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PKEFAOE 


‘ Give heed to . . . teaching/ Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufhcient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental ; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this Dictionaky oe the IhBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Eg vised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
reliable, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archseology of the Bible, 
on its Etlmology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, is the article in the first volume on the Chronology of 
the New Testament, and the article in the present volume on Jesus Christ. 

As to reliability. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief or of minor importance ; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for each particular subject who had made a special study 
of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assisttot, ev^ sheet has passed through * the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars wh<ME^ numw are found on the title-page. 
Those scholars are not responsible for erro^ of aUT kind, if such should be dis- 
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OQ-^ei^d in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may he 
•taTjeniaB a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and autlmritativc*. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written ('xpressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most, naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
imder the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (Pboper), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the (Jrcek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. 1 1 was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different mamisci-ipts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names abottt to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and sctqje 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of tluiin, togjsther 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various aT-ticles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Kakday, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who 
has again read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways ; 
next, the Rev. Gr. M. Mackib, M.A., of Beyrout, whose knowledge of modern Syrian 
life is both intimate and sympathetic ; also Professor Maiiaefy of Dublin, who kindly 
read some articles in proof; Professor Ryle of Cambridge; Principal Salmoni) 
of Aberdeen; Principal Stewart of St. Andrews; and Principal Eairbairn and 
Mr. J. Vernon Babtlbt, M.A., of Mansfield College, Oxford. Tho Editor r<*grets to 
have to record the death, since the issue of the first volume, of Dr. D. Shearer and 
the Rev. H. A. White, M.A., New College, Oxford. 


%* Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of pnhlication of this 
Dictionary op thb Biblb in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aqnila. 

Arab. = Arabic. ^ 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. = circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf . = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Denteronoraist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English, 

Etli. = Etliiopic. 
f. =and following verse or page ; as Ac 10^*' 
if. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt IP®®** 
Cr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexatenchu 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jail wist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jcrnsalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


1. General 

LXX = Scptuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Masaorotic Text, 
n. =noto. 

NT = Now TeHtanient, 

Onk. = ( )nkelos. 

OT = Oid IVstameni. 

P*= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Ejilostinian. 
Pont. = Eon 1/a tench. 

Pens. = I'crsian. 

Phil. == Philistine. 

Phcen. = PlKcnician. 

Ih*. Bk. = Prayer Book, 
R=Ke<laotor. 

Koin.=- Roman. 

Sain. = Sam jiri tan. 

Seni. = Semi lie. 

Sept. =:Se])tuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Symm. =Symmachus* 

S>T. = Syriac. 

Talm. = 'falmiid. 

Targ. ^Targum, 

Theod. =Theod()tion, 

TR = Texiiis Rccoi > tun, 
tr. = translate or l-ranHlation 
VSS= Versions. 

Vnlg. = Vulgate. 

^¥11= Wcstcott and llort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu = Numbers. 

D t = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru=Butli. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings, 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh = N ehemialu 
Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 
Jl=JooL 
Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 

Nah= Nahum. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah. 
Mal=Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 

I Es, 2 Es sa 1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Eadras. J th = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wia=: Wisdom, 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticuH. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


SusssSusaaiia, 

Bel — Bel and thf 
Dragon, 

Pr. Man » Prayer of 
ManasHtm. 

1 Mac, 2 Mao SB I and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament 

Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 


Lk=Lnke. 

Jn=:John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Bo = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 
Pli=FhilippianB. 
ColssColossians. 


1 111 , 2 Th » I and 2 
Thessah>nian8, 

1 Ti, 2 Ti « I and 2 
Timothy. 

Titaalltns, 

Philem »* Philemon, 
He«Hobrewi. 

Ja« James. 

1 P, 2 pal and 2 Pater# 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, S Jn*!, 2* 
and S John. 

Jude. 

Rev ws Revelation, 
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III. English 

Wyc. =Wyclifs Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Piirvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tiii<i. = Tin(lale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Coy. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt, or Rog. = Matthew’s [i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible 1539. 
Tav. = Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. = Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Versions 

Bisli. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 
Tom.=Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. ~ Rhemish NT 1582, 

Don. =Douay OT 1609. 

AV= Authorized Version 161L 
AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885, 
KVm=: Revised Version margin. 
EV=:Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV, For the 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

Altes Testament. 
jBii=Bampton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip tionum Gra^carum. 

OIL = Corpus Inscrip tionum Latinarum. 
(7XS=Corims Inscrip tionum Semiticarum. 

<70 T= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DR = Dictionary of the Bible. 

D//jEr=Eaily tlistory of the Hebrews. 
<7AP=Geograpliie des alten Palastina. 

OOA = Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
OOiV=Nachricliten der konigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

0 F/= Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

//D = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

//ODD — Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI = History of Israel. 

//J’P= History of the Jewish People. 

//PJf= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
/P<7=:Israelitische und Judisclie Geschichte. 
./RD= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDT/«/= Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie. 

Jewish (Jiiarterly Review. 

J'PAR= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
,/PX= Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
iLir=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
/ir/P= Keilinscliriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
Neuhebraisches Wdrterbuch. 

A small superior number designates the particular 


Literature 

N TZG = N eutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 

ON = Otium Norvicense. 

0TP(7=The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 
PR— Polychrome Bible. 

PRP= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PRP5jf= Quarterly Statement of the same. 
PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archseology, 
PRR=:Real-Encyclopadie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB= Queen's Printers’ Bible. 

RDJ‘= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP= Records of the Past. 

JijS — Religion of the Semites. 

>i>R<7P= Sacred Books of Old Test. 

>S'Rr=Studien und Kritiken. 

>SP= Sinai and Palestine. 

^SIFPss Memoirs of the Survey of W, Palestma 
TAL or T/iZZ=TheoL Literaturzeitung. 

ThT= Theol. Tij dschrif t. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology. 
P<7=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

]FAJ=: Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde dea 
Morgenlandes. 

Z’A = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Beutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPF= Zeitschrift des Beutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforsehung. 
Z'A‘IF= Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 

edition of the work referred to, as KAT^, LOT^, 
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AUTHOES OF AETIGLES IN YOL. II 


Kev. Walter F. Adeney, M,A., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the New College, 
London. 

Yen. A. S. Aglen, M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
8t. Andrews. 

Rev. Willoughby C. Allen, M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, M.A., D.B., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation in Yale University, New 
Haven. 

Rev. John S. Banks, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 

Rev. W. Emery Barnes, M.A., D.D., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

James Vernon Bartlet, M.A., Lecturer in 
Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Rev. Llewellyn J. M. Bebb, M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Rev. Willis Judson Beecher, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Rev. William Henry Bennett, M.A., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis in Hackney and 
New Colleges, London ; sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Rev. John Henry Bernard, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. 

Rev. J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Frederick J. Bliss, B.A., Ph.D., of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in Jerusalem. 

Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, 

Rev. Charles Fox Burney, M.A., Lecturer in 
Hebrew, and Fellow of St. John Baptist’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rev. WiNFRiD O. Burrows, M.A., Principal of 
Leeds Clergy School. 

Rev. George G. Cameron, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 


The late Rev. James S. Candlish, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

Rev. William Carslaw, M.A., M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria. 

Rev. Arthur Thomas Chapman, M.A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. Robert Henry Charles, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Rev. Frederic Henry Chase, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow and Lecturer in Theology, Christ’s 
College, and Principal of the Clergy School, 
Cambridge. 

Lieut. -Col. Claude Regnier Conder, R.E., 
LL.D., M.R.A.S. 

Fred. C. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford- 

Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A., Rector of Beacons- 
field, Bucks, and late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Henry Cowan, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the University of Aberdeen. 

W. E. Crum, M.A., of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

Rev. Edward Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew Lan^age and Literature 
in the Divinity School, New Haven. 

Rev. Andrew Bruce Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev. T. WiTTON Davies, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature in the Baptist College, Bangor, and 
Lecturer in Semitic Languages in University 
College, Bangor. 

Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in the Handsworth 
Theological College, Birmingham. 

Rev. James Denney, M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Exegetical Theology in the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev. Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., Litt.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
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Rev. David Eaton, M.A,, Glasgow. 

Rev William K. Eddy, of the American Mission, 
Si don, Syiia- 

Rev. William Ewing, M.A., Glasgow, for- 
merly of Tiberias, Palestine. 

Rev. Geoege Feeeiks, M.A., D.D,, Clnny, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Rev. Alfeed Ernest Gaevie, M.A., B.D., Mon- 
trose ; Examiner in Biblical Languages in the 
Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 

G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., Pii.D., Forfar. 

Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., F.S.A., 
of the British Museum ; Superintendent of the 
Archceological Survey of Egypt. 

Rev. G. Harford - Battersby, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Vicar of Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow and 
Librarian of Clare College, and Lecturer 
in Palaeography in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. Arthur Cayley Headlam, M.A., B.D., 
Rector of Welwyn, Herts ; formerly Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Fritz Hommel, Ph.D., LL.D., Ord. Professor of 
Semitic Languages in tlie University of 
Munich. 

Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, and Professor of Geology in the Royal 
College of Science, Duhiin. 

Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal 
of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

Rev. Archibald R. S. Kennedy, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Rev. James Houghton Kennedy, M.A., D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in the Divinity School of 
Dublin University. 

Eduard Konig, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis in the University of 
Rostock. 

Rev. John Laidlaw, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev. Walter Look, M.A., D.D., Warden of 
Keble College, and Dean Ireland’s Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. 

Alexander Macalister, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. A. M'Clymont, M.A., D.D., Aberdeen. 

Rfev. George M. Macicie, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Church of Scotland at Beyrout, Syria. 

Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., Findhom, 
Morayshire. 

D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., Fellow of New Col- 
lege, and Laudian Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford. 

Rev. John Turner Marshall, M.A., Principal 
of the Baptist College, Manchester. 

Rev. Alexander Martin, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Apologetic Theology in the New College, 
Edinbur^i. 


John Massie, M.A., Vales I’rofc.ssor of N<nf 
I’estament Exegesis m l\lan^rn‘ld Collogo, 
Oxford; foimerly Schobir oi St. John's ( 'oi- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Joseph Bickerstetii Mayor, M.A., I JUG)., 
Emeritus Piofessor of King's ColI(‘g<*, London, 
and Hon. Fellow of St. John’s Col luge, Cam 
bridge. 

Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D,, LL. I)., U.S. (‘onsul 
at Jerusalem. 

Rev. James Millar, M.A., ILIX, Ne.w (himnoek. 

Rev. George Milligan, M.A., P>. D., Caputh, 
Pertlishire. 

Rev. R. Waddy Moss, Professor of Ciassies iii the 
Didsbury College, Maiichosier. 

Rev. William Muir, M.A., B.D., B.L., lUair- 
gowrie. 

W. Max Muller, Ph.D., Lli.D., Prohwor of 
Archmology in the University of Pminsylvaiua. 

Rev. J, 0. F. Murray, M.A., Fellow of Finiiuimnd 
College, Cambridge. 

Eberhard Nestle, Ph.D., D.D., Professor at 
Maulbi onn. 

Rev. Thomas Nicol, M.A,, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Rev. James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of < 'hmvh 
History in the United IheshyUnJaai UaJl, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev. Robert Lawrence Ottlev, mbum's- 

sively Student of Christ (Jhureh juid hVllow 
of Magdalen College; .sometime i‘ri!u*ipal of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

Rev. WiLLriM P. Paterson, M.A., D. D., !’ro- 
fossor of tSysicmatic Theology in the Cni 
versity of Abouleen. 

Rev. James Patrick, M.A., B.I)., B.S(%, Cxainiuei 
for Degrees in Divinity in the Univ<‘rsi(y of 
St. Andrews. 

Arthur S. Peake, M.A., Professor in tln^ Primi- 
tive Methodist College, Maneln'st«‘r, and 
Lecturer in Lancashire hulepemhml. ('olh*g<;; 
sometime Fellow of Merton and LinJurer in 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

W. Flinders Petrie, M.A., D.C.L., Professor of 
Egyptology in University Colh‘ge, Immlom 

L A. Pinches, Sippar House, Loudon. 

Tiieophilus Goldridge Pinches, MJLA.B,, of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Department in the 
British Museum. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of 
University College, Durham. 

Rev. Frank 0. Porter, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Yale UniverHity, New 
Haven. 

Rev. George Post, M.D., Professor in 

the American College, Beyrout. 

Ira M. Price, M.A., Ph I)., B.I)., Assodato 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of Chicago, 

Rev. Cyril Henry Prichard, M. A., late Classical 
Scholar of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Rev. George T. Purves, B.I)., LL.D,* Professor 
of New Testament Literature and Exegesis 
in Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey. 

William M. Ramsay, M.A,, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen, Honorary Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 
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The late Rev. Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D., 
Principal of Chcisimnt College, Herts. 

Rev. Archibald Robertson, M.A., D.I)., Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, M.A., Ph.D., B.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 

Rev. Herbert Edward Ryle, M.A., D.D., 
President of Queens’ College, and Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Stewart Dingwall Fordyce Salmond, 
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FEIGN (Lat. fng^re, to mould, invent ; Old Fr. 
fcindre, l»tcp. feignant ), — 1. To devise, invent : 
Nch 6® * There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, hut thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart’ (nt?, only here and 1 K 12®® EV ‘devise’) ; 

2 P 2® * And through covetousness shall they Avith 
feigned words make merchandise of you ’ (xXao-Tots 
\ityoL%, only here in NT ; Salmond ‘ made up or 
craftly constructed speeches’). Cf. Lk 24^^ Tind. 

‘ their wordes seemecl vnto them fayned thinges’ ; 
and Knox, lIuL p. 177, ‘Which reports are all 
(God knoweth) most vain, fained, and untrue.’ 
2. To put on an appearance, pretend ; 1 K 14® 
‘ttlie shall feign herself to‘ he another %voma%^ 
(ni^jjjip); so 14®; IS 21^® ‘he changed his be- 
liaviour before them, and feigned himself mad 
in their hands’ (‘7i?'njp:) ; 2S 14® ‘feign thyself to 
be a mourner ’ ; Fs 17^ ‘ give ear unto 

my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips’ 
(n ;?-)9 lit. ‘lips of guile’). Cf. Knox, Ifist. 
101, ‘ yet was every head so hilly answered, and 
especially one. ... To wit. That Paul at the com- 
mandment of James, and of the Elders of Jeru- 
salem, passed to the Temple, and fained himself 
to pay his vow ivith others ’ ; and Elyot, The 
Governour, ii. 432, ‘ Unto euery man disclose nat 
thy Iiarte, leest perauenturo he wyl gyue to the 
a fained thanke, and after reporte rebukefully of 
the’; Barlowe, Dialogue^ cd. 1897, p. 48, ‘Then 
beganne he [Luther] stoutly to fortefy his fayned 
fayth voyde of good workes’ ; Tindale, Worics, i. 94, 

‘ For where rijpit faith is, there bringeth she forth 
good Avorks ; if there folloAv not good Avorks, it 
is (no doubt) but a dream and an opinion or 
feigned faith ’ ; also Tind. Expositions^ 163, ‘ And 
for them that Avould not receive such pardons 
feigned they purgatory, and for them tiiat re- 
ceived them feigned they pardon, turning binding 
and loosin<r, Avith preaching God’s Avord, unto buy- 
ing and selling sin for money, f ^ 

Feignedly=Avith pretence, deceitfully: Jer 3^® 
‘Judah hath not turned unto me AAuth her 
Avhole heart, but feignedly’ ‘in falsehood,’ 

as AVm) ; 2 Es S®® * Think not upon those that 
nave Avalked feignedly before thee’ {false con- 
versati mint). So Tindale, Works, i. 177, * the 
children of the devil, in time of adversity, fly 
from Christ, whom they followed feignedly.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FELIX, Antonins, procurator of Judaea (Ac 
o3*i6i.„24^) at the time of St. Paul’s last visit to 
Jernsalem and arrest there. The military tribune 
Glaudlus Lysias sends Paul under esport to Caesarea, 
Mth a letter to Felix reciting, in a light favour- 
VOL. ii.-~ i 


able to his oAvn conduct, the circumstances of the 
arrest. Arrived at Caesarea, the apostle, after a 
purely formal interview, is remanded by Felix for 
trial, and detained in the government house (prae- 
torium), originally a palace of Herod the Great, 
until the arrival of liis accusers. On the fifth day the 
proceedings begin. The case against the prisoner 
is opened by an advocate (see TERTULLUS). Evi- 
dence is given by the Jew's, and, upon a sim from 
the procurator, Paul makes a speech in defence. 
FelLx, perhaps interested in the matter by his 
JeAvish Avife (Ac 24^®), then adjourns the trial till the 
arrival of Lysias, and Paul is again remanded as a 
prisoner, but under lenient conditions. We hear 
nothing of any resumption of the trial. But after 
some days Felix, accompanied by Drusilla (and, 
according to some authorities for the Western 
text, at her special request), sends for Paul and 
gives him audience concerning the belief ‘ in Christ ’ 
(or ‘Jesus as Christ’). The apostle (taking, as 
usual, common ground Avith Ms hearer) addresses 
him upon broad moral truths, and the judgment 
(looked for by heathens as Avell as Jcavs) after 
death. Felix becomes alarmed, and sends him 
away till a future occasion. He sends for him 
(‘ secretly,’ Gig.) ‘ someAvhat often’ for further con- 
versation, excited mainly by the hope of a bribe 
(cf. llamsay, St. Paul the xm-u. p. 3l0fl*.). Taa’o 
years after St. Paul’s arrest Felix is recalled, and, 
to ingratiate himself Avith the JeAvs (or, according 
to some Western sources, for the sake of Brusilla), 
leaves Paul a prisoner. 

The dubious light in Avliich the character of 
Felix appears in Sie NT narrative is bright com- 

E ared Avith that shed upon it by the other 
istories of the time. Felix Avas the (apparently) 
younger brother of Pallas, the Avell-knoAvn and 
all-poAverful favourite of Claudius. That An- 
tonius, not Claudius, Avas the 7ioinen borne by 
Felix (Tac. Jlist. v. 9; the nomen Claudius for 
Felix is based on a probably corrupt reading in 
Suidas, s.v.) suggests that Felix was a freedman 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius (so also probably 
Pallas; see Jos. Ant. XVlil. vi. 6 ; cf. Schiirer, HJP 
I. ii. 175). The brothers claimed descent, as Tacitus 
ironically mentions, from ancient kings of Arcadia 
(Ann. xii. 53). . 

We first hear of Felix in connexion AAuth the 
disorders in Samaria under bis predecessor Ven- 
tidius Cumanns. The latter refusing to punish 
the Samaritans for the murder of some Galilman 
pilgrims, the Zealots massacred many Samaritans, 
firnd Avere in turn massacred by Cumanns. Both 
sides appealed to Uinmidius Quadratus, legate id 
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Syria, who intervened with great severity and 
sent Oilman us to Rome (Jos. BJ ll. xii. 3 it- ; Ant. 
XX. vi. 1-3). According to Josephus, Felix was 
now, at the request of the high mnest Jonathan, 
who had been sent to Rome with Cum anus, sent as 
successor to the latter ; and Jos. proceeds to relate 
how, upon completing his twelftli year (Jan. 24, 
A.D. 53), Claudius gave certain territories to 
Agrippa. Coupled witli the fact that Tacitus places 
the deposition of Cumanus in the year 52, this 
fairly lixes Felix’ appointment to the latter year. 
A difficulty arises, however, from the fact that 
Tacitus, in his account (Ann. xii. 54) of what led 
to the deposition of Cumanus, speaks of Felix as 
‘mm ludaeae imjiositus . . . ut [Cumano] 
Galilaeoruni natio, Felici Sarnaritae parerent.’ It 
has been attempted to combine the latter state- 
ment with the ‘many years’ of Ac 24*® by the 
hypothesis that before his appointment as pro- 
curator Felix had held some subordinate appoint- 
ment in Samaria. But Josephus clearly intimates 
that Felix was first appointed to the province on 
this occasion ; and on the whole, in spite of the 
authority of Mommsen and the arguments of Blass 
(Act. Apost.' p. 21), we join Scluircr in following 
Josephus here, as likely to be the better informed. 

Felix received from his patron the (for a freed- 
man) unprecedented honour of military command 
as well as civil jurisdiction (‘ cohortibus et alis pro- 
uinciaeque ’ . . . Suet. Claud. 28). His character as 
governor was that of a man raised from a low origin 
to unfitting eminence — ‘per omnem saeiiitiam 
et libidincm ius regiiim scruili ingenio exercuit’ 
(Tac. Hist. V. 9). The general results of his rule 
are aptly summed up hy the same writer, ‘ intem- 
pestiuis remediis deheta accenclebat ’ (Ann. xii. 54, 
and see Tertullus). His ferocity against the 
‘ Zealots ’ and their supposed partisans gave birth, 
or new strength, to the Sicarii, — a more numerous 
and extreme class of fanatics, — who were in turn 
used by fanatical rebels (cf. Ac 21**^) until half the 
nation was in the wildest disaffection. St. Paul 
probably came into contact with Felix as stated 
above from two to four years after the accession 
of Nero (54), by whom Felix must have been con- 
firmed iu oflice. The ttoXXA of Ac 24*® are hardly, 
therefore (as Harnaek, Chron. 253, contends), com- 
patible with a date earlier than the last named. 
During the last two years of Felix’ tenure of office, 
and therefore during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Csesaiea, fall the serious riots between the Jewish 
and Syrian inliahitants of the latter town about 
laoTroXireioL. Felix, whose customary methods had 
failed to quell the disturbances, sent the heads of 
both parties to Rome for tlie emperor to decide the 
case. But before any final decision Felix was 
recalled. The violence with which lie had inter- 
fered in this matter partly explains his anxiety to 
do the Jews a parting favour (Ac 24 '*^ ; see Jos 
BJ n. xiii. 7 ; Ant. XX. viii. 7). The Jews, how- 
ever (Jos. XX. viii. 9), lodged an indictment 
against him, which failed only through the in- 
fluence of Pallas. Of Felix’ later history nothing 
is known (see Schilrer, HJF i. ii., 174ffi, and the 
authorities cited by him. For the chronological 
questions involved, see Festus, and art. CHRONO- 
LOGY OF NT, p. 417 f.). A. Robertson. 

FELLOW (from property, money, and lag to 
lay ; hence ‘ one who lays down money in a joint 
undertaking witli others’). In AV two easily 
separated meanings are found. 

1. Partner, companion. The Heh words are (a) 
rSa\ Ex 2***, .Tg 718.14.22^ j g 1420^ 2 g 2 i&hi 8 jg 
34*^ Jon V, Zee P ; IIV adds 1 K 20**® for AV 
^ neighbour,’ as the word is generally tr** elsewhere 
in AV and RV. Once the fem. of this word 
♦ For the reading see Moore, in loo. 


r^'dh) is tr** ‘fellow,’ Jg 11^^, though in the next 
verse it is ‘companion’ as in Ps 45*^ its only 
remaining occurrence. RV has ‘ comi)anion ’ in 
all three ]>laccs. (h) nnri hdbhnr, Ps 45% Kc 4 *®, Is 
44**, Ezk 37'®; RV in Ezk ‘companion,’ as the 
word is elsewhere tF' in AV and RV, exce])t Jg 
20** (onnn inx EV ‘ knit together as one 

man ’) ; and Aram, forms nan httbhar, I)n 2'*' *** (in 
v.*7 ‘companion’ as RV in all), and nqin /j.abhrdh, 
Dn 7®®. (c) 'dmith, Zee KF 15% KV ‘ the 
man that is my fellow’). The word is in form 
abstract, hence lit. ‘the man of my fellowship’ ; 
but elsewhere it occurs only in Lv and in the con- 
crete sense of ‘ neighbour.’ 

The Gr. words are (a) 17 7r\'qcriov, only once and 
fem.. Bar O'*** ‘she rei>roacheth her follow ’ (cf. Jg 
11®^ above, where, however, the LXX is (xweraiph). 
The commonest word for ‘neighbour’ in N1’ is 
6 TrXrjcrLov. (h) iratpos, Mt 11‘®. (c) /xiroxoi, He 1®, 

a quotation from Ps 45'", where LXX has p. (d) 
ol irepi, Three®®. 

This meaning of * fellow ' may bo illuHtratcd by tho foil, pam- 
graph from T. Adams, IT P&ter (Sliennan’s ed. p. 4'1 ) ^ As 
fellows, in due measure, with God himself ; “ Truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus C’hrist/' I Jn 
18 . We may have a society with man, this is riKpuHite, for wo 
are all of one mould ; but to God, what, all fellows? Ves, wo 
have a fellowship with God ; such is his mercy, not our merits. 
The proud gallant scorns the poor mechanic : What, are you 
my fellow? Yet, mors sceptra llgonihns a>quat. Death lakes 
away difference between king and beggar, tumbles both ilio 
knight and the pawn into one bag. Well, lot tho world d(‘Hi»iso 
us, it is enough the Lord doth not disdain our fellowship.'’ 
Again (on p. 4li) Adams says, ‘Thus wo partake of tho Divine 
nature (with all reverence be it spoken) as fellows. But, not to 
deny the King his supremacy, we aro fellows with Ghrisfc in 
his joy, reserving the throne to himself.' Of. also Ac 4'^* Wyc, 
(1388), ‘thei camen to herfeloivis, and telden to liem, hou greto 
thingis the princis of preestis and the eldro men hndden seid to 
hem’; Ho IO 88 Wyc. (1388), ‘yo'wercn maud felowia of men 
lyuj’nge so.' Shaks. Tempest, 111 . i. 84— 

‘ To ho your fellow 

You may deny me ; but i’ll he your servant.'* 

2. Person, first without^ and then with con- 
tempt ; for the word has a history. Mel vil I ( Blarg, 
Wod. p. 78), can say of John Dnry, ‘He was' a 
verie guid fallow, and tuk dolyt, as bis speciall 
comfort, to haiff his table and Iiouhh lilled with 
tho best men,’ and thereby express rcvoiH'.nce for 
him. But Adams (11 Peter, j). 43) says, ‘There is 
a generation of men that lavish their estates,— as 
we say, fling the house out at the windows,— that 
call themselves good fellows,’ where the meaning is 
still ‘ companion,’ but the glory is de(>arting, J’he 
word was used to express easy familiarity, ilnui 
by a suiicrior in condescension to an inferior, and 
finally as the utterance of contempt In (Jn 39® 
Tindale has, ‘And the Lorde was with loseph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe,’ whore ‘fellow’ is 
simply ‘man’; nor is contempt expressed in Mk 
4-** ‘what felowe is this? For booth winde and 
see obey him ’ (=:Lk 8®®) ; and even in Mk 2^ ‘ how 
doeth this felowe so blaspheme?’ (o0r0s), or Jn CF* 
‘ Hoav can this felowe geve us his flessh© to eate ? * 
(o0ros) the sense is probably no more than * this 
man,’ or at least than Ave should express by * this 
person.^ 

The Heb. AA’ords so translated in AV aro (a) 

'tsh, I S 29** ‘Make this felloAV return’ (RV ‘the 
man’); in plu. ‘felloAvs,’ Jg 18 ®®(e? 9| '1!? lit 
‘men, bitter of soul,’ as KVm ; Moore, ‘men of 
acrid temper ’). RV adds Jg 9** (AV ‘ persons ’) 1 F 
(A V ‘ men ’). In these places neither tlie Heb, nor 
probably the Eng. means more than JporsonJ 
And everiAA’hen ‘this follow’ is the tr** of (/>) m mhf 
‘ this’ (1 S 21*^^^ 25®*, 1 K Cli 18®» 2K 9** j 
to Avhich RV adds 1 S 29^), th0;re is at least less 
contempt expressed th«in the words now carry. 
The Greek Avords correspond to the Hebrew. (/») 
&viip, 1 Mac 10®* ‘certain postil one felloAvs’ (Mp^t 
Xotp^ol) ; Ac 17® ‘ took unto them certain IcavcI 
fellows* (TLvas drdpas wovripolfs). (h) o0r0y, Bil 13 ®®* 
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1 Mac 4«, Mt 12'^^ 266i*7i, Lk 22®^ 232, Jn 9^9, Ac 
18^^. KV prefers ‘ man ’ except in Sir, where 
‘fellow ’ is simply omitted, (c) 6 roiodro^, Ac 22-% 
Perhaps the strongest expression of contempt is 
given when ‘fellow’ is added to an adj. The 
examples are {o.) a’p! rBMm, 2 S 6-“ ‘ vain fellows’ ; 
(6) ro\/jL7}p6$, Sir 8^® ‘bold fellow’ ; and (c) \olju,6s, 
Ac 24® ‘ pestilent fellow ’ (cf. dv8p€s 'Koip.ol, ‘pestilent 
fellows,’ 1 Mac 10®^ above). 

The Amer. RV prefers ‘ base fellow * to AV ‘ son 
(man) of Belial,’ and ‘base felloAvs’ to sons (men, 
children) of Belial.’ See Belial. 

In composition ‘fellow’ always means partner 
or companion. The foil, compounds occur m AV : 
(1) Fellowcitizen (awTroXlrris), Eph 2^^ RV adds He 

reading 6 TroXiryjs with edd. for 6 TrXy]CLov of TK 
which gave AV ‘neighbour.’ (2) Fellowdisciple 
{(TvvpiaOyjT'/}^), Jn 1 P®. (3) Fellowheir {crwKXripovofxbs), 
Eph 3®. (4) Fello whelp er {a-vpepyds, see ‘ fellow^- 

worker’), 2 Co 8^®, 3Jn®. (5) Fello wlabourer 

{<Tvv€py6s, see ‘fellow-worker), Ph 4*^, 1 Th 3-, 
Pliilem (6) Fellowprisoner (auj^atxMaXwros), Ko 
IG"^, Col 4^®, Philem (7) Fellowservant {aijp8ovXos), 
Mt 18-8- -»• 31- 33 24^3, Col 1M7 ( = ‘ fellow-worker’ in 
Col), Rev 6^^ 19^® 22®. (8) Fellowsoldier (TR a-va-rpa- 
TL(J)T7)s, edd. (Tvua-r.), Ph 2®®, Pliilem®. (9) FelRw 
worker (so 1611, (xwepyds). Col 4^b RV adds ‘fellow- 
worker,’ Ro (AV ‘heliier’), 1 Co 3® ‘wc are 
God’s fellow-workers’ (AV ‘labourers together 
with God’), 2 Co 8®® (AV ‘ fellowhelper ’), Ph 2®® 
(AV ‘ companion in labour ’) 4®, Philem (A V 
* fellowlabourer ’), 3 Jn ^ ( AV ‘ fellowhelper ’). (10) 

Workfellow {a-wepyds)^ lio 16®h (11) Yokefellow 

riTi (Tijti'yos, edd. a-^p^vyos), Ph 4®. To those RV 
adds (12) Fellow -elder ((7i'/47rpe<r^iJrepos, T. \VH, 
(rvvTp.)f 1 P 5^ (AV ‘also an elder’). (13) Fellow- 
member of the body (TR, <njcr(xoopLos, edd. (Tvvau}p,os), 
Eijh 3® (AV ‘of the same body’). (14) Fellow- 
partaker {(TvfjLp^roxos, T. WH, crvvfM,), Eph 3® (AV 
‘partaker’). 

For Fellowship, see Communion. 

J. Hastings. 

FENCE. — This Eng. word is not used in NT. In 
AV of OT it translates various Hebrew words. 
In the case of three of these, the tr. is a mistake, 
and is changed m RV (Is 5®, 2 S 23"^, Job 10^^). The 
words from the stems ph' and h0.mr^ mi' and 
denote fortilications or fortified places (e.^. 2 Ch 8® 
H®3, Dt 3® etc.) Those from the stem gddar, nii, 
denote a stone wall (Ps 62'*, Job 19®). RV tr. the 
words of this stum by ‘fence’ in many places 
where we find ‘ wall ’ or ‘ hedge ’ in AV. A fence is 
properly that which fends or defends. The fence 
described in the Heb. words of this group is 
ordinarily the enclosure defending a field or vine- 
yard or sheepfold. See Hedge. 

W. J. Beecher. 

FENCED CITIES (n^na nj;, properly ‘cut off’ 
from outside, and hence inaccessible ; RV generally 
substitutes ‘fortified’ for ‘fenced’). — Collections 
of bouses in ancient times may be classed under 
throe heads: (1) Cities, walled or fenced. (2) 
UnM’alled towns and villages, with towers for 
resort of villagers in times of danger. (3) Un- 
walled towns and villages. 

The number or size of the houses did not affect 
the question. A city might be of very small 
extent. Gn 19®® ‘ Behold now, this city is near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one : Oh ! let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one ?) and my soul shall 
live.’ On the other hand, the suburbs of a city 
might become so extensive that it became etpiiva^ 
lent to a town without walls. Zee 2^ ‘ Jerusal cm 
shall be inhabited as villages Avitliout walls, for the 
multitude of men and cattle therein.’ 

To^yns and villages tlu*U w^ere A\i^iout walls^; 
were a prey to any Irostile forag^ party, and i 
were considered of np account. Xv 25^3' u « n 


man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then 
he may redeem it. . . . But the houses of the 
villages, uhich have no wall round about them, 
shall be reckoned with the fields of the country.’ As 
a village or town prospered and more solid houses 
were built, they would for purposes of defence be 
joined together, and the tovn would thus become 
a walled city. Towns and villages appear to have 
been dependent upon fenced cities both for admini- 
strative purposes and for protection of the inhabit- 
ants. Jos 15^'^ ‘Ashdod with her towns and her 
villages ; Gaza with her towns and her villages.’ As 
an indication of absolute security, a land of safety 
is jiictured as ‘a land of unwalled villages . . . 
dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates’ (Ezk 38^^). The suburbs of tlie cities 
were occupied by cattle (Jos 14'^ 21®). The villages, 
however, were not wholly without protection. 
The Israelites could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley or low country because they had 
chariots of iron (Jg P®, Jos 17^®). Both at Jericho 
and Damascus houses were built on the city walls 
(Jos 21®, 2 Co 1133). 

Sullicient still exists of the remains of the 
ancient cities of Palestine, together with the 
historical accounts, to give us a clear idea of the 
positions and the general configuration of their 
walls. They were built in commanding positions 
both in the hill-country and the plains, and on the 
seashore they were generally on promontories. 
In many cases most inaccessible positions were 
taken advantage of, so that the battering-ram 
might be of no avail. Dt 1®® ‘ The cities are great, 
and fenced up to heaven.’ Cisterns were cut in 
the rock for the supply of rain-water, so as to 
be independent of water from without (2 Ch 26^®, 
Nell 9®®, Jos. BJ V. iv. 3, vii. viii. 3). 

There are many remains of ancient cities still 
exposed to view in various parts of Palestine, 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, where the system of 
defence can yet be observed : as an example, 
Masada, built by Jonatlian Maccabmus, and 
strengthened by Herod the Great, may be men- 
tioned. None of the remains, hoivever, can be 
accurately ascribed to the time of Joshua, though 
the sites may not have changed, and it is doubtful 
whether at that early date the walls of fenced 
cities were of the same solid type as that which 
necessarily obtained when the battering - ram 
came into use. Some of the fenced cities men- 
tioned in the Book of Joshua were taken by 
stratagem, but others were taken by assault by a 
nation which did not possess the mechanical con- 
trivances required for the capture of cities with 
strong walls. From what remains of the ruins of 
Jericho (assumed to be near 'Ain es-Sultdn), it may 
be inferred that these walls were built from the 
earliest date of sun-burnt bricks ; and from the 
knoAvledge we now possess of the walls about 
Jerusalem, it may he considered that at the time 
of the capture of the city by Joab the walls were 
built of small stones. 

The stones of the ancient towers and walls of 
Jerusalem still existing are of considerable size, 
some of those in the wall of the temple enclosure 
weighing nearly 90 tons. At Baalbek the great 
temple stands on a massive wall, with courses of 
stone averaging 3 ft. 9 in. in height. Thiity feet 
in advance of this, N., S., and W., is a protecting 
wall, 10 ft. thick, of monoliths weighing 600 to 800 
tons each, three of them being estimated to weigh 
over 1000 tons each. 

The bulwarks of the fenced cities of Palestine, 
so far back as the time of the Jewish kings, appear 
to have consisted of a solid masonry wall of cut 
stone, with, parjipets , and hattleniehts, and with 
towers at intervals from which the foot of tlie wall 
could he seen (2 Ch 32®. Jer 313®). In the walls were 
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watchmen (2 K 9^^, 2 S 18-®, Is 62®). Within the 
city was usually a citadel or acropolis (Jg 9®^), and 
without were walls, outw'orks, and towers (2 Ch 
14P ‘ Let us build these cities, and make about 
them walls and towers, gates and bars ’ ; 2 S 20'®, 
Is 26', Nah 3«, 2 Ch 26<‘). 

The protracted resistance offered by many of the 
fenced cities of Palestine may have been due as 
much to the strength of their position as to their 
walls ; Samaria resisted the king of Assyria for 
til roe years, and Jerusalem successfully resisted 
the power of Rome, and only fell before Titus owing 
to the internal dissensions of the Jewish leaders. 

The whole subject connected with the attack and 
defence of cities and fortilied places is treated of 
un<ler War, and special cases for reference Avill 
ho found under Jerusalem, Samaria, Jericho, 
Gath, Gaza, and other strongholds of Philistia. 
See also Gate. C. Warren. 

FERRET \tn07;fiK Lv ll^® AV).— The ferret 
is not found in Palestine or Syria, and cannot be 
the animal intended. It ia probably, as in RV, 
the gecko. See Gecko. G. E. Post. 

FERYEh[Cy, FESRYENT. — Fervency is found 
only in Jth 4® ‘every m.an of Israel cried to God 
with great fervency ^ [B -la], which in the 

sanie verse is tr® ‘ vehemency,’ as it is tr^' in 2 Mac 
14®^; RV always ‘earnestness.’ The Gr. word 
occurs also 3 Mac 6^', and in NT Ac 26^ iv iKrepeLg., 
AV ‘instantly,’ RV ‘earnestly’). Knox (Eist, 
132) says that after the martyrdom of Walter 
Mill ‘began a new fervency among tlie whole 
people*; and Works (ed. Lamg, iii. 289), ‘Peter, 
in a fervencie, firste left his bote, and yet after 
feared.’ The adj. fervent is twice applied literally 
in the sense of ‘ intense,’ 2 P 3'® ‘ the elements 
shall molt with fervent heat’ (/caucrod/xeva Xu^-jJo-erat), 
and 3'^ {Kavcro^fjxeva rT^/ferai). ‘With fervent heat’ 
(lit. ‘being burned up’) is the Bishops’ tr^ and is 
retained in RV ; most of the other VSS have simply 
‘ shall melt with heat.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, 
ii. 322, ‘beynge sore chaufed with fervent lieate 
and the lenHlie of his ioiirnay ’ ; and Dt 28^^ Gen. 
‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with the feauer, and with a burning ague, and with 
feruent heat.’ The word is also applied to cold, 
as K. Fox, Chron, 116, ‘ Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder ’ ; Stewart, Cron, Scot, ii. 337, ‘ The fervent 
frost so bitter wes.’ J. Hastings. 

FESTIVAL.— See Feasts and Fasts, 

FESTUS, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator 
of Judfea. On his arrival he visited Jerusalem, 
whither the priests endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
induce him to send for Paul. His reply (Ac 25'®), 
that to hand over a man unheard was ‘ not custom- 
ary with Romans’ (whatever it mi^it be for Jews), 
has a touch of disdainful dignity. Endeavouring to 
induce Paul to consent to a trial at Jerusalem, he 
)rovokes and allows the appeal to Caesar. Then 
ollows the hearing before Festus and Agrippa, 
the latter of whom is there as an expert assessor. 
The attitude of Festus is throughout (25'® 26®^' ®') 
one of official impartiality, touched with good- 
natured indifference to the technicalities of Jewish 
controversies. 

The gens Porcia is not otherwise known to have 
comprised a family of Festi, nor is this Festus 
known to us apart from the NT and Josephus. 
According to the latter, the first important event 
of Festus’ governorship was the decision of the 
emperor in favour of the Syrians at Caesarea 
(Felix, sub Jin.), This was efiected by Beiyllus 
(so all MSS in Jos. Ant. xx, viii. 9 ; vulgo ‘ Bnrrus’), 
Greek secretary to the emperor, whom the Syrians 


had won by corruption. This decision provoked 
the Jews to riots, in which Josephus sees the first 
simmerings of the war of 06. This point must not 
be forgotten when we come to the question of 
dates. The other principal occurrences of F estus’ 
tenure of office mentioned b;f Josephus were, yfr, 9<5ty, 
the putting down of the Sicarii, and especially of 
one dangerous rebel, similar to the one of Ac 
{Ant. XX. viii. 10 ; cf. BJ II. xiv. 1) ; secondly, the 
disturbances at Jerusalem in consequence of the 
wall erected at the temple to intercept the view 
from the new wing of Agrippa’s palace. Festus 
took the side of Agrippa, but allowed the priests 
to appeal to Rome. Before the result of this 
appeal was known Festus died. 

The important question connected with the name 
of Festus is that of chronology (see art. CHRONO- 
LOGY of NT, p. 417(1’.). According to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Eus. Chron,, Schone ii. 148f.; Hier. 
de vir. illustr.), Felix became procurator in tlie 
eleventh year of Claudius (51), Festus in the sceoud 
year of Nero (56), Albinns succeeded Festus in Die 
sixth or seventh year of Nero (60 or 61), and the 
Acts bring us (so Euthal. Fraef. in Faull) to 
the fourth year of Nero (58). There has been a 
tendency lately, c.g. on the part of Blass and Har- 
nack, to revert to this chronology. But apart 
from the fact that had Festus governed Juda'a for 
four or five years, Josei>hus would surely have ha<l 
moi'c to tell us in connexion with his procurator- 
ship, the authority of Eusebius in this matter is 
more than precarious. Eusebius, doubtless, made 
use of Julius Africanus, who in turn used Justus 
of Tiberias, who stated the death -year of Agrippa 
II. But that Justus stated the years of the pro- 
curatorships there is not a word of evidence t<‘ 
prove. Eusebius may be as far from the truth 
here as when ho places the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution in ()7-“0S. At the same time 
the question is worth reconsidering, and the recent 
discussion of Ilarnack {Chronol. d, aUchr* Lit. 
p. 233 ir.) deserves more minute discusHion than 
the limits of this ai’ticlo allow. The chronology of 
Eusebius has the merit, ho it what it may, of 
fitting in with Clemen’s date for St. Paurs arrest, 
namely, A.D. 54 (1 Corinthians, §6). But that 
the rule of Festus was a short one, everything 
goes to prove ; and, as we saw above, the dlsturh- 
anccs which then began wore viewed by tfosephus 
as the first mutter ings of the groat storm of the 
year GO. But it would help \m much if wo could 
fix the date of the arrival of Alhinus, which was 
separated by only a few stormy months from the 
death of Festus. Unfortunately, we have only the 
terminus ad quern firmly fixed, namely, the summer 
of 62 (Schllrer, HJP 1. ii. 183, note il). That his 
successor Gessius Florus was procurator only from 
64-66 may be taken as proved {lb, note 58)^. But 
we have only inferential evidence, though it 
amounts to high probability, that the rule of 
Albinns was short. FerhaT)S the date furnislKwl 
by Aretas, with which Harnaok fails to deal 
satisfactorily, coupled with the general data of St. 
Paul’s life (1 Corinthians, § 6, small print), may 
suffice to make us pause before putting the arrival 
of Festus anything like as early as 56.^ On tlie 
other hand, as Albinns cannot have arrived later 
than 62, and the events of Festus’ procurators! up, 
together with those which follow his death and 
precede the arrival of Albinns, though insufficient 
to fill five years, are yet too many for one year, it 
is hardly possible to place the arrival of Festus 
later than 60. The system adopted s.v. CHRONO- 
LOGY may be right in going back two ycjira 
further (60 to 58), On the whole this variation may 
be taken, upon a full review of all our materials, 
as the most probable limit of doubt as regards this 
important date. It may be remarked that if F'estun 
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arrived in 60, the 5ter£a 5Xi? of Ac 28^® ends about 
February 63j between this and the Neronian perse- 
cution of nildsiimiiier G4, to which Harnack would 
again bring back St. Paul’s death, there is suffi- 
cient though hardly ample time for the events 
presupposed in the Epp. to Timothy and Titus {see 
Schiirer, as quoted above, esp. note 38 ; Harnack, 
as quoted above ; Blass, Acta Apost, Ed, Flulol, 
p. 23, and the authorities for Chronology of NT). 

A. Kobektson. 

FETCH. — To fetch is to cwiisc to come^ as Fuller, 
Holy JFaj're, 230, ‘ If they should say the Templars 
were burned wrongfully, they may be fetched over 
the coals themselves for charging his Holinesse so 
deeply ’ ; and this meaning is easily seen in most of 
its phrases. 

1. Fetch tcp, 1 S 6“^ 7k So Shaks. Ant, and Cleop. 
tv. XV. 35— 

‘ Had I great Jnno’s power, 

The strong'-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 

And set thee by Jove’s side.’ 

2. Fetch again, i.e. cause to come back (see Again): 

1 Es 4^-^ ‘ Swift is the sun in his course, for he com- 
p %sseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his 
course again to his own place in one day’ {irdXLv 
dTTorplx^L). Cf. Bunyan, Holy Citie, 252, ‘ Kevivings 
that (like Aquavitm) do fetch again, and chear up 
the soul’ ; and Tindale, Expositions, 165, *Hg will 
return again unto his mercy, and fetch his power 
home again, which he lent to vex thee.’ 3. Fetch 
about I 2 S 142® ‘To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing’ (nnp 

ustin*, lit. ‘ for the purpose of bringing round 
the face of the business,’ or as IIV ‘ to change the 
face of the matter’). See About, and cf. Shaks. 
K, John, IV. ii. 24 — 

‘ Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about.* 

Bacon, Essays, ^ Of Cunning ’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
95, 1. 5), ‘ It is strange, how long some men will he 
in wait, to speake somewhat they desire to say : 
and how farre about they will fetch; and how 
many other Matters they will beat over to come 
near it.’ 4. Fetch a compass, i.e. ‘ make a circuit,’ 
instead of going in a straiglit line. Thus Fuller, 
Flsgah Sight, IV. ii. 43, ‘ Wicked men may for a 
time retard, not finally obstruct our access to 
happiness. It is but fetching a compass, making 
two steps for one ; a little more pains and patience 
will do the deed.’ The Heb. is simply the verb app 
sdhhabh, which means to make a turning or a 
circuit. RV gives ‘ turn about’ in Nn 34^ Jos 15k 
and ‘ make a circuit ’ in 2 S 5'-^, 2 K 3®. The 
Gr. is Tepdpxoixai, go round about, Ac 28^® (RV 
‘make a circuit’).* In ‘fetch a compass’ as in 
‘fetch about’ the idea of the circuitous route is 
not in the verb, but in its complement, f See 
Compass. Similar phrases are found, as T. 
Adams, II Peter, 54, ‘Merchants would give 
much to know a short cut to those remote places 
of traffic, without passing straits or fetching bouts’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 29, ‘As if sensible or his sad 
fate, and desirous to deferre what he cannot avoid, 
he [the Jordan] fetcheth many turnings and wind- 
ings, but all will not excuse him from falling into 
‘•he Dead sea.’ 5. Fetch a stroke, Dt 19® ‘ his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the' axe.’ So Fuller, Holy 
Warre, 219, ‘ Being about to fetch another stroke, 
the Prince with his foot gaue him such a blow that 
he felled liim to the ground ’ ; and Bunyan, Holy 

♦Lightfoot {Fresh Revision^ 193) says, *We have heard how 
the inquiring schoolboy has been perplexed at reading that St. 
Paul and his companions “fetched a compass” when they set 
sail from Syracuse (Ac 28^3), not being able to reconcile this state- 
ment with* the date given for the invention of this instrument.’ 

t l^ller, Holy Warre, p. 119, says, Mils navie he sent about 
by Spain’; then on p. 120, ‘behold his navie there safely 
arriving, which with much difficultie and danger had fetched a 
cempass about Spain.* 
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War (Clar. Press ed. p. 47, 1. 20), ‘ If I fetch my 
blow, Mansoid, down you go.’ 6, Fetch one's 
breath. Sir 31^^ ‘he fetcheth not his wind shoib 
upon ids bed ’ (oi)/: derdpLaiueL, RV ‘ he dotli not 
breathe hard’). Cf. Sliaks. 1 Henry IV. H. iv. 
579, ‘Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets’ ; and Troilus, HI. ii. 23, ‘She does so 
blush, and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
were frayed with a sprite: I’ll fetch Jier. It is 
the prettiest villain : she fetches her breath so 
short as a new-ta’en sparrow.’ 

In Old English there were two distinct verbs, fet and fetch. 
Fet seems to have been the older of the two. Indeed, Biadley 
{OxJ. Fng. Diet. s.v. ‘Fetch’) belieies that Platt and Sie\ers 
are right in deriving fetch from fet by a singular senes of 
changes. The i of the oldest form feti-aii became a consonantal 
y, then this ty being sounded as cc became written so, and cc 
easily passed into the spelling ch, Cf. ort-yeard, in Old Eng. 
orceard, now orchard. 

Fet and Fetch were synonjunous in meaning, as we may see 
from Tindale, whose tra (1534) of Mt 241" is jg, ‘ And let him 
which is on the housse toppe not come downe to fet (Zpact) eny 
thinge out of his housse. Nether let him which is in the feld'e 
returne backe to fetche {clpat) his clothes.’ F’et gradually ga\ e 
way to fetch. In the Geneva version of 1560 it is found m the 
imperat., 1 S 20^1 ‘ wherefore now send and fet him vntoine, for 
he shal surely dye,* and in the indie., Dt 1012 ‘Then the Elders 
of hiscitie shal send and fet him thence.’ And even in A\’ of 
1611 the infin. is once empl03'ed, Jer 3G21 ‘So the king sent 
lehudi to fet the roule.’ But after the Old Eng. period the 
word was used chiefly in the past tense and past ptep., as an 
alternative with‘fetcht’ or ‘ fetched,’ and that is its use else- 
where in AV. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV ‘ fet ’ occurs 9 times (2 S 05 1127, 1 K 7i3 
923, 2 K 114, 2 Ch 1211, Jer 2623 3621, Ac 2813) ; ‘ fetcht’ 5 times 
(Gn 187, 1 S 71, 2 S 142, 2 K 39, 2 Ch 117) ; and ‘fetched ' G times 
(Gn 184 2714, Jos 153, jg igis, 1 s IO22, 2 S 4‘>). In course of 
time, chiefly through the influence of Dr. Pans (1762) and Dr. 
Blajmey (1760), *fet’ was banished from AV. In his Camb. 
Paragraph Bible of 1873, Scrivener restored it to all its original 
places, and Scrivener’s text is used m the Camb. Bible Jor 
Schools and Colle<)es. But the Camb. and Oxf. Parallel Bibles 
do not use it once. They use even ‘fetcht’ only once, Gn 1S7 ; 
elsew'here always * fetched.’ J . HASTINGS, 

FETTER. — Three Heb. words are translated 
fetter. 1. niyni, Arab, nahds,^ copper. In La 3’ 
this word is rendered chain, in Jer 39^ 52^^ (RV) 
fetters, also in Jg 2 S 2 K 25k 2 Cli 3Gk 
In the Arab. tr. by Van Dyck, n:ci-ini is rendered 
sildsil nahds, copper chains, or sits Hat am min 
nahds, two chains of copper. It is still the custom 
in Syria to attach a chain to each of the rings put 
round a prisoner’s ankles, the middle of the chain 
being fastened to liis ^rdle. A prisoner is thus, 
according to the Arabic way of speaking, bound 
with two chains. 2. ^ns), Syr. kebU (a late word 
borrowed from Aramaic. The Arab, kahrd is 
probably a loan-word from the Aramaic). There 
are tAvo passages in which this w^ord is used, both 
referring to fetters of iron, Ps 105^® and Ps 149*=*. 

3. pi, D'pT (Is 45^k Hah 3^® fetters of captives. Job 
36® fig.). Horses and other animals are usually 
tethered by ropes fastened to the fore foot and 
the hind foot on one side. W. Caeslaw, 

FEYER,— See Medicine. 

FIELD.—See Ageiculture. 

FIERY SERPENT.— See Sekaphim and Seepent. 

FIGS (Duxn Wentm, the fruit of the fg tree, 
which is rtp<n te'Sndh ; in NT crvKTj is the Jig tree, 
and a-vKov the fg ). — The fig tree. Ficus Carica, L., 
is cultivated everywhere in the Holy Land, and 
also grows spontaneously in many places. It is 
a tree of moderate size, seldom attaining a height 
of 15 ft., but its spreading branches often cover a 
circle with a diameter of 25 to 30 ft. Fig trees 
are habitually planted near houses, and the people 
sit in their shade, and that of the vines which 
grow over the trellises. This familiar siglit did 
not fail to be noted in OT and Apocr. as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity (1 K 4^®, Mic 4’*, Zee 3^®, 
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1 Mac 14^^). There are numerous varieties of figs 
cultivated, some of \\liich Lear a tart, Llackish 
fruit, others a sweet, greenish or whitish one. 
The branches are straggling and naked in wintei, 
but when tlie rains are nearly or quite over, small 
green knobs appear at the ends of the twigs. They 
are the young fruits, a? pog^ ‘ green ligs ’ (Ca 2^^). 
The leaf-bud now expands, and the new pale green 
leaves soon more or less overshadow the little ligs. 
This is a familiar sign of eaily summer (Mt 24^-). 
Hence a lig tree witli leaves must already have 
young fiuits, or it will be banen for the season. 
The first figs ripen late in Mayor early in June. 
Tliey are called in Heb. bikkih'dh, in Arab. 

hdkfirah, that is, frst Ti}}Qy Is 28'* ( AV hastg Jruit)^ 
Jer 24^, Hos 9^*^, JVIic 7b 

When our Lord came to the fig tree near 
Bethany (Mk IP-^), just before the passover, i.e, 
from late in Marcli to the middle of April, Hhe 
time of figs was not yet,’ that is, the season for 
ripe ligs had not come. Among the various ex- 
planations of Christ's action which may be given, 
the only ones which seem to us worthy of con- 
sideration are the following: (1) That being 
hungry, and seeing from a distance that the tree 
had leaves, and therefore Avas not dead, he came, 
not to find new fg.% but to find and eat any ligs 
of the last season Avhich might have remained over 
on the tree. The expression ‘if Imply he might 
find anything thereon’ implies that ho did not 
expect to find much. One or tw'o ligs Avill often 
stay an empty stomach marvellously. According 
to this opinion, the ofi'ence of the fig tree was the 
fact of not having what must have been a very 
exceptional relic of a former harvest. (2) That, 
'inding leaves, he knew that there should be young 
fruit, and hoped that there might, even at that 
early period, be ‘the first ripe figs,’ hikJctirdh. 
According to this interpretation, the fault of the 
fig tree Avas in not having a precocious fig or tAvo 
before the time, ‘for the time of figs Avas not yet.’ 
We Avill not dispute the possibility of finding a 
Avinter fig or two on a tree (although during a 
residence of thirty-three years in Syria A\^e have | 
searched and inquired in vain for them), or of the 
exceptionally early maturing of some Amriety of 
figs, perhaps not noAv cultivated. Neither of these 
theories, however, accords Avith our conception of 
Christ’s justice. In neither case aa'-ouM the lig 
tree be tlameAvorthy. We are not held account- 
able for extraordinary attainments in religion. 
(3) Christ was at the moment hungry. Orientals 
do not eat early in the morning. Labourers and 
artificers come fasting to their AA’ork, and often 
toil an hour or tAvo before eating. So it is pre- 
sumable that our Saviour, in his morning Avalk 
of tAvo miles from Bethany to Jerus., had not 
broken his fast. The physical sensation of hunger 
as a basis gave direction to his thoughts, as he 
happened to see a most familiar spectacle, a fig 
tree, at a distance, Avith fresh, young foliage. Tlie 
fact that it is mentioned that ‘ the time of figs AA^as 
not yet’ (AV), or ‘it Avas not the season of figs’ 
(RV), would seem to prove that Christ Avould not 
have thought it strange had he not found winter 
figs or precocious first fridts. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that he could have condemned the tree for 
that. But, Avhen he arrived, be found no firnit at 
all. Immediateljr the disappointment of unsatisfied 
hunger v'is lost in the moral lesson Avhich flashed 
across nis imiii A fig tree Avith leaves shouhl 
ha\"e at least green fruit. This one had none. 
There was pr'ctension, Avhich, in the moral sphere, 
is hypocrisy. Having leaves and no fruit, it Avas 
a deceiver. The ripeness of the fruit is not the 
noint. If it had had unripe fruit, it AA'oiild not 
have been condemned. It Avas condemned because 
it had nothing but leaves. 


The failure of the fig and vine Avas a sign of 
great distiess (Jer 5^'^ 8^‘^, J1 Hah 3^^* Ligs 
Avere drietl and piessed into cakes for food (I 8 2r>‘^). 
Tliese Avere used as poultices (2 K 20”^, is 38-^). 
Fig Icav'es are tliick, palmately lobed, and often 
a span or more across. There is no good reason 
to doubt the identity of the leaves avIucIi Adam 
and Eve used to make aiuoiis (Gu 3')* 

G. E. Post. 

FIGURE.-— 1. T)t 4’® ‘ Lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graA^en image, tlie similitude of 
any figure’ shnel^ Driver ‘statue.’ The Avord 
is found al^o 2 Ch 33’'*^® EV ‘idol,’ and Ezk 8'*'® 
EV ‘ image.’ The meaning ‘statue’ is conlirmed 
by the Phocn. inscriptions. Sec Driver on Dt4^® 
and Davidson on Ezk 8^^). The Eng, Avord seems 
to be used in the obsolete sense of the distinctive 
shajic or appearance of a person or thing. "Hie 
Gen. version has ‘ a graven image or reproseutaciou 
of anie figure’ ; the Bishops’, ‘ a graveii image and 
picture of any manor of figure.’ Of. Chaucer, 
Monk's Tale, 232 — 

* And thanne had god of him [Nohnehadnezzar] compassioun, 
And him restoied his rejyne and his hguro 

i.e. his proper shape as a man. So Shaks. Hamlet, 
1. i. 41— 

* In the same figure, like the king that’s dead.’ 

2 , 1 K 6^® ‘ he carved all the Avails of the house 
round about Avitli carved figures of cUerubims’ 
(mv^po Qnildaoth occurs onljr in this ch. and the 
next: 6^® EV ‘Avas carved,’ Lc. ‘Avas carving of’; 
(j3a EV ‘carvings’; 7®^ EV ‘gravings’). These 
‘caiwed figures’ (as the single Hob. Avord is here 
tP’) Averc representations of cherubim cut in relief 
on the AA^ood of the doors. See CARViN’d. l^'or 
this use of the Eng. AA’-ord, cf. Caxton, C(do, A iii. b, 

‘ to adoure the y mages and other fygures humayn ’ ; 
and Milton, Lycidas, 105 — 

‘ Next Camua, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

Ills mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim.’ 

3. Is 44’® ‘ The carpenter . . . makoth it [the 
image] after the figure of a man ’ (n^^iiJii ttthhmth). 
The Heb. is frequent for the outAvard appearance 
of a person or thing. It occurs along A\'ith sHmel 
(above) in Dt 4’® and is tP’ ‘ likeness.’ The En<^, 
Avord is used in the same sense as 1 above. Cf. 
He I® Wye. * he is f-ho schynyngo of glorio, and 
figure of his substaunce’; and Mk IG’® Tind. 
‘After that, he appered unto two of them in a 
straunge figure.’ 4. Ac ‘ figures Avhich ye made 
to AAwship them’ ; and Ro 5’’’ ‘Avho is the figure of 
him that Avas to come ’ [rtnro^). Sanday-llcadlam’s 
note on the Greek word is as folloAvs — 

rCrros (tuttjw) : (1) the * impression ’ loft by a sharp blow (tok 
tC'tov tuv Y,Xt»v, ‘ the print of the nails,’ Jn 20»-5), in parlioular the 

* stamp ’ struck by a die; (2) inasmuch as such a stamp bears 
the figure on the face of the die, ‘ copy,’ ‘ figure,’ or ‘ representa- 
tion ’ ; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, * mould,’ 

* pattern, ‘ exemplar ’ ; (4) hence in the special sense of the 
word t>’pe which we have adopted from the Greek of NT, ‘ an 
event or person in history corresponding in certain character- 
istic features to another event or person.*^ 

In Ac 7*’® the meaning is ‘representations’ or 
‘images of gods’ (the second meaning above) ; in 
Ro 5’’’ it is ‘type’ (the fourth meaning above). 
5. He O®'’ ‘Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made Avith hands, which are the figures of 
the true ; but into heaven itself ’ {dvHTVTra rCiv 
oXtiOlvCop, RV ‘like in pattern to the true’) ; and 
1 R 3®’ ‘ The like figure Avhereunto even baptism 
doth also noAv save us’ (5 /cal ij/j.ds dprlrvirov pDp 
a(b^€L ^dmerya, RV ‘ Avhich also after a true likeness 
doth noAv save you [reading ifids with edd.], even 
baptism,’ RVm ‘in the antitype’). The antitype 
( t 6 dvrirvirov) is the event or person in history 
that corresponds AAuth the type (6 ti ^ ttos ) — ^see 
Sanday-Headlam above. The one that occurs first 
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in history is the type, the second the antitype. 
Hence in He 9-'^ lieaven is the type, the holy 
place in the tabeinacle the antitype ; but in 1 P 3-^ 
the 'water of the deluge is the type, of ^vhich 
baptism is the antitype. See Type, and cf. Cart- 
wright, C&Ti. Rdig. (1651) i. 222, ‘The Rock . . . 
■was a Type and a Figure of Christ.’ C. He 9^ *a 
ligure for the time then present,’ and IP® ‘Ac- 
counting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead ; from whence also he received him 
in a figure ’ [wapajSoX'fjy IIV ‘ parable,’ in both). The 
meaning of 9® is clear, but IP® is much disputed. 

There are two favourite interpretations : (1) * As a parable,* 
sc. of the resurrection. Wyclit (‘in to a parable’) and the 
Khemish (‘ for a parable ’) decline to commit themselves.* 
Tind. in erl. of 1534 translates ‘ for an ensaniple,’ and is 
followed by Coverdale ; but in 1520 ed, he had boldly ‘as an 
ensample of the resurrection,’ and this was adopted by Oranmer, 
and very nearly by the Bishops (‘ in a certaine similitude of the 
remrrection'). This tr“ gives a well-recognized seti'e to votpct^oXv,. 
The objection felt against it is that Isaac was actually not raised 
from the dead. Hence the favourite interpretation at present 
is that of AV ‘ in a figure,’ Le figuiatively ; Isaac was not really 
dead, but he was as good as dead, and so figuratively was raised 
from the dead (see Westcott, ad loc ). Cf. Geneva *m a sort.’ 
The objection is that TctpoijSeXY, has not elsewhere this meaning. 

7, 1 Co 4® ‘And these things, brethren, I have in 
a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos’ 
(geTecrx'»?/^<i'ricra). The Gr. verb tr^^ ‘in a ligure 
transferred ’ elsewhere means to change one’s form 
or appearance (o'X'^ga) into some other form, 

2 Co 1P®‘ (AV ‘ transform,’ RV ‘fashion into’ 
or ‘ fashion as ’) and Ph 3^^ (AV ‘ change,’ RV 
‘ fashion anew ’). Here it is the truth stated that 
is to change its application : applied hy the 
apostle to himself and Apollos, it really applies to 
the Corinthians.f 8. Sir 49® ‘he made mention 
of the enemies under the figure of the rain’ {iv 
SfjL(3pqj, RV ‘ he remembered the enemies in storm,’ 
RVm ‘ in rain’). 

RV gives ‘figure’ for AV ‘interpretation’ in 
Pr 1®, but with ‘ interpretation ’ in niarg. (n;f'*?D), 
elsewhere only Hah 2® (EV ‘proverb,’ RVm 

* riddle ’) ; and for AV ‘ fashion,’ Ac 7 '*'^ t\jto$ (see 
Fashion). RV also introduces the verb ‘ to 
figure,’ not in AV text, Lv 26^ (‘ figured stone’ as 
AVm, Ileb. pK, AV ‘image of stone’); and 
Nu 33®® (‘ figured stones^" Heb. AV ‘ pictures ’). 
See Idolatry and Stone. This meaning of the 
verb (evidently ‘adorned with figures or designs’) 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Rich. II. ill. iii. 150 — 

* ril give my jewels for a set of beads, . . . 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FILL, — Asasubsi., meaning a full supply, fill 
is used of food, Lv 25 ‘®, Dt 23®'^ ; of drink, 2 Es 1®®, 
Jth 7“^ ; and metaphorically of love, Pr 7^® ‘ Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning.’ Cf. 
S. Rutherford, Letters, xxkv., ‘those who livelong, 
and get a heavy; fill of this life ’ ; and Shaks. TroiL 
and Cress. V. viii. 4 — 

‘ Rest, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and death.* 

The verb to fill is frequently used by Wyclif 
(and oilier early writers) in the sense of execute, 
accomplish, modern Thus Gn 27® (1388) ‘ he 

hadde go in to the feel'd to fille the comaundment 
of the fadir ’ (1382 ‘ that he fulfille the heest of the 
fader’) ; Lk 9®^ (1380) ‘forsothe Moyses and Elye 
weren seyn in mageste ; and thei seyden his goynge 
out, which he was to fillinge in Jerusalem’ (1388 

* wliich he should fulfille ’). So once in AV, 2 Es 4®® 
‘ wlien the number of seeds is filled in you’ (im- 
plctus fuerit ; RV ‘ fulfilled ’). 

♦ But the Rhem, NT has a marginal note, * That is, in figure 
and mysterie of Christ dead, and aliue againe.’ This margin 
probably ga^'e AV the word ‘ figure.’ 
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himself * (S^ lu. v lotWov) ; and 1 K 14* ‘ Anse^ I p 

Uiee, and disguise thyself’ (Theod: ctxvT&'i). 


To ‘ fill up ’ is to fill to the full, the prep, up, like 
Gr. Kara, intensifying the verb : as Mt 23^- ‘ Fili 
ye up then the measure of your fathers ’ {wXjjpw- 
(rare ) ; * 1 Th 2‘® ‘ to fill up their sins ahvay ' {ds rd 
dvanrXnpiicai) ; Col I®'* ‘ Who now rejoice in iny 
sufierings for you, and fill up that 'which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in niy flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church’ {dvra.va’irXtjpQj, RV ‘fill 
up on my part,’ which is Liglitfoot’s tr.) f ; ^It 9^® 
* No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse ’ (to TrXTjpcoju.a atiroO, lit. ‘ its filling ’ ; RV ‘ that 
which should fill it up ’) ; so hlk 2®^ ; Rev 15^ ‘ in 
them is filled up the wrath of God ’ (eVeXeo-^T?, RV 
‘is finished’). Of. Shaks. 1 Hennj IV, III. ii. 116— 

* To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne.* 

J. Hastings. 

FILLET. — Two words are tr^^ so : (1) o'-n Mt, 
Jer 52-’^ of that which would ‘ compass’ the pillars 
which king Solomon had made in the house of the 
IjORD, and which the Clialdfoans brake to carry 
the brass awaj^; AVm ‘thread’ ; RV ‘line,’ which 
is the translation in 1 K 7^® of both AV and RV. 
See Pillar and Temple. The same word is used 
for the scarlet ‘thread’ which Raliab jdaced in 
her window (Jos 2^®}, and for the threefold ‘ cord’ 
which cannot be broken of Ec 4H (2) [pic’n] 
hdshlik, only found in plu. and with suffixes, 
Ex 27^®* SS**® 38^®* ^®* of that which clasped 

the pillars in the tabernacle, those of the pillars of 
the court being overlaid with silver, tliose of the 
pillars at the door with gold. See Pillar and 
Tabernacle. The verb p?n hishshak, to furnish 
with fillets, is tr*^ ‘ fillet ’ where it occurs, Ex 27^^ 
‘the pillars . . . shall be filleted with silv^er,’ 38^® 
‘the pillars . . . 'u^ere filleted with silver,’ 38®^ 
‘[Be 2 alel] filleted them’ (RV ‘made fiRets for 
them’). 

A fillet is a little thread (Lat. fllum, a thread, 
Fr. fl, dim. Jilet). Its oldest and commonest appli- 
cation is to a ribbon for binding the hair. Thus 
Spenser, FQ I. iii. 4— 

* From her faire head her fillet she undight * ; 

and Fuller, Ilohj Warre, 125, ‘They pleaded that 
the Crown was tied on Guy’s head with a woman s 
fillet.’ But it came to be used early, and is still in 
use, for any narrow strip of binding material. 

J. Hastings. 

FINE. — For the suhst. Fine see Crimes and 
Punishments. The adj. ‘fine’ is of frequent 
occurrence, but only in a few cases does it re- 
present a Heb. or Gr. word. These are: (1) 
tObh, 2 Ch 3®-® ‘fine gold,’ Ezr 8®^ ‘fine copper,’ 
La 4^ ‘ most fine gold’ (in Gn 2’® it is tr® ‘good,’ its 
usual tr", ‘ the gold of that laud is good’). Aram. 
39 tdbh, Du 2®® ‘fine gold.’ (2) shriJc, Is 19^ 
‘ fine flax,’ lit. ‘ combed flax,’ as RV. (3) phz, 
Ca 5^^ ‘ most fine gold,’ Ges. ‘ refined gold.’ (4) njn 

* Cf. Shaks. K. John, ii. i. 556— 

‘1 trust we shall. 

If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her.’ 

t This is the only occurrence of the particular compound Strr^ 
ecven-fryiYipco) m biblical Greek. Lightfoofc gives classical quota- 
tions, in order to bring out that the special force of atv/ is 
‘ from another quarter.’ That is what is sought to be expressed 
by ‘ on my part.’ But T. K. Abbott (‘ Intern. Orit. Com.’ in 
loo.) points out that u.va.tr}.'/ipm itself, in the two instances 
where in NT it is used with vtmfvpox. (1 Co Ph expresses 

a supply coming from a different quarter from the deficiency. 
He finds the idea of balance in the avd, and hopes it is not an 
over-refinement to suggest that ^rn-otva-irKvipctu is more unassuming 
than mwaXY,piu, ‘since part of the force of the word is thrown 
on the idea of correspondence.’ Christ’s afflictions are incom- 
plete till Paul brings his quota of affliction to add to them. And 
every Christian must bring his quota of affliction to add tc 
them before they are complete. For the afflictions are not 
the afflictions of the Redeemer, but of His Body the Church 
They are His afflictions just because the Church is Uis Body. 
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MUhhy Ps 81^® 147^"* ^ the finest of the wheat,’ lit. 
as AVm and IlVm ‘fat of wheat’ : the fuller 
plirase ‘ kidney-fat of wheat ’ is found in Dt 32K 
(5) Kadap6^, Jth 10® ‘fine bread’ (RVm ‘pure’). 

In all other cases ‘ fine ’ goes with its subst. in 
order to bring out the full meaning of the subst. in 
the Heb. or Greek. It is used (1) along with linen 
ioT^'^ sMsh, Gn 41-*2, Ex 25^ etc., Ezk 16^''-^^ 27^; 
tor ps biAz, 1 Ch 421 1527 , 2 Ch 3’^ Est 1® 8^®, 
Ezk 27^®; for sddhinj Pr Sl^^* (RV ‘linen gar- 
ments’), Is 323; for ^etiin^ Pr 7^® (RV ‘linen 
of the yarn’); for j3i5o-(ros, Lk 16^^, Rev IS’^; for 
(adj.) ^vdcnvo^, 1 Es 3®, Rev 18^® igs&is 14 . 

(Tivdibv, Mk IS'^® (RV ‘a linen cloth’). (2) With 
jflonr for n^o soleih, Lv 2^ etc., Nu 6^® etc., 1 K 4'-, 
2 K 71- ^8, i Ch 929 2329 , Ezk 16^3- 46^^ ; and for 

ffefxtdaXi^, Sir So^ SS^h Bel®, 2 Mac l^ Rev IS^®. 
(3) With gold for ^^pdz, Job 28^7^ Ps 
Pr 8 ^ 2 , Ca 5^®, Is IS''^, La 4 ^ ; for ohd kethem. Job 
Pr 25 ^ 2 ^ 10 ® (RV ‘pure gold’); and for pnri 

hdr'd^ Pr 3^^ Zee 9®. (4) With brass for x<^^«'oXb 

'^cLvov [-os], Rev 1^® 2^3 (RV ‘ burnished ’). Thus the 
adj., which was introduced to mark a distinction 
in the Heb. and Greek words, has been used so 
freely as to obliterate any distinction, and RV has 
I done little to restore it. ‘ Pine’ means ^ finished^ 
(La.t. finitus. Old Pr. fpi)^ and hence of superior 
quality, and that is its meaning in all those 
places. RV, however, has introduced the word in 
the sense of ‘broken small,’ ‘of minute particles,’ 
Dt 92 ^ ‘ as fine as dust ’ (n 2 i;> pi, AV ‘ small as 
dust’). 

The verb to ^ne (mod. ^refine’) is derived from 
the adj., and signifies to make pure. It occurs 
only Job 28^ ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and 
a place for gold where they fine it ’ (^pr, R V ‘ which 
they refine’). ‘P’ining’is used twice, Pr 17® ‘the 
fining pot is for silver’ (^"’^'5, Amer. RV ‘refining 
pot ’), so 272 ^. ‘ I'iner ’ occurs only Pr 25“* ‘ a vessm 

for the finer’ Amer. RV ‘reliner’). 

J. Hastings. 

FIR (lyina h&rdsh ; once n^nns herCthhn, Ca p7 . 
dpKevdoSj Kidpos, tItvs, KVTrdpidaoSj TretJKTj ; abies, 
c%ipTessus). From the numerous words by which 
the LXX has tr*^ the Heb. original, it is clear 
that the learned men of that day were not agreed 
as to the identity of the tree intended. In a 
considerable number of passages the tr“ is not 
the name of a tree at all. The conditions required 
in the tree are — (1) That it could supply boards 
and planks and timber for doors (LXX TreiV-ti'ai, 
1 K 6^®* 3*^). (2) That it could supply beams (I^XX 

KidpLvoi, 2 Ch 3®) for the roofing of the temple. 
These must have been large, and very strong. 
(3) That it was useful in shipbuilding (Ezk 27®). 
The LXX in this passage lias transposed the words 
for cedar and fir, giving as follows : ‘ The cedar 
from Senir was built for thee, the planks of the 
decks were taken off the cypress of Lebanon, of 
which to make for thee pine masts.’ It uses here 
KVTdptcrcros for the transposed word. It is not clear 
Avhy the word pine in the last clause was added. 
Peiha])s it refers to the resinous quality of the 
wood. (4) It was suitable for musical instruments 
(2 S 6®). The LXX, however, in this passage 
renders the word berbsMm by ir Icrx^h strength, 
and not by the name of any tree. This corre- 
sponds with the parallel passage 1 Ch 13® ‘with 
all their might,’ where the Heb. text is 

instead of ^33. If we adopt the 

reading of 1 Ch in 1 S, the abruptness and apparent 
unseasonableness of the mention of the wood of 
which the musical instruments were made is 
avoided, and the two passages satisfactorily recon- 
ciled. The slight clerical error Avhich would thus 
be corrected is obvious on a comparison of the 
two texts side by side. Biidde has adopted tliis 
amended reading in Ms’ new edition of the text 


of Samuel. Should we also adopt it, there would 
no longer be any necessity to consider the adapta- 
tion of the berosh to the manufacture of musical 
instruments (see Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 

Finns Halepensis, Mill., has been proposed as 
tlie equivalent of hMsh. But its wood is not 
durable, and would hardly have been chosen for 
the beams of tlie temple. Tw^o other trees have 
been pioposed as the equivalent of berosh, either 
of which would meet all the re(piirements : Juni- 
per us excelsa, M.B., and Cupressus seuiperrirens, 
L. The former is called in Arab, lizzdb and 
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sherhin. It grows in the alpine and snb-alpine 
region.s of Lebanon and Antilebalion, up to an alti- 
tude of 9000 ft. Its comus, when not backed by 
the AA^oodinan, is ovate-lanceolate. Its trunk ia 
straight, and its wood very solid and durable. 
It has dense ascending branches, small appressed 
leaves, and black berries as largo as a marrowfat 
pea. The wood is well stored with resin — a fact 
which threatens the tree with extinction, as the 
'remaining forests are fast being cut down by the 
tar smelters. Its trunks make solid and inde- 
structible beams, and its wood, Avhich is reddish 
and fragrant, is suitable for boards, planks, ship 
timber, and other purposes. But, notwithstanding 
the suitableness of the juniper as a tree to the 
requirements of the case, the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the cypress, Cupressus semper virens, 
L. This tree has qualities resembling those of 
the last named. It has a straight trunk, lioii- 
zontal, somewhat straggling branches, forming an 
ovate-oblong comus, small appressed leaves, and 
globular galbules, about an inch in diameter, com- 
posed of woody, shield-shaped'' scales. Its wood is 
useful for all tlie purposes indicated for the fir. 
Its name, Kvvdpctr<ros, is one of the most frequen* 
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traBslations of it in the LXX. It is called in 
Arab, saru and slurhtn^ both of ’which are the 
equivalent of C7jpress in that language. Contrary 
to an opinion cited in Oxf, Heh. Lex., under the 
head it is found in abundance in Lebanon 
and Antilebanon. A variety of it, "with ascend- 
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ing branches, forming a lanceolate comus, is the 
familiar cemetery eypresft, so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oriental cities. ISIany of these have 
tall straight trunks, ■which would make massive 
beams and ship timbers. G. E. Post. 

. FIRE (in OT most commonly s5?n, irdp, Trvpuxfjihs, 
also njx, n-iy3 ; in Dn occurs Aram, w ; in NT 
TTvp, also TTvpd, ^ds) denotes primarily the ordinaiy 

f access of combustion, with its accompaniments of 
ight and heat. The Scripture references to it 
are too numerous to classify exhaustively. Those 
which deserve special attention fall into two 
groxips, according as the word is used in a literal 
or in a figurative ^ense. 

I. Literal Usage.— Here we may distinguish 
— 1. Fire accompanying God’s presence. Besides 
numerous metaphorical allusions in conne^cipn 
with theophanies, there are several references to 
fire as a pliysical phenomenon appearing on such 
occasions. See Gn 15^^, Ex 3^ (the burning bush), 
Ex, 19^®, Dt 4®*^ (Mt. Sinai), Ex .40^, Nu 9^®, Dt 1^, 
Ps 78^^ 105^ (the guiding pillar). 2 . Sacrificial 
fire, (a) Sacrifice by fire was a primitive mode of 
worship (Gn 8-® 22®J. (6) Under the Mosaic law 
fire, was a most important means of ofiering the 
various prescribed sacrifices, which are described 
as ‘ offenijgs ma^e by fire unfo J".’ For this pur- 
pose a fire, was kept continually burning; on the 
altar of .barnt-ofieiing (Lv 6^?, 1 Es 6^^).,?, Accord; 


ing to Lv 9-^ it had a miraculous origin, and it 
was similarly rekindled in Solomon’s temple (2 Ch 
7^*^). Some find a reference to this perpetual fire 
in Is 31^ (but see Cheyne, Delitzsch, in loc.), and 
in the name Ariel (the hearth of God?) applied to 
Jems, in Is 29^- --L In 2 Mac 1^^“-- there is a 
legend about the hiding of the sacred fire at the 
fall of Jems., and its discovery by Neheniiah after 
the Exile. For the story of a later rekindling see 
2 Mac 1(F. (c) Mention is made of special answers 
by fire when sacrifices were offered elsewhere than 
at the regular sanctuary, as in the cases of Gideon 
(Jg G-^, Elijah (1 K 18^^), and David (1 Ch 21-'*). 
{d) Fire was used for offering incense. It was 
carried in censers (Lv 16^-* ^‘'^), or placed on the altar 
of incense (Ex 30'^-^), and the incense sprinkled 
upon it. To use any other tlian the sacred lire 
for this purpose ■was to offer ‘strange fire,’ the 
offence for which Nadab and Abihu perished (Lv 
lOh Nu 3"^ 26'*^). (e) Human sacrifice, especially 

child sacrifice, by fire was practised by certain of 
Israel’s neighbours (Dt 12'^^, 2 K 17®^). It was 
strictly forbidden in the law (Lv 18-^ Dt 18^®), but 
is repeatedly mentioned as a sin of Israel (2 K 17^S 
Jer 7®^ 19® 32^, Ezk IG-^ 20^®-®^), being carried on in 
particular by Ahaz (2 K 16®, 2 Ch 28®) and IManasseh 
(2 K 21®, 2 Ch 3.3®)- The scene of these rites w'as 
Toiffieth in the valley of Hinnoni (Jer 7®^). See 
W. R. Smith, JRS, pp. 352, 353, and Driver, Deut. 
p. 222. 3. Lightning. In such expressions as 

‘fire from heaven,’ ‘the file of God,’ etc., which 
describe at times a destmetive agency (Lv 1(F, 

2 K ’Job D®), and at times the token by 

w'hich sacrifice was approved (2 c, above), some 
such phenomenon as lightning is evidently to be 
understood, as also v hen ‘ fire and hail ’ are men- 
tioned together (Ex 9-®- Ps 105®^ 148®). 4. Fire 
for domestic purposes. Its use in this respect was 
twofold, (a) For the preparation of food, as for 
roasting fiesli (Ex 12®, 2 Ch 35^®, Is 44^®, 1 Es U-), 
for broiling fish (Jn 2P), for baking (1 K 17^-, 
Jer 7^®). (5) For warmth, as in Is 44^®, Jer 36'--, 
Mk 14^ Lk 22’®, Jn IS^®, Ac 2Sl In Pal. fire is 
only occasionally used for heating, and there are no 
regular fireplaces except in kitchens, but portable 
braziers or ‘fire-pans’ are employed. The larger 
houses have special ‘xvinter rooms’ (Jer 3G~, Am 
3^®). In these a cavity is made in the middle of 
the floor, in which the ‘ stove ’ (^??) is placed. When 
the fire has burnt out a xvooden frame is placed 
over it, and this is covered 'with a carpet so as to 
retain the heat (Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 107 ; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. 141 ; Benzinger, Heb, Arch. 124). The 
Arabs in the desert use as a hearth a hole lined 
with stones (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, i. 209). 
The use of lire on the Sabbath for domestic pur- 
poses ’was forbidden in the law (Ex 35®; Jos. Wars, 
II. viii. 9). 5. Fire in metallurgy. Fire has been 

employed from the earliest times for refining, cast- 
ing, and forging metals. Among the Scripture 
allusions to this use are Ex 32'-^ (the golden calf), 
the various references to ‘ molten images,’ and also 
Is 44^® 54^®, 2 Es 16’®, Sir 2®, 1 P 6. Fire as a 
destroying agent. Among the effects of fire de- 
struction is naturally prominent. Death by fire (or 
possibly bumingq/jferexecution by another method) 
was the penalty for certain offences (Lv 20^^ 21®, Jos 
7^®*®®), and was also a mode of inflicting vengeance 
(2 S 12®^ [?], J er 29®®, Dn 2 Mac 7®). Conquerors 
burned the idols of vanquished nations (2 K 19^®, 
Is 37^®), and the Israelites 'were specially enjoined 
so to destroy those of the Canaanites (Dt 7®, 1 Mac 
5®®). Fire was a common means of destroying 
cities an,d property taken in war ; and hence ‘ a 
fire shail go forth, ^ ‘ I will send (or kindle) a fire,’ 
are fornimai w*hich occur frequently in the pro- 
phetical books. Setting a crop on fire -was one 
way of provoking a quarrel (Jg 15^ 2 S 14®®)^ 
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and provision was made in the law (Ex 22^) for FIRST-FRUITS (D'nDn, in Lv 23-® c“ip, LXX 
making ^ood the damage done by fire accidentally ^^pi>^Toy6VP'n^^ctTCL • airapx '^)- — The custom oi 

raised, rhi'e was a convenient method of destroy- offering first-fruits was shared by the Isr. with 
ing obnoxious writings (Jer 3C“^ 1 Mac V% The many other ancient nations, and it is also found 
disposal of human bodies by burning was quite in many savage leligions. Frazer {Golden Bough, 
exceptional among the Hebrews (1 S Am 6^^), ii. 6S-90) cites many examples to show tliat the 
but the refuse of the bodies of animals used in new corn was eaten sacramentally in order tliat 
sacrifice was destroyed by fire (Lv 4^-^ 6^*^ 16-^ the worshiiipers might share in the divine life of 
He 13^^). Garments infected by ‘ leprosy ’ were to the corn-sinrit, with which it was assumed that 
be burnt (Lv 13^-- ®"), and it was also common to the grain was instinct. The eating of the first- 
burn rubbish of various kinds, as stubble (Is 5-^), fruits is, then, similar to the earliest form of animal 
chaff (Mt 3H Lk 3^^), and tares (Mt 13'*^). TophetU sacrifice, in which the victim was regarded as 
(2 e, above) is said to have become in later times a divine, and the essence of the sacrifice lies in 
receptacle and burning-place of rubbish. (This is the communal feast and the participation of all 
doubted by Robinson; see EBP- i. 274.) Fire is the worshippers in the divine life. _ Tlie two still 
contemplated as the means by whicli the visible remain separated by an important difierence. The 
universe is to be destroyed (2 P 3^*^-). 7. Fire as a divine animal probably belonged to the kin of the 

purifying agent. This use arises from the previous worshippers, and the sacrificial meal strengthened 
one in cases where impurities are of a combustible the bond of kinship by a distribution of the coin- 
nature while the material to be purified is not so mon life. There is no reason for assuming this 
(Nu31“^). in the case of the corn-spirit. He gives, further, 

II. Metaphokical XJsacie. — Many of tlie fore- several instances of the oliering of the lirst-friiits 
going properties and uses of lire liave suggested fig. to the deity, in which the sacramental idea is 
applications of the word. Thus we find it cm- absent {Golden Bough, ii. 373-384). The olforing 
ployed as a symbol — 1. Of God Himself, {a) Of is in these cases of the nature of tribute or thank- 
His glory, in such visions as those described in offering. It is considered unsafe to cat of the 
Ezk Bn 7® 10'^. {h) Of His protecting new crops till the god has received his share, 

presence (2 K 6^^ Zee 2®). (c) Of His holiness and the rite thus falls into the same category 

(Dt d-'*, He 12-®). 2. Of God’s righteous judgment, as numerous others familiar to the student of 

which tests the deeds of men (Zac 13®, Mai 3®, ritual and custom. The olfei'ing of the first-fruits 
1 Co 3^^). 3. Of God’s wrath against sin (Is does not sanctify tlie rest of the crop, but it makes 

Jer 4^ 2F®, La 2»-^ Ezk 2Fi 22-\ Ani 7^ etc.) it lawful food (\V. B. Smith, 2-H). 

4. Of the punishment of the wic^ked (I^'s 08^ 97^ The Heb. lirst-fruibs belong to the latter class ; 
Is 47'-*, Ezk 28^"*, Mt 2 Tli 1^). Topheth or tLcy are tribute, not the staple of a sacramental 

Gelienna (I. 6 above) suggests the language in meal. The history is not in all points clear, partly 
Is GG'^ Jth IG^"^, Sir 7^^ Mt IS®, Mk Fire owing to the shifting sense ot the terminology, 

is the emblem of the danger wdiich the saved It is essential, if confusion is to bo avoided, to 
escai)e (Zee 3®, Jude -^). ‘Eternal lire’ and ‘the keep the regulations of the codes distinct, and 
lake of lire’ are images of the punishment of the take them in their chronological order, 
lost (Mt 25'^^, Jude’, Rev 19-® 20^^'* 21^). 5. Of {a) In the oldest legislation (JE) the first-fruits 

sin (Is 9^*^ CS"^), and particularly of lust (Hos 7®, of the harvest are required (Ex 23^® 34--). Twice 
Sir 23^®), and of the mischief of the tongue (Pr 16-’’, the curious phrase occurs, ‘the first ol the lirst- 
Ja 3®). 6. Of trouble and affiiction (PsGG^-*, Is 43®, fruits’ (oniD? Ex 23^® 34®®, so in Ezk 44®®). 

Jer 51®®, Hab 2^®). 7. Of religious emotion (Ps 39®), This is taken by some to mean the lirst-ripe, by 
and especially of prophetic inspiration, as ‘ the word others the choicest, of the first-fruits. But prob- 
of the Lord ’ (Jer 5^® 20® 23®®). 8. Of the law (2 Es ably ‘of the first-fruits’ is added to cxjilain ‘the 

13®®). 9. Of the Holy Spirit (Mt 3^^ Lk 3^®, Ac 2®). first,’ the first, that is, the first-fruits. It seems 
Reference is apparently made in 2 Mac 10® to probable that in Ex 22®® first-fruits are referred 
the method of procuring lire by striking steel to in the words (lit. ‘thy ’fulnesH and 

against flint. With icgard to fuel, the material thy tear,’ paraphrased in RV as ‘the abundance 
used for the sacrificial lire, botii in primitive and of thy fruits and of thy liquors’), on account of 
in later times, was w^ood (Gn 22® ®, Lv 6^®). Special the mention of the firstborn in the parallel clause, 
arrangements were made for snpiilying the altar If so, the first-fruits can hardly be confined to 
fire. The Gibeonites were made ‘ hewers of wood ’ cereals, but will include wine and oil (‘ tliy 
for the house of the Lord (Jos 9®®), and after the liquors’). The LXX gives d7rapx<^l dXwn'os /cai 
Exile a special wood-oftering was appointed for the X-nvod (‘first-fruits of thy threshing-lloor and wine- 
temple (Nch 10®^ 13®b* It is called by Josephus press’). A feast was connected with the ofiering, 
the festival of Xyloiihoria {Wars, ii. xvii, 6). For ‘the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labour’ 
ordinary pui'poses the staple fuel was charcoal (Ex 23^®), ‘the feast of weeks, even of the lirst- 
(see Coal), but other materials were also used, fruits of wheat harvest’ (Ex 34*®®). The amount 
such as thorns (Ps 58® IIS"^®, Ec 7®, Is 33^®) and to be offered is not stated ; it seems to have been 
grass (Mt 6®®, Lk 12®®). The asphaltum found left to the discretion of the offerer. It is inter- 
near the Bead Sea is combustible, as is also the esting to observe that a man bx'ought Elisha as 
‘ stink-stone ’ found in the same neighbourhood, a gift ‘ bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of 
which is burnt along with camel’s dung (Burck- barley, and fresh ears of corn’ (2K 4^®). 
hardt. Travels in Syria, j). 394). The last men- { b } In Deuteronomy (D) the Isr. is ordered in 
fcioned, as well as other kinds of dung (Ezk 4®®), is bring of his first-fruits in a basket to the central 
also used alone as fuel (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, sanctuary and present it to the priest, with a pro- 
ii. 232 ; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 369). fession of gratitude to God for deliverance from 

James Patrick. Egyp. bondage and the possession of the fruitful 
FIREBRAND. — See Brand. FIREPAN. — See land of Palestine. A feast then follows, in which 
Censer. the Levite and the stranger are to share the 

offerer’s hospitality (Dt 26^"“). According to 18^ 
FIRKIN. — See Weights and Measures. the priest is to receive the first-fruits of corn, 

xvine, and oil, and the first of the fleece. The two 
FIRMAMENT. — See Cosmogony. regulations seem to be in conflict, and it has boon 

^ ^ supposed that 18^ is a later addition. Possibly 

FIRSTBORN. — See Family. there is no discrepancy. The basket of first-fruits 
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may be only a portion, and this may be the first- 
fruits meant in 18^ the rest being kept for the 
feast, or it may be the whole and the feast not 
made of the hrst-fruits at all. (See Driver, Deut, 
p. 290. He decides for the latter alternative.) It 
is not clear what was the relation of the first- 
fruits to the Tithe. Seveial scholars regard them 
as really identical, but this is not certain. See 
Tithe. 

(c) As Dt claims the first - fruits for the 
Levitical priests, so Ezekiel, whose legislation 
forms the transition to the Priestly Code, claims 
for the priests [Le. the sons of Zadok) 'the first 
of all the first-fruits of everything,’ and, in addi- 
tion, the first of the dough (44^*^). 

{d) In the small code known as the Law of 
Holiness (H) it is enjoined that on the day after 
the Sabbath a sheaf of the first-fruits of the har- 
veU should be brought to the priest, who should 
wave it before the Lord. A burnt-ofiering and 
a meal-offering are to accompany this ceremony, 
and, till it is accomplished, no bread, jiarclied 
corn, or fresh ears must be eaten (Lv 23^'^’^^). 
Seven weeks later two wave loaves of two-tenths 
of an ephah of fine flour and leavened are to be 
offered as first-fruits (Lv 23^^ The additional 
legulations in 23^*^'^^ are for the most part a later 
insertion interpolated from Nu 28-^'“®). 

(e) In the Priestly Code (F) the reshtth and the 
hikki'irim seem to be distinguished. In Nu 18^^ 
the best of the corn, wine, and oil, that is, the 
rishith, belongs to the priest. In the next verse 
the hikki'irim of all that is in their land also belong 
to the priest. Probably, the hilckUrtm should be 
interpreted as the first ripe raw fruits, while the 
rishith will be the prepared oil and wine and corn. 
(So Wellhausen, Nowack, and liV.) Accordingly, 
v/e find in Neh 10^^ that the hikU'Cirim of the 
ground and of the fruit ti ees were brought into the 
house of the Lord, while the rcshith of dough, heave- 
offerings, fiiiit, wine, and oil were brought into the 
store-rooms of the temple (10‘‘^'^ 12^). The distinc- 
tion is observed in LXX and by Philo and Joseplius. 
In Nu ifc is enacted that the first of the dough 
also sliall be given as a heave-offering. ^ According 
to Lv 2^'^ leaven and honey might be included in 
the first-fruits, though they could not be part of 
any offering made by fire. The meal-offering of 
first-fruits consisted of parclied corn in the ear 
with oil and frankincense. Part of the corn and 
oil with all the frankincense was to be burnt 
(Lv An interesting law, which rests on 

the same principle as the law of first-fruits, is 
that of Lv 19^'^"“% which ordains that the fruit of 
a tree shall not be used for the first three years 
after it is planted ('three years shall they be as 
uncircumcised unto you’), and shall be consecrated 
to God in the fourth year. In the fifth year it 
may be eaten. 

(/) In the later period a distinction was made 
between the hikMtrim and the teriXmCth (monn 
oblations) ; the fullest treatment of the subject 
is in the two tracts of the Mishna which bear 
tliese names. The hikk'drhn were taken from 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. The fruits were offered fresh by those 
who dwelt near Jems., and dried b^r those who 
came from a distance. The companies came in 
a procession headed by the ox for the sacrifice, 
and marclied to the music of pipes. .They vyere 
met in Jerus. by the chief priests. The offerers 
then carried their wreathed baskets on their 
shoulders to tlie temple courts,^ and were wel- 
comed by the Levites with the singing of Ps 30. 
Then the baskets were given to the priests, and 
the formula (Dt 26^'^‘‘) was repeated. The terii- 
mdth were a tax for the support of the priests, and 
used only by them, and were levied on every kind 


of fruit of the ground and of trees. The choicest 
of the fruits were to be given ; not more than 
or less than of the crop was expected. There 
was also the ifalLah (nj’n), which was the first of 
the dough, of the whole piece in the case of 
rivate individuals, and in that of public 
akers. 

LiTERATURE.—N'owack, Beh. Archaol ii. pp. 255-257; Well- 
hausen, Prolegom. pp. 157, 15S; Schurer, BJP ii, i. 237-242. 

See also Philo, Pejesto cophiai and Pe prceinus sacerdotinn. 

A. S. Peake. 

FIRSTLING. — A firstling * is tlie first (in time) of 
its kind, Pr 3^ Cov. ‘ Honoure the Lorde with thy 
substaunce, and vith the lirstlinges of all thine 
encrease.’ In Macbeth, iv. i. 147, Shaks. uses the 
Avord of the first thoughts of the heart and the first 
acts of the hand — 

* From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall b« 

The firstlings of iny hand.’ 

In EY it is used only of the firstborn of beasts, 
though the Heb. words so tr*^ (liai or and 

T03) are used also of the firstborn of women. 

FISH. — Fishes are very abundant in the inland 
waters of Pal. and Syria, except the Dead Sea, 
as Avell as in the adjacent Mediter. and the Nile. 
Even the intensely salt springs by the Dead Sea 
swarm with certain kinds of fish, Avhile the water 
of that sea, which contains a large percentage of 
chloride of magnesium, is fatal to all animal life. 
Thousands of fish are borne by the rapid current 
of the Jordan into that sea, and, as soon as they 
reach its Avaters, are stupefied, and fall a prey to 
cormorants and kingfishers, ox their bodies aie 
Avashed up on the shore and feed the ravens and 
vultures. Tristram mentions forty-three species 
of fish found in inland Avaters. Of these tlie large 
number of tAventy-tAvo are peculiar to Pal. and 
Syria, and of this number fourteen are peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley and one to the mountain j 
lake of Yamfini, S.E. of the cedars, and three 
inhabit only the Damascus lakes. JSIany of the 
species SAvarm in immense shoals in the Sea of 
Galilee and in the Avarm fountains by its shores, 
as Avell as in the Jordan and its affluents, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, and the lakes of Antioch, 
5ems, etc. Fresh -Avater fishes are also very 
abundant in all the perennial streams Avhicli flow 
into the Mediter., often ascending long distances, 
and not infrequently leaping up the rapids and 
cascades to reach their spaAvning places. The 
adjacent Mediter. is also Avell stocked Avith a large 
number of species of fish. 

The large number and great fecundity of fish 
is expressed in the Heb. name ddg, from nji 
to midtiphj abundantly. They Avere taken from 
the earliest times, and many of them used as food 
(Gn 9-* ®). Not a few of them are highly specialized 
in form and aspect ; yet, while a considerable num- 
ber of land animals and birds and even insects 
had names in Heb., not a single species of fish is 
named in the Scriptures. The only attempt at 
classification was into clean and unclean (Lv 11'’*^'^). 
The former comprised those AvhicU had fins and 
scales ; the latter, all others. This distinction 
was recognized in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. iii. 58, 59), and under el-Hakiin, Avho pro- 
hibited the sale of unclean fish (Lane, Mod. Egyp. 
i. 132). The good and bad fish (Mt 13^) may have 
■referred to this distinction, or to some other 
standard of excellence. The Avriter has seen a 
fisherman on the :Mediter. coast in his an^er heat 
to a jelly the head of a fish to Avliich he objected. 

* From Jirst and ling a sufax with varying force bnt generally 
dimin., seen also in changeling, darling, fatling, fondling, 
foundling, gosling, hireling, inkling, nestling, nurseling, scedlingi 
stripling, starveling, underling, worldling. 
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At other times they cast them away on the shore, 
or back into the water. 

The Hebrews seem to have classified together all 
creatures living in the waters, whether ‘whales’ 
AV, or ‘sea-monsters’ KV (Gn 1-^; Heb. tan- 
ninim), or ‘great fish’ (Jon P’ ‘pna an ddq gddhdl)^ 
or the ‘living creature that moveth’ (Gn 1-^), or 
‘ fish ’ (v.28). 

The fish was an object of idolatry in all the 
ancient world. The Philistines worshipped Dagon, 
the Fish-god (1 S who was represented with 
the body of a man and the tail of a fish (but see 
Dagon, p. 544^). Hence it w^as forbidden to make 
an image of a fish (Dt 4^®), which to the Heb. 
included, as before said, all living creatures in 
the w^ater (Ex 20^). G. E. Post. 

FISHER. — ^Fisher, says Bradley ( Oxf, Eng. Diet . ), 
is now archaic, being superseded in ordinary use 
by ‘ fisherman.’ AV has folloAved previous versions 
in giving ‘ fisher ’ in Is 19^, Jer 16^*^, Ezk A?^*^ (:*!!, 
only plu.), Mt 41®-^^, Mk F®- (dXteih), though "it 
has ‘lislierman’ after Tind. and the others (except 
Wyc. and Rhem. ) in Lk 5^ (oAteus). For the ‘ fisher’s 
coat’ of Jn 2F see Coat. 

FISHING. — The natural history of Palestine fish 
has been little studied. Along the coast there 
are the usual Mediterranean varieties, with an 
undue proportion of mullet. Some 33 varieties of 
fresh-Avater fish have been counted in the Jordan 
Valley, where fish swarm in Galilee as remarked by 
Tristram, and in the waters of Merom one may see 
tons taken in one day by a drag-net. The fact that 
the fish of this basin resemble African species w^as 
first observed by Josephus. ‘ There are several 
kinds of fish in it (Galilee), different both to the taste 
and sight from those elsewhere.’ Also he says of 
the Capharnaum fountain, ‘ it produces the Coracin 
fish’ (DJ in. X . 8). Several Nilotic species abound. 
The Chromides, epp-like, are called by the Arabs 
‘copibs,’ from their flat shape and projecting spines. 
Of the Siluridao, sheat fish {Clarias Macracan- 
this, Arab. Berhoot) grows to the size of 3 or 4 ft.; 
its flesh is much prized. Most abundant are the 
barbel and bream, while dace, bleak, and loaches are 
found. Eels are in many streams, and swarm in 
the Orontes. Near Tripoli is a pool full of sacred 
fish. Fossil fish, beautifully preserved in the 
Lebanon limestone, are of existing genera. While 
not strictly fish, we may mention that along the 
coast are dolphins, seals, and wdiales— the tAvo 
latter very ra.re. The ‘ badger skins ’(AV Ex 26^-^) 
Avere probably of the Red Sea dugong, a marine 
mammal, Avhose skin is usednoAv ; and the HebreAv 
term corresponds to Arab, tuhas, Avhich includes 
this animal. 

Fishes technically^ are not mentioned in the 
creative acts of the fifth period except as included 
in the terms piy, lit. ‘sAA^armer’ (AV ‘moving 
creature’), and D’pgen (AV ‘great whales,’ 

RV ‘great sea-monsters’). The first of these 
terms occurs more specifically Lv 11^® 

The dominion of man, however, it is interesting 
to note, is given over fish, n^n ui (Gn 1^®, reneAved 
Gn 9^, cf. Ps 8®). 

Fish Avere a staple article of diet in Egypt, and 
their loss part of the plague (Ex 7^®- -^). The 
Israelites murmured, ‘Ave remember the fish aa'c 
did eat freely’ (Nu IP). The ceremonial laAv 
declared all that had not ‘fins and scales’ an 
‘abomination’ (Lv Ip-i^). The repeated prohibi- 
tion of Avorship of anything ‘ that is in the AA^ater 
under the earth’ (Ex 20^), ‘the- likeness of any 
fish that is in the Avaters beneath the earth’ 
(Dt 418), was needed, for the Philistines Avorshipped 
Dagon =f‘ little fish’ (1 S 5-; but see art. Dagon). 
It has also hem alleged (but see Baethgen, Bel.-ges. 


60) that ‘ Sidon Avas the fish goddess of Phoenicia 
(Tristram). Tliis cult existed both in Assyria and 
India. Solomon, in his wisdom, ‘spake of the 
fishes’ (1 K 4'^'^). In the time of Nclioiuiah, fisli, 
probably cured, Avere brought by the Tyrians to 
Jerusalem (Neh 13^®), Avhere Ave know there Avas a 
‘ Fish-gate,’ See Jerusalem. 

The ‘great fish (^nj jn Jon F"^) prepared’ for 
Jonah lias been supposed to be a shark or Avhale. 
Both AV and RV tr. ktjtos in ]Mt 12-*® ‘ Avhalc ’ (RVin 
‘sea-monster’). The fact that a killer-whale, 21 
ft. long, can sAAmllow porpoises and seals Avould 
imidy that a much larger Avhale might swaliow a 
man. Part of the skeleton of a Avhale, 43 ft. long, 
is in the museum of the Syr. Prot. College, BeirClt. 
The carcass of this Avhale was cast by a storm on 
the coast near Tyre. 

As a type of restoration, Ezk 47^’ tells us that 
in the Dead Sea ‘shall be a A^ery great multitude 
of fish.’ ‘These fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great seii, exceeding 
many.’ 

Fish in NT brought a livelihood to the apostles ; 
they are one of the ‘good gifts’ (Mt 7^^) tAviee 
miraculously multijdied to the multitudes (Mt 
]_7i7ff. Broiled fish was eaten bv our 


Saviour (Lk 24'^^) and given by Him to the disciples 
(Jn 2F* ^^). The discrimination between good and 
bad fish is used as a type of final sot)aration of classes 
of men (Mt 13‘*®). To the early Christians the lish 
became a sacred symbol, the Greek Avord 
being formed by the initial letters of the four 
Gr. AA’ords used in the confession, ‘Jesus Clirist, 
Son of God, SaAUOur’ (Tiytrous Xpiaros, OeoO vtos, 
ZajT'^p). See D.C.A. s.v. 

As formerly, so noAv, in the East fishing is the 
occupation of the simple and poor, and wholly un- 
known as a pastime. The methods and ineaus 
have likeAvise changed but little. These Avero 
principally— 

(1) The small net cast by band, onT (Ezk 20®* 
323 4710 ^ Hab F®* 17 , Mic 7 -*, Ec 7 "®), BLktvop (Mt 4^^ 
etc.), dfjL<l)i^\7)arpov (Mt <1®, Mk F®). This is very 
commonly employed still. The present Avriter has 
Avatclied its use at Tabigha (probably Bethsaida), 
AAdiere fish gather at the outlet of streams into the 
lake. 


(2) The seine, rrnbao (Is 19®) or (Hab F®), 
a-ayr)V7j.^ This Avas used in tAvo Avays— eiliier let 
doAvn into the deep and draAvn together in a 
narroAving circle and tlien draAvn into the boat or 
boats (Lk 5-‘~®), or as a semicircle drawn to the 
shore (Mt 13^®). Both these methods are seen 
daily. 

(3) The hook, rr;n (Ts 19®, Job 4F), njv, 'I'P (Am 4=^), 
dyKLffrpov (Mt 17 ^ 7 ). xiiis Avas used Avitb a lino, 
7417, but no mention is made of a rod, as lly-fishing 
is unknoAvn. Hab F® mentions all the three 
methods Ave have described. 

(4) The harpoon or spear (Job 4F), EV ‘barbed 

irons’ (nbto), ‘fish spears’ This is a 

method depicted on Egjrptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments. At present it is practised only at night 
by torchlight. 

In spite of the mistranslations ‘fish pools’ 
(Ca7^AV), ‘ponds for fish’ (Is I91® AV), there is 
no evidence that the pools of the Bible Avero use i 
for fish culture. 

The Turkish Government now taxes fishing as 
an occupation, and also takes 20 per cent, of the 
price of the fish sold in the seaports, and collects 
this again if the fish are taken to another port. 
The fisheries of Merom and Galilee are farmed out 
to contractors, Avho forbid all others to engage in 
the trade. 

As an occupation fishing has been honoured by 
the selection of its folloAvers as apostles ; by being 
the object of Jesus’ special favour on two occasioua 
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(Lk Jn 21) ; and chosen as the type of earnest, 
skilful soul-saving (Mk Lk 5^^). 

W. K. Eddy. 

FISH-GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

FISH-POOL^ occurs in AY of Ca 7^ * Thine eyes 
are [like] the fish-pools of Heshhon,’ but the exact 
translation is simply ‘ pools ’ (so KV ; Heb. nma, 
luXXXLfMvat). See Hitzig, adloc., and art. Hesh- 
BON.^ Equally unwarrantable is the introduction 
of ‘ fish ’ in Is 19^^, where AV, following Ibn Ezra, 
tr. cjau-’DJN* 1 ^ 9 ^ * all that make sluices [and] 

ponds for fish.’ The passage is obscure (see 
Skinner, ad ^oc.), but probably tlie correct tr“ is 
that of RV, ‘ all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’ * It is possible that the elsewhere 
unexampled 'Sjs* (for 'Sjj;) was a play suggested by 
tbe employment of the ^workers for hire’ in the 
construction of water-tanks (d'djn ; so Del. quot- 
ing Ehrentreu, ad loc,). The LXX, while agree- 
ing with this tr^ of lysr'DpX {XinrrjdrjaovTCLL kclI ras 
^uxas irop^crova-Lp), gives ‘ nianufacturers of strong 
drink ’ {TroiovvTes top instead of ‘ workers for 

hire.’ They must have read n;:;?' for 

J. A. Selbie. 

FITCHES. — AV gives fitches in the text in 
two places. 1. Ezk 4P, Here the Heb. is jt^d3 
kiiaseiiicth, tr^ in AVm and RV spelt. We believe 
the plant intended is the hirsmeh or Icirsenneh of 
the Arabs, Vida Ervilia^ L. The same Heb. word 
is used in two other places (Ex 9^-, Is 28^®), where 
AV has rye and RV spelt (see Rye). 2. Is 28^**^^. 
Here the Heb. is n^'p^ hezaJi. This is the nutmeg 
flower^ Nigella sativa^ E., a Ranuiiculaceous plant, 
cultivated everywhere in the East for its black 
seeds, which are used as a condiment and a 
medicine. It is called in Arab. sMintz, or shihntz^ 
and Jpabbat el-barakah, i.e. the seed of blessing ^ or 
el-habhat es-sauda, i.e, the black seed. An Arab, 
proverb says, ‘in the black seed is the medicine 
for every disease.’ Avicenna recommends it in 
dyspepsia, and for bronchial and other affections. 
Orientals often put a pinch of the seeds on the 
middle of the upper surface of. the flat loaves of 
bread before baking. In baking they adhere. 
Pliny alludes to their use by bakers {Nat. Hist, 
xix. 52). They are believed to assist digestion. 
They have a warm aromatic flavour and carmina- 
tive properties. Like other seeds produced in 
small quantities, as cummin, they are often beaten 
out with a stick, as mentioned in Is 28^, instead 
of being threshed out with the morag, 

G. E. Post. 

FLAG. — Two Heb. words are tr*^ by flag, 1. 
{^Cthit ; dxei [in LXX of Sir 40^° this was supposed 
till 1896 to represent the Heb. ’dA^?] ^oijTojjpp) 
occurs in three connexions, {a) Where the kine 
feed in an ’d/m (Gn 41^ ^S). {h) Where Bildad 
asks, ‘ Can tlie rush (x^i, irdirypos) grow up without 
mire? can the flag (inN, ^olrrojiov) grow without 
water?’ (Job 8^^). (c) In a passage (Hos 13^®) 

where both AV and RV, folloAving tlie LXX, give 
brethren for D'nx ^CiMm, which the Oxf, Heb, Lex, 
regards as a plural of abbreviated from □''inx 
^dhdioim, the context seeming to point to a w’^atef 
plant, withering before the E. wind, which dries 
up its spring. In the passage in Job the gome 
and the ’dAw occur in the two members of a 
parallelism.* RVm gives for g6me ‘papyrus,’ and 
tor ^dhu ‘reed-grass’ (cf. Ebers, Egypten u, die 
Bucher Moses, 338 f.). The latter is no more 
deflnite than flag, and therefore only confuses 
the question of identity by another term. We 

* Rashi has ‘ ponds of rest,' where the waters rest and are 
retained! Ibn Ezra gives ‘where are the souls of the fish’; 
this is also adopted by Kimchi in his Lexicon (* pools in which 
they hunt fish’); in his Comm, he mentions it, but he himself 
offe'-s the same explanation as the RV. 

t Properly * beer,’ which was a favourite Egyptian heverag6t. 


have the authority of the LXX that the gOme 
was the iraxupos, papyrus, and the 'dhu, j3oi!rroju.op, 
which some believe to be Cype^rus csculentus, L., 
the edible galingale, and others Butomus umhel- 
latus, L., the flowering rush, both swamp plants. 
*.nx (Gn 4F*^®) should be rendered ‘in the flower- 
ing rushes,’ or ‘in the sedges,’ or ‘in the fens.’ 
Similarly, the doubtful o'n^’dA^m (Hos 13^®). The 
same indefiniteness is found in the Arab, term 
rabi, which means literally ‘spring,’ and refers 
to ‘spring herbage,’ and half, wdiich refers to 
Graminece and Gyperacex in general. It is also 
found in the English ‘grass.’ 

2. {sdph, ’i\o9, carectum) is used (a) of the 
sedgy or reedy plants on a river’s hank (Ex 2^*®, 
Is 19®) ; (6) of weeds (Jn 2®), meaning sea-weeds. 
From the presence of these, and perhaps of other 
marine growtlis, as of coral, the Red Sea was 
named {yam-sdph), G. E. Post. 

FLAGON occurs five times in AV, hut in only 
one of these instances is the ti° retained by RV, 
namely Is 22-^, where both VSS tr. by 

‘ vessels of flagons.’ or (when not used foi 
a musical instrument) generally means a leather 
pitcher. Here it is perhaps an earthenware bottle. 
On the other hand, RV introduces ‘ flagons ’ in two 
instances where it is not found in AV, namely 
Ex 25'^^ 37^® (in both ni;j‘ip). This tr^ is probably 
correct (see Cup), although RV gives ‘cups’ for 
the same Heb. word in Nu 4'^. In all these three 
passages A V has ‘ covers. ’ In the remaining four in- 
stances where AV gives ‘ flagons,’ the Heb. is 
(2 S 6^^ 1 Ch 16®, Hos 3^ [d' 2% Ca 2® [mc>v^] ; 
cf. n’f "in I’p 'ly vx ‘ the raisih-cakes [AV ‘ founda- 
tions ’] of Kir-hareseth,’ Is 16'^). The meaning of 
this word is a ‘ pressed cake . . . composed of 
meal, oil, and dibs' (W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 434 
n. 7). Hence in 2 S 6^®, 1 Ch 16^ RV gives ‘ cake 
of raisins’ for AV ‘flagon [of wine],’ in Hos 3^ 
‘cakes of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in 
Ca 2® ‘raisins’ (RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for 
‘ flagons.’ The LXX has in 2 S 6^® Xd-yapop dirb 
TTjydpov, in 1 Ch 16® dgopetroj, in Hos 3^ Trept/xara 
fierd <rTa(pL5os, and in Ca 2® /xdpoi. Luther, who like 
AV adopted a false Rabbinical derivation and 
interpretation of tr. in 2 S 6^^ and 1 Ch 16® 

ein Nossel Wein, and in Hos 3^ eine Kanne Weins, 
In Ca 2® he has Blumen. In Kautzsch’s AT we 
find for 2 S 6^^ and 1 Ch 16® BosmenJmehen, and 
for Hos 3^ and Ca 2® Trauhenlmchen. See further 
under Food, p. 32^ J. A. Selbie. 

FLAX (n^-f£3 pisht&h, XIpov, linum ). — The Heb. 
and its equivalents in Gr., Lat., and Eng. are 
used (1) for the growing plant (Ex 9’^) ; (2) for 
the stalks when cut (Jos 2® fyn XiPOKoXafit), 
stipules Uni); (3) for a wick made of the fibres 
(Is 42®43^b AV ‘tow,’,RV ‘flax,’ marg. ‘ a wick’). 
The root form- p^heth, with suffix 'riv3 pishti, 
LXX bBbvid gov, is also used for the flax fibres 
(Hos 2®*“). The plural of the same, pishttm, 
is used for the hackled fibres (Fr 3P®, Is 19 ^) ; 
these are twisted into cords (Jg 15^‘*) or woven 
into stuff (I)t 22^^). The shorter fibres are called 
n-iy 2 neoreth = toto (Jg 16®, Is 1®^). The plural 
pishttm is also used for linen (Lv 13^®*®®), as well 
as for linen garments (vv.'^'^*®®, LXX lyaricp (ttlt- 
wvLvip, Ezk 44 ^"^ CToXk^ XlpoLs), 

Flax, Limim sativum, L., is a plant of the 
order Linaceoe, which has been cultivated from 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. It is 
a perennial, with slqnder stalks, 2 to 3 ft. high, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and showy blue flowers. 
Its stalks produce the strong fibres out of which 
linen is manufactured. These stalks were dried 
on the flat roofs of the houses (Jos 2®), tlien 
steeped in water to cause the decay of the pulpi 
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then hackled (Ts 19*^) to straighten the fibres and 
comb out the shorter ones, which are tow (Jg 16^ 
Is It was regarded as a crop of importance 

(Ex 9 *^^ IIos 2 ^). Linen gaiiiients were used by 
the priests, etc. (Lv ; Iheniateiial is uMially 

spoken of as skcsh (a name still retained in the 
Arab, shdsh, whicli is used for the grade of cotton 
cloth known in English as checsc^clotk). Thenuini- 
mies of Egypt w^ere swathed in linen bandages. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAYING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

FLEA (c^y"i 3 pm'^osh, fvWos, pulex ), — An insect, 
Pulcx irritans^ L., universal in warm climates, 
and a great pest to man and the animals which 
it infests. Insignificant as it is, its bite is very 
irritating, often causing considerable swelling and 
intolerable itching, whicli robs its victim of many 
an hour of sleep, and makes him ridiculous in his 
frequently vain efforts to catch his tormentor. 
The habit of the natives of tlie East of sleeping 
in the same clothes which they wear by day, and 
spreading their beds on the mats on whicli tliey 
sit, contributes much to the multiplication of the 
insect in their houses and camps. Fleas swarm 
esp. in the filthy tents of the Pedawin, and in 
stables and dog kennels. The flea is mentioned 
by David (1 S 24^’*),* who conqiares himself to 
this contemptible insect, in order to ridicule the 
insensate chaiacter of Saul’s persecution by liken- 
ing it to the vain hunt above alluded to. In £x 
8 ^^ RYm has ‘fleas’ for ‘lice’ (wh. see). 

G. E. Post. 

FLESH, represented by t;'?* OT, and by 

o-dpl and in NT. occurs very seldom in 
comp, with the constant word ry 2 , but .seems to 
cover some of the same meanings, particularly flesh 
for food, and flesh of consanguinity. Of. Ps 73-** 
7310 . 27 ^ pr 1 117^ joj. 25'**'. Kpta^ is only usetl 

twice in NT, and each time in the phrase Kp4a 
(pciyeiyf Ko 14-h 1 Co It is impossible to do 
justice to the biblical uses of this term Flesh with- 
out clearly distinguishing at least the following 
live meanings : — 

1 . Substance of an animal hocly^ w'hether of 
beast or of man (e.p. Gn 41^ Lv 4 ^^ Job 3 P\ 1 Co 
15'*^*). For this use of the term in its application 
to Food and to Sacrifices, see under these words. 
It denotes the living human body in such places as 
Ex 4^, Lv 13^** Indeed, through a great part 
of OT flesh is equivalent to the whole human 
Body, on the principle mentioned in which 
application, it is to be noted, that the LXX often 
renders v? (sing.), in accordance with Gr. idiom, hy 
the plural crdp/ces {e.g. Gn 40^^ Nu 12 ^*-^, Job 32-®), 
and even by o-iDpta \e.g. Lv 15^ 1 K 21-^). 

2. Relation, of consangitiniUr or hy marriage 
{e,g. Gn 22^37^7^ Neh 55, Is 58*^, Mt 19'Vl Co 

The literal word is used in theorig. in places where 
the versions, our own included, employ a peri- 
phrasis ‘near of kin’ {c.g. Lv 18® 25^®). In the 
same significance, tlie fuller phrase ‘flesh ami 
bones’ is peculiarly biblical (e.g. Gn 2 ^ 29^^ J<r 9 -^ 

2 S 51 Eph 5^ cf. Lk 24^^*). 

3. ^ Creature nature generally, human nature 
particularly. In this use it can' denote all ten*es- 
trial beings possessing life (Gn 7^^) ; especially tfie 
finite earthly creature in contrast with God and 

j f'li® spirit which immediately comes from 
God. ‘ The Egyptians are men, and not God ; and 
their horses flesh, and not spirit’ (Is 31-*). The 
frailness and dependence of man is the thing 
marked by this contrast {e,g, Gn 6 ‘k Job Pa 
534 7339 ^ jg 4 Q 6.8 quoted 1 P l^^). There is a per- 
sistent tendency in translators and commentator.^ 
to ignore this peculiarly biblical antithesis, and 

* Its mention in 1 S 2020 is due to corruption in MT Csee 
Driver, Wellh., Bndde, ad loo.) ^ 


confound it Avith the Greek antithesis hetween 
material and immaterial. Further, though fiiiilo 
and creaturely weakness is implied in it, there in 
not necessarily any moral <Us]>aiagement, e.g, ‘ all 
flesh’ is used for the ‘ whole human race’ in con- 
nexions that are most honourable, e.g. Ps 65-* 
145-h Is 495 , J1 2-^. Conclusive as to this is the 
use of ‘flesh’ for the human nature of our Loid 
(Jii p-*, Eo P 95 , 1 Ti 3^*"). In the same line with 
this stands the more expanded phrase ‘ flesh and 
blood’ for human nature on its earthly side in 
contrast with somotliing greater than itself (Mt 
16^7, 1 Co 15®«, Gal Eph 6^*^ Ho 2^ to which 
should perliaps be added Jn D^). This phrase is 
peculiar to the NT, though germane to the OT 
idea ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood/ and the 
beginning^ of the usage can be traced to the 01’ 
Apocr. writers (cf. Sir 17'^'^). It is common in 
Eabhinical literature. This whole biblical use of 
tlie^ term ‘ flesh ’ in application to man means that 
he is so called from his creaturely nature, or from 
his nature on its creaturely side. 

4. As one constituent of human nature (the 
corporeal) combined or contrasted with the others. 

^ OT usage presents a variety of such combina- 
tions. The Avhole of man is expressed as ‘ flesh ’ 
and ‘soul’ in Ps 03^ Job KP'* 14--; as ‘flesh ’and 
‘heart’ in Ps 73=^5, Ezk Ec 11^ Pr 14**'; as 
‘flesh,’ ‘heart/ and ‘ soul,’ Fs 84‘-^, in all which a 
duality of outer and inner, or lower and higher in 
man, is jdainly intended. But so far is ‘flesh’ 
from being despised in these contrasts that it is 
joined with tlie higher elements in the relation of 
the whole man to God and to his future (?) hopes, as 
in Ps 63‘ IC** 84-, Job lO-**, In the NT its use in this 
sense for the lower element in man, without any 
et Ideal disparagement, though nob very frequent, 
is still clear. In a sufficient number of passages it 
occurs coupled with ‘ spirit,’ in the Paulino Avrit- 
ings as Avell as others, to show that these tAVO are 
the natural elements of Avhich man is made up, 
exactly as ‘flesh’ and ‘soul,’ ‘flesh’ and ‘heart’ 
are in the OT {e.g. .JNIt 20**^ Ro 2-«* 1 Co fp). 

‘ Flesh’ is used by St. Paul of corporeal presence, 
cognizable by the senses, in contrast to fellowship 
in ‘spirit’ (2 (^o 5^^ Col 2** 5), indeed of man’s 
earthly or bo<lily life Avitliout moral qualifica- 
tion (Gal 2-**, Ph 1--). Even Avhen mams sinful 
state is the topic, the dual nature is sometimes 
expressed in the usual terms ; ‘ desires of the ilesli 
and of the mind’ (Eph 2=*), ‘ defilement of the ilesh 
and spirit’ (2 Co 7^), seem to mean that man’s 
nature, in both its constituent parts, is aflected by 
sin. There is a use of this fanbithesis, betAveen 
flesli and spirit, in application to Christ, Avhich 
points to lower and higher elements in Ilis person- 
ality quite peculiar to Himself [e.g. lio 1 Ti 
3MP318). ^ 

5, Its ethical or doctrinal sense. Besides tlie 
morally imUflerent a]>plications of flesh already dis- 
cussed, there is in the NT, and esp. in the Pauline 
writings, a use of it Avhich is charged Avith ethical 
or doctrinal content. It is thus used once in 
contrast Avith ‘mind’ (Eo 7‘*5), more frequently 
with ‘spirit’ (Eo S'** 5- 5* nv s. 9 . 12 . 13 ^ giu-ao 


‘mind of the flesh.’* That in rim connexions 
cited above flesh Avitli its adjective has reference 
to the principle of sin and its seat in man’s fallen 
nature, Avhile ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ spiritual ’ refer to the 
principle of the regenerate or divine life in man, 

* There occurs in the same writings a quite unethical use ol 

carnal as equivalent to * corporeal ’ or Wthlv,’ c.o. Ro 1527 . 
1 Co on, 2 Co 10*^, He 7 IQ ; for the complications both of read- 
ing and rendering in,, these passages, created by the use ol 
reipxixaslif iretpxmst see Trench, F.T. Synonyms, a.v. 
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^vill hardly be questioned. But various hav’^e been 
the accounts j^iven of the rationale, of this meta- 
phorical or indirect use of flesh and ‘ fleshly’ in a 
theological or doctrinal sense. Writers like Moi- 
sten, l*ileidererj Schenkel make strenuous efforts, 
without much success, to derive this peculiarly 
Pauline application of the term from the older 
sense of it as denoting the weakness and frailty of 
man’s nature. The only account which seems to 
satisfy all the ideas involved is that the ‘carnal’ 
denotes the sinful* element in man’s nature, be- 
cause that element entering his nature now in the 
ordinary course of human production is an inherit- 
ance of the flesh ; whereas the ‘ spiritual ’ is that 
which comes into it from above, or is given in the 
New Birth. This explanation is confirmed by our 
Lord’s words, reported in Jn 3®. For some further 
remarks on this question and on the possible con- 
nexion of all the meanings of llesh here noted, see 
Psychology. J. Laidlaw. 

FLESH-HOOK.— See Food. 

FLESHLY, FLESHY.-Modern editions of AV 
have retained the distinction between ‘ fleshly’ and 
‘fleshy’ of 1611. Fleshly is that which l»elongs to 
the flesh anti not the spirit, carral. Tt occuns in 
NT 2 Co 1 P 2^^ {arapKLKds), Col 2^® ‘fleshly mind ’ 
(i/oOs rrjs aapKdSi ‘ mind of tlie flesh’). In A<1. Est 
14^*^ tlie meaning is apparently simply mortal 
(a-dpKLvos), Fleshy is that which is made of flesh 
(and not of stone), soft, terder, Sir 17^®, 2 Co 3^ 
{crdpKLvos), The distinction did not appear in the 
earlier versions; Wyc. Tind. Gen. llLsh. have 
‘ fleshly’ in 2 Co 3^ Cov. has ‘fleshy.’ Nor was it 
observed by Eng. writeis of the day; T. Wright 
(1604), Passionfi, V. iv. 212, says, ‘ Flesh v concupis- 
cence deserveth rather the name of iMercenarie 
Lust then Love,’ and Culpepper and Cole, Annt. 
1. xvii. 45, ‘ Such as are given to fleshy desires 
have larger Kidneys than ordinary.’ But once 
made it is well worth maintaining. 

J. Hastings. 

FLESH-POT.— See Food. • 

FLIES.— See Fly and Plague. 

FLINT (in OT dKpdrofJLOS., o-reped rrirpa ; ik, 

dKpdrojjLOs, TT^rpa, xf/ij<pos ; erreped Tr^rpa ; in Apocr. 
dKpoToiJLos^ wx^al) is the term by which the fore- 
going Heh. words are lendered, in AV generally, 
and in 11 V unifoimly. The reference in every 
case is to a rock or stone whose characteristic 
quality is hardness or sharpness. The Gr. equiva- 
lents have a general rather than a definite mean- 
ing, aKpSTopLos being else\^here (Sir 40^® 48^'^) tr‘' 
‘hard (RV sheer) rock,’ while in Is 2-^^ 51^ o-repEd 
Trirpa stands in LXX for (rock) ; though, on the 
other hand, in Job 22-^ nii;; is represented in Vulg. 
by fidex. On the M’hole, flint is the substance 
which best fulfils the conditions stated, and in the 
passages where small stones rather than masses 
of rock are referred to it is probably the true 
rendering. 

corresponds to Assyr. (ZDMG xl. 72S), which 

seems to mean any hard stone used for strikinpr fire, even rock 
crystal or diamond. According to Ilommel (PSBA, xv. 291), 
is abbreviated from algamUu (Heb. Ezk 13H- 13 

382*-), both hein" variants of gilgamiffh or gibilgatkish, which is 
a synonym of Gilduhar, an ancient Bab. fire deit 3 ’. 

Flint is the name given to the rock from which 
Moses brought water in the wilderness (Dt 8^®, 
Ps 114®, Wis 11**). Flints were the primitive 
instruments of circumcision (Ex 4^® RV, Jos5-^-^ 
RV). In the latter passage LXX expands mani 
Q'li into peaxafpas werplvas ix Trdrpas dKporofjLov. 
The LXX additions to Joshua relate how these 
knives of flint were nreserved as a memorial in 


Timnath-serah, and were buried with Joshua theie 
(2i4->d 24'*'^*). In 1 Mac 10"® the absence of flints in 
a plain is given as a reason why cavalry should 
not be encountered there, as slingers would thus be 
at a disadvantage. The word used is A'6x>va^, and 
it is found in a similar connexion in the LXX of 
1 S 141*^, which, how'ever, doss not correspond with 
the IMT (Wellhausen, Text der BB. Sam. 87, 88 ; 
Driver, Heh. Text of Sam. 82, 83). In the Song of 
Moses ‘oil from the rocky flint’ (Dt 32^®) is a 
poetical way of describing olives growing on rocky 
soil (see Job 29^')* In Job 28^ to illustrate man’s 
power and skill, it is said that the miner puts forth 
his hand upon tlie flinty rock, and overturns the 
mountains. The hoofs of the Assyrian horses are 
compared to flint (Is 5-®), which is also an emblem 
of piopheiic resoluteness (Is 50”^, Ezk 3‘‘). 

Flint is a form of silica, a mineral which occurs 
in its purest condition as quartz. Flint is found 
in hands and nodules in certain calcareous rocks, 
notably in chalk, in v^arious parts of the Avorld. 
It is e.xceedingly hard, and breaks with a glassy 
fracture and sharp edges. When pieces of it aie 
struck together, or against steel, sparks are 
emitted, and this method of obtaining lire has 
been used from the earliest times. It is iirobably 
alluded to in 2 Mac 10®. Flints are often dark 
coloured owing to impurities. Their origin is one 
of the ]>robIems of geology not yet completely 
solved, but it is supposed that the siliceous frame- 
work of certain maiine organisms was dissolved, 
and afterwards deposited in cavities, or actually 
substituted for the material of other organic 
remains. 

A great part of Palestine and the Siuaitic penin- 
sula is composed of Cretaceous strata, which pass 
on the W. into Nummulitic (Eocene) limestone. 
In both of these formations flints are found ; and 
in some of tlie strata, especially those which line 
the Jordan Valley, they are particularly abundant 
(Green, Physical Geology^ 231-33; Hull, >^1^^ 61). 

James Pateick. 

FLOCK. — Four Heb. words are tr^ flock : — 
1 . nijj "eder, ttoIplvlov, dyiXyj. This woi'd, when 
used alone (Gn 29®*®, Jg 5^®, 1 S 17®’^, Ps 78^*^, Ca F 
etc.), usually signifies a floeJe of sheep or goats, or 
both mingled. It corresponds to the Arab. kaf.i\ 
The exception to this is in Gn 32^®* where it is 
tr® drove, (Gn 29-, J1 1^®, Mic 5®) signifies 

flocJzs of sheepi and ni 5 ;i in the same sentence 
in Jl, is herds of cattle, and onyn nny (Ca 4^ flock 
of goats, mn' i-ij; (Jer 13^^) is the flock of J", that 
is, God's people (cf. Zee 10®), and ni]; (Ca 6*’) 

a flock of ewes, yis? ‘ 71 P the toroer of 'tder (the 
flock) (Gn 35®^) is a place near Bethlehem, men- 
tioned again (Mic 4®) as tlie ‘hill’ (marg. ‘Heb. 
Opliel’) of the daughter of Zion. Some suppose 
it to have been a tower on the hill Ophel at 
Jerusalem. If Ophel be Zion, the allusion would 
be perfect in its details. See Herd. 

2. {X3 z6'n. This word, which means shem, is 
the original of most of the passages in OT tr® 
flock. It corresponds to the Arab, ddn, but ddn. 
refers to sheep as distinguished by having wool, 
from goats, which are knowm by the name of 
ma*z. Zo'n may include both, Gn 38^^ RV (cf. 
AV) ‘I will send thee a kid of the goats from 
the flock ’ {zC'n). In some cases the context makes 
it clear that it does not include both, as in 1 S 25® 
‘ he had three thousand sheep {zh'n), and a thou- 
sand "Oats {'izzim), and he was shearing his sheep 
{zu’n) in Carmel.’ Where zd'n and hdkdr are men- 
tioned together, they are always tr^ flocks and 
herds. It would be better, in every case Avhere 
the context does not clearly demand the rendering 
flock, to translate zO'n sheep. 

3. |Ksn mipD mikneh hazzd'n (Gn 47^^), is tr^ AV, 
RV ‘flocks.’ RVni ‘cattle of flocks.’ It would 
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have been better rendered possession of sheep^ and 
mikneh hcobh^Jcdr, in the same verse, possession of 
oxen (cf. Ec 2^). 

4. mpD mikneh (Ps 78"*®), is tr^ AV, RV ‘flocks.’ 
It is elsewhere generally rendered ‘ cattle ’ ; once 
* possessions ’ (Ec 2'^). 

The NT Avords for flock are volfivt} and irolixviov, 
the latter of which is used exclusively in a fig. 
sense of the Church (Lk 12^^, Ac 20-'^ 1 P 5^ etc.). 

G. E. Post. 

FLOOD (Gn 6-9^^. — ^A story connected with the 
early history of man, which tells how, in con- 
sequence of their sins, especially those of violence, 
God destroyed by a flood the Avhole race, excepting 
only Noah and liis family and two (or seven) pairs 
of every animal. These v ere saved in a huge ark 
or chest, which Noah had been directed to make 
•Avhen first warned of the coming flood. As the 
Avaters were abating, Noah sent forth a raven 
Avhieh did not return, and aftcrAvards a dove tAvice 
at a Aveek’s interval, in order to ascertain Avhether 
the ^ound Avas diy. This Avas shoAvn to be so by 
the dove returning the second time Avith an olive 
leaf in her mouth. The ark finally settled on Mt. 
Ararat. On leaving the ark, Noah offered up a * 
sacrifice Avhicli appeased God, avIio promised never 
again to destroy the earth Avith a flood. 

Simple and uniform as this story appears, it is 
a fact admitting of no reasonable doubt that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of tAvo Flood 
stories, which, Avhile agreeing in general purport, 
differ considerably both in character and detail. 
One belongs to the early source of the Hexateuch 
knoAvn as J, the other to the post-exilic P. They 
'nay be clearly distinguished here by the names of 
God and other Avell-knoAvn characteristics of these 
documen ts. The sections ascribed to J in Kautzsch’s 
A T are 7^'** 6 - 12 . isb. 20-22 

p 50-22 'JG. 11 . 18-16a, 18-21 '724a_g2a g3b-3. ISa. 14-19 01-17 

7®*^ see beloAv). It Avill be sufficient to notice that 
in P Ave find the minute directions regarding the 
construction and size of the ark, the blessing of 
Noah, tlielaAA^s against muuler and eating blood, 
the covenant of the rainhoAv ; in J only AVe have 
the picturesque narrative of sending out the raven 
and the dove, and the sacrifice of Noah, Avhich 
so pleased J" that He determined, never again to 
curse the ground. In some respects the accounts 
of J and P contradict each other, (a) According 
to F one pair of every kind of animals is to be 
selected (6^®--‘^), according to J seven pairs of clean 
and tAvo of unclean (7-* ^). But in 7®* Avhere the 
actual entry is made, a reviser has, it Avould seem, 
combined the statements of J and P so as to agree 
Avith P. As it stands, the distinction betAveen clean 
and unclean animals in that A'erse is purposeless, 
and indeed has the eflect of emphasizing Avliat 
appears like an act of disobedience on Noalfs jiart, 
Avho took only one instead of seven pairs of clean 
animals as directed in 7^ In J this verse must 
have run much as foIloAvs: ‘Of clean beasts, seven 
and seven, of unclean beasts, tAVo and tAvo, Avent 
unto Noah into tlie ark.’ In P the statement 
Avas probably, ‘ Of the foAvl after its kind, and of 
the cattle after its kind, and of everything tliat 
creepeth upon the ground after its kind, tAvo of 
every (sort) did he bring into the ark, as God 
commanded Noah.’ (&) According to P it Avas 1^0 
days before the Avaters began to subside (8®), and 
It Avas 8 months and 13 days before the tops of the 
mountains Avere visible (cf. 7^^ and 8“), and a whole 
year and 10 days before the earth Avas perfectly 
dry (8^^). According to J the duration of the 
Flood was only 40 days (7^2 8% and even before 
this the water had considerably abated S'lo- 

(c). What is in P a covenant Avith Noah 
that the waters should ‘no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh ’ is in J the self-deliberation of 


J"inconseqrienceof Noah's SAveet-smelling sacrifice 
(821. 22)^ See Hexateuch. 

I. Historicity of the Flood.— U ntil compara- 
tiv'ely recent times the belief in a deluge coA’^ering 
the Avhole Avorld and destroying all men and animals 
except those providentially preserved in the ark 
was practically universal among Christians. The 
fossil remains of marine animals, and the Flood 
traditions common to people in so many different 
parts of the Avorld, Avere conlidently apjiealed to as 
establishing the truth of the Bible story. Our 
increased knoAviedge of geology on the one hand 
and of comparative mythology on the other have 
noAV shown the little value ol such evidence, and 
on these and other grounds this belief has been noAv 
surrendered by most biblical scholars as untenable. 
(a) It has been frequently pointed out that the av hole 
quantity of moisture contained in the Avorld, Avhetlier 
in an aqueous or vaporous form, if all reduced to 
Avater, AA'Ould not be nearly enough to cover the 
highest mountains, supposing that the earth’s sur- 
face Avas in anything like its present condition. 
But there is no evidence or scientific probability 
that the Avhole surface Avas ever so contracted or so 
IcA^elled as to admit such a possibility, (d) Again, 
a thorough examination and a comparison ot the 
numerous Flood myths make it impossible to refer 
them all to one single event, (c). Anthropological 
science points in the same direction. Thediv'crsity 
of the human race and of language alike makes it 
extremely improbable that men Avere derived from 
a single pair, and this, together Avith Avhat we 
ImoAv of the early civilization of man, makes it 
impossible that a universal Flood should have 
occurred Avithin at least many centuries of the 
time assigned by biblical chronology. The early 
relics of primitive man found in caves, ancient 
graves, etc., all over the Avorld, point to an un- 
broken succession of human beings, their advance 
in civilization developing by gradual stages, and 
the Avhole extending over many thousands of 
years. 

(dy But, after all, the most obvious difficulties 
are those Avhich lie oh the surface in the narrative 
itself, supposing that it describes a flood extending 
oyer the Avhole Avorld as we now know it, Noali is 
said to have collected together animals of every 
Idhd, one pair at least of each. Let us try to 
imagine the long journeys necessary to different 
parts of the Avorld, including tiie Tropics and the 
Arctic Regions, and that in an age when the dilli- 
culties and dangers of travelling must have made 
it almost impossible, and the difficulty of captur- 
ing and bringing home the animals Avhen captured. 
Hoav many years Avill it still take the Royal 
Zoological Society, Avith all the resources of 
modern civilization, to collect even single speci- 
mens of all the knoAvn larger animals of the Avorld, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of species still 
unknoAvn, nothing of the myriads of insects, 
crustacece, etc., included in the ‘creeping things’ 
of the Bible ! Again, the dimensions or the ark 
could not possibly liav^e allowed room for the 
housing of all the creatures ; for, sur>posing that 
they were shut up in separate ceils (‘ nests,’ Gn 6^^ 
Rvm), almost as much space Avonld have been 
reouired for passages to get at them as for the 
cells themselves. We have also to take into 
account the immense amount of room required 
for the storage of food, especially that needed for 
the larger animhls, such as hay for the elephants, 
aiid animals of different sorts for the carnivores, 
besides all the food neicessary for some time after 
the Flood, before revived vegetation should make 
fresh food procurable. Even if Ave could suppose 
that tlie dimensions of the ark permitted all this, 
how Avould^ it have been possible to keep all these 
animals alive? The polar hear would have re- 
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quired very different conditions from the tiger or 
the boa-constrictor. How, again, is it conceivable 
that eight persons should have been sufficient to 
attend to the wants of all these animals, as well as to 
their own ? But besides all this, there is no pro- 
vi'iion for making the ark seaworthy. It is merely 
a huge wooden box liable to capsize, and quite in- 
capable of weathering a storm. The difficulties 
here pointed out readily suggest the true answer. 
The Blood was not in the Avriter’s view universal, 
as we should understand a universal Flood, simply 
because the world he is writing of is a totally 
different world from ours. It is a very little 
world. Men and animals are all living within 
eosv reach of each other. Man is still the lord of 
creation. He can gather together the animals to 
be saved, whether beast of tlie field or fowl of the 
air, at nis Avill. No difficulties, even such as would 
have occurred in the writer’s oAvn day, have any 
place in that ideal world of the distant past, where 
holy men Avalked Avith God, and there was no need 
of miracles, because everything Avas of course so 
diffeient. That the Avriters and compilers of Genesis 
sincerely believed the story we need have no doubt, 
but in the light of scientific and historical criticism 
it must be frankly recognized as one of those many 
stories or legends Avhich are found in the folk-lore 
and early literature of all peoples. 

II. The Relatiojt of the Bible Flood Stories 
TO SIMILAR Stories of other Peoples. — It Avas 
formerly supposed that the many Flood stories 
found in different parts of the Avorkl Avere all 
traditions of the Bible Deluge brought by various 
peoples from the ancient cradle of the human race. 
A comparison, however, of the stories with one 
another and with the Bible narrative makes it quite 
clear that they stand severally in a veiy different 
relation to the latter, and are due to many different 
causes. We may roughly divide these stories, 
according to their resemblance to the Flood story 
of Genesis, into the folloAving classes : — 

i. First and foremost stands the Bahylordan or 
Accadian account of the Deluge. This is so like 
the Bible story, both in its general drift and many 
of its details, that it cannot be other than a 
different version of the same. The Babylonian 
legend itself exists in tAvo forms. One is contained 
in the fragments of Berosus, an Egyptian priest of 
the 3rd cent. B.C., Avho wrote a history of Babylon. 
The second is contained in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion on tablets preserved in the British Museum, 
and first deciphered by George Smith in 1872. 

(a) Of these the first is very short and of com- 
paratively little importance, except that some 
differences of detail in comparison with the other 
prove that the Babylonian story had a Avide cur- 
rency. The main differences are the clay which 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Flood, finds on the legs 
of the birds when they return for the second time, 
and the translation of Xisuthros’ daughter and the 
pilot of the ship, as well as that of Xisuthros him- 
fielf and his wife. 

^h\ The story of Berosus is altogether thrown 
in to the shade by the far fuller and more circum- 
.srtantial account found on the Accadian tablets. 
These contain an epic poem in 12 parts. Each 
part is conneefced Avith a sign of the Zodiac, and 
the 11th, containing the Flood story, has the sign 
C'^rresponding to Aquarius, ‘the water-bearer.’ 
In this part the deified Sit-napisti, or, as the name 
is sometimes written, Khasisadra (Xisuthros), com- 
municates the history of the Flood at the mouth 
. of the Euphrates to his grandson Gisdubar (the 
Nimrod of Genesis). Ea, the god of wisdom, 
reveals to Sit-napisti the intention of the gods 
of Surippak— Anu, Bel, etc.-— to bring a Flood, 
and commands him to build a ship, and save 
w^hat he can of the germ of life. Sit-napisti 
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expostulates on the absurdity of building a ship 
on dry land, but finally consents. The making ol 
the shii) is then given in some detail, among other 
things its dimensions (according to G. Smith, 
600 cubits long, 60 broad, 60 high ; omitted by 
Sayce), and the pouring of bitumen over its sides, 
inside and out. Food Avas brought into the ship, 
including beer and wine, and also all that he had 
of gold and silver. ‘ Slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people: all of these did I bring up.’ The 
ship Avas built by the help of the sun-god Samas, 
Avho fixed the season for the Flood on the evening 
before §it-napisti shut the door. A highly poetical 
description is then given of the storm, brought 
about by the direct agency of the gods of Avind, 
Avater, etc., so terrible that even the gods trembled 
and sought refuge in the heaven ot Anu, where 
they croAvded in a heap ‘ like a dog in his kennel,’ 
and gods and goddesses Avept for pity. For six 
days and nights the storm continues, and subsides 
on the seventh. The sea begins to dry. Sit-napisti 
opens the Avindows and sees the corpses floating on 
the Avater. On the horizon he sees land, and the 
ship is steered for the mountain of Nizir, Avhich it 
reaches the second day. Oyi the seventh day after 
this he sends forth a dove, which finds no resting- 
place and reticrns ; then a SAvalloA\% Avhich does the 
same ; and lastly a raven, which feeds on the carrion 
and does not return. The animals are sent forth 
to the four winds, and a sacrifice is offered on an 
altar which he builds on the peak of the mountain. 
The gods smelt the savour, and ‘ gathered like flies 
over the sacrifice.’ Thereupon the great goddess 
lighted up the rainbow Avhich Anu had created. 
Bel, angry with the gods that his Avill had not 
been fully carried out, alone refused to come to the 
altar. He stayed by the ship and w^ould haA'e 
stopped the exit of the survi\^ors ; but A.uai 
explained that Ea had revealed the counsel of 
the gods to Sit-napisti. Then Ea himself ex- 
postulates Avith Bel for wishing to destroy the 
faithful Avith the sinners. Better at any rate to 
send Avild beasts, or famine, or plague. After all, 
it Avas only by a dream that he had revealed the 
determination of the gods. Then Bel enters the 
ship and A^ery graciously makes a covenant with 
Sit-napUti, saying that henceforth he and his 
wife are to he as gods, and §it-napisti is to dAvell 
at the mouth of the river. * (Sayce, Fresh Light, 
ch. ii.) 

This story is said hy experts to he as old at least 
as 3000 years B.G. That the early Hebrews derived 
the story from Babylonia, and not vice versd, may be 
considered a practical certainty. While Babylonia 
from the days of the Patriarchs Avas highly ad- 
vanced in civilization, the Jews, even far down 
into their history, were comparatively simple and 
far less civilized even than the Canaanitish tribes, 
who themselves derived their culture from Babylon. 
The Babylonian language and script had already 
before the Exodus become naturalized in Palestine, 
and been made, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets shoAV, 
the official means of communication hetAveen the 
Babylonian court and the various Canaanitish 
tribes. Thus there Avas more than one channel hy 
Avhich a popular story of Babylonia might become 
part of JeAvish folk-lore. At the same time the 
I variations in the story suggest that it is likely to 
have passed through many mouths before it reached 
its Bible form. Even the differences in its religious 
character are more probably due to gradual changes 
of thought and feeling than to a single literary 
process. It is, hoAvever, quite possible that if 
several variations of the story Avere, as is probable, 
current, some few particulars in the Bible story 
may he actually more original than in the Accadian 
version. The sending out of the birds m the lattet 
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is rather pointless, as the non-retnrn of the raven, 
which fed upon the coipses, proved nothing. 
Both the J and P stories are derived from the 
Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part, and sometimes enlarging those details 

which best accorded with its own character and 
aim. 

ii. A very large number of Flood stories bear 
only a very general and probably accidental re- 
semblance to the biblical or Accadian Deluge. 
The mere fact that a legend has to do with a tlood, 
even though it be a universal one, is not enough 
to constitute any real relationship to the Bible 
Deluge-story. For such legends can be proved to 
have arisen from several different causes. These 
causes may be roughly divided into three classes : 
!• Some theory of Creation which connects it 
with water as perhaps a creative element. Flood 
stories dealing wdth Creation bear comparison with 
* the deep ’ of On 1^ rather than with Noah’s Flood. 
Thus the Binnas in the Malay Peninsula held that 
the earth was originally completely covered with 
a hard crust. God in early ages broke through 
the crust, so that the water covered the whole 
world. Out of the water He afterwards let rise 
Mt. Lulumet and other hills, as well as the plain 
on which the Binnas now live. This conception of 
the centre of the Avorld as a vast body of water we 
find again in a Flood story of the Acawoio (British 
Guiana), and is probably to be understood in the 
biblical phrase ‘the water under the earth’ 
(Ex 20"^), the idea being that the land floated on 
the water. 

2. Most frequently, however, the Flood story 
is the highly coloured tradition of some historical 
event or extraordinary natural phenomenon. 

A. Among island and coastland peoples {a) the 
early settlement of their ancestors, who came in 
boats across the ocean. In such stories the par- 
ticular land in which they live was the land of 
refuge from the great Deluge. In the story of the 
Binnas this tradition is combined with the notion 
of Creation. The primeval man and woman were 
created in a boat, which moved over the waters 
until at last it stranded on dry land, {b) The 
appearance or disaj)pearance of an island by a 
volcanic eruption. Thus the inhabitants of the 
Minahassa (the northern volcanic peninsula of 
Celebes) relate that the land originally rose out of 
a flood; and the stories of the Fiji and Pelew 
islanders appear to have originated from the dis- 
appearance of islands by volcanic action, (c) A 
tidal Avave resulting from an earthquake. The 
Flood story current^ among the Eskimo in the 
Prince of Wales Peninsula is expressly connected 
with an earthquake. In a story of the Makah 
Indians (Washington Territory) it is related how 
the water flowed into the land from the Pacific, 
until Cape Flattery bdeahie an island. Similar 
features are found in the stories of some other 
Indian tribes — among them the Araucanians (in 
Chili), with whom the Flood is the result of an 
earthquake accompanied by volcanic eruptions. 

B. Among inland peoplhs the causes of Flood 
stories are {a) very frequently the overflow of some 
river, especially wdiere, by the bursting of its banks, 
a large plain is inundated. This is the case in 
China, where, however, the Flood stories have 
hardly passed out of the region of sober history into 
that of myth, and dehl with floods similar to' those 
wdiich have been known to have taken place,— the 
last two during the 19th cent, in 1852 and 1881. 
In the second of these no few^cr than two millions 
ju-e said to have perished. The Chinese Flood 
stories, then, are Evidently not derived from 
Babylonia, rnd w^e should avoid yielding to the 
tenptation of appealing to the early connexion 
in language and script between China and Baby- 


lonia.^^ [h] The formation of a lake or inland 
sea, or its disap[)earance by the water eating 
out a channel for itself through soft rock, such 
as limestone. Livingstone tells a legend describ- 
ing how the Dilolo Lake in Central Africa (on 
the southern border of the Congo State) came 
into existence as the consequence of a w’omaii’? 
curse pronounced upon a native chieftain whc 
refused hospitality. The inhabitants of Thibet 
relate how once a flood covered the whole country 
and destroyed the ape-like inhabitants. By the 
compassion of a god the wmters w'ere drained off, 
and the new people taught civilization. In Santa 
Fede Bogota in Colombia there is a story that 
there w^as once a huge flood brought about by the 
witchery of a wncked woman, who caused the Rio 
de Bogota to overflow and fill the basin-like plain 
of Cundinamarca. Her good husband changed 
her into the moon, and opened the present outlet 
through the limestone rock by which the water 
now flows down over the Falls of Tequendama 
(cf. Schwarz, Sintjiuth, noticed in Expos. Times, 
viii., 1897, 271 f.). {c) Tlie melting of the wdnter 

snows. In the district of the Indian tribe of the 
Chippewas there is a story telling how a mouse 
once gnawed through the bag which held the heat, 
and this escaping, the melting snow became a flood, 
which covered the whole world. 

3. Not infrequently, and sometimes in con- 
nexion with one or more of the causes already 
mentioned, the Flood story appears to have 
originated in an attempt to account for some 
otherwise unexplained fact, as — [a] The dis])ersion 
of peoples and diflerence of language. This is 
especially frequent among, if not indeed peculiar 
to, the Indian tribes of N. America. Among the 
Thlinkeets in the North West the diflerence of 
speech between them and the rest of mankind is 
naively accounted for by the breaking of the ark 
in two, their ancestors 'having been in one half, 
those of all other races in the other ! More 
frequently, the dispersion is the result of the boats 
drifting away in the waters of the Deluge, as, c.g., 
with the Bella Coola Indians (betw^een 52^^ and 53® 
N. lat. on the coast of the Pacific). The ancient 
rock-carvings found among the aborigines of 
Mexico, in which, as it is said, a dove is depicted 
distributing gifts of speech in the form of tongues 
to the survivors of the Flood, would be a striking 
illustration of this kind of Flood story, could we 
he certain that this interpretation of it is correct ; 
hut it is at least doubtful, [b) The red colour of 
some of the N. American tribes. This colour is, 
according to the Crees, the direct consequence 
of the Flood, the Red Indians of to-day being the 
descendants of the single woman who was rescued, 
when the waters had all but covered her (see below, 
III. 9). On the other hand, the Flerero, a native 
tribe of South Africa, relate that it was the Flood 
that brought to their ancient home the wiiite man 
and woman from Avhom thev are descended ; hence 
their pale colour, (c) The existence of fossil 
remains on dry land, and even on hills. It is 
curious that the same evidence which, from the 
days of Tertullian at any rate, has been frequently 
adduced as evidence of the Bible Flood has been 
appealed to by several diflerent peoples as evidence 
of their own Flood stories ; and if the remains did 
not in every, or perhaps in any, case actually give 
rise to the story, they certainly helped to give it 
credence and permanence. With the Leeward 
islanders the mussels and corals on their hills are 
a standing proof of an ancient flood, in which all 

* See, e.g., * The Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization,* 
Lippincott’s Monthly MagaziTie^ June 1890; De Lacou|)erie, 
* The Old Babylonian Oharactera.and their Chinese Derivatives,’ 
in Bab. and Onental Record, March 1888 ; and ‘ New Accadian 
Papers by Ball in P3BA, Nov., Dec., 1889 ; Feb., June, 1890. 
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bnfc one small coral island were immersed. The 
Samoan islandeis call attention to the hsh which 
have been tinned into stone ; and the central 
Eskimos of N. America can still see the outer 
shells of many mussels, tish, sea-dogs, and whales 
which ere left upon the dry land by the Flood. 
{d) The same Eskimo tribes give a similar ex- 
planation of glaciers. They are the icebergs left 
on the tops of the mountains by the receding 
waters. 

It is also important to observe that the cause of 
the Flood story has very often a special connexion 
Avith the locality to Avliich it belongs. Thus Av^e 
notice that the melting of the ice is a frequent 
cause Avith the extieme northernly tribes of N. 
American Indians. Earthquakes are a common 
feature in the Flood legends of tribes on those 
coastlands of America avIi ere they frequently occur. 
The submergence or emergence of islands accounts 
for those ot tribes inhabiting volcanic districts. 
In China the Flood stories are associated with the 
bursting of the banks of the great riA’-ers Avbere such 
events occur, and are accompanied Avitli great loss 
of life and property. Still more remarkable is it, 
on the other hand, that in Africa, Avliere the over- 
fioAV of the great rivers is a regular and expected 
phenomenon, and, in fact, has become necessary 
to cultivation, and therefore cannot be considered 
as the result of special divine agency, Flood 
stories are singularly rare, and never of this 
kind. 

iii. Very frequently an old myth has hecome 
mixed up Avith, or at any rate coloured by, the 
Babylonian or Bible story. Thus the account of 
the Grecian Blood (Deucalion’s) as given in the 
de Ded Sijrd of the pseudo-Lucian, a Avriter of the 
2nd cent. A.D., differs from the earlier form of the 
story as contained in Ovid {Met. i. 163-437), for 
instance, by the addition of several details belong- 
ing to the fiabylonian and biblical stories, such as 
the name Sisj^thes ( =Xisuthros), the building of a 
chest, the saving in it of Deucalion’s famil;^ and 
pairs of every animal. Plutarch similarly intro- 
duces Deucalion’s sending out the dove to ascertain 
the weather ( '), according as it returned or remained 
behind. This colouring is probably, however, in 
most cases due to the teaching of Cliiistian mission- 
aries, Avbo Avould naturally emphasize and uncon- 
sciously, or perhaps even intentionally, exaggerate 
points of resemblance betAveen native folk-lore and 
Bible stories. Andree (see Literature beloAv) quotes 
a story to shoAv Iioav easily the Bible BTood could tind 
its Avay into the folk-lore of an imaginative people. 
A missionary heard a BTood story from a native 
Hottentot Avhich .bore a suspicious resemblance to 
that of the Bible, and yet he Avas assured that it 
had been handed doAvn from early ages. Shortly 
after he met another missionary, Avho told him that 
he had himself taught the native the Bible story. 
It is not ahvays easy to say positiA^ely that a 
legend has been influenced by the Bible BTood, but 
in the folloAving cases it may be considered highly 
probable : — (rt^) When the ' legend resembles the 
Bible story in one or more definite particulars, but 
in general drift or in its more important features 
difiers Avidely from it. In that of the Mandari 
(a branch of the Kohls, East India), the flood out 
of Avhich a brother and sister only had been rescued 
under a tree, is put an end to by the serpent 
Lurbing, in connexion with whom appears the 
rainhow. In the Lithuanian story the rainboAv is 
sent to comfort a pair of Avretched survivors, and 
counsels them to obtain offsijring by jumping over 
the bones of the earth. The Lumiiii Indians 
(inuth of Washington Territory) have a story that 
an old man escaped on a raft to a mountain, and 
thence tAvice sent forth a croAv, Avhich returned the 
second time .Avith a leaf. (6) When the parts 
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corresponding Avitli the Bible story bieak the 
context, and do not fit in Avell Avith the rest. 
This is obviously the case Avitli a story of the 
Algonquins (an Indian tribe of N. America), 
preserved in a very curious pictograj^hic document, 
Avhere, in the middle of a passage describing how 
some of the people Avere rescued on Turtle Island, 
the mention of a boat, as though an independent 
means of rescue, is very aAvTcwardly introduced, 
(c) Where two forms of the story exist, in one of 
which the biblical features occur and in the other 
are absent. When, as Avith Deucalion’s Flood, 
the former is knoAvn to be later, the probability 
of interpolation may be considered a certainty. 
Among the Mandans, an Indian tribe on the 
Missouri River, according to a current BTood legend 
the ark is a tower-like building, and the supposed 
model of the building, Avhicli is pieserved as a 
relic in a public place, is in shape like a AA'ooden 
cylinder. But not only is this model called ‘ the 
great canoe,’ but, in the festival Avhicli commemor- 
ates the Flood, the representative of ‘ the First 
Man,’ Avho Avas saved therein, tells Iioav ^ the great 
canoe ’ stranded on a high mountain. MoreoA'er, 
the festival is always arranged to take place Avhen 
the AvilloAvs are in leaf, because^ so they say, it w’-as 
a branch of that tree, Avith all its leaves on, Avhich 
the bird brought back to the ark. It is clear that 
Ave have here a confusion betAveen tAVo stories — an 
ancient legend according to Avhicb the survivors 
Avere saA^ed in a toAver, and the Bible Flood, {d) 
Where the Flood legend is mixed up Avith other 
stories from the Bible. Thus in that of the Papagos 
(an Indian tribe, east of California), ^Montezuma, 
the hero of the Flood, is so ungrateful to his de- 
liverer, that he presumes to build a house Avhose 
top is to reach to heaven, whereupon the great 
Spirit sends his thunder and destroys the building. 
This evident borroAving from the ToAver of Babel 
story makes us suspect that his sending out the 
jackal after the Flood to see hoAv far the land 
extended, originated in the sending forth of birds 
from Noah’s ark. In one of the Mexican Jegends, 
current in the neighbourhood of Cliolulu, an 
artificial mountain, raised as a memento of the 
mountain in the caves of Avhich the seven^ giants 
Avere saved from the BTood, threatened to reach 
to heaven, whereupon the gods sent doAvn fire and 
destroyed several of the builders. This legend, 
connected Avitb a half -finished pyramid, shoAvs 
hoAV readily Bible stories found their Avay among 
the aborigines of Mexico, and explains Avhy 
features of the Bible BTood so often occur in the 
Flood myths of various IMexican tribes. In the 
story of the Mandari, above referred to as giving 
special prominence to the Bible feature of the 
rainboAv, the creation of man out of earth stands in 
close connexion Avith the BTood. Similarly, the 
Flood story of the Macouslii (near British Guiana) 
relates hoAV the first man found, on Avaking out 
of a deep sleep, a Avoman standing by his side. 
After this Ave can feel very little confidence in the 
originality of the statement that after the BTood the 
rat sent out by a survivor returned Avitli an ear of 
maize in its mouth. This is evidently nothing 
else but a local adaptation of the dove and the 
olive branch, (e) The stories of the Papagos and 
Macouslii give another ground for suspecting 
biblical influence, namely, Avhere some well-knoAvn 
features of a class of Flood legends appear so 
changed as to agree Avith the Noacliian Deluge. 
Tlie object of the sending forth of animals in the 
Indian stories is, as a rule, to obtain earth to create 
dry ground for the survivors. A rat is sent forth 
as Avell as other animals for this purpose in the 
legend of the OjibAvays and the ChippeAvas, a fish 
in those of the Sac and Fox Indians. But in the 
stories of the Papagos and Macooshi the object 
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is, as in the Bible, to discover the extent of dry 
land. 

In some cases, however, the appearance of bibli- 
cal details may be after all a mere coincidence. 
The likelihood of such coincidence becomes far 
greater than we might have thought when we 
teke into account the very large number of Flood 
stories and the singular variety of detail. The 
following is an attempt to give as shortly as is 
practicable some idea of the extraordinary extent 
of this variety. 

III. Variety of Details in different Flood 
Legends.— (1) The Beings destroyed hy the Flood 
are often described as strange or unnatural beings, 
such as baneful monsters (Persian Bimdehesh) ; 
ape-like men (Thibet) ; descendants of a primeval 
man and woman, who were drowned in the sea 
and became a whale and a crab ; the descendants 
appear, however, to have been human in fomi, at 
any rate capable of religious and moral delinquency 
(Andamanese) ,* giants (later Scandinavian Mdda) ; 
men, one tribe of whom consisted only of women, 
another of men with dog-like tails (Fiji islanders) ; 
gods of the eai th upon whom the Flood was sent at 
the request of the nether gods (the Sac and Fox 
Indians); a demigod (Ojibways, see above); im- 
perfect men (Quiche Indians of Guatemala) ; the 
descendants of gods and men (Miztecs of Mexico, 
ef. Gn 

(2) The are ditFerently given. 

Very frequently to get rid of these monstrous 
forms of life (in the Biindehesh a second Flood is 
necessary to purify the world of the poison which 
the monsters still left behind them) ; as in the 
Bible, to punish men for their wickedness (An- 
damanese) ; or, more frequently, for some definite 
crime or ofience, as the refusal to wash and work 
(Mandari) ; killing and eating a huge serpent 
(Dyaks of Borneo) ; cooking a fish in violation of 
a sacred promise (Gipsies of the Sieben Gebirge ) ; 
the crime of the demigod Menaboshu against the 
water-serpents in killing their king and three sons 
in revenge for the destruction of his little pet 
wolf (Ojibways) ; the in hospitality of a local S. 
African chieftain towards a woman who, in con- 
sequence, brought about a local flood through her in- 
cantation (Dilolo Lake) ; the insult perpetrated on 
a sea-god by a fisherman who fished in sacred waters 
and caught the god by his hair (Leeward Islands) ; 
the injury done to the raven by ‘ the wise man,’ 
who had punished it by throwing it into the fire 
(Hare Indians, North America). In one case, as 
already noticed, the Flood is the result of a 
quarrel between the gods of the nether and upper 
world (the Sac and Fox Indians). 

(3) The direct cemse of the Flood is usually the 
rise and overflow of the sea, or of some river or 
lake; rather less frequently a prodigious storm 
and rainfall. An exceptional case is the melting 
of the winter snow (Chippewas, see above, II. 2 B c). 
Once it is occasioned by the blood flowing from a 
slaughtered giant (later Edda). Occasionally, the 
Flood consists of hot water (Finns). In the legend 
of the Quiehd there is a second Flood of resin after 
one of water, and occasionally fire takes the place 
of water (so with the Yuracares in Bolivia, among 
whom a legend of this sort has many parallels with 
the Flood stories of other peoples). In an Eskimo 
story the people are destroyed by heat as well as 
by the water. In one case the Flood is caused by 
the accidental breaking of a jar (examined through 
curiosi^) containing the waters of the ocean 
(Haiti Island). Similarly, a flood is caused hy an 
inquisitive ape taking away the mat placed in a 
hollow tree to stop up the water which communi- 
cated with the water beneath the earth (Acawoio, 
Britis h Guiana). 

(4) The Flood generally seems to have come 


miexpectedly hut sometimes the survivors were 
forewarned, as a rule by a god, but occasionally 
through the medium of animals. In the sacred 
books of India it is the fish, which is no other 
than the incarnate Vishnu, or, in one form of the 
legend, even the great Brahma himself. ^ In the 
legend of the Cherokee Indians (N. America) it is 
a dog which tells his master, having first attracted 
his attention hy standing up to his neck m the 
wmter and refusing to stir. In one of the Peruvian 
stories it is the llamas which warn their shopliercl. 
He had noticed that they looked sad and gazed at 
the stars, upon which he inquired the cause, and 
was told of the coming Flood. 

(5) The Flood is generally represented as %tni- 
versed, though originating in some definite place ; 
but sometimes it is purely local, 

(6) Men are usually dro'ivned, but in one legend 
some of them are devoured by sea-monsters (Algon- 
qnins). In several of the rernviaii Flood stories 
they are changed into fish, and in one instance 
the dead bodies become salmon and frogs (JMaidu, 
near Sacramento). 

(7) The number of survivors varies very greatly 
in the different stories. Where the inhabitants of 

j the world are monsters, they are, of course, all 
destroyed. Sometimes even men are all destroyed, 
and a new set of men created. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, they appear to have all escaped 
(Kabadi, a south-east district of New Guinea). . As 
a rule, the survivors are very few, most frequently 
a single family, or even less ; in several cases only 
one man or woman. Once it is only the coyote 
(prairie-wolf) of all living beings (Wappo, Cali- 
fornia) ; in another story it is the coyote and the 
demigod Montezuma (I’apagos) ; in another the 
raven and his mother (Thlin keels, Indian tribe of 
N. America, see below, III. 9). 

(8) The reason why the particular survivors were 
permitted to escape is generally left unexplained. 
But when it is explained, it is usually, of course, 
because they had no part in the cause for winch 
the Flood was sent. Thus in the Gipsy legend 
(see above, HI. 2), while the wife who cookc(l the 
fish is struck hy the first lightning flash of the storm 
which preceded the Flood, the husband, who was 
faithful to his promise, was saved. In the legend 
of the Leeward Islands (see above, HI. 2), liowover, 
by a strange want of poetic justice, the penitent 
fisherman succeeds in appeasing the wrath of the 
god, and he and his family alone escape. 

(9) The methods of escape exhibit also great 
variety. In many cases it is by fleeing to ajnoun- 
taii or an island, the latter generally being loft 
unimmersed by the rising water, not so much from 
its elevation as from its sacred character (Algon- 

uins, Victoi'ia, Leeward Islands, Greece, etc.). 

ometimes the place of refuge is the top of a tree 
(Karens in Burmah, Tiipi in Brazil, Acawoio in 
British Guiana), or underneath (!) a tree (Mandari), 
or in caves (Mexicans of Cholula) ; once in the hole 
of a huge crawfish in a rice field (Uraus, a branch of 
Kohls) ; in a tower expressly built for the purpose 
(Mandans, see above, II. iii. c). The most usual 
method of escape, however, is by a boat or raft of 
some kind. In one of the Ffiji stories, two gods 
themselves come in a boat, ancl fish the drowning 
bodies out of the water. The raft or ship is usually 
allowed to drift, but sometimes, as in tlio Accadian 
story, it is regularly steered. In ^he legends of 
India it is towed by the god-fish with a rope tied 
to his horn. Sometimes, to prevent its (friftirig 
away, it is secured by a rime, fastened either to a 
stone acting as an anchor (Kamtschatka), or, more 
frequently, to a tree (Pelew islanders, Twanas of 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory). Occasion- 
ally, as in the Bible story, the means of escape is a 
floating ches', (Banar in Cambodia) ; in one legend 
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& nut-shell, which conveniently fell from a god, 
who was eating nuts in heaven during the Flood, 
on to the topmost peak of a mountain, whither men 
had fled for refuge (Lithuanians). Usually, as in 
the Accadian and Bible stories, the ark lands on 
a mountain ; hut, curiously enough, in some of the 
Persian legends the mountain of refuge itself 
floats like a boat. Other means of escape are still 
more quaint. In one legend the raven and Ixis 
mother, presumably in a pre-raven state of exist- 
ence, put on birds’ skins and fly up to heaven, 
which the former, in his impetuosity, hits so 
violently that his beak gets stuck. In this pre- 
dicament he is obliged to wait till the waters reach 
him (Thlinkeets). In another the single surviving 
maiden succeeds in catching hold of a bird, which 
flies up with her to a rock of safety (Crees). 

(10) The Flood usually disappears by subsidence 
or evaporation ; but, in isolated instances, it flows 
away down a hole (Deucalion’s Flood, Tinney 
Indians), or into a rift in a mountain, and so finds 
its way into the sea (Maidu). 

(11) The survivors in several legends send out 
animals from their various retreats, usually to 
dive down into the waters, that they may get 
earth, out of 'which new land is created. Of this 
we have a characteristic example in the story of 
the Ojibways, in which the surviving Menaboshu, 
after having stood on the topmost peak of a 
mountain for five days, with the water up to his 
mouth, in despair prays a passing sea-gull to dive 
do^vn and discover whether the land has been 
entirely washed away. After the gull has dived 
several times to no purpose, Menaboshu sees the 
stiffened body of a musk-rat floating by. Having 
restored it to life, he sends it down on a similar 
quest. After a long while the dead body of the 
musk -rat appears on the surface with a few grains 
of sand in its claws. These Menaboshu throws on 
the water, and they become little islands, which 
grow and join togetlier until they form habitable 
earth. In the stories of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
it is a fish which returns with its huge mouth full 
of earth ; in that of the Chippewas, the beaver, 
otter, musk-rat, and northern diver, all di\m down, 
and the last returns with mud in its webbed feet. 
Sometimes, as in the Bible, and presumably the 
Accadian stories, the animals are sent forth to dis- 
cover whether or where the land is dry (Papagos, 
etc., see above, II. iii. e). 

(12) The survivors, hard put to it for food, some- 
times feed on fish, which they either cook by 
putting them under their armpits (!) (Tolowa in 
California), or with fire procured by rubbing sticks 
together, at which the god is angry, and turns the 
fish into dogs (an old Mexican story in the Codc;X 
Chimalpopoca). Fire is obtained in a similar way 
in the legend of the Dyaks of Borneo. In the 
Andamanesian story an arctic bird sends down a 
firebrand from heaven. In one of the Peruvian 
legends, meals are provided for the two surviving 
brothers by two parrots. 

(13) There is a very curious variety with regard 
to the methods hy which the world was re-peopled 
after the Deluge. When all the inhabitants were 
destroyed, there was, of necessity, a new creation. 
Most frequently, ae in the Bible, the new men 
were simply the offspring of the few survivors, but 
in several legends they appear as propagated in 
some strange and miraculous manner, as by stones 
thrown over the survivors’ heads (Deucalion’s 
Flood, Aeawoio and other Indian tribes on the 
U pper Orinoco). In one story cocoa-nuts are thrown 
with a similar result (Maypuri and neighbouring 
tribes of S. America). In the Lithuanian story 
men come into being by the survivors leaping over 
the bones of the earth. According to the Pelew 
Islanders, it wxs by intercourse of the gods mth a 


woman whose dead body was brought to life, and 
indwelt for a time by a goddess. Another legend 
ascribes it to the union between the single surviv- 
ing maiden and a great eagle (Crees). JStill more 
curious is the legend of the Wappo, who ascribe 
the re-peopling of the world to the coyote, which 
planted the tail feathers of various birds in the 
places where wigwams formerly stood. According 
to the Tinney Indians, it was brought about by 
the gods changing animals into men. 

(14) The deification of Xisuthros after the Flood 
in the Accadian story has hardly a parallel in the 
myths of other peoples. Sometimes the survivor 
is already a sort of god (Papagos). In the story of 
the Pelew islanders the gods wish to deify the last 
woman, whom they had already restored to life, 
but are prevented by the malice of the bird Tariit 
[Mallus pectoralis). 

If we now examine these legends in connexion 
with their locality, we shall find that features 
which repeat themselves (leaving out of considera- 
tion what has been borrowed from the Bible story) 
in several legends are of two kinds : [a] those 
which characterize the legends of neighbouring or 
related tribes ; and if) those which appear sporadic- 
ally, so to speak, in far separated peoples. As 
examples of the first we may notice, generally, the 
tendency to combine Flood stories with animal 
fables common to almost all tribes of American 
Indians, and more especially the fables of the coyote, 
the jackal, and the raven, each of 'which marks oil 
a definite group of tribes. We may instance also 
the floating mountain, which is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Peru. In many cases the second 
class belongs to the form which the legend would 
be most likely to take. It is more likely that men 
would escape a flood by going up into a mountain, 
or by means of a boat or raft, than in any other 
way, and therefore we find this to be most fre- 
quently the case. But when we consider the great 
multiplicity of stories, it is not at all surprising 
that, in a few isolated cases, the imagination of 
different peoples should independently hit upon 
the same idea, W^'liere so many methods of escape 
suggested themselves, it might easily have occurred 
to more than one people that the boat of safety 
was like a chest, or, again, that the boat 'was tied 
by a rope. In the same way we may account for 
the really far stranger incident, the subsequent 
creation of men out of stones. 

It is of the greatest importance to notice that 
this second class of similarities is by no means 
confined to features contained in the Bible story. 
Those who argue for the truth of the latter on the 
ground that several of its details are confirmed by 
other legends, are in danger of proving too much. 
The same argument makes equmly for the truth of 
other details not found in the Bible. If all these 
stories are really the traditions of one single event, 
does not the evidence point to a boat rather than 
an ark, if indeed the survivors did not merely 
ascend a mountain; and is not the statement of 
the boat being moored by a rope, which appears in 
legends so widely scattered, at least as probable as 
that of the sending out of animals, on the presence 
of which, in different legends, so much stress is 
often laid? For, as a matter of fact, the stories 
which contain this feature are often liable to the 
suspicion of a Christian colouring on the grounds 
above given, and indeed it is just this picturesque 
touch which would inevitably most strike the 
imagination, and most easily find its way into 
the popular stories of a people. It must also be 
borne in mind that there is a vast difference be- 
tween sending out animals to ascertain how far 
the waters were dry, and begging them to dive 
dmm under the water to obtain earth for making 
dry land. The clay on the feet of the btr'ds in the 
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B<abylonian story is connected with the first, 
that on the feet of the div^er in the story of the 
Ohippewas witli the second. In a word, all that 
the niultifarious Flood stories really can he said to 
prove is, that there was among a very large number 
of ancient peoples the belief m a Flood, and often, 
though by no means so frequently, in a univeisal 
Deluge ; but this alone does not prove that they all 
descniie one real event, still less that the one true 
aeeount of that event is the Bible Flood. It is 
rather the case that a thorough study and com- 
parison of these stories make both these hypo- 
theses extremely improbable, 

IV. The Cause of the Acoadiak Fi^ood Story. 
— Four tlicories as to tlie origin of the Flood story 
are iiossible. That it was originally (I) a mere 
product of the fancy, (2) a nature myth, (3) a 
cosmogonic fable, (4) the poetical presentation of 
some natural occurrence. The first is contrary to 
the analogy of similar legends among all peoples, 
and hardly needs serions discussion. The second 
has in its favour the connexion of the Flood story 
with Aquarius, and possibly, perhaps, the location 
of Sit-napisti at the mouth of the Euphrates ; hut, 
on the other hand, this watery subject, supi)osing 
the story to he already in existence, was specially 
suited for this particular zodiacal sign ; and the 
mouth of the Euphrates might be deemed a fitting 
place for the doilied liero of the Flood. The third 
finds some analogy among the Flood legends of 
other nations, but the analogy of the great 
majority of Flood stories is strongly in favour of 
the fourth, and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct. 

The question then arises, ‘What event is likely to 
have given rise to tlio Accadian story ?’ [a) I’hat 
it was a Universal Deluge is, for reasons already 
given, quite out of the question. (6) Writers have, 
however, still maintained (and founded their argu- 
ments on scientillc grounds) that this Flood was 
much more than a local Hood, and really covered 
a very considerable area. Among those is the late 
Professor Prestwich, a man who, on account of his 
geological researches, is entitled to the highest 
respect (see Literature). Ho maintains the view, 
that long after the appearance of pala*o]ithic man 
thei’e was a submergence of the crust of the earth, 
chiolly in Western Europe, but extending to the 
N.W. of Africa, though ju’obahly notasfarasEgypb, 
causing a great inundation of the sea, which rose 
(relatively speaking) at its highest to about 1500 ft. 
on the Continent, and 1000 ft. in England. It seems 
to have risen suddenly and to have subsided soon ; 
that is to say, the inundation did not probably last 
more than a year or two at most. It destroyed a vast 
amount of animal and some human life, so that some 
species of animals became extinct in regions which 
they formerly inhabited : for example, the lion, 
panther, spotted hyama, caflir cat, hippopotamus, 
African elephant in Europe and N. Africa, and ali 
the then existing mammalia in Malta. The proofs of 
this inundation are : (1) the various forms of what 
the Professor calls distinctively Hubble Drift 
(distinct in character from the Glacial Drift in its 
various forms of breccia, etc. ), and (2) a sedimentary 
deposit {loess) found on mountains (distinct from 
all vallc^r deposits left by rivers). It seems prob- 
able to him that, when the Flood rose, animals of 
all sorts were driven to the mountains, where some 
escaped, from which the submerged districts were 
again re-stocked after the Flood. In one instance 
(at Palermo) it would appear that the light-footed 
animals, which would have had little difficulty in 
making their escape, survived, whereas the hippo- 
imtamus became extinct. Without attempting to 
call in question the geological arguments on which 
this view is maintained, it will be readily seen 
that it is extremely difficult to make it square with 


the evidence of the Flood traditions of dideront 
peoples, to which Professor Prestwich hiiiis(‘U 
appeals to fortify his ease. Had this view been 
correct, we should certainly have expected to huh 
wide recollections of the Flood throughout tlui 
region \vliere it occurred, and nu>r<i faint traditions 
in other parts. But this is by no mejiiis the ease, 
and the district of Babylonia, from whieli th(‘ most 
important and graphic Floocl story <)riginab(‘s, is, 
according to our present knovvl(Hlg<s wji.rding in 
those geological phenomena on whicli (.h(‘ Professor 
depends (imleed they have not yid; Iks'u diseoveiH^l 
even in the oast of Europe), and (Ju'refore is 
apparently beyond the region of (In', snpposisl 
Deluge. On the otiun* hand, in Euro])(^ Flood 
legends are comparatively scarce, ami usually of a 
veiy mythical tAq)C (AViJf /a., Lithua,uin.us, eUl); in 
N.W. Africa tliey are aKogether absemt. Again, 
they are most frequent by far in Nortlunm ami 
Central America, rc^gions far lannoved from the 
supposed locality of the Flood. The sann^ objeqtiorb 
though not to the same extinit, Hc^s to the view 
that the Accadian Flootl story is to be rtdenaul to 
geological changes in Tliilad’, by wbieb what was 
once, a great inland sea becaino a plain (sec above, 
II. 2 B h). 

Judging from the genesis of similar h^gemls, this 
Accadian story is far niwr, Uk(dy to have original (mI 
in Babylonia* itself, and to be du(‘ to soims local 
cause. The same analogy, if we ta,ke also into 
account theclumictor of tile country, suggest.H that 
our choice lies between a gri^at ovindlow of the 
Tigris and Faipbrates caused by n,n exlniordinary 
rainfall, and the incursion of a tidal wav(4 tluongh 
an earthquake somewhen^ iii the south. Edward 
Suss, whose views are mentioned by Audnus is 
inclined to think that both tlu^se ca*UHi\s w(U‘e at 
work. ^ Ho argues from tla^ dtw.riptioji of the 
Accadian story, which s])eaks not only of the 
earth trembling, and the l)rt‘,a,king out of *tbe Hoods 
below the earth, and the wavi^s of tlu^ st.onmgotl 
reaching up to heaven— expressions which p(»int. to 
an earth(}uake accompaniiHl hy a. ti<la.l wa.v(^ but 
also of the whirlwind, and the thumha*, atul the 
overflow of the canals. Del. (fbnA 1887, p. HW), 
Haxipt {Afmr. Jonrn. PhlloL ix. 423 f.), and t^sp, 
Ihixiaj {JUssaijs on Contrornrtnd Qimsdovs, 58311., 
G19), agree with Sllss, and Dillm. {(U\n}^ p. 175) in* 
dines to the same view, Amlnn^ gives several 
instances, recorded in history, showing to what 
an enormous distance an earth(iua,k(% alltadH the 
movement of the sea. For examplta an eartlnpuike 
which took place in Peru on the 131 h of August 
1868, caused a great wave whhdi struck tlu^ Haiid- 
wich Islands on tlie following day, and on the «lay 
after washed the coastlauds of Australia and New 
Zealand. How terrible the (bjstruel.iou wrought 
by a local inundation may b(^, is shown by tlm 
cyclone which struck the coast of Indlaon Nov, Ist, 
1864, and involved the loss of 60,000 lives. It ia 
not so very surprising that in Ilnbylonk, m hi 
many other countries, such a flood should by long 
oral tradition have boon magnitied into a universtu 
Deluge, from which only a tow survived. 

It has been necessary in this arthde to lay con- 
siderable stress on points of resemblance between 
the Flood story of the Bible and the numerous 
Flood legends of otlier peoples. W o liave shown 
that, looked at from a merely liistorical point of 
view, they stand on a similar footing, and, in fact, 
that the Bible story is merely a later variant of one 
of them. Here, however, the resemblance ends. 
In tone and religious character the Bible story i» 
immeasurably above all others. It is true, indeed, 
that the Crod of the Flood, Who took pleasure in 
the sweet smell of Noah’s sacrilice, standi far 
below the God of the psalmist, Who delighted not 
in burnt-oflerings and sacrifice, but in a broken and 
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tioubled spirit. But for all that, it is a God who 
hated ini(|uity, transgression, and sin as utterly 
unworthy of His own creation, not a deity avenging 
a merely personal insult, far less, as in the original 
story, a troop of gods wrangling wuth each other 
in jealous rivalry. Even though it be true that 
the Israelites found this Flood story handed down 
from the religious mists of a far distant past, a 
religious student of Scripture will have no difficulty 
in lecogiiizing that divinely guided religious feeling 
and insight by which an ancient legend became 
the vehicle of religious and spiritual truth. 

Literature — George Smith, TheChaldeanAccount of Genesis, 
new ed. by Sayce ; KA 'i’2, 55-79 ; Sayce, ECM, 107 if. ; J. Prest- 
wich, On Ceitam Fh&noinetia balonjinj to the close of the last 
Geolo(jiaal Period, and on their hearing upon the Tradition of 
the Plood, Macmillan, 1895 ; Andree, Die Flutsagen, ethno- 
graph istih betrachtet, Brunswick, 1891,— an excellent work 
giving' a summary of the Flood legends of a large number of 
races, and made much use of in this article ; Charles Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, Cambridge, contains some 
Flood legends, see esp. pt. ii. iii. 3, pt. in. ii. pp. 162-164 ; F. 
Lenormant, Origims de Vhistoire d’apr'es la Bible, Pans ; see 
also in this DB the art. Babylonia, p. 221. 

F. H. Woods. 

FLOOD. — A flood is a Jlow of water. In early 
Eng. (as in late) it is used of the flow of the tide, 
as Trin. CoU. Horn, (1200) 177, ‘For swiche flode, 
and for swich ebbinge the propliete iienmieth this 
woreld se.’ Butin the earliest quotation in Oxf. 
Eng. Diet, it is applied to a stream, — an ajiplication 
wliich has long since dropped out of prose, though 
it is still in use poetically. In this sense ‘ flood ' 
is of frciiucnt occurrence in AV. The following 
is a coniplote list of the passages in which the 
word is found. 

1 . A stieani : Job 14^^ {pdhdr, usual word for 

‘river,’ liV ‘river ’); 20 ^^ ‘the floods, the brooks 
of honey and butter’ {ndhdr, RV ‘the flowing 
streams’); 28^^ ‘he bindeth the floods from over- 
flowing’ {ndMr, liV ‘ the streams that they trickle 
not,’ RViu from weeping,’ the allusion is to 

the use of lime or clay to prevent water perco- 
lating into the mine — Lavidson) ; Ps 98** {ndhdr ) ; 
Job 28^ ‘ the flood breaketli out from the inhabit- 
ant’ {nnlml, usual word for ‘brook,’ here under- 
stood of the miner’s ‘shaft,’ RV ‘he breakethopen 
a shaft away from where men sojourn’) ; Ps 74^® 
‘Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood’ 
ifiahal, in ref. to the stream from the rock in the 
wilderness); Is 44* ‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground’ 
{nOzUim, ptep. of ndzal, to flow, RV ‘streams’). 
In Apocr., 2 Es IG**** [flumen, RV ‘river’), Ad. 
Est IF** ‘ a great flood ’ (Troragd? }iiyas, distinguished 
from piiKgh Tpyi), ‘ a little foimtain ’ ; RV ‘ river ’) ; 
Sir 2 F'* 39 ^^ {KaraKXva/abs). This meaning is found 
in Shaks., but more rarely : Much Ado, I. i. 318 — 

* What need the bridge much broader than the flood?* 

2. A special river ; (nc) The Euphrates, Jos 24^ 
‘Your fathers dwelt on the. other side of the flood 
in old time’ (iii:n n;iy 3 , RV ‘beyond the River’); 
so 24® ("i;iK'^ * from,’ etc. ), 24*'*- In Apocr., 2 Es 13^ 
‘the most High . . . held still the flood, till they 
were passed over’ [statidt venas fiaminu, RV 
‘stayed tlie sjirmgs of the River’); 1 Mac 7® 
‘Baccliides . . . who ruled beyond the flood’ {ov 
r(f iripav rod irorafiov, RV ‘ in the country beyond 
the river’). Cf. Rev 9^^ Wyc. ‘Vnbynde foure 
aiingels, that ben bouncle 'in the great flood 
Eufrates’ ; Milton, PL i. 419 — 

‘ With these came they who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Sman ground, had general names 
of Balilim and Ashtaroth.’ 

(b) The Nile ; Ps 78^ F-V ‘their streams’) ; 

Am 9 *^^ ; the BTeb. id ye^dr, the word for the 
Nile, the River, as RV ; in 8 ®*^ and 9^^ Mizraim ‘ of 
Egypt ’ is atided, hut that is ^uite exceptional. 


Sometimes RV translates boldly by ‘XNile,’ la 
19" ® ( AV ‘ brook ’), 23®’ (AV ‘ river ’), Jer 46"* ® 

(AV ‘flood’), Zee 10 *-^ (AV ‘rwer’). Cf. Ac 7®^ 
Wyc. ‘ whanne he was put out m the flood, the 
daughter of F arao took hym up.’ (c) The Jordan : 
Ps 66 ® ‘they went through the flood on foot’ 
{ndhdr, RV ‘river'). Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘by the 
Baptism of thy well-heloved Son Jesus Christ, 
thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other 
waters, to this mystical 'washing away of sin ’ (so 
1552, 1559, and Scot. Liturgy, 1604 ; but in 1662 
changed to ‘ the river Jordan ’). 

3. An overflow of water, a torrent : Job 22^® 
‘whose foundation was overthrown with a flood’ 
(lit., as Dav., ‘was poured away and became a 
flood,’ RV ‘was poured out as a stream,’ Heh. 
ndhdr) ; Ps 32® ‘ in the floods of great waters’ 

D'Bi RV ‘when the great waters overflow’); 
69® (nVne^ shibhOleth, the word which baffled the 
Epliraimites to pronounce, see Shibboleth) ; 69^® 

‘ waterflood ’ {shibhdleth maytm, 1611 ‘ waterflood’) ; 
90® ‘ Thou carriost them away as with a flood ’ 
(DjiGli, lit., as Cheyne, ‘thou storm est upon them ’) ; 
Is 28® ‘a flood of mighty waters overflowing’ 
{zerem, properly a flood of rain, a downpour ; RV 
‘ tempest’) ; Jer 47® ‘ an overflowing flood ’ {nahal, 
RV ‘ stream,’ Cheyne ‘ torrent,’ who says, ‘ It is 
in autumn-time that the torrents of Palestine 
become dangerous, and water - courses, diy or 
almost dry in summer, become filled with a 
furiously rushing stream’); Dn 9®® 11 ®®, Nali F 
[sheteph). In Apocr., Wis 5®® ‘the floods shall 
cruelly drown them ’ [Toraixbt, R V ‘ the rivers shall 
sternly overwhelm them’). In NT, Mt 7-®*®^ 
[TTOTafxot), Lk 6 “^® (TrXT^ggupa, fr. root of ttlptt'Stjiil, 
to fill) ; Rev 12^®- ®® (Troragis, RV ‘river’) ; and 12*® 

‘ that he might cause her to he carried away of 
the flood’ {TToraiioipjpTjroy, RV ‘carried away by 
the stream’). 

4. Noah’s flood is always designated in Heb. 
mahhdl, in LXX KarateXvapibs, and in Vulg. diluvium 
(whence Eng. ‘deluge’). The reft*, in OT are Gn 
017 76. 7. 10. 17 911 Us. 15. 28 IQI. 32 nio^ Pg 29*® ; in Apocr., 

2 Es 3®* Wis 10 ^, Sir 40*® * 44*’^- ; and in NT, 

Mt 24®®* Lk 17®L 2 P 2 ®. See preceding article. 

The only doubtful ref. is Ps 291® ‘The Lord sitteth upon the 
flood’ RV ‘sat as king at the Flood’). The 

majority of recent commentators take it with RV to be a ref. to 
N oah’s Flood. * The stonn,’ says Kirkpatnek, ‘ reminds the poet 
of the great t 3 T)ieal example of judgment and mercy, in wiiich 
Jehovah’s judicial seven tj' was exhibited.’ The chief argu- 
ment in favour is the use of the word (obsen'e that it has the 
article *the Flood’). Against is the unexpectedness of the 
reference to the Flood, and the prep. (7) ‘ at,’ ‘ to,’ or ‘ on.’ 
Kirkpatrick says of the prep. : ‘ we may render, Bat for the 
Flood ; with His seat on His throne in order to execute that 
memorable judgment (Ps 91).’ The tr^ of AV (which is that of 
Geneva Bible) makes the ref. to be to a flood of water in the 
storm itself. This is clear from the note in the Gen. Bible 
Johnson (Speaker’s Com.) agrees. But the stonn is a storm of 
wind, not of water ; of rain there is no mention in the psalm, 
although it may be argued that it is presupposed. Chej ne 
carries the psalmist’s mind he.yond the Noachic Flood to the 
original meaning of the word. That is ‘ destruction ’ ; ‘ a wast- 
ing flood ’ being only secondary. He therefore holdly^viffi^o^*®* 
the Flood and any ref. to water, and tr. ‘At the storm 
Jehovah sat enthroned ’(Boo* of PsaXtm, p. 81, and Grit Note 
on p. 380). t 

5 . It is only in poetic parallelism that ‘flood* 
is used of the sea : Ps 24® — 

* He hath founded it [the earth] upon the seas. 

And established it upon the floods ’ ; 

Ps93® Jon 2 * [all ndhdr ) ; and Ex 15® {nOzelim, 
of the waters of the Red Sea). In Apocr., 2 Es 
415 . 17. 19 . 21 [fluctus, RV ‘ waves ’). 

* So plainly in AV, since the mai^. ref. is to Gn 7ii ; and th-s 
Gr. is feot 7 acteXvtrp.k I but RV omits the ref., and prints ‘flouu,’ 
not ‘Flood’; and the recently discovered Heb. text gives 
‘ river’ (Cowley and Neubauer). 

‘ t This cancels the ‘ Parchment’ tr» ‘ Jehovah has seated him- 
self above the flood,’ and its note, ‘ either the deluge or the 
1 heavenly ocean already referred to in v.3.’ 
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6, Finally, the word is thrice used metaphoric- 
ally : 2 S 22^ = Ps 18^ * the floods of ungodly men 
made me afrakr lit. ‘ streams of Belial ’ ; 

BV ‘ floods of ungodliness ’ ; see Selbie, Cheyne, 
and Hommel in Expofi. Thms, viii. [1897] 360, 423, 
472 ; and Baudissin, Cheyne, Jensen, ih. ix. 40, 91, 
283, 332). Cf. Shaks. Tinion of AiJmis, I. L 42 — 

* You see this conference, this ijreat flood of visitors.* 

Also 1 Mac 6^^ ‘a flood of misery^ (Trora/tis, BV 
simply ‘a flood’). Cf. Milton, On Tims, 13 — 

* And joy shall overtake us as a flood.* 

J. IlASTIlSrGS, 

FLOOR. — The word * floor ’ is now most familiar 
as the part we tread on in a room ; bur it once as 
readily suggested the platform on which corn was 
threshed. Hence in AV (after earlier VSS) 
‘floor’ stands as the tr'^ of (form, fourteen 
times, which elsewhere is mostly tr'^ ‘ threshing- 
floor.’ 

The Heb. word occurs altogether 36 times : it is tr<^ * thresh- 
ing-floor* (ICll two sep. words) 19 times (Gn Nu ir)20 
1827-30, Ru 82, 1 S 231 , 2 8 60 24ia- 21 . j Oh 130 2115 18 . 21 . 22 . 2 j 
2 Oh 31 , Jer 6133), and ‘floor’ 11 times (Gn r>on, Btl.^i-i, Jg(;37, 
Eu 33 . 0 . 14, Is 2110, Hos 92 133 , ji 224, Mic 412 ). EV gives 
‘threshing-floor* everywhere except Gn SOU, Is 21io, and Jl 224, 
retaining ‘ floor ’ in these places Elsewhere gOren is tr*! ‘ barn- 
floor’ 2K 027 (1011 ‘barn floor*; RV ‘ thi'eshing - floor'i 
‘ threshmgplace ’ 2 8 241® (1611 ‘threshing place,’ RV ‘thresh- 
ing-floor’); ‘a void place’ IK 22‘5=2(Jh IS® (RV ‘an open 
place’), ‘barn ’Job 8912 (RV ‘ threshing-floor ’), ‘corn’ Dt lO^® 
rafter that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine.’RV 
‘after that th.ou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor and 
from thy wme-press ’), and in Hos 9^ [all] the fuller phrase hoi- 
gorndth d&gdn is tr‘i ‘ cornfloor ’ (1011 ‘ corn floor ’). 

The only other OT word is Hddar, which 
occurs only T)n and is tr^ ‘ threshing floor ’ 
Ev ‘summer threshing-floors’). In NT 
occurs only Mt 3^'-^, Lk and is tr*^ ‘floor,’ 
KV ‘threshing-floor.’ In Apocr. area is tr^ 
‘floor’ 2 Es 4'*=^ (so RV), 4^®*^^ (RV ‘threshing- 
floor’). See Agriculture. 

For the floor of a room see House. 

J. Hastings. 

FLOTE. — The timber for the temple, being cut 
in Lebanon, was conveyed by sea to Joppa in lldtes : 
1 K 5^ (n'n:3i, RV ‘rafts’), 2 Ch 2^® (nnDs*i). The 
logs theniselves would form tlie raft ; hence in 
1 Es 5®® it is said that for the building of the 
second temple the timber was brouglit to the 
haven of Jojipa, not ‘ hy rafts’ (AV, as if (Tx^Stais), 
but ‘m rafts’ (RV, cf. LXX arx^dlas). In 1 K 5^^ 
LXX reads (rx^Slas, in 2 Ch 2^® ax^dlaLs. 

AV 1611 spells ‘flotes’ at each occurrence. 
Modern editions give ‘flotes’ in 2 Ch 2^®* and 
1 Es 6®®, but ‘ floats ’ 1 K 5®. Scrivener restores 
* flotes,’ and is followed in Camb, Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, 

FLOUR.--See Food. 

FLOURISH. — Two stages may be marked in the 
use of the verb to flourish : 1, To flower, blossom, 
said (a) literally or (&) metaphorically, as [a) Lyte 
(1578), Dodoens, li. xx. 117, ‘It beginnethto floure 
at the t9pp0 of the stalke, and so gooth florishing 
down ©ward e.’ So in AV Ec 12® ‘ the almond tree 
shall flourish’ (fx^b RV ‘shall blossom ’)j Ca 6^^ 
7^^ of the vine (m^, RV ‘bud’ ; cL Chaucer, Far- 
sonnes Tale, § 43, Student’s ed, 697, ‘To smelle 
the sote savour of the vyne whanne it florissheth ’) ; 
Is 17^^ ‘ in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to 
flourish’ ('qpp, RV ‘thou makest thy seed to 
blossom’) ; Ps W of the grass (f’v;, Del, Cheyne 
‘blossoms’), {b) Metaphorically of persons or 
things : Ps 103^® ‘ As for man, his days are as 

Why was left in 2 Oh? Because less read, and reck- 
©ned of less consf^auenoe ? So in the Heb. Bible some explain 
fche presence of MBh-bcMl, 1 Oh 833 038, when the name was 
changed in 2 S into Ish^bosheth, 
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grass : as a flower of the field so ho flourisliolh 
(pV'p mj*npXD, lit. ‘a.s the llower of the fleld ho h« 
lloweretli’ : so Ps 72>® 927 130W [in Hiph.J, 

which means to bring forth llowers, and is tr'^ 
‘blossom ’in Is 27® as wcdl as [in Qal] Ezk 7^®); 
Sir ‘ flourihli as a lily ’ {dvOif^crdre dvOos ; RV 
‘ put forth flowers’). ^ 2. To shoot up quudcly, or 
grow vigorously, again said literally of plants and 
metaphorically of persons and thingH. fl’huH K/dc 
I?-"* in the Wycliflte version of 1388 is ‘ Y made the 
drie tree to brynge forth boowis,’ but the earlier 
version has ‘ ^ made the drye tree for to florisshe,’ 
which is retained in AV. In this aenso are all 
the remaining instances of the word, the Heb. 
being some part of nn^, or (in Ph 92' b the adp pui 
(Aram. Dn d'*) ; tlio (Jrcek di^aOdWciv, Sir 
11-^ 46^^^ 40^®, Ph 4^® ; and the hat . Jlo / rre , 2 Us (Pi 

J. Hastings. 

FLOWERS.-— Visitors to Palestine unite in their 
enthusiasm over the flowers. _ Everywhere tlu^y 
brighten the landscape with their brilliant colours, 
white, yellow, blue, violet, purple, maroon, ciim- 
son, scarlet, brown, and even bla(;k. Fields, many 
acres in extent, are aglow with anemones, ranun- 
culi, poppies, chorisporas, siUmes, clovers, milk 
vetches, cliamomilos, groundsels, crocuHes, eohdii- 
cums, irises, ixiolirions, gladioli, and tulips. The 
hedges are gay with their wealth of broom, roses, 
and brambles. The sandstone is clotlied with 
pink and white rock - roses, and dainty little 
heaths. The hillsides are adorned with the lavish 
blossoms of the styrax, the x*cdbud, the arhutius, 
and the myrtle, liven the bleak shingle of alpine 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. above the sea, is covered wltli 
large patches of Vioia eane^sams, Lab., and 
gregavm, Boiss. ct Held., with their beautiful 
racemes of blue and white flowers. The tabhv 
land of Moab is gorgeous with deep purple irisivs, 
l‘Tnally, the deserts iiavo a rich and varied flora, 
numbering over 400 species, not found in other 
localities. Flowers are an emblem of beauty (Mt 
0^®**)» but at the same time of frailty and instability 
(Job 14“, Ps 103^®, Is 28' 40®, Ja H® ete. ). Tlio coin- 
ing of flowers is a sign of spring {Ca 2''^). ‘I'he 
flower of her ago’ is the bloom of a maiden’s youth 
(lCo7»®). G. K. Foht. 

FLOWERS in Lv 15^^*^ signiflos the menstrual 
discharge (n^i, RV ‘ impurity ’)* Andrew, Brum- 
wy/ce's Ijistyll-Watcrs, A iii. ‘ the same watt^r . . . 
causeth woinon to have her flowers, named men- 
struum.’ In the same sense Er.y/cw^ ; but both are 
now obsolete. 

FLUE-NET.---In Hab P®m ‘flue-net’ is given a« 
an alternative for ‘drag’ of the text (Heb. nq*^^p). 
The form flu is found in French, anti Jhme for a 
fishing-not in Dutcd>. The flue (together with 
the ‘ trammel or hooped net whatsoever ’) is for- 
bidden to river lishermon in early laws. The 
word is still in occasional use, as Three in Norway 
(1882), vi. 44, ‘Seven boats . . . wore out with a 
huge flue net.’ Covordalo has ‘ yarne ’ in this and 
the foil, verse, and is foEowed by the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles* 

FLUTE.— See Music. 

FLUX.— Ac 28® ‘ the father of Publius lay slek 
of a fever and of a bloody flux,’ Le, lit. a flow of 
blood (from ptep. of /wdre, to flow, through 

Fr. flux ; the spelling in loll is ‘ fllxe ’ [* blootfy- 
flixe’], a spoiling derived from the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion with ii— Bradley); GtiJoaeprepk in Tift, but edd. 
prefer the later form dverepriptov t RV ‘ dyeontery/ 
The AV tr*^ comes from Wyeflr, who in 1380 
lias ‘ Sothli it befel, the fadir of PupUus for to llgge 
I trauelid with feueres,and dissenterie, or Mx,/' twf 
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without the ficlj., for it often, stood 
alone in early Eng. as a synonym for dysentery. 
But the ed. of 1388 has ‘ blodi flax.’ So in Mt 9'^*^ 
Wyelif (1380) gives ‘And loo! a woniman that 
Buflride the flix, or rennynge of blood (Gr. 
ai/xoppooVio-a) twelve yeer, cam to byhynde and 
touchide the hemme of his clothe,’ but ed. 1388 
‘ the blodi flux.’ And so T. Fuller, Holy JFarre (ed. 
1G40), p. 216, ‘The siege was no sooner begun but 
the plague seised on the Christian armie : \vhereof 
thousands died ; amongst others, Tristram, King 
Lewis his sonne : And he himself of a flux followed 
after.’ But p. 94, ‘ King Alinerick himself, %vearied 
with whole volleys of miseries, ended his life of a 
bloudy flux.’ See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

FLY. — In IS 14^^ (reading tsrj. with IJer^, for 
Kethibh sy^:i) and 15^^ (*oyni) AV gives (and RV re- 
tains) ‘fly upon the spoil,’ ^ more forcible render- 
ing than that of the previous versions ‘ turn to ’ (the 
Bishops’ have ‘ gate them to ’ in 14'^^). In 1 S 25^^ 
‘flew upon’ (AV ‘railed on’) is used figuratively : 
ci '12 ‘ bird of prey ’ comes from the same root. 

In Lv ipi. iia occurs the curious combination 
•flying creeping thing’ (f|iyn ini'). As Driver 
points out (art. Creeping Things, see also Com. 
on Dt 14^^ where the phrase is ‘ every creeping 
thing that flietli ’), the Heb. word here used does 
not describe creeping but swarming creatures ; so 
that the tr*^ should be ‘ winged, swarming thijigs,’ 
not as in KV ‘ winged creeping things,’ the refer- 
ence being to insects like the locust. 

FLY, FLIES. — Two Hebrew words are translated 
fly : — 1. zehMihh, iwia, musca. This word is 
found only in two places (Ec 10^ Is 7^^). It corre- 
sponds to the Arab, dkuhdh^ which is specially 
applied to house flies, but is also understood in the 
general sense of insects resembling them. It is used 
in Arab, as an emblem of loeakness, ‘ he is more frail 
than the fly ’ ; and of contemptihleness, ‘ he is more 
contemptible to me than the buzzing of the fly.’ 

‘ The refuge of the fly ’ is a proverb, applied to him 
who is protected by his ignobleness. ‘ The father 
of the fly’ signifies a person with a stinking breath 
(cf. Ec 10^). It is also said of such a person that he 
is ‘ more stinking in breath than the father of the 
fly.’ From these qualities . has come to 

signify evil or mischief. An unlucky man is ‘a fly 
man.’ The same expression is also used to denote 
demoniacal possession, or imaniiy, or ignorance. 
More or fewer of these various significations in the 
Arab, may have obtained also in the Heb. word, 
which would account for the god of Ekron being 
called Baal-zebub (2 K 1-), ‘the god of flies.’ See 
Baal-Zebub. 

2. mj; 'drChh, Kvv6pLVLa, omne genus muscarum, 
EV Ex 82^31 swoirms of flies, AV Ps 78 ^^ 
divers sorts of flies, RV swarms of flies. In all 
three passages LXX gives KvvSiivia, dog fly, a word 
the significance of which in Greek is not clear. 
The Rabbins interpret "(XrOhh as referring to a mix- 
ture of noxious insects, as if from 'drab, to 
mix. Some have argued from Ex 8^^ ‘there 
remained not one,’ that the fly referred to must 
be a definite species, which was sent as a plague, 
and totally destroyed at its close. But even if the 
expression ‘ not one ’ is to be pressed to its literal 
interpretation, it would not necessarily inaply 
that the SAvarms Avere all of one kind. They might 
have been ‘divers sorts.’ The fact that the 
swarms of flies ‘ devoured ’ the^Egyptians, has been 
supposed to imply that they were flies that bit 
them. But, apart from the fact that a biting fly 
conld hardly be said to devour its victim, the true 
interpretation is to be sought in the comparison of 
the two members of the parallelism, ‘flies which 
devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them*’ 
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Both are strong expressions of the ruinous natun 
of the plague, and in both the reference is probably 
more to the corruption of their food and drink than 
to the destruction of their bodies. As it is im- 
possible to determine Avhether a particular insect, 
or a mixture of insects, is intended, Ave may accept 
swarms of flies as conveying the essential meaning 
in the joassages in question. See Plague. 

A resident in the cooler parts of Europe and 
America can hardly realize the number and per- 
sistence of the flies Avhich SAvarm in Egypt and 
Syria. They not only defile food, but convey con- 
tagion, particularly that of ophthalmia, diphtheria, 
and, one kind of fly, that oimalignant pustule. They 
also deposit their eggs in wounds and sores, and 
sometimes in the nose and ears of filthy people, and 
their larvm hatch out, and fill these cavities, to the 
great distress and injury of the unfortunate patient. 

G. E. Post. 

FODDER occurs only once in AV (Job 6® as 
of strictly mixed Jood, farrago [see Oxf. Heb. 

Lex.']). RV not only retains the term here, but 
introduces it in Jg 19-^ Avhere the denom. vb. 
(‘giA^e fodder,’ AV ‘ give provender ’) occurs. The 
same Heb. word occurs in Job 24®, but here 
RV has ‘provender’ (AV ‘com’), and in Is 30-^ 
(AV and RV ‘provender’). This last term (see 
Provender) is more frequently the tr^ of nbdd 
Gn 24^- 42^ 43*-^'^, Jg 19^^. See further under 
Agriculture. 

FOLD.— (A) In OT. — 1. rn-u (only in plur.), 
roperly the A\ alls or fences erected to shelter and 
efend the flock, Nu 32^®* Zeph 2®. 2. nsi Is 5^^ 
Mic 2^2 prob. means ‘pasture’ (so RV), but both 
the text and the meaning of this passage are 
doubtful (see NoAA^ack, ad loc.). 3. a tran- 
scriptional error for (from nV;) ‘shut up’) in 
Hah 3^“^. The correct foim appears in Ps 50^ 78^®. 
4. nil ‘farm’ or ‘homestead’ (2 S 7®), including 
both farm-house and lands ; often used in con- 
nexion Avith sheep and shepherds (Is 65^®, Jer SS^-^), 
and also poetical for ‘ habitation,’ whether of men 
or flocks (Is 23-®, Jer 31'-^ of Jerus. ; Pr 3^® of the 
lighteous ; Ex 15^®, 2 S of J"). 5* only in 
pi. const. ‘pastures’ (J1 2^-, Ps 65^^, Jer 
Am 1^, Avhere see Driver’s note). 6. which in 

AV of Ps 68^® is tr® ‘pots,’ prob. means ‘sheep- 
folds’ (so RV), like 7. o:n 5 fD Gn 49^“^ (of Issachar 
‘ couching between the sheepfolds’ [RVj, ‘between 
two burdens ’ [AV]), Jg 5^® (of Reuben ; see Moore’s 
note). 8. In Is 13-'® where AV has ‘ neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there,’ it is a verb 
that is used, f which RV accurately tr. ‘ make 
their flocks to lie down.’ 9. In 2 Ch 32-'® 
cannot mean as in RV ‘ flocks in folds ’ ; the AV 
‘cotes for flocks’ is prob. correct, although this 
involves a transposition and the reading 
(see Kittel in SBOT, ad loc.). 

(R) In NT. — 1. aiiXhi the enclosed space or court 
Avithin which the sheep were penned, Jn 10^* ^®. 2. 

TTOL/xvii. In Jn 10^® AV has ‘ there shall be one fold,’ 
a mistranslation Avhich suggests an erroneous 
doctrine of the phurch. The meaning is correct^ 
given by RV ‘ they shall become one flock ’ (cf. Mt 
26®b Lk 2®, 1 Co 9’). 

Folds were used mainly as a protection at night 
from AvUd beasts (ef. Gn 31®®, 1 S 17®^). They con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded by a stone Avail 
(Nu 32^®), by preference near a well (Ex 2^®^*, Ps 
23®), and had often the extra protection of a tower 
(Gn 35®^ (?), 2 Ch 26^®, Mic 4®). The flocks were 
carefully counted as they passed in and out (Jer 
33^®). Sometimes a number of flocks might be kept 
in one fold under the charge of a ‘porter’ {ffvpc^ptis), 
who opened to each sheph^d as he came to reclaim 
Ms flock (Jn 19®). See tether under Sheei\. 
Shepheri). J. a* Selbie. 
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FOLBEN. — This e<arlier ptcp. of the verb to fold 
is found in Nah 3 ‘ while they he folden together 

as thorns’ (RV ‘like tangled [Amcr, liV entangled] 
thorns'). The meaning is that tiie thorns are 
intcrt^yined so as to form an inipcnetrahle hedge. 
Tlie tr“ comes from the Genova Bible, ‘For he 
shall come as unto thornes folden one in another,’ 
with the marginal gloss, ‘Tliogh the Assyrians 
thinke them selves like thornes that inicke on all 
sides, yet the Lord wil sot fyre on them.’ For this 
sense of the verb to fold cf. Mt 27^^ Wyc. ‘thei 
foldynge a crowne of thoi-nis,’ and Ca 7^ Cov. ‘The 
hayre of thy heade is like the kynges imrple folden 
np in plates.’ Tlie Heb. is used in Job 8^^ 

oi roots entwined round a lica'p of stones, BV ‘ His 
roots are wrapped about the heap.* 

J. Hastings. 

FOLK was at one time used as equivalent to 
‘ nation’ (Ger. Volk), Thus Ac lO^'nVyc. 4n echo folk 
he that dredith God and worchith riglitwisncssc is 
aceepto to hym ’ ; l^s 33^- Cov. ‘ Blessed are the 
people that Iiolde the Loude for their God, and 
blessed are the folko whom he hath chosen to ho 
his heritage’ (a tF^ preferred by ‘ Four Friends’ : 
see Pscdnis Chron. Arm^itqed^ 1891, p. 387) ; 2 Es 5-^ 
Cov. ‘ Amonge all yo multitudes of folkcs ihoxx hast 
gotten the one people,’ So in AV Jer ‘the 
people shall hihour in vain, and the folk in the 
iire^ (D'Dsb ; RV ‘the nations for the lire’). So in 
Pr 30-® the meaning is ‘ nation,’ though the applica- 
tion is to tlie ‘ conics,’ after Cov. ‘the conyos are 
but a feohlefolk’ (lleb. oy). But in Gn 33^^ (ay) 
the word is used of a chieftain’s followers or re- 
tainers, a special sense which is now only Scottish.'*^ 
Cf. G. Pettio (1581), Tr*^ of Guazzo’s (Jk). Conv, 
iii. 170, ‘ The malstcr of the houHo . . . ought . . . 
to she wo himsclfc more sou ere towards his owme 
folke, then towards others.’ In NT the word is 
thrice used for people or persons indefinitely (Mk 
6®, Jn Si'\ Ac 5^®), and there is no corresponding 
Greek word. In the last passage a plural form is 
employed (‘sicke folkes’ in 1011), which is now 
used only of relatives, esp. in tlie phrase ‘ young 
folks,’ the word ‘ folk ’ being itself collective. Sec 
Kinsfolk. J. Hastings. 

FOLLOW, FOLLOWER.— In the OT ‘follow’ is 
soniotimcs the tr‘^ of the adv. * 1 jn ahar (often in 
plur. constr. n,q}<), rf/ter, with some verl) moaning 
to go or walk, thrice with n:n to be (Ex 23^, 2S 2^®, 
I K 10-^). This verb is often omitted, however, a 
pregnant Heb. idiom being tbo result, as 1 S 13'^ 
‘all the people followed him trembling’ (rqqN! nqo, 
literally, as AVm ‘tronihled after him’); Am 7^® 
‘ the Loi’d took me as I folIoAvcd the flock’ ('“?qxo 
(ssfn, lit. as AVm ‘from behind the flock,’ RV 
‘from following’). Still more idiomatically, the 
verb ‘to fill’ is used with this adv., and then tlie 
Eng-, is ‘folhw fully’ or ‘wholly,’ as Dt 1®® ‘ho 
hath wiiolly followed the Loud’ (nin' lit. 

‘ he hath filled up after the Lord,’ or as' AVm 
‘fulfilled [to go] after’). 

Occasionally, the meaning is to follow so as to 
overtake, to pursue, when the Hob. is m as Ps 
38‘^ ‘I follow the thing that good is.’ Then the 
Eng. is most often ‘follow after,’ as Gn 44^^ ‘Up, 
follow after the men ; and >vheri thou dost over- 
bcake them, say unto them.’ The force of these 
passages is probably lost to the modern Eng. 
reader. Thus in Is 5^^ ‘ Woe unto them that rise 
up early in the morning, that they may follow 

* Cf. Kothe’s version of Pa lOO^^ (as it first appeared in Dave's 
Psalter, 1660-61)- 

‘ The Lord ye know is God in dede 
with out our aide, he did us make : 

We are his folck, he doth us fede, 
and for his shepe, he doth us take.* 

Modem editors have altered * folck,’ which represents * people’ 
In the prose versions, into ‘ flock,’ which represents nothing. 


strong drink,’ though RV retains ‘ follow,’ the word 
conveys the souse of defcorinincd pursuit (LXX 
did}K€Li/, Vulg. scctarl, Luther sick bejlcisslgcn). Cf. 
Shaks. Coriol. iv. v. 104— 

* Since I have ever followed thee with hate.’ 

In Fs 23® ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my lile,’ the Ileh. is the same 
(’rs’i"!’), but the Eng. * is prohahlv rather ‘a,c<!om- 
pany me,’ as 1 Co 10^® Tiiid. ‘ Them hath none 
other iomptaciou taken you, but soche as foloweth 
the nature of men.’ 

To the Heb. text ’i£5’|“j, i.e. ‘purmic’ of .Ig (lOV ‘Follow 
after me’), Moore prefers i*Ti, i.o. ‘ follow down,’ after LXX 
ISr,T( ivffta {jiou, and the lleb. of the next elausc. 

Another Heb. phrase tr‘^ ‘follow’ is lit. ‘at the 
feet of,’ as Jg 8” ‘ the poojile that follow me ’ I’*?,!?, 
lit. ‘at my feet’); so Ex IR, 1 18 25-^ 1 K 
2K3®. Finally, the 11 oh. verb to cliKtrc, to is 
occasionally translated ‘follow close after,’ 4(‘r 42'®, 
or ‘f, hard* after,’ Ps ()3® (and in Ilipli. I S 14-% 2 S 
1®, 1 Ch 10-); or ‘ f. hard upon,’ 1 S 31“^ (Iliph.) 
‘And the Philistines followed hard upon KSnail a, ml 
upon his sons.’ Cf. Job 13-® Cov. ‘Wilt thou b<i 
so cruell and extromo unto a ilyengo leaf, a,nd 
folowc upon drye stubble and 'Bingham (l(i23), 
Xenophon, 115, ‘They dare and will lie readit' lo 
follow ui)on us if wo retire.’ RV adds dg 2(H^ 

‘ the hattle followed hard after them ’ (A V ‘ over- 
took them’). 

In 2 Mac 4^'^ Trpoayopetic^j in its solitary occurrence 
in hibl. Greek is tr‘^ in AV ‘followed the matter ’ (oi 
TTpo'Yjyop'tjcravTes, It V ‘they that were spokesmtai ’). 

The word is common enough in chiss. Gr<iek in the 
sense hero intended, viz. to spea.k fox', or c.la.im a 
right, in public. The Eng. of AV means to pursim 
the matter to its aecomiilishment, to prosecute the 
allair ; for which cf. Ilwn. y’oica (1593), i. .39, ‘ giv ing 
his lawyer double Fees, that his (biuse may ho wull 
followed’ ; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. I, i. 21 — 

* O I Ku(*h a da 5 % 

So foug'hi, Ro followed, aiul «o faiily won, 

Came not till mow to d3}j;‘iufy the tfirUiS, 

Since Oicsar’a fortuncH.’ 

No other obsolete or unusiuil cxprc'aslon to be uKcd In 
the Apocr. which ia not represented in OT or NT. Put the 
variety of words tni in AV ‘ follow * is instruetlvc*, n'la* foil 
are found : kxoKcvOw, Jth IfiJ-'t Sir (ItV omUs), y Mao 4»7 , 

Sir 6'"^, Three Ad. Hat Itb Sir 40^: 

XKvetxoXevOiiUf Jth ll® ; fretpeiimXevlli&), 2 MlU*. HU ; Sir Ubl{Rv 
‘pursue’) 27« 21)R (Gi*. htimv ipyoXufhm^, AV ‘he Ihatumder- 
takoth and followeth other men's buHlricHH for jraln,’ RV ‘ umder- 
ttiketli contracts for work’) JRS IM'-l ; Sir (RV 

‘pursue')*, ffopiuofAot,!^ To 4** ; mpiumw o'shm, Sir 46 b). pv ‘walk 
after’; iar<a'0j0iyo^5«i,2 Ma(Cii'«W(Gr. to t vm utrutyfrnfmm 
tJjV itrovtiuvTt'^ AV ‘labouring to follow the rulen or an 

ahridffcment,’ RV ‘and tiffain havinff nostren^th (mavg. ' making 
no effort ’] to fill in Imarg. ‘enlarge on’l iiie tmtUneH of our 
abridgciueut ’); dfr/w, I Mac^ (RV * tionn* fortli after*); 

•ytvofjt,'x.trpt)S,%yim'il '^ ; Sir fd'MfAv ‘earneMily 1 followed,’ 

RV ‘ I was zealous for ’), 2 Mao 4 bJ (A V ‘ followed so earnestly,’ 

RV ‘ earnestly followed ') ; eiSvim/, 2 Mao (pV * twaanupaiiy '). 
Bwides those verbs there are thw expressions tiv 
i^KtroXiv, 1148 2f«, AV ‘those letters following/ RV ‘ the letter 
following'; »» Ciroyiyp»fzmm, ‘as followeth*: ri? ‘on 

the day following ' ; and in 2 iHuscquor (p* 9 111®, mbmtpim' T3S. 

In NT the most frequent word is the simple verb 
hKoXovd^o), which is used 77 times in the GoHjiels of 
following Jesus, and only once otherwise (Mk 14**) 
of following the man with the pitcher of water. 

We Imd also 5 of its compounds tr** either ‘ follow' 
or ‘follow after’ : (1) i^aKoXovBiQ, to follow out or 
to the end, 2 V P® 2“' w . (2) ^ra/coXond^w, to follow 
close upon, Mk 10^®, 1 Ti 5*® (EV ‘diligently 
followed’), 5®^ (‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
band, going before to judgi 
they follow after,* i.e, may 1 
but follow them hard to God 
2®* ; (3) KaraKo\ov04o3, to follow Behind, Used only ol 
women in NT, Lk 23®®, Ac Id*** ; (4) irapaK0Xoif04(^t to 
follow eloso, to follow up, tr^ ‘ follow ’ in AV only 
in ‘Mk’ Id*** ‘these signs shall follow them that ' 


ment; ana some men 
le undeteeted by man. 
’s judgment-sefit), I r 
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believe,’ but the same vl>. is used in Lk of 
following up the details of a narrative (AV ‘ having 
had imderstandmg,’ RV ‘ having traced the course ’), 
also in 1 Ti 4*" of closely follo\\ mg Paul’s teaching, 
so as to teach alike (A V ‘ good doctrine whereiinto 
thou hast attained,’ EV ‘ ^vhich thou hast followed 
until now), and in 2 Ti 3^® so as to practise it (AV 
‘ hast fully known my doctrine,’ EV ‘didst follow 
my teaching ’) ; (5) crwaKoXovd^o}, to follow by one’s 
side, to accompany a leader, Mk 14®^, Lk 23'^^^. 

As radhapJi in OT is almost invariably tr^ by dtdjKoj 
in LXX, so didoKoj itself is sometimes tr^ in NT by 
‘follow,’ He 12^-^ ‘Follow peace with all men,’ 

1 Th 5^^ ‘ f. that which is good,’ 2 Ti 2^ ‘f. right- 
eousness,’ and Lk 17-^; or ‘follow after,’ Eo 
141^ 1 Co 141, Ph 312, 1 Ti 611. iiv has ‘ follow 
after’ throughout, except Ph 31^ ‘press on.’ The 
compound icaradLujKw is used in Mk 1®*, its only 
occurrence, and tr'i in EV ‘ followed after ’ ; but, as 
Gould says, that tr^^ is inadequate, since the Kard 
gives the idea of hard, persistent search, as in our 
phrase ‘to hunt down,’ hence rather ‘pursued him 
closely.’ In all those passages, however, the Eng. 

‘ follow,’ even with the addition of ‘after,’ is now 
iiiadequate. 

In tiie tr“ of some of the compounds of olkoXovB^o} 
the sense of ‘ follow ’ is very nearly ‘ imitate.’ This 
is unmistakably the meaning where the Gr. is 
lxL^€L<rdaL, 2Th S'^' He 13“^, 3 Jn n. Thus in He 13'' 

‘ whose faith follow.’ EV has always ‘ imitate.’ 
Cf. T. Adams (1615), Spirit. Navig. 41, ‘Glasse 
among stones is as a foole amongst men ; for it 
follow precious stones in colour, not in virtue.’ 
So r-^r^riTiis in all its occurrences (1 Co 4^® IP, Eph 
5", 1 Th 1® 2^^ He 6^*^) is rendered by ‘ foUow^er’ in 
A V, 1 V ‘ imitator ’ in EV ; and cwfXL^'qr'f]^, Ph 2P, is 
in aY ‘ followers together,’ in EV ‘ imitators 
together.’ Cf. Burke (1781), Corresp. ii. 437, ‘We, 
who ought to have taken the lead in so noble a 
work, are but ill followers even of the examples 
which are set to us.’ 

In 1 P 313 the edd. prefer after the best MSS to 

fzi^Yirx'i of TR, hence ‘ zealous ’ in 11 V for AV ‘ followers.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOLLY.— See Fool. 

FOOD. — I. The material eaten for the sustenance 
of the body is often mentioned in the Bible, in AV 
most commonly as bread, but often as meat, 
occasionally as food or victuals. ma^dlLhdl, 

or victual in general, is used about 29 times, 
always in its literal sense ; onb lehem, literally, 
bread, is used for food in genera-l about 230 times, 
and is often used figuratively (see Bread). 

'dkhel is used 42 times for food or victuals in the 
liteial sense, and the cognate ^chhlah is used by 
Ezekiel for fuel, in the sense of food for the fire. In 
the NT jSpw/xa is the word used 17 times, and rpoi^Tj 
16*.:^mes. /Spwcrts is used 4 'times by St.i,John and 
5 times in the Epistles, often in a metaphorical 
sense. The commonest metaphorical uses are (1) 
that which refreshes the soul, doing the will of God, 
Jn 4®2 ; and in a cognate sense Christ our Saviour 
is the food of the soul, Jn 6®® ; (2) advanced doc- 
trinal teaching, 1 Co 3‘-^, He 5^-* ; (3) mere cere- 
monial observances, He 9^® 13® (for other uses see 
Bread). 

II. Food-STUFFS. — According to Gnl^Hhe original 
food of mankind consisted of fruits and seeds which 
the earth produced naturally. In this respect 
man resembled those of the higher mammals which 
arc most nearly allied to him in structure, which 
are for the most part herbivorous and frugivorous. 
After the primary dispersion the spoils of the 
chase were added to the primitive dietary even 
from the earliest times, for the broken bones of 
wild aidmals and the shells of molluscs which had 
s^ved as food are among the earliest traces of 


primeval man as yet discovered. There w^ere 
mighty hunters even before Nimrod (On 6^^ 10®), 
and iiiipleiiients of tlie chase w'ere among the brst 
of man’s inventions. 

In process of time, as agricultural and pastoral 
industries developed, the produce of the tilled held 
and of the held and hock supplied men whtli 
additional food-stufts (Gn 42. ».4. 20)^ q^_ 

pression of the divine sanction for these additions, 
recorded in Gn 9®, seems to have for its special 
object the injunction of the taboo concerning the 
eating of blood. 

A. The inhabitants of the Bible lands lived cliieflA 
on vegetable food. At the present day, bread, 
olives and oil, butter, milk, and cheese, truit and 
vegetables, with meat on special occasions, or in 
particularly \vealthy liouseliolds, make up the 
dietary of most of their descendants in the East 
(Thomson, i. 98). The staff' of life was, and is, 
bread made of cereal grains, especially rvheat, 
millet, dhhrah, and barley, to which is now added 
rice, unknowm in Bible times (see Bread). 

(a) Parched corn is 5 times mentioned as an 
article of diet, and is coupled with bread in Lv 23^'^. 
One form of this, called [Jpcdi), was made of the 
common, nearly ripe wiieat by heating the grain 
on an iron ‘ girdle ’ (Lane, i. 251 ; Eobinson, ii. 50), 
or by binding the ears into wisps and roasting them 
’over 'the fire'T^^* ih* 393). In Arabic kali means 
anything done in the frying-pan, and the material of 
the i)arclied corn may be meal, or polenta, or flour, 
or else the unground gi'ain. It is a common food 
of labourers (Eu 2^'^), and is sold ready prepared m 
Eastern towns as a convenient food for travellers. 
David brought 3 pecks of it to his brethren at Elah 
(1 S 17^'^) ; and Abigail brought 5 pecks to David’s 
men (1 S 25'®). In Lv 2'^* ‘ green ears of com dried 
by the fire’ are mentioned, and in Lv 23'^ these 
are coupled with parched corn. This form is made, ^ 
according to Abu’l Walid, of finer garden wheat, 
which is called ‘?ri3 karmel (2 K 4*'-). In RY this 
is called ‘ bruised corn of the fresh ear,’ alluding to 
its being beaten in a mortar (Pr 27*'^). When this 
bruised corn w’as dried in the sun it was called niEjn 
rt'phCth (Pr 27-^, 2 S 17'®), Grain of this kind was 
used to cover the w^ell in which Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan were hidden at Bahurim (LXX dpa<pibd, 
Vulg. siccans ptisana). The flour and parched 
corn of 2 S 17'^® is called dXevpop kcI &X(pLT 0 p, flour and 
polenta or meal in LXX (see Herod, vii. 119). 
''AX<pLTOP is used in Homer for barley-meal only, 
but Hippocrates uses this word for meal in general. 
For classic and Hebrew usage of polenta see 
Gruner, de ohlatmie Primitiarum, in ugoliui, voL 
xvii. Royle has contended that kali is not corn, 
but some leguminous plant, as kaiee is the Hindi 
for pulse ; but E. Salomon in his Commentary on 
Aboda Zara says that there are tw'o kinds— -one of 
corn and one'^of cicer or* lentiles. For mention of 
parched peas see Plautus, Bacch. iv. 5. 7, and 
Horace, de art. poet. 249. Eobinson speaks of a 
variety of this parched com which is first boiled, 
then bruised in a mill to take off the husk, then 
dried ; this is named burgoul (ii. 394). According 
to Burckhardt, burgoul is wheat boiled wutli 
leaven and dried in the sun, cooked by being 
boiled with butter and oil. It is the common dish 
with all classes in Syria {Notes, i. 59). 

(6) The leguminous plants, beans and lentiles, 
form an important part of the diet of the Western 
Asiatics. These were probably included in the 
D'’j;hT zerljtm, or pulse of Dn 1'*^, which was despised 
bixt sufficient nourishment (v.'®* ; in Tbeod. the 
word is (nripfmra (LXX 5(r7rpta, EYm herlc^), which 
meant any vegetable food; see the name of the 
herbseller in Aristoph. Lysist. 457. In 2 S 17^ the 
word pulse is not in the Hebrew, 

Lentiles (d'^Tj?. ^dddsMm, LXX ^kos), the seeds 
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of E7'mi7n lens, which is still, as formerly (2 S 23^^), 
cultivated in Palestine, and used as lood (Thomson, 

i. 253 ; Burckhardt, Arabia, i. G5). There are two 
varieties, one pale red the other dark brown, and tlie 
pottage made by boiling either of these is savoury 
(Gn pleasant to the taste, and red, hence 

Esau called it ‘the red, this red ’ (see incident in 
Diog. Laert. viu 3). In Egypt Icntiles were called 
a7\^dna {Pap. Anastasi, iv. 15), and in Assyria 
a^ssic. In Greece they were used as food by the 
poor (Aristoph.P/v^^?^5, 1004-5 ; and Phcrecrates,a;?. 
A then. iv. p. 159). The Romans regarded leri tiles 
as an Egyptian plant (Virg. Georg, i. 228 ; and 
Martial, Mpig^ xiii. 9), and they were sonictimes 
used as a bread-stull (Athcnanis" Deipnos, iv. 158 ; 
see also Ezk 4‘^). An allied sjiccies of vicia is used 
as a camel-food by the Arabs, and called Icersjnna 
(Robinson, ii. 83). Lcntile Hour is sold in this 
country under the name ‘ revalenta.’ Lentiles 
were brought by Barzillai to David in exile (2 S 
17-®). Pottage is sometimes made by boiling the 
lentiles with meat, more commonly a little suet is 
added to the water when boiling ( Kitto). 

Beans pol, LXX /nJa/xos), the seeds of the 
common bean, Faba vulgaris, arc also used in 
Palestine for food, especially by the poor. The 
bean is originally a native of l\rsia, and was some- 
times used as a brcad-stulf, as it is still in Savoy 
and other parts of Europe (Ezk 4^; Hiny, xviii. 
12); it is sometimes eaten parched or roasted (Theo- 
critus, Id. 7. 05 ; Robinson, iii. 87), Pood of this 
kind was brought to David in exile (2 S 17-®, but 
LXX omits the parched pulse). More cornmoidy, 
beans are boiled in oil with garlic (Shaw, Travels, 

i. 257) or in water, and made into pottage, with 
or without meat ; sometimes they are eaten witli 
butter and pepper. Robinson describes raw beans, 
soaked in water until they sprout, as part of the 
X^enten fare of the monks at Mount Sinai ( i. 259). In 
Egypt beans were \ised, and have been fonnd some- 
times in mummy cases ; they were called bd'a, ari, 
and sometimes pir, but the last was probably the 
bean of the Ndnmhium lotus, and knt'a is ir. by 
Tdeblein the Opuntia fruit. Birch and Kiscnlolir 
tr. khep in the Harris papyrus as ‘ bean ’ ; if so, they 
formed a part of the otfering to Plah ; althougli 
Herodotus says that they were not eaten in Egypt, 
and were accounted impure (ii. 37). For Hinlilar 
prejudices against beans, sec Porphyry, dc Absti- 
uentia, i. 2G; Diog. Laert. viii. 19; (dement Alex. 
Strom, iii. , and other authors. The h igh priest was 
forbidden to oat beans and lentiles on the day before 
the great Day of Atonement (Gemara, Joma, i. § 4), 
and the Flamen Dialls was forbidden to cat them 
also, as they were thought to dull the senses and 
cause disturbing dreams. For other superstitions 
concerning beans see Pliny, xviii. 12. 

Husks [KepdTLa) in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk are the dark purple horn -like pods of 
Ceratonia siliqua, the charrub tree of the Arabs 
and of the Talmud. This is a largo handsome 
spreading tree common in Mediterranean countries, 
who^se sweet, lloshy pods, the caroba beans of the 
Italians, are used as food by the poor (Kohinson, 

ii. 250). In Greece and Italy they were used by 
the Stoics as a disciplinary food for youths (Persius, 

iii. 55 ; Juv. xi. 58), and Horaoe^s reference, Ep, 
II. i. 123, is well known. In Palestine, where the 
tree is fairly common, the beans are used as cattle 
food {Shahhath, xxiv. § 2), and are occasionally 
mentioned in the Talmud (see Maimon. in Dcmcti, 
ii. § I, and Buxtorf, s.v.). Pliny refers to their use 
in feeding swine (xv. 24 ; see Columella, vii. 9), and 
in Italy they are thought to give a sweet taste to 
the animal’s flesh. They are imported into thist 
country, and are sometimes called ‘locust- beans ’ 
or St. John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that 
they were tbc dxpides of Mt 3k Steeped in water 


they are used to make a pleasant, swcetisli drink 
(see Pliny, xiii. IG and xxiii. 8). 

Fitches in Ezk 4^ {kussmioth) were cereal grains, 
probably spelt (see Bread). The same word in 
AV of Is 28-^"-'^ is in Hob. nsp Jpezah, IjXX pLcXdvOiov, 
and signihes the black cummin, which is the seed 
of a raimnculaccous jilani, Nigella sat Ira, a native 
of the Eastern Mediterranean countries, 'riicso 
seeds are beaten out of the pod-like follich's with a 
maitch or stall’, and sprinkled on bia^jid as a car- 
minative, as wo use caraway seeds (Pliny, xix. 7). 
They have a hot but not implea.saiit tasUb. Tlie 
idaiit is called kizak by the Aiabs and kurjtta in 
the Assyr. jdant list, and in Vulg. is na,m<‘d gd. 
For retcrences to the use of these seeds, see Pla.utus, 
Pitdeyis. V. 2, 39 ; Ausouius, 344, 8 ; Dioscorides, Iii. 
S3 ; Pliny, xix. 8, xx. 17, etc. 

(c) Of cucurbitaccous plants, melons, emnunlKWS, 
and gourds are mentioned in the Bible. The 
two former are fruits much relished in Egypt 
(Nil IP). 

Cucumbers (o’xf p kishshCl'm, LXX (tUvol) are the 
fruit of Cucumis chate (the kkata of tU(‘, Arabs) a,nd 
G. sativus, the common cucumber. Both specnoi# 
grow freely in Egypt (Nu H"') and in Ihilestinc, 
and, according to Ivitlo, are eaten by all chisses k) 
an extent that woultl scarcely be (uxulibhi in tbb 
country ; and Forskal says this is the commom^sl 
fruit in Egypt {FL j^Eggpt. 108). Finn si)ealvs of 
Arabs eating cucumbers by ibo waysidci for 
refreshment {IhjCAoays in PaksGne, 2). ‘Robinson 
saw lields of thorn (iii. 344), and Thoinson (leseribe.! 
a garden of cucumbers with a booth for a watch- 
nian ( Is P). As birds do not cat theiu, a siinax crow 
is useless in such a place (Bar 0’^'*). In Assyr. they 
arc called /ri, 9, w and in Egyptian skknptn. ’ Hippo- 
crates speaks of them as oaten when green {dr i’let, 
Itationc, ii.). The fruit of the vhaie is long(‘r and 
greener than the common cueumbor. Tlu'y are 
often eaten with vinegar or bread, or lilh'd with 
mincc-incat and spices. Tristram notes Arab ehil 
dren bringing to schoyl as their dinmu’ barl(\)'« broad 
and cucumber, which they ate rind and all. 
F(n\skal describes the method whereby a doUcioua 
drink is made from its juice. 

Melons ( \lh<tt(ihim, LXX Ttfrow, Nu IP), 
called by the Arabs baitikk, arc grown end ustnl 
abundantly both in Egypt and ibdeHri'j(p Ih>tb 
the water-melon {Vi trull us vulgaris) and tho llosh- 
mclon {Cnnimis melo) are cAiltivated, and both 
were probably iiududod under Dus loraus. d’ho 
Talmudists distinguish these, calling Che former 
mclapepon and tho latter \tbatt/iMm {hlaaseratk, L 
4? 4 ; Tcrimoth, viii. § G ; (JkUium, i. 2), but in 
Arueh ihoy two both known by their lloh. name. 
It is singular that in Coptic they are called by 
their Grciek name. 

Wild Gourd (nj/p®), in plural pdciltm, 1 K, 0*® 7“\ 
ox pahkuCth, 2 K 4'“^^, tr. in former passage ‘ knops,’ 
in the latter ‘ wild gourd,’ is the fruit of tlie vine- 
like CitruUus colomjulhis, which is eommen in tlie 
Jordan Valley. ‘To human nature it is of 
mortal bitterness that little indeed, and oven the 
leaf, is a most vehement purgative. They say tliat 
it will leave a man half dead, and ho may only 
recover his strength by eating flesb meat ’ ( Doughty, 
i.^ 132), It is very rare iii the hill-eoimtry of 
Ephraim, hence the son of the prophet who gathered 
it did not know the plant, but mistook it for the 
non-poisonouH Cawitmu propketamm ox globe 
cucumber common in Samaria. In an Arabic 
version of La 3^® the text is rendered ‘ he hath 
sated me with colooynth,’ so proverbial is its bitter- 
ness. Its elegant sha])e suggested its imitation in 
the ornamenting of tlie carved- panelling of the 
temple and of the edge of the molten sea. in 
Assyr. it is pikimti. 

Jonah's Gourd JptJpdyOn, LXX 
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was supposed from the likeness of the name to the garlic ; and >Salonion Levi defends their taste ii. 
Egyptian kiki (Herod, ii. 94) to be the Bicinus Theriac, Jud. i. § 20. In Egypt this plant was, 
wmimmis, t\iQ Palma Ckrisii or castor-oil plant, and is still, much used (Herod, ii. 125; Wilkinson, 
a rapidly-growing herb which Pliny describes as i. 169; Lane, i. 257). Garlic was supposed to have 
becoming almost tree -like and capable of aflord- the power of neutralizing the poison of the asp, 
ing shade ; even in our gardens its growth under and its use by penitent criminals was believed to 
favourable conditions is extraordinarily rapid. It purify them and absolve them of guilt. In Maaser 
is not quite clear what the A' i/a of the hieroglyphic shmi, v. § 8, garlic is called the ‘Lord of tears.’ 
texts was, as ricmus is in Coptic called jismis. At the present day it is much prized in the East as 
■which represents the ancient form kesmes orkeshet. a remedy for many ailments and as an antidote for 
Maimonides in Shabhath, ii. 1, says, however, the many poisons; Plmy enumerates 61 ways in which 
oil of kik is from a plant called by the Arabs it was recommended medicinally, and ’Prudentius 
kherua, which is ricinus. Tristram objects to this speaks of an altar to the garlic as being erected at 
identification, as the is not a climbing plant, Pelusium. The Egyptians called it sesen (Copt, 

but the passage in Jon 4® does not describe it as sesen). 

such ; he sui)poses the plant to have been the roof- Bitter Herbs (Dnnn merortm, LXX riKpldes, Vulg. 
gourd or Lag en aria vulgaris of which Pliny states laetucce agrestes) are mentioned in Ex 12®, Nu 
that ‘ shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity and referred to in La 3^® (EV ‘ bitterness’). Bitter 
it soon covers the arched roofs of houses and salads are often eaten with meat in Egypt, Syria, 
trellises’ (xix. 24). The Vulg. renders it hedera or and elsewhere, the commonest plant used for* this 
ivy, and this occasioned a eontioversy between purpose being the lettuce (ArtcAztc^ the 

Jerome and Augustine (see Hieron. in Jon 4® and of the Egyptians, called by the Hebrews kazereth 
Epist. 89). In early Christian art the plant is (probably the Assyrian haserottu). According to 
fancifully represented as a trailing melon-like the rabbinical writers [Pcsachim, ii. § 6), there were 
plant covering a trellis-work, as on the sarcophagus five bitter herbs which might be eaten with the 
in the Lateian from St. Peter's crypt (Parker’s paschal lamb : the endive (XacAwca C7^^/?r^V6) was the 
Photog.^ No. 2905 ; see also Bellorius, de Antiq. second of these, called by them ulshin (probably 
Lucernis, pi. iii. fig. 30, for a representation on a the Assyr. hai'ussu) ; it also is common in Eg}^pt. 
lamp). An undetermined species of climbing plant The third is called thamkah. described by Waimon- 
in Assyrian was called kakulla. ides as a garden endive, the cichorimii of Pliny 

{d) Oi alliaceous vegetables there are three (xix. 6), but said in to be a in the 

mentioned as favourite foods^ of the Israelites in Gemara to be a gingidmm, probably the Artedia 
Egypt — onions, leeks, and garlic (Nu 1 P"^). All these squamata of botanists, a bitter aromatic umbellifer- 
are still much cultivated in Bible lands, and are in ous plant. In Zematt David it is said to be a kind 
constant use among Orientals either raw or cooked, of helminthia which grows near date palms. The 
Onions (o'Vp hezaVmi, LXX Kpaju^fivov), the bulbs iourth, harhabina, ^yslb ' probaMj mnrrubkcm, or the 
of Allmm cepa. These are commonly eaten raw liorehound, but according to Lightfoot the beet; 
as a relish with bread, or boiled with meal (Robin- and the fifth, maror, is called in Aruch a pot-herb, 
son, ii. 211), or with lentiles {Terumoth, x. 1; possibly Inula Eele7imm or Elecampane ^ which 
Martial, Epig. iii. 376), or with beef (Apicius, 224). was a plant highly esteemed as a stomachic in the 
By the Assyrians the onion was called sursu, and Reghnen sanilatis of Salernum. Maimonides says 
by the Egyptians Jiet (Copt, mejol). Herodotus it was a bitter coriander, which, according to 
tells that on the casing of the great pyramid "was Varro, ■v^^as often pounded, mixea with vinegar, and 
inscribed the value of the onions, garlic, and sprinkled over meat ; but Lightfoot thinks that 
radishes eaten by the builders (ii. 25). The later mcnror is liorehound TempAi, xm. v. 2). 

Latin writers say that the onion wms deified by It is probable that the words of the ordinance 
the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 9 ; Plut. de Iside, 353). of the passover were not meant to specify any 
Pliny (xix. 6) says that garlic and onions are particular bitter herb. According to Pesachim, 
invoked by them when taking an oath ; and Lucian ii. § 6, the herbs might be eaten fresh or dried, but 
(e/w/j.Tmy. 42) says that the inhabitants of Pelusium mu’st not be soaked, stew^ed, or boiled. Delitzsch 
were especially devoted to this cultus. There is, gives marru and murai'u as the names of bitter 
however, no native evidence for this. Among the garden plants {Assyr. Haudwbrterhuch, 427). 

Greeks onions were highly esteemed, and Homer For Mandrakes see Medicine. 

speaks of Hecamede giving Patroclus an onion as (e) The fruits mentioned in the Bible are not 

a relish [II. xi. 630) ; but Lucian describes them as very numerous. 

food for the poor {Dial. Mer. 14. 2 ; Ep. Sat. 28). Almonds (npv' shdkMi LXX Kdpvov) are mentioned 
Leeks {r^^ hdzir, LXX irpdcra). The Heb. name in Gn 43^^ as part of the present sent by Jacob to 
used in Nu IP literally means ‘green herb,’ and is the Egyptian viceroy. They are said not to he 
rendered grass, hay, or green herb in 15 other common in Egypt, and the Egyptian name of the 
passages ; but as these are not human food, the fruit is douhtfiu. Brugsch believes it to be the 
translators have here followed the LXX, leeks tree called but the Coptic uses the Greek j 

being supposed to resemble grass in habit and name, which means any nut._ According to 
colour. Leeks are eaten raw with bread, or sliced Heracleon, Epicharmos, and Philyllins, Kdpvov is 
and put into vinegar, or boiled in pottage (Arte- specially used for the almond, the hitter almond 
midorus, i. 67). Nero is said to have on stated being distinguished in Greek as Kdpva inKpd or 
days fed only on leeks and oil to improve his voice dpLvyddXa (see Athenceus, Deipnos, ii. 38). The 
(Pliny, xix. 6). The Egyptian leek was particu- almond was supposed to prevent the intoxicating 
larly esteemed hy the Romans. It was known as effect of wune, and w^as consequently taken at wine 
aga (Copt, egi), while the Assyrians called it banquets (Pliny, xxiii. 8 ; Plutarch, Qumt. Conviv. 
ezallu usnraiti.. LudoH translates ‘ lettuce,’ vi. 4). This ti-ee grows wild on Carmel and in 
and Scheuchzer says that it probably means the Moab, and is cultivated extensively in Palestine. 
Nelumhium- lotus I but the balance ot evidence is The Heb. name means ‘hastener’ in reference 
in favour of the common leek {Allium porrum). to its early blossoming, hence the paronomasia in 
Garlic {hw sMm, LXX <tk6p5ov). The cloves or Jer 1^^. The blossoms, which look white at a 
bulbs of Allium sativum were so commonly used distance, are compared to grey Lair in Ec 12®, ana 
as flavouring that the Jews were reproached for their shape was the pattern from which the 
tlieir liking for these strongly- scented lierhs. In of the seven-branched candle.stick .were made (Ex 
Shabhat Jehuda they are said to smell foully of 2533). Aaron’s rod was probably an almond branch 
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(Nu 17*) ; but there was an ohl tradition that it 
was of storax ^Yooi\, and that its l)earing almonds 
was miraculous (see the versos falsely attributed to 
Teruilliaii, contm McDrion. iv. 117). In On 30'*'^ 
the almond tree is named uV his, the word from 
which the old name of Bethel was derived, llobin- 
son notes a sweetmeat made of a mixture of 
almonds and dates as a present given to dislin- 
guislied guests (i. 115). Tlie ancient Medes iiuxed 
almonds wdth tlieir bread. 

Apples (ni£D tappCiah^ LXX ixrfkov), mentioned in 
Ca 2'^‘“ 7* 8*’, lb' 25 J1 B’b cannot l3e the fruit to 
which we give this name, as it does not grow freely 
in Palestine, of which coxmtry it is not a native 
(see H. C. Hart, FEFSt, 1885, 282). Thomson says 
that he has seen it growing luxuriantly (i. 172), 
but Tristram believes that he has inistake.'i the 
tree {N,H. of Bible, 334). Bobertson Smith, on 
))hilological grounds, has defended the claims of 
the common apple {Pyru.^i onedus) to be identilied 
with the tapjji'iah, but its scarcity renders this 
very impiobable { Jowiial of Phllotogy, xiii. 1885, 
p. 05). Kitto believed it to be tbe citron, _ which 
now grows freely in Palestine, and is described in 
Jos. {Ant, xili. xiii. § 6) as one of the trees whose 
boughs Avero used at the feast of Tabernacles ; but 
the citron is a native of N. India and China, and 
was probably of late introduction. Tristram has 
claimed the apric*ot as the apple of Cauticle.s. ^ It 
is a very widely cultivated tree, but is a native 
of Arinenia (hence called by Dioscorides ix^Xov 
’AppepLCLKop, IIP i. IGO), and is probably also a 
late import. The characteristics suggested by 
the texts are — (1) a shady tree, (2) with golden 
coloured fruit, (3) Avliich is fragrant, (4) and 
pleasant to taste, 05) and which is. the .symbol of 
love. All these conditions are fuldllod by tbe (pdnee. 
The tree is not vciy large, but it is one under 
whose shade one could sit or lie, as in the texts, 
and it is as suitable for this puriiose as the viiu^ or 
hg tree. Its fruit in extremely fragrant, and some 
vai'ioties might be calicd golden by contrast if 
gathered in a silver hhgrec basket 25^^). It is 
pre-eminently the fruit of love (see tlie mass of 
evidence on this gatluTcd in Oehius’ Hi'xo- 
botanieon, i. 25511',). The quince is called p,?jkov 
without any adjective by some of the Greek 
authors (see', however, Jl, ix. 542, where tbegvJXoj' 
tree is called tall), and is the first of the apples 
described by Pliny (xxiii. 0). Tu tbe light of the 
description in the passage in Ca 8® the weight of 
evidence is in favour of regarding this tree as the 
quince, wliich, though unj)! easing to the tasleof most 
Europeans, is yet e.aten with relish by many in the 
East, and o.st'eemed most Avholcsoine. Atlicniniis 
says that full ripe quinces are better food than 
any other kind of apple {Dcipnos, iii. 20). For 
a discussion on the nature of tbe tappdah, sec 
Houghton, PSBA, 1889, 42. The quince has a 
special name in tbe Talmud, paruh (.see Kelaini, 
i. 4), and in Arabic, which forms the basis of 
Bobertson Smith’s argument ; but in tierus. Tal- 
mud, according to Abu’l ’VValid, paruhim means 
asparagus; see Guisius, in loco, Vhilaim (i. iii.). 
A common tradition identifies the quince with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Dates, the fruit of the date-palm, Phoenix dacty- 
lifer a, though given in the AVm 2 Ch 3P as a 
possible translation of dl^hash (elsewhere 
rendered ‘honey’), are not otherwise mentioned in 
the Bible. This is remarkable considoring how 
frequently palms are referred to, and it has been 
supposed that tbe Avord lioney in the phrase so 
often used in the Pentateuch descriptive of Pales- 
tine may refer to dibs or dale-honey made by 
boiling down the fruit. This sweetmeat was made 
in Babylonia where palms abounded (Herodotus, i. 
193), and Avas also. made :at Jericho (Jos. BJ iv..viii. 


§ 3). LXX tran.slates p'p in 2 S l(‘d (polviKts, ‘dales,’ 
and the palm is put among the finit in 51 P-. 
As a cnU,ivate<l tiee the palm is liille grown now 
in Palestine west of the Jordan, hi Egypt the 
date-palm Avas called dm and hit, and dates brmrd. 
In Assyi'ia tbe datc-iialm wan gMimoKrru, and date- 
honey 'dispu. According to liougbty (i. 148 ), t.lua'e 
is no Avoi'se food than the date, and lie rcqxn'ts the 
Arabs as saying that when the date is (viieu alone 
human nature decays. For refeUMiccs to the paJm 
ui classical and Oriental literature, see Celsius, 
Illerobot. ii 44511 . 

Figs (n;t<n tb'endh, LXX cn;/o)), tbe fruit of Viem 
carim, next to the grajio tbe most highly })n/.ed of 
all the fruits of Bible lamls, and 53 times imMitiom'd 
in the Bible. jMoliamined says of it tha,t if any 
fruit has really come from Paradise it/ must ha,ve 
been the fig. Botaiiically speaking, what is ealbal 
the fruit is the soft fleshy ixH!(q)t?ieIe Avit.lun which 
arc the flowers and later the graiii-lik(‘, luird, dry 
aehencs. Hence the ancient aailhors sp(‘a,k of the 
fig ti'cc as bearing fruit without llowers ( Macrobins, 
Batiumalia, ii. 1(5) ; but as the lig itK(df is inflor- 
esceiico, the language ol Ilal) 3'"'^ is sJrictly (anT(*ct. 
The buds or young figs appea,r bidbix^ tlie leaves, 
hence a fig tree in full leal should ba.V(‘, its fruit 
developed. The iwecocious trec^ of Mt. and Mk 
IP'^ Avas therefore unmiturally barrmi. 'Tim lig 
tree be.ars every year (ddiomson, ii. Ibl), but ilu5 
Uabbiiiists speak of a van(‘ty (xdbxl brnaih .shnah, 
Avliich only brings forth fruit (‘uch tbinl (xir 
(Maimon. Jhmm, i. 1, and flartenora. in Sh‘'bji(/\, 
V. V. 1), and it has bisui su])pos(Ml tha,t this is 
leferrod to in Mk W'K mauuring of Hindi an 

unpromising tree is alluded to by Cato, as in the 
parable, Lk 13*. 

The first crop, called nsDp hiHuhAh, rpjilftofun, 
begins to redden in JMarcb and is ripi^ by Juiu^; 
unripe figs are cadlcil o\x5 papyim (lunux^^ the 
plaee-name Beihphage, ‘house’ ol gremi ligs’). 
llwXX calls the nmdpe figs in Ca 2‘* /XiadXa* but 
according to 'riieopbrastus (vi. 8) and nippo(*ra-t<‘S 
(574. 23) these are winter figs, wldndi grow nnd<‘r 
the leaves and <lo not ripen. JMie (sirly figs are 
tbe most didicious and nddx^shing (Is 28'i J(n'24'’, 
Mic7b H'oh 9^*), and are ensUy slmken oir(Nnb 3*’”^). 
See Macrobius, ii. 10. The ’untimely figs of Itev 
0^* arc oltpUhi. 

The summer figs, pp (2 S 10^), ripen in August and 
September (sec also M ic 7^ Am H‘). 'rin»Ke. aix^ <d tber 
eaten fresh or dried in the sun {S/mbbttlh, viii. ^ 0), 
or made into cakes called dhhclmi ( I S 25'* 3t)‘'A 
2 K 20’, 1 Cb Is 38’-i>). In making tlu^si^ ilm 
figs are sometimeH hrsi Ixuiten in a mortar, idnm 
pressodinfs) acak<i ( T(f>an ith, xx viii, 1 ). TluNse cak<‘s, 
called by LXX TraMOr], weni eitlnu* rmmd or sipiarc 
(see Teruiiwlh, iv, § 8; Balm mam, ii.), H(*r(m(»tus 
uses the name TraXdOr) of etlnw fruit <5ak('H (iv. 23), 
but Atbemeus distiugiiisbes lig cn,keH as tt. ^c/daK/n 
Sttch cakes are still used by the Arabs (Ihirek- 
hardt, i. 51), and with barley-t>r('a/d are tbe common 
food of poor traveUers in the East. The town 
Bcih-dibiathaim means the housii of tlu^ two enki^s 
of figs. On the two crops of figs see the di4>bpw 
<rvK7j$ of Arist. Beales, 70B. 

A third crop of Avinter figs appears in Atigu^t.^ 
and ripens at the end of November. Tliese somo- 
times hang on the tree Avhen the leaves are shed, 
unless the tree bo exposed to frost. 

Figs are liable to disease, both from parasitic 
fungi and from insects. There are sevcwal species 
of both, Avhich attack the fruit and cause it to be 
shed promaturoly, or to shrivel and bi^c-oine uneat- 
able (Jer 24* 29^^). For refloetbinH on this vision 
see Hieron. Comment, in Jer,, on 5^*. 

Sycomore Figs (rtppiii?, pL sMfmim or sMIfmMh in 
Ps 78**^) are the small fig of the Bums syemmones, a 
bluish-purple fruit eaten by the poorer classics, but 
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considered unwholesome and indigestible (Dioscor. 

1. 182). The tree grows to a large size, and is 
found in Palestine in the lower lands from Joppa 
to Egypt (1 K 10^'^, 2 Ch 1^^ ; see Bartenora in 
Shehidh, ix. 2). Jerome notes that they are easily 
killed by frost, and so they were destroyed by the 
•^torm -plague in Egypt (Ps 78'^'^). As in the hollow 
receptacle the flowers which bear stamens are at 
*/he upper and those bearing pistils at the lower 
part, it ensures fertilization to pincli or incise 
them, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
insects whose movements in the plant promote 
fertilization ; this is knoAvn as capriflcation (Pliny, 
xiii. 14 ; Theophrastus, iv. 2). Amos calls himself 
a boles, or scratcher of sycomore fruit, in 
allusion to this (LXX (rvKdfiLya, RV ‘ dresser 

of sycomore trees’). The superintendence of this 
was probably the function of Baal-hanan (1 Ch 
27^^*). This tree is abundant in Egypt, and of its 
wood most mummy coffins are made ; as its 
branches generally arise from the trunk low down, 
it is easily climbed (Lk 19^). The fruit was free 
from tithing among the Jews (Demai, i. 1). 

Mulberries (ndi baca, LXX avtcdpupos) are not 
mentioned as fruit ; but as the tree is common in 
Palestine, and as the berries are now eaten freely, 
they were probably used in Bible times. The trees 
are named in 2 S and 1 Ch 14^®, and the place 
named from them ‘Baca’s vale’ in Ps 84^. Our 
Lord refers to the tree under the name sycamine 
in H ib lesson on faith (Lk 17^). For a description 
of the marvels of this tree see Pliny, xvi. 41, where 
it is described as being as remarkable as a creature 
messed of animation (see also xxiii. 7). 

Nuts (DWia hotnim, LXX rep^/3iv^os) are the fruit 
of the Ptstacici vem. This tree is a native of 
Syria, although not very abundant, and was 
brought into Europe by the Romans. The nut is 
the stone in the centre of the greenish drupe, and 
its koimcl is oily, soft, and not unpleasant to taste. 
It Is mentioned only in Gn 43^h The tree is often 
mentioned, but its name npx ’c/dA or ^elon is trans- 
lated oak or toil tree, as la 6^"^ (RV terebinth tree). 

Olives (n'l zayith, LXX iXala), the same name for 
both tree and fruit. These are often mentioned in 
Scripttire (37 times in OT and 18 in NT), and the 
Oka Europma is a native of Palestine, and much 
cultivated for the sake of the oil extracted from 
its drupes. In Egypt the tree was called degam., 
and was esteemed in early days as a specitic for all 
ailments (see Papyrus Ebers, p. 47 ; m the Harris 
Pap. it is called degctu). The tree is small, slow 
of growth, and irregularly branched. Its wood 
is hard and fine-grained, and its leaves like 
tliose of a large privet, but whitish beneath. 
It has a small white flower growing in racemes, 
and its fruit is well known. The wild plants of 
the olive are sometimes used as stocks on which to 
graft cultivated varieties with larger fruit (Ro 
IP'^). The low size of the tree made the olive leaf 
brought by the dove to Noah significant (Gn 
These trees are cultivated in orchards or olive 
yards (Ex 23^^) ; when ripe they are beaten (I)t 
24^*^) in order to strike otf the fruit (in Is 17® and 
24^3 badly tr. ‘ shaken ’), and the fruit is brought to 
i.he oil mills, which consist of circular stone basins 
in wliich the drupes are crushed by a heavy stone 
wheel that is rolled over them. The mass is then 
put into small wicker baskets, which are piled oyer 
each other in a m^azerah or handi)ress, in which 
they are squeezed either by means of a long lever 
or a screw. The ancient presses were all^ lever 
presses. After the first pressing the pulp is put 
into copper pans, sprinkled with water and 
lieat( 3 d, and then pressed again. Where there is 
water-power the press is larger, and the mill is 
called a mutri'if; in this the olives are pressed in a 
stone eylindei, within which an iron-shod shaft 
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rotates. In old presses the pressure of the level 
was supplemented by heavy stones (Thomson, i. 
286). Tlie oil is allowed to stand until the sedi- 
ment subsides, and it is then poured ofi*; sometimes 
salt is used to clarify it. Among those who have 
no oil presses the pulp is put in hot water and the 
oil skimmed ott*. The fruit is sometimes kept until 
soft and black before crushing. It is possible that 
in tins state it may sometimes have been trodden 
by the feet, but that is never done now (Mic 6^^). 
The oil is kept in cisterns of stone or cement ( 1 Ch 
27^®), or in jars {khaiuahies) kept in cellars. For a 
description of the oil presses see Robinson, BRP 
iii. 365 ; and Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 286 If. 
Gethsemane means an oil press. 

The oil of the olive was one of the most im- 
portant products of the Holy Land : corn, wine, and 
oil weie its tliree staple crops. ‘ Certe oleo et vino 
gaudebat Palcestina prce iEgypto’ (Reland, Pcilces- 
tma, ccclvii.). The oil is used in cookery (Lv 2-*), 
and is spread on bread (Ex 29-®), or burnt in lamps 
for lighting (Ex 25®), or used externally for anoint- 
ing. This use is referred to in Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9®). The excessive use of oil was a luxury 
which brought men to poverty (Pr 2P^). Olive oil 
is called nq j "c; shenien zayith ; the finer oil wdiich 
runs out of pounded olives without compression is 
distinguished as n'DD kdihAth (Ex 27-®, Lv 24^ etc.). 
Olive oil was one of the exports from Judah to 
Tyre (Ezk 27^^). Oil was occasionally carried as a 
part of their provisions by travellers (Lk 10®^). 

The olive tree is liable to a parasitic mould 
disease, a mildew which causes it to cast its fruit 
or makes its flower to shrivel (Dt 28'^, Job 15®®). 
It is also liable to be attacked by insects (Am 4‘®). 
The olive tree is used as a type of heavenly favour 
(Ps 52^, Hos 14®, Jer 11^®), and of family prosperity 
(Ps 128®). Oil is used metaphorically as expressive 
of divine grace (see Anointing) ; or the salutary 
reproof of the righteous (Ps 141®). The oil of joy is 
spoken of in Is 61®, see Erman, p. 231. The oil tree, 
^ez shemen of Neh 8^®, 1 K 6‘-®, Is 41^®, is generally 
believed to be the zackum. or Balanites EEgyptiaca, 
a native of the Jordan Valley, and one whose oil 
is esteemed as a useful medicine. 

Pomegranates (ptsn rimmCn, LXX p6a), used both 
for the tree and the fruit. This is altso an abundant 
fruit in Palestine, of which it is a native, and is 
mentioned 32 times in the Bible. Pomegranates 
were among the fruits broxight back by the spies 
from Eshcol (Nu 13-®). The tree {Burned granatum) 
grows to about 20 ft. in height, and has myrtle-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, whicli come out early 
in the spring (Ca 6^^). The fruit is well known, and 
w^as a favourite witli the Jews ,* its bright colour is 
referred to in Ca 4®. Its sour juice was, and is, used 
in cookery (Russell, i. 85; Thomson, i. 286) and in 
making cooling sherbet, as we use lemons. The 
juice is sometimes fermented (Dioscorides, v. 34), 
but the wine is rather tasteless unless spiced (Ca 
8®). ‘ In this fruit Nature has shown to us a grape, 
and indeed not must, but wine ready made ’ (Pliny, 
xxiii. 6). The pomegranate supplied a pattern 
for ornament (1 K 7^®, Ex 28®®. In RV ‘pome- 
granates’ in 1 K 7^® is tr. ‘ pillars’). 

Vines (p3 gephen ; in Nu 6^ Jg 13^^^ gephen 
hayyayin, the wine- vine). The Vitis vinifera was 
the fruit tree most abundantly cultivated in Pales- 
tine and Egypt in ancient times. It is a native of 
the hilly countries north of Syria, but early spread 
along the shores of the IMediterranean. Grape 
kernels have been found in mummy cases of the 
11 til dynasty in Egypt, dating from about B.C. 
2009. ‘A special variety with dark red grapes is 
called P"iE' sOrek (Is 5®, Jer 2'-b Gn 49^^); these 
grapes have very small kernels. Figuratively, the 
unpruned vine in the sabbatic year and jubilee ia 
called ndzir, being compared to the untrimmed 
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hair of the Nazirite. The colocynth plant in 2 K 
V*"' is called gcphm sadch, a vino of the lields. A 
'wild grape-vine bearing worthless grapes is called 
gephen nokn in Jer 2 -^ ‘the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine.’ l^alestine, especially in its hilly 
parts, is well suited for vine-growing— ‘A pertos 
Jlacchiis aniat colles’ (Viigil, Georg, ii. 113). The 
valley of Eshcol, named from its hunches of grapes, 
produced the great cluster which the Wo spies 
carried home between them on a stall’, Nu 13-'* 
(see Wagenseil, Suta^ 709“*). Modern travellens 
liave seen hunches of 10 to 12 lb. in weight; still 
larger bunches up to 19 lb. have been grown in 
this countiy under glass. The hills about Jezieel, 
where Naboth’s vineyard was situated, were famous 
for their vines, as were the grapes of Ephraim 
(Jg 8 ^). The Moabite hills of Sihmah (Is Jer 
48^-), and those of lleshbon and Elealeh, wore also 
renowned, and those of Engedi (Ca Judah. 
It was in the hill-country of Judah that the .s'frrck 
grow (On 49^^), and the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol 
were named from these, as ivas Beth-haceherem, 

‘ the house of vines,’ near Tekoa ( J er fd). A bottle of 
Bethlehem wine was a present lit for a king (I S 
16^^’). The wines of Lebanon { Hos and of H el bon 
(Aleppo*) (one of the exports from Syria to Tyre, 
Ezk 27^^) are also named (Bohinsou, JUiF iii. 472), 

In preparing the vnieyard, the .stones had to he 
gatheied out of the soil (Is 5-). This is noticed by 
Cato (Do Eo Emtlv.a^ 46), who says that ihei vine- 
yard should he ‘bipalio dclapidalo.’ It needed 
also to be fenced with a hedge (Mt 21 '*''^), a stone 
v'all (Nil 22 "“^), or a ditch, to protect it from the wiki 
boasts, such as jackals (Ca 2 ^®, Ezk BB), boars 
(Ps 80^'*), and from I'obbers (fJer 49^). The favourite 
site was a hillside (Is 5b Jer 3P, Am 9^'*)> 
plants arc sot about three paces from each other in 
lows (Eobinson, ii. 80 f.). When the vines grow 
up they were sustained on stout stakes, over which 
the branches were trained (Ezk 19^^* This was 
also the practice in Egypt; see Lepsius, DenkmaUr^ 
ii. 63, 61. All these comlitions may he observed to 
this day, although the Mohammedan rule has dis- 
couraged viticulture in Palestine. There is usuall)(a 
tower (TTiJpyos) in a large vineyard, as described in 
Mt 2 l*’b which the watchers of the vineyard stay. 
Vineyards 'svero called in Hob, 019 hermn. In Am 
5^^ this is cou})lcd with "I'rrt Immd, ‘pleasant,’ in Is 
27^ with i;n him.c.r, ‘ of ivinc,’ hut Tai'g. njads homed 
here also, and LXX /caX5?. ''rho tow'ers in the vine- 
yards for the kce])crs or vune-dresHcrs (D'pib) (C^a P^) 
are mentioned in Ghilaim, v. § 3, but in smaller 
vineyards they lived in booths (Is P). The vine- 
yard must not be sown with two kinds of seed, 
else the whole produce was forfeited as a x^yhodefsh, 
or s«ancti 6 ed thing (Dt 22'^) ; hut trees of other sorts, 
as fig trees, might bo planted in a vineyard (Lk 
13b Mic 4**). Eamscs iii. had olive trees in his 
large vineyard, which 'was called the ‘spirit of 
Egypt,’ Pap. Harris, i. 8 . 7. 

The vine-buds af)i)ear in March, and send out 
now branches, which are called sartgim. 

Tliese are not tendrils, for in Gn 40^® they are 
described as bearing fruit ; when living, those new 
branches are green, but when the surface is eaten 
by locusts the skeleton branch looks white (J1 E). 
The tendrils are called zalzalltm in Is 18®, or 
salsillOth in Jer {me Basket). The flowers 
appear in early April, and have a slight fragrance 
(Ca 2 ^^*^^). This was the time when the vines 
were pruned, hence it is said in the passage that 
in the spring-time the period of the Tpj or pruning 
of vines (Kvm) has come (so LXX, Aq. Symm. 
Targ. Vulg.); AV follows Paichon and Kimchi 
in rendering it ‘the time of the singing of birds is 
come.’ The reference to the pruning of vines in 
Jn 15^ is familiar. 

* Jbut Schrader (C'OT® ii. 121) disputes the identification. 


The grape ( 3 'y "vnlh) grows in (ilustors, which 
are named Vbp’x ’c.s7i/tfyb LXX The fiuit- 

hcanng branch is in Nu 13'"^ called zeniffrilh, 
which is the word used in the phrase descriptive of 
the worship of the sun m Ezk 8 ^^ ‘ they put the 
branch to the nose,’ usually takcai as refen ing to 
an old Persian custom of holding a bundle of vino- 
rods, called bai'.wm.. bclorc the face of the prk^si 
when i)raymg to the unextinguished lire of t4ie 
Pyra?Lheia (Strabo, cd. Gasauhoii, xv. 733). For a 
dillerent lueaning see Tra-cd Joim, 77'*'. 

The ripening grapes are calk'tl id 3 bosor in Ts I 8 ‘h 
and nearly tlie same word is used in Job LTb 
These arc sour ami sot the teeth on edge (Ezk lv 8 ”^^ 
JSickly vines sometimes drop th<Mr grapes in tliis 
stage (as in Job IT)**’*), the K^suli of a, blight. In ♦! uuo 
or July the eaily grapes are ripe (Is 18^, a.n<l in 
September the vintage (t^-? bazlr) begins, d’his is 
a season of rejoicing, and (luring the gra.pisharvest 
the pooplo live xn booths in the midst of the 
yarifs. It has been conjectured that the ordiminee 
of the Feast of Tabernacles was a nnxh^ of turning 
tliis custom to the service of religion. This vint age 
season was celebrated at Shocdicm (.Ig 9*^). J’lui 
grapes are cut with a n'i'Z'p mttzvirnVi, or pruning 
hooiv (Ts 2\ J1 3^*^), which is called varrpyd/, or 
sickle in J1 3^b and are (!oned('d in bask<*ts. 
There was no vine-harvest in the^ sabbatic* or 
jubilee year. For particulars mi viticadtun^ mo 
Thomson, The Gr((pe Vine; and Barron, 
Culture. 

The host grapes woi'c dried in the -sun into raisins, 
w'hieh were compre^ssed inlo pv.}v zininitlk, or ea.k(*H 
(Kimchi). Abigail brought 1 (K> such cak<^H to 
David (1 iS 25^*^), and David rofiTshed the fainting 
Egyptian with two such cakes (I S 36^^). Similar 
cakes were hrouglii by Ziha to David (2 S 16^ ; see 
also 1 Ch 1 ‘ 2 '^®). 'riiese raisins, as^ wtdl as fn^sh 
grapes, 'were forbidden to the Nazlrite while uiuh^r 
his vow. To him all that eomt‘s of th(^ gnipe, irom 
the harzfcnm'w, or kernels, to the Z((g, or 
husks, Avas taboo (st'o Jg 13^'*). The 
;?///. ^ A, given by David to those who accompaiU(Hl 
him in bunging xhe ark to Jerusahnn (2 S 
1 Gh IC’h i^nd tr. in A V ‘ llagnns of wine,’ wm'o 
probably cakes of raisins, as in RV, \vhieh has 
made a similar cha.nge in ( la ‘2'h Tlie rending in the 
AV IS support(‘d on Talmudic authority, hut this 
rests on a very douhtful etymology, hor the use 
of these fruit-eakes by (r’avellers see Busstdl, i. 82. 
(lakes of this kind \vcre used as etlbrings to Baal 
(Bos 3 ^). 

’rile grape gatherors wore forbidden to glean, the 
Ji’i*?!?}; 'ClalUh or d( 3 aningH being left for the stranger, 
tlie 'SAudow, and the fathcn'less. Jn the proidudie 
picture of robcllious Jenisahuu as a vine, the fruit 
IS described as being complet(dy gleaned, tlie 
gatherer turning his hand hack into tlie tendrils of 
the vino (Jer 6 ‘h HOC also Jer 4tF). 

A portion of the gra])e- harvest is nsod m making 
artilicial honey or dibs, the juice expressed from 
the grape being boiled into a syrup, ‘ dulcis nuisti 
Vulcano decoquit hinnorem, et foliis xindain trepidi 
dospumat aheni’ (Virg. Georg. L 295). The if eh. 
name is d&hash, or honey, and it was an mtiele 
of commerce exported from Palestine to Tyre 
(Ezk 27^^), and sent by Jacob to Egypt (Gn4:h0. 
(See Dates, above.) Mbs forms ‘a part of the 
food of the present inhabitants of Palestine^ 
(Thomson, i. 279 ; Russell, i. 82). It Avas> and is, 
the ordinary sweetener of cakes and pastry (liV 
2 ^^, Robinson, iii, 381), 

Most of the crop Avas carried in baskets by 
girls and children to the wme-presses (see descrip* 
tion of the shield of Aohillcs, IL xviii. 562 £). 
These wore cavities either hollowed ont of the 
rock or bnilt on the ground, and lined Avith 
masonry and cement (Mt 21®). Each press, called 
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fin gath, LXX \r\vSs, was made of two parts. The 
up})er was the (LXX TTpoX-rjuLov), or wine- 

pi'ess proper (Is 63^ 5-*). _ From the bottom of this 
a pipe, zinndi', leads into the lower receptacle or 
3p’ yekeh (LXX vttoXtjvlov, the ‘fat’ or vat of dl 

and 3^*^ as in Mk 12^ AV, wine-press RV). The 
names yekeb or gath are used, however, for the 
whole wine-press. In Hag 2^*^ the pt'irdh is called 
the press-fat ( AV) or wine- tat (RV, BQ^Aboda Zara, 
iv. 8). In these presses the grapes were trodden. 
The Avhole process is shown in several Egyptian 
pictures (Lepsius, ii. 13, 53, 9G, iii. IR ; Wilkin- 
son, i. 385), in one of which the tread ers are repre- 
sented holding by cords from the roof over the 
piirdh. Sometimes Hat stones are put over the 
grapes to assist the treading. The garments and 
feet of those treading are dyed with the ‘blood 
of the grape’ (Dt 32^-^, Is 03^). As they trod they 
shouted (Jer 48^"^) and sang their vintage songs 
(Is 16^^). It has been supposed that there is a 
line of one of these pieserved in Is 65*^ (see Smith, 
OTJO-^ 209).^ The same customs are still observed 
wherever wine is made in the East (Robinson, i. 
431 and ii. 81). The wine-press is a favourite 
ligure with the prophets, typifying God’s judgments 
on sin (Is 63®, La 1^®, Rev 14^‘^). 

The first part of the juice which entered the 
yckcb was the first-fruits (Ex 22'-®), and was offered 
to God. In Egypt the residuum from the press 
is put into a sack and squeezed by wringing ; see 
Lepsius, ii. 53. 

There is no mention in the Bible of the subse- 
quent processes of wine-making, but probably the 
expressed juice was left in the ‘fats’ until fer- 
mentation had set in (Hag 2®), or put, as repre- 
sented in the Egyptian picture (Wilkinson, i. 385), 
into jars, or, when fermented, it was transferred 
for storage to large ox-skins. These at the present ' 
day are kept ranged around the storehouse or 
cellar, which is called in 1 Ch 27^”^ p:D ^dzar 
hayyayin. Bruce speaks of ox-skins capable of 
holding 60 gallons, and greased on the outside to 
prevent evaporation ( Travels, iv. 334 ; see Athenoeus, 
li. 28. Herodotus speaks of camel-skin vessels, iii. 
9). When the deposit of the tartarous matter or 
lees (□n.p;^ sMmdrtm, LXX rpiry^as, d6^a, or <ptiXayfxa) 
had taken place, the clear supernatant wine was 
poured off into a new vessel (Jer 48^^), and this is the 
well-refined wine of Is 25®. In this passage shemdrim 
is used in alliteration with shemdnim, ‘ fat things,’ 
in the earlier clause. Drinking the lees is used 
allegorically in the sense of the bitter penal conse- 
quences of sin (Ps 75® ; see al§o Zeph Jer 48^^). 

Wine is known by nine names in the OT, but 
these do not necessarily mean different kinds. ^ The i 
varieties of wines are named from the locality of 
their production. Thus we read of the Avines of 
Kerotim, Tolim, Bethrima, Bethlaba, and Signa 
as those suited for tlie service of the sanctuary 
[Menachoth, viii. 6). Other Avell-known wines were 
those of En-gedi, Acco, and Gaza. In Egypt the 
wines of Bubastis (Herod, ii. 126), of Sebeniiytus, 
and of Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. 779 ; Athenmus, i. 
33) were highly esteemed. Saronitic wine was so 
strong that it needed two parts of water to dilute 
it {Shabbath, Ixxvii. 1), and Babylonian wine needed 
also to be diluted {Berachoih, i.). See Kimchi 
{Comm, on Hos 14®). 

The commonest word used for wine is p: yayin, 
a loan word from a non-Semitic root. This occurs 
143 times, being first mentioned in connexion with 
Noah’s drunkenness. It is the word used for wine 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gn 49^^*^^) ; it is said to 
cheer God and man (Jg 9^®), and to make glad the 
heart of man (Ps 104^®). Repentant and returning 
Israel is to be rewarded by again drinking the 
wine of her vineyards (Am 9^^), as she had done 
before f Ec 9T). ItSvas to be given to them of heavy 
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heart (Pr 31®), but its use had to be limited, for it 
was intoxicating, as in the cases of Nabal (1 S 25®'^), 
Lot (Gn 19®^), Amnon (2 !S 13-®), the drunkards of 
Ephraim (Is 28^). It was the Avine used by Job’s 
family (Job 1^®) ; but king Lemuel Avas dissuaded 
from its use, because it is said to prevent judgment 
(Pr 31®), and to cause vomiting (Is 28^ 5^L Hos 7®). 
It is called a mocker (Pr 20^ ; see also Jer 23®). It 
Avas this form of wine with AA^hich Melchizedek 
welcomed Abraham’s return (Gn 14^®). It is usually 
rendered olvos by LXX. In general, this Avord is 
used when wine is spoken of as a beverage. 

tirbsh occurs 38 times, and is rendered by 
LXX by olvos, pc6| (Is 65®), or jUdverfm (1 S 1^®, Jer 
13^®, Hos 4^^). It is so called because it takes pos 
session of the brain and inebriates (Gesenius ; but 
most moderns reject this etymology). In enumerat- 
ing the products of the land, corn and Avine {tirOsh) 
are mentioned 21 times, and oil is coupled Avith 
tirCsh 15 times. The Targumists, Onkelos, and 
Jonathan render it by Jmmer. It is said to take 
away the understanding in Hos 4^^, and its intoxi- 
cating qualities are referred to by the Talmudists, 
‘Tirosh easily takes possession of a play 

upon the word) the mind,’ Sanhedrin, Ixxau. § L 
In Joma, Ixxvi. 2, it is said, ‘If thou abuse it 
thou shalb be poor (•i^'i), if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head (i:^i<"i) ’ ; and in the Gemara on this, 
‘Wherefore is it called tirosh? Because all taken 
by it shall be poor.’ In Jer 40^^®- the words yaym 
and tirosh are used as synonyms, and in general 
tirosh is translated ‘ new wine ’ in AY. It has been 
argued that tirOsh meant grapes, because the phrase 
is used ‘ to gather tirosh ’ ; but the same is used of 
yayin, and both are spoken of as trodden out, 
yayin in Is 16^°, tirdsh in Mie 6^^. Collating all 
the references, it seems as if tirosh Avas especially 
used for Avine as the produce of the A^ineyard. See 
further, Driver, Joel and Amos, 79 f. 

shekdr, LXX criKepo., is the word tr. in general 
‘ strong drink,’ Avhich occurs 23 times in OT. It 
was used for the drink-offering (Nu 28^}, and was 
permitted to be bought with the tithe money and 
consumed at the temple (Dt 14®®). In excess it 
caused merriment (Is 24®, Ps 69^®) and intoxication 
(Is 50^®) ; it is often coupled with Avine, as if another 
intoxicating fluid; Ibn Ezra says it was made 
from palm-juice or wheat, Kimchi says from fruit 
juice, Jerome from grain, grapes, or honey {Epist. 
ad Nepotiammi, ii. 11), so it may have been like 
the barley Avine of the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 77 ), 
or like arrack, which is at present often used 
in Palestine (Robinson, iii. 195). It is mentioned, 
among other places, in Lv 10®, Nn 6®, Dt 29®, Jg 
134. 7. 14^ X g X^®, Mic 2^^. Strong drink was to be 
given to those ready to perish (Pr 31®), Avhich has 
been supposed to refer to the practice of giving in- 
toxicants to deaden tlie pain of execution. Light- 
foot says that it Avas the practice of Avealthy Avomen 
in Jerusalem to provide the strong drink for this 
purpose {Eor. Heb. xi, 366). The vinegar given to 
our Lord may have been intended for this purpose. 
Shekdr seems to be named from its effects (“15*^ ‘ to 
be drunk’). 

ntn hemer, used tA\dce in Heb. (Dt 32^^ Is 27®, but 
last 'probably mistake for iro) and six times i?i 
Aram. (Ezr 6® 7®®, Dn 5^- ®*^-®®), seems to be derived 
from the sparkling, foaming appearance of ferment- 
ing wine. In Is 27® the clause in Avhich it occurs 
appears to be another line from a vintage song. It 
was wine of this kind that Cyrus gave for the 
temxffe use (Ezr 6®). In Dt 32^^ it is called the pure 
blood of the grape, i.e. not mixed with water ; but 
RV has tr. it the blood of the grape, wine. It is 
red wine in Is 27®, and it was the wine which 
Belshazzar drank out of the temple vessels (Dn 5^). 

D’Dif "asts, a poetical synonym meaning that which 
is trodden out. It is the new wine of Ca 8® ; the 
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sweet intoxicating wine of Is 49-^ the sweet wine 
lanient'^d hy the drunkards in J1 1®, an<l that j 
which IS supplied to the restored remnant of Israel 
as a blessing (J1 3^^). It is rendered in LXX pcifia, 
y\vKa(rfJL6s, but the sweet wine of Am 9^® is fi4dri. 
It is probably the same as ' the sweet’ of Neh 8^®, 
wdiere it is called D’pi?Da miinitdkkhn, or sweetnesses. 

tjnp sdbe\ intoxicating drink in general, the wine 
of Is 1--, which was spoiled by mixture with water, 
or that in Hos 4^^, wliich had become sour, or that 
which drenched the drunkard to helplessness 
(Nah F«). 

'ID‘3 mesoh, in Ca 8- n?:! mezeg, LXX K^paa-pia, is 
mixed wine, to which sj^ices have been added to make 
it hotter and improve its llavour. In Vr 23^®, Ps 75^, 
Is it is called 'liUDimk. In PrO-*® it is used 
metaphorically for the inspiring drink sup])lied by 
wisdom, and in Is Tr-^ for the strong drink which 
warps the judgment. In Pr 23'^® it is a i)arallcl 
synonym for gnym. 

Y'^n homez, or vinegar, is sour wine, the common 
refreshing drink for labourers, forbidden to the 
Nazirite while under his vow (Nu 0®), used in the 
harvest held (Ku 2^*^), and prophetically mentioned 
in Ps 69‘**h In Pr 10-® LXX renders 'it 5g<j!)a|, an 
unripe grape. 

In NT the word commonly used is oTuosj as at 
the marriage feast at Cana. Tliis wine in excess 
13roduced fieOims (dn 2‘®). New wine was n^garded 
as inferior to old (Lk 5®^’). ^ PAeO/cos, ‘new sweet 
wine,’ is mentioiiod in Ac 2^® as that hy which the 
Jews thought the apostles were intoxicaled at 
Pentecost. It cannot have been unfennenied, as 
that would not have produced the (dleet, and 
i’entccost was eight months after the viniage. 

Tlie eollecting of juice from the grapes, which 
the chief Imtlcn* in Ids dream s(ineozed into the 
cap. was plainly only a symbol, as in the <lream he 
saw the whole i>roceHs of budding, blossoming, ami 
fruiting taking ])lace. Tluu*e is no evidence of any 
such custom as squeezing grapets into a cui> for 
royal or guest refrcishineut. There arc sevu'.ral 
(igurative names for wine : * the fruit of the viiui’ 
(Lk 22^^), ‘the blood of the grape’ {I)t32^‘b; the 
former reminds us of Pindar’s (vii. 3), 

or of the name of the vine olVou in iKscliylus 
()14). 

d’ho stmly of the names applied to wine shows 
that tliey are, for the most ])art, evidcmtly syn- 
onyms, and that the substance indicated by them 
fill was one which, if used to excess, was liable 
to cause intoxication. An attempt has been made 
to obtain a textual support for total abstinence 
by diHerentiating intoxicating from nnfeinnential 
wine in the biblical terminology ; but it is only 
sf)ecial pleading without ade(iuaio foundation. 
The teaching of Scripture as to the pernicious 
elfcets of intemperance in any form is clear and 
explicit, and the Apostle Paul* has stated the case 
for total abstinence in Eo 14 in a way which does 
not require the treacherous aid of douljtful exegesis 
for its support. 

The wine stored in the large skins in the cellar 
was drawn for use into smaller skins, the bottles 
of Scripture, called n:'n Mmoth in (In 

1 S 10*\ 2 S 16^ (this word is used figura- 
tively for the clouds in Job 38®'^), or 1*43 Jos 
Jg 4^®, 1 S 16‘®. This word is also used figura- 
tively in Ps 56^ in allitercition with md^ ‘ wander- 
ing,’ for there is no evidence of the use of lacry- 
matories among the Jews. The nod was liable to 
shrivel if hung up in the lieat (Ps 119®®). In LXX 
and NT bottle is dd/c^y. These were made of goat- 
skins, prepared by cutting off the head, tail, and 
feet, and tlien drawing otl the skin from the body 
without other cutting, and stuffing it vdth straw, 
into which wooden Avedges Avoro then driven, to 
stretch it to its fullest capacity. The hair was 


left on the outer surface, the tail and limb holes 
were closely scavu up, ami the neck hole left open. 
The skin Avas thercaticr tanned with oak or aeacia 
hark. These skins arc pre])are<l in this maniuu* at 
the x^rcsent day, and are called zioiizfnniniiii or 
VKtttaru. SVlicn lilled, the ne;ck liole is IiimI rouml 
AAuth a thong, llobinson sa,AV about 5(H) of th<‘se 
bottles in one tanyard (li. 75). The hug('r hotth's 
are of he-goat skins, th<3 smalbwl of Iho skins of 
kids. This variety of size is allud(Ml to in Is 22A 
When activ’e tenncnt^alioii is in pi ogress th(\se 
skins become much (list,eii<l(Hl, and a,u^ liabh^ to 
burst. This is esjiecially liable to occur Avii.ti n(‘\v 
skins of young animals, Avhidi a,r(‘ calli'd a,s in 
Job 32^-'. These are calk'd in Viilg. IdtjiawtUiv. 
Skins A^dlich are okl are liable to craxdv, and 
cannot bear the tension of the carbonic ai^id pro- 
duced during fernuait-ation. This is rdk'n'inl to 
in Mt Mk 2--, Lk 5®^. T’h<^ pn'.si'rvallon of t he 

Avinc did not moan keeping it from IVrimmtalbm, — 
for, Avith the total absem'.e of anllsiqitfic pr(M*.n.u lions 
characteristic of Orientals, it wouhl Iia,v(^ Ihh'h im- 
possible to do HO,— but tlu'. storing of it iu a botlbi 
Avbicli could resist th(‘, strain. One of Uu'se bottles 
Avas a load for a man (1 S 10®). 

Wine was largely usiid in Lgypl , and llu^ figun'.s 
of drinking f(‘asts, and t,he painting of an iiudiri- 
aled female from a tomb of the New Fmpirt', a.re 
Avell known (sec Wilkinson, i. 392, 424, (de.). Tlnu’e 
is an interesting lotU'.rAvrittcn by tlu'se-rihe Aimm- 
em-ai)t to Penta.-ur, in which tln^ I'vils of iuti'iii- 
perauce are graphically deseril)e<l( No///Vr, I. ix. 

9, etc.). The comimmest beverage in Lgvpt was 
beer, made from barley, and calk'd hvJ:, Tlie wine 
made from the grape, also ('ommonly list'd, was 
called (trp, and date Avine was calk'd (>dk. Among 
the presents to Pi ah (uiumeratt'tl iu iiie Httn'in 
Pftpi/ncff w<n‘(', 23(>() Aviue vt'sstds of one form and 
820 of anolbt'r; ami in t he invt'iitory of pn'st'iO.s on 
pi. 72 of that papyrus are 480,303 vt'sst'ls of bt'i'r. 
The Persians Avefe also much a-ddit'lt'tl to wine 
(Herod, i. 133), and the royal wiiui of Kst P is r<‘- 
ferred to by Atlnnueus {/)rJ/>iios\ L 51); it was 
called (Jhalyhonian, ami Posidonius says thal. it is 
made iu Da'mascus. Pignrativi'ly, the’washing of 
garments iu Aviue means plenty a, ml prosjKu'Uy (tin 
49'^^). Wine of astonishim'nt,' Ps 00® (UV stagger- 
ing), is a Ogure of (lod’s judgment on sin, nmking 
its objects helpless, as if intoxicated. Tins is (‘.albal 
the cup of staggering in Is 5Pk 

‘riio Vine of Sodom (I)t 32®®) is probably, m 
Scetzen and llobinson have suppost'd, tlu', 'as7/er or 
( hdofj'opis' afi asclepia.da.c,i'ous plant, Avhose 
fruit looks attractive, but is full of dry cottony 
hairs. Those are the ‘giA'ines of gall.’ Pocoeka 
.sui>p<)HC<l that it refen’e<liodis(5aM(ul ponnsgranaP^H, 
and Hooker conjcct.ures thnb the eolocyntU may 
have be<m meant ; but its fruit ba,K no resmublamuj 
to grapes (sec Wild Gourd, abovid. Klliet snggt'sls 
oak galls as referred to, ami Ihissekpiist ilu^ I'gg 
plant, eithea* X Sodowaiuti j 

but the lirst ideutilica;tiou is most probably correct- 
more especially as the CV/A7aa;>^a, Avhile not very 
common, grows abundantly in one locality by the 
Dead Hca. 

Walnut mptia) is not mentioned as a 

fruit ; but a ganten of nuts, Avhich is mentioned in 
Ca 0^^, is taken by tlie rabbinical authorities as 
moaning a garden of Avalnuts. The Arabs call the 
tree gyaus, and it is very common in Palest ium 
I The common Avalnut, Jitglam regia, is too well 
known to need description. 

Fruit is referred to metaphorically in the sense 
of (1) the result of a course of coudiust (Ho b®^)j 
(2) the Avork of tho Holy Bpiiit in the eonduet 
(Gal 5®®, Fph r>») ; (3) children (Ps 127®) ; (4) praise 
(Is 57^®) ; (5) the results of industry (Pr etc. 

Mallows (i:j=t?i? malldah, LXX ihL/mP, Vulg. At- 
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bor'om cortices) are spoken of in Jok 3u^ as plants 
eaten by starving outcasts. They have been vari- 
ously identified as nettles by K. Levi, as possibly a 
mesembryantliemum by Kitto, as mallows {malva) 
by Thomson {L. and B. i. 291), as Cor chorus olito- 
Tius by Sprengel ; but are most probably the salt- 
wort, as in the KV, the Atriplcx halimns or sea- 
purslain, which is called by the Arabs mtdluah, 
and grows on the shores of the Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is a plant with sour leaves, 
and has been known to form a part of the diet of 
the people in periods of scarcity. Thomson saw 
poor people cutting coarse green food of this kind 
as a relish for bread (ii. 345). The mallow in 
Arabic is called khUhbarzeh. In a parallel passage 
in Job 24^ the poor are said to cut ‘p'Vi for their 
children, which may be cattle food (Is 30-^) or 
coarse vegetables in general, and probably the 
or greens which the prophet went to gather were 
of the same nature (2 K 4^'^). The Syriac uses this 
name malUiah for the ‘?nrj or ‘ nettle ’ of Zeph 2^. | 

Juniper roots (om rbthcm). This occurs along 
with the last as part of the food of the outcast in 
Job 30b the word occurs also as the name of 
the tree under which Elijah sheltered (1 K 19-^D, ' 
and in the phrase ‘coals of juniper’ in Ps 120b 
LXX renders it or 'Pagd0, and in Job ptfa? 

Symm. tr. it pi^av ctCtojv aypiojv, and Josephus 
does not name the tree, but calls it ‘ a certain 
tree ^ (Ant. vili. xiii. 7). The Syriac VS calls it a 
terebinth, and Clement a Balinrus [Fcedngog. lii. 
236). The later Jewish authorities, however, 
recognized it as the desert broom, Betama rctem^ 
which the Arabs call retama. It is a shiub with 
pale pink flow’ers and very bitter roots. It grows 
about 10 ft. high, and in many places in the desert 
is the only shrub under which one could shelter. 
Robinson describes it in such places ; and one of 
the wilderness stations of Israel was called Rithmah 
=broomy (Nu 33^®). The roots were used as fuel 
(Ps 120^), and the Revisers have put ‘ to warm them’ 
in marg. of Job 30b which, considering the uneat- 
able nature of the roots, is a more intelligible ren- 
dering. The w'ord cirnb may be regarded as a 
derivative of the verb □'?rt ‘ to neat,’ in which sense 
the same word occurs in Is 47^^. This sense is taken 
by some Heb. commentators, as R. Levi ben-Gerson 
(in loc.), but the rendering of the text is that in 
the Gemara, A hoda Zara, i. Juniper roots are often 
used for fuel in the wilderness (Thomson, i. 345). 

B, Animal food consisted either of flesh or of 
animal products, such as milk, eggs, and honey. 
Flesh was habitually used only in royal or great 
houses, and among ordinary people was chiefly 
used at feasts. Its sources Avere restricted by law 
among the Jews, by custom among the neighbour- 
ing nations. The Avord "tN^, Avhich literally means 
flesh meat (Ps 78-®- “'^), was sometimes used for food 
in general (Ex 2P®). 

The division of beasts into clean and unclean, 
mentioned in the story of the Deluge (Gn 7^), was 
Avritten in the light of later legislation, but em- 
bodies a distinction Avhich can be traced back to a 
very early period of human history. The tw'o lists 
of clean and unclean animals (Lv 11®®- and Dt 14*^®-) 
are practically identical. The mammals permitted 
to be eaten Avere the ruminants proper, except the 
camel, Avhich, Avith the hyrax, hare, and SA\une, 
are proliibitecl by name. There is reason to believe 
that this selection is of more than arbitrary value, 
and that the danger of the transmission of parasitic 
diseases by the flesh of these is less than in the 
case of ,the excluded forms (see Gudneau de 
Mussy, Etnde sur Vhygi^ne de Moise). For fanci- 
ful representations of the forbidden animals as 
types of vices, see Eusebius, Frmp. Evang. viii. 9 ; 
Clement, Pcedag. ii. 10 j Novatiaiius. de cibis 
Judceorum, iii. 
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The permitted mammals named in Dt are ten. 
(a) The three domestic groups, oxen, sheep, and 
goats. The first group Avas called in general 
hekcmdh, or cattle (Dt 14“*), neat cattle being disrrn- 
guished as npi haJcCtr, LXX /3oes, tr. the herd, as dis- 
tin<^uished from’ the flock. The calf is in Heb. 

'cgel (Is 27 ^®) ; an 'egel marheh or fatted calf Av^as 
killed for Saul by the Avitch (1 S 28-'*) ; see also Gn 
18^ (Avhere the calf is hen hdkdr, ‘the son of the 
herd’) and 6 cnrevTos pcoaxo^ of Lk 15®®. shor 

(LXX fiocxo^) is used for a bullock, as in La- 22-^, 
Neh 5^®, or else ns par, as in Nu 8®, Ps 22*- ,* and a 
heifer is called 'eglath hdkdr (Gn 15®, Dt 21®) or 
parah (Gn 4P, Nu 19-^). Bulls are named (poet.) 
pn’nN ^ahbirim (Is Ps 22*-), and coavs or cattle 
in general d’sVk Ydaphlm. The commonest breed 
Avere black or broAvn, short limbed and small, and 
they Avere principally kept in the Amlleys and 
in the Ioav country. Fat oxen Avere part of Solo- 
mon’s daily provision ( 1 K 4-®) ; these Avere fed in 
a DUX or stall, and hence are called stalled oxen 
(Pr IS*"^) ; Solomon had also pasture-fed oxen (1 K 
4®®, see also Elisha, 1 K 19-*). The aurochs or 
AAuld bull (the Hebrew re’em) Avas probably seldom 
captnrecj, CA^en in nets (Is 51-®). The bniialo Avas 
not oiiginally a native, but has been imported into 
Palestine since Bible times. 

From the flock |X':i zCn (Gn 4®) the food animals 
AA^cre nbu) fdleh, or sucking lambs (LXX apvj^ '>aXa- 
Brivbs), as in 1 S 7®. A hogget or lamb from one to 
three years old AA^as named kebes (Nu 7*^) or 
DD'D ke&eh (Lv 3"), LXX^ ajxvos or apv6^. In Aramaic 
a young sheep is called nsx 'irwiar, as in Ezi- 6® ; a 
ew'e is 7.i"j rahel (Gn ; and a fatted sheep “id 
kar (2 K 3“*) ; Avhile sheep in general are called 
ncf sell (Jg O'*). The commonest breed of shee]) in 
Palestine is the fat-tailed vaiiety, Avhose tail is 
Avide and fiat, and may Aveigh 10 lb., most of Avhich 
is pure fat. This fat tail (RV) is the •t'-x 'ahjdh 
or rump (AV) of Ex 29-® (see Herod, lii. 113). 
In Northern Palestine and Syria there is also a 
short-Avoolled small sheep, resembling the merino ; 
both are varieties of the one species Ovis Aries. 
The lamb AA^as the commonest of ail meats for 
feasts, and is still the animal often killed for a 
guest (Doughty, i. 16). The ram, ‘p’X 'ayil, possibly 
the hedcn or Avild-goat (Gn 15®), Avas also used as 
food (Gn 31®^). For the use of lambs see 2 S 12**, 
Is 53“^, and the paschal lamb (Ex 12®). 

The goat (t],*;? sdHr) Avas commonly kept in flocks 
in the more mountainous districts, Avhile the sheep 
Avas fed in the loAver pastures ; the tAVO species of 
goat, Capra hircus and C. mamhrica, Avere not ap- 
parently difierentiated by name ; the former is the 
common goat, the latter has a sheep-like head and 
long pendulous, flapping ears. The male or he-goat 
of the former breed is the 1 ^'’=: iayish, Gn 30®®, Pr 30®*, 
and of the latter lujz ^attiXZ (Gn 31*®), or in Aramaic 
"lus zephtr, as Ezr 6*'^. The ly. 'Bz may have been the 
Capra Mgngrus n Sinaitica, both of Avhich are 
natives of ^ible lands, and probably the source of 
Esau’s savoury meat. The kid, ud gedi (Dt 14-*), is 
mentioned as the material for a small feast (Jg 6*® 
13*®). Compare the iptfo^ of the parable (Lk IS-*®), 
and the elder brother’s implied comparison between 
the kid and the calf. As the lamb is useful for his 
fleece as Avell as his flesh (Pr 27*^*^), the kid is 
commonly used hy the poorer or more economical 
classes (see 1 Es 1^). Rebekah used it for making 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 27®). 

The thrice-repeated taboo concerning seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk (Ex 23*® 34-®, Dt 14-*) has 
been interpreted: (1) As a prohibition of the 
slaughter of the mother and ofispring at the same 
time (as in Lv 22‘®®). (2) As forbidding the killing of 
the young animal before it AA^as eight days old ; Ave 
learii from the passage just quoted that an animal 
was not allowed to be sacrificed until it had reached 
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that age, and it has been thought that it was also 
unelean as food. (3) The most probable explana- 
tion is that it had reference to some custom among 
the surrounding nations, such as that described by 
Cudworth and Spencer {de> Ugibus Hzhr. ritual. 
ii, S35), in which a kid was boiled in its mother’s 
milk, and the broth sprinkled on the ground as a 
sacrifice to propitiate the harvest gods and ensure 
fruitfulness. (4) Micliaelis has supposed that 
mother’s milk is a euphemism for butter, and that 
the food forbidden was meat drenched with butter. 
For other views on this tdehdh, or abomina- 
tion, see Tract ChulUn^ viii. § 4, and Maimonides, 
Morz nehochim, iii. 48! 

Milk and its derivatives formed an important 
element of the food of the Bible peoples, Pales- 
tine is described as a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Ex 3^ and eighteen other places). hdlcth, 
LXX 7 dXa, is used for fresh milk (Ca Is 28^), 
or of cream from which butter is made (PrSD^^). 
Milk of goats was esteemed the best (Pr 27^), then 
that of sheep (Dt 32^^). Cow’s milk is rarely as 
good^ as either of the others, on account of the 
unsuitability of the pasture, and is not often 
specified in the Bible. Camel’s milk was probably 
used by the patriarchs, as we infer from Gn 32^® ; 
but it sours more quickly than other milk, and 
often pains strangers when they first take it 
(Doughty, i. 216). 

Milk 'is used as a drink with meals (Gn 18®, 
Ezk 25^), and so is coupled with wine (Ca Is 55b. 
When the pasturage is good, sweet milk is still 
handed round after an Arab meal. It is also offered 
as refreshment to travellers. Jael opened for 
Sisera a nod, or leathern bottle of milk (Jg 4^^), 
which Deborah ( Jg 5-^b calls a sephel 'addirlm, ‘ a 
cup of the nobles ’ (EV a lordly dish). Goat’s milk 
is spoken of as the staple drink of servants (Pr 
27^'^) ; andj as the Hebrew children were mother- 
nursed, milk was their sole sustenance until they 
were weaned, hence the metaphorical sense of 
milk-feeding in 1 Co 3^, He 5^^. The comparison 
of the law to milk was used by the Jews ; thus 
Kimchi on Is 55^ says, ‘ As milk feeds and nourishes 
a child, so the law feeds and nourishes the souk’ 
Milk mixed with flour or rice, and eaten with 
salad, or occasionally with meat, forms a large 
part of the food of the poor in Aleppo (Russell, i. 
118) and elsewhere. Among some Jews milk is 
not eaten with meat, on account of their interpre- 
tation of Ex 23^® (see above). 

Butter (n^an heryCCth, LXX ^olfrvpov) is used for 
cream and thick preparations of it, as well as for 
butter proper. In Is 7^^ it probably means cream, 
and in Jg 5-® the milk which was called hdldh in 
Jg 4^® is named hem^dh ; but it was liquid enough 
to he kept in a skin bottle, and was used to quench 
thirst. The ‘butter’ of Gn 18® was probably 
soured milk, which is now much used in the East, 
and called hhen (Burckhardt, Bedo'idns, i. 240). The 
process of churning is called p'D mtz, or ‘ pressure,’ 
in Pr 30®®. It is now performed by rocking a skin 
of milk upon the knees (Doughty, i. 221), or by 
heating with a stick a skin of milk hung up in a 
frame, or jerking a skin thus suspended to and 
fro (Robinson, i. 485). The milk used is that of 
goats (Robinson, iii. 69) or cows (Bt 32^^) ; some 
forms of butter are semi-fluid, and hence the figura- 
tive language of Job 29®. The amount of 
butter eaten by Arabs is large, when it can he 
procured. Kitto says that all well-prepared Arab 
food swims in it ; and Burckhardt describes the 
Arabs as taking a cupful of butter as breakfast in 
the morning (see Robinson, i. 449). Melted butter 
is used, poured over bread in a bowl, as a breakfast 
dish, and is called samen (cf. Doughty, ii. 67 f., 
2^8 f , 655 f.)* Metaphorically, the smoothness of 
hypocritical words is compared to butter (Ps 55‘^b. 


Cheese (p'lnAarf^) is mentioned as a delicacy sent 
by Jesse to the captain of the troop in which his 
sons were (1 S 17^®), the expression used there 
meaning ten slices of curd. The [nap?] shdphdh 
(j)!. shctphCth) of 2 S 17^® was probably the leban, 
\vhich here was made of cow’s milk. Cheese is 
often made of the milk of the eAve or of the goat. 

A third word, npnj gehindh, means a clot, and is 
compared (Job 10^®) with the material out of which 
the body develops (cf. o'?! golem of Ps 139^®). 

The Arabs use dried milk, which they rub up 
with water when Avanted (Doughty, i. 202) ; this 
they call mereesy. It is also mentioned by Burck- 
hardt (i. 60). 

(6) Besides the three domestic groups, seven 
forms of large game Avere allowed to be eaten ; 
these Avere the fallow deer, Varna vulgaris I*?;?;:, 
LXX ^Xa0os, the hart of RV and AV, as in Ps 42b 
La 1®); the gazelle, Gazella dorcas ('ny zohi, LXX 
dopKCLs, AV roebuck, 2 S 2^®), called by the iEgyptians 
ga/is, and often used as a sacrifice ; the wild cow 
antelope, Bubalus dosolaphus (mon: ynhmfir, LXX 
TTjjycLpyos, Vulg. bubalus, AV falloAV deer, RV roe- 
buck), called shes by the Egyptians. 

These three Avere hunted (Dt 12^®- Fr 6®), 
and formed elements in Solomon’s daily provision 
(I K 4-®). The other large game Avere : the ibex or 
wild goat, Capi'a hcdeyi, the n'eafuol Egypt; the 
Sinaitic ibex is also called ( J ob 39^, Ps 104'^®), hence 
the name of Heber’s Avife Jg4^7*^® (ipx ^akkO, AV 
and RV Avild goat); the addax, Antilope a ddax 
(pv^n dishon, AV and RV ‘pygarg,’ the ancient Egj^p- 
tian nudu), an antelope with lyrate horns and white 
hinder part, not uncommon in some parts of West- 
ern Asia, and found in Palestine ; tno oryx, Oryx 
heatrix (ixn U^, LXX tpv^, AV wild ox, RV anic 
lope), a straight -horned antelope, extending in 
distribution from N. Africa to Persia ; the African 
form, called in Egyptian maud, (litters from the 
Asiatic in some respects, and is called 0. Imooryx ; 
it is very commonly represented as being sac.rilicetl 
in Egyptian pictures; and lastly, the kibisch or 
mouflon, Oris traqdaphits ( i'^t zemor, LXX Kajmrj'Xo- 
TTdpddkts, AV and KV chamois). This is a mountain 
sheep which is found in Lebanon, Moab, and the 
Taurus, as well as in Corsica. Neither the chamois 
nor the girafle is a native of Palestine. 

(c) The law of clean bk'ds is one of exclusion. 
All carnivorous or predaceous birds and seabirds, 
together with the ostrich, raven, heron, and stork, 
are declared unclean. On the positive side, the 
birds named as articles of diet were six : (1) tlie‘ 
pigeon [Cohimba limn, np’ yCndh, LXX irepLcrrepd) ; 
(2) the turtle dove {Turtur comumnis, mn tCr, LXX 
rpuyuiy). These two were the commonest birds 
used for food in Palestine, and the only ones 
admitted as sacrifices. (3) The partridge, of Avhich 
tAvo species are found in Palestine, Caccabis chukar, 
the large Indian pai'tridge, and A mmoperdix Jtfeyi, 
the small partridge of Jiidflea (1 S 26-®). This bird is 
hunted, as it runs when pursued, and is sIoav to rise 
in flight (Robinson, iii. 403). Its nest is sought 
after on account of the eggs, which are favourite 
articles of food (Jer IT\ Sir IP®). LXX renders 
it vvKTLK6poL^, Avhich is a kind of heron. The place- 
name Beth-hoglah means the house of the partridge. 
Partridges as food are represented on an Assyrian 
sculpture in the British Museum. (4) The quail 
{Goturnix communis, sMv, LXX dprvyopijrpa.], 
which furnished meat to the Israelites in their 
wilderness journey (Ex 16^®). These are commoi, 
in Egypt, Avhere they are salted and eaten raAv 
(Herodotus, ii. 77). The quail annually migrates in 
inimense bevies across the desert nearly along the 
line of the Israelites’ march (Robinson, i. 260). (5) 
Fatted fowl, which were preparedforSolomon’s table 
(I K 4'*b) called They were probably 

ducks or geese, so largely used in Fgypt, where 
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they are called aptiu and terptc. They were ap- 
parently not domesticated, hut caught in nets, 
tattened and eaten (Lepsius, ii. 46 and 132). (6) 

Fowl in Neh Dnsi* zipponm, were probably 
domestic fowl introduced from Bab;^donia, to which 
they had been brought from India, their native 
country. In NT times they had become domesti- 
cated in Palestine. It is said in the Mishna that 
fowl were not alloAved in Jerusalem {Bubtt Kama^ 
vii. 7) ; but this is a mistake (see Mt 26"^ {ind parallel 
passages). Our Lord was familiar with them and 
their habits, see Mt 23^", where He quotes from 
2 Es l^o. 

Eggs as articles of food in early times were those 
of wild birds (Dt 22<^, Is 10^-* 59’’) ; but with the in- 
troduction of geese from Egypt and domestic fowl 
from India they became much more important as 
a part of the diet, and now are veiy largely used 
(Lk 11^-). There is no reference to the ancient 
modes of cooking them, but at the present day 
they are boiled, or eaten swimming in hot butter 
and with honey (Finn. 141), or eaten with olives 
{ib. 272), or boiled with rice (Robinson, L 91), or 
fiied in fat. 

The white of an egg (n^D^*- m rtr hallamiith) of 
Job may be either the material literally ex- 
pressed, see Tract ChulL 64n, or curdled milk ; but 
is understood by some as a succulent, tasteless plant 
like purslain, Fortidaca olerncea^ as in the RVm. 
This plant is common in most places in Palestine, 
and is in Arabic associated with imbecility. Golius 
quotes the proverb ^more foolish than purslain,’ 
Bentent. Arab. 81. For other meanings see 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, sub voce. 

Dove’s dung, mentioned in connexion with the | 
famine during the siege of Samaria, has been 
variously understood by commentators. It is said 
(2 K 6-®) that one imperial pint of it was sold for 
aboat 12s. 6d. Durnrt hdriyonim, or as it is in 
j^erS Durni dihydnim, is understood by Josephus 
literally, and he supposes it to have been used as 
a condiment in place of salt {Art. IX. iv. 4). The 
threat in Rabshakeh’s appeal to the Jews (2 K 18-'’^) 
is in favour of this view. Others have supposed that 
this material was used for fuel, as the cow dung 
in Ezk 4^^ ; and Harmer thinks it was used to 
manure melons and other vegetables grown within 
the city {Obs. iii. 185 ,* see Morier’s Second Journey, 
p. 141). Fuller surmised that it might be the con- 
tents of the pigeon’s crop. Linnmus and Smith 
identify it as the root of a liliaceous plant, the 
Ornithogalum umhellatum or star of Bethlehem ; 
but this as well as Bochart’s conjecture, that it 
was a chick-pea or small species of cicer, and the 
view that it was a small species of sorghum, are 
without foundation, as there is no reason why 
the price of these rare foods should be specified. 
On the whole, there is as much evidence for 
the literal interpretation as for any of these 
guesses. 

{d) No reptile was permitted to be eaten ; of 
fishes all that have fins and scales were clean ; but 
'it is a remarkable fact that no species of fish is 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is there any discrimina- 
tion except good or bad (Mt 13^), and big and little 
(Jon Jn 2Fh Mk 8’). The Sea of Galilee 
abounds in fishes, which are delicate and well 
flavoured (Robinson, ii. 386). Altogether 43 species 
have been found by Lortet, Tristram, and others, 
of which 14 are peculiar to the lake and to the 
J ordan. One of the largest of these, Ularim macra- 
canthus, being scaleless, was unclean [Kopadvot, Jos. 
BJ III. X. 8). The largest of the clean fishes are 
species of Chromis, which resemble the carp, and 
have large scales. One of these, Chromis Mloticus, 
called Moncht by the fishermen of Tiberias, has 
been found up to 5 lb. in weight; another, G. 
Tiberiadis, is peculiar to the lake, and very plenti- 


ful ; C. Andrece and C. Slmonis are also peculiar, aa 
is the 0. Flavii JosephL There are al&o tour sp_-cies 
of barbel of the genera Barbus, Scaphlodon and 
Capoet't, as \\ ell as one species each of dace, loach, 
and bleak, and two blennies, B. Lupuliis and B. 
varius. Sea fishery was carried on at Tyre 
(Ezk 26^), and from thence preserved fish weie im- 
ported into Jerusalem (Neh 13^*^), probably dried 
and cured. It was likely some dried fishes which 
formed part of the food with whicli the 5000 were 
fed. The fish-market at Jerusalem was probably 
at the fish-gate (2 Ch 33^^^). The tishpools of 
Heshbon (Ca 7"^) have been regarded as indicating 
that the Jews kept fish in them for use ; but the 
word ‘ fish ’ is liere an interpolation. Abundance of 
fish was one of the elements in the prosperity of 
Joseph, according to hi& blessing. On 49-^. Fi>h 
was one of the staple foods in Egypt (Nu IP). 
See picture of fishing in Baedeker's p. 411, 

and Wilkinson, ii. 1U2. 

(e) Four insects were allowed to be eaten accord- 
ing to the list in Lv ; these were : (1) the 'nrheh, 
LXX ^povxos, the swarming locust, rEdlpoda ndgrcc- 
toria; (2) sol'dm, LXX drrdKTjs, probably Acry- 
di'iim peregriniim, the bald locust of AV ; (3» r:nn 
hargol, LXX o^Lop-dxos (AV beetle], a leaping 
animal, and therefore not a beetle, probably the 
khardjala of the Arabs, which the Rabbins supposed 
to be a grasshopper, more probably the largest of 
the locusts, jEdipoda enstafa ; and (4| n:- fylgnb, 
LXX aKpLs, probably the little black locust found 
in the Sinaitic desert which the Arabs call Faras 
el’jundi or soldiers’ horses, recalling the description 
of the locust.s in Rev 9^. It is, however, not pos- 
sible precisely to identify these two latter forms. 
Locusts formed part of the food of the Baptist 
(IMt Mk 1^). Doughty describes them as being 
prepared by salting, and then being stived into a 
leathern sack in which they kept good a long while. 
They mingle them, brayed small, with butter-milk. 
The best is the fat spring locust ; the later brood is 
dry and unwholesome (i. 203). Burckhardt says 
they are put alive into ]x>iling brine, then dried m 
the sun, the head, legs, and wings being plucked 
ofi* and then stored in bags. They are sometimes 
mixed with butter and spread on bread. They 
taste not unlike shrimps. On one of the AssTOaii 
sculptures in the British IMuseum two slaves are 
represented with long sticks of locusts. 

Honey took the place of sugar in cookery, either the 
natural product (I S 14^, Mt 3^ Lk 24“^, AY, not RY) 
or the artificial c^ffe^madeof grapesordates, described 
above. True honey is collected by the bee, Apis 
fasciata (see Bee). It is found in hollows in rocks 
’(Dt 32^^, Ps 8F®) or in hollow trees (1 8 14*'), from 
which it drops on the ground. A shrub or tree 
on which was a honeycomb was called "Xi:, a word 
used for honeycomb in Ca 5h Birds, jackals, and 
ants would soon reduce a lion to a dry skeleton, so 
that in a few days a swarm of bees might take 
possession of it (Jg 14®). Herodotus tells us that 
the head of Onesilus, suspended over the gate of 
Amathus, became filled with honeycomb (v. 114). 
See also the account of the Egyptian practice of 
killing a calf and placing it in a tavouraWe place, 
when in nine days bees swarm wfithin the carcase 
(Virgil, Georg, iv. 300 ii'.). Compare with this 
Pythagoras’ theory of the origin of bees, Ovid, 
Metamorph. xv. 27. 

As honey is liable to fennent, it was forbidden to 
be nstd in any oftering to God (Lv 2^^), the' pre- 
servative material salt being used instead. Honey 
was one of the exports of Pdestine to Tyre, xllon^ 
with it is named the substance Pannag, supposed 
by some to be a sweetmeat. LXX translates it 
‘cassia/ and the Vulgate 'balsam.’ In the Syriac 
it is said to be' millet. 

At the present day honey is used by the Arate 
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jO sweeten cakes (Ex 16®^) as we use sugar. It is 
sometimes, but not often, eaten by itseli from the 
comb (Jg 14^), or as it drops from the comb (1 S 
14-^'). The liquid honey as it has droi:>ped, called 
ztqyh (Pr lb-% Ps 19^^),' is the best, and a cruse of 
this was part of the present brought by Jeioboani’s 
wife to Ahijah (1 K 14®). Honey was brought with 
tlie other provisions to David in exile (2 S 17-^), 
and wild honey dypLoy) was part of the Baptist’s 
diet (Mt 3^). Butter and honey is expressive of a 
rich diet, see Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 54, but not 
Is 71 ®* H Milk and honey are the products of a 
fertile land {Odyss. xx. 68). The effects of a siiifeit 
of honey are graphically described in Pr 25^^. Honey 
is still stored in jars or skins as of old (Jer 41®). 

Salt (nb*^), eaten with food as a condiment to 
flavour it (Job C®, Sir 39®^), used to preserve food, 
and given to cattle (Is 30-^), was extracted from the 
salt beds by the Dead Sea, or made by evax^oration 
from sea water. There are masses of rock salt 
several miles in extent on the S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Robinson, ii, 108), and the salt of Sodom is 
named in a Gemara ; see also Josephus, Ant, xii. 
iii. 3, XIII. iv. 9. Much of this salt was very im- 
pure, hence it sometimes lost its savour as well as 
its preserving power, and was cast out on the land 
as waste (Mt 5^®, Lk 14'^). This Avas due to the 
rain washing out the salt and leaving only the 
earthy dross. Too much salt rendered the land 
barren, and to sow with salt meant to doom to 
perpetual desolation (Dt 29‘-®, Jg 9-^®, Zexfli 2®, Jer 
17^ J ob 39‘b. Salt was to be used with all the sacri- 
flees (Lv 2^®, Ezk 43^ Mk 9^^ TR). See II. i. 449, and 
AUncid, ii. 133. For this purpose salt was sold in 
the temple market; see Maii, d& usu Salts Symbol, 
in rebtes sacr is Dissert. , Giessen, 1692; Midcloth,y. 3. 
The addition of salt to the animal sacriflee w’as 
probably a later arrangement. See Philo, ii. 255 ; 
Hettinger, Jur. Heh. Leg. p. 168, and de Usu Salis 
in Cultu sacro, Marburg, 1706 ; Wokenius, de 
Salitura Oblationum, 1747. Salted incense is 
referred to in Ex 30®^. Salt is much prized, both in 
Syria and Egypt. A Bedawi prefers salt to sugar 
when both are offered to him. It is an emblem 
of hospitality ; to eat bread and salt witli one is to 
be bound to him by tics of hospitality, a covenant 
of salt (Lv 2^®, Nu 18^^ 2 Clh A similar 

alliance is exxDressed in Ezr See Niebuhr, 
Bzschreihiing , 48; Bmhrdt, de Feeder e Salis. For 
the washing of infants in salt see Medicine. It 
is x^ossible that the Sidonian Misrephotli-maim of 
Jos 11® 13® may have been a x>lace of salt-pans 
where sea water was evaporated. 

Hyssop (miN‘), which may be mentioned an 
accessory to the feast of Passover, though in itself 
not a food-stuff, is a labiate herb of inconspicuous 
size, which was used by the Egyptian priests for 
food (Porphyiy, Abstinent ia, iv. 7), hut is men- 

tioned in the Bible only as a means of aspersion, 
considered by Celsius to be the Hyssopics officinalis, 
a thyme-like plant. In Negaini, -xiv. 6, there are 
five kinds recognized— the Greek [Origanum Srnyr- 
nmim), the Egyxotian [Orimnum ^gyptiaenm), the 
wild [0. Syriamm), the Cochali [Origanum maru), 
and the Roman {Satu?'eja Jtdiana). As the hyssox^ 
had a firm stem and could be tied in a Mndle, it 
was probably the 0. maru. Kitto conjectures that 
it is the poke [Phytolocca deeandra) ; but this is 
not a native of Palestine. Royle, Tristram, and 
Stariley believe it to be the caper [Capparis 
spinosa) ; but this does not fulfil the conditions ; it 
is soft, smooth, and inegularly branched, besides 
It is mentioned under another name as 
dbtyondh (Ec 12®, ' desire ’ AV, *caperberry ’ BV)J 
The flower -buds of the caper are supposed to 
stimulate passion and ax)petite, and were eaten 
with vinegar along with meat as they are still ; 
hence the meraphorical use in the passage, whose 


real meaning is better conveyed by the AV than 
by the RV literal reading. 

The following fruits or herbs are used with 
meats as condiments : — 

Anise or dill (Mt 23®®), an umholliferous plant, 
Ancthum gmoeolcns, whose fruits were used as a 
caiminative. It is a native of Palestine. The 
allied FiniplncUa anisum is the anise of Pliny; 
but the dill is called by Hix^x>oerates dvTjOou, and by 
Dioscorides dvUcy^rov, the word used m the text. 
Its x^rox^erties aie much the same as those of the 
caraway seed. For an account of references in 
classical literature see Pliny, xx. 17 ; and for a 
figure see Woodville’s Med. Botany. In Rlaase- 
roth, iv § 5, Rabbi Eliezer says tiie seeds, leaves, 
and stem of the skahath or anise are liable to tithe. 
Dill is called in Arabic shibt. At the xn’oseiit day 
the fruit of Anethuni is called dill, and that of 
Fimpinella is anise-seed. 

Coriander, the small round fruit of Coriandnim 
to which the manna was compared, used in 
the same way as anise, especially in Egyj^t (Ex 16®h 
Nu IP). It is an umhelliferoiis plant, and grows in 
Syria and Egyx)t (see Pliny, xx. 20 ; and for figures 
of this and the following plants see 'V\’'oodville). 

Cummin, also an umbelliferous plant [Cuminnm 
sativum), whose fruit was cultivated as a carmina- 
tive, and was beaten with a rod oil the x>lant when 
it was ripe (Is 28®®, Mt 23*’®). In Hob. it is called 
)DD, kammOn, and in Gr. Ki'mi^vov. For its use see 
Pliny, xix. 8. As to the doubt of its being tithed 
see Demai, ii. § 1. 

Mint {r} 0 }jo(TfJioy, Heb. tnin), the Avell - known 
aromatic labiate pL'^nt Mentha sylvestris, men- 
tioned with the last in Mt 23®®. For its use among 
the Jews see Celsius, Hlorobot. i. 540, and Pliny, 
xix. 47. See Vhctzin, L 2; also JSfedarim, 5l6»; 
Shebiith, vii. 1,2. 

Mustard [aivaTL), the small seed of the common 
Sinapis nigra, which grows to a veiy huge size in 
Palestine as the ‘greatest of herbs’ (Mt 13®® 17®*^, 
Lk 13®^ 17^*), and is used as a condiment. See 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 453. The pungent 
seeds of a small tree, Salvadora pc rsim, have been 
suiixiosed by Dr. Royle to be the mustard of tlie 
parable; but this is rarely, if at all, found in 
Palestine, and is not an herb, but a tree. The only 
claim is, that it is called in India hharjfd^ while 
khardal is the Arabic for mustard (see Royle, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc. 1844, No. xv., and Lambeit, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. 449). 

To the miraculous food by which tlie Israelites 
were fed, the name Manna is given. This has been 
supx^osed to be the gummy exudation of the Tanmrix 
mannifera, a shrub which grows in the wilderness ; 
but the whole description indicates that it was a 
miraculous food. 

III. Taboos. — There are certain luohibitions 
specially mentioned in the Pentateuch. One of 
these, the kid in mother’s milk, has been alre.'uly 
discussed. Blood is one of the niost ancient of 
these taboos, and in connexi^^n with it all animals 
which died of themselves or were killed other- 
wise than by being bled, were forbidden. Any 
such npni, nchUdh, or carcase, might be given to 
strangers, or sold to foreigners, but was an abomi- 
nation to the Jews (Dt 14*®^). The eater of it 
was rendered unclean (Lv 17^® 22^). Likewife 
that which was torn of beasts (Ex 22®^), while it 
might be eaten by the stranger, was not allowed to 
the Israelite (Lv 17^^). Hunting by dogs was 
therefore not practised. The observance of ^hia 
taboo of Sus pig gill, or abominable flesh ia 
referred to in Ezk 4^® and Ac 10^** (Trai^ kolvov Kal 
aKdOaprov), and it was one of the four ‘ necessary 
things ’ imohibited to the Gentile converts by the 
Jerusalem Council, Ac 15*®“^ ('things strangled’). 
The eating of blood, which is one of the most ancient 
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pi ojiibitioiis (Gn 9^} re-enacted in the Mosaic L*uv in 
which ifc is treqiiently repeated, had not only a 
hygienic basis, but had reference probably to the 
drink-olFerings of blood which were parts of the 
heathen rituals (Ps 16^). It was thus a law of 
demarcation, and in Lv 19-® eating with the blood 
and auguiies are bracketed together. The poison- 
ous effects of bull’s blood are referred to by several 
autliors ; Midas (Strabo, I. xi. ^ 21) and Psam- 
nienitus (Herodotus, iii. 15) are said to have been 
killed by it. 

The Fat of animals was also forbidden (Lv 7^) as 
food, and in the sacrificed victims this is called ‘ the 
food of the burnt- offering ’ Lv ‘ All the fat is 

the Lord’s ’ (v.^% see 1 S 2>6, 2 Cli 7^, Gn AYhat 
is specially refeired to is the thick subcutaneous 
layer, and that around the kidneys and other 
viscera, as \veli as the fatty tails of tlie sheep. The 
‘ fat things ’ of the promised spiritual feast in Is 
25® as Avell as in Neli 8^® are Qiiashmannim, 

delicate things, not hUeb, suet. 

The Sinew that shrank (Gn 32^-), which it was 
the custom of tlie Jews to avoid, was a tiibal taboo 
although not specially interdicted by statute. It 
is not known what part is particularized by the 
name m gid, as the word is a general one, used of 
the sinews of the Avhole body in the vision of dry 
bones, Ezk 37®. Some have supposed it to be the 
great sciatic nerve at the back of the hip ( J oseplms, 
Ant. I. XX. 2), but that is not situated in the 
hollow of the thigh. This region, Irq^h hayyereh, 
evidently means the groin, which was facing his 
antagonist when Jacob was wrestling. There are 
two sinews there which if cramped cause lame- 
ness — one the tendon of the psoas, which exactly fits 
the description, but is very seldom cramped ; the 
other, that of the adductor^ long us, is exceedingly 
liable to cramp when the thmh is twisted, and this 
causes agonizing pain and lameness, and would 
effectually disable a wTestler. I have known it to 
be severely strained in atliletic exercises, causing 
lameness for several weeks. Some Jews have re- 
commended that the hind legs of animals should 
not be eaten, lest by accident this sinew should be 
partaken of by mistake. This was not the practice 
in early times, for Samuel’s cook set the thigh of 
the animal before Saul as the piece of honour (1 S 
9-b AV and RVm tr. pw here ‘shoulder’). See 
Tract ChiiUin, 7. 

Swine, forbidden as food to the Jews, were eaten 
by the surrounding peoples in general. The 
Egyptians also considered the pig unclean (Herod. 
ii. 47), for a reason the Greek author forbears to 
mention, but which we learn from the Book of the 
Dead, as the demon Set once appeared in the form of 
a pig. Hence they are never represented in tb e older 
monuments, but appear in those of the New Empire 
(Wilkinson, ii. 100). The foul habits and coarse 
feeding of swine, their supposed liability to glan- 
dular disease [which has given us the Latin name 
of such swellings ‘ scrofula’ (Celsus, V. xxviii. 7), and 
its Greek equivalent xotpds (Hippoc. Ajph. 1248)], 
and the notion that leprosy followed, the eating of 
swine’s flesh, contributed to this dislike. After the 
Captivity, however, especially under Syrian and 
Homan domination, the keeping of swine was prac- 
tised for commercial purposes if not for food, hence 
our Lord’s references Mt 7®, Lk 15^^ Mt 8^ (see 
Thomson, i. 355 fl*.). Swine’s flesh is taboo to the 
Mohammedan as well as to the Jew. For a detailed 
consideration of this prohibition see Spencer, de 
legibtes BLehrmoritm ritimlihus, Cambridge, 1727, i. 
p.' 131. 

The Camel, which is eaten by the Bedawin, was 
forbidden by the Levitical code. It is coarse and 
rather dry meat. The milk, however, was used in 
patriarchal times (see above). It was probably 
camel’s milk which Jael gave to Sisera. 


The Hare only mentioned as being unclean 

because it is not cloven-footed, was common in the 
hilly regions. In tlie Xortli the commonest "pecie^ 
is Lepus Sgriacus, in the South L. and . 

in the Arabah and Dead Sea district L. Simdftf’us. 

It is said to chew the cud from its habit of sitting ’ 
in its form, but it is not a true runiinant. The 
same is the case wntli the shaphan or coney, whicli 
is the Hymx Sijriaeus. 

The oldest taboo is that of the fruit of the tree n:;,*::: - 

rj) ria ‘ of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Con- 
jecture as to the actual tree uieant is useless, but it 
is worth noting that the banana a?5 identified itli 
it 1 )y many medueval writers ; see Crocan i's Deserpt. 
Torra Sancta, xi. See also CeLius, Mierobot., m 
which it is supposed to be the quince. 

In the NT there is added the taboo of things 
offered to idols (Ac 21-®, 1 Co S"). Tiie early ecclesi- 
astics increased the stringency of the apostie's 
ordinance, and by the Council of Aneyra (c, it 
was forbidden to a Christian to eat in any place 
which was connected with idolatrouh worship, even 
if he brought his own food. On the other hand, ' 
Gregory, in writing to Augustine iEp. xi. 7fi', 
recommends that the heathen sacrifices of oxen j 
should be allowed to be coiitmiied in the English j 
temples to accustom the people gradually to the ' 
change of ritual, but that they should be matle on 
saints' da vs. For the tabooed vineyard on account 
of mixed seeds see above ; and for rabbinicM 
comments on taboos see Ahoda Zara, especially" 

V. § 9. 

The Ass, though an unclean aniinal,^ was eaten 
during periods of famine. In 2 K it is said tlmt 
during the siege of Samaria a ■"rrwx"', rush-hdmbr, 
or ass’s head, was sold for about £10. It has been 
supposed that this meant a measure of corn, but 
this is unlikely. In periods of dearth, distinctions 
of food are impracticable ( Ezk ; for parallels ^ee 
Plutarch {viL Artax. Mnemon, i. 1023, and Xeno- 
phon, Anah. i. § 5). Even human i1e&h was eaten in 
such straits, see 2 K 6-^, La 4^^, Ezk 5^^. 

IV. Food Preparatiox. — In primitive times the ! 
field, the flock, and the herd supplied all that was 
needful to the family, wlio procured it directly wiien , 
wanted as in Gn IS® ; but with the growth of towns ; 
and the consequent division of labour, food became | 
a matter of merchandise. It was so in time of , 
famine (Gn 42*^), or to those on journeys (Dt | 

Markets or bazaars became establislied in the i 
towns (Jer 37'-^b, and merchants and sliopnien (IK ; 
10^®) supplied the wants of the town-dwellers. We 
read of such sellers of victual in Jerusalem ( Neh ; 

and Samaria (Jn 4*^). In tliis way, bread, water, ; 
fruit, milk, and flesh are purveyed to the people of ( 
the cities of the East. ^ j 

Cookery was practised ci ouperciseti by the wife 1 
(Gn 18®), or by a sla’/e (Gn iS"*. At set feasts there i 
was a cook employed ( I S 9^') \\ ho killed the animals, | 
and hence was called n;n tahbiih , a word also applied 1 
to soldiers or executioners ( J er 39^). Some of these | 
were female cooks (1 S 8^) w!io dressed the meats, j 
and differed from the n* 2 K or bakers, and tlie ? 

; mnpi who were perfumers or spice mixers (1 j 

A V and KV ‘ confectionaries’). _ ^ j 

The animals were killed iimnediately before being ' 
cooked (Gn 18’, Lk 15'-^) ; the throat was cut and j 
the blood poured out in accordance with Lv 7“"* ' 

(see 1 S 14®“®"*}; they were then fl«ayed (Mie 3®) and J 
cut up into joints, except in the ease of small ] 
animals such as Iambs, which were cooked whole j 
(Ex 12^). With larger animals the flesli w-as separ- 
ated from the bones, and tliese broken when the 
flesh was to he lM>iled (Ylic 3®). The doubtful 
ax. \ey. nn'3 is tr. in Job 15^ ediops. 

Boiling was the ordinal;^ method of cooking, 
hence bcishal, to boil, *is used of cooking in 
. general (2 S 13®^ The vessels used for this purpose 
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were pots or caldrons of different kinds, which are 
called by six ditierent names (see below). Some of 
the sacritices were boiled, having first been flayed, 
the fat alone being burned (2 Oh This was 

especially the case with the sacrificial feasts, peace- 
offering, or hostia honorijica. In boiling, the caldron 
was first partly filled with water, and the flesh put 
in (Ezk 24^) ; sometimes milk Avas used, as Burck- 
hardt describes being done at the present day (i. 63), 
and occasionally the bones A’/ere used to make the 
fire bum briskly, as Ezekiel describes. Wlien the 
scum rises it is taken off (Ezk 24^ but KV tr. 
heVdh, as ‘ the rust of the pot,’ not scum, LXX ils). 
In Ezk 24^° AV tr. n'pin harkiah, ‘ s^Dice it Avell,” 
as if derived from np-j to mix spices, but LXX has 
it iXarriJbdT) 6 and RV renders it ‘ make thick 

the broth.’ Spicing, that is, mixing with savoury 
or carminative herbs, Avas used to render meat 
savoury (Gn 27^), and such food was called ‘dainty 
meat’ (Pr 23®'® nyaa mat am, but called manam in 
Ps 141“^). Salt Avas also added, and Avhen boiled 
the broth, pio mdrah (Is 65"* Kerc, but the Kethib has 
^arak, Avhich means a steAv or a mess of mincemeat 
in broth), Avas served separately (Jg In 

modern Hebrew, soup is npnpi rah'eketh. The 
broth may be used as a sauce for meat (Burckhardt, 
i. 63), or eaten Avith bread and butter (Gn IS'*). 
Vegetables or rice or meal may be boiled in it or 
eaten mixed Avith it. Vegetable food was also 
boiled in Avater, AAith butter or Avith milk, to make 
pottage (Gn 25'-^^ 2X4^^), Avhich Avas of the con- 
sistence of thick Scotch broth or thin porridge. 

Roasting Avas practised with small animals, such 
as the paschal lamb, Avhich was cooked Avhole (Ex 
12^®) over an open fire (Ex 12^, 2 Ch 35^^), Avhieh 
AA^as of Avood (Is 44^®). Animals taken in the chase 
were also roasted hdrah, Pr 12-^), Or the meat 
Avas baked in an oven, Avhich may have been sunk 
in the ground (see BREAD). The paschal lamb Avas 
flayed before being roasted (2 Ch 35^^). Eli’s sons 
(1 S 2i2ff-) sinned in that they took part of the flesh, 
Avhich should have been boiled, and roasted it. 
They also seem not to have been content Avith the 
priestly share, which Avas ultimately fixed as the 
breast of the peace-offering and the right shoulder 
(Lv 73 i-s 2^, The only method of cooking fish men- 
tioned in the Bible is broiling (^tttos, Lk 24^, see 
Jn 21^) on the coals. In the Gizeh Museum there 
is a representation of shepherds broiling fish over 
the fire, and wiping the ashes from them AAuth little 
bundles of straAv (see Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt 
dans V antiquiU, i.). 

V . V ESSELS used in the conveyance and cooking 
of food. There were several kinds of basket (see 
Basket). The pots were of six kinds : 1 . td s%t, 
LXX called in Jer a ndphitah or boiling 
caldron. Of this kind Avere the flesh-pots of Egypt 
(Ex 16**) and the great pot used by the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 4:^% as well as the caldron of Ezekiel’s 
visions (113-7 24®), and of Zechariah (U^®- si), in the 
list of temple furniture this Avord is tr. ‘ pot ’ in 
1 K 7^® and ‘ pan ’ in Ex 27'®, in which cases it Avas a 
brazen vessel fpr ashes, not for boiling. It is tr*^ i 
‘Avashpot’ in Ps 60® and ‘caldrons’ in Jer52^3(RV 
pots). 2. nn d-dd, usually tr. basket (which see), 
IS the kettle of 1 S 2'^^ and the caldron of 2 Ch 
tr. X^^Tjs by LXX in the latter case. 3. The pan of 
I S 214, 1 ^ ^38^ 2 Ch 4® is nr; hiyyor, LXXX^Btis. 

This Avord is variously tr. ‘torch’ (Zee 12®, RV 
‘pan’), ‘laver,’ or Avashing vessel (Ex 30^® etc.), 
and seems to have been a shalloAv, wide-mouthed 
utensQ. The onj; of Lv 11®®, which like the tannUr 
or oven could be broken down, was probably, as AV 
and RV render it in the text, a fir^earth or range 
for pots (RVm has ‘steAAman’), perhaps of two 
Bides as the dual indicates, LXX x^rpSirob^s. 4. The 


Bides as the diial indicates, LXX 4. The 

caldron of Mic 3® is" hallaliath, similarly tr. 
In I S 2"% LXX xi^T-pa, an eartbenware vessel for 


boiling. These Avere slightly glazed by means oi 
salt and litharge. This may be referred to in the 
D’l’D or silver dross of Pr 26-*^. S. The pot of 1 S 2i^ 
is ’\'\-\'}pdriir, tr. ‘pan’ in Nu 11® (RV pots) ; in Jg 6*® 
it was a pot for holding broth, LXX x^T-pd. 6. The 
pan of 2 Ch 35*® is nnj)^ zUdhCth, This is the AVord 
tr. ‘ cruse ’ in 2 K 2-®, and ‘ dish ’in 2 K 2P® and 
Pr 19-4 (AV tr. it here ‘ bosom ’ as LXX k^Xttos). 

The caldron of AV Job 41®® is properly translated 
‘ rushes ’ in RV. The figure being that leviathan’s 
snortings make the pool in Avhich he swims to boil 
like a caldron and the reeds to seem as if on lire. 

The or flesh hook Avas a brazen fork (Ex 
27®), Avliicli had three teeth (1 S 2*®). The hooks of 
Ezk 404® iianging up the slaughtered carcases of 
the offered animals are called sMphattairn. 

The firepan or chafing dish of 2 K 25*® nnoD 
mahtdh Avas used for carrying burning coals. 
These vessels Avere of gold in the first temple. 

The dishes or trays or other vessels in Avhich 
food and drink Avere served are known by various 
names. Pottage Avas eaten out of the pot in Avhich 
it AA"as^ boiled (2 K 44®). Thomson describes the 
BedaAvin sitting around a large saucepan and 
doubling their bread spoon-fashion to eat their 
lentil pottage (i. 253). Many of the vessels named 
Avere employed only in the temple service. 

ViaiJK ^dgartdl, LXX \pvKTi}p, v iilg. phiala, only 
used in Ezr 1® and tr. ‘ charger,’ Avas a gold bowl or 
basin, said by Ibn Ezra to be the same as that 
called mizrdJc. 

iJN 'aggdn, LXX Kpari/jp, used in Ex 24® for a 
wash-vessel or basin for sacrificial blood, made of 
gold, silver, or brass. Its plural is tr. cups in Is 

22^4 . fj2^ 

TD^ [dsdk, an oil vessel 2K 4® tr. ‘pot,’ after 
Kimchi, but more probably a flask or bottle. 

^argdz, a coffer or box, which could be slung 
to the side of a cart, such as that in Avhich the 
votive offerings of the Pliilistinos Avere sent (1 S 6**). 

pip; bakhuk, a Avide-mouthed bottle or cruse for 
carrying honey (1 K 14®). It Avas of eartheiiAvare, 
and so was easily broken (Jer 10** *®) ; LXX renders 
it Avhicli is the name given by Herodotus to 
the Babylonian^ casks of palm Avine (i. 194). 
Athenceus uses it for a drinking vessel (784 D). 
In Maltese a large vessel of this kind is called 
hakbyha. 

K'li gdhia\ Avine howls (as Jer 35®, LXX Kepd/xiov), 
of earthenAvare, from which Avine wa>s poured into 
goblets. A silver ciip used for drinking and 
divination Gn 44® ; LXX Kovdv, said to be a Persian 
word. ^ It is used for the pots of Avine out of which 
Jeremiah filled the IcOsCth for th& Rechabites, Jer 
35®. 

P'fdldh, LXX crrpeirrbv dvOdpiov, a round vessel 
for holding oil in a lamp Zee 4®, the golden cruse of 
Ec 12®, used also for the rounded bowls above the 
capitals of the temple-pillars in 1 K 74* and 2 Ch 
4*®* possibly volutes such as those shown on the 
tablet of Samas in the Brit. Museum. 

i; lead, a pail or barrel to hold meal 1 K 17*4, or 
water 1 K 18®®. This name is given to Rebekah’a 
pitcher Gn 24*4- *®ff-, and to Gideon’s men’s pitchers 
Jg 7*® ; see also Ec 12®. 

’^5 kelt, a vessel in general, of gold and silver 
Gn 24®®, or of clay Lv 11®®, apparently so called 
irrespective of shape, used for the vessels of the 
temple Is 52**, Ezr P, Nu 4*®. 

pb kOs, a wine cup as in Gn 40*** *®* ®*. Pharaoh’s 
Avine chalice, the cup Avhich passed around the 
circle at a meal 2S12®. See also Pr 23®*, used 
metaphorically Ps 11® 116*®, Is 51*7-532^ Hab 2*® etc. 

na and ap were vessels of measurement, tlia 
former about 8 bushels, the latter about 4 pints. 

also a measure, nearly equals the Englisli peck, 
and is a little greater than the pbdLos or ‘ bushel ’ oJ 
Mt 5*®. See Weights and Measures. 
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Ti3D kepkor, s, deep cup or chalice as 1 Ch 28^^, 
Ezr and 8-'', probably a cup with a cover. 

mahcibatli, a tiat plate (?) for frying or baking 
bread Lv 6^*^ 7‘^, 1 Cli 23-^, Ezk 4'^. See Bread. 

mahtdh, a firepan 2 K 25^®, or an incense 
bowl Lv 16^“, a coalpan Ex 27^ 25^*^, LXX irupdov. 

7nenakMpdh, a sacrificial dish Ex 2o-^ 37^®, 
Nu 4’^j Jer 52^^, probably a libation vessel. 

nanD medoMh, a mortar in which e.ff, the manna 
was beaten before being baked Nu IP. 

pntn a bowl ; of these Hiram made a hundred 
2 Ch 48, 1 X See Ex 2o-» 1 Ch 28^^* Nu 

7^8, Zee 9^^. For the numbers of these (ptdXai and 
cnrovdeca see Jos. ATit. VIII. iii. 7, 8, It is a sacri- 
ficial bowl for dashing (pip the blood in a volume 
against the altar (see Driver’s note on Am G®). 
nod, a skin bottle, see above under Wine. 

7iehel, a skin of wine 1 S l-"^ 10^, 2 S 16^ ; this 
word is also used for an earthen vessel as in Is 22-** 
30***. It is also the name of a musical instrument, 
a lute (RV) or psaltery or viol Is 5*-. 

saph, a basin or bowl for blood Ex 12—, 
Jer 52 ^ 8 ^ for wine Is 5P'^, Zee 12-. 

*730 fiephel, a bowl Jg 5^® 6^8 ; LXX XeKaurj ; also 
in 1 K' 75 ^ and 2 K 12i3. 

■^3 pak, a vial or flask of oil 1 S 10^, 2 K 9^"^ ; 
LXX <paK6s, probably the same as the hnhhuk. 

nnss mppahath, a water bottle 1 S 26*-, 1 K 19®, 
or an oil bottle 1 K 17*^ ; an oryballus or round 
vessel with a narrow neck, see Thomson, ii. 21. 
See 2 K 9*’® for box of ointment. 

nn)x zeldhCih, a dish or bowl in which sacrifices 
wore boiled as in 2 Ch 35*8, or a flat saucer for salt 
2 X 2^® 21*8, pr l9^-i26>5. 

zinzmeth, in Ex IB^^, was the pot in which 
the manna was laid up, a vase or jar according to 
Aba’l VVaiid and Sa'adya. * 

'AXd^aaroov of Mt 26^ was a vessel made of satin 
spar or Oriental alabaster, which is a variegated 
kind of marble of calcium carbonate, not the gypsum 
or calcium sulphate now called alabaster. Vessels 
of this kind are described by Theophrastus {de 
Odoribiis, 41) and by Pliny (ix. 50) as elongated 
or pear-shaped with fairly narrow necks. Some 
alabastra were made of glass, gold (Plutarch, 
Vit. Alex.), or earthenware (Epiphanius, de men- 
suqHs et 2^onderihus, xxiv. 182). 

the charger in which the Baptist’s head 
was sent (Mt 148* **), was a flat dish. Finn refers to 
a case in which some Bedawin sent the head of an 
enemy on a dish on the top of a pillau of lice (p. 35). 
The Trapo\pis of IMt 238 ® was a smaller dish on which 
dainty food was served. 

Of other NT vessels, iroHipiov is the drinking 
cup of 'Mk 78 , and that used at the Last Supper 
Mk 1488 etc. ^i<TT'n$ in Mk 7** is a Latinism, a cor- 
ruption of sextarius, a pint measure. The word is 
used by Sicilian writers, some 

passage is a copper or bronze vessel of any shape. 
bdpiaL XLdivai at the feast at Cana (Jn 2®) were stone 
pitchers of considerable capacity. Early figures 
of these from sarcophagi and from the well-known 
ivory plar^ue in Ravenna are published, by Bottari 
and Bandini, and an ancient hydria is shown as 
one of these in the Ch. of St. Ursula in Cologne ; 
for others see Didron, Annales ArcMol. xiii. 2. 

VI. The usual meals in ordinary life were two — 
a mid-day meal or dinner, and an evening meal or 
supper, which was the more important. Break- 
fast was, and still is, an informal repast. That 
in Jn 21*8 -v^^s a meal after a night of toil, so 
‘ dine ’ in AV is replaced in RV by ‘ break your 
fast’ {dpL<j'H](rare). The meal at the Pharisees 
house in Lk 11*^ is also, as in RVm, a breakfast or 
early meal. Peter, defending the apostles, points 
ouTi ttiat they could not be drunken, as it was only 
9 o’clock in the morning (Ac 2*®). Early drinking 
of wine at such a time was a sign of degradation 


(Is 5**), and eating in the inoining is deprecated aa 
culpable luxuiy (Ec 10*^) and out of clue season. 

It is still the custom in tlie East to make the 
morning repast a very slight one — a cup of milk, a 
piece of butter. Robinson describes melted buttei 
{semen), or oil poured over bread, as a bieakfast dish 
(ii. 70), or cakes baked on the ashes and broken 
up and mixed 'svith butter in a dish (ii. IS). The 
morning meal of the Bedawi is about 9 or 10 
o’clock (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 69). Drummond 
notices how his negro bearers in tropical Africa 
rose from sleep and began their day’s w'ork without 
food {Tropical Africa, p. 100). 

Tile mid-day meal or dinner in Egypt wms at 
noon (Gn 43*®), and probably was at the same time 
in Palestine (Ru 2*^). Abstinence from this is 
called fasting (Jg 20-®, 1 S 14-^, 2 S 1'- PTom 
these passages it is evident that the people were 
accustomed to ‘ eat bread ’ at mid-day. God pro- 
mised to Israel bread in the morning and flesh in 
the evening (Ex 16*-). This early meal is the 
dpLCTov of Lk 14*8. Peter's intended meal, 
interrupted by Cornelius’ messengers, was at 
12 o’clock. This meal took some time to prepare, 
so the good housewife began to make ready this pn 
while it was yet night (Pr 31*®). The meal is called 
niniN* ^druhdh, as in Jer 40® 52’^, 2 K 2o^, and Pr 15*L 
The noon meal is described in Lane's Modern 
Egyptians, p. 156 ft (Gardner’s ed.). It sometimes 
was a period of excess (1 K 20*®). 

The supper after the day’s work is done (Ru 3*) 
is, and was, the more important meal (see Burck- 
liardt's Notes, i. 69), and the one at which flesh 
meat was more commonly used. At these meals 
the whole family was gathered together. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the law required dinner to be at 
the sixth hour on the Sabbath day {Life, 54), Le. 
at 12 o’clock ; but in § 44 he speaks of feasting with 
his friends at the second hour of the night =8 p.m. 
See also BJ I. xvii. 4, and the great supper of 
Lk 14*®«f* 

In the patriarchal days they seem to have sat 
on the ground as they do at present. Abraham’s 
guests probably thus sat whOe he stood and served 
(Gn 18®). Jacob says to his father ‘ sit and eat of my 
venison,’ but that was probably because the blind 
old man w^as recumbent (Gn 27*^). Jacob's sons 
also sat down to eat (Gn 37"®), as the Egyptian 
shepherds are represented in a painting from 
Sakkarah, now in the Gizeh Museum. The Levite 
and his concubine sat down to eat ( Jg 19®). Saul 
also sat at meat (1 S 20® as did Samuel when 
he brought Saul to feast with him (1 S 9-), and 
Jesse and his family (1 S 16**). The old prophet 
and his guest likewise took the forbidden meal 
sitting at a table (1 K 13*®). Sitting at meat is 
mentioned in Pr 23*, Jer 16®, Ezk 448. Sitting, 
however, might have in some of these cases meant 
reclining, for Oholibah is described as sitting on 
a stately bed with a table pr^ared before it 
(Ezk 23-**), and the guests at Esther’s banquet 
reclined on couches (Est 7®)- The table is also 
mentioned in Ps 23®. Sitting on the ^ound was, 
however, regarded as a sign of humiliation and 
abasement in prophetic times, as in Is 3-® 47* 52^, 
Jer 13*® RVm, La 2*®, Ezk 26*®. 

In NT times the usual attitude was reclining 
and resting on the left elbow; as at the supper 
described in Jn 13-®, John reclined in front of oux 
Lord, and so when he leant back to speak to Him 
John’s head was on Jesus’ breast. It has been sup- 
posed from these expressions that the patriarchal 
custom changed, and that the practice of sitting 
as the Egyptians did was adopted by early Israel, 
the fashion changing in later time into the Gpeco* 
Roman custom of reelinins: on a couch with a 
cushion for the left elbow, and the right arm free ; 
but it is probable tliat these changes were slight, 
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a. ncl ^ that the phrase sitting at meat does not 
specify a posture such as that to Avhich we give the 
name. Tlius our Lord uses the phrase of the 
attitude m His own time (Lk 14^ IT 22-''), and the 
multitude whom He miraculously fed sat down on 
the ground (Jn Of the tables, we have pre- 
served a figure in the shewbread table on the Arch 
of Titus. They must have „ been high enough in 
the days of Adonibezek for the 70 captive kings to 
sit on a lower level (Jg l "^) ; but the same phrase is 
used in NT times of the crumbs falling to the dogs 
under the table (Mt 15-L Mk 7^®), and La,zarus is 
said to have sat at table at the feast (Jn 122). 
The couches or mattresses on which the eaters sat 
or reclined are never mentioned except in the cases 
given above, and the stool in the prophet’s chamber 
is the only material seat specified in the OT, except 
royal thrones. At ordinary meals it is probable 
that the family squatted around the dish, out of 
which they all helped themselves, even as is done 
at the present day by the Bedawin. For an account 
of the ancient tables see Athenteus, Deipnosophistoi^ 
especially ii. 32. The costly couches for reclining, 
Avith ivory corners, are mentioned in Am 3^^ and 

Homer refers to sitting at food, II. x. 578 ; 
Odyss. i. 145. 

The food at an ordinary meal at present consists 
of messes of lentile-pottage nitzid) eaten with 
bread or wooden spoons (Ilobinson, ii. 86 ; Gn 25^h* 
Sometimes this is thickened Avith A^egetables, or 
pillaus of rice Avith or without meat, thin sheets 
of bread^ serving for jDlates, and used to sop up the 
gruA-y CFinn, 24). Sometimes bread, cheese, olives, 
and lehen make up the repast (Finn, 272). Doughty 
describes an Arab meal in Avhich the family 
surrounded a vast trencher heaped with boiled 
mutton ‘and great store of girdle bread.’ Pieces 
torn off Avith the hand from the meat Avere lapped 
in the thin cakes of bread and handed to those 
who could not reach the disli (i. 46). Robinson saAV, 
likewise, the guests surrounding a circular tray on 
which was a mountain of pillaii of rice boiled Avith 
butter, and small pieces of meat strewed through 
it. Other dishes used are sausages stufled Avith 
rice and chopped meat. Burckhardt gives a graphic 
account of the discomforts of such a feast to one 
unaccustomed to Eastern habits, Notes, i. 63. The 
poorer classes of Bedawin live chiefly on bread, 
eaten with raAv leeks or radishes for flavouring, 
Avhicli is the ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 15^^ ; see Ro 14-, 
Dn jtqj. such a meal the son of the prophets 
went out to collect the 'Cr6th or herbs (2 K 4^®). 
The BedaAvi meal described in Ezk 25® consisted of 
bread, dates, and milk. For an ordinary meal 
there is generally one dish, so that the member of 
the family who cooks, Avhen it is brought in, has 
no further work. Hence our Lord’s remonstrance 
with Martha, that one dish alone Avas needful 
(Lk lO'^^p It the duty of the cook to bring in 
the dishes Avhen prepared (1 S and that of the 
head of the faniily to distribute the portions 
(1 S 1®), Avhose size might be varied according to 
his aflection for the members of the circle. So 
J oseph gave Benjamin a fivefold mess, and Elkanah 
gave Hannah a double portion (but LXX says that 
he gave her only jMepiSa play, ‘ a single portion,’ 
because she had no child). Very often, however, 
the circle help themselves Avhen they can reach the 
dish, and as tlie meat has been cut up before being 
cooked it does not need any carving. At the 
present day the Mussulmans arink water or milk 
OT leben yvith. their meals, but probably in earlier 
times Avine Avas used as a drink. In ancient times 

b. arley or polenta was used as rice is now, and the 
pillau was the ijX^Lroi^peva Kpia of the classics (see 
Gruner, de Primit. Oblatione). The food carried 
on journeys consisted of bread, cakes of figs or 
raisins, parched coni, and waiter. The good 


Samaritan carried also Avine and oil. Dough i« 
sometimes carried tied in a Avallet or cloth (see 
Doughty, i. 231). 

VIL Feasts, or special meals, Avere provided 
on particular occasions, and are frequently men- 
tioned. These Avere of A^arious kinds — (1) Feasts of 
hospitality for the entertainment of i:li angers 
(Gn 182«*)- These might he at any time-Abra- 
liam’s AA'as at the heat of the day, Lot’s (Gn 19^"^) 
Avas in the eA’^ening. For such feasts at the present 
day see Burckhardt, Robinson, Douglity, etc. 
(2) Entertainments of friends specially invited 
(Lk 14^® and many other passages). Tliese were 
usually evening feasts. (3) Ifeligioiis or sacrilicial 
feasts, non- Jewish or Jewish, ‘ eating bread before 
God’ (Ex eating of sacrilices (Ex 34^® 29^^ 

Lv 19®* Nu 29i-‘ft.^ Ut IT 27®* ^ 1 S 9^‘\ 2 S 
1 K 1^ 3^®, Zeph 1”) ; also at the ofiering of tithes ( Dt 
142®). Closely allied Avere (4) anniversary feasts, 
such as Passover (Ex 12^'^), Purim (Est O-), and the 
Lord’s Supper. (5) Celebrations of the completion 
of a great Avork, such as the building of the temple 
(2 Ch 7^), the carrying home of the ark (2 S 6^®), 
a great deliverance (Jg W^), or the ratiheation of 
a treaty (Gn 26^® and 31®-^). (6) At the beginning 

of a great Avork or laying_ a foundation. A refer- 
ence to such a feast is iu Pr 9^"®. (7) Harvest- 

homes (Ex 23^®), sheepshearing (1 S 25‘®®, 2 S IS^^), 
vintage (Jg and other agricultural events, 
were likewise the occasions of feasting. (8) 
Family events Avere celebrated by feasts of 
relatives and friends : circumcision (Lk 2®''®*^, 
weaning (Gn 21*^), mairiagc (Jn 2^, Gn 29-^^ To 
8^2j Jg 1410^ Mt 222), the return of a Avandering 
member (Lk funerals (2 S Jer IG®', Hos 9^*, 
To 4^'^). Birthday feasts were not common among 
JeAA^s, some of Avhom thought them profane (Light- 
foot, Iselius), probably because other nations, such 
as the Persians, honoured them so consiiicuouslv 
(see Herod, i. 133). Birtl|,lay feasts are mentioned 
in Gn 402®, Job 1^ Mt 14®'®). * Among modern Jews 
the circumcision feast is an important occasion (see 
Circumcision). 

Any such feast Avas called rrn'.;?D mishteh, the 
primary meaning of which is a banquet of Avine, 
such as that given by queen Esther (Est 5® 7^), 
Abraham’s feast at Isaac’s Aveaning is called a 
mishteh gctdol, or ^reat drinking. Job feared lest 
his sons should be led into excess at their periodic 
feasts (1®) Such drinking feasts are specially 
mentioned in 1 S 25^®, 2 S 13-«, Dn 5b and rcinohated 
by the prophets Amos (6®) and Isaiah (5^b* 
tne NT kQipol are spoken of in Ro BT®, Gal 
and 1 P 42. The feast in 2 K is named .1*7:3 
kerdh, perhaps because the prisoner guests sat in 
a ring (cf. 221 in 1 S 16^b* 

For these banquets the food animals were slain 
early in the day (Is 22^®, Pr 9®, Mt 22^), and 
second invitation sent to remind just before the 
feast (Est G^'*, Pr 9®, Mt 22®). The guests on arrival 
Avere sometimes Aveleomed with a kiss (To 7®, Lk 
7^®; see Goezius, de Osculo, in Ugolini, xxx.), and 
provided Avith water to wash their hands, as they 
put their hands in the common dish (Mk 7®; see 
Odyss. i. 136). These Avashings were made burden- 
some by traditional rituals (Mk 7®'^^). When the 
visitors came from a distance they Avere supplied 
with water to Avash their feet. So Abraham did 
for the angels at their noontide feast (Gn 18'^), and 
Lot for their evening feast (Gn lO®). So the old 
man at Gibeah did for the Levite and his concu- 
bine (Jg 192^). See our Lord’s rebuke to Simon 
(Lk 7^), His own practice (Jn IS’*), and apostolic 
reference (1 Ti 5^®). The anointing of guests is 
referred to in Ps 23®, Am G®, Lk 7®^, Jn 12® (see 
Anointing ; and in addition to the literature 
quoted there, see Weymar, de Unctione Sacra 
heb., in Ugolini, xii. ; Reinerus and Verwey, d€ 
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Uvcfiojiihus, and Graberg, de nnetione Chrlsii in 
Bcthnni'f, in Ugolini, xxx.)- The crowning of 
guohtb with gailaiidb is mentioned in Is 2S^ Wis 
2^^^, Jos. Ant. XIX. ix. 1. See Plutarch, Symp. 
III. i. 3, and Martial, x. 19. After these pre- 
liminaries they sat down, males and females 
together 1 S P, Job P, Lk 10**^) ; and grace 

was said in Jewish feasts (Mt 14^^, Lk 9^^ Jii 6^^). 
The guests were arranged in order of rank (Gn 
I S 9-- 20-^ Lk IP, Mk 12-^ Jos. Ant. xv. 
ii. 4), the highest occupying the ‘chief room,’ 
the seat on the^n’oifo/rZi^ia. In Assyr. feasts they 
are repiesented as sitting (Layard, NiYitmh,\\. 411). 
For Jewish practice see above. According to the 
d’csaphoth to Bemchoth, vi., each guest had a 
separate table, but Pr 23^ speaks of sitting at meat 
with the host ; and David says that he sat at table 
with Saul (1 S 20^). The food was distributed 
either by the cook or by the head of the house 
(2 S 0^^, Gn 43^^), and the most honoured guest 
leceived the largest portion (Gn 43'^’^ ; see Herod. 

vi. 57), or else the tit-bit (1 S To guests who 
could not come, presents of food were sometimes 
sent (2 S IP, Neh 8^ Est 

At a feast in NT times the guests reclined on a 
trkiLniuj7i,t[^Q couches being arranged on three sides 
of a square, the fourth side being open for serving, 
and sti angers might stand around on the outer 
side (see Kashi, ad JBeirtchoth, 4iQb. 16 ; JPesachim, 

vii. 13). A wine cup was passed round con- 
taining wine mixed with three parts of water 
{Bhabbath, viii. 1) ; to this there are many meta- 
phorical allusions in which the cup in the hand of 
the Lord is spoken of (Ps 75^, Jer 25^® ; see Buxtoif, 
Sijnacjog. Jud. xii. 242, and Werner, dc Pomlo 
Benedikioms). The guests were entertained with 
music (2 S i9®'b Is 5^-', Am 6^-^ Lk 15-^; see 
Maimonides, de Jejujilis, 5), dancing (Mt 14®), and 
riddles (Jg 14^-). After the feast the hands were 
washed, as they were soiled by eating. Finn saw 
a guest taking handfuls of buttered rice from the 
dish, out of which he squeezed the butter between 
his lingers and licked it as it flowed down {Bijcioays, 
171 ; Bnrckliardt, Notes, L 63). Grace was said at 
the close of the meal (Dt 8^®, Ko 14® ; see Borachoth, 
vi. § 8). AVedding feasts were given by the bride- 
groom ( Jg 14^®), but the arrangements were carried 
out under the direction of a sympos^iarch or ruler 
of the feast, and they sometimes lasted seven days 
(Jn 2^ To 7® ; see Selden, de Uxor. Heb. ii, 11). 
Wedding garments given to guests are mentioned 
in Mt 22^\ 

The giver of the feast sometimes marked dis- 
tinguished guests by giving them a sop of bread 
held between the thumb and finger. A fo3fi,Lov of 
this kind dipped in the Jiarbseth was given by our 
Lord to Judas. Sops are used to catch and convey 
pieces of meat (Lane, i. 193 ; Burckhardt, i. 63). In 
Proverbs the laziness of the sluggard is said to be 
such that he will not even lift up a sop [19'^ 26^®). 

For metaphorical allusions to feasts see Is 25® ; 
the feast of angels at the finishing of creation is 
referred to in Job SSL For Jewish feasts in 
general see Buxtorf, de conviviis vet. Mebrceorum. 

Literature. — For food-stuffs see Bochart, Hierozoicon, 
Frinkf. 1G75; Tristram, Nat. Hist, of Palestine’, Flora of 
Palestine ; Erman, Life inAneieiit Egypt, 1S94 ; Celsius, Hierobo^ 
tamcon, Amst 1748; Hiller, Hierophyton, Tubingen, 1723; Rosen- 
muller, Botany of the Bible, Edinburgh, 1840. ITor customs, 
Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, Palastitia, etc. (ed. Gesenius), 
Weimar, 1823, the same writer’s Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahdbjfs, Lond. 1830, and his Trawls in Arabia, Bond. 1829 ; 
Robinson, BliP (3 vols. 1807) ; Thomson, Land and Book (3 vols. 
1881-86) ; Doughty, Arabia Beserta (2 vols. 1888) ; Finn, Byetmys 
in Palestine. Talmudic quotations in the above article are from 
Surenhusius (Amsterdam edition). A. MaCALISTER. 

FOOL.— A.IxOT. Thewordstr'^by ‘fool,’ ‘folly,’ 
‘ foolishness,’ are the following : 1. (opp. 

in Dt 32®, see Driver, ad loc., and on 22^ 32^^* 


2. ^'C3, ^23, rhnz, (the root ' 

means possibly ‘ to be thick,' plump, sluggish b. : 

3. (root-conception pOft-^ibly the fame j 

as ill the preceding). 4. (from i 

a root suggebting the idea of wild frantic folly . 

5. n^£n (from a root / to be iiibipid ‘j, onIy**m 
Job 1" 24^*^, J er 23"^. 6. nVan (supposed by Dillin. to I 
be connected with Eth. tahrda, ‘ to en- Job 4‘®. J 
All these terms denote something dibtinct from j 
imbecility on the one hand and insanity on the I 
other hand. It is in the forms under 4 only that ; 
the notions of ‘folly’ and ‘madness’ come together ! 
(cf. Job 12^g Is 44“^ with 1 S 21^^, Jer 25^®;. As a 
rule, diflerent words (derivatives from rrf i are used 
for ‘madman’ and ‘madness.’ The OT idea of 
‘ folly’ can be best understood from the antitliebib 
it forms to ‘ wisdom.’ AFisdom is not a theoretical 
or abstractly scientific apprehension of things, but 
such a ijracticai immediate insight into their 
reality and manner of action as enables one to use 
them to advantage. Correspondingly, a fool is not j 
one who is deficient in the power of logical thought, i 
bub one who lacks the natural discernment and 
tact required for success in life. Both wisdom and 
folly are teleological conceptions, and rest on the 
priiKjiple of adjustment to a higher law for some 
l)ractieal purpose. This general idea is, however, 5 
applied with considerable variety as to particular i 
shades of meaning. ] 

{a) In the widest sense folly is lack of common- 
sense in ordinary aflairs (Gn 31^, 1 S 25‘-^ [7z:, nj'z;], 

26-^ [yrcn], 2 S 15^^ Here the element of un- * 

reasonableness and intXi^edieii.-y is most prominent. 

{b} A moral and religions element enters into the 
conception where it expi esses flagrantly sinful 
conduct such as offends against the fundamental 
princiijles of natural law and usage. In this senbC 
tools are great sinners — impious, reprobate people. 
But the original idea is retained in so far as the 
thought of sudden divine retribution lies in the 
background, it being considered the height of folly, 
by violating the elementarj^ rules of religion and 
morality, to expose one's self to the untinielv end 
which frequently befalls the fool fJos 2 S3®® 

(cf. Driver, la loro), Joh 2^® 3<F 5®- ^ [ail 72% 

Ps 107^^ [7nK]). A profounder and more spiritual- 
ized turn is given to this idea in some of tiie psalms, 
where it is applied to sin as such (Ps 3S'"" Off' 
cf. 2 S 24^® L7jr:]). This whole usage, ith its 
identification of what is sensible and right, ie- 
sjjeaks a high development of the pojmiar moral 
sense in Israel. 

(c) A special usage connected with the foregoing 

characterizes as folly sexual sins of various kinds 
((in 34L Dt 22-b Jg 19--- 2<F* i®, Jer 21^]. The 

standing phiase is ‘ folly in I&rael J ‘ which ought 
not to be done,’ the implication l>eing tliat sncli 
offences go against all reason in undermining the 
foundations of society as well as destroying the 
holiness of Israel. and are regularly used 
in this meaning ; a synonym is ‘ lo^\ dness ’ ; | 

cf. further the sense of in Hos 2^-, and of the 
verh in passages like Jer 14-^, Mic 7®, Nah 3®; 
further, in Job 42®. 

(d) Inasmuch as in the Mosaic law a special norm 
has been given for the wise guidance of Israel’s 
life, disregard of this law is equivalent to foolish- 
ness. Apostate Israel is ‘a foolish (7^) people 
and unwise’ (Dt 32®}; the Gentiles, not posbessed of 
such a revelation, are ‘ a foolish nation,’ ‘ a no- 
people’ (Dt 32®^; cf. Dt 4®, Jer 4*-^ [777]). The 
heathen diviners stand revealed as fools when the 
divinely-guided course of history foretold to Israel 
mocks their prognostications (Is i9^^* ^ 44-®, Ezk I3-*)- 
Especially the iiigher classes among Israel might bo 
exi)ected to have profited hy this wisdom (Jer 5^)- 

(e) A more specialized meaning is assumed by the 
term ‘ fool ’ in the so-called Uokhma-literatnre of 
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the OT ( J oh, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some psalms 
and prophetic passages). Here also foolishness is 
the opposite of wisdom. But wisdom has developed, 
out ‘of the unreflecting instinctive gift of seeing 
right and doing right, into the conscious art of 
successfully ordering the whole of individual life 
and conduct in harmony with the teleological 
principles of the divine government of the world, 
especially as embodied in the revealed law. Hence 
wisdom and folly are here introduced as personi- 
fications ; and the divine wisdom, as the arche- 
typal source of every teleological arrangement, 
is distinguished from human wisdom. Wisdom in 
this sense is ‘ practical virtuosity in the entire 
domain of ethics’ (Riehm) ; it is equivalent to 
methodically applied religion and morality, as 
appears from the frequent interchange between it 
and the terms denoting piety and righteousness. 
Folly, as its contrast, is presented under two aspects, 
being either confined to a simple disregard of the 
rules of wisdom, or proceeding to open denial of the 
principle of divine government on which these 
rules are based. In the former character the fool 
is elaborately depicted in Proverbs. While wisdom 
consists primarily in circumspect behaviour, self- 
control, self-restraint, and teachableness, the fool 
is he wlio lets his undisciplined nature have free 
play — the self-reliant, self-pleased, arrogant, indo- 
cile, hasty with words, contentious, envious, quick 
to anger, intemperate, credulous, sluggish, given 
to pursuit of vain things, unable to concefu his 
own folly and shame. As easily seduced, he is 
called 'ns ‘simple,’ as unreceptive of instruction 
either by counsel or experience S’ca, as by nature 
stupid lizs, as insensible to the claims of God or 
man ; cf. the definition of in Is 32^ (in Pr 
occurs only 17'^-^^ 30-^ 19t., 4-9 1.). 

Folly, in the most advanced sense of a systema- 
tically conceived and applied theory of life opposed 
to that of wisdom, is equivalent to practical atheism. 
The fool (‘?^:} is he who has said in liis heart, 
‘ There is no God ’ ; by which, not a theoretical 
denial of the divine existence, but a practical 
negation of God’s moral government is meant 
(Ps 1# 53^ 39®, Is 9^’^). Synonymous with in 
this meaning is yh ‘ mocker.’ 

B. In NT. Analogies for most of the above 
meanings may be found in NT, usually with a some- 
what larger admixture of the intellectual element. 

(a) Foolishness appears as the lack of common- 
sense perception of the reality of things natural 
and spiritual, or as the imprudent ordering of 
one’s life in regard to salvation ; &4)po3v, /lajpos, 
dvdrjros (Mt 2317 Lk Ipo 12-’« 24-^^ Gal ®). 

{b) The OT Vns as a moral reprobate reappears 
in the fJLOjpi of Mt 5-^, a term of opprobrium dis- 
tinguished by its ethical import from the Aramaic 
'Pa/cd, occurring in the same verse and expressing 
merely intellectual imbecility. 

(c) Of the natural foolishness belonging to the 
heathen mind, the only remedy for which lies in 
the wisdom simpUed by revelation, we read in. Ro 
2^", Tit 3®. The counterpart of the OT idea of 
the law as an institution for the wise guidance 
of Israel is furnished by St, Paul, who represents 
the gospel as a teleological arrangement in which 
the highest wisdom is manifested and recognized 
by the believer (Ro 11®®). Inasmuch, however, as 
the Gentne mind sustains a radically wrong re- 
lation to the moral world, it falls to see this 
marvellous adaptation and decries the gospel as 
foolishness. Even the converted Greek is under 
temptation to justify its reasonableness from the 
worldly point of view by such a presentation as will 
materially alter its character. Hence the sharp 
antithesis, 1 Co 2^-^ 3^®-®® 4^®, the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness to God, the foolishness of 
Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. 


[d) In Ro 16^®, Eph 5^®- we are reminded ol 
the 9okhma usage. The fool under whose mask 
St. Paul speaks 2 Co corresponds in a formal 
sense to the boasting fool of Proverbs. 

Literature. — Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Ilehraar \ Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon ; Oremer, WoHerb. der NT Gr , s.vv. o-ofpof, 
iro^iix , ; Delitzsch, Proverbs (Introduction) ; Kuj^jcr, Encyd. 
ii. 65-71; Oehler, Theol. of OT, part iii. ; lliehm, AltUst. 
Theologie, 350-359 ; Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrkn ; Smend, 
Lehrb. der aUtest. Peligionsgeschichte, 508-525. 

Geerhabdijs Vos. 

FOOLERY.— Sir 22^® ‘Talk not much with a 
fool . . . and thou shalt never be defiled with his 
fooleries ’ (oi) pLoXwdys iv ivTLvaypLtp aurov BS, 
-yfiaTL A ; RV ‘ thou shalt not be defiled in his 
onslaught ’). The form in A, ivrLvayp.a, is found in 
Aq. at Is 28® 32®, and in Symni. Theod. at Is 28® ; 
neither form elsewhere in Greek. Tlie verb from 
which the snbst. is derived, evTLvdcrffio, is used in 
LXX, 1 Mac 2®® and 2 Mac 4^^® of casting stones, and 
in 2 Mac IP^ of charging an enemy. It is probably 
with the last passage in mind that R v renders 
‘onslaught.’ Edersheim {SpeakaNs Com.) prefers 
the more etymological tr" ‘ that which he throws 
out,’ hut understands that either saliva is meant 
literally, or that it is used figuratively for foolish 
words ; Bissell follows Eritzsehe and Bunsen, and 
renders slaver^ ‘which, of course, is used for low 
and foolish words.’ For the Eng. word, cf. Sliaks. 
Winter's Tale, ill. ii. 185 — 

‘ Thy tyranny 

Together working with thy 3 ealoiisiGS, — 

Fancies too weak for boys, too giecu and idle 
For girls of nine,— 0, think, what they have done, 

And then run mad, indeed ; stark mad ' for all 
Thy bygone fooleries were but spices of it.' 

J. Hastings. 

FOOT (V:*^, TToh ). — There are various ideas con- 
nected with the foot due to its xiosition as the 
lowest part of the human body, 
j 1. Subjection, Jos 10®^ 2 S 22^®, Is 49®®, 1 Co 15®= 
j The foot on the neck is seen on the Egyptian 
monuments. The promise made to Josliua of 
possessing every place that the sole of lii« foot 
should tread upon, is liteially cJaiine^ tnl a: ted 
upon by Islam. The Sultan is the Shadow of God, 
the token of the Almighty’s presence and power ; 
military conquest is therefore a triumph of the 
faith and an inalienable possession. After the war 
with Greece in 1897, this article of belief created a 
religious dilemma with regard to withdrawing from 
conquered Thessaly. 

2. HiimilUy, as in the relationship of disciple 
sittingatthefeetof master (Dt 33®, Lk 10®®, Ac 22®), 
and generally of inferior to superior in the act of 
obeisance and worship (Nu 16-*, Ru 2^^ Ezk IP®, 
Mt 18®®, Rv 5^^ etc. ). Such prostration forms part 
of the ordinary Moslem devotions. 

3. Defilement, Ex 3®. Contact with the common 
earth was considered defiling, and gave rise to the 
Oriental rule about removing the shoe, and on 
certain occasions washing the feet before entering 
sacred places, such as buildings devoted to worship, 
shrines, and in houses the carpeted rooms where 
prayer is oftered. Shaking the dust from the feet 
IS an easy and often-repeated act on the dusty 
xoads of the East. The shoe or slipper is not 
usually removed, bub the foot is held out and 
shaken with the shoe hanging down from the toes, 
until the dust falls out. ft was a symbol of scorn- 
ful and complete rejection (Mt 10^^ Ac 13®^). The 
same thought is now more commonly expressed by 
shaking the collar of the coat (cf. Ac 18®). 

The feet were put in stocks (Job 13®^), fastened 
mth fetters (Ps 106^® ; see CHAIN), They were 
also adorned with anklets (Is 3^®). 

When the word of God is called a lamp to the 
fmt (Ps 119^^), the reference is to village or town 
life, with ditches, refuse, and dogs in the pathway. 
A lantern was carried in the hand, or by a servant 
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walking in front. Until recently, before the 
streets began to be lit by lamps at distant intervals, 
any one found ^yalkmg at night without a lantern 
was liable to be arrested as a thief. In the 
journeys of the desert the direction is by the stars; 
or where there is a path the horse or baggage 
animal is trusted to keep it. 

Washing the, feet was rendered necessary by the 
heat and dust of the road, and by the open sandals 
or loose shoes that were worn. As an attention 
rendered to a guest, both on account of the 
huniility of the service and the comfort to the 
traveller, it belonged to the inner graces of hospi- 
tality (Lk 7®®, Jn 13®, 1 Ti 5^^^). 

For ‘ foot 'breadth,' Dt 2®, KV gives ‘ for the sole 
of the f. to tread upon.’ For * foot ’ of laver Ex 38^ 
IIV gives ‘ base ’ (p). By the lex talionis (Ex 21-^ 
Dt 19^^) ‘ foot for foot’ was exacted. In Dt IF® a 
contrast is drawm between the climate and the 
methods of cultivation characteristic of Palestine 
and of Egj^pt. When Israel was in the last-named 
country they ' soAved their seed and watered it with 
the foot , The reference here appears to be to the 
use of some machine by which water wms raised and 
distributed for irrigation purposes (seeLane, Modern 
Egyptians^ ed. 1871, ii. 25 ff.), but the precise 
method is doubtful (cf. the full and interesting note 
in Driver’s Deut, p. 129, and in 2nd ed. p. xxi).* 

G. M. Mackik. 

FOOTMAN.— This word is used in twm different 
senses: 1. A foot-soldier, ahvays in plu. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. Tiie Heb. is either 
raglt (always sing, except Jer 12®, wdierethe mean- 
ing is, however, not foot-soldiers but foot-runners ; 
see below), or more fully 'S:*3 Hsh raglt (Jg 20^ 

2 IS 8^ 1 (ih 18^ 19^*^). I'he Greek is mostly we^oi 
(1 Es 8®i, Jth D 2®- 1®- 22 97^ 2 Mac ID IS-^), but we 

also find dvdph 1 Mac 9"^, cpdXay^ 1 ]\lac 10®-*, dwd- 
{jL€is 1 Mac 12'*®, and Tre^t/cot -h) 1 Mac 16®. b'oot- 
men probably composed the wdiole of the Isr. 
forces ( 1 S 4^® 15'^) before the time of David. From 
Solomon’s day onwards Israel certainly possessed 
also chariots and cavalry (IK 42® EV). See 
Army. The Eng. wmrd is used freely in old 
writers in this sense, as Malory, Morte Darthur^ 

I. ix. ‘ And Avhen he came to the sea he sent home 
the footmen again, and took no more wdth him 
but ten thousand men on horseback ’ ; i. xiv. ‘ ever 
in saving of one of the footmen we lose ten horse- 
men for him.’ 

2. A runner on foot : 1 S 22^^ ‘ And the king 
i<aid unto the footmen that stood about him, Turn, 
and slay the priests of the Lord’ (d'xt razim\ 
AVm ‘or guards Heb. runners'^', RV ‘^ard,’ 
RVm ‘Heb. runners^). -‘Runners’ would be the 
literal, and at the same time the most appropriate ' 
tr^. The king had a body of runners about him, 
not so much to guard his person as to run his 
errands and do his bidding. They formed a recog- 
nized part of the royal state (1 S 8^^ 2 S 15^) ; they 
served as executioners (1 S 22^^", 2 K ICF®); and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, 
they brought back official tidings of its progress or 
event (2 S 18^®, and see Ahimaaz). Out of this 
running messenger the Persian kings developed a 
regular postal system (Est 3^^, and see Post). 

Runners were at one time in England an essential 
part of a nobleman’s train. Thus Prior (1718), 
Alma, i. 58 — 

‘ Like Footmen ranning before Coaches 
To tell the Inn what Lord approaches.* 

But the Bee (1791) says ‘their assistance was 
often wanted to support the coach on each side, to 
* In modem Syria, where level irrigated ground like that of 
Egypt is planted with vegetables or mulberry trees in rows, 
the field or Thatch is laid out in shallow drills, and, as each re- 
ceives its sutficienev of water, a little earth is taken from the 
end of the next drill and patted by the naked foot into a dam, 
so that the water may pass to the drill next in order. 


prevent it from being overturned.’ The modem 
tootman has a different function, but he is the 
lineal descendant of the ‘running footman,’ as he 
came to be called, of an earlier day. 

In Jer 12® both the Heb. and the Eng. 

(footmen) seem to he used in the more general 
sense of racers on foot : ‘ If thou liast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied tliee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ Cf. Weboter 
(1654), Apjpius and Virg, I. i. — 

* I have heard of cunning footmen that have worn 
Shoes made of lead, soma ten days ’fore a race. 

To give them nimble and mare active feet.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOOTSTOOL. — Although this word occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible, it is remarkable that only 
twice at most is it used in its literal sense. In OT 
it appears in 2 Ch 9^® as tr^ of (fr. a’52 ‘ tread 
under foot’), the golden footstool of Solomon’s 
throne, but here Kittel (see his note in Haupt's 
OT) would read ‘ lamb.’ The one clear refer- 
ence to a literal footstool is in Ja 2® ‘ sit under my 
footstool ’ {inroTTodLou jjlov). Everywhere else, both in 
OT (1 Ch 282, Is 66S La 2^ Ps 99® 110^ 132% in 
all of which it is tr^ of mn, the word diu being 
poet, or late) and KT (Mt Mk 12*^, Lk 20^, Ac 2-^ 

7'^®, He 10^*^, all inroTrbdtoy r^sv tr^ by RV 

with strict accuracy ‘ footstool of my [thy, his] 
feet ’ instead of AV' ‘ my [thy, his] footstool ’),* it 
is used metaphorically. Originally hi mr, spoken of 
God, seems to have designated the arh, 1 Ch 2S-, 
but was naturally extended to include the whole 
of the temple. La 2^ (see notes of Thenius and Lohrj, 

Ps 99*^^ 132^ (cf. Is 60*^ Ezk 43*). In Ps 110' the 
vanquished foes of the Messianic King are put as 
a footstool under His feet. In Is 60^ earth is the 
footstool of Him whose throne is heaven. 

J. A. Selbie. 

for. — B oth as prep, and as conj. ‘for’ has some 
archaic or obscure* uses that deserve attention. ! 

1 . When the meaning is on account of, as Gn 20® j 
i ‘ Behold thou art but a dead man. for the woman 

which thou hast taken’ (“^r, RV ‘because of’). 
The RV has changed ‘ for ’ into ‘ because of ’ in 
Ezk (Heb. ‘?k) ; Gn 20®, Est 9-^ Hos 9'® (Heb. 

*?£) ; Lv La 4'®, Dn o'® (Heb p) ; 2 S 13® (Heb. 
m^5) ; 2K 16'^, Jer 9' 38® (Heb. 'iS!?) ; Jer IF' 
(Heb. : and into ‘by reaNon of’ in Lv 17"t 
(Heb. 5) ; Dt 2Sf, Is 3P, *Ezk 27'«, Hos 8'®, Zee 2^ 
(Heb. p). In NT dirb, iv, iveKa, cttI with dat. and 
5td with acc. are aU used in this sense, and ti^ 
‘for.’ When the Gr. is did, -with acc., RV changes 
‘ for ’ into ‘ because of ’ in Jn 4®®, Ro 3-® 13®, 1 Co 7®, 
Col 1®, He 2®, Rev 4'' ; and into ‘ by reason of ’ in 
1 Co 7®®, 2 Co 9'^ He 5'-*. For this meaning cf. 
Chaucer, Eomaimt, A 1564 — 

* Abouten it is springing. 

For nioiste so tbikke and wel lyking. 

That it ne ma.v m winter dye, 

No more than may the see be drye.* 

Sometimes the meaning approaches that of against, 
as 2 K 16'® ‘ the king’s entry without, turned he 
from the house of the Lord for the king of 
Assyria* (’^D, RV ‘because of’); so Ps 27'' Wjc. 

‘ drc'sse thou me in thi path for myn enem yes ’ ; 
and Is 32*- Cov. ‘ He shalbe unto men, as a defence 
for the wynde, and as a refuge for the tempeste.’ 

2 . For means instead of, or in exchange for, as 
in Dn 8® ‘ the great horn was broken ; and for it 
came up four notable ones* (nnji, RV ‘instead of 
it’) ; Is 6F ‘ For your shame ye shall have double ; 
and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 
portion’ (ni3©); so Nu S'® (noa, RV ‘instead of’); 

* In Mt for AV * till I make thine enemies thy fcM>tsto<>l * 

EV ^ves ‘till I put thine enemies under thy feet’ »» ftw w* 
ffou uroasaTa» [TR 

t On the translation and meaning ot this important passagt 
see especially Kaliwh, in loc,. 
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Gn 47^” (3, RV ‘ in exchange for’) ; Pr 2P^ (\ RV 
‘in the stead of’); Nu 18^^ (^‘pn, RV ‘in return 
for’). Cf. Pliilem Wyc. ‘ now not as a servaunt, 
but for a servaunt a most dere brother.’ 

3. For is occasionally equivalent to as : Is 43^ 
‘I gave Egypt for thy ransom’ {^i^sr, RV ‘as thy 
ransom’) ; Mt ‘ they took him for a prophet’ 
(ws) ; 1 P 2^^ ‘not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness’ (ws). Cf. Merlin (E.E.T.S.), iii. 642, 

‘ Thei clayme Bretaigne for thiers, and I clayme 
Rome for myne’ ; Defoe, Roh. Crusoe (Gold Tieas. 
ed. p. 522), ‘ I was never pursued for a Thief 
before.’ 

4. For, as a conj., is used to introduce the cause 
or reason. Sometimes modern usage would prefer 
‘ because’ or ‘ seeing that, ’as in Wyclif, Select Works, 
iii 105, ‘And for God made alle thinges to help of 
mankynde, therfore we sholde axe thes thynges of 
God’; and p. 110, ‘And ones they reprovede 
Crist, for his disciples wesche nought here hondes 
whanno they sholde eete, as here custome was ’ ; 
and Tindale’s tF' of 1 Jn 3^- in Expositions, 191, 

‘ And wheiefore slew he him ? For his deeds were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous’ (in edd. of NT 
1526 and 1534 ‘because’). So in some places of 
AV, as Jn ID*^ ‘What do we? for this man doeth 
many miracles.’ In the foil, passages RV changes 
‘ for ’ into ‘ because ’ : Nu 2P 27^^^ 32^-, Dt 14'^, 1 S 9-^, 
Job 1525 3216^ jer 20^^ 5Ph Ezk 36i8, 919^ jMt23'^ 

Lk P3 4^1 6^8 2p8^ Ac 22^8^ Epp 539^ pp 129^ 1 p 414^ 
1 Jn 3^ Rev 12^-: to which Amer. RV adds Jer 
3‘^b 1 Jii 3“'^- Some of those changes, however, are 
due to a change in the construction of the sentence, 
especially Ezk There is, indeed, no glaimj'lv 

obsolete example of ‘for’ in this sense in AV, such 
as we find so often in Shaks. Cf. Tempest, l. li. 
272— 

‘And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorred commands, 

Kef using her grand bests, she did confine thee, 

Into a cloven pine.’ 

5. The foil, phrases are ai'chaic or obsolete : 

(1) For all, Ps 788^^ ‘For all this they sinned still’ 
(nj4r‘?D2); Jn 2F^ ‘for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken’ {roa-oi^rcojf Bvrtav). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1162 — 

‘ Tlie sowe freteh the child right in the cradel ; 

The cook y-scalded, for al his longe ladel.’ 

(2) For because, Gn 22^® ‘ By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Loed, for because thou hast done this 
thing . . . that in blessing I will bless thee’ '•d 

RV ‘because’) ; Jg ‘Alas, 0 Lord God ! for 
because I have seen an angel of the Loed face to 
face ’ RV ‘ forasmuch as ’). So Knox, Mist. 

110, ‘Let him be judged of you both foolisli, and 
your mortal! enemie * Foolish, for because he 
understood nothing of Gods approued wisdome; 
and enemie unto you, because he laboured to 
separate you from Gods favour ’ ; and p. 159, ‘ One 
of the Bishops sons thrust thorow with a Rapier 
one of Bundle, for because hee was looking in at 
the Girnel door’ ; Barlowe, Dialog e, 76, ‘ W. Why 
do ye then despise the vniuersall churche, because 
some of them be noiighte. N. Mary for because 
the more somme of the euyll, surmountethe the 
lesse number of the good.*’ (3) For that — ^\>%- 
cause,’ Ex 16'^* ^ (3), ^9 ‘See, for that the Lord hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day tlie bread of two days’ ('d) ; i Es 7^® 
(dn), 1 Mac 458 [Kai, RV ‘ and ’) ; Jn 12^8^ 2 Co 1-^ 
(RV ‘that’), 1 Ti P- (all 8ti) ; He 7'^ (ef, RV ‘if’) 
{iTcel), 2 Co 5^ (TR iTreid'i], ecld. c(pi’ ^), Ro 5^*^ {i<f ^), 
Ja 4^5 ‘ For that ye ought to say ’ {dvrl rod Xiyeiv, 
RVni ‘Instead of your saying’). RV shows a 
fondness for this phrase, omitting it from AV only 
where marked above, and adding Jg E2k 165 
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2389 (Heh. 3); Nu 12ii»^ ^ep 2^^ Is 19=5 (TT(;b. 
T.r'N) ; Jn 2^^ {oLCL Tj with inf.) ; 2 Th 2^^ ^^Vi). Cf 
Shaks. Mer. of Venice, i. iii. 43 — 

‘ I hate him for he is a Ghiistian, 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis.’ 

(4) For to : The infinitive of purpose used often to 
be strengthened by for, an idiom that is still in use 
locally. Thus Gn 4389 Tind. (1530), ‘ Joseph made 
hast (for his hert dyd melt upon his brother) an<l 
souglite for to wepe ’ (changed in Matthew’s Bible 
of 1537 into ‘where’); Pr. Bk. 1549 (Keeling, p. 
33), ‘To be a light for to lighten the Gentiles’ (the 
‘for’ is omitted in the 1552 ed. and afterwards); 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 215, ‘As for his good father, 
he was content to let go the stall of his ago for to 
be a prop to the Church.’ Although in AV this 
‘for’ seems always to expiess purpose, it was 
formerly added to the infin. even when no pur- 
pose was expressed, as Beincrs, Froissart, i. exxvi., 

‘ The king of England being at Airaiiies wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme.’ The ‘ for’ 
is retained or omitted in AV at the mere good 
pleasure of the translators. Moon {Earles. English, 
117) gives a curious list : Gn 3F8 ^ for to go,’ Ru p8 
‘ ro go ’ ; Is 41”*- ‘ for to come,’ Jer 40^ ‘ to come ’ ; 
Gn 4P7 ‘for to buy,’ 42^ ‘to buy’; and so on 
through a list of fifteen couples. The RV foi the 
most part leaves these inconsistencies alone ; but 
it adds some of its own. Thus in AV iVa is 
‘ for to ’ in Mk 3’^ Jn lO^^ fpw Ac 17^5 02^^ p^pp oio, 
Rev 9^5 12^ ; RV changes all into ‘ that’ with subj. 
except Ac TF, wJiicb it leaves untouched. Again, 
111 Mt IP RV retains 'for to sec,’ but in the 
parallel passage, Lk 7"S omits the ‘for,’ though the 
Greek is the same. 

6. ‘ For’ as the of a^vr'i, ircpl, or t/rrip (and it is 
the frequent rendering of each of these piepositions) 
assumes considerable theological impoitauce. The 
RV has been particularly careful and discrimiiior 
ing in this case. Beyond that, the English rea-’er 
must consult the exegetical commentaries, and 
such articles as Atoniment, PiiOPiTlATloN. 

J. Hastings. 

FORAY occurs once in RV (2 S 3*-- ‘ from a 
foray,’ AV ‘from [pursuing] a troop’). The Heh. 
word inj, which frequently means a niaraiKling 
hand {e.g. IS 308*^5.23^ i ^ seems in this 

instance* to bear the transferred but natural sense 
of an expedition of such a band. 

FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE.— In the still com- 
mon meanings of abstain from, r if rain, or desist, 
forbear is used in AV both absolutely and with an 
infin. following. Thus absolutely, 1 K 22^ ‘ Shall 
I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I 
forbear?’ ; Zee « jf think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear’ (both '^he usual 
word so tr*^) ; 2 Co 129 {(peidopiaL). Or wiU. foil, 
infill., Pr 24^’- ‘ If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain’ (iic'njn-ox ; RV ‘Deliver them that are 
carried away unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain see that thou hold back,’ taking dx as 
a particle expressing a wish, not as «a con], ‘if ’ ; 
so Oxf Heb. Lex. and most edd. ; RVm ‘ioibear 
thou not to deliver ’) ; Ezk 24^'^ ‘ Forbear to cry ’ 
(01 pixn, lit. ‘sigh, be silent’; RV ‘Sigh, but not 
aloud’; Skinner, ‘Sigh in silence’: the Geneva 
Bible gives ‘ Cease from sighing ’ ; Bishops’, ‘ Moux tie 
in silence’; Douay, ‘Sigh holtUng thy peace’; 
Segond, ‘Soupire en silence’; Siegfried, ‘Senfze 
still’); 1 Co 99 ‘Have not we power to forbear 
working?’ ([roG] iTp ipyci^ardca) ; Eph 6*^ ‘forbearing 
threatening ’ {dvdpres dTreiX'hv ; T. K. Abbott, 
‘giving up your threatening,’ which they had been 
accustomed to use before they were Christians). 

• Forbear is used once in AV (and retained in RV) 
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reHexively, a construction which is very rare : 

2 Cii 35-^ * forbear tliee from meddling with God, 
w^ho is with me, that he destroy tiiee not’ (""'“Viri 
C'nSxs, Oxf. Lex. ‘ leave ofi' p^o'''’o^dng God’). Here 
forbear means restrain thyself, refrain : ef. Ad. 
Est 16^^ Cov., ‘ he coude not forbeare him self from 
his pryde.’ 

But the most noticeable use of ‘forbear’ is as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of herxr irith^ be patimt 
vAth. The examples are, Neh 9'*^ ‘ Yet many years 
didst thou forbear them’ lit. as AVni, 

‘ didst protract over them ’ ; LXX eiXKvcras [A -^X-] 
ir avTovs ; Xhilg. ‘ protraxisti super eos’); 2 Es 1'-^ 

‘ How long shall 1 forbear them, unto whom I 
iiave done &o much good?’ {usqiicqno eos siistinebo) ; 
Eph 4'* = Col 3^^ ‘ forbearing one another ’ 
aW'rj'kwp). So Tindale’s tr. of Bev 2- ‘ thou cannest 
not forbeaie them which are evylF ; T. Adams, 
II Peter, on H, ‘ Kotten kernels under fair shells, 
full of Herod's and Xaaman’s exceptives: in this 
forbear us’ ; Livingstone, Memorable Chnrnrter- 
istics (Wodrow, Select Bioq. i. 324), ‘somewhat 
forborn for their non-conformity’; and bhaks. 
OthellOj I. ii. 10 — 

‘ with the little godliness I have, 

I did full hard forbear him.’ 

RV introduces ‘forbearing’ in this sense into 
the text of 2 Ti 2-'^ from AYm, the text of AV 
being ‘patient’ (Gr. dve^iraKos, lit. ‘patient of 
\Yrong,’ from fiit. of dvexo/xai. to bear, and kolkjp 
wrong) ; and it is in this sense only that Forbear- 
ance occurs, Ko 2'^ 3-° [dvoxb)^ both of God’s for- 
bearance with men ; and in BY, Ph 4P ‘Let your 
foibearaiice he known unto all men' (r5 cirtciKes ; 
VY ‘moderation.’ KYm ‘gentleness’: Vincent, 

’ From dKjs, reasonable, hence not undiihf rigorous ' ; 
Wyc. ‘pacience,’ Tind. ‘softenes,’ so Cov. Cran.; 
Gen. ‘patient mind,’ so Bish. ; ilhem. ‘modestie,’ 
filter Vulg. modestia, Luther ‘ Gelindigkeit,’ XVeiz- 
5 -acker ‘ Lindigkeit,’ the French YSS ‘douceur.’ 
The hlea. says X^incent, is ‘ Do not make a rigorous 
and ■'Vtinaie stand for what is your just due’). 
See ncA i-ticle. J. Hastings. 

FORBEABANCE, LONG - SUFFERING. — For- 
bearance is the tr. in AX^ of NT of dvoxv, and long- 
sutfeiing of }j.a.Kpodvp.ia. Their close connexion in 
meaning is shown by their combination in various 
passages. Thus in Ko 2* the wealth of God's 
‘forbearance and long-sutfering ’ is mentioned as 
designed to lead men to repentance. In Ho 3-^ 
the f. of God is the ground, not of the forgiveness 
of sins, hut of their pretermission ; not of the 
annulling, l)ut of the suspension of His punish- 
ment. The same combination is required of 
Christians in Eph 4'-^ ; they are to walk worthy 
of their calling, ‘with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love,’ where the last words in- 
terpret tlie first. In OT dvox^i seems to occur 
only in 1 Mac 12-“^ in the technical sense of ‘truce’ ; 
the corresponding verb is used in a wide range of 
meanings, which, however, are easily connected 
•PTitli each other. Marpbdvfios, again, in the LXX 
is the regular rendering of the Heb. It 

is most frequently used of God, and in combina- 
tion with such words as ttoXv^Xcos, olKTipp^cav, iXefi- 
ikiiiv. It designates that attribute of God in 
virtue of which He bears long with that which 
provokes His anger, and does not proceed at once 
to execute judgment upon it. 

XVherc j.LaKpo6vpLLa is used of men, the meaning 
is sometimes rather different. It becomes akin 
to patience as well as to forbearance. Thus^ it 
is combined with vTrofxov'f) in Col and with 
KaKOTrd&eux L'icl XVH) in J a 0 ^^ ; cf . also 2 Ti 3^_^. These 
examples, as w'-ell as those in He Ja 5"^', Sir 2*, 
prove that Trench’s distinction is hardly accur- 
ate, viz. that /mKpo&dfita will he found to express 


patience in respect of persons. vTropovq patierve in 
respect of things. In the pa.N^nges jii^t quoted 
fxaKpodvfiLa is shown in bravely enduring the 
of w’hat seem adverse circumstances, the trials of 
the good life, and is better reproduced hj " patience ’ 
or ‘endurance’ than by ‘ long-suffenog. A real 
I)arallel to this use is foun«l in I XIac S'*, wiiere we 
are told how' the Romans subdued all Spain bv 
their counsel and their fianpodvaia ; where the w’ortl 
evidently means their stubborn persistence, that 
quality m virtue of wiiich, though »oiiietmies de- 
feated in battle, they were ahvavs victorious in 
war. But though this seu'se of fiaKpodi\aia is repre- 
sent od in NT, the })revailmg one is that wliich is 
akin, noc to endurance but to forbeaianee; it is 
a slowness, like cliat of God, in avenging wrongs, 
a restraint of anger, a gentleness and meekness 
in dealing wdth tliose wdio treat us ^ unjustly. The 
synonymous word in this direction B rather TtpuTris 
than vTTOfxGvr}. Tliere is a difficult passage about 
God’s long-suffering in Lk 13". It we compare 
Sir 32-- 6 /cupios o) fiij Sp^dvvri oi5e gh p.afcpadigqirei 
67r’ auTois, ecas dv ervuTpi'S’^ oaapjv dpeXeqpjPtoy, it can 
hardly seem doubtful tliat the evangelist meant 
by his last woids, ‘though lie shows lung indul- 
gence to them,' i.e. to the enemies of the elect ; if, 
how'ever, ex’ aiVoFs must refer to tlie elect, then 
there seems no clear meaning to he got bat hy 
confining the force of the ov to the first clause, 
and saying that Gocl surely does not exercive long- 
suffering (this would he the effect of the iiiterioga- 
tive firi) where the interests of His elect are at 
stake, but avenges them speedily.^ But whatever 
we make of this case, there is no uoiiut that long- 
suffering and forbearance are charaeterEticaily ami 
conspicuously qualities both of the divine and of 
the Christian cliaracter. As distinguished from 
each other, dvoxv suggests that it is merely a 
temporary restraint that is being practiced ; this 
may be the case wdth p.aKpodvpla. also, indeed it is 
the case, and hence such warnings as w^e have in 
Ro 2^^*, but it is not suggested by the word 
itself. J. Dexxey. 

FORBID.— To forbid is to order one not to do a 
thing, and the proper construction is a persona! 
object and an intin., as 1 Tli 2^^ ‘ Forbidding iis to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be '^aved.’ 
But custom allow's the omission of the person, as 
Lk 23- ‘ XX"e found this fellow^ iierverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Ciesar ' ; or of 
the intin., as Nu 11-^ ‘ Xly lord XIoses, forbid them,’ 
Xlt 3^-^ ‘ But John forbad"^ him.’ But when ‘ forbid ’ 
is found with an impers. object and that alone, the 
construction is quite irregular. There are two 
instances, 2 P 2^ ’ ‘a dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet’ 
(RY ‘ stayed’),* and Ac 10^^ * Can any man forbid 
w^ater tliat these should not be baptized?’ !n 
both cases the Greek verb [KidXveiv] is that u-;uaHy 
translated ‘ forbid,’ and in Greek writers it lias the 
meanings of ‘restrain’ (as 2 P 2^®) and * refuse ' (as 
Ac lO^B, the Eng. verb ‘forbid’ has not pro- 
perly these meanings, and should not have been 
used. In both places ‘ forbid ’ is as old as yciif, 
wiio, following the X"ulg. prokiberc, used the word 
very freely : compare its use in Ac i F" ‘ XVho was Y , 
that myghte forbeede the Lord, that he gvue not 
the Hooli Goost to hem that bileueden in the name 
of Jhesu Crist ? ’ 

From XV'yelif also conies God forbid, the strong 
and striking translation of Middh and of « 
yipoiTO. 

HdlUdJk is a subst. formed from the verb hdM to oi 

(ceremonially) profane, the suffix being' locative. It is used 

* Cf. Paraphrase (177S») — 

‘ The contrite race he counts his fnenos, 

ITorbids the suppllant’'s faE-' 
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only as an exclamation, Ad profanum ! Away with it ' Far 
he it ! Twice it stands alone m the sentence, 1 S 20- (•iV'jij 
ri'.D^ >{^5 EV ‘ God forbid ; thou shalt not die ’)• Sometimes a 
pronoun accompanies it, 1 S 2^0 ('*7 EV ‘ Be it far from 

me ’)» so Gn 1 S 209 2215. But most freqiientlj’’ it is con- 

nected with the sentence bj’’ a conjunction, jr:5 with infin. 
Gn 1825 447 17, Jos 2419, 1 S 1223, 2 S 2317, 1 Oh lli9, and 
(attached to the ‘profane’ thing’) Job 3410 hiib n^‘:n, 

EV ‘Fai be it from God that he should do wickedness’); or 
DX 1 S 1445 247, 2 S 20-9, Job 275. The exclamation tended to 
assume the form of an oath, and in four places the name of J" 
IS added, IS 247 2111, 2S 2317, 1 Ch Illy. The shorter form 
is used Gn IS'^otts, Job 34io. 

The LXX translates the word variously : hy yivacr* 
Gn 447- 17, Jos 2229 2419, 1 K 213 ; by (with or without 

fjLOi, croc) Gn 182? 6*5, 1 s 230 1223 202*9 2215 24« 2611 . by Wiui fjuoi 
[6 tisc^] 2 S 2020 6*5 2317, 1 Oh 13 19 ; by KCfiios 1 S 1445 ; and by 
]u,yi fXQi £i'/i Job 275. 

The Vulg. is more uniform, rendering by Absit (hoc) a me (fe, 
etc.) in all places except Gn 1S2?9 nequaqnatn, 447 where abdt 
of Old Lat. may have dropped out, 1 S 1445 Hoe neja& est, and 
Fropitius sit mihi Dominus in 1 S 243 2eii, 2 S 2317, 1 K 213. 

Wyelif followed the Vulgate, the later version having *Fer 
he it fro me, thee,’ etc., where\"er Vulg. has Abstt (hoc) a me, tc, 
etc., and ‘ The Lord be merciful to me’ in 1 S 243 2Gii, 2 S 23i7, 
1 K 213 ; -while Gn 447 ig * \vhi speketh cure Lord so,’ and 
1 S 1445 ‘ This is unleueful ’ The earlier version is less uniform, 
thus Jos 2229 ^ God shilde fro us this hidows gilt,’ 1 Ch lli9 ‘ God 
sheelde,’ 1 S 1445 < that is felony.’ So, wherever [m'/i •yivoi'To 
occurs in NT the earlier Wyc. vers, has ‘ Fer be it,’ but the 
later has always ‘God forbede.’ And this phrase was accepted 
hj- Tindale, and after him by nearly all the Versions both in OT 
for IitUUdh and in NT for ju.>, •yivo/re!' 

AV and EV translate hdlilcih by ‘God forbid’ (‘The Lord 
forbid ’ 1 S 246 2611, 1 K 213, and ‘ My God forbid it me ’ 1 Ch 1119) 
everywhere except Gn 1823 6is, i g £30 209 2215, 2 S 2020 his 2317, 
where the \Vyclifite phrase ‘Far be it from’ or ‘Be it far 
from’ has been retained. This phrase Amer. EV prefers 
throughout OT. 

As we have seen, /uvi ybotro is only one of the renderings of 
TjidlilAh in LXX. Of the others occurs t'wdce in NT, 

Ac 1014 118 (EV * Not so, Lord ’), and "asw? e-oi once, Mt 1622 
(EV ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord ’). But M yivoiro is found fifteen 
times, all but Lk 2016 being in St. Paul’s Epistles, and in Welve 

St. Paul’s fourteen instances it is used to express the apostle’s 
abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be falsely drawn 
from his argument. See Burton, JSiT Moods and Tenses'^, p. 79. 
EV translates everjn.vhere hy ‘God forbid,’ a phrase which 
is undoubtedly more forcible than the original, and for 
which Lightfoot suggests ‘ Nay, verily,’ or ‘ Away with the 
thought.’ 

* God forbid ’ occurs also in Apocr., 1 Mac 221 < Ood forbid that 
we should forsake the law and the ordinances’ ("I>£«d? 
xMTeckehm, EV ‘Heaven forbid,’ EVm ‘Gr. May he be pro- 
pitious Cf. 2 S 2317 Sept.’) ; 910 ‘ Then Judas said, God forbid 
that I should do this thing (IVI^ f^ot yivoiTo ‘roiy^ircti, EV * Let it 
not be so that I should do this thing’). J. HASTINGS. 

FOBCE. — The subst. * force’ has become restricted 
in meaning since 1611. It then signified a man’s 
personal might, as Jer 23^^ "their course is evil, 
and their force is not right’ (■"t-i n:, Cheyne "their 
might or heroism’); even physical strength, as 
Dt 34^ " Ms eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ (nb, only here, but adj. is moist, fresh, 
of fruit, Nu 6^, or of growing or freshly-cut wood, 
Ezk 17-^ Gn 30®'^, hence " neither had his freshness 
fled ’—-Driver) ; Job 40^® " his force is in the navel 
(RV muscles) of his belly’ (px, here of behemoth, 
in 187*12 of man’s strength) ; Am 2^^ "the strong 
shall not strengthen his force’ (iij). Cf. Ps 102^ 
(Sternhold and Hopkins)— 

‘ My wonted strength and force he hath abated in the way.* 

Force as a personal attribute is now restricted to 
strength in action or application, as it is in Ezk 34^ 
‘ with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them ’ 
(Hi-jm) ; and in the phrase " take by force,’ which in 
Mt Jn 6^^, Ac 23^® is the tr’^ of the single verb 
apTrd^Giv, to seize. 

The phrase " of force ’ is now replaced by * in 
force.’ It occurs He 9^7 < testament is of force 
after men are dead ’ (^^^cuos) ; and in a slightly 
different sense, 2 Es 7”® ‘ the good deeds shall be 
of force, and wicked deeds shall bear no rule’ 
{iustitice vigilahnnt, RV "shall awake’); cf. g®’ 
" the law perisheth not, but remaineth in his force’ 
{permansit in suo honors, RV ‘in its honour’). 
The phrase was also used in the sense of " by com- 


pulsion,’ as we still use ‘perforce’; so eften 
JShaks. as I Henry IV, II. in. 12(J — 

‘Will this content 3011, Kate? 

It must, ot torce ‘ ; 

Jul, Cm. IV. lii. 203 — 

‘ Good reasons must, of force, give place to better* ; 

Milton, PL iv. 813— 

‘ No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Ot torce to its own likeness ’ ; 

and i. 144 — 

‘ Our conqueror (whom I new 
Of force believe almighty)’ — 

though Craik thinks ‘ of force ’ in the last passage 
may mean "in power.’ 

For Force, Forces = military strength, see Army. 

J. Hastings. 

FORD (nayo, n-jnys. In Jg 12®*® AV needlessly 
substitutes " passages ’ for " lords ’ ; in 2 S 15*^ 17^® 
RV has "fords’ {m-i^y) where AV has "plains’ (nmy). 
See Driver’s note, ad loe.). — Fords were important 
landmarks in early OT times, when there were no 
bridges across rivers. There seem to liave been 
two principal fords across the Jordan — (1) that 
opposite Jericho (Jos 27, Jg 3^®, 2S 19^®), used to 
this day for crossing from I’al. into Moab, o.xcept 
in early summer when the river is in flood (Jos 3^®) ; 
(2) Betliabara (the reading of TUand AV, but WH 
and RV have Bethany) where John baptized ( Jn F®). 
The site has been identibed by the oflicers of the 
Ordnance Survey, and described by Concler as the 
spot called 'Abdrah, where the Jamd river, flowing 
down the Valley of Jezreel, debouches into the 
Jordan [Tent WorJc in Pal, p. 229). Some of the 
fords of the Joidan, of which about forty Avere iden- 
tified by the Pal. Survey, are impassable in apri Mg or 
early summer, as the waters, swollen by the med* 
ing^ of the snows of the Lebanon and adioining 
regions, rise and overflow tlieir banks, cover -ig the 
alluvial plains on either side. Such was the ca*-^ 
when the Isr. under Joshua crossed on dry ground 
by command of J" to besiege Jericho (Jos 3^°). 
Amongst the other fords mentioned in Scripture 
are those of the Jabbok (Gn 32^**^) and the Arnon, a 
river descending from the tableland on the east of 
the Jordan Valley, and at the time of the Isr. 
invasion forming the boundary between the 
Moabites and the Amorites (Nu 2F®), also referred 
to in Is 16^. The Romans were probably the first 
great bridge-builders over the streams of Palestine. 
(See, further, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 2(36, 337 n. ; 
Moore, Jttdges, 102 f. 214; Driver, Text of Sam. 
245, 257.) E. Hull. 

FORECAST. — In the phrase ‘ forecast devices,’ 
Dn 1124. RV "devise devices’), the 

meaning is " contrive beforehand,’ as Golding (1587), 
De Mornay, xiii. 203, ‘ At the first sight the thing 
which was forecast by good order, seemeth to 
happen by adventure.’ In Wis 17^^ the word 
occurs in the sense of " think beforehand,’ ‘ for- 
bode’; "Wickedness . . . always forecasteth 
grievous things’ ( 5 ^®-**' TrpodXrjcpev, but B irpoaGLXndev, 
whence RVm "hath added’). 

FOREFRONT. — In earlier use the * forefront 
was opposed to the "backfront,’ as Evelyn (1659), 
To B. Boyle, 3 Sept. "To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot 
walled in of a competent square,’ and Leoni (1728), 
I. xxxix. 2, "From the . . . Fore- 
front of the Work I draw a Line quite tliro’ to 
the Back-front.’ But the "back’ being no longex 
called a " front,’ ‘ forefront ’ is mostly reidacod oy 
"front.’ It is used in AV as oi (1) D’m face, 
2 K 16^'^, Ezk 40^® 47^ ; (2) DUi^ ViD overagainst th& 

face. Ex 26» 28^7^ Lv 2 S ll^®; X3) iv tdoth. 
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1 S 14® ; (4) head, 2 Ch 20’-^ ; and Tpocrojirov face, 

1 Mac 4®'. RF changes Lv ‘upon the mitre, 
even upon his forefront,’ into ‘upon the mitre, in 
front ’ ; and 1 S 14® ‘ The forefront of the one was 
situate northward ’ into ‘ The one crag rose up on 
the north.’ RV also adds Jos 22^^ ‘in the tore- 
front of the land of Canaan’ AV ‘over 

against’) ; and Ezk 40^® ‘ And from the forefi'ont 
of the gate at the entrance unto the forefront of 
the inner porch’ (d^n priN’n us"*?];,’, AV 

* from the face . . . unto the face ’). 

FOREGO. — Sir 7^^ ‘ Forego not a wise and good 
^Yoman : for her grace is above gold’ (/lij dcrruxei 
')vvaLKbs cro(p7j^ Kai dycLd?]<;, RV ‘ Forgo not a wise 
and good wife’). The Gr. verb occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only in ‘ Miss not the discourse of the 
elders’ (IIV ‘aged’). In NT it is found only in 
the Fastoial Epistles, 1 Ti 1® (EV ‘swerve’), 6-^ 
(EV ‘err’), 2 Ti 2^® (EV ‘err’), and at each 
occurrence RVm gives ‘miss the mark,’ which 
is its lit. meaning (d and crruxos, a metric). The 
meaning here is almost certainly that suggested 
by Wahl noli separa?'i ah uxotq sapimte, ‘do not 
separate yourself from, i.e, do not divorce a wise 
W’lfe.’ And that is probably the meaning of AY, 
which seems to be a new tr^, the eailier Versions 
having uniformly ‘ Depart not from a discreet and 
good woman.’ * with the addition, ‘that is fallen 
unto thee for thy portion in the fear of the Lord,’ 
after Vulg. qicam sortitus es in timorz Domini. 
For in earlier Eng. ‘ forgo ’ had the meaning of 
forsake, as Cursor Mundi (1340), 13,280, ‘ Petur and 
andrew . . . wdth o word haue thei ship forgone ’ ; 
and Shaks. Henry VIII. III. ii. 422 — 

* Crom. 0 my lord, 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs for^o 
So «ood, so noble, and so true a master’ ’ 

And this sense is still in use poetically, as in Mrs. 
Drowning, Catarina to Camoens, iv. — 

‘ And if they looked up to you, 

All the light which has forgone them. 

Would be gathered back anew ’ 

The spelling of modern editions of AV is forego, but forgo, 
which is the spelling oi 1611 (‘ forgoe ’)» i'^ the correct form. 
Forego is a different word, and means ‘to go before,’ as 
Fotherby (1619), Atheom. n. iii. 2. 214, ‘The cause doth 
alwayes his effect fore-goe.’ The prep, in ‘forgo’ is/or(Ger. 
ver), not fore, and reverses the meaning of the verb, as in 
forbid, fordo, forget, forswear, forspent, torspoke. In forbear 
and forgive it ad(fe force to the simple verb. 

J. Hastings. 

FOREHEAD (ns,'?, /t^rwTrov).— Tiiis 'word occurs 
repeatedly in the Bible, both in a literal and in a 
metaphorical sense. It was upon his forehead 
that the high priest wore the plate of gold inscribed 
‘ Holy to the Lord’ (Ex 28®**} ; the stone slung hy 
David entered the forehead of Goliath (1 S 17"^) ; 
leprosy broke out in the forehead of Uzziah when 
he sought to burn incense (2 Ch 26^^^-). In Jer 3^ 

‘ a liarlot’s forehead ’ is the type of shamelessness j 
in Ezk 3'^* ®* ® the people in their obstinacy are 
described as ‘ of an hard forehead,’ but the 
prophet’s forehead is to be made hard against 
them, his determination is to be equal to their 
own. In Ezk 9^^* a mark is directed to be put on 
the forehead of the faithful in Jerusalem. The 
name for this mark is tav, a letter (n) which may 
have been used in much the same Avay as a X 
amongst ourselves (cf. Job 31®®, where, however, 
the sense appears to be somewEat different; see 
Davidson’s and Dillmann’s notes, ad loc.). It is 
even possible that the reference in Ezk is to 
practices such as that described in Is 44® ‘ Another 
shall mark on his hand, Unto the Lord.’ See 
Cuttings in the Flesh, vol. i. p. 538^ These 
OT passages suggested the NT usage (Rev 7® 9^^ 
131® W’ ® 17® 20^ 22^). 

* Except Wyclif (1382), ‘ Wile thou not gon awei fro a wel 
felende womnian, and a good.’ 
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In Ezk wdiere AV has ‘ I put a jewel on thy | 
forehead,’ RV gives more correctly ‘ I put a ring , 
upon tliy nose ’ n'l |nKi). j 

For Lv 13^^^' (‘ forehead bald’) see Baldness. i 

J. A. Selbie. 

FOREIGNER occurs four times in AV. It is the ^ 
tr" in Ex 12-*® of (RV more accurately ‘so- | 
joumer’), in Dt 15® and Ob of , and in ; 
Epli 2^® of TrdpoiKos (RV ‘ sojouimer’). II V siifi- . 
stitutes ‘foreigner’ for AV ‘stranger’ as of , 
■’.ei’p in Lv 23-’, and of in Dt" 17^® 2[F. 

Amer. RV makes the same change in liu 2^*^, 2 S ! 
15^‘h where the Heb. word is the same. ! 

A cognate term is alien (s), which occurs in AV i 
of Ex 18® as of m (RV correctly ‘ .sojoiiruer * t, 
of -OI in Is 61®, and of 'iri in Dt 14 -’ (RV i 
‘foreigner'), Job 19^®, Ps 69*^, La 5-. RV adds ' 
Ex 12^h Ezk 44'’- Pr 5^®, where AV has ‘ stranger,’ j 
and Ps 144”* where AV has ‘ strange children ’ j 
(Heb. in all these nri v). ! 

Strangers is the favourite rendering in AV, not ^ 
only of ’“121 or n 2 rp and "ij (see below i, hut also of 
13 and n^in. The latter circiim -lance is specially 
unfortunate, because it obscures to the Eng. reader 
the distinction between the fore iy/icr and the 
wdiich in Heb. is marked clearly enough, and on 
which not a little depends for the undei standing 
of many passages. Tiie yer is indeed a foreigner 
by birth, but he resides in Israel and is j>roteete<l 
by the community; whereas the foreigner proper 
{n 2 .;) is not only an alien by birth, but has neitlier 
home nor rights in Israel. It •would have been 
well if KV had uniformly, instead of occasionally, j 
substituted ‘sojourner’ tor ‘stranger’ as the j 
of 13, and left ‘strange:,’ ‘foreigner,’ ‘alien’ to 
represent such words as ’ 12 ; and ir. 

We shall now examine the linguistic usage of ■ 
the last two Heb. \vords and their equivalents in 
LXX and NT. 

(а) 1? (zth’) in its root meaning appears scarcely to differ from 

gel, although ultimately the two words have very diff»-ie.3ti 
connotations. The orig sense of both is one tvfw iurm amae 
from the %cay (nc. to lodge somewhere). It is easy to connect 
this With the idea of a stranger or alien. Amongst other 
applications IT is used to designate one who is not of a priestly 
family, Ex 29=^ snSJ, Nu 310.38 iS7 (all P), Lv 2210 12 U (H). or 
who does not belong to the tnbe of Le\i, Nu IS^ (P). The 
plur. D’-iT is a frequent designation of foreign (generally hostile) 
peoples m contrast to Israel, Hos 7^ 87, Is^ U, Ezk JI 3 ^", . 

Ob etc. The LXX equivalents are (l?JaTp(&g and 1 

the former of which occui-s not infrequently in NT, the latter 
only once (Lk of the Samaritan lei>er). * 

(б) '“>21 (iiokhri) or *i3l“p {ben-nekhCii ). If the root idea here * 
is strangeness, perhaps ‘stranger’ might with advantage be j 
reserved as the si>ecial tr“ of these two equivalent tenns. ’“’21 

is li nVi ‘ exile ’ in 2 S 15^9 (of Ittai the Gittite) ; it is opposed 
to a ‘brother’ (Uk), i.e. a fellow-Israelite, in Dt 153 1715 ; it is 
used of the stranger who directs his prayer tov'ards the temple 
of Israel’s God, 1 K 8-^1 = 2 Ch 6^2; of the foreign wives (n''-!2 ), 

102 ; of foreign garb (H-i perhaps referring to the 

uniform of the foreign body-guard), Zeph (ef. *T2r'?2 ‘ every- 
thing foreign,’ Neh 1330). The commonest LXX equivalent Is 
uXKcTp, 0 f (fit Ac 76 , He 119 34). also occurs (e.g. 

Gn 1727 , E.X 1243, Lv 2223, Is 603 6) and (Is 2<5 61®). 

This last, which is the favourite LXX tr« of D'ft ”*^3 (Philistines), 
occurs only once in NT (Ac lO^S of Cornelius). Another 
favourite LXX rendering of ’“T2I is Isv®? (e.g. 2S of Ittai). 

It is the exact opposite of iTivdfpnh.. The only instances ot ita 
occurrence in NT are Mt 25^ 38. 43 277,^ Ac ir-^, Eph 2 ^“ 

He 1113, 3 Jn 3. 

As in olden times foreigner and enemy were almc«t convert- 
ible terms, we find both ”tj and ’-»3I used so as to include the 
idea of hostility or barbarism (cf. Is 17, Ps 54®, Ezk 11®, Hos 7® | 

[all D'^T], Ps 1844. 45 The same meaning of hmtUe is | 

contained in the kKKivpiot of He 1134 , 1 Mac I® 'jJ, iSir 45^^ etc ). 

Presence and Position of Foreigners in 
Israp:l.— I n the early stages of their liktory, tiie 
relations of Israel to foreigners did not differ essen- 
tially from those of other nations. As tlie law, 
however, was gradually introduced, the attitude 
of Israelites to non-Israilites undertvent a material 
change, until ultimately the ‘nations’ out4de 
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Israel became the ‘heathen,’ while the stianger 
domiciled in Israel, the ‘jer,’ became the ‘j)ro&e- 
lyte^ (Bertliolet). 

{a) The pre-Deuterono^nie Period. — Our earliest 
sources contain abundant references to foreigners, 
whether passing strangers or residents in Israel. 
Trade was frequently the motive of their visits. 
The two Avords for ‘ merchant,’ aiD and both 
mean originally ‘traveller’ ; in Pr Sr-"* and Job 41® 
‘ Canaanite ’ is" s.'^monymous with ‘ trader,’ showing 
that in early times the travelling nierchantnien in 
Palestine had been, not Israelites, but Canaanites. 
The danger of travelling alone _( Jg 5®) was avoided 
by caravans, some of the most important of whose 
trade-routes traversed Palestine (Gn 37-®, 1 K 10-, 
Is 8“^ [Eng. 9^] 60®-'^, Ezk 2G^). It must never be 
forgotten that from the occupation of Canaan 
dowuAvards Israel Avas in constant contact Avith 
foreigners in the shape of the large remnants of 
the original inhabitants of the land. Our different 
sources offer different explanations of the survival 
of the Canaanites, but they all agree as to the fact 
(Ex 23‘’C Dt 7--, Jg 2-^ 3^^^-). We have the well- 
known story of the Gibeonites (Jos 9), as Avell as 
a Avhole list of Can. toAvns enumerated amongst 
the various Isr. tribes (Jg 1"’^^-) ; in it is the 
Isr. that dwell among the Can., while Issachar 
is actually tributary to the latter (Gn 49^^^* )• 

Jg 5^“^ (cf. 12^^) Ave hear of Amalekite remnants, 
in Jg 5-^ (cf. Ex lS^2^*)j 10^^ 1 S 15® of Kenites, 

Midianites, etc. The Jerahmeelites, the clans of 
Caleb, Othniel, Kenaz, etc. (1 S 30^^- 2®), apimar to 
have been of Arabian or Edomite origin. Even 
at the era of the Exodus the early narrative JE 
speaks of a ‘mixed multitude’ which attached 
itself to Israel (Ex 12^^, Nu 11^). Sliechcm Avas 
still a Can. city in the time of Abinielech (Jg 9) ; 
Jems, continued in the possession of the Jebusites 
down to the time of David (2 S 5®^*)? even 
after its conquest by the latter Ave find Araunah 
the Jebusite still in possession of property there 
(2 S 24 ; cf. Jos 15®-^, Jg 1-^) ; Rahab’s descendants 
dwell in Israel ‘to this day’ (Jos JE) ; Gezcr 
is first taken from the Can. by the Pharaoh Avho 
was Solomon’s father-in-law ( 1 K 9^®). 

The general attitude to foreigners AA^as one of 
hostility, Avhere some special agreement or safe- 
guard AA'as not present. Driven" out from liis old 
settlement, Cain protests, ‘ WhosoeA^'er findeth me 
shall slay me’ (Gn 4^-^). The Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5), the story of Samuel and Agag (1 S 15®^^*)> 
the cruelties of DaAud to his piisoners (2 S 8- 12®i), 
illustx'ate the prevailing temper towards a foreign 
foe. Conduct passes uncensured AAdien non-Israel- 
ites are concerned, Avhich Avould have been con- 
sidered improper toAvards a fell oav - countryman 
(Gn 12 Abi'aham and Pharaoh, Gn 26 Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gn 30®’^®'* Jacob and Laban, Ex 3-- tlie 
‘ spoiling ’ of the Egyptians). 

The position of Gie foreigner being so precarious, 
people AA’^ere sIoav to leave their oAvn country, esp. 
as this implied also abandoning the serAuce and 
losing the protection of their ancestral gods (1 S 
26^®). Amongst the most frequent causes that led 
to such self - expatiiation Avere famine (Gn 12^® 
Abraham, 26^ Isaac, 47-^ Jacob and his sons, Bu 
Elimelech and his family, 2 K 8^*- the Shunam- 
mite), blood-feud (Gn 4^®' Cain, Ex 2^^ Moses, 2 S 
IJ*^^ Absalom) or political reasons (1 S 27^ David, 
1 K ID® Jeroboam, ID' Hadad). 

There were, liOAvever, three circumstances that 
helped to mitigate the lot of tlie stranger in a 
strange land — (1) The hospitality to strangers, 
Avhich is one of the noblest virtues of ancient 
copies : ‘ the stranger did not lodge in the street, 
ut I opened my doors to the traA-eller’ (Job 3D-^: 
cf. Gn 18. 19. 24. 43, Jg 13. 19, 2 S 12^ 1 K 17). 
Public inns in the modern sense (the Eastern Man 


is something quite different) were unknoAvn and 
unneeded. In Lk 10®^ Ave first hear of an inn 
(TrardoxeToi') Avhere the host (Trat'doxeOs) takes pay- 
ment for accommodating travellers. While spies 
natuially received no consideration (Gn 42®, Jos 
2‘^^'), the narratrtes of Gn 19 and Jg 19 shoAV 
IiOAv scrupulously the old Isiaolites guarded their 
guests. In an age when the altar was univer- 
sally an asylum (see Altai?, p. 76'"), the helpless 
stranger AAms frequently considered to he under the 
special protection of the god of the land, hence 
the ‘fear of God’ (Gn 20^^ 42^®) Avms an extra safe- 
guard to him. (2) The alliances Avith other nations 
of Avhicli Ave read must have exercised a consider- 
able influence upon Israel’s attitude toAvards 
foreigners (1 K 15^®®^* Asa Avith Benhadad, 2 K 16® 
Is 7^ Pekah AAuth Rezin, 2K 16® Ahaz Avith Tiglatli- 
pileser, 2 K 17*^ Hosea Avitli So, 2 K 20^-''- Is 39 
fiezekiah Avith Merodach-baladan, Ezk 17^® Zede- 
kiah with Egypt). Those who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder against a common foe Avould not be 
strangers in each other’s country. One of the 
most familiar results of this intercourse is seen 
in the syncretism in religious matters, against 
AAdiicli the prophets protest (Is 17^®, Ezk 8"®'- etc.). 
(3) Israel’s OAvn trading enterprises, Avhich carried 
her citizens beyond the confines of Palestine (Ezk 
27^^ to Tyre, 1 K 9-® 10^^ 22^^® to Ophir, 20®^ to 
Damascus), taught the Israelites to sympathize 
Avith the feelings of a stranger Avlio came to 
sojourn in their land (Ex 23®). 

In Israel, as in most Oriental nations, the king 
encouraged the presence of foreigners at his court, 
and depended upon their fidelity more than upon 
that ot his OAvn subjects (IS 2D 22® Doeg the 
Edomite, 2S 15^® 20'^ IK 1®^. 44 Chorethites and 
Pelethites, 2 S 15^® Ittai the Gittite, 2 K ID*^® Car- 
ites). By foreign marriages the Isr. king also 
sought to strengthen liis position. Amongst David’s 
AAdves AA^ere Abigail a Kalibbite, Maacah a Geshur- 
itc (1 S 25*'®, 2 S 3®), Avliile liis sister Avas married to 
Ithra an Islimaelite (I Ch2^k not Israelite 2 S 17-®). 
Solomon’s harem included, besides Pharaoh’s 
daughter, IMoabitos, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidon- 
ians, and Hittites (IK ID). The Avife of Ahab 
AA'as Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16®^). Intermarriages Avitli the Can. 
are forbidden in Ex 34^®^- (JE), and there Avere 
doubtless many in Israel Avbo disliked mixed mar- 
riages (Gn 29^® 24®*®^, Nu 12^, Jg 14®) ; yet tliese 
must have been quite common. Unfortunately, the 
stoiy of Dinah and Sliechcm (Gn 34), Avliicli is of 
composite origin ( Wcllh. Comp. 47 f . , 312 f . ; Knenen, 
Abhandl. 255 ff.; see also aitt. SilECllEM, SiMLON), 
has been so often worked over that it is impossible 
to draAV inferences from it with certainty, but J g 
doubtless gives a true picture of the condition 
of tilings (cf. Gn 38®, Jg 8®\ 1 K 7^“^). It Avas really 
more through amalgamation than by war that the 
Can. Avere subdued. The tribe of Judah con- 
fessedly contained a large admixture of Can. 
elements (see Caleb), and Ed. Meyer goes the 
length of maintaining {ZAW, 1886, *pp. Iff.) that 
Joseph AA^as originally a Can. tribe. It is this pro- 
cess of amalgamation that helps to account for 
the rapid increase in the number of Israol’s Avarriora 
between the time of the judges and the early days 
of the monarchy (cf. Jg 5® Avith 2 S 24®). 

Besides foreign traders and resident g6rim, there 
must alAvays have been in Israel a' number of 
foreign slaves, either taken captive in war, or 
bought from Phoon. or otlier traders (Gn 17^®, Lv 
25441.^ Nu 31®®^*). See Slaves. 

(ft) The Period of the Deader onomie Legislation . — 
To protest against religious syncretism had always 
been a chief part of the prophet’s Avork. The 
worship of the Tyrian Baal, and the corrupbing 
influences of foreign civilization, Avere specially dis- 
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ta-^tefal to Elijah, whose feelings were shared by- 
Elisha and the usurper Jehu (2 K 9 . 10). It is 
signihcant that Jehonadab the son of Rechab is 
associated with Jehu (2 K 10 ^®^*), for the whole 
raison d'etre of the Recliabite movement lay in 
opposition to Can. civilization and in attachment 
to the primitive simplicity, alike in religious and 
secular matters (Jer 35, cf. W. R. Smith, Froph, 
of Isr. 84 f.). The attitude of the prophets who 
have left us their %eritmgs is equally clear (Am 2^^ 
315 511.25 (38 § 5 ^ jjos 2^9 9i» 10^- 12'ff* 14*^). Speci- 

ally noteworthy is Hos 9^ ‘ Rejoice not, 0 Israel, 
like the peoples,’ where already ' peoples’ is almost 
= • heathen.’ The same disinclination to foreigners 
appears in Is 2 *^ 10 *^ 17^^ 28^-^ 30^-^ (iwotest against 
foieign alliances), Zeph P- Jer 2 ^^^- 10 -® (although 
this last may be a late interpolation) 35 ^®^* 

These feelings find expression in the highest degree 
in the Denteronomic ‘law-book’ of Josiah’s reign 
(2 K 22 ). Israel is a ‘ holy people ’ (Dt 7®), and the 
land must not be ‘ defiled ’ ( 2 r-^) or ‘ caused to sin ’ 
(24^). The relation of Israelites to non-Israelites is 
henceforth determined by law. The watchword is 
separation. The old injunction of Ex 23^^^- (JE) is 
repeated in much stronger terms in Bt 7 ^’® 

(where the present aversion takes the form of a 
past command to exterminate the Can.), and 
special stress is laid upon the prohibition of inter- 
marriages with Can. (Bt 7-^, Jos 23^^). Further, in 
Bt 15^ and 23-^ the foreigner {nokhri) is expressly 
e.xcluded from participation in two of the Israelite’s 
privileges — that of having a creditor’s claims 
waived" every seventh year, and that of borrowing 
without having to pay interest. In Bt 14-^ he is 
allowed to use for food the flesh of an animal that 
has died of itself, a concession which, although 
made in the same passage to the ycr, is ultimately 
withdiawn from the latter, and pronounced to be 
improper for any dweller in the land of Israel 
(l-iV 17^®). See Cer. 

It is well to remember that universalism as w'ell 
9 .S particularism may be traced in the conduct and 
the teaching of the early prophets (cf. IK 17®^* 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 2 K 5 Elisha 
and Kaaman, Is 2^'‘^=Mic 4^"'^ the oiacle of the 
mountain of the Lord’s house). This element found 
expression, however, in the direction of proselytiz- 
ing the ger, not in that of cultivating friendly 
relations with foreigners proper. For the develop- 
ment of this subject see (5er. 

(c) The Exilic and Post- Exilic Fe7'iods. — If an 
approximation of qtir to Israelite was fostered by 
the Beut. legislation, and grew’ as time -went on, 
upon the other hand the gulf het-vveen Israelite 
and foreigner became always wider. Even in the 
‘unclean’ land of their exile (Ezk 4^^**), Avliere 
sacrifice could not be oflered, Israel could cling to 
her Sabhathto and to circumcision, and probably 
meetings akin to those of the later synagogue con- 
tributed to the maiutaining of her separate exist- 
ence and manner of life. The legislative pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel is specially instructive for our 
subject. The uncircumcised foreigners who kept 
guard in the temple (2 K 1 and probably per- 
formed oilier services (see Chekethites), are hence- 
forward to be strictly excluded (Ezk 44®"^®), and 
sii:‘h functions are to be discharged by the Levites 
(ci. 44 ^’-^ priests to marry only virgins of the seed 
of the house of Israel or the widow of a priest). 

The exiles who returned from Babylon had to 
solve the problem of their relations with the other 
inhabitants of Judsea and with their neighbours. 
A large number of the original inhabitants had 
never been carried captive at all, Edomites and 
others had taken possession of unoccupied settle- 
ments, and the colonkts planted by^^the - Assyr. 
king in Samaria (2 K 17^*^'') had probably also 
encroached on Judaea. The majority of the old 


inhabitants, and a section of the returned exiles, 
ivere quite willing to coalesce ivitli their neigh- 
bours (Xeh 13--^, Mai 2‘i), but, thanks to the tieiy 
zeal of Ezra and Nehemiah, such an incorporating 
union w’as prevented. The unsparing rigour with 
which the tw’o refoimers carried out their woik is 
matter of history. JSee Ezra, Xehemiah. It w’as 
a veritable crisis. W eapons of various kinds -were 
used on both sides. It may he that literature w’as 
pressed into the service. If Bt 23*^'^ be, as Well- 
hausen and Cornill think, a later interpolation, it 
may date from this period, w’hiie the Book of Ruth 
may have been a manifesto issued by the party of 
toleration. The triumpii of the puritan party was 
completed w’lien the covenant w’as sealed (Neli Ifr 
‘ that we w’ould not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for 
our sons,’ and w-hen the Torali (P) w’as accepted as 
the norm of Israel’s conduct (Neli Sj. The ideal 
of P, even more than of B, is a holy people dwell- 
ing in a holy land, and serving God according to 
the prescriptions of His law i.Xu 35’-^^, cf. Lv’ 

The narrative portions of P carefully omit or 
modify what does not tally with this conception 
{e.g. no mention of jMoses’ "^sojourn in ^lidiari. or 
his relations with the priest of that people ; 
Balaam, again, could not be a prophet of J hut 
becomes a Midianite counsellor, by whose in- 
strumentality Israel was led into immorality). In 
accordance with the abov’e concejitions, Ezra de- 
liberately sought to erect a hedge, not only around 
the lawg but around Israel, and thus to i>revent all 
contact, except wiiat was absolutely unavoidable, I 
with those outside the pale of Juiaism. If tlie 
gcr had become the proselyte to be welcomed, the 
nokhri had become the heathen to he shunned. 

For the further development of the subject sec 
Gentile.?, Heathen. 

Literatuhe. — Bertholet’s monograph, Die SteUung d Isr. u. 
d. Ji(d. zit d. Fremden (to which the above article has sxveeial 
obligations); Driver, D’ltf. xxxif., 9S, 2.‘i9 ; W. R. Smith, I 

OTJC^ 279, 3G4f.; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 6"; Schurer, II JF i 

II. i. 51-56; Beiizlnger, Heb Arch. 339 f., 350, 479; Thayer, 1 
NT Lex., and Cremer, Bib.-Tkeol. Lex. s. a/jirstsf. 1 

J. A. Seleie. I 

FOREKNO’S?, FOREORDAIN.— Both these words • 
translate the same Greek verb Trpoy.vudKeiv, the 
fonner in Bo 8-^, the latter in 1 P 1-*^. ‘ Fore- 

ordain’ does not appear before Ihll, but Tindale 
introduced ‘ordain before ’ in 1 P 1-^, which wa.s the 
more surprising that in Ro 8^ he translated both 
verbs correctly, ous irpoiyvw Kal irpodpLaev, “ those 
wiiich he knewe before, he also ordey ned before.’ 

Botli verbs are rare in English, the earliest certain 
example of ‘ foreordain ’ found by Oxf. Eng. Jjict. 
being Norton’s tr“ of Calvin’s Institutes (15CB, 
hi. 202, ‘ Some to be forcordeined to saluation, 
other some to destruction,’ though the ptep. is 
found in the Prol. to Wyclifs jMark (1420), ‘The 
for-ordenede John.’ RF tr. 1 P 1-*“ correctly ‘was 
foreknown,’ and retains ‘ foreordain ’ for 'irpoopi'^eiv 
wherever it occurs, Ac 4-^ ( A V ‘ determine before ’), 

Ro 8^* ^ ( AV ‘ predestinate’), 1 Co 2^ (AV ‘ordain’}, 

Eph 1®- (AY ‘ predestinate ’). 

1 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — As an attribute of God, j 
foreknowledge is simply a special case or aspect of * 
omniscience. God know’s all things, therefore not ; 
only the present and the past, but the future also, 
must lie open to His sight. This is im|)lied in all 
His promises, whether they refer to the individual 
only, as where offspring is promised to Abraham 
(Gn 18^"^), or are on a national scale, as when the 
glory of Abraham’s descendants is foretold (Gn 18^®). 

It is implied also in the warnings which God gives, 
or causes to he giv’en, as in tne , story of Lot and 
Sodom (Gii 19), or in that of Moses before Pharaoh 
(Ex 8-11). To an earlier Pharaoh God shows in a 
dream ‘what he is about to do’ (Gn 41^), and i 
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similarly, at a later period, to Nebncliadnezzar 
‘Avhat shall be in the latter days’ (Dn ^). In 
all sneli eases, however, it may be objected that 
they are less examples of foreknowledge than 
declarations regarding His own future action on the 
part of One who has full power of doing what He 
wills ; that they illustrate therefore omnipotence 
rather than omniscience. This close association of 
the two attributes must always be allowed for in 
the usage of Scripture. Where all events are re- 
ferred to the direct action of the Deity, it is not 
strange that He should know and foretell what He 
is about to do. It may be the sense that thus to 
foreknow and bring about events demonstrates the 
existence and activity of the divine, or it may be 
that the course of the world was already regarded 
as possessing a relative independence, which fuinis 
tlie ground of the appeal to the foreknowledge of 
God as proving His superiority to the idols of the 
nations. Such an appeal occurs more than once in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e.y. Is 42'*^ ‘Behold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new things do I declare ; 
before they spring forth I tell you of them ’ ; 46^*^ 

‘ Declaring the epd from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done ; saying, 
My counsel shall stand ’ ; cf. also 44^'® 48^* In 
the NT Jesus asserts foreknowledge on the part of 
God of what is yet hidden even from the Son (Mk 
and St. James (Ac 15^®), quoting the words of 
Amos (9^^* ^2), substitutes for ‘ tne Lord that doeth 
this,’ ‘the Lord who maketh these things known 
from the beginning of the world. ’ All the references, 
indeed, to the fultilment of prophecy, which are so 
frequently found in the NT, are intelligible only on 
the assumption that they are taken as evidencing 
the foreknowledge of God. 

It is, however, in its application, not to events 
generally, but to .salvatiooi, and that both of the 
individual and of the community, that the question 
of the divine foreknowledge has arrested the 
attention, engaged the thoughts, and sometimes 
tried the hearts of men. True piety refers all 
things to God, and rejoices to see in the individual 
life of faith and love the manifestation of divine 
activity. It seems to it that, were the case other- 
wise, there could be no assurance of salvation, and 
the peace which is the most priceless possession of 
God’s children would be impossible to them. It is 
argued that, as God is both able and willing to 
bring about the salvation of the individual, He 
must know beforehand, not only His purpose to do 
so, but its fulfilment. We refer salvation, along 
with all other events, to the Divine Will ; but, as 
God is not only Supreme Will but Supreme In- 
telligence, before, or accompanying the forthputting 
of that will there must be an act of knowledge. 
Thus foreknowledge comes to bo associated with 
Election and Predestination (which see) as a 
constitutive element in the ultimate ground of the 
salvation made known in Christ. But in proportion 
as this conclusion removes difficulties on the one 
side, it raises them on the other. While theoretic- 
ally admitting the determinative influence of the 
divine action upon the course of events in general, 
we recognife that to us they are contingent, and 
we are not perplexed by a difficulty which we 
scarcely feel. But with the question of personal 
salvation it is diflerent. Foreknowledge nere im- 
plies a determinative action which seems to leave 
no room for choice, or moral freedom. Further, 
experience shows that there are gradations in the 
extent of spiritual privileges accorded, and infinite 
variations in the degree to which men avail them- 
selves of these. Are we then to argue a limitation 
of the divine power, or of the divine will, to save ? 
The interests of piety and morality, the facts of 
religion and experience, seem incompatible here, the i 
one demanding an absoluteness or determination I 


which the other cannot admit. It is the difficulty 
which has divided schools of earnest men and 
powerful thinkers, like the Augiistinian and the 
Pelagian, the Calvinist and the Arminian, which in 
various forms and degrees enters into and moulds 
men’s whole conception of the religious life. Into 
its later phases we cannot here enter ; we must 
confine ourselves to stating the data of the problem 
as they are presented in Scripture. 

In the OT the question in this special form scarcely 
occurs. The jnophets regard Israel as having been 
chosen from among the peoples of the earth to be 
God’s special heiitage (Dt 1^'^, Neh 9'^* ^ Is 41®- ^ 
44^- -) ; but the thought of a decree afiecting the 
eternal destiny of individuals could not present 
itself to those who had only a dim conception of the 
future life, and who regarded religious l)lessings as 
coming to the individual only through his member- 
ship of the elect nation. In the NT the difficulty 
is for the most part not acutely felt, the two sides 
of the problem being in turn referred to without 
any apparent sense of antagonism or incompati- 
bility. Thus Jesus recognizes the Father’s action 
in revealing to babes what is hidden from the wise 
and prudent (Mt IH®* declares that to some it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, while from others it is withheld (Mt i;T^'^‘’), 
says that many are called, but few chosen (Mt 
22^^* ; cf. Jn 6"^ 12-^*^). On the other hand. Pie 
preaches the gospel of repentance (Mt 4^^), and 
laments over Jerusalem for neglecting or abusing 
her opportunities (Mfc 23*^^). Nowhere is it made an 
excuse for the rejection of salvation that any one 
has not been included in the saving purpose of 
God. 

It^ is in connexion with certain passages in the 
writings of St. Paul that the questions in regard to 
foreknowledge definitely arise. These are two. 
How^ far does foreknowledge imply jiredestmation, 
decision of the fate of an individual anterior to his 
personal existence and therefore to his own moral 
choice? and. What is the relation of foreknowledge 
to the ground of salvation ; is there anything fore- 
known which accounts for the saving cfioice falling 
upon one and passing by another ? In Ro 8-^' we 
read : ‘For whom he foreknew (oils irpo^ypo)), he also 
foreordained (AV did predestinate) to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, . . . and wdiom he fore- 
ordained, them he also called ; and whom he called, 
them he also justified ; and whom he justihed, 
them^ he also glorified.’ Here the process of salva- 
tion is represented as a chain, as a succession of 
stages, of which the origin was a divine purpose 
based upon a divine foreknowledge. The word 
TrpoyLV(b(TK(j} in its ordinary classical use means 
simply ‘to know previously,’ ‘to have knowledge 
of beforehand,’ and hence, since ‘all demonstra- 
tion depends on previously existing knowledge ’ {^k 
T poyLveoJKopiheav Tratra didacTKaXla, Alist. JEth. Nic. vi. 
3), present knowledge leads to forecasting the 
future by tracing out the probable course of events ; 
cL 2 P 3^7 ‘Ye therefore, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand, beware.’ But, with men, the 
course of events can at best be foreknown only witli 
a high degree of pi*obability, it is never more than 
an inference founded on experience ; Imt God’s 
foreknowledge must, we argue, be absolute, and 
involves the actual occurrence of that wdiich is the 
object of it,-— if it refers to time npdyvcocns seems 
inevitably to involve 7rp66e<ns. There is, however, 
a certain vagueness in the way in which irpoiyvu} is 
used in Ro which is still more apparent in Ro 
11^ ‘God did not cast oflf his people wnicli he fore- 
knew.’ ^ There is something wanting to fill up the 
conception. Cremer {Bihl.-Theol. Lex.) therefore 
suggests taking these passages in connexion with 
another class of passages, where the simple verb is 
used, of which 1 Co 8^ nfay he taken as an example •. 
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*]f any man loveth God, the same is known of 
him ’ {h/vo}aTaL vtt' avrov). The union between God 
and man thus expressed is represente<l in irpoeyvca 
as anticipated and determined upon ‘ in the divine 
counsels before their manifestation m history.’ 
Another shade of meaning which TrpoytvtJbo-KeLv^n 
these texts appears to bear is that in tlie chain of 
events leading to salvation it denotes the self- 
determination of God to that work. With the Trpo- 
opi^eLjf the first active step to its fulfilment has been 
taken, but the foreknov ledge of God implies His own 
adoption of the plan. It ttius, as Cremer remarks, 
ideally precedes even the e/cXe^ecr^at of Eph ‘Even 
as he chose [e^eXi^aro) us in him before the foundation 
of the world . . . having foreordained {irpoopiaa^) 
us unto adoption as sons,’ ^KKeyeardat expressing ‘a 
determination directed to the objects of the fellow- 
ship ’ into V hich God has resolved to enter with His 
people. lip^ryvojffLs thus ‘ denotes the foreordained 
fellowship between God and the objects of His 
saving counsels, God’s self-determination to enter 
into such fellov ship preceding the realization 
thereof.’ This definition establishes the place of 
foreknowledge in the order of the saving acts, but 
does not free it of the difficulty which its connexion 
with that order involves. In the self-determination 
of God to save, if this has an individual application, 
the whole problem is raised. It is evident that the 
apostle, anxious to establish the Christian’s faith 
upon a sure foundation, overlooks for the moment 
the bearing of his explanation upon the question of 
moral choice. There is no reason to think that he 
would ignore the latter. His Epistles are full of 
appeals which recognize the moral nature and 
responsibilities of man. But the key to his attitude 
is probably to be found in that personal experience 
which he describes in Gal H®, where, as Lightfoot 
remarks, he heaps up words to emphasize the point 
he is maintaining (‘ the sole agency of God as dis- 
tinct from his own efforts ’), ‘ the good pleasure of 
God, who separated me (set me apart, devoted me 
to a special purpose), even from my mother’s womb, 
and called me through his grace. ^ ^ As he felt that 
he had been destined and was being prepared for 
his liigh office, even when he had been unconscious 
of it, and had been making in the opposite direction, 
so it was wdth humanity in general ; man was mov- 
ing toAvards the goal prepared for him, and God’s 
purpose in spite of hnman recalcitrancy was being 
realized. But neither in the one case nor in the 
other did the leadings of Providence mean that the 
human Avill Avas being set aside. 

But now, turning to the other question, has the 
TTpo^yveo of Ko 8'-^^ 11-^ any special qualitative import ? 
God knows, foreknows, His people— Avhat consti- 
tutes them His people, is there anything in them 
or about them which accounts for foreknovdedge 
becoming foreordination, which explains the ground 
of election ? Here opinions differ, and it is probable 
that each exegete Avill read into the word what 
agrees with his general doctrinal standpoint. Thus, | 
to take one or two examples, Cremer appears to 
think there is no such import, the conception being 
complete in itself, and the word not indicating ‘ a 
decision come to concerning any one ’ ; Grimm {NT 
Lex., Thayer’s ed.) holds the meaning to be that 
‘ God forekneAv that they 'would love him, or (with 
reference to what follows) he foreknew them to be 
lit to be conformed to the likeness of his Son.’ This 
explanation (that of foreseen love) is adopted also 
by Weiss {NT Theology, ^ 88), while Godet [Romans, 
Eng. tr. ii. 109) takes ‘ faith’ to he the other object 
of foreknowledge, the condition of salvation Avhich 
God foreknew that His people would fullil. It is 
doubtful, however, whether St. Paul had follow ed 
out his thought on this side into a definite form. 
He v^as concerned with the purpose of^ God, not 
with the grormd of that purpose. Both in Gal P®, 


as we hav'e seen, in reference to himself, and in 
Eph E- in reference to the Church, he lays stress 
upon the fact that God’s action is ‘according to the 
good pleasure of his Avill, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’ — ‘according to the puipose of him 
Avho worketh all things alter the counsel of Iiis OAvn 
will.’ 

To these indications from the Pauline waitings, 
the occurrences of irpoyivdaKeLv and vpjypmaLs in 
other parts of NT (Ac 26\ 1 P 1-- 2 P 3^^) 

add nothing in regard to the questions Ave have 
been considering. St. Paul founds upon election, 
as the method appointed by Providence for the 
education of humanity, his religious philosophy of 
history. Some are set apart lor special privilege, 
but have also laid upon them special duty. The 
Jews are set aside until tlie Gentiles be come in ; 
salvation is extended to the Gentiles in order that 
the JevA’s might come to share its blessings ; but 
' God does not cast ofi' his people which he fore- 
knew ’ ; His purpose is not abandoned, hut Avorked 
out according to the dictates of infinite w isdoni and 
perfect love. It has been suggested (Flumptre, 
Npp> of St. Peter, in ‘ Cambridge Bible for Behools ’) 
that in the Avords ‘ the fore kiioAV ledge of God the 
Father'^ {I P 1-) ‘ Ave find, perhaps, the secret of their 
(the apostles’) acceptance of this aspect of the 
divine government. The choice and the knoAA ledge 
were not those of an arbitrary sovereign aaiH, 
capricious as are tlie sovereigns of earth, in its 
favours and antipathies, seeking only lo manifest 
its pov\er, but ol a Father whose tender mercies 
Avere ov'er all His works, and who sought to mani- 
fest His loA'e to all His children.’ ‘ In what way,’ 
says the same a\ riter, ‘the thought of man's freedom 
to^Avill Avas reconcilable with that of God’s electing 
purpose, the writers of NT did not care to discuss. 
They felt, w'e may believe, instinctively, iialf- 
nnconsciously, that the problem Avas insoluble, and 
Avere content to accex->t the tAVO beliefs, A\iiieh 
cannot logically be reconciled.’ In this condition 
of unsolved antinomy the Bible leaves all su(*h 
doctrines as those of grace and election, a heritage 
of discussion and speculation to age after age of 
the Church ; yet, however difiicnlt to the intellect, 
constantly receiving its practical solution and 
reconciliation in the Christian experience of the 
soul, which is at once conscious of its own moral 
responsibility and of its dependence upon God. 

Liter - vTURE. — In addition to the authorities cited aboA e, see 
Sanday-Headlaiii, Itomam, ll.ee. ; the Bibltcal Theologifb of 
Beyschlag, Bovon, and Schmid ; Cxinninghaut, Historical TIo'k*- 
logy, li. 441 ff. ; K. Muller, Die gottliehe Zuiorersehumj vnd 
Erwahlung ; Bruce, Promdential Onier of the World (1£U7), 
Lect. X. ; and the Literature afe end of articles Election, 
Predestination. A. STEWART. 

FOREPART. — The forepart (always one word in 
1611 ) is either the front portion of a thing (Heb. 
Wi 3 face), Ex 28^’’ 39“*® (of the ‘ ephod 1 K 6-"* (of 
the ‘oracle’), Ezk 42^ (of the ‘chambers’ of 
Ezekiel’s temple, RV ‘before’); or specifically 
the proAv or boAV of a vessel {rpthpa), Ac 27'^, Avhere 
it is opposed to the ‘hinder part’ (so 1611) or 
stem {TTp^pLvai). BT gives ‘foreship’ in the last 
passage, so as to correspond ivitli v.®® (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. AA'ord), wdiere AV and 
RV have ‘foreship.’ The Oxf. Eng. Diet, queries 
if ‘ forepart ’ is ob^lete in this sense ; it has found 
no later instance than Bampier (16D9), Voyages^ Ii. 
i. 74, ‘ The head or fore-part is not altogether so 
high as the Stern.’ For illustration of ‘ fore- 
rt,’ meaning generally the front, takeT. Adams, 
Peter, on ‘ There is a helmet for tlie head, a 
corselet for tlie breast, a shield for the foreparts ; 
but no guard, no regard for the back ’ ; and 
Bunyan, Holy JFar (Clar. Pr. ed. p. ^4, L 35), 
‘ Every door also w'as tilled with persons who Ind 
adorned every one their fore-i>ait against theii 
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liou'?e with somethin" of variety and singular 
excellency, to entertain him withal as he passed 
in the streets,’ where the ‘ fore-part’ is explained 
hy the editor as ^ the space lying between a house 
and the public street or highway, the plot of 
ground forming a garden or fore-court.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FORERUNNER [TrpSBpofjLos] occurs once in Apocr. 
and once in NT. Wis 12^ ‘Thou sentest hornets 
as forerunners of thy host’ ; He ‘whither as a 
forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The meaning of 
both these passages is illustrated by the classical 
usage of TTpjdpofio^ as a military term (Herod, i. GO, 
iv. 121, 122 ; iEsch. Tkeb. 80 ; Thue. ii. 22, etc.). It 
was applied especially to the light-armed soldiers 
who w’^ere sent in advance of an army as scouts. 
A special corps of Trpodpo/MOL was attached to the 
Macedonian army (Arrian, Anab. i. 12; Diod. 
xvii. 17). When a king was to travel, a forerunner 
was sent to see that the way was in good order 
(Is 40^‘^ ; cf, Mai 3^- Both these OT passages are 
applied in NT to John the Baptist as the fore- 
runner of Jesus (Mt lE^, Mk 1-', Lk 7-^- In Lk 
J esus sends ‘ messengers before his face to make 
ready for him.’ Cf. Jn W ‘ I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ The kings of Israel had runners 
before their chariots (IS 8^) j Doeg the Edomite 
was the mightiest of Saul’s runners (1 S 21'^, reading 
D':;’] for Q'yn) ; Absalom and Adonijah prepared 
fifty men to run before them (2 S 15b 1 K 1^ ; 
Elijah ran before the chariot of Ahab (1 K 18^^’). 
See further under Guaud, KunnePuS. 

J. A. Selbie. 

FORESHIP. — In AV, Ac 27^^^ only, ‘ under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship ’ (1611 ‘ fore-ship,’ Gr. TrpJjpa, the bow of a 
ship). RV adds See Forepart. It was 

Tindale that gave ‘ forshippo ’ as the tr“ of irpcapa 
in and ‘foore parte’ in vA\ The translators 
of AV retained the variety according to their 
prc^cept, ‘ that nicenssse in wordes was alwayes 
counted the next step to trifling’ (TAs Tran slat ot's 
to tho lhachr). ‘Foreship’ is still in use. For 
the anclioiage of ships see Smith, Voyage andShip- 
loreck of Faul^ 132, and art. Ship. 

FORESKIN. — See CiRCUMCisiON. 

FOREST — There are five Heb. words for collec- 
tions of trees^ and shrubs :—±. r^: ya'ar, dpv,ajs, 

X his word, wliich is by far the most common, is tr. 
sometimes (Jer 46-^ Mic 3^-), more frequently 
wood (Dt 195 RV ‘forest,’ 2K 2-^ Ps 96^^ etc.). 
Its Arab, equivalent, loar, signifies difficult, and 
IS u.sed for rugged and stony regions, whether 
wooded or not. The expression ‘thickets of the 
forest (Is 91 ®) refers to a forest with tamded 
undergrowth. 

2. n'in horesh is used twice for collections of 

Wood{l S 23^® etc.), where (reading tyin) 
kXX has the proper name Kaivn. RV text has 
tooocb niarg. the proper name fforesh (wh. see, 
and. cf. Driver, Text of Smmvd, ad loc,). Many 
believe that the reference here is to a town and 
{h) Forest (2 Ch 27^), where it is 
tr m RXX by Spvfi6s. The same word is used for 
dense foliage (Ezk3P ‘shadowing shroud’). It is 
also used for a ‘ bough ’ (RV ‘ wood ’) Is W. The 
LXX here tr. ‘of the Amorites and the Hivites,’ 
and this is probably correct. In every instance of 
the genuine occurrence of this word, the proper 
meaning appears to be ‘ wooded height.’ 

3. sebhah, thicket (Is 9i« 10'^^ Jer 4B. This 
word is given as a proper name in LXX (Gn 22^^ 

74 s (AV ‘thick 

trees/ RV a thicket of trees’). 

D’j;; YMtin, dX<rv, ' thickets ’ (Jer 429 ), called so 
oil account of the darkness of such places. 


5. D“n3 pardes, Trapdoeto-o?. This is a woid oi 
Persian origin, found in Sanskrit, j)aradeza \ 
Armenian, ; Syriac, yardagsCt ; Arab. 

firdaus. It is used once (Nell 2b of a royal (AV) 
‘forest’ or (RVm) ‘park,’ uiuler the care of an 
officer, wdiose iiermission had to be obtaine<i 111 
order to fell wood within its limits. It is twice 
used for orchards (Ca 4^b Ec 2’ pi. RV ‘ parks ’). 

Pal. and Syria ivere doubtless much more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than now. Numerous 
forests are mentioned in Scripture. (1) The wood 
lands of the Canaanites and llephaim clothed the 
mountains of Samaria and Galilee, and extended 
apparently to Beth-shean (Jos Tabor is a 

representative of tli is ivoodaf Ephraim. For another 
‘Avood of Ephraim’ see (9) below. (2) There Avas a 
forest near Bethel, clothing the sides of tho ravines 
coming up from the Jordan Valley (2 K 2-**--‘}, 
(3) The ‘ forest of Hareth ’ Avas on the W, slopes 
of the Judman hills (1 S 22“^). (4) A forest in the 

hill -country^, probably near Aijalon (1 S 14-^- cf. 
V. 21 ), Avhere Jonathan ate the lioiiey. (5) The 
‘ fields of the wood ’ (Ps 132^b lefer to tlic region of 
Kiriath-jearirn, the ‘village of the Avoods’ (i S 7-). 

(6) The forests AAdiere Jothain ‘built castles and 
to Avers ’ (2 Ch 27*^) Avere in the mountains ot J lulah. 

(7) If horesh (1 S 23^"’ etc.) refers to woody then 
there Avas a forest at the edge of the Judiean 
desert, near Ziph. The LXX seems to regard it as 
a place, KaLvrt). Cornier located it at Khurbet- 
Kliureisa. Tristram, however, thinks that a 
forest A\%as intended. (8) The latter opinion is 
strengthened hy the allusion (Ezk 20‘^^-‘*'^) to the 
‘forest of the south field’ and ‘ foiest of the south’ 

(A V), and ‘ forest of the field m the south ’ (Negeb), 
‘forest of the south’ (RV). These must have been 
forests of S. Jucbea, overlooking the JiuUean 
Avilderness and et-Tih. (9) There Avere extensive 
forests in Bashan (Is 2^^) and Gilead (2 18^ ‘the 

A\mod [RV ‘forest’] of Ejihraim’). (10) Lebanon 
Avas noted for its forests (1 K I'^), as also Coimel 
(2 K 192'^}. R V tr® ib'D-i? in this passage ‘ fruitful field ’ 
{sc. of Lebanon, which seems demanded by the con- 
text). Forests are mentioned in Apocr. ( 1 Mao 4“'b. 

Forests Avere an emblem of pride (Zee IL). They 
Avere contrasted Avith cultivated ground, as an 
emblem of neglect (Is 29’*”). 

Notwithstanding the ravages of conquerors, and 
the improvidence of tho people, there ar<3 still con- 
siderable Avooded regions, even in W. Palostino, The 
slopes of the hills, and not a feAv ot the sides of the 
ravines, are clothed Avith thickets, and in a few 
places there are groves of trees, as on the Hanks 
of Carmel and Tabor. Gilead and Bashau have 
quite extensiA^e open AA^oods of oak, terebinth, 
arbutus, and pine. There are still traces of the' 
old cedar groves of Lebanon, and large open 
groves of pine, oak, cypress, juniper, and spruce. 
There are also many scrubs of dwarf oaks and , 
carobs. Willows and iioplars and plane trees are 
abundant along the Avatorcoursos, and tamarisks 
along the seashore and in the deserts. Acacias 
are fairly numerous in the valleys around the 
Dead Sea, and soutlnvard to Sinai. Terebinths, 
carobs, evergreen oaks, ash, haekberry,and Pride of 
India are scattered freely over the whole country. 
Large forests of full-grown trees are found in N. 
Lebanon, and in the heart of Amaniis in N. Syria. 

In the latter chain are large districts, wholly 
occupied by forests of cedar of Lebanon, beech, 
pine, oak, hornbeam, cypress, spruce, and yew. 

G. E. Post. 

FORETELL. — Thrice ‘foretell’ occurs in AV, 
each time for a dillerent Gr. verb, and twice in 
the sense of ‘tell beforehand,’ not specially pro- 
phesy or prognosticate : Mk ‘ Behold, I have 
foretold you all things’ {wpoGlpTjKa, RV ‘I have 
told you all things beforehand ’) ; 2 Co ‘ I told 
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yon before, and foretell yon, as if I ^ve^e i)resent, 
the second time’ {TrpoelpijKa Kal irpoX^yci*^ EV ‘I 
have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand,’ 
RVm ‘ plainly ’ for bqforehand), For this mean- 
ing see Shaks. Tempest, iv. i. 149 — 

‘ Thess our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spiiits ’ ; 

and III Renry VI. IV. vii. 12 — 

‘ For many uien that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks withm.’ 

In the third instance the meaning is prophesy, 
predict, Ac 3-^ 'all the prophets . . . have like- 
wise foretold of these days ’ (TR TpoKorii'^yeLXav, 
but cdd. Kar'qyyeLkav, whence EV 'they also told 
of these days ’). [7rpo/caTa77eX\aj is accepted by 
edd. in Ac 3^^ (AV ' God before had shewed,’ EV 
' God foreshewed ’), and 7®-^ (EV ' shewed be- 
fore ’)]. J. Hastings. 


FOREWARD. — In 1 Mac 9^^ it is said of the 
army of Bacchides, ' they that marched in the 
fore ward were all mighty men.’ The Gr. for ‘ they 
that marched in the foreward ’ is ol TTpcoTayciivtcrral, 
whence comes onr 'protagonist.’ The same 
word occurs in 2 IMac 15^'^, where Judas is called 
6 irp'jjraycovLijTTjs virep rZv ttoXltQjV, AV 'the chief 
defender of the citizens,’ EV ‘ the foremost cham- 
pion of his fellow-citizens.’ It signified first the 
principal actor in a play, and then the person 
taking a leading part in any enterpiise, the one 
who ‘ plays first fiddle,’ in fact, as Liddell and 
Scott suggest. The Eng. phrase 'in the fore- 
ward ’ comes from Geneva, ' they that f oght in 
the forewarde were all valiant men.’ Tlie fore- 
ward (= ‘ front-guard ’) was the foremost line of 
an army, its vanguard ; thus Caxton (1489), Sonnes 
of Aymon, i. 41, ' Fyrste of alle came the fore- 
warde wyth the Orydame ’ ; and Shaks. Rich, III. 
V. iii. 293 — 

‘ My foreward shall be drawTi out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot.’ 

BY translates, ' the mighty men that fought in 
the front of the battle ’ ; wdiich is almost a retium 
to Wyclif (1382), 'the first of the bated al the 
mighty.’ J. Hastings. 


FORFEIT. — ^From Old French forfait or forfet 
after late Latin forisfactum, a trespass, or tine 
(Lat. foris without, and faeere to do), a ' forfeit ’ 
was originally an act outside of righteousness, and 
' to forfeit ’ was to act unrighteously, to sin. 
Thus Berners, Froissart^ I. ccecxxxi. ' Sir, ye 
know well the Flemings that be yonder have 
done us no forfeit ’ ; and Chaucer, Farsones Tale, 
275 (Student’s ed. p. 682*"), ' And al this sufired Jesu 
Crist, that neucre forfeited.’ From this the mean- 
ing passed early into the expression of a penalty 
due for transgression, a tine; and the verb came 
to signify to lose, or lose the right to, something, 
a meaning in which both subst. and vb. are stOl 
used. But in its only occurrence in AV the yb. 
'forfeit’ (the subst. is not found) is used with 
direct reference to the authority or executive 
power to confiscate ; and in that sense it is 
marked by Oxf. Eng. Diet, as obsolete : Ezr W 
'And that whosoever would not come within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes 
and the elders, all his substance should be for- 
feited’ (oin;, AVm and RVm 'devoted’). Cf. 
Dn 2® Wyc. (1382), ' your housis shuln be maad 
commoun or forfet id.^ 

EV introduces ' forfeit’ into Dt 2^ ' Thou shaJt 
not sow tliy vineyard with two kinds of seed ; 
lest the whole truit be forfeited ’ AV 

‘ defiled,’ EVm ' consecrated ’ ; Driver, ‘ lit. 
become holy or sacred, i.e. be forfeited to the 
sanctuary’); Mt 16^®, Mk'8^ 'forfeit his life’ 
(^rnxLtad^ Ti]v airov, AV ' lose Ms own soul ’) ; 


and Lk 9^ 'and lose or forfeit Ms own self’ (iairrdy 
di uTo^ecras i} AV ‘be cast away')- In 

the remaining oceiirrences of ipuLovp (ECo 3^’, 

2 Co 7^ Fh 3“j, EV renders 'suffer loss.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FORGE, FORGER. — Forge and fabricate come 
both from Lat. fabricarc, the former through the 
Old French forgier, the latter directlvA To 
‘forge’ is therefore to make or shape, "as Ex 
411^ Wye. (1382), * Who made the mouth of man, 
or who forgide (1388 'made’) the dowmbe and 
the deef, the seer and the hlynde ? ’ ; Tiiidale. 
Works (ed. Eussell, 1831), i. 93, 'The power of 
God . . . altereth him, cliangetli him clean, 
faahioneth and forgeth him anew.’ It is espe- 
cially used of shaping metals by tire and Iia.mmer ; 
and in this sense EV uses the subst. forg'ir, Ga 
4-^ ' Tiibal-eain, the forger of every cutting in- 
strument of brass and iron ’ v'f:, AV ‘ an 

instructer [m. 'wlietter’] of every artificer in 
brass and iron’; so EVni). The passage is 
difficult, perhaps corrupt ; it is fully discussed 
in Dillmann and in Spurrell. But iiiAV ‘forge’ 
and ‘ forger ’ are used only in the metaphorical 
sense of framing or inventing lies : Job 13^ ‘ ye 
are forgers of lies ’ . pg npw « XJie proud 

have forged a lie against me’ ; and 

Eir 5E 'Ups that forge lies’ {ipyF{op.iriau '^euoosL 
The Geneva tr. of Lk 19® is, ' If I have taken from 
any men by forged cauillation, I restore hym four© 
folde.’ And Shaks. Rich. II. IV. i. 40, gives — 

* If tbou deny’st it twenty.' times, then liest ; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to th\ heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 

J. Hastings. 

FORGETFULNESS. — Forgetful in the sense of 
heedless, neglectful, is perhaps still in use collo- 
quially, but in literary Engliah we should not 
now say as AV after Tindale in He 13- 'Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’ [rrjs <pL\o^6yia.s ur, 
emKavdeivea-de, EV 'Forget not to show love unto 
strangers’). ‘A forgetful hearer’ fJa is more 
modern, but RV prefers ' a hearer that forgettetli ’ 
{oLKpoar^s iTTLXTjo’fiov^s, lit. 'a hearer of forgetfoi- 
I ness,’ as in 2^ 'judges of evil thoughts’ = evii- 
thouglited judges’). 

I In Sir 2314 the meaning is again, probably, kecdlpss and so 
unmannerly, ‘Remember thy father and thy mother, v\he!i 
thou sittefat among great men. Be not forgetful bef«^re them, 
and so thou by th\ custom, become a fool’ (x/ -rs-s 
But the passage is obscure. Wyclif has it, ‘ Lest perauenture 
God forge te thee in the sighte of hem,’ after Vuig jui'te 
obliviscatur te Detis in eompectu Ulorum ; anfl he (of the Vuig ) 
is followed by Rogers’, Co\erdaIe’s, the Bishops’, and th.e I^ouay 
versions ; the Geneva has ‘ lest thou l>e forgotten in their sight.’ 
RV slightly alters the construction of the sentence, and so gets 
a new meaning— 

‘ Remember thy father and thy mother, 

For thou sittest in the midst of great men ; 

That thou be not forgetful before them. 

And become a fool by thy custom.’ 

The great men are presumably the father and mother; if so, 
‘great ones’ would have been better; the Gr. is smiply as* 
fjLia-av fx-zyierrivoiv. Ball, in QFB, follows Fritzische and AV, and 
explains, ‘Low language rejects upon one’s upbringing.’ 

Forgetfulness occurs in Ps 88^- ‘ Shall ^ chy 
wonders be known in the dark! and tliy light- 
eousness in the land of forgetfulness!’ 'qh], 
where ' forgetfulness’ is not the condition of losing 
all recollection, but of being forgotten, obiirmn , — a 
meaning which Bradley [Oxf. Eng. iJirf.) marks 
as probably obsolete. The condition of losing 
recollection might be represented as a blessed one, 
as in Shaks. II Henry I V. ill, i. 8 — 

‘ 0 sleep I O gentle sleep *. 

Nature’s soft nuree, how ha\e 1 frightefl thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids dowm, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness^* 

But the Psalmist’s thought is rather as in Norton 
(1561), Codeines Inst. IV. xviii. 704, 'This Miisse 
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. . siiaiiiefnlly - . . piitteth his death in forget- 

fulnesseG and Gray, Elegy, 1. 85 — 

* For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a, prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm preouiets of the cheerful day, 
iN’or cast one longing ling’ring look behind?* 

This is the meaning also of Wis 17® ‘they were 
scattered under a dark vail of forgettiilness ’ 
{d<pe‘yyel \7}6 t]s TrapaKaXi^'x/xari, Yulg. tc?iebroso oh- 
livionis vdaynento') ; but in 14^^ 16^^ Sir 11 the 
word is used in its usual sense of a tendency to 
forget. J. Hastings. 

FORGIYENESS. — In OT three words especially 
are used to express the idea of forgiveness — 

‘ cover ’ or ‘ pacify ’ ; (root meaning unknown) ; 

‘lift up’ or ‘away.’ AV and EV render all 
three usually ‘forgive,’ sometimes ‘pardon.’ The 
first and second are always used of divine forgive- 
ness— the first, rarely (Ps 78^^, Jer IS-'b Dt 21^, 
2 Ch 30^^), the second, frequently {e.g. 1 K 8®*^^-, 
Lv 4-®^-) ; the third is in common use of ordinary 
human forgiveness as well [e.g. Gn 50’^', Ex 10^^ 
1 S 15*^® 25“^}. In nearly all instances the context 
J implies repentance for the offence, and an inten- 
tion to avoid a repetition of it, as a condition 
of the forgiveness ; and as a result of it, that 
the offender is placed again in the position which 
he occupied before the offence, in the old covenant 
relation to God, or in the same friendly relation 
as before to the person affected. Under the sacri- 
ficial system the repentance and the amends 
are represented by the sacrifice which is offered 
hy the offender through the priest (see Oehler, 
Theology of the OT, § 139) ; but in other cases 
in the Psalms and the Prophets there is no 
suggestion of more than acknowledgment of sin, 
repentance, and that intention of amendment which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘turning to the Lord.’ 
Forgiveness is a free act on the part of God or of 
man ; it restores the offender to the state in which 
there is no obstacle to his communion with him from 
whom he has been alienated ; it gives peace of 
mind (Ps 32), a consciousness of the divine mercy 
(Ps 103) ,* it removes the fear of punisliment and 
quickens love (2S 12^®, Job 33-®, Ps lOS^). Nor is 
it only an individual matter ; the whole nation 
may be alienated from God through neglect of his 
Avill, and may hy forgiveness be restored, — such is 
the burden of many a prophetic exhortation. 

It has been said that ‘no permanent state of 
reconciliation ’ was established under the old cove- 
nant; that there was only such forgiveness for 
the past as might enable men to begin again to 
seek justification through the works of the law. 
It has also been maintained that the old covenant 
furnished only a ‘passing over’ of sin, a ‘closing 
the eyes’ to it on the part of God — by which, 
though satisfaction was not made, though there 
was no real remission of sin, punishment was 
forgone. The consideration of these questions 
involves the whole subject of Atonement (wh. 
see); hut it may be stated here that neither the 
national and individual experiences recorded in the 
OT, nor the words and general language used, 
seeni to suggest any fundamental difference in 
the idea of forgiveness from that which we find 
in the NT. When St. Paul in a particular passage 
(Eo 3^^) uses, with reference to sins committed by 
men living under the old covenant, a word {irdpea-Ls) 
different from that which is in common use 

in the NT to express ‘ forgiveness,’ he has in mind 
a different thought. He is arguing that because 
in former ages God bad not exacted from men the 
punishment which was due for their sins (cf. Ac 

/ On this important tenn see Oxf. Keh. Lex. s.v., also Driver. 
l\ut. 425 f., and art. Propitiation. 


14^^, 17®“), his forbearance had been misunderstood s 
he had ‘i)assed hy ’ sins till the woild was in danger 
of forgetting that he was a God of lighteousniiss ; 
and the time had come for a signal exliibition cl 
his hatred of sin in the propitiation made in Christ 
Jesus (see Eo 3-® EY, the sense of the argument 
is lost in AV). With men snch ‘ passing hy ’ might 
involve forgetting, it could not he the same as 
‘ forgiving ’ ; with God it \vould be neither (see 
Trench, Synonyms, § xxxiii.). No argument with 
regard to tlie nature of forgiveness under the old 
covenant can ho drawn from the passage. Indeed, 
so far as the relation between the individual and 
God is concerned, there is nothing to indicate that 
the forgiveness granted by God in the experience 
of liis people before the coming of Christ was 
different in kind from that wliich Christ pro- 
claimed. A difference in the requirement of it 
from men in their relations with one another, no 
doubt, may readily ho detected between the teach- 
ing of the OT and the NT. It is here that the 
real development in the ethical teaching of the 
NT on the subject is to he found. The duty of 
forgiving injuries and wrongs committed against 
oneself or others cannot be said to occupy the pro- 
minent place in the OT that it lias in the teaching 
of Jesus- It must be recognized that in this respect 
there is a real distinction to he drawn. Hut true 
as it is that the revelation of the divine will and 
of the ideal of human life and character, the iiower 
of the whole revelation made in Christ, has im- 
measurably facilitated the iiidiviiluars opportunity 
of conscious enjoyment of the divine forgiveness, 
and stimulated his readiness to bestow forgiveness 
in his measure upon others ; yet it is none the less 
true that the same forgiveness of sin was offered 
to previous generations of men — ‘they arc not to be 
heard, whicli feign that the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The materials for deter- 
mining the idea of forgiveness arc, however, so 
much richer in the NT than in the OT, that wo 
turn to it rather than to the OT for the elabora- 
tion of the idea. 

So closely, indeed, is the princiiile associated 
with the teaching and work of Christ, tduit for- 
giveness has been called ‘ Cdirist’s most striking 
innovation in morality,’ and the phrase a ‘ Chris- 
tian’ spirit is commonly regarded as synonymous 
with a disposition of readiness to forgive an 
injury. The pagan ideal of manly life was to 
succeed in doing as much good to your friends and 
as much injury to your enemies as possible ; and if 
it be not true that forgiveness was a virtue unknown 
in the ancient world, it was at all events not one 
that was demanded or proclaimed as a duty by any 
ethical system. Indeed it is clear that without a 
sense of the need of personal holiness and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, without — in the widest meaning 
of the phrase — a conviction of sin, there could he 
lio true repentance, no sense of the need of forgive- 
ness. And such a conviction of sin neither Greek 
nor Roman religion produced. 

The words which are used in the NT are the Gr. 
representatives of the Heh. words in the OT. We 
have, though rarely, the word (/caXi^Trrw) meaning 
‘cover’ or ‘ hide ’ (Eo 4^ 1 P 4®, Ja all quoted 
from LXX) ; and once, with reference to jformer 
times, the word for ‘ passing hy ’ (Eo 3^®) ; but by far 
the commonest word is that which expresses the 
idea of ‘sending away,’ or ‘letting go’ or ‘releasing’ 
{&<peeL$), which is rendered in this connexion either 
‘forgive,’ ‘forgiveness,’ or ‘remit,’ ‘remission.’ 
The noun occurs in this sense eleven times in the 
synoptic Gospels (not at all in Jn) and Ac (Mt 26-^®, 
me 1 ^ 3®®, Lk 177 33 2447 , Ac 2®® 13®® 26^®; 

eight times in Lk and Ac, a favourite word of 
St. Luke), and four times elsewhere (Eph 17, 
Col He 9®^ 10^®). In eleven of these instancei 
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there is added ‘of sins,’ in one ‘of trespasses,’ in 
one the same words are in the immediate context, 
and in the two reiiiaining instances the word stands 
absolutely. (AV renders nine times ‘remission,’ 
six times ‘forgiveness.’) The verb with the same 
rneaning occurs about forty times in the synoptic 
Gospels, once in Ac (8--), three times in Jn [Gospel 
once (20*^), l_Ep. twice 2^-)], and twice elsewhere 
(lio 4"^, Ja o^^). It is found predominantly with the 
usual word for ‘sin’ (a^aapria) or ‘sins’ expressed 
or implied in the context, but other words~‘debt,’ 

‘ trespasses,’ ‘ iniquities ’—are also used. The verb 
implies the complete removal of the cause of offence. 
The sin is taken out of the W’oy, out of sight. The 
debt is^ cancelled : the debtor released from his 
obligation (cf. Mt As far as the offender 

is concerned, the trespass is done away. He no 
longer has the sense of sin, of guilt and liability 
to punishment ; he is restored to the harmonious 
relations wdiich existed before. (It is noticeable 
that though this is the favourite w’ord of the 
Gospels and Acts, it is scarcely found in the NT 
outside them : the idea of forgiveness is merged in 
the wider ones of justification and salvation). 
Instead of this wmrd St. Paul uses one [xo^pV^eaddL 
ten times) which has the special sense ‘confer a 
favour on,’ ‘ be gracious to’ — of men towards one 
another and of Christ in relation to them (2 Go 2'^- 
12-*^, Eph 4®-, Col 2^^ 3^^). St. Luke has this w'ord 
twice (Lk •^^), each time of a debt (AV ‘ frankly 
forgave’), and twice he has also a wmrd (dToXiJw, 
037 meaning to ‘loose from,’ ‘release,’ ‘set at 
liberty.’ In the Apocalypse the nearest equiva- 
lent m found probably in the idea of the blood 
‘ loosing ’ from sin and ‘cleansing’ [e.g. Rev P 7^'*; 
cf. 1 Jn F-^).^ 

The teaching of the NT as to forgiveness is 
sufficiently represented by (1) the sayings of Christ 
which led up to St. Peter’s question and the answer 
to it (Lk 17^* Mt 18^®"^^ and 18^^* “), and the 
Parables of the Prodigal and of the great Debtor 
(tv 15’^"®-, Mt ; (2) the clause in the Lord’s 

Pra;yo- .'xith the comment which is added Mt 
Q14. 15^ Qj. :i(>j . allusion to 

blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Xlt 12^^^ and 
parallels), and St. John’s mention of sin ‘unto 
death ’ (1 Jn 5^'^). 

(I) The teaching is given much more fully in Mt 
than in Lk, but the full essence of it is in the words 
of Lk, ‘ If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent ; thou shalt forgive him.’ It is clear at 
cnee that, if certain conditions are satisfied, the 
teaching of Christ admits of no limitations to the 
law of forgiveness. The account in Mt more 
vividly enforces this point. It represents Christ 
as at tiist only enunciating the general principle. 
St. Peter seeks for further guidance, wishing to 
reduce the principle to the compass of a definite 
rule, and asking, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother 
Bin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times ? ’ and it is in answer to his question that 
the w^ords are elicited which raise the duty out of 
the sphere of mere numerical calculation — ‘ I say 
not unto thee. Until seven times : but. Until seventy 
times seven.’ There is to be no limit whatever to 
the readiness of a follower of Christ to forgive. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that some- 
thing is required on the part of the offender before 
lie can be the recipient of forgiveness. ‘If thy 
brother . . . turn again to thee, saying, I repent ’ 
— this is the condition : there must be the con- 
sciousness of sin, the free avowal of error (cf. 
Lk 15-^^), the recognition of wrong-doing and the 
turning away from it, and, it seems, the willingness 
to make amends (cf. Lk 19®). That there must be 
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such repentance * (change of mind, acceptance of a 
new ideal of life) is still more plainly shown in the 
account of Mt : the Christian is not to remain 
passive till the offender of his own accord comes 
to him penitent and begging reconciliation — he is, 
on the contrary, to adopt all rational means he can 
to bring home to him the error and evil of his 
conduct ; and should he still remain inpenitent 
and obdurate, there is no forgiveness for liim — he 
places himself outside the pale of Christian life— 

‘ Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows the same 
relation between forgiveness and repentance. The 
wish to leave tiie father — the revolt against liis 
will, his plan of life — wms the sin : the return is 
in itself .sufficient proof of repentance, even 
though it was pronijited by the sen^e of failure 
and physical hunger; the tatlier recognizes it as 
such, and liastens to meet and welcome the 
offender, and forgives him before lie has had time 
to put into words his confession of sin ; the son is 
in that moment restored to the position in his 
fathers liousehold which he iiad forteited. (The 
teaching of the apostles as described in Ac lays 
similar emphasis on re}>entanee as a first condition 
of salvation [e.g. Ac 2*^’], baptEni being from one 
point of view' the outward inaik of repentance). 

So, too, the publican goes down to bis house 
‘justified’ because penitent (Lk 18^ b- 

Similarly, a readiness to forgive others is laid i 
dow'n as a condition for a man's own forgi\ oness j 
(cf. Mt 6^-, Mk IF'--’, Mt 5"). The Paiable of 
the great Debtor shows that the ab-^ence of a for- 
giving spirit in men prevents their being theiiifcelves i 
forgiven. 

(2) The instances of Christ’s teaching which 
have been cited might be interpreted as* having 
reference only to relations between men, though 
it is scarcely conceivable that the parables are 
not intended to be significant of the relations of ] 
mankind as sons to God the Father, the ideal of 
character. The clause in the Lord's Prayer ( Xlt 6^-, 

Lk ID) makes it evident that human forgiveness 
and divine forgiveness axe represented as strictly 
analogous. There is indeed no indication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness 
which the Christian w’ins from God and that which 
he in turn bestows upon his ‘brother.’ It is the 
same phrase which is used throughout — a phrase 
denoting actual ‘ remission ’ of sin ; and it is used 
by Christ of his owm action, and alike of God’s and 

of man’s part in the mysterious process. If it were 
not so, it would be mockery to offer up the petition, 

‘ Forgiva us our trespass, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ The comment on the clause, 
which Mt appends to the Prayer, and the similar 
saying, wdiich Mk introduces in connexion with tlie 
exhortation to faith in praying, forbid any differ- 
entiation (cf. Col 3’***). The statements are quite 
general. Forgiveness is to be won by repentance 
and confession, whatever the nature of the off'ence, 
whoever the persons concerned may be. (In view ! 
of the indisputably general application of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and the other 
references to forgiveness, it seems impossible 
to accept the interpretation of Mr igJ'S-ii 
would limit its teaching to relations betw’een 
Christians). 

(3) There are, however, two references wrhich 
seem to set a limit to the possibility of divine 
forgiveness. One is the case of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit ; the other is St. John’s 

* Two words are used which imply chan^ of mind (mvolving 
rcOTet for the wurse pursued and change of conduct for the 
future) Mt 4 W, Mk lis, Lk IS”? and change of will Mt 2l2S 
<on the question whether the dostinction hoMs or not, see 
Trench, SgmnyTm, § Ixix.) ; and there are also words which 
mean ‘ turning’ or ‘conversion,’ Lk 2^, Mt X8®. 
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allusion to ' sin unto death.’ The first of those 
references declares that there is a supreme sin for 
which no man can ever hope to be forgiven — 
‘All their sins shall he forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme’ (Mk 3*-^®); but with these 
sins and blasphemies there is pointedly contrasted 
one — ‘Whosoever shall blasi)heme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal cin,’ and it ‘shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come ’ 
(Mt 12^-^). All that can be said with certainty as 
to the nature of this sin is that the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisees to Christ was a sign and 
indication of it, and that the Pharisaic charge that 
it was by the powers of evil that he was enabled to 
perform his works of^ healing, was the immediate 
occasion of his denunciation of it, Augustine 
regarded the sin as deliberate persistence in evil 
(for other interpretations see Westcott, note^ on 
1 Jn It would appear from the rest of Christ’s 
teaching on forgiveness that it was in any case of 
such a character as to deaden and destroy the 
spiritual sense in him who yielded himself up to 
its influence, so that repentance would become 
impossible to him. The idea of unpardonable sin 
is further suggested by St. John’s exception of 
‘ sin unto cleatli ’ from the subjects of intercessory 
prayer (1 Jn 5^*^). To one who thus sins the way 
of forgiveness is closed ; at least it is not to he 
opened through the intercession of his brethren, 
which in otlier cases would avail. 

There remains to be considered the problem of 
the significance of Christ’s cry from the Cross, 

‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do ’ (Lk 23^'^). It is evident that it is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of those who have not repented, 
who have not even come to knowledge of their 
guilt. It cannot, however, he regarded as limited 
in its scope to the Homan soldiers, and excluding 
any reference to tlie share in the final tragedy 
taken by the party of the scribes and Pharisees. 
The soldiers could not be thought of as in any real 
sense needing forgiveness for carrying out their 
orders in what they could only consider an 
ordinary execution : even Pilate was treated as 
comparatively guiltless. The cry must therefore 
be the supreme expression of the human sympathy 
and love of Christ, of the great principle which he 
had always inculcated. The- sin embodied in the 
conduct or the Pharisaic party he had condemned 
in burning words ; towards it there could not he 
any change of feeling ,* but they might be brought 
to repentance late though it was, and the words 
which are under consideration are a prayer for that 
result, a loving hope for the enlightenment of those 
blind leaders of the blind. It may be a hope 
against hope, but the cry does not constitute an 
exception to the principles and conditions of 
forgiveness which are to be drawn from other 
parts of the NT. It is a crowning example of 
^ forgivingness,’ if so he that the divine mercy 
may transcend the usual conditions of the bestowal 
of the boon. Such a spirit of ‘ forgivingness ’ may 
be present (it has been noticed that it is required 
in all cases from the individual who has been in- 
jured), whether ‘ forgiven-ness ’ (the remission of 
the ottence as regards the person who hasoflended) 
ensues or not. The word ‘ forgiveness ’ is capable 
of the active and of the passive sense. In the 
active sense it is clear that it is an ordinary 
Christian duty ; in the passive sense, before it can 
be realized the conditions which have been elicited 
must be fulfilled. 

Litbuaturb — Oehler, Theol. of 0T\ Schmid, J5t&. Theol. of 
NT', Moxtensm, Christian Mhics ; Seeley, Ncce Bojno ; Dorner, 
Cystem of Christian JCootnne. See als:)* Literature under arts. 
A.TONBMBNX, Propitiation. J. F. BjETHUI^E-BAKEIt. 


FORM. — Numerous as are the Hsh. and Gr. 
words tr"^ ‘form,’ the meanings of the word in 
AV and EV may be reduced to the following : 

1. Shape, as an orderly arrangement of parts, 
Gn P ‘The eaitli was without lorm’ (inn, EV 
‘waste’; so in Jer 4-^); Wis ‘thy Almighty 
hand, that made the world of matter witlioiit 
form’ (e^ df.i6p^ou v\7]s, KV ‘out of formless matter’). 
Cf. Sliaks. K. John, ill. i. 253 — 

‘ All form is formless, order orderless.’ 

2. Such orderly arrangement as produces hznvty, 
comeliness, Is 52^^ 53- ‘ he hath ho form nor come- 
liness’ (iN*n) ; Wis 15*'^ ‘they desire the form of a 
dead image, that hath no breath ’ [eWos ; FaVrar, 

‘ he yearns for the unbreathing beauty of a dead 
image’). For this meaning see Shaks. Mids. 
Nighfs Dream, I. ii. 233 — 

‘ Thing's base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.’ 

3. The special or characteristic shape of a person 
or thing, Ezk 8® ‘And he put foith the form of 
an hand, and took me hy a lock of mine head’ 
(nunn; so 10^); Dn ‘Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
kill of fuiw, and the form of Jus visage was 
changed’ (o^u) ; Mk 16^^, Ph 2^’* (go/)0/;, the char- 
acteristic form of the Son of God and His char- 
acteristic form as the Son of jMan ; see Gillord, 
The Incarnation, p. 22 If. ; and art. Fashion ). Cf. 
Shaks. Com, of Errors, il. ii. 2U0 — 

‘ Thou hast thine own form . 

No, I am an ape. 

If thou art changed to aught, ’tis to an ass.* 

Milton, Comus, 1. 70 — 

‘Their human countenance, 

Th’ e\:prcss resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into some brutish lonn of wolf or bear.’ 

And Far, Reg, iv, 599— 

‘ True image of the Father, whether thron’d 
Jn the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heav’n, enshrin’d 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 

Wand’ring the wilderness.’ 

4. The representation or pattern of anything, 

Ezk 8’^ ‘And behold, every form of creeping 
things . . . pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about’ (null?); 2 Ch 4'^ ‘he made ten candlesticks 
of gold according to their foxnn’ EV ‘ac- 

cording to the ordinance concerning theni’) ; Ezk 
43 ii(iuai 6 r (nnii.) ; Bo 6^^ ‘that form of doctrine 
Avhich was delivered you ’ {rlnro^, ItV m ‘ pattern ’ ) ; 
2 Ti ‘ Hold fast the form of sound Avords which 
thou hast heard of me’ {vrorinrcoo-Ls, EV ‘pattern ’). 
So Wyclifs tr. of 1 Th P ‘so that yo ben maad 
fourme, or ensaumple, to alle men* bileuynge’; 
and Locke, Human Underst, III. iii. 239, ‘To 
make abstract general Ideas, and set them up 
in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, as 
Patterns, or Forms (for in that sense the w'ord 
Form has a very proper signilication ).’ 5. Out- 
w’ard aspect (a) ; often the mere outward appear- 
ance as opposed to the inner reality (b ) : Thus (a) 
Job 4^® ‘It stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof’ (nxiD, EV ‘appearance’); IS 28^^ 
‘And the w^oman said unto Saul, I saw gods 
ascending out of the earth. And ho said unto 
her, What form is he of ? ’ ("ixn) ; Dn 2^^ 3-^ (n, 
EV ‘aspect’). So Shaks. Ooriol, in. iii. 109 — 

* Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art ’ ; 

and Henry V. ill. vi. 72, ‘ Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, 
a rogue : that noAV and then goes to trie Avars, to 
grace himself at his return unto London under the 
form of a soldier.’ (&) 2 S 14-® ‘ To fetch about 
this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done 
this thing’ (i;i';)n ’js, EV ‘to change the face of 
the matter’); Bo 2=^®, 2 Ti 3® ‘Having a foirn of 
godliness, but denying the poAver thereof (both 
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(j.6p<poj<ns, w liicli is not so purely as the mere 

outward form, but seems to be so used in both 
these passages, esp. 2 Ti 3b and that is clearly 
tite meaning of AY. See Sanday-Headlain on 
Ko 2-b. In illustration, take again Shaks., 

V. II. ii. 116— 

‘ And other devils that suggest hy treasons, 

Do botch and bung-Ie up damnation 

With iiatche^, colours, and with forms, being fetch’d 

From glibtermg semblances of pietj*’ ; 

and Othello, ii. i. 243, ‘a knave very voluble, no 
further conscionable than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and iiumane seeming, for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden - loose 
affection, ’ 

The word ‘ form ’ has been occasionally introduced into RY 
when it is not in AV. It is used to tr (1) Heb- nr.,";!! m all 
its occurrences ejs^cept one, either for AV ‘likeness^’ (Ex 20^, 
l)t 42J 25 5 A oi" ‘similitude’ (Nal-2S, Dt4i2 15 ib)^ or ‘image’ 
(Job 4it)) The exception is Ps 1715 ‘i shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness,’ where RV gives ‘form’ m marg., 
Amer. RV in text. (2) 2sp in 1 K for AV ‘size’; but 

not in the onlj" other occurrence of that \iord Jon 26 (EV 
‘ bottom ’ — ‘ I went down to the bottoms of the mountains,’ 
A Vm ‘ Heh- cuttings off ’). (J) ados Lk 322 , Jn 53/ (AV ‘ shape ’), 

1 Th 522 V ‘ appearance ’). (4) tuo-os Ac 2325 (A V ‘ manner ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FORMER. — This comparative adj. was at one 
time freely used to express the more advanced of 
two positions. Thus Wyclif (13SS), after saying 
that Jacob ‘departide (1382 ‘dyuydide’) the puple 
that was wdth hym . . , in to tw^ei cumpenyes,’ 
adds (Gn 32^'^), ‘ And he comaiindide to the formere 
(1382 Aoitlier’), and seide, If thou schalt mete 
my brotliir Esau,’ etc. ; and Knox, Hist. 88, ‘ Fiftie 
horse and men of the lirst rank lay dead at once, 
without any hurt done to the Scottish Armie, 
except that the Speares of the former two rankes 
were broken.’ In this "way ' former’ is used in 
Zee 14*^ ‘ Living winters shall go out from Jerusalem ; 
half of them toward the former sea, and half of 
them tow’ard the hinder sea’ (ma-ii:n AVm and 
liV ‘the eastern sea’); the ‘eastern’ sea being 
the Bead Sea, and the ‘ hinder ’ or ‘ western ’ sea 
(jnriNn D^n) the Mediterranean. 

FORNICATION. — See Crimes and Punish- 
ments. 

FORSOMUCH. — YTs 12^5 ‘Forsomuch then as 
chon art righteous thyself’ {dcKaios 6^ Cov, RY ‘But 
being righteous’); and Lk 19^ ‘forsomuch as he 
also IS a son of Abraham ’ {KadWi, RY ‘ forasmucli 
as’). The. form is rare. Far more common is 
‘ forasmuch,’ which occurs forty - three times in 
AV, and w’as introduced generally by Tindale (it 
does not seem to occur in the Wyclitite versions). 
Tindale always keeps the parts of the ^vord dis- 
tinct, ‘ for as moche ’ ; AY always jiresents an 
undivided 'svord. It is Rogers {MattAGw'’s Bible) 
that gives ‘ for so much ’ in Wis 12^^ ; but in Lk 
19^ AV is the lirst to use that form (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen or the printer), Tmdale and 
others having ‘ for as moche.’ 

FORSWEAR. — To ‘forswear’ is to undo one’s 
swearing, in accordance with the meaning of for 
(see under Forego). In AY it is always used 
retiexively, ‘to forswear oneself,’ with the mean- 
ing to swear falsely, to perjure oneself : 1 Es 1^ 
‘ And after that king Nabuchodonosor had made 
him to swear by the name of the Lord, he for- 
swore himself, and rebelled ’ {i^iopic'naas diricrTT }) ; 
Wis 14^® ‘they . . . lightly forswear themselves’ 
{iirLopKovcrLp rax<^ajs) ; and Mt 5^ ‘ Thou shalt not 
forsAvear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths’ (o^/c i'mopK'tja'eLs ; AV is Tiiidale‘'s tr®, 
Wyclif las the intrans. form, ‘Thou siialfc not 
forswere ’ : wdth w'hich we may compare T. Adams, 


II Peter, on Y ‘ Peter swmre like a ruffian, and 
forswore like a renegade, til! Ciiii&t looked on 
him, and then he wept'). For the AV tr“ cf. 
Shaks. Ill Hen rt/ VI. v. v. 75 — 

* Clarence. Did’bt thou not hear me swear I would not 

do it '' 

Q. Margaret. Ay, but thou u^est to forswear thyself ; 

’Twas biJi before, but now 'tjiS chanty.’ 

FORT.— See War. | 

FORTH. — As Germ./orf from ror, so ‘ forth ’ is an 
adverb formed from ‘ tore ’ ; and its general mean- 
ing is ‘to the front.’ When used uitli siicli verbs 
as ‘ bring ’ or ‘ come ’ it means fonuard into rku% 
as Pr 25'^ ‘ Put not forth tliyselt in t lie presence of 
the king’ (RY ‘put not thyself forward,’ RYiii 
^ Heh. glorify not thyself’); Jn 8'^-' ‘I proceeded 
forth, and came from God ’ {€l;7}\0ov, R Y ‘ I came 
forth’). In this, its most characteidstic meaning, it 
is used both literally and ligurativ ely, and accciii- 
panies a great many different verbs, as bring, Gn 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ 41-*- ‘bring fortli 
your strong reasons’; come. Job 14- ‘He cometli 
fortli like a flower, am! is cut do-v^n’; put, Mt 13-^ 
‘Another parable put he forth unto them’ {waptdTjKev 
auTocs, RY ‘set he before them’]; strePk, Ex 25-*^ 

‘ the cherubims shall stretch forth their v ings on 
nigh’ (RY ‘spread out’); shoot, Gn 40^'^ *iier ' 
blossoms shot forth ’ ; send. Ex 13’^ ‘ Thou sentest I 
forth thy wrath’; shoic, Mt 14- ‘mighty woiks | 
do show forth themselves in him’ { 01 *" ^wiixets 1 
ivepyovaiv, RY ‘these powers work'); and in like * 
manner : set, Lk P ; stand, Jer 46^, Mk 3" ; call, > 
Is 3P ; hud, Ca 7^-; spring, Job 3S-"; creep, Ps j 
104-« ; reach, Pr ; shed, Ac 2-. 

Sometimes the idea expressed is motion from a j 
confined place to a more open, as 2 S 22-^ = Ps S 

‘ He brought me forth also into a large place ' ; Xu j 
24® ‘As the valleys are they spread tortii ' ; 2 S i 
‘at the time when kings go fortli to war.’ This 
meaning is also expressed by ‘abroad.’ When 
‘ fortli ’ is used, it is always with a ver!» of motion ; j 
never as in Shaks. Comettg of Errors, ii. ii. 212— [ 

‘ Sirrah, if any ask for your master, J 

Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter ’ i 

Then ‘ forth ’ expresses generally movement awag ! 
from a place, as Gn 3-^ ‘ God sent him forth from ' 
the garden ’ ; and more particularly movement ! 
oniuards ft'om a given point, as Jos 18^^ ‘ the coast j 
of their lot came forth between the children, of j 
Judah and the children of Joseph ’ fliV ‘ the border j 
of their lot went out’) ; ^It 9^ ‘Jesus passed forth 
from thence’ (RY ‘ by ’) ; Ph 3^" ‘ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before’ (Rv ‘stretching 
forward’). Cf. Elzk 6’^ Gov. ‘ from the wildemesse 
i off Beblat forth ’ ; and Ps 72^ (Stern, and Hopk.) 

‘ His large and great dominion shall from sea to 
sea extend : it from the river &hali reach forth unto 
earth’s utmost end.’ 

It is in this last sense only— ‘ forward from a 
given point ’ — that ‘ forth ’ is used v it!i expressions 
of time. Th ese are : ( 1 ) ‘ from tliis time forth ’ ( -7^'-: 

Ps 113- 115^® 12P) ; (2) ‘from that time forth’ ip. ;rp 
Xeh 4^® ; x’nn m'rrp 13^ ; dxo ritre, Mfc 16-^ [RV 
omits ‘ forth ’]) ; and (3) ‘ from that day forth ’ (dx' 
cKciprjs TT}^ Mt 22'^®, Jn 11®^}. 

In many of the foregoing expressions modem : 
usage would prefer ‘forward’ or ‘out.’ In the 
following examples ‘ out ’ is distinctly the modem | 
word : with put, Ac ‘ Peter put tliem all forth ’ 

(so Gn 8®, Jg 6-^ Mt JF) ; with break, 2 S ^ ‘ The 
Lord hath broken forth upon mine enemies ’ ; with 
give, Ezk 18®* ^ ‘ He that hath not given forth upon 
usu^’;* with set, Ezk 27^^ ‘they set forth thy 

* Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘ He i^aue foorth, tiiat bee had not mzm 
any profit. ' 
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comeliness’; with sprea/I, Ezk 47^® ‘a place to 
spread forth nets ’ (RV ‘ for the spreading of nets ’) ; 
with cast, Jon R- ; lit, Lk 20'* ‘A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and let it torth to hnsbandinen’ 
(RV ‘out’) ; look, Ca 2^ ‘he looketh forth at the 
windows’ (RV ‘in,’ Heb. p) ; or omitted alto- 
gether, as in Jn 2^^ ‘Jesus . . . manifested forth 
his glory.’ 

The phrase ‘forth of,’ which occurs in AY Gn 8^® 
918, jg ixJi^ o Ch 231^ Job 5«, Am Jth 2-^i, has 
sometimes been taken to be a prep. , as by Abbott 
{Shales, Gi'aimnar, § 153). It seems, ho v\ ever, to 
bo a contracted form of ‘ forth out of,’ which is 
found Gn 8i'-* ‘ Every beast . . . went forth out of 
the ark.’ Thus Gn ‘ Go forth of the ark ’ ; Jg 
1 1^1 ‘ wliatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me’ ; Am ‘ Israel shall surely go 
into captivity forth of his land ’ (RV ‘ out of ’) ; and 
even 2 Ch 23*1'* ‘ Have her forth of the ranges’ (RV 
‘ forth between the ranks ’). In illustration of the 
phrase, cl Knox, Hist. 365, ‘ Herewith was the 
Queen more offended ; and commanded the said 
John to passe forth of the Cabinet, and to abide 
further of her pleasure in the Chamber’; and his 
ti”^ of Ps 181*^ [Works, iii. 320), ‘he hath drawen me 
forth of many waters’ ; and so Bacon, Essays (‘ Of 
Propheeies,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 150, 1. 13), ‘ In 
Vespasians Time, there went a Froph^xk in the 
East: That those that should come forth of ludea, 
should reigne over the World. ’ A further ellipsis 
sometimes takes place, the ‘ of ’ being omitted (not in 
AV), as Shaks. hllds. Night's Dream, I. i. 164— 

‘ If thou lov’st me then, 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night.* 

J. Hastings. 

FORTIFICATION, FORTRESS. -See \Yar. 

FORTUNATUS {^opTOTjva.Tos),^ a member of the 
Church at Corinth, is mentioned in the first 
Epistle to that Church (16i'^) as having visited St. 
Paul at Ephesus, along with Stephanas and 
Achaicus. They had gone as deputies to seek the 
apostle’s help and advice regarding certain ethical 
questions, and especially regarding^ marriage, 
meats offered to idols, and spiritual gifts, and to 
strengthen the tie between him and the Corin- 
thians. The state of affairs which their state- 
ments disclosed is dealt with at length in the 
Epistle in which they are mentioned, and which 
most likely they carried back with them, perhaps 
in company with Titus. Weiss suggests that the 
way in which the names are mentioned, seems to 
show that F- and Achaicus in some way belonged 
to the house of Stephanas. The name F., which 
is Roman, was a very common one, and hence it is 
precarious to identify St. Paul’s visitor, as some 
have proposed to do, with the F. mentioned by 
Clement of Rome [Ep. 59). W. Muir. 

FORTY.— See Number. 

FORUM. — Only in Appii forum (so 1611, not 
Forum as in mod. ed.) Ac 23^®, one of the stages 
in St. Paul’s journey to Rome. The Gr. Ninriov 
(pjpov is a transliteration of the Lat., which has 
been taken directly into English. Wyclif trans- 
lated the word: ‘the cheping of Appiiis’ ; so did 
the Geneva translators, ‘the Market of Appius,’ 
whom RV follows. But the other versions present 
various forms of the Lat. : Tind. ‘ Apiphoriim ’ 
(though he translates the other name ‘the thre 
taverns’), so the Great Bible; Cov. ‘ Apiforum ’ ; 
the Rhemish ‘ Apij -forum ’ ; Matthew’s Bible, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and AV ‘ Appii forum.’ See Appius 
(Market of). 

FORWARD, FORWARDNESS.-Forward is used 
both as adj. ani as adv. in AV, but the adj., 
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though independ<mt in early Eng., seems to liav^ 
been lost, and afterwards re-formed from the advci b. 
So the adv. properly comes first. 

As an adv. ‘ forward ’ means ‘ towards the front,’ 
as opposed to ‘ backward,’ as Job 23^ ‘ Behold I go 
forward, but he is not there ; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him,’ and Nu 32*^ ‘ For w’e will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or for- 
w'ard, because our inheritance has fallen to us 
on this side Jordan eastward’ ‘further on,' 

as 1 S 20*'^^ ‘ the arrow^s are beyond thee,’ nx^'m ?]’dd, 
lit. ‘from thee and onwards’). So Berners, Frois- 
sart, I. xvii. 18, ‘ All his barones went out of the 
cite, and the first nyght they lodged vi. myle for- 
warde.’ In the same sense it is ai^plied to time, as 
Ezk 392 - ‘ from that day and forw^ard ’ ; 43-^ ‘ upon 
the eighth day, and so forward.’ Cf. Stubbos, Anat. 
Abiis.^ ii. 34, • If sixtie w'oukl seme, they must have 
an hundred, and so foiwvaid.’ A bold expression is 
found in 2 Es S-" ‘ before ever the earth came for- 
ward,’ that is, into existence [anteqtcam terra 
adoentaret), a tr“ retained in RV, thougli it is 
perhaps unique in Eng. literature. 

When used figuratively with certain verbs ‘ for- 
ward ’ has the meaning of ‘ advance the interests 
of, help the progress of an undertaking.’ The verbs 
in AV are (1) set, 1 Ch 23^ ‘ to set forward the work 
of the house of the Lord’ (nvi^, RV as AVm ‘to 
oversee ’ : so in Ezr ^ RV changes AV ‘ set 
forward ’ into ‘ have the oversiglit,’ though in 2 Ch 
34^'*^ ‘ to set it forward ’ is accepted for tiie same * 
Heb. with RVm ‘to preside over it’; and in 34^^ 

‘ overseers ’ of AV is changed into ‘ set forward,’ for 
Heb. D'nirii 2 ). The phrase is applied to evil works 
as Avell as to good, Job 30 ^ 8 « they set forw^ard my 
calamity’ (5*?’^’) ; Wis 14^® ‘ the singular diligence of 
the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to 
more sujperstition ’ {Trposrpiiparo, RV ‘ urged forw''ard 
by the ambition of the artificer’). To those ex- 
amples RV adds 1 Co 16^* ‘ that ye may sob me for- 
ward on my journey,’ and 2 Co 3 Jn (all irpo- 
Triyiru), where the meaning is somewhat different, 
to start one upon a journey. Shakesxicare often 
uses the phrase intransitively (never trans. as here), 
as I Henry IV. II. iii. 38, ‘ We are ^irepared. I will 
set forward to-night.’ The expression ‘ sot forward’ 
in this literal sense is also found in AV, but only 
in Nu, where it occurs 15 times of the marching of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness. (2) Help, only 
Zee ‘ they helped forward the atilietion ’ (nr;; 

RVm ‘ helped the evil’), that is, the heathen 
not only acted as God’s instruments in chastising 
Israel, but went further. (3) Haste, only 1 Es 1*'^'^ 
‘the Lord is with me hasting me forward’ (ert- 
<nre(>bo3v). (4) Bring, only 3 Jn ‘whom if thou 
bring forward on their journey after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well’ (RV ‘set forward,’ “as above). 
The same meaning is found intransitively with go in 
Gn 26^^ ‘waxed great, and went forward ’’ (:i)q 
lit. as AVm, ‘went goin^’; RV ‘grew 
more and more’); and Ad. Est Kr. The literal 
sense occurs in Nu 2^"^ 10® and {‘go on forward’) 
1 S 10*. Cf. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. (Globe ed. p. 21“ 
1. 3), ‘Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of seeing some innocent amusement 
going forward ’ ; and Shaks. Mids. Nights Dream, 
IV. ii. 17, ‘ If our sport had gone forward, we had 
all been made men.’ 

In modern English ‘ forward ’ as an adj. means 
presumptuous, impertinent. This meaning is found 
as early as the beg. of the 17th cent. ; thus, Warner, 
Alb. Eng, ix. xlvii. 221, ‘They tould how forward 
Maidens weare, how jDroude it in request.’ But it 

* The only remaining occurrence of the infln- is 1 Ch 1521, 
where AV has ‘to excel,’ AVm ‘to oversee,’ and BV ‘ta 
lead.’ The meaning is undoubtedly always ‘ to preside over,' 
whether workmen or more especially a choir of singers. The 
ptep. seen in 2 Ch 34^^ is found in the title of many psalms 
and translated ‘ the chief (EV Chief) Musician.’ 
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does not occur in AV. Tliere the adj. means either 
ready, 2 Co 'to be forward a year ago’ (r 6 
BeXeiv, RV ' to will ’), or zealous, 2 Co 8 ^^ ‘ being 
more forward, of Jiis own accord he went unto you ’ 
{cnrovdaLjrepos, RV 'very earnest’); Gal 2 ^^ 'winch 
I also was forward to do’ [idTraihana, RV ‘was 
zealous’) ; and 1 Mac P®, where the zeal is in a had 
cause {Trpoedu/i’rjd'fjcrdv rtves). Cf. Hall, Contempla- 
tions { Wo?dvS, ed. 1634, ii. 52), ' What marvell is it 
if God bee hot for%vard to give, where we care not 
to asko, or aske as if we cared not to receive?’ 
and (for the meaning ' ready ’) Livingstone [Select 
Biographies, 'VYod. i 229), 'Mr. James w'ent back 
with him, and finding him forward to go in with 
him . . . believed him.’ 

Forwardness occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
then in later writers frequently in the mod. sense 
of over-coniidence, presumption. As You Like It, 

I. ii. 159 — 

‘ Since the .youth will net be intreated. 

His own peril on his forwardness.’ 

But in AV the only meaning is readiness or zeal. 
Once it is in a had cause, Wis 14^^ {a-irovdTfj ; RV 
'zeal’); elsewhere only 2 Co 8 ® [a-Trovdrj, RV 
' earnestness ’), and 9- ' I know the forwardness of 
your mind ’ [r^jv Trpo6vp.iay vp^Oiy, R,Y ‘ your readi- 
ness’). So Hall [Works, ii. 16), referring to the 
Wise Men from the East, says, ‘God encourages 
their holy forwardnesse from heaven.’ 

J. Has™gs. 

FOUL (Old Eng. /w?) is of the same root (Sans- 
krit to stink) as Gr. wBove^nd Lat. pits, purulent 
matter, as from a sore, and its earliest meaning is 
loathsome, whether to sight or smell. It is applied, 
for example, to blood, Wis 1 H® ' a perpetual running 
river troubled with foul blood,’ in reference to the 
•Egyptwu plague [aXyarL XvOpdjSsL, the only occurrence 
of this adj. in hibl. Greek, lit. ‘ with blood like 
gore,’ RV 'with clotted blood’). In this sense 
'l^J’ is applied to disease, as Shaks. Hamlet, 
IV. 1. 21— 

‘ But, like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging-, let it feed 
Even on the pith, of hte ’ ; 

and Lear, I. i. 167 — 

‘ Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease.’ 

2. From this to moral uncleannecs the step was 
easily and early made. In AV it is so applied only 
to unclean spirits, and only twice, Mk 9-^, Rev 18*-^ 

(both dKdd(Xpro$], 

The adj. xxoiBapros is used 22 times in NT with arvsZjxx (Mt 2, 
Mk 11, Ijk 5, Ac 2, Rev 2) and once with trvujfXM hcticMVJou 
Tindale translates by ‘ unclean spirit ’ generally, but he gives 
‘foul spirit’ in Mk 127 58 725, Uk 4^ 6 I 8 829, and is always 
follovred by Cov., Gran., Gen., and (except in Mk 725) Bish. 
Wychf., and the Rhem. NT, after Viilg. spiHtiis immundm, 
have • unclean spirit ’ e\ erywhete. AV seems quite accidentally 
to retain ‘ foul ’ in Mk 023 ; but in Rev lS2it is probably retained 
for \anety. the same Gr. word as applied to birds being tr^ 

* unclean ’ in the same verse. RV gives ‘ unclean ’ everywvhere. 

Since dMcLpros is properly ceremonially unclean, 
the moral element is less prominent than when 
vovrip!)s is applied to irvedpa (Mt 12 ^®, Lk 8 ’^ 

Ac 1912 . 13 . 16 . «evil’ or 'wicked,’ RV always 
‘ evil ’), and consequently ' foul ’ with its suggestion 
of separation through loathsomeness is a veiy 
appropriate tr"^, and is frequently used of evu 
spirits, or their abode, in English literature. 
Thus Shaks. Tam, of Shrew, Indue, ii. 17 — 

* O, that a mighty man of such descent, 

Of such possessions and so high esteem. 

Should be infused with so foul a spirit.’ 

Cf. Watts, Ps exxi. (L. M.) 25— 

‘ On thee foul spirits have no power.* 

Shaks. has ‘ fou! devil ’ [Mich, TIL I. ii. 501, and 
often ‘ foul fiend (14 times, of which 11 are in K, 


Lear and always in the mouth of * Edgar as 
Mich. III. I. iv. 58 — 

‘ W ith that, methoughts, a legion of foul fienda 
Environed me.’ 

3. 'Foul’ is often set in opposition to fair, and 
that ( 1 ) in the sense of ugly. Thus Chaucer, Clerk- 
Merchant (E. 12U9) — 

‘ If thou be fair, therfolk ben in presence 
Shew thou thv \ isage and thru apparaille ; 

If thou be foul, be tre of thv dispence. 

To gete thee frendes ay do th^' travaiile.* 

This is the meaning of Job 16^® ‘My face is foul 
with weeping,’ though RVm gives ‘ defiled.’ as if a 
closer rendering of the Heb. (T-'j^rp) ; but tlie Heb. 
root is to be red, and tlie most probable ti“ ‘mj 
face is red with weeping.’ So Livingstone, SdzH 
Biog. 396, 'When he came out all his face was foull 
with weeping.’ ( 2 ) As applied to veather : 1 Es 9® 
(%«,acoV), [tbpa. and Mt 16^ 

4. Foul is twice found in AV with the meaning 
of disgraceful ’. Sir ‘a foul shame is upon the 
thief’ [alcrxvi^y} ; RV ‘upon tiie thief there is 
shame ’) ; 2U-^ 'A lie is a foul blot in a man’ (fiutaos 
ttovtjp'js). Examples of both phrases are found in 
Shaks. Tlnis Mick. HI. I. iii. 249 — 

‘Mast False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse, 

Lest to thy harm thoa move our patience.’ 

Q. Marg. Foul sham'e upon v ou 1 3 ou hav e all mo\ ed mine * ; 

and Much Ado, III. i. 64 — 

‘ Nature, drawing an an tick, 

Made a foul blot.’ 

5. The Amer. R V introduces ' foul ’ in the mod. 
sense of dirty : Is 10® ‘ And the rivers shall become 
foul ’ (AV ‘ And they sliali turn the rivers far 
away’; IW 'And the rivers shall stink’). So 
Job 30® Cov. ‘Their dwellinge was beside foule 
brokes.’ This is the meaning of the verb ‘ to foul' 
in Ezk 32- 34^®* its only occurrences, where it re- 
fers to the polluting of running water. 

J. Hastings. 

FOUNDATION.—In the OT the words 'found’ 
and ' foundation ’ are for the most part tr° of 15 ; 
and its derivatives, which are freely used in a 
metaphorical as well as a literal sense. The foun- 
dation stones of some of Solomon's biiUdiiigs are 
described as huge and costly (1 K 7^®). In con- 
nexion vvith the laying of the foundation stone 
various superstitious rites were widely practised, 
the ottering of a human victim being a not in- 
frequent accompaniment of the ceremony (see 
Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 22, 51, 55 ; Struck. 
Der Blutaherglaiihe, 68). It is possible that the 
record of such an incident was embodied in the 
original form of the tradition preserved about Hiel 
the Bethelite, ' He laid the foundation [of Jeriehc] 
on {? 2 ) Ahiram his firstborn, and set up tlie gates 
thereof on his youngest son Segub’ (1 K 16^). 

In NT * foundation ’ is used in tw’o distinct 
senses, an active and a passive. In the former sense 
it represents Kara^oXh (properly ' founding’?, which 
(except in He IH^ KarapoX^ crT^pparos, used of Sarah) 
is confined to the collocation Kara^oX^ Kbo-yov, ‘the 
foundation of the w'orld,’ Mt 13® 25®\ Lk 11 ®^^, 
Jn 17=^, Eph l\ He 4^ 9^®, 1 P If, Rev 13® 17®. In 
the passive sense * the foundations of the earth ’ 
(px nciD, once Job 38® cuitt ‘ pedestals,’ once Ps 10 P 
nmsD ' bases’) frequently appears in OT, Mic 6 '^ 
Is 24^® 40^^ Jer 31®^, Ps 82®, Pr 8 ^. The passive 
sense of the word is in NT represented by BepIXim 
(both literal and metaphorical}. This w’ord is 
used, e.g., in our Lord’s simile of the two buildings 
(Lk 6 ^^*)j ^ as in Sfc. Paul’s simile of the 
building tested by fire (1 Co 3^®®*)* 1 Lo 3^^ tlie 

Church’s foundation is Christ, in Eph 2^ she is 
built upon the foundation of (the gospel of) the 
apostles and (NT) prophets, J^us Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. 

In Jer 50^®, where AT has ' foundationsa’ tlie 
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meaning of nVix is prob. ‘bulwarks’ (RA^ or 
‘ buttresses ’ (see Oxj-. Heb. Lex.). In Is 16’’ ‘ raisin- 
cakes ’ seems to be the meaning, not ‘ foundations ’ 
(see Klagois’). The ‘gate of the foundation ’ (i;:?? 
niD*n) in 2 Ch 23’ is obscure. Perhaps we should 
read to ‘ the gate Sur,’ as in 2 K 11^, or c'cirn 'v 
‘ the horse gate ’ (see Orf, Heb. Lex. s. iid'). In 
2 Ch for AV ‘ these are the things wherein 
Solomon was instructed,’ IlY substitutes ‘these 
are the foundations which Sol. laid ’ (taking 'ipm as 
Hoph. infin. of ip,'). KV further gives ‘ founda- 
tions ’ for ‘ posts ’ in Is 6"^ as tr. of maN*, a derivative 
from D^N* in metaph. sense. Finally, in two instances 
(Ps SO^-^ 97^) where AA’’ tr. pj.p ‘habitation,’ RV" 
gives the correct sense ‘foundation.’ 

J. A- Selbie. 

FOUNTAIN. — 1. A fountain is a natural outflow, 
or spring, of water, and is in this way distinguished 
from a well of artificial construction (see AA'ELL). 
Palestine, owing to its physical structure, is especi- 
ally rich in flue springs of water. Remarkably 
appropriate is the statement (Dt S’), ‘ For the Lord 
thy God bringeth tliee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains (nu;^’) and depths 
springing forth in valleys and hills.’ 

2. The Cretaceous limestone of which W. Pales- 
tine is mainly composed being open and porous, 
the rain (or snow) wliicli falls during the Avinter 
months percolates downAvards and forms under- 
ground reservoirs in the strata, Avhich burst forth 
along the sides of the Jordan depression, as also 
on the Avestern flanks of the central table-land.’^ 
Equally favourable is the geological structure of 
the eastern sides of the Jorclanic depression for the 
production of sjuungs ; for the heavy falls of snow 
Avhich cover the Lebanon and Heriuon ranges in 
Avinter give rise to copious fountains Avhich supply 
the head Avaters of the Litany, the Jordan, and the 
rivers of Damascus. Not less remarkable are some 
of the fountains of the region of Trachonitis and 
the Perma, Avhich have their sources in the A'olcanic 
mountains of the Hauran, and their outlets into the 
Jordan by the Hieromax and the Jabbok. Fine 
springs are also numerous along the w^estern shore 
of the L. of Tiberias, scattering A’-erdure and 
fertility along their coiirse. Amongst the Edomite 
mountains and those of the Sinaitic peninsula the 
most important fountains are those of the AYady 
Miisit, Avhich floAvs dowm through the city of Petra ; 
the 'Ain Abu AVerideh (or el-\Yeibeh), and Ain 
Ghunmdel in the Arabah ; the AVady el -'Ain at 
the entrance to the grand gorge of es-Sifik, betAveen 
Jebel Mus0, and 'Akabah ;t and those Avhich de- 
scend from the flanks of Jebel IMflsa (Alouiit Smai) 
itself. The spring of 'Ain l^Cadis, Avliich issues forth 
at the base of a limestone clifl'in the Badlet et-Tih 
(AVilderness of Paran), has been identiliod, Avith 
much probability, as the site of Kadesb-Barnea.J 

3, Thermal Springs. — Many of the springs Avdiich 
floAv directly into the Dead Sea and tlie loAver 
Avaters of the Jordan have a high temperature, 
due ]»aftly to the existence of Ayolcanic rocks 
(basalt), still highly heated, Avitli which the AA'aters 
come in contact; and partly to the depth beloAV 
the surface to Avhich the underground Avaters de- 
scend before issuing forth into day. 

The folloAving are the most important thermal 
springs § : — 

1. Hammam (or Hammath), situated on the AY. 

* The average rainfall at Jems, is about 30 inches, nearly the 
whole ot which falls between Nov. and Feb. ; in the Lebanon it 
is probably considerably greater. See Glaisher, ‘Meteorological 
Observations at Jems ’ in PEFSty 1887-98. 

t Described by Kuppell, Miss Martineau, Dean Stanley, and 
Major Kitchener Seir^ App. 208). 

^ % This fountain was discovered by Rowlands, and his identifica- 
tion of it with Kadesh-Barnea has been supported by Holland 
and Trumbull after personal inspection of the spot (Kadesh- 
Barnea, 1884). 

§ Some of the Jordan Valley springs appear to hurst forth 
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side of the Sea of Tiberias, near to Avhicli Herod the 
tetrarch built the city of that name. Teiiii). 143*3’ 
Fahr., AA'ater sulphurous. f 2. Yamiuh, N. of Umm 
Keis (Gadara). Temp. 109^ Fahr., Avater sulphur- 
ous.^ 3. Zerka Maui (Calhirlioe), ten principal 
warm and sulphurous springs, of Avhich the lowest 
reaches a temperature of llA Fahr § Hero Herod 
the Great bathed during his last illness. 1| 4. 

'Ain Zara enters the Dead Sea on the E. side 
Temp. 100° Fahr.®lT 5. 'Ain es-Sultdn, in the Plain 
of Jericho (el-Ghor), AV. of the Joidan. Tern]). 
71° Fahr. (See Arabaii, Jebicho.) 6. 'Aui eU 
Beida enters the AYady el-Jeib S. of Jebel Usdum. 
Temp 9P Fahr. 7. 'Ain eLKhubarah, AV. of the 
Dead Sea, AAater sulphurous. Temp. 88-93° Fahr.** 
8. ‘Ain Feshkhah, AY. of the Dead Sea. Temp. 
82° Fahr. ft 9. The springs of JEnon ['Ainiui) near 
to Salim in Samaria, Avhere Jolm baptized (Jn 3-^). 
According to Conder the head springs issue from 
an open valley, surrounded by desolate hills ; but 
the AA^ater gushes forth over a stony bed and 
rapidly produces a fine perennial stream surrounded 
by oleanders.JJ 10. Kishon. The springs forming 
the head Avmters of the Kishon arc remarkable for 
their copiousness. Stanley describes them as ‘ fiill- 
groAAm from their birth.’ They rise at the foot of 
Mt. Tabor and form a chain of i>ools and s[>rings, 
together Avith quagmires and SAvamiis, Avhich Avere 
fatal to many of Sisera’s army§i? (Jg 5-^). The 
lUer enters the Mediterranean at the northern 
base of Mt. Carmel. 11. Banitls. The springs at 
the head of the Jordan at Banias (Caesarea Philippi) 
issue from a cavern above the town, constituting 
the ‘ui)per sources,’ and are augmented by a still 
larger fountain bcloAV, Avhich is known as ‘ the 
loAver springs’; so that the Jordan is full-groA\m 
from its birth.|l|| 12. The Jcrnsalcm fotintains.' 
Jems, in former times was supplied from several 
sources ; but Ave are here concerned only Avith the 
natural fountains. Of these the most remarkable 
are the Upiicr Spi'ings of GUion^n Avhich are inter- 
mittent, and break out underground in the Kidron 
Valley (AYady en-Nar), forming the chief source of 
this stream, from whence the Avater is carried by 
an underground conduit to a pool, noAv kuoAvn as 
the ‘ Fountain of the Virgin ’ {'Atn Unini ed-Deraj), 
to the Avest side of the City of David. This con- 
duit, 1760 feet (or 1200 cubits) in length, was 
constructed by Hezekiah on the approacli of the 
Assyrian army (2 K 20^^ 2 Ch 32=^*^). In 1880 a 
pupil of Schick observed an inscription Avhich aauis 
aftei'AA^ards deciphei*ed by Sayce and Gnthe. It 
contains in old Heb. characters a record of the 
construction.*** This fount is the only natural 
spring of Avater at J erusalom, and is the cliief source 
of supply of pure Avater at the present day. The 
pools of Solomon^ near Bethlehem, were formerly 
the chief sources of supply for Jerus., and wmre 
conducted into the city by an upper and lower 
conduit hoAvn in stone, now fallen into disuse. 
The pools are supplied by a line spring Avhicb iisuea 

along the line of the great ‘ fault,’ hy which the valley is tra- 
versed. (See Arabah.) 

* Jos, Ant. xvm. ii. 3. t Lynch, OF Lep. p. 202. 

t Robinson, Phj/s. Oeofj. Holy Land, 24. 

§ Tristram, Land of Moab, xui. 247; Conder, Hath and Moab. 
145, 149. 

II Jos. Ant. XVII. vi, 5. This spring is also supposed to he that 
called ‘ En-eglaim ’ (spring of the calves), Ezk 47^0. 

t Lartet, Voy. d*Easplor. 291. 

** Tristram, Land of Israel, 305, tt Lb. pp. 252-255. 

tt Tent-Work in Palestine, p. 50. §§ lb. pp. 09, 97. 

111! The springs rise at a level of about lOOO feet above the Medi- 
terranean, and are joined hy the w'aters of the Hasbany coming 
down from the Avestern slopes of Hermon (Conder, Tmt-Work^ 
215 ; Tristram, Land of Israel, 584). 

Explored by Robinson in 1838, and by Warren and Conder, 
8WPpt. II. 346(1886), also Recovery of Jerusalem, 257. 

*** Generally known as the Siloam Tablet ; /SWP ii. 340 (1886) ; 
Recovery ofJei’usalem, 257 ; ZDMG (1882), pp. 725-750 ; Sayce, 
UCM 377 fli. ; Driver, Beb. Text of Sam. xv. ; Pilcher, PSBA^ 
xix. 165fl. 
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forth from tlie limestone rock above the upper pool. 
The water is still carried by a conduit to Bethle- 
hem, and also fertilizes ‘tlie g<aidens of Solomon ’ 
in the valley below. E. Hull. 

FOUNTAIN GATE. — See Gate and Jeeusalem. 

FOUR.— See Number. 

FOURSQUARE. — Now that * square ’ is confined 
to that w'hich has/o?«r equal sides, ‘ foursquare’ is 
looked upon as redundant, though writers like 
Ruskin, steeped in biblical phrase use it 
still. Formerly ‘square’ meant simply equal- 
sided, and the number of sides had to be expressed. 
Thus ‘fivcsquare,’ 1 K taken from the text of 
the Geneva Bible, ‘ tlie upper poste and side postes 
were flue square.’ ‘ Foursquare ’ is used of the altar 
of burnt-ottering (Ex 27^ 38^), of the ineense-altar 
(Ex 30^ 37“^), and of the high priest’s breastplate 
(28^® 39'^), the meaning being clearly expressed in 
30^ ‘A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be’ 
( 3 ^uq). It is also used of tlie borders of the brazen 
bases in Solomon’s temple (IK 7^^ of the 

inner court of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40-^") and of 
the ‘ holy oblation ’ (48-®) ; and, finally, of the holy 
city, new Jerusalem (Rev 21^®, rerpdyiavos), 

FOWL. — The word ^ fowl,’ now restricted to the 
domestic cock and hen, ‘ the barn-door fowl,’ was 
foimerly applied to all feathered animals, and occa- 
sionally even to all winged creatures. Thus Sir 1 F 
in Wyclif s tr^^ of 1382 is ‘ Short in fonles (Fulg. 
in volatilihus) is a bee,’ though Purvey’s Revision 
of 1388 gives, ‘A bee is litil among briddis.’ 
Indeed, when Wyclif has to make a distinction 
between feathered and unfeathered creatures that 
dy, he uses ‘fowl’ of the latter; Ezk 30^^ ‘Saye 
thou to eclie bryd, and to alle foulis ’ ijk*, 

Vulg. die Omni volueri et ^iniv&rsis avihus), though 
Rogers and Coverdale reverse the order, ‘ Speake 
unto alle the foules and euery byrde.’* And AV 
uses ‘ fowls ’ of iinfeatliered winged creatures in 
liV IP® ‘ All fowls that creep, going upon all four, 
shall be an abomination unto you’(^ivn pis? '?3). 
This is Wyclif’s tr^ ‘Alls of foules (1388, ‘A1 
tiling of foulis’) that goth on foure feete’; after 
Vulg. Onine de voliitrVms quod gracUtur super 
qnatuoT pedes ; and Tindale’s, ‘ all foules that ^ 
crepe and goo upon all iiii. shalbe an abhominacion 
unto you.’ The LXX has TdvTa rd epTre-ra. tQ>v 
Ti-ercLvQv ; RV ‘ All winged creeping things ’ (see 
art. Creephstg Things). f T. Adams (JFor/es, 
i. 13) distinguishes ‘ fowls ’ from ‘ flies ’ : ‘ the 
eagles hunt no flies so long as there be fowls in 
the air.’ He thus uses ‘ fowls ’ exactly as we now 
use ‘ birds,’ and that was its commonest use by 
far. Tliiis Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 181, 
1. 22), ‘ Why, doe you not think me as wise, a< 
some Fowle are, that ever change their Aboad 
towards the Winter ? ’ 

RV accepts the AY rendering ‘fowl’ or ‘fowls' 
throughout OT, except Lv IP®, Ezk 39^k already 
noted, and in the three passages in which the Heb. 
is ts'j, ^ayit^ a bird of prey : Gn 15^^ (RV ‘ birds of 
prey’). Job 28^ (RV ‘bird of prey’), Is 18® (RV 
‘ ravenous birds ’). Cf. Bacon, Essays (p. 240, 1. 2), 
‘But now, if a Man can tame this Monster^ and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, 

* The Geneva Bihle of 1560 translated more accurately (as 
LXX EVov iTflcvT/ cpyioo n-BTejv^), * Speake unto euerie feattiered 
foule.’ This was accepted by AV, with marg. ‘ to the fowl of 
every wing.’ RV has * Speak unto the birds of every sort’; 
Siegfried, Sprich zu dm mannigfach hesahwir^ten VogelTt. 

t This uue was either unknown to or ignored by Shakespeare 
when he wrote, Comedy of Errors, iii. i, 79— 

* 1 pray thee, let me in. 

Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have no fin.'’ 


and with her fl 3 ' other rav'ening Fowle, and kill 
them, it is somewhat worth ’ ; and Milton, EZ I 
X. 274 — ! 

* A flock of ravenous fowl/ i 

In Wis 19^^ ‘a new generation of fowls’ (riav f 
yevea-Lv 6pp4oop) is changed into ‘a new nice of 1 
birds.’ In NT the Gr. falwaj-'s pin.) is either epreop 
(Rev 19^'^*-^) or itereivl^v (Mt 13b ^Ik 4^* Lk S® 

12--^ 13^®, Ac 10^® 11®), and, except in the two places 
in Ac, RV changes into ‘ birds,’ 

J. Hastings. 

FOWL. — Neither in AY nor in RV has any 
system been followed in the rendering of tii'e 
various words for birds in the Heb. ""original. | 
These words are— 1. y* ^oph. This word si.eiiities j 
collectively birds or winged creatures. It is often 
in the construct state with .97,7 It cor- j 

responds with the xArab. Pih\ the root of which | 
seems to signify to fly. It ought to be tr^ eveiy- 
where birds. It is, however, more generally ! 

fowlj but also often birds (Jer 4-'^). It is usually | 

collective (Ezk 31®*^®), but sometimes singular ' 

(Gn 1-^-®®, Lv 17^®). It is sometimes used for i 

carrion birds (2 S 21^®). 

2. d'v. *ayit, usually collective (in Is 4G^^ singular, 
applied to Cyrus) for birds of prey ^ is, however, tr^ 
in AV folds (Gn 15^^), RV biffh of prey ; al^o 
AV folds (Job 23’^, Is IS®), RV birds of prey and 
ravenous hirdSj AV and RV a'y raceaoiis birds 

(Ezk 39b.. 

3. zippoT is in many places a collective term 

for birds, from the root ztipha?', to ‘ruittei,* oi 
‘chirp,’ or ‘ whistle’ (ef. Arab, srtfar, to * whistle 't 
It is used collectively, Gn 15^^, Lv Lfc 14^^, 

etc., where it is tr'^ AV and II V ‘birds' ; Dfc 4^% 

Nell Ps S% wliere it is tr^ EV ‘fowl.’ It 
is sometimes in construct state witli (Ezk 

17^ etc.), at others with (Ps 148^*-’?. Zipp)r, 
like its Arab, equivalent Sisfiir^ is aL".o used for ^ 

the smaller twittering biids, particularly the | 
sparrow (Ps 84® etc.). S 

The zippor is said to nest in the cedar (Ps 104^^}, | 

to flee to the mountains (Ps IP), to be taken in i 

net.s and snares (Fs 124b Pr Am 3”'. Four ’ 

I dili'erent ways of taking animals and birds aie I 
alluded to in a single passage (Job 18"'^®). In all 
til ere are seven ditterent Heb. words for the various j 
sorts of traps. The ‘cage full of birds’ pier 5-') 
may refer to the custom of hanging cages of birds 
on the trees, on whicii birdlime oi snares are 
placed, or near which the sportsman lies concealed, 
to entice the birds by the singing of the captives 
(but see Cage). The voice of the zippur (Ee i2b 
is the morning song, announcing the dawn. 

4. bafd-kCmdph (Pr 1^‘j, the ‘ possessor of 
a wing,’ is a figurative expression for a bijd, 

5. In NT (and Sir 43^^) TrereLva. for tcl x.) is general 
for birds, by which it is tr® in RV, while AV gives 
folds (Mt 13b Lk 13^®). When birds of prey are 
intended ^pvea is used (Rev 19^"). 

Birds are divided into clean and 'itndean (Bt 
14 ii--jup Ly gives the list only of the unclean birds 
(IP®--®). The ‘fowls tliat creep’ or ‘creeping 
thing that flieth,’ RV ‘winged creeping things’ 
(Lv 1120 - Lt 14^b> refer to such as the bats, 
and the insects that do not leap as well as fly (see 
full discussion in art. CREEPING Things). The 
birds allowed in sacrifice w-ere turtle-doves and ! 
pigeons (Lv and zippdHm (Lv I#--®). The 

last were prob. any twitterers or clean birds except 
tlie two above mentioned. Among the birds men- 
tioned as having been used as food arc quails, 
partndges, fatted folds (barburtm, 1 K 4=^, see 
Cock), and fowl {npp6r, Neb 5^^). The last may 
refer to snmll birds. It is prob. that the sparrows, 
sold two for a farthing and five for two farthings 
(Mt l(Py Lk 19^), were for food. They and othe>- 
small birds are caught and sold in inmiense numbers 
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at this day, and at prices similar to those of our 
Saviour’s day. Cocks and hens are mentioned in 
NT, and were doubtless used for food. 

The migrations of birds are especially noteworthy 
in the Holy Land, as a country midway between 
the tropics and cooler regions of the north. They 
are noted in Scripture (Ca Jer S"^). 

Their singing is also alluded to (Ec 12^, Ps 104^-), 
and their flight (Ex 19^, Dt 32^^*^^). 

Eggs were eaten (Lk 1H-). The eggs of wuld 
birds, on which the hen was sitting, could be 
taken, but not the hen at the same time (Dt 22'^). 
Ostrich eggs are mentioned (Job 39^*^, see OsTKicn). 
‘Eggs that are left’ (Is lO^^l may refer to the 
su[)pleinentary eggs of the ostrich or to the nests 
that have been deserted owing to fright of the 
parent birds. Eggs of serpents are alluded to (Is 
69‘'). For the expression ‘sitteth on eggs’ (Jer 
17^^ RV, AVm ‘ gathereth young '), see Partridge. 
Birds’ nests are often found in places of worship 
(Ps 84®). For general subject of birds, their habits, 
etc., see Natural History. G. E. Post. 

FOWLER is marked by the Oxf. Eng. Diet, as 
‘ now rare,’ the more commonplace ‘ bird-catcher ' 
being its substitute. It is found in AV, Ps 124'^ 
(i^pv, ptep. of [irp;] to lay snares) ; Hos 9® ('^‘‘p; 
[all]) ; Ps 91®, Pr 6® (c?ip;, found also in Jer 5‘^, AV 
Mie that setteth snares’ ; RV ‘fowlers,’ which is 
AVyclif s word). Shaks. has the word but once — 
Mids. Eight's Dream, ill. ii. 20 — 

‘ As Tvild ffeese that the creeping fowler eye.* 

For Fowling see under Hunting. 

FOX {h'jgv shfCCd, dXdjTn}^, vulpe<t). — There can be 
no doubt that shiVdl meant both jackal and fox. 
It is used in the sing, only once m OT (Neh 4®), 
where the intention is doubtless to refer to a 
small animal, and fox is more likely to be meant 
than jackal. The plural sMidUm is used in a 
number of places in OT. AV has tr^^ it in all of 
t\i&m foxes. In two of these (Jg 15^ Ps 63^^) the 
context makes it pretty certain uiat the jackal is 
intended. In the first passage Samson is said 
to have caught 300 sMCdlim. This would be 
well-nigh impossible in the case of foxes, which 
are shy, solitary animals, but not ditficult in that 
of jackals, which are gregarious. In the second 
the expression ‘ they shall be a portion for foxes ’ 
implies a carrion-eater. Foxes may sometimes 
join other animals in feasting on the slain, but it 
is jackals that share wdth vultures the carrion of 
a battlefield. In the other passages of OT shudlim 
may mean either animal, though the context points 
rather to the habits of the fox than to those of the 
jackal. Thus La 5’® represents shd dlim as walking 
on the ruins of Zion, and Ezk 13*^ ‘ shiCdlim in the 
desefts’ (RV ‘waste places’), and Ca 2^® speaks of 
‘the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines’ 
(RV ‘vineyards’). A special -word for jackals 
occurs in OT d':x (see Dragon under D^jn, and 
Jackal). 

The Gr. aXJjTT}^ means the fox only. In NT the 
sing, occurs once (Lk 13®^), where Herod is spoken 
of as a fox. Here the reference is to the well- 
known cunning of this animal. It occurs twice in 
the plu. (Mt 8-®, Lk 9®®) ‘ foxes have holes.’ 

The fox of Syria does not differ essentially from 
the common fox of Europe, Vidpes mdgaris, L. 
Its body is about 14 in. long, and its bushy tail 
almost as long. It is of a grey colour, has a long 
pointed snout, and small cunning eyes. It is a 
nocturnal animal, prowiing about houses and en- 
campments. It captures poultry, and small birds 
and animals. It is also very fond of grapes, and 
both it and the jackal do much mischief in vine- 
yards. G. E. Post. 


FRAGMENT. — The wmrd KXdcrfia (from /cXday, ta 
break) is used in the plu. {KXdo-fiara) of the re* 
mains of the loaves and hslies in tlie account of 
the Feeding of the Five Tliousand (Mt 14-^, Mk 
6^®, Lk 9^"^, Jn 6^®* ^®), the Four Thousand (Mt 15®^, 
Mk 8®), and in the reference to these miracles (Mk 
§19. 20 '^^ it is used nowhere else in NT.* 

The Versions have offered a great variety of tr". 'Wyclif 
varies between ‘ broken gobi)ets ’ (Mt 1420), ‘ relefis ’ (Mt 155^7, 
Mk 8^*, Jn 612 13)^ and ‘broken meat’ or ‘metis.’ Tind. has 
‘ gobbets ’ m Mt 1420 and Mk e*!-!, elsewhere ‘ broken nieate ’ 
(1526 ed. in Mk S-io ‘levinges’). Rogers (Matthew’s Bible) 
introduces * sciappes ’ (Mt 1420 ), has ‘ gobbettes’ in Mk and 
‘ broken meate ’ in the rest. Coverdale gives ‘broken meate’ 
everywhere except Mk GiS ‘ broken peces.’ The Great Bible offers 
‘fragments’ as a new tr» (Mt 1420), and ‘ leaning es’ (Mk 820 ), 
says simply ‘ baskettes full ther of ’ in Mk 6“^!^, and for the rest 
has ‘ broken meate.’ The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles follow 
the Great Bible in all places except Mk 6^0 ‘ fragments,’ and 
(Gen, 1560 onl\) Mt 15^7 ‘fragments’ again The Rhemish NT 
prefers ‘fragments’ every wheie except Mt 1420 ‘leanings.’ 
AV accepts ‘fragments’ in all but the two passages which 
refer to the miracle of the Four Thousand, where it tails back 
on the rendering ‘bioken meat’ RV chooses ‘broken pieces' 
(which has appeared only once befoie, Mk Cov.), and uses 
it consistently throughout. 

Why 'were the Revisers not content wdth AV 
‘ fragments ’ ? ‘For some mysterious reason,’ says 
Sir Edmund Beckett {Shotdd the Devised New 
Test, be Authorised? 1882, p. 91), ‘they prefer 
“broken pieces” to “ fragments that remained 
over” of the two sets of loaves and lishes. We 
have all heard of “ broken victuals ” ; but the 
victuals were once "whole, and had been broken. 
Each piece of bread or lish is a piece, and not 
broken, though broken olK, if they wnll be so pre- 
cise. But a fragment is a piece broken off. So 
here is another miserable hit of pedantry of some 
kind, and for some unkno'svn reason, wdiicli only 
turns right into \\Tong for nothing ; for the AV is 
certainly quite as accurate a translation : indeed 
the Durham Greek professor said more so.’ 

But there are two good reasons. In the first 
place the w’ord ‘ fragment ’ carries, and has ahvays 
carried, a sense of contempt. Shaks. uses the 
word seven times, and this is always present, 
mostly prominent. The aptest instance is perha]Da 
Troil. and Cress. V. ii. 159— 

* The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliqucs 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.’ 

Cf. T. Fuller, Hohj Warre, iv. 16 (p. 195), ‘Yea, 
now full wdllingly would the Christians have 
accepted the terms formerly offered them ; and 
now their hungrie stomachs would make dainties 
of those conditions which before, w'hen full of 
pride, they threw away as fragments.’ In the 
second jdace the ‘broken pieces’ were not frag- 
ments of larger pieces ; all that the disciples gave 
to the multitude were ‘ broken pieces,’ and these 
which were gathered up were the broken pieces 
that were in excess of the requirements. 

J. Hastings. 

FRAME. — To ‘frame’ (from Old Eng. framian, 
to profit, succeed) is primarily to make good pro- 
gress, to prosper, as Melville, Diary, p. 272, ‘ The 
Biscliope haid lurked a ycir or twa fyk a tod in 
his holl, as his custom was when things framed 
nocht with him.’ Then it is used in a neutral 
sense, to get on well or ill as tlie case may be, as 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xxxii., ‘But let us, how- 
ever matters frame, cast over the afiairs of the 
bride upon the Bridegroom.’ And then come the 
various transitive meanings of preparing, lifting 
for use. In AV the verb is used with a direct 
object, except once with a foil, infinitive. 

1. To contrive, to manage, Jg 12® ‘he could 
not frame to pronounce it right’ ([5 p;;, lit. 

‘ fix to speak so,’ perhaps ‘ fix the mind,’ i.e. 
catch the slight difference in the pronunciation). 

* Its occurrence^ in LXX are Lv 20 62], Jg 9S3 190, l S 3032 
2S 1121 22^ Ezk 1312; where h:V give ‘piece,’ except Jg 19* 
* morsel’ (of bread), and Ezk 1310 ^ handful’ (of barley). 
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Cf. Return from Parnass. iv. v. 62 (2nd pt.), 

‘ Scliollers must frame to liue at a low sayle.’ 

2. To direct, Hos 5'^ ^ They will not frame their 
doings to turn unto their God’ (un- si*?, lit. as 
AVm ‘they will not give’; RV as AYm. ‘Their 
doings will not suffer them to turn unto their 
Godj’ with AV text in marg.). Cf. Rutherford, 
Letters, No. clxxxviL, ‘ Frame yourself for Christ, 
and gloom not upon his Cross’ : Ps 145-^ (L. M.), 
Stern, and Hopk. — 

‘ Therefore my mouth and lips I’ll frame 
To speak the praises of the Lord ’ 

5. _To form, Is 29^® ‘Shall the thing framed say 
of him that framed it, He had no understanding ? ’ 
(m'"> "ir; Amer. RV ‘formed’) ; and in RV, 
Job 10^ ‘Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me’ (uuijp; AV ‘made me’). So Ps 106“^, Stern, 
and Hopk. — 

‘ Upon the hill of Horeh they an idol-calf did frame ’ ; 
and Shaks. Merck, of Venice, I. i. 51 — 

* Nature hath framed stiun^e fellows in her time.* 

4. To fit together, make, Eph ^ ‘ all the build- 
ing fitly framed together ’ {crwapjjLoXoyovfiipT }) ; He 
11*^ ‘ the woilds \vere framed by the word of God ’ 
[KarripTLcrdoLL) ; and in RV, Eph 4^® ‘all the body 
fitly framed and knit together ’ {crvuappLoXoyoijpLepop). 
Cf. Spenser, FQ II. ii. 30— 

* And, thinking of those branches green to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 

He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 

Smal drops of goiy bloud, that trickled down the same.* 

6. To devise, Ps 50^® ‘ tliy tongue frameth 
deceit ’ (I'Ci-ri) ; 94-® ‘ which frameth mischief ’ 
(nii’) ; Jer 18^^ ‘Behold, I frame evil against you’ 
(liv) ; and in Amer. RV, Dt 31-^ ‘ I know their 
imagination which they frame ’ (nlyi’, lit. ‘ do,’ 
EV ‘go about’). So Barclay (1514), Cyt. (Percy 
Soc.) 23— 

‘ Than frame they fraudes men slyly to hegyle * ; 
and Ps 10^, Stern, and Hopk. — 

* In these devices they have framed 
Let them be taken sure.’ 

6. To express, embody, 2 Mac 15®® * speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of them that 
read the story’ (t 6 rijs /caracr/cevJJy rod X^yov; RV 
‘ the fashioning of the language ’). AV is a modifi- i 
cation of the Geneva tr“, ‘ the setting out ot the 
matter,’ and may be Dlustrated from Milton, PL 
y. 460 — 

* His waiy speech 

Thus to th’ empyreal minister he framed.’ 

As a suhst, ‘ frame ’ occurs tAvice in AV, and 
met ns something constructed. 1. The structure 
of the body, Ps 103^^ ‘ he knoAveth our frame ; he 
remembereth that AA^e are dust’ (ins’). To this 
RV adds Ps 139^® ‘ My frame Avas not hidden from 
thee, when I Avas made in secret ’ {v^'4, AY ‘ niy 
substance,’ AVm ‘or, strength; or, body’); and 
Amer. RV, Job ‘his [leviathan’s] goodly 

frame’ (i3”iy pn, EV ‘ his comely proportion’). So 
freq^uently in Paraphrases in Verse (1775), as 57“* — 


and 5H- 


‘ With sj^mpathetic feelings touch’d 
He knows our feeble frame ’ ; 

• We know, that when the soul uncloath’d 
Shall from this body flie, 

'Twill animate a purer frame 
With life that cannot die.’ 


2. The structure of a city, Ezk 40® ^ a very high 
mountain, by which Avas as the frame of a city’ 
(Ty‘mnr3, Davidson, ‘ a building of a city, that is, 
a city -like or citadel-like building ’). 

3. 'RV adds Nu 4*®* a frame jfitted together for 
carrying things upon (aiD, AV ‘ bar ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FRANKINCENSE UhMndh, XL^apos, Xl^clv- 


wrjy). — Lehhundh is erroneously tr^ in some places 
in AV ‘incense’ (Is 43-^ 60®, Jer 6-*^ etc. In RV it 
is correctly rendered frankincense). Incense, hoAV- 
ever, is the proper rendering of anotlier Avord rn'^p 
ketCrdh. This substance Avas compounded of f. 
and other aromatic gums, and seasoned ivith salt 
(Ex SO-**-®®), or sweet, t.e. not so seasoned (Ex 25®, 
Lv 16*®). All incense not so made AA^as a strange 
incense, and could not be offered (Ex 39®, cf. 

‘ strange fire ’ Lv 10*). 

^ F. is the fragrant resin of an Indian tree, BoswcL 
lia serrata, Stackh., procured by slitting the baik. 
It is imported through Arabia ("is 60% Jer 6'®j. It 
is known in Arabia by a name kindred to the 
Heb., i.e. liihdn. It was one of the gifts ofiered 
by the Magi (Mt2**). The ‘incense ’of both A V 
and RV (Rev 8®) should be ‘frankincense.’ 

G. E. Post. 

FRANKISH VERSION-— See Vebsions. 

FRANKLY. — In Lk 7^ the verb kxppLffa.ro ys, tr^ 
‘he frankly forgave.’ The older VSS haA'e simply 
‘he forgav'e’ (except Wyclif, 1380, ‘ hegaf frely %, 
and RV returns to that. The purpose of the AV 
translators AA^as, no doubt, to bring out on a special 
occasion the special force of this AA’ord, which, as 
Bruce says [Expos. Gr. Test, ad loc.), is a warmer 
word than d4)i€pau, and Avas AV'eicome to St. Luke 
as containing the idea of grace (yapts). It occurs 
only in the AATitings of St. Luke (Lk7®** Ac 3** 
2511.16 27 ^- 1 ) and St. Paul (Ro 8-A 1 Co 2*% 2 Co 
27.10 12^% Gal 3*®, Eph 4®®, Ph i®® 2®, 

Philem-®). 

The Eng. word ‘frankly’ is used, not in the 
mod. sen.se of candidly, openly, but in the old and 
literal sense oi freely, unrestrainedly, as in Elyot, 
The Governour, ii. 234, ‘puttynge out of their citie 
their AA’omen and all that were of yeres unhabili 
for the warres, that they niought more frankely 
smstayne famyne ’ ; and in Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
ni. L‘i 06— 

’ O, were it hut my life, 
rid throw it down for 3'our deliverance 
As frankly as a pin.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FRANTICK. — Sir 4®® ‘Be not as a lion in thy 
house, nor frantiek among thy servants ’ { ^apraffw- 
; xottQp, lit. ‘ conceiAung fancies,’ RV ‘ fanciful ’ : 
Fritzsche understands ‘suspicious,’ ‘mistrustful,’ 
argwbknisch, and is folloAA^ed by Ball IQPB ] ; but 
Bissell thinks the AV tr. suits the context best, 
and translates ‘as a crazy man’}. Tindale lias 
‘frantiek’ for AV ‘lunatick’ in Mt 17*® ‘Master 
have mercy on my soune for he is franticke ’ ; and 
Sir T. More ( Workes, p. 270) uses the word in neaily 
the same sense of Luther, ‘And therfore among 
many folishe Avordes of Luther, as foolishe as eiier 
heretyke spake, he neuer spake a more frantike, 
than in that he saith that God hath nede of our 
faith.’ 

FRAY occurs in Zee 1®* of the terrifying of the 
‘ horns ’ of the Gentiles, and ‘ fray away ’ in Dt 28'®*^, 
Jer 7®® of the driving away of wild beasts from a 
dead body (all as tr“ of I’inn). Amer. RV prefers 
‘frighten.’ ‘Fray’ is also found in 1 Mac 14^® 

‘ every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, sim 
there Avas none to fray them’ fo^ b iK^oflw 
avTOTJS, RV ‘to make them afraid’); and ‘fray 
aAA^ay’ in Sir 22*®® ‘whoso casteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away ’ {aTmo^ei ahrd). 

Fray is what philolc^sts call an aphetic form of ‘affray. 
That is to say, the old vb. ‘affray* lobt its «na« 2 ented iuitial 
vowel by aphesis as ‘esquire ' oecame ‘squire,’ and ilie 

like ; and this hapi>ened to * affray ' while still spelt ‘ afra] a 
spelling preserved in its past ptep. ‘afra.d' (=? ‘afmjed’). To 
‘fray 'is therefore originally to ‘disturb' (Am?lo-Fr. 
late Lat. ex^ftidare, from ex and fndm |01d High Ger. frkiuj 
‘peace’), a meaning well iEusteated by the example m A¥ 
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In Hos 10^1 Cov. uses both forms, ‘Yee as a lyon roareth he, 
that they maye be afrayed, like the children of the see : that 
they may be scarred awaye from Eg'ipte, as men scarre bjTdes : 
and frayed awaye (as doues use to be) from the Assinans londe/ 
The only occurrence of the vb in Shaks is Troll, and Cress. 
III. 11 . 24 : ‘She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, as 
if she were frayed with a sprite.’ J. HASTINGS. 

FRECKLE. — In Lv 13®^ Tindale uses this word 
as tr“ of Heb. bOhak, which occurs only in this 
place; *Yf there appeare in their flesh a glister- 
ynge white somewhat blackesh, then it is but 
frekels growen upp in the skynne : and he is 
cleane.^ Wyclif’s tr^ (1382) was ‘a wemme of 
whijt colour,’ (1388) ‘a spotte of whijt colour’ 
(after Vulg. macula coloris candicli^ whence also 
Douay, ‘ a spotte of white colour’). Coy. preferred 
*a whyte scabbe,’ Gen. ‘a white spot.’ But the 
Bishops’ restored ‘freckle’ (in sing, ‘a fieckle’), 
and that was accepted by AV, ‘a freckled spot.’ 
RV prefers ‘a tetter,’ for the Heb. means more 
than we now understand by ‘freckle,’ thougli that 
word formerly described an eruption on the skin, 
as in Whitehead, Goafs Beard — 

* The freckles, blotches, and parch’d skins. 

The worms, which, like black-headed pins, 

Peep through the damask cheek, or rise 
On noses bloated out of size. 

Are things which females ought to dread.’ 

The word occurs also in Preface to AV 1611, ‘A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though bee 
bane made many slips in his life (els, there were 
none vertuous, for in many things wz offend aM), 
also a comely man and lonely, though hee haue 
some warts vpon his hand, yea, not onely freakles 
vpon Ills face, but also skarres ’ — where also the 
’word probably means more than it does now. See 
Tetter. j. Hastings. 

FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY. — The adj. free 
‘ has been a chief heirloom from Saxon times, and 
has made a figure in all stages of the national 
story. Perhaps no other Saxon adj. is comparable 
for length and variety of career. Originally mean- 
ing lordly, noble, gentle, it has with each change 
of the national aim so changed its usage as still to 
take^ a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were 
designated/rge-W5^ ; in the constitutional struggles 
it managed to represent the idea of liberty ; and 
in these latter days, when social equality is the 
universal pretension, it signifies the manners 
thereon attendant in the modern coupling/?-cc and 
Earle, Philology of the Eng. Tongue^, 413. 

The most modern meaning to be found in AV is 
also the most common, and it may be best to begin 
with that and work backwards. 

1. At liberty^ not fettered, whether physically, 
as Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1235 — 

*My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free ’ ; 

or morally, as Locke, Unman Underst. ii. xxi. 8, 
‘ So far as a man has a power to think or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his own mind, so far is 
a man free.’ So Job 3^^ ‘ The small and great are 
there; and the servant is free from his master’ 
the common Heb. word), and IP 2^® ‘As 
Irte, and not using your liberty for a cloke of 
Kialiciousness, biit as the servants of God ’ {iXel/depos, 
1 he common Or. word). 

Prissagfes deserving attention are : (1) Ps SS^ ‘ Free among the 
dead’ (Trn D'TO, RV ‘cast off among the dead,’ RYm ‘cast 
away’). Hitzig, Ewald, and others tr. ‘among the dead is my 
couch ’ (taking Tfiii from E^an, something spread, a couch, after 
the doubtful occurrence in Ezk 2720) ; hut most edd. now as 
AY or RV (taking the word as the adj. usually tr<i ‘free’). 
Cheyae in ‘ Parchment’ (1884) g.ves, ‘lain one turned 
adrift among the dead ’ ; but in Booh of Psalms (lhS8), ‘ I am a 
freedman among the dead,’ remarking there, ‘The psahnist 


allude.s to the grim eulogy of death in his favourite poem JobSl® 
[see above] But he gives a new turn to the phrase. Unlike 
Job, he legards such freedom as the reverse of a benefit’ — 
which Kiikpatiick describes as ‘a far-fetched mteipretation.' 
There is no question, however, that the phrase recalls Job 3^^ 
to our minds, and yet that the word is used here, and here only, 
in a bad sense. It means either separated from human friend- 
ship, or more probably from divine protection Dehtzsch's 
interpretation, set free, discharged, from the responsibilities of 
life, like Lat. defunctus, is less appropriate to the context. The 
cognate subst. JT’E'ri^ [nitysn] is used in 2 K 155=2 Ch 2C2i of 
thesepatate house or lazaretto to which Uzziah was confined. 
(2) Ac 222 S ‘ And Paul said. But I was free bom.’ The Gr. is 
simply •F.ya Ss xu) ysyiw'/i/xott, ‘ But I was even born’ ; the %\ord 
to be supplied is, however, ‘Roman,’ from the previous 
verse : so RV ‘ But I am a Roman born.’ 

KV adds Is 45^^ ‘he shall let my exiles go free^ 
for AV ‘ let go my captives’ (n’???’). 

2. Unhindered, 'unimpeded, as Shaks. Lovers 
LahoitPs Lost, V. ii. 732, ‘ For mine own part, I 
breathe free breath.’ So 1 Es 4®*^ ‘ And that all 
they that went from Babylon to build the city 
should have free liberty’ {vTrdpxeLu Hir iXevdepiar, 
RV ‘ should have their freedom ’) ; 2 Th 3^ ‘ Pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course’ (rp<^x??j lit* ‘uiay run,’ as AVin and RV). 
The AV tr“ is a combination of Tind. ‘ maye have 
fre passage ’ and Rliem. ‘ may have course’ ; RV is 
a return to Wyclif’s ‘ that the word of God renne.’ 
RV adds with this sense 1 Co 7^ ‘ If the husl)and 
he dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
will ’ [iXevdipa, AV ‘ at liberty’). 

3. Exempt, Dt 24® ‘ When a man hath taken a 
new wife he shall not go oat to war, neither shall 
he he charged with any business ; but he shall be 
free at home one year ’ (’pJ), i.e. exempt from public 
duties, 1 Ch 9^^ ‘the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free ’ (Dnms, RV ‘ free from 
service’) ; 1 Mac ‘And as concerning Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary, let them be free ’ {iXeldepa, sc, 
from tribute); Mt 15®— Mk 7^^ Gie shall be free’ 
— words added in italics to complete the sunse 
without equivalent in Greek ; they are omitted by 
RV ; Mt 17^® ‘Then are the children free.’ RV 
adds He 13® ‘ Be ye free from the love of money ’ 
{cifLXdpyvpos 6 rpjTTos, AV ‘ Let your conversation be 
without covetousness’; RVni ‘Let your turn of 
mind be free’: Vaughan is more modern and 
literal, ‘ Let your disposition ho unavaricious ’). 

4. Acquitted after trial, often equivalent to 
innocent, as Shaks. Hamlet, ll. ii. 590 — 

‘ He would drown the. stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 

The \ ery faculty of eyes and ears.’ 

In AV, Nu 28 . 31 RV . ^nd the verb Ro ‘ For he 
that is dead is fi'cecl from sin ’ [dediKaLurai, RV ‘ is 
justified ’), i.e. is acquitted from the guilt of sin. 

5. Vahmictry, gratuito^is, Ex 21^ ‘then shall 
she go out free without money’ (nan, RV ‘for 
nothing’). So the phrase ‘free gift,’ 1 Es 2® 
{ehxdis, i,6. votive ofierings, RV ‘gifts that woic 
vowed’) ; Jth d*'* {iKoi;<noL 56gara), 1 Mac 10®® {56p.a, 
RV ‘a gift’) ; Ro 513 - ^ 6 - (xdpLorpia [not in v.’^ but 
understood there also], a word which is almost 
peculiar to St, Paul, occurring elsewhere only in 
1 P 4^®, and ‘ is used of those special endowments 
which come to every Christian as the result of 
God’^ free favour (xdpis) to men, and of the 
consequent gift of faith’ — Sanday - Headlam, 
Homans, p. 358 fF. It is tr*^ ‘ free gift ’ only in Ro 
515 . 16 ^ to which RV adds 6 ^®; elsewhere simply 
‘gift’). So again we find ‘free offering’ for the 
usual ‘freewill offering’ in Ex 36®, Am 4®, Jth 
161®. 

6. Generous or even noble, the earliest meaning 
of the word according to Earle (as above), 
quotes Shaks. Troil. and Cress, iv. t. 139— 

* I thank thee, Hector ; 

Thou art too gentle aa?* too free a man.* 
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This is Chaucer’s meaning also in Nonne Preestos 
TaU^ 9 ^ — 

* For certes, what so any womman seith, 

'U'’’s alle desyren, it it ndghte be, 

To ban housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.* 

This sense occurs twice in AV, 2 Cli 29^^ ‘And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank offer- 
ings ; and as many as were of a free heart burnt 
offerings’ (RV ‘willing’), and Ps 5R- ‘uphold me 
with thy free spirit’ (RV ‘with a free spirit,’ 
Amer. RV and RVm ‘ willing’ ; both nni, which as 
a suhst. means ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ in Pr 25*^ and 
elsewhere). 

On Ps 5112 Earle {The Psalter of 1539, p. 290) says, *So 1535 
[Coverdale’s Bible] after the Vulg et spirihi ptinmpali confiy'ma 
me ’ — which, again, is after Sept. ffry.pitrcv fts. 

Here theie can be no doubt that ‘free’ was used, hot in any of 
its lower senses, as when it is the equivalent of liber as opposed 
to sermis ; or ei en in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts ; 
but (inclusive perhaps of this latter) with special eye to that 
higher sense of lordly, noble, generous, princely, royal ; which 
is conspicuous in the best mediaeval usage of the word, and 
f which qualified it to represent pnncipftZ is smd'hysy-ovizov, Keble 
brought this out well — 

* With that free Spirit blest, 

W^ho to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence ’ 

Keble, it should be added, has also suggested the correct 
translation. Whsxt the psalmist prays for is not, as AV, that he 
may he upheld by God’s free Spirit, but, as R7, that under the 
influence of the Spirit of God his own spirit may become willing 
or spontaneous m the right. 

Freedom in Ac 22^ ‘ AVitb a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,’ is Roman citizenship (TroXtre/a, 
RV ‘citizenship’). See Citizenship. RV has 
changed ‘liberty’ of AV into ‘freedom’ for Gr. 
iXcodepla. in Gal 5^* 1 P 2^®, though retaining 

‘ liberty ’ for the same Gr. word in Ro S-^, 1 Co 
10-s, 2 Co Gal 2^ Ja ps 2^^^ 2 P 2 ^^. every 
case but the last it is the freedom of those who are 
not under law but under grace; ‘freedom’ is 
therefore the best Avord, and might have been used 
throughout. See Liberty. 

Freely is found in the sense of {\) 'unrestrainedly, 
as in Lv 14®^ Wyc. ‘And whanne he had left the 
sparewe to fle in to the feeld frely ’ ; and in AV 
Gn 2^® ‘ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat ’ lit. ‘ eating thou shalt eat,’ as 

AVm; so 1 S 14^®)"; Ad. Est 16^^ ‘that the Jews 
may freely live after their own laws ’ RY 

‘ live ’) ; Ac 2-^ ‘ let me freely speak unto you ’ 
elirdv fiera TappyjaLas, RV ‘I may .say unto you 
freely’); 26^® ‘I speak freely’ {'irappria'Latbfievos 
XaXtZ) ; to which RV adds Jn 2^^*^ ‘wFen men ha^c 
drunk freely’ (brav pedvcrdOxTiv), lit. ‘when they aie 
drunken,’ as Lk 12^, and as Vulg. here ‘cum ineb- 
riati fuerint.’ AVyelif has ‘whanne men ben 
fulfillid’ (1382 ‘filled’); Tind. ‘when men be 
dronke,’ so Matthew’s and the Great Bibles ; Cov. 
‘ whan they are dronken ’ ; but the Geneva pre- 
ferred ‘ Avhen men have wel droncke,’ and it was 
followed hy Bish., lihem., and AV. RV is a com- 
promise between the two older translations. 

(2) For nothing, gratuitously: the most common 
meaning. It occurs in Nu 11® ‘We remember the 
fish, whick we did eat in Egypt freely’ (D]n ‘gratis,’ 
or as RV ‘for nought’). ‘Freely’ was Wyelif’s 
tr^ [1388, but 1382 ‘ gladly’], and he no douhtused 
the word in the sense of ‘ for nothing’ after LXX 
Ztapeiv and especially A^ulg. gratis, which gave 
the Douay ‘ gratis ’ ; ‘ freely ’ is the Bishops’ word 
also ; but all others ‘ for nought ’ (Tind., Rog.), or 
‘for naught’ (Cov., Gen.). Also in 1 Mac ICP ‘I 
freely set at liberty every one of the Jews’ {d(f>i7yu 
iXevdepav dtapedv, RV ‘I set at liberty without 
price’); cf. Lk 4^8 Tind. ‘frely to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’ (an attempt to express 
the pregnant phrase dTroerreiXaL reSpamyAvovs iv 
dipiaei, lit. ‘ to send away the shattered [so as to 
be] in release ’). And in I^T dwpedv ‘ as a i^t,’ from 
booped, a gift, is so rendered in Mt 10® Ro 3^, 
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2 Co 11’ Rev 21® 22^’, where the prominent thoaght 
is the grace (gratis) of the giver, as Mt ‘ freely 
ye received, freely give.' And this is no doubt the 
meaning in Ro and 1 Co 2^- -where is 

tr® ‘freely give.’ Illustrations are Ex 2P-^ AVyc. 

‘ sche schal go out freli without money ’ (AA" ‘ free,’ 
RV ‘for nothing ’) ; Is 52^ Cov. ‘ my people is frely 
caried a-waye’ (EV ‘for nought'); and Shakte. 
Winter's Tale, I. i. 19, ‘ You pay a great deal too 
dear for what’s given freely.’ 

(3) Voluntarily, spontaneously, approaching the 
meaning of ‘generous,’ ‘noble’ given last for 
‘free’: Ps 54® ‘I will freely sacrifice unto thee’ 
(nnim, RV ‘with a freewill offering,’ aftor ino.st 
commentators, but Chevne prefers ‘with a free 
will ’ both here and at Xu 15^) ; Hos 1# ‘ I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely' 
(nnij, LXX byoXbyws, Vulg. spontanee, Wyc. [13S2] 

‘ ofmy free will,’ [1388] ‘ wilfuli ’ ; Kog. ‘ wyth al my 
heart,’ Gen. ‘frely,’ Dou. ‘ voluntaiily,’ Cheyne 
‘spontaneously’)." And this is the meaning of 
‘ freely ’ in Ezr 2®® (RV ‘ willingly’) 7^^, where it is 
used to bring out the force of the Heb. verb. This 
is Alilton’s meaning {PL viiL 443} where God ad- 
dresses Adam — 

* lly image, not imparted to the brute ; 
whose fellowship therefore, unmeet for thee, 

Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike.’ 

Freeman : 1 Es 3^*^ {eXevdepos) ; 1 Co 7“^ ‘ the Lord’s 
freeman’ {direXeiWepos, RA" ‘freedman’), so as to 
bring out the spiritual emancipation and to dis- 
tinguish from the natural ‘freeman’ (iXelrBepos) 
following. RV adds Col 3^^ {eXevdepos, AX ‘ free’). 

Freewoman : 1 Alac 2^^, Gal 4--* all iXEvOipa, 
of the natural condition, and directly opposed to 
‘bond-slave’ (I Mac) or ‘bondmaid’ (Gal). RA" 
adds Gal 4®b J. Hastings. 

FREEWILL OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

FREQUENT. — In the sense of crownied, w'ell- 
attended, ‘frequent ’is common in waiters of the 
17th cent, and earlier, as a ‘ fre<iuent assembly ’ — 
Sanderson, Wo7d:s, ii. 242, 2oS, a ‘ frequent college ’ ; 
‘the College w’as sa frequent as the roumes ^var 
nocht able to receaiie them’ — Melviil, JDinry, 50. 
The sense in which the word occurs in AV is akin 
to this, but more exactly well-acqiiaintul, convers- 
ant : 2 >1^ ‘ in prisons more frequent,’ exactly 

as Kno:s, Worhs, iv. 139, ‘Be frequent in tlie 
t)rr»nVr<'fs and in the epistillis of St. Paul.’ The 
Gr. IS TTepLacroTipcos, and RV follows Bish. and Rhem, 
‘more abundantly,’ the other A^SS having ‘more 
plenteously.’ Ainer. RV and RA’^m give ‘fre- 
quent’ in 1 S 3^ for ‘open’ of AV, ‘the w'ord of 
the Lord was precious in those days ; there was no 
open vision’ (fqri pTy px). 

FRET. — To ‘fret’ is primarily to eat up, con- 
sume [for, intensive prefix, and etan to eat, like 
Ger. ver-esscn), as in Alisaundex of Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.) i. 1159— 

*Fa}Te handes and feete freaten too tne bonne.* 

But a very early meaning and very common is to eat 
into, gnofio, corrode, as of a disease, and the ^ word 
being used in this sense by Tind. in Lv 
14*^, it viss retained in ^lV. The uses in AV, 
then, are— 

1, Transitively: 1. Literally to eat atmy, cor- 
rode, Lv 13®^*“ 14-*^ ‘a fretting leprosy’ (nri? 
nq^c), and 13®® ‘it is fret* inw'ard’ (nrn|). So 

* It will be observed that in Lv 1353 ‘ it h fret inward,* fret is 
the past ptcp. Of. More, Utopia, i.(Lumby, p. 46, 1 14), ‘For 
he (and that no inarveile) beynge so touched on the qiiicke, ana 
hit on the gaule, so fret, so lumefl, and chafed at it, and was in 
such a rage that he could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, 
skolding, railing, and re\iling,' Similar forms are ‘ lift’ Gn 7^^- 
Tik 16^ t ‘ whet ’ Ps 643 Pr. Bic. 
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Fuller says of the death of Godfrey {Holy Warro, 
Bk ii. ch. 6, p. 51), ‘ It may be the plague took him 
out of the hands of that lingring disease, and 
quickly cut off what that had been long in fret- 
ting’ ; and Shaks. makes Lear in the bitterness of 
Ills soul say of his daughter Goneril {Lear, I. iv. 
276)— 

‘ If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen , that it may live 

And be a thwart disiiatured torment to her ! 

Let it stamp wrinldes in her brow of youth : 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks.* 

The trn of Ps 3912 m the Great Bible of 1539 was ‘ When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sinne, thou makest his 
bev? eye to consume awaye, like as it were a mothe.’ In 1540 
the explanatory phrase ‘ fretting a garment ’ was added, which 
being thereafter adopted into the text appears in the Pr. Bk 
version. Of. Bacon, Advancement of Learning y n. li. 5, ‘As 
for the corruptions and moths of history, which are epitomes, 
the use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed, as those that have fretted and cor- 
roded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, and wrought 
them into base and unprofitable dregs.* 

2. Figuratively, in two senses. (1) To vex. 
Tindale says {Expos., Parker Soc. p. 31), ‘And 
the nature of salt is to bite, fret, and make 
smai't’ ; whence Adams passes to the fig. sense 
{II Peter, p. 47 on 1^) ‘Do we cut, and fret, and 
trouble you : remember we are salt, the sharper 
the better.’ So in AV, Ezk 16*^^ ‘Because thou 
hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
hast fretted me in all these things’ ('V'''T:nril; Amer. 
RV ‘raged against’). (2) To disquiet oneself, Ps 
37^ ‘Fret not thyself because of evildoers’ (-innn-SN, 
so 37’^' Pr 24^®) ; Is 8-^ ‘ when they shall be hungry 
they shall fret themselves’ {»i^pnrr,‘DeL ‘it is roused 
to anger’ ; Cheyne, ‘ he shall be deeply angered’ ; 
Skinner, ‘he shall break out in anger’). 

The AV trn is partly from the Gen. ‘ he shal euen freat him 
self,’ and partly from the Bish. ‘ they will bee out of patience ’ 
‘He is out of pacience’ is Coverdale’s ; Wye. [1382J ‘it shal 
wratlien,' [1388] ‘it schal be wrooth,’ and the Douay ‘he will 
be angrie,’ are both nearer the meaning of the verb, being both 
after the Vulg. ‘irascetur’; but both miss the force of the 
special form [Hithpacl], which is found only here. The LXX 
gives y Luther, ‘werden sie ziirnen.’ A very close 

parallel occurs in Sir Thomas Wiat (Skeat’s Specimens, p. 225)— 

* And whilst they claspe their lustes in armes a-crosse, 
Graunt them, good Lord, as thou maist of thy might, 

To freate inward, for losyng such a losse.’ 

2. Intransitively, he irritable, chafe, grieve, the 
modern meaning: IS 1® ‘And her adversary also 
ptrovoked her sore, for to make her fret’ (nyjnnno^s), 
and Pr 19® ‘ his iheart frettetli against the Lord ’ 
(qiir). So Shaks. Jul. Cces. lY. iii. 42— 

* Fret till your proud heart break.* 

J. Hastings. 

FEIEND. — Heb. history has supplied the world 
with an example of true friendshii), as romantic 
and beautiful as any in Grecian story ; and Heb. 
literature, though it contains no treatise^ de 
Amicitid, abounds in proverbs, setting fortli, as 
eloquently as Laelius himself, the nature of this 
fine human relation, the claims which it makes, 
and the blessing which it brings. If J onathan and 
David are the Pylades and Orestes of the Bible, 
the pithy sayings of the J^okhma Lit. contain the 
philosophy of friendship. A genuine attachment 
IS possible only between the virtuous — this is im- 
plied in all the directions given in the Book of Pr 
to the young man for his guidance in life, and ex- 
pressly indicated in the warnings of 13^® 28^ where 
the word (rr^i) rendered companion is that else- 
where often translated That even natural 
ties cannot compare with the bond of friendship 
for strength and endurance, is said, not without a 
touch of satire, in 18^^ ‘He that maketh many 
friends doeth it to his own destruction ; but there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 
David, in his lament, describes the affection 


of Jonathan for him as ‘ passing the love ol 
women ’ That, as Lord Bacon puts it in his Essay, 
the principal fruits of friendship are healthful 
and sovereign, both for the atiections and the 
understanding, comes out in the striking proverl) 
(27^^), ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend’ ; while the anguish 
infiicted on a true heart when one trusted and 
loved proves false or unkind, is exhibited in a 
concrete form in the behaviour of Job’s thiee 
friends, and in many a passionate cry wrung from 
that patriarch (Job 6^^ 19-^), or from a xisalmist 

under similar provocation (Ps 4P). 

Among the duties of friendship Cicero places 
high that of frankness in reproof and counsel ; and 
this could not fail of characteristic recognition in 
the proverbs of Israel, ‘Faithful are the Avoimds of 
a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful ’ 
(Pr 27®), while in 17^ are indicated the tact and 
delicacy necessary in the dischaige of this duty. 

Pr 2P® is the Reb. equivalent for the saying that 
‘ old friends are best ’ ; and that poverty and trouble 
are, like length of time, tests of the genuineness of 
friendly profession, in contrast with the pretended 
attachment of flatterers and parasites, is the theme 
of proverbs like 14“*^ 19^ True friends are rare 
with the great and powerful, yet, as Bacon says, 
they set a higher rate than others on the rare 
possession, and the Bible gives many instances of 
the confidence of intimacy between kings and 
subjects, e.g. David and Hushai ; prophets and 
ajiosbles and their disciples, e.g. Elijah and Elisha, 
Paul and Timothy. 

But, while the Bible presents an ideal of fiiend- 
ship equal to that demanded by other literature, 
it does not leave it there. It elevates it in a 
manner all its own to a transcendent height. It 
presents it, not only as a human relationship, but 
one possible between God and man. Abraham was 
the friend of God (2 Ch 20^ Is 41®, Ja 2=^®). With 
• Moses, too, J" spake ‘ face to face as a man spoaketh 
unto his friend’ (Ex 33^^), and the Son of God used 
the xioxaQ friend in preference to seroant, not only 
of the apostles, hut also of all for whom He laid 
down His life (Jn 15^®- 

There are nine Heb. w'ords or phrases rendered 
friend in the AV. Those of most frequent occur- 
rence are connected with the roots ansj, expressing 
affection, and rji sociability, the most common 
being ui, rendered 41 times friend, 104 limes 
neighbour, and sometimes companion and fellow. 
The most usual equivalents in LXX and Vulg. are 
and amicus. As a term of salutation the 
vocative eratpe is three times in NT rendered 
friend (Mt 20^® 22^® 26®®). 

Of course the term friends sometimes implies no 
more than political associates or allies, e.g. 1 S 30^®, 
Jer 20^-®. A. S. Aglen. 

FRINGES (Heb. zizUh). — In the time of our 

Lord, the Jews, especially those of the Pharisaic 
party (cf. esp. Mt 23®), attached the greatest 
importance to three material reminders or ‘ sensible 
signs ’ of their obligations under the Law. These 
were the zizith (EV ‘fringes’), the UMllin or 
phylacteries (wh. see), and tlic mezHzah (Dt 6® IP®) 
on the doorpost. Of these the first-named ^vas the 
sign to which the greatest virtue was ascribed. 
Its observance is first required by the law of Dt 
( 22 ^ 2 )^ where we read ‘ Twisted cords (d''?">J, LXX 
o-rpeTTTd : AV, RV incorrectly ‘ fringes,’ hut RVm 
‘ twisted threads ’) shall thou make thee upon the 
four corners {'arba' IcanphOth, AV ‘four quarters/ 
RV ‘four borders’) of thy mantle (lit. ‘cover^j^'g’ 
as Ex 22^'^ [Heb. ^®], see below) wherewith thou 
coverest thyself.’ The object here termed ghlv'>m 
acquired later the special designation ziziih 
it is so rendered by the Targum Jerus. i. (pseudo* 
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Jonathan) in Bt 22i-,— for there can be no doubt 
that Ave meet the same enactment in an expanded 
form in the priestly legislation : ' And the Lord 
spake unto jMoses saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid t hem that they make them fringes "" 
in the borders (so AV, RY ; more coiTectly ‘ tassels 
upon the corners’; cf. RVm) of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that they put 
upon the fringe ot each border {i.e. the tassel of 
each corner) a cord of blue’ (Nu 15^"*^). There 
can be no question that the interpretation sug- 
gested by the EV, that a fringe attached to the 
hem of the garment is intended, is quite erroneous. 
We have only to turn to Hag 2^-, where a still 
common Eastern practice is referred to, to see that 
Lancqyli applied to an aiticle of dress can only 
mean ‘ corner ’ or loose flowing end of a gaiment.t 
Now, the Hebrews seem to have worn as an outer 
garment b. large piece of cloth of the shape of a 
Scotch plaid (generally called simlah, see JDeess), 
which also served as a covering (raou) by night 
(Ex 22-®). i To the four corners of this garment, 
then, the ‘twisted cords’ of Bt w^ere clearly 
intended to be fastened. The more extended 
enactment of the Priestly Code, however, evidently 
contemplates a more elaborate arrangement of a 
tassel attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
To these tassels the Greek translators give the 
name KpdcnredcL, the term exclusively used by the NT 
writers. It has even found its w^ay into Targ. Onk. 
(in3Dn3)(cf. Balm. Gram, Aram. 149) in both passages 
from the Pentateuch. The simlak was v orn like 
the Greek hwiation, which is its NT equivalent, the 
loose end being throwm over the left shoulder. It 
was the zizdh attached to this corner [r, Kpaa-Hdov r. 
i/xarLov) that was reached with comparative ease by 
the woman with the issue of blood approaching 
our Lord in the crow'd from behind (Mt 9-^^, Lk 8^). 

When Ave attempt to go behind the prescription 
of the Torah, there is reason to believe that we 
have here an ancient custom,! perhaps with 
originally magical or superstitious associations 
(see W.'R. Smith, MS 416, note; Nowack, Meb. 
Arch. ii. 123) taken up and impressed with a new 
signiheanee by the Hebrew legislation. Even so 
late as NT times a special virtue was supposed to 
be attached to the ‘ tassels on the four corners ’ 
(Mt 14 ®, Mk 6®® ; cf. the special sanctity of the 
four horns of the altar, Lv 1 K 1®®^*}. To the 
more spiritually minded, how^ever, they wrere, as 
they were intended to be, continual reminders of 
the obligation resting on J"'s people to -walk in 
His Law, and to keep aU His commandments (see 
esp. Nu 15^®* 

With the change in the fashion of the outer 
garments of the Jews, and with the increasing 
frequency and cruelty of heathen and Christian 
persecution, the Jews gradually ceased to wear 
the tassels in the way prescribed by the original 
legislation. A special article of clothing was 
devised of the shape of a modem chest-protector — 
one part covering tlie breast, the other the back — 
with the necessary aperture in the centre for the 
head to pass through. This garment, to which the 
names of fallith (jT’^n) and ^arheC kanpkCth (Ut 
22^^) w^ere en, had the tassels attached to its 
four errners, and was worn as an undergarment, a 
practice still observed by all orthodox Jews. The 
more zealous, liowever, wear it so that one or 

* The MT has here ns's in the singular, but probablj we 
ought to read with the Samaritan ril’TV ; of. LXS 

t Cf. IS 152^ 244- 5. 11 where the LXX renders | by the exact 
terms « -rrsfsiytov ni; for which see J evons and Gardner, 

Manual of Gr. Antiq. 52. 

X That one and the same garment h intended in Dt and Ku is 
confirmed by the Taigmn of Onk^os, whiesh in both passages has 

W23. 

§ The practice of wearing taesels was known to the ancient 
Persians, as appears hfom the monnmenhs of Pers^pdfe. 


more of the tassels may be risible. The 
now described came,^ later, to be known as t/dhfh 
katon or ‘ small tallith,’ to distinguish it from the 
tallith garlCl, ‘ large tallitli ’ or |>rayer- shawl. The 
latter more nearly corresponds in shape to the 
ancient simlah, being a quadrangiiL'tr piece of 
wliite woollen (or silken) cloth to vliicli the ta-sels 
are^attached in the manner about to be described. 
It is -worn universally by tiie Jews during the 
daily service in the svnagbgiie, either thrown orer 
the head or round tlie shoulders, but always so 
that the tassels shall be visible in front. Speidai 
prayers are said before and during the act of 
adjusting the tallith. 

The rabbinical j»re^criptions with regard to the 
nrT'}i or tasseis have been elaborated with charac- 
teristic detaU, and fill many pages of the Jewish 
codes (see literature at end ot art.). Only a very 
few of these need be cited here. From a reference 
in the Mishna (Jlenakh.iv. 1) it would appear that 
the former practice of making the zizith by tv tot- 
ing three wliite threads -with one of blue «or blue- 
purple) was falling into desuetude, perhaps ov, ing 
to the increasing ditiiciilty of procuring the ex- 
pensive dye required ; and" that it was heBceforth 
permissible to use wiiite threads alone so long as 
the numbers w^ere complete (see Levy, JVorterb. 
s. voc. 2 :r). Somewhat later we learn, from the 
curious, and in part obscure, paraphrase of Nu 15^ 
in theTargum Jerus. i. fpseudo-Jonatliaiij appar- 
ently based on Talmudic decision, that the threads 
must be spun expressly for the purpose, not made 
of the refuse of the loom, and that they must lie 
tied ^yith five knots ([''-7)-^ According to the 
prescription still in force, it is required that four 
(white) threads shall be taken, of whicdi one 
— technically called the skamuvjsk or ‘ servant ’ — 
shall be considerably longer than the rest. A 
small bole or eyelet ( 2 ?:j U made in each comer of 
the tallith three thumb- breadths from each 

margin ; through this the four threads are drawn 
and the ends brought together. A double knot is 
tied close to the maigin of the tallith^ the shahimC’Sh 
is then twisted tightly 0 times round the remaining 
7 threads and another double knot is tied ; then 
round 9 times and a knot; then round 11 times 
and a knot ; and finally round 13 times and. a knot, 
and the zizdh is complete. Various mystic signifi- 
cations are attached to the number of knots and 
twistings. The most interesting, perhaps, is that 
which deduces from the whole a symbol of the 
complete Torah : thus the numerical value of the 
letters of the ’word n's’x is 90-f 10 -1-90^104- 400= 
600, which with the 8 threads and the o knots 
makes a total of 613, the exact number, according 
to rabbinic calculation, of the positive (24S) anti 
negative (365) precepts of the Torah. This lias led 
to the exaggerated statement that the wearing of 
the zizdh is of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Law*. 

Maies only are to wear the tallith (a» already 
Targuni pseudo- Jonathan on Bt 22^ j. This is 
compulsory after the 13th year, when the Jewish 
boy becomes a bar-mizmh, but the small tallith 
may be worn earlier. The size of the latter is said 
by Mainionides to be such that a boy. Just able to 
walk alone, shall be completely covered by it. It 
is not necessary to wear the tallith at night ; tlia 
is inferred from the w’ords of the Law, * that ye may 
loolz upon it and remember’ (Nu 15*), an in junc- 
tion impossible of fulfilment in the darkness of the 
' night.® As an illustration of the importance 
! attached to the wearing of the zirlf A, the following 
I anecdote is frequently quote^l. The son of a 
famous Rabbi was asked which of the command- 
ments above all others hk father had ^pcjcially 

* TMs. questicmi was one of the dl&Teiices betweea tiie sehtwA 
; of' BtilW mud Stenmial w. 
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charged him to keep. His reply was : ‘ The law 
concerning the ziztth. On descending a ladder my 
father stepped on one of the threads and tore it off. 
He refused to move from the spot till it was re- 
placed’ {Shabh. 1186). See also DnESS. 

Literature. — The rabbinical prescriptions are found in the 
authoiitative codes of Mamionides {Vad Ha-hazakah, Hilkoth 
Zizith) and Joseph Caro (Shulhan 'Ainik Yori De a, ch. 
viu.-xxiv.). A convenient compendium of the latter work is 
the □'•'n mix Tny d*ik '•’n nso, Wilna, 1888 (rules 

concerning the ztzUh, pp. 33-38). Also in the tractate Ziztth in 
Raph. Kirchemi, Septem libri TahnudiGi parvi II lerosoli/mitani, 
Frankfort, 1851 : Hiller. De veatibus fmibnatis Mebrosormn, m 
Ugolmi Thesaurus, vol. xxi. More easily accessible is Boden- 
Bchatz, Kirchliche VerfahSvng d. heittigeh Juden,17i8,pt. hr. 
pp. 0-15 , Buxtorf, Sgnagoga Judaica, pp. 160-170. Art. 

‘ Frinsres ’ in Kitto’s Btblical UyclopoediaK See also Dri\ei* on 

Bt 22^2 S, Kennedy. 

FROCK. — * A linen frock ’ is named in Sir 40^ as 
the dress of the poor in contrast to the ‘ pnrple ’ 
of the rich [CipL'Skivov, lit. ‘raw linen’; RV ‘a 
liempen frock ’ ; the word occurs only here in 
hibl. Greek). The ‘ frock ’ was once the cover- 
all of the English labourer, and still remains as 
‘ smock-frock.’ {See Dress. 

FROG- zephardea\^ ^arpaxos, rana ). — An 

amphibious animal, noted in two connexions in the 
Bible. 1. As one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 
Ps etc.), 2. As a form assumed by unclean 
spirits (Rev 16^^-^^). It is also mentioned in Wis 
The frog referred to in the story of the 
plagues is the Manula escvlcnta, L., the edible 
frog. It is found in all stagnant waters in the 
Holy Land. The Arab, name for the frog, d'ufdd, 
bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew. 

G. E. Post. 

FROM.— Following the Gen. Bible, ‘from’ is 
used in 1 Es 3-^ as equivalent to ‘ aw'ay from’ : ‘ But 
when they are from the wine, they remember not 
what they have done.’ This is the only occurrence 
of a meaning that is common in Siiaks. Thus 
Macbeth j ill, i. 132 — 

* For ’t must be done to-night, 

And something from the palace ’ ; 

and Jill. Cces. i. iii. 35 — 

‘ But men may construe things after their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.* 

FRONTLETS.— See Phylacteries. 

FROWARD. — Frow^ard is the TsTorthern form of 
‘from ward,’ as we have ‘to and fro’ for ‘to and 
fioni.’ Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ii., ‘As cheerfully 
going towards, as Pyrocles went frowardly froni- 
ward his death.’ Fioward is thus the opposite of 
‘ toAvarcl,’ and is used by 8penser {FQ vi. x, 24) 
in the literal sense of turned from — 

* And eeke them selves so in their daunce they bore, 

That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 

But one still towards shew'd her selfe afore.’ 

In AV ‘frow’ard’ is always figurative, turned 
from in sympathy, opposed, hostile, as in Ps 18-® 
‘ Avith the froward thou wilt show thyself froAvard ’ 
(‘?,’:?rri Eiproy, RV ‘Avith the perverse thou Avilt 
sliow thyself froAvard’). Then, by an easy transi- 
tion, that Avhich goes the wrong way to accomplish 
its ends, tAvisted, tortuous, not straightforAvard. 
Tims Di 32® Tind., ‘ Thefrowarde and overtliAvarte 
generation hath marred them seines to himward ’ 
(t^py), EV ‘perverse,’ Avhich does not adequately 
express the sense, says Driver. Tindale’s ‘ froward’ 
is better than ‘ perverse,’ for its meaning is just 
Avhat Driver gives as the meaning of the Heb. 
here, ‘the opposite of what is sincere, straight- 
' forward, and frank,’ denoting ‘a character which 
pursues devious and questionable courses for the 


purpose of compassing its ends.’ Thus Latiinei 
{Sermons before Edw. VI., Arbei’s ed. p. 115), 

‘ The herte of man is naugliti, a croked, and a 
froward pece of Ayorke.’ Still, ‘froward’ was 
frequently used in the sense of obstinate, aa 
T. Lever, Sermons (1550, Arber’s ed. j). 103), ‘ The 
father draAveth not by force violentlye them that 
be stubborne and frowarde, but by loue them tliat 
be gentyll, and come Avyllyngly.’ And the union 
of the crooked with the obstinate gives perversity, 
RV prefers ‘perverse’ in 2 S 22 “^ = Ps 18-*^ (aa 
above), Pr 2^® (not Amor. RV) 11-^ ; and Amer. 
RV further in Dt 32"^ Pr 2 ^^ 6 ^- 8 ^=^ 10-^' 16-"'- 22®. 

RV gives ‘crooked’ in Pr 8 *^ 21®, and Anier. RV 
‘Avayward’ in Pr 2^® 4-^^ 17-^ and ‘cunning’ in 
J ob 5^*t But ‘ froward ’ is introduced into 2 S 22 ^ 
(AV ‘ unsaA'oury ’), Pr 23^'^ (AV ‘perverse’). It 
Avill be observed that the ideas represented l\y this 
Avord refer to conduct, especially in public life ; it 
is therefore of most frequent occurrence in Pr, 
Avhere ‘ froward ’ is found 14 times, elscAvliere only 
7 times. 

Wyclif rarely uses the word ; not in any of the places where 
it occurs in AV, his words being ‘ shrewd,’ ‘ perverted,’ or 
‘wayward.’ But it is found in Dt 21^^ (1382), ‘It a man gete a 
rebel sone, and a fra ward (1388 ‘ overthewert ’), that herith not 
the fadres and modres heest’ ; and as a various reading in 2Ti 
The introduction of the word so fi’eely into Pr was made by 
Rogers and Ooverdale. Its single occurrence m NT is trom 
Tmdale, 1 P 2 is ‘ Servauntes obey youi e masters with all feare, 
not only yf they be good and courteous ; but also though they 
be fro\\.irde’ (152C and 1534). The Gr. is fffcaXto?, which means 
tortuous as ot a river, and then ethically not straight. forward. 
Here, says Salmond, it means not exactly ‘capricious’ (as 
Luther), or ‘wayward’ (as Rhem ), or even ‘ froward’ (as Tind. 
Oov. Rog. Cran. Gen. Bisb. AV, IIV), but ‘harsh’ or ‘ perverse,’ 
the disposition that lacks the reasonable and considerate, and 
makes a tortuous use ot the lawful. 

The adv. frowardly occurs only Is 57^"^ ‘ and he 
Avent on frowardly in the Avay of his heart’ (“iVi 
lit. ‘he Avalked turning away,’ as AVm and 
RVm; Amcr. RV ‘backsliding*). For the Eng. 
Avord cf. Knox, Hist. 137, ‘Then began she to 
frowne, and to look froAvardly to all such as she 
knew did favour the Gospel of Jesus Chri.st.’ 

Frowardness is used only in Pr 2 ^*^ 10®-^, niDsnci, 

a Avord Avhich is found only in the pin. and means 
lit. ‘turnings about,’ i.e. ‘lines of action, or modes 
of speech, adopted for the sake of escaping un- 
pleasant realities, or evading the truth, perversions 
of truth or right ’ — Driver on Dt 32-^ ; see his note. 
The Avord is tr‘^ by the adj. ‘froAvard’ in Pr 8 ^^ 
(‘the froAvard mouth,’ lit. ‘ the mouth of evasions ’) 
1031 2028 . oy ‘ very froAvard ’ in Dt 32-® ; and by 
‘froAA^ard things’ in Pr 2 ^^ Cf. Bailowe, 

Dialoge (Lunn’s ed. p. 106), ‘And no meruell, 
tlioughe Saull fared the Avorse for hys people, 
Avher as Moyses the most faythfull sciuaante of 
god AA^as partely by their frowardnes debarred 
fro the jileasaunt lande of behest.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FRUIT. — Palestine is always described as a 
fruitful land (Ps 107^^ Is 5^). The number of 
‘ kindly fruits of the earth ’ produced here is very 
large. The great diversity of climate makes 
possible the cultivation of plants from almost every 
quarter of the globe. Tke following list of the 
products of the soil may he taken as an inde?:. not 
exhaustive but illustrative of the capabilities of 
this ‘ land of promise ’ : — Fitches (Is 28-^®* ^^), opium 
poppy, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, ciess, 
radish, flax, sorrel, rue, vine, Indian fig, jujube, 
lemon, orange, citron, lupine, beans, horsebeans, 
peas, lentils, chick 2 )eas, mfish ( Vigna Nilotica, L. ), 
carob, strawberry, blackbeiTy, peach, plum, almond, 
apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlir, Phobiuia 
Japonica, hawthorn, pomegranate, myrtle, water- 
melon, cantelope, squash, pumpkin, cucum>> 4 !r, 
coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, celery, 
parsley, parsnip, carrot, carthr.mus (bastard satlroii), 
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chicory, lettuce, artichokes, potato, tobacco, tomato, 
eggplant, henbane, nightshade, castor oil, sesame, 
olive, tig, sycomore, mulberry, hemp, walnut, edible 
ine, saliron, banana, date, colocasia, maize, wheat, 
arley, sorghum, sugar cane. G. E. POST. 

^ FRUIT. — The figurative, and indeed all the 
literal uses of the word ‘ fruit,’ except the primary 
one of the fruit of fruit-bearing trees, are sug- 
gested by the Hebrew idioms, and belong to what 
may be called biblical English. Thus it is used 
of the general products of the earth. Ex 23^*^ " And 
six years thou shalt sow thy land, and slialt gather 
in the fruits thereof’ (n^nn, RV ‘increase’). It is 
also used of the offspring of animals, including 
man, as Ps 127® ‘ Lo, children are an heritage 
of the Lord : and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward’ (na, the common word for ‘fruit’). In 
this sense notice La 2-*^ ‘ Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long ? ’ (ns). 

It has been maintained {Psalms Chron. Arranged, pp. IjO, 
446) that ‘ friut ’ in Ps has this meaning in AV, ‘ There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon ’ ('■“•s). This 
might be true of Wyclif’s tr« (13SS), ‘ Stidefastnesse schal be in 
the erthe, in the higheste places of mountejns ; the fruyt 
therof schal be enhaunsid aboue the Liban ’ ; and more con- 
fidently of Coverdale’s, ‘Theie shalbe an heape of come in the 
earth hye vpon the hilles, his frute shal shake like Libanus/ 
though the ‘his’ probably refers to ‘corn.’ But the Geneva 
tri^ is ‘An handful of come shalbe sowen in the earth, euen in 
the top of the mountaines, and the frute thereof shal shake 
like the trees of Lebanon : and the children shal florish out of 
the citie like the grasse of the earth,’ with the marg. note, 

‘ Vnder suche a King shalbe moste great plentie, bothe of frute 
and also of the increase of mankinde.* And there is httle 
doubt that AV followed the Gen. Bible here. 

WTiether in the Heb. ‘fruit’ refers to the fruit of the earth 
or of the King’s body is another matter. Ewald takes it to 
be the King’s offspring, his posterity, as in Ps 2110 ; so also 
Burgess, ‘Let His fruit be abundant, on the top of the hills, 
like (the cedars of) Lebanon,’ who compares Ps 9312 and Hos 145. 
Oheyne refers the ‘fruit’ to the people, ‘May abundance of 
corn be in the land, upon the top of the mountains may it 
wave ; [and the people]— like Lebanon be its fruit.’ 

Figuratively four meanings are found : 1. The 
product of efibrt, as Pr 31®^ ‘ Give her of the fruit 
of her hands ’ (’is) ; Ro 1^ ‘ I purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit among you also, even as amon" 
other Gentiles’ (/caprus). 2. Benefit, profit, Jn 4®^ 

‘ And he that reapeth receiveth yvages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal ’ cf. Eng. ‘ har- 

vest,’ the same word philologically). Ro ‘What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed ’ ’ {Kapirbs). 3. By a strongly idiom- 
atic Heh. phrase, ‘The fruit of the hp,’ that is, 
praise. Is 57^^ ‘I create the fruit of the lips’ (nu, 
ef. vb. in Pr 10®^), an idiom that was accepted into 
bibl. Gr., He 13^® ‘By him, therefore, let us otter 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to liis name ’ 
{Kapirbs from LXX of Hos ’is for ons).^ 4. 

Of moral consequences of action, Is 3^^ ‘ the fruit of 
their doings,’ cf. Jer 17^^ 2P-* etc. This ditters 
from (1), for it is often undesigned, and from (2), 
for it is often used of punishment. 

J. Hastings. 

FRUST'IATE.— 2Es 1(F ‘Forsake me not, lest 
I die frustrate of my hope ’ [ut non frustra. moriar), 
and Jth IP^ ‘That my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose’ {8,Trpa.KTos), So Hooker, 
Eccl. Polity, I. xL 4, ‘It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate’; 
and Knox, Hist. 29, ‘King Henry frustrate re- 
turned to London, and after his indignation de- 
clared, began to fortify with men his frontiers 
toward Scotland.’ Such past participles, formed 
Ln imitation of the Latin, are common in Eliza- 
bethan English. Shaks. uses this form still more 
boldly as an adj., Tempest, in. iii. 10 — 

‘ The sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on 


The meaning is ‘defeated,’ ‘baulked.’ The same | 
sense is found with the infin. in Ezr 4'^ ‘Hired ; 
counsellors against them to frustrate their pur- 
pose’ (“i:n'p); and with the finite verb in Is 44^ 
‘[the Lord] that frustrateth the tokens of the 
liars’ (“irs, Wyc. [1382], ‘voide makende tocnea 
of deuynoures ’ ; Cov. ‘ I destroy the tokens af 
witches’; Bel. ‘who brings to nought the 
of the lying prophets’). And in the same sense j 
RV adds, Job ‘He frustrateth the devices of 1 
the crafty’ AV ‘ He disappoint et h ’). But in ! 
Gal 2-^ the meaning is ditier ent, ‘ I do not iTus- j 
trate the grace of God’ (dderw, RV ‘make void’), 
i.e. not ‘baulk,’ ‘thwart,’ or ‘disappoint,’ but I 
‘nullify,’ ‘render inoperative,’ ‘make of no avail i 
or value.’ So Elyot, The Goixmoicr, ii. 385^ ‘To 
suche persones as do contemne auncient histories 
... it may be sayd, that in contemnynge histories 
they frustrate Experience.’ 

Goodwin, therefore (TTorl's, L pt. 2, p. 205), misses the point 
when he says, ‘It was God’s great design to advance grace, 
and therefore he calls their stepping aside from the doctnne 
thereof, a frustrating ot the grace of God, GaJ. ii. ult*, vvhiCh ! 
men do by mingling anj thing with it ; it is a frustrating of the I 
grace of God, because 'it frustrateth tiie great design of God, 
tor to frustrate is to make void a design,’ Dr. Gwvnne {in ioe.j 
brings out the meaning thus : ‘ I do not make void the atoning ! 
grace of God by seeking to just if i/ hiyseij; for if ngliteousness | 
come by law, then, indeed, Christ died needlessly, ami the grace j 
of God is made ot none efeetJ The older versions are inaccurate 
or inadequate, Wyc. ‘cast not avvei* (after Vulg. non ahiicut), 
so Cov. Khem. ; Tind. ‘despvse,’ so Kog, Cran. ; Gen. better 
‘abrogate’; Bish. ‘reject.’ Augustine is right— no/i irritain incio. 

J. Hastings. 

PRYING-PAN,-See Food. 

FUEL. — The Hebrew's indicated fuel by a | 
figure as the ‘food of fire’ I Is 9^’^® [Heb.,’*-^^] 
rx EV ‘fuel of fire’ ; Ezk 15^-® 21®- n'^rx). 

Ill ancient as in modern times, w'ood w'as no doubt < 
the principal fuel, either in its natural state or | 
prepared as charcoal. There is no sufficient evi- 
dence of the use of mineral coal as fuel. With 
regard to the use of wood as fuel, we may assume 
that the variety of woods employed "for this 
purpose W’as as great as it is in 8yria to-day » see 
the list prepared by Post in FEF SClSdl, p. lIS li.|. 

The term D’x;? (Rt.'-zroor/s*) is applied equally to the 
‘sticks’ or twigs gathered by individuals (Xu 
153J. I igio. 13 and to tlie faggots or logs 
prepared by felling and cutting up the trees of 
the forest (Lv 1'^* 4^=^). A few of such trees are 
named in Is 44^’^’^®. Slirubs of every variety were 
used for the same purpose, such as the rOthem 
(Dnh Ps 120'* ‘coals of Juniper,' more correctly as 
RVm ‘ coals of broom ’), a siirub very largely used 
as fuel by the Arabs of the present day (Palmer, 
Doughty). Reduced to charcoal (see below), the 
rothem {Arab. I'itm) is said to tliiow out an intense 
heat. References to thorns (q'td, D'x'p) as fuel are 
numerous in Scripture ; the 'dtCul Ps 58^*^ 

[Eng. ®]), probably the buck-thorn (see Thorns 
AND Thistles), is mentioned in particular. The 
use of chatt*, which includes the chopped straw 
{tihn) from the threshing-tloor, is likewuse referred 
to (Mt 3^^), as also of withered herbage (xbpros, EV 
‘ grass ’) in general (Mt 6®^, Lk 12-^®). 

The Hebrews, as w^e have remarked above, were 
familiar with the advantage, as fuel, of wood in 
the form of charcoal, for such, without douut, 
was the ‘coal’ of Scripture (see Coal). The 
ancient Egyptians, acc. to Wilkinson {ed. 1878, 
ii. 35, 36), used faggots of wood for heating water 
and Iwiling meat, but preferred charcoal for roast- 
ing. However this may have been among the 
Hebrew’s, the fuel used for the brasier (nx Jer j 
AV ‘ heartli,’ RV ‘ brasier ’) or chafing-dish 
(a?x T .*5 Zee 12®, RV ‘ pan of fire by wiiieh the 
houses of the upper classes 'were w'arm^ in winter, 
was undoubtedly charcoal (cf. Jn 18^® 2F}. No 
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such luxury would be found in the houses of the 
poor, who had to content themselves with a hre of 
log’s or twigs placed in a depression in tlie floor of 
the living-room. The smoke from such a hearth 
(perhaps nipiD — although this word is in our extant 
literature used only of the altar-hearth, Lv 6^ 
[Eng. 6'-^] — mod. Arab, the same) escaped as best 
it could through the door or the latticed window 
(Hos 13®, EV ‘ chimney ^). Chimneys in our sense 
were not known, although, by a coriuption of the 
text, 2 Es O'* is made to speak of ‘ the chinineys of 
Zion.’ 

It is uncertain to what extent the Hebrews were 
familiar Auth the use of animal dung as fuel. 
This form of fuel, as is well knowm, is very exten- 
sively used in the East, both by the nomads and 
the fellahin. The dung of the camel is the 
favourite fuel of the Bedawin, while the Syrian 
peasant carefully collects the droppings of his 
cattle, which he uses either in the natural state 
when sufficiently dry, or mixed with straw. From 
the incident recorded in Ezk we may at least 
infer that this form of fuel was not unknown (see 
esp. v.^®), although, as the country was more 
extensively 'wooded then than now, there would 
not be the same necessity as now exists for 
having recourse to it. A. E. S. Kennedy, 

FUGITIVE. — 1. Simply one who flees, as from 
danger or punishment (the modern, as it is also 
the earliest, meaning of the word, after Lat. 
fiigitivtis). So Is 15® ‘ His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar’ (RV ‘ Her nobles flee unto Zoar,’ with ‘fugi- 
tives’ in marg. The reading is doubtful and 
difficult, see the Comm.); Ezk 17^^ ‘And all his 
fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the sword ’ 
(so BV and Oxf. Heb. Xecc., but reading again 
doubtful). 2. A deserter from duty. This sense 
belongs to fugitimis also. So Jg 12’^’‘ Ye Gileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim’; Cov. ‘ runnagates.’ 
That this is the meaning of EY is certain, hut 
Moore holds that it is a misinterpretation, the 
Heb. word (D'a’b$) meaning not ‘runagate,’ but 
‘survivor’ (see his note); 2 K 25^^ ‘the fugitives 
that fell away to the king of Babylon’ (irg D’’‘?2:n 
hv. =i‘?rh BV ‘ those tliat fell away, that fell to the 
king’) ; Jth ‘as fugitives’ children’ (w? TatSas 
a(>rofjLo\oijvTO)y, BV ‘ as runagates’ children ’) ; 2 Mac 
8®® (the only e.xample of the adj. in AV) ‘He 
came like a fugitive servant through the mid- 
land unto Antioch ’ [dpaTr^rov rpjTToVj BY ‘ like a 
fugitive slave’). So Siiaks. Ant. and Cleop. iv. 
ix. 22 — 

* But let the world rank me in re^ster 
A master-leaver, and a fugitive.’ 

3. A Wanderer i as Foxe, Act. and Mon.^ iii. 747, 
‘ If thou wert an honest Woman, thou wouldest 
not . . . run about the Country hke a Fugitive.’ 
This is the meaning of Gn 4^^- ‘ a fugitive and a 

vagabond’ (in vh ptcp. of to wander; LXX 
<Tr€v(av KoX rp^pnav [preserving the paronomasia], 
Yulg. vagus et profuqus-, Luther, ‘unstat und 
fluchtig’; Wye. [1382] ‘vagaunt and fer fugitif,’ 
[1338] ‘unstable of dwellyng and fleynge aboute’ ; 
Cov. ‘a vagabunde and' a rennagate’; Bish. ‘a 
fugitive and a vagabond’). Shaks. presents a 
close parallel in I Menrg VI, III. iii. 67 — 

‘When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 

And fashion’d thee that instruinent of ill, 

Who then but English Henry will be lord, 

And thou be thrust out like a fugitive?’ 

J. Hastings. 

FULLER. — The fuller’s art is mentioned in both 
OT and NT only in connexion with himself. In 
the former the fuller’s field (2 K IS^^, Is 7® 36^) is 
the only word used, and indicated an open field on 
the west of Jerus. where cloths were fulled and 
spread out in the sun to dry. The process of 


fulling in those times is unknown to us except 
indirectly, partly from the etymology of the word 
(D31D, ypa^e6s), and partly from an Egyp. picture. 

It seems to have consisted in washing the material 
with some preparation of lye, beating or rubbing 
it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. This 
ensured a considerable amount of cleaning and 
bleaching ; and the remains of ancient Egyp. linen 
show that the result of the art, rude as it may 
have been, was highly satisfactory. In N I the 
only reference to it (Mk 9®) is where the gar.ments 
of Jesus at His transfiguration are said to have 
become ‘ glistering, exceeding white ; so as no 
fuller on earth can Avhiten them’ (BY) ; and this 
description shows that the reader was familiar 
with the fuller’s art and its beautifying effects. 

The dress of Egyp. and Jewish priests was made 
of white linen, and among their higher classes of 
very fine material, whose lustre was enhanced by 
art. Fulling is still carried on in the E., probably 
very much as it was practised in ancient times, 
and is often employed before dyeing cloth and 
yarn, to remove impurities and improve the process 
of colouring; bnt it is rapidly being superseded 
by the modern mode of bleaching. 

J. WOETABET. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE (onn 6 dyp6s yvatp^cos, 
agerfiUlonis], was the scene of Rabshakeh’s inter- 
view with Eliakim and others (2 K 18^'^, Is 36-), 
and of that between Ahaz, Isaiah, and his son 
(Is V). In each case it is named in connexion 
with the phrase ‘conduit of the Upper Pool,’ 
which is ‘ in ’ or ‘ on ’ ‘ the liighway of the Fuller’s 
Field.’ The conduit apparently crossed the liigh- 
\vay at a point close to the city, as conversation 
carried on there could be heard by the peoiilo on 
the Avails (2 K 18-®). The place cannot now be 
identified with certainty. En-rogel we know was 
a resort of the fullers ; wlienco jirobably its name 
was derived. The same is true of Birket Mamilla, 
in the vale west of the city. The former, lying in 
the bottom of the valley S.E., Avould have been 
difficult of approach, and hearing from the walla 
impossible. The higher aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools crosses the valley a little above Birket 
Mamilla, and seems to have entered the city close 
by the tower Psaphinus, at the N-W, angle. 
This, however, could hardly be called ‘ the con- 
duit of the Upper Pool.’ From Birket Mamilla a 
conduit takes water to the Pool of Hezekiah, 
passing under the wall northward of the Jaffa gate. 
Birket Mamilla being the ‘upxier’ of the two 
pools in the valley, there is at least a possibility 
that the Fuller’s Field Avas located here. On the 
N., hoAvever, an ancient conduit entered the city 
E. of the Damascus gate. Its course without the 
wall has not been traced. It may have come from 
the large pool some distance out, to the left of the 
N{Lblus road. On this side the city was easiest of 
approach ; the land here Avould perhaps best suit 
the description implied in ‘ arable land ’ ; 
Josephus {BJ V. iv. 2) speaks of ‘ The Fuller’s 
Monument,’ at the E. corner of the N. Avail ; and 
Arculf mentions a gate west of the DaraascAis gate, ! 
which at the time of his visit (towards the end of 
the 7th cent.) Avas called Forta Villce Fullanis, 

‘ Gate of the Fuller’s Farm ’ (cf. Euseb. HJE ii. 23). 
These considerations point to the location of the 
F'ullcr’s Field on the N. of the city. But there ia 
no evidence to warrant any certain conclusion. 

W. Eaying. 

FULNESS.— See Pleeoma. 

FUNERAL.— See Bukial. 

FURLONG.— See Weights and Measuees. 

FURNACE.— In OT five words are furnaje 
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in EV . 1. a kiln for burning limestone into 

lime, or for smelting ore, chiefly iron. The former 
was consti acted ot lime-stones arranged in con- 
centric layeis in the form of a dome, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of air and 
smoke, and another at the bottom for suppl3ring 
the hollow of the dome \yith fuel. In tins case, 
as well as in furnaces for smelting, great and 
long-continued heat was required, and the com- 
bustion caused a thick and dark column of smoke 
to ascend. It is this appearance that is referred to 
in the account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah : ^ and, lo, the smoke of the land w'ent 
up as the smoke of a furnace ’ (Gn IQ-^). 2. pn.y, 
an Aram, yvord still in use in Syria (Arab, attun) 
for the lime-kiln described above. It occurs only 
in Bn 3, but there repeatedly as the ‘furnace’ 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Ahed-nego 
were cast. 3. Ps 12®, but the text here is 
quite uncertain. (See Cheyne, ad lot, and Expos. 
Timts, viii. 170, 287, 336, 379.) 4. to (Arab. kHr, 
a blacksmith’s flreplace), a smelting furnace, for 
iron (Dt 4-®, 1 K Jer IP), but especially for 
gold (Pr 17^ 27^^), used metaphorically (Is 48^'*, 
furnace of affliction). S. too, sometimes tr. ‘lur- 
nace’ (Gn 15^'^), and sometimes ‘oven’ (Lv262®) — 
the latter being probably the correct tr°. The 
Arab, word tannur is still in use on the Lebanon for 
a special kind of oven in which women bake bread. 
A pit is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder 
of pottery, about two feet in diameter, is let down 
into it. Fire is kindled at the bottom, and, when 
the smoke subsides and the cylinder is sufflciently 
heated, a thin circular layer of dough, spread out 
on a pad, is deftly stuck to the inner side of the 
cylinder. The cakes, which are about a foot in 
diameter, are considered a very good kind of bread. 

The same word in Gr. of NT (Mt 13^) and in 
Arab. (Kd/xivos, kamin) means a furnace. In Syria 
the word is still in use for furnaces employed in 
heating public baths, and the heat generated in 
them IS very great. J. WOETABET. 

FURNITURE.— In Gn Sl^^ it is said that Eachel 
had taken the images (EV ‘ teraphim ’) belonging 
to her father, and put them ‘ in the camel’s fur- 
niture.’ The Heh. [n3] occurs only here (^ciTOrn), 
and designates a basket-shaped palanquin which 
w^as placed on the camel’s saddle, chiefly for carry- 
ing thewmmen. See Dillmann, in loc., who quotes 
Knobel and refers to Burckhardt, Bedouins, ii. 
85 ; W. G. Brown, Travels, 453 ; Ker Porter, 
Travels, ii. 232 ; Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 54 ; see also 
art. Camel. The Eng. word is apparently original 
to AV. The older Eng. VSS were misled hy the 
Vulg. sir amenta cameli, and Luther’s die streu 
der Kamel (mod. edd. die Streu der Kameele), and 
render ‘straw’ or ‘litter,’ though Gen. Bible has 
‘saddle’ in marg. (Wyc. 1382 ‘the literyng of a 
carnele,’ 1388 ‘ the strewyngis of the camel ’). 
The AV and EV word ‘ furniture ’ is used in the 
general sense of equiiiment, accoutrement, as in 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press ed. p. 112), 
‘Wherefore, let it please thee to accept of our 
Palace for thy place of^ residence, and of the 
Houses of the best men in our Town for the re- 
ception of thy Soldiers and their S’urniture.’ 

The same Avord is given in AV 7 times (Ex 
SP- 8 9 J5514 3933^ 2^) as ohe tr. of 'bs kUi, 

which is usually tr*^ ‘ vessel.’ EV prefers ‘ vessel’ 
in Ex 31®^' ^ and 35^^ but gives ‘ furniture’ as the 
tr. of the same Heb. in Ex 25», Nu S® 1\ 2 S 24^ 
(AV all ‘instrument’); Ex 40^ Nu 4^®*^®, 
*lCh 9^9 (AV all ‘vessel’). 

For an account of the furniture of an Eastern 
house, see House. J. Hastings. 

FURROW. — This is the tr*^ in AV of the follow- 
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ing Heb. words. 1. ini Ps 65^*^ (RV ‘ridges'). 
This Avord, Avhich is most familiar to us in the 
sense of a ‘ troop ’ {e.g. 1 S 30®* ^ and oft.), means 

literally a ‘cutting,’ and (m plur. fern, nn-:) appears 
in Jer 48*^^ in connexion Avitii cuttings in the flesh 
as a sign of mourning, 2 . or Ps 129®, 
Avhere the Avord is used nietaphorically, ‘The 
ploAvers pioAved upon my back, they made long 
their fuiroAA's’ Kethibh, Kere). The 

only other occurrence of this AA'ord is in the obscure 
expression in 1 S 14^-^ rriy 19 s a\ Mch is tr^ 

in AV ‘ Avitlun as it were an ' half acre of land 
[Avliieh] a yoke [of oxen might plow’]’ ; AVm ‘ half 
a furrow of an acre of land,’ EV ‘ AAitiiin as it AA'ere 
half a furroAv’s length in an acre of land,’ 11 Ym 
‘half an acre of land.’ There is the strongest 
reason to suspect the originality of MT. LXX has 
ip Kol Kox^a^t-p rod TreoLou, and it is not im- 

probable that the Heh. expression origmallj speci- 
fied the weapons used by Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, although in that case Ave haA’e probably 
here a gloss transferred from (see Wellliausen 
and Driver’s notes, ad loc., also Budde in SBOT). 
3. np-ij;; Ezk 17''* Avhere EV riglitlv substitutes 
‘beds,’* as in Ca 5^® C- [all]. 4. cSn Job 31®^ 39l^ 
Hos lO"^ 12Jh The same word (in plur.) is by EV 
‘ furroAA’s ’ in Ps 65^^ Avhere AV has ‘ridges.’ "s* In 
Hos t)i& Kethibh has dto];, Kere Dyny ‘ furrows.’ 
Many modern scholars (foilowung LXX, Yulg. and 
Pesh.) AA’ould read ‘ transgressions.’ The pas- 
sage appears to be hopelessly corrupt. AV (text) 
‘AA’hen they shall bind themselves in their Iaa’O 
furroAA's,’ is of course meaningless. RY proposes 
‘ Avhen they are bound to their t avo transgres&ions ’ ; 
but even this fails to yield a satisfactorv^ sense. 
Probably Now’ack is not far AVTung in liis con- 
jectural tr“ ttm sie zu zuchtigen, wegm ihrer beiden 
Feryehtcngen, ‘to punish them for both their 
transgressions.’ Similarly Guthe (in Kautzsch’s 
AT), wann sie fur ihre zicai Terschiddungcn 
Zuchfigung empfangen, ‘AAhen they reeeiA’e 
punishment for their two transgressions.’ The 
latter Avill he their wTong choice of a king 
and their idolatry, or perhaps the reference may 
be to the two calves at Bethel and Dan (see 
NoAvack and Wellh. ad loc., and cf. Siegfried- 
Stade, s. ji^). See further under Agriculture. 

J. A. Selbie. 

FURTHER. — ^To ‘ further ’ in the sense of ‘ help 
forward’ is used of persons in Ezr 8®® ‘they 
furthered the people, and the house of God ’ 

So Chaucer, Horn of Fame, 2023 — 

‘ And gaf Gxpves commaundement, 

To whiche I am obedient. 

To furthre thee with al my might.' 

Furtherance occurs in Ph 1^-* '®® as tr. of wpoKoir^, 
which in 1 Ti 4^®, its only other occurrence, is tu* 
‘profiting.’ RV gives ‘progress’ in all. On the 
other hand EV introduces ‘ furtherance ’ into Ph 
1® 2-“ to express the force of eis AAuth the acc. {els 
rb eucLYY^hLop, ‘in furtherance of the gosi>el,’ AV 
‘in the gospel ’). Cf. Healey (1610), St. Aug. Citie 
of God, I. xi. 19, ‘ The iwnipes of the funeralls are 
rather solaces to the living then furtherance tc 
the dead.’ 

FURY. —The Heh, word iron Mmdh, which is 
once (Est 1^^) tr^ ‘anger,’ and often ‘wrath,’ is 
66 (K?n of Dn 11^ and Aram. Ncn, sen of 
make 69) times tr® ‘ fury.’ Of these occurrence 
61 refer to God, and then Amer. EV prefers 
‘Afvrath,’ except in Is 42^66^® ‘fierceness.’ Fuiw 
is also the tr. in AV of hdrbn in Job 2(P ; EV 
‘ fierceness,’ as the w^ord is a feAV times tr^ in AV. 
In the Apocr. ‘fury’ occurs as the tr. of Bupjs 
Sir 45^ 48^®, Barl^(RV alAAmys ‘wrath’); of 
dupLol Wis (AV ‘furies,’ EV ‘ragings’) 10®, 
2 Mac 4'^ (both AV ‘ fury,’ RV - rage ’) ; and of 
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dXdo-Tcxjp 2 Mac 7^ ‘ And when he was at the last found also in 4 Mac 11^ 18-- ; BV * Tliou, mis- 
gasp, he said, Thou like a fury takest us out of creant’). See Angee. J, Hastings. 

this present life '* (2i) piiv, dXdarwp ; the only occur- 
rence of the word in bihlical Greek, though it is FUTURE. — See Eschatology. 
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GAAL (Vy?, acc. to Wellh. Isr. u,jud. Geschirhte, 
p. 26=M^eetle,’ cf. Arab, jaul; see Gray, Eehr. 
Prop. Names, p. 110), Jg son of Ebed{i3y,LXX, 
B prob. error for Ohed nznj; ; 

cf. LXX 1 Ch 237 1147 267, 2 Ch 23h Less prob. 
Td>/577\, Le, ‘?av = ‘7ynv ‘ J" is Baal,’ altered to Ebed 
to avoid offence). — Gaal, apparently a Canaanite 
and a new-corner to Shechem, was the ringleader 
of a revolt against Abimelech, son of Gideon. He 
first ingi-atiated himself with the Shechemites, and 
then adroitly seized the occasion of the popular 
vintage-festival to incite them to revolt and make 
himself their leader. Zebul, Ahimelecli’s officer 
in Shechem. heard of the plot, and sent a warning 
to his chief. Following Zebul’s advice, Abimelech 
marched against the town and surrounded it with 
ambuscades under cover of night. Gaal, from the 
entrance of the gate, noticed the approach of 
Abimelech’s men, and pointed^ them out to Zebul, 
who replied first with an ironical answer and then 
with an open taunt, bidding him go forth and fight 
with them. In the battle which followed, Abime- 
lech completely defeated the rebels, and Zebul 
drove out Gaal and his brethren from tlie city. The 
context suggests that the revolt w'as one of ‘ native 
Shechemites against the half-Israelite Abimelech’ 
(Moore), Gaal poses as their champion. It is by 
no means clear that Gaal was an Israelite, and that 
his object was to rouse the Israelite population 
against the Shechemite ruler. W. R. Smith, Th, T. 
XX. 1886, p. 195 ffi, would place v.-s after v.*-^^ . and 
Budde, Iticht. u. Sam. p. 118, after v.^. But no 
transposition is needed. In v.'-^® i. 0 ad with LXX iidsi: 
for nny ‘Do not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebul 
. . . make slaves of the men of Hamor ? ’ Another 
simple alteration is (perf.) proposed by Moore, 
‘Were not . . . subject to Hamor?’ V.-^ for 
read ‘and I would say.’ for npina 

‘ deceitfully ’ (?) read nip-iKi ‘ in Arumah,’ cf. v.^k 
nny can hardly be right : Stade suggests oin 
Dn^o ; but the text is doubtful. See further under 
Abimelech. G. A. Cooke. 

GAASH (c?y3).— A mountain in Ephraim, S. of 
Timnath'Serah or Timnath-lieres (wE. see), Jos 243^, 
Jg 2^. The torrent- valleys (c'^n:) of G. are men- 
tioned in 2 S 233'^ = iCh iPk 

GABAEL (B Va^cnfjX, A PayuaT^X). — 1. A distant 
ancestor of Tobit (To 1^). 2. A friend and kinsman 
of Tobit, residing at Rages in Media. To him 
Tobit, when purveyor to the king of Assyria, once 
entrusted, as a deposit, 10 talents of silver (Vulg. 
only : ‘ lent it under a bond, because G. was needy’), 
To IH For years the money was not claimed. 
The reason for this is given with great variety in 
the VSS (l^'^). When, however, blindness and 
poverty came on Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, 
after prayer, the long-forgotten treasure (To 4^), 
and wished his son Tobias to fetch it (4^^). Tobias 
found a guide, Raphael in disguise, who said he 
had lodged with G. (To 5®). When Tobias married 
Sarah in Ecbatana he sent Raphael for the deposit 
(9^). G. welcomed him, and brought forth the 
bags with seals unbroken, returning with Raphael 
to the wedding feast. All the VSS, except B and 
Heb. of Fagius, tell of a hearty blessing which G. 


gave the bridegroom when h e mot him (9®). Instead 
of this, B (so,EV)says, ‘Tobias blessed his wife,’ 
and Heh. Fag. ‘Tobias w^as blessed still more, 
wdth Sarah his wife.’ 

Heb. Eag. uses the form except in ch. 10, 

where we have as always in Munster’s Heb. 
Itala preserves the form most accurately, ‘ Gabahel,’ 
‘ God is high.’ J. T. MARSHALL. 

GABATHA (Ta^dda). — One of two eunuchs 
whose plot against Artaxerxes (the Ahasuerus, 
i.e. Xei'xes of canonical Est) was discovered 
and frustrated by Mardocheus (Moidecai), Ad. 
Est 12k In Est 2-^ he is called Bigthan and 
in 6- Bigthana. 

GABBAI (’33, cf. Talni. '23 ‘tax-gatherer’). — A 
Benjamite (Nell 11^), but text doubtful (see Smcnd, 
Listen, p. 7). 

GABBATHA occurs only in Jn 19^® ‘And ho 
[Pilate] brought Jesus out and sat down [iKdOicrev, 
not — according to Justin, Apol. i. 35, and the Gos- 
pel of Peter, iKddLcrav ahrbv iirl KaOidpav Kpicrecjs — ‘ set 
him*’) on the judgment-seat at a place called the 
Pavement {Atd ba-Tpcorov), but in Hebrew Gabbatlia’ 
(’E/3pal(rri 8b Ta^^add). 

The passage offers serious philological and topo- 
graphical difficulties. 

{a) AiBbcrpoiTov is clearly ‘^lavement,’ especially 
of mosaic work {tessellahtm) ; cf. in the OT, Est 
1®, Ca 3^^ 2 Ch 1®, but especially Aristeas (ed. 
Schmidt, p. 30, 3), where on the temple of Jeru- 
salem it is said : T6 8k toLp ^8a<pos XiOba-rptarov 
KadicTTriKe, 

(6) This particular Pavement vras called in 
Hebrew ‘ Gabhatba.’ It is not necessary or pos- 
sible, though it is generally attempted, to seek in 
Gabbatlia the exact equivalent of the appellatiimm 
XiOjcTTpcarov [Onomastica sacra, ed. Lag. 189, 87. 

202, 62, raj3jSa<?d Xidoo'TpojTOjf). 

(c) The Greek MSS ofier scarcely any variety ; 
some uncials have Ta^ada ; so also the Harclensiaii 
VS in the edition of White ; but according to Bar- 
hebrseus it had ; a feAv minuscules have 

Ka7r<^0a. Interesting in tliis connexion is the 
spelling of the Peshitta, k;:is’D 3, with the remark 
of Barheuneus, that the 3 is to be pronounced 
hard like 2 and the s both times soft (cf. Duval, 
Gr. Syr. p. 30); the Cureton and Lewis MSS are 
unhappily defective, but the Arabic Tatian has 

IxjJAiS Kafiftd (thus cod. A, the text of Cias:a 

; in the translation Ciasca and Hogg re- 
tained Gahhatha). The Evangeliarium Hiero- 
solymitanuni shows Nn 2 ’a, but codex C (in the 
forthcoming edition of Mrs. Lewis) Nn23. On the 
deformations of the word in the MSS of the Latin 
Bible, see Wordsworth - White. The confusion 
with Golgotha (first hand of cod. Sinaiticus) ia 
found elsewhere (Oliverus, Descriptio terrm sancta', 
p. 20, 9, codd. DX Golgatka, U Grahata). 

In this state of the evidence it is safest to pre- 
suppose an Aramaic Kn23, as st. emph. of a feminine 
noun N 2 a from the root 223 . But the origin and 
meaning of «n23 is disputed. 

1. In Mt 26‘^ we find Nn23 in the Evang. 
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for Tpijl3\L0y ; cf. Ethiopic ffah{b)atd=pateUa, Dillm. - 
Lex. 1168, and hQ^imj/ahata, Martial, 7. 47, 11. 3. 
Scliwally [Idioticon] identified this with our Gab- < 
bath a. But this Kraj seems to be a dialectic form 
of NnSD (fern, of Thesatcr. Syr, 1791 ; cf. i 

and ^^^D£a, ib. 766, 1792. 

2. Neither can it be = K!:iSD3 (Kns'3) ‘ vault,* Kafidpa, ' 
ipdpa^ xpaXis (Vogiie, Inscr. Serait. i. p, 50, n. 70, ; 
ib. n. 50 ; Targ. Jer. xx. 2, 3, Naz. because of i 
the vowel i in the first syllable, though the mean- ; 
ing would be very appropriate : an arch, niche, or 
cupola, under wliich the tribunal was placed on ' 
a mosaic pavement. 

3. Generally it is derived from 3i ‘ back ’ ; but 
neither for the fornfnor'for the meaning [Anholie, 
‘height*; Kautzseh, Gramm, des Bihl. Aram, p. 
10] can examples be given. In the OT we have 
jinna ; in the Mishna the plural nua ; for Targ. 

Ps 68^^*, Lagarde printed Levy, p. 123, 

has xanu ; Gesen. r. 98, 96'^ we have Nnanu 
onn; more frequent is xnnnn, Dalman, Gr. des 
Aram. § 25. i. /3, ivhere also an exanifjle of spelling 
with s is given. 

4. Others thought of the root yn:, i.e. of an 

Aramaized ‘hill* (comp. if 

= ’'nyniy). (The roots rp, and rp are closely allied ; 

cf. further pj Lv \ is ex- 
plained caverna by Barsalibi ; \ 

spehmea fornicata, Julian, ed. Hoii'm. 139. 21). 
The exact form and meaning must therefore be 
left in suspense. 

{d) No place called KiObcTTp^Tov or Gabbatha is 
mentioned by Josephus, or in any other known 
source besides the NT. But frequently we hear of 
a place called nu; (=lE!ucrrjs), especially of the np.:?^ 
nu-jn ‘the hall of hewn quaders,’ wdiere the San- 
hedrin assembled (Schiirer, HJP ll. i. 190). It 
has been attempted to identify these t’wo places. 
Tradition seeks Gabbatha near the so - called 
‘Eece homo Arch.* Compare the articles Jeru- 
salem, Pilate, Pr^etorium, Temple. For the 
sitting of the judge on the sella, see Schurer, 

I. ii. 15 n. 8, and the literature there quoted, 
especially Josephus, Ant. xviil. iv, 6, Avhere 
Philippus is praised : roO Opbvou els dv KpLveLe Kcide- 
^bfievos iv rats odols eTrofiivov . . . iic rod S^eos idpdrecijs 
rod 0p6vov J ml rtxoi yevopivrjs mde^bpevos ijKpodro. 

Eb Nestle 

GABBE (A PWt;, B ’Kdp^ri ; AY G*abdes), lEs 
5^^.— In Ezr 2-^ Geba. 

GABRIAS (B VajSpLCis, k Ta^peL, indecl. Greek 
forms of nn: [Aram. shortened form of 
‘ man of God ’ ; omitting, as was customary, the 
name of the deity. Syr. and Heb. Fagii preserve 
the complete form). — Acc. to To P'* Gabrias was 
tlie brother oi the Gabael to whom Tobit entrusted 
10 talents of silver. In To 4-® the Gr. reads 
Ta/Sa-f^A^ rl} rod Va^pLa, N Va^pd, which AY and 
RV render ‘ the son of Gabrias,’ thereby introducing 
an apparent contradiction, probably gratuitously. 
Compare ToiJ^as? Ta/cc6pov, Ac P^, with Judeh 

J. T. Marshall. 

GABRIEL (^Nnnj, in LXX and NT Va^piii^ mr 
Dei, ‘man of God*) apiDears in both OT and NT. 
In Dn 8^®^* G. is the ‘ man * who interprets Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the he-goat ; in 9-^* he ex- 
plains to Daniel Jeremiah’s prophecy about the 70 
years (Jer 25^^ 29^^) as 70 weeks of years, and 
amplifies details. In NT G. is named by Lk 
alone ; he foretells the birth of John to Zacharias 
(P^^-)» a.nd acts as the angel of Annunciation to 
Mary (1^®). Different in some ways as the later is 
from the earlier presentation, yet both can be 

* Luther, who had at first transdated PfiaMer (Pavement), 
Beems to have thought of the root sraJ ‘ to be since he 
coined the word Hochpjlptst&r (Hi^h-pavement). 


easily united as parts, not only of one character, 
but even of one aspect of it, viz. that of bearing 
divine sympathy and comforting promise to those 
in need. These appearances are quite in accord- 
ance with the notion of G.'s character afforded by 
the later and more developed Jewish angelology. 
The developed angelology of Dn is indeed used aa 
an argument for the later date of that book 
(Driver, LOT® p. 508). If the ‘ one like the 
appearance of a man’ (Dn be G., as would 
ajjpear from the fact that his message resembles, 
even in its words, that of G. in 8 and 9, then G. is 
a companion of Michael, and botli are members 
of a class, the ‘ princes ’ or guardian-angels of the 
nations. In Enoch 9, G. is one of four great arch- 
angels ; but, comparing this with Lk and other 
references, he is one of seven (Rev 8-j wdio present 
the prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
God (To 12^®). The Targums add G. as a gloss to 
other parts of Scripture; according to pseudo- 
Jonathan, the ‘ man * who shelved Joseph the 'way 
towards his brethren fGn 37^®j was G. ; again, with 
Michael and others G. takes part in the burial of 
Moses (Dt 34®) ; G. is also the angel whom the 
Lord sent to destroy the host of Sennacherib 
(2 Cli 32-^). About "the name Gabriel there is 
nothing distinctive, but it was probably r- ;.roper 
name from its first use : the personality, however^ 
is very definite. Assuming that the supra-natural 
beings of the earlier books of the Bible are eitlier 
the shrivelled-up descendants of the nature-spirits 
of primitive Semitic superstition or sub* 

ordinate personal beings fully representing God 
at a definite time and place (Schultz, OI 

Theol. ii. 215 f. ; \Y. R. Smith, Eney. Drif.^ ait. 
‘Angel’), it is clear that G. belongs to the lattei 
rather than the former. Nor has his connexion 
with, far less his derivation from, any of tiie ^even 
Amsliaspends of Zoroastrianism, the beven Baby- 
lonian planets, or the seven councillors at the 
Persian court (Ezr 7^^), been made out. He is the 
messenger of J": a characteristic Je>\ish idea, 
though the number of the archangels— seven — 
may have been derived fiom foreign sources. \Ye 
possess but little description of the special form 
under which he presented himself ; to Daniel he is 
simply ‘the man G.,’ though an elaborate and 
striking picture is drawn ot the ‘man’ (G. ?) in 
Dn 10®* St. Luke is equally reticent, but calm- 
ness and sublimity are added : ‘ I am G. that stand 
in the presence of God.* In Dn 9^^ G. is ‘ caused 
to fly swiftly,’ but the passage is not clear ; KYm 
‘ sore wearied ’ seems somewhat inept ; ‘gleaming 
in splendour’ (Schultz, OT Th'iol. ii. 226 n. 2) is 
more likely, though it proposes an emendation of 
the original. 

G. appropriates to himself the function of reveal- 
ing God. He brings the divine into the phenomenal 
world. In this he is contrasted with Miciiael, wiic 
fights for God and the chosen people. Yet in G.b 
character there is also a stem element. Mohammed 
asserts him to have been the revealer of the Koran, 
— probably in opposition to the later Jews, whose 
prmce was Miciiael,— but Mohammed also repre- 
sents G. as fighting for him, e.g. at the head oi 
3000 angels against the idolatrous Meecons. But, 
comparing Lk 1^ (also perhaps Dn 10^®*^- 'vvitu 
this, we see that these sterner aspects were not 
wantinir even in the Jewish conception of Gabriel. 

A. Grieve. 

GAD.— Gad is another form of goad, and the 
gadfly (so correctly EVm for nS in Jer 46-^ ; AY, 
RY ‘destniction’) is the goad-fly, the fly that stings. 
Hence the favourite deriv ation for th e verb to ‘ gad ’ 
(though it is not very certain) is to rush about 
like animals stung by the gadfly. Perhaps better 
: and more simply (after Skeat), to drive about 
* (which was the orig. sense), goad ; then rush 
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about as goaded. Cf, Dryden, VirgiVs Georgies, 
iii. — 

* tlieir stings draw blood 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.’ 

Bacon expresses the usual meaning of the word 
clearly in Essays ‘ Of Envy ’ (Gold. Treas. ed. 
p. 30, 1. 21) — "For Envy is a Gadding Passion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe 
home.’ With Avhich cf. T, Adams, II Peter (on D), 

* Man’s knowledge should not be a gadding harlot, 
whose feet cannot keep within doors; but a good 
housewife to stay at home.’ In AV we find, 
Jer 2^® ‘Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?’ (’‘jtjThd, lit. ‘why goest thou?’ 
mostly poetic in Heb., but in Aram, the usual 
word for ‘ to go away ’) ; Sir 25-^ ‘ Give the water 
no passage ; neither a wicked woman liberty to 
gad abroad’ (after Vulg. mmam prodeundi, which 
again follows the reading Trap^rja-iav €^j8ov ; B has 
simply G^ovcrlav ; fc^A Trappycriav, whence BV ‘ free- 
dom of speech’). 

Gadder occurs Sir 26^ ‘A drunken woman and 
a gadder abroad causeth great anger’ (after the 
reading /cat p€fx(3ds, but not Vulg., w^hich has no 
corresp. words, but to the Gr. [dpy^t pL^yaXy yvv^ 
y46vaos] adds et contumelici ; RV follows Gr. ‘ A 
drunken 'woman causeth great wrath ’). Cf. Graf- 
ton, King John, An. 13, ‘In the mean while the 
priestes within England had prouided them a false 
and counterfeated prophet called Peter Wakefielde, 
a Yorkshireman, who was a hermite, an idle 
gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant.’ 

J. HASTmos. 

GAB (iJ, ^oLipbviov, 8alfx<av; Fo7d‘una; also, probably, 
ni, Tvxv)- — Properly, the word should be used with 
the article n:n ‘the gad,’ i.e, ‘the (god of) good 
luck ’ ; that being the meaning of the word, 'which 
is apparently the same as 12 gad, ‘ fortune,’ Arab. 
jadd, Aram, n'j: gaddd, Syr. gadd. Gad was, 
therefore, originally an appellative, and its use 
as a divine name is due to its meaning. Examples 
of its appellative use are ku ‘the unlucky’ 
(Buxtorf, 387); Nuyu ‘the fortune of Athe’ (de 
Vogil4, Palm, 143) ; ncpyii and 'uDyj, etc., in 
Carthag. inscriptions. The god Gad as Thxny 
‘ Fortune,’ seems to illustrate the origin of the 
Old Pers. word for ‘God,’ haqaj 'which may be 
traced back to the Sanskrit hhaga, ‘ fortune,’’ and 
Baethgen quotes in this connexion the Syr. phrase 
‘I s'wear by the Fortune (ku) of the king’ (P. 
Sniith, s.v.), ‘ fortune ’ becoming thus a protective 
divinity, to whom temples w^ere built and statues 
erected. The worship of this divinity became 
greatly extended in ancient times, and numerous 
Gr. ^ inscriptions in the Hauran give the Gr. 
equivalent word (Ti/^??), the identity of which with 
Gad, notwithstanding the difference of gender 
(Gad being masc., Tyche fern.), does not admit of 
doubt. A trace of the Syr. 'worship of Gad is 
regarded as being indicated by the exclamation 
of Leah when Zilpah, her maid, bore Jacob a son 
(Gn 30^^). The expression used is which is 
translated in AV (following the Kei'i, 12 an hd gad) 
‘a troop cometh,’ or ‘fortune is come!’ If, how- 
ever, the KetMhh be followed (with pointing un 
begad), the word may be translated ‘ with Gad ’t (in 
RV ‘ fortunate,’ m. ‘ with fortune ’), a rendering 
favoured by many scholars. As the name of 
Gad is not met with in Bab. literature, it would 
seem to have been a native Can. word, retained 
by the Israelites in consequence of the tendency to 
polytheism which existed among them as late as 
the time of the Bab. captivity, when they ‘pre- 

* Also the Phrygian name of Zeus, IRxyctUf. 

t The Targ. of the pseudo- J onathan and that of Jerus. both read 
•^ncky planet cometh.’ ( Of. also Ball’s note, ad loc., in Haupf s 


pared a table for Fortune [^5^],’ and filled up 
‘mingled 'wine unto Destiny [ud^]’ (Is 65^^ RV), 
as did also the Babylonians and Assyrians for 
their gods (cf. BeP, also Jer * By the 

astrologers Gad was identified witli the planet 
Jupiter, called by the Arabs ‘Great Fortuna,’ 
and the question naturally arises whether the 
Ass'yrian Manu TahlL,\ ‘great Manu,’ identified 
by Lenormant with Meni or ‘ Destiny,’ may not 
in reality he identical -vvitli Gad, Meni being, with 
the Arabs, ‘ Lesser Fortuna.’ The Assyrians also 
worshipped a god named Kibt-dunki, X ^ name 
meaning ‘ Bespeak thou my good fortune,’ with 
whom Gad may also have been identified. The 
identification of Gad with the star of good fortune 
(p-iif 3313 kvJcab zedek), the planet Jupiter, is 
regarded as being of late date. 

FVrther testimony to the worship of Gad in 
Canaan is to he found in the place-names Baal-gad 
(Jos 12'^ 13®), where Baal was worshipped as god 
of fortune, and Migdal-gad (Jos ‘ the tower of 
Gad.’ The Hebrews also were so accustomed to 
regard the worship of Gad as a natural thing, that 
the words addi'essed by Esau to Isaac his fathei', 

‘ let my father arise ’ (Gn 27^^), are explained m 
Be^'eshith Pabba, p. 65, as an invocation to Gada 
or Fortune. 

LiTERATiTRE — Dlllm., Del., and G. A. Smith on Is 6511, Del, on 
Gn 3011 ; Lenormant, Chaldcean Magic, p 120 ; Baethgen, Beitr, 
z, Semit. lieL 76 ff. ; Noldeke in ZJDMG (1888), p. 47911. ; Siegfried 
in Jahrb.f. prot. Theol. (1875), pp. 350-3()7. 

T. G. Pinches. 

GAD (13, Td 8 ). — Son of Jacob by his concubinr 
Zilpah, Leah’s slave-girl. Gn 30^^ IIV, ‘Leah said, 
Fortunate ! and she called his name Gad,’ follows 
the LXX, eiTrev Ada, ’Bj/ rrjxVs ^md Vulg. Dixit 
feliciter. Field mentions the Greek rendering, 
evTtJxvKa, ‘I have had good fortune,’ reading iJS 
or 133. Perhaps we should tr. ‘With the help of 
Gad’ (Ball, Sacred Books of OT). Dillm. has 
‘ Gluckskind.’ So Kethtbh ; tlie IIci'B, punctuating 
differently, has "i3 k; ‘Gad or Fortune comes.’ So 
Symm. GiKOev Tdd) Onk. and Syr. Aq. has 

(‘'well-living’), which Field, on the authority 
of Jerome, etc., corrects to eb^wvla (‘ the being well- 
girded’). The view taken by these authorities 
suggests that Gad here is either the divine name 
found in Is 65^^ (see preceding art,), or is connected 
with that name. The AV ‘a troop cometh’ 
treats ii as equivalent to 1113 , probably on account 
of Gn 49^^, which, however, is rather a play upon 
words than a serious etymology. Similar trans- 
lations are given by the Sam. Version (Dillm.) 
and the Gr.-Ven. crTparevpia. 

W. H. Benni^tt. 
GAD (Tribe) ; for Name, see preceding article, 
i. ExVELY History. — The relation of Gad to 
the other tinbes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement, Gn 30^^ (J), 35^*^ (P), that Gad and 
Asher were the sons of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave, ic. 
probably, that Gad and Asher were closely con- 
nected, and either occupied a secondary position 
in, or were late accessions to, Israel. Tlie separa- 
tion of the Palestinian territories of the two tribes 
shows that this statement refers to a period before 
the completion of the conquest of Canaan, it is 
note'worthy that the names Gad and possibly also 
Asher are connected with the names of Semitic 
deities. P (Gn 46^^ Nu 26^®’^^) enumerates the sons 
or families of Gad, and states (Nu 21-^ 7^'-^ 10-^" 13^®) 
that, at the Exodus, the prince of Gad was Eliasaph 
* These lectistemia or tables for the gods are also referred to 
in connexion with ‘the queen of heaven’ in Jer 718. 
t WAI m. pi. 66. obv. 1. 2 c. 

t lb, obv. 3t)c, rev. 29f., the latter passage reading ‘Kibf-dunkl 
of Assur (and) Istar (or, of the god and goddess) of Suti ’ (prob- 
ably the people Suti transported by Kadisman-MuruS ‘from 
east to west,* i.e. to Amurri or Phoenicia). Kibi-dunt^i ii 
probably the same as the deity Ikbi-dunki> who is described af 
mu8€rib darrmti, ‘the dispenser of favours.’ 
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ben-Deiiel (or Reuel), and that the Gadite amongst 
the twelve spies was Geuel hen-Machi. Buchanan 
Gray {Heh. Proper Names, 205) considers Eliasaph 
pre-exilic ; but places Deuel and Geuel in a list of 
which he says, ‘The probability appears to me 
great that the following seventeen are of late 
origin, and, probably, also of artihcial character’ 
(p. 210). P also tells us that Gad numbered 
45,650 at the first census (Nu 1-® 2^®), and at the 
second 40,500 (MT Nu 2S'«), or 44,500 (LXX Nu 
26-'^) ; and that Gad marched in the wilderness in 
the ‘Camp of Reuben’ with Reuben and Simeon 
on the south side of Israel (Nu In Nu 

Gad occupies the eleventh place, beween Asher 
and Naphtali ; in MT and 26^® MT, the third 
place after Reuben and Simeon, but in the cor- 
responding LXX, the ninth place, between 
Benjamin and Dan, and in 26-^ LXX, the sixth 
place, between Zebulun and Asher. In Nu 2^^ 
1"^ Gad occupies the sixth place, also after Reuben 
and Simeon. 

ii. The Cojtqitest.— In Nu 32 Reuben and Gad 
receive E. Palestine from Moses on condition of 
aiding in the conquest of W. Palestine. Although 
this chapter owes its present form to P, the main 


the Arnon, and possibly farther north. Nu 32®^* 
(JE) assigns to Reuben, Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiria- 
tiiaim, Nebo, and Baal-nieon — cities lying in a 
district about midway between the Jabbok and 
the Amon. This suggests that Reuben held an 
enclave in the territory of Gad. See Map, in which 
the names of the above Reubenite cities are printei- 
in italics, (ft) Jos 13. Though this chapter comes 
to us from P, it is probably based on earlier sources. 
P knows less about the E. than about the W. tribes, 
and this ch. is obscure and self-contradictory; but it 
clearly locates Gad north of a line dra’w n from the 
north end of the Dead Sea, a little to the N. of 
Heshbon, and places Reuben south of the same 
line. This chapter is followed in the ordinary 
maps of Palestine. 

As to the northern boundary of Gad, the state- 
ments as to the division of Gilead between Gad 
and E. Manasseh are contradictory ; and the term 
Gilead was probably veiy elastic! The data are 
too obscure to determine any clear boundary 
between Gad and E. Manasseh, even as represent- 
ing anv single account. In Nu 32-^^ IP?) Moses 
gives the land of Gilead to Gad and Reuben ; in 
Nu 32^ (JEj, Dt 3^^ Gilead belongs to Machir 



facts were probably contained in J or E or both ; 1 
hut the references to ‘ half Manasseh ’ are editorial ! 
additions to the original narrative. Similar state- 
ments are made in Dt 3^2-i7 298, Jos 12^ (D'^) 138-=^ 
(D2 P). Further, Jos l^^-is 412 (D2) tell ns that 
Reuben and Gad fulfilled their promise, and Jos 
22^‘8 (D^) that they afterwards returned home. 

Jos 22^“84 -tells how Reuben and Gad on their 
return erected a great altar by the Jordan — ^it is 
not clear on which side ; how the other tribes 
supposed it to be a schismatic altar and prepar^ 
for war, but w'ere appeased on learning that it 
had been erected as a token of the unity of Reuben 
and Gad with the other tribes (see Ed). ^ The 
narrative as it stands is one of the latest additions 
to P ; but it seems to be based on JE, though it 
has been so entirely reconstructed by a late editor 
that we cannot recover the original story. _ Here 
again the references to ‘ half Manasseh’ are editorial 
additions. 

iii. The Terri tort of Gad.-— Besides minor 
references, we have two main accounts of the 
territory : (a) Nu (JE) assies to Gad Beth- 
haran, Betn-nimrah, Dihon, Joghehah,^ Jazer, 
Ataroth, Atroth-shophan, and Aroer, cities scat- 
tered over the district between the Jabbok and 


ben-Manasseh ; in Dt 3^^ Moses gives half Mt. 
Gilead to Reuben and Gad ; Avhile in Dt 3^® 
Reuben and Gad receive ‘from Gilead.’ Ap- 
parently iu Jg 5^^ Gilead = Gad. In Jos (P) 

G. has all the cities of Gilead, and Machir ben- 
Manasseh has half Gilead. In the list of Levitical 
cities in Jos 21^-^ (P), 1 Ch Heshbon, 

which is given to Reuben in Jos 13^^, is reckoned 
as belonging to Gad. Ramoth-gilead is given to 
Gad in Jos 208 (P) 21^’^ (P), Dt 4^, 1 Ch 
See Table, p. 78. 

iv. History after the Conquest.— First we 
may notice the general relation of Gad to the 
other eastern tribes. Apparently, the strength 
of Reuben was broken at some early date {see 
Reuben), and this tribe became dependent on 
Gad, much as Simeon on Judah. Hence the 
situation in JE, in which Reuben occupies a 
group of cities in the territory of Gad. P's 
arrangement in Jos 13 is probably a conjectural 
restoration, after Reuben and Gad had disappeared, 
embodying the general idea that Reuben lay to 
the south of Gad. Further, P’s idea in Jos of the 
close early confederation of Reuben and Gad with 
E. Manasseh is also late. It is doubtful whether 
the eastern settlement of Manasseh was made 
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before Israel crossed the Jordan, or later by 
Manassite clans, who recrossed the river from 
the West (cf. Maitasseii). But, in any case, the 
interests of Gad and E. Manasseh were separate 
and often conflicting ; and the contradictory 
statements, some of which assign Gilead to Gad, 
while others make Gilead a elan of Manasseh, 
probably indicate that at an early date Gad (with 
its dependent Reuben) was practically Israel east of 
the Jordan, and that clans of Manasseh afterwards 
encroached upon Gad’s territory and occupied part 
of Gilead. According to Jg 5^^ neither Gad nor 
Reuben had any share in the victory over Sisera. 
Gad must have been involved in the Ammonite 
invasion, the deliverance by Jephthah, and the 
quarrel with Ephraim in Jg 11. 12. ‘Gileadite,’ 
used of Jephthah and his followers, may equal 
‘ Gadite,’ or be a general term for ‘E. Israelite.’ 
The genealogies, if pressed, make Jephthah a 
member of E. Manasseh ; Jg 12-^ may perhaps 
suggest that his followers belonged to elans of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which had migrated to 
the east of Jordan ; but the verse is corrupt and 
obscure, cf. 1 In any case, this Ammonite war 
illustrates the border raids and more serious in- 
vasions to which Gad, in comnaon with Reuben 
and E. Manasseh, was exposed throughout the 
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country into twelve districts, ‘which provided 
victuals for the king and his household.’ The 
desciiption of the districts is vague and obsscure, 
but it is clear that they do not coincide with 
tribal territories ; and it is sometimes held that 
this new arrangement marks the close of the old 
tribal system. But Gad at any rate, having by 
this time absorbed Reuben, stood for S.E. Pales- 
tine, and continued to do so ; see below on Moabite 
Stone. 

At the disruption Gad fell to the N. kingdom ; 
and Fennel, apparently Jeroboam’s capital (1 K 
12-®), probably lay within its territory. J erohoam’s 
interest in thie district would add to'its prosperity, 
but tend to abolish distinct tribal organization, and 
to merge E. Palestine in the N. kingdom. Prob- 
ably, as the Moabite Stone speaks of cities taken 
from Moab by Omri, Moab recovered its inde- 
pendence at or soon after the disruption. Such 
recovery of Moab may have been chiefly at the 
expense of Reuben ; Wt Gad also must have 
suffered through the gains of Moab, and profited 
by the conquests of Omri. Elijah, and probably 
(G. A. Smith, Jlisi. Geog. p. 580) the brook Clierith, 
are of Gilead, i.e. probably Gad. 

In the long wars between Israel and Aram, E. 
Palestine was the battle-ground, and the biunt 
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history. Such a situation, Gad raided and raid- 
ing, but .more than holding its own, is well 
described in Gn 49^^^, the blessing of Jacob (J from 
older source) — 

* Gad, the raiders shall raid him, 

But he shall raid upon their heel.' 

In Jg 20. 21 (late post-ex. Midrash on earlier 
basis, possibly J, or J and E, see Moore and Budde, 
in loc,) the eastern tribes took part in the war 
against Benjamin; Jabesh-gileacl, the only city 
which furnished no contingent, was sacked, and 
its inhabitants massacred, only the virgins being 
saved as wives for the Benjamites. 

During the wars with the Philistines, Gad was 
a stTODghold and refuge of the Isr. (1 S 13^). After 
Sauj s death it became the main part of Eshbaal’s 
kingdom (2 S 28). Later on it afforded a rallying 
point for David’s adherents during the revolt of 
Absalom (2 S IT^’'). Amongst David’s mighty men 
w’'as Bani the Gadite (2 S 23^®). Apparently, Gad 
was still strong and intact. It would profit by the 
strength of Israel under David and Solomon. In 
1 Ch Gadites come to David when a fugitive 
from Saul ; and in 12'^'^ Reuben, Gad, and E. 
Manasseh come to David at Hebron to make him 
king. 1 K 4^"^ tells us that Solomon divided the 


fell upon E. Manasseh. Even under Ahab the 
point of contact was at Ramoth-gilead. Probably 
E. Manasseh had practically disappeared in these 
wars, and Gilead again became synonymous with 
Gad. Gad itself also suffered (Am About 

the same time Moab revolted and captured Gadite 
cities in the South {Moabite Stone). Gad or Gilead 
shared in the renewed prosperity of Israel under 
Jeroboam ii., but shortly after, in B.C. 734, E. 
Palestine 'was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(2 K 15-®), and thus Gad disappears from history. 

Apparently, the territory was occupied by 
Ammon (Jer 49^). Ezk 48*^^* makes provision for 
Gad in the restored Israel. On the other hand, in 
Ob the E. tribes are so completely forgotten that 
Gilead is promised to Benjamin. In Rev 7® Gad 
is enumerated among the tribes of Israel. 

Lttbratijrb. — Buhl, Geog. d. alt. Palastina, 79 ; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, 566-568, 575-590; Budde, Richter, 45 f. ; Stade, 

145 ff.; Driver, Deut. 54 f., 4101; Moore, Judges, 1501, 1541 

W. H. Bennett. 

GAD (n:) is entitled the seer (nmri 1 Ch 29®®), 
David’s or the king’s seer (1 Ch 21®, 2 Ch 29®®, 2 S 
24^^), or the prophet (N'mn, 1 S 22®, 2 S 24^^). Hia 
activity seems to have lain chiefly in the early 
period of the king’s life, at least it is not hfi hut 
Nathan who appears prominently in that palace 
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inti igiic Avliicli resulted in the accession of Solomon 
(1 K The name might suggest that he be- 

longed to the tribe of Gad ; but the only additional 
support for this view is found in the fact that 
seveial of David’s chiefs came from that tribe (1 Ch 
12®). As for Ewald’s suggestion, that Gad drew his 
inspiration from the school of Samuel, while this 
would agTee well with his appearing immediately 
after David’s rupture with Saul (1 S 22^), it cannot 
be considered certain, so long as the existence of 
‘a school’ of Samuel is meiely a conjecture. 

Gad is represented as having announced the 
divine condemnation on the royal census, and as 
having advised the erection of an altar on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor (2 S 24^^^* = 1 Ch 2pff-). The Chroni- 
cler again (1 Ch 29’^^) names him as having wnritten 
an account of some part of his master’s reign. A 
late conception associated him with the prophet 
Nathan (2 Ch 29^'^) in the task of planning some of 
the king's regulations with reference to the musical 
part of the service, while (1 S 22"9 he is also stated 
to have acted as David’s counsellor in peril during 
the period wdien the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold.’ A. C. Welch, 

GAD, YALLEY OF (i:n ‘?nj [‘torrent-valley’], AT 
‘river of Gad’). — 2 S 2#. Taken in connexion 
with Jos 13-® this passage would indicate that the 
river or valley of Gad was close to Rabbath- Ammon 
in the land of Gad ; but, on the other hand, ‘ the 
city^ that lieth in the valley ’ is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Aroer on the river Arnon (now el- 
Mojib), Jos 13^ Dt 2'^'\ It appears to be certain 
that in 2 S 24®, instead of ‘ and they pitched in 
Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in the 
middle of the valley of Gad ’ Ti’n j'D' unu 
‘?nj.T“i'in3), we ought to read, ‘and they began 
from Aroer, and from the city that is in the middle 
of the torrent-valley, towards Gad’ (i?? 

'31 1 ’i’n). This emendation, originally due "to Well- 
hausen {Text d. B. Sam. 217), was afterwards 
confirmed by Luc. koX ijp^avro airh ’A/jot/p koX arcb, 
K.T.\., and is accepted by Driver, Budde, etc. 

‘ The city in the torrent- valley ’ was possibly *Ar. 
See for a full discussion, both of the text and the 
topography, Driver, Text of Sam. 285 f., Detiter- 
onomy, 45. C. Waeren. 

GADARA, GADARENES.— The country of the ^ 
Gadarenes is mentioned in the Bible only in con- 
nexion with one incident, viz. the miracle' concern- 
ing the legion of demons who were allowed to 
enter the herd of swine (Mt 8-®, Mk 5h Lk 8^), and 
it is improbable that the city on the seashore 
mentioned in the account of that incident can be 
identified with the city of Gadara, which was situ- 
ated at least 6 miles from the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and separated from it by a broad plain and the 
gorge of the river Hieromax. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the eastern side of the lake at the spot 
where the miracle actually occurred, which can be 
located with some certainty (see Gerasehes), was 
situated in the sub-district under the jurisdiction 
of Gadara. Against this view is the statement 
of Josephus [BJ iv. vii. 3), that Gadara was the 
capital of Persea, which is not supposed to have 
extended farther north than the Hieromax, the 
teiritory beyond that bein^ Gaulanitis. 

It has been suggested (Wordsworth’s Com- 
mentary) that the incident took place on the 
boundary-line of the jurisdiction of the cities of 
Gadara and Gergesa, and that the swine owners 
of these Greek cities belonged to both places. 
Thomson {The Land and the Book, ii. p. 36) points 
out that St. Matthew was from this region and 
personally knew the localities, and that his render- 
ing of Gergesa is most likely to be correct ; while 
St. Mark and St. Luke, being strangers to this 


art of the country, may possibly have intended 
y mentioning the country of the Gadarenes to 
point out to their distant Greek and Roman 
readers the general position of the place v here the 
miracle occurred ; Gergesa, or Gerasa, or Chersa, 
however pronounced, being small and unknown, 
while Gadara was a Greek city of importance, 
celebrated for its temples, theatres, and warm 
baths. See further under (jlERASEXES. 

The city of Gadara has thus no known connexion 
with biblical history; it was, however, a fortress 
of great strength, and took a leading part in the 
struggles betw’een the Seleucidje and the Ptolemies, 
and, from the strength cf its position and its 
Hebrew' name, it probably existed in early times, 
and according to the Mi&hna [Erubhin ix.) was 
fortified by Joshua. The name does not ajjpear in 
history until Antioclms the Great, king of Syria, 
overcame Scopas, the general of the Egj'ptian 
king Ptolemy Epiplianes, at Paneas, near the 
fountain of the Jordan (B.C. 19S), and recoverei 
territory previously lost, including Gadara [Ant 
XII. hi. 3 ; Polyb. v. 71). It W'as again taken fron 
the Syrians by Alexander Jannreus the Has- 
monsean king of the J ews, who, acting on a league 
of mutual defence with Cleopatra queen of EgyxJt, 
invaded Coele-Syria and the territory adjoining and 
took Gadara after a siege of ten months (c. B.C. 100 ; 
Ant. XIII. xiii. 3 ; BJ I. iv. 2), and enslaved the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to receive the law' 
of Moses as proselytes of justice {Ant. xiv. xv. 4). 
The defeat of Alexander Jannceus hy Obidas king 
of the Arabians, is related to have occurred at 
Gadara, a rillage of Gilead or Golan {Ant. XIII. 
xiu. o ; BJ I. iv. 4), probably not the same as 
the fortress of Gadara. 

Gadara w'as demolished by the Jew's and rebuilt 
by Pompey the Great (B.C. 63) to gratify Demetrius 
01 Gadara', w'ho was one of his owm freedmen, when 
he established the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Ccele-Syria, and Palestine ; he left the inhabitants 
in a state of freedom and joined the city to the 
province of Syria (Ant. XI Y. iv. 4 ; BJ I. rii. 7). 
it counted from the era of Pompey, and became 
the seat of one of the five councils wdiieh Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria (B.C. 57-55), instituted for the 
government oi the Jews {Ant. XIV. v. 4; BJ I. 
viii. 5). Augustus Ccesar added Gadara to the 
kingdom of Herod the Great {Ant. XT. vii. 3). 
The inhabitants subsequently accused Herod to 
Cmsar of maladministration and plunderings, but 
Ctesar would not hear them {Ant. XV. x. 2 and 3t 
On the death of Herod (B.C. 4), Gadara w'as trans- 
ferred to the province of Syria {Ant. XVII. xi. 4; 
BJ II. vi. 3). On the revolt of the Jew's against 
the Roman dominion, they ravaged the country 
about Gadara, and the Greek inhabitants rose up 
against the Jews and put the boldest of them to 
death and imprisoned others {BJ ll. x’V'iii. 5). 
Gadara w as taken by Vespasian, on w'hicb occasion 
the inhabitants pulled down its w'alls to show that 
they wished for peace. It appears, how'ever, to 
have still existed for many centuries as an im- 
portant city, for bishops of Gadara are mentioned 
as having been present at the general councils of 
the Church. The style of the existing mins indi- 
cates its having flourished during the time of the 
Antonines, and the coins extant extend over the 
period from the rebuilding by Pompey to A,©. 239. 
Gadara w'as a fortress of considerable strength 
(Ant. XIII. iii. 3 ; BJ rv. v^ii. 3), situated near the 
Hieromax (Pliny, 16), east of the Sea of 
Galilee and over-against Scytliopolis and Tiberias 
(Euseb. Onom. s.v.). It was situated on the top of 
a bill, at. the foot of which, at 3 miles’ distance, on 
the hank of the Hieromax, w'ere w'arm springs 
and baths called Amatha {Onom. s.v. ‘Gadara’; 
1 Jtin. Ant. Martyr.). It had a district attaches? 
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ualled Gadaris [BJ ill. iii. 1 ; Strabo, XVI. ii. 45). 
[t was one of the cities of Decapolis, and is called 
by J osephus tlie capital of Peraea [BJ iv. vii. 3), 
though in another passage {BJ ill. iii. 3) he gives 
the bounds of PercCa from north to south as from 
Pella to Machajxus. It is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus in connexion with Ccele-Syria {Ant. 
XIII- xiii. 3). The main roads from Seythopolis and 
Tiberias to Damascus and Gerasa passed through 
it. Josephus calls it a Greek town {Ant. xvil. 
xi. 4; BJ II, vi. 3), but it is evident from the 
historical accounts that many Jews were living in 
and around the city {BJ ll. xviii. 5), and it is 
probable that the number of Jews living around 
may have fluctuated from time to time and have 
depended on the friendly nature of the government. 

The site of Gadara has been recognized at the 
ruins of Um,m Keis, which extend over the summit 
of a high hill, 1200 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
east of the Jordan on the southern side of the 
gorge of the Sht^ri'at cl-Mandhdr (Jarmflk or 
Hieromax), about 6 miles south-east of the southern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret. At the foot of 
the hill, about 3 miles north of Umm Kcis on 
the right or north bank of the SherVat, in a 
fiat space below the cliffs, are the remains of the 
celebrated hot springs, baths, and buildings of 
Amatha, described by Eusebius, Antoninus Martyr, 
and Strabo. There are several hot springs along 
the bank of the river, but those clustered together 
at this spot are the most copious. The largest 
spring gives off more water than that of Tiberias ; 
the temperature is 110® Fahrenheit. The vater 
is strongly impregnated with sulphur. These 
springs are much resorted to by the Bedawin 
for various diseases. The ruins about the baths 
are very extensive, giving the impression that tliis 
spot was also used as a favourite watering-place 
by the inhabitants of Gadara during inclement 
weather (Wilson, Becomry of Jerusalem). 

Umm Keis is situated at the extreme north- 
western border of the high land of Northern 
and commands a magnilicent view of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Southern Jatcldn, the Jordan Valley, 
Galilee, and Mount Tabor. There could hardly he 
a second point in this part of Ajlim, which com- 
bines so perfectly the advantages due to a magni- 
ficent soil and a commanding position {Northern 
\AjUn). ^ 

The ruins of Umm Keis contain the remains of a 
very handsome and extensive city, with buildings 
of great magnificence, which appear to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake, many of the build- 
ings remaining as perfect in their ruin as though 
the shock had taken place yesterday. Josephus 
records an earthquake having occurred which 
devastated the country, b.c. 31 {Ant. xv. v. 2), 
and the ruins of Umm IJCeis may bo due to an 
earthquake equally severe at a later period. There 
are to be seen among the ruins two large theatres, 
a basilica, a temple, the main street running east 
and west, with colonnades, the columns lying just 
as they fell, and many large private buildings, the 
whole surrounded by a city wall with gates. There 
is a large reservoir, ‘and an aqueduct bought water 
into the city. The columns are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. The basalt paving is in 
places quite perfect, and retains traces of the marks 
of chariot wheels. The eastern theatre is in an 
almost perfect state of preservation ; the approach 
to it would have been extremely grand, passing 
from the main street over a great platform sur- 
rounded b}' columns. A very interesting feature 
is the large Necropolis on the east and north-east 
side of the town, in which there are both rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi ; the former are cut in 
the limestone rock without any attempt at con- 
t^lment. A flight of steps leads down to a small 
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court, from which two or three doors give acoe!\ 3 ta 
the chambers: the doors are of stone, _ many of 
them still perfect, with stone hinges similar to 
those found in the Ha\iran. These tombs ^are 
inhabited by the present dwellers at Umm Kas. 
Outside the town, to tlie east, the ancient name 
Gadara is still preserved in the name of the ruins, 
Jeddr Umm Keis (Wilson, Recovery of Jerumlem ; 
Schumacher, Northern 'AjtCm ; Maegregor, Roh 
Roy on the Jordan). The Christians of Nazareth 
were in the habit of holding a fair at Umm Keis, 
until in recent years, the Bedawin having overrun 
the country, they were obliged to desist. 

C. Wai^en. 

GADDI ('i: ‘my fortune The Manassite sent 
as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13^^ P. 

GADDIEL {hiin^ ‘God is my fortune — The 
Zebulunitc sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu F. 

GADDIS {Kaddts, otherwise TaddLs, A ; « ; 

7 

Gaddis, Yulg. ; ^^^—Gadi, Syr . ; 1 Mac 2‘b, the 

surname of Johanan or John, the eldest brother of 
Judas Maccabteus. The name perhaps represenis 
the Heb. ni, Gaddi (Nu 13^^), meaning ‘ my 
fortune.’ H. A. White, 

GADI (ni;cf. Nabataean na (?na), Eiiting, No. 
25; Palmyrene n'u, de Vogiid, No. 32; Vaddel B, 
VeddeL, TaXXet A, Taddl Luc.).— Father of tVleunhcm 
king of Israel (2 K ^^). C. F. BuiiNKY, 

GADITES.— See Gad (Tribe). 

GAHAM (cn:). — The epouym of a Nahorifce clan 
whose identity has not been established, (tn 22'^** 
Gaham is described as a son of Nahor by Ixis con 
cubine Reumah. 

GAHAR (nnj). — A family of Ncthinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (EzrS’^'', Neh called in 3 Ks 
5^ Geddur. See Genealogy. 

GAI («'?) is given as a. proper name in RV of 
1 S 17®^ ‘ until thou cornest to Gai,’ whore A V has 
‘until thou cornest to the valley.’ This last, how- 
ever, would demand j<;:d as in v.-^. In any case, the 
valley (ravine) referred to in must be dillerent 
from that which separated the opposing forces. 
See Elah (Valley of). The LX.A, as is noted 
in RVm, has (Gath), and this would suit the 
context (ef. Wcllhausen, Budde, and Driver, ad 
loc.). Wellh. further proposes to treat Shaaraim 
not as a proper name, bub, inserting the article 
(Dnj;en), as = ‘in the gateway.’ That is to say, 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines to the gates 
of Ekron, and the wounded fell down in the gate- 
way of both Gath and Ekron. An alternative, he 
suggests, is to view the two expressions, ‘until 
thou cornest to Gath and to the gates of Ekron,’ 
and ‘even unto Gath and unto Ekron,’ as doublets 
due perhaps to the names of these two cities being 
in the former clause written indistinctly or in- 
correctly, in consequence of which an explanatory 
gloss was added on the margin and afterwards 
introduced into the text. J. A. Selbie, 

GAINSAY. — To gainsay is to speak against, &a 
Udal, Erasmus' Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1, ‘And yf 
we wyll say, that wee have no sinne in us, we 
make God a lyar, and say agaynst hym : and he 
that gayne sayeth hym, must needs lye’ ; Uhem. 
NT on Jn 6^^ ‘The discontented and incredulous 
murmured and gainsaid it [the manna].’ Wyclii 

According* to Hommel {Ancient B&h. Trxditim, 1897, 
p. 300), from the Arabic, ‘ my grandfather is God.’ 
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has the older form agenseyen frequently, as Lk 
21 (1380) ‘I sclial gyue to you mouth and 
wysdom, to whiche alle youre aduersaries schulen 
not mowe agenstonde, and agenseye,’ Sometimes 
the meaning is rather wider and almost the 
sajne as oppose or resist generally. Thus Job 11 
Wyc. (1382) ‘If he turne vpso doun alle thingus, 
or in to oon dvawe togidere, who shal agensein 
to hym?’ (EV ‘hinder'); and Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘B'or, 'was there euer any thing proieeted, that 
sauoured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storme of gain e-saying, 
or ot)position ? ' So in AV we have Jth 8^*^ 

‘ there is none that may gainsay thy words,’ 
where the Gr. is 6s dprtcrro^o'erctt tols \ayois aov, 
lit. ‘withstand,’ Geneva ‘resist’; and Ad. Est 13^ 
‘The whole world is in thy power, and if thou 
hast appointed to save Israel, there is no man that 
can gainsay thee ’ {6s dvrird^^raL <roL; lit. ‘range in 
battle against thee’; Cov. ‘withstonde ner lett 
the’). And even when the orig. word expresses 
speakmg^ against, the general sense of resist is 
often evident. 

The verb occurs in Lk ‘I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist’ (after 
Wyc., as above, w’ho has the order ‘agenstonde 
and agensaye,’ as Vnlg. resistere et contradicere, 
and as L, T, WH dpTLaT^vac ov5^ [T, WH '^] dr- 
renreXv, while AV follows TR dvrenrelv oidh dvri- 
(TTqvai) ; 2 Es 5^^ ‘ they which did gainsay thy 
promises’ {(jui contradicehant sponsionibus tuis)', 
Jth 12^^ ‘Who am I now, that I should gainsay 
my lord?’ {dprepoOa-a Kvpig fj.ov ] ; and 1 Mac 
‘to gainsay his words’ {dvrenreLv tols i;ir’ clUitov 
P7]$7](To/jl4pols) ; RV ‘ to gainsay the words that he 
should speak,’ i.e. resist his commands. To these 
instances RV adds Ac 19^*^ ‘ Seeing then that these 
things cannot be gainsaid’ {dpapTLpp'firup [WH dp- 
avTLp'fjrwp'] odp Iptwp rodrwp, the only occurrence of 
this adj., though the adv. occurs Ac 10-^^, as below; 
AV ‘spoken against’); Tit 2'*^ ‘not gainsaying’ 
(jUT? dvTiXiyovTas, AV ‘not answering again,’ AVni 
‘ gainsaying ’). 

The adj. is found in Ro 10-^ ‘a disobedient and 
gainsaying people’ {dpTiX^yopra), Tiie subsl. occurs 
in Ac 10^^ ‘Therefore came I unto yon without gain- 
saying’ [dpaPTLpp'/jTcos [WH dpaPTLpTjTQos]) ; Jude 
‘and perished in tlie gainsaying of Core’ {ml rj 
dvTiXoyiq. rov Kop^ d7r6XoPTO ; cf . LXX ijdojp dpri- 
XoyLas — Seh. ■'D = Eng. ‘ivater of Meribah ’ of 
Nu 2 (P'*) ; to which RV adds He 12 ® ‘ For consider 
him that hath endured such gainsaying (AV ‘ con- 
tradiction’) of sinners against himself’ {dvrLXoyia.v, 
which in the other two occurrences, He 6 ^*^ T, RV 
tr. ‘dispute’). The personal snhst. ‘ gain&ayer ’ is 
found Tit P ‘to convince (RV ‘convict’) the gain- 
say ers’ (ro6s dPTLXiyoPTOJS e\^ 7 xetv ; Wyc. [1380] ‘to 
reproue hem that &gen seyn’ [1388 ‘ agenseien ’], 
but in Prefaiory Epistles of St. Jerome, ch. iii. 
[1388] Wyc. has ‘He comaundide also to Tite, 
among othere vertues of a bishop ... to with- 
stonde agenseyeris’). J. Hastings. 

*"^- 05^108 (rdtos). — The person to w’hom the Third 
Ep. of St. John is addressed. He is spoken of in 
terms of affection and respect as ‘beloved’ 

“• 1 ^), walking ‘in the truth’ (v.®), acting well to 
brethren and to bLran^ers (v.®). But beyond this 
we know nothing of him. Some have thought to 
identify him with a Gains who is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) as having been 
appointed bishop of Pergamum by John. Others 
have attempted to identify him with one or other 
of the men who hear the same name in the NT — 
the G. of Macedonia (Ac 19®®), the G. of Derhe 
(Ac 20^), the G. of Corinth (1 Co Ro 16^). But 
these are all associated with the Apostle Paul, and 
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there is nothing in the Epistle itself or elsewhere tc 
help us to an identification. S. D. F. Salmond. 

GALAL (^^ 1 ).— The name of two Levites, 1 Ch 
915 . 16 ^ jjLV See Genealogy. 

GALATIA {TaXarla) is understood by different 
scholars as the name of two distinct countries ; 
and, as the important associated questions are still 
under discussion, it is necessary’ to treat tlie term 
under two headings, and describe the histoiy and 
geography of the two different countries which the 
term is said to denote. The fundamental question 
is this : Are the Churches of G., to which JSt. Paul 
addressed an Epistle, certain congregations in the 
northern part of the great inner plateau of A.sia 
Minor variously enumerated by different advocates 
of ‘the North "Galatian Theory,’ or are they the 
congregations of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derots., 
and Lystra, in the southern part of the plateau, 
according to ‘ the South-Galatian Theory ’ ? Each 
of the related terms Galatians and Eegmi of 
Galatia in like manner demands double treatment. 
St. Paul mentions the Churches of G. in Gal 1 ®, 

1 Co 16^ ; and they are addressed with others in 
1 P P. Finally, tliere is a doubt whether in 2 Ti 
Galatia or Gallia should he read, and, if Galatia is 
read, whether it does not denote Gaul (the modem 
France). 

While the opinions fall into two classes on the 
crucial question, there are varieties in each class. 
The South-Galatian theory is held both by those 
wlio can see no good reason to think that St. Paul 
ever was in North Galatia, and by those wdio 
consider that he travelled in North Galatia but 
made no important foundation there.^ The latter 
view is held by Zahn [Einleitung in das Eeue 
Testament). The North-Galatian theory in its 
common form maintains that the Epistle yas 
addressed to the Churches of Ancyra, TavmB>, 
Pessinus, and possibly other cities ; but the most 
vigorous argument that St. Paul never Avas in 
Ancyra or Tavium is urged by Zockler (S’AT, 1895, 
p. 791),* who, approximating to Zahn’s view, 
holds that St. Paul travelled little in Galatia, 
only in the extreme Avestern and south-western 
parts, ih. p. 59 if., but maintains, unlike Zalm, 
that he founded seveial Churches in that obscure 
district and addressed his Epistle to them. Salmon 
{Introdiietion to NT, and arts, in Smith, Z)R) 
seems to come very close to Zdckler’s view,t 
though he»trans]ates the critical passage in Ac 16^ 
in quite a different way (Galatia, Region of). 
But these minor differences are comparatively un- 
important, relating to points of translation and 
antiquarian research ;t it is only the crucial 
question that is of fundamental consequence : To 
what group of Churches did St. Paul write his 
Epistle ? 

I. Galatia Propee, as used in the popular and 
ordinary Greek way (Roman Gallogrcecia), was the 
name applied to a large tract of country in the 
interior of Asia IVIinor, after it was taken pos- 
session of in the 3rcl cent. B.C. W certain warrior 
tribes who had migrated from Gaul towi?'ds the 
east. Irruptions of Gallic tribes into the eastern 
parts of Europe are first recorded in B.C. 281, Avhen a 
small army under Gamhaules attacked Thrace. In 
the following year (280) three large Gallic armies 

* So FinfUay in Expository Timm, vii. (189C) p. 236. Zockler 
takes Chase tor the originator of this view ; but the latter 
informs me that this is a misunderstanding of his words, and 
that he does not hold the view. 

t ‘ St. Luke’s narrative does not -warrant us to conclude 
with any certainty that St. Paul made any prolonged stav in 
Galatia Proper, or did much work in founding Churches there 
(Smith, DJ52 L U05>. 

X Sometimes agreement in construction ana translation 
results in total disagreement as to interpretatioii (Galam-i, 
Reoios of). 
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advanced — one under Ceretlirius against Thrace, a 
second under Brennus * and Acichorms against 
Paeonia, the third under Bclgius against iMace- 
donia and Illyria. The young king of Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, was defeated and slain when 
he rashly gave battle with a small army. In 279 
Brennus and other chiefs marched south into 
Greece ; hut a quarrel arose on the way, and two 
chiefs, Leonnorius and Lutarius, led away 20,000 
Gauls into Thrace. Brennus’ attempt was un- 
siict essful, and liis army seems to have^ scattered 
in its retreat ; and part of it probably joined the 
Gauls who had invaded Thiace. Many of the 
invaders of Thrace went on into Asia, Lutarius 
crossing the Hellespont in some Macedonian ships 
which he seized ; Leonnorius crossing the Bosphorus 
at the invitation of Nikomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who wanted aid in bis wars : the date of these 
events, so calamitous for Asia, was 278-277. 

No certainty is attainable as to the exact events 
and dates that followed. The Gauls ranged 
through most of western and central Asia Minor, 
a terror to all the inhabitants, plundering, slaying, 
burning. Antiochus i., king of Syria A.D. 281-261, 
was the first to offer any serious resistance ; from 
his victories he is said to have gained his title 
Soter (saviour) ; but his success was far from com- 
plete. During the uncertain wars of the following 
ears, the Gauls were often hired as mercenaries 
y the contending kings and generals, usually by 
the weaker against the stronger. ‘ Alternately 
the scourge and the allies of each Asiatic prince in 
succession, as passion or interest dictated, they for 
a time indulged their predatory instincts unclieckeAp 
(Liglitfoot). 

But Attains i., king of Pergamos B.c. 241-197, 
checked their power in a series of campaigns about 
B.C. 232, and confined them to a certain fixed 
country (previously part of Phrygia and of Cappa- 
docia or even of Paphlagonia), which ^vas called 
henceforth Galatia. They had, however, probahly 
occupied parts of that country long beioi^,t find- 
ing it more open to actual settlement than the dis- 
tricts where many strong cities existed ; and the 
result of Attains’ operations was to circumscribe 
their territory, and to fix definite limits. 

In the sketch which Strabo (p. 567) gives of the 
Galatian constitution, he records the interesting 
fact that each tribe was divided into four cantons 
or tetrarchies, an old Gaulish custom mentioned 
among the Helvetii by Julius Coesar.^ Originally 
each tetrarchy had a chief or tetrarcli ; § and there 
was a common council of 300 meeting in a grove 
called Drynemeton (Perrot thinks that it was 
situated near Assarli-Kaya, about 7 hours S.W. 
from Ancyra),[| and judging all cases of murder. 
This old system had wholly disappeared before 
the time of Strabo ; the monarchy of Deiotarus 
and of Amyntas (44-25 B.c.) had destroyed the 
last traces of the original Gallic constitution, and 
the Roman provincial organization was hostile to 
it. Even in early time, when war broke out, a 
single chief seems to have been chosen in each 
tribe (Livy, xxxviii. 19). 

The defeat of the Gauls by a Roman army in 
B.c. 189 (Livy, xxxviii. 18ff., who uses Polybius 
as his authority) broke their strength. They 
were placed between three powers, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Pergamos, and were pressed on by all. 
They were worsted by Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, about 164 ; and they seem to have fallen 
under the influence of the Pontic kings in the 
latter part of the 2nd century, for Phrygia was 
* Brennus is perhaps a title, not a personal nanae. 
t Perhaps by permission of the Pontic kings (Meyer). 
t Bell. Gall. i. 12 ; see Mommsen in Eermes, 1884, p. 316. 

§ Hence the title tetrarch was wrongly given to the three 
chiefs nominaterl by Pompey in B.c. 64i 
II intinsive prehx (i&olderX not (with Perrot) ‘ oak.» 


given by Rome to Mitliridates ly, in 129, and he 
could not veil mle over Phrygia if divided from ii 
by the great independent coiintiy of Galatia (Van 
Gelder, p. 277). * The JMithridatic wars set free the 
Gauls from this yoke ; and their eagerness to aid 
the Roman arms against Pontus exposed them to a 
massacre ordered by Mitliridates in 86. In 64, 
after the war was ended, Pompey appointed oi 
recognized three tetrarch s,t Castor probably among 
the Tektosages, Brogitarus of the Trokmi, and 
Deiotarus of the Tolistobogii : Deiotarus also re- 
ceived Armenia Minor with part of Pontus, and, 
being much the most powertiil, gradually made 
himself master of the Tektosages and Trokmi, 
and, finally, as the climax of a career of successful 
treachery and murder, lie was recognized as king 
of Galatia by the Romans. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 40 B.C. His kingdom was given by 
Antony to the younger Castor, along with inner 
Paphlagonia, which Pompey in 64 had assigned to 
Attains (Dion, xlviii. 33). Castor soon died; and 
in 36 Antony gave Galatia to Amyntas, and Paph- 
lagonia to Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor 
(probably the elder), who reigned till B.c. 5, when 
Ids kingdom was incorporated in the province 
Galatia (see 11.).^ 

According to our authorities, the Gauls entered 
Asia as an army, not separately in distinct tribes ; 
but afterwards they appear as divided into three 
tribes, who arrogated to themselves three distinct 
districts, the Trokmi claiming the Hellespont me 
coast, the Tolistobogii Aeolis and Ionia, i.o. the 
Aigean coastlands, and the Tektosages the lands 
of the interior (Livy, xxxviii. 16, wliere note the 
^yol'd post remo). This tribal classification persisted 
throughout latex history, proving that either the 
original army was formed mainly* from these three 
tribes, or that three successive swarms, each 
mainly recruited from one tribe, entered Asia 
Minor. It seems, however, to be certain that con- 
tingents from a number of different tribes swelled 
the armies that invaded Greece, Thrace, and Asia : 
similarly, in Gaul certain great tribes, e.g. the 
Aediii, had smaller tribes as dependants or clients 
(Ciesar, BdL Gall vii. 75, iv. 6). Prom the 
ancient arrangement it would appear that the 
Tektosages were the first to seize Galatia, and 
tliat when the bounds were drawn by Attains I. 
the Tektosages were forced into the centre and 
north of Galatia, Avith Ancyra as capital, the 
Trokmi were concentrated round Tavium on the 
east, and the Tolistobogii round Pessinus on the 
Avest. In this position we find the tribes in all 
later time. 

The boundaries of the country called Galatia 
varied greatly at different periods. Thus the chief 
centre of a people Troknades, at the modern 
village Kaimaz (between Eski-Sheher and Sivri- 
Hissar, on the ancient road from Dorylaion to 
Pes.sinus), was part of the Roman province Asia 
{OIL iii. No. 6997) ; and yet the name Troknades 
is undoubtedly Gallic, so that the place must 
have been at an earlier time included in the terri- 
tory of the Galatse. That is perhaps the most 
westerly point to which the territory owned by 
the settled Gauls ever extended ; and both it and 
even Orkistos, which lies farther east, were prob- 
ably taken from the Galatian state by Attains i.,§ 

* Phrygia Magna was given to Mitliridates it, (Justin, 38. 6J 
about B.c. 240 ; but it then included the country which soon 
after became Galatia. Moreover, the gift was perhaps a mere 
Pontic claim, never realized in fact. 

t Hee note § above. 

t See Niese, Rhein. Museum, 1883, p. 584 IT. ; T. Reinach, 
Revue Numism. 1891, p. 383 fif. ; Ramsay, Revue des Ei. Gr. 
1894, p. 251. 

§ It was perhaps at this time that Orkistos was placed under 
the control of Nakoleia {GIL iii. No. 7000); the Pergaiuenian 
system was favourable to the gro vch of powerful cities uxurting 
authority over a large territory. 
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and pas'^ed along witli the rest of the Pergamenian 
kingdom into the hands of tlie Komans (see Asia). 
In late Koman time, probably when the province 
G. Sec'inda was created about 390, the name was 
extended so far to the west as to include the old 
Phrygian city Amorium, which was after this 
called a metropolis of Galatia (so Hieiocles and 
most Notltm Episc.)J^ 

On the nortli the dividing line between Galatia 
to the south and Bithynia and Paphlagonia to 
the north is indeterminable. Close to the north- 
western corner lay the city Juliopolis, which was 
in the 1st mid 2nd centuries a Bithynian cityf 
(Pliny, Epist. ad Traj. 77 ; Ptolemy, v. 1), hut 
ahoiit x\.D. 297 was made a city of Galatia. Near 
the north-eastern corner lay Gangra (Tehangri) 
and Andrapa (probably Iskelib), which were Papli- 
lagonian cities, and Eukhaita (probably Tchomm), 
a Pontic city, famous for the worship of St. 
Tlieodorus Stratiotes. 

On the east and south-east the dividing line 
between (Galatia on the one hand, and Pontus and 
Cappadocia on the other hand, was also a varying 
one, running east of Tavium (Nefez-Keui), capital 
of the Galatian tribe Trokmi, and west of the 
Pontic city Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis (Sulii-Serai). 
It is mentioned by Polybius that a certain territory, 
lon^^ disputed between the Gauls and the Cappa- 
docian kings, passed definitely into tlie possession 
of Ariarathes about B.c. 164. Basilika Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam) ivas well within Cappadocian 
territory in later time, and the disputed territory 
perhaps extended from it to the Halys or even as 
far as Lake Tatta. In the 4th century after 
Christ, the frontier betiveen Galatia and Cappa- 
docia lay between the Galatian Galea (a village 
subject to Aspona) and the Cappadocian Andrapa 
(subject to Parnassos). 

The southern limit was, doubtless, always quite 
vague, running across the level, treeless, sparsely 
populated plain of the Axylon, south of Amorium, 
north of Laodiceia-Katakekaumene, and touching 
or intersecting the large, shallow salt lake Tatta. 
The limit between Lycaonia on the south and 
Galatia on the north \vas probably never fixed very 
narrowly in this valueless plain ; and, moreover, yve 
know tliat certain large districts were sometimes 
held by the Gauls, and sometimes separated from 
their country. A considerable tract of country lying 
along the west side of Lake Tatta, and stretching 
west towards Amorium and Laodiceia, is assigned 
by Ptolemy to Galatia under the name Proseilern- 
mene, i.e. TrpocreL\'r]iipiv7} (xi6pa), the ‘Added Terri- 
tory.’ The date when this territory was added to 
G. Is uncertain. The opinion has been expressed 
doubtfully that it was separated from Lycaonia by 
Antoninus Pius (or possibly Hadrian) when the 
triple eparchy, Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria, Avas con- 
stituted a Roman province (Ramsay, Hist or. Geogr, 
of As, Min. pp. 251, 377) ; but that event seems 
not sufficiently important to have given a new 
name to the country, and the analogy of the 
similar name Epiktetos, i.e, iTriKTTjros ^Ppvyia, the 
‘ Ac<]uired Phrygia,’ suggests that the transference 
of territory took place as a permanent and real 
change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, 
according to Pliny [Nat. Hist. v. 95), the part of 
Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it 
as a tetrarchy. This Lycaonian tetrarchy was 
certainly close to Ptolemy’s Proseilemmene, and 
probably another name for it. Pliny says tliat 
the tetrarchy contained 14 cities, with Iconium as 
capital, and distinguishes it from Lycaonia Proper 

*Marqimrdt, Rom. JStaatsalt. i. Tp. Zo9, errs in counting 
Amorium, Aizanoi, and Orkistos as cities of Galatia in the 
Roman perhtd- 

f Wrongly mentioned as perhaps the seat of one of the Churches 
ofGalaliabj many scholars 


{ipsa Lycaonia)^ Avhich extended along the front 
of Mt. Taurus, Ptolemy, indeed, does not make 
Proseilemmene extend so far Avest as Iconium ; 
but he IS incorrect about the extent of all the 
divisions of this AAdiole region. Lycaonia as a 
Avhole had been added to the Pergamenian kingdom 
by Rome in B.c. 190 ; but the kings Avere not 
strong enough to hold this distant territory, and 
part of it Avas probably taken by the Gauls about 
16t) ; and this part afterw^ards passed under the 
poAver of the Pontic kings along Avitli Galatia. 
Hence Euraachus, Mithridates’ general, Aviio con- 
quered Pisidia, Isauria, and parts of Cilicia, 
evidently used Lycaonia as his basis of operation^. 
Another possibility is that the part of Lycaonia 
held by Amyntas (see II.) AA'as styled by him. tlie 
Tetrarcliy ; but that is, for several reasons, less 
probable. Ajiiyntas’ part of Lycaonia, however, 
must have been nearly the same in extent as tlie 
Tetrarchy. In any case, the name Tetrarchy must 
have originated before the Roman provincial 
organization Avas instituted ; and thus Iconium 
had an old connexion \Aith Galatia {BUidia Blblim, 
iv. p. 46 ff. ). 

As to the relation betAveen the immigrant Gauls 
and the older Phrygian inhabitants in Galatia, 
evidence fails ; but the analogy of similar conquests 
and the general facts of this case Avarrant some 
probable conclusions. It is not to be sujiposed that 
the older population AA'as exterminated or expelled. 
The Gaulish inA'aders Avere feAA^ The total number 
that first entered Asia under Leonnorius and 
Lutarius is stated as 20,000, of Avhom only halt 
were fighting men ; the rest were Avonien and 
children (Li Ay, xxxviii. 16, horroAA’ing from Poly- 
bius). Doubtless, other SAA'arms folloAved, encour- 
aged by the success of the first; but that AA'as the 
main army. In the continual AA'ars and marches 
and raids of the folloAA’ing 46 years, the number of 
deatlis AA'as probably larger than the number of 
births ; and tiie total Gallic population that was 
settled in Galatia, Avhen its hounds Avere fixed by 
An •'Ins about 232, cannot haA'e been numerous. 
In a country nearly 20U miles long, such a popula- 
tion must have been merely a small dominant 
caste amidst a much larger "subject population ; 
and Van Gelder expresses the general^ opinion of 
historical investigators, that the Gallic invaders 
did not live in cities, or become agriculturists, hut 
employed the natives as cultivators of the land, on 
condition of paying to the Gauls as lords of the 
soil a proportion of the produce, Avhile the con- 
querors occupied themselves in w'ar and in pastur- 
age, taking according to the usual practice one- 
third of the land, and leaving tAvo-thirds to the 
older population (Csesar, Bell. Gall. i. 31). As 
Lightfoot, in his edition of the Epistle, p. 9, rightly 
declares, the population consisted of Phrygians, 
Gauls, and Greeks, to Avhom Avere afterwards added 
a considerable sprinkling of Romans and a smaller 
number of Jew's ; and Van Gelder rightly points out 
that the cities Avere mainly populated by the 
Phrygians, who practised the arts of peace and 
conducted all trade, while the Gallic chiefs dAvelt 
in their fortified villages ((fpoi^pia, castella), keeping 
up a rude barb.aric magnificence, and the mass of 
the Gauls led a pastoral and half-nomadic life 
when they w'ere not engaged in Avar. As late as 
B.C. 189 the priests of the temple of Pessinus Avere 
opposed to the Gauls, and Aveleomed the Romaa 
army of Manlius as deliverers ; but that would 
hardly have been possible, unless the city had been 
really Phrygian and not Gaulish.* Van Gelder, 

♦ Eorte (Athmuehe MittheUunjen des Inst. 1897, pp. 16 and 
39) shows that Pessinus was not co*nquered by the Gauls till 
some .year between 189 and 164 ; and he publishes an inscnption 
of about A.D. 80-90, which shows that of the ten leading priests 
at Pessinus five were Gauls and five belonged to the original 
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p. 183, says of such cities as Tavium, Pessinus, 
Ancyra, ‘ those cities Avere in Galatia, hut were not 
Galatian cities; they preserved Phrygian character 
and Phrygian customs, now atFectecl witli a Grecian 
tinge.’ All Jews, Greeks, and resident Pomans 
would certainly he dwellers in the cities. In the 
governing cities, Ancyra, Tavium, Pessinus, a 
number of Gaulish families doubtless settled, and 
formed an aristocracy. Ancyra and Tavium, 
especially, were Gaulish strongholds from 250 
onwards (Manlius occupied Ancyra in 189) ; but 
Pessinus was more puiely Phrygian. But, even 
in Ancyra, indubitably, the mass of the lower and 
trading classes was Phrygian or Greek. 

In B.C. 189 the Galatian tribes are pictured by 
Polybius and Livy as barbarians, devoid of any 
trace of Greek culture, fighting naked, without 
order or tactics, armed with swords and large 
wooden or wicker shields; and their pastoral life, 
remote fiom cities and intercom se, long preserved 
their native customs. As the military power and 
the vigour of the Gaulish conquerois declined in 
the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C., they perhaps 
began to mix more freely wdtli the older popula- 
tion ; and the opinion has been expressed that 
they even adopted the native religion, on the 
gi'ound that certain Gallic names occur at the 
great native sanctuaries, imj dying that Gallic 
families began to hold priesthoods : in the 2nd 
century llie high priest of Pessinus, bearing the 
holy^ official Phrygian title Atis, had a brother 
Aiorix, and in the 1st century Brogitarus was 
priest at Pessinus, while Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, 
was priest at Comana Pontica under Augustus. 
But although some Gaulish nobles assumed the 
place and swayed the enormous power that lay in 
the hands of the priest-kings of the great native 
temples,* it does not follow that the mass of the 
Gaulish people adopted the Phrygian religion. 

Further, it has even been asserted by some recent 
scholars that the Gauls adopted to a large extent 
the manners and customs of the Groeco-Phrygian 
po mlahoft, retaining not very much of their Gallic 
ways and habits in tlie 1st century after Christ; 
but this opinion seems contrary to tlie evidence, and 
against natural probability. t The Gauls, though 
readily civilizable, have not been quick to throw 
off national character and put on foreign character- 
istics. Moreover, they seem to have long retained 
the Gallic language, ‘for Strabo mentions that all 
three tribes spoke the same language and had the 
same manners; and so late as the 4th century 
after Christ, Jerome declares that they "were bi- 
lingual, speaking Greek and a dialect like that 
used by the Treveri in Gaul (though changes had 
occurred).J Now, it is difficult to believe that a 
small caste amid a larger population could have 
adopted entirely the religion and customs of the 
surrounding population and yet retained their 
separate language. The first step in Hellenization 
was always the adoption of the Greek language. 
Moreover, Strabo, in speaking of their uniformity 
of character, evidently does not mean that they 
had all adopted the Graeco-Phrygian manners and 
V'ays, but distinctly implies that there was a 
common Gallic character among the various tribes. 
The ambition of their chiefs, who found that the 
shortest way to power lay in adopting the civilized 

priestlf famines iWoch.f, Mass. Phil l?98, p. 3); the arrange- 
ment was probably made b.c. 189-164. Gordiuni, a great 
emporium iii 189, must have been Phrygian ; later, it was con- 
quered by Gauls, and disappeared from history. 

* On the priestly power see Hennig, As. Min. Meges Sacer^ 
aoto; Eamsay, Citus and Bishoprics, i. pp. 10 f., 101 f., 130 ff., 

t The name Gallogrsecia is appealed to as evidence of the 
Hellenization of the Gauls ; but this name is Roman in origin, 
and had no such implication among its originators. 

t Mommsen {Rom. Gesdi. v. p. 92) accepts the testimony of 
Jerome, which Perrot and Van Gelder trj’ to discredit. 


methods of Greece and Rome, probably caused the 
first steps in change to he made. The chiefs con 
nected themselves with the pow^erful priesthood, 
became priests themselves, and gradually the 
freer old Gaulish system wms replaced by the 
tyranny of kings. The general opinion among 
those scholars who hold the North-Galalian theory 
seems to be right, that these Gauls, even in A.I>. 50, 
letained much of the Gallic character ; and they 
vainly seek to support that theory by finding Gallic 
characteristics in the congregations to wiiicli St. 
Paul WTOte his Epistle. When Livy (xxxvii. 8) 
speaks of exohta stiri^e cfentis, as the fact of liia 
owm time, he refers to the decay of their w’-arlike 
character rather than to any change of manners 
and customs.* Lightfoot (p. 12) rightly says, ‘ the 
tough vitality of the Celtic character maintained 
itself comparatively unimpaired.’ 

No trace remains in local inscriptions (chiefly 
A.D. 100-250) of Gallic manners or language, and 
little of Gallic names ; but that does not prove 
that the Gallic manners and language had been 
lost. A Gaul who received any education learned 
Greek ; and all who wrote, wrote in Greek. The 
Gaulish language w%as a pi oof of ])arbaiism, and a 
reason for shame (whence the contempt for Gala- 
tians wdiich appears in the Cappadocian Eatliers, 
see Ramsay, Historicnl Geography, p. 288) ; no one 
would blazon his w'ant of education to the world, 
and it may be doubted whether any one could 
w'rite who spoke only Gaulish. Moreover, the 
inscriptions almost all belong to the great cities, 
which were civilized seats of Grtneo- Roman culture, 
inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Phrygians, Jews, 
and Romanized Gauls (the latter forming^ a small 
aristocracy). Ancyra was quite a Romanized city, 
civilized and rich ; and Pessinus was so in a loss 
degree. The native languages of Asia Minor, 
Phrygian, Lycaonian, etc., persisted through the 
Roman period, until destroyed by the language of 
the NT, but no traces of them remain in inscrip- 
tions (except a few execrations on tombs in the 
Phrygian language). 

In the time of St. Paul, therefore, there wms prob- 
ably a great and marked dilierence between the 
rustic Gaulish population of Galatia, W’ho retained 
much of the old ruder barbarian character, and 
w^ere probably little afiectecl by Greek manners 
or language.f and the population of the cities, 
who spoke Greek, and the majority of whom were 
not of Gaulish origin.:}: But, while continuing 
Gauls in feeling, the Galatian tribes in A.D. 50 
must have been to some extent aficctod in habits 
and standard of life during three centuries spent 
as a conquering caste amid more civilized peoples. 
The chief point to notice is that they were an 
aristocracy among inferiors ; and the efiect pro- 
duced by that long experience on a race always 
proud, free, and bold, must be estimated. 

It is not justifiable in any case to select one 
or two of the long list of vices in Gal and 

quote some passage in which a similar fault is 
charged against Gauls ; the list in these verses is 
chargeable against human nature, not specially 
against Gaulish nature. In 6®- niggardliness is a 
characteristic of the Galatians, and in 1^^ they 
change their religion quickly. It may be doubled 
whether either fact was characteristic of the Gauls ; 
though fickle in some respects, they never were 
quick to change their religion, but rather the con- 

* The speech of Manlius, xxxviii. 17, is apparently Livy’s free 
invention, and contains a similar sentiment. 

t Similarly, Mommsen (RSm. Gesoh. v. 92) shows that in Gaul 
the Gallic language continued in common use at least as late as 
the 4th centu^^^ 

t Salmon fully recognizes that the Christians of the North- 
Galatian Churches were not as a rule the Gauls, but the 
Phrygians ; and that the attempt to find Celtic characteristics in 
those whom St. Paul addresses is a failure (Smith, i. p, 
1106). 
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trary ; * greedy to seelv money they Avere said to be, 
but at the same time the fault to Avliich they tend 
is to be too apt to spend even to ostentation. The 
further quality, that the Galatians are ‘a super- 
stitious people given to ritual observances,’ was 
peculiarly characteristic of the type of religion 
widely spread over Asia Minor, with its great 
seats at places like Pessinus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Comana, Ephesus, etc. We may say that the 
characteristics of the Galatian congregations are 
those of the general native population of Asia 
Minor, and not those of the Gauls. 

After the Roman imperial centre was trans- 
ferred first to Nikomedia, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, the Hellenization of Galatia pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly, for the north side of the 
plateau then rapidly advanced in civilization and 
importance (Ramsay, Histor. G&ogr. pp. 74, 197 tt.), 
Avhile the south side, which had previously lain on 
the line of the greatest routes, declined. Chris- 
tianity spread the kiioAvledge of Greek in the 4th 
cent. ; and hence Ave find expressions like that of 
Themistius (p. 360), that Galatia is almost Avholly 
Greek. That, however, is a rhetorician’s phrase ; 
J erome and the contempt expressed by Basil and 
Gregory shoAV that it is probably exaggerated; 
but, eA'en if it be near the truth, it must not be 
applied to the 1st cent. 

Galatia Proper, as it AA’as in the 1st or 2nd cent., 
Avas a rough oval in shape, extending about 200 
miles in length (east to west), and 100 miles in 
breadth at tlie most. It is probably the most 
monotonous and least picturesque country of Asia 
Minor, so far as it is known ; but its north-eastern 
and eastern and southern parts are hardly explored. 
The climate is sevei*e in the long Avinter ; and the 
Avant of trees over great part of the district (espe- 
cially near the lines of road, except part of that 
leading to Constantinople) makes the heat of 
summer great. There is a considerable extent of 
fertile soil (with much more pasture land, and 
barren undulating hilly ground) producing grain, 
fiuits, cotton, tobacco, opium, etc. ; but, owing to 
difficulties in transport, the only important pro- 
ducts for commerce are wool and mohair (the fleece 
of the beautiful Angora goat). In the Byzantine 
period, after being ravaged by Persians and Arabs, 
Ancyra Avith Galatia in general (Avest of the Halys) 

{ lassed into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, Avas 
leld by the Latins for a short time, taken by 
Tartars, and fiiiially captured in 1354 by the Turks 
under Suleiman. 

The earliest reference to Christianity in North 
Galatia is at Ancyra, Avh ere the local church (^ /card 
ToTTov e/cKXTjcrta, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of 
Ph}\ i. p. 272 f. No. 102) is mentioned about a.d. 
192 in an anti-Montanist treatise as having been 
affected by Montanism and saved by the Avriter 
(Euseb. HE v. 16). Many martyrs suffered there 
under Diocletian, some of Avhom may have been 
brought from other parts of Galatia for trial at 
the capital ; the dates are not recorded, and only 
the names of most are knoAsm, but probably all 
may be placed m the great persecution (Clemens, 
Donatus, Papias, etc., 23rd Jan. ; Theodotus, etc., 
18th May; Plato, etc., 22nd July; Gaianus, 
Julianus, Rufmus, etc., 31st Aug. ; Marcellus, 
Silvanus, Gaianus, etc., 4th Sept. : Seleucns, 
Valerius, etc., 15th Sept.; Eusebius episcopus, 16th 
Sept. ; children, 23rd Sept. ; Theodorus episc., 3rd 
Nov. or 6th Apr. ; Eutychns, Domitianus, 28th 
Dec.). Any other early Churches in North Galatia 
have been overwhelmed in oblivion, and hardly a 
trace of them survives. At Juliopolis, the martyrs 
Plato {22nd J nly, see above), Heuretos, and Gemellus 

* They were proverbially credulous of reports or of aujUiing^ 
that flad ered th sir vanity ; see Caesar, Bdl. GfalL iv. 5 ; Mar- 
tial, V. 1 10. 


Avere A^enerated in the 6th cent., but their connexion 
is uncertain.’" At the Anc.yran Council (A.D. 314] 
a full muster of Galatian bisliops might be expected, 
but only Ancyra and Juliopolis Avere represented. 
The folloAving bishoprics also can be traced in the 
4th cent . : Kinna, 325 ; Tavium, 325 ; Aspona, 
344; Pessinus, 403. t But in the 5th cent, theie 
come into our knovdedge Mnizos, 451 ; Orkistos, 
431 J ; Petenissos, 451 ; Eudoxias, 451 ; Amorion, 
431; Myrikion, 451; and in the 6th or latei, 
Verinopolis, 6S0 ; Kaloumno, S79 ; Klaneos 680; 
Germa, 553. We. cannot conclude Avith ceitaiiity 
that a bishopric did not exist in the 4th cent., 
though it Avas not represented at the early Councils ; 
but, remembering that Galatia Avas situated so 
conveniently for the early Councils of Ancyra, 
Nic^ea, and Constantinople, Ave must see in this 
list, Avlien compared Avith those of the more distant 
Byzantine provinces Lyeaonia and Pisidia, a proof 
that Galatia AA’as late in taking its proper rank in 
the Christian AA’orld. Ancyra and the road to 
Constantinople are the early home of Galatian 
Christianity ; and from thence it spreads. AhoA^e 
all, it is clear that Avestern and south-Avestern 
Galatia (Avhere Zockler and Salmon place the 
Pauline Churches, and Avhere Zahn, etc.,belieA"e that 
St. Paul preached) are latest of all in being thor- 
oughly christianized, Germa, Klaneos, Myrikion, 
Eudoxias, Petenissos (only Pessinus, Orkistos, and 
Tioknades [the latter t-Avo in Roman Asia] can be 
traced to the 4th cent.). The inference drawn 
from the bishops’ lists is confirmed by epigraphie 
evudence, Avhicii points to the conclusion t&t (ex- 
cept in Pessinus, Avliere 4th cent. Christian in- 
scriptions occur) Christianity Avas late in taking 
root in south-western Galatia {Zeitschr. f, mrgl. 
Sprachf, 1887, p. 383). There are a consideT.able 
number of Christian inscriptions in Tavium and 
other parts of East Galatia ; but all are of late date. 

The Galatian J cavs baA’e left fcAv memorials. A 
rather bold speculation (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop^ 
rics of Phr. i. pp. 648 tt*., 673) assigns JeAvish origin, 
to some noble families of Ancyra ; and a report 
is spread that a highly important JeAvish inscrip- 
tion has been found there, but it is not yet pub- 
lished. Jewish names occur in several late in- 
scriptions, probably of JeAvish Christians, e.g. at 
Pe.ssinus, Matatas (according to Lightfoot, p. 11, 
but the text is untrustworthy, CIG 4088) ; at 
Eudoxias (Yiirme), Jacob the deacon [5]eid/c&?yoff 
and Esther ; at Tavium, Daniel, etc. C£G 4129, 
which is JeAvish, is AATongly assigned to Galatia 
by Scbllrer {Jud. Volhy i. p. 690), Franz, etc.; it 
belongs to Asia, being found near Dorylaion. The 
decree of Augustus, quoted as giving sjiecial privi- 
leges to Jews at Ancyra by Lightfoct, Schilrer, 
and many others, depends on an error ; it was 
addressed to the Koinon of Asia (Studia Biblica^ 
iv. p. 41 f.). The JeAvs settled in the Seleucid 
colonies of Phrygia (Galatia If.) spread gradually 
to the great cities of Galatia Proper. 

II. Galatia Peovincia is a complicated subject, 
and the mass of details is unintelligible, unless Ave 
observe the force which guided all the changes, 
viz. the Roman frontier policy, which sought to 
educate barbarous tribes up to the Roman standard 
by a gradual process, first placing them under a 
dependent and allied king, Avho could control them 

* On 15th April, martyrs in Taudia Gfalacice probably belong 
to Gallsecia. A martyr, Dikasios of Tavium, of unknovm date, 
is mentioned ; a Dikasios was bishop there in 325. 

t Lagania is added by Le Quien ; but Erechtius, the bishop in 
questiem, was more probably of Egdaumana or Glavama, a 
Lycaonian see on the Galatian frontier, as appears from the 
forms Damanitamis, Gadanitanus, Gatmaneas, Planathon, etc. 

I Orkistos in a.d. 331 claimed to be wholly Christian in a 
petition to Constantine, CIL iii. 7000 : it was at that time 
subject to Nakoleia in Asia, and could not therefore be a 
bishopric. Amorion, Orkistos. and Troknades were Joined tc 
Galaria about S8&-305, Qeogr A«. Min, p. 221. 
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by Ids presence and armies (Strab. p. G71), and 
then receiving* them into the Empire as they be- 
came civilized and orderly. During the 1st cent. 
A.D. the province G. embodied the Roman sinrit 
in central Asia Minor, as opposed to the native 
kingdoms bordering on it ; and the history of G. 
Provincia is the history of Roman policy in its 
advance towards the Euphrates frontier — a long 
slow 23rocess, in which the Roman genius un- 
doubtedly was exerted to the utmost to influence 
and impress, to educate and discipline, the popu- 
lation of the various countries taken into the 
province Galatia (see also Galatiaists). 

The South - Galatian theory, then, takes the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches as an episode 
in the political and social histoiy of the province : 
and inasmuch as several questions in Acts turn 
on the exact boundaries of the province, it is 
necessary to be minute and accurate as regards 
its growth (which is nowhere described fully). 

Amyntas, formerly a secretary of Deiotarus, 
was made^ king of Pisidia by Antony in 39, at 
the same time as Darius, grandson of Mithridates, 
was granted the kingdom of Pontns, and Polemon 
(son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodiceia) that of a 
part of Cilicia {i.c. either Ketis, or more p>robably 
the whole of Cilicia Tracheiotis). All \vere de- 
pendent on Rome, and paid tribute (Appian, Bell. 
Cw. v. 75). Amyntas’ kingdom included Apol- 
lonia and Antioch (a district which liad been set 
free by Rome in B.c. 190, Strab. pp. 569, 577). 

In the interval between 39 and 36 Darius died 
or was disgraced. Polemon was his successor, and 
in 36, as king* of Pontns, accompanied Antony to 
the Parthian war ; and as a reward for his services 
therein Armenia ^Minor was added to his kingdom 
in 35 (Dion Cass. xlix. 33 ; cf. Plutarch, Ant. 38). 
Polemon lost his Cilician kingdom early m 36, and 
probably Pontus was given him in compensation. 
Antony, returning from Tarentum, gave all 
Iraclieiotis except Seleukeia to Cleopatra (Strab. 
pp. 671, 689) as part of a great Asiatic kingdom ; + 
and a CleOpatraii era was instituted, of which tlie 
year 1 ended 31st Aug. B.c. 36 (Porphyrins, ap 
Mliller, Fragm. Hist. Grcec. iii. 72i). 

In 36 Am^^uitas received from Antony a large ac- 
cession of territory, viz. Galatia Proper with parts 
of Lycaonia and Pamphylia (Dion Cass. xlix. 32). 
His kingdom included most of the great plains 
between Lake Tatta and Taurus (Strab. p. 568). 
The gift of part of Lycaonia was evidently in- 
tended to^ make his territory continuous, so* that 
the Galatian portion should not be divided from 
the Pisidian portion by alien territory. Iconium, 
therefore, was necessarily included in it, as otherl 
wise continuity could hardly be attained. J 

Amyntas and Polemon supported Antony at 
Actium, B.C. 31, but were conlirmed in their king- 
doms by Augustus in 30. Amyntas received 

* It is beyond doubt (Raillard, NumisTj'ht. Zeitscnrift, 1895, 
p. 23 ff.) that Strabo, pp. 493, 495, 499, 560, 568, 578, is 

always alluding to the same Polemon, the famous king- of his 
own country Pontus, and the trusted ally of Home; it is in- 
admissible to separate one of these allusions from the rest as 
denoting some otherwise unknown Polemon. Strabo everywhere 
assumes that his readers recognize the one famous Polemon. 
But, as Mommsen clearly showsXEphem. Epigraph, ii. p. 259 ff.I 
it is impossible to suppose that this Greek king was the Roman 
M. Antonius Polemon ; the coins with that name on them belong 
probably oo the period about a.d. 17-28. See below, note §. 

+ On the date, see Kromayer in Bennes, 1894, p. .574 t ; 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seim Zeit, i, pt. 1, p. 293. Plu- 
tarch, Aiit. 36 (cf. 54), and Dion Cass. xlix. 32. 3-6 (who omits 
Tracheiotis), are decisive as to the year, and Josephus (who gives 
34, Ant. Jud. XV. iii 5-iv. 1) has made a mere error. 

X Moreover, Amyntas proceeded to conquer Derbe, implying 
that he already had Iconium to start from. Previously 
Polemon’s Cilician kingdom had included Iconium (Strab p. 
568) ; and hence in the Acta Pauli et Theclce his descendant 
Tryphaina had estates in the region of ivhich Antioch was the 
governing centre (Ramsay, Church in Horn. Eim. p. 396), and 
which included Iconium 


Tracheiotis in addition, including Laura (Strab. p. 
569), and he was permitted fieely to enlarge i is 
kingdom out of non-Roman teiritoiy. Fart of 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Laranda, had been 
seized by Antipater, once a friend of Cicero {ad 
Fam. xi'ii. 73) ; this was conquered by Amyntas 
(Strab. p. 569), but he soon afterwards perished, in 
B.c. 25, ill attempting to i educe the Homonades, a 
people on the borders of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and 
Jsauria (in the country south and east of Bt,>- 
Sheher lake). 

The kingdom of Amyntas passed with his whole 
property to the Romans, and a new Roman pro- 
vince was constituted, called Galatia, doubtless 
because Amyntas had been since 36 currently 
known to the Romans as king of Galatia ( compare 
Asia). The sudden death of Amyntas caused 
great confusion ; months must have elapsed before 
news reached Rome, and instructions came back 
after deliberation. Lolliiis was named as first 
governor of Galatia Provincia. He needed an 
army to carry out the change. Thus time elapsed, 
and only in B.C. 20 was the question of frontier 
and bounds settled. Pamphylia was apparently 
not included in the new province, tliougli some- 
times the old attachment remained (Tacitus, Jlist. 
ii. 9). Tracheiotis was given to Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia, being tacked on to Eastern Lycaonia 
{i.e. Kybistra, ete.)^' as an eleventh or ‘added’ 
Strateaia of Cappadocia {hdeKanj or gtucttjtos, )8trab. 
pp. 535, 537 ; cf. Appian, Bell. Mlthr. 105, 114). 
Strabo (p. 671) says emphatically that the same 
extent of Cilicia Tracheiotis was ruled by” Arche- 
laos as had been held previously by Cleopatra (36- 
31) and Amyntas (30-25) ; t ct. also the inscription 
CIA iii. 545. Archelaos in A.D. 17 was summoned 
to Rome and degraded. He had been a weak 
prince, and when he, a few years previously, 
became temporarily insane, Augustus had appointki 
a tutor, and had also taken from him x)art of 
Tracheiotis, permitting Ajax about A.D. 11-12J to 
become high priest of Kennaiis and Lalassis wdth 
right of coinage. Cappadocia became a province 
in A.D. 17, but apparently Archelaos, son of the old 
king, was allowed to retain Eastern Lycaonia and 
part of Cilicia, while M. Antonius Polemon be- 
came dynast of Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis, § and 
reigned at least 11 years. In 36 Archelaos ii. was 
king in Tracheiotis, and his attenijit to take a 
census after the Roman style caused a revolt in 
Ketis, which seems to imply that Antonins Pole- 
mon’s rule had passed to Archelaos (Tacitus, Anoi. 
vi. 41 ; Expositor, April 1897, p. 281). In 37 
Tracheiotis and Eastern Lycaonia were given to 
Antiochns, king of Comniagene ; and tliough he 
was disgraced soon, yet Claudius in 41 restored liis 
kingdom.il He struck coins with the legend ATKA- 
ONOK, implying probably^ that Laranda was added 
to his kingdom (it had been in the province since 

* This Lycaonian strategia, originally extending up to Derbe, 
was given by Pompey to Ariobarzanes, king of (Jappadooia, in 
B.c. 64 ; but Antipater seized Derbe and Laranda, defying the 
Roman policy (apparently in flie troubles following 50, iStrab. 
p. 536). The Roman governors of Phrygia and Cilicia, b.c. 60- 
50, retained the right of passage across by Kybistra from 
Iconium to Tarsus (Cicero, Fam. xv. ii. 2, iv. 4 ; Att. v. «vin. 
1, XX. 2). 

t Ketis must be included in this kingdom, and cannot there- 
fore have been under separate dynasts with right of coinage, 
as some scholars have thought, at any period between b.c. 36 
and the disgrace of Archelaos; but Aba ruled Olba under 
Cleopatra as overlord till 31 (Strab. p. 672). 

t Corns of his second year name Augustus, of his fifth year 
Tiberius (Waddington, MHanges de Nwmisrn. ii. p. 126). 

§ He is mentioned by Strabo (p. 556), who makes him grand- 
son of Polemon, king of Pontus ; but probably the text is 
falsely arranged, and Strabo refers to the son of Polemon (who 
first held rale without title under his mother, queen Pytho- 
doris, after Polemon died, and then about a d. 17 or 18 was 
made dynast of Olba ; see Ramsav% Church in Horn,. Emn. p, 
427 f.). 

11 But he gave Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis to Polemon ii. king 
■ of Pontus (see below, Waddington, I.c, p. 129). 
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B.C. 25, Imt it was the key to Traclieiotis, and 
necessary for successful administration of the 
kingdom). Thus Derbe came to be the frontier 
city of the Roman Province ; and it was probably 
this important position that led to its receiving 
the honorary title Claudio-Derbe. 

G. Fiovineia had meanwhile been enlarged also 
on the north-east, and contained, when Bt. Paul 
visited it, the following districts in addition to G. 
Proper (all are mentioned in inscrijitions ot the 
1st century under these names) : (1) Paphlagonia, 
incorporated B.c. 5 (probably on death of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).* (2) Parts of Pontus, incorporated 
at various dates (Sebastopolis, Amaseia, and prob- 
ably Gazelonitis in B.C. 2-1, Comana in a.d. 
34-35), and called as a whole Pontits Galaticus, 
i.e. Pontus belonging to G. as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemonincus^ wdiich \vas governed by 
Polernon II. (that kingdom was ruled by Polemon 
II. A.D. 37-63, his mother Tryphtena being associ- 
ated with him until 54 : f in 63 it also was incor- 
porated in Galatia, bnt retained the distinguish- 
ing name Polemoniaciis). (3) Phrygia, including 
Apollonia, Antioch, and Iconium (wh. see) : as 
contrasted with Phrygia Astana (Galen, tr. rp. 8uv. 
iv. p. 312, vi. p. 515 Kuhn), it would naturally be 
termed Phrygia Galatka (a title preserved only in 
a note ot martyrdom, Acta Sanctoi'um, 28th Sept., 
p. 563, where Galacice is printed) : see Phrygia. 
(4) Pisidta, Ac 14^. (5) Part of Lycaonia, in- 

cluding the cities Lystra and Derbe, and some 
other places not yet organized as cities (such as 
Hyde, Earata, Perta, etc., summed up in Ac 14'* 
as h TTfptxwpoj). In contrast to Lycaonia ipsa 
(Pliny, NE v. 95), Le, the non-Roman country 
governed by Antiochus and styled Lycaonia 
Antiochiana {OIL x. 8660), it was doubtless called 
Lycaonia Galatica, like Pontus Galatictis, Phrygia 
Galatica, (6) Isauria, the territory attached to 
the city Isaura, and called ^laavpiK^ (x^P°'} by 
Strabo, pp. 568, 569. It has been maintained that 
the name G. was never employed in correct official 
usage to denote this large composite province, and 
that the proper and technical usage was to designate 
the province by enumerating its component parts. 
This position is untenable, and has been frankly 
abandoned by one of its champions, Prof. E. Schurer 
{Theolog, Litteraturztg. 30th Sept. 1893). The 
following arguments are decisive against it. 

(a) Ptolemy devotes the successive chapters of 
bis Book V. to the Roman provinces of Asia Minor : 
ch. 1. lljvrov KoX ^idvvias (the official name was 
strictly double, and so was the constitution in 
some resjiects) ; 2. l8lois "Kcrias (as distinguished 
from Asia the continent) ; 3. AvKias ; 4. PaXartas 
(containing Paphlagonia, and parts of Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, and Isauria, with the cities Antioch, 
Lystra, Isaura) ; 5. UapctpvXias (which he says is 
bounded by Galatia on the north). 

(5) Pliny (who often uses G. in the narrower 
sense of G. Proper) defines in v. 146, 147, Galatia 
(i.e. the province) as reaching to Cabalia of Pam- 
pliylia and to the Milyte, and as containing Lystra 
and various cities in the Phrygian, Pisidian, and ! 
Paphlagonian territories, altogether 195 peoples-^ 

(c) Tacitus {Eist. ii. 9) mentions Galatia and 
Pamphylia as being governed by Calpumius 
Asprenas, implying that the two formed one 
great continuous district. Eutropius (vii. 10) and 
{Syricellus (i. p. 592) apply the name G. to the 
wliole province formed in B.C. 25 ; and they simply 
reproduce an old authority, using G. in a sense 
which it no longer bore in their time. 

* On the date, see Jleime dcs Lt Grccques, 1894, p. 251. 

+ Inihoof Blumer, Zft.f. A nanism. 1897, p. 269. 

i Paphlagon^x Galatica and Pontus Galaticus are called 
TctkMT.ct, Dion, 48, 33, 5 (see Holder, Altk. Spraekschatz, p. 1591), 
and Steph. Byz. Ki/ww (Strab. p. 560). 


(d) A practical people like the Romans would 
never use as the strictly technical and official title 
of a jirovince ‘ Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticus.’ That 
accumulation of names w'as used for the sake of 
clearness on milestones, enumerating the Vim of 
the various districts of tlie piovince {CIL iii. 312, 
318), and on honorary inscriptions to give addi- 
tional dignity to the governor of so many vast 
legioms. These inscriptions belong to the later 
years of the century, when the constimctive effort 
was exhausted, and the national spirit w’as reviving 
(Hadrian, at last, frankly recognized it). 

It is, however, clear tiiat it w as not the current 
and popular Greek usage to designate G. Pro- 
vincia by the name Galatia. The Greek-speaking 
natives, so far as evidence survives, called it tlie Gai- 
atic Province {GIG 3991), or enumerated the parts. 
It w^as only those who adopted fully the Roman 
point of view that employed the "^simple name 
Galatia ; and the use of that name niust be taken 
as a sign that the person who uses it speaks as a 
Roman, and deliberately follows the Roman pro- 
vincial divisions, and would destroy those national 
distinctions wdiich were opposed to the organized 
Roman unity. It is implied in the South-Galatian 
theory that St. Paul took that view (see Gala- 
tians II. ). The author of Acts, however, did not 
take that view ; and he never speaks of the pro- 
vince as Galatia, hut mentions its parts (see 
Galatia, Region of, IV.). 

Ko information has been preserved to enable us 
to sketch the constitution of this va&t province, 
except that it was governed by a pnetorian 
Icgatus Aiigustl pro prmtore, and had no legions 
stationed in it. The name TaXariKT] 'ETrapxia, 
which the people of Iconium employed to desig- 
nate the province about a.d. 54 {CIG 3991), 
clearly implies that the intention was to work the 
province into a unity, like Asia Procincia, and to 
overnde the national distinctions of Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, etc. Undoubtedly, this atteinpt ultim- 
ately proved a failure: the national characteristics 
w’ere too strong, and revived after a time. But in 
the period of growth (B.c. 25 to A.D. 63) a vigorous 
effort \vas made to impose a Roman unity, ex- 
pressed by the Roman title G. Prorincia, on the 
various races. If w'e could trust a rather bold 
interpretation of an inscription, which seems to 
make Apollonia a part ot tlie Trokmi {Stiidia 
Biblica, iv. p. 53 f.), it wmuld even appear that the 
attempt w'as made to enrol the various parts in 
one or other of the three Gaulish tribes of G. 
Proper (ra rpia just as Asia w'ith its equally 
great variety of peoples was ‘ the nation Asia ’ 
{h ’Aa-ia ro Dion Cass. liv. 30) ; so the term 

is frequently applied in inscriptions to desig- 
nate any entire province, however varied its popu- 
lation w'as. Unfortnnately, inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are vei-y rare in the province Galatia. 

Ancyra was the capital of the province G- ; and 
it is probable that Colonia Ciesareia Antiochia 
(see Antioch) w^as a sort of secondary metropolis, 
being the centre of a system of Roman garrison 
towms (cofowice) and military or imperial roads |65ol 
jSao-tXtKat, Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 32), 
and a place where ceremonies of the provincial 
cultus were held {op, cit. p. 396). Probably, the 
various parts of the province retained _ some 
separate individuality, though its nature is un- 
certain. Even after Pontus Galaticus and Pontus 
Polemoniacus had been merged in G. Proffinda, 
they retained their separate names (in inscriptions 
and in Ptolemy), which implies that these artihcial 
divisions of purely Roman origin had some real 
political distinction to preserve their sejmrate 
existence. So also St. Luke seems to indicate 
some distinction between the districts of the pree 
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vince (see Galatia, Region of). Metropoleis of 
rarious districts are known from coins or inscrip- 
tions (Pompeiopolis of Paphlagonia, Laranda of 
Lycaonia, Sagalassos of Pisidia, fsaura of Isanrica, 
Axnaseia and Neoesesareia of the Pontic divi- 
sions) ; but the titles appear only in the 2n(l or 
3rd century, and are no argument for the Pauline 
period. Whether the Komon of G. was a pro- 
vincial institution or conlined to Galatia Proper, 
cannot be determined j but the Koinon of Lycaonia 
(which has been quoted as a similar institution) 
was not founded till Lycaonia was incorporated 
(piobably by Pius) in the new province of the 
Three Eparchiai (Ramsay, Histor, Geogr. p. 377). 

The number of Roman foundations made in G. 
Provincia between B.c. 20 and A.D. 50 is an index 
of the vigour with which the imperial policy was 
urged on in that region. Augustus founded seven 
col onies — Germ a in North Galatia, and Antioch, 
Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, Olbasa in 
South Galatia, besides a system of roads and 
milestones measured from Antioch. Nothing com- 
parable in scale to this was done by him in any 
other part of the East. Under the succeeding 
emperors, we find several cities remodelled and 
Romani 2 ed in character and name : Pappa- 
Tiberiopolis, Claudio - Seleuceia, Claudio - Derbe, 
Claudio-Iconium, all in South Galatia. 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Province 
G., the greatest variety of soil and scenery and 
products are found in it, from the dead - level 
plains on the Lycaonian and Cappadocian frontier, 
with their vast herds of sheep (alike now and in 
ancient times, Strab. p. 570), to the picturesque 
mountains and deep glens of Pisidia. On the 
nortliern half, see I. ; the southern half was a 
highly cultivated and rich country in the 1st 
century, containing many great cities, traversed 
by the two important roacls from east to west — one 
from Cilicia through Ic‘onium and Antioch to 
Apameia and the Algean coast, one from Com- 
magene through Csesareia Capp). and Laodiceia 
Ratakekauniene to Ajiameia.* All intercourse 
by land between inner Asia and the west passed 
through the great Roman cities of South Galatia. 
Hence the great stream of intercourse backwards 
and forwards between Rome and the East, wdiicli 
X^layed such an important part in moulding Chris- 
tian history, afiected these cities very strongly 
and developed them rapidly. Questions of doc- 
trine and ritual were debated there at an early 
time, and called for decision. Jewish emissaries 
from Jerusalem (Gal U 4^^ etc.) would natu- 
rally pass through them and affect them first. 
On the other hand, as Rome was the magnet that 
attracted all intercourse, it is not so easy to see 
how Jewish emissaries should affect Ancyra very 
early ; and utterly improbable that they should 
affect the towns in the western parts of Galatia 
Proper. 

That Jews in large numbers dwelt in the cities 
of Phrygia Galatica is well known. They urere 
greatly favoured as colonists by the Seleucid 
kings ; and their presence may be confidently 
looked for in all Seleucid foundations. Seleueus i. 
and bis successors found them loyal and trusty 
settlers in their garrison cities, such as Antioch, 
Apameia, etc , cities which served to maintain the 
Seleucid power in a foreign land. The Jewish 
colonists had the right of citizenship, along with 
various special privileges of a kind which their 
religious ideas required, as regards burial, money 
grants in plape of* oil-distribution, etc. j and their 
privileges and rights seemed to have been summed 
up in a body of city law, called in an Apamean 
inscription vbjjLos rCjv (Ramsay, Cities and 

Bishoprics of Phrijgia, pp. 53Sf., 668 f.). Seleueus i. 

♦ Oil tlie roads, lee Histor, Oeogr. pp. 43 f., 49 f. etc. 


granted them citizenship in all his colonies, im 
plying that there were Jews in all, and his sue. 
cessors carried out the same policy (Jos. Ant. Jud. 
XII. iii. 1, § 119, 125); and Antioclms the Great 
about 200 B.C. brought 2000 Jewish families 
from Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and 
Lydia {id" ih. § 148 ft'.). These Seleucid colonies 
Avere almost all planted on the southern side of the 
plateau, and chiefly on the great lines of com- 
munication leading east and west ; and the inass 
of Jewish colonists are to be expected in the cities 
along these routes. They penetrated farther 
north in the course of trade ; but their settlement 
in North Galatia belongs to a period later than 
their establishment in the south. 

The Jewish colonists undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on the development of Asia Minor 
in the Roman period ; hut they have left few 
conspicuous traces of their presence. They adopted 
Greek and Roman names- (at least in public life), 
and it is doubtful how far they retained any 
knowledge of Hebrew; hence they arc hardly 
to be distinguished from the ordinary citizens, and 
the attempt to do so in ch. xv. (also xiv.) of Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia is very speculative. 
But they seem to have taken part in public life, 
and to have exercised great influence through their 
wealth and ability, as well as through the power 
of their peculiar and impressively pure religion. 
Even the marked analogy which existed in point 
of ceremonial between the Asianic and the J udaic 
religion increased the influence of the latter (see 
Galatians II. ). 

Feiv JeAvish or JeAvish-Christian inscriptions 
can be detected in South-Galatian cities, because 
the names are usually unrecognizable and feAV 
emblems or JeAvish formulae are employed : in 
Antioch, Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. No. 138 (cf. Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, p. 525 n. 1 ) ; and at Apol- 
lonia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893 ; in Iconium, CIG 
40015, 3098, 39955, 9270 ; and in Laodiceia 
Combusta, CIG 3989(i, and Athen. Mitth. xiii. 
pp. 241, 254, 255, 258, 260. Among the feAV knoAvn 
inscriptions of Lystra and Lei be none have any 
JeAvish appearance, -except one Aviih the name 
Mouisas at a village a little west of Derbe (Btor- 
rett, Wolfe Exped. No. 46), 

Cliristian inscriptions are comparatively numer- 
ous in Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia, especially 
in the country that lies north and north-west of 
Iconium ; and, though none are dated, yet style 
indicates that some must be as early as the 3rd 
century. Besides tlie Jewish-Christian ones just 
mentioned, others certainly or probably Christian 
(some jierhaps Jewish-Christian) and early (omit- 
ting all that are later), are A. E. Mitth. 
Oesterr. 1890, p. 3Gf., Nos. 20, perhaps 19, 24; 
Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. 142, Wolfe Exped. _555 
(see Expositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263), Journ. of Hell. 
Stud. 1890, p. 165, No. 23 (cross above omitted by 
editor), Athen. Mitth. xiii. p. 249 ff‘. Nos. 44, 49, 
53, 54, etc., Avith others unpublished. As is 
Xiointed out in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
pp. 511, 7151, epigraphic evidence Avould suggest 
that this district is one of those Avhere Christianity 
took the earliest and strongest hold. Little is 
known about the later history of the Churches of 
Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia. It is suggested that 
St. Mark carried on evangelization in the eastern 
districts after about 60 A.D. ;* and his name ia 
commoner than any other except Paul and John 
in the Christian inscriptions of the district {Athen. 
Mitth. xiii. p. 252ff.'^Nos. 55, 56, 61, 92, 99; St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 351). Round Iconium, Antioch, 
and to a less degree Lystra, clings a great body ol 

* Bartholomew, the apostle of the Lycaonians, is probable 
to he connected with the Inner Lycaones of the province Asu 
{Cities and BishopruiSy i. 709). 
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early tradition ; but Derbe is as little prominent 
in tradition as in the narrative of Ac, and the 
earliest known bishop seems to be Daphnus, 381. 

111. In 2 Ti 4'^ Tischendorf with k reads els 
FaWiav, Vv eis TaXariav. The former reading 
would necessitate a new article containing an 
account of Gaul {VaXXia) : even the latter reading, 
as many contend, refers to that country (cf. Theod. 
Mops, ad loc,). Gaul is called TaXaria by many 
Greek writers ; and, beyond doubt, that was the 
current Greek name in the 1st and 2nd cents. ; but 
it may be doubted whether St. Paul, whose usage in 
names geographical is thoroughly Roman,! would 
not here also employ the Roman term, if he meant 
Gaul. Moi cover, it could not escape him that 
raXarmwould be ambiguous, and would naturally 
be understood as Galatia by Timothy, who was 
resident in Asia ; and it is highly probable that 
he would not use that term to signity Gaul with- 
out employing some of the various ways of dis- 
tinguishing. We must conclude that either St. 
Paul meant the same country which he elsewhere 
calls Galatia, or the true reading is FAAATAN, 
which would readily be corrupted into PAAATIAN. 
Manuscript authority, however, is generally con- 
sidered decisive in favour of TaXaHav, though 
Tischendorf thinks otherwise. Against Tischen- 
dorf’s reading it has been stated that VaXXia or 
FdXXot is first used in Greek by Epictetus (or 
rather Arrian), Disssrt, ii. 23. 17 (Lightfoot, Gal p. 

3 note) ,* but Strabo (p. 195) has raXXi/cji/, used m 
a way suggesting that he recognized it to be the 
Roman equivalent to the Greek VaXarLKjv. 

Fourth century tradition says that Crescens was 
sent to Gaul ; and the Churches of V lenne and 
JMayence claimed him as their founder; but the 
latter claim is certainly impiobablc, and the whole 
tradition may be founded on a false interpretation 
of 2 Ti 4^“. There was a natural desire to connect 
the Gaulish Church with apostolic times; this 
vould lead to the interpretation of G. in that 
passage as Gaul ; the name TaXXiav would be 
written as a gloss on the margin, and this false 
leading finally crept into a few manuscripts. 
Til lemon t’s argument [Memoir es four servir etc., 
i. art. 52, note 81, pp. 133, 263), that the evangeli- 
zation of Gaul did not take place so early as this 
supposed mission of Crescens, has never been 
seriously shaken, and remains the most probable 
view. 

Even more improbable is the view that in 
1 Mac 8^ the reference is to Roman victories in 
Gaul. At the jieriod in question, about B.C. 160, 
the Romans had recently conquered Cisalpine 
Gaul ; but there is no reason to think that this 
not specially im]:)ortant event would produce any 
effect on the mind of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the Galatians were a terror in Asia for 
nearly a century ; and even tlie victories of Attains 
had only restiained the range of their power, 
but not broken it. Rut Manlius marched at 
will through their land, and defeated them in 
the heart of their country ; and this event would 
be noised through the Seleucid dominions, and 
would naturally suggest to the Jews the desira- 
bility of entering into friendly relations with a 

overnment that could exercise such power on the 

eleueid frontier. 

Literature. — Van Gelder, de GaUis in GrcBcia et Asia 
(1888); Drojsen, GescK des ECdlemsmm ; Zwintcher, de 
Galatarum Tetrarehis ; Perrot, de Galatia Prov. Romana^ 
also Exploration Archiologigue de la Galatie, etc., and MJm. 
dArcheoL p. 220 ff. ; Robiou, Hist. ' des GatUots d^Orienty 
Paris, 18 ^ ; Contzen, Die Wand&rungen der Kett&ny Leipzig 
18G1; Thierry, Hist, des GavMs (very poor); the elabor- 
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ate and useful Wernsdorff, de Repiiblica Galafanimy 1743; 
Clemen, Chronologie d. Paulin. Biuefe, 201 ff.; 2Ahny En/’et 
tung in das Neue Testament ; the Introductions to the editions 
of the Epistle; Ramsay, Historical Gtojraphy of Asia Mmory 
Ch. H. K., Church in the Roman Empire^ chs. ii -’ii., SL Paul 
the Traveller, chs. v \i. vni ; Th. Reinach, Revue Ninfimna- 
tique, 1S91, p 377 ff.; Niese, Rhein. Miis. Ibb.f, p. £S3ff On the 
Galatian controversy the most recent articles are: Xoifh- 
Galatian side, Scliurer, Jahrb.f. protest. TheoL iS02, p. 471, 
Theol. Litterztg. Sept. 30, 1S93 ; Chase, Expositor, Dec 1803, 
May IS04 ; Zockler, SK, 1S05, p. 5 iff ; Findlay, Expository 
Times, vu. pp 34, 235. South-Galatian side, Gifford, Eu.positor, 
July 1894; Rendall, Expositor, Nov. 1893, Apr. Is&l ; Holtz- 
mann, Zft.f. Kirchl. Gesch. 1893, p 336 ff. ; Ramsay, Expositor, 
Jan Feb. Apr Aug. 1894, July, Aujj. 1895, Expository Times, 
vii. pp. 142,28.5, Etudia Biblica, iv. p. 17ff. ; Clemen, Ztt. f. 
wiss. Theol. xxxvii. p 396 ff. On the Quelle nkr it ik, see Schmidt, 
de fontibus veteruni auctorum in eaarr. expidit. a Gail is 
susceptis (Berlin, 1834) ; Muller, P’ranm. Hist Greec. iv. p 040 ; 
Nissen, Kritisshe L'ntersiichungen (Berl. 1S63), as well as Van 
Gelder, etc. (Stahelin, d. Gal. in Kleinasien, subsequently 
published, is in agreement). W, yX. RaMSAY. 

GALATIA, REGION OP, more strictly rendered 
Galatie Region [i] VaXanKri x^f^j Ac 18-^ ; y *^pvyia 
Kai VaXaTtKT]' Ac 16*^), is a phrase difficult to 
explain, because it takes us into the popular topo- 
graphical terminology of a district and a period 
that are utterly obscure. 

I. According to the Xorth-Galatian theory, and 
also according to Zahn, who holds the Soiith- 
Galatian vie'sv in all essentials, this term is merely 
a synonym for FaXarto. in the common sen.'^e of 
G. Proper. The difficulty in accejiting this ap- 
parently simple interpretation is that the use 
of the term I’aXari^'q xApa, where TaXaria bhould 
be expected, is not supported by analogy. The 
only analogy quoted is eirt AjKvpas rrii TaXariKijs, 
Arrian, An^tb. ii. 4. 1 ; but this denotes, not 
‘ Aneyra of the Galatie country/ as is assumed, but 
* Aneyra the Galatie ’ as distinguished from Aneyra 
the Phrygian [rg ^puyiaKg, vStrab. p. 507) ; Anian, 
in describing the period of .Vlexander the Great, 
uses the w'oid by anticipation. If the reference in 
Ac 16*^ 18-^ is to G. Proper, all Greek usage, earlier 
and later alike, demands that the noun TaXaria 
should be used ; and this is all the more neitessary 
if (as is maintained on this view) it is coupled with 
the noun ^pvyia. The defenders of this interpreta- 
tion can hardly plead that the obscurity of the 
subject should be accepted as an excuse for their 
failure to explain the reason of this perplexing 
and unnecessary deviation from common nomen- 
clature ; because the adj. TaXariKos is used with 
comparative frequency in the topographical termi- 
nology of that period, and always in a well-marked 
and characteristic way. This point needs careful 
study. There is a regular tendency to distinguish 
the scope of the derived adjective in hk6s from the 
simple word : thus, for example, ol ^ArraXLKol 
j5a<rtXe7s are the whole dynasty of which the Attali 
'were the most prominent members (Strab. p. 288) : 
^pya VaXariKd are deeds perpetrated by anybody 
similar to ^pya rCav VaSxirCjv : PaXariKos /cuXiros, 
'^LKcXiKby TriXayos, etc., are the bodies of water 
adjoining or pertaining to Galatia, Sicilj, etc,: 
7 } haavpLKT} x^P^ the whole region of which 
Isaura was the leading city, but it did not all 
belong to Isaura. Many examples might be 
quoted ; but the closest parallel to the pair of 
terms VaXarcKg PaXarta is yg 

and AaKtovla. AaKiavia is the old historic land ol 
Lacedfcmonia ; but AaKtapiKg yg comprises the 
entire region which had passed under Spartan 
rule and been added to Laconia, including Mes- 
senia and the land near Pylos (Time. ii. 25, iv. 41, 
V. 34; Xen. HelL vL 2. 9 and 31). ^ As Spartan 
power dwindled, yg AaKXPiKb shrank in extent till 
it practically coincided witli Laconia. The dis- 
tinction is analogous to that between ^ British 
territory ’ and ‘ Britain ’ ; the former being euor 
mously wider than the latter. There are cases in 
which, for some sjiecial purpose, the wider tena 
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may be used about the smaller country ; but in 
ordinary expression the wider term is used only 
about tlie enlarged country. It is not safe to say 
more than that a tendency exists to observe this 
distinction ; as time goes on, its delicacy often 
leads to its being blurred.* In the adj. VaXarLKos 
the distinction is well observed. In an Iconian 
inscription of A.D. 54, the enlarged Galatia Pro- 
vincia is TaXarcK^ {CIG 3991) ; the part of 

Pontus included in the province is called VaXaruc^s 
in many inscriptions and in Ptolemy : similaily, tlie 
corresponding term Phrygia Galatica once occnis. 
If St. Luke used VaXariK^ X^P°' where VaXaria. would 
have been the simple and clear term, he contra- 
dicts all that w’e know of contemporary usage, 
%i\(l yet attains no conceivable purpose thereby. 
The Greek-speaking population ot Asia Minor 
ordinarily called Galatia Proper TaXarLa, and 
Enlarged Galatia Ta.XarLK'fi (usually with some 
noun) : only when they adopted the Poman point 
of view, Greek-speaking persons occasionally and 
for some special purpose used VaXaria in the Roman 
sense of the Province. Analogy points to the con- 
clusion that the Greek Luke would use VaXartK^ 
to indicate the Province, which the Roman 
Paul calls PaXarta. 

II. Lightfoot argued that in Ac 16® r^v ^pvyiav 
Kal VaXaTLK^v xcipav must denote a single territory 
to which two epithets are applied, ‘ the region 
which in ancient time w^as Phrygian and after- 
wards Galatian.’ This explains why an unusual 
term was adopted ; but such antiquarian lore is 
quite out of keeping with the style of Acts. We 
require here a current term in popular speech, for 
that is the character of Lukan expression. Zahn, 
who, like many other scholars, holds that ^pvylav 
here must be a noun, demands some case analogous 
to tlie doul )le topographical epithet. Lightfoot gave 
only Lk 3L* we add some fiom Strabo, p. 195, 
<pd\oy 6 vvp VaX\LK6y re Kal VaXarLKbv KaXoOcrc ; p. 788 
(of the Nile mouths) rb fiev UlyiXovcnaKbv KaXelrai^ 
rb be "Kavia^LKhv /cal'Hpa/cXet<or£/c6i' ; f p. 802 (Xois is 
defined as) birkp rod 'Ze^evvvrLKov Kal ^arvirLKOv 
crrofiaros, i.e, above the Sebennytic-Phatnitic 
branch in the upper part, where these two branches 
are still joined, and which may bear either name ; 
p. 97, r^v 'ZKvdtK^jv /cat KeXriK'ifjv, the (northern) 2 one 
that may he called either Scythian or Celtic (after 
the tAvo chief races that inhabit its eastern and 
western parts) ; p. 670, rod KlXlkIov Kal IIa;a<^i'Xtoi/ 
rpjTou. The Greek Kai is used to connect alterna- 
tive names (Latin sive, sm, English or, alias) \X and 
the grammatical character of Lightfoot’s construc- 
tion seems clearly established ij these examples. 
In xic 18-^ VaXaTLK^ xcipa on liis interpretation must 
be used needlessly ior Galatia Proper, 

III. Gillord {Expositor, July 1894, p. 12) accepts 
Lightfoot’s construction, but interprets ‘ the border- 
lands of Phrygia and Galatia.’ Then Ac 18-® men- 
tions ‘ the Galatic Province (Region) and Phrygia.’ 
This view has much to recommend it. It gives in 
IG® a route leading direct from Iconium by Dorylaion 

♦ So Bometunes with or %£&/?<» A. But in such 

cases a pup>ose can often be detected. Aristophanes stands 
a-lonp m using- as ‘Laconian women’; but that was 

undoubtedly an Athenian slang term, perhaps in the sense of 
‘women of Laconian type’ (cf. shoes of Laconian style). 

Such usages as sreXi? city belonging to the Vax^rott, 

i e. Galatian city, ^oUfjuos war in which the Thessali 

take one side, are of a different class. 

t An exactly €qui\alent form is used by Ptolemy, iv. 6, 
'Vipa.x.'kiariTchv aropc^a, to tcoc.) KMvajjBizov (on the Sense Of to xooI in 
names, see Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries, i p 637 f.). 

t In Greek, esp. of later period, often means ‘ or,’ Thuc. vL 
CO, 1; II. 35 2; 42, 3; Ar. Eq. 256 (Neil): Aesch. Sept. 4141, 
1058; Eur. >S'i4pp. 896; Iph. Aul. 643; Pint. Q. Qonv. iv. 2, 
655c; Posbgate on Propert. v. 6, 51. The Roman sim is 
often used to connect alternative names, where the Greek 
form is either o zoti or ) see AJarquardt, Horn. 

Privatalterth.'^ p. 27; Cagnat, Manuel d^Epigraphie L<xt.^ 
p. 57. 
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to Bithynia, making St. Paul turn direc-t towards 
that country when forbidden to pleach in Asia ; 
then, A\hen he came to Dorylaion over-agamst 
Mysia,* he ivas forbidden to cioss the Bithynian 
frontier, and turned west. It then becomes, however, 
almost necessary to suppose that the prohibition 16“ 
\A as given in Iconium or Lystra, and that St. Paul, 
abandoning his previous intention (15*^®) of going 
over all tlie Chuiches, omitted Antioch. Salmon 
interprets much in tiiis way. but is clear that 
Paul u^ent to Antioch, and tianslates Ac 16® as in 
next section, IV. (Smith’s Bib. Diet.- i. p. 1105). 

IV. Another explanation takes us into the 
obscm*e minutim ot the Galatic Province. Tlie 
various parts of the province retained a certain 
distinction (see Galatia IL), and Avere probably 
termed Regiones or The teim lizgio occius 

in one inscription, mentioning a centurion charged 
Avi^-h duty in the Rogio of which Antioch Avas 
centre, Le. Phrygia Galatica, t while is 

understood in Strabo, pp. 568, 569, i} Tcraipi/cij 
(xtipa), and in Ptolemy, v. 6, 17, ^ ’Aprioxe>.aPr} 
{X^pa).X 

The route taken by St. Paul in Ac 16^‘® and 18-^ 
led across two of the regions [x^P^'-) of the Galatic 
Province, viz. the Galatic part of Lycaonia and tlie 
Galatic part of Phrygia ; the former contained 
Derhe and Lystra, the latter Iconium and Antioch. 
In IS-*^ tAvo regions are mentioned, r7]p PaXan/cV 
X<J^pup Kal ^pvyiap : here it is grammatically ecpially 
possible to take ^pvyiap as noun and as adj.; for 
Avhen two different names, expressed by two adjs. 
agreeing Avith the same noun, are coupled by kuL, 
the regular usage is to express the noun only 
Avith the first (so in Strabo,^ tt^p ’AKurapiiP pepida 
Kal ri]p lHap^ojPLrLP, p, 191 ; rb cr'^b/aa /''at 

rb TaPLTiKdp, p. 8U2 ; rod Alyalov TeXdyous Kal 1 od 
HafjKpvXiKov Kai rod Jaa-LKov, p. 121 ; in Epiplianius 
[Hceres. 19), r^s Na/Sart/cj)? ’Iroi/patas Kai 

Moja^iridos KaVAp7}XLrL8os ; and others innumerable | ). 
The two regions intended ought to be the x^pet 
AuKaoPia and the <l?pvyia. Now, Roman 

Lycaonia was naturally always designated with 
reference to the other half, noii-Roinan Lycaonia. 
One pair of terms Avould bo Lycaonia Antioehiana 
(found OIL X. 8660) and Lycaonia Galatica (not 
actually found, but it may be assumed confidently 
on the analogy of Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica) ; another pair of terms Avould be ’Avrt- 
oxiuPT] (xbbpa) as in Ptolemy, and VaXartKif x^^P^ 
in Ac 18‘A The latter pair A7oiild be naturally 
used by a person speaking inside the country and 
not requiring to name it, II the former b 5 r a person 
outside the country. The Phrygian region of the 
Galatic Province w^as called i^pvyla x^P°^ by St. Luke, 
who seems to have ahvays used this form of desig- 
nating the various regions of the province (but 
those Avho prefer to treat <^pvyla as a noun in 18-^ 
may take the same sense from the noun as from 

* xtKToi as in Ac 27^ ; Thuc. vi, 65 and 104 ; Herod i 76. 

f izxTovTafx^.v piyiuvlpm, Sterrett, E'p’grapkic Jonrneg, 
No. 92, who wrongly alters to [A]sy ; JProf. 0. Hirschfeld 
accepts the reading given above (and in the copy), see Berlin 
Akad. Sxtzungsber 1893, p. 421. 

J In that passage the two parts of Lycaonia (Galatica and 
Antioehiana) are opposed to each other under the names 
Lycaonia and Antioehiana ; they retained distinct names m the 
2nd century, but evidently great A'ariety existed in the way of 
designating them, and Ptolemy selects an ill-fitting pair of 
names. 

§ Strabo, who verj'- rarely uses the common article to hold two 
nouns together (an example, however, in p. 388), repeats the 
article with the second member. 

II Strabo has two other forms, much taxer, zcATovt rh -ri 
'AbptaiTtseov 7001,) rov 'Tvppvyizov. p. 92 ; to "KpviTtzov zoo) 2tyiAixov 
zee) 'loopbuov srsXayo? ^eetiiot itrrt, p. 59. In the latter class \\e can 
usually see the intention to treat the whole as a unity made 
up of several parts ; and the example quoted is so harsh as to 
be suspicious in text (if correct, the grammar is much worse 
than Strabo’s average) 

^ The author of Ac 1823 speaks from the point of view of n 
person in the country, placing himself alongside of St Paul. 


J 
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^pvyia with x^pa understood, for in the inscrip- 
tions of Antioch tlie noun is ofien used to desig- 
nate Galatic Phrygia [CIL iii. Suppl. 6818, 0810], 
and St. Luke may be allowed to speak as tlie 
people of Antiodi wrote). Ac 18A then, imjdies 
‘ lie made a mission tour througii the Galatic 
region (Derbe and Lystra) and the Phrygian 
(Iconium and Antioch), stablishing all the dis- 
ciples (in all the Galatian Churches).’ t 

Ae 16® is more complicated. It describes the 
journey from Lystra onwards, i.e. through Galatic 
Phrygia. Had the expression been r^v ^pvyiav 
there uould have been less doubt; but the I 
author, wishing to bring out with minute accuracy I 
that his meaning was restricted to the Galatic pait ! 
of the^ large country of Phrygia, added a second I 
adjective to express ‘ the Region that is Phiygian [ 
and Galatic,’ i e. ‘which was geographically 
Phrygia, but politically Galatia.’ X The verse, then, 
implies ‘they made a mission tour* through the 
Phrygo-Galatic Region (Iconium and Antioch), [but 
no faitlier], because they were forbidden to speak 
the word in Asia (which they entered immediately 
on going onward from Antioch).’ 

It is objected that this view is too complicated 
and artificial ; but the complicacy arises from our 
being forced to write a lost page of histoiy con- 
cerning an obscure corner of the empire, before we 
can interpret the language of an author wlio 
assumes that we are as familiar as he was with 
the terminology of liis own time. Asterius, bishop 
of Amasia in Pontus Galaticus 400 a.d., under- 
stood 18-^ exactly in this way, for in paiaphrasing 
it he uses the words, rV ^vicaoviav Kai ms t/}s 
^pvyia^ srAeiS [Horn, viii., MiginQ, PcttroU q. Grccc. 
vol. xL). This testimony of a man familiar with 
the topography of Asia Minor should have great 
weight; and Zahn is not justified in setting it 
aside as a false inference, into which Asterius was 
betrayed by taking Antioch in Ac 18-^ as Pisidian 
Antioch. Asterius places the journey through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia immediately before the 
visit to Asia (Ac 19^), and therefore evidently 
understood r^v VaXariK^jv xcipcty Kal <Ppityiav m that 
sense. No mere error about Antioch explains such 
a rendering of 18-h We have here a distinct testi- 
mony by an ancient authoiity in favour of the 
view stated in this section. W. M. Ramsay. 

GALATIANS (PaAdrai}, used only in Gal Z\ 

I. According to the majority of scholars, it denotes 
the people of Galatia Proper, a mixed population, 
consisting of a minority descended from the three 
Gaulish tribes, and a large majority of the ancient 
population, Phrygians west of the Halys, Cappa- 
docians east of that river, with an intermixture 
of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. In the great cities, 
such as Ancyra, the Phrygians, etc., probably con- 
stituted the" overwhelming majority, while Gauls 
were found there only as a small aristocratic caste ; 
hut in country parts the Gauls were more numerous. 
That is the usual sense of the term G., and needs 
no proof. On the character of these Gauls, their 
position as a small conquering caste of barbarians 
among a more numerous and more educated 
population, and their relation to that older popula- 
tion, see Galatia I. 

The general population of North Galatia was 
summed up as Galatai in ordinary ancient usage. 
But this term had no ethnological implication ; it 
did not mean that the people so designated were 

* On this sense of see Expositor, May 1895, p. 385 fL 

t Such is the rejuling of RV, Tischendoif, Westcott and Hort, 
etc. But probably Lightfoot was right (BMicctl Essays, p. 235), 
that the TR and AV represent the correct reading here. 

I This cannot justly be interpreted as describing any other 
country than the region of Antioch, ApoUonia, and Iconium ; 
but Salmon, while translating by these words, interprets them as 
describing part of Galatia Proper (Smith, DB p. 1105). 


all of Gallic descent, for it is doubtful u nether sc 
much as five per cent, of tlie total population was 
of Gallic origin, and it is practically certain that, 
in the great cities, an even smaller" proportion oi 
the popiulation ’was of Gallic de&cent.* The iiarne 
Galatai meant really no more than ‘ people of 
Galatia,’ though the usual ethnological hction 
crept in, and Phrygians and Greeks uere feigned 
to be of the three trihes, just as the comporite 
prorince Asia was called an eOvos (see p. 87^' j. It is 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that the Churehes 
addressed by St. Paul, e\ en if they were situated 
in Nortli-Galatian cities, consisted of persons of 
Gallic blood to any important extent : the proba- 
bility is that such Galatian Christians would be to 
a very large extent free from any mixture of ( lallic 
blood. Only in that form of the -North-Galatian 
theory which is advocated by Dr. Zockler is it 
admissible to suppose that the Christian Galatians 
were to some extent GauLs (see p. SI, S4f.j. The 
historical review given under Galatia, and tlie 
aiitliorities quoted there, furnish the proof of the 
statements here made. 

The origin of the peculiar Greek word TaAdrTj? 
is doubtful; it probably aiose among the Greek 
settlers on the Gallic coast at Massalia or Mas^ilia, 
and means, according to Holder [Sprachbrlvttz), 

‘ noble,’ wTiile Galll means ‘ warlike.’ Three terms 
occur in Greek writers, and it was only at a iatei 
period and in a half-hearted way that a distinction 
was drawn beriveen Ta\draL as the people of 
Galatia in Asia, TdAXoi as the people ot Gaul or 
France, and KiXrat as tlie generic name of all 
cognate tribes whether found in these two coun- 
tries or elsewhere ; the last of these distinctions, 
wliich is universal among modern writers, can 
hardly be traced, even in embryo, among tlie 
ancients (though the use of KeXn/cds in Stiab. vii. 
5. 2, p. 311, approximates to it) ; but the Romans 
began sooner to appreciate the convenience of the 
distinction between GoUi and Gcdatre in political 
usage, and the geographers adopted it from them 
by degrees (traces of it appear in Strabo). 

IL It is maintained by other scholars, that, 
corresponding to the term Galatia Frovineia, 
there was a Roman term Galatm, indicating tie 
body of provincials. It was necessary in official 
and legal usage to have a term designating the 
entire population of a province ; and t.ie term was 
always tiie ethnic derived from the official name 
of tne province. Thus all the inhabitants of 
Africa ere Afn [c.g. Juvenal, 'viii. 120 ; Pliny, 
Epist. ii. II. 2), of Hispania Bsetiea Best id (Pliny, 
Epist, iii. 9. 3, etc.), and so on, even though 
several nations inhabited each province, some of 
which, e.g, Carthaginians or Greeks, regarded 
themselves as far superior to barbarian Afn, etc. 
The Romans used these generic terms ■when it 
was necessary to describe as a class the uliole 
population; but ‘the same writer who at one 
time and from one point of \iew summed up the 
population of Sidlia Frovinda as Skuli, would at 
another time and for another purpose point eillj 
emphasize the Greek character and origin of the 
people of Syracuse or Messana,’ and would dis- 
tinguish them from the Siculi as a different race.t 
Similarly, the term Gulatce was for purposes of 
generalization employed by the Romans to sum 
up the entire population of the province Galatia ; t 
hut its use in this way is determined by the pur- 

* Slaves Sosias, Maiphateis, etc., called TecXmTm in Delpliic 
inscriptions, are by race Phrygian {Expositor, August lS0b). 

t See Studia Bil/lim. iv. p. 2.6 ff-, tor a fuller discussion i^whicb, 
according to Zahn [Einleitung, p. 1301, ‘ amfuhrh&h umi uber- 
zeuffend handdt hievon’’). 

I For example, Tacitus si>eaks of levies from the prorinces oi 
Gratia and Cappadoda, sometimes as Jiabiti per Balutiam 
Caj^mdocmmgm dileetm {Ann. xiii. 35), sometimes, wah hia 
i nsoal love of variation in language, as Galatarum Cappo- 
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pose and views of tlie speaker. Three points are 
involved in this use of the term : (1) the speaker or 
writer is generalizing about a set of inhabitants of 
the province ; (2) he has not in mind any thought 
of the racial character — as Phrygians, Pisidians, 
Galatians, etc. — of the persons addressed ; (3) he 
is speaking from the Roman point of view. All 
these three points are united in Gal 3h (1) St. 
I^aul is addressing in a generalizing style people of 
two cities in Phrygia and two in Lycaonia, viz. the 
members of the tour ‘ Churches of Galatia.’ If it 
is possible to speak of the ‘ Churclies of Galatia,’ 
it must from the same point of vieAV be possible to 
classify the members as ‘ Galatians. ’ (2) There is 
here no thought of racial character, only of classify- 
ing a group of towns by their common character, 
and no common characteristic lies so near as their 
common Roman relation. The policy of Rome was 
to prevent the subject cities from uniting with one 
another, and to unite them all closely to herself ; 
and their Roman relationship exists only in virtue 
of their forming part of a Roman province. Hence 
analogies from modern divisions, such as English 
counties, which opponents of this interpretation of 
the term G. bring forward, are inapposite : a 
native of an English county does not rank as a 
Briton in virtue of his belonging to the county, 
but a native of the province Galatia ranked as * a 
member of the Roman Empire in virtue of his 
belonging to the province. Similarly, a modern 
governor might sum up members of a'Society with 
branches in New Brunswick and Ontario as 
‘ Canadians,’ though even here the parallel is not 
complete, for New Brunswick was a part of the 
British Empire before it was federated with 
Canada, but Lycaonia was governed by a native 
prince before it was incorporated in the province 
Galatia. (3) Paul, the civis Itomanus, naturally 
spoke from the Roman point of view. His whole 
career shows^ how thoroughly he accepted the 
existing political facts and inculcated loyal sub- 
mission to the reigning power. He classified his 
Churches according to the provinces, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia, Galatia. Especially after the 
decision in favour of religious freedom pronounced 
by Gallio, he recognized, also, that the liberal 
Roman administration was his ally against the 
Jews.* But, from the outset, the Pauline teach- 
ing was, as a practical force in society, tending to 
produce certain results, which the Roman policy 
also aimed at, viz. (1) spread of the Greek lan- 
guage as being used in the Christian books; 
(2) revolt against the power of the great religious 
centres witii their colleges of priests ; (3) educa- 
tion of the people ; (4) development of a feeling 
of unity among members of different nations, Le. 
destruction of national separation, f 

But would the people of Pisidia and Lycaonia be 
willing to accept the title Galatte ? It has been 
maintained that this is incredible, and that the 
burden of proof lies with those who assert that the 
names Lycaonian or Pisidian or Phrygian would 
ever be disowned by natives of that country. But 
two of the four Churches were in Roman cities, 
Colonim Uomanm ; to judge from the analogy of 
colonia Corinth with its numerous Roman names 
(sec Corinth, p. 480^), there were almost certainly 
some Romans in the Churches: could these be 
addressed as Lycaonians? And the non- Roman 
population of a colonia shared in the honour of 
documque auxilia (Ann. xv. 6) ; and Syncellus, depending on 
an older authonty, after mentioning the province Galatia, says 
that Augustus imposed taxes on the G., obviously meaning the 
whole people of the province. 

* Prom this point of view, the composition of Gal should he 
pla\.3d after the trial before Gallio, rather than (as Zahn, Ein- 
leitung, $ 12, puts it) before that event : perhaps at Antioch 
(Ac IS*^). 

t See Zahn, Binleitun^j 8 11, A 4 (St. Pmd the Trav. p. 
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their city. The provincials, with Oriental facility, 
adopted the Roman ideas and titles, and learnca 
to contemn the uneducated barbarians outside the 
pale of the empire, to piide themselves on being 
civilized and Romanized, and to adopt as marks oi 
honour Roman names : thus the four Pauline 
Churches w'ere at Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Julia 
Eelix Gemina Lystra (sometimes with exaggerated 
Roman feeling, Lustra), Claudio - Icoiiiiini,* and 
Colonia Ca'saieia Antiocliia. To cities wliich ^yele 
proud of titles like these, it is surely beyond 
dispute that the national names, Phrygian or 
Lycaonian or Pisidian, w^ere far less honourable 
than the provincial title. Among the Romans a 
national designation, Phryx, Atcr, Syrus, etc., 
w as a slave’s name ; and among both Greeks and 
Romans the Phrygians were knowui as a race of 
slaves.! The Roman Empire, moreover, wliich 
brought peace and fair government after ceii tunes 
of w'ar and oppression, was immensely popular in 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Accordingly, the possibility that St. Paul should 
address a group of Christians in twn Roman colonics 
and twm hair- Romanized cities of the province 
Galatia as ‘ Galatians,’ must be admitted. Whether 
he actually did so, is a matter of iiiLorpretation of 
Gal and Acts. 

The general type of religion and manners among 
the population of the Phrygian and Lycaonian 
cities seems to 1 ave been much the* same : it w as 
found also in the great North-Galatiau cities 
like Ancyra and Pessimis (see G.vlatia I.) ; and 
the Gentiles addressed in Gal, Epli, Col are of 
that type. A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitions devotion 
to an artificial system oi rules, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the directions of the priests (cf. Gal 4*^"^-), 
w^ere universal among the uneducated nati\e 
population. The priestly hierarchy at the groat 
religious centres, hiera, expounded the will ot the 
god to his W’orshippers.! Thus the government 
Avas a theocracy; and the whole system, with its 
prophets, priests, religious law% punishments inilicted 
by the god for inlractions of the ceremonial law, 
warnings and threats, and the set of superstitious 
minutiae, presented a remarkable and real resem- 
blance in external type to the old Jew’ish ceremonial 
and religious rule. It is not until this is properly 
apprehended that Gal 4®"^^ becom cs clear and natural 
Paul in that passage implies that the Judaizing 
movement of the Christian Galatians is a recurrence 
to their old heathen type. After being set free from 
1 he bonds of a hard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another 
ceremonial law, equally hard. In their action 
tliey w^ere showing themselves senseless {dv^TjTOL, 
Gal 3^), devoid of the educated mind that could 
perceive the real nature of things. There is an 
intentional empha.sis in the juxtaposition of dvorjrot 
with raXdrat, for it was the more educated party, 
opposed to the native superstition, that 'would most 
warmly 'welcome the provincial title ; hence the 
address, ‘senseless G.,’ already anticipates the 
longer expostulation (4^'^^), ‘G. who are sinking 
from the educated standard to the ignorance and 
superstition of the native religion.’ 

Further, the great strength of the J ew=^s in the 
cities of South Galatia and South Phrygia had 
produced a peculiar mixed type of religion. The 
Phrygian relimon of Sabazios formed the founda- 
tion on whicii this mixed type was built up. 

* Created a colonia by Hadrian ; older authorities say it was 
made a colonia by Claudius, and Zahn (Einleitung, j). 136) 
wrongly follows them. 

t As Mommsen points out, the national designation at 
Lycaonian or Phrygian was the servile designation applied 
to slaves, horses, and marines (classiarii), who were originally 
servile (Hermes, 1884, p. 33ff ) 

t Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ L 134 ff., 14711., 94 ff., etft 
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Ba})azLOs was identified with the Jewish Sabaoth; 
and the Most High God {6ebs iixpLO'ro's) w'as adored 
in a form strongly influenced by Jewish elements, 
but yet in many cases indubitably pagan. Purely 
Jewush references to the ijfia-ros also occur, 
and are to be distinguished from the mixed 
w^orship. Considerable sections of the Phrygian 
people, especially in the centre and south, 'were 
afiected by the semi- Jewish, semi-pagan cult ; and, 
as M. Cumont observes in his admirable paper, 
Hypsistos {Supplement tt la Revue cU Vinstruetion 
piibl. en Belg. 1897) : ' ces milieux, tout penetres 
d’idees bibliques sans ftre _ etroitement attaches k 
la loi judaique, constituaient un terrain fecond 
pour la predication chretienne, et Ton s’explique 
mieux, en tenant compte de cette situation, que 
la foi noiivelle, ait opere plus de conversions en 
Asie Mineure, que dans toute autre region.’ The 
remark wdiich M. Cumont makes about Asia Minor 
in general applies with most force to those districts 
wdiere the Jew-s w^ere specially strong. See also 
Cities and Bishoprics oj Phrygia, i. pp. 667-676, 
also pp. 388, 533, 538, 566, etc. ; Schurer in TheoL 
Littztg, 1897, p. 506. W. M. Eamsay. 

GALATIANS^ EPISTLE TO THE.— 1. Author- 
ship. — The Pauline origin of this Epistle has never 
been called in question by a critic of tirst-rate 
importance, and until recently has never been 
questioned at all. In the early part of the 2nd 
cent, it formed a part of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 
A little later it w'as included in the Syr. and Old 
Lat. VSS, and wms recognized by the Muratorian 
Canon. It is cited as the w'ork of St. Paul by 
Irenceus (III. vi. 5, ill. xvi. 3, V. xxi. 1), by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria {Strom, iii. 16) ; and it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr {Dial. c. 95 ; 0 ratio, 5) 
and by Athenagoras {Legatio, c. 16). And while 
llie echoes of its language which have been detected 
in Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Hermas, are 
somewdiat dull and doubtful, a clear reference 
to the Ep. occurs in Polycarp {Phil. 5), dSores oZv 
bn 6 debs oh juuKT'i]pi^eTaL (Gal 6''), and almost cer- 
tainly in the W'ords (c. 3), ijns iariv ySirrip irdvrcar 
hylbv (cf. Gal 

The internal evidence is irresistible. It has 
been felt that it is a real person who speaks in 
the Ep., a person engaged wuth earnestness and 
vehemence in a critical conflict. A Paulinist of 
the 2nd cent, w'ould not be likely to d'well upon the 
fact that his master’s apostleship had been called in 
question, or to represent some of his earliest and 
most highly prized conquests from heathenism as 
slipping through his lingers. Esp. does the subject 
discussed in the Ep. speak for its early date. It is 
a polemical tract, a contribution to a controversy 
wdiich was raging at the time of its appearance. 
As Gloel says, it is not a sermon, it is not a 
treatise, it is a swmrd-cut, delivered in the hour of 
greatest danger by a combatant who is assaulted 
by determined foes. The question, then, is, When 
was there any risk of Gentile Christians being 
compelled to submit to circumcision ? It is idle to 
look for sucli a danger in any generation subse- 
quent to the year a.d. 70. Before that time there 
already existed throughout the empire strong 
Gentile churches of uneircumcised members. And 
if this letter is part of a conflict against real and 
not imaginary dangers, a place must be found for it 
in the earliest years of Gentile admission to the 
Christian Church. It can surprise no one that this 
admission should have been won only by conflict. 
To discard Mosaism might w^ell seem to the Jews 
to be equivalent to discarding religion. The sur- 
pnsing thing is that the Gentiles were led to 
liberty by a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But Avhat 
brought St. Paul to the front was not merely that 
he had been appointed Apostle and Defender of 


the Faith to the Gentiles, but mucii more that he 
perceived that this was a conflict involving tiie 
very existence of Christianity. Was Christ suffi- 
cient for salv'ation, or must other things be aoded ■ 
This was the question w'hich 8t. Paul saw to be 
involved in the question of circumcision. To his 
eye it was an alternative. Circumcision or the 
Cross. And this Ep. hears upon it the marks of 
having been wuitten in the very heat of this con- 
flict. But if so, then it can have proceeded from 
no other hand than that of the man w'hose life was 
spent in the service and defence of the Gentiles. 

The first assault upon its authenticity was made hy Bruno 
Bauer in 1850 (Kritik der Paul. Briefe). This critic maintained 
that it was a compilation from Ro and Co, intended to correct 
the false impression of St. Paul conveyed bv the Acts. In 1886 
Pierson and Naber published their Veriaimilia. Lacemm condi- 
tionern NT exemjplis illustramrit et ab oripine tepetwniiit 
(Amstelodami), which has been well rendered ‘The NT in 
Tatters.' They alleg'e that the Epistles knowm as Pauline were 
really compiled by Paulus Episcopus (Paul the Bishop), who 
made use of letters or parts of letters which had already been 
addressed to Gentile churches by a missionary of reformed and 
spiritualized Judaism. This theory discredited its authors 
rather than the Epp. of Paul- (See Steck, Der Galaterbrief; 
Kuenen, ThT, xx. (1886) 491 ff., included in the Gesarnmelte 
Abhandlimgen, tr*! by Budde, 1894, pp. 330-369 ; Van Manen in 
the Jahrbucher fiir Protest. Tkeol 1887 ; 2hhn in Zeitsehrift f. 
Kxrchliehe W issemschaft, 1SS9). Loman (Qucestiojies Paulinas, 
Amsterdam, 1882-86) supposed that the four great Epistles of 
St. Paul were written in his name to recommend universahstic 
Christiamt 3 ’ in opp. to the original Christianity, which had been 
a Jewish Messianic movement centring in a mythical Jesus. 
Paul was not wholly mjdhical, but the canonical Paul was. 

Scarcely more serious or plausible than those assaults was 
that of Rudolf Steck of Bern, who, in 1888, published at Berlin 
his small volume, entitled Der Galaterbnef 7iach seiner Dchtheit 
untersucht nebst kritischen Bemsrkungen zu den pauUaischen 
Hauptbnefen. In this publication Steck aimed at proving 
that the sketch of primitive church history offered by the 
Tubingen school was as little in correspondence with fact as the 
outline given in the Bk of Ac, and that the four principal Epp. 
of St. Paul are as little entitled to be considered genuine the 
smaller Epp. Baur had contented himself with sa^ung, ‘ There 
has never been the slightest suspicion cast upon these lour Epp. 
They bear on themselves so incontestably the character of Pauline 
originality that it is not possible for critical doubt to be e.ver- 
cised upon them with any show of reason.’ Ver^’ good, says 
Steck, but where does Baur learn the marks of ‘ Pauline origm- 
ality ’ ? Is he not perilously near a petit io pnnei pii ? He rejects 
Ac as a true picture of Paul’s character : whence, then, does he 
receiv e the true impression ’ Accordingly', Steck applies to Gal 
the Tubingen method, and finds that it is not genuine. Much 
has been derived from Ro, but it betrays a more fully developed 
Paulinism; and the borrowed expressions appear in Gal as 
stones from an old house built into a new wall. The date must 
be subsequent to a. d. 70, because J erus. is said to he in bondage ( '). 
The inviting of attention to the large letters in which Paul 
writes is a manifest attempt to palm off the Ep. a» Pauline. 
This criticism was answered from the Tubingen side by Holsten 
and Holtzmann ; but by far the most effective reply is to be 
found in Gloel’s Die jungste Kritik des Galaterbrief es aufihre 
Berechtigimg gepruft (Erlangen, 1890). See also Lindemann’s 
Die Echtheit Pauhnischen Eauptbriefe gege^i Steelds Dm- 
sturzversuch vertheidiqt. Steck was followed byr Volter, who 
attempted to show {Dia Komposition d. Paul. Uauptbriefe, 
Tubingen, 1890) that Gal is spurious and dependent on Eo 
and I and 2 Co. [A full account of these as^ults ujion the 
genuineness and integrity of Gal is given bj' Knowling in his 
Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. See also Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1894), pp. 100- 
125 ; and, on the other side, van Manen in Expos. Times, Feb., 
March, April, 1S9SJ. 

ii. The Persons addressed.— These are desig- 
nated (1“) ‘the churches of Galatia.’ Alone among 
the Epp. of St. Paul this is addressed, not to an in- 
dividual or to any single church, hut to a group 
of churches. Where are we to look for these 
churches ? For the name ‘ Galatia ’ has a -wider 
and a narrower application (see Galatia). Are 
‘ the churches of (k’ to be sought for in the geo- 
graphically limited district inhabited by the Celtic 
Galatians, or in the wider region comprehended 
in the Horn, province, G. ? The majority of critics 
hold that as in the Bk of Ac the term G. is used in 
the narrower sense to denote the district of G. 
proper, or original, so tiiis Ep. is addressed to 
the churches of that remote country, which prob- 
ably existed in the towns of Ancyra, Pessmus, 
Gcrma, and Tavium in the N., and not to th« 
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churches of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Berhe 
in the S. Such is the opinion, e.g., of Weiss, 
Lipsiiis, Siefteit, Lightfoot, Davidson, and Godet. 
On tlie other hand, the claims of provincial G. 
have been advocated by such critics as Renan and 
Perrot in France ; Mynster, Weizsacker, Hausrath, 
Zahii, and Pheiderer in Germany. And this 
opinion Jias recently been reinforced by the ad- 
hesion of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, whose personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor and acquaintance with 
its histoiy lend great weight to his judgment. 

There are three sources from which light upon this question 
may be sought : the Bk of Ac, the other Pauline Epp , and this 
Epistle itself. In the Bk of Ac (13t^l42^) we possess a pretty 
full account of the foundation of churches in S G , although it 

IS to be noted that the wiiter uses the ethnographical names, 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, and not the political designation of the 
district, G. On the other hand, no account is given nor any 
notice taken of the founding of churches in N. G. And this 
silence is not sufficiently accounted for by the fact that at the 
time of the presumed founding of these churches St. Luke was 
not St. Paul’s compamon, for other events of which St. Luke was 
not an eve-witness are full V described. But if St Luke joined St. 
Paul immediately after the apostle had been so warmly received 
and so successfully engaged in N G., as by the hj^pothesis he had 
been, then certainly it is strange that no notice should be taken 
of so remarkable a mission. No sure conclusion can be based on 
this silence, but it is more likely that a letter should have been 
addressed to churches regarding which we have some informa- 
tion than to those of which St. Luke tells us nothing. For it is 
to be considered that St. Luke must have known the intense 
interest which St. Paul took in the churches thus addressed, and 
would natural^' have informed himself and others about them. 

The passage in the Bk of Ac in which St. Paul’s route 

from Derbe and Lystra to Troas is described, has been claimed 
both by the advocates of the N. G. and by the upholders of 
the S. G. theory. According to Ramsay (Church in Horn. 
Minp. pp. 74-111), this journey was described by one who wrote 
under the immediate influence of St. Paul himself. It must 
therefore be accepted as e^act and intelligible. Antioch in 
Pisidia may he taken as the starting-point, for probably it was 
vhile m that city, and while he was making arrangements for 
passing westwards through Asia to Ephesus, that it was made 
plain to him that he must not at this time proclaim Christ 
in Asia. Instead of goingW., therefore, he turned to the N, 

‘ And they passed through Phrygia and the region of G.,’ and 
so reached Mysia. Now, it is not to be denied that if any one 
was so minded it was possible to go from Antioch to Pessinus 
In G,, and from Pessinus to Germa, and at that point to form 
the design of entering Bithynia But in this case the force of 
the topographical notice, that it was when they had come over 
against Mysia that they proposed to enter Bithynia, is entirely 
lost. 

Accordingly, Prof. Ramsay proposes another route, following 
the road which runs N.W., and not the road which runs N E. 
This road would have led St. Paul and his party into Bithynia, 
but when they came so far N. as to be opposite Mysia, that is to 
say, as to have it lying to their left, ‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not’ to enter Bithynia, and therefore, turning to the \V., 
they skirted the southern border of Mysia, and so came to Troas. 
Certainly, this gives a route that has great probability in its 
favour. ‘ For (1) any one proposing to go from Lystra and Derbe 
to Bithjmia would' naturally go by the road passing through 
Dorylaion, and from this road, or any part of it, it would be out 
of the way to enter G. proper. And (2) to use Prof. Ramsay’s 
words, ‘ From N. G. no possible route to Bithynia could he 
said to bring a traveller to a point ‘ over against Mysia,’ still 
less Ho the frontier of Mysia.’ Another strong point in favour 
of this route and undelayed journey is this, that in vv.6.7 (Ac 
16) a single definite journey is described. The statement, ‘ They 
passed through Phrygia . . . and when they came opposite 
Mysia,’ seems to leave no room for any such mission in G. as is 
required by the N. Gal. theory. It is not easily credible that 
had St. Paul intercalated into this journey a digression east- 
wards of about 300 miles into N. G., so important a mission 
would have been passed over in silence. 

This theory, htiwever, imphes a rendering and a construc- 
tion of Ac 106 to which exception has been taken. This verse, 
as it stands in modern editidns, ^ reads thus : hijxBcv Se ‘r/iv 

^pvytetv Scot) VctXix.vixy,v xuXuSivrss viro rov'AyUv Tlvsv/itM.TOS 

k(xX^e'oe,i Tov Xeyov iv ’Air/at. Prof. Ramsay contends that 

4>pvyioc.v is here an adj.,‘not a substantive, and that the designa- 
tion TYiV . . . means ‘the country to which the epithets 

Phr5^gian and Galatic applv,’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory.’ 
This country, Phrygia-Galatica, lies in the southern part of the 
Rom. province G., and includes Iconium, Lystra, and Antioch 
of Pisidia. But in the only other passages in which St. Luke 
mentions Phrygia (Ac 2^0 and 18^) he uses ^pvytoe, as a sub- 
stantive. In the latter of these passages the expression tuv 
r<»Xar;»siy asecl ^fvytoty throWS light OH 166. It may he 

inferred that m both passages he had the same tract of country 
in view, and that as in 1823 ^pvyiot. is a substantive, so it is 
in 166. And as it is grammatically possible to render the dis- 
puted phrase ‘ Phrvgia and the Gal. country,’ it becomes very 
doubtful whether Prof Ramsay’s rendering is tenable. 

It has also been supposed that the use of the phrase ‘ the Gal. 
•ountry,’ and the avoidance of the simple * Galatia,* implies or 

suggests that St. Luke may have wished thus to indicate that 
he was speaking of the whole land that could be called ‘Gala- 
tian,’ rathei than of the smaller country which originally was 
known as G. 'This is plausible. But it may be that the wuatet 
wished to indicate that rural districts as well as cities were 
evangelized by St. Paul (see 146). 

Again, Prof. Rarnsav’s construction requires somewhat 

unusual and difficult relation of the paiticiple JiuXvOivrt; to the 
mam veib ^mXdov. The natural construction undoubtedly la 
that which RV has adopted, involving that St. Paul and the 
rest passed through Phrjgia and G. m consequence of having 
been prevented from preaching in Asia But Fiof. Ramsay 
maintains that the sequence of the verbs as they stand %ii the 
sentence is the sequence of time : ‘(1) they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic land ; (2) they w'ere toi bidden to speak in Asia ; 

(3) they came over against Mysia , (4) they essayed to go into 
Bithynia ; (5) the Spirit suffered them not ; (6) they passed 
through Mjsia ; (7) they came to Troas ’ 

In this uncertainty the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (Ex 2 ‘>osltory 

July 1804) IS worthy of consideiation. He supposes that the 
Phrygian and Gal. country is the borderland between the two 
countries, the E. edge of Phrygia and the W. strip ot G. Leav- 
ing Antioch, St. Paul, instead of going W. to Ephesus in Asia, 
as apparently he had intended, went northw'ards through the 
Phrygian-Gai. borderland with the purpose of entering Bithj ma ; 
but*when he came opposite Mysia he was compelled to turn W. 
to the coast. 

In the other Epp. of St. Paul we find one significant allusion 
to ‘the churches of G.,’ 1 Co IGi ‘Concerning the collection tor 
the saints as I gave order unto the churches of G., so do ye.’ 

Now, if by this designation we are to understand the churches 
of N. G. exclusively, then how is it that the churches of the S., 
which he so repeatedly visited and cherished, were not included 
in this great scheme of beneficence ? On this allusion to ‘ the 
churches of G.’ Dr. Plummer has the followiag justobsf.rvation : 

‘We are not entitled to conclude that because St Luke, when 
historically relating the course of St. Paul’s journeys, describes 
the places*” visited by their precise geographical designations, St. 

Paul ma}" not have used the word G. in a wide sense when m 
want of a word to include all the churches which he had founded 
in the Rom. province of G. In fact, if he had w islicd to include 
under one designation the churches ot Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, together possibly ivith otheis in the adjacent 
district, it is hard to say what other teim he could have used. 
There is ... no certain evidence that St. Paul founded churches 
in G. proper ; it he did, these, of course, would bo included among 
the churches of G. But the question is vrhether we are bound to 
understand St Paul’s use of the word as excluding all churches 
save those of G. proper'? Now, it is not likely either that 
when he was organizing a collection for the poor Christians of 
Jerus., he would onut to appeal to the churches in the Gal. 
province with which his relations were so intimate, or that 
he would leave those churches unmentioned when writing to 
Corinth.’ 

In the Ep. itself (413-15) there occurs an allusion to the 
cilcumstances in which he first preached the gospel to the 
churches now addressed, Sn xerU. vsietv rvi' crKpxos 

ii%yyiXi(ra>tj(.Y,v to t/jots/jov, which Can only mean, ‘you know 

that it was on account of an infirmity of my llesh I formerly 
preached to you.’ This statement implies that he was weak 
and ill when in the district referred to, and that but for this 
weakness he would not have preached in it. Prof. Ramsay in- 
geniously construes the situation thus : While on his first 
journey 'St. Paul caught a fever at Perga, and as its natural 
cure a change to the higher and purer air of Antioch was pre- 
scribed. He reached Antioch with traces of illness \ipon him, 
and with liability to its I ecurrence. This is possible; but may 
not the ‘ weakness ’ have been connected with the stoning he 
suffered at Lystra? It was after this stoning, which must have 
left very obvious marks upon him, that he preached in Derbe, 
Lystra itself, Iconium, and Antioch (Ac 14^3 Sii). in this case, 
as in the course of events suggested by Prof. Ramsay, t< 
trpoTEpov receives its proper sense, ‘on the former of my two 
visits.’ * 

But whatever the weakness was, and however incurred, the 
fact remains that it afforded him an opportunity of i>reaching in 
a district where he had no intention of preaching : a district 
therefore, which lay on the road to some more attractive field 
of operation. Now, it will scarcely do to say that G. proper lay 
on the road to nowhere, for, as we have seen, St. Paul had a 
desire to enter Bithynia, and might, because deliarred from Asia, 
have chosen to pass thl-ough the western edge of G. on his v ay 
to the more northern province. It seems, therefore, as easy to 
construe this expression in keeping with the N. Galatian theorj' 
as with the S. Galatian. 

We find from the Ep. itself that emissaries from Jerus. had 
appeared among the Gal. churches, and it has been argued that 
such persons would scarcely have penetrated so far into the 
interior of Asia Minor as the N. Gal. theory supposes. But this 
is both to misconceive the accessibility of the region and to 
underrate the eager propagandism of the Jew and the antipathy 
to St. Paul. It is more to the purpose to point to 5^^ and to 
find in it an allusion to the circumcision of Timothy, which was 
well known araon^ the S. Gal. churches, and might naturally 
be used as a handle against St. Paul, and a ground of charging 
him with inconsistency. 

*The Greek interpreters understood the atrfmtct of per- 
secution. Theodoret, e.p., says: futWoi ^aoXXhv ic^spav 'nr) tm 

rufAxTos xrtfA^etv, etlxi^ofASvo*; xet) irrpt^XoCfAivof xx) fAvptx uxo/uiihi 

Siiyx. 
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The internal evidence which the Ep. bears, that it was ad- 
dressed to Celts, cannot be regarded as trustworthy Lightfoot 
and others ha\ e collected \ ery interesting notices of the Celtic 
character, their sensuousness and impulsiveness, and so forth, 
and have adduced from the Ep. illustrations of these qualities 
which are certainly^ striking. But although these might serve 
as <3orroborati\ e evidence to an otherwise strong argument, the 
insecurity of founding upon them is at once apparent when it is 
considered how difficult it is to grasp national character, and 
when we reflect that the Celtic character produces tJTies so 
dnerseasthe Irish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. 

iii. Occasion of the Epistle.— The Galatians 
had received St. Paul with extraordinary demon- 
strations of friendliness (4^^). They had felicitated 
themselves on their ^ood fortune in having him 
for their guest, and they had received his gospel 
as a message from heaven, or as if Christ Jesus 
Himself had come among them (4^’^). Churches 
had been formed, and they ‘ran bravely’ (5”). 
That a second visit had been paid to these churches 
before this letter was Avritten, is the natural infer- 
ence from some expressions Avhich occur in it. The 
rb irpWepov of 4^** might merely mean ‘formerly,’ 
and not definitely ‘ on the foimer of two occa- 
sions neither is the expression of the 16th 
verse decisive (werre bpbCjif yiyovoL aXrjOeljoyv 

iifjup), for it is possible that in these words he might 
be merely alluding to the change of feeling to- 
wards him produced by the representations of 
his enemies, or anticipating the resentment this 
letter itself might occasion. But when he uses 
such expressions as those Avhich occur in 1^ 
and 5-^, and which point to emphatic warnings 
uttered when he was among them, it would appeal 
that such warnings are incongruous Avith the cir- 
cumstances of his first visit, and must he referred 
to a second, when he pereen^ed symptoms of de- 
fection from the gospel he had proclaimed. 

The symptoms he had observed rapidly dc- 
vel()]')ed. They Avere moAung away from the free 
standing of faith to the bondage oi the laAv ; they 
Avere being circumcised, observing days and new 
moons and other seasons, and returning, to the 
Aveak and beggarly elements from Avhich St. Paul 
believed they had escaped ( P 4^* 5^). In this 

retrograde movement St. Paul sees a renunciation 
of grace, a virtual renunciation of Christ (S'*). He 
still tiled to persuade himself that irreparable 
damage had not yet been done (5^^) ; but assuredly 
the evil leaven Avas Avorking among them, and ‘ a 
little leaven leaveneth the Avhole lump ’ 

This sad change had been vATOught by the 
Judaizing party, and apparently in great part by 
one individual. This individual seems to have 
been a personage of some distinction. He exerted 
a fascinating poAA^er over the Galatians (3^), and 
apparently claimed to speak Avith authority (P). 
Whether 'St. Paul actually kneAv him is doubtful 
(see 5® ScTTLs iav and 5'^' and 3^) : that he kneAV 
him by name may be taken for granted. 

No special reason need be sought to account for 
the Judaizing party having emissaries in^ G. The 
question of the relation of Gentile Christians to 
the JeAvish laAv AAms sure, sooner or later, to emerge 
in every church in Avhieh there were any Jewish 
Christians. Must a Gentile enter Christianity 
through Judaism? and to what extent is the 
Mosaic laAV binding on Gentiles ? — these questions 
must be answered, and the battle betAveen legalism 
and liberty fought through to the end. Super- 
ficially, the Judaizers, Avho maintained that to 
become a Christian a man must also become a 
Jew, had a great deal to say for themselves. The 
laAv Avas a divine institution.^ The promises had 
been given to Abraham and his seed. The Messiah 
was the Messiah of the JeAvs. Jesus Himself had 
been circumcised, and had kept the Avbole laAv. 
The original apostles did the same. Was not this 
an obvious and infallible example ? Besides, if the 


Gentile conA^erts Avere not to keep the Iuav, how | 
Avere they to escape from the immoralities in i 
Avliich they had been bi ought up? And avIio Avas ! 
this Paul Avho taught them to neglect tlie law ! J 
What claim had he to he considered an apostle? ! 
He did not keep company AAnth Christ Avliile on | 
earth, as the others had done ; he Avas not called, '' 
as they had been, to the apostolate by the Loid J 
in His lifetime ; he had no external authentication | 
of himself, like their letters of commendation from J 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. The Judaizers j 
did not scruxjle eAmn to speak slightingly of Ins ! 
ai)pearance, and to insinuate that ins inotiA'es 1 
Avere impure and his conduct inconsistent Avitli liis ! 
teaching. When it suited him he piactised circum- | 
cision, as in the case of Timothy. If, therefore, s 
he had not enjoined it on the Galatians, it A\as 
through a desire to please men (5^^ 

All x>ersonal abuse and calumny St. Paul could ; 
no doubt have overlooked ; Aviiat he could not | 
OA^erlook Avas the Judaizing adulteration or sub- i 
version of the gospel of Christ. And the very 
speciousness of the arguments used, and the char- 
acteristic zeal for the laAv displayed by the 
Judaizers, all the more emphatically inspired St. 
Paul Avith the feeling that the crisis Avas of tre- 
mendous moment, and that his life-work among 
the Gentiles hung in the balance. For not only 
Avas he aware that to demand circumcision and 
impose the Avhole Mosaic laAv on the Gentile 
Avorld, AA'as to undertake a hopeless task, but 
also he perceived that it Avould obscure the 
gospel of Christ. He saAv, as apparently no other I 
man of influence saAv, that to represent anything 
else than the cross of Christ as essential to sah'a- 
tion, Avas really to affirm that the cross alone Avas ; 
not sufficient. St. Paul recognized that it Avas 
cither the laAv or Christ ; that a man could not be 
justified by both. ‘ Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ Avill 
profit you nothing’ (5-); ‘ye are seA’ered from ' 
Christ, ye Avho Avould be justified by the laAv : 
ye are lallen aAvay from grace ’ (5'^ KariQpY.^OTjrs 
avo X.pLcrrou oiTipe^ €v vjpup biKCLLodaS^, xapiros 

€^€Tre(rcLT€). The importance of the crisis cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘ It really seemed as if the 
mighty enthusiasm of Pentecost might sink into 
respectable legalism, as if Christianity migiit be 
strangled in its cradle by the iron liantl cf the 
laAV, as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disapx>ear in t)ie national ruin, instead of 
breaking its fetters, spreading its mighty spiritual 
linions, and claiming the univ'ersal heaven as its 
lome’ (Bishop JMoorhouse, Dangers of the Apos- 
tolic Age, 13. 21). 

Date of the Epistle. — The date of the Ep. 
has been, and still is, contested. It Jias been 
assigned by different critics to the beginning, to 
the close, and to every intermediate stage of its 
author’s epistolary activity. It stands first in the 
canon of Marcion ; but there is reason to believe 
that this canon Avas not arranged in chronological 
order (TertuL adv. 3Iarcion. v. 2). One or tAA'o 
modern scholars, as Mieliaelis, Koppe, Zahn, ha\'€ 
placed it earliest among the Epp. of St. Paul ; 
while Koehler and Schrader consider it the latent 
(Davidson, Introd. i. 73). Calvin held that it was 
AATitten before the Council at Jerus., and that the 
visit to Jerus., which St. Paul relates in Gal 2, 
is the same as that Avhich is mentioned in Ac 1 1^, 
and is not that of Ac 15. This vieAA’ has received 
the poAverful advocacy of Prof. Ramsay {Expositor, 
Aug. 1895), who argues that the account of the 
journey in Ac 11. 12 is ‘in the most singular 
agreement’ with the narrative of Gal 2. Hausrath 
dogmatically pronounces that the Ep. was Avritten 
in the autumn of 53, and on the folIoAving ingeni- 
ously discovered ground : ‘ As the Gal. are o» the 
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point of joining with the synagogue in celebrating 
tiic beginning of the sabbatical year (Gal 4*^), 
lasting from Sept. 53 to Sept. 54, the Ep. must 
date from the autumn of 53, in which St. Paul 
crossed into Macedonia’ {Time of the Apostles, hi. 
188. Hausrath, of course, holds the S. Gal. theory). 
Benan, again, places the Ep. between the second 
and third missionary journeys, and dates it from 
Antioch. 

The majority of continental critics, however, 
such as Weiss, Holtzmann, Siefiert, Lipsius, and 
Godet, place it very early in the Ephesian resi- 
dence, and consequently first of the four great 
Epp. In this finding they are considerably influ- 
enced by the oi/rws raxecjs of 1®. This expression, 
it is supposed, involves that no long time can 
have elai^sed between St. Paul’s second visit to 
the Gal. churches and this letter. Lightfoot, 
however, has shown {Gal. p^ 41, 42) that this con- 
clusion rests on two erroneous assumptions: (1) 
that ‘ so soon ’ means * so soon after I left you ’ ; 
whereas it rather refers to the time of their con- 
version ; and (2) that a period so indicated cannot 
embrace more than a few months ; whereas 
‘ quickness and slowness are relative terms,’ and 
the expression might have been used ‘ though a 
whole decade of years had passed since thej^ were 
first brought to the knowledge of Christianity.’ 
Warfield, irrespective of the ot'rws finds 

reasons for placing the Ep. before the other three 
which belong to this period, ‘ only a few weeks at 
most before 1 Co,’ i.e. ‘about or somewhat earlier 
than the passover time of the year a.d. 57.’ His 
strongest argument is drawn from 1 Co 9- ‘ If to 
others I am not an apostle, yet to you at least I 
am,’ in which he finds an allusion to the recent 
disparagement of St. Paul’s ajoostleship among the 
Galatians. {Journ. of Exegetical Soc. Paper read 
in Dec. 1884). 

Lightfoot and Salmon bring the Ep. down a few 
months later, and date it from Corinth early in the 
year A.D. 58. The resemblances between Gal and 
2 Co and Ho are obvious. The ideas suggested 
in Gal 3 and 4 regarding the Spirit as the promise 
of the Father, and as the true emancipator and 
sign of sonship, are elaborated in Bo 8. The 
impossibility of salvation by Avorks, or of finding 
an^hing but a curse in the law, is taken up again 
in Bo and expounded at large. But neither can 
there be any doubt regarding the priority of the 
Ep. to the Galatians. The similarity and dis- 
similarity between the two Epp. are of that kind 
Avhich tends to show that the Ep. to the Gal. 
could not have been written either after or con- 
temporary with the Ep. to the Bom., and that it 
was not, therefore, a compendium of it j nor isi it 
probable that it was written very long before it. 
See Jowett, St. PaitVs Epp. i. 240 (2nd ed. om.). 

The similarity to 2 Co is also apparent. There 
is the same self-defensive ton<» and the same in- 
vective against those teachers who interfered Avith 
his work. In Corinth as Avell as in (x. emissaries 
from Jems, were at work ; but in the Cor. Ep. no 
elaborate exposure of their doctrinal error is given. 
The conflict between himself and the Judaizers has 
not reached the doctrinal stage. And hence it is 
argued that the Ep. to the Gal., in Avhich this 
stage is reached, and in Avhich, together with a 
defence of his apostolic authority, there is also an 
elaborate exposure of the error of the Judaizers, 
must he later than the 2nd to the Corinthians. 
This conclusion, though not certain, is highly 
probable. 

Becently, hoAvever, fresh indications of date 
have been pointed out by Bamsay and McGiffert. 
The former in his illuminating papers on the Ep. 
{Expositor, 1898) argues Avitli much force that it 
was written from Antioch at the close of the 
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second missionary journey (Ac 18^-). It Avas on 
that journey St. Paul had circumcised Timothy 
(Ac Ifi^'-^), and this gave plausibility to the insiinia- 
tion of the J udaizers that Avhen it suited hi m he 
preached circumcision (Gal 5^-^). It Avas on that 
journey also he delivered to the Galatians the 
decrees ordained at Jerus. (Ac 16^), and this might 
seem to give colour to the allegation that he Avas 
the mere messenger of the higher officials and not 
himself an apostle (Gal 1. 2). McGiifert, on the 
other hand, thinks it is unquestionable that in 
Gal 2 St. Paul is relating events about Avhich the 
Galatians had no previous knowledge, at least 
from him ; Avhile it is incredible that he should 
have visited G. subsequent to these events Avitliout 
speaking of them. On these and other grounds, 
theretore, McGiffert (A^o.y^o^. Age, pp. 227-8) thinks 
it probable that the Ep. Avas Avritten from Antioch 
previous to his departure on the second missionary 
journey. Subsequently, the Judaizers, while they 
might, as at Antioch, refuse to eat Avith the 
Gentiles, could scarcely urge their circumcision 
without seeming to break Avith the mother-church. 

Contents of the Epistle. —The Epistle divides 
itself into three almost equal portions — a personal, 
a doctrinal, and a practical. In the first tAVO 
chapters St. Paul disposes of the insinuations 
Avhich the Judaizers had made against his authority 
and standing as an apostle. In the two folloAving 
chapters he explains the relation of the laAV to 
Christ, or of Mosaism to Christianity. And in the 
closing chapters he refutes the allegation that 
liberty and licence are the same. 

To the disparagement of his apostolic standing, 
and consequently of the gospel he preached, he 
makes a threefold reply : (1) He declares himself 
to be an apostle, not sent merely from a Chris- 
tian community, or commissioned by a human 
authority, but by Jesus Christ ; and this he proves 
by a brief narrative of his movenients subsequent 
to his conA^ersion, by Avhich it is made apparent 
that his gospel could not have been learned from 
men (ch. 1). (2) It Avas only after he had been 
preaching for many years that he Avent at length 
to confer with’ the apostles at Jerus. ; and even 
then, so far from receiving additional light or 
being reprimanded, he received from them ac- 
knowledgment and encouragement (2^"^^). (3) In- 

stead of being instructed by the older apostles, or 
being obliged to occupy a subordinate place, he 
himself had occasion to rebuke St. Peter and 
assume the position of instructor (2^^“^^). 

Next, St. Paul examines the dogmatic signifi- 
cance of the demand that the Gentiles should keep 
the Avhole law. And first he appeals to their own 
experience. As Christian men they had received 
the Spirit, Had this all - comprehending gift 
become theirs by the observance of the lawl 
They kneAv it Avas not so ; they had received the 
Spirit as a gift. Believing God’s offer of the Spirit, 
they had accepted Avhat God gave (3^"®). Nor was 
this an exceptional or novel experience. It Avas 
the same Avith the tjmical justified man, Abraham. 
■Whatever he enjoyed of God’s favour he had by 
faith (3®'^). Indeed, so far from the law having 
power to bless, it has only poA\"er to curse, and on 
this account and from this curse Christ came 1 o 
redeem us (3^®'^^). Moreover, hundreds of years 
before the laAv was heard of, the promise had been 
given to Abraham, and could not be made of none 
effect by any subsequently introduced institution. 
The promise held the field. It was given irrespec- 
tive of the law, and could not be annulled by it. 
And yet the law was not superfluous. It had its 
use. It was added to instruct the conscience, that 
men might know their sin to be transgression, and 
might learn to crave righteousness. It was meant 
to stimulate men to crave the coming of the Spirit, 
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And thus it served the purpose of a schoolmaster, 
or of tlie guaidian who took charge of boj^s under 
age. But when the fulness of time is come the 
guardian is no more needed, the full-grown son 
having received the spirit of his father (3^^-4'^). 
Lastl^^ out of the law itself ISt. Paul brings proof 
that there is a better thing than law, even liberty. 
This he does by allegorizing the story of Ishniael 
and Isaac. 

In the third division of the Ep. (5. 6) St. Paul 
proceeds to vindicate Christian liberty against all 
aspersions. First of all he exhorts the Gal. 

to stand fast in their liberty, and to beware of 
coming under bondage to minute observances. On 
the other hand, he warns them against using this 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh In a 

brief conclusion, written with his own hand in the 
large characters which distinguished it from the 
more clerkly writing of his amanuensis, he con- 
trasts his own devotedness and aflectionate at- 
titude tow’aids them with the selfish aims of the 
Judaizers. 

Hence, as Godet says, ‘ This Ep. marks an epoch 
in the history of man ; it is the ever-precious 
document of his spiritual emancipation.’ 

Difficulties uaised by the Epistle.— 1. Its 
discrepcmrjj with the Acts of the Apostles. — Baur 
{Pmil, c. V.) maintains that the autobiographical 
statements made by St. Paul in Gal 2 shed an 
unfavourable light on the Ac, ‘ the statements in 
wdiich can only be looked at as intentional devia- 
tions from hist, truth in the interest of the special 
tendency wdiich they ijossess.’ Weizsacker [Das 
Apostol. Zeitalter. p. 87 If., Eng. tr. i. 102} follo\vs 
in Baur’s steps with pedantic ligour. 

(1) The first discrepancy which is discovered by a com- 
parison of the two nairatives is that whereas St. Paul says 
that three years elapsed after his conversion^ before _he 
returned to .Jems , St, Luke saj's (Ac 92^), w? 5s i'Tkv.paCvTo 
rifjc.'pct.i iKctvvi (which Weizsacker inaccurately renders ‘nur 
einige Tage,’ ‘only a few days’)> he w’as compelled to leave 
Daimscus. To find here a discrepancy damaging to the trust- 
w'orthiness of Ac, is to neglect the consideration that St. Paul 
had a reason for giving the exact time, w’hile St. Luke had no 
occasion to be definite and ngidly exact. (2) A second dis- 
crepancy urged by Baur has more w'eight. St. Luke savs (028) 
that when St. Paul came to Jems, he sought to attach himself 
to the disciples, but they feared him. How w^as it possible that 
the Christians of Jerus. should not have heard of his conver- 
sion? There was constant communication betw'een the two 
places, and St. Paul wms so outstanding a figure that it is difficult 
to believe that his adhesion to the Christian Church should not 
have been known to all Jerusalem. It has been urged that his 
absence in Arabia may have withdrawn him frorn^ attention ; 
that he may not have occupied the outstanding position at that 
time w'hich subsequent events suggest, and, indeed, although 
commissioned to Damascus, it seems to have been at his own 
request, and not because he w'as selected by the Sanhedri/i. 
jbesides, even in St. Paul’s own account* Slal 12^1), it appears that 
he w^as still known rather as the persecutor than as a convert. 
And, on the other hand, even in Luke’s account, it is apparent 
that some, e.g. Barnabas, knew of his conversion. The intro- 
duction by Barnabas has certainly the air of tmth. No doubt 
difficulties remain ; but not such as discredit the account in Ac, 
considering the very different points of view of the two winters. 
(3) A third discrepancy is found in the statement of St. Paul, 
that he saw none of the apostles but Peter ; whereas St. Luke 
says that Barnabas ‘ brought him to the apostles . . . and he 
was with them going in and going out at Jerus., preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord ’ (Ac 927. 28). \v eizsacker is here 
again inaccurate in alleging that St. Paul himself assures us 
that he got to know no one in the Church, and that he con- 
tinued for years to be personally unknown to the members. 
This IS not what St. Paul says. He states that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, and that he remained unknown to the 
Churches of Judeea. ^Vhether he became acquainted with 
Christians who were not apostles, and whether he preached in 
Jerus. or not, he does not say. Ilie discrepancy really amounts 
to this, that in the one account he is represented as being 
introduced to the apostles as a body, in the other to St. Peter 
alone. (4) The difficulties which Baur raises, and which Weiz- 
sacker inherirs, regarding the visit to Jems, which Luke inte^ 
polates between the two mentioned by St. Paul, are trifling and 
fictifious. Weizsacker’s ground for rejecting this visit is that 
‘ Paul assures us he was seen by no one m Jerus.’ during the 
fourteen years which elapsed between the first and second 
visitti mentioned in Gal. Where St. Paul makes this statement 
we do not know. (5) The discrepancies which the Tubingen 
Bchcol at one time found between Gal 2 and Ac 15 have been 
rather thrown into the liackground by the livdng members of 
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that school- Pfleiderer, e.g., sajs {Hibhe-rt Leet. p. 103, cf. 
p 111), ‘the agreement as to the chief points is in anj case 
greater than the discrepancies in the details, and these dis- 
crepancies can be for the most part explained smiply by the 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters.’ 

It is further ohjecteil that the condiiet aserihed 
to St. Paul in the Ac is inconsistent with the 
attitude he assumes and the principles he main- 
tains in Gal. In Ac he is represented as eirenm- 
cising Timothy (16*^), as shaving his head in fulfll- 
ment of a vow (18^®), as attending the Jewish 
feasts (20^^’}, and as being at charges for four men 
who had a vow on them (21-=^* Such acts of 
conformity to the law are, it is thought, incom 
patible with the principle St. Paul lays down in 
the Ep., ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing.’ The solution is obvious. When 
St- Paul makes this strong statement, what he 
means is. If you observe the ordinances of Moses 
because you believe them to be necessary to 
salvmtion, Christ shall profit you nothing. To- 
gether with this fundamental principle he held 
also as an etliical maxim, that it is right to become 
all things to all men, a Jew to the Jexv if need be. 
And when he observes the Mosaic ordinances in 
the temple, it is not because he believes they have 
any virtue for salvation, but because he wi&hes 
to give no oftence to his Jewish brethren. These 
Jewish observances have become to him matters of 
indifference, and only when they are lifted out of 
their proper position and considered essentials do 
they become dangerous. ‘ Neither is circumcision 
anything, nor uncircumcision ’ (Gal 0^^, cf. 1 Co 
7^®). That he did not yield when it was demanded 
of him as a matter of principle that he should 
circumcise Titus, is perfectly consistent with his 
circumcising Timothy as a concession to expedi- 
ency. No doubt St. Paul's principle carried with 
it the inference that as circumcision and the 
keeping of the whole ceremonial law were un- 
necessary for the Gentiles they were unnecessary 
for Jews also. But if the "Jew clung to the 
temple service, the stated hours of prayer, and 
other observances, while at the same time he 
recognized that Christ alone was sufficient for 
salvation, St. Paul rather defended than de- 
nounced his position. So long as the observances 
of the law were treated as matters of inditference, 

St. Paul was content to leave the Jewisli conscience 
to the education which time must bring. His 
attitude towards things indiflerent is fully ex- 
plained in 1 Co 8, 10^'^. 

2. Collision xcith St. Peter at Antioch. — In Gal 
211-14 -yyg a, description of a scene which is 
certainly derogatory to the dignity of St. Peter, 
and which casts suspicion even on his authority. 
Naturally, this has quickened in the interpreting 
mind a Sesire in some way to shield the great 
apostle. Clement of Alex, held that the Cephas 
or Gal 2 was not the apostle, but ‘ one of the seventy 
disciples, a man wffio bore the same name’ (Euseb. 
HE I. xii. 2). Although many persons adopted 
this view, it was so manifestly untenable that the 
idea was started that the two ajiostles arrangM 
the scene for the edification of the people, who 
might thus more clearly see the folly of Judaizing. 
The champion of this idea was Jerome, who. how- 
ever, says that it was first broached by Clrigen. 

A somewhat angry correspondence^ followed be- 
tween Augustine and Jerome, in which the former 
found it easy to expose the lameness of tiie pro- i 
posed interpretation. He maintained that * to speak 
Avell of a falsehood uttered m God’s behalf was a 
crime not less, x>erhaps even g>^e«ater, than to sj^eak 
ill of His truth’ (see Augustine's Letters, esp. 

28 and 40). Strangely enough, the idea seemed 
to attract many minds. Chrysostom advo<‘ated 
it, and Theodore speaks of it as at any rate a 
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possible view [‘sive consensu ipsam controversiam 
inter se simulaverunt pro aliorum utilitate, sunt 
vere quidem mirandi, eo quod omnia ad aliorum 
utilitatem lacere adquieverunt ’]. The point is 
treated with fulness in Lightfoot, Gal,^ 127-131. 

LiTRR4TirRE. — The four great Greek commentators, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoie of Mopsuestia, Tlieodoret, and Theophylact, aie 
always lucid and sensible, althoug-h the two last named are 
for the most part reproductions of the two first mentioned 
The late Bishop Lig’htfoot in his Commentary on the Epistle 
devoted several pag’es (pp 223-232) to an account and estimate 
of the patiibtic and mediaeval wi iters vvho have dealt with it 
To this nothing- need be added except that the com. of 
Theodore can now be consulted in the convenient ed. of Di. 
Swete published by the Carab. Univ. Press in 1SS0-1SS2 Arnonjg 
the Latin Fatheis, Jerome and Aug-ustine have both left exposi- 
tions of this Epistle, the former esp. being of value. Among the 
Keformeis, Luther, Calvin, and Heza may he consulted with 
advantage. Estms, Bengel, and Wetstein contribute much 
from their special points of view'. Among more recent exposi- 
tions the following aie -worthy of mention : listen, Komm. 
•uber- d Gal (1S33) ; Schbtt, £pi8tolce, P. ad 7'hess. et Gall. 
(1S34); Windischmann (Roman Cath.) Erkldrung d . Gal. (1843); 
Hilgenfeld, Der GnlaUrbrief ; Elhcott, and Gram. 
Cotrimmi on 'G'aL (1854) ; Jowett, The> Ep%fitleH of Paul 
2nd ed. 1894) ; Bisping (Rom Cath.), Gal. (2nd ed. 1863) ; 
Hofmann, Di6 h&il. Serifi JSfT^ n 1 (1863); Lightfoot, Si. 
Pau.Vs Ep to Gal.{\^^h)\ IsleyoT^ Crit andEvegeticaJI£a7id- 
(1870) ; Sanday in Ellicott’s N'T (1ST9); Holsten, Dan 
Eoangelium. d Paulus (ISSO); Philippi, Gal erklCt'itl (iSSlL 
Sielfert in the re-edited Meyer (1886) ; Palmieri (Kom. Cath ), 
G(d. (1886) ; Schaff in lUuHtr. Popalar Com. (1881) ; Beet, Com. 
0)1 St. Paul's Ep. to Gal. (1885) ; Findlay in Expositor's Bible 
(ISvSS); Goebel, Neutest. Schri fieri (18S9) ; Cornely (Rom. Catli.), 
Gal. (1890) ; Lipsius m Ifand-comm. (2nd ed. 1892) ; Zockler in 
fctrack and Zockler’s Egf. Comm (2nd ed. 1894) ; B. Weis.s. Bis 
Pauhn Briefe (1896) ; Zahn, Einleit-. in d. NT\\Wt). [Useful 
bibliographical lists will be found in Meyer, Sieffert, and Lipsius ] 

, Marcus Dods. 

OALBANUM hellenah, galha- 

nxm ). — A gum resin, Ferula galhaniflua^ Boiss. et 
Buhse ; and F. rubrieaiilU., Boiss. It is known 
in Arab, by the name kinnah., and in Persian 
as birzed. It occurs in 'the form of tears and 
limps. The tears are round, yellow to brownish- 
yellow, translucent, and not larger than a 
pea. The lump galhanum is more common, and 
consists of irregular masses of a brownish or 
brownish-yellow colour, composed of agglutinated 
teai’s. Fruits with bits of stem and other im- 
purities are mixed with the resin. The odour is 
balsamic. Pliny {Nat. Hist. xii. 56) declares it to 
be a product of a kind of giant fennel, growing in 
Amanus. There are many species of Ferula., 
Fendago, OoUadonia^ and other large Umbelliferse 
in Amanus, but no such gum is now extracted 
from any of them, and none of the plants reputed 
to yield galbanum grow there. Pliny (Lc.) and 
Virgil {Georg', hi. 4 15) say that its smoke drives 
a-w'ay serpents. G. is imported from India and the 
Levant. It is mentioned only once in the OT 
(Ex 30^^) as an ingredient of the sacred incense, 
and once in Apocr. (Sir 24i5). G. e. POST. 

GALEED (Tl'ri ‘ cairn of witness,* LXX Bounds 
fiaprvpe?^ E -lov). — The name which, according to 
Gn was given hy Jacob to the cairn erected 
on the occasion of the compact between him and 
Laban. There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead 
The respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban 
are uncertain, for the narrative is not only of com- 
posite origin, but has suffered through the intro- 
duction of glosses into the text. Kautzsch-Socin 
remark that even if v.^7 belonged originally to E 
(which Wellh. strongly denies, setting it down as 
a gloss' due to pure pedantry), it is certainly intr©- 
duced by R in the wrong place. A similar remark 
applies to v.^s ‘Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed,’ which probably was derived from 
J. There is a confusion in the present text due 
to the attempt to harmonize E’s account of the 
erection of a mazzehdh with the statement of J 
that it was a ‘cairn’ C^l) that was erected. It is 
pretty certain that we should read ‘Laban’ in- 
** Copyright^ 1899, by 


stead of ‘Jacob’ in v.'^» (so Wellh., Dillm.). The 
LXX seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative 
to order by means of transpositions. 

Liter vTiiKE.— Commentaries of Bel and Dillm. ad loc ; Ball 
m Haupt's SBGT, Ivautzsch-Socin, Geruws^ 73; Wellhausen, 
Comp d. Hex.. 42f. ; Kittel, Hist of Heh. i. 143, 150; Driver, 
LOT^n. J. A. SELBIE. 

**GALIL.ffiAN (raXtXatoj). — An inhabitant of Gali- 
lee. The apostles, who spoke with divers tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, were said by the crowd to 
be Galilajans, which made the matter all the more 
surprising (Ac 2^); a massacre of Galilteans by 
Pilate was reported to Jesus (Lk 130 ; Pilate 
spoke of Jesus as a Galilman (Lk 23^>) ; Peter was 
told, when trying to conceal the fact that he w^as 
a Galilsean, that it w^as useless lor him to do so, as 
his speech* betrayed him (Mk the attitude 

of the Galilteans towards Jesus is contrasted with 
that of the Jerusalemites (Jn 4^^). In the article 
Galilee some traits of the inhabitants are men- 
tioned, to which very much might be adiJed. They 
were healthy, brave, and industrious ; they de- 
veloped the resources of their province in a 
wonderful manner; they were skilful merchants, 
and added to their wealth by shipping their 
commodities to other parts of the world ; from a 
religious point ot view, they were the most liberal- 
minded people of Palestine ; they were enterprising, 
intelligent, and possessed a poetical talent of very 
high order ; and in the great struggle with Konie, 
A.D. 66-70, they were the strongest defenders of 
liberty of whom the Jewish nation could boast. 

** GALILEE PaXeiXa/a).— It 

is singular that a province so well known as Galilee 
was in NT times, and occupying the place it did 
in the history of the Jewish nation, is mentioned 
but six times in OT (Dillm. also in Jos 1228). Three 
of these being identical (Jos 20^ 2122, i Oh 6^®)— a 
mere statement of the fact that Kedesh, the city 
of refuge, was in Galilee — the number is reduced to 
four. When Kedesh is mentioned (in these three 
passages), also the invasion of Tiglath-pileser (2 K 
1629), 2 ixi 6 . Solomon’s present of twenty cities to 
Hiram (IK 9it), Galilee is spoken of in the same 
familiar manner that it is in NT or in Josephus. 
There remains one instance only which attracts 
our attention, namely, Is 9^ ‘ Galilee of the nations. ’t 
This has always been admitted to be a difficult 
passage. The only biblical commentaiy is the 
historical notice of Tiglath-pileser’ s invasion (2 K 
1529), tiie took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and 
Janoali, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali.’ Here Galilee 
appears to be as well known as Gilead ; and no 
hint is furnished as to its extent or character. 
The same can be said of the transaction between 
Hiram and Solomon (1 K 9^^^-) ; for whatever 
meaning the word ‘ Cabul ’ may have, it is evident 
that Solomon considered the twenty cities a proper 
and ample compensation for the favours he had 
received from Hiram. 

Thus far we have gained little except to learn 
that the Bible gives us no account of the origin of 
the word Galilee, of how large an area it embraced 
at first, or of how it came to he applied to all the 
northern part of Palestine. 

Palestine west of the Jordan was, in the time of 
our Lord, divided into three provinces, Jud'sea, 
Samaria, and Galileo. The latter was the most 
northern, and occupied in general the territory 
that had been assigned hy Joshua to the four 
tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar. 

* Alluding probably to a Galilfipan habit of confounding the 
gutturals (Smith, //(?///) 423 n.; Balm., Gram. d. Aram. 5,42f.). 

t The word, which has regularly the art., ‘ the gdltf' appears to 
mean ‘ ch-cle ’ or ‘ distrtet.’ Apparently, Is 9^ gives the full title 
Charles Senijner's Sam 
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It extended to the Jordan on the E., the Leontes, 
Litany^ on the N., the territory of Tyre, which 
was then a narrow strip of seacoast, on the W., 
and below the territory of Tyre it touched the 
Mediterranean and included Ptoleniais (Jlcc^o) and 
Mount Carmel, and on the S. the line, which was 
irregular, passed near Ginea {Jenin), included 
Scythopolis or Bethshean to the E., Taanach 
and Megiddo to the W., and followed the Carmel 
ridge to the Mediterranean. Its extent in miles 
was about sixty from north to south, and about 
thirty from east to west. 

Josephus divides the province into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extended east and 
west from Carmel to the Jordan ; the S. line 
would be that already indicated as passing near 
Jenin, and the K boundary included Arbela on 
the west of the Sea of Galilee, and also Jotapata 
(Jefat). Tarichea, Tiberias, Sepphoris (the capital 
of Galilee during a large portion of Christ’s life), 
Cana, and Nazareth were all in Lower Galilee. 
The boundaries of Upper Galilee are given by 
Josephus (Wars, lir. iii. 1; Life, 37), and were 
no doubt well understood by his readers ; but it 
is dithcult for us to indicate its limits, since the 
places noted still remain unidentified. The dis- 
trict extended from Bersabe on the S. to Baca 
on the N., and from Thella, a place bordering on 
the Jordan, to Meroth on the west. 

In the year B C. 47 Galilee had as military 
governor a young man then but twenty-five years 
of age, who subsequently became known to the 
world as Herod the Great. He had been appointed 
to this position by his father, Antipater, and proved 
a successful ruler. After his death, in B.c. 4, his 
son Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee, and, 
since he was not banished by Caligula till A.D. 
39, he governed the province during the entire 
life of our Lord. Luring the reign of Antipas, 
Galilee was bounded on the E. by the dominions 
of his half-brother Herod Philip II. After the 
removal of Antipas, Galilee came under the rule 
of Herod Agrippa I., who died in A.D. 44 as described 
in Ac 12. Although these men ruled by the favour 
of Rome, they were still native rulers, and in that 
fact the inhabitants felt a degree of pride, because 
their dependent state was thereby made less 
apparent and no doubt far less galling. 

In comparing Galilee with other portions of the 
Holy Land, there are certain respects in which it 
can claim to be unique. In fact it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else on the globe another 
district of equal size whose natural characteristics 
are so wonderfully diversified as are those of 
Galilee. 

The white dome of Hermon was ever present to 
the inhabitants as much as if that mountain had 
risen from their own soil, and the same was true 
of the wide expanse of the Mediterranean to the 
west. The long line of seacoast with its cities of 
wealth and its composite life must be taken into 
the account, and on the other side the depression of 
the Jordan Valley, in which, 700 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, lay the Sea of Galilee. In 
Lower Galilee the group of Nazareth hills was 
picturesque ; isolated Tabor had a grandeur and a 
beauty of its own, while in Upper Galilee but a 
single peak, Jebel Jermuk, reached a height of 
4000 ft. ; 2000 to 2500 ft. being the general eleva- 
tion. Nowhere were the mountains rugged, their 
gradual slopes and the intervening valleys were 
always attractive. The Esdraelon plain was of 
inexhaustible fertility, and so was the region about 
Lakes Merom and Tiberias. The climate was all 
that could be desired ; the temperature was mild 
on the seacoast, hot in the Jordan Valley, and 
always cool in the highlands. The air was in- 
vigorating, and no doubt it was owing partly to 


this fact that the Galilseans were always noted for 
being healthy, hardy, and brave. The forests, 
meadows, and pastures, the tilled fields and gardens, 
the vineyards and olive orchards, the broad acres 
covered with wheat and barley, the fountains, 
streams, lakes, and rivers, the prosperous cities 
and towns which dotted the land, made the aspect 
of the country singularly varied and attractive. 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) upon the tribes 
occupying this territory there are suggestive hints 
as to its natural features and the peculiar pro- 
ductions of its fertile soil. Special characteristics 
of these highlanders are brought out in other 
portions of OT which are fully confirmed and 
illustrated by what we learn from other sources, 
regarding both country and people. The NT, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern research 
present attractive, not to say fascinating, pictures 
of this highly favoured land. 

How frequently in the Gospels are the ‘cities 
and villages’ of Galilee mentioned, leading us to 
suppose that its surface was thickly covered with 
flourishing centres of life. While Josephus praises 
the fertility and populousness of the entire pro- 
vince, he rises to enthusiasm when he describes 
the Plain of Gennesaret, ‘ that unparalleled garden 
of God’ (Wai's, III. iii. 2, 3; x. 8). • Eor sixteen 

miles about Sepphoris,’ says the Talmud, ‘the 
region is fertile, flowing with milk and honey.’ 

‘ The land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with 
fruitful fields and vines, and its fruits are renowned 
for their wonderful sweetness ’ (Talm. Bab. Megilla 
G^) . Eive of Solomon’s commissariat officers were 
assigned to this region, who furnished for the royal 
table fine flour, meal, and barley, great numbers 
of fat oxen, also pasture-fed oxen, sheep, harts, 
gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (IK 4-- ^), 

In early times the forests of Galilee were 
extensive, and even in the country’s present 
degradation they are deserving of notice, for there, 
besides many flowering trees, shrubs, and aromatic 
plants, we find the vine, the olive, and the fig, 
the oak, the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the 
hot-blooded palm, the cedar, cypress, and balsam, 
the fir tree, the pine, the sycomore, the bay tree, 
the mulberry, the almond, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the beautiful oleander. And, among 
other productions of the soil, Galilee can stiU 
boast of wheat, barley, millet, pulse, indigo, rice, 
sugar cane, oranges, pears, apricots, and some 
other fruits, besides vegetables in great variety 
(Merrill, Galilee in the time of Christ, pp. 14-21). 

But a fine climate, a rich forest growth, great 
fertility of soil, and a wealth of vegetation pre- 
suppose an abundant supply of water, and in this 
respect Galilee was notably favoured. One might 
almost say that the lawgiver had this province 
specially in mind when he promised the Hebrews 
that they were to enter a ‘ land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills ’ (Dt 8^). Lake Merom and Lake Tiberias 
both belonged to Galilee, and the latter was Justly 
the pride of the nation. The Jordan flowed through 
them both, and the water of both was sweet and 
clear. 

All of the Jordan north of the Sea of Galilee 
and one-third of its length to the south of that 
was reckoned to Galilee. The sources of this river 
at Banias and Dan are remarkable for their natural 
features and for the volume of water which in each 
bursts forth from the ground. From the eastern 
side of the watershed of Galilee numerous small 
streams flow into the Jordan, while those on the 
west side make their way into the Mediterranean. 
Of the latter one of the most celebrated was the 
Kishon (Nahr Muhatta), which took its rise near 
the foot of Tabor, and after a winding course 
across the plain of Esdraelon entered the sea near 
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the "base of Carmel. This stream liad a number of 
feeders from the north, from Mount Gilboa and 
the region of Eii-ganiiim, and also from the south. 
This IS ‘that ancient river’ famed in the triumph 
song of Deborah and Barak (Jg o). 

Near Acre another stream entered the Meditm*- 
ranean, the Belus (Nahr JWiman)^ regarded as the 
Shihor-libnath of Jos 19-’'^, with which is connected 
the interesting tradition that from its fine sand the 
Phoenicians first made glass. It is a fact that tins 
sand was so highly prized that numerous ships 
came here to convey it to the glass shops of Tyre 
and Sidon, then the most famous in the world, llie 
supply was thought to be inexhaustible (Pliny, 
UN XXX VL. Go). 

All vegetation in Galilee would be affected by 
the ‘dew of tiermon’ which is praised in Ps 
and snow from this mountain was carried as a 
luxury to Tyre and Sidon, and to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias the capitals ot Herod Aiitipas. Springs 
and fountains weie so abundant in Galilee that it 
’would be next to impossible to count them. In 
addition to these, notice must be taken of the 
Hot Springs of this province, which had a world- 
wide fame as resorts for health and pleasure. 
Those at Tiberias were probably the most cele- 
brated, and their medicinal advantages were 
known even in Koine (Pliny, HN v. 15). The 
benefit to be derived from bathing in this hot 
sulphur water was so great that not only the 
common people but people of learning and rank 
came hither, seeking by this means to restore their 
health (Jos. X(/V, 16; Jer. Talmud, Shah. iP). 
These spiings had a rival in those of Gadara, about 
two hours S.E. of the Sea of Galilee, where still 
existing ruins of a small theatre, hath houses, 
paved courts, beautifully carved stone seats 
or chairs, dressing rooms, etc., indicate the lux- 
urious provision that was made for the guests 
(Merrill, £]ast of the Jordan^ pp. 150-153). 

One would hardly expect to find that Galilee, 
directly under the perpetual snows of Hermon, 
would be subject to earthquakes ; still such is the 
fact, and several very severe calamities are on 
record as having visited that country. In 1759 
Safed was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
another in 1837 killed five thousand people out 
of a total population of about nine thousand. 
-Chasms opened in the earth, and the houses being 
built on a steep hillside fell one upon another, and 
the ruin was terrible. Tiberias at the same time 
was visited in like manner, and half its inhabitants 
killed, dhe ravages then caused are still evident 
in ruined houses and in the cracked and twisted 
walls of the city, which have never been repaired. 

Although there had been a large deportation of 
its inhabitants by Tiglath-inleser, and no doubt 
much destruction of life in other wars, Galilee 
seems to have entirely recovered from these 
calamities, for there is abundant evidence that 
in our Lord’s time the country was densely popu- 
lated. The conditions of life there— climate, soil, 
enterprise, and industry, and a ready market for 
all products — favoured such a result. The exact 
number of its inhabitants at any given time may 
be a matter of speculation; it has been reckoned 
from two millions to three millions at the begin- 
ning of our era ; but since it was then customary 
for people to congnegate in cities and towns, we 
shall he aided in our judgment if we turn our 
attention briefly to them. When the division of 
the land took place among the four tribes, sixty- 
nine cities at least are mentioned by name. 
Josephus in his account of Galilee mentions by 
name about forty cities and villages. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the nineteen cities assigned 
to Naphtali sixteen were ‘fenced’ ’?v), Jos 
19^^. About the Sea of Galilee there were ten or 


twelve flourishing towns. Were not this fact 
corroborated by historical evidence, it might be 
disputed were one to judge solely hy the present 
ruined condition of that region. 

Beginning at Tiberias and going round by the 
S. we come first to Bethmaus, where was a syna- 
gogue, and which consequently ranked as a city. 
Beyond that was T'arichea^ famous for ils ship- 
buikling and its fisheries, of whose inhabitants six 
thousand young men were sent by Vespasian to 
Goriiitli to work on the Isthmus canal, and thirty 
thousand more were sold as slaves ( irci!?V9, HI. 
X. 10). A fine bridge crossed the Jordan where 
it leaves the Lake, and beyond that on the E. side 
was Gergesa, the scene of the demoniacs and the 
herd ot swine (Mt . ( )n the brow of the moun- 
tain E. of Gergesa was Oamala, ‘the strongest city 
in that part’ (lEa^’s, II. xx. 4), which withstood a 
siege ot seven months, and was subdued only when 
Vespasian led against it three of his legions. Near 
Ganiala \^as Hippos^ one of the cities of the 
Decapolis. At the N.E. corner of the Lake was 
Jnlias, which previous to our era bore the name 
of Bethsaida, and which Herod Philip n. trans- 
formed into a heautifiil and flourishing city, where 
he himself in A.D. 34 was buried in a costly tomb. 
On the W. side we have Chnrazin, not far from 
the Lake, and Capernniim, Bethsaida, and 3liigdala 
directly on the shore. Capernaum was called 
Christ’s ‘own city' (Mt 9^; Bethsaida was the 
borne of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, possibly also 
of Zebedee and his sons James and John ; and 
Magdala is memorable for the touching story of 
Mary and her connexion with our Eoi'd. Close to 
Magdala, just above the famous robber-caves of 
Wady Hainan, was Beth-arhel, a stronghold from 
the earliest times (Hos lO^'D. We have now 
reached our starting-point, Tihenas, which was 
a city of great political importance, having been 
rebuilt in magnificent style by Herod Aiitipas not 
long before Christ began His public nuiustry, 
when it became the capital of the province. 

No more than a glance at the country itself is 
needed to convince one that this iirovinco pos- 
sessed an unusual number of large towns, to some 
of which was attached special historic interest. 
There may be mentioned Safad, visible fi'om the 
shore of the 8ea of Galilee, ‘a city set upon a hill,’ 
one of the sacred cities of the Jews; Ilasor, the 
royal city of king Jab in (Jg4‘-2); Caua, where our 
Lord’s first miracle was performed (Jn 2); Sep- 
phoris, the capital of the province till it was 
removed to Tiberias, — it was a strong place, -where 
was a royal magazine of arms, and where the 
public archives were kept; ICedesh, one of the 
cities of refuge, and, under Tyrian rule, a centre 
of pagan worship ; Jotapata, where one of the 
longest and most desperate sieges during the war 
with Rome took place ; Tabor, conspicuous and 
beautiful in its position, and strongly fortified 
from the earliest times; Japha, whicii ‘had very 
strong walls and a large number of inhabitants’ 
(Jos. Life, 45); Zahulon, whose houses were built 
after the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beirut, that is, with great elegance and of unusual 
height; Gahara, mentioned with Tiberias and 
Sepphoris, as one of the largest cities of Galilee 
(Jos. Life, 25); Gadara, where Vespasian’s first 
blow was struck in his campaign in Galilee ( Wars, 
iir. vii. 1); Bethshean, interesting in its ancient 
history, and still more famous under its new name 
Scythopolis; BtoUmais, where the Roman fleet 
and army gathered that had come to destroy the 
Jews as a nation; and, finally, Cmsarea Philippi, 
-which under the name Banias was a seat or idol- 
-worship ten centuries before it was known to the 
Greeks, and by these people in turn transformed 
into a shrine of Pan under the name Pane as, 
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adorned by Herod tlie Great, and still more by his 
son Herod Philip IL, a place visited by Vespasian 
as the guest of Herod Agrippa ii., and later by 
Titus, wonderfully attractive in its situation, but 
chiefly interesting to the Christian from its con- 
nexion with our Lord. This rapid review, which 
emlmaces only a few of the better-known places of 
Galilee, indicates that wherever we turn our eyes, 
on hillside or plain, we look upon town, city, or 
village of prosperous Galilee, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its population was dense. 

Among the productions of Galilee, the olive was 
perhaps the rnost prominent. In the Blessing of 
Moses it is said of Asher, ‘ let him dip his foot in 
oil ’ (I)t 33-^) . The Habbis said, ‘ In Asher oil flows 
like a river,’ and ‘It is easier to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galilee than to raise one child in 
Judaea.’ Both Syrians and Phoenicians, and fre- 
quently people from a greater distance, obtained 
their main supply of oil from this province. Great 
stores of it existed in Jotapata, so that in the 
siege of that place by the Homans oil was heated 
and poured over the soldiers who were crowding 
up to the walls, and, as it was at the same time set 
oil fire, the effect was terribly disastrous. Of the 
vast quantity of oil which Solomon gave yearly to 
king Hiram, 150,000 or 200,000 gallons, a large 
proportion was supplied from Galilee (2 Ch 2i«). 
It is needless to add that the amount of revenue 
derived from this source was great. 

Next to the oil, the amount of wheat raised in 
Galilee was equally surprising. For this article 
the demand of Phoenicia, whose ships went over 
the world, was enormous. In Ac 122o, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Herod 
Agiippa I. and the people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
latter succeeded in appeasing Herod’s anger, which 
for them was most fortunate, since without the 
supplies of various kinds which they derived from 
his country they could not live. 

Not only oil, wheat, and barley, but large quan- 
tities of dried figs, grapes, wine, pomegranates, 
honey, were raised and sent abroad, as well as 
numberless fatted fowl, sheep, and cattle. Flax 
also was produced in large quantities, which the 
weaving establishments and dye-houses of the sea- 
coast towns transformed into useful or costly and 
beautiful fabiics. 

Moreover, the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee 
must be mentioned as one of the chief industries 
of this province. Choice kinds of fish were 
abundant, and when properly prepared were sent 
over the world. Bolu Tarichea and Bethsaida 
seem to have derived their names from the fish 
factories for which they were famous. 

The Phoenician coast lying so near Galilee, all its 
industries, manufactures, commerce, and luxuri- 
ous living would only increase the market facili- 
ties of Galilee, of which her industrious inhabitants 
were ever ready to avail themselves. The pros- 
perity of Galilee was enhanced by the network of 
roads which covered it (see Smith, HQ-RL 425 1). 
These roads help to explain also the facility with 
which the SxXoj assembled, which so often thronged 
our Lord. 

Besides its natural attractions, its varied pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, its populous- 
ness and wealth, Galilee appeals to us more 
strongly than in any other way by its unique 
place in the religious history of the world. It was 
the cradle of the Christian faith. Joseph and 
Mary belonged to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
the larger part of His life. The peculiar influences 
of this mountain city, and its wonderful outlook 
over land and sea, no doubt had their effect upon 
the mind of Christ during His boyhood and youth. 
When He desired larger opportunities for reaching 
His fellow-men, He did not go out of His province 
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to Jerusalem, liome, or elsewhere, but removed to 
Capernaum.on the shore of the Lake (Mt pi). A 
large proportion of the aposdes, the men who 
helped to shape early Christianity, were from 
Galilee — ^namely, Peter, Philip, Andrew, James, 
John, all of whom were from Bethsaida ; Matthew 
from Capernaum ; besides Bartholomew or Na- 
thanael, and James the Less, son of Alphseiis and 
Maiy, and possibly others, for even tiiose who 
were not born there could by virtue of residence 
and labours be classed as Galilaeans (Ac lii). 
There is a tradition that the parents of the 
Apostle Paul came from Gischala in Galilee, 
which is not at all improbable when we remem- 
ber how large a number of Jews in the days of 
Herod went forth from Palestine to seek their 
fortunes in the distant commercial centres of the 
Roman world. Salome the wife of Zebeclee, Anna 
the prophetess who ioined in the welcome to the 
intant Jesus, furnish hints as to the piety and 
intelligence of the women of this province. 

It is scarcely necessary to look back to the pre- 
Israelitish period. Still even then the Baal wor- 
shippers from the seacoast, who sought out the 
most attractive spots for their degrading rites, 
had crowded in and set up their altars in the most 
beautiful groves and on many of the hills of 
Galilee — Kedesh, Dan, and Caesarea Philippi being 
some of the best-known of these idolatrous centres. 

It is a significant fact that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should have chosen 
Galilee as their religious centre. This becomes 
indeed a matter of great surprise when we con- 
sider the relations of the orthodox Jews to the 
Founder of Christianity and His followers as these 
are portrayed to us in the Gospels. They must 
have considered it a congenial atmosphere lor 
their libraries, schools, and learned men, for here 
these flourished in a remarkable manner. Dining 
the long period of three or more centuries many 
synagogues were erected, and remains of some of 
these are still found at different places, those at 
Biram, Chorazin, and Tell Hum being familiar to 
everybody. Here, before a.d. 200, the Mislma 
had been compiled, i.e. the oral or traditional law 
to which Christ so often referred v;as given a fixed 
form by being written down, and also the com- 
mentary on this, known as the Palestinian Talmud, 
was made, having been completed about t’wo 
centuries later. Tiberias, like Safed, became one 
of the sacred cities of the Jews, and here the great 
Maimonides and some other of their famous Rabbis 
were buried. 

Among the famous personages of Galilee may 
be mentioned Barak, one of Israel’s heroes ; De- 
borah, the author of a triumph song; the judges 
Ibzan, Eloii, and Tola, who judged Israel forty 
years ; the prophets Hosea (?), Jonah the son of 
Amittai, and Elisha the successor of Elijah- This 
was not Elijah’s birthplace, still he can be said to 
belong to Galilee, because this was the scene of a 
large part of bis labours. 

The fascinating and inspiring natural objects so 
abundant in Galilee — vine-clad slopes, plains 
brilliant with flowers, and the beautiful lake deep 
within the bosom of the hills — could hardly fail 
to awaken the spirit of poetry ; and besides the 
well-known examples in proof of this, some eminent 
scholars,' as Gesenius and others, would locate here 
the Song of Songs. 

Not only did our Lord, and also His disciples by 
birth or residence, belong to Galilee, but it is sur- 
prising to find so large a proportion of the Gospels 
picturing Galilsean scenes and life : places, people, 
parables, miracles, healing; rulers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, beggars ; everything so vivid that we seem 
to be walking with the Master along the shore 
and from village to village of His native land. 
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The sermon on the Mount (Mt 5), the raising of 
the widow’s son (Lk stilling the tempest 

(Mt 8“^), feeding the five thousand (Mk (5^*), the 
transfiguration (Mk 9^), the marriage teast (Jn 2^, 
the custom house (Lk 5^'^), the draught of fishes 
(Lk 5^), the mountain refuge for secret prayer 
(Mt 14^^), the little child in the Saviour’s arms 
(Mk and the marvellous explanation of the 
bread of life (Jn 6),— these and a multitude of 
other sayings and incidents which make up the 
Gospels take us at once to Galilee. The number 
and variety of natural objects which Christ intro- 
duces so frequently in His utterances, illustrate 
the extent and correctness of His habit of observa- 
tion.® Nothing escapes His notice, — sky, earth, 
sea, fields, flowers, grass, grain, fruits, trees, fish, 
birds, and animals, — the salient facts of the world 
immediately about Him were grasped and made 
the basis of beautiful lessons. A very exhaustive 
article on this subject, entitled ‘ Christ as a Prac- 
tical Observer of Nature, Persons, and Events,’ 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1872, 
pp. 510-531, by the present writer. 

The pai't played by Galilee in the war with 
Home will always command the admiration of tlie 
world. It was a life-and-death struggle, and her 
people rallied with the utmost enthusiasm to 
the defence of their fatherland. The fact that 
during the first year of the war Galilee stood 
alone has not received the attention it deserves. 
The forces that w'ere, or might have been, 
gathered in Judaea were not sent to her aid. From 
their camp at Ptolemais four veteran legions with 
their engines of war marched towards the hills of 
Galilee ; but it proved to be no holiday expedition 
on which they had started. The campaign was 
long and bloody ; the highland patriots resisted 
with almost superhuman energy ; the Komans 
were successful at last, but their victory was a 
costly one. The hardest fighting of the war was 
done on the soil of Galilee, and in that terrible 
year one hundred and fifty thousand of her people 
perished. From Hie days of Joshua to those of 
Bar-Cochba no Jewish army had shown greater 
valour than did the compatriots of Jesus of 
Nazareth — the men from the home-land of Christ. 

Literature.— For a full account of this proTince in all its 
historical phases of interest, see the present writer’s Galilee 
in the Time of Christy Boston (U.S.) ISSl, London 1SS5; cf. 
also his EtiH of the Jordan \ G A. Smith, IIGIIL 413 If ; 
Neubaiier, Giog^du Tahmid, ISO if. ; Reland, Palest . ; Robin- 
son, ; Stanley, 8inai and Palestine, SOI if ; Conder, 

IlandhTc. to Bible, 301 If. ; Gu6un, G<tUUe\ Bubl, Geog. Alt. 
Palcist. ; Baedeker-Socin, Palast . ; Schdrer, IIJP (Index). 

S. Merrill, 

GALILEE, MOUNTAIN IN.— After our Lord’s 
resurrection, the eleven disciples went away from 
Jerusalem ‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them (els r^v VaXCkalav els rb 
dlpos ou ird^xTo ai^rois 6 Tpcrous) . ’ There the disciples 
saw and worshipped Him, and received His final 
commission (Mt 28^®"^^). No record or hint indi- 
cates to us wliat mountain is meant. For harmo- 
nistic reasons the theory that the Galilman'hill was 
the Mt. of Olives, whose north point is said to 
have borne the name ‘ Galilee,’ has found favour 
in some quarters. This opinion scarcely needs 
refutation (see Keim, Jesus of Nazar a, vi. 380 n.). 

S. Merrill. 

** GALILEE. SEA OF. — ^This appears in the Bible 
under several different names, which must first be 
noticed. Modern writers not infrequently speak 
of the ‘ Lake of Tiberias,’ but this term is never 
used in NT. Moreover, Lk 5^ is the only place where 
the name ‘ Lake ol Gennesaret ’ (Xlfivyj Vewyjcrapir') 
occurs. In four instances it is referred to as ‘ the 
Lake ’ (ktfjLVT)), 5^ 822*23.33^ in several others 
as ‘the sea’ (ddXacrcra), Jn 6^1-25^ Twice John 
employs ‘ Sea of Tiberias ’ {9i\a(T<rci. rijs Tt^eptidos) , 

** Vopyright. laoo i,jf 


fii 211, halt in the first case he had already men- 
tioned in a natural way the Sea of Galilee, and 
immediately added as an explanation for his 
Gentiifc readers that it was the same as the Sea of 
Tiberias. This reduces the use of the latter name 
to a single instance. ‘Sea of Galilee’ (dd\a<rcra. 
rijs TaXiXalas) would seem to be the best known 
and most appropriate name, and this is used five 
times (Mt 4‘8 15-^ Mk 7^^ Jn 0^). Glancing at 
the OT we find for this body of water two names, 
or properly one name spelled in different ways. 
The ‘ Sea of Chinnereth ’ appears in de- 
fining the boundary of the land (Nu and 

again in defining the border of the territory of 
Gad (Jos 1327). ‘Sea of Chinneroth’ is given in 
describing the territory of Sihon that was con- 
quered by Moses (Jos 12^). Chinnereth (n~»r) is 
used once alone (Dt 3^7) and Chinneroth 
also (Jos 112), ]3oth referring to the Sea of Galilee. 
Once Chinneroth is used for a district conquered 
by Beiihadad (1 K lo^o), and Chinnereth appears 
in Jos I93& as a ‘ fenced city. ’ It is perfectly con- 
sistent with Oriental usage for a city, a district, 
and a body of water adjoining it to be called by 
the same name, although it is quite possible that 
Dt 317 (see Driver, ad loc.'), Jos 11^ 19^^ all refer to 
the city Chinnereth or Chinneroth. 

To this brief survey of biblical names^ for this 
lake we may add that Gennesar (rb vdcop rod 
T€vvr)(rdp, 'RV ‘ the water of Gennesareth ’) is given 
in 1 Mac ID^. Josephus had occasion to refer 
to this lake many times, and he always uses 
the name Gennesar (eg. Ant. Xlli. v. 7). The 
change from the Heb. Kinnereth to Gennesar was 
a natural one (but see G. A. Rmitli, HCrllL 44.3 n.). 
Josephus adhered to the OT name in its changed 
form, while the NT writers, as we have seen, used 
the title ‘ Sea of Galilee.’ 

As to the meaning of these names, Galilee is 
obviously derived from the province of that name, 
and Tiberias from the city on the west shore of 
the lake. Chinnereth may be from ‘harp-’ 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch. 23) thinks this improbable ; 
and Fuerst suggests ‘basin.’ G-enmsaret may 
have the same meaning as Chinnereth it we allow 
that it was simply transferred from the Hebrew ; 
or it may be from gan and stir, ‘prince'’s garden,’ 
applied, of course, to the Land of Gennesaret, from 
which the Sea of Galilee is once called the ‘ Lake 
of Gennesaret’ (Lk 5^). 

The Sea of Galilee is 13 miles long and a little 
less than 7 miles wide in its widest part. Its 
greatest depth is less than 200 ft. It is not 
quite oval in form, although it appears to be 
so when looked at from the surrounding heights. 
It is more properly pear-shaped, having the 
small end at the south. Its level below the 
Mediterranean is about 700 ft. On the east 
side the mountain rises from its shore to an 
elevation of 2000 ft., the same as that of the 
great plateau of Bashan beyond. On the west 
side there is also a mountain wall, but towards 
the north the slopes are very gradual, and on 
the south the lake touches the plain of the 
Jordan Valley. To the eye it is a most attractive 
object, a beautiful body of water set deep in a 
vast basin among the hills. Not only the Jews, 
but people of many other races who were not 
natives of the Soil, have praised the beauty of the 
Sea of Galilee. ‘ Although God has created seven 
seas,’ said the Rabbis, ‘yet He has chosen this one 
as His special delight.’ They speak of its ‘grace- 
fully flowing ’ or ‘ gliding waters.’ The mountains, 
the peaceful shore at their base, the blue water 
overarched by the blue sky, form a landscape 
picture that has kindled the enthusiasm of many 
hearts. It is seen at present at its worst estate ; 
but in the time of our Lord this shore was a con- 
CharJps Steribner^s Sons 
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tinuons garden, and even the matter-of-fact Pliny 
declared that this lake was ‘ surrounded by pleas- 
ant towns’ (jSTiVv. 15). 

These towns have been described briefly in the 
article Galilee, but the list at least may be 
repeated Tiberias, and south of it Bethrnaus, 
Tarichea, Sinnabris, Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, 
Julias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, 
and Beth-arbel. On the mountain to the S.E. 
was Gadara, Safed on its lofty summit to the N.W., 
and a castle was perched directly above Tiberias 
almost overhanging the lake. Through Wady 
Hamam the Horns of Hattin appeared, and to the 
north rose the magnificent dome of Hermon. 
This famous mountain is not one of a cluster, it is 
-not hemmed in and dwarfed by surrounding peaks, 
but it stands alone, revealing its full grandeur. 
From the shore of the Sea of Galilee, if we add its 
depression of 700 ft. to the elevation of Mount 
Herraon, we look up to its summit a sheer height 
of over 10,000 ft. Among all the mountains of 
the world, such a view is seldom surpassed. 

The hills, which appear to surround the lake, 
recede from the shore a distance varying from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile or more,' and this 
belt is generally level, so that, without cutting or 
filling, a carriage road could readily he constructed 
entirely round the lake ; with a horse and carriage 
the circuit could be made in four or five hours. 
At two points, where the recession of the mountain 
is greatest, two charming plains are formed, 
namely, el-Baziha on the N.E. of the lake, and 
Gennesaret on the N. W. They resemble each 
other, are equally fertile, hut it is Gennesaret 
that has always received the most praise. See 
GENNESAUET (L.iND OF). 

The river Jordan enters the lake at the nortlieni 
end, and passes out at the southern end. It brings 
down so much sediment at times that it appears 
like a very dirty stream : still the water of the lake 
itself is always clear ; it is also sweet and cool. 

The steep mountain wall on the E. side, already 
referred to, is volcanic, a part of the great lava 
formation which includes the Bashan plain, and 
the Hauraii mountains, where exist a score or 
more of extinct craters. The hot springs of 
Gadara, within 5 miles of the S.E. corner of the 
lake, those at Tiberias on the W. shore, and like- 
wise the earthquakes which visit that region from | 
time to time, are indications that internal fires 
still exist. The latest recorded earthquake from 
which Tiberias suffered severely was in 1837, 
vividly described by the American missionary 
Kev. Wm. M. Thomson, well known as the author 
ot The Land and the Book, The region to the N. 
of the lake through which the Jordan passes, 
extending to Chorazin and Tell Hum, is simply a 
mass of large basalt boulders, packed so closely 
that it is next to impossible to get through them. 

The hot springs near Tiberias have been famous 
from the earliest history of the country, and the 
inhabitants still prize them for their medicinal 
uses. The volume of water is large, and, could 
they be properly cared for and managed by other 
than their present degraded owners, there is no 
reason why these springs should not become one 
of the most famous health resorts in the world. 
Except in midsummer the climate is delightful — 
in fact, tropical ; and when a person is chilled by 
the strong winds of mountain or tableland, the 
sensation of going down to the warm, even balmy, 
atmosphere of the lake shore is one of extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally with the hot baths, the fish of this lake 
have always been held in highest estimation. 
Laws traditionally dating from the time of Joshua 
(Bab. Talm. Baba Kama, 806) regulated this in- 
dustry, and, with certain limitations, made this 


fishing ground free to all. There were several 
choice varieties, and the inhabitants of the region 
boasted that some of them were the same as tliose 
found in the Kile. There seems, moreover, to have 
been an inexhaustible sup|)ly of fish. Bethsaida 
on the north was a ‘ house of fish ’ ; Tarichea on 
the south was ‘a fish factory,’ and the trade in 
this commodity had enriched its citizens. On the 
part of the Jews there was not only a choice in 
kind hut in quality as well, for they distinguished 
sharply between ‘ clean ’ and ‘ unclean,’ a fact no 
doubt alluded to in our Lord’s parable of the net, 
where the ‘good were gathered into baskets, and 
the bad were cast away ’ (Mt 13^' ^S). 

The lake is subject to violent storms, owing 
partly to the difference of temperature about it 
from that of the mountains or tableland so far 
above it, so that the event recorded in Mt 8-^, 
when Christ stilled the waves, was of no infrequent 
occurrence. From an eminence the writer has 
several times seen the clouds gather above the 
lake, a dense black mass, not covering a great 
area, and sink lower and lower towards the water 
as if about to smite the surface ; and even should 
they not actually do so, they disturb it so that 
the waves are strong and boats are placed in great 
peril. 

From the way in which the NT speaks of boats 
and ships on the Sea of Galilee, we infer that it 
was covered with them. There seem to have been 
numbers of them ready at any given point. Given 
ten or twelve flourishing cities on or near the 
shore of the lake between which there was con- 
stant communication, it could not be otherwise 
than that the number should be great. These 
boats were engaged in fishing or traffic, or in 
carrying travellers or parties of pleasure from 
shore to shore. Some writers are slow to admit 
that there were ships of any size on the lake, 
although the Greek word for ship {ttXocov) is used 
in the NT, whether the Sea of Galilee or the Medi- 
terranean is the body of water referred to. So far 
as this evidence goes, the boats might he as large 
in one case as in the other. On one occasion 
during the Jewish war, when a movement was 
planned against Tiberias, Josephus in a short 
time got ready two hundred and forty ships from 
Tarichea and its vicinity alone (Wars, II- xxi. 8; 

Life, 32). In this city shipbuilding was a lucra- 
tive industry. At a later period during ^ that 
war many of the soldiers and citizens of Tarichea 
took refuge from the Homans in ships, and four 
thousand to six thousand of them were slain — 
showing that the boats, to have held such a multi- 
tude, must have been of considerable size. J osephus 
speaks of ^ climbing up into the ships ’ ( IFurs, III. 

X. 5), which implies quite a different craft than 
I would he meant had he said ‘ they stepped from 
the shore into their boats.’ In Jn 2F is found a 
reference to the small boat (TrXotdpiov) which always 
accompanies, being frequently towed after, a large 
ship the sanie as now. From all that we can learn 
of tbe facts, we certainly have a right to picture 
the Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time as dotted with 
white sails, just as we know that the shore was 
lined with cities and the whole basin full of life. 
Between its present state and its former prosperity 
the contrast is extremely painful. 

The Sea of Galilee was praised by the Homans 
and was the pride of the Jew.s, but it appeals to the 
Christian far more strongly than it could possibly 
have done to them, because of its connexion with 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is He that has made it 
immortal. Everywhere about this lake we trace 
His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessed ministry. The memories of His life 
linger here as nowhere else in Palestine. He made I 

one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His home j 
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(Mt 41^^). Here He called the fishermen Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John to be fishers of men (Mt 
4^®---), also for the same purpose Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom (Mk Here 

‘multitudes’ came to Him ‘to he healed of their 
diseases,’ and ‘ he healed them all ’ (Lk Out 

of the large number of such cases we readily recall 
that of the nobleman’s son (Jn the cen- 
turion’s servant (Mt the raising of Jairus’ 

daughter (Mt the paralytic who was let 

down through the uncovered roof (Mk the 

demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
12i--«), the demoniac of Gadara on the eastern 
shore (Lk 8-^), the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 
82-~-5), and the curing of Peter’s wife’s mother of 
the fever (Mt Of another class of incidents 

which illustrate our Lord’s character and His life 
in Galilee, a few may be mentioned, as His walking 
on the water and stilling the tempest (Mt 14‘-2'3®), 
and His feeding of the five thousand (Mt 14^^-i)* 
Still another illustrative class comes under the 
head of conversations, lessons, and warnings. In 
the leaven of the Pharisees hypocrisy was rebuked 
(Lk 12^) ; in the innocence of childhood humility 
was inculcated (Lk ; the feast with Levi 

showed that social courtesies are to be observed 
(Mk 21®) ; that both patriotism and religion have 
their claims upon the individual is made clear in 
the paying of the tribute money (Mt 172 ^ 27 ) j the 
signs in the sky as well as the sower m the field 
teach valuable truths (Mt and cb. IG); and it 
was here in Galilee that the foundation principles 
of the New Religion were first promulgated and 
the nature of the Bread of Life unfolded (Mt 51 - 21 , 
Jn C). It is to some or all of these facts that 
Christ Himself alludes as ‘mighty works’ (Mt 
1120-21), which would have moved the people of 
Tyre, or even those of Sodom, could they have 
witnessed them. 

Of the cities about the Sea of Galilee attention 
should be directed to Capernaum. There was 
some special reason why our Lord chose this as His 
residence. Its importance was not wholly com- 
mercial; more than any other city of the north, 
one might say with truth of Palestine, with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, it was a centre of 
news. Roads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates ; to the cities of the Mediterranean 
coast which were in touch with Europe; to the 
S.W. by Gaza and thence to Egypt; to the S. 
along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron; to the Jordan Valley and 
the rich and populous country of Persea. Sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers, messengers, officers, 
princes, men of many classes and from many parts 
of the world, passed through this place on business 
or pleasure. The fame of some startling event, 
some great healer, some teacher of unusual wisdom, 
would be carried thence with rapidity and in every 
direction. While this fact serves to illustrate 
further the busy life of this lake shore at a single 
point, we cannot help feeling at the same time 
that it makes more significant the other fact that 
Christ took up here His residence. The record is 
very simple, ‘leaving Nazareth ... he dwelt in 
Gapernamn’ (Mt 4i3). Could it have been said, 
‘Jesus shut himself up in a cloister,’ how widely 
different would have been the history of Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional Note . — It seems necessary to add the 
following note on the depth of the Sea of Galilee. 
In 1875 Lortet made soundings which corre- 
sponded in general with those already known and 
accepted by Palestinian scholars. He also found, 
as be supposed, near the north end of the lake 
where the Jordan enters, a hole ‘260 metres in 
depth,’ which would he over 800 ft. Having 
crossed the lake at or near this point many times, 


and made soundings of his own, the present writci 
was certain that Lortet was wrong. The bottom 
of the hole would be 100 ft. lower than the surface 
of the Dead Sea. Moreover, had such a hole ever 
existed, it would very soon have been filled by 
mud brought down by the Upper Jordan. These 
facts w'ere laid before the public. In 1800 another 
Erencliman, Th. Barrois, made soundings, but 
found notliing to corroborate Lortet’s impossible 
figures. Soon after, Lortet admitted that he was 
in error. The mischief having been done, the 
mistake is perpetuated because people quote Lortet 
without being aware of the corrections. Lortet’s 
book. La Syrie d’’ AnjowxVhui^ was published in 
1884 (see pp. 605, 60G), and Barrois’ notes may be 
found m the FEFlSt for July 1894, pp. 211-221). 

Literatubk. — In addition to what has been cited in the article, 
the leader mav consult the following-: IMerrill, OuUlee^ in the 
Time of ChrislyCii&o his East of the Jo)nJmi\ Neuhaiier. (Uog. 
du Talm. 25, 45, 214 f.; G. A. Smith, 7/6^ //X 481) If. ; iLobuuson, 
liRP^ 11 ; De Saiilcy, Journey round the Dead Sea, etc. ii. 
81)2 if. ; Buhl, (reog. 113, 229 ; Tristiain, N'at Hint ofBdde, 285; 
Eeland, 7^«^. i. 239, 240 ; Baedeker-Sociii, Pu/ ; (hxexm, Galilee. 

S. M MRU ILL. 

GALL. — The Eng, rendering for two Heb. words. 
4 . '“’*7''^- or mhrdrahj denotes ‘bitter- 
ness,’ corresponding to the Arab, mhrcirah. It is 
used in this sense (Job 13^^"), ‘thou writest bitter 
things against me,’ m'erdrdtli. The exi)rcssion 

< clusters of bitternesses ’ (A V and U V ‘ clusters 
are bitter’), Dt 32‘^‘-2, is a parallelism with grapes oj 
gall., ^ mnebJie-rosh, i.e. poppy-heads (see 

below). This meaning led to its application to the 
bile (Job IG^^), and the gall bladder, as its re- 
ceptacle (Job 20-^ To 6® etc.). 4'he ancients sup- 
posed that the poison of serpents lay in the gall 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. G2 ; Job 20^^). 

2. or D‘n rdsh. — A plant characterized by its 
bitterness, ‘a root that beareth (rosh) gall and 
wormwood’ (Dt 29i'*), ‘the wormwood and the 
(rosh) gall ’ (La S^^). Jer (8^^ 9^^) speaks of ‘ water 
of (rdsh) gall.’ Eiguratively, one in affliction is 
described as ‘ compassed with (rdsh) gall and 
travail ’ (La 3®) . J udgment is said to spring up as 
hemlock (rdsh) ‘ in the furrows of the field ’ ( Ilos 10^), 
and is said to be ‘ turned into (rdsh) gall ’ (Am 0'*-^). 
It is impossible to tell with certainty what ifiant 
is intended. Some have supposed the poison 
hemlock, Conium maciilatum, L., but this is not a 
field plant. Others have supposed the colocynth, 
Citriillus Colocynthis, L. This, although it has a 
hitter fruit, is not a plant of ploughed ground. 
Others, again, have supposed the darnel, LoUnm 
temulentum, L. This, however, is not hitter. The 
more probable view is that the poppy, Fapaver., 
is intended, perhaps F. rheas, L., or F. somniferum, 
L., the opium plant. A head of this plant is 
called in Arab. rS.9 ei-JehishJehash, ‘head of khish- 
khash,’ the word ras being the same as the Hebrew 
rdsh, a head. They are called in Eng. poppy-heads. 

What was the (xoXt^) gall that was mingled with 
vinegar (Mt 27^^, cf. Ev. Petr. 5, /werd 6^ovs ; 

R.V ‘wine,’ cf. Ps 09^^), and the myrrh mingled 
with wine (Mk icr/jLvpvL(rjuL^vov olvov)? Both 
of these evangelists add that, at a later period 
in the crucifixion day, a man soaked a sponge in 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to 
Jesus to drink (Mt 27^^®, Mk 16®^). Jesus evidently 
partook of it. John doubtless alludes to the same 
(1929.30)^ showing how our Saviour called for it 
by saying ‘I thirst’ (v.28). John adds that the 
sponge dipped in vinegar was ‘put upon hyssop,’ 
It is probable that the soldiers who mocked Christ 
by offering Him vinegar (Lk23^®), did so only to 
aggravate His thirst, and did not give it to Him, 
and that this refinement of cruelty led to the bond 
fide offer which our Saviour accepted. How was 
it that He called for this draught after He had 
refused the one at first offered before His cruci- 
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fixion? It is well known that a cup of wine 
with frankincense in it was given to criminals, 
just before their execution, to alleviate their pain. 
Myrrh would have properties similar to those of 
frankincense. It is possible that the gall of Mt 
was the same as the myrrh of Mk, the word 
myrrh being of the same root as the Heb. original 
of gall (Ps 69^^), and, like it, signifying primarily 
hitter, Mt, according to Hengstenberg, gives the 
word which agrees textually with the LXX 
of the psalm, that he may point out the pro- 
phetic character of the latter, and its fulfilment 
in Christ, while Mk gives the name of the sub- 
stance used. This substance is said by Mt to have 
been given in d^oj, which means both sour wine 
and vinegar, and by Mk in otvos, which is the 
ordinary word for wine. Here again, acc. to 
Hengstenberg, Mt aims at textual conformity Avith 
the psalmist, Avhile Mk gives the more familiar 
name. Jn also notes the prophecy of thirst (19-^, 
cf. Ps 69^‘), and its fulfilment in Christ. The 
motive of our Saviour, in refusing the potent 
anaesthetic oftered before His sacrifice Avas com- 
plete, Avould seem to have been His desire to endure 
all that Avas appointed for Him, in full conscious- 
ness of the purpose in vieAV'”. He only consented 
to moisten His parched lips and tongue at the last, 
not to soothe His anguish, but to gain strength 
enough to enable Him to cry, ‘ Avith a loud voice,’ 
‘It is finished,’ that is, ‘my Avork is done,* and the 
Avorld is saved,’ and then Me boAved His head and 
gave up the ghost. G. E. Post. 

GALLANT.— In Is as adj., and in Nah 2^“ 

Zee 11 -“^ as subst., ‘gallant’ is employed to tr. 
the Heb. Avord ^addir, Avhich is also both 
an adj. and a subst. As an adj. ^addir signifies 
magnificent or majestic; and as a subst. a great 
one, a noble. In Is 33^^ the adj. is applied to a 
bnip, and it is to be observed that in the same 
verse the word is used of •}" {AY ‘glorious,’ EV 
‘in majesty’). In this sense of magnificent the 
Eng. AVord ‘ gallant ’ is nearly obsolete. Bunyan 
{Holy War, Clar. Press ed. p. 8 ) uses it of a 
country (as *addir is applied to a nation in Ezk 
32^^, EV ‘famous’), ‘Now, there is iu this gallant 
country of Universe, a fair and delicate .toAvn, a 
Corporation, called Mansoul.’ J. Hastings. 

GALLERY.— 1. AV in Ca 7® reads ‘The king 
is held in the galleries.’ The Heb. is Avhich, 

there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses’ 
(so RV). The king is captivated, that is to 
say, by the tresses of this ^ ‘ prince’s daughter.’ 
D'tsni, prob. of Aramaic origin (Dillm., Siegfried- 
Stade), is found elseAvhere only in Gn 30^ and 
Ex 2^®, in the sense of ‘Avatering troughs.’ In 
Ca U’’ the Keri has (AVm ‘galleries’), but 
the Kethibh appears preferable (AV and RV 
‘ rafters ’ ; Siegfried - Stade, and Baethgen in 
Kautzsch’s AT, ‘Getafel,’ i.e. ‘panelling’). 2 . | 
p’nN, a word Avhose etymology and meaning are i 
both obscure. It is found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Ezk 41^5. jit, 423 . 5 ^ Xn the first 
of these passages the Kethibh has ; Cornill 
f substitutes n'nn’p ‘its AAmlls,’ and this meaning, 
if not reading, appears to be demanded by the 
context (cf. notes of Davidson and Bertholet, ad 
ll.citt.). The tr'^ ‘colonnade’ (Siegfried - Stade, 
Saulengdnge (?), AVm ‘Avalks with pillars’) would 
suit some of the other passages. See further, 
under TEMPLE. J • A, Selbie. 

GALLEY occurs once in OT (Is 33 ^ AV and 
RV), where it is said of the (metaphorical) waters 
defending Jerusalem ‘that no galley with oars’ 
shall enter them. The Heb. is which 

would be more correctly tr^ ‘no fleet being 
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a collective noun, denoting a single ship] Avith 
oars.’ 

The galley of medifeval times was the successor 
or representative of the Avar-galleys {naves longm) 
of the Romans, Greeks, and Carthaginians. (See 
Ships). It consisted of a long narroAv open boat 
Avorked by oars, but carrying one or two masts 
with lateen sails to be used Avhen the Avind Avas 
favourable. There Avas a short deck at the prow 
for carrying the fighting men, and anotiier at the 
stern for the captain, knights, and gentlemen. 
The largest of these A^essels ay ere called galleasses, 
and AAxre formerly employed by the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. These last in the 
Spanish Armada carried each 110 soldiers and 
222 galley slaves. The Venetian galleasses AV'ere 
about 162 ft. long aboA-e, and 133 ft. by the keel ; 
32 ft. Avide, AA’ith 23 ft. length of sternpost. They 
Avere furnished Avith three masts and thirty- tAvo 
banks of oars ; each bank having tAVO oars Avorked 
by six or seven slaves, generally chained to the oar. 
In the prow Avere three small batteries of cannon, 
together with guns on each quarter, and the com- 
plement reached 1000 or 1200 men. Along with 
these AA'ar-vessels of the largest size Avere the half- 
galleys, from 120 to 130 ft. in length, furnished 
Avith two masts and sails, to be used as required, 
and carrying five pieces of cannon. Of a size still 
smaller were the qiiarter-g alleys, provided Avith 
twelve to sixteen banks of oars. Galleys Avere in 
use on the Thames doAvn to the beginning of the 
century ; and a common punishment for criminals 
in England and France was to be ‘sent to the 
galleys ’ for life or for shorter periods. 

The life of galley slaves in medineval times Avas 
miserable in the extreme. They Avere generally 
chained to their benches or oars, and compelled 
to AA'ork by boatswains, AV'ho occupied a bridge 
running along the centre of the boat, and Avere 
armed Avitli long Av^hips, which they applied merci- 
lessly to the bare backs of the oarsmen. Their 
food consisted of biscuit, A\'itli sometimes a little 
rice or vegetables ; their drink Avas AA'ater often 
foul, but containing a little vinegar or oil. A 
galley slave Avhen condemned in perpetuity aa^us, 
m a ciAul sense, dead ; he could not dispose of his 
effects, nor inherit; if married, his marriage was 
null ; and his widow could not have any of her 
doAver out of his goods, Avhieh Avere confiscated. 
Amongst the Mediterranean nations, galley slaves 
Avere generally prisoners of Avar. E. Hull. 

GALLIM (D'Va ‘heaps’). — A place near Jeru- 
salem, 1 S 25^^. It is personified, along with 
Anathoth and other toAvns, in Is 10^. It is 
generally placed to the N. of Jerus., but may 
have been to the S., at the modem Beit Jala, 
near Avhich are remarkable stone cairns. See 
BWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

GALLIC {VaXkiwv, Ac 18).— Son of M. Annjeus 
Seneca, a Roman eques and rhetorician, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, and uncle of Lucan the 
poet. He was bom at Cordova, but came Avitli liis 
father to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Origin- 
ally called M. Annseus Novatus, he Avas adopted 
by, and took the name of, L. Junius Gallic (Dio C. 
lx. 35). Under Claudius he became proconsul * of 
Acbaia, probably through the infiuence of Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor, and also perhaps, as Renan 
suggests, on account of his ‘ haute culture hellen- 
ique.’ He entered on office at Corinth during St. 
Paul’s first visit to the city, c. A.D- 52-53. An attack 

* The title indicates that Achaia wa^ a senatorial province, 
and illustrates the writer’s accuracy ; for under Tiberius and 
Caligula it had been imperially governed (Tac. jdun. 76), and 
under Nero it received temporary liberty’ in 6G or 67 a.». 
(Suet. Nero, 24). Claudius transferred the province to the 
Senate in 44 a. n. 
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of fe’vei, which he attributed to the climate, led 
to his departure, and to a sea-voyage for his health 
(Sen. Ep. 104) ; eventually he returned to Rome 
(Dio C. Ixi. s.f. ). Seneca’s high position after Nero’s 
accession in 54 would secure for G. a continuance 
of court favour, and he may he the L. Junius to 
whom a wax tablet found at Pompeii refers as 
consul under that emperor. Pliny {RN xxxi. 
83) renienbered a voyage of G. ‘post consulatum,’ 
on account of blood-expectoration. When Neio 
constrained Seneca to kill himself (A.D. 65), G. 
begged for his own life (Tac. Ann, xv. 73), and 
was spared at the time ; but afterwards he and Ins 
brother Mela (Lucan’s father) became victims.* 
With apparent timidity G. united singular amia- 
bility. Seneca (who dedicates to G. his De wa and 
D& vita heata) writes : ‘ N emo mortalium uni tarn 
dulcis est quam hie omnibus ’ ; he eulogizes him, 
also, as free from vice, impervious to flattery, and 
one whom to love to the utmost was to love too 
little {Q.N, iv. Pr.). His reputation for wit is 
attested by Dio, who refers (lx. 35), about 160 
years after G.’s death, to a ‘jocus urbanissimus ’ 
of his t as still current. 

Soon after G.’s arrival at Corinth, a band of 
Jew 5 , provoked by the conversion of Crispus, the 
ruler of their synagogue, and relying, probably, 
on the new proconsul’s complaisance, dragged St. 
Paul before his tribunal, clamouring for judgment 
against a man who ‘persuaded men to worship 
God contrary to the (Mosaic) law.’ Judaism was 
a ‘religio licita,’ and entitled to protection; but 
G. saw in St. Paul’s alleged offence only the out- 
come of some internal religious disputation among 
the Jews, and neither a civil wrong done to the 
complainers (dSt/cTj/xa) nor an outrage against public 
morality {pq^dio^pyrjixa Tvovripbv). He declined to hear 
St. Paul’s defence in a case which called for no 
judicial intervention, and contemptuously drove 
the accusers from his judgment-seat. When the 
Greek by-standers,t without special interest, prob- 
ably, in the apostle, but readily showing their 
aniiiuis against the unpopular Jews, seized and 
beat Sostnenes, the successor of Crispus and the 
ringleader presumably of the disturbance, G. re- 
frained from interposing ; the J ews, he doubtless 
considered, would not be the worse for being thus 
taught to keep their religious disputes to them- 
selves. To this assault on Sosthenes, not to the 
Christian faith, the statement ‘ G. cared for none 
of these things ’ directly refers ; but it is not likely 
that he interested himself further in St. Paul or his 
doctrine ; and it is no more than possible that a 
report about the apostle by G. to Seneca helped 
afterwards to lead to a personal connexion, itself 
doubtful, between Seneca and St. Paul (Lightf. 
Phil. Exc. ii.). G.’s Roman justice protected, but 
his Roman pride would ignore, the man to whose 
incidental association with him his own notability 
is mainly due. 

LrrBRATURE.-— Add to reff. above, Hausrath, art. * Gallic, ’ in 
Schenkel’s Bib.~Lex. v. ii. ; Farrar, Seekers Oif ter God, pp. 16-21 ; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 257-261. On Gallic as a 
possible link of connexion between St. Paul and Seneca, 
Gelpke, De FamUiaritate JP. ^ S.; Aubertin, S6n^ue et St. 

H. CowAir. 

GALLOWS.— See Hangin’g, and Crimes and 
Punishments, vol. i. p. 525^ 

* So Dio 0. Ixii. 25. Jerome places G.’s death (by compulsory 
suicide) prior to Seneca’s (Add. to Chren. Euseb. p. 161, ed. 
Seal.). 

t "V^en Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, G., 
alluding- to the deification of emperors, and to the custom of 
dragging- criminals by a hook to the Tiber, spoke of Claudius as 
* unco in coelum raptum.” 

t The word ‘ Greeks’ is not in the oldest MSS, but is prob- 
ably a correct gloss. E-wald, however (Hist. Isr. vii. 380), refers 
to the Jews the assault on Sosthenes, whom he identifies with 
the Sosthenes of 1 Co 1, and regards as already in sympathy 
with St. Paul. 


GAMAEL (A Va/xa-nX, B rdfxyjXos), 1 Es 8-».— In 
Ezr 8“^ Daniel (which see, No. 2). 

GAMALIEL TaiJ.a\L'/}\= Reward of God}. 

— 1. The son of Pedahziir, and ‘ piince of the 
chUdren of Manasseh ’ (Nu P« 2-'^ 7^"* lO-**). 2. ‘ A 

Pharisee ... a doctor of the law, had m honour of 
all the people,’ who intervened in the Sanhedrin 
on behalf of Peter and the other apostles (Ac 
and the instructor of Saul of Tarsus (Ac 22'^). This 
Gamaliel is generally identilied with the famous 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the giandson of Hillel the 
founder of the more liberal of the two schools into 
which the Pharisees were divided. He is known in 
Jewish writings as Gamaliel Aa-za/cm, i.e. the older, 
to distinguish him from his grandson Gamaliel II., 
and from his high character and learning was the 
first of the seven Jewish doctors who were honoured 
with the title of Pabban (our Rabbi or Master). 
All that w'e can learn of Gamaliel proves him to 
have been an open-minded, liberal man, though 
some of the anecdotes usually cited in support of 
this, such as the stoiy of the Statue and the Bath 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, are now known 
to refer to his grandson (jamaliel il. How far, 
however, he was m advance of his times is shown 
by his studies in Gieek literature, which by the 
narrower Rabbis was put on the same level as 
Egyptian thaumattirgy, and by various humane 
enactments- Tims he laid it down that the poor 
heathen should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after harvest, and 
that the Jews on meeting the heathen should 
extend to them the customary greeting, ‘Peace 
be with you,’ even on their feast days, when 
they were mostly engaged in \yoi shipping their 
idols ; while to him are also ascribed certain laws 
to protect wives agamst unprincipled husbands, 
and widows against unscrupuloub children (see 
Ginsburg in Klttd^s Bibl. Cyd., art. ‘Gamaliel’). 
In view of all this, it is easy to understand the 
attitude which Gamaliel adopted in the Sanhedrin 
on the occasion of the apostles’ trial ; although 
even there his conduct must be traced rather to a 
prudential dread of violent measures than to a 
spirit of systematic tolerance. Tliero is nothing 
certainly to prove that he had at any time a 
decided leaning towards Christianity, and the 
traditions that he was a secret disciple (Clement, 
Rccogn. i. 65), and w'as baptized by Peter and Paul 
(Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), are now universally re- 
jected. He died, as he had lived, a strict Jew ; and 
so great was liis reputation that, according to the 
Mishna {Sota, ix. 15), ‘ with the death of Gamaliel 
the reverence for the law ceased, and purity and 
abstinence died away.’ It is right to ad(i that 
Baur and the Tubingen school find it so difficult 
to reconcile Gamaliel’s attitude in Ac 5 with the 
persecuting spirit afterwards shown by Saul, then 
his pupil, that they pronounce the whole passage 
unhistoricaL But do pupils never in later years 
diverge from their teachers’ doctrines ? ' And may 
not special circumstances have arisen in connexion 
with the appearance of Stephen wiiich called forth 
a fanatic zeal in Saul little in accord with his early 
training ? 

LiTBaATVEB. — Lechler, Apost. and PosUApost. Times, i. 76, 
n. 1 ; Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, i., Excursus v. ‘Gamaliel 
and the School of Tubmjren ’ ; Schurer, HJP ii. i. 1S3, 323, 
363 f. For the Je-wislj references to G., Ginsburg, in the art. 
above cited, refers specially to Frankel, Hodegetica m Mischnam, 
Lipsia, 1869, p. 67 fP. Q. MiLLIGAN. 

GAMES do not appear in the Scriptures of the 
Jewish people with anything like the same 
frequency as on the monuments and in the ancient 
literature of Egypt and Greece and Rome. Of 
public games like those of ancient Greece there is 
no mention in the OT, although in the Maccabaean 
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period we read that Jason the high priest (2 Mac 
in his zeal for the introduction of Greek 
customs, obtained the authority of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to set up a Greek place of exercise, and 
form a body of youths to be trained therein. His 
conduct in this is severely condemned, for it is 
said of him and of the priests under his influence 
that ‘ they had no more any zeal for the services 
of the altar, but, despising the sanctuary and 
neglecting the sacrifices, they hasten to enjoy that 
which was unlawfully provided in the pa&stra, 
after the summons of the discus; thinking of no 
account the honours of their fathers, and thinking 
the glories of the Greeks best of all ’ (2 Mac 4^^* 

Of children’s games there are but few traces. 
It is given by the prophet Zechariah as a token of 
the peace and prosperity that should one day bless 
Jerusalem, that the ‘streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof ’ 
(Zee 8®). What their games might be the prophet 
does not say. One of the diversions of Jewish 
children, we know from the Talmud, was imitating 
the doings of their elders ; and Jesus has made us 
familiar with children playing at marriages and 
funerals, ‘ calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; \ve 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept* 
(Mt Lk 7^-^). The children seem also to have 
amused themselves with living creatures. ‘Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird ; or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens ? ’ is God’s remonstrance 
addressed to Job (Job 41®), where He asks the patri- 
arch if he could make a plaything of the crocodile, 
as the child docs of a bird. Dancing was a diver- 
sion of children as w^ell as of grown-up people (Job 
2H^). The Talmud speaks of games in which the 
children played with nuts, and, taking this in con- 
nexion with the proverbial Latin expression relin- 
quere mcceSt we may have a reference to it in St. 
Paul’s words, ‘ When I was a ^hild, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things ’ (1 Co 13^^). 

Of manly sports among the Jews the traces 
are likewise few. Archerg seems to have been 
practised as a sport as well as cultivated for the re- 
^[uirements of war. The uncertainty of the render- 
ing in 2 S does not allow us to use it as evidence, 
but Job seems to have it in mind when he complains 
(Job 16^-- ‘ God hath set me up for his mark ; 

his arrows compass me round about ’ ; and we find 
the same image in La 3^^ ‘ He hatli bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrow.’ The use of 
the sling, which played an important part in the 
military training of the Israelite (Jg 20^®, 1 S 17^®, 

1 Ch 12^, 2 Ch 26^^), must have demanded con- 
siderable practice, especially in the case of the left- 
handed Benjamites, who ‘ could sling stones at an 
hairbreadth and not miss.’ A sport which was 
common among the youths of Palestine in the 
time of Jerome ia described by him as consisting 
of raising sti.nes of great weight to the knees, to 
the shoulders and the head, and above the head, 
according to their strength, wrestlers being matched 
against each other according to this test. It has 
been supposed by Ewald and others that ‘the 
burdensome stone ’ of Zee 12® is to be explained by 
the practice thus described by Jerome, being some- 
thing like the ‘putting stone’ of Highland games 
in Scotland ; but the allusion may be simply to a 
weight ihat is too heavy to be borne, and dangerous 
to those who meddle with it (compare Dn 2®^ Mt 
21’^^). The discus, as we have seen, was introduced 
with other Grecian exercises by Jason the high 
priest in the Maccabsean times (2 Mac 4^^ ^®). It 
was a flat, circular slab of stone, or of wood, or of 
bronze, of considerable weight. A specimen in 
the British Museum is said to weigh about 12 


pounds. The throwing of the discus w’as one of 
the essential exercises of the pentathlic contests. 
It was thrown from a low platform knowm as the 
j8aX/3£s, and the man who threw it the greatest 
distance "svas the winner. A skilful athlete, by 
putting all his weight into the throw, -would some- 
times hurl it more than a hundred feet. The 
attitude of the player and the manner of holding 
the discus is seen in Myron’s celebrated statue of 
the oLCTKo^oXoi, shown in books of Greek antiquities. 
Their devotion to this sport and the other exercises 
of the Grecian pentathlon, even to the neglect of 
the services of the altar, brought great unpopularity 
to Jason the high priest and his brethren of the 
priesthood, and Jason has been handed down to us 
as ‘ that ungodly man, and no high priest.’ 

Hunting^ as a diversion, was not pursued till 
the days of Herod, who greatly favoured the 
introduction of Greek and Eoman customs; and 
the Talmud gives strong warning against it. The 
theatre, too, was condemned as sternly by the 
Talmud as by Tertullian ; and it was a hope of the 
days of ^Messiah that the buildings devoted by the 
Romans to theatrical representations would be 
turned into seminaries for the study of the law. 
Josephus {Ant. XV. viii. 1), speaking of the theatre 
and the amphitheatre built by Herod at Jerusalem, 
declares both of them to be in direct antagonism to 
the sentiment of the Jewish people. 

Music and song fall to be treated rather in con- 
nexion with worship, but they were largely culti- 
vated, as was also the dance, as a source of enjoy- 
ment. At the vintage merrymakings (Jg 21-^), 
at the gatherings of the young men in the city 
gate (La 5^'*), at triumphal processions (Jg 11®^, 
Is 18®), at celebrations of victory (Ex 15-^^*), at 
the accession of kings (1 K and at domestic 
rejoicings (Jer 31% Lk 15^), music and singing, 
and oftentimes dancing, were called in to give 
expression to the gladness of such occasions. 

Story-telling and riddles were a common diversion 
of the ancient Hebrews, as they are of the Arabs 
to this day (Jg 14^% Ezk 17% 1 K 10^). Feasts and 
wedding-parties were enlivened by such amuse- 
ments. Samson’s riddle (Jg 14^®), Avith bis wager 
that the g-uests will not be able to answer it 'within 
a week, is a specimen of the kind of thing that Avas 
common. As to games of chance and of skill, the Jews 
seem not to have knoAvn them till they learned them 
from the Greeks. The soldiers AA'ho, perhaps by means 
of the dice, cast lots for the seamless robe of Jesus, 
Avere Roman soldiers. There was a game among 
the ancient Greeks (see Liddell and Scott nnder 
/coXXajStJ'csj), in which one person covered his eyes 
and guessed which of his companions struck him ; 
and a similar game among the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59), in Avhich a man knelt Avith his 
face to the grotmd and had to guess Avho struck 
him on the back. W as this the idea of the insult 
olfered, Avhen the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Him, and struck Him on the face and blasphemously 
asked Him, ‘ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee If ’ 
(Lk 22®"). 

In NT, especially in the Acts and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the allusions are almost exclusively to 
the games and athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
We do read in the Epistle of St. James of ‘the 
crown of life which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him’ (Ja P®), but the allusion can 
be explained from JeAvish ideas Avithout reference 
to Greek games. In the Epistle to the HehreAvs 
(12^*^) Ave nave the imagery of the assembly [yi4>oi 
fjMpTj^pcav), of tbe contest {ujlup), of the race (rpexto/icv), 
of the training [lyKov aTodig^voi iravra), of the 
absorbed and eager racers (d^opwj/res), all most 
vividly set before us. It is in connexion with 
St. Paul, hoAvever, that these allusions are most 
frequent and distinct. Wherever the great 
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apostle travelled among the cities of the Greeks, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Athens, the athletic 
contests in which all rhe kindreds of the Grecian 
people took such pride met his eye, and furnished 
him with his aptest and most effective illustrations 
of the Christian life. The gymnasium or place of 
training, and the stadium or racecourse, were con- 
spicuous a.nd familiar in every considerable city. 

The foot-race occupies the largest place in the 
imagery of the apostle, as it was the contest 
which of all the Grecian games aroused the deepest 
interest and the keenest excitement. In his 
addresses reported in the Acts of the Apostles, St. 
Paul alludes to the foot-race, — describing John the 
Baptist as ‘fulfilling his course’ (6/)6 /aos, Ac 13-®), 
and speaking of himself as counting not even life 
dear unto him that he may finish his course {5p6/jLos) 
with joy (Ac 20-^). In his Epistles the image 
occurs again and again. In his very first Epistles 
he asks the prayers of the Thessalonians that the 
word of ‘ the Lord may run {rpixv) ^-nd be glorified ’ 
(2 Til 3^ RV). In his last, when the crown is full in 
view, he writes to Timothy, saying, ‘ I have fought 
the good fight {t6v KaXbv dyZva) ; I have finished 
the course ’ {rby dpopcov) (2 Ti 4’^* 2). His whole career 
as an apostle and as a follower of Christ, and that 
of his converts, is a race ; he is anxious ‘ lest by 
any means he should run, or had run, in vain’ 
(Gal 2-) ; he hopes to rejoice ‘in the day of Christ 
that he had not run in vain ’ (Ph 2^®) ; ‘ ye did 
run well,’ is his remonstrance to the Galatians; 
‘ who hath hindered you, that ye should not obey 
the truth ’ ’ (Gal 5^). 

In the Epistles to the Philippians and the Cor- 
inthians his employment of the imagery of thegames 
reaches its highest point : ‘ Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect ; hut 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth {irreKTeLubpLevos) unto 
those things which are before, I press (5cw/cw) toward 
the mark {a-Korbp), for the prize {j3pa^eLov) of the 
high calling (r^s dvco /cX'^crcws) of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph ; ‘Know ye not that they which 
run in a race (ol eu crra8i<p rpexoprss) run all, but one 
obtaineth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth in the games (ttBs 6 
dyojvL^bp&voi) is temperate in all things {iyKpare^srai 
irdpra). Now they do it that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible {^Oaprop 
o-riepavop^ . . . dtpdaprov). I therefore SO iTin, as not 
uncertainly ; so fight I {TrvKreijca, passing from the 
racer to the boxer), as not beating the air : but I 
buffet (i^TTWTTtdfw) my body, and bring it into bond- 
age (oovXaycaytZ) ; lest by any means, after that I 
have preached to others {KTjpd^as, having summoned 
others to the contest), I myself should he rejected 
{d8bKLfio9y driven in disgrace from the games as not 
having contended in accordance with the rules)’ 
(1 Co RV). The imagery in these passages 
is unusually full and rich. The strenuous, exciting, 
and definite purpose of the racer, the self-control 
imposed during the period of training, with the 
punishment of the body to make it more fit, the 
prize, the crown, the reward of the victor, the call 
to the contest, and the proclamation of the con- 
ditions, the chance of final disgrace if these are not 
properly observed (compare 2 Ti 2^®), are all set 
forth with a vividness that must have brought home 
powerfully^ and impressively, to those who were 
familiar with the Isthmian and Olympian games, 
the lessons of Christian instruction which the 
apostle wished to convey. 

In other passages there are allusions to the 
onlookers (1 Co 4®), to the umpire or judge (Col 3^® 
^pa^evirw • cf. Kara^pa^everoj of Col 2'« and notes of 
Lightfoot and Abbott ; 2 Ti 4^ o dUaios Kpiri^i), to the 
joy of victory (Ac 20^-^). To the gladiatorial spec- 
fcacles of the amp! itheatre, St. Paul makes what 


we may take to he a figurative reference (1 Co IB®* 
edTjpLopdxvcrci iv "Ei(picrip), At Ephesus St. Ihiul caJ* € 
in contact with the directors of the games held ir. 
the city of Diana. The Asiarchs (Ac ripes Kcd 
T^p 'Aa-tapxtbp cpres avT(p ^LXol) mentioned as friendly 
to the apostle have long been one of the puzzles 
of commentators, but it is now certain (see Hicks 
in his Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the iii. 

2, p. 81 ; and Ramsay, The Church in the llovmn 
Empire, ch. vii., and art. Asiauch) that those 
officials were the high priests of the worship ollered 
to the Roman emi^erors within tlie province of 
Asia. The cities of the province j oined together in 
an association for the Avorship of the emperois, and 
the head of the association Avas styled high ])riest 
and Asiarch. In this capacity he had to furnish 
every year funds for the celebration of the i)ro- 
vincial games in honour of the reigning Cyesar, 
and it appears that as the cult of the Ciesars and 
the AVorship of Diana Avere in close alliance, the 
games in honour of both Avould coincide, and he 
held in the month Artemision—the nmnth of May, 
sacred to Diana. 

Literature. — Low, Die, Lehensalter in der Jud<schen Litera- 
tUT, 1875; Howson, Metaphots of St. Paul, ch. iv. ; Percy 
Gardner, Aeu) Chapters in Creek liistoi'y, ch. ix. , KP.to, Snutli, 
Herzog, art. ‘Games.’ THOMAS KiCOL. 

GAMMADIM (on^j). — A term of very doubtful 
meaning, occurring in Ezk 27^^ ‘ The Gaiumadim 
(AV -im.s) Avere in thy towers.’ No place of the 
name of Gammad is known, but a proper name is 
what the context seems to demand. Probably, 
Cornill’s conjecture Dnau (Zemarites, Gn 10^^) is as 
good as any. Lagarde {Ononi. Sacr, li. 05) proposes 
DnDJ (they of Gorncr, Cappadocians [VJ). IiVm 
‘ valorous men,’ although supported by Geseniua 
[Thes, 292), has not commended itself to the 
majority of scholars. LXX has ^i5Xa/ces ; 8ymm. 
aiipears to have retwi nnp n^i, ‘ and also Modes.’ 

GAMUL (*?‘Da ‘AA^eaned’). — A chief of the Levitos, 
and head of the 24th course of jjriests, 1 Ch 24^^. 
See Genealogy. 

GARDEN (|3, properly ‘enclosure’ ; nja, const, 
in Ca 6^^ Est 1® T' ^ ; spiros ). — These terms }ii)pear to 
have been practically equivalent to the Armenian 
pardes (o-ns Neh 2^ Ca 4^^, Ec 2® [all]), Avhich in 
Asia Minor to-day is applied equally to fioAVer and 
vegetable gardens, orcliards, parks, and pleasure 
grounds. The garden planted eastward in Eden 
(Gn 28) combined the features of all ; and these 
Avere present in the JcAvish idea of paradise, 
7rcipd8€L<ros (Lk 23^®), Avhich in rabbinical language 
Avas py-j3. They figure again in Mohammea’s 
descriptions of el-Janneh, ‘ the garden,’ the Moslem 
paradise, Avherein flowing fountains, full rivers, 
shady trees, and abundant fruits are constantly 
named as attractions to *the faithful.’ 

Gardens are usually enclosed by hedges, dry- 
stone dykes with a layer of thorns built in near 
the top, or by walls of compressed mud, dried in 
the sun- as are the celebrated gardens that encircle 
Damascus. The cactus, or prickly pear, is a coui- 
mon hedge in the warmer districts. Its multi- 
tudinous sharp spines oiler a splendid defence 
against intruders ; but it is apt soon to become a 
harbour for venomous things. If one break 
through such a fence, he need not he surprised if a 
serpent bite him (Ec 10®). A nmd-huilt hut, or 
booth of wattled twigs, is erected for the watch- 
man within the enclosure. The ndtUr, or ‘ Avatch- 
man,’Js the modern representative of the 
(Job 27^®). He is not the gardener, but one who 
guards the fruits and vegetables from pillage. The 
gardener is named only once directly in S(‘,ripture. 
mprQvpb% (Jn 20^®). But gardening as a means of 
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livelihood has always been a popular calling in the 
East. 

Patches of land thus enclosed •were cultivated 
by most families in ancient times. Now, in Pales- 
tine, they are found only in the environs of larger 
towns. In some parts of Asia Minor every house 
has its own garden. 

Kings and men of wealth had extensive and 
beautiful garden'' adjoining or near to their resi- 
dences. ‘The king’s gardens’ at Jerusalem 
(2 K 25^, Nell 3^^] lay in the fat valley S.E., close 
by the Pool of Siloam. Recent excavation shows 
tivit the western wall of the pool may have been 
the parapet of ‘ the stairs that go down from the 
city of David,’ Nell Jan. 1897, p. 13; 

Oct. 1897, p. 264). The gate Gennath (Jos. BJ 
y. iv. 2) possibly took its name from the fact that 
it led to the gardens outside the city. It seems 
to have stood some distance E. of the Jaffa gate, 
where Uzziah once erected a tower of defence 
(2 Ch 26^). With the exception of the rose gardens, 
which had existed from the days of the prophets 
(Is 35^), no gardens were found in later Jerusalem, 
on account of the evil odour arising from decaying 
weeds and the manure employed. They crept up, 
however, close to the walls. Titus, incautiously 
ven tilling near to view the city, was surprised by 
the Jews, and escaped with difficulty, being en- 
tangled among the garden trenches and hedges 
winch ran out from the walls (Jos. BJ v. ii. 2). 
Kohchth speaks of planting great gardens and 
making pools for watering them (Ec 2‘h. Tradi- 
tion locates these in Wady Artds, S. of Bethlehem. 
Three gigantic reservoirs, lying in the head of the 
vale, are supplied by a series of springs. From 
these the gardens below were watered ; a supply 
also being carried to Jerusalem in conduits. These 
seem to be indicated by Josephus {Ant. viii. vii. 3) 
when lie speaks of a place Etliam, about 50 fur- 
longs from the city, with fine gardens, abounding 
in rivulets of water, whither Solomon used to drive 
in state in the early morning. The floor of the 
valley is still cultivated by the villagers of Artas, 
and yields richly, but the surrounding sloiies are 
rocky and bare. Possibly, there is a trace of the 
ancient deliglits of this neighbourhood in the name 
of a contiguous height, called by the Arabs Jebel 
el-Fursidis, ‘ Mount of the little Paradise.’ From 
the Targnni on Ec 2^ we learn that Solomon in- 
dulged Ills splendid tastes by cultivating in these 
gardens foreign trees and plants, ‘which the 
goblins and demons brought out of India.’ But 
the Targumist seems to identify these with ‘ the 
king’s gardens ’ mentioned above. ‘ The boundary, ’ 
he says, ‘ was from the wall that is in J erusalem, 
by the l3ank of the waters of Siloam.’ The grow- 
ing of exotics is paralleled by the monks of Sinai, 
but for a different reason. They are Greeks, not 
Arabs. And so, as Dean Stanley says {Sinai and 
Palsstim, p. 52), one ‘ sees in the gardens the pro- 
duce, not of the desert of of Egypt, but of the isles 
of Greece ; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the 
acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, the apple 
tree, the pop)lar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.’ 

Ahasuerus is said to have entertained all the 
notables of his empire with many and varied 
splendours, for seven days, in the garden attached 
to liis palace (Est P'^). For the pleasure of his 
queen, the king of Babylon constructed the re- 
nowned ‘ banging gardens,’ the Kp^jaao-rbs vapddeuros 
of Berosus (quoted by Jos. c. Ap. i. 19). Joakim, 
a rich Jew of the Captivity, ‘had a fair gpden 
joining unto his house ’ (Sus ^), in the seclusion of 
wliicli were all conveniences for bathing (v.^®). Of 
gardens on this princely scale there is an excellent 
illustration in el-Bahjek, the palace built for him- 
self by Abdullah I*isha near Acre. It is sur- 


rounded by a great extent of ground, beautifully 
laid out, wherein are resei voirs of water, and multi- 
tudinous conduits to all parts of the enclosure. 
Flowers of eveiy hue brighten the soil ; fruit trees 
vie with each other in season, offering their 
tempting burdens ; the homelier vegetables also 
have their place. The pleasant pathways, and 
retired and shady nooks, under embowering 
greenery, make a very paradise amid the exposed 
plain. 

Egypt w^as compared to ‘a garden of herbs.’ 
wateied ‘with the foot’; Palestine was a land 
‘Avhich drinketh water of the rain of heaven’ 
(Dt 11^^), Gardens could be made in Egypt 
wherever water could be led from the river. The 
ground was divided into compartments by little 
banks of earth, along wdiich ran the water 
channels. One side of the bank was broken down 
with the foot, allowing the water to flow into the 
division : the breach repaired with the foot, the 
stream was led into the next division, and so on 
until all were refreshed. This process may be 
seen to-day. In Palestine, for the most part, the 
presence of a spring, or a capacious cistern, was 
essential to the existence of a garden. In the 
Jordan Valley the river afforded abundant streams, 
which,- carrying beauty and fertility with them, 
made the plain as ‘the garden of the Lord’ 
(Gn 13^*^). But such gardens as those of Hebron, 
Nablfis, and Jenin — a\ herein we have a reminiscence 
of old En-gannim (Ca 4^®) — are created by the 
springs that gurgle up from under the mountains. 
The luxuriant groves around Jaffa depend upon 
deep wells, whence the water is raised by a chain 
of buckets revolving on a wdieel, turned usually by 
a span of mules. The wheels are of rude con 
striiction, the pinions often being formed of broken 
branches, and the creaking they make is not 
charming. The water is stored in a large tank, 
connected with the gardens by a network of 
cemented channels. Towards evening the outflow 
is opened, and throughout the orchards is heard 
the musical ripple of running water, and light 
figures dart among the trees, guiding the streams 
whither they will. This familiar scene is reflected 
in the proverb, ‘ the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord as the watercourses. He turneth it 
wiiithersoever he will’ (Pr 2D). Wisdom in her 
beneficent powder is compared to a ‘ stream from a 
river,’ and ‘a conduit into a garden’ (Sir 24^"^). 
Gardens, with plentiful supplies of water, W’ere 
to the Oriental suggestive symbols of prosperity. 
Balaam likens the si)reading tents ot Israel to 
‘ gardens by the river side ’ (Nu 24®). The house 
of Jacob restored to favour shall be ‘ like a watered 
garden’ (Is 58^^ Jer 31^-). By foul idolatries the 
sap of manhood is dried up, and men become ‘ as a 
garden that hath no w'ater’ (Is 1®®). 

Cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, so 
common in Egypt (Nu 11^), and probably also 
lettuce and endive, were gTown in Palestine, to- 
gether with such plants as coriander (Ex 
Nu 11'^), caper (Ec 12® RV), camphire or henna 
(Ca 1^^), cummin (Is 28‘-^* Mt 23’-^), mustard 
(Mt 13®^“®^), anise (Mt 23-*^), and rue (Lk ID-). 
Vines clung to almost every hillside. In olden 
times the mulberry, olive, fig, pomegranate, 
almond, and w'alnut (Ca 6^^) were 'W’ell known. 
The tappAah (Ca 2®-® 7®) w^as probably the apricot. 
To these the IMislma adds the quince, the citron, 
the medlar, and the service (G7ii7aiwi, L 4). To-day 
the orange, lemon, and peach grow luxuriantly in 
the groves, e.g. at Jaffa, Sidon, and Damascus. 
The banana flouiishes at Sidon ; wiule apples and 
pears are cultivated with moderate success. The 
ef|g x^lant, the tomato, and the potato, together 
with the homely cabbage, are found in almost 
every garden. See further under Fooi>^ 
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The gardens, with their shady foliage, have 
always been a favourite retreat for the people 
(luring the hotter seasons. It was reckoned a 
token of public peace and security, when a man 
c^uld sit without fear under his vine and tig tree, 
the two often growing together (Mic 4*^, Zee 
Many family meals are eaten under the shelter of 
spreading fig and mulberry. In the cool of the 
day companies assemble in the gardens ; as dark- 
ness falls, the light of a lamp swung on a bough 
twinkles through the greenery ; and sounds of 
laughter and song, accompanied by the twanging 
of the oicdy or the shrill voice of the pipe, are 
borne far upon the quiet air. When the fruits 
are ripening, and until they are safely gathered, 
many make their beds under the fruit trees. 

The secluded recesses among clustering trees 
and bushes made the gardens a popular resort for 
purposes of devotion. They were often the haunts 
of idolatrous worship (Is 1-^ 68^"). Baruch 

compares the idols, ‘gods of Vv'ood,’ set up in 
the gardens, with the ‘scarecrow,’ ttpo^clckolvlov^ 

m a garden,’ which ‘keej^eth nothing.’ An 
abiding charm clings to the slopes of Olivet, be- 
cause Jesus ‘ ofttimes resorted . . . with his dis- 
ciples’ to a garden there (Jn Lk 22'*®), where 
linger the deathless memories of Gethsemane. 
The Moslem who spreads his little carpet, and 
soleinnly prays to Allah under the shade of the 
trees he tends, is true heir to the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Orient. 

The garden sometimes contained the family 
comb or burial-cave. In the garden of Uzza both 
Manasseh and his son Amon found .sepultux-e 
(2 K 21-’*^). Nor can we forget that in the 
place where Jesus ‘was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new tomb, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There . . . they laid 
Jesus’ (Jn W. Ewing. 

GAREB (315). — One of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2S 23^^, 

1 Ch ID^). Like Ira, in the same verse, he is de- 
scribed as an Itlirite (n^'n), i.e. a member of one 
of the families of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2^). In 
notices of this kind, however, it is more usual to 
give the name of the locality to which the warrior 
belonged, and we should probably read with Wellh., 
in both cases, ‘of Yattir’ a town in the 

hill-country of Judah (Jos 15*^® 2 cf. 1 S 30^). 
See Ira. j. F, Stknning. 

GAREB' ( 3 ia). — A hill near Jerusalem, Jer 3P®. 
Its situation is uncertain, being located by .some, 
e.g. Riehm and Graf, to the S.W., while others 
place it to the N. of the capital. At the present 
day thf^re is a Wadij Gourah to the W. of Jeru- 
salem. (See Neubauer, Giog, p. 150). 

GARLAKB.— See Crown. 

GARLIC (d^c^ sh4m, tA a-KSgSa, aUia). — The bulb- 
lets of Allium sativum, L., still known in Arabic by 
the cognate thUm, It is now, as in the days of 
the ancient Egyptians (Nu IP), a favourite addi- 
lion to the complex stews and the roasts of the 
Orientals. It is cultivated everywhere in the 
East. Too often the natives reek with its stale, 
penetrating odour. G. E. Post. 

GARMENT.—See Dress. 

('oi-:n). — A gentilic name applied in a 
totally obscure sense to Keilah in 1 Ch 4^^^. The 
text in i he LXX is hopelessly confused (cf. Swete’s 
and see Kittel’s note in Haupt’s SaoredBks, of 


GARNER. — Gamer, which is now archaic if not 


obsolete, and granary, the foi'm now in use, V th 
come from Lat. granaria, a storehouse for grain 
(itself from graivmi, a grain, corn), the former 
through the Fr. gernier, a variant of gmder, the 
latter directly. Garner occurs in 2 )lu. Ps 144 ^^ 
(o'\D, the only occurrence) ; JI (nn^nx, a commoii 
word, used both of stores of any kind and of store- 
houses for any purpose; the Eng. word ‘garner’ 
is narrower in meaning) ; and Sir P" (ra dTroSoxeia 
aa ; a word peculiar to Sir, where it 
occurs also 39^'^ EV ‘receptacles,’ Cowley and 
Neubauer ‘treasure’; and 50^ EV ‘cistern’: it 
is also of wider use than ‘garner,’ being applie(I 
in the last two cases to receptacles for water). 
In NT ‘garner ’ is used in the sing., Mt 3^^=Lk 3^^ 
ia.TTod'/jKTj, elsewhere in NT tr*^ ‘barn,’ Ivlt 6-^^ KP**, 
Lk 12^® ^^). Chaucer {Frol, to Cajit. Tales, 592) 
says of the Reve, ‘Wei coude he kepe a gerner 
and a binne’ ; and T. Adams, Works, i. 87, says, 
‘ The Lord sends grain, and the devil sends 
garners.’ 

RV retains the subst. in all those occurrences, 
and introduces the verb, Is 62 ^ ‘They that have 
garnered it shall eat it’ (vrpxa ; AV'’ ‘gathered,’ 
which RV uses for the verb rynpo, which occurs 
in the same verse). J. Hastings. 

GARRISON.— See War. 

GAS (rdy, AV Gar), 1 Es — His sons were 
among the ‘temple servants.’ The last nine 
names in this list, of whom Gas is one, have no 
corresponding names^ in the lists of Ezra an(l 
Nehemiah. The AV form is deiived from the 
Aldine text. 

GASHMU (5C)f3, ToVeg, Neh 6^). — A form of the 
name Geshem (which see), probably representing 
the pronunciation of N. Arabian dialect. Proper 
names with the termination (i) arc found in 
Nabatican inscriptions. The words ' and Gashmu 
saith ’ do not occur in the older MSS of LXX ( ABi<*). 

H. A. White. 

GATAM (Doya).— The son of Eliphaz (Chi 38^^ = 

1 Ch P®), and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36^®) 
W'hich has not been identilied. 

GATE.— 1. w, root ‘ cleave,’ ‘ divide ’ (?) ; 
a gate or entrance of a cawp (Ex 32^“), city (Jos 
W'), palace (Est 2^^), or UmpU (2 Ch 23-®) ; irdKy), 
porta, 2. yi^i Aram., only in Dgnicd. A gate or 
mouth as of a fmmace (3-®). Gate of the King or 
Royal Coiirt (2-^®). Corresponding terms in Arabic 
and Turkish are used of the califs and Turkish 
emperors, and of the Persian court (Gesen.) ; cf. 
evpa, fores, ‘porter,’ ‘doorkeeper’ (of the 

Temple), occurs in Ezr The usual Heb. term 
is 3. nnD, root ‘open.’ The entrance oj 

the gate of a city (Jos 20“^, Jg 9®®). 4. njji, root 
‘ hang down ’ ; the leaf of a door, dual, folding 
doors such as the gates of a city ; /cXtcrlas, valva. 
For Doorway and Door, and distinction between 
nbi and see House. 

City gateways among the Greeks and Romans 
in later days appear to liave been principally used 
for making secure the city, but in early times 
among the Greeks and at all times in S,^ria they 
have been used for many public purposes, and 
w'ere important positions in the economy of the 
state. Jerome says that as the Hebrews were for 
the most part emi)loyed in labouring in the Held, 
it‘ was -wisely provided that assemblies^ should be 
held at the city gates, and justice administered 
there in a summary manner, that those labouring 
men who were busy at their work might lose no 
time, and tliat the country people might not be 
obliged to enter and spend their time there 
(Cruden, Cone. s. ‘Gate’). 
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^ The gate of the city in the early dawn of against the gates (Ezk 21 --), though Ezekiel ( 4 -) 
civilization "was the ordinary place of public re- also appears to speak of the ram being used round 
sort^ for the transaction of business and adminis- about, against the walls. Among the Mace- 
tration of justice, and for discussing the news, donians the ram first became an important mili- 
just as the doorway of the house was the place tary engine in the time of Philip and Alexander 
where private business was despatched and friendly the Great (of. Thuc. li. 76). 

greetings exchanged. It was also the place of the At the siege of Rabbah (c. B.C. 1000) the 
markets, where goods were exposed for sale. garrison made a sortie, and the army of Israel 

Geseniuh gives the foil, explanation ( 5 .'?;. ‘At was ‘upon them even unto the entering of the 
the gates of cities there was forum (nm), where gate ’ (2 11 -^). In the attack on the strong tower 

trials were held, and the citizens assembled, some within the city of Thebez (c, B.C. 1170), Abimelech 
of them for business and some to sit at leisure went hard unto the door of the tower to bum it 
to look on and converse (Gn 19^ Rn 4^^, Pr 31-“, with fire (Jg 9®-). Nehemiah (B.C. 444) also speaks 
La P) ; whence “in the gate,” often for “in the of the city gates being burnt with lire (Neh P 
forum,” “in judgment,” Dt 25", Job 5^ 31-\ Ps 127^ and Jeremiah prophesies that the high 

Pr 22--^, Is 29-\ Am 5^*^* Cf. further Driver gates of Babylon shall be burned with fire (Jer 51^“). 

on Am 5^*^. The word am is rendered by Gesenius The breaking of gates of brass and cutting in sunder 
— ( 1 ) a street, ( 2 ) open place, forttm, i.:. an ample the bars of iron is spoken of (Ps 107^^ Is 45-'’). 
space at the gate of Oriental cities wdiere trials City gateways, in order to be secure against 
were held, and wares set forth for sale, 2 Cli 32*^ ; these various forms of attack, required flanking 
cf. Nell Ezr 10 ^. In RV ‘ hroad place^ his towers (2 Ch 14”^ 26*^ 32^, Ps 48^^, Ca 8 ^^ Ezk 26^) to 

been substituted in several instances for ‘ street ’ 5 protect the entrance, and galleries above (2 S 
the tr“ proposed in QPR is IS-'*- ^), from which the defenders could throw 
In the earliest days the city gate is mentionC'd boiling pitch and oil upon the assailants : there 
as the place of public resort, where people met for were probably two sets of gates, one to each 
business and to discuss news. Gn 19^ ‘ And Lot entrance, with a courtyard or barbican between, 
sat in the gate of Sodom ’ ; Gn 23^® ‘ Ephron the ‘ And David sat between the two gates, and the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of the watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
children of Heth at the gate of his city ’ ; Gn 34^^ the wall ’ (2 S 18-^^). There was a chamber over 
‘ And Hamor and Shecliem his son came unto the the gate (2 S 18^). Possibly, at the outer entrance 
gate of theii city, and communed with the men of there was a portcullis or cataracta, wdiich is 
tjieir city ’ ; 1 S 4^® ‘ Eli sat upon his seat by the described by Vegetius as an ancient contrivance ; 
side of the gate watching the way’; 2 S 15'^-® and it has been suggested (‘ Cataracta,’ in Smith’s 
‘ Absalom stole the hearts of die men of Israel at Die. Gr. and Horn. Antiquities) that it is alluded 
the gate of the city ’ ; Neh 8 ^ ‘ Ezra the scribe read to in the passage, ‘ Lift up your heads, 0 ye 
the law to the people gathered together into the gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ’ 
broad place (forum) before the w’ater ^ate.’ (Ps 24''* ^ ; cf. Jer 20^ 51®®). 

The gate was also used for administration of Rooms would be required for the guard of the 
mstice, deliberation, and audience for kings, etc. gate, for the porters, and for the Avatchmen, and 
Dt 2 P® the stubborn and rebellious son is to be t^he entrance gateway would require to be of con- 
brouu’ht before the elders of the city at the gate ; siderable dimensions, where the people of the city 
Dt 25"^ if the man does not like to take his brother’s could readily congregate. Being or so great im- 
wife, she shall go up to the gate unto the elders ; portance from a defensive point of view, the chief 
Jos 20"* the manslayer shall declare his cause officer of the city would naturally take great 
before the elders of the city of refuge at the enter- interest in its secure condition ; and being on the 
ing in of the gate; Rii 4^ Boaz consulted the high road from the country the traders would 
elders at the gate concerning Ruth’s property ; brmg their wares there, and would be detained 
2 S 19® king David sat in the gate, and the people there before entry for examination and toll. Thus 
came oefore him ; 1 K 22^^ the kings of Israel the vicinity of the gate would naturally become the 
and Judah sat in an open place at the entrance public place of resort for business and pleasure, 
of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets where also justice could be administered and 
prophesied before them; Jer 38^ king Zedekiah punishment meted out. 

sat in the gate of Benjamin ; La 5^^ ‘ The elders As civilization and luxury increased, the gate- 
have ceased from the gate ’ ; Am 5 ^^ ‘Ye that ways seem to have been less used among the 
afflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside Greeks and Romans, the Agora or Basilica, or 
the needy in the gate from their right’ ; Zee 8 ^® forum and portico, being placed near the royal 
‘Judge truth and the judgment of peace in your palace, or, in a seaport town, near the harbour; 
gates ’ ; Ps 69^^ ‘ They that sit in the gate speak and the markets were divided up according to the 
against me.’ articles sold there (Polyb. ix. 47, x. 19). Some 

Until the battering-ram was perfected with its articles, such as salt fish, seem to have been sold 
machinery, so as to he serviceable against heavy outside the gates (Aristoph. EquU. 1246). But 
stone walls, the gate Avas the only point in a Avell- even in late days among the Greeks and Romans 
built city wall Avhere a successful assault could be the gates were surmounted by towers (Virg. Aen. 
made, and there is constant reference in the Bible vi. 552), and Polybius (xv. 29) calls a building at 
to ‘war in the gates’ (Jg 5®), and to them that Alexandria ‘the gatehouse at the palace used for 
turn the battle to the gate (Is 28®), and shall the transaction of public business.’ The entrances 
speak with the enemies in the gate (Ps 127®, where, to military camps (eastra) w’ere, when necessity 
however, the enemies are perhaps only forensic). arose, defended W towers (Ciesar, B. G. viiL 9). 

In the account of the assault on Abel-beth- The gateway at Treves, so late as the time of the 
maacah in the time of David, EV says that the emperor Constantine, Avas built in such a style aa 
people that Avere Avith Joab ‘ battered the wall to shows that it was intended to be used during 
throw it down ’ (2 S 20^®) ; but the' meaning of the peace for the object of chil government. 

Hebrew nsinn D'nTT^iD is doubtful. See Driver, In Syria the vicinity of the gate has alAvays 
Text of Sam. 265. Mention is made in Deuter- been the focus of business transactions, bun ac 
onoiny (20’'®M of building bulAA arks (lixD, lit. ‘siege,’ Greek and Roman influences prevailed, no doubt 
i.e. siegeworks) against a city in Avar ; yet, even the gate did not occupy, for a time, so important 
as late as the final taking of Jerusalem by the a position in the social life of the people ; and 
Assyrians (B.C. 588), the battering-ram was used markets Avere constructed in various part? of the 
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city apart from the gates. In the latter days of 
Jerusalem the upper city is called by Josephus 
(lVf6rs, V. iv. 1) the Agora or market place; the 
sheep market uas on the north side of the temple, 
near the pool of Bethesda (Jn 5-) ; and a place is 
mentioned outside the second ^va^l where were the 
merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market 
of cloth (Jos. JFars, V. viii. 1), In early days, 
hoAvever, the markets were probably close to the 
gates, ‘ To-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria 
(2 K 7' ; cf. Neh 13i«- 

In the Assyrian cities the gateways "were either 
arclied or had flat stone lintels, with flanking 
towers and overhead galleries, as at Kliorsahacl 
(Layarcl, Nimveh^ ii. 388, 395, and has-relief in 
British INIuseum, ‘Assyria,’ 25, 26, 49). Hero- 
dotus (i. 179) and Ctesias state that the walls of 
Babylon were furnished with 100 brazen gates, 
with lintels and sideposts of the same material, 
and with 250 towers to protect the yveaker parts. 
Jeremiah (51^-^* 5*^) speaks of burning these gates. 
In Nebuchadrezzar’s account of Babylon, stamped 
on the bricks, the great gates are described as 
made of cedarwood covered with copper, with 
thresholds of bronze. 

In the later Egyptian temples the gates appear 
to have been fortified (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 
i. 409). At Pompeii may be seen a gateway pro- 
tected by a portcullis, with a barbican, within 
which again were gates of wood and iron. 

Besides the open space or forum at the entrance 
of the city gate, there w^as evidently an open place 
of assembly near the entrance to the temple and 
before the gate of the royal palace. At Jerusalem 
there w'as the broad place before the \vater gate, 
which appears to have been on the south side of 
the outer court of the temple (Neh 8^^*). At 
Shush an, Mordeeai went to the broad place of the 
city before the king’s gate ; and queen Esther made 
her petition to king Ahasuerus at the king’s gate 
(Est 4^ 5^ ; cf. Herod, iii. 120, 140). Daniel sat in 
the gate of the king (Dn 2-^^). ^ It is not improbable 
that in Est and Dn ‘ gate ’ is used by metonymy 
for ‘palace’ or ‘king’s ccnrt.’ Cf. the modern 
‘ Sublime Porte.’ 

The gates were closed ajjd guarded by night. 
Jos 2®*'^ ‘About the time of the shutting of the 
gate, when it was dark’; Neh 7^ 'Let not the 
gates of Jerusalem be opened till the sun be hot: 
and while they stand on guard let them shut the 
doors, and bar ye them ’ ; Is 60^^ ‘ Thy gates also 
shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor night ’ ; Rev 21-^ 'And the gates thereof 
shall in no wise be shut by day (for there is no 
night there) ’ ; Neh 13^'*’ ‘ When the gates of Jeru- 
salem began to be dark before the sabbath, I com- 
manded that the doors should be shut’ The 
gateways of palaces and temples were highly 
ornamented— those of Nimroud (B.C. 884), Perse- 
polis, and Khorsabad (Fergusson, Archit. pp. 154, 
160, 174) \vere flanked by colossal figures of animals, 
winged bulls at Nimroud and Khorsabad. The 
doors of city gates were usually plated with iron 
or copper, to prevent their being easily burnt or 
broken (Ps 107^®, Is 45^). In the temple of Solomon 
(1 K 6^1) the doors leading to the Holy of Holies 
w^ere of olive wood, with carvings of cherubim and 
palm trees, and overlrdd wuth gold. The doors to 
the temple were of eyjiress wood, carved in like 
manner, and overlaid with gold, with doorposts of 
olive wood (1 K 2 K 3 Ezk 4p3^-). Josephus 
( Wars, Y. V. 3) speaks of nine of the gates of the 
temple courts being covered wdth gold and silver, 
while the east gate of the inner court (the Beautiful 
Gate of Ac 3-) was of Corinthian brass, and greatly 
excelled the others. These gates were 30 cubits 


high and 15 broad, while the doors of the east gat® 
were 40 cubits high and lequiicd 20 men to close 
them, and had holts fastened deeply into the solid 
stone threshold (Jos. Wars, V. v. 3, VI. v. 3). 

The bars, bolts, locks, etc. , of doors of gato\vays 
were the same as those used for doors of housas, 
but larger in pioportion (see HouSK). 

In some cities of Syria the doois Avero made of 
massive pieces of stone. Buckingham {ArfrJ? 
Tribes, p. 221) describes ponderous doors of stone 
m the Eauran, 15 in. thick, closed on the inside 
with bars. Burckliardt [Syria, p. 99) mentions 
doors of the city gate at Kuffir, 10 ft. high, of 
single pieces of stone ; he also mentions doors at 
Ezra, of one piece, 4 in. thick, some upwards ol 
9 ft- in height, turning upon hinges worked out ol 
the stone. 

Maundrell [Early Travels, p. 447, A.D. 1097) men- 
tions large stone doors to tombs at Jerusalem, 6 
in. thick, turning on hinges of the same piece with 
the door. Schumacher [Northern AjUm, p. 71) 
gives a sketch of a basalt door to a tomb at Urnm 
I^eis (Gadara), 4 ft. high, 7 in. thick, with stone 
hinges, and a lock an<l bolt which can be pushed 
home and withdrawn from the outside. Gatos of 
single precious stones are mentioned iioetically (la 
54^*^, Rev 21-^). 

At the present day the people of the East have 
reverted to their primitive customs regarding the 
uses of the gate, and many biisinoss and social 
duties are carried out there. Thomson [LaMtl and 
the Booh, i. p. 31) mentLons having seen at tlada 
the Kddi and his court sitting at the entrance of 
the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of 
cases in the aiuligneo of all that went in and out 
thereat. At Suakin in 1880 the present writer 
found it necessary to sit at the gate to transact 
official business in order that the public might freely 
approach and relate their grievances. Bertrandoii 
de la Broqudre [Early Travels, p. 341), A.D. 143,3) 
gives an interesting account of his reception at. the 
court of the Turks, the ‘ Sublime Forte,’ at Gon- 
stantinople. The ambassadors were received at the 
gate of the palace, and all business was transacted 
there. Chardin relates (vii. 308) that tlio princi])al 
gate of the I'oyal palace of Ispahan was hold sacred, 
and used by criminals as a place of refuge. The 
present writer conducted all his businosH tiausais- 
tions with the governors of Al-Arish, Nukl, and 
Akabah in 1882 at the gate, whore there wma^. 
arched roofs giving protection from the sun and 
rain, and seats for the adniinistraiion of justicun 
At Nukl the council chamber was immediately 
over the gate. The city gateways of the present 
day have u.sually flanking towers and overh( 3 ad 
galleries, with an arched passage within, so that a 
second set of gates may bo erected inside the 
barbican or courtyard. ‘ Frequently in the gates 
of cities, as at Mosul, these recCHSos are used as 
shops for the sale of wheat and barley, bread and 
grocery’ (Layarcl, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 57 note). 
Morier [Second Journey through Persia, p. 189) 
speaks of the market for mules, asses, and camels 
held every morning outside the gate of Teheran, 
and also states that temporary shops and tents of 
sellers of all sorts of goods wore erected there. 
Denham and Clapperton [Discoveries in Africa, 
i. 216, 217) speak of tlie markets for slaves, sheep 
and cattle, wheat, rice, etc,, outside one of tlie 
principal gates of a town. At Jerusalem there ic 
an extensive temporary market outside the Jaffa 
gate on a Sunday morning, and here also is the 
principal place of public execution. 

The gate of a city is necessarily the jflaco for 
the collector of local customs to sit to receive 
the moneys due for commodities entering the cily 
(Mt 9»). 

These gateways are often very highly oriia« 
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men ted 5 sentenees from the Koran being inscribed on 
the doorways and on the doors (ef. Dt Is 54^-, Rev 
2pi). _ Manndrell [Early Travels, p. 488, A.D. 1G97), 
speaking of Damascus, says, ‘ In these walls you find 
the gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety/ 
The city gates of the present day are usually two- 
leaved, of wood studded with iron nails, and often 
covered with iron or copper plates. As in olden 
times, the gates of walled cities, such as Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Cairo, etc., are closed at night 
(Robinson, BRP iii. 455 ; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 25). 

Burying places were outside the gate (Lk 7^-) ; 
so was the TrpoaGvxn at Philippi (Ac 16^^) ; Jesus 
suffered ‘ without the gate,’ He 13^'-^ (cf. Lv 24^-^, Nu 
15^^, 1 K etc.). 

The word " gate ’ is used, in a figurative sense, in a 
variety of ways. It is used, esp. in Dt, to denote 
the city itself, ^ And thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemy’ (Gn 22^*^ 24®*^, Dt 12^**^). We read also 
of the gate of heaven (Gn 28^^) ; the gate of the Lord 
(Ps 118-^) ; the gates of death (Ps 9^-^) ; the gates of 
the grave (Is 38^*^) ; the gates of Hades (Mt 16^®). 
The gate from its importance and defensive strength 
becomes the synonym for strength, power, and 
dominion. ‘ Thou shaft call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise’ (Is 60^®) ; ‘The Lord loveth 
tho gates of Zion ’ (Ps 87^) ; ‘ Lift up your lieads, 0 
ye gates’ (Ps 24*^); in time of calamity the gates 
howl and languish, lament and mourn (Is 14®^ 3-®, 
Jer 14^). By metonymy ‘the gates’ meant those 
who administered justice at the gates and held 
government (Horn. II. ix. 312 ; cf. Mt 16^®). 

To keep and watch over the temple, city, and 
palace gates were porters (doorkeepers) and w^atch- 
nien ( 1 ;?^, Bvptapjs, ^rvXojpjs, portarius, janitor). In 
the temple of Jerusalem the duties of keeping the 
gates ultimately devolved upon the Levites ( I Oh 
gisf. 2 Ch 3P^ Jer 35*^). In the time of the 
Chronicler 4000 of the Levites were porters (door- 
keepers) about the temple (1 Ch 23®), and the porters 
waited at every gate (2 Ch 35^®). The location of 
the portei's at the gates is given in 1 Ch 26. 

In the palace of Shushan (Est 2-^ 6-) the king’s 
chamberlains kept the door. In the time of our 
Lord it is mentioned that a maid kept the door of the 
court of the high priest at Jerus. ( J n 18^®, cf. Ac 12^^). 
There were also porters and watchmen to the city 
gates. David sat between the two gates at Maha- 
naim, and the watchman went up over the gate 
and called unto the porter (2 S 18^®). The lepers 
called to the porters of the city of Samaria (2 K 
7^®). Nehemiah on rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem speaks of appointing the porters, and 
appointing watches of the inhabitants (Neh 7^^*) ; 
he also set his servants over the gates wdien they 
were shut on the Sabbath (Neh 13^^). There were 
also guards to the g^tes (2 K 11®) and guard 
chambers (1 K 14^). Keepers of prison doors are 
spoken of (Ac 5^^ 12®). 

The porter or doorkeeper [dvpojpSs) of a fold is 
spoken of as opening to the shepherd (Jn 10®). 
In private houses there were doorkeepers to watch 
the entrance ( Mk 13 In Greek and Roman houses 
there was a small room [dvpdjv, cella) for the porter 
and also for his dog, which was usually kept in 
the hall to guard tlie house (Aristot. O&con. i. 6 ; 
Plato, Frotag. p. 314 ; Aristoph. Eqidt. 1025 ; 
Tibull. i. 1. 56). C. Warkei^. 

GATH (na 'wine-press’; LXX ; Jos. VLrra ; Vulg. 

Geth), one of the five royal cities of the Philistines 
(Jos 13®, 1 8 6^’'), the site of which is still uncertain, 
though its position can be located, within a radius 
of a few miles, from the various references to it in 
Scripture. The preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of its identity with the village of Tell es-Sdfi, 
the Blanch egarde of the Crusaders; while some 
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authorities give reasons for identifying it with the 
village of Beit Jibrin^ which is also identified as 
Eleutheropolis. These two sites are about 8 
miles apart, within that portion of the Sheplielah 
or undulating country which was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, and is recognized as being witliin the 
border of the Philistines. According to Josepliiib, 
hoAvever [A7it. V. i. 22), Gath was in the territory 
of Dan, and is coupled with Janinia as though in 
its vicinity on the southern border of the territory. 

Gath is not mentioned in Jos as having been 
allotted to either the tribe of Judah or Dan, but 
all the references to it indicate that it was close to 
the border separating these two tribes : in common 
with Ashdod and Gaza, it remained in possession 
of the Anakim after Joshua had destroyed them 
out of all the other cities of Palestine (Jos 11--). 

Gath was a fenced city of considerable import- 
ance, and was constantly the scene of struggles 
between the Philistines and Israelites, and vas 
taken and retaken by either side (IS 7^^ 17'^'®^, 

2 S 21-’®, 2 K 1217, 1 Ch 7®i IS^ 20®, 2 Ch 11® 26®). 

The journey of the ark of God from Ashdod to 
Gath (1 S 5), and thence by Ekron to Beth-shemesli 
and Kiriath-jearim, indicates the site of Gath to 
have been near the boundary-line between Dan 
and Judah. The account of the flight of the 
Philistines on the death of Goliath, ‘ by the way 
to Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron’ 
(1 S 17®*“), gives the same indication. 

Gath remained a stronghold of the Philistines 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and the latter 
twice (but see David, i. 564^) took refuge there : 
first, when he fled from Saul at Gibeah (1 S 2D®) 
he went to Achish the king of Gath, and being 
discovered, feigned himself mad in their hands ; 
secondly, when he again fled from Saul at the head 
of 600 men, he dwelt with Achish at Gath, and 
formed a friendship wuth him (1 S 27®) and with 
the Gittites, 600 of whom came after him from 
Gath when he reigned in Jerusalem, and accom- 
panied him- under Ittai the Gittite on his flight 
from Jerusalem over Jordan (2 S when his 

son Absalom conspired and stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel. 

Rehoboam fortified Gath (2 Ch 11®), but it seems 
to have fallen again into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, as Uzziah ‘brake down the wall of Gath’ 
(2 Ch 26®) when he went forth and warred against 
the Philistines. Amos about this time sj^eaks of 
‘ Gath of the Philistines ’ (Am 6® ; see Driver’s 
note). The last reference to Gath as an existing (?) 
city is in the Bk. of Mieah (1*®), in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, ‘ Declare ye it not at 
Gath.’ Both Ashdod and Ekron are referred to in 
the times of Josiali (Zeph 2^) and after the Exile 
(Zee 9®), but Gath has disappeared from history. 
It may have been destroyed when Hezekiah smot-^ 
the Philistines even unto Gaza (2 K 18®), or when 
Sennacherib ‘ came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them’ (2 K 18^®), as it plays no 
further part in history. 

Little is learned concerning the site of Gath by 
reference to Eusebius and Jerome. Gath is stated 
to have been 5 Roman miles north of Eleutheropolis 
toAvards Diospolis (Lydda), while Gath-riiumon, a 
Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, is stated as about 
12 miles from Diospolis towards Eleutheropolis : 
this Avould in each case indicate a site close to 
Tell es-Sdfi, which is situated Avithin the boundary 
of the tribe of Judah, and is noAvliere near the site 
which Gath-riniinon is supposed to have occupied 
in Dan, not far from Joppa and Lydda. It may, 
then, be assumed that both these references are to 
the royal Gath of the Philistines and not to Gath- 
riinmon [Onomast s. ‘ Gath ’). Jerome in another 
AA^ork {Comm, in Mic D^) states that Gath, one of 
the five cities of the Philistines, Avas situated ueax 
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tlie borders of Judah on the way from Eleutheropolis 
to Gaza, and was then a very large village. There 
is obviously a mistake in the word ‘ Gaza,’ as the 
way indicated does not go near the borders of 
Judah. Eusebius further mentions the Gath to 
which the ark was taken from Ashdod on the way 
to Ekron as lying between Antipatris {^as el- Ain) 
and Jamnia [Yebna] ; tliis line lies within the tribe 
of Ban, and the Gath thus located appears to be 
Gath-rimmon and not the roynl Gath. 

The Crusaders considered Gath to be identical 
with Jamnia {Yebna), and erected there the castle 
of Ibelin, which Benjamin of Tudela [Early Travels, 
p. 37) identifies with Jabneh, now Yebna (Will. 
Tyr. 15. 24. 25). 

The vieAV that Gath, Bethgabra, Eleutheropolis, 
and 'Beit Jibrtn are all one and the same city is 
based by Thomson [Land and Book) and Canon 
Tristram [Bible Places) on the ground that Beth- 
gabra and Beit J ibrtn may be rendered ‘ house of 
the giants’ (Anakim), and on the finding of the name 
Kh&rbet Gat among the ruined heaps at Beit Jibrin, 
and also on the assumption that Mareshah was a 
suburb of Gath (2 Ch 11^, Mic from the con- 
nexion of the words in those two passages. As, 
however, the word Gath in Hebrew signifies 
‘ w'ine-press,’ and as the Anakim at one time occu- 
pied all the territory round about, this proposal 
cannot he pressed home. 

The view generally accepted is that proposed by 
Porter in 1857, viz. that Gath is represented by 
the site of the modern village of Tell es-Sdfi. 
The position generally satisfies all the geographical 
references so far as they go, and for a fenced city 
if is naturally a very strong site, having precipitous 
sides towards the wmst. The only difficulty is that 
the sites of Ekron, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and 
other Philistine fenced cities do not present any 
natural features capable of defence; they are 
simply mounds on the undulating plain, and it 
may be that Gath may yet be discovered as a 
mound somewhere near Tell es-Sdfi. If it had 
such pronounced natural features for defence as 
the hill in question has, it is difficult to understand 
how its existence can have so completely dis- 
appeared from history after the time of king 

0 0 X ^ jtx 

Tell es-Sdfi [BRP^ ii. pp. 29-32) is an isolated 
oblong hill or ridge stretching from north to south 
between the Shephelah to the east and the plains 
of Philistia to the west, Wady es-Sunt (the 
valley of Elah) passing hy on the north. It stands 
out conspicuously towards the north, south, and 
west, about 300 ft. above the plain and 700 above 
the Mediterranean ; and, presenting on three sides 
many hundred feet of white precipices, would as a 
fenced city have been remancably strong. There 
are many caves and excavations on the northern 
scarps ; water is obtained to the west at the foot 
of the hill. The name signifies * the white hill,’ 
and it can he seen at several hours’ distance to 
north and west. 

On the top is a modem village of mud huts with 
a sacred wely. There are still remains of drafted 
stones visible, remnants of the old castle of 
Blanchegarde [Alba Specula), erected in a.d. 1144 
by Euike ot Anjou as a check against the incur- 
sions of the Saracens from Ashkelon. It was 
taken by Saladin in a.d. 1191 and dismantled, but 
was again fortified by Richard of England in the 
following year. It continued for some centuries as 
a place of importance in the hands of the IMoslems. 
(See, in addition to the authorities cited above, 
G. A. Smith, HGB.L 194 ffi j Gautier, Souvenb's de 
Tew-Sainte, 93). C. WaereK. 

^ GATH-HEPHER( T'nn m ' wine-press of digging 
in Jos 19^® with n locale npri which AY mis- 


takenly tr, Gittah-hepher). — The home of the 
prophet Jonah (2 K 14'^'), and on the border of 
Zehuiun and Naphtali near Japliia and Rimmon 
(Jos 19'“ which have been identified in the 
villages of Ydfa and Ittimindneh. 

There is a general concurrence in the identifica- 
tion of Gath-heplier with the present village of 
el-Meshhed [SWP i. pp. 363-367), the site ot one 
of the many Moslem tombs of Neby Yfinas, the 
prophet Jonah. This village is regarded by both 
Christians and Moslems as being the home of the 
prophet Jonah, and there appears to be a chain of 
tradition supporting this view. About 2^ miles to 
the west of el-Meshhed is the village of Sefftirieh, 
where there are still the remains of a castle and 
church identified by Robinson [BBP ii. 345) as 
the site of the Sepphoris of Josephus, the Tsippori 
of the Rabbins, a place not mentioned in Scripture, 
but afterwards called by the Romans Diocmsarea. 
Jerome says [Promm. in Jonam) that the ho iie 
and tomb of the prophet Jonah were shown at a 
small village 2 miles from Sepphoris or Biocaesarea 
on the road to Tiberias. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th cent, states that the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah was shown in his time near Sepphoris 
Travels in Palestine, p. 89). Isaac Ohelo in the 
14th cent, states that the name of Gath-hepher w’as 
Meshad (Carmoly, Itin. p. 256). The rabbinical 
writers state that the tomb of Jonah the prophet 
was shown at Gath-hepher on a hill near Sepphoris. 
The wehj or mahdn has two domes, and is very 
conspicuous, dominating the plain on the north at 
a height of 1250 ft. above the Mediterranean. 

Literature. — Besides the authoritios cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socm, Pal. 252 ; Reland, Pat. ii. 780 ; NeuMuer, 
Geog. du Talm. 200 f C. WaRREN. 

GATH-RIMMOl^ vplsTn:).— There are perhaps tw^o 
places mentioned of this name. 

1. A Levitical city in the territory of Ban (Jos 
21^, 1 Ch 6®^), situated near Jehud, Bene-berak, 
and Me-jarkon, not far from Joppa (Jos 19'^®). 
The site has not been ascertained. This is prob- 
ably the Gath mentioned by Eusebius as lying 
between Antipatris and Jamnia [Onom. s. ‘Gath’). 
A Gath-rimmon is mentioned as lying between 
Biospolis and Eutheropolis, but tins reference is 
probably to the royal city of Gath. See Gath. 

2. A town of Manasseh, west of Jordan (Jos 21*^), 
assigned to the Levites. It is only once mentioned, 
with no indication whatever of its situation within 
the tribe of Manasseh. It follows immediately 
after Gath-rimmon of Ban in the previous verse ; 
and as the LXX has 'leiSadd (B) or Bat^o-d (A), and 
the parallel passage in 1 Ch 6’*^ has Bileam (Q.i^'p?), 
it is possibly an error of the transcribers. Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. would read in Jos 21^“^ dA^:, and identify this 
with the place referred to in 1 Ch 6^^* (so also Bennett 
in SBOT on Jos ad loc.). See further Ibleam. 

C. \Yarren. 

GAULANITIS (rauXai^tris). — The name of a dis 
trict east of the Sea of Galilee, and frequently 
mentioned by Josephus, together with Tradionitis, 
Auranitis, and Batancea. It is from Gaulon, 
Va\.\(hv, which is the Gr. form of the Heb. word 
Golan, of which the modern Arab, representa- 
tive is Jauldn. Could we locate with certainty 
Golan, which 'was the northernmost of the three 
cities of refuge east of the Jordan, we should have 
the central or chief city of the district in question, 
and thus be able, no doubt, to determine its geo- 
graphical limits more definitely. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Gaulanitia 
fell to his son Philip, and during his long reign 
was a portion of his dominions [Ant. XVIII. iv. 6), 
It was divided into two parts, Upper and Lower, 
and belonged to Agrippall., from whom it revolted 
to the Romans in a.d. 66-70 (Josephus, Xi/e, 37 1 
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fVars, III, iii. 5, iv. i. 1). The province could not 
have been of great extent ; it was free fioni liills, 
having some portions rocky and others exceedingly 
fertile. It is a part of the great east-Jordan 
jdateau, and rises some 2000 ft. above the sea-level. 

J udging from existing ruins, this region was once 
densely populated. See on the whole subject 
Schumacher, The Jauldn, S. Mlreill. 

GAULS (raXarctt) are mentioned in 1 Mac 8^ as 
conquered by the Romans, and in 2 Mac as 
defeated in Babylonia by the Jews (RVm in the 
second passage and AV in both read ‘ Galatians ’). 
The historical allusions are doubtful, although 
probably the former passage refers to the victories 
of Manlius in Asia Minor (B.c. 189). See further 
under Galatia, p. 89"^. 

GAZA (njj; Gn 10^®, Dt 2^, Arab. Ghuzzeh),— 
One of the five chief cities of Pliilistia, situated on 
a slight eminence amidst trees and gardens at a 
distance of 2 miles from the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and on the high road from Egypt 
to Jaffa and the East (lat. 31-30^ N. ; long. 34- 
33° E.). Between the present town and the coast 
rises a high range of sandhills,* wliicli protects the 
town from the westerly winds of winter, but is a 
constant source of danger and loss, as the sands, 
impelled by the winds from the sea, are ever ad- 
vancing inland; and it is supposed, with much 
probability, that the city of the time of the judges 
(c. B.c. 1100) is buried beneath these immense 
mounds. To the east of the town rises a ridge, 
270 feet high, called eLMuntar, or ‘ the watch- 
tower,’ supposed to be the mount, ‘ in the direction 
of Hebron,’ to wdiich Samson carried the gates of 
the city ( Jg 16*^) ; and on the coast are some traces 
of ruins, Tell et-Tineh and el-Mineh, which are con- 
sidered to mark the position of the former harbour. 
There is, however, no natural harbour, or safe 
anchorage, at any part of this coast for many miles 
from Gaza, and the place could never have been 
a seaport town. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects about Gaza is the forest of ancient olive 
trees extending for 3 miles alon^ the Jaffa road, 
somewhat resembling a forest of ancient oaks in 
the gnarled and wrinkled character of their hark, 
and the girth of their corrugated trunks.f The 
country around is rich and well cultivated, or else 
laid out in pasturage for sheep, goats, and herds 
of cattle; and the Arabs from the neighbour- 
ing desert assemble here in the market-place 
to buy and sell commodities. They belong to 
the Azazimeh and Terabin tribes inhabiting the 
districts to the N. and S. of the Wady es-Seba 
(here called the Wady Ghtlzzeh), and stretching 
southwards into the sterile region of the Badiet 
et-Tih. 

History, — Gaza is one of the most ancient cities 
named in the Bible. We find it mentioned, along 
with the cities of the plain, as lying along the 
Ljrder of the Canaanites (Gn and it was 

captured, but not retained, by the tribe of Judah 
on the invasion of Pal. by the Israelites (Jg 1^®* ^®). 
The special interest of its early history is connected 
wi th the exploits of Samson during the wars between 
Israel and the Philistines (Jg 13-16), at which time 
G. seems to have risen to a position of^ great im- 
poiiance, and to have become the capital of the 
Philistine confederacy; a position which it re- 
tained down to the time of Alexander the Great. 

* Survey Map of Palestine. 

t One of these trees was found to be 19 feet in eircumference 
at 4 feet fron\ the ground when measured by the present writer 
in 18S4 ; and, many of them may be a fJaousand years of age 
and upwaitls. 

t It does not necessarily follow that Gam was in existence at 
that time, bqt only in the time of the writer of tJie Book of 
Genesis. 


In the year B.c. 710, when joined in alliance with 
Sabako king of Egypt, and ruled by Haniio, it was 
attacked by Sargon and the army of Assyria. A 
great battle was fought at Raphia (the modern 
Rafeh), about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady el-Arish (‘River" of Egypt’), in which the 
allies were defeated by Sargon. Hanno de- 
rived of his crown, and carried captive to Assyria 
y the conqueror. This was the first tiial of 
strength between the two great powers of Egypt 
and Assyria.* Still later (B.c. 332) G. was strong 
enough to resist for a period ot two months a 
siege by Alexander the Great, after the battle of 
Issus, but was ultimately taken by storm. The 
city at this time is described as 20 stadia distant 
from the sea, and very difficult of access owing to 
the height of the sandhills. The city itself was 
wide, and placed on a lofty hill and strongly forti- 
fied % a wall.t 

But the ultimate deca^ of G. foretold by the 
prophets (Jer 47, Am 1®, Zeph 2^. Zee 9®} was 
hastening towards fulfilment. G. sullered greatly 
(1 Mac 11®^-®- 13*^0 In the wars between Ptolemy 
IX. and Alexander Janmeus, a prince of the Mac- 
eahiean line (B.c. 105-78). By Augustus it was 
assigned to the kingdom of Herod along with the 
neighbouring maritime cities. This brings us to 
the first event recorded in NT history in which 
the name of G. conies jirominently into view, 
namely, the conversion and baptism of the Etlii- 
opian eunuch, which took place near the city (Ac 
8-®). The precise spot where he was baptized 
by Philip cannot he determined with certainty ; 
but it may be inferred to have been at the 
crossing of either the brook Wady el-Hessy or 
Wady el-Halib by the road from Jatta to Gaza.t 

Henceforth G. "almost disappears from the page 
of history, till in A.D. 634 it was captured by the 
generals of the first calif, Abu Bekr. During 
the crusades it was garrisoned by the Knights 
Templars, hut finally fell into the hands of Saladin 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin (A.D. 1170). 
Since then it has remained a M(Jiammedan city. 
(For a full account of Gaza and its history see G. 
A. Smith, HGEL 181 ffi, and cf. Gautier, Souecuirs 
de Terre-Sainte, 116ti’.; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch, 
Researches in Pal. (1896), p. 279tF.). E. Hull. 

GAZKBA (Paf^d/ja, Td^apa, Ta^ijpd, VdiTTjpa ). — An 
iirportant stronghold often mentioned during the 
Maccabiean struggle, 1 Mac 4^^ 7’*^ 9®-^ 13^ (in this 
last all MSS have Td^ar, Gaza^ but the context and 
the parallel passage in Jos. Ant, xill. vi. 7 show 
that the correct reading is Ta^'dpav, see RVm) 13^ 
14''*^ 15-® 16^, 2 Mac 10-^-^. In Ant. XII. viL 4, XIT. 
V. 4, WarSj I. viii. 5, it is called Gadara. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is the OT Gezee 
(which see). See further, Schiirer, EJP I, i. 261 L, 
372, and G. A. Smith, HGEL 215 ffi 

J. A. Selbie. 

GAZELLE ('?x-ze5Af, dop/cds}.— AY renders zebhi 
in the poetical books, and in 2 S 2^® 1 Ch 12® by 
roe. RV gives the same rendering, but adds in 
the marg. in all but three places (2 S 2^®, Ca 3^ 7®) 
gazelle. In the lists of animals used as food AV 
renders zebhi by roehucky while RV renders it in- 
consistently with itself in the other passages, 
gazelle. The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rendering for all, instead of roe and roebuck. The 
Arabic word mhl, the exact counterpart of zefeAl, 
is one of the names of the gazelle in that tongue ; 

* Rawlinson, Anc. M<m. vol. ii. 144. 

t Arrian, ii. 26, where an account of the siege is given. Daring: 
its progress Alemnder received a woimd in the shoulder. 

X The Bessy is eroded hy the rood at a distance of 12 miles 
from Gaza, the lialib at 5 miles. Either of these fits in 

with the narrative. The ruins of el-Mineh on the sesicoast 
mark the site of a town and episoo^^l see of rile 5th 
called ‘ Constantia* or * Limeiia Gaae-* 
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the other is ghazdl^ from which our word gazelle is 
derived. It was expressly permitted as food 
(Dt 12^® 1# 15“^). It was daily served on Solomon’s 
table (1 K Asahel and the Gadites weie as 

deet as zebhU (2 S 2^^, i Ch 12*^). The zebhi was 
much hunted (Pr 6\ Is 13^^). It is frequently 
alluded to in Ca (2’* 3^ 4^ 7^ 8^^). The fern, form 

npx zebhiyydh became (by law of interchange) 
Aram, tobitha, which was translated oo/)a'(£s = 
g'izelle (cf. Ac 9^*^), 

The gazelle, Gazella Dorcas, L., is one of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes. It is abundant 
throughout the country, but especially in the 
remoter mountain districts and in the deserts. It 
is often met with in herds, which sometimes number 
as many as a hundred. The general colour is fawn, 
with white and dark stripes down the face, and a 
white mark on the hind quarters. A local variety’, 
called the ariel gazelle, Gazella Arabica, Ehr., is 
found in Gilead. It is of a darker fawn colour 
than the type. 

Gazelles are hunted by lying in wait for them at 
the springs, or by chasing them with greyhounds 
and falcons. Tliey are very fleet, however, and 
often ‘deliver themselves from the hand of the 
hunter’ (Pr 6®). They are often taken in large 
numbers by driving them into an enclosure, Avith 
a pitfall at either side. As many as fifty may 
thus be taken at one time. When taken young 
the gazelle is easily tamed, and becomes very 
affectionate. G. E. Post. 

0AZERA (A Va^rjpii, B Ka^yjpd), 1 Es — His 
sons were among the ‘ temple servants.’ In Ezr 2^ 
Gazzam. 

GAZEZ (ttj, Wellh., de gent, et fam. Jxid. 26, 
would write tu). — 1. A son of Epliah, Caleb’s con- 
cubine, 1 Ch 2^®. 2. In same verse a second G. is 
mentioned as a son of Haram, who Avas another of 
Ephah’s sons. Smith’s DB'^ incon-ectly states that 
this second G. is omitted in B. The latter MS 
reads both times Ve^ode ; Luc. has in second 
instance Pa^dy. 

GAZINGSTOCK. — Men are no longer punished 
by being exposed to public gaze, whether in the 
stocks or otlierwise, and ‘gazing-stock’ has gone 
out of use. It is one of several compounds of 
‘stock’ Avliich have become obsolete. We find 
‘ mocking stock ’ in 2 Mac 7^ ,* and Tindale uses 
‘ gestyngestocke ’ in Dt 28=^^ for EV ‘ byAvord.’ 
The only compound still in use is ‘ laughing-stock.’ 

Gazingstock (1611 ‘gazing stocke’) occurs Nali 
3® ‘I . . . will set thee as a gazingstock ’ ; Heb. 

[in pause], lit. ‘as a sight’ (from hkt ‘to look 
upon’) ; the Avord is found also in Gn ('xn 
AV ‘Thou God seest me,’ EV ‘Thou art a'God 
that seeth,’ EVin ‘God of seeing’ — which is prob- 
ably nearest the mark, rot being a snbst. here); 
in 1 S 16^^ of David (EV ‘goodly to look to’) ; and 
in Job 33^^ ('i<">Pj of the wasting away of Job’s 
flesh, EV ‘that it cannot be seen’). For the 
thought of Nah 3® Davidson refers to Ezk 28^^* 
Mt 1^^, 1 Co 4® ; to Avhich may be added the other 
example of ‘ gazingstoclc,’ He 10®® (cf. also Moah. 
Stone, 1. 12, ‘ a g. to Chemosh and to Moab ’). Here 
the ptep. eearpL^yeyoL is tr*^ in AV ‘ whilst ye were 
made a gazingstock,’ in RV ‘being made a g.,’ a 
tr. Avhich comes from the Bishops’ Bible ; Wyc. and 
Rhem. having ‘ spectacle,’ after Vnlg. spectaculum 
faeti. This is the only occurrence of the Gr. verb, 
but d^arpov ylvofULL is found in 1 Co 4®, already 
referred to, in a precisely sim.lar meaning, EV 
‘We are made a spectacle unto the Avorld,’ which 
isWyclifs and the Rhem. tr., again after Vulg. 
spectacxdum facti. Tindale’s word here is ‘ gas- 
yngestocke,’ and he is followed by the other ver- 
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sions. Shaks. uses ‘gaze’ for ‘gazing-stock’ in 
Macbeth, v. viii. 24 — 

‘Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time ; 

We’ll have thee, as our rai er monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

“Here may you see the tyrant.”’ 

J. HASTHnwiJ 

GAZITES (M^myn). — The inhabitants of Gaza 
(Avh. see), Jos 13® (AV Gazathites), Jg 16^. 

GAZZAM (op). — A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned Avith Zerub. (Ezr 2'^'^, Neh called in 
1 Es 5®^ Gazera. See Genealogy. 

GEBA. — 1. (y3.t,inpausey53 = G«6a,a ‘hill’) A city 
of Benjamin — one of those assigned under Joshua 
to the Levites (Jos 2D^, 1 Ch 6‘’®). It Avas situated 
on the N.E. border of Benjamin (Jos IS--^). It is 
abundantly clear from the history of the tAvo king- 
doms that Geba is to be identified Avith the modern 
Jeha. The latter lies some 7 miles to the N. of 
Jerusalem, the road to Avhich joins the main road 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, just N. of Tell el~ 
Fid (Gibeah). It is situated on the S. side of tlie 
steep defile of the Wady Sumcinit, facing Mich- 
mash {MUhhmds) on the other side (1 S 14® ‘The 
one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmash, 
and the other on the south in front of Geba’). It 
Avas from this spot that Jonathan (1 S 14^^-).. 
accompanied only l3y his armour-bearer, started to 
descend the precipitous clift's of the pass, and, in so 
doing, purposely revealed himself to the garrison 
of the rhilistines on the opposite lieight. The 
Avords of the latter merely served to confirm the 
tAvo Avarriors in their resolve, Avhile the very 
audacity of their undertaking ensured its success. 
Climbing up on their hands and feet (v.^®), they 
fell upon the astonished Philistines with un- 
diminished Augour, and, by their daring, initiated 
a panic, Avhich quickly spread throughout the 
Philistine forces, and caused the complete discom- 
fiture of the latter at the hands of Saul. Saul, 
Avith but a scanty remnant of his forces, Avould 
seem to have been encamped at Gibeah (13^® Geba 
must be a mistake for Gibeah ; cf v.^®), some 3 
miles to the S., so that Jonathan coxild start on 
his daring errand without aAvakening the suspicions 
of his countrymen as to the object of his expedition. 
In the reign of Asa king of Judah, this important 
position on the frontier Avas fortified Avith ‘ the stones 
of Raniah [er-Bdm) and the timber thereof, Avhere 
with Baasha (king of Israel) had huilded ’ (1 K 15’®® 
= 2 Ch 16®), From this period oiiAvards G. appears 
to have marked the N. limit of the kingdom of 
Judah. Hence Ave find the old formula, ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba,’ which denoted the extent of 
the united kingdom, altered into ‘ from Geba to 
Beersheba’ (2 K 23®, cf. Zee 14^^). The position of 
Geba, its strategic importance, and its distinction 
from the similar-sounding Gibeah (for tlie latter 
point cf. Jos 18®^* ®®), are once more clearly shown in 
Isaiah’s dramatic picture of the march of Senna- 
cherib’s army against Jerusalem from the N. 
(Is 10’®®“®®, see Gibeah, 2 (4)) ; Avhile in the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah it AA'as still a Avell-known spot 
(Neh ll®i 12®® ; cf, 7®®, Ezr 2®®, 1 Ch 8®). 

In the following passages the Hebrew text 
Avrongly gives Geba for (jibeah : Jg 20^®* ®®, 1 S 
13®* for further details see Gibeah, 2. In Jg 
20®^ (see above) Geba is to be restored in place of 
Gibeah, while in 2 S 5®® it seems probable that Ave 
should restore Gibeon for Geba, in accordance v/ith 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 14^®. 

2. (Pat/Sal) About 3 miles N. of Samaria, It 
was the southernmost of the three fortresses 
which commanded the road leading up from Es- 
draelon, through the pass of En-gannim {^Jenin\ 
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Into Saiiiaua. It was between this fort and Scy- 
thopolis that Holofernes pitched Ins camp pre- 
paratory to attacking Judica (Jth 3^*^). 

J. F. Stexnijs’G. 

GEBAL.— 1. hr-, VaL^dX or Te^dX, Ps 83^ [Eng. 

A mountainous district south of the Dead Sea, 
which still bears the name of Jebdl (Robinson, Bli 
ii. 154). Josephus regards To^oXitls as a part of 
Idumaea {Ant. ii. i. 2, cf. ix. ix. 1), and Jerome 
explains Seir by Gebalena (Euseb. Onomast. ‘Seir’). 
in Ps 83^^ Gebal is named, together with Ammon, 
Amalek, and other nations, as forming a confederacy 
against Israel. The date and occasion of the psalm 
aie unknown, but many commentators connect it 
w’it'-i the events described in 1 Mac 5. 

2. b., (otx/)e<r^j7T€poi) Bu^Xi'wy,Ezk27^. GebaLITES 
D'b:in, AV Giblites, but in 1 K ‘ the stonesquarers,’ 
Jos 13^, 1 K 5^3. A Piioenician city, situated on 
rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
and about 20 miles !N. of Beirht. The name is 
found frequently in Phoenician {CIS 1) and Assy 
rian inscriptions in the forms Guhal or Guhli (cf. 
Schrader, COT i. 174 and Gloss.), and also on the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets ; while to the Greeks the 
town was well known as Byblus {Bv^Xos or BtpXos, 
cf. Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The modern name is 
Jebeil. The city was celebrated for the worship 
of Adonis and Astarte, while its maritime im- 
portance is attested by Ezekiel, who speaks of 
the ‘ elders and wise men of Gebal ’ as being the 
carpenters or ‘ calkers ’ of the ships of Tj-re (27^). 
According to Jos 13® the land of the Gebalites 
(AV Gilhtes) was included within the ideal bound- 
aries of Israel ; but it was never occupied by the 
Israelites, and it seems doubtful whether it could 
in any sense have been regarded as belonging to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, the passage is syn- 
tactically incorrect ('b^D Q-^d the widely 

different reading of LXX points to an early corrup* 
tion of the text. It is better to read ‘ as far as the 
border of the Gebalites,’ omitting the 

preceding wmrds p^ni and to suppose that 

the territory of Gebal extended inland in a south- 
easterly direction (see Dillm. ad loc.). The 
Gebalites are mentioned again in 1 K 5^® [Heb.^-], 
where they are said to have fashioned the stones 
for the building of the temple along with the 
builders of Solomon and the builders of Hiram. 
But here, too, the text is probably faulty. Thenius 
reads, ‘and Solomon’s builders . . . fashioned 
them (the stones), and mad& a border for thenC 
for LXX i^aXov). H. A, WHITE. 

GEBEB (“)33 ' man ’ or ^ mighty man,’ Va^dp A, 
om. B Luc. 1 K 4^^). — One of Solomon’s twelve 
commissariat officers, whose district lay to the E. 
of Jordan, and perhaps S. of that of the officer 
mentioned At the end of v.^^ comes a sen- 
tence referred by AV and RV to this Geber, and 
rendered ‘and he was- the only ofl&cer which w^as 
in the land.’ This is usually thought to mean 
that in this large district more than one officer 
might have been expected, but that this was not 
the case, probably because the country was rugged 
and thinly populated. Such a rendering, however, 
together with the interpretation put upon it, can 
by no means be extracted from the Hebrew, which 
is certainly corrupt. Klostermann by a clever 
emendation obtains the statement ‘ and one officer 
was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah 
-son. of Nathan, mentioned v.^ as ‘over theqtticers.’ 
Cf. the interpretation of Jos. {Ant, Vlll. ii. 3) etcl 
Sd TO&rwv els waXiv dpx<^v dTodeSecKTO. 

C. F. Buhhey. 

GEBIM (D’23n ‘the trenches’). — A place N. of 
Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which ate graphically 
i'ictured by the prophet as saving their goods by 


flight upon the approach of the Assyrian army. 
Is only. In Eusebius {Onomast. s. ‘Gebin'l 
a Geba 5 Roman utiles from Goplina, on the 
way to Neapolis (Sheehem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jebia, which, being near the great 
northern road, is a possible site tor Gebim. See 
S WB voL ii. sii. xiv. C. R. Coxder. 

GECKO {rtr^ \indMh, /u^aXA mygale). — The AV 
(Lv 1L<^) renders 'dntikdh, ferret. This animal, 
liowever, is not found in the Holy Land, and is not 
at all likely to be the one intended here. The 
LXX fivyaX-rj signifies the shrew mouse, of wiiieli 
sev'eral kinds are met with in the Holy Land : li) 
Sorex araneus, De Selys, Arab. /dr el-Lhald, in the 
hilly districts of N. Galilee ; (2j S. tetragon urns, 
Desm., in Lebanon ; (3) S. pijfpnceiis, De Selys, 
about one-third as large as the first ; (4) S. crassi- 
caudits, Licht., a silver-grey species, in the S. 
deserts ; (5) S. fodiens, Schreb. , the water shrev:, 
by streams in CcelesjTia and Antilebanon. Not- 
withstanding the above tr^ of the LXX and the 
notion of the Rabbins that the hedgehog was the 
animal intended, the position of ^dndkuh among the 
lizards has inclined scholars to regard it as one of 
them. The RV^ has adopted gecko (so Pesh.). This 
rendering, liowe^'er, must be regarded as purely 
conjectural. There are several of the Geckonidtem 
the Holy Land. Tiie commonest of all is the com- 
mon gecko, Bfyodnctylus Hasselquistii, Sclmeid., 
wliich is found everywhere among rocks and in 
rums and about houses. It has a fan-shaped foot 
(whence its generic name), with suckers by the 
sides of the toes, so that it can walk on smooth 
walls, and even run inverted like a liy. It moves 
noiselessly. But it can emit a rapid clucking 
sound, by vibrating the tongue against the palate. 
The name gecko is an attempted imitation of this 
sound. There is a popular superstition in the 
country, that a g^cko, crawling over the body, 
will produce leprous sores; hence its name ahu 
burets, ‘father of leprosy.’ This opinion, which is 
probably ancient, "vvaald add to the lacertine form 
of the animal a reason for considering it unclean. 
It has a flattish-triangular head, covered A\ith 
scales, a wide mouth, large eyes and small teeth, 
and a broad tail, nearly as long as the bmiy. The 
general colour is black, but the Avhole body is 
spotted with rows of rounded warts or promi- 
nences. It is the most repulsive-looking of the 
lizards in Palestine. G. E. Post. 

GEDALIAH (^.T^na, ‘ J" is great’).-!. Son 

of Ahikam, wJio had protected Jeremiah from the 
anti-Chaldiean party (Jer26-^'‘), and probably grand- 
son of Shaphan, the pious scribe (2 K 22). G. 
naturally shared the views of Jeremiah. This 
commended him to Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
him governor over ‘the poor of the people that 
were left in the land.’ His two niontiis* rule and 
treacherous murder are detailed in Jer 40, 41 
(2 K 25*-^"^). At Mizpah in Benjamin the scattered 
elements of the national life gathered round G. 
First came Jeremiah, then the remnant of the 
army, and ffnally the Je^vs that had been disfiersed 
in the adjacent countries. At G.’s bidding they 
began to settle in the deserted towns, and to 
gather in the now ownerless crops. Meanwdiile 
Baalis, king of the Ammonites, resolved, by the 
assassination of G., to destroy ‘ the remnant of 
J udah ’ ( J er 40^). He found a tool in Ishmael ‘ of the 
seed royal,’ formerly a high officer under Zedekiah, 
but now a bandit in the service of Ammon 
(41^®). Disbelieving the warnings which he re- 
ceived, G. entertained Ishmael and ten followers 
at Mizpah. G. and the small garrison of Jews 
and Chaldseans were slain, probably wliHe at table 
(Jos. Ant, X. ix. 4), and their Ixidiescast promises 
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ously (41®) into the ancient cistern of Asa. The 
lot of Baalis succeeded but too well ; for the 
ewish captains, fearing lest they might be held 
responsible for tlie audacious murder of the great 
king’s representative (41^* fled into Egypt, 
carrying with them Jeremiah and ‘ all the remnant 
of Judah.’ ‘ It seemed to be the revocation of the 
advantages of the Exodus’ (Stanley). The anni- 
versary of G.’s murder — the third day of the 
seventh month, Tisri (Zee 7^ 8^®) — has been ever 
since observed as one of the four Jewish fasts. 
Gratz (see Cheyne on Jer 4P) argues that G.'s 
government lasted five years, but his reasons do 
not seem conclusive. 

2. 1 Ch 25^* ® eldest ‘ son ’ of Jeduthun, leader 
of the second course of temple musicians. 3. Ezr 
10^® (1 Es 9^^ Joadanus), a priest ‘of the sons of 
Jeslma,’ who ‘had married a strange woman.’ 
4, Jer 38^ son of Pashhur (Jer 20^"®), a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 5. Zeph P grandfather 
of the prophet Zephaniah. N. J. D. Yv hite. 

GEDDUR (A TeJSotp, B Xeddovp), 1 Es In 
Ezr 2^’^ Neh 7^® Gahar. nm was perhaps read 
mij. 

GEDER (Ti:). — An unidentified Canaanitish 
town, whose king was amongst those conquered 
by Joshua, Jos 12^^ (only). While LXX A has 
Tadip, B has ’A<reL It is very probably identical 
with Beth-gader of 1 Ch 2^^. In 1 Ch 27'-® Baal- 
hanan, who had charge of David’s olives and syco- 
mores, is called the Ge derite (nun), which may be 
a gentilic name derived from Geder, although some 
prefer to derive it from Gederah (wli. see). 

GEDERAH. — AV of 1 Ch 428b reads, ‘Those 
that dwelt amon^ plants (RVm plantations) and 
hedges,’ but RV gives ‘ the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr*^ 
of In that case the Gederah re- 

ferred to would probably be the city of that name 
located by Jos 15®^ in the Shephelah, the modern 
Jedirsh (SIVJ^ vol. iii. sh. xx.) and the Gedour of 
Eusebius {Onomast, p. 254, Lagarde, 2nd ed.). The 
gentilic name Gederathite ("JiT^ri) occurs in 1 Ch 
12^. J. A. Selbie. 

GEDEROTH (nnu, in 2 Ch 28^^ 'an). — A town of 
Judah in the Shephelah, Jos 2 Ch 28^®, noticed 
’With Beth-dagon, Makkedah, and Xaamah. It 
appears to be the modern Katrah near Yebna, 
•where a J ewish colony is now established. Possibly 
lit is also the Kidron of 1 Mac 15^^* 16®. See SWF 

wol. iii. sh. xvi. C. R. Conder. 

GEDEROTHAIM occurs in Jos 15®® as one 

of the fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the 
Shephelah. There are, however, fourteen cities 
without it,^ and it is probable that the name has 
arisen by dittogi’aphy from the preceding Gederah 
(Noldeke, KrU. d. AT, 101). The names of the 
cities in the LXX show several divergences from the 
MT ; in v.®® Adithaim is omitted, and after Vad-qpti 
we read xaX al airijs, which is evidently 

intonied to be the tr“ of D:o*i:ia (‘sheep-folds’). 
Both the Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried - Stade 
are^ surely in error in stating that the name is 
omitted in the LXX, The subterfuge of the AVm 
‘Gederah or Gederothaini ’ is, of course, not per- 
missible. J. A. Selbie. 

GEDOR ("fiu, nia).— 1, A town of Judah, named 
along with Halhiil and Betli-zur, Jos 15®®; cf. 
1 Ch 4^*^® 12^ (in this last -nun, Baer and Kittel 
man). It is generally identified with the modem 
JedCtr (Robinson, BEF^ ii. 13) north of Beit Sur. 
2 . The district from which the Simeonites are said 


to have expelled the Hamite settlers, 1 Ch 4®®^*. 
The LXX, however, reads (Gerar), and 

Gerar ‘suits admirably as to direction’ (Kittel in 
SBOT). This reading is adopted also by Ewald 
{Gesch. Isr. i. 344), Bertheau [ChroTi. 51 j, Hitzi<< 
(on Mic 1^®), Graf {Der Stamm Stmeon, 25), Ox/. 
Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, etc- 

GEDOR (nna, -lu ‘wall’). — 1. A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul, 1 Ch 8®^ 9®^. 2, 3. The 

eponym of two Judahite families, 1 Ch d'** See 
Genealogy. 

GE-HARASHIM (c'ty-jn nu), ‘valley of craftsmen,’ 
1 Ch 4^^ Neh 11®®. In the latter passage it occurs 
witli Lod and Ono. The name may survive at the 
rum Hirsha, E. of Lydda. See SWF vol. ii. sh. 
xiv. 

GEHAZI (nn'a, except in 2 K 5^® 8^- where it is 
nm, ‘ valley of vision’ ; LXX Tce^eL, Yulg. Giezi) is 
four times called the sermnt (nya, lit. ‘ hoy ’) of 
Elisha, a term which indicates a lower kind of 
service than Elisha’s ‘ministry’ to Elijah. He 
may, however, be the person called in 2 K 4'^® 
Elisha s minister (n*i^3), the word which is applied 
to Elisha himself in 1 K 19^^ Gehazi is one of 
those Bible characters — Achan, Judas, Anania/^ 
Demas, etc. — whose crimes and apostasy pomt the 
moral that the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. What is known of him is told in three 
narratives. 

1. In the story of the lady of Shunem (2 K 4®'^) 
he appears as a ’man of shrewd practi('al sense, but 
incapable of understanding the impulses of deep 
feeling. His moral quality is scarcely defined. 
Elisha having failed to persuade his benefactress 
to ask any favour, turns in peiplexity to consult 
his servant (4^^^). G. has penetrated the good lady’s 
thoughts, and tells the prophet of her secret longing 
for a son. Elisha perceives that his servant’s insight 
has surpassed his own, and, recalling the Shunam- 
mite, promises that the desire of her heart will be 
granted. In the sequel to the story, when the 
lady, bereft of this child of promise, comes in haste 
to the retreat at Carmel and casts herself at the 
prophet’s feet in a passion of grief, G.’s common- 
place mind is shocked at this liberty taken by a 
woman. He would rudely thrust her away; but 
the prophet, pitying her unknown sorrow, reproves 
his servant for adding to the bitterness of her soul. 
When she has told the cause of her grief, G, is 
directed to hasten to Shunem, saluting no man by 
the way (cf. Lk 10'*), ana lay the prophet’s stall* on 
the face of the child. 

2. In the story of Naarnan G. appears as a 

finished example of covetousness (2 K jjig 

baseness is in startling contrast to the high- 
niindedness of his master. In vain does Naarnan 
press his treasure on the acceptance of Elisha ; he 
has to depart with it intact (5^®). To tlie sordid 
mind of G. this situation of aflairs presents a 
temptation which he cannot resist. His passion 
for gain, probably long nourished in secret, 
suddenly overmasters him. The voice of reason 
and religion is stifled, and blasphemy, lying, sacri- 
lege, and fraud come to serve liis master passion. 
Elisha’s refusal to take the stranger’s gold soema 
to him madness. ‘As J" liveth,’ he will secure a 
portion of it for himself — thus lightly does he use 
the same oath with which Elisha solemnly refused 
the filthy lucre (5^®“20)^ Running to overtake the 
Syiian cavalcade, G. invents a clever story of two 
poor young sons of the pro|)hets having just come 
to Samaria, whose wants Elisha has bethought 
himself of supplying out of the treasure which he 
had refused for himself. G. begs for them a talent 
of silver (£400 I) and two changes of raiment 
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Plausible though the story was, it could hardly 
fail to lower the proidiet in the estimation of the 
Syrians. They would reflect that he was like 
other men, after all. But G."s request is at once 
granted, and two of Naaman’s servants return to 
Samaria laden with the changes of raiment and 
twice as much silver as had o^een asked. When 
they come to the lull LXX eis to aKorecvov, to 
the secret places from a reading ‘pax ; Vulg. jam 
vesperi) G. dismisses the men and conceals his 
prize. He tlien boldly presents himself before his 
master, and in answer to a question assures him 
with an air of innocence that he has been nowhere. 
But the prophet has at last discovered his servant’s 
true character, and with searching interrogations 
lays bare his guilt, and reads the veiy thoughts 
and intents of liis heart. G. is utterly confounded. 
Pale and speechless he hears the curse of Naaman’s 
leprosy entailed, Avith awful appropriateness, on 
himself and Ins family for ever, and goes from 
Elisha’s presence a leper, white as snow. 

3. In the third narrative (2 K 8^'^) G. appears 
engaged in conversation with king Jelioram, who 
has called him to recite the story of Elisha’s 
wonderful deeds. G. is telling of the restoration 
of the Shnnammite’s son to life, Avhen the lady 
herself comes on the scene to petition the king to 
reinstate her in the house and land which she had 
lost in a recent famine. The difficulty of imagin- 
ing the king talking to a leper and G. glorifymg 
Elisha has led some critics to suppose that this 
narrative is misplaced, and should appear before 
2 K 5. But it reads quite naturally as it stands. 
Conversation vitli lepers was not forbidden. The 
story certainly shows G. in a more favourable 
light than the previous narrative. The notice 
taken of him by the king, and the truthfulness 
and respect with which he recounts the deeds of 
his former master, may be charitably taken to indi- 
cate that affliction had at last made him a wiser 
and better man. 

Elisha’s choice of this covetous man to be his 
follower presents a difficulty of the same kind, 
though not so great, as Christ’s choice of a 
covetous disciple. It ajipears that the prophet’s 
insight, though often marvellous, Avas sometimes 
quite ordinary (2 K He confesses his inability 
to read the mind of the Sluinanimite : ‘ J"hath hid 
it from me, and hath not told me’ (4^). In the 
same way lie Avas evidently mistaken with regard 
to the character of his servant. He probably chose 
him tor his ready wit and practical sense ; and if 
he detected in him a love of money, he may have 
hoped that the force of example Avould A\’'ean him 
jfroiii it. But to minds steeped in avarice the 
means of grace are often a savour of death rather 
than of life, and a holy example may not change 
the heart. ‘ Happy was it for Gehazi,’ says Bishop 
Hall, ‘if, Avliile his skin Avas snoAV-white Avith 
leprosy, his humbled soul was Avashed white as 
snow Avith the Avater of true repentance.’ 

J. Strachak. 

GEHENNA, — The word Gehenna, in 

Tischendorf and WH (or V^ivva according to other 
scholars, on the ground of its derivation from the 
Aram. o}nj), is derived ultimately from the HehreAv 
expression Din 'a = ‘A^alley of Hinnom,’ Jos 15® 18^®, 
Neh ir^, which is an abbreviated form of 
Djn = ‘ valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jos 15® 18^®, 
2Ch 28^ 33®, Jer 731*32 19^*®, or in the Kethih of 
2 K 23^^* ■•a. But this place became so notori- 

ous til rough its evil associations that it was simply 
called ‘ the valley’ /car Jer 2^® 31^, and the 

gate of Jerusalem leading to it ‘the valley-gate,’ 
2 Ch 26^, Neh 21*** 1® 3^®. This valley lay to Hie S. 
and S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, BMP ii. 273, 
274). The derivation of Din is quite uncertain. 
In the LXX this name appears variously as ^d/)a7l 


^Ov6fJi (B : 'Evv6ijl A), Jos 15®; (B) vanr-q "Zoppajj. [B : 
vioO ^Eivvbfi A), Jos 181®; Voiievva. (B : Tat ’Owi/x A), 
Jos 181® ; VaL^^vdjfL (B : Vq^eevv:^fjL A), 2 Ch 28® ; 7^ 
^avk (B ; yq Beeppofi A), 2 Ch 33®. Elsewhere 
we find generally <pdpay^ {vlov) "Epvjfi, 

This term is used in a variety of meanings in 
the course of Israelitish and Jewish history. These 
Ave shall consider separately according as they 
appear in OT, Apocalyptic literature, the NT, or 
in later Judaism. 

I. Its use m the OT falls under three heads. 
(a) It is used in a merely topographical sense. 
Thus it formed the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Jos 15® IS^®, and tlie northern limit of 
the district occupied by the tribe of Judah after 
the Captivity, Neh 11^, and lay in front of the 
gate Harsith of Jerusalem, Jer 19®. See further 
under Hinnom (Valley of). 

(5) It is used in a religious significance as imply- 
ing a place of idolatroxis and inhuman sacrifices. 
These Avere first ofiered by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
Avho made their children to ‘pass through the fire’ 
to Molech in this valley, 2 K 16®, 2 Ch 28®, and 2 K 
21®, 2 Ch 33®. These sacrifices were probably made 
on the ‘high places of Toplieth, Avhich is "in the 
A’alley of tlie son of Hinnom,’ Jer ; cf. Jer 32*®. 
In order to put an end to these abominations, 
Josiah polluted it Avith human bones and other 
corruptions, 2K 23i®'i®*K But this worship of 
Molech Avas revived under Jehoiakim, Jer IN®"!®, 
Ezk 20®®. In consequence of these idolatrous 
practices in the Valley of Hinnom, Jeremiah 
prophesied that one day it Av*ould be called the 
‘ Valley of Slaughter,’ and that they should ‘ bury 
in Topheth till there be no place to bury,’ Jer 7^*^ 
19^^. Many scholars have accepted the statement 
of Kim chi [c. 1200 A.D.) on Ps27 : ‘ Geliennam fuit 
locus spretus, in quern abj ecerunt sordes et cadavera, 
et fuit ibi perpetuo ignis ad eoinburendum sordes 
illas et ossa ; propterea parabolice vocatur judicium 
impiorum Gehennam.’ Bu& this is denied by 
Robinson, i. 274, Avho Avrites that ‘there is no 
eAudence of any other fires than those of Moloch 
having been kept np in this valley ’ (RosenmuLer» 
Biblisch. Geogr. II. i. 156, 164). 

(c) It signifies the place of punishment for re- 
hellious or apostate Jews in the presence of the 
righteous. Geliinnom or Gehenna is not actually 
mentioned Avdth this signification in the OT, but 
it is it and no other place that is implied in Is 50^^ 

‘ in a place of pain shall ye lie doAvn,’ and 66-*^ with 
this new connotation. Both these passages are very 
late, and probably from the same hand — not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. B.C. (see Cheyne, Introd. to the 
Bk. of Isaiah, p. 380 ; Smend, Alttestamentlkke 
Meligionsgeschichte, p. 506). Further, the punish- 
ment of the apostate Jews in Is 66-'* is conceived 
as eternal : ‘ They shall look upon the carcases of 
the men that have transgressed against me ; for 
their Avorm shall not die, neither shall their tire be 
uenched, and they shall be an abhorring to all 
esh.’ The punishment of Gehenna is implied also 
in Dn 12® ‘ some to shame and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ We should observe that the sjxme Avord pa-Ti 
‘ abhorrence ’ occurs in these two passages, and in 
these only, and the reference in both i& to Gehenna. 

II. Its Meaning and further Development 
IN Apocalyptic Literature.* In this literature 

* There is no actual mention of the word Gehenna iii biblical 
Apocryphal literattire ; bnt in Jth 16U— 

oufit) iQvitriv IvretvurrocpdvotS «■'? ysis; Uou. 

'K.t/ptos Tl%yraxfni^vup he^tziertt o-ut^s ev Tcpivms, 

}SoZyoe,t irvp »€U flratwXraia? s<V e-eept'cti ee.vv»v, 

3UU h ms cclayos — 

the reference to Gehenna is undeniable. ^ In Sir 7^7, howerer, 
the text tk<rs$e,Zs sZp sceu IS probably corrupt, 

being without the support of the Synac Version and the 
MSS of the Ethiopic. Sheol, moreover, has become synonym- 
ous with Gehenna in the Similitudes. Thus: ‘Sheol will 
devour the sinners in the presence of the elect,* 668, cf, 
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this conception underwent further development. 
{a) Thus Gelienna was conceived as a ‘place, of 
corporal and spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jeivs in the presence of the righteous for ever, (See 
Etli. En. 27-^- ^ 90-®* In the Similitudes of that 
book, %,e. chs. 37-70, there is a slight modification 
of the above idea. Thus, though the punishment 
is everlasting, only its initial stages will be exe- 
cuted in the presence of the righteous. On the 
expiration of these, the wicked will be swept for 
ever from the presence of the righteous, 48® 62^®* 

{h) A place of spiritual punishment for apostate 
JcAos in the presence of the righteous. Heretofore 
Gehenna was ahvays conceived as a place of both 
corporal and spiritual punishment. This new 
development is attested in the Eth. En. 91-104 
(c. 13^95 B.C.). Thus in 98® ‘their spirits will 
be cast into the furnace of fire.’ Cf. also 103®. 
From 99 103’^* ® it is clear that Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms in this writer also. 
See also 100®. The same conception is found in an 
Essene writing, i.e. Eth, En. 108® and in the 
Assumpt. Mos. 10^®. In the latter passage Gehenna 
or rather ‘the valley’ is mentioned byname (see 
Chailes, Assiunption of MoseSy pp. 43, 44). It is 
noteworthy that in all these books only a blessed 
inimortaJity of the souls of the righteous is taught. 

(c) A place of corporal and spiritual punishment 
for all the wicked in the of the righteous. 

We arrive at this stage of development in 2 Es 
7®®'®® ‘Et apparebit locus tormenti, et contra 
ilium erit locus requietionis : clibanus gehennje 
oa^^endetur, et contra eurn jocunditatis paradisus. 

Et dicet tunc Altissimus ad excitatas gentes 

“Videte contra et in contra; hie jocunditas et 
requies, et ibi ignis et tormenta.”’ 

Ill, Its Meaning in the NT.— In the NT 
Gehenna is always the final place of punishment 
into which the wicked are cast after the last judg- 
ment. It is a place of torment both for body and 
soul. Thus Mt 5-^® ‘ It is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not thy 
whole body go into Gehenna,’ So also in 
Some have argued that Christ has here only the 
living in view; hut this limitation appears un- 
warranted. It is not till after the final judgment 
that the wicked are cast into Gehenna. At the 
resurrection, soul and body are united. Both are 
punished in Gehenna. Gehenna as the last punish- 
ment was conceived also as the w’orst. It slew 
both soul and body— not, indeed, in an absolute 
sense, hut relatively. Thus Mt 10-® ‘Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gelienna.’ Cf. Lk 12®. This final stage of retri- 
bution IS carefully distinguished in Eth. En. 22 
There the souls in the third division of Sheol are 
raised in order to be delivered over to their worst 
penalty, but of the sinners in the fourth division it 
IS said : ‘ Their souls will not be slain on the day of 
judgment, nor will they be raised from thence.’ 
For the phrase ‘slaying of the soul’ in this con- 
nexion, compare also Eth. En. 108®"®. Gehenna 
is conceived as a fire, Mt 5-^ 18® ; an unquenchable 
fire, Mk ; as a place ^Eere ‘ their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,’ Mk 9“*®; a 
‘furnace of fire,’ Mt 13^*®®; ‘ the outer darkness,’ 
Mt 81- 221® 25®®. It is the ‘lake of fire’ in Kev 
1920 201®- 15 218. Hades is finally cast into it. 
Rev 201^. In the NT Hades and Gehenna seem 
never to be confused together. 

* IV. In LATEli Judaism. — Here Gehenna is con- 
ceived as a Purgatory for faithless Jews, who 
were afterwards to be admitted into paradise, but 
still remained the place of eternal perdition for 
the Gentiles (cf. W eher, Judische Theologi'A, pp. 
341, 342 ; Driver, Sermons on OT, 79 f,, 87, 89 f., 97). 

R. H. Charles. 

GELILOTH (niVSa^ Ta\ici<Jje, A ’A7aX\tXc6^).— One 


of the places mentioned in Jos ISi*^ as defining thi 
S. boundary of Benjamin. The border, it is said, 
after leaving the valley of tlie son of Hinnoiii, 
‘went out’ first to En-shemesh (probably *Ain 
Haucly about 2 miles E. of Jerusalem), and after- 
ward’s to G. ‘in front of the ascent of Adummim,’ 
and so passed on into the Jordan Valley. The 
‘ascent of Adummim’ is in all probability the 
ascent, some 5 miles long, leading up from the 
plain of Jericho to Tala at ed-Dumm, aljout 6 
miles E.N.E. of Jerusalem, on the regular route 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The place (k 
has not, however, been identified ; and all that can 
be said about it is that it was some spot on the 
boundary between Benjamin and Judah, conspicu- 
ous as a landmark to a traveller climbing up this 
steep ascent. In Jos 15’', where the N. boundary 
of Judah (in the opiiosite direction) is described, 
the place, similarly desciibed, is called Gilgal 
(‘?i‘?:n, LXX B Taaydd, A TaXyaX). We have no 
means of determining which is the true reading ; 
the idea that the Gilgal between Jericho and tlie 
Jordan can be intended is, of course, quite out of 
the question ; the border, at the point in question, 
must, as is evident from the terms employed 
(‘went up,’ 156®* ^-vvent down,’ 18^'’®-^®'’), have 
been above the plain. 

Gelilothy in the sense, as it seems, of circuits 
or districts, apjiears also (in the Heb.) as the 
technical name of the administrative districts of 
the Philistines (Jos 13^, Joel 3 (4 )^ ; cf 1 Mac 5^®)— 
perhaps, of those ruled by their five ‘ lords ’ 
(Jos 13®). It occurs likewise in the obscure and 
uncertain expression (Jos 22^®*^^), ‘districts oi 
Jordan ’ (P">:d n'i‘?'b:i), which describes the locality in 
which the altar ‘ Ed ’ was built by tlie 2. i tribes. 

S. R. lilUVElL 

GEM.— See Stones (Precious). 

GEMALLI ‘ camel - owner,’ or ‘my re- 

warder ’). — Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13^^ P, 

GEMARA.— See Talmud. 

GEMARIAH (n pi?:, Mpn: ‘ J" hath accomplished 
— 1. A son of Shaphan the scribe, from whose cham- 
ber Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah in the 
ears of all the people. He vainly sought to deter 
king Jehoiakim from burning the roll (Jer 36^®* 
12.25)^ 2. A son of Hilkiah who carried a letter 
from Jeremiah to the captives sit Babylon (Jer 29®). 

GENDER (a dipt form of ‘engender,’ which 
comes from Lat. ing ener are y tlixoMgXx Old Fr. ew- 
gendrer, the d being excrescent after n as in 
‘tender’ from tener) is used in AV both transi- 
tively and intransitively, both literally and figurar 
tively. The trans. and lit. sense ‘ to beget ’ is 
common in Wyclif, as Mt (1380) ‘Abraham 
gendride, or higate, Ysaac’ ; and Ec 6® (1388) ‘If 
a man gendrith an hundrid fre sones, and lyveth 
many yeris, and hath many daies of age, and hia 
soule usith not the goodis or his catel, and wantith 
hiriyng; Y pronounce of this man that a deed 
bornn child is hetere than he.’ It is from Wyc. 
(1388) that the AV tr. of Job 38^^ comes, ‘The 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it?’ 
(nV', Gen. ‘ingendred’; RVm ‘given it birth’). 
In Zee 13® Wyjc. uses the word of mother as well 
as father, ‘fiis fader and moder that gondriden 
hym,’ and in the same 'verse he sjieaks of ‘his 
fadir and niodir, gendrers of hym ’ ; and then in 
Gal 4®^ he employs the word of the mother alone 
= bear, bring forth children, ‘ gendringe in to 
seruage.’ ^ This has passed into AV (in Tindale'« 
form ‘which gendreth unto bondage’) through al' 
the intermediate versions (Gr. dovXeL&v yeuriica^ 
RV ‘ bearing children unto bondage ). 
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The Gr. verb like the Eng*, verb ‘gender,’ properly 

refers to the father, but is used of the mother in Lk li» 57 2^29, 
Jn and in this passage. The meaning of the passage is 
well brought out by Lighttoot, ‘ for these women are (represent) 
two covenants ; one of them, which iocii> gioen from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage ; inasmuch as she ('/jti;) 
is Hagar.’ Add Gwynne’s explanation, ‘ As Hagar, the bond- 
woman, brought forth children unto bondage,— for the children 
follow the condition of their mother,— so likewise did the Sinaitic 
covenant bring forth children unto bondage ; the one is a fit 
representative of the other.’ 

This trans. verb is used metaph. in 2 Ti 2^ ‘But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strifes ’ [jgwZo-l iiaxas ; Wye. 
‘gendren ehidingis,’ Tind. ‘gendre stryfe,’ Bhem. 

‘ ingender braules ’)• 

Tlie intrans. examples ( = ‘ copulate,’ ‘ breed ’) are 
Lv 19^^ and Job 2P^, with which cf. Shaks. OtJiello, 
lY. ii. 62— 

* Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.’ 

J. Hastings. 

^ GENEALOGY. — Under this title will be con- 
sidered — A, Biblical Genealogy in general; B. The 
Genealogical Lists of the Tribes of Israel and a 
fe-w other lists of names ; C. Lists of persons and 
families associated with the labours of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

A. 1. Definition. — The word genealogy (sing, 
and plur.) occurs in OT as a tr. of the Heb. noun 
syn: {air. hey. Nell 7^) and of the denom. verb 
b’h; (only Hithp. in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh), 
with the meaning of a family register or a regis- 
tration by families (1 Ch 4^*^ etc.). In con- 

nexion Avith these registrations are often given 
lines of descent (cf. iCh 1-9), and occasionally 
the pedigrees of individuals (1 Ch et al.). 

Tables of genealogical descent also appear in OT 
as an expansion of the Avord ‘ generations ’ 

(c? Gn 5^ 10^ lU^^ etc., also Mt U jSi^Xos y^v^c^ta^ 
'I‘> 7 ,ro 0 Xpicrrov, LXX for naD, ‘ The genealogy 
of Jesus Chiist,’ RVm). Genealogies ajDpear in two 
forms — one giving the generations in a descending 
scale (Gn 5, Ru etc.), the other in an ascend- 
ing scale (1 Ch Ezr 7^'® etc,). 

2. The registration of farwilies and individuals . — 
Just Avhen the Hebrews began to preseiwe family 
registers it is impossible to determine. Lists of 
families and of citizens for official purposes must 
have been made very early, in connexion, for ex- 
ample, Avith the census of David (2 S 24). Familiarity 
Avith such enrolments is implied in the reference 
to ‘the book of J^'’ (Ex 32^^ Ps 139^®), ‘the book 
of life’ (Ps cf. Is 4^, Dn 12^), and they seem 
to be directly mentioned in Jer 22*^, Ezk 13®. At 
the time of the giving of the Denteronomic law 
there must have been some way of determining 
Avhether one was of pure Isr. descent (Dt 23^"®). 
But in the earlier centuries of the pre-exilic period, 
Avhen marriages probably were freely made Avith 
the old Can. inhabitants, and Avhen these inhabit- 
ants Avere being gradually incorporated and 
amalgamated into Israel, a motive for carefully 
preserving lines of individual descent is not appar- 
ent, and Ave liaA^e no reason to believe that such 
records were generally made. An exception, 
which is only probable, may have occurred in the 
case of royalty, nobility, and perhaps the priest- 
hood. (The laws of inheritance seem not suffi- 
ciently complicated to have required the preserva- 
tion of family genealogies). After the restoration, 
hoAvever, Avhen Israel had become a church, and a 
sharp line of separation Avas draAvn between the JeAvs 
and the other peoples of Palestine, and union with 
them by marriage had become a grievous trespass 
(Ezr 9’’’^), the case was far different. Hence, from 
the time of reforms introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. B.C. 444), the preservation of family 
srenealogies, or records of the descent of individuals, 
became a matter of special importance. Already, 


at that time, certain families AA^ere debarred from 
the office of priests because they could not produce 
genealogical registers (Ezr Neh 7®®'®). From 
tlien onAvards care Avas doubtless exercised lor 
their preservation. Their v^alue is sliOAvn by the 
repeated allusion to them in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and 
Neh. To become a priest, a prime requisite Avas 
an evidence of proper pedigree. From the state- 
ment of Josephus that his pedigree AA'as giA'en in 
the public records (Vita, 1 ; cf. c. Ap. i, 7), it is 
probable that family genealogies AA^ere tlms kept 
from their importance in reference to inheritance, 
marriage, redemption of lands, and service in the 
temple. Many families at the time of Christ 
evidently had genealogical registers (Mt P, Lk 2*^® 
323«*, Ac 4^ Ro IP, Ph 3®). 

‘ Davididse, or descendants of the house of David, were found 
among’ the Jews in the Persian, Grecian, and even as late as the 
Roman period (comp. Zunz, AnaleJaten, No, 5, p. 46, note 18) 
But, in consequence of the exterminating wars and the Dispersion, 
the records ot old families were lost as early as the first centuries, 
and even the families of the priests did not remain unpolluted 
(Jems. Kidduhhin, iv. 1)* (Zunz m Asher’s Itinera. nj of Ben}. 
Tndela, ii. p. 6). Julius Africanus (Bp. Aristides, v.) gives a 
tradition that Herod i. destroyed the genealogical lists which 
were kept at Jems., to deprive Jewish families of the knowledge 
of their descent. This story is doubtful, though received by 
some. (See Sachs, Beitruge, Heft ii. pp. 155 ff.). 

3. Figurative and artificial genealogies. — These 
appear frequently in OT. In Gn 5 an unbroken 
line of descent of ten generations — from Adam to 
Noah inclusive — furnishes a chronology for the ante- 
diluvian period; in Gn 11^®*-® a similar line from 
Shem to Terah inclusive furnishes the chronology 
of the period from the Deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham. In Gn 10 is a table of nations, presenting the 
geographical and political relationships in the form 
of a genealogy or family tree from the three sons 
of Noah. From Terah, Abraham, and Isaac is 
traced the descent of the peoples Avith Avhom Israel 
recognized a close racial union, i.e. the Aramaeans of 
N. Mesopotamia (Gn 22-®*-'^), the tribes of Arabia (Gn 
20^'^®), the Ammonites and Moabites (Gn and 
Edomites (Gn 36). These peoples, both as Avholes 
and in their various subdivisions, are mentioned 
as descendants from individual ancestors bearing 
generally tribal or geogiaphical names, as though 
peoples and tribes gxew out of single households. 
The same principle is applied to Israel, Avho is 
represented as the father of tvvelve sons, bearing 
the names of the tAvelve tribes, from Avhom in like 
manner sprang the various clans and families of 
these tribes (cf. Gn 46®'-'^, Nu 26). 

This form of representation is not peculiar to OT writers. It 
is the usual way in which primitive peoples explain their origin 
and tribal relationships. The Greeks traced their descent from 
Hellen, who had three sons, Dorus and Aeolus, who gave their 
names to the Dorians and Aeolians, and Xuthus, who through 
his two sons, Ion and Achssus, became the forefather of the 
lonians and Achseans. But especially is this the method of 
Sem. people, as is illustrated among Israel’s kinsmen, the Arabs. 
According to their writers, the inhabitants of Arabia are ‘patri- 
archal tribes formed by the subdivision of an original stock on 
the system of kinship through male descendants. A tribe was 
but a larger famib'’ ; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of a common ancesW. In process of time it broke up into two 
or more tribes, each embracing the descendants of one of the 
great ancestor’s sons, and taking its name from him. These 
tribes were again divided and subdivided on the same principle.’ 

‘ Between a nation, a tribe, a sapt or sub-tribe and a family, 
there is no difference on this theory, except in size and distance, 
from a common ancestor’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Barly Arabia, pp, 3f.). This likewise seems to have been 
the view in Israel, and is especially worked out in P. (Most o^f 
the genealo^cal tables and tribal and fandly lists in the Hex. 
belong to this document). 

While in some instances tribes, clans, or families 
take their name from historic persons, — some Arabic 
clans are thus named (Kinship, p.^ 15 : Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iii. p. cxxxvi, Jour. Bibl. Lit. vol. xL 
1892, p. 120), — ^in genealogical lists the founders of 
tribes, clans, and families are usually to be re- 
garded as eponymous heroes, for countries and 
cities are frequently mentioned as parents (Miz 
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raim Gn 1(F®, Canaan 10^®, Gilead Jg IP, Hebron 
1 Cli et ak). Under the form of family experi- 
enee are given events of tribal life (Gn 38. See 
G. A. Smith, Eisf. Geog. p. 289 ; Stade, Gesch, i. 
pp. 157 f. ; Moore on Jg Elder sons prob. 

represent earlier or more poweiful tribes and fami- 
lies ; marriages their coalitions, the weaker being 
perhaps the wife, and an inferior a concubine ; 
untimely deaths their disappearances; different 
relationships of the same person political or geo- 
graphical changes or different traditions (cf. Stade, 
Gesch, i. p, 30). But many genealogical stories 
and relationships originated evidently in folk- 
tales, and hence they j)resent a mingling of fact 
and fancy, and the relationships of father, mother, 
wife, son, daughter, etc., cannot be interpreted 
upon any uniform theory in respect to the precise 
meaning of each. 

Where pedigrees for generations of remote anti- 
quity are given (Gn 5. 1 Ch 2®’^- 6^'^® et al.), 

they probably do not rest upon authentic records, 
but are artiffcial. 

‘ Life in the Orient is much too unsafe, and the changes much 
too great, for one to expect to find family records of several 
centuries. Moreover, in the desert [and so generally under 
nomadic conditions which Israel for centuries experienced] 
family archives are unimaginable, and it is sheer nonsense to 
believe that all the branches of a family tree could be preserved 
by memory’ (Sprenger, Mohammed, in. p. cxli). 

This statement, made in view of Arabian gene- 
alogies, is equally applicable to those of early man- 
kind and Israel. These, too, when they present a 
continuous line of descent from father to son, are 
the conjectures of later ages (see Cfikonology of 
OT). They are, however, not the fruit of a spirit 
of deception, but of good faith with poetic imagina- 
tion in vindicating family rights and privileges, 
and religious institutions, or in glorifying the 
family and national and religious heroes. The 
impulse for the formation of such pedigrees is 
synchronous with the stress laid upon purity of 
descent and the actual keeping of family gene- 
alogies. The names introduced wei'e not usually 
inventions, but taken from legend and story, 
representing often historical persons, families, and 
conditions. 

These artificial pedigrees abound in Arabic gene- 
alogies (see Sprenger), and also occur in Jewish 
writings — for example, the Seder Olam sutta. 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage, Berlin, 1892, pp. 
142 h. ; Asher, Itiner, of Benj\ of Tudela, vol. ii. 
pp, 6ff‘.). 

B, The Geitealogical Lists op the Twelve 
Tribes. — These lists are found almost exclusively 
in Gn 468-^^ Ex Nu 1 Ch 1-9. They 

exhibit different sources, and have suffered much 
in transcription, especially those in Chronicles, 
so that we often have little more than a con- 
fused mass of names, which defy any proper genea- 
logical treatment. The genealogies are partially 
figurative and artificial, and partially genuine 
family records; but where the exact line is to 
be drawn between those due to fancy or theory 
and those due to records cannot always be deter- 
mined. In some instances there may he a com- 
mingling of both elements. The whole history 
behind these genealogies is very ob.scure ; hence 
the explanatory notes,, when they depart from a 
recital of mere facts, must be received as tenta- 
tive. The lists are prepared also primarily for 
the purpose of locating OT proper names in this 
Dictionary, and many names are given which 
probably represent no real persons or families, 
but have arisen from textual errors. 

M.B. Tbe tribes are incUcatefi by Rom. numerals. The vari- 
ous lists under each tribe, grouped, by generations, pedigrees, 
or other classifications given in OT, are numbered with ^bic 
numerals, providing a means of cross-reference. Heavy 


(Clarendon) t5'pe indicates the father of the person or personi 
whose name or names immediately follow. Italics indicate ® 
son of the preceding and the father of the succeeding (a con- 
tinuous line of descent from father to son la indicated by a 
succession of names m italics). The child or children of the 
person named in heavy tj^e or italics immediately precedini^ 
are given in ordinary Mothers’ names are placed m 

brackets before their children. The following abbieviations 
are used : d. daughter, f. father or father of, in. mother s. son 
of, ss. sons of. 

Since these lists are found mainly in 1 Ch, the following 
abbreviations are used referring to its hteratui e : 

Be. =E. Bertheau in Kgf. Uandb. 1873 ; Ke. = C. F. Keil in Bihle 
Comm [1872]; Ki. =R. Kittel in the Saered Books qt the 0 l\ 
a cntical edition of the Heb. Te.vt, 1895 ; Kau. = E. Kautzsch in 
Die Meilige SchHftd a. T. ubersetzt und hemusgegeben 1894, 
Oe. = S. Oettli m Kgf. Komm. 1SS9 ; Sm. = E. Smend, Die Listen 
del Bucher Ezra und Nehemiah, 1881; We. = J. Wellhausen, 
De Gentibus et Fainihis Judeeis quee 1 Chr. 2 4. e man" ranker, 
1870; We. Prol.=J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the Ihstorji of 
Israel, 1885 ; Zoe. = 0. Zoeckler in Lange's Commentary, 1870. 
[Unfortunately, (Cray’s Studies in Heb. Pioper Manies and 
Hommel’s Anc. Heb. Tradition both appeared too late for use 
in the present article]. 

Jacob: (m. Leah) Reuben (L), Simeon (IL), Levi 
(IIL), Judah (IV.), Issachar (V.), Zebulun (VI.), d, 
Dinah ; (m. Rachel) Joseph (Manasseh and 
Ephraim) (vii.^^), Benjamin (Vlll.); (m. Bilhah) 
Dan (IX.), Naplitali (x.); (ra. Zilpah) Gad (XL), 
Asher (XIL), Gn 35--^^--^ cf. 35^8 

49’-^'-^, Ex etc. 

This genealogy is a reflection of a more ‘-r less artificial 
division of Israel into twelve tribes (cf. the twelve sons of Ish- 
niael, Gn i‘>). The liistory and the sentiment wliich occa- 
sioned such a motheihood, as well as the older of biith of these 
tubes, and the placing of a daughter among them, is only 
part.ally clear (see Israel, and Stade, Gesch. i. 145 ff.). 

1. 1. Reuben: Hanoch, Pallu (2), Hezron, Carmi, 
Gn 46«, Ex Nu 20®^', 1 Ch 5*^ 

2. Pallu (1) : Bliab, Nemuel, Dathan, Abiram, 
Nu 268^-. 

3. Joel (4)’, S/iemdiah, Gog, Shimei, Micah, 

Beaiah, Baal, Beerah, 1 Ch 

4. Joel (3)?, Shema, Azaz, Bela, 1 Ch 5®. 

6. Jeiel, Zeehariah, 1 Ch 5^. 

Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi are names of clans (Nu 20*5), 
of which we know nothing further. Hanoch appears also as a 
clan of Midian (Gn 254), and Hezron as one of Judah (Nu 20‘^J') ; 
Nemuel is mentioned only in this connexion For Hatlian and 
Abiram see Koraii. The relation of Joel to any of the four sons 
of Reuben is not given. Ki., after Sam. and Arab. VSS, removes 
Joel and inserts Carmi, but the Joel of vv 4 and ^may be the 
same (Be ) ; Shema (v.8)s=Sliemaiah or Shimei. Beerah (1 Ch 5®) 
was a prince of the Reubenites, carried away by Tiglath-pileser. 
Bela, with whom Jeiel and Zeehariah axe assouated, repre- 
sented a powerful clan, occupying a wide extent of territory 
(IChSSf). 

II. 1. SIMEON: Jemnel,* Jamin, Ohad,t Jachm,^ 
Zohar,^ (m. Canaanitess) Sliaul (2), Gn 4C^^, Ex 6^®, 
Nu 26l^-l^ 1 Ch 42". 

2. Shaul(l). Shallum, Mihsam, Mishma, Earn- 
muel, ZaccuT, Shimei, sixteen sons and six 
daughters, 1 Oh 4^"^’^. 

3. [A list of princes], Meshobab, Jamlech, 
Joshah, (s. Amaziali) Joel, Jehu, (s. Joshibiah, s. 
Seraiah, s. Asiel) Elioenai, Jaakobah, Jesho- 
haiah, Asaiali, Adiel, Jesimiel, Benaiah, Ziza, (s. 
Shiphi, s. Allon, s. Jedaiah, s. Sliimri, s. She- 
maiah) 1 Ch 4'^"'*'®. 

4. Ishi, Pelatiah, Neaiiah, Eephaiah, 

Uzziel, 1 Ch 4"‘^. 

The descent of Shaul from a Canaanitess mother (Gn 4610, 
Ex 6^5) implies a clan of mixed Isr. and Can. elements. No- 
thing further than their mention is known of the other clans. 
(On the early disappearance of Simeon see Simeon). Mibsam 
and Mishma (2) are names also of IshraaeTs descendants (Gn 2511^, 
1 Oh 12«), and suggest a mingling of Simeonites with the Arabians. 
Xh6 princes (3) represent families of shepherds which, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, had conquered for themselves a dwelling- 
place near Gerar (1 Ch 439-41, Gedor MT, Gerar LXX, Ki.). The 
sons of Ishi are captains who went to Mt. Seir, and, smiting the 
Amalekvtes, abode there (1 Ch 442. 43). 

We {Prol. pp, 212 f.) doubts the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
notices of the continued existence of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon during the Heb. monarchy ; Stade also, that of Simeon 
(GeecA. i, p. 1,56). On the other hand, Graf thought that the 

* Nemuel, Nu 26i3, 1 Ch 424. ^ 

t Wanting 1 Ch Nu 2612-14. 
t Jarih, 1 Ch 424. § Zerah, 1 Ch 424. 
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tribes had not entirely died out, and saw historical movements 
of their remnants in the Chronicler’s statements {Der Stamm 
Simeoriy pp. 22 ff.)* This is more probable. 

III. 1. Leyi : Gershon (2) (3),^ Kohath (9), Merari 
(31), Gn 401^ Ex Nu 26"'^, 1 Cli 23«. 

2. Gershon (1) (3) : Libni(()), (Ladan (7)), Siiimei 
(8), Ex 6^^ Nu 3^8^ 1 Cli 01^ 238. 

Libni and^ Ladan (1 Ch 23^-9 2621) evidently represent the same 
clan. Libni is derived from the priestly city Libnah. Why 
Ladan should be its equivalent is not clear. Possibly 

Laadah (niy (1 Ch 42 i) — if a town — and Libnah were identical, 
and Ladan is to be connected with the former. Or Ladan 

maj' have been a pure clan or family name, and Libni one 
taken from place of residence. 

3. Gershon (1) (2) : Jahnth, Shimei, Zimmah, 
Ethan, Adainh, Zerah, Ethni, Malchijah, Bnn- 
seicili, Michael, Shimea, Berechiah, Asaph, Zaccur 
(4), Joseph, Nethaniah, Asliarelah,t 1 Ch 6 ^ 8-43 252 . 

The pedigree of Asaph the sing^er (see AsA.rii). His four sons, 
acc, to the Chronicler, weie appointed by David for the service 
of song in the house of the Lord (1 Ch 25if ). See also (6), and see 
notes under ( 22 ab). 

4. Zaccur (3) :t Micainh,% Mnttaniah (5), She- 
maiah, Jonathan, Zechariah, Neh 12^^ 

The pedigree of Zechariah, a musician who, with Ms brethren, 
i.e. fellow musicians, Shemaiah, Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, 
Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, took part in the dedication of the 
ivall of Jenis. (Neh 12-7-36) ; Mattaniah in this pedigree evidently 
sorrespoiids to the IM. who was ‘ chief to begin the thanksgiving 
n prayer ’ (Neh 1117) ; mentioned also as a resident of Jerus. 

1 Ch 915 ). 

5. Mattaniah (4) : Hashahiah, Banii. Uzzi, Non 
1P2. 

The pedigree of TJzzi, an overseer of the Levites at Jems. 
(Neh 1122 ), whose descent is given thus from Mica (Micaiah) (4), 
of the sons of Asaph. Another line of descen t from a Mattaniah of 
the ss Asaph is given in 2 Ch SOi-i, viz. Mattaniah i Jekl, Ben- 
aiah, Zechanah, Jahaziel. Jahaziel was the Levite who en- 
couraged, by divine inspiration, Jehoshaphat and his people, 
prior to the battle with the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mt. 
Seir (2 Oh 20l4ff ). 

6. Libni (2) ; Jahath, Zimmah, Joah, Iddo, Zerah, 
Jeatkerai, 1 Ch 6^^*. 

Jeatherai ('IDl?’)! otherwise unknown, is evidently Ethni 
('iriN) (v.26), and (6) is a fragment of a pedigree of Asaph (3). 
((Df.’the similar names; so Be.; Zoe. rejects this assumption). 
Iddo (ny) prob.=Adaiah ; Joah (n^v), perhaps through 

textual corruptions Ethan (fJ^’N). 

7. Ladan (2): Jeliiel, Zetham, Joel, (ss. Sliimei) 
Shelonioth, Haziel, Haran, 1 Ch 238^*, cf. 26^. 

8. Shimei (2) : Jahath, Zina, 11 Jeush, Beriah, 1 Ch 

These * sons' (7) and (8) of Ladan and Shimei, acc. to the 
Chronicler, represented Levitical houses of the time of David. 
Zetham and Joel (7), as the sons of Jeloieli, were placed over the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2022). The introduc- 
tion of ss. Shimei (7) as subordinate to Ladan (1 Ch 239) is diffi- 
cult of explanation. Probably genealogies vaned ; cf. Jahath 
8. Libni in (C), and Shimei s Jahath in (3). 

9. Kohath (1) : Amram (10), Izhar (21), Hebron 

(27), Uzziel (28), Ex Nu 1 Ch 23^2 

10. Amram (9) : (m. Jochebed) Aaron (11), Moses 

(18), Miriam, Ex Nu 26®^ 1 Ch 6^ 23'^. 

41. Aaron (10) : Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar (12), 

Ithamar, Ex 6^3, Nu i Ch 6^ 24b 

42. Eleazar (11) : Phinehas, Abishua, BuJclzi, 

Uzzi, Zerahiah, Mcraioth, Amariah, Ahitwh,Zadok, 
Ahinmaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azaria.h, Amariah, 
AhiUih, Zadok, Shalhtm, Bilkiah, Azariah, Sera- 
iah, Jehozadak,*^ 1 Ch cf. Ezr 7^"® i.e^ (14). 

Eleazar, with whom this pediCTee starts, was, according to P, 
Aaron’s successor (Nu 2029), and priest at the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan (Jos 14i). Phinehas is mentioned as his son 
and successor (Jos 24^3, Jg 2029). Seraiah the f J ehozadafc, with 
whom this pedigree closes, was chief priest at the fall of Jerus. 
(B.C. 586). and was taken captive and put to death at Riblah 
(2 K 2519-21), while Jehozadak went into captivity (1 Ch 6i3). 

Hence this pedigree, according to the Chronicler’s view (that 
of P) of the origin ot Israel’s religious institutions, was designed 
to furnish a list of high priests from the entrance into Canaan 
until the Captivity.* As such a list, this line of descent presents 
certain strikmg features. (1) There is no mention ot the line of 
priesthood, Eli: Phinehas, Ahitiib, Ahimelech, Abiathar (IS 143 

2220 ), unless Ahitub f. Zadok (\.9) is identical with Ahitub f. 
Ahimelech. This, however, is improbable, since the removal of 
Abiathar, in whose place Zadok was established, is regarded as 
a fulfilment of the ptophecy of the disestablishment of the 
house of Eh (1 K 227 

(2) Jehoiada (2 K 119, 2 Ch 22ii, etc.), and Urijah (2 K ISilff), 
are not mentioned, and the order of the priests appears incor- 
rect Amariah was chief priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch 1911 ). Xhe next priests mentioned in the historical books 
are Azariah in the reign of Uzziah (2 Ch 262 j), and Hilkiah m 
the reign of Josiah (2 K 22i, 2 Ch 349). In this list, however, 
there is no Azariah between Amariah and Hilkiah. 

(3) The number of priests, including Aaron, from the Exodus 
to the Captivity, is exactly 23. Allow mg forty yeai-s, or a genera- 
tion, for each, this gives 40 x 12-1-40 x 11 years. Now. according 
to the artificial chronology of P, Jg, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 2 Ch (see 
Chronology op OT), 480 years elapsed fiom the Exodus to the 
founding of Solomon’s temple (1 K 6i), and 4S0 years from thence 
to the founding ot the second temple, and the Captiv itv occurred 
in the eleventh generation of this second period. Hence these 

22 names seem chosen to fit exactly into this chronological 
scheme. This is still further seen in the statement — transferring 

10^ to 99 (Be. Oe. Zoe.) — that Azariah the 13th priest (including 
Aaron) ministered in Solomon’s temple. 

(4) There is a surprising number of names occurring more 
than once Such repetition, while possible in a genuine jiedi- 
gree, has decidedly a suspicious look, as though the names were 
used simply to represent so much time. 

Hence, in view of these facts, it is evident that th's list of 
names, covering many centuries, does not rest entirely upon 
historical records, but, as a whole, is artificial. This accords with 
the modem critical view of the late origin of the Levitieal law 
and institutions (0 TJ C, Lect. ix.-xiji. ; hOT^ pp. 120-159). The 
explanation of Josephus mentioned is not based upon facts, but 
'j a mere surmise. That this list should not be in harmony 
with statements elsew’here in 1 and 2 Ch shows that it jirob- 
ably did not originate with the author of Chronicles, but 
represented a notion about the line of priests, varying from 
that which he elsewhere follow'ed. Ki. assigns it to the subse- 
quent additions of 1 and 2 Ch. (On this list see We. Piol, 
pp. 222 ff.). 

43. Jehozadak (12) : Jeshua, Joiakim, EUashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan, Jaddua, Ezr 3-, Neh 12^^^*. 

This genealogy brings the list of high priests down to the 
time of Alexander the Great (Josephus, Ant. xi. viii. 4). 

44. Aaron (10) : Eleazar (11), Phinehas (12), Ahi- 
shita, Biihhi. Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Azariah, 
Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azar- 
iah, Seraiah, Ezra, Ezr 7^'®. 

This ancestry of Ezra, the priest and scribe (see Ezra), is 
evidently the same as that of Jehozadak (12) given in a shorter 
form. Ezra appears to have been a descendant, probably a 
great - grandson, of Seraiah f. Jehozadak, through a younger 
brother. Of similar descent is Azanah (Seraiah, Neh lli^) s. 

. Hilkiah, s. Meshullam ( = Shallum), s. Zadok, s. Meraioth, s. 
Ahitub, mentioned among the priests residmg in Jerus. (1 Ch 

911 , Neh 1117). Seraiah IS probably the correct reading, since the 
substitution of Azariah might be suggested by 1 Ch but not 

the conv^erse. The two names appear, however, elsewhere 
interchanged (cf. Ezr 22 with Neh 77) This Seraiah repre- 
sented a ch vision of the post-exilic prie^ in Jerus. (Neh 

That he should belong to the high priest’s family has been 
thought striking (Sm. p. 8). 

45. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, Harim, Seorim, Mal- 
chijah (16), Mijamin, Hakkoz, Abijah, Jeshua, 
Shecaniah, Eliashib, Jakim, Huppah^ Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah, -Immer (17), Hezir, Haijpizzez, Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel, Jachin, Gamul, Belaiah, Maaziah, 1 Ch 

* The observation on Azariah in v.70 also shows this. 

t The Jewish explanation of these facts, given by Josephus, 
is that the family of Phinehas s. of Aaron, represented in (12), 
at first held the high priesthood, and afterw-ards it was trans- 
ferred in Eli to the family of Ithamar s. Aaron, who held the 
priesthood, until Zadok’s establishment, which restored it again 
to the family of PMiiehas, which had in the meantime teen in 
private life (Jos. Ant v. xi. 5, viii. i. 3). This explanation has 
usually been received. (Ke. thinks that after the slaughter ot 
the priests at Nob the tabernacle w'as moved to Oibeon, and the 
high priesthood intrusted to Zadok's father, and thus, during 
the reign of David, Zadok was priest at Gibeon fl Ch It^J, and 
Abiathar at Jerusalem). The Chronicler evidentl 3 " held to this 
double line of priests, for he says that both Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priest’s office, and places Zadok as the 
representative of the former and Ahknelech (evid^tly Abiatha* 
s, Ahimelech) as reprc*sentmg the latter at the time of Dav'd 
(1 Ch 

* Gt rshom, 1 Ch 6i®^. t Jesharelah, 1 Ch 25i4 

t Zabdi, Neh lli7 Zichri, 1 Ch Ois. 

5 Mica, Neh 1182 . || ^zah, 1 Ch 23*1. 

1 Joz^ak, Ezr al. 
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These are the names of the heads of the twenty-four courses 
Of prieats, sixteen taken from the &s. Eleazar and eight from the 
as. Ithaniar, who, acc. to the Chronicler, were assigned by 
David for service in the house of the Lord. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, 
and Jachin appear also among the priests or priestly families 
of the post-exilie inhabitants of Jerus. (1 Ch 910, Keh lliO). 

16. Malchijah (15) : Pashhur, Jeroham^ Adaiah, 
1 Ch 91^. 

17. Immer (15) : MesMllRmith, MeshuUrtm^ Jah- 
zerah^ Acliel, Maasai, 1 Ch 9^-, cf. Neh 11^-^*. 

Adaiah (16) and Maasai Amasbsai, Neh 1113) 

(17) are among the post-ex. priests or priestly families of Jeru- 
salem In Neh the pedigrees are slightly different, ie. 

Malchijah, Paahhur^ Zechanah, Amzi, Pelaliah, Jeroham, 
Adaiah ; Immer, MeshiUemoth, Ahzai, Azarel, Aniashsai. 

18. Moses (10): Gershom (19), Eliezer (20), Ex 
IS^f-, 1 Ch 2315. 

19. Gerahom (18) : Shebuel,^ Jehdeiah, 1 Ch 23^®, 
2420. 

20. Eliesei* (18): Rehahinh, Isshiali,^ Joraon, 
Ziehn, Shelomoth, 1 Ch 23^^ 24^^ 262'^. 

Of these descendants of Moses, who, acc. to the Chronicler, 
represented Levites of the time of David, Hhebuel (19) and 
Shelomoth (20) were rulers of the treasuries A certain con- 
fusion appears in the different lengths of descent assigned to 
each, and in the fact that Jehdeiah (19) and Isshiah (20) appear 
as their contemporaries (s-e ref.). The LXX obviates this hy 
reading Eliezer, Eehabiah, Isshiah, Joram, Ziclin, Bhelomoth 
(1 Oh 262^). 

21. Izhar (9) : Korah (22®^^), Nepheg, Zichri, Ex 

6 -^. 

22®-. Korah (21) : Assir, Elkanah, Ebl'isaph (24), 
AsnVj Tahnth, Urid, Uzziah, Shnnl [Elkanah], 
Amasai, Ahimoth (ss. Elk%yiah), Zoph^i, Nahath, 
Eliab, Jeroham, Elkamh, Sctmml (LXX), Joel 
(Syr. RV), Abiah, 1 Ch 

Korah in this list appears as the son of Amniinadab (see 
below). 

22’’. Korah (21) ; Ehiasnph (24), Assir, Tahath, 
Zephanirrh, Azariah, Joel, Elkanah^ Amasai, Ma- 
hathy' ElLnnah, Z^iph, Toah, Eliel, Jevoham^ 
Elkanah, Samml, Joel, Heman (23), 1 Ch 

These two lines of descent (22‘9 and (22'>) are evidently the 
same (Be, Zoe. Oe ), as may be clearly shown by placing the 
names m parallel columns side by side. 


(22a). 

(22b). 

Amminadab. 

Izhar. 

Korah. 

Korah. 

Assir Elkanah Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph, 

Assir. 

Assir. 

Tahath. 

Tahath. 

Uriel. 

Zephaniah, 

Uzziah. 

Azaiiah. 

Shaiil. 

Joel. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Amasai. 

Amasai. 

Ahimoth. 

Mahath. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Zophai. 

Zuph. 

Nahath. 

Toah. 

Eliab. 

Ehel. 

Jeroham. 

Jeroham. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Samuel. 

Samuel. 

(Joel. 

Joel. 

lAhiah 

Heman. 


In respect to the variations : Amminadab appears in Ex 623 
as the ather-in-law of Aaron, and may have been placed for 
Izhar in (22=^) through an oversight. Assir and Elkanah are 
either redundant m (22a-) through a similar cause or have fallen 
out from (22^). Uriel and Zephaniah are difficult to explain as 
equivalents. The names Uzziah and Azanah are interchange- 
able (as in the case of the well-known king of Judah). The 
differences between the other corresponding names have prob- 
ably arisen through transcription. The context clearly de- 
mands the addition of ‘Samuel his son’ in v.27 and ‘Joel’ m v.28. 

This pedigree is clearly artificial. A portion of its construc- 
tion comes from IS l\ where Elkanah is mentioned as s. 
Jeroham, s. Elihu, s. Tohu, s. Zuph. Zuph is probably a 
district, and Tohu (Toah Nahath) a family (cf. Tahath 1 Ch 720 • 
We, ProL p. 220). The story of Samuel shows distinctly that 
he was not a Lente, for then he would have belonged to the 
Lord without the gift of his mother (1 S l2Tf ). He is made a 
Levite by the Chronicler according to the notions of his own 
times respecting Samuel’s service at the sanctuary. 

The motive for this pedigree of Heman, and also those of 
Asaph (3) and Jeduthun (Ethan) (35), is veiy apparent At the 

* Shubael, X Ch 2430, t Jeshaiah, 1 Qh 26 


time of the Chronicler there were three guilds of singers, named 
after Asaph, Heman, and Ethan (1 Ch ) or J eduthun (1 Ob 
25^), reckoned as belonging to the three great Levitical houses 
of Ger&hon, Kohath, and Merari The Chronicler assumes that 
this organization of singers dated from David, but in reality it 
was quite modern, for, according to Ezr 2-b- Neh 7**^, ss. Asaph 
and singers were equivalent, and the singers were distinct from 
the Levites (This distinction is held by Sm. p 26, OTJG^ 
p. 204; Baudissin, Gasch. des A. T. Pnesterthums, p. 142 ff. ; 
Nowack, Eeb. A) eh. 11. p. Ill; on the otlicr hand, Torrey 
claims that no such distinction can be found in Ezr and Neh., 
Comp and Ilist. Value of Ezr and Neh, p. 22 f ) Gradually, 
however, singers were evolved into Levites and the three guilds. 
Remains of steps of this evolution and fluctuating traditions 
appear in the Levitical genealog-ies. In Ex 6-^^ the thiee ss 
Korah are Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph ( = Ebiasapli), i.e. f 
Asaph, and hence we should expect to find Asaph a descendant 
of Korah, hut, according to (3), he is not. Also we find Assir 
and Elkanah placed not co-ordinate but following each other 
(2l»-'>)- Different genealogists ceitainly woiked over thcee 
names. (22“') (22^') are assigned by Ki. to different souices 
(22a) to the older The ss Koiah appearing in the titles of the 
Ps (42. 44-49. 84. 85. 87, 88) probably mark a step in this evolu- 
tion earlier than the formation of the three guilds. Korah in 
1 Ch 2*^3 is associated with Tappuah as a son of tiebron. This 
indicates either a place or Judman family of that name fiom 
whose Levites originated the Levitical Korahites (We. Is. und 
Jud. Gesek. p, 151f.). 

23. Heman (22’’) : Biikkiah, Mattaniali, Uzziel,* 
Shekueljt tleriinoth, Hananiali, Hanani, Eliatliah, 
Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekasliali, Mallothi, 
Hothir, Mahazioth, 1 Ch 25**. 

These fourteen sons of Heman were appointed by David, acc. 
to the Chronicler, for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord (1 Ch 25^ 9-31). This list of names is most interesting, since 
prob. from Hanamah n)Dn), certainly from Giddalti 

(nxnnD "I’mn nij; 'nDom they are a frag- 

ment of a hymn or psalm which perhaps originally read : * Be- 
gracious to me, J" ; be gracious to me ! thou art iny (iod. I 
have magnified and exalted the help of him bitting in distress, 
I have declared abundantly visions ’ (’nVi: rr])N 'TK '’I'q n) 
nxnno I'rnn 32^’ “iiy 'noi'p’n). There is some doubt 

about the exact rendering and construction of these lines (cf. 
Ewald, Ausfuhr Lehrbuch d. Heb. Sprache, p. 680 ; ZA IE, 1886, 
p. 2G0 ; We Prol. p. 219 ; Oe. Kau Ki. in loco), but none about 
the names, at least the last six, being fashioned out of such a 
prayer or meditation. 

24. Ebiasaph (22®’’): Kore, Shallum, Meshele- 
miahj (25), 1 Ch 9’^ 26h 

25. MeshelemiahJ (24): Zechariah, Jediael, 
Zebadiah, Jathniel, Elam, Jeholianan, Eliehoeiiai, 
1 Ch 262^-. 


In (24) (25) we have families of porters or door-keepers as- 
signed by the Chronicler to the time of David. It is possible 
that Shallum and Meshelemiah or Shelemiah represent the same 
person or family (Be. Oe.). M.’s descent is given through Kore 
from Asaph (1 Ch 261), evidently to be read Ebiasaph (LXX B, 
Ki RVm). With Shallum are associated Akkub, Talmon, and 
Ahiman (1 Ch 91' )• Akkub and Talmon appear as porters in 
post-exilic Jerus. (Neh 1119). Zechariah (25) is mentioned 1 Ch 

921. 


The Chronicler doubtless designed also that Obed-edom the 
door-keeper, with his sons Shemaiah, Jehozabad, Joah, Sacar, 
Nethanel, Ammial, Issachar, and Peullethai, and the ss Shema- 
iah, Othni, Rephael, Obed, Elzahad, Elihu, and Semachiah, 
should be enrolled among the Korahites (1 Ch 264-7 19) (Ke. Zoe ), 
although Obed-edom’s descent from Jeduthun (iCh 1638) would 
suggest that he belonged to the Merarites That this Obed- 
edom is intended to represent Obed-edom the Gittite (2 S 6i9f , 
ICh 1313), transformed, like Samuel (22ab), into a Levite, is most 
probable, although the contrary has been maintained. (Ke. also 
distinguishes between the singer Obed-edom and the door- 
keeper Obed-edom (1 Ch 


26. : Shelomoth, % Jahath, 1 Ch 24^^^. 


These are mentioned as Izharites of the time of David. Their 
descent is not given more specifically. 


27. Hebron (9) : Jeriah, |] Amariah, Jahaziel^ 
Jekameam, 1 Ch 23^® 24^^ 


These Hebronites are mentioned as serving in the house of 
the Lord at the time of David (1 Oh 2324). In the family of 
Hebron we may have a perpetuation of the old line of priests, 
subordinated into Levites, who originally ministered at the 
sanctuary of Hebron ; at any rate the name must be associated 
with Levites residing in Hebron. Jeriah (Jerijah) is mentioned 
m 1 Ch 263iff as the chief whose brethren were appointed by 
David overseers of the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe 
of the Manassites * for every matter pertaining to God and for 
the affairs of the king.’ A Hashabiah of the Hebronites, with 


* Azarel, 1 Oh 2518. f Shubael, 1 Ch 2,520. 

J Shelemiah, 1 Ch 2614 $ Shelomith, 1 Oh 2318. 

U Jerijah, lOh 2631. 
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ilia brethren, is given a similar position of ‘oversight of Israel 
beyond Jordan westward’ (v.so), Eliel is mentioned as the 
chief of the Hebromtes at the removal of the ark (1 Gh lo®). 

28. Uzziel (9) : Mishael, Elzaphan, Sithri, Ex 6^^ ; 
Micali (29), Isslaah (30), 1 Ch 23-*^ 24-^^*. 

Sithri is mentioned only in Ex 622. Mishael and Elzaphan 
in Lv 1Q4 are commanded to carry out of the camp the bodies 
of Nadab and Abihu. Ehzaphan (= Elzaphan) m Nu S^o is 
appointed prince of the families of the Kohathites. As a family 
name it appears in 1 Ch 158, 2 Ch 2913. To Micah and Isshiah 
is assigned general Levitical service along with the Hebromtes 
(27) (see above). 

29. Micah (28) : Shamir, 1 Ch 242^. 

30. Isshiah (28) : Zecliariab, 1 Ch 242^. 

Nothing special is assigned to these Uzzielites (29) (30), who 
are given among ss. Levi of the time of David (see ret.). An 
Amminadab was the chief of the Uzzielites at the time of the 
removal of the ark (1 Gh 1510) 

31. Merari (1): Mabli (3’) (35“’'’), Mushi (34), 
Jaaziah ? (38), Ex Nu 3-", 1 Ch 6“ 23=i ^4-*. 

It is possible that the family Mushi ('n^D) derived their name 
from Moses (n.:*D) (We. Is. und Jud. Gesck. p. 151 f). On the 
appeal ance of Jaaziah, among ss. Meran, mentioned in ICh 2426^ 
see below (38). 

32. Mahli (31) : Eleazar, Kish (33), 1 Ch 

33. Kish (32) : Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 242^. 

34. Mushi (31) ; Mahli (35), Eder, Jerimoth, 

1 Ch 24-0, 

These Merarites (31)-(34) are recorded as in general Levitical 
service at the time of David (see ref. and 1 Ch 232-* 2431) 

35^ Mahli (34) ; She^ner, Bani, Amzi, 

Amazmh, Hashahirth, Mallmh, Abdi, KiskiA^ Jedu- 
tlmn (Ethan) (36) (37), 1 Ch 

Instead of Jeduthun we have the name Ethan in 1 Ch 047, but 
both names are undoubtedly designed to indicate one and the 
same person (Be. Ke. Oe. Zoe.). Of. on this pedigree the re- 
marks on 22£^*». 

35^. Mahli (31) or (34) : Libni, Shimei, Uzzah, 
Shimea, Haggiah, Asaiah, 1 Ch 62^^*. 

The pedigree of an otherwise unknown Asaiah. Be. regards 
it as a fragment, in spite of the great difference of names, repre- 
senting originally the same line of descent as that seen in the 
first members of 35a. Ke. Zoe. and Oe. reject this hypothesis. 

36. Jeduthun (35^) : Gedaliah, Zeri, f Jeshaiah, 
Hashahiah, Mattitliiah, Shimei, 1 Cli 25^, 

These six sons (Shimei is derived from 1 Ch 25i7), with their 
father, were assigned by David, acc. to the Chronicler, to the 
service of song m the house of the Lord (ref.). 

37. Jeduthun (35*^): Gcdal, Shemaiah^X Obadiah, § 
1 Ch 9i«, Neh 

Obadiah is mentioned among the Levites residing in Jems, 
after the Exile (ref.). 

38. Jaaziah (31), Beno? Shoham, Zaccur, Ihri, 
1 Ch 2427. 

Beno ‘his son,’ LXX, Vulg, RV) arises from a clear 
misunderstanding of the Heb. text, and should be stmck out of 
the list of sons. It is the common noun (p) with- the pro- 
x.Dtninal ending, and should be rendered ‘his son,’ t.<;. Jaaziah 
is the son of Merari. The MT is difficult and probably corrapc 
(see Be. Oe. Ki.). Ke. and Zoe. regard the references to Jaaziah 
and his sons as a gloss. The name Ibri (’l^y) ‘ Hebrew,’ is notice- 
able, and shows at once that we are in a jiost-exihc or relatively 
kAs period of Israel’s history. 

39. Hosah : Shimri, Hilkiah, Tebaliah, Zechariah, 
1 Ch 2610^-. 

Hosah of the ss. Merari (closer descent is not given), with his 
sons and brethren, all of whom numbered 13, is recorded among 
the door-keepers of the house of the Lord of the time of David. 
To him and Shuppim (D’Df) was given the charge of the gate 
‘ Shallecheth ’ wesWard. The name Shuppim, however, is a ditto- 
grraphy from the preceding ‘the storehouse,’ and is to 

be struck out (Ki.) (1 Ch 26io*f6). 


* Kushaiah, 1 Ch 1517. t Izri, 1 Oh 2517. 

t Shammua, Neh Ili7. § Abda, Neh Ili7. 


Additional Lists of Levites. 

40. Of the reign of BaYid : a. Uriel (ss. Kohath), 
Asaiah (ss. Merari), Joel (ss. Gershom), Sliemaiah 
(ss. Elizaphan), Eliel (ss. Hebron), Amminadab 
(ss. Uzziel), 1 Ch 15®'^^. 

b. Zechariah, Ben, Jaaziel,* Shemiramoth, Jrliiel, 
Unni, Eliab, Benaiali, Maaseiah, Mattitliiah, Eli- 
phelehu, Mikneiah, Obed-edom, Jeiel, Azaziaii, 1 Ch 

I518-21, 

c. Sliebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, Amasai, 
Zechariah, Benaiah, Eliezer, 1 Ch I524. 

d. Chenaniah, Berechiah, Elkanah, 1 Ch 

The Levites (abed) are mentioned in connexion with David's 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. List a were chiefs of the 
Levitical families ; list b, the singers or musicians with psaltenea 
and harps under the direction of Heman, Asaph, and Ethan ; 
list c, priestly trumpeters. Chenaniah (d) was the leader of 
the song or the carrying up of the ark, and Berechiah and 
Elkanah were door-keepers, also an Obed-edom and Jehiah 

(ICh 1524). 

41. Of the reign of Jehochapliat. Teachers of 
the law. (a) Priests: Elishama, Jehoram. (5) 
Levites: Shemaiah, Nethaniah, Zebadiah, Asahel, 
Shemiramoth, Jehonatiian, Adonijah, Tobijah, Tob- 
adonijah, 2Ch 17^. 

42. Of the reign of Hezekiah: a. Mahath s. 
Amasai, Joel s. Azariah (ss. Kohath), Kish s. 
Abdi, Azariah s. Jehallelel (ss. Meraii), Joah s. 
Zimniah, Eden *s. Joah ((rershonitesl, Shimri, 
Jeuel (ss. Elizaphan), Zechariah, Mattaniah (ss. 
Asaph), Jehuel, Shimei (ss. Heman), Shemaiah, 
Uzziel (ss. Jeduthun), 2 Cli 29 ^ 2 - 14 ^ 

These Levites are mentioned as employed by Hezekiah in 
cleansing the temple after its defilement in'the reign of Ahaz. 

h. Rulers: Conaniah, Shimei (his brother). Over- 
seers : Jehiel, Azaziah, Nahath, Asaliel, Jerimoth, 
Jozabad, Eliel, Ismacliiali, Mahath, Benaiali, 2 Ch 
3H2f-. 

During the reign of Hezekiah, acc. to the Chronicler, the 
people contributed abundantly of tithes and firstfruits, and 
these men had charge of the tithes and oblations brought into 
the chambers of the temple (2Cii 3l3-i»). 

c. Kore s. Imnah, Eden, Miniarain, Jeshua, 
Shemaiah, Amariah, Shecaniah, 2 Ch 

Kore was the porter at the E. gate of the temple, and had 
charge of the free-uill offenngs and the distribution of the 
portions of the priests. Under him vvere the others named 
above, stationed m the cities of the priests to distribute the 
portions of the priests (2 Ch 31io-U). 

43. Of the reign of Josiah : a. Shaphan s. 
Azaliah, Maaseiah, Joah s. Joahaz, Jahatli, 
Obadiah (ss. Merari), Zechariah, Meshnllam (ss. 
Kohathites), 2 Ch 34®* 

These persons are all mentioned in connexion with the repair 
of the temple. The first three, of whom Shaphan was the scribe, 
Maaseiah w^as governor of the city, and Joah (or his f. Joahaz) 
the recorder, seem to have had general superintendence of 
the work, while the other four oversaw the workmen. The 
first three were not necessarily Levites, and are grouped here 
merely for convenience of reference (2 Ch 348-14). 

b. Rulers of the Temple : Hilkiah, Zechariah, 
Jehiel, 2Ch 35®. 

c. Chiefs of the Levites: Conaniah, Shemaiah, 
Nethanel, Hashahiah, Jeiel, Jozabad, 2 Ch 35^. 

These had charge of the distribution of the offerings at the 
celebration of the passover kept by Josiah (2Ch 

lY. !• JUDAH: (m. Shua, Gn 38^'*) Er, Onaji, 
Shelah (2) (3) ; (m. Tamar, Gu Perez (4), 

Zerah (59), Gn 46^^ Nu 26^^^-, 1 Ch 2^*. 

Er and Onan are represented as dying in Canaan (Gn 387-M 
4012^ Nu 201^^) implying that two of the ancient and original 
clans of Judah early disappeared. The Canaanite mothers, 
Shua and Tamar cGn 3S2. indicate a union with Canaanitea 
(see art. Judah). 

2. Shelah (1) : Er f . Lecah, Laadah f. Mareshah. 
Families of Ashhea, Jokini, men of Cozeba, Joash, 
Saraph, Jashubi-lehem?, 1 Ch4*^i^. 

* Jahaziel, ICh 166 
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Er here appears as the son and not the brother of Shelah. A 
remnant of the clan Er may have united with, and become sub- 
ordinate to, that of Shelah Mareshah is the name of a city (see 
M AREhiiAii), probably also Lecah. Whether Ashbea is the name of 
a place or family cannot be determined. Cozeba may be 

Chezib Gn SS^). Jashubi-lehem has arisen from a mis- 
understanding of the text, □n‘? '3f;i = Dnb r\'2 uy l ‘and they 
retiiined to Bethlehem.’ The Vulg*., following* evi'dently an old 
Jewish Midrash, renders v 22 et qui stare fecit soletny viiique 
mendacii, et Securus et Incendem, qui pnucipes fuel unt %n 
Mf^ab, etqui teversi .sunt in Lahem. The whole passage (w 2i 23) 
IS very obscure, and probably preserves the family traditions and 
relationships of certain weavers and potters of the post-exilic 
times. The ref. to Moab and a return suggests some story 
similar to that of Ruth. Ki. assigns the veises to the later 
additions to Chronicles. 

3. Shelah fam.: Zechariah, Joiarib, AdnioJi, 
Hcizaiah, Col-hozdi^ Baritch, Maaseiah, Neh 11®. 

This is the genealogy of Maaseiah representing a 

family of the inhabitants of Jerus after the Return (Neh ll**). 
In 1 Ch 95 the name is Asaiah 

4. Perez (1) : Hezron (5), Hamnl, Gn 46’^, Nu 26^^ 
1 Ch 21 

5. Hezron (4) : Jerahmeel (6), Ram (16), Chelu- 
bai (Caleb) (29) (35), 1 Ch 2". 

Ram as a second son of Hezron is suspicious : (1) Because OT 
knows of no Judaean clan Rani co-oidmate with Caleb and 
Jerahmeel. (2) The descendants are given, not in families and 
cities, blit simply in a pedigree of David This pedigree in 
1 Oh 210-15 appears taken from Ru 418 22^ where Ram may have 
stood for Ram the son of Jerahmeel (0), the father’s name 
being omitted (We. p. 17 f ). Yet, while the pedigree of David 
may be conjectural, the Chronicler is clearly nearer the truth 
m deriving his descent from Ram s. Hezron than from Ram s 
Jerahmeel, since, according to the narrative of 1 and 2 S, 
David cannot have been a Jerahmeelite. That the Chronicler’s 
Judaean genealogies should principally consist of Calebite and 
Jerahmeelite families, as we shall see, is probably due to the 
fact that family names and traditions, along with family or 
clan life, are held wore tenaciously among rural and pastoral, 
peoples than the inhabitants of cities or mote highly organized 
communities. 

6. Jerahmeel (5) •. Ram (7), Bunah, Oren, Ozem, 
Ahijali? (m. Atarah.), Onam (8), 1 Ch 2^®^-. 

Ahijah (n^rx) is either to be struck out, having arisen from 
a misinterpretation of an original ^nTxorVnx ‘his brother’ 
(I.1XX, Ki. VnN ‘his brothers,’ We p. 15), or held to be the 
mother of theV’^eceding sons (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe.), the original 
text having been ‘Ozem (and his brothers) from Ahijah’ 
(n^nxD The former is preferable. 

7. Ram (6) : Maaz, Jamin, Eker, 1 Ch 2^^. 

8. Onam (6) ; Shanimai (9), Jada (14), 1 Ch 2^. 

9. Shammai (8) : Nadab (10), Abishur (13), 
1 Ch 2^^ 

10. Nadah (9) : Seled, Appaini (11), 1 Ch 2^^. 

11. Appaim (10) : IsAi, ^heshan (12), Ahlai, 
1 Ch 23k 

12. Sheshan (11): Jarha (son-in-law), Attain 
Nathan^ Zabad., JEphlal, Ohed^ JehUy Azariah, 
Helezy Eleasah^ SisTnai. SAaUunij Jekamiah, Eli- 
shama, 1 Ch 

This pedigree of ocherwise unknown Elishama— -for he is 

not to be identified with others of the same name mentioned 
elsewhere in OT— was derived evidently from another source 
than that of the preceding, and (in our lists) following descend- 
ants of Jerahmeel (Ki. We. p. 18). To remove the discrepancy 
between the mention of Ahlai (11) and the statement (v.34) that 
Sheshan had no sons, ignoring the fact of different sources, it 
has been assumed that Ahlai was a daughter (Ke. Zoe. et al.). 
Jarha is said to have been an Egyptian servant (v.34). Some 
family represented by Elishama, probably near the time of the 
Chronicler, evidently traced their descent from the family or 
clan of Sheshan and an Egyp. individual or family who united 
with it. The free intercourse between Canaan and Egypt 
serves to confirm this statement. 

13. Abishuc (9) : (m. AMbail) Ahban, Molid, 
1 Ch 2^^ 

14. Jada (8) : Jether, Jonathan (15), 1 Ch 2*^. 

15. Jonathan (14) : Peleth, Zaza, 1 Ch 2K 

This (15) completes the list of the descendants of Jerahmeel 
(1 Ch 225-^). It is evidently a record of the families of the 
Jerahmeelites, who are mentioned in 1 S 27i® as inhabiting a 
Negeb or south country distinct from that of Judah (see 
Jerau.meel). The binary form of descent suggests an artistic 
construction- The names Bunah, Oren, Maaz, Eker, Abishur, 
Ahban, Seled, Appaim, Sheshan, and Zaza, occur only 


in this connexion, also Ozem, except as that of a brother o( 
Dav'id mentioned only m 1 Ch 2'-^ Onam is the name of a 
family of Edom (Gn Jf'2-0; » amm of Simeon (Gn 4lp0) , Jethm 
an Ishmaelite name (IGh or iMidianite(E\ 4I8 RVm) (It la 
equiv^alent to Jethro). These names suggest a close 1 elutionshu 
with these neig-hbouis The m Atarah of Onam (G), tlie mos*t 
widely e.xtended family, probably arose tiom their inhabiting 
Ataioth or protected places (We. p. 15) The Jeiahmeelites do 
not appear in connexion with the restoration, and the 13 
generations between Sheshan and Elishama show that their 
families were thought of as living at least some 500 years before 
the time of the Chionicler. The list is probably of pre-exihe 
origin, and historical. 

16. Ram (5) : Amnimadahy Nahshon, Salmrt* 
BoaZy Obedy Jesse ; Eliab,t Abinadab, Shiiuea,J 
Nethanel, Raddai, Ozem, Oavid (17), d. Zeruiali 
(27), d. Abigail (28), 1 Ch cf. Ru 4^^--^ 

Acc. to 1 S 1712 Jesse had eight sons (cf. 1 S 162fh) ; Syr. has in 
our passage eight sons, Elihu (cf 1 Ch 27^8) being the seventh. 

In addition to the descendants of Jesse recorded m (l7)--(iS) we 
have Jesse, Ehab, d. Abihail (t. Jenmoth), d, Mahalath (f. 
Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 2 Ch llisf- ; 01 * Jesse, 
Eliahy d. Ahihail (f Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 
2 Ch 1118 RVm. Of. (18) note. 

17. David (16) ; (m. Aliinoam) Amnon, (m. Abi- 
gail) Chileab, (m. Maacah) Absalom (see lielow), 
(m. Haggitli) Adonijah, (m. Abital) Sliepliatiah, 
(m. Eglah) Ifcliream, (m. Batlisheba) Shainmua, 
Sliobab, Nathan (see below), Solomon (18), (m. un- 
known) Ibhar, Elislma, Neplieg, Japhia, Elishama, 
Eliada, Eliphelet, 2 S 3"-® cf. 1 Ch 3'-® 

The names of the .ss. David in 1 Ch 3^ 2 14‘^-7, owing in the 
mam to erroneous transcription, are somewhat diff fiom those 
in the earlier and more authentic source (2 S) given m (17) : 
Daniel (31) for Chileab (see Daniel), yiiimea (.i^) tor Shammua 
(perhaps meie variation of spelling Elishama (38) 

lor Elishua; Eliphelet (36), or Elpelet (14®), Nog ah (37 145), two 
additional names developed, one from the preceding, and the 
other fioin the following names (Ki.) , Beeliada (147) for Ehada. 
The former probably is correct (see Beeliada). Bath-sheba, 
written Bathshua, is mentioned as the m. m 1 Oh 36. 

Jenmoth, f. Mahalath wife of kuig Rehoboam is mentioned as 
a s. David (2 Ch III8) (iG note) (18 note). Since he docs not 
appear elsewhere, he is thought to have been s, a concubine, 
unless Jenmoth (mD'"))) is a coiruption of ithream (□^"IJJT'). 

Besides the line of Solomon (18), descendants of David are 
given m the line of the ancestry of Joseph f. Christ traced 
back to Nathan (Lk 324-31), see Genealogy of On hist, and m 
Maacah d. (evidently grand d.) of Absalom (1 K 152, 2 Ch 11‘22). 
Since Absalom’s ss must have died without posterity (2 S 
1427, lSf8), her mother probably was Tamar d. Absalom and 
father Unel of Gibeah (2 Ch 132). She was a wife of king 
Rehoboam and m. of king Abijam (see (18) note). 

18. Solomon (17) : Eehohoam, Ahijah, Asa, Jehosh- 
aphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Anion, 
Josiah, Jobanan, Jehoiakun (19), Zedekiali, Slial- 
lam,§ 1 Ch 3^®-!®. 

Of these ss. Josiah (1 Oh StS) Johanan is mentioned nowhere 
else. It looks as though he were designed to stand for 
Jehoahaz, Josiah’s immediate successor (2 K 2340), who was 
followed by J ehoiakim (2 K 2334), and the latter, after the 3 
months’ reign of his son Jecomah, by his brother Zedelaah 
(2 K 2417). Jehoiakun, however, was older tlign Jehoahaz 
(2 K 2381 31), while Zedekiah was much younger than eitlier of 
them, and Shallum was another name for Jehoahaz (Jer 22ii). 
Hence their order of birth is incorrectly given (I Ch 3i6), and 
probably the writer made the further mistake, after identifying 
Johanan with Jehoahaz, of taking Shallum for another son ; 
although it is possible that the eldest s. Josiah was a Johanan 
who may have died before his father, or with him at the 
battle of Megiddo. 

To (18), which represents the kings of Judah in order of 
succession from Solomon to Josiah inclusive, the following 
genealogical particulars may be added 

(a) Mothers of Kin^s. — Of Rehoboam, Naamah the Ammon- 
itess (IK 1421.31, 2Chl2i3); of Abijah,!! Maacah d. Absalom 
(1 K 152, 2 Oh 1120). In 2 Ch 132 she is called Mioaiah d Uriel 
of Gibeah, hence, as the intervening time requires, she was a 
grand d., at least, of Absalom (see (17) note): of Asa — no 
mother is given, only grandmother Maacah (1 K Ibio, 2 Ch 15I8); 
of Jehoshaphat, Azubah d. Shilhi (1 K 2242, 2 Ch 2031) ; of Joram, 
Athaliah d. (grand d.) Omri, king of Israel (2 K 828, 2 Oh 222); 
of Joash, Zibiah of Beersheba (2 K 12i, 2 Ch 24i) ; of Amaziah, 


* Salmon, Bu 420 f.. 

t Elihu is mentioned as a brother of David, 1 Ch 2718 KJ 
reads Eliab. 

X Shammah, 1 S 160 ; Shimeah, 2 S 133. 

§ 2 K 2330 Jehoahaz, cf. Jer 22ii ; but see note above 
11 Abijam, 1 K 152 . 
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lehoaddm,* of Jerusalem (2 K 142, 2Ch 251); of Azariah,t Jeco- 
liah t (2 K 152, 2 Oh 26^); of Jotham, Jerusha d- Zadok (2 K 15^ 
2 Ch 271) ; of Ahaz, the name is not given ; of Hezekiah, AbiJ d. 
Zechariah (2 K 182, 2 Ch 29i) ; of Manasseh, Hephzibah (2 K 21l) ; 
of Amon, Meshullemeth d. Haruz of Jotbah (2 K 211^) ; of 
Josiah, Jedidah d. Adaiah of Bozkath (2 K 22i) ; of Jehoahaz 
and Zedekiah, Hamutal d. Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23-il) ; of 
Jehoiakini, Zebidah d, Pedaiah of Rumah (2 K 2336) , of Jeconiah. 
(19), Nehushta d. Elnathan of Jerusalem (f. K 246). 

(6) Additional Sons of Kings,— Of Eehoboam, (m. Mahalath 
or Abihail, see (lb) note c) Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, (m Maacah) 
Attai, Ziza, Shelomith (2 Ch III6-2O) ; of Jehoshaphat, — Azariah, 
Jehiel, Zechariah, Azariah (*), IVIichael, Shephatiah (2Ch2l2). 
Nothing further is known of these princes. Tor a d. Joram, 
see Jehosiieba. 

19. Jehoiakim (18); Jeconiah% (20), Zedekiah, 
1 Ch 

Some hold this Zedekiah to be identical with s. Josiah ^9), 
the Chronicler’s error or fomi of statement having arisen 
because Z. was Jeconiah’s successor on the throne (We. Prol. 

p. 216). 

20. Jeconiah (19); Apsir ^EVm)? Shealtiel, 
Malchiram, Pedaiah (21), Slienazzar, Jekamiah, 
Hosliama, Nedabiah, 1 Ch 

Assir as a proper name arose from a misunderstanding of the 
adj. ’assir ("IDN), meaning captive (see RVm and art. Assin). 

21. Pedaiah (20) : Zerubhabel (22), Shimei, 1 Ch 

In 32 8 52, Neh 12i, Hag 11. 12. 14 22.23, cf. Mt in, Lk 327, 
Zerubb«.bel (wh see) is called the son of Shealtiel- Pedaiah 
probably was his real father ; but Zerubbabel succeeding Sheal- 
tiel, of whom no sons are mentioned, as the head of the family 
of David or house of Judah, is called his son. 

22. Zerubhabel (21) ; Mesliullam, Hananiah, d, 
Shelornith, Hashiibah, Ohel, Berechiali, Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed, 1 Ch 20 . 

23. Hananiah (22) : Pelatiali, Jeshaiali, ss. 
Eephaiah, ss. A man, ss, Obadiah, ss. Shecaniah 
(24), 1 Ch 

This list has been interpreted in two ways : (a) Hananiah was 
the father of six sons, whose names follow, before four of whom 
* sons’ was written because they were founders of distinguished 
families of the time of the writer (Be.) ; (6) From ‘sons of 
Rephaiah’ (213) to the end of the chapter is a genealogical 
fragment representing branches of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Zerubhabel was unascertainable (Ke.); LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr. read instead of ’15 ‘ sons ’ i j3 ‘ his son,’ and the 
genealogy (23) (24), then, is as follows : Hananiah, Pelatiak, 
Je^haiah, Obadiah, Shecaniah, Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, Baiiah, 
Neariah, Shaphat. This is preferred by Ivi. et al. and brings 
the descendants of David down to nine generations after 
Zerubbabel. 

24. Shecaniah (23) : Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, 
Bariali, Neariah (25), Shaphat, 1 Ch 

25. Neariah (24) ; Elioenai (28), Hizkiah, Azri- 
kam. 

26. Elioenai (25) : Hoda^dah, Eliashib, Pelaiah, 
Akkub, Johanan, Delaiali, Anani, 1 Ch 3-t 

This completes the list of the descendants of David. 

27. Zeruiah (16) ; Abishai, Joab, Asahel, 
1 Ch 

28. Abigail (16) ; (f- Jether) Amasa, 1 Ch 

29. Caleb (5) ; Mesha f, Ziph, ss. Mareshah f. 
Hebron (30), d. Achsah, 1 Cli 2^^^*^^^. 

Caleb represents the powerful clan of the Calebites of S. 
Judah (see Caleb), The record in (29) is obscure ; LXX has 
Mareshah for Mesha (also Ki. who thinks an enumeration of 
ss. Mareshah must have stood at the end of v-42) Better We. 
that ss. M„ is written to distinguish the gentilic name'Mareshah 
from that of the city. On Achsah see art. (cf. Jg 

30. Hebron (29) : Korah, Tappuah, Eekeni (31), 
gbema (32), 1 Ch 2^3 

31. Rekem (30); Shammai, Maon f, Betlizur, 
lCh2«^^ 

32. Shema (30) : Eaham f. Jorkeani, 1 Ch 2^. 

33. Jahdai (?) ; Regem, Jotham, Geshan, Pelet, 
Ephah, Shaaph (34), 1 Ch 

The connexion ul Jahdai with the foregoing is not given. 
His name evidently has fallen out of the text. 


* Jehoaddan, 2 Oh 25b 
t Uzziah and Jechiliah, 2 Ch 263. 
t Ahijah, 2 Ch 291. 

5 Usually called Jehoiachin, 2 K 246® . 


34. Shaaph (33) f. Kadmannah ; Sheva f. Mach* 
bena, and f. Gibea, 1 Ch 2-*^^ 

Vv.4b and 48 are from another source, and to be separated 
from vy.i5.'i7.49 (We. Ki.), since Ephah, in v.-is the name of a 
concubine of Caleb, in v.'i’7 is the name of a s. Shaaph. Their 
contents appears in (35). V.49 is an evident continuation of v.47. 
Instead of ‘ and she bare ’ (l^J5l) we should read (l]/’l) ‘ and Shaaph 
begat.’ 

In the foregoing lists (29)-(34) Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Ziph, 
Bethzur, Madmannah, and G-ibea are well-knowm cities of Judah 
within the probable early domam of the Calebites. To these 
probably should be added Shema (i;,p;y)= Shema (J7,pw’) (Jos 1526), 
Jorkeam (□j;p"i;)= Jokdeam (Jos 1566), Pelet (S3VB)=Beth- 

pelet (t3‘?3 n’B) (Jos 1527 ), Machhena (}<:22a)=Cabboii (p25) (Jos 
15-^6). These towns suggest the transfer of gentihc names to 
localities or the converse. While some of the other names occur 
elsewhere (Mesha, a king of Moab, 2 K 3-^ ; Shammai, 1 Ch 4^7 ; 
Jotham, Jg 96 et aL; Sheva? 2 S 2U25), they throw no light on 
the history behind these genealogies or the families or places 
recorded ; unless Korah a s. Esau and district of Edom (On 
3f,5.l4. 16) ; Rekem, a king of Midian (Nu 316) ; Ephah, a Midian- 
ite tribe ; — all serv^e to confirm the indications found elsew here 
of a close affinity between Caleb and the Edomites and adjom- 
mg peoples- Raham (Drjl), a noun kindred with Jerahmeel 
(‘jKOiTT’), — Jahdai, Begem, Greshan, and Shaaph are found only 
m this connexion. 

35. Caleb (5) ; a. (m. Azubah) d, Jerioth, Jesher, 
Shobab, Ardon, 1 Cli 2^^. 

h, (m.c. Ephab) Haran, Moza, Gazez, 1 Ch 2^^ 

c. (m.c. Maacah) Sheber, Tirhanah, 1 Ch 2’^^. 

d. (m. Ephrathah) Hur (36) (42), (Ashlmr f. 
Tekoa), 1 Ch 2is*2^, 

Caleb in (35) as in (29) represents the clan, and the descendants 
given m (35)-(39) unquestionably embody traditions or coiney 
historical information respecting the families and localities of 
the clan during different periods of its history. They are 
taken from late material in 1 Ch (Ku). During the pre-exilic 
period the Calebites dwelt in S. Judah (see Caleb). During 
the post-exilic period, owing to the aggression of the Edomites, 
they seem to have moved farther north (or if taken into 
captivity were thus located on their return), and thus dwelt 
in the districts of Bethlehem and Kiriath-jeanm. This, the 
supposition of We., seems clearly proved from the geographical 
localities mentioned and indicated in 1 Ch 260-’^ viz. Beth- 
lehem, Kiriath-jearim, Netopha, Bethgader, Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Atroth-heth Joab (We. p. 2Sff.) (see also (39)). The children 
of Azubah (their names may be enigmatical) represent the 
families that belonged to the older place of residence, hence per- 
haps the mother’s name Azubah * abandoned.* Ephah 

and Maacah as concubines represent alien or inferior elements 
which coalesced with the clan. Ephrathah represents the dis- 
trict of Bethlehem (see Epiiratiiaii). The meaning and text 
of 1 Ch 218 is uncertain. Jerioth is regarded as another nhme 
for Azubah (Be.) or another \vife with Azutiah (Oe.), or a 
daughter of Azubah (Vulg. Ki. Ke. Zoe.), or the mother of 
Azubah, i.e. Azubah was her daughter n:^) (We. p. S3). 

The MT of 1 Ch 2^^, which yields an Abiah, wife of Hezron 
and m. of Ashhur, is plainly corrupt. A few slight changes 
give the appropriate rendering, ‘And after the death of Hezron, 
Caleb came unto Ephrathah, the wife of Hezron his father, and 
she bare unto him Ashhur.* The meaning seems to be : The 
pre-exilic inhabitants of Ephrathah were Hezronites, repre- 
sented under E. the wife of Hezron. The later settlement of the 
Calebites is represented under the union of G. with Ephrathah. 
Ashhur(nin tyXjWe.p. 15;is evidently identical with Hur, 

the firstborn of Ephrathah (1 Ch 22^). On Gazez (35®) see art. 

36. Hur (35*^) {TJri, Bezalel, 1 Ch 2^) : Shobal 
(37) f. Kiriath-jearim (38), Salma (39) f. Bethlehem, 
Hareph f. Bethgader, 1 Ch 2^^-. 

The genealogy Hur, Uri, Bezalel is an evident insertion from 
Ex 312, and is out of place in a series of gentilic and get^raphi- 
cal names or relationships. 

37. Shobal (36) : Haroeh (Eeaisth, 2 Ch 4^), half 
Menuhoth, 1 Cli 2’*^. 

Haroeh (nKin) is prob. textual error for Reaiah OX^) s. Shobal 
in 1 Ch 42.' On half Menuhoth see note on (39). ‘ Of these 
families nothing further is known. 

38. Kiriath-jearim families (36) ; Ithrites, Puth- 
ites, Shumathites, Mishraites, Zorathites, Eshtaol- 
ites, 1 Ch 2®^. 

The Puthites, Shumathites, and Mishraites are not mentioned 
elsewhere. To the Ithntes belonged two of David’s heroes, 
Ira and Gareb (2 S 2338, 1 Cfii 11^). The Zorathites and Esh- 
taolites are properly tlie gentilic names of the inhabitants 
of Zorah and Eshtaol. These are placed subordinate to ihe 
Mishraites or the other families (1 Ch 263). Zorah is mentioned 
in Neh 1129, and its people as Zorites again apparently ia 
I0h'^(39). 
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39. Salma (36): Bethlehem, Netophathites,Atroth- 
heth-Joab, half Manaliathites, Zorites, Tirathites, 
Shimeatliites, Sucathites, 1 Ch 

Salma is evidently identical with the reputed f. Boaz (1C). 
The Netophathites (Neh 12^!^) were inhabitants of Netophah 
(Ezr 2!^, Neh 726), probably a village near Bethlehem. Atroth- 
beth-Joab is probably the same as the valley of the craftsmen 
(Neh llSo). Of the Manahathites nothing is known. They CJinJD) 
are probably the same as the Menuhoth (37) (mn”D) (Ki. has 
"nniD m v.62). The statement that the Tirathites (D''ni;'ir.)> 
Shimeathites (D'h;;DC'), and Sucathites (D’'h3l:i')u’'ere families of 
scribes which dwelt at Jabez (v 55)^ clearly proves that we have 
post-ex. inaderial in our lists, for scribes are unknown befoie 
this period. The Vulg saw in the families thiee diffeient 
classes of religious functionaries : canentet,, re^onantes, et m 
tabetnaculis commorantes. Be. allows a similar derivation, 
except that he regards the first class as door-keepers (Aram, yin 
= Heb. door or gate). We. (p. 30 f.) finds underlying the 

three names nj^nn a technical teim for sacred music, 
the Halacha or sacred tradition, and which he connects 

with Vulg., and Be. with n^io ‘ booth,’ cf. Lv 23^^. Ges. Lex 12 
derives the last two names from unknown places. Ke. inter- 
prets as descendants from Tira, Shimei and Suchah. For their 
connexion with Kenites see Kenites 

40. Realah (37) : Jahafcli, Almmai, Laliad, 1 Ch4-. 

The lists (40)-(55) from 1 Ch 41*20 ‘ look almost like a gathering 
of genealogical pebbles rolled together from various quaiters, 
consisting of older and younger parts that are kept together 
only by the common connexion with the tribe of Judah’ 
(Zoe ). Several of the leading ‘ fathers ’ are Calebites, i.e. Shobal, 
Hur, Ashhur, Chelub, Kenaz, Othmel, and Caleb. Hence the 
lists represent members of that clan, and Caleb should he 
substituted for Canni m v.i (We Ki. Zoe ). Whether the names 
and relationships reflect pre-exilic conditions or post-exilic is 
difficult to determine Ki, regards the passage, with the ex- 
ception of V 1 and a few phrases noted below, as from the older 
sources of Ch. along with 220*33 42.45, 47. 49. We.’s view is simi- 
lar, that in the main pre-ex. conditions are reflected. Be. held, 
on the other hand, from the mention of a number of the names 
in the history given in Ezr and Neh, that we have a classification 
of the tribe of Judah actually made in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, so that these apparently broken and in- 
coherent genealogies were plain to the readers of the time of 
the Chronicler. The view of We and Ki. is more probable 
We have, then, an old list of Calebites edited to bring it into 
greater harmon.v with the later times Reaiah, cf. (37), occurs in 
a Reubenite pedigree 1 Ch 5^, and as a family name among the 
returned with Zerubbabel Ezr 247, Neh 750. Jahath is a frequent 
Levite name (1 Ch 620.43 2310^ 2422, 2 Ch 3412). Ahumai and 
Lahad are mentioned only here. These are all called families 
of the Zorathites (v.2b acc. to Ki is from a later hand), cf (3S), 
IChlss. 

41. Hur? f. Etam: Jezreel, Lshma, Idbash, d, 
Hazzelelponi, Penuel f. Gedor, Ezer f. Hushah, 
1 Ch 

The MT of v.Sa- is defective (DD'y TX ‘these are f. of 
Etam ’). RV supplies ‘sons,’ %.e Jezreel, etc , are ss. of father 
of Etam. Ki. inserts ‘ sons of Hur ’ (”iin 'Jl), but the ‘ sons of 
Hur’ (v.4b) must include (40) as well as (41). LXX (also Kau.) 
has, ‘ These are the sons ot Etam ’ (oVtoi viot AtTa/x). Etam is 
a village near Bethlehem ; possibly another place of tlie same 
name may be found near Hebron (see art. Etam) Jezreel and 
Gedor are towns of S. Judah (Jos 1556 58). Two heroes of 
David’s guard are mentioned as Hushites (2 S 2ll« 2327, i Ch 
1129 20* 2711), but the location of Hushah is unknown. Penuel, 
a personal or ^entilic name, is otherwise unknown. It cannot 
be associated with the Penuel E. of the Jordan. Ezer may be 
the same as Ezrah (53). Of lshma and Idbash and Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned only here, nothing is known. The last should he 
rendered *the Zelelponites ’ with art.). The 

words in v.46 ‘firstborn . . . Bethlehem’ are according to Ki. 
from a later hand.’ 

42. . Ashhur (Hur) f. Tekoa (35^): (m. Naamh) 
Aliiizzam, Hepher, Temeni, Haahaslitari, (m. 
Helah) Zereth, Izhar (Zohar, RYm), Etlinan, 
1 Ch 45 - 7 . 

On Ashhur (==Hur) see under (35d). F. of Tekoa, acc. Ki. is 
an annotation, cf. 1 Ch 224 (ssd). Tekoa is near Bethlehem (see 
Tekoa). Naarah, evidently not this one, was a town on the 
borders of Ephraim and Beniamin (Jos 167\ but no such locality 
has yet been identified with Judah Hepher, mentioned in 
connexion with Tappuah (Jos 1217) and Socoh (1 K 41O), evi- 
dently belonged to S. Judah. Temeni (’JD’n) properly means 
Southerner, i.e. of S. Judah. Cf. Teman (fD'n patronymic 
UD'n) of Edom (Gn SflU et al.) Ethnan (J nX) is prob identical 
with Ithnan (pn', Jos 1623), a city of S. Judah. For Izhar 
Kt.) must be read Zohar (nrr'ii ‘and Zohar’). This was the family 
name of Ephron of Hebron (Gn 238 259), and also of a «. Simeon 


(Gn 4616) The other names in (42) occur only in this connexion, 
For Haahashtari (n^Lynxn = with art) should be ‘the 

Ahashtarites ’ If this word is of Peis derivation (Be. Oxf Hcb. 
Lex.\ it must be an explanatory gloss referring to the preceding 
families 

43. Hakkoz (Koz) : Anub, Zobebali, families ol 
Aharhel s. Harum, 1 Cli 4®. 

Koz (wrongly Hakkoz AV and RV, Heb J*ip without art.) is 
a post-ex. family name (1 Oh 2416, Ezr 261, Neh 34- ‘-i 7b3 ; m all 
these passages the name has the art. |'ipn Ilakkoz). The names 
of Ins children occur only here. Anub (313^7) is piob identical 
with Anab (3;;;), a town near Debir (Jos 1550). Jabez, described 
in vv Of-, prob was connected m some way with Koz 

44. Chelub (b. Shuhah) : Mehir f. Eshton (45), 
1 Ch 4^1 

Chelub (31*73) is clearly another form of the clan name Caleb 
(3^3) ; cf. Cheiubai (1 Ch 20) (5). It is possible that for Shuhah 
(“ii IV) Vk’ti should read Hushah v.*) (41). Of Mehir and 

Eshton, names occurring only here, nothing is known. 

45. Eshton (44) : Beth-raplia, Paseah, Teliinnah 
f. Ir-nahash (city of Naliash, KVm), 1 Cli 4^-^. 

Beth-rapha is otherwise unknown ; a Benjamimte Rapha ia 
mentioned 1 Ch 82, and Rapha ‘ giant ’ or the pi. Rephaim ‘ giants ’ 
1 Ch 20*. But these thiow no light on Beth-rapha. Paseah is a 
post-ex. family name of the Nethinim, Ezr 244, Neh 757, and is 
mentioned also in Neh 3® The other names do not occur else- 
where. These ss. of Eshton are called ‘ the men of Recah ’ 
(v.i2b), a place also otherwise unknown The LXX has Rechab. 

46. Kenaz : Othniel (47), Seraiah (49), 1 Cii 4^*^. 

Kenaz was an Edomite tribe (Gn 3671 15 42, i Ch 186. 6.“!). 
Caleb, acc. to Nu 3212, Jos 146 14, vvas a Kenizzite Othmel was 
the son of Kenaz acc to Jg Ii8, where Kenaz is also designated 
either as the f. or b. of Caleb. These statements clearly prove 
a close relationship between the Calebites and the Ed'ormtes. 
This IS further reflected in Shobal f. Manahath, occurring in the 
list of Edomites, Gn 3628, cf. (37) Othmel, like Caleb, prob is a 
clan name. Whether the clan derived its name from a distin- 
guished hero Othmel, or whether Othniel is a purely eponvm- 
ous character, cannot perhaps be determined (see OriiNiELb 
The close relationship betw'een the clans of Caleb and Othniid 
IS brought out m the story of Jg 112 15 (see Moore in loco). 
Seraiah, a not infrequent name from the time of David onwaids, 
as the brother of Othniel, is mentioned only here. It smacks so 
strongly of an individual, and the later period of Israel’s history, 
that it is prob an artificial link inserted among these names. U 
is among the names of the companions of Zei ubbabel, Ezr 252. 

47. Othniel (46) : Hathatli, 1 Ch 

48. Meonothai : Ophrah, 1 Ch 4“'*. 

* Hathath occurs nowhere else Perhaps Meonothai should be 
joined as another s. of Othniel, It also is not found elsewhere, 
but probably represents the inhabitants of Maon of S. Judah. 
Of Ophrah, the name also of a city of Benjamin (Jos 1828, i S 13i7) 
and of one of Manasseh (Jg CH), nothing is known. 

49. Seraiah (46) : Joab f. Ge-harasliim, 1 Ch 4^’^^L 

See (39). Acc. to Ki. ‘f. Geharashim, craftsmen’ v.l4 is from 
a later hand. 

50. Caleb s. Jephunneh: Iru, Elah (51), Naam, 
1 Ch 4 ^^. 

On Caleb s. of Jephunneh see Caleb. This additional list of 
descendants of Caleb shows that the Chronicler’s lists contain 
different groups of Calebites not reduced to a perfect genealogical 
system, but arranged somewhat independently of each other, 
reflecting, as already intimated, enumerations of different 
times, localities, and sources. Many writers (the older com- 
mentators generally) wishing to haimonize all of the OT notices 
of Caleb, and regarding each Caleb as representing an individual, 
have seen several Calebs in 1 Oh 2 and 4, Neteler (Die Bueher 
derbiblisehen Ckronik, p. 34) gives the foUowdng line of descent : 
Judah, Perez, Hezron, Caleb Ben-hezron, Hur, Caleb Ben-hur^ 
Salma, Kenaz, Jephunneh, Caleb Ben -jephunneh. A somewhat 
similar explanation is given in Zoe. (Eng. ed. p. 46) by the editor 
and translator, J. G. Murphy. For Iru Elah (npx n’i?), IrandElah 
(n^Ni Tp) may be read (Ki.). We. (p. 39) finds the name Iru 
equivalent to Iram, a duke of Edom (1 Ch 154 n'p = Dl'i*). 
One is tempted to j'oin Ir (3’p) ‘city’ with Elah (n^N=:n*?’}< 
Dillmann, Gn 3641), and find reference to the city Elath (see 
art.). At all events Elah is an Edomitic name (Gn 3641), and 
may be seen also in El-paran (|n«D *?'N), the wilderness south 
of Judah. Naam is otherwise unknown. 

51. Elah (50) : Kenaz, 1 Ch 4'^^K 

Kenaz as s. Elah is surprising (assuming that the genealogy 
is not of persons), unless Elah is the name of the district 
of Elath or El-paran, which might have been the early home 
of the Kenizzites, or the name of a tribe to which Kenaz be- 
came subordinate. - Perhaps a transposition should be made in 
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aae Heb. text, and instead of n5i< we should read 
T|p * And these are the sons of Kenaz,’ referring to (46)-(50) 
(vV.13-16). 

52. Jehallelel : Zipli, Zipbah, Tiria, Asarel, 1 Ch 

41^ 

Jehallelel only here, and as a personal or family name of 
ss. Merari, 2 Ch 2912, Ziph, the name of a city of S Judah ; 
Ziphah, fern, form of the same occurs only here. Tiria and 
Asarel are not mentioned elsewhere. 

63. Ezrah : Jether, Mered (54), Epher, Jalon, 

1 Ch 

Ezrah possibly is the same as Ezer (41). Jether is not an 
uncommon name, cf. (14). Mered occurs only in this connexion. 
Epher is the name of a son of Midian (Gn 25^, 1 Ch 133), and also 
of an individual or famili’’ of the half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 
B^). Jalon is found only here. 

54. Mered (53) : (m. Bitliiah) Miriam, Shammai, 
Ishbah f. Eshtenioa, (m. the Jewess) Jered f. 
Gedor, Heber f. Soco, Jekuthiel f. Zanoah, 1 Ch 

4l7f.^ 

The present text of v.!?!" gives no complete sense. Us^Ls-lly 
the clauses are rearranged. The statement, ‘And these are 
the ss Bithiah d. Pharaoh which Mered took ’ (i^b), is placed 
immediately after Jalon (17^) (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe. Kau.) ; this 
gives (54). LXX (m 17h) had a different text (K«) k-y.vvTje-Bv 
^IsSip), which Ki. follows, emending □nn'TiN "inm to T'S'in 

* And Jether begat Miriam,’ etc. This places Jether as 
the progenitor of the ss. given in (54), and assumes that the 
ss. Mered and Bithiah, originally enumerated, have fallen out 
of the text. Miriam, elsewhere in OT only of Moses’ sister, is 
here evidently a man’s name. Shammai, also the name of a 
Jeiahmeelite, cf. (S). Ishbah and Jekuthiel occur only here, 
and also Jered, except as the name of the antediluvian patri- 
arch (Gn Heber is not uncommon. In (41) Penuel is 

given as f. Gedor. Possibly, the posterity of two families or 
individuals were the reputed founders of the city. Eshtemoa, 
(iedor, Soco, and Zanoah are all towns in S. Judah or near 
Hebron (see arts.). Of the connexion here mentioned of Mered 
or Jether with Bithiah d. Pharaoh nothing is known. Instead 
of ‘the Jewess,’ EVm transhterates, Hajehudijah, and AV 
Jehudijah. 

55. Hodiah : (m. sister of Naham) f. Keilah the 
Garmite, Eshtemoa the Maacathite, 1 Ch 4^^. 

Hodiah is a common name of the time of Ezra and Neh. (AV here 
wrongly a woman’s name, ‘ his wife Hodiah ’). Before Eshtemoa 
probably f. has fallen out. Keilah and Eshtemoa are the names 
of Judaean towns (see art.). Maacathite (TiDijcn) shows prob- 
ably a connexion with Maacah D) (35c). Garmite and Naham 
occur only here. 

56. Shimon : Amnon, Rinnali, Ben-hanan, Tilon, 
1 Ch 421 ^^ 

57. Ishi : Zoheth, Ben-zoheth, 1 Ch 4^^’^. 

There is nothing to throw light on these names, most of 
which are mentioned only in this connexion, Ishi is in (11). 
Prohably a name has fallen out before Ben-zoheth, i.e. s. 
Zoheth. 

58. Perez fam. ; a. Bani, Imri, Omi'ij Ammihiid, 
Uthai, 1 Ch 9^. 

b. Mahalalel, Shephatiah, Amnnah. Zechariah^ 
Uzziah, Athaiah, Neh 11^. 

The pedigrees of the post-exilic Perezites Uthai (cf . Ezr S^^) and 
Athaiah of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

59. Zerah (1) : Zimri (Zabdi (60), Jos 7b, Ethan 
(61), Heman, Calcol, Dara, 1 Ch 2®. 

Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara (Darda) are probably the 
names of famous men of the family of Zerah (cf. 1 K 431) (see 
arts ). Whether Ethan and Heman are to be connected with the 
Levitical singers of those names is uncertain. 

69. Zabdi (59) : Carmi, Achan, Jos 7^; cf. 1 Ch 
27. 

Pedigree of Achan the trespasser (Achar, 1 Oh 27), see Acuan. 

61. Ethan (59) : Azariah, 1 Ch 28. 

Azariah the Ethanite is othenvise unknown. For another 
Zerahite see note at end of XXI. 

Y. 1. Issachar: Tola (2), Puah,"" Jashub,t 
Shimron, Gn 46^^ Nu 28 ‘^ 8 f.^ 1 71 . 

2. Tola (1) : Uzzi (3), Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jalimai, 
Ibsam, Shemuel, 1 Ch 7 ^. 

« Puvah (ni^) (Gn 4613). 

t lob ( 3 V) (Gn 4613), a txt. err. (Ball, SBOT, in loe.), 
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3. Uzzi (2) : IzraMah^ Michael, Obadiah, Joel, 
Isshiah, 1 Ch 7^. 

Of the names in the genealogy of Issachar’s descendants. Tola 
appears as that of one of the minor judges, * s. Puah, s. Dodo, 
a man of Issachar* (Jg This implies that traditions 

varied in respect to the relationship of the clans of Tola and 
Puah. Puah may have been the more ancient, but Tola was un- 
doubtedly the principal clan of Issachar, v hose seat seems to have 
been centred at the unknown Shamir (Jg IQi^). Of the oth^r 
persons and families recorded nothing further is known, beyond 
that those of (2) and (3) are called ‘ mighty men of valour’ ana 
‘chief men,’ and assigned apparently to the tune of David, 
lCh725. 

VI. 1 . Zebuhjn : Sered, Elon, Jahleel, Gn 46*^, 
Nn 26=«. 

Nothing further than their mention is known of these clana 
Elon, probably an eponjTii from, the clan, is one of the nainoi 
judges of Israel, who was buried in a place of the same name 
whose locahty is unknown (Jg 121^^, et. Moore, in loc.). Ne 
genealogy of Zebulun is given by the Chronicler. 

VII. a 1. MANASSEH: a. Machir, Abiezer (7), 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem (o), Hepher (6), Shemida 
(5), Jos 171^*. 

h. Machir, Gilead, lezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Shemida, Hepher, Nu. 

c, (m. Aranifean coECubine) Machir (f. Gilead) ; 
Zelophehad (6), d. Hammoleeheth (7), 1 Ch 

2. Machir (1^^): (m. Maacah) Feresh, Sheresh (3), 

1 Ch 

3. Sheresh (2) : Ulam (1), Rakem, 1 Ch 7^®. 

4. Ulam (3) : Beclan, 1 Ch 7 ^^. 

5. Shemida (1^^) : Ahian, Shechem (1^^), Likhi, 
Aniam, 1 Ch 7^^. 

6 . Hepher (1^): Zelophehad (1®), dd. !Mahlah, 
Noah, Hoglah, Miloah, Tirzah, Nu 26^ 27^. 

7. Hammoleeheth (1<5) : Ishhod, Abiezer (1^), and 
Mahlah, 1 Ch 7^®. 

The genealogj^ of the tribe of Manasseh appears in different 
forms. Of the clans enumerated (D^c), Machir is by far the most 
important. In the Song of Deborah he stands for the trilie of 
Manasseh (Jg 5^4 and his home at that time seems to have 
been W. of the Jordan (cf. v.i7). But he w&s especially knovra 
and remembered as the f. or conqueror of Gilead (Nu 2623 $233, 
JoslT^, Dt3i4). Acc. to many authorities this conquest ■was 
made from W. Palestine (Sinend, II IVB, ed. Riehm ; Stade, 
(xench. i. p. 149; Biidde, Riekt, u. Sam, p. 34 ff.; IMoore on 
Jg 515 , but G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 577 n., regards the ar^- 
ment as inconclush e). From his pre-eminence and earlier 
development Machir, then, was regarded as the firstborn of 
Manasseh, or as the only son. In this latter scheme (la) the 
other clans of Manasseh are recorded, not as descendants of 
Machir simply, but also of Gilead, as though their home was E. 
of the Jorc^n. But the clan lezer, i e. Abi-ezer (Gideon’s clan), 
belonged to the district W. of the Jordan (Jg 6ii 34 s2) Tirzah, 
the city, a d. Zelophehad s. Hepher (7), was likewise situated 
W. of the Jordan (see Tirzah), and Jos 171®* plainly implies that 
all of the ss. Manasseh (la) except Machir dwelt W. of the 
Jordan. To the author of (1^^) the name Gilead then either had 
lost its geographical meaning, or, what is more probable, hold- 
ing that Gilead was first conquered, as represented in the Hex., 
he regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the E. Manassites. 
The genealogical scheme of (1®) (2) (3) (4) (5) (7), given in 
1 Ch 714-19, is clearly different from (1^) or (l^), although not 
without points of connexion. The passage from which (1“) is 
derived is corrupt, and in its present state^ umntelligible, for- 
bidding any satisfactory reconstruction (Ki. ; see attempts in 
Be. Oe). Asriel 1 Ch 7i4, is plainly a dittography out 

j of the following words (Hi*?; The statement that the m. 

of Machir was an Aramaean appears likewise in the LXX of 
Gn 502i. The reference to Huppim and Shuppim and the sister 
(v.ij) is entirely obscure. In Maacah, the wife of Machir, we 
may possibly see some connexion between Machirites and their 
neighbours, the Maacathites (see Maacah). In 1 Ch 2^1 
Hezron s. Perez s. Judah is represented as begetting through a 
d. of Machir, Segub, who begat Jair, ‘who had twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead.’ Segub who is not men- 

tioned elsewhere, probably has arisen in transcription from Argoh 
(in N), the district given as inhabited by Jair the s. Manasseh 
(Dt 314). Why Hezron, a clan of Judah (IV. 3), should be con* 
nected at all with Machir is entirely obscure. The statement 
probably has arisen through some misunderstanding 

Hepher (1*) (6) may be connected with Hepher, the city and 
district mentioned in Jos 1247 and 1 K 4i0. According to 
Kuenen, Zelophehad was originally the name of a city (Dillm. 
on Nu2623). The Jewish law of female inheritance is re 
presented as traced to the petition of his daughters (Nu 271-11, 
3^1 12). The d, Tirzah, as assumed above, is the well-known city, 
and perhaps the names of the others should be sought in towns 
or villages. Of the other names introduced in these lists bsyond 
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what has heen mentioned we know nothing'. Perhaps Likhi 
Cnp^) (5) = Helek (pbn) (lb) and Aniam (5)=:Noah (n>;j) 

(6) (Be.). 

8. Epher, Ishi, Eliel, Azriel, Jeremiah, Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel, 1 Ch 5-^. 

Tliese are mentioned as * mighty men of valour, famous men, 
heads of their fathers’ houses,’ of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
dwelling E. of the Jordan (ref ). Nothing further of them, 
indicating when they lived or for what they were famous, is 
given. 

VIl.^ 1. Ephraim i a. Shuthelah (12), Becher, 
Talian, Nn 26^®. 

6. Shuthelah, Ezer, Elead, Beriah, d. Sheerah, 
Rephali, Resheph (4), 1 Ch 

2. Shuthelah (1) : Erau, Nu 26^®. 

3. Shuthelah (P) : JBered, Tahath, Eleadah, 
Tahatk, Zahad, Shuthelah, 1 Ch 7^°^'. 

4. Resheph (1^) : Telah, Tahan, Ladan, Ammi- 
hied, Elishamet, Nun, Joshua, 1 Ch 725--7. 

The genealogy of Ephraim (lb) (3) (4), preserved in 1 Ch 720 27 , 
is of uncertain construction. From the Heb. text it is not clear 
whether Ezer and Elead are the ss. of Shuthelah (No. 2) (3) or 
of Ephraim ; or Sheerah and Rephah, the children of Benah 
or Ephraim. The latter rendering m each case, as in (lb), is 
the better. In the first instance the context clearly demands 
it. Of special interest is the notice of the slaughter of Ezer 
and Elead on a cattle raid by the men of Gath (v.2i) To the 
older commentators, who regarded Ephraim and his children as 
historical individuals, this episode was diificult of explanation, 
because it belonged evidently to the period of the sojourn in 
Eg^jpt It was usually interpreted as a foray out of Goshen 
(Zoe. Oe.)— against the use of the word in; ‘go down,’ Ew. 
placed the event m the pre-Egyptian period {Uist, i. p. 380). 
Savee refers to it as historical, and of the Eg3ni3tian period 
(Patnarchal Palestine, p. 202). There is httle doubt, however, 
if an historical collision between Ephraimitic clans and Gittites 
undeilies this notice, that the foray was from Mt. Ephraim 
(Be.). In the origmal story, Ephraim mourning (v.32) probably 
was no more thought of as an individual than Rachel m Jer 3115. 
The ss. of Ephraim slain then were two Ephraimitic clans, 
destroyed in some Phil, war. The connexion ot Beriah, another 
clan, wi+h the event arose either from a play upon the word, 
Beriah being regarded as the equivalent of ‘in evil’ (aj^-i 3 = 
(v. 23), or, in addition to the play upon the name, since 
Be..‘lah IS mentioned as a Benjam family of Aijalon, who routed 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch Si3), it is possible that this 
Benjam. Beriah, having driven hack Gittite invaders, received 
tlie former home of Ezer and Elead, and thus became incor- 
porated into the tribe of Ephraim (Be,). We. regards the 
entire episode as of late fabrication {Pvol. p. 214). 

The list of names given in this genealogy has a suspicious 
look. They appear like a repetition of the same elements. 
Not only is Shuthelah repeated (4), but there is a sinking 
similarity between the other names. 

of Eran. 

Laadan. 

Eleadah. 

Elead. 

nViTliy Shuthelah. 

and Telah. 

3inn Tahath. 
pn Tahan. 

Becher. 

aiidBered. | 

*11T Zahad. 


reads Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel ; Bela, Gera, Naaman, 
Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim. This corresponds with fS®) 
(3) (see below), where Gera, Naaman, and Ard are ss , Bela and 
Shuppinx and Huppim grandsons. Hence the original text of 
Gn 4(j2i may have read Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel , Bela, 
G^ra^aaman, Ahiram, Shephupham, Hup] iin, Ard (Ball, in ^oco, 

In (ic) Jediael (ha'jj'T) appears as the equivalent of Ashbel 
either by corruption or substitution. Whether 
a textual corruption oran independent tradition underlies Nohah 
and Rapha (l^) it is impossible to determine. The names as 
Benjanimites occur only here. 




2. Bela Naaman, Nu 26'^®. 

b. Ezbon, Uzzi, Uzziel, Jeriinoth, Iri (3), 1 Ch 


c. Addar, Gera, Abiliud, Abislma, Naaman, 
Ahoah, Gera, Shepliuliam, Huram, 1 Ch 


The list (2t>) appears to be entirely independent of the others. 
The list (2c) corresponds closely with the restored text of 
Gn 4621 (see abo\e), since Addar (TiN!)=Ard (liK); Gera and 
Abihud probably were originally one and the same person, 
i e. Gera f. Ehud (cf. Jg 3l5) ; the second Gera is plainly a 
dittography ; Huram (D-jin) probably = Huppim (□’’Sn) ; and 
hence the only additional names are Abishua and Ahoah (n'lHN) ; 
and the latter may be a variation or corruption of Ahiram 
Aharah (nnnN), repeated in transcription from the 
previous generation (l^i). 


3. Iri (2^^) : Shuppim, Huppim, 1 Ch 7^®. 


In the text the name is Ir (v.i2). Shuppim and Huppim seem 
identical with Shephupham and Hupham, given elsewhere as 
ss. Benjamin (1J>) and ss Bela (2c) Nothing turthev than their 
appearance in the genealogical lists is known of these indi- 
viduals or families. In the text v .12 appears hke an appendix 
(see also (G) below). 


4. Becher (P°) : 'Zemirah, Joash, Eli^zer, Eli- 
oenai, Omri, Jeremoth, Abijah, Anathoth, Ale- 
meth, 1 Ch 7^. 


The names of these ss. Becher (4), Joash, Eliezer, Eliocnai, 
Omn, Jeremoth, and Abijah occur frequently m the OT ; Jere- 
moth again as a Benjaminite in 1 Ch 77 8^4. Anathoth and 
Alemeth are names of Benjaminite towns (see arts.). Zemir^i 
occurs only in this connexion. 

5. Jediael (P) : Bilhan, Jeush, Benjamin, Ehnd, 
Chenaanah, Zethan, Tarshish, Ahishahar, 1 Ch 7^^ 

This list (5) is striking in having Benjamin as a subordinate 
family or personal name, and likewise, in this connexi' m, Ehud, 
elsewhere s Gera (cf. Jg Bi5) Bilhan and Jeush are also Edom- 
ite names (Gn 3t>5- 14 18 27), and Jeush, moreover, that of a 
Levite or Levitical family (L Ch 23h>‘ ), and of a son of Reho- 
boam (2Ch 1119), and again of a Benjaminite (lOh 8^9), (For 
refs, on Jeush as an Arab, name of a deity, see Gesenius- 
Buhl). Chenaanah (njj; p) suggests the incorporation of a Can. 
family with the Benjaminites (Be,). In 1 K 2224 it is the name 
of the f. Zedekiah the false prophet. Zethan and Ahishahar 
are found only here. The latter, however, perhaps apjiears in 
the cuneiform inscriptions as the name of a king of Minnai 
(see Gesen.-Buhl). Tarshish, besides being the name of the well- 
known city, stands elsewhere for a precious stone, derived from 
Tarshish (Ex 2820 3914 et al., RV ‘beryl’), and is the name of a 
Persian prince (Elst 114) 

These Belaites, Becherites, and Jediaelites (2^) (4) (5) are all 
called heads of fathers’ houses and mighty men of valour, but 
there is no indication of the period of Israel’s pre-ex. history t® 
w'hich they were intended to be assigned (1 Oh 77-ii)w 

6. Aher : Hushim, 1 Ch 7’^^’®. 


Tahan (la) (4) and Tahath (3) are without doubt the Tohu 
(1 S 11) and the Tahath, Nahath and Toah (HI. 22a'^). Sheerah 
was the reputed builder of Bethhoion, whose name appears m 
Uzzen-sheerah (wh. see) (v.24). Elishama s. Ammihud (4) 
appears as the prince of the tribe of Ephraim in Nu lio, whence 
it IS easy to see how the pedigree of Joshua was constructed. 

VIII. 1. Benjamin: a, Bela (2), Becher (4), 
Ashbel, Gera Naaman, Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, Hup- 
l)ini, Ard, 

b. Bela (2), Ashbel, Ahiram, Shephupham, Hu- 
pham, Nu 

c. Bela (2), Becher (4), Jediael (5), 1 Ch 7®. 

d. Bela (2), Ashbel, Aharah, Nohah, Rapha, 

1 Ch 8\ ^ 

We have thus four different lists of ss. Benjamin. Bela is 
common to all ; Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim (la) are clearly 
equivalent to Ahiram, Shephupham, and Hupham (lb); cf. the 
Heb. text, D''53n D’SD b'NI ’hn, with can dsisb' on'nx. Hence 
Kosh' (1^) should be struck out and Ahiram substituted for Ehi 
(1*0. and also probably for Aharah (niijtj) (1*^). Gn 4621 LXX 


This genealogical fragment is enigmatical. Hushim (D Vn) 
Gn 4623 IS a s. Dan. There Dan also stands between Benjamin 
and Naphtali. The Chronicler has given no genealogy of Dan 
unless it is found here, between the genealogy of Benjamin, 
vv. 6 - 11 , and that of Naphtali, v.i®. Hence Dan has been found 
hidden in Aher (lijx, ‘another’), which occurs nowhere else as 
a proper name. The tribe of Dan was believed thus to have 
been mdicated, owing to its opprobrium on account of its 
idolatry (Jg 18). Its name does not appear with the other 
tribes in 1 Oh 654-81. Of. also its omission in Rev 7543. (The 
name Dan, however, does appear in 1 Ob 22 1235 27 ^, and the 
genealogy of Zebulun is missing in 1 Ch as well as that of DanX 
If the above hjTpothesis is accepted, the remainder of v.i2 naay 
be a gloss, Shuppim and Huppim suggested by their similaritjr 
to Hushim as the ss. of Benjamin intended (Dan not being recog- 
nized in Aher, and these ss. being missed in the preceding vv.^ 
Ir then, from the mfluence of v.7, may have been latei 
developed out of Ard (“!"3N)v which foBows Muppim and Hiip|te 
in Gn 4621 (see 1») (Be.). 

If, however, as we have assumed, Hushim is a Benjam. family 
or individual, Aher maybe identical with Ahiram (1^) (RTm) c« 
with the Banjaminrte Bbaharaim (8) who had v wif< 

Hushim (iChSAii). 
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7. Ehud ; Uzza, AMhud, 1 Ch 8®^*. 

The verses from which (7) is taken are difficult of interpreta- 
lion. Probably the text is corrupt (see Comm, in loco). The 
sx>nnexion of Ehud ("i?nx) with the sons of Benjamin is not 
given. It is likely, however, ' = n, and that reference 
here also is to clan Ehud (mx), s. C«ra or s. Jediael, cf. (5). 
The ss. Ehud (possibly not those given abov e, but those whose 
names have fallen out of the text) were heads of families of the 
inhabitants of Geba (v.6) (see note on 23). 

8. Shaharaiiii : (m. Hodesh) Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Malcam, Jeuz, Shachia, Mirmah, (m. Hushim) 
Abitub, Elpaal (9) (13?), 1 Ch 

The connexion of Shaharaim with any of the ss. Benjamin is 
also not giA-en. He is said to have begotten children in the 
field of Moab after he had sent away two wives, Hushim and 
Baara (v.8). These allusions are entirely obscure. The sons 
whose m. was Hodesh are said to have been heads of families. 
Their residence is not given, unless by implication it is the 
country of Moab. 

9 . Elpaal (8) : Eher, Misham, Shomed,* 1 Ch 

To Shemed is attributed tbe building, evidently the rebuilding, 
of Lod and Ono, for these cities were very ancient, appearing 
prob. in the list of the places conquered by Tahutmes iii. (EP 
(New Series), vol v. pp. 25-53). 

10 . Beriah (11), Shema (12), Ahio? Elpaal? 

(13), Shashak(14), Jeremoth (15). 1 Ch 8^^^-. 

The connexion of these Benjaminites, as in the cases of (7) and 
(8), with ss. Benjamin is not given. Their brotherhood is obtained 
by reading in v.i'i, after the analogy of the LXX, rnx ‘ his brother* 
(Kau.), or DH'nX ‘their brothers’ (Ki.), instead of vnx Ahio, a 
proper name (a reading certainly to be rejected), and by adding 
the name Elpaal required by v.i9 (Kau. Ki.). Whether for 
Jeremoth (mST') we should read Jeroham (Dnip, after v.27^ or 
there substitute Jeremoth, it is impossible to determine. Both 
names clearly refer to one person ; also Shema (v.i3) and 

Beriah and Shema are called ‘heads of fathers’ houses of 
Aij’alon who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath,’ v.i3. This 
flight is otherwise unknown, although it has been connected 
with the slaughter of the ss Ephraim (1 Ch 7-^1), and Beriah has 
been identified with Beriah s. Ephraim (ICh 7^, cf. note on 
MIb. 4). Nothing further is stated concerning these five reputed 
founders of the families mentioned below, 

11 . Beriah (10) : Zebadiah, Arad, Eder, Michael, 
Ishpah, Joha, 1 Ch 

12 . Shimei (Shema) (10) : Jakim, Zicliri, Zabdi, 
Elienai, Zillethai, Eliel, Adaiah, Beraiah, Shim- 
:ath, 1 Ch 

13. Elpaal (10): Zebadiah, Mesliullam, Hizki, 
Heber, Ishmerai, Izliah, Jobab, 1 Ch 

14 . Shashak (10) : Ishpan, Eber, Eliel, Abdon, 
Zicliri, Hanan, Hananiah, Elam, Anthothijah. 
Iplideiah, Penuel, 1 Ch 

15 . JeToham (Jeremoth) (10) : Shamsherai, She- 
hariah, Athaliali, Jaareshiah, Elijah, Zichri, 1 Ch 

8 ‘ 26 f., 

These lists (11)-(15) represent five clans or families of post- 
exilic Jerus. (see note below on 23), each member mentioned 
‘ the head of a father’s house, a chief man ’ (1 Ch $23), Nothmg 
further is knowm of them, although some of their names, repre- 
senting other persons, occur elsewhere in the OT. Be. identifies 
Elpaal (13) with the Elpaal (9), and Eber (“12;’), Misham 
and Shemed (l^B?) (9), with Heber (T^n), Meshullam (D Wd), and 
Ishmerai (13). 

16. Jeiel : (m. Maacali) Abdon, Zur, Kish (17), 
Baal, Ner' (23), Nadab, Gedor, Ahio, Zechariah,t 
Mikloth (24), 1 Ch 

17. Kish (16) : Saul, Jonathan (18), Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab, Eshbaal, 

18. Jonathan (17) : Merib-baal, Micah, Pitlion, 
Melech, Tahrea,J Ahaz (19), 1 Ch 8^^ 9^. 

19 . Ahaz (18): Jarah,% Alemeth, Azmaveth, 
Zimri (20). 

20. Zimri (19) *. Moza, Bxnea, Rephamh, Ehasah, 

Azel (2L, Eshek (22), 1 Cli 8^^^* 9^^^^-. 

21 . Azel (20) : Azrikam, Bochem ?, Ishmael, 
Sheariah, Obadiah, Hanan, 1 Ch 8^ 

* Shemer (T instead of 1) acc. to Halm’s and Theile’s Heb. 
Text, but Shemed acc. to Baer and Del. 

t Zecher, 1 Oh X Tarea, 1 Oh 8S4. 

§ Jehoaddah, 10h8»6, 


22. Eshek f20) : Ulam, Jeiish, Eliphelet, 1 Ch 8®. 

23. Ner (16) : Abner?, I Ch 8*'^^ 9*^^. 

24. Mikloth (16) : Shhneam,* S'**- 9-"®. 

This genealogy of the house of Saul (16>-(23)is given twice, the 
original texts being in each case the same (1 Ch and 
W'hile the latter passage is perhaps in the better state of pre- 
servation, and has been mainly followed above, both have 
suffered some corruption. In Abner has clearly fallen out 
of the text and should be restored, cf. (23) (Kau. Ki.). In v.4i 
Ahaz should be added to the ss, Micah, as in S<^^. lo v.4i instead 
of Bocheru (n:32) we should read ‘ his firatbom ’ (n2n) ; another 
name must be supplied to complete the six sons of Azel (21). In 
(16) the f. Kish and Ner is Jeiel f. Gibeon. This differs from 1 S 
91 1451^ where Abiel is f- Kish and Ner. The motive for the 
introduction of this genealogy clearly arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Chronicler certain Jewish families claimed 
descent from Saul. The genealogj' furnishes a line of 15 genera- 
tions. Allowing 12 from the founding of Solomon’s temple to 
that of Zerubbabel (see note on III. 12', these descendants 
belonged to near the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Looking at these lists (7)~{24) as a whole, they evidently were 
based upon post-ex. conditions, for the following reasons : — (a) 
The places of residence (not mentioning Jerus ) are towns recur- 
ing in the post-ex. history, — Geba (v 6), cf. Ezr 223 ; Lod and Ono 
(v.i2), cf. Ezr 233 ; Gibeon (v.23), cf. Neh 7'^. (b) Many of the 
names belong also to that period, viz.: Meshullam (13*, Hanan, 
Elam, Hananiah, Anthothijah (Anathoth) (14), cf. Neh IQio 19* 
23 23 2o. (c) The coincidence between the residence in or con- 
nexion with Moab (v.8) and the name Pahath-moab representing 
an important family among the post-ex. Jew*s (Ezr 26 etc.). 
(Be. conjectuxea that the birth of this Pahath-moab, ‘ prince of 
Moab,’ is referred to in v.8). (d) The Benjaminites had a con- 
siderable part in the post-ex. community along with the children 
of Judah and the Levites. (e) The close union bebveen 1 Ch 8 
and 9, which latter from its identity with Neh 11 is recognized 
at once as describmg post-ex. conditions. 

25. Jeshaiak, Ithiel, Mactsdah, Kolaiah, 

Pedaiah, Joed, Meshidlam, Sallu, Neh IP, cf. 

1 Ch 9^. 

Sallu represents a post-ex. family of Jerus. (see ref.). In 
1 Ch 97 the descent is, Sallu s. Meshullam, s. Hodaviah, s. 
Hassenuah. 

IX. 1. Dan: Hushim, t Gn 46^3, Nu 26^. 

Only one clan is recorded as having belonged to Dan, The 
difference of name in Gn and Nu has arisen from the transposi- 
tion of letters, Hushim (D'U’n), Shuham (cinq^?). Dan is passed 
over by the Chronicler, unless a reference to the tribe is con- 
cealed inlCh7i2; cf. VIII. 6, above. Nothing more than the 
genealogical record is known of Hushim. On a smgle son or 
clan representing the tribe, see Dan. 

X. 1 . Naphtali: Jahzeel.J Guni, Jezer, Shil- 
lem,ir Gn 46-“^ Nu 26“^-, 1 Ch VK 

These ss. or clans of Naphtali are not mentioned in any other 
connexion in OT, neither do their names occur elsewhere, 
e.xcept that of Guni, which is also the name of a Gadite (XI. 4). 
No further descendants of Naphtali are given. 

XI- 1. Gad: Zipliion,§ Haggi, Shuni, Ezbon,§ 
Eri, Axodi,§ Areli, Gn 46^®, Nu 26^^'^^. 

2, Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat, 1 Ch 5^^. 

3, Bxtz, Jahdo, Jeshishai, Michnel, Gilead, 

Jar oak, Huri, AbihaU, Michael, Meshullam., Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia. Eber, 1 Ch 

4, Guni, Abdiel, Ahi, 1 Ch 5^®. 

Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat ^2), Michael, Meshullaxn, Shelm, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber (3), all represent families of the tribe of 
Gad, registered according to the Chronicler in the days of 
Jotham king of Judah, and Jeroboam kmg of Israel (1 Oh 5iT). 
Their connexion with any of the ss. Gad (1) is not given. 
Indeed, those clans are not mentioned in 1 Ch. Ahi (4) is given 
as ‘ chief of their fathers’ houses.’ We know of nothing further 
of value that can be said respecting this genealogy. 

XII. 1. Asher: Imnah, Ishvah,|f Ishvi,|| 
Beriah (2), d. Serab, Gn 46'^^ Nu 26*^, 1 Ch 

2. Beriah (1) : Heber (3), Malchiel f. Birzaith,! 
Gn 46^7, Nu 1 Ch 7®h 

3. Heber (2) : Japhlet (4), Shomer ** (5), Htihain 
(6), d. Shua, 1 Ch 7^-. 

4. Japhlet (3) : Pasach, Bimbal, Ashvath, 1 Cb 
7^. 

* Shimeah, 1 Ch 832. f Shuham, Nu 25^. 

X Jahziel, Shallum, 1 CJh 713. 

§ Zephon, Ozni, Arod, Nu 261^®. 

II The two names Ishvah (ni^) and Ishvi prob. repre- 
sent a dittography. Nu 264^ omite the former. ' 

1" F. Birzalth only in 1 Oh 7^. 

** Shemer (v.^), preferred by KL The two names represent 
the 8£ur person. 
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5. Shomer (3) : AM, Rohgah, Jehulibah,* Aram, 

I Ch 7^. 

6. Helem (Hotham) t (3) : Zopliah, Imna, Shelesh, 
Amal, 1 Ch 7=^. 

7. Zophah (6): Suah, Harnepher, Shual, Beri, 
Imrah, Bezer, Hod, Shamma, Shilshah, Itbran (8), 
Beera, 1 Ch 

8. Jether (Ithran) t(7) : Jephunneh, Pispah. Axa, 

1 Ch 7^. 

9. Ulla ( ?) t* : Ara, Hanniel, Kizia, 1 Ch 7®®, 

Nothing further than their registration is known of these 
clans and families of Asher. Ishvah, Serah ( 1 ), Malchiel, 
Birzaith (2), Japhlet, Shua (3), Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath (4), 
Rchgah, Hnbbah (5), Zophah, Imnah, Shelesh, Amal ( 6 ), Suah, 
Harnepher, Beri, Imrah, Hod, Shilshah, Beera (7), Pispah, Ara 
( 8 ), Ulla, and Rizia occur as prop, names only in this connexion. 
The occurrence of the others elsewhere throws no light upon 
their appearance here. It is an interesting fact that the names 
of the two clans Heber (ITabiri) and Malchiel <2) appear also 
together in the Amarna tablets, representing, it may be, clans of 
the ancient seat of Asher (see Jouiifh. of Bib. Lit. vol. xi. 1S92, 
p. 12 1 ). Birzaith (2) is probably the name of a place (n^nzi = 
nuiXl, i.e. ‘ Olive-well ’). Local names may be seen also in 
Harnepher, Bezer, Beera (7), and perhaps some other names (Be.), 

XIII. t 1* David’s Recruits at Ziklag. 

(a) Of Benjamin : Ahiezer and Joash ss. She- 
maah the Giheathite ; Jeziel and Pelet ss. Az- 
maveth, Beracah, Jehu the Anathothite ; Ishmaiah 
the Gibeonite, Jeremiah, Jaliaziel, Johanan, Joza- 
bad the Gederathite, Eluzai, Jeriinoth, Bealiah, 
Shemariah, Shephatiah the Haruphite Elkanah, 
Isshiah, Azarel, Joezer, Jashoheam Korahites; 
Joelah and Zehadiah ss. Jeroham of Gedor, 1 Ch 
123-7, 

In the text these are given as Benjaminites. It seems not 
improbable, however, that the Chronicler may have fused some 

J udseans among them, since the Korahites can hardly be others 
than warriors from the Judsean city or family Korah (1 Ch 2^). 
Gedor and Gederah are likewise found among Judsean towns 
(Jos 58, 1 Ch 43!i). In v.lS, evidently misplaced, it says, 

*and there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the 
hold unto David.* 

(b) Of Gad \ Ezer, Obadiah, Eliah, Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah, Attai, Eliel, Jonanan, Elzahad, Jere- 
miah, Maehbannai, 1 Ch 123-i3. 

(c) Of Manasseh : Adnah, Jozabad, Jediael, 
Michael, Jozabad, Elihu, Zillethai, 1 Ch 123®. 

All of these recruits are mentioned as mighty men of valour. 
Those of Gad are said to have had faces like the faces of 
lions, and to have been as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
.(lChl28). 

2. David’s Mighty Men, 

2 S 238-39. 1 Ch 1111-47. 

8 . Josheb-hassheheth aTah- 11 . Jashobeam s. a Haeh- 

chemonite. monite. 

9. Eleazar s. Dodai s. an Aho- 12. Eleazar s. Dodo the Aho- 

hite. hite. 

11 . Shammah s. Agee a [Names wanting, or portions 
Hararite. of names omitted, are identi- 

cal with those in 2 S]. 

18. Abishai brother of Joab. 20 . 

20. Benaiah s. Jehoiada. 22 . 

24. Asahel brother of Joab. 26. 

Elhanans. Dodo of Bethle- 
hem. 

25. Shammah the Harodite. 27. Shammoth the Harorite. 

Elika the Harodite. Wanting. 

26. Helez the Paltite. Pelonite. 

Ira s. Ikkesh the Tekoite. 28. 

27. Abiezer the Anathothite. 

Mebuni ai the Hushathite. 29. Sibhecai. 

28. Zalnion the Ahohite. Ilai. 

Mahorai the NetophaMte. 30. 

29. Heleb s. Baanah the Neto- HeledL 

phahite. 

Ittai s. Eihai of Gibeah. 31. Ithai. 

30. Benaiah a Pirathonite. 

Hiddai of the brooks of 32. HuraL 

Gaash. 

2 S 238-39. 1 Ch 1111-47. 

31. Abi-albon the Arhathite. Abiel. 

Azmaveth the Barhumite. 33. 

32. Eliahha the Shaalbonite. 

Ss. Jashen, Jonathan 34. Ss. Hashem the Gizonifce. 

33. Shammah the Hararite. Jonathan s. Shage thi 

Hararite. 

Ahiams. SharartheArarite. s. Sacar. 

35. 

34. Eliphelet s. Ahasbai s. the Eliphal s. Ur. 

Maacathite. 36. Hepher the Mecherathite 

Eliam s Ahithophel the Ahijali the Pelonite. 

Gilomte. 

35. Hezro the Carmelite. 37. 

Paarai the Arbite. Naarai s Ezhai. 

36. Igal s Nathan of Zobah. 38. Joel the brother of Nathan. 

Bani the Gadite. Mibliar s. Hagri. 

37. Zelek the Ammonite. 39. 

Naharai the Beerothite, 

38. Ira the Ithrite. 40. 

Gareb the Ithnte. 

39. Uriah the Hittite. 41. 

Zahad s. Ahlai. 

Adma s. Shiza the Reii 
benite. 

43. Hanan s. Maacah. 

Jehoshaphat the Mithnite, 

44. Uzzia the Ashterathite. 

Shama and^ ss. Hotham 

Jeiel ) theAioeiite. 

45. Jediael s. Shimri. 

Johahis brother, the Tizite. 

4t6. Eliel the Mahavite, Jorihai 
and Joshaviah ss. Eluaam. 

Ithniah the Moabite. 

47. Eliel, Obed,and Jaasiel the 
Mezobaite. 

The first twelve mighty men, as recorded in 1 Ch 11, appear 
again also m 1 Oh 27i-i5 as captains, each in course, month by 
month, commanding a monthly levy of 24,000 soldiers, begin- 
ning m the first month with Jashobeam, who is called s. Zabdicl, 
and reckoned as belonging to ss. Perez (IV 1 ). The captain of 
the second month is Dodai, ‘ Eleazar s.’ evidently having fallen 
from the text. With him is mentioned Mikloth as ruler With 
Benaiah was associated Ammizabad his son ; with Asahel, 
Zebadiah his son. Shammoth appears as Shanihuth and an 
Izrahite. Helez is called of Ephraim ; Sibbecai, of the Zeiah- 
ites (IV. 1) ; also Maharai ; Benaiah, the eleventh captain, a 
Pirathonite of Ephraim ; Pleled appears as Heldai (1 Oh 27i»), 
and of Othniel (IV. 46). 

The names Zabad to Asiel (1 Ch Ii4lb.47) do not appear in 2 S, 
and were evidently derived from another source. A comparibon 
of the two lists shows that the names vary in several instances, 
but it is frequently impossible to datermme which form is 
original, or whether both may not be corrupt. The following 
observations are confined mainly to the variations which appear 
in 1 Ch, since the names of the list of 2 S are treated elsewhere 
(see aits.). 

Notes on w.ii-47 ; H, Jashobeam (s. Zabdiel, lOh 27®) 
was originally Jishbaal or Ishbaal (Virn^^’^N) (Ki. et aL). 

The reference in Hachnionite is not known. 12. Dodai ('in) of 

2 S is to be preferred to Dodo (iTil), cf. 1 Ch 274. Ahohite niaj’’ 
he a patronymic of the family or clan Ahoah of Bonj’amln 
(VIII. 2 c). 27. For Shammoth (riit:t 7 ) Ki. reads Shamhuth 

(mnc*ci), after LXX and 1 Ch 278. Harodite ('nn) is preferable 
to Harorite ('Tnn), and the reference may be to Harod (Jg 7i), 

(see Harod). In 1 Ch 278 he is called an Izrahite ('nn?'), but the 
true reading prob. is Zarhite Cnni), i.e. of ss. Zerah (IV. 1 ). 
Instead of Pelonite (''n’73)read Paltite ('aV?) (2 S) (Ges. 

Buhl, Ki.), and the reference then, acc. to Driver (Tecct of Sam. 
p. 2S3), is to Beth-pelet in S. Judah (Jos 15^7) ; but acc. to 1 Ch 

2710 Helez belonged to Ephraim. 28. Sibbecai is generally 
acknowledged to be the true reading. 29. Ki. carabines, on the 
support of LXX, the readings of 2 S and 1 Oh, and obtains 
Aliman (jD'Vy )• 30. 31. Heled or Heldai (1 Oh 2715) is probably 
correct, and Ithai is equally as defensible as Ittai of 2 S. 32. Ki. 
emends Hurai to Hiddai, but Budde (Crit. Text, 1 and 2 S) in 

2 S emends Hiddai to Hurai. Abiel is probably correct. 

33. For Baharumite ('Dnn^) read Bahurimite ('omns), i.e. of 
Bahurim (wh. see). 34. The corresponding text of 2 S is clearly 
defective. Probably we should read Jashen the Gunite, Jona- 
than 8 . Shammah the Hararite (Ki. Driver, Budde). On Gunite 
see XL 1 . The reference in Hararite is not known. 33 f. Sharar 
and Eliphelet (2 S) are probably correct (Ki.). Ur and Hepher 
probably have arisen from the name of the f. Eliphelet. Ahas- 
bai (2 S) is suspicious (Driv.). For Mecherathite ('JTipD) road 
Maacathite ('rtD;;^), and follow 2 S (v.34b) for 36b. 37 , Which of 
the two readings is to be preferred cannot be determined, 

33. The choice here seems to be in favour of 2 S. Joel, how- 
ever, might stand. Mibhar (“iri?^) arisen apparently from 

‘of Zobah* (nnxD). 44. Ashterathite = from Ashteroth a city o( 
Bashan, cf. 1 Oh 671. 46. Mahavite (D'lnD) is suspicious. Be 
reads Mahanaimite, i.e. of Mahanaim (’D^’fiD) (Ges. Lexf^ Buhl) 

47. A corruption also underlies Mezobaite (n;^]£D).„ 

* Jehuhbah (n3n'')=and Huhbah (nini). 
t Helem (dSi) clearly =Hotham (opin); Jether ('Tri::)= Ithran 
ifl'in '') ; and Ulla (N^j;) probably is a -corruption of one of the 
previous names, perhaps Shual (7) or Beera («"}X 3 ) (7). 

t Under XIII. have been grouped, for the sake of reference, 
oertaiii lists of names found chiefly in 1 and 2 Ch. 
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3. D£^,'aid’s OfGicers oYer the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel — 

Of Keuben, Eliezer s. Zichri. 

,, Simeon, Shepliatiah s. Maacah. 

,, Levi, Hasliabiah s. KemueL 

„ Aaron, Zadok. 

j, Judah, Elihu* brother of David. 

„ Ifcjsachar, Omri s. Michael. 

j, Zebulun, Ishmaiah s. Obadiah. 

„ Naphtali, Jeremoth s. Azriel. 

,, Eihraim, Hoshea s. Azaziah. 

,, W. Manasseh, Joel s, Pedaiah. 

,, E. Manasseh, Iddo s. Zechariah. 

,, Benjamin, Jaasiel s. Abner. 

„ Dan, Azarel s. Jeroham, 1 Ch 27^®'^. 

4. Rulers of David’s substance — 

Azmaveth s. Adiel, over the king’s treasuries. 

Jonathan s. Uzziah, over treasuries in cities, 
castles, villages, and helds. 

Ezri s. Chelub, over tillers of the ground. 

Shimei the Ramathite, over the vineyards. 

Zabdi the Shiphniite, over wine cellars. 

Baal-hanan the Gederite, over olive and sycomore 
trees. 

Joash, over cellars of oil. 

Shitrai the Sharonite, over herds in Sharon. 

Shaphat s. Adlai, over herds in the valleys. 

Ohil the Ishmaelite, over camels. 

, Jehdeiah the Meronothite, over asses. 

* Jaziz the Hagrite, over the flocks, 1 Ch 27-®’“^^. 

On Chelub, v.26, see IV. 44 note. Shiphmite occurs only 
here, and cannot be more closely defined. Meronothite refers to 
Meronoth, a place which seems to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Gibeon and Mizpah, cf. Neh 37. By a Hagrite we 
understand a descendant of Hagar or an Arabian tribe (cf. 1 Ch 
6' ). On the other appellatives see arts. 

5. Princes under Jehoshaphat appointed to 
fcearh the Law. — Ben-hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, 
Nethanel, Micaiah, 2 Ch 17^. 

6. Captains under Jehoshaphat. — Adnah, Jeho- 
hanan, Amasiah s. Zichri, Eliada, Jehozabad, 

2 Ch 171 ^-is. 

The first three of these captains were of Judah, the other two 
ot Benjamin. Each is said to have commanded from 180,000 
men (Eliada) to 300,000 (Adnah). 

7. Captains under the priest Jehoiada.— Aza- 
riah s. Jeroham, Ishmael s. Jehohanan, Azariah s. 
Obed, Maaseiah s. Adaiah, Elishaphat s. Zichri, 

2 Ch 23h 

These were associated with Jehoiada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah and enthronement of Joash. See Athaliah, Jeuoiada, 
JOASII. 

8. Heads of ss. Ephraim. — Azariah s. Johanan, 
Berechiah s. Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah s. Shallum, 
Amasa s. Hadlai, 2 Ch 28^^^. 

These are mentioned as opposing, in the reign of Pekah, the 
bringing of Judajan captives to Samaria, and are said to have 
clothed and fed the captives, and then sent them home (2 Ch 

2812-15). 

(( 7 ) Lists of Families amd Persons recorded 
IN connexion with the Return and the 
Labours of Ezra and Nehemiah t : — XIY.t 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel. XV. Those 
who returned with Ezra. XVI. The repairers of 
the wall of Jerusalem. XVII. Those who had 
foreign wives. XVIII. The signors of the Cove- 
nant. XIX. Priests and Levites of the days of 
Zerubbabel and Joiakim. XX. Participants in 
the promulgation of the Law and Dedication of I 
the Wall. XXL Residents of Jerusalem. 

* Probably Eliab (Ki.). See IV. 16. , ^ , 

t These lists are for reference only, and without textual and 
historical notes. . , ^ 1 . • ^. 1 . 

t This nomenclature XIV. XV. ete. is used to bnng these 
tables, for convenience of reference, into line with the previous 
ones. Where the names and classifications are identical they 
frequently represent the same person or family. 


XIV. Those who returned with Zerubbabel. 
1. The Leaders. 


Neh 77 . 

Ezr 22 

[Names omitted 

lEsoS 

ZerubbabeL 

are identical with 

Zorobabel, 

Jeshua. 

those given m 

Jesus. 

Nehemiah, 

Neh] 

Nehemias. 

.\zaiiahr 

Seraiah. 

Zaraias. 

Raamiah. 

Reelaiah, 

Resaias. 

Nahamani 

om. 

Eneneus. 

Mordecai. 


Mardocheus, 

Bilshan. 


Beelsarus. 

Mispereth. 

Mispar. 

Aspharasus. 

Bigvai. 


Eeelias. 

Nehum. 

Eehum. 

Roimua. 

Baanah. 


Baana. 


2. Men of the People of Israel. 


Neh 7^. Ezr 23-i5. 

Parosh. 

1 Es 59 - 23 . 

Sons of Phoros. 

Shephatiah. 


Saphat. 

Arab. 


Ares. 

Pabath-moab. 


Phaath Moab. 

Jeshua and Joab. 


Jesus and Joah 

Elam. 


Elam. 

Zattu. 


ZathuL 

Zaccai. 


Chorbe. 

BinnuL 

*» 

Bani. 

Bebai. 


Bebai. 

Azgad. 


Astad. 

Adonikam. 


Adonikam. 

Bigvai. 


Bagoi. 

Adin. 


Adinu. 

A ter of Hezekiah. 


Ater of Ezekias 

Hashum. 

ft 

Kilan and 
Azetas. 


„ Gibeon. Gibbar. 

Men of Bethlehem. 

„ Netopliah. 

„ Anathoth. 

,, Beth-azmaveth. Azmaveth. 

„ Kiriath-jearim, Kiriath-arim. 

Chephirah, 
and Beeroth. 


,, Ramah. 

„ Geba. 

„ Michnias. 

„ Bethel and Ai. 
Sons of Nebo. 

„ Elam. 

„ Harim. 

„ Jericho. 

„ Lod, Hadid, 
and Ono. 

„ Senaah. 


Neh 739-42 
Sons of Jedaiah of 

House of Jeshua. 

„ Immer. 

„ Pashhur. 

,, Harim. 


Neh 743 . 
Sons of Jeshua. 

„ Kadmiel. 


3. Priests. 

Ezr 236-39. 


i. Levites. 


„ Azaru- 
„ Ann is. 

„ Arom. 

„ Bassai. 

„ Arsiphurith. 

„ Baitenis. 

Men of Bethlomon. 

„ Netophas. 

„ Anathoth. 

„ Bethasmoth. 

„ Kariathiarius. 
„ Caphiia. 

„ Beroth. 

„ Chadiasai and 
Ammidioi 
„ Kirama. 

„ Gab be. 

„ Macalon. 

„ Betolion. 

Sons of Niphis. 


Jerechu (v.22) 
Calamolalus 
and Unm 
Sanaas. 


lEs 524-38. 
Sons of Jeddu 

s. Jesus. 
„ Saiiasib. 

„ Emmenith 
„ Phassurus. 
,, Charme. 


lEs526. 
Sons of Jesus. 

,, KadmieL 
,, Bannas, 

„ Sudias. 


Neh 744 . 
Sons of Asaph. 


Neh 745. 

Sons of Shallum* 

„ Talmon. 
,, Akkub. 

„ Hatita. 

I ,, ShobaL 


5. Singers. 

Ezr 241. 1 Es 527 . 

Sons of Asaph. 


6. Porters. 


lEsS28. 
Sons of Salum. 

„ Atar. 

„ Tolman. 
„ DacubL 
„ Ateta. 

„ SabL 
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The Nethinim. 


Neh 746-56. 

Ezr 243-54. 

1 Es 5® 32. 

of Ziha. 


Sons of Esau 

Hasupha. 


„ Asipha. 

Tabbaoth. 


„ Tabbaoth. 

Keros. 


„ Keras. 

Sia. 

Siaha. 

„ Sua. 

Padon. 


„ Phaleas, 

Lebana. 


„ Labana. 

Hagaba. 


„ Aggaba. 


Akkub. 

„ Acud. 

„ Uta. 

„ Ketab. 

,, Accaba. 

Salmai. 

Shomlai. 

„ Subai. 

Hanan. 


„ Anan 

Giddel. 


„ Cathua. 

Gahar. 


„ Geddur. 

Reaiah. 


„ Jainis. 

Rezin. 


„ Daisan. 

Nekoda. 


„ Noeba. 

„ Chaseba. 

Gazzam. 


„ Gazera. 

Uzza. 


„ Ozias. 

Paseah, 


„ Pliinoe. 

„ Asara. 

Besai. 


„ Basthai. 

», Asana. 

Meunim. 


„ Maani. 

Nephushesim. 

Nephisim. 

„ Naphisi. 

Babbuk. 

„ Acub. 

Hakupha. 


„ Achipha. 

Harhur 


„ Asur. 

„ Pharakiin. 

Bazlith. 

Bazluth. 

„ Basaloth. 

Mehida. 


„ Meedda. 

„ Cutha. 

Harsha. 


„ Charea. 

Bark os. 


„ Barchus. 

Sis era. 


„ Serar. 

Temah. 


„ Thomei. 

Neziah. 


„ Nasi. 

Hatiphah. 


„ Atipha. 

8. Sons of Solomon’s Servants. 

Neh 757-59. 

Sotai. 

Ezr 255-57. 

1 Es 533f.. 

Sophereth. 

Hassophereth 

Sons of Assaphioth. 

Perida. 

Peruda. 

„ Pharida. 

Jaala. 


„ Jeeli. 

Darken. 


„ Lozon. 

Giddel. 


„ Isdael. 

Shephatiah, 


,, Saphuthi. 

Hattil 


„ Agia. 

Pochereth- 

hazzebaim. 


„ Phacareth. 


Sabie. 

Sarothie. 

Masias. 

Gas 

Addus. 

Subas, 

Apherra. 

Barodxs. 

Saphat. 

AUon. 


Neh 7^*63. 
Tel-melah. 
Tel-harsha, 
Cherub. 
Addon. 
Immer. 


Sons of Delaiah. 
„ Tobiah. 
,, Nekoda. 


Sons of Hobaiah. 
,, Hakkoz. 

, Barzihii. 


9. Those without Geuealo^ from 

h 761-63. Ezr 2^9*61. 1 Es 5^ 


1 Es §36-38. 
Themieleth. 
Thelersas. 
Charaathalan. 


(«) Men of Israel, 


(b) Priests. 

Habaiah. 


Sons of Dalan. 

,, Ban. 

„ Nekodan. 


Sons of Obdia. 

„ Akkos. 
,, Jaddus. 


XV, Those avro retuened with Ezea. 

Ezr 82--A 1 Es 8®*^. 


Family. Pen 
Sons of 

Phinehas, Gershom. 
Ithamar, Daniel. 


Family. Pe 
Sons of 

Phiuees, Gerson. 
Ithamar, Gamael. 


^^^***w*, AUlicuiiiiw, vjripiurciitsi* 

J»avid, Hattush s Shecaniah. David, Atfcus s. Sechenias. 
Parosh, Zechanah rr_ * • 


Ezr 82-14. 

Fcmily. Person. 

1 Sons of 

Zattu Shecaniah s Jahaziel. 
Adin, Ebed s. Jonathan, 

Elam, Jeshaiah s Athaliah. 
Shephatiah, Zebadiah s. Michael 
Joab, Obadiah s Jehiel. 

Bam Shelomith s. Josiphiah 
Bebai, Zechanah s. Bebai. 
Azgad, Johanan s. Hakkatan. 
Adonikam, Eliphelet, Jeuel, 
and Shemaiah 
I Big-vai, Uthai and Zabbud. 

For the textual emendations 


1 Es 82'l-40. 

Family. Person. 

Sons of 

Zathoes, Sechenias s, Jezeltw. 
Adin, Obeth s. Jonathan. 

Elam, Jesias s Gotholias. 
Saphatias, Zaraias s. MichaeL 
Joab, Abadias s Jezelus. 
Banias, Salimoth s, Josaphiaa. 
Babi, Zecharias s Bebai. 
Astath, Joannes s, Akatan. 
Adonikam, Eliphalafc, Jeuel 
and Samaias. 
Bag- 0 , Uthi s. Istalcurus. 
see Kau. 


2. Eliezer, Ariel, Shemaiah, Elnathan, Jarib, Elnathan, Nathan^ 
Zechanah, MeshuUam (chief men) ; Joianb, Elnathan (teachers), 
Ezr 816. 

These chief men and teachers (2), apparently of the company, 
were sent by Ezra from the encampment near Babylon (see 
Ahava) unto Iddo, the chief of a colony of Levites at Casiphia 
(wh. see), to secure Levites and Nethinim to accompany them to 
Jems for service in the temple. Thej secured Ishsechel (RVm) 
and Sherebiah of ss. Mahh, with 18 sons and brethren, and 
Hashabiah and Jeshaiah ss Meran, with 20 sons and brethren, 
and 220 Nethinim. Unto Sherebiah and Hashabiah and ten 
brethren along with 12 chiefs of the priests, vvas given the care 
of the offerings of silver, gold, and brass which were being taken 
to Jerusalem. On the arrival these gifts of bullion and vessels 
were delivered unto Meremoth s. Uriah the priest, and Eleazar 
s Phineas, Jozabad s Jeshua, and Noadiah s. Binnui, Levites, 
Ezr 816-35. 

XVL Builders of the Wall of Jerusalem. 

Neh 31-32. 

Eliashih the high priest, v.i. 

Men of Jericho, v a. « 

Zaccur s Imri, 
ss Hassenaah, v 3. 

Meremoth s Uriah, s Hakkoz, v 
MeshuUam s. Berechiah, s Mesliezabel, v.*\ 

Zadok s. Baana, v 4-. 

Tekoites, % e. men of Tekoa, vv 5. 27 

Joiada s. Paseah, and MeshuUam s Besodciah, v 6. 

Melatiah the Gibeomte, and Jadon the Meronothite, and 
under them men of Gibeon and of Mizpali, v.7. 

Uzziel s Harhaiah, having oversight of the goldsmiths 
(Kau), v.8a. 

Hananiah, an apothecary, v.8i>, 

Eephaiah s Hur, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, v.9. 
Jedaiah s. Harumaph, v lo^ 

Hattush s Hashabneiah, v lOb. 

Malchijah s. Harim, and Hasshub s. Pahath-moab, v.ii. 
Shallum s. Hallohesh, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, 
with his daughter, v.l2 
Hanun and the inhabitants of Sianoah, v.l3 
Malchijah s. Eechab, ruler o' the district of Beth-hacchcrem, 

V.14 

Shallum s. Col-hozeh, ruler of the district of Mizimh, v 13. 
Nehemiah s. Azbuk, ruler of half the district of Beth-zur, v.M. 
Eehum s. Bani, a Levite, v.ira 
Hashabiah, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.i7b. 

Bavvai s Henadad, ruler of half thi district of Keilah, 

Ezer 8. Jeshua, ruler of Mizpah, v.i9. 

Baruch s Zabbai, v.20. 

Meremoth s Uriah, s Hakkoz, v.2i. 

The Priests, the men of the Plain, v.22, 

Benjamin and Hasshub, v 2 la 
Azariah s Maaseiah, s Anamah, v 23^. 

Binnui s. Henadad, v.2i. 

Palal s. Uzzai, v 2ja 
Pedaiah s. Parosh, v.25b. 

The Priests, v.28. 

Zadok s. Immer, v.^a. 

Shemaiah a Shecaniah, keeper of east gate, r.29b 
Hananiah s Shelemiali, and Hanun, sixth s, Zalaph, v.30». 
MeshuUam a Berechiah, v.’^Ob. 

Malchijah, a goldsmith, v.3i. 

Goldsmiths and Merchants, v.32. 

XVIL Those who had Foreign Wives* 


Phoros, Zacliarias. 


Fahath-moab,Eliehoenais.Zer- Phaath Moab, Eliaonias s. Zar- 
ahiah. aias. 


1. Priests — 

Ezi 1018'22, 
a. ss. Jeshua and 

his brethren. 
Maaseiah. 
Eliezer. 

Jarib. 
Gedaliah. 
h. ss. Immer. 
Hanani. 
Zebadiah. 
e. ss. Hari.n. 
Maaseiah. 
Elijah. 
Shemaiah. 
Jehiel. 

Uzziah. 


1 Es 919-22. 
Jesus and 
his brethren. 
Matildas. 
Eleazar. 
Jonbus. 
Joadanu*. 

. Bmmer. 
Ananias. 
Zabileus. 
Manes. 
Sanieus. 


HiereeL 

Azariaa. 
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Priksts— 

Ezr 1018 - 22 . 

1 Es 919-22. 

dL ss. Pashhur« 

88. Phaisur. 

Elioenai. 

Elionas. 

Maaseiah. 

Massias. 

Ishmael. 

Ismael. 

Nethanel 

Nathanael 

Jozabad. 

Ocidelus. 

Elasah. 

Saloas. 

Levites— 

Ezr 10-^3. 

lEs 923. 

Jozabad. 

Jozabdus. 

Shimei. 

Semeis 

Kelaiah (Kelita). 

Colius (Calitas). 

Pethahiah. 

Patheus. 

J udah. 

Judas. 

Eliezer, 

Jonas. 

Singers— 

Ezr 102^. 

1 Es 92-^. 

Eliashib. 

Eliasibus. 

Bacchurus. 

Porters— i 

Ezr 

1 Es 925b. 

Shallum, 

Salluraus. ] 

Telem. 

T-olbanes. 1 

Uri. ' 

Men OI-’ Israel— ^ 

Ezr 1025-43. 

1 Es 92 S- 35 . ^ 

a. ss Parosh, 

Bs. Phoros. ^ 

Ramiah. 

Hiermas. i 

Izziah. 

leddi ».s. ; 

Malchijah. 

Melchias. I 

Mijamin, 

Maelus. i 

Eleazar. 

Eleazar. 

Malchijah. 

Asibias. 

Benaiah. 

Baneas. 

fr. 8s. Elam. 

ss- Eia, 

Mattaniah. 

Matthanias. 

Zechariah. 

Zacharias. 

Jehiel. 

Jezrielus. 

Abdi 

Oabdius 

Jereinoth. 

Hieremoth. 

Elij'ah. 

Aedias. 

c. 88. Zaciu* 

ss. Zamoth. 

Elioenai. 

Elladas. 

Eliashib. 

Eliasimus. 

Mattaniah. 

Othonias. 

Jeremoth. 

Jarimoth. 

Zaba/1. 

Sabathus. 

Aziza. 

Zardeus. 

<2. 88. Bebai. 

88. Bebai. 

Jehohanan. 

Joannes. 

Hananiah. 

Ananias. 

Zabai. 

Jozabdus. 

Athlai. 

Ematheis. 

t. ss. Bani. 

K. Mani. 

Meshullam. 

01am us. 

Malluch. 

Mamuehus. 

Adaiah. 

Jedeus. 

Jashuh. 

Jasiibus. 

Sheal. 

Jasaelus. 

Jeremoth. 

Hieremoth. 

/. ss. Pahath-moab. 

88 . Addi. 

Adna. 

Naathus. 

Chelal. 

Moossias. 

Benaiah. 

Laccunus. 

Maaseiah. 

Naidus. 

Mattaniah. 

Mattanias. 

Bezalel. 

Sesthel. 

Binnui. 

Balnuus. 

Manasheh. 

Manasseae. 

38. Harim. 

88 . Annas. 

Eliezer. 

Elionas. 

Isbhijah. 

Aseas. 

Malchijah. 

Melchias. 

Shemaiah. 

Sabbeug. 

Shimeon. 

Simon Chosameus. 

Benjamin. 

[From Bs. Addi to 

Malluch. 

Simon Chosameus 

SheiiiarialL 

only few names ap- 
pear to correspond 
with those in E^j. 

k 86 Hashum. 

is. Asom. 

Mattenai. 

Maltanneus. 

Mattattah. 

Mattathias. 

Zabad 

Sabanneus. 

Eliphelet. 

Eliphalat. 

Jeremai. 

Manasseh. 

Manasses. 

Sliiniei 

Semei. 

i, 88. 

88. Baani. 

Maadai. 

Jeremias. 

Amram. 

Momdis. 

Uel. 

IsmaerufiL 

Benaiah. 

Juel 

Bedeiah. 

Mamdai. 

Cheluhi. 

Pedias. 

Vaniah. 

Anos. 

Meremoth. 

Carabasion. 

Eliashib. 

Enasibus. 

Mattaniah. 

Mamnitanemiia 


OF Israel — 


Ezr 1025-u 

1 Es 928-35. 

Mattenai. 

Eliasis. 

Jaasu. 


Bani. 

Bannus. 

Binnui. 

Eliali. 

Shimei. 

Someis. 

Shelemiah. 

Seleimas- 

Nathan. 

Nathanias. 


BS. Ezora. 


Sesis. 

Adaiah. 

EzriL 

MachnadebaL 

AzaelusL 

Shashai. 

Samatus. 

Sharai. 

ZambrL 

Azarel. 

[From Jeremias to 

Shelemiah. 

Zambri many names 

Shemeriah. 

do not appear to cor- 

Shalhim. 

respond with those 

Amariah. 

in EzrJ. 

Joseph. 

Josephus. 

ss. Nebo. 

BS. Nooma. 

Jeiel 


Mattithiah. 

Mazitlas. 

Zabad. 

Zabadeas. 

Zebina. 


Iddo. 

Edos. 

Joel 

Juel. 

Benaiafe. 

Banaias. 


XVIII. The Signers of the 

Nek R31-27. 

1* The. Go-cermr Nehemiak s. Hacaliak. 

2. Priests (vv.2-7): — Zedekiah, Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, 
Pashhui, Amariah, Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, 
Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah, Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch, 
Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bilgai, Shemaiah. 

S. Lecites (w.9-i-J)’-^eshua s. Asaniah, Binnui of the ss. 
Henadad, Ka^iel ; Shebaniah, Hodiah, Kelita, Pelaiah, Hanan, 
Mica, Rehob, Hashabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah, Hcdiah, 
Bani, Beninu. 

4. Chiefs of the People (wA^^S) : Parosh, Pahath-moab, 
Elam, Zattu, Bani, Bunrii, Azgad, Bebai, Adonijah, Big\ai, Adin, 
Ater, Hezekiah, Azzur, Hodiah, Hashum, Bezai, Hariph, 
Anathoth, Nobai, Ma^iash, Meshullam, Hezir, Meshezabel, 
Zadok, Jaddua, Pelatiah, Hanan, Anaiah, Hoshea, Hananiah, 
Hasshub, Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek, Eehum, Hashabnah, 
Maaseiah, and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, Harun, Baanah. 

XIX. Priests, Levites, and Porters, 

1. Priests who returned with Zeruhbabel and Jeshua : — 
Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, Malluch, Hattush, Siie- 
caniah, Eehum, Meremoth, Iddo, Ginnethoi, Abijah, Mijamin, 
Maadiah, Bilgah, Shemaiah, Joianb, Jedaiah, Sallu, Amok, 
Hilkiah, Jedaiah, Neh 121-7. 

2. Levites: — Jeshua, Bmnui, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, Judah, 
Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Unno, Neh 12*^ 9. 

3- Priests and Priestly Houses in the days of JoiaMm s. 
Jeshua Of Seraiah, Meraiah ; of Jeremiah, Hananiah ; of Ezra, 
Meshullam ; of Amariah, Jehohanan ; of Malluchi, Jonathan ; of 
Shebaniah, Joseph; of Harim, Adna; of Meraioth, Helkai; of 
Iddo, Zechariah ; of Ginnethon, Meshullam ; of Abijah, Zichri ; 

of Miniamin, ; of Moadiah, Piitai ; of Bilgah, Shammua ; of 

Shemaiah, Jehonathan ; of Joiarib, Mattenai ; of Jedaiah, Uzzi ; 
of Sallai, Kallai ; of Amok, Eber ; of Hilkiah, Hashabiah ; of 
Jedaiah, Nethanel, Neh 1212-21. 

4. Chief Levites Hashabiah, Sherebiah, Jeshua s. Kadmiel, 
Neh 1224 

5. Porters: — Mbittaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, 
Talmon, Akkub, Neh 1223. 

These chief Levites ’ (4) who were over the sen-ice of song 
(ref.) and the ‘ porters’ (5) belonged also to the tune of Joiakim 
(Neh 122S). 

XX. 1, Priests and LeYites, Participants in the 
Promulgation of the Law- 

a. Mattithiah, Shenia, Anaiah, Uriah, Hilkiah, Maaseiah, 
Pedaiah, Mishael, MalcMjah, Hashum, Hashbaddanah, Zecfa- 
ariah, Meshullam, Neh SA 

b. Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Janiin, Akkub, Shabbethai, 
Ho^ah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Honan, Pelaiah, 
Neh 87. 

c. Jeshua, Baai, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, 
Ohenani, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, Hashabneiafa, Sherebiah, 
Hodiah, Bhebaniah, Pethahiah, Neh 94t.. 

List a stood at the right and left of Ezra upon the platform ; 
list b read and explain^ the law ; list c gave responses on the 
fast-day in connexion with the reading of the law (see ref.). 

2. Princes, Priests, and Levites, Participants in 
the Dedication of the Wall. 

a. Hoshaiah, Azariali, Ezra, Meshullam, Judsdi, Benjamm, 
Shemaiah, Jeremiah, Neh 12324J4. 

h, Zechariah (see HI. 4), Shenmiah, Azarel, MUalai, Gilalai* 
Maai, Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, Neh 12^*’*. 

e. EliakZti^, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micaiah, Elio^aai, Zechariah. 
HaTianiah , Neb 1241. 
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d. Maaseiah, Shemaiah, Eleazar, Uzzi, Jehohanan, Malchijah, 
Elam, Ezer, Jezrahiah, Neh 1242f . 

All the names under a have been taken as those of princes of 
Judah (Urosby, JLange, Comm., Eng. eel. in loco). Probably, 
however, only Hoshaiah was a prince of J., and Judah and 
Benjamin represent members of those tribes, and the other 
names different classes of priests (Oe. in loco). The names 
under b are those of Levitical musicians, and under c and d of 
priestly musicians (see ref.). 

XXL Residents of Jerusalem, Neh iCh 
93-17^ (The names are those of Neh ; for varia- 
tions, see ref.). 

1 . Of Judah — 

Athaiah * (see lY. 58*J)i, 

Uthai t (see IV. 58^). 

Maaseiah (see IV. 3). 

Jeuel t of Zerah. 

2. Benjaminite ^, — 

Sallu (see VIII. 24). 

Ibneiah t s Jeroham. 

Elah t s. Uzzi, s. Michri. 

Meshullam f s. Shephatiah, s. Reuel, a Ibnijah. 
Gabbai.* 

Sallai.* 

Joel* s. Zichri (the overseer). 

Judah * s. Hassenuah (second over the city). 

3 . Friests-— 

Jedaiah.t 

Joiarib. 

Jachin. 

Seraiah (see III. 14). 

Adaiah (see III. 16). 

Arnashsai (see III. 17). 

Zabdiel * s. Haggedolim (the overseer). 

Levites — 

Shemaiah s. Hasshuh, s. Azrikam, s. Hashabiah, s. 

Bunni* of ss. Merari.f 
Shahbethai. 

J ozabad. 

Bakbakkar.t 
Heresh.f 
Galal. t 

Mattaniah (see III. 5X 
Bakbukiah. 

Abda§ s. Shammua,§ s. Galal, s. Jeduthna. 

Bercchiah f s. Asa, s. Elkanah. 

Tjzzi, Neh 11^2 (see III. 5). 

5. 7 he Fortera— 

Shallum (see III. 24). 

Akkub. 

Talmon. 

Ahiman, 

In connexion \Nith these residents of Jerus., Pethahiah s 
Meshezabel of ss. Zerah is mentioned as being *at the king’s 
hand,’ i,e. agent of the Persian king, in all matters concerning 
the people, Neh llH 

Index to Genealogical Tables. H 


Ahdiel, XI. 4. 

Abiah, IV. 35 note. 

Abihud, VIII. 2c. 

Abijah (2), III. 15, VIII. 4. 
Abishur, IV. 9. 

Abituh, VIII. 8. 

Achar, IV. 60 note. 

Addar, VIII. 2c. 

Adiel, IL 3. 

Adina, XIII. 2, 

Adlai, XIII. 4. 

Adnah (2), XIII. Ic, XIII. 6. 
Aharah, VIII. l«i. 

Aharhel, IV. 43. 

Ahbam, IV. 13. 

Aher, ITII. 6. 

Ahlai, IV. 11. 

Ahoah, VIII. 2«. 

Ahohite, XIII. 2. 

Ahumai, IV. 40. 

Ahzai, JII. 17 note. 

Akkub (5), III. 25 note, IV. 26, 
XIV. 6, XIV. 7, XIX. 5. 
Al*'meth (2), VIII. 4, VIII. 19. 
AUon (person), II. 3. 

AmaJ XIL 6. 

Amasai (3), III. 22ab HI. 40c, 
III. 42a 

Arnashsai, HI. 17 note, XXL 3. 
Amasiah, XIII. 6, 


Amzi (2), III. 17 note, III. 35». 
Anani, IV. 26 
Aniarn, VH.a 5. 

Anthothijah, VIII. 14. 

Anub, IV. 43. 

Appaim, IV. 10. 

Ara, XII. 8. 

Ardon, IV. 35*. 

Arnan, IV. 23. 

Asaiah (4', II. 3, III, 35b, m. 

40a, IV. 3 note. 

Asharelah, III. 3. 

Ashbea, IV. 2. 

Ashbel, VIII. Ibd. 

Ashterathite, XIII. 2. 

Ashvath, XII. 4. 

Asriel, Asrielites, VII.a Ibc 
note. 

Assir (2), III. 22ab, IV. 20. 
Atarah, IV. 6. 

Attai (3), IV. 12, lY. 18 note 6, 
XIII. lb. 

Azarel (5), III. 17 note, III. 23 
(see Uzziel), XIII. la, XIII. 
3, XVII. 5i, 

Azaz, I. 4. 

Azaziah (3), III. 40b, IH. 42b, 
XIII. 3. 

Azel, VIII. 20. 

Azriel (2), Vll.a 8, XIII. 3. 


Azrikam (3), IV. 25, VIII. 21, 
XXI. 4. 

Azubah (2), IV. 18 note*, IV. 

35a ‘ 

Baal (2), I. 3, VHI 16. 
Baal-hanan, XIII. 4, 

Baara, VIII. 8 note. 

Baaseiah, III. 3. 

Bakbakkar, XXI. 4. 

Bariah, IV. 24. 

Bathshua, IV. 17 note. 

Beahah, XIII. 1. 

Becher (2), VII. b 1, VIII. lac. 
Beehada, IV 17 note. 

Beera, XIL 7. 

Beerah, I, 3. 

Ben, III. 40b 
Benhail, XIII. 5. 

Benhanan, IV. 56. 

Beno, III. 38. 

Benzoheth, IV. 57. 

Beracah, XIII. 1*. 

Beraiah, VIII. 12. 

Bered, Vll.b 3. 

Bed, XII. 7. 

Bezer, XII. 7. 

Bimhal, XII. 4, 

Binea, VIII. 20. 

Binnui(5), XIV. 2, XV. 2 note, 
XYI. V.24, XVII. 5f, XVil. 
51. 

Birzaitb, XII. 2. 

Bocheru, VIII. 21. 

Bukkiah, III. 23. 

Bunah, IV. 6. 

Calcol, IV. 59. 

Ohelub (2), IV. 44, XIII. 4. 
Chelubai, IV. 5: 

Chenaanah (2), VIII. 5 note. 
Chenaniah, III. 40*^. 

Conaniah (2), III. 42b, III. 43c 
Dalaiah, IV. 26. 

Dodai, XIII. 2. 

Ebiasaph, III. 22ab. 

Eden (2), III. 42a, m. 42c. 

Eder (2), III. 34, VIII. 11. 

Eker, IV. 7. 

Elead, Vll.b lb. 

Eleadah, Vll.b 3. 

Eleasah (2), IV. 12, VIII. 20. 
Ehathah, III. 23. 

Eliel (8), III. 22b m. 40a, 
III. 42b, VH.a 8, VIII. 12, 
Vm. 14, XIII 2, XIII. 2. 
Eliehoenai (2), III. 25, XV. 
Ehenai, VIII. 12. 

Elioenai (5), IL 3, IV. 26, VHI. 4, 
XVIL Id, XVIL 5c. 

Eliphal, XIII. 2. 

Ehpheleh, Eliphelehu, HI. 4nb. 
Elishaphat, XIII. 8. 

Elnaam, XIII. 2. 

Elpaal (2), VHI. 8, VIII, 10’. 
Elpalet, Elpelet, IV. 17 note. 
Eluzai, XIH. la. 

Elzabad (2), III. 25 note, XIII. 
lb. 

Epher (2), IV. 53, Vll.a 8. 
Ephlal, IV. 12. 

Ephratah, Ephrathah, IV. 35. 
Eshbaal, VIII 17. 

Eshek, VIII. 20. 

Eshtemoa, IV. 54, 

Eshton, IV. 44. 

Ethnan, IV. 42. 

Ethni, III. 3. 

Ezbai, XIII. 2 

Ezbon (2), VIII. 2b, XI. 1. 

Ezer (2), IV. 41, Vll.b lb. 

Ezri, XIII. 4. 

Galal (2), XXL 4. 

Gamul, III. 15. 

Garmite, IV. 55. 

Gazez, IV. 35b. 

Gera, VIII. 1* 2c. 

Geshan, IV. 33. 

Giddalti, III. 23. 

Gizomte, XIII. 2. 

Haahastari, IV. 42. 

Hachmoni, Hachmonite, 
XIII. 2. 

Hadlai, XIII. 8. 

Haggmh, III, 35b. 

Hagri, Hagnte, XIII. 4 note. 
Hakkoz (4), III. 15, IV. 43, XIV. 

9b XVI. v.il. 

Hammolecheth, VII.* K 
Hammuel, II. 2. 

Hanan (7), VIII. 14, VIII. 21, 
XIII. 2, XIV. 7, XVIII. 3, 
XVm. 4, XX. lb. 


Hanniel, XII. 9. 

Hanun (2), XVI. v.is, XVI. V 
Happizez, HI. 15. 

Hareph, IV. 36. 

Hanm(6), III. 15, XIV. 2, XIV. 3 
XVIL 5s, XVIII. 4, XIX. 3. 
Hatnepher, Xil. 7. 

Haroeh, IV 37. 

Harum, H'. 43. 

Haruphite, XIII. 1^. 

Hasadiah, IV^ 22. 

Hassenuah, XXI. 2. 

Hashabiah (11), III. 5, III. 27 
note, III. 35^, HI. 36, III. 43s 
XIII. 3, XVI. V.17, XV. 2 note, 
XVIII. 3, XIX. 3, XIX. 4. 
Ilashein, XIII. 2. 

Hashubah, IV. 22. 

Hasshub, XXI. 4. 

Hathath, IV. 47. 

Hattush, IV. 24. 

Haziel, III. 7. 

Ilazzelelponi, IV. 41. 

Helah, IV. 42. 

Heldai, XIII. 2. 

Heled, XIII. 2. 

Helem, XII. 6. 

Heresh, XXL 4. 

Hezir, III. 15. 

Hezro, XIII. 2. 

Hizki, VIII. 13. 

Hod, XII. 7. 

Hodaiah, IV. 26. 

Hodaviah (3), VIL* 8, XIV. 4. 
XXL 2 

Hodesh, VIII. 8. 

Hodmh (4), IV. 55, XVIII. 3. 

XVIII. 4, XX. lb. 

Hosah, HI. 39. 

Hoshama, IV 20. 

Hotharn (2), XIL 6, XIII. 2. 
Hothir, HI. 23. 

Huppah, in. 15. 

Huppim, VIII. 1*, 9 . 

Hurai, XIII. 2. 

Hurain, VHI. 2c. 

Hun, XL 3. 

Hushah, IV. 41. 

Ibneiah, XXL 2. 

Ibnijah, XXL 2. 

Ibri, HI. 38. 

Ibsam, V 2. 

Idbash, IV. 41. 

Ikkesh, XIII 2 

Immer (2), III. 17, XVII, IK 

Imna, XIL 6. 

Imnah (2), HI. 42®, XIL 1. 
Imrah, XIL 7. 

Imri (2), IV. 58, XVI. v.2b. 
Iphdeiah, VHI. 14. 

Ir, VHI. 3 note. 

Iru, IV. 50. 

IsUbah, IV. 64. 

Ishi (4), IL 4, IV. 11, IV. 57, 
Vll.a 8. 

Ishhod, VH.* 7. 

Ibhma, IV. 41. 

Ishmaiah, XIII. 3. 

Islimerai, VIII. 13. 

Ishpah, VIII. 11. 

Ishpan, VIII. 14. 

Ismachiah, III. 42b. 

Isshiah, Isshijah (3), III. 20, 
III. 28. 

Ithai, XIII. 2, XVIL 4s. 
Ithmah, XIII. 2. 

Ithran, XII. 8. 

Izliah, VIII. 13. 

Izrahiah, V. 3. 

Izrahite, XIII. 2 not®. 

Izri, HI. 36 f. -note. 

Jaakobah, IL 3. 

Jaareshiali, VIII. 15. 

Jaasiel<2), XIII. 2, XIII. 8. 
Jaamh, III. 31. 

Jaaziel, IH. 40t 
Jabez, IV. 43 note. 

Jacan, XI. 3. 

Jachin (2), IL 1, HI. 16. 

Jada, lY. 8. 

Jahath (5), III. 3, III. 6, IIL 26, 
III. 43s IV. 40, 

Jahaziel(5), IIL 6 note, IIL 27, 
IIL 40b f..note, XIH. 1, XVI 
Jahdai, IV. 33. 

Jahdiel, VII,* 8. 

Jahdo, XI. 3. 

Jahmai, V. 2. 

Jahzerah, III. 17. 

Jahziel, X. 1 ; see JahzeeL 
Jakim(2),in. 16, VIII. 12. 


* Not mentioned in 1 Oh 9. 

t Not mentioned in Neh 11. 

t Jedaiah s. Joiarib, Neh llio. Reading of lOh 91® to be 
preferred. 

§ Obadiah, Shemaiah in 1 Oh 9i®. 

II This index omits many names, containing only those (fur- 
nished by the Editor of the Dictionary) which, for description, 
are referred to * Genealogy.’ 
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Jalon, I'V. 53. 

Jamiri (3), IX. 1, IV. 7, XX. lb. 
Jainlech, II. 3. 

Janai, XI. 2. 1 

Japhlet, XII. 3. 

Jarah, VIII. 19. 

Jarha, IV. 12. 

Jarib (3), II. If. -note, XV. 2, 
XVII. la. 

Jaroah, XL 3. 

Jashobeam, XIII. 2, 

Jathmel, III. 25. 

Jaziz, XIII. 4. 

Jeatherai, III. 6. 

Jedaiah (3) (.Ti’), II. 3, XVI. 

v.ioa (n;yT), in. 15. 

.Jediael (4), III. 25, VIII. Is 
XIII. is XIII. 2. 

Jehailelel (2), IV. 52, III. 42a 
Jehdeiah (2), III. 19, XIII. 4. 
Jehezkel, HI. 15. 

Jehiah, III. 40<i note. 

Jehiel (8), III. 7, III. 40b, m. 
42b, 111. 43 b^ IV. 18 note 6, 
XV. 1, XVII. is XVII. 5b. 
Jehieli, III. 8 note. 

Jehizkiah, XIII. 8. 

Jehoaddah, VIII 19 f.-note. 

I Jehohanan (6), III. 25, XIII. 6, 
XIII. 7, XVII. 6ci, XIX. 3, XX. 
2d, 

Jehoram, III. 41b. 

Jehozabad (3), III. 25 note, 
XIII, <5. 

Jehozadak, III. 12. 

Jehubbah, XII. 5. 

Jehudijah, IV. 54 note. 

Jehuel, III. 42a. 

Jeiel (7), I. 6, III. 5 note, III. 
40b, in 43S VIII. 16, XIII. 

2, XVII 5J. 

Jekaov^am, III. 27. 

Jerahmeel (2), III. 33, IV. 5. 
Jemiioth (4), VIII. 4, VIII. 10, 

XI 11. IS xni. 3 . 

Jeriah, III 27. 

Jeribai, XIII. 2. 

Jeriel, V 2. 

Jenjah, III 27 f.-note. 
Jerimoth (4), III, 23, III. 34, 
III 42b, IV. 17 note. 

Jerioth, IV. 35a. 

Jeroham (7), III. 22ab, m. i7 
note, VIII. 15, XIII. is XIII. 

3, XIII. 7, XXL 2. 

Jeshaiah (6), III. 20 f.-note, 

III. 36, IV. 23, VIII, 24, XV. 1, 
XV. 2 note. 

.Tebhebeab, III. 15, 

Jesher, IV. 35a. 

Jeshishai, XL 3. 

Jesbohaiah, II. 3. 

Jesimiel, 11. 3. 

Jeuel (3), III. 42a, XV. 1, XXL 1. 
Jeush (3), III. 8, IV. 16 note, 
VIII. 4. 

Jeuz, VIII. a 
Jezer, X. 1. 

Jeziel, XIII. la 
Jezreel, IV. 41. 

Joah (4), III. 6, III. 25 note, 
III. 42s HI. 43a. 

Joahaz, III. 43a. 

Joel (13), L 3, II. 3, III. 7, III, 
22ab, HI. 40S III. 42s V. 3, 
XI. 2, XL 4 note, XHI. 2, 
XIII 3, XVII. 5J, XXL 2. 
Joelah, XIII. la. 

Joezer, XIII. IS 

Joha (2), VIII. lla, XIII. 2. 

Jokim, IV. 2. 

Jorai, XL 4 note. 

J:>7ain, HI. 20. 

1 jDrkeam, IV. 32, 

Joshah, II. 3. 

^oshaphat, XIII. 2. 

Joshaviah, XIII. 2. 
^oshbekashah, III. 28. 
Joshibiah, II. 3. 

Jozabad (7), III. 42b, m. 43c, 
XIII. ic (2 persons), XV. 2 
note, XVII. Id, XVII. 2. 
^nshab-hesed, IV, 22. 

'^eW&h, IV- 55. 

IHsbi, III. 35a. 

Kore (2), III. 2i, IIL 42c. 
j^ushaiah, III. 35* f.-note. 
Laadah, IV. 2. 

Lahad, IV. 40. 

I^ecah, IV. 2. 


Likhi, VII a 5. 

Maasai, IIL 17. 

Maaz, IV. 7. 

Machbannai, XIII. lb. 
Machbena, IV. 34. 

Mahath (2), IIL 22b, IIL42ab. 
Mahavite, XIII. 2. 

Mahaziotb, III. 23. 

Malcam, VIII, 8. 

Malchijah (6), IIL 3, III. 15, 
XVI. v.ii, XVX. v.di, XVII. 
5a, XVIII. 2, XX. 2d. 
Malchiram, IV. 20. 

Mallothi, HI. 23. 

Maresha (2), IV. 2, IV. 29. 
Mattaniah (S), IIL 4, 5 note, 
IIL 23, HI. 42a, XVLL Sbcfi, 

XIX. 5. 

Mehir, IV. 44. 

Melech, VIII. 18. 

Meonothai, IV. 48. 

Meribbaal, VIII. 18. 

Meronothite (8), XIII. 4. 
Mesheleiniah, III. 24. 
Meshillemith, III. 17, 
Meshuliam (19), HI. 14 note, 

III 17, HI. 43s IV 22, 
VIII. 13, VIII. 25, XI. 3, XV. 2, 
XVI. v.4b, XVI. V.6, XVII. 5S 
XVIII. 2, XVHL 4, XIX. 3 
(2 persons), XIX. 5, XX. IS 

XX. 2a, XXL 2. 

Mezobaite, XIII. 2. 

Mibhar, XIII. 2. 

Michri, XXL 2. 

Mirmah, VIII. 8. 

Mijamin (2), IIL 15, XVIIL 2. 
aiikloth(2), VIII. 16, XIII. 2 
note. 

Mikneiah, III. 40b 
Misham, VIII. 9. 

Mishma, H. 2. 

Mishmannah, XHI. lb. 
Mishraites, IV. 38. 

Mithnite, XHI. 2. 

Molid, IV. 13. 

Moza (2), IV. 85, VIII. 20. 
Mushi, HI. 31. 

Naam, IV. 50. 

Naarah, IV. 42. 

Naarai, XIII. 2. 

Naham, IV. 55. 

Neariah (2), 11. 4, IV. 24. 
Nedabiah, IV. 20. 

Nepheff (2), IIL 21, IV. 17. 
Nethanel (8), HI. 4 note. III. 25 
note, HI. 40c, HI. 43c, iv. 
16, XIII. 5, XVII. Id, XIX. 3. 
Xethaniah (2), III. 3, HI. 
41b. 

Kog-ah, IV. 17 note. 

Nohah, VIII. IS 
Obil, XHI. 4. 

Ohel, IV. 22. 

Ophrah, IV, 48. 

Oren, IV. 6. 

Othni, HI. 25 note. 

Ozem (2), IV. 6, IV. 16. 

Pasach, XII. 4. 

Paseah (2), IV. 45, XIV. 7. 
Pelaiah (3), IV. 26, XVIII. 3, 

XX. lb. (2=3.) 

Pelatiah (3), H. 4, IV. 23, 
XVHL 4. 

Pelet (2), IV, 33, XIII. Is 
Pelomte, XIII. 2. 

Peresh, VII.c- 2. 

Pethahiah (3), HI. 15, XVII. 2, 

XXI. note. 

Peullethai, HI. 25 note. 

Pispah, XH. 8. 

Pithon, VIII. 18. 

Puthites, IV. 38. 

Baddai, IV. 16. 

Babam, TV. 32. 

Bamathite, resident of Rajna, 
XHI. 4. 

Beaiah (3), I. 3, IV. 40, XIV. 7. 
Recab, IV. 45 note. 

Begem, IV, 33. 

Rehabiah, HI. 20. 

Bekem, IV. 30. 

Bepbael, HI. 25 note. 

HLb lb. 

(5), II. 4, IV. 23, V. 2, 
, XVI. V.9, 

Reshepb, Vll.b 4. 

Rinnah, IV. 56. 

Rizia, XIL 9. 

Bohgab, XH. 5. 

> Eomamtl-ezer, 111. 23. 


Rephab, ^ 
Rephaiah 
VIII. 20 


Sacar (2), HI. 25 note, XIII. 2. 
Sallu (2), Via. 25, XXL 2. 
Saraph, IV. 2. 

Seled, IV. 10. 

Seniachiah, III. 25 note. 

Seorim, HI. 15. 

Shaaph, IV. 33. 

Sbacma, VIII. 8. 

Sbage.XIII 2. 

Shanaraim, VIII. 8. 

Sbania, XIII. 2. 

Sbambutb, XIII. 2. 

Sbamir, IIL 29. 

Sbamuia, XII, 7. 

Sbammai (3), IV. 8, IV. 31, 

IV. 54. 

Shammoth, XIII. 2. 

Sbammua (3), IV. 17, XIX. 3, 
XXL 4. 

Shanisherai, VIII. 15. 

Sbapham, XI. 2. 

Sbaphat (5), Nu ISH, 1 K 196, 
IV. 24, XL 2, XIII. 4. 

Sharon ite = inhabitant of 
Sharon, XIII. 4. 

Shasbak, VIII. 10. 

Sheanah, VIII. 21. 

Sheber, IV. 35c. ! 

Shebuel (2), IIL 19, IIL 23. 
Shecaniah (7), HI. 15, HI. 42c, 

IV. 23, XV. (2 persons), XVI. 

V. 2S XIX. 1. 

Sheerah, Vll.b IS 
Sbehariah, VIII. 15. 

Shelesh, XII. 6. 

Sbelomith (3), III. 26 f.-note, 
IV. 22, XV. 1. 

Shelomoth (3), III. 7, III. 20, 
IIL 26. 

Sheina (4), I. 4, IV. 30, VIH. 

10, XX. is i 

Shemaah, XHI. Is 1 

Shemanah (4), IV. 18 note h, 
XIII. la, XVII. 5g, XVII. 51. 
Shemed, VIII. 9. 

Sbemer (2), IIL 35s XIL 3 
t.-note. 

Shemida, Vll.a l^b. 
Sbemiramotb (2;, HI. 40b, m. 
41b. 

Shenazzar, IV. 20. 

Sbepbatiah (9), IV. 17, IV. IS 
note, IV. 58b XHI. !«, XIII. 
3, XIV. 2, XIV. 8, XXI. 2, 
Jer 38L 

Shephupham, VIII. 2®. 
Sbepbuphan, VIII. lb. 

Sheresh, "VILa- 3, 

Sheshan, IV. 12. 

Sheva, IV. 34. 

Shilshab, XII. 7. 

Sbimea, Shimeab (5), III, 3, 
HI. 35b, IV. 16, IV. 17 note, 
VIII. 24 f.-note. 

Shimeam, VIII. 24. 
Shmieatbite, IV. 39. 

Shimon, IV. 56. 

Shimrath, VIII. 12. 

Shimri (3), H. 3, HI. 42s 
XIII. 2. 

Shimrom=Shimron, V. 1. 
Shiphi, H. 3. 

Shipbmite, XIH. 4 note. 
Shitrai, XIII. 4. 

Sbiza, XHI. 2, 

Shobab (2), IV. 17, IV. 35. 
Shobal, IV 36. 

Shoham, HI. 38. 


Sbomer, XII. 3, 

Shua, XIL 3. 

Shual, XII. 7. 

Shubael (2). See SHEBtm, 
Shuniathite, IV. 38. 

Shuppim (2), III, 39 not* 
VilL 3. 

Sismai, IV. 12. 

Suah, XIL 7. 

Sueathite, IV. 39. 

Tahath (2), III. 22b ^.b 3. 
Tahrea, VHI. 18. 

Tappuah, IV. 30. 

Tarea, VIII. IS f -note. 
Tebaliah, III. 39. 

Tehmnab, IV. 45. 

Tekoa, IV. 35d. 

Telah, Vll.b 4. 

Temeni, IV. 42. 

Tilon, IV. 56. 

Tirathite, IV. 39. 

Tirhanah, IV. 35c. 

Tiria, IV. 52. 

Tirzite, XIII. 2. 

Toah, HI. 22s 
Tobijah, III. 41b. 

Ulam (2), VIL^ 3, VHL 22. 

Ulla, XIL 9. 

Unm, III. 40b. 

Unno, XIX- 2. 

Uriel (2), IIL 22a, m. 40»- 
Uthai (2), XV. 1, XXL 1. 
Uzza(2), VIII 7, XIV. 7. 

Uzzah, IIL 35b. 

Uzzi (6), III. 5, HI. 12, V. 2, 
VIII. 2b, XIX. 3, XXL 2. 
Uzzia, XIII. 2. 

Uzziel (6), IL 4, IIL 9, HI. 
23, IIL 42a, VIII 2b, XVI. 

v.s. 

Zabdi (4), HI. 4 f.-note, IV. 59f, 
VHI. 12, XIII. 4. 

Zabdiel (2), XHI. 2 note, 
XXL 3 

Zactur (7), 11. 2, III. 4, IH. 38, 
XVI. v.*db, XVIII. 3. 

Zaham, IV. 18 note b, 

Zanoab, IV. 54. 

"Zo IV 1 ^ 

Zebadiab (8), HI. 25, HI. 41% 
VIII. 11, VHL 13, XHI. la, 
XIII. 2 note, XV. 1, XVIL 
lb. 

Zecher, VIII. 16 f.-note. 
Zemirah, VIII. 4. 

Zereth, IV. 42. 

Zeri, III. 36. 

Zetbam, IIL 7. 

Zetban, \HIL 6, 

Zia, XI. 3. 

Zibia, VIH. 8. 

Ziehri (11) IIL 4 f.-note, III. 
20, HI. 21, YIU. 12, VHL 14, 
VIII. 15. XIIL 3, XHI. 6, 
XIII. 7, XIX. 3, XXI. 2. 
Zilletbai (2), VIII. 12 XHI. IS 
Zimmah (2), HI. 3, IIL 42^, 
Zina, IIL S. 

Zipb, IV. 52. 

Zipbah, IV. 52. 

Ziza, II. 3. 

Zizah, HL8f.-note. 

Zobebah, IV. 43. 

Zobeth, IV. 57. 

Zophai, IIL 22a, 

Zonte, IV. 39. 

Zupb, HL 22b. 

E. L. CtXRTlS. 


GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST.— The only 
genealogies of the NT are those of Mt and 
Lk two independent pedigrees, each purport- 
ing to give the descent of Joseph, reputed father 
of Jesus. The occasion of their insertion is the 
desire of the evangelists to set forth Jesus as 
actual heir-apparent to the throne of David. The 
attempt to vindicate their simultaneous accuracy 
by harmonistic devices has been abandoned by 
nearly all writers of authority as a violation of 
the text, or of historical credibility. Hence the 
light which modem research seeks from them falls 
rather on the century alter than the centuries 
before the birth of Christ — on the history of the 
doctrine of his Davidic sonsliip rather tnan Hi* 
actual descent. 
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GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST 


i. Treatment of the Question by Jesus 
AND the A.POSTLES. — If the progress of critical 
and exegetical science has shown, on the one side, 
the futility of all harmonistic theories for rescuing 
the authority of the pedigrees, it has more than 
compensated for the loss by establishing with 
equal certainty the acceptance of the fact of the 
Davidic descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
temporaries, and His immediate followers. That 
Davidic descent was then considered a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of Messianic claims 
is apparent from a number of NT passages. The 
use of the title ‘ Son of David ^ in Mt 15-^ 20^^***^ 

( = 927) 2V and parallels is official, implying no 
knowledge of Jesus’ birth or descent, but only the 
conviction that He is the Messiah. It indicates, 
however, that Davidic descent was popularly 
assumed as an attribute of the Christ. This is 
much more distinctly implied in Mt and by 
the question put by Jesus to His Pharisaic oppon- 
ents in the temple, Mt ‘ What think ye of 

Christ? whose son is he?’ Such a question by 
one whose claims to Davidic descent were open to 
suspicion would have put a weapon in the hands of 
His foes. Jesus, on the contrary, is not merely 
confident that they will answer ‘ David’s son,’ but 
is at least equally confident of their inability to 
disprove His Da\idic descent, though He refuses ■ 
to base His <'laims upon it. The same tacit 1 
assumption of this as an undisputed fact char- 
acterizes the rare allusions of St. Paul, Ro !•*, 

2 Ti 2® (cf. He 7^^), the ascriptions of Rev 3"^ 5® 
22 and, finally, the distinct appeal to prophecy of 
Ac 2^® 13**^. The last two passages, as emanating 
from the same source as one of the pedigrees, and 
the passages Mt 2®, Lk 2"^, where Betlilehem as the 
birthplace of David is regarded as tlie necessary 
birthplace of the Messiah, should perhaps not he 
cited as independent witness to the existence of 
the popular assumption ; but the great number of 
OT passages pointing to this, especially Ps 132^i, 
which cannot date more than a few centuries 
before NT times, and the Messianic petition of 
Ps.-Sol 17^^ written not more than 50 years 
B.C.,' ‘Raise up unto them, 0 Lord, their king 
the Son of David,’ ‘ should suffice to show that 
Messianic pretensions absolutely devoid of evi- 
dence of Davidic descent could not have passed 
unchallenged, as those of Jesus seem to have done.* 

The continued existence in the family of Jesus 
of claims to Davidic descent, such as could hardly 
have originated in His own time, is evidenced by 
Hegesippus {ap. Eus. HE in. 20 and 32), who tells 
of repeated attempts to involve His collateral 
descendants in trouble with the Roman authorities 
on this account. But the suspicions of even a 
Doniitian w^ere disarmed when two grandsons of 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, were brought before him, 
confessed their Davidic descent (explaining, how- 
ever, that the kingdom of Christ was ‘ not temporal 
or earthly, but heavenly and angelic, to appear at 
the end of the world*’), gave account of their 
property, --an undivided 39 acres of land, valued at 
9000 denarii, — and showed their hands calloused by 
labour. 

It i& a fair inference from these facts that the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was in His own day 
practically undisputed, at least among His personal 
followers. What the evidence was on which this 
assumption rested, whether mere oral family 
tradition, or public records, and to what extent 
the basis was trustworthy, is a wdiolly different 

* Even the passage Jn 7^ is no exception to the rule that 
the objection that He is not of Davidic descent is never raised 
in NT times to J esus’ Messianic claims. The speakers (at J eras, 
according- to 7^^?) are strangers to Jesus and merelv infer, 
from His speech or otherwise, that He is a Galilaean. This is, 
indeed, contrary to their notion of Davidic origin, but the 
au^utr presupposes the birth in Bethlehem. 


question, which can be settled only by the careful 
scrutiny of the sources. 

ii. Treatment in the Ecclesiastical Period. 
— There can be no doubt that from near the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent., when our first and third 
Gospels began to come into general circulation, the 
Church believed itself in possession of conclusive 
documentary evidence. Even the collateral de- 
scendants of the Lord, the so-called BecnrbawoL, tc 
whom Julius Africanus, the contemporary of Origen, 
applied on this subject, had no other authority tc 
appeal to than the genealogies of Mt and Lk, 
though they added an ancestress or two of doubt- 
ful historicity, and omitted the names Matthat and 
Levi, Lk 3“*^. Had the two Gospels been in agree- 
ment, the record would perhaps never have been 
disputed, but the discrepancy was too glaring to 
be ignored. Even before the time of Africanus 
and Origen the incompatibility of the pedigrees 
{ri StaL<p(ovia ruiv yeveoCKoyLUiv) had been an occasion of 
derision to many an earlier opponent of Christian- 
ity, whom Celsus, according to Origen {Opera, ed. 
Delarue, i. p. 413), might have named had he been 
better informed. It is no wonder, then, that from 
the earliest period to which it can be traced, down 
to recent times, the Church has treated this subject 
only defensively, and from the harmonistic stand- 
point. 

The first known harmonist of the GospMs is 
Tatian, a pupil of J ustin Martyr. His D iatessaron^ 
however, avoided the difficulty by omitting the 
genealogies altogether. Half a century later 
the problem was courageously confronted by 
Africanus, a careful scliolar, for many years bishop 
of Nicopolis (previously Emmaus) in Palestine. 
His Letter to Aristides (see Spitta, Der Brief 
JuL Africanus, Halle, 1877; Routh, Bel. Sac. ii. 

g x 228-237 ; Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. p. 125 ; and 
iis. HE i. 7 ) proposed a solution of the difficulty 
which quickly gained general acceptance in the 
Church, and for 12 centuries retained undisputed 
supremacy. The theory was not derived, as 
Eusebius wrongly inferred, from the dcsposyni, 
bub is expressly stated by Africanus himself (§ 6} 
to he ‘ unsupported by testimony.’ It assumes a 
levirate marriage (Dt 25®* ®) in the case of either 
Jacob or Heli, Joseph’s father according to Mt 
and Lk respectively, the son of the widow by his 
surviving brother being reckoned a son of the 
deceased in one or the other genealogy. Thif 
explanation requires the further assumption that 
the brothers Heli and Jacob had different fathers. 
The objections are overwhelming. 

1 . The theorj^ does not exonerate the evang-elists, since one 
pedigree or the other uses terms of filial relationship in k 
fictitious and illegfal sense. 2. Grantmg, against all probability, 
the possible contmuance of the levirate law, in the case here 
presupposed — that of uterine brothers — it would not apply 
(Maimonides, Jabom Ve Chalitza, c. 1). 3. Granting even the 
apphcability of the assumption in the case of Joseph, it cannot 
reasonably be introduced a second time to account for the fact 
that Shealtiel, f. of Zeruhbabel, is at the same time s. of 
Jechonias (Mt) and of Neri (Lk). Yet this expedient (so W. H. 
Mill, Pantheistic Principles, p. 165) is less absurd ^^ban to 
assume, with Augustine (followedby Hettinger and Votes,, „hat 
at the same period of Jewish history there were two (Hoifitinger 
three) different fathers of Davidic lineage, each bearing the 
rare name Shealtiel, and having each a son bearing the rare 
name Zerubbabel. 4. If our own certainly more accurate text 
be followed, instead of that of Africanus, and Matthan and 
Matthat, paternal grandfather of Joseph according to Mt and Lk 
respectively, be identified, as is probable, the expedient of a 
levirate marriage by uterine brothers must be introduced, not 
twice only, but three times over. 

Under the weight of such inherent and extreme 
improbabilities the Afrieanian theory of harmoni- 
zation, after suffering various modifications at the 
hands of later harmonists, has long since broken 
down, and is to-day universally abandoned. 

The alternative harmonistic theory owes its 
currency to Annius of Viterbo, c. A.D. 1490, and 
* See WH, Gr. Test. App. p. 67. 
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was widely accepted in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. It has still an adherent of high repute in the 
person oi the veteran NT scholar B. Weiss, who 
m his Leben Jesu (i. 205, 2nd ed.) puts it in its most 
favourable light. It assumes that the pedigree of 
Lk is that, not of Joseph, but of Mary, overcoming 
the sense of Lk Giv vijs, cts ivo/JLi^ero, ’loocr^cj) rod 
fc.r.X,, by various expedients. Thus the clause 
was rendered ‘ being the son (as was suj)posed of 
Joseph) of Heli,’ i.e, being supposed to be the son of 
Joseph, but being in reality the grandson of Heli; 
or the Tov was translated ‘ son-in-law ’ (so Holmes, 

‘ Geneal. of J esus Christ ’ in Kitto’s EncgcL^ ; 
Robinson, Harmony of Gospels, pp. 183-185, etal.), 
or ‘adopted son’ (so Wetstein, Delitzsch, et al., 
following Augustine) . W eiss (following F. Gomar, 
de Geneal. Christi ; J. Lightfoot, Hor. Hehr. vol. 
iii. p. 54 [ed. Gandell] ; G. J. Voss, de J. Chr. 
Geneal. ; and Yardley, The Genealogies of Christ) 
proposes to regard the names as parallel, not 
consecutive. The list then would be, not a pedi- 
gree at all, but a huge parenthesis between ibv vl6s 
(v.^'^) and rod Oeov (v.^^). 

The chief objection to this theory in all its forms can hardly 
be more convjncin^Iy expressed than by citing the naive 
admission of its advocate, Holmes (in the art. above mentioned, 
p. 96), of the fatal weakness of * all theories,’ meaning harmon- 
xstic theories : ‘ If it be objected that this table [Lk] is made out 
as literally as the other, in Joseph’s name,* and that we violate 
the literal statement of the evangelist if we transfer the hne to 
Mary, we answer, that as Joseph cannot have had two fathers, 
which yet the genealogies seem literally to assign to him (Mt 
Lk 3‘^), some explanatory accommodation is necessary to all 
theones.’ 

The confession of violence to the text is not without reason. 
It is incredible that uUs can mean both ‘ son ’ and ‘ grandson ’ m 
the same breath, as in the first of the proposed renderings ;t 
equally incredible that in the same connexion rov should stand 
once for ‘son-in-law’ and the other 75 times for ‘son’; while 
the suggestion that the genealogy is not intended for a gene- 
alogy, but merely a list of names of persons of whom Jesus might 
have been considered the son, though in reality the Son of God, 
will con\ince no candid thinker. 

But the proposed theory labours under further difficulties. 
As Plummer well says (op. cit. p 103) : ‘ It would have been quite 
out of harmony with either Jewish or Gentile ideas to derive 
the birthright of Jesus from his mother. In the eye of the law 
Jesus was the heir of Joseph : and therefore it is Joseph’s 
descent which is of importance.’ This doubtless accounts for 
its general rejection by ancient writers. As early as Justin 
Martyr and Frotevang. Jacobi, Mary, for obvious reasons, is 
represented as also descended from David ; but with two ex- 
ceptions no attempt is made to claim for her either of the 

S edigrees. Protev. Jac., in fact, makes her the daughter of 
oachira and Anna. Irenaeus (ill. xxi. 5, 9) regards the pedi- 
gree of Mt as a line expressly excluded from the Messianic 
succession (Jer 222 -i--J 0 36 ^ 0 . di) ; but this is Joseph’s. Jesus is the 
Sou of David only through Mary, whose pedigree is given by 
Luke. Victorinus (c. 300) curiously inverts this theory by 
adopting as Mary’s the genealogy of Mt.t Cod. D boldly cuts 
the knot by substituting in Lk 324-31 the Ime of Mt, following, 
however, a text seemingly older than our Mt (see Resch, T u. u. 
X. 6, pp. 182-201 ; and Graefe in SK, 1898, 1). 

Confessed violence to the text which he assumes 
to vindicate is the suicide of the hai monist. Hence 
the only treatment which to-day can come into 
consideration is the critical. 

hi. Treatment by Modern Criticism.— Re- 
conciliation of discrepant sources by suppositions 
within the limits of loyalty to the text and to 
historical probability is, per contra, the first duty 
of rational criticism. It being admitted, therefore, 
that both genealogies are given as Joseph’s, and 
tliat explanation by resort to the levirate law is 
impracticable, the theory presented by Lord A. C. 
Hervey {Genealogies of our Lord, and art. ‘Geneal. 
of Jesus Christ’ in Smith’s DB^) has much in its 
favour, and is, in fact, the prevailing view among 
English divines. It is also widely accepted in 
modified form among German commentators. 
According to tliis view it was not the intention of 
both evangelists to give an actual pedigree, but 

* Italics in the citation are Dr. Holmes’, 
t So Plummer, Oom. on Lk., Intern. Series, 1896, ad loc. 

X See his Commentaiy on Rev 47-io. 


only of Lk (Meyer, Holtzmann, et al., ivould say 
‘the source followed by Lk in Ins opening clis.’j, 
Mt (better, ‘the source from ■whicl' our e»otJgelist 
derived his genealogy ’) does not trace the order of 
actual descent, but only of throne-succession (so 
already Grotius). Thus Solomon, although not 
the true ancestor of Joseph, is mentioned first as 
heir of the throne of David ; then Shealtiel for the 
same reason, though he was not actually son of 
Jechoniah, but of Neri (Lk 3^) ; then Eliakim, and 
finally Jacob, though neither was a real ancestor 
of Joseph. By thus throwing all the burden of 
inaccuracy upon Mt we may rescue at least the 
possibility of accuracy for Lk. 

In favour of this view it must be allowed that 
Mt’s genealogy is extremely defective, smce it 
omits the names Ahaziah, Joash, Aniaziah between 
Joram and Uzziah, and gives but six generations 
as against thirteen in Lk between ’A/3ioi)5 ( =Toi)Sa 
[Lk] =‘rT;nin [1 Ch 9^) and Matthan ( = Matthat 
[Lk]). Barely are the names thus made to cover 
a period of more than 500 years. It is also manifest 
that its author simply follows in an uncritical 
manner the royal succession of the OT from David 
down to the last poor shadow of a Davudic king, 

‘ Zeruhbabel son of Shealtiel ’ (1 Ch 3^^ Ezr 2‘^ etc., 
Neh V etc.. Hag etc., Zee But 

it cannot be allowed that our evangelist by his 
iyivvri<^€v means anything else than actual physical 
descent. Of what significance his edifying com- 
ment on Bathsheba as the mother of Solomon, if 
the reader is not to infer that she is thus an 
ancestress of the Messiah ? That he has embodied 
in his Gospel a cuiTent throne-succession not of his 
own manufacture is not only d priori probable, 
but is evident from the apparent blunder in xv. 
by which the ‘ tesseradecad ’ from the carrying 
away into Babylon unto Christ contains not, as 
stated, ‘fourteen generations,’ but thirteen. It is, 
indeed, easy to cite examples from contemporary 
literature tor the counting of a name twice to 
make out the hebdomad or decad into \vhich gene- 
alogies were usually divided (see Mill, op. cit., 
quoted by Hervey, op. cit. p. 886) ; but in this case 
more than enough of names were available in 1 Ch 
317-19 iq make the count correspond to that of the 
first two sections of the table. It is probable, 
therefore, as was already pointed out by Jerome, 
that we have here an instance, on the part of the 
evangelist, of the confusion common in both Gr. 
and Lat. writers (Clem. AL, Ambrose, Africanus, 
Epiphaniiis, also 1 Es between Jehoiakim 

and Jehoiachin ; for Jehoiachin had no ‘ brethren’ 
(Mt 1^^), but Jehoiakim had three, two of whom 
did succeed to the throne (Jer 22^^). The few texts, 
however, which insert the clause Texoz'ias 5^ iyivvyja-e 
rbv 'lexoviav, are certainly corrupt, since the read- 
ing is later than Porphyry, who had derided this 
flaw in the genealogy. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the evangelist, who finds edify- 
ing significance in the common genealogical device 
of double heptads (cf. the genealogies of Gn 4-1 1 and 
Budde, Bibl. Urgeschichte, p. 90), or in the names 
of Rahab and Bathsheba (so Rabbinic authorities 
cited by Wetstein, m loc.; cf. He 11^^, Ja 2-^), and 
his unknown authority. The former certainly 
supposed himself to be giving an actual and com- 
plete pedigree of Joseph (see v.^^ Trda-ai), not a mere 
throne-succession ; whether the latter so believed, 
or not, must be left in doubt. The list of ten 
names which he inserts between Joseph and Zernb., 
beginning with the last generation mentioned by 
Ch in much altered form, may represent a current 
throne-succession, carrying down the line from 
Zerub. towards the Maccab. period,* taken up 
without more ado as ipso facto belonging to 

* the decad of Davidid® from Hanamah s, o** Zerah tc 
Hodaviah in 1 Ch (Haupt’s text). 
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Jesus. Our judgment as to the probable historical 
value of such current lists must he formed in the 
light of ancient testimony (see below). 

The genealogy of Lk has every appearance of 
resting on more carefully prepared data, as we 
should expect from the evangelist’s painstaking 
method (Lk 1^'^) ; hut it is even more certain in 
this case that our author is adapting earlier 
material to his own uses. The pedigree, like the 
story of the infancy to which it probably belonged, 
must have been derived fiom Pal. sources. To the 
occidental mind, it is true, there would seem to 
be a certain incongruity between the account of 
the miraculous generation and the introduction of 
a pedigree of Joseph. This feeling is apparent in 
the evangelist’s qualifying insertion in 3-^ ws 
€vo,u.i'^€ro. It has been argued that even the sources 
used in these preliminary chapters are themselves 
in conflict on this point, the references to Joseph 
as the ‘ father’ of Jesus (2^^'‘^^), and the genealogy, 
indicating a point of view diiierent from that of 
the main course of the story. But recent research 
has suggested that, to the contemporary Jewish 
mind, tliere was no incompatibility. J oseph might 
he not merely the putative or adoptive, hut the 
real father of Jesus, at the same time that the birth 
was due solely to 'the power of the Highest’ (P®). 
Isaac, in like manner, was spoken of as ‘God- 
begotten ’ (cf. Ro He IP^), without any idea 

of denying the reality of his relation to Abiaham. 
The ils ivofj.VC€To is therefore to be attributed to the 
evangelist as against the source. 

It is also a fair inference, from the very object 
of the pedigree, that the source did not carry it 
back beyond Abraham. Hence the extension back 
to Adam is due to the humanitarian bent of the 
evangelist, which is even more apparent in the 
curious addition roO 6eov, by which the divine son- 
ship of the race is indirectly taught. Moreover, 
the text followed for these earliest 20 generations 
(10 from Creation to Noah, 10 from the Flood to 
Abraham) is manifestly the LXX, which alone 
gives the second Caman (3^®), whereas the source 
in cites from an Aramaic version. 

Finally, there is a curious indication in that 
the evangelist has not only (as is probable) changed 
the place of rhe genealogy, but inverted its order. 
On 3**^' we have the following comment from 
Plummer {Comm. p. 104) : ‘Rhesa, who appears in 
Lk, but neither in Mt nor in 1 Ch, is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish 
copyist (?) mistook for a name. "Zerubhabel Rhesa,” 
or “Zeruhbahel the prince,” has been made into 
"Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.’” This correction 
brings Lk into harmony with both Mt and 1 Ch. For 
(1) the (Jr. ’I(j3avdv represents the Heb. Hananiah 
(1 Ch 3^®), a generation omitted by Mt ; and (2) Lk’s 
Toi/5a is the same as Mt’s 'A^lojj8 (Jud-a“Ab-jud). 
Again, ’Ioi55a or may be identified with 

Hodaviah (1 Ch 3^^) ; for this name is interchanged 
with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezr 3^ 
and Neh IP with Ezr 2^ and 1 Ch To have 

caused the mistake, the original form of the gene- 
alogy must of course have been a simple list of 
names in the order Zerubbabel, Rhesa, Joanan, 
etc., and not, as now, 'IcaavcLv rov roO Ttopo- 

TaHng this list of names in the most original form to which 
we can restore it, we observe at once that its form is of the 
same mnemonic t:^e as Mt’s, only, as in the series from Zerub. 
to Jesus in Mt, the commoner system of (double) decads is 
followed- There are precisely 40 names in all between David 
and Christ, of which 20 are pre-exilic and 20 post-exilic. The 
former series begins with Nathan s. of David, the latter with 
Salathiel (=Shealtiel) f. of Zerub., ending with Joseph t of 
Jesus. The list from Adam to Abraham likewise consists of 20, 
that from Abraham to David being, of course, a tesseradecad. 

Twenty generations is not, indeed, an improbable number for 
the period from David to the Exile (c. 400 3 "ears) ; but a com- 
parison of Lk E27 with 1 Ch 317-24 wiU ^ow that at least 


four* generations have been omitted between Joanan and Joda j 
hence the number of generations at least is artificial. 

Do the names themselves give any indication of 
being drawn from trustworthy sources ? Allowance 
must be made for a probable disposition on the 
part of 1st cent, scribes to assimilate the older 
names to those in current use Tov5d = in;nti, 
Tajavdj/ = 5n;i:n), and possibly (so Hervey, Gene- 
alogies, pp. 36, 90 ff.) for a disjiosition in certain 
families to form names by variations of a common 
root, though this might, with equal plausibility, 
be attributed to the pedigree-makers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that this list of names 
presents phenomena unparalleled in any authenti- 
cated OT pedigree. There is no indication in the 
names of the OT of the practice referred to in 
Lk 1*^^ (cf. Gray, Heh. Prop. Names, 2 If.). Nor can 
the practice ot giving ‘ Scripture ’ names, so mani- 
festly common in Maccab. times and later, have 
existed to any extent in the earlier period. Hence, 
while there may be nothing strange in the names 
Levi and Joseph, as third and sixth ancestor of 
Joseph f. of Jesus, the senes Joseph, Juda, 
Simeon, Levi, as contemporaries of Ahaziah, Joash, 
Aniaziah, and Uzziah, is surprising. Add to these 
the names Matthat [bis), Mattathias (bis), and 
Mattatha, variants upon the root of ‘ Nathan,’ the 
names Na[h]um, Amos, and the fact that out of 
the total of 42 names in Mt and Lk not directly 
taken from the OT there are but 16 which have 
not more or less demonstrable affinity with the later 
‘scriptural’ type, and the result cannot be con- 
sidered favourable to the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the sources. 

iv. External Evidence. — In the absence of 
other evidence, the seeming!}^ late character of the 
names of the supposed Davididie of Mt and Lk 
might perhaps be insufficient to justify doubt. 
But the careful investigations of Africanus [op. cit.), 
when compared with the earliest NT treatment of 
the subject, and the further knowledge obtainable 
from Eus. {Q^l. adSteph. iii. 2), and the later Jewish 
tlieolo^ (see Delitzsch in Ztsehr. f. Lnth, Theol. 
1860, iii. p. 460) as to current attempts to deteruune 
the Davidic descent of the Messiaa, shed a light 
upon the question of the origin of our pedigrees 
which should not be less welcome because some- 
what unfavQurable to their historical trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus’ informants were in possession of the pedigrees of 
Mt and Lk, but could give him neither the means ot reconciling 
their discrepancies nor of establishing the fact requiring to be 
proved, because of the non-existence of public records. That 
such had been kept down to the time of Herod the Great they 
firmly believed, accounting for their disappearance by a demon- 
strably apocryphal tale ot Herod’s burning them in order to 
conceal his own base lineage, t They franklj^ confessed that the 
pedigrees in their possession were made up tx vi rijs tSv 

rifjt.spay [xoci 'ix ix.vY,fjt.Y,g'\.X The /SZ/SAo? 'em is douhtless the 

Heb. D'D.'n Book of Days (= Chronicles); but ‘memory’ 

in the time of Herod, and later, would hardly be of great service 
to determine the descendants of Nathan t/en David. The in- 
dustry of pedigree-makmg appears as flourishing then as to-day, 
and basing itself upon the same foibles. ‘ A few of the more 
careful,’ says Africanus, immediately after the story of Herod’s 
escapade, ‘ having procured private records of their own, either 
by remembering the names, or by getting them in some other 
way from the registers, pride themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are those 
already^ mentioned, called Desposyni, on account of their con- 
nexion with the family of the Saviour.’ 

If the current pedigrees were indeed of this 
character, we can readily undersl^and the attitude 

* According to LXX, adopted by Kittel in Haupt’s critical 
text, nine, %.e. one entire decad, including Hodaviah. 

t Herod’s Imeage was not base, as represented (Afric. ad 
Arist. § 4), but noble (J os. Ant. xiv. vii. 3). Moreover, the public 
records (which, however, related only to Aaronic families; were 
still in existence in Josephus’ time § 1 ; cf. c. Ap. i. T). 

t The bracketed words are supplied from the tr. of Rufinus, 
*partim memoriter, partim etiam ex dierum libris,’ in ao ord- 
ance with the context (« and the statement fliat the despesyni 
were among those who made up their pedigree in this way 
See text). 
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of Jesus and tlie older NT writers toward the 
question of His Davxdic descent. He Himself, in Mt 
and parallels, expressly declines to base His 
Messianic claims on any such trivial and external, 
if not indeed unsafe, foundation. To be considered 
one of the Davididge was an honour which He 
shared with his elder and younger contemporaries, 
Hillel and Gamaliel ; but Jesus and His first 
followers (including St. Paul) on the one side, His 
opponents on the other, are equally content to let 
the question of descent fall into the background, 
which would not have been possible had docu- 
mentary proof either for or against His heirship 
been accessible to either side. The earliest of our 
Gospels, and that which though latest is most 
loftily apostolic in tone, pass by the question of 
Jesus’ descent. One is tempted to find a trace of 
the same disposition in the dpx^cpGiJs dyeveaXoyTjTos 
of He 7^. It is the Palestinian sources of the 
latter part of the century, on which the infancy 
chapters of Mt and Lk are based, which first show 
traces of the assumption that a formal Davidic 
pedigree is needful to the demonstration of His 
Messianic claims. But we have already observed 
that in these sources there is no consciousness of 
incongruity between tracing the pedigree of Jesus 
through Joseph and the story of His miraculous 
birth. N ot until the times of Justin Martyr do we 
find on the side of the orthodox a disposition to 
claim on this account Davidic descent for Mary, 
and on the part of the Ebionites to reject the 
narrative of Jesus’ miraculous birth, not from 
incredulity, but to rescue the doctrine of His 
Davidic descent. 

It is among the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
in the sub-apostolic age, perhaps among the two 
branches of the desposyni themselves, one of whose 
seats was ab Coohaba, near the centre of Ebionism 
(Eiiii ban. xxx. 2, 16), the other at Nazara, perhaps 
the centre of the other Jewish Christian sect of 
* Nazarenes,’ that we must look for tlie origins of 
our two genealogies. Nor have Ave far to seek for 
the explanation of their discrepancy. Among the 
current Rabbinic disputes of the 1st cent, was the 
question whether Messiah’s descent Avould be of 
the royal line, through Solomon and his successors 
on the throne (Jer 23^ 30^ 33^®* ^'^) ; or, on account 
of the denunciation and rejection of Jechoniah and 
his seed (Jer 36^), through Nathan (Euseb. 

Qu, ad Steph. iii. 2). The first of our pedigrees 
represents the older and sinmler idea. The second, 
the later reflection that Messiah’s line could not 
include the series of ungodly kings. Of the com- 
ponent elements of each Ave can knoAv no more 
until A\^e have more intimate acquaintance A\ith 
the methods of the pedigree-makers of the time. 
We may, hoAvever, infer something as to the date 
of our evangelists’ Avork from the manifest interval 
betAveen their construction and their final adojition 
into the story, and from the further fact of their 
construction in decads framed Avith either Joseph 
or Jesus in vieAV, implying their origin in Christian 
circles. That origin is certainly later than Avhen 
Jesus and His immediate folloAvers Avere doing all 
in their power to detach current expectation from 
these externalities and fix it upon His spiritual 
Messianic claim, —to subordinate the title ‘ Son of 
David according to the fiesh’ to that of ‘Son of 
God Avith poAver according to the Spirit of Holiness ’ 
(Ro B. W. Bacon. 

GENE AliOGY.— Timothy is warned (1 Ti D) not 
to give heed to fables and endless genealogies 
{juLTjdk TTpocrexeiV pWoLS Kal yevedkoyiaLs dTrepavroii), and 
Titus (3^) to avoid foolish questions and genealogies 
(fjLUjpd^ dk ^TjrrjcreLS Kal ysveakoyias). What Avere 
these ‘ genealogies ’ ? Some Fathers tOAvards the 
end of the second century understood the Avord to 


refer to the emanations of seons and of angels 
which formed part of the gnosis, or secret knoAv- 
ledge claimed by the Gnostics of their OAvn day 
(see Gnosticism). But a parallel phrase in 
Polybius (IX. ii. 1, Trepi ras yevedkoyias /cat p.d6ovs} 
refers^ to the niytliological stories Avhich earlier 
historians gathered round the birth and descent of 
their heroes. Similar legends are found in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Book of Jubilees, regarding the 
JeAvish patriarchs and their families. And if, with 
Hort {Judaistic Christianity, 135 ff.), Ave may 
suppose that such genealogical tales had begun to 
creep flora the JeAvish into the Christian com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the necessity for such a 
AA'arning to Timothy and Titus Av^ill be sufficiently 
understood. 

GENERAL. — 1. Once AY uses ‘general’ to 
translate *r,?, 1 Cli 27’^ ‘ The general of the king’s 
army Av^as Joab.’ The most usual tr“ is ‘ captain,’ 
Avhich RV prefers, after Gen. and Bishops’. Cov. 
has ‘chefe eaptayne.’ See CAPTAIN. 

2. As an adj. ‘general’ means ‘common to all,’ 
‘univwsal,’ as Ad. Est 15^® (/coii^js) ; 2 Mac 3^^ 
‘Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication ’ {iTrl Trdi'dtj/jLov iKeriav, AVm 
‘to make general supplication’; RV ‘to make a 
nnwersal supplication’). Latimer [Sermons, ed. 
1584, p. 182) says, ‘The promises of God oui 
Saviour are general ; they pertain to all mankind. 
He made a general proclamation, saying, Whoso- 
ever believeth in me hath everlasting life. . . . 
Also consider Avhat Ciirist saitli Avith his OAvn 
mouth : Come to me, all ye that labour and are 
laden, and I aauII ease you. Mark here he saith, 
Come all ye; Avherefore then should any man 
despair to shut himself from these promises of 
Christ, Avhich be general, and pertain to the Avhole 
world?’ In He 12^ the Gr. word TravrjyvpLs is tr^ 
in AY ‘general assembly,’ and RV retains the 
rendering. The sense is again ‘universal assem- 
bly,’ the adj. ‘general’ being intended to repre- 
sent the ras, ‘ ail,’ in the Avmrd. 

The Avord wauijyvpLs (from Avhich comes ‘pane- 
gyric,’ a speech at a festival) is found only here 
in NT. In LXX it stands for iy*:D Ezk 46'^^ (EV 
‘solemnities,’ RVm ‘appointed feasts’), Hos 2^^ 
(EV ‘season’) 9® (AV ‘solemn,’ RV ‘solemn as- 
sembly’); and for Am 5“^ (EV ‘solemn as- 
semblies ’). In classical literature it is in frequent 
use to denote a national or general gathering for 
festive (and especially festive and religious) pur- 
poses, as at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. The eKKkiqala Avas also an assembly of 
the people, but not so distinctively national, and 
rather for political than festive purposes; \Ahile 
eoprii signified a feast or festal gatheiing, but bad 
no national character attached to it. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that Avhich is a general 
religious assembly, and even Avhich is a 

religious though not a national gathering, are not 
more frequently rendered by TravpyvpLS m LXX. 
Cremer suggests that heathen customs were too 
closely associated Avith this Greek word, and lie 
thinks it Avould not have been used Avbere it ha5> 
been but for the accumulation of Heb. synonym & 
in those four passages (see Cremer, BibL ThecL 
Lex, s,v,, and Trench, NT Synonym^, p. 5, § 1). 

The choice of this Avord by the Avriter of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews is an element in the determination 
of the meaning of the passage in Avhich it occurs, 
one of the most difficult problems in the Epistle. 

There is practically no difference of reading', fjtupiiuv »yim 
and fjLvpm'hiuv vg., for pc.vpi&tnv, being probably suggestions tc 
simplify the construction. The difficulty lies in the punctua- 
tion. There are five possible arrangements — 

1 . xeei pLvptxc-iv, ^mr.yvpu ; xeu hueX-tifif, itpmr«Tix.m 

ttiFoyvypttfjt,pumv gy oupavins. 
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‘ And to myriads, a general assembly of angels ; and to the 
Church of the firstborn whose names are written m heaven.’ 

2 /AvpitLtnv oe,yyikoiiv^ ‘rav^nyCpn ; xoc.]^ r.A. 

* And to myriads of angels, a general assembly ; and to the 
Church,’ etc. 

Moses Stuart, Eager, Edwards, and Farrar distinctly prefer 
the first arrangement ; Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotms, Hooker, Weiss, Vaughan, 
Thayer, Kay, Westcott, Briggs prefer the second But the 
meaning is the same, though the punctuation differs ; and 
taking the two together without the comma, xai f^vpiutrtv 
uyyiXajv frccvr.yOpsj ; xcct, x.r X., we get the sense which is adopted 
b 3 Tisch after all the Gr MSS which exhibit the connexion of 
words (including AC), the Syr. and Lat. VSS, Origen, Eusebius, 
Basil {imiltitudinem amjelotum f)equmtem\ Vulg. {multoium 
rnUlmvi angelontmfrequentxayn et ecclesiaTn pHrmtu'orum, qiii 
commpti i,unt in aoilib)^ Wyc. (‘and [13SS adds to] the multi- 
tude of many thousynd aungels, and to the chirche of the firste 
men ’), Tind. (‘ and to an innumerable sight of angels, and unto 
the congregation of the fyrst borne sonnes ’), Gov., Matt , Gran., 
Gen., Bish., Bhem., Oltramare (du chceur 'joyeux des mynades 
a'anges, de VassembUe des premie) s-nes), Segond. 

3 . xoci /u,vpto,(rtv, ayylXaiv rrctw^yCpu xat.'i \xxX'/i(riu, 'rpoi’rcrcxaiv. 

‘ And to myriads, a general assembly of angels and a congre- 
gation of firstborn.’ That is, mynads both of angels and of 
firstborn. This is the view of Wolf, Rarabach, Griesbach, 
Bengal, Knapp, Bohme, Kuinoel, Tholuck, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Theile, Bleek, Olshausen, Dehtzsch, Trench, Ebrard, 
Alford, Dale, Maclaren, RVm. 

4. sja; iMjpia(ri)> ayyikctiv ; xnu ix/iXY,a-iip •^rponoTtxuv. 

‘ And to myriads of angels , to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn.’ This is the order of the Elzevirs, 
Beza, Calov, Carpzov, Storr, Joannes Gregorius. Matthaei, 
Alberti, AV, RV, Kurz, Liddon Saphir (‘to the general 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn ones’), Lunemann, 
Hofmann, Crenier (who argues that only because ‘rm^yvpts and 
iKxXv.a-tcc. lioth refer to the same company can the presence of 
iretviyvpii be accounted for ; it is an asseiiibly, yea a festive one 
— an argument which would have more force if jt followed w.), 
Ostervald, Angus, Rendall, WH. 

5. XU.) u-vpiuertY uyyiXtit^, trtmzyupst xu) t^xX^itr'set TpuroToxtiv. 

^ ‘ And to myriads of angels, a general assembly and congrega- 
tion of firstborn ’ That is, the angels are both the general 
assembly and the congregation of firstborn. So Davidson (ivho 
argues forciblj), Moulton, Weizsacker {und Mynaden von 
Enqebi^ einer Festversarnmlung und Gemeinde von Erst- 
geborenen). 

The adv. ‘generally’ means (1) universally in 
every place, Jer 48^® ‘ There shall be lamentation 
generally upon all the housetops of Monb’ (n^3, lit. 
‘all of it’ [see Driver on 2 S 2^]; RV ‘every 
wliere’). Cf. Art. XVIL [XXXIX, Arlicles), ‘ Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s promises in such- 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture’ [ut nobis in sacris lit'iris gmeraliter 
propositm snnt^)] Hooker, EccL Polity, v. Iv. 1, 

‘ God in Christ is generally thfe medicine, which 
doth cure the world’; Pr. Bk., Catechism, 

‘ How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church ? Two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation ’ ; and Chaucer, Iroilns and Cnseitde, 
L 86 — 

‘ The noj'se up roos, w'han it was first aspyed, 

Thorugh al the toun, and generally was spoken, 

That Calkas traytor fled was, and allyed 
With hem of Grece.’ 

(2) Together, as a whole, 2S 17^^ ‘Therefore I 
counsel that all Israel be generally gathered unto 
thee’ fjtyrr, LXX (Turayj/jLeyos J 

Vulg. Congregaiur ad te umversus popid us Israel ; 
RV ‘ together ’). In this sense Tindale uses ‘ in 
general ’ [Expositions, on Mt ‘ For we must, 
have a place to come together, to pray in. general.’ 
And from this arose the modern meaning ‘ on the 
whole,’ Shaks. makes Bottom say ‘generally,’ 

* On this passage Gibson remarks (The XXXIX. AHicles, ii. 
[1897] 486): ‘The English sounds somewhat ambiguous, but 
there can be no doubt that “generally” here means “uni- 
versally,” Ke. of God’s promises as applying to all mm, and 
not, as the Calvinistic party asserted, only to a particular class, 
consisting of a few favourites of Heaven. This interpretation 
is rendered certain by the corresponding passage in the 
Reformatio Legum, where God’s promises to the good, and 
threats to the evil, are spoken of as generaliter propositce in 
Holy Scriptui-e. The same intei-pretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Condo ad CleniTn in 1595, in the controversy when 
the Lambeth articles were first projected ; and was also asserted 
against the Puritans by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 
Conference. Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.^ 


‘ as a tvliole,’ when he means just the opposite^ 
‘individually,’ 11 ids. Nighfs Dream, I. ii. 2 — 

‘You were best to call them generally, man by man.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GENERATION. — i. ‘ Generation ’ is used in A V 
to tr. 1. nvi dor ; Aram. ddr, Dn 4^ ; LXX yeved, 
etc. ; Vulg. gcneratio, etc. DtJr isused [a] generally 
for a period, especially in the phrases dJr ittulhor, 
etc., of limitless duration ; past, Is ; future, Pa 
10*^; past and future, Ps {h) of ad men living 

at any given time, Gn 6*^ ; (c) of a class of men with 
some special characteristic, Fr of four genera- 
tions of bad men ; (d) in Is 38 and Ps 49^^ dor is 
sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. 
tolcdhCth, from ydladh, ‘ beget’ or ‘ bear children,’ 
LXX yeuearis, yep^creis ; Vulg. genei'ationes. Tole- 
dhith is used in the sense of [a) genealogies, Gn 5^, 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn 2^ ; also 
[b) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy, 
tCledhOth occurs only in the Priestly Code, m 
Ru 4^^, and in 1 Ch. 3. y^ved in same sense as 
1. [a), Col ; as 1. (b), Mt 24H ^ y^ve(ns = 2. [a), 
Mt 1^, an imitation of LXX use of y^rea-is for 
nnSn. 6. yiuvq/jia, ‘ offspring ’ = 4. (c). 6. ylpos, 

race=l. (c). 

ii. Peved was also loosely used in Greek as 
‘ generation ’ in English, of a period of about 30 
to 33 years, e.q. ‘ Three generations of men make a 
hundred years’ (Herod, ii. 142). But there is no 
probable instance of such usage in the Bible. OT 
texts, such as Gn Job 42^*^, are cited in 

favour of it only under a misapprehension. 

Literature —Ozf Heb. Lex. s. Tl and nn^in, and Thayer- 
Grimm, NT Lex. s. ysvsx, etc. BeNNETT. 

GENERATION. — In the phrase ‘generation of 
vipers,’ which occurs in Mt 3^ 12^’^ 23^^ Lk 3*^, the 
Greek ‘generation’ is yeppijfiara (pin. of 

yippTjficL, which in the best texts occurs only in 
those places, elsewhere yipij/xa), a totally different 
word from ysvsd, which is so often ‘generation’ 
in EV. In fact, yeppruxara means ‘ offspring ’ ; and 
as this meaning belonged once to ‘ generation ’ 
also, it could stand as its representative. Thus 
Bp. Hall, Works (1634), i. 781, ‘Of the Deluge’— 
‘These mariages did not beget men, so much as 
wickednesse, from hence religions [sic) husbands 
both lost their piety, and gained a rebellious and 
godlesse generation ’ ; and IShaks. Lear, i. i. 119— 

‘ He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetiie.’ 

‘ Generation of vipers ’ comes from Tindale, whom 
the versions mostly follow, Gen. NT has ‘ of- 
simnges of vipers ’ in Lk 3^, and Rhem. NT ‘ vipers 
broodes’ throughout. 

In Mt H ‘ The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the Gr. is ytpeins, which is used also in 
(EV ‘birth,’ RVm ‘ generation ’), Lk (EV 
‘birth’), as well as Ja 1-^3^, and the meaning is 
probably ‘birth’ here also, though all the ver- 
sions have ‘generation.’ Cf. Bp. Hall, Works, 
ii. 104, ‘I cannot blame that philosopher who, 
undertaking to write of the hidden miracles of 
nature, ^ spends most of his discourse upon the 
generation and formation of man ; Surely we are 
fearefully and wonderfully made ; hut, how much 
greater is the miracle of our spirituall regenera- 
tion’; and White, Selhorne, xL, ‘The threads 
sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young: the generation of eels is very dark and 
mysterious.’ 

Still another word is tr^ ‘ gener£(.tion ’in 1 P 2* 
‘ But ye are a chosen generation ’ [yhos iKXsKrSv, 
RV ‘an elect race’). In this sense Mandeville, 
Travels, 140, ‘ This Machomete regned in Arabye, 
the Zeer of oure Lord Jhesn Crist 610 ; and waa 
one of the Generacioun of Ysmael.’ Wyc. (1388) 
has ‘a chosen kyn.’ J. Hastings. 
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1 GENESIS.— 

Introduction. 

1 . (Jontents. 
it. Plan and Unity, 
iii Composite Structure. 

IV. Component Souices of the Narrative. 

V. Historical Value, 
vi. Keligious Teaching. 

Literature. 

The Jews divided their sacred boolss into three 
groups— the T^aw (or Torah), the Prophets (or 
Nehiim) , and the W ritings (or Ketliuhim) . Of these 
the Law (or Torah), which corresponded to our 
Pentateuch, was divided into Jive portions or books, 
probably for greater convenience in use and refer- 
ence ; and hence the Kabbis sometimes spoke of 
these books as ‘the five fifths of the Torah.’ Their 
first book was the same as our book ‘ Genesis,’ 
and was called by a title consisting of its opening 
word Bf'Veshith (=‘In the beginning’). In the 
Septuagint version it was called ‘ Genesis,’ yhecns 
(‘ begetting,’ ‘ origin,’ ‘ generation ’), a word which 
occurs ill the rendering of 2'*' avrr] i} /3t/3Xo? yevea-ecjs 
oipavov Kal y7}s. This title was adopted and trans- 
literated in the Lat. translation, and so passed into 
general use in Western and Eastern Churches alike. 

i. Contents. — G enesis begins with an account 

of the creation of the world. A survey of the 
whole book shows us a division into two unequal 
portions, one (chs. 1 ~ 11 ) dealing primeval, the 

other and longer portion (chs. 12-50) dealing with 
patriarchal history. In both these portions we 
have mention of Jive distinct ‘generations’ (tdli'- 
dhoth which represent, as it were, successive 

stages in the progress of the narrative. In the 
primeval history are the ‘generations’ of ( 1 ) the 
heaven and the earth, chs. 1-4 ; (2) Adam, 5 - 6 ^ ; 
(3) Noah, 6 M ; (4) the sons of Noah, ; 

( 6 ) Shem, In the patriarchal history are 

the ‘generations’ of (1) Terah, chs. Il27-25ii; 
(2) Ishinael, 25 ^ 2-18 • ^ 3 ) Isaac. 25i^-35 ; (4) Esau, 
315 ; (6) Jacob, 37—50. It must not be supposed that 
the number of these ‘generations’ is accidentally 
ten. The number ten was regarded as symbolical 
ot conipleteness ; and there can be little doubt that 
the enumeration of the ten tables of ‘ generations ’ 
was intended to denote the completion of the 
primitive period. The twelve sons of Jacob, who 
in Genesis are removed into Egypt, have become 
in Exodus twelve tribes, and the family of Jacob 
has grown into the nation of Israel, The Bk. of 
Genesis gives the traditions respecting the be- 
ginnings of the world, of man, of the nations, and 
of tlTe people of Israel. It brings the people of 
Israel to the close of the patriarchal age, to the 
threshold of their history as a nation. 

ii. Plan and Unity. — T he plan upon which 
the book is constructed is quite easy to recognize. 
The history of the Israelite people is traced from the 
three epochs, (a) the Creation, (h) the Elood, (c) the 
call of Abraham. An account is given of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The story 
of Abraham is given at some length; that of 
Isaac is dismissed very briefly ; that of Jacob 
is merged in the life of Joseph, through whose 
instrumentality the sons of Jacob are brought into 
Egypt, llie end of the book leaves the Israelites 
sojourning in Egypt, after the death of Joseph. 

The narrative is continued in the Bk. of Exodus. 
The Bk. of Genesis contains the first portion of 
the historical narrative which runs continuonsly 
from Genesis to the end of the Bks. of Kings. 

The book, therefore, presents an obvious unity 
of design ; and the manner in which parenthetical 
and subsidiary material is introduced but never 
permitted seriously to impair the general thread of 
the work, shows artistic skill and a considerable 
degree of literary self-control. 

iii. Composite Structuee.— B ut it would be a 

copyright, 1899, 6i 

mistake to let the unity of plan which distinguishes 
the book conduce to the supposition that its literary 
structure is homogeneous. The Hebrew chronicles 
and histories are all of them composite w'orks. 

Like many of the luediseval chronicles and histories 
they are compiled from different sources, from 
materials of different age. The extracts are woven 
together so as to produce a consecutive narrative. 

But it is generally not difficult to distinguish the 
points at which the different sections are pieced 
together. The similarity of style, in certain 
sections of the narrative, combined with marked 
dissimilarity from the style in other sections, has 
enabled scholars to class together the portions 
which may be assigned to one or other literary 
source. In doing this it is easy to let conjecture 
run too far, and to exaggerate the importance of 
minutm in discriminating between different layers 
in the strata. But within certain limits the 
analysis of the distribution of the Bk. of Genesis 
has now been carried out with a gi‘eat degree of 
agreement between the principal scholars of all 
schools- Eor while scholars may not be agi’eed as 
to the date to which these sources should be 
assigned, there is no disputing the fact of the 
family resemblance of certain portions of the book, 
and the necessity of explaining the resemblances 
by the supposition of compilatory origin. 

Erom the time (1753) when Astruc, the Erench 
physician, first inferred, from the intermittent in- 
terchange of the sacred names Elohim and Jahweh, 
that different documents had been employed in the 
composition of Genesis, critics have carried on this 
branch of investigation with the utmost patience 
and minuteness. It is now generally admitted 
that the distinctive use of the divine name is only 
one criterion amongst many by which the vocabu- 
lary of certain portions in the book can be shown 
to differ from that of others ; and, further, that a 
difference of literary treatment and of religious 
tone can be recognized side by side with that of 
phraseology and diction. 

The idea that such a view is based upon mere 
theorizing or hair-splitting fancifulness is finally 
abandoned. So far as the composite character of 
the literary structure of Genesis is concerned, the 
main conclusions of criticism may be said to be 
established. Among the causes which necessitate 
the hypothesis that different documents were used, 
may be classed (a) varying accounts of the same 
thing, e.g. of the Creation, chs. 1 and 2 ; the number 
of animals that went into the ark, and the'duration 
of the Elood, chs. 6 and 7 ; explanations of the 
names Beersheba 2 Ui 26®^, Bethel 

Israel 322® 3510 . of the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to Ishmaelites and Midianites, cb. 37 : 

(ft) apparent discrepancies, e.g. Abraham’s family 
after Sarah’s death, in extreme old age 25^^, cf. 

1717 1811 ; the age of Sarah 17 ^'^ and 12^1 20 - ; of 
Isaac as described in 27^* and 26®^ ; the 

names of Esau’s wives 26^^ 28® and 3(5- 3 ; Joseph’s 
Egyptian master in 37^ and 30^-40^ : (c) the repeti- 
tion of the same event, or of different traditions of 
similar events, e.g. the origin of Isaac’s name 17^” 

18^2 21®, of Edom’s 25‘-5 and 3®, of Issachar’s, 
Zebulun’s, and Joseph’s ch. 30 ; and the similar 
occurrences in 20^^- 20'®“-. 

There is no need here (see Hexateuoh) to re- 
capitulate the arguments by which it has been 
demonstrated that the structure of the first six 
books of the Old Testament is a compilation from 
different literary sources. ‘ There was a time,’ says 
Delitzsch, ‘ when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus. We now know that the mode of com- 
position found in Genesis continues to the 34tli 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends, moreover, 
beyond Dt 34, and continues in the Bk. of 
/ Charles Ser^rm’s Sons 
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Joshua. . . . And this Hexateuch also is only a 
component part of the great historical work in five 
parts (viz. Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), 
extending from Gn 1 to 2 K 25, of which the 
Pentateuch forms one ’ (Delitzsch, ]!iew Comm, on 
Gen. vol. L pp. 46, 47). 

The biblical student finds in the composite 
structure a sufficient and satisfactory means of 
accounting for the numerous minor discrepancies 
and difficulties in the Bk. of Genesis which have 
often given occasion for perplexity and doubt, and 
have too often led to forced and disingenuous 
methods of exegesis. 

iv. The Component Sources of the Narra- 
tive — The following describes roughly the general 
conclusions of modern criticism. Genesis consists 
of a consecutive narrative welded together by a 
compiler designated R, out of three mam docu- 
mentary sources designated by critics P (the 
Priestly Code), J (the Jahwist), and E (the 
Elohist). 

(a) Of these three principal sources the one most 
easily distinguished is P. Por, though the frame- 
work of the narrative preserved from the P source 
is somewhat meagre, its style and characteristics 
are very marked. Certain leading events are given 
by it in great detail, e.g. the Creation, the Deluge, 
the Covenant with Noah, and the Covenant with 
Abraham. The chronology is carefully observed ; 
periods of most remote times are reckoned in years 
with precision ; and brief summaries of other 
events are given (e.y. 10. or their recollec- 

tion is preserved by means of genealogies (5. 

3522if ), t The history [in P] advances along a well- 
defined line, marked by a gradually diminishing 
length of human life ; by the revelation of God 
under three distinct names, Elohiiih El Sfiaddai^ 
and Jahiceh ; by the blessing of Adam and its 
characteristic conditions ; and by the subsequent 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel, each 
with its special ‘*sign,” the rainbow, the rite 
of circumcision, and the Sabbath, Gn 9^2 is 1711^ 
Ex 3113’ (Driver, ZOPSp. 127). 

P is also characterized by an avoidance of an- 
thropomorphisms. There is no mention of angels 
or of visions in sleep. God is described as ‘ appear- 
ing’ (Gn 17^-22 23 35913 433^^ ‘speaking’ 

(Gn 129 013 71 815_91)5 i3ut;, as compared with the 
other writers whose materials are incorporated in 
the Pentateuch, P is conspicuously guarded and 
scrupulous in his references to the Deity against 
any approach to familiar or irreverent description. 

The narrative of P is somewhat formal and pre- 
cise. It abounds in phrases and expressions which 
are not elsewhere found. 

The following are some of the interesting traits of the P 
narrative which may be noted here 

( 1 ) Divine yame.—Exceyt in 17^ 2P, Elohim, not Jahweh, is 
used as the name of G-od , and these two exceptions are prob- 
ably due to the compiler or to later copyists. God is revealed 
to the patriarchs as El tihaddai (Gn 17^ 28^ 85^^ 48^, cf. Ex 6 ^) 

(, 2 ) Proper Names. — In P ‘ the sons of Heth ’ (nn •• is always 
used (Gn 283. s. 7 . 10 , la 2510 27^3 4932), never ‘ Hittites’ (S'nn), as 
in J and E. P has ‘ Kiriath-arba ’ for "Hebron’ (Gn 232 9527 ) 
and Paddan-aram (Gn 2520 282- 0 , 1 gps 3313 350. 26 40 U) for the 

region called m J (Gn 24’0) Aram-naharaim. The mention of 
Maclipelah occurs only in the P narrative (Gn 283. 27 . 10 25^ 
4950 5013), 

( 8 ) Among ihe words and phrases characteristic of P may be 
mentioned the following, which are found in Genesis: — 

nms "possession,’ Gn 178 23^ 30^3 4711 4930. 

30 times once, Gn 23*). 

"^2^3 ‘ flesh ’ (‘ all flesh ’), Gn C 12 is 715. 16 gii 911 . ie- 17 . 

‘ expire,’ Gn 6i7 721 258 3529 

Pir ‘ seed,’ Gn 9^ 177 3 rA 2 46o 48*. 

‘very exceedingly,’ Gn 7^3 172 . 

Gn 17^2. 2318, 

nn3B?p {e, g, Dn*'r}’no^D*^ ‘according to their families’), Gn 

gl9 195. 20- 31. * " * 

njn Dun biV ‘ the self-same day,’ Gn 7 i» 1723. ac. 

nbm ‘ be fruitful and multiply,’ Gn 12*. 28 gi? 91 . r. 17. 
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15^13*1 ‘ possessions,’ Gn 1*23 130 SI® 3G7. 

71 ^ ‘swarm,’ Gn po 21 721 &i7 97. 

nnb’n ‘generations.’ 

There is general agreement among critics as to 
the passages in Genesis that were taken by the 
compiler iroin the P document. These are — 

ll_24a 51-28 30-32 09-22 7 (portiOllS) 8* 3b-r* 13a U-Vi 

91-17 28 29 20 22 23 31 32 77 10-27 31 32 12a 

101a 3 15 16 17. 1029 211h 2b-V) 2o. 25^-Ha l-’-U ID 20 2(Jb 

•2014 35 274)-28^ 29 3118b ;30i8a 34 (portions) 85d-i» 

15 22b-29 30 (very largely) 37^ 41'^® 40^’*-" 47^ 

27b 28 4g3-6 7 491 a 28b-33 5912 13. 

(5) When the P portions of the narrative have 
been removed, there remains a large portion of 
Genesis which critics have called ‘prophetic,’ as 
distinguished from ‘priestly,’ being clearly sepa- 
rable from P in language and in treatment of 
narrative. 

But this large portion of prophetic writing has 
also been conclusively shown to be, not homogene- 
ous, but to consist of two main threads of nari-a- 
tive which to a great extent must have covered 
the same ground, and which a compiler combined 
in the form of a consecutive narrative. There 
were therefore two original documents (J and E) 
independent of one another, which, being welded 
together, formed a distinct work, JE, which ^Yas 
afterguards combined with P by the final redactor. 
As to the relative priority of these two documents, 
scholars are hardly yet in absolute agreement. 
Bat, at the present day, opinion inclines to the 
view that the document, which has as one of its 
characteristics the use of Jahweh (Jehovah) for 
the divine name, and has therefore been entitled 
the ‘Jahwist’ (=J, for short), is the earlier in 
date ; and that the other, which on account of its 
use of Elohim for the sacred name (until Ex 
when the name was revealed to Moses) is called 
the Elohist (=E, for short), can be only very 
slightly later. In determining what that date 
must have been, we are enabled, by the evidence 
of the language, to discern that both J and E 
belong to the best period of Hebrew literature, 
free from the obscurity of the early and from the 
insipidity of the later age. 

The resemblance of these two documents to one 
another in their contents, and their diiTerenee in 
style and language, may best be illustrated by a 
comparison of the parallel narratives in Gn 20 and 
26, and in the accounts of the patriarchs Jacob 
and Joseph. 

J contains some of the most striking descrip- 
tions in all Genesis ; and there is probably no 
Hebrew writing which in beauty of narrative, 
vigour, simplicity, and artistic skill can be con- 
sidered to surpass this document. To it we owe 
the preservation of the famous stories of the Gaiden 
of Eden ; of Cain and Abel ; of Abraham and the 
three angelic visitors ; of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
of the mission of Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; 
of Judah and Tamar ; of Judah’s intercession with 
J oseph. 

Throughout his narrative, the writer of J keeps 
prominently in view the spiritual and moral pur- 
pose with which he indites his records of old time. 
It is in this respect that he occupies the position 
of a ‘ prophet ’ ; he interprets the truths that 
underlay the history of the past, and explains 
God’s dealings in the world and with His chosen 
people. 

‘ He is penetrated by the thought of Jehovah’s 
mercifulness, long-snfiering, and covenant faithful- 
ness. He delights to trace the successive stages 
in the development of faith. It is he who tells how 
Abraham “ believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness.” . . . The Jahwist 
appears, in fact, to survey the field of history with 
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the eye of mature spiritual experience ; in the 
lowly beginnings of Hebrew history he discerns 
the divinely intended consummation— the ultimate 
purpose which from the first filled the incidents of 
ordinary life with solemn significance (Gn 19^2^ 
1012 i93iff ). ’ (Ottley’s Bampton Lectures^ 

1897, pp. 119, 120). 

Among: the characteristic features of J’s writing' the following 
deserve special mention : — 

(1) The uf>e of Jahweh (nini) <7« the name of God — Not, of 

course, that the word Elohim was not known or used by him , 
he does use it for the purpose of intioducing a comparison be- 
tween the human and the divine (Gn si 33i0), or when he 
represents a non-Israelite speaking of the Deitv to an Israelite, 
or an Israelite to a non-Israelite (Gn 20i3 41)8 4ii«- ^ 32 43^0) . 

lie puts it into the mouth of the serpent (Gn 32) The name 
Jahweh, on the other hand, in his naiiative, is known to the 
patriarchs and used by them ; and the writer is not appaiently 
aware of the tradition that the name was first revealed to 
iVloses, as recorded in E\: 3. To an English reader, his use of 
the sacred name appears an anachionism, or a not unnatural 
anticipation of later general usage. 

(2) t/’s of iro/‘ds and phmses may be illustrated by— 

<135)52, lit. ‘ as thou comest to,’ Gii etc. 

^2 Gn 4320 4418 (cf Ex 4M 13). 

?D favour,’ Gn 6^ 183 320 338. 15 etc. 

ipn .-lU'V Gn 2412 14.49 (used also by E, Gn 20i3 2123 40^). 
(euphemistic use), Gn 4i- 1^. ^ 193 9410 3328^ 

[is;] (l-liph ) Gn 3038 3315 439 472. 

h Gn 1833 2415. lo. 22. 

ph Gn 192 2423. 

in;; Gn 2521 (cf. Ex S^- 28 923 1017). 

Gn 223 1 832 2934^- 8 O 20 4030 ; 1’'ys for ‘ the younger,’ 
Gn 2528 4333 4814. 

nnw ‘maid-servant’ (not nsN), Gn 16*307 etc. 

(8) Grammar.— A. preference for verbal suffixes, instead of 
HN with suffixes. 

Pbiases such as ‘and it came to pass,’ ''in, ll^^p ’iH)). 

Emphatic use of nr and nxT. 

Fondness for particles. 

Use of precative 

The portions of Genesis which are generally 
assigned by critics to J are as follows .* — 

2-ih_42i 529 01-S 71-5.12-166.17 22 23 g2b. 3a ^-12. 13b 20-2" 


918-27 108-19. 21.24-30 111-9.28-30 1 21-la. 6-20 l^l-S. 7-lla 12b-18 
1016.2.4-14 181_1928. 30-38 211a.2a.S8 22-0---^ 241-256-116 18. 
21-26a 27-34 26^-33 (exc. 10. 18) 271-45 (mainly) 2816* 13-16 19 292-14. 
19-35 (exo 28b 29) (mainly) 24-42 ^ 11. 3 (25-27. 38-40). 46 48-50 

,824-14. 23-32 331-17 .34( largely )3521 22ar3031-38] 3712.^(partly) 
38. 39. 4268-44^4 4028_475. 13-26. 27a. ^1 49ib-28a 501-11- 14^ 
The majority of critics incline to the view that J 
was composed by a dweller in the Southern king- 
dom ; and it is pointed out in support of this view 
that the dwelling-place of Abraham, and possibly 
also of Jacob, is, according to J, Hebron, and that 
the leader of Joseph’s brethren is Judah and not 
lieubeii. Such arguments are obviously precarious ; 
but the alternative opinion, that the writer be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, as Kuenen main- 
tains, does not rest on any more convincing proofs. 

(c) The E document in Genesis, like the J docu- 
ment, has preserved many of the most interesting 
features of the patriarchal narrative. To use 
Driver’s phrase, its narrative ‘is more “objec- 
tive,” less consciously tinged by ethical and 
theological reflexion than that of J.’ We owe 
to it, however, the mention of many of the most 
striking details to be found in the book. For 
instance, the traditions preserved in connexion 
with particular localities in Palestine are in E 
chronicled with minuteness, e.g. the sacrifice on 
Mt. Moriah (22), the pillar at Bethel (28i8), and 
that at Gilead the altar at Bethel (35^*3 7), 

and Rachel’s burying-place ( 35 *^ 6 ). The story of 
Joseph is largely narrated from the sources which 
E preserved ; and it is to E that we are indebted 
for the record of the Philistine names Ahuzzath 
and Phicol (2162) ^ and the Egyptian names Potiphar 
( 3766 ), Zaphenath-paneah and Asenath (41^®). 

VOL. II. — 10 


The most important sections from E embrace 
Abraham’s relations with Abiinelech in 20 and 21, 
the expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael 20®"-^, the 
sacrifice of Isaac 22i-i6, Jacob’s flight from Haran 
and his league with Laban 31, and the story of 
Joseph as related in 40. 41. 42 and 45. 

It may be noticed that E makes frequent men- 
tion of the means of divine revelation, whether by 
dream (e.g. 20^ 2P2 22^ 28^^ 31^^ 37« 40) or by the 
ministration of angels {e.g* 2p7 22 ^^ 28^-). ‘ He 

interprets in a religious spirit ^ what he records, 
and aims at bringing out the didactic significance 
of events, e.g. Gn (Ottley, BL p. 119). 

Among the characteristics of E's style, the following deseive 
notice : — 

(1> The name for God is ‘ Elohim ’ The sacred name 

niti'* according to E, was first revealed to Moses Aecoidingly 
It is’not employed by E until after Ex 3^^^ Other names aie 
also employed by him, as ‘ El ’ (Gn 33^0 46^) and Adonai 

nis‘ (Gn 20^). 

^ The name * Jacob ’ is preferred by E, even after the narrative 
in Gn 82 with its account of the origin of the name Israel. 

(2) Use of rcords and phrases— 

Gn 2l“- 
Gn 42*. 442®. 

ncN, not nnQ v’, Gn 20^7 2P0- "i- 

*7^3 (vb. and noun) Gn 20'*. 

Sr"’3 Gn 4511 47^ 50=1. 

22^ Gn 20*. <5 312«. 

Archaic words preserved in E— 

.1 JDN' Gn 2012 . 

P, s\ibst position,’ Gn 4013 4ti3. 
adj. = ‘ honest,' (in 4*2ii- si-®*. 

aq'D’Gn 817- 41 

1^}^ Gn 40®. ® 41®. 9. 

(3) Grammatical usages — 

{d) A marked preference for the use of nx with the prononx 
sutlix instead of attaching the sufiix to the veib. 

[b) Rare uses of the Infinitive— 

nnl for nni, Gn 46®, 

YC% 

^ nsi Gn48ii. 

(c) The connexion of loosely attached passages by such phrases 

as 17551 iHvSt '•nq Gn 22i 40i 4Si. 

And the collci'quial and somewhat redundant phrases prefixed 
to the interchange of speech, e g ‘And . . . said {or , called), and 
he answered. Here am I,’ etc., Gn 221* 7- n etc. 


The chief portions of the narrative assigned to 
E are the following (and it will be observed that 
they are first to be identified in the story of Abra- 
ham) ; 15 (portions, according to some scholars), 
e.g. parts of vv. 20^-^^ 218-32 28 ^* 12 . 

17‘ 18. liO-22 291- 15-18 30 (portions) , 31-- ISb) 323 - 13b-22 

335 b. 18b-20 351 - 8 . 16-20 3726-11. 14a. IS 19. 22-24. 2 Sa. 28c-30. 36 

40 (showing some influence of J) 41i-^- 42^-3^ 

45U405 481.2. 8-22 5015-26, 

That E represents an Ephraimitic tradition is 
the generally accepted opinion. This is based 
upon the prominence given in its narrative to 
places and persons with which tradition in the 
Northern kingdom would presumably be closer in 
sympathy than tradition in the Southern. Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim, is the most conspicuous 
personage in the narrative; and Reuben, not 
Judah, is the foremost of his brethren. Bethel 
and Shechera, both sacred places in the Northern 
kingdom, are particularly mentioned in E. The 
sojourn of Abraham is not at Hebron, but at 
Beersheba and Gerar ; that of Jacob, at Beemheba 

and Shecbem. . . x * 

(d) The work of combining JE and P is attri- 
buted to the redactor or redactors (R), who ‘ chose 
from his sources what was most suited to the plan 
of his work.’ His method is thus admirably and 
succinctly described by Spurrell: ‘Sometimes he 
merely takes small extracts from one document 
{e.g. 4^'"^ 6^-^ 3032-42, merely small portions of fuller 
accounts), or notices individual points {e.g. 11^ 
Jiska mentioned; 20^2 the relationship between 
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Abram and Sarai, cf. 28- [see 35'] 48--). At other (25isb 35-^, perhaps 4^5^), and partly to introduce 
times the portions taken troni the documents are new notices, or new phases of tradition which were 
quoted in full, and for the most part are verbally not mentioned in the three chief documents (10^ 
transferred from the original {e.g. the narratives 32^^; perhaps and in , 11-^^ 31^ 15^ 22-\ 

in P up to and sometimes, again, whole etc.). Sometimes possibly use was also made of 

passages from one document are omitted, possibly materials taken from other sources than J, E, and 
because they were at variance with the accounts P (^eg. perhaps in ch. 14).’ — Spurrell, Genesis^, pp. 
given by the others (see in P the brief accounts in Ixi-lxiii. Whether the work of combining the 
; the omission of the introduction to the narratives of J and E was effected by one writer, or 
history of Abram, previous to ch. 12 ; of the was the result of a gradual process directed and 
divine manifestation to Isaac, see 35^2 . of the so- influenced by a group or succession of ‘ prophetic ’ 
journ of Jacob in Paddan-aram ; of all the his- men, must be left to conjecture. Some scholars, 
tory of Joseph prior to Jacob’s arrival m Egypt), however, are prepared to give an unhesitating 
Frequently extracts from J are given ill an abridged reply. ‘That the compiler of JE was a Judiean 
form, in order that P may be reported more fully is clear,’ says Fripp, ‘from 22^, where he has sub- 
(cf. 2^^ 4-5f, the Story of Creation, and the Table stituted “Moriah” for some Ephraim ite name ; and 
of Nations, J), and 16^^^ 2l2ff 25'^, 82-^o328f P, Else- that he was not far removed from the Deuterono- 
where, however, in the story of the patriarchs the mist we may see in 18^^ 23-s3a^ in ^,1^3 kindred pas- 
extracts from J are abridged in favour of E. With sages 13^® 15. 18^8 22^^ 2(j-^ 321-2 j)i^ lio j^q 22 

the exception of the history of Joseph, E contains 28'^), and still more plainly in 26^’ (Tlie Composition 
(from ch. 20 onwards) fewer passages which are of the Book of Genesis^ p. 18). 
verbally reported. Usually the portions in E are v. THE Historical Value of the Book. — 
expanded by notices from J, or anything worth Doubtless, the views that are held upon the his- 
recording in E is incorporated into the narrative torical character of Genesis depend in great measure 
of J. When combining his sources, the compiler, upon the conception which is entertained of ‘ bi- 
as far as possible, or as far as he deemed necessary, spiration.’ The book itself makes no claim to 
appears to have taken the narrative verbally from being in any way supernaturally furnished with 
each and inserted both in his book (cf. ch. 2 1 means of information. The writers and compilers 
side by side with i, ch. 27 side by side with 26^^ appear to have made use of their materials in the 
and 28^“^; 48^'^ side by side with 48^-), Else- same fashion as other writers of their day. There 
where, as, for example, where the event need only is no indication in this, or in other books of 
be quoted from one document (e.g. the birth Scripture, that Eevelation communicated to man 
or death of any person), he selects his account a knowledge of facts that were ascertainable by 
from one source, even though the same event be human means. 

recorded in more than one document. In other The early narratives of Genesis respecting the 
cases the compiler found two accounts in the Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are based upon 
documents before him, agreeing in the main but myths and traditions which the Israelites inherited 
differing in details; he would then weave one in common with other branches of the Semitic 
account into the other, omitting from each what family. Tlie labours of Bawlinson, Leiiormant, 
could not be reconciled, and choosing from both George Smith, Schrader, Sayce, and others have 
what best suited the plan of his work (cf. chs. shown indisputably the affinity of the Israelite . 

7f. 10. 16. 25. 27-37. 39-50). It was not always with the Chaldean cosmogony. And it has often 
possible, without further revision, to place side by been pointed out that the Israelite version of the 
side or to weld together the individual extracts myth is free from the puerilities and superstitions 
from two or three sources. So it was necessary inalienable from the polytheism of the Babylonian 
to eliminate what was contradictory from one or version. ‘Where the Assyrian or BabylonianJpoet,’ 
other of the documents (e.g. 2U7ff- explanation of says Sayce, ‘saw the action of deified forces of 
Ishinael’s name, 32^ of Mahanaim, 33^'^ of Peniel, nature, the Hebrew writer sees only the will of 
cf. 31^5), or to insert here and there small additions the one supreme God’ (HCM p. 71). This assists 
or remarks in order to fill up gaps and remove us to form a judgment upon the true character of 
contradictions. So 4-^ 10^* 21^* 26^“- 35® 37^^ these early chapters. The story of the beginnings 

391 20 4314 4(5q "po the desire to produce a readable of the world and of mankind is told, not with a 
whole, may be attributed the accommodation scientific but with a religious purpose. The old- 
iiecessary to preserve consistency in the use of world myths, or tales of Semitic folk-lore, were 
the names Abram and Sarai in all passages employed for the purpose of setting forth in their 
previous to ch. 17, of the double name Yahweh- true light- — as discerned through the revealing 
Elohirn in chs. 2-3 ; also the change of Elohim spirit of J^^ — the unchanging verities respecting 
into Yahweh in 172- 211. Another expedient was the nature of God, of man, and of the created 
frequently employed with the same object in view, universe (cf. Ryle, Early Narratnes of Genesis). 
viz. transposing entire portions of the narrative The story of the Flood is doubtless drawn from 
(so^ lU'® 122'>-20 25^2'.^ 12*^ 2522ff- 4722ff-), or of brief the reminiscence of a fearful devastation by water 
notices (so 22^- 37'^'| ©tc.), consequently R at some very remote period. The strikingresem- 

was obliged to insert all kinds of small additions ; blance between it and the so-called ‘poem of 
cf. U 928 132 24^2. In other passages the sources Izdubar,’ contained in the cuneiform texts trans- 

are loosely combined (e.^. 31^2f.^ ch. lated by Geo. Smith (1872), illustrates the similar 

36. 46^®^), the compiler now and then making treatment of semi-mythical, semi-historical material 
additions of his own to bring the documents into by the Israelite writers. The Tlenesis account 
harmony (e.g. 218^ 27^® 35® 4622-20^^ Explanatory presents many insuperable objections, if it were 
glosses are also found (e.g. 2028 3147 356^ and ch. necessary to accept it as a literally accurate record. 

14, where they are numerous), some of which may But the purpose of the narration is not scientific, 
be due to a later corrector. All Muds of little but religious ; it is obviously intended to depict 
additions occur, which are probably not derived the divine displeasure against sin, and the divine 
from the sources themselves, but were inserted, favour towards the upright and God-fearing. On 
either when the sources were welded together into the other hand, there seems no reason to call in | 
one work, or some time after this. These inser- question the occurrence of some terrible overthrow 
tions were added partly to explain the object of by water that laid waste the Euphrates Valley, 
the naiTative (1512-162225-182682^), partly to make or the wonderful deliverance of a few indi- 
it harmonize with statements occurring elsewhere viduals. The reminiscence of these events was 
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variously enskrined in versions of a common 
Semitic legend. 

The narrative of the patriarchs stands midway 
betv’’een the Flood tradition and the Mosaic his- 
tory. As compared with the former, it marks a 
great advance in the direction of the historic; 
relatively to the latter, it still belongs to a pre- 
historic age. The narrative has come down to us 
through the medium of documents, whose com- 
position, in the form familiar to us, must have 
been separated by many centuries from the in- 
cidents which they relate. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to doubt that the stories respect- 
ing the Israelite ancestors rest upon a foundation 
of historic fact. The attempts to resolve the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
abstract personifications of tribes, or into primitive 
tribal gods, have admittedly failed. Without the 
patriarchs ‘tiie religious position of Moses,’ says 
Kittel (Hist of the Hebrews^ p. 17-i), ‘stands before 
ns unsupported and incomprehensible.’ It is very 
possible, indeed most probable, that the picture 
which has been preserved of the patriarchs derives 
much of its colouring from the thought and cir- 
cumstances of a later period, and in particular 
from the prophetic treatment of the people’s 
history. 

Nor can it be questioned that the relationship 
of tribes and clans is represented in the patriarchal 
narrative under the symbol of a family genealogy. 
The primitive connexion of Israel with the peoples 
round about — Ammon, Moab, Amalek, Ishmael, 
Edorn—is presented to us under the imagery of 
incidents occurring in the history of a single 
family during one or two generations. The stories 
of common folk-lore, deriving proper names from 
various incidents, are incorporated along with 
narratives of didactic purpose and deep spiritual 
import, e.g. the call of Abraham and the visions 
of Jacob. The memory of the great forefathers 
of the nation was idealized by the prophetic and 
priestly writers. But they preserved a living 
tradition of real men and actual experience. 

The difficulty which besets the modern student 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual 
history from the accretion of later legend and from 
the symbolism of Eastern description. The task is 
one which will probably defy all the attempts of 
existing scholarship. Future discoveries may bring 
fresh light to bear upon the patriarchal narrative. 
For the present, important as recent discoveries 
have been in illustrating the Genesis narrative, tbey 
have not supplied us with any certain data for its | 
chronology. Thus, while the credibility of an 
Elamite invasion, as mentioned in Gii 14, has been 
confirmed, in the opinion of competent scholars, 
by the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions, we have 
not yet arrived at any settled conclusion as to the 
century to which the events should be assigned. 
While the Babylonian equivalent to the name 
Abraham has been found in the inscriptions, 
neither he nor Isaac nor Jacob nor Joseph have 
yet been identified in the monuments. The 
identification of Y'kb’ar and Y*sp’r, by which some 
scholars transliterated Nos. 102 and 78 in the list 
of towns and places conquered by Tahutmes iii. in 
his campaign against Palestine and Syria, with 
Yakobel and Yosephel, Jacob and Joseph, would 
not* supposing it to be accurate, throw any light 
upon the historical problem. It would, at the most, 
afford evidence that the names Jacob and Joseph 
had been current in Palestine as the names of 
localities and districts ‘centuries before the time 
of Moses’ (cf. Dillmann, Gen. ii. 4, Eng. tr.). 

Again, while we gather from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets that the officials in the towns of Palestine 
and Phoenicia, as well as of Egypt, were wont, in 
the 16th cent, b.c., to employ the cuneiform char- 
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acter in their diplomatic and state correspondence, 
we are brought no nearer to the determination of 
the question, when the Palestinian (Phceiiician- 
Hebrew) waiting w^as first adopted, or whether the 
nomad Hebrews employed writing. 

To maintain that because cuneiform writing 
was practised in Palestine in the loth cent, by 
official scribes for state correspondence, the ex- 
isting patriarchal narratives are therefore based 
upon Hebrew transcriptions of cuneiform chron- 
icles which were contemporcn'y with the events, is 
to leap over several stages of the argument. A 
comparison of the Tel el-Amarna tablets with the 
patriarchal narrative confronts us with the fact 
that no one from reading the Genesis account 
could form any conception of the political con- 
dition of Palestine, as it really was, during the 
patriarchal period. With the isolated exception 
of the reference to historical details in Gn 14’ 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs furnish no 
clue to the history of the centuries that cor- 
respond to the period of patriarchal sojourn in 
Palestine. 

The story of Joseph shows abundant signs of 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and customs. 
But there is no appearance of its having been 
committed to writing in Egypt or by any con- 
temporary. The dynastic name of the king of 
Egypt is alone given, i.e. Pharaoh; but we are 
nowhere told either his own name or that of the 
capital in which he resided. Accordingly", while 
some have contended that the mention of the 
Egyptian hatred for strangers indicates a period 
subsequent to the domination of the Hyksos, 
others have held that the elevation of Joseph, a 
shepherd by birth, to the highest office in the 
kingdom could have occurred only under a Hyksos 
dynasty. The Egyptian monuments have hitherto 
failed to give the name of Joseph ; and the mention 
of a prolonged famine in the el-Kab inscription 
illustrates, but cannot with any certainty he 
identified with, the Genesis narrative. The 
measures taken by Joseph (Gn 47) in consequence 
of the famine doubtless correspond to Egyptian 
institutions known to the writer ; but hitherto no 
account of them has been found in other quarters. 

The evidence of the monuments, which has in 
recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical 
narrative, has not yet contributed with any cer- 
tainty to the establishment of the literal historical 
accuracy of the patriarchal story. 

The result may be disappointing; but the evi- 
dence at our disposal does not at present justify 
us in claiming more than that the general outline 
of the narrative is historical, and that the Mosaic 
epoch presupposes the patriarchal age. ‘The 
historian may complain with Kuenen (see The 
BplUjion of Israel., vol. i. p. 113) that the strictly 
historical kernel which can be safely extracted 
from such a book as Genesis* is vague and more or 
less indefinite. The fact is that the great figures 
of the patriarclial period are presented to us in 
narratives ‘‘of which,” says Prof. G. A. Smith, “‘it 
is simply impossible for us at this time of day to 
establish the accuracy.” We have simply to accept 
the fact that in the present state of our know- 
ledge there are no clear criteria by which to 
distinguish precisely the historical nucleus con- 
tained in the patriarchal narratives from the 
idealized picture*. If there is uncertainty on this 
point, we can only conclude that knowledge of the 
precise details of the history is not of vital im- 
portance’ (Ottley, -BE p. 130 f.). 

vi. The Religious teaching of the Book. — 
A consideration of the religious value of Genesis 
reveals to us its true character and purpose. The 
Scriptures were written for religious instruction ; 
and in no book of the OT are the treasures of 
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theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath 
the surface as in the Book of U-enesis. 

1. The foundations of a true and spiritual religion 
are contained in the teaching of the early chapters 
of Genesis. Through the medium of the prehistoric 
legend, the Israelite writers communicated to their 
countrymen that which was revealed to them by 
the Divine Spirit concerning the Being and Nature 
of God, the origin and first perfection of the God- 
created universe, the origin of man, the nature 
and growth of sin, God’s love toward man and 
His purpose of redemption. The narratives of the 
Creation and of the Tall present pictorially spiritual 
truths I’especting man’s nature, his need of restora- 
tion, and his capacity for a progressive development. 

2. In the narrative of the patriarchs the redemp- 

tive purpose is unfolded by the gradual process of 
election (Ho the principle of which had already 
been indicated in the contrast of Cain and Abel, 
of the Cainites and the Sethites. The well-known 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were selected 
and arranged to minister to the purpose of re- 
ligious teaching; and foremost stood the thought 
that God’s love had alone determined the choice of 
the man and of the family from which should come 
the nation destined to be the channel of blessing 
to the world (Gn 123 17^ 22 i 6 263 4 

35^^ 48^^). This principle of election is pointedly 
emphasized in the providence which shields Sarai 
and Rebekah (Gn 12. 20. 20) from harm, and 
grants to them the gift of children in a quasi- 
miraculousmamier (Gn \ 21<^3 2o20 26^. 

The narrative, too, lays stress upon the divine 
choice by disposing of the collateral lines in the 
chosen family before passing on to the detailed 
account of the particular person on whom God’s 
favour has rested (e.g, the family of Japheth, 
Ham, and Shem, Gn 2 ij the generations of 
Sliem and Terah, lli3. 27 . the story of Lot, 18. 19 ; 
the collateral branches of Abraham’s family, pre- 
ceding the story of Isaac, 25i- ; the generations of 

Esau, preceding the story of Joseph, 86 ). 

3. Akin to this treatment of election is the 
prominence given to the conception of God as One 
who was in communion with the children of men, 
though in an especial manner He revealed Himself 
to those whom he had chosen. That God showed 
favour to Abel’s sacrifice is thus scarcely more 
significant than that He held converse with Cain 
the murderer. That He appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was not more suggestive of His 
relation towards mankind than His appearance to 
Abimelech (203) and to Laban (31^^). The honour 
paid by Abraham to Melchizedek typified the 
recognition of divine power and love transcend- 
ing the limits of a national covenant (Gn 14). At 
the same time, the story of ‘the priest of God 
Most High’ (1413) illustrated the possession of that 
basis of instructive national religion, the abiding 
witness of God within man, upon which alone 
the structure of revelation could stand. With 
the people of His choice, God is represented as 
holding communion under the most anthropomor- 
phic conditions (^e.g. Gnl6. 18. 28). But the con- 
stitution of the covenant with Noah is ratified by 
the sacrament of the ‘ bow ’ (93-^^), and the covenant 
with Abraham by that of ‘circumcision’ (17). 
And the lesson was thus conveyed to Israel that 
the phenomena of the physical world are pledges 
and emblems of a moral purpose overruling all, 
and that a common — if not almost universal — rite 
among Semitic races could be set apart and conse- 
crated for the spiritual purposes of the service of 
the God of revelation. 

4. The principle of progressiveness in the re- 
ligious teaching of Israel is illustrated in Genesis 
by the three great stages of divine self-manifesta- 
tion in the history of mankind, represented by the 
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judgment in the Garden of Eden, by the visitation 
of the Flood, and by the calling of Abraham 
Similarly, the record of God’s dealings with the 
chosen man, the chosen family, and the chosen 
clan, lead up to the formation of the chosen 
nation, the history of which commences in the 
Book of Exodus. 

The first anticipations of the Messianic hope 
are expressed in the promise of victory over the 
power of evil proclaimed in the so-called Prot- 
evangelium of Gn 8 ^ 3 ^ qdiese receive a narrower 
definition in the promise made to Abraham that 
all the families of the earth should bless them- 
selves in him (Gn 123 4911 tpe allusion to 

a pet'sonal Messiah has been much disputed ; but, 
whatever explanation be given of the words 
rendered ‘until Shiloh come,’ the significance of 
this passage in the ancient ‘ blessing of Jacob ’ 
consists in its identification of the ultimate glory 
of Israel with the sovereignty impersonated by 
Judah. 

Space forbids us to go further into detail re- 
specting the religious teaching of Genesis. It has 
been well summed up in the following words : 
‘The Book of Genesis is the true and original 
birthplace of all theology. It contains those ideas 
of God and man, of righteousness and judgment, 
of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest 
of the Old Testament, and winch prepare the way 
for the mission of Christ ’ (Girdlestone, The Founda- 
tions of the Bible, p. 155). 

Literature. — For the structure of Genesis, the Bns'lish 
student is now well equipped with the recent literature on the 
subject: Driver, LOT; Addis, Bocvments of tife //exateuch : 
Fripp, Composition of tJhe Boob of Genesis ; 0. J. Ball, ‘ Book of 
Genesis,’ SBOT; and Spurrell, Motes on the Te^et of Genesis. 
The fullest complete commentaries are those by Dillmann and 
Delitzsch (both now translated into English , Edinburgh : 1' (.V, 
T. Clark). The foreign books which should be consulted are 
those on the structure by Ilokinger {Eirileiiu,n(f)^ Kautzsch- 
Socin,Wellhausen {Die Compot^itiondes Heoiateicehs. IbblO), On 
Genesis and the Monuments: Sayce, IlCM; Schiader, COT; 
and the writings of George Smith, Maspeio, Pinches, IIaui)t, 
and others On the Theology of Genesis; the 02' Theology 
of Schultz, Oehler, Eiehm. 

The reader mav also consult Miss IVedgwood, Message of 
Israel ; Watson, The Booh Geneses , Ottley, Aspecisofthe Okl 
Test . ; Westcott, Faith of the Gospel ; kyle, Early Narratives 
of Genesis. PI. E. RYLE. 

GENN^US, AY GENNEUS {Yewam, A, 

2 Mac 122 ). — ^The father of Apollonius, who was 
the Syrian commander (^aTQaTTjyhs) of a district in 
Pal. under Antiochus v. Eupator. 

GENNESARET, LAKE OF (Lk ; in 1 Mac 

Gennesareth).— S ee Galilee, Sma of. 

GENNESARET, LAND OF (i) yrj Tewntrap^r, 
Mt 1334 ^ cf. Mk 033) deserves special attention, 
(1) because of its connexion with our Lord, (2) 
because of the estimation in which it was held 
by the inhabitants of the country, and (3) because 
of the account which Josephus has given of its 
wonderful fertility and loveliness. The place re- 
ferred to was on the W. side of the Sea of Galilee 
and towards its N. end. Directly opposite to it 
on the E. side of the lake there is a correspond- 
ing plain which, however, lacks the characteristics 
that have made the one on the W. side widely 
famous. The miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand took place on the E. plain (Mt 14^3-21^ cf. the 
other Gospels), immediately after which Christ 
sent His disciples by ship ‘to the other side.’ 
According to Mk they were directed to go to- 
wards Bethsaida (6^®) ; according to Jn they went, 
without instructions, ‘towards Capernaum’ (6^0 J 
but the storm — at that season the strong current 
of the Jordan would have carried them in spite 
of themselves out of their course to the S. — com- 
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pelled them to anchor ‘in the land of G.’ Beth- 
saida, Capernaunij and the land of G. are, in our 
judgment, mentioned in their natural order. The 
very next act of our Lord mentioned was at 
Capernaum, leading us to suppose that that place 
was nearer ‘ the land of G.’ than Bethsaida. 

This plain, which is one of the most charming 
s} ots in Pal., is about one mile broad and two and 
a half miles long, having Khan Minyeh on the 
N. and Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, on the S. 
T1 i( 3 famous pass of Wady Eamam leads up through 
the mountains on the W. towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Josephus says, ‘ Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly 
all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so 
genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
wintry climate, gro>vs here luxuriantly, together 
with the palm, which is nourished by the heat, 
and near to these are tigs and olives to 'which a 
milder atmosphere has been assigned.’ Not only 
does Nature in her ambition here ‘nourish fruits 
of opposite climes, but she maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus she pi educes those most 
royal of all, the grape and the fig, during ten 
months without intermission, while the other 
varieties ripen the year round.’ ^ The ‘fertilising 
spring which irrigates the plain,’ according to 
this author, was prob. the fountain at et-Tabigha, 
which was led in a rock-cut channel round the 
ledge at Khan Minyeli. 'Ain Mudawareh, which 
has been suggested as the fountain referred to, is 
quite out of the question ( IFars, III. x. 8). 

The Rabbis Avere as enthusiastic in their praise 
of this ‘garden of princes’ as was Josephus. It 
was to them a veritable ‘paradise.’ Its fruits 
were prized for their wonderful sweetness, - but 
they were not found at Jems, at the feasts, 
anJ the reason given was that no one should be 
ti imp ted to come to the feasts merely for the sake 
of enjoying those fruits (Bab. Talmud, Fesctchim, 
Sb ; Siekliauer, Geog. du Talm, 45 f.). 

S. Merrill. 

GENTILES is one equivalent of the Heb. goiim 
(Dpa), which is represented in EV also by such 
renderings as ‘nations’ and ‘heathen.’ RV very 
frequently replaces AV ‘ Gentiles ’ by ‘nations.’ 

'U igoi) lias the same root meaning- as ‘people’), -which 

occurs more than 1500 times in OT. In their primary sense of 
a connected body (cf. Dt 3‘22l and Driver’s note), goi and ’am are 
both applied even to troops or herds of ammals (J1 1*^, Pr 
3023 28). So the plur. forms gomn and ’avimim, like the later 
Uummim, have the general sense of nations or peoples. 
mtiniately, however, linguistic usage confined the application 
of the sing, 'am, with rare exceptions {e.g. Gn 26T-I of the 
Philistines, Ex 9is of the Egyptians), to thej/eopZe of Isr., while 
the sing, goi, was prevailingly, though not exclusively, applied 
to other nations (in Is 1-^ Zeph 29 goi and ’am are both used to 
designate Isr.). A similar distinction rules the use in LXX of 
IQvos and XotaV, which correspond to "U and DJZ respectively. In 
NT we find (Lk 2^2) -r« opposed to deou 

althoujrh Wvos is pretty frequently used of Isr., and that without 
any disparaging intention {e.g, Lk 7^ 232, Jn 1148 5i. 52 i^s^ Ac 
10^ 243 10. 17 264 2819). 

(Q’U ‘nations,’ or ‘all the nations’) occurs verj^ 

freo in OT as a designation of mn-Jewish peoples (1 S 8^ 2), 

2 k'iSW 1917, 1 Ch 1417 1624, 2 Ch 3223 3614, Neh 6i7, Ps 7910 
10647 etc.). The phrase gmi haggoiim (D:i:rr r?:! ‘circle of 
the nations’) was applied to a district in the N. of Pal., whose 
population contained a large Gentile element. It is most 
taniiliar to us under its NT form ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Mt 
415 ) The LXX equivalent of D’U is IQm, -which is the regular 
term for QentUes in NT as well as in Apocn {e g, 1 Es 569 ^ 
Wis 1411 1515) The form iBnxc? occurs in NT three times (Mt 
67 1317 and in the correct te.xt of 3 Jn 8), the adverbial form 
WnxiHs C after the maimer of Gentiles ’) onpe (Gal 214). ^ ^ 

Another designation, practically identical with goum, is Ad- 
'ardzdth, ‘the lands ’ (nuilKg, more fully nijqs.-) 'cn ornu dd 

‘ peoples or kingdoms of the lands ’). This term is char- 
actenstic of late Heb. (occurring 23 times in Ezk and 22 times 
in Oh, cf. Jer 1615, ]>n g? ii40.42, Ps 10544 io627 1073 1169), 

In NT (‘ Greeks ’) is sometimes used, especially by St. 

Paul, as syn. with Gentiles (R-o 29, 1 Co 1213 etc.). The same 
wntar employs Vv^ in a twofold sense, either as =jpapan Gentiles 


in opposition to the Jews (Ro 2^4 329, Gal 2®) or as=Gentile in 
oppoijition to Jewish Christians (Ro 11^3, (Jal 212 i-i). This 
double usage is well illustrated by comparing Eph Si with 417, m 
both of winch passages IJv'a is used ; but in the first it is simply 
a mark of nationality, while m the second it has a moral touch, 
as IS often the case with goiim m OT and sdvn in the Apocr., 
where Gentiles is sometirnes practically equnalent to heathen 
(2 K 1G3 212, Ezr (jei, pg 21-8, Jer 102 etc.). From this point or 
view Ta the nations outside Isr., have no part m the 
covenants of promise (Eph 212), hence the emphasis which NT 
lays upon the new order of things -when the mysterj' cf the 
gospel (Eph 619) is made kno-wn (Ac 1045 nis i 5 y etc.), until, 
finally, the difference between Jew and Gentile having dis- 
appeared, the word Wvn (heathen) may be simply opposed to the 
(unitedl Christian Church (1 Co 5l 1028 122, 1 Th 4^, 1 P 2i2). 

Israel’s attitude towards otlier nations, never 
marked by much cordiality, underwent most 
important modifications in the post-exilic period. 
The reformation of Ezra deliberately aimed at 
fostering that spirit of exclusiveness which gave 
so much oftence to the Gentile world, and which 
lent not a little colour to the charge of Tacitus 
{Hist. V. 5, cf. 1 Th 2^®) and others, that the Jews 
were enemies of the human race. Even to enter 
the house of a Gentile, and much more to eat with 
him, involved ceremonial uncleanness (Jn 18^®, 
Ac 10-^ 11^). In the Talm. {Ahodci Zara, i. 1, 2) we 
find it enacted that for three days before and after 
a heathen festival it 'was unlawful to transact 
business wdth G., to lend to or borrow from them, 
to pay money to or receive it from them. Side 
by side, indeed, with this exclusiveness, a prose- 
lytizing tendency 'svas developed, to which we 
find allusions both in Jos. and NT ( xx. ii.-iv., 
Mt 23^®). By what seems at first a strange incon- 
sistency, but which is easily susceptible of explana- 
tion, even G. who were not proselytes might have 
sacrifices ottered in the temple. This, w^hich is 
implied in Lv 22-^, is expressly asserted by Jos. 

(c. Ap. ii. 5 ; Wars, II. xvii. 2-4 ; Ant. XL viii. 5, 
xill. viii. 2, xvi. ii. 1, xviii. v. 3 ; of. 1 Mac 7^). 
But that the G. could enter into lull participation 
in the blessings of salvation except through the 
portal of Judaism, ^vas an idea that dawned very 
slo'wly upon the minds even of some of the apostles 
of our Lord. The OT prophets sufiered fiom the 
same limitations of \dsion. Even Ben tero- Isaiah, 
who delights to describe the mission of Isr. to be a 
light to the G. (Is 42^ 495‘), doubtless regarded con- 
formity to Israel’s law as necessary on the part of 
the latter. It is true that Isaiah himself reaches 
the sublime conception of Egypt and Assyria being, 
equally with Israel, the object of God’s complacency 
(Is 19^’^'‘'^), and that something approaching the 
conception of a universal religion set free from 
every trammel of national individuality is reached 
in Is 566-'? and Zeph But these exceptions 

simply prove the rule. Even the Hel. Je's^^s did 
not neces.sarily through contact with the G. rise 
superior to the ancestral contempt for everything 
outside the pale of Judaism. On the contrary, 
their pride and exclusiveness 'vvere sometiiiies 
intensified, as we see from the bitter opposition 
with which they met the work of St. Paul. And 
in the Christian Church itself there was con- 
siderable friction bet'ween Jewish and G. Chris- 
tians — a fact which, in spite of the exaggerated 
importance attached to it by the Tubingen school, 
must never be left ont of account in onr con- 
struction of the early history of the Church. See 
further FOREIGNER, HEATHEN, Paul, PEOrEECY, 
Proselyte. 

Literatxjbe. — Sebiirer, JSJP n. i. 51-56, 209-305, ii. 291-327, 
iii 253, 268 f. ; Briggs, Mess. Proph, 207, 391; W. R. Smith, 
Proph. of Jsr. 336; Oehler, OT 'Theol. i, 2G1, ii. 363, 373, 398; 
'Weiss, NT Theol. i. 129, ii. 17, 180, 289 f. ; Weizsacker, AposL 
Age^ i, 92 f. ; Retiss, Thiol. Chrit au sUele apost. i. 35;-if. ; Baur, 
Panins, i. 119 f. ; Pfleiderer, PaulinUmns, 275 f. ; Farrar, SL 
Paid, i. 2.58, 285 f. : Trench, NT Syn. 352f. ; Thayer and GremeJ 
*. tdvfis , "EAAiiv, ; also Literature of art. Fobjeigxbr. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

1 GENTILES, COURT OF.— See Temple. 
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GENTLENESS.— The word ‘ gentle ’ does not 
occur in OT except in RV of Jer 1 E®, which tr® 

‘ a gentle lamb,’ where AV has ‘ a lamb or an 
ox.’ It occurs five times in NT (AV). _ In 1 Th 2^ 
and 2 Ti 2-^ it corresponds to ijino^ ; it is the char- 
acter proper to a nurse among trying children, or 
a teacher with refractory pupils. The RV keeps 
‘ gentle ’ in both these passages, and it would be 
hard to find a better word. In Tit 3-, Ja 1 P 2^® 
‘gentle’ is the AV tr. of The difficulty 

of this word is shown by the fact that in 1 Ti 3^ it 
is rendered ‘patient,’ while in Ph 4® t 6 JirieiKh 
vfxQyistr. ‘ your moderation.’ Yet RV uniformly 
renders iwteLKrj^ ‘ gentle,’ and in Ph 4®, though it 
displaces ‘ moderation ’ by ‘ forbearance,’ it puts 
‘ gentleness ’ in the margin. 

The general idea of the w^ord ‘ eTneLK'/js ’ is that 
which is suggested by equity as opposed to strict 
legal justice ; it expresses tlie quality of consider- 
ateness, of readiness to look humanely and reason- 
ably at the facts of a case. There is a good 
discussion of it in Trench, St/n,^ § xliii. : lie thinks 
there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, 
which are essential to its import, usually getting 
less than justice in the proposed equivalents. As 
opposed to Tpa.i>T7)s, ‘ meekness,’ it is not easy to 
draAv any other distinction than that Trpaiiro^s is 
more inward and passive, a disposition or habit of 
the mind itself ; iwidKeta, ‘ gentleness,’ is shown 
actively in relation to others. These words are 
found together, as characteristic of Christ, in 
2 Co 10^ ; eTTtet/ceta occurs once again in Ac 24^, but 
here both AV and RV render it ‘ clemency.’ 
* Gentleness’ in Gal 5-^ is ^ word which 

jrafher means ‘goodness’ or ‘kindness.’ The 
corresponding adjective is rendered in various 
.places ‘ good,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ easy.’ 

The only occurrence of ‘ gentleness ’ in OT is 
2 S 22®*^=Ps 18^^ ‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’ The RV keeps ‘gentleness’ in the text, 
■but gives ‘ condescension ’ in the margin, which is 
much better. It is properly ‘ thy lowliness ’ (^inuj;), 
>4.-6., as Cheyne explains it, ‘ thy fellow-feeling 
with the lowly.’ The key to the meaning is found 
4 a comparing such passages as Ps 113^^-, Is 57^®, 
Zee 9*^, Mt 11-®. The rendering of 2 S 22^® in LXX, 
7} viraKOnj <rov iirXi^Ovvep /jL€, agrees with the MT 
{r^^i^res-ponclere^-bTraKOTjeLv). J. Denney.* 

GENXJBITH (n^u, cf. Palmyrene niji, de VogL:6, 
No. 137, Tav'p^dd'A'B Luc.). — Son of Hadad, the 
fugitive Edomite prince, by the sister of Tahpenes 
queen of the Pharaoh wLo ruled Egypt at the 
close of the reign of David and the commencement 
of that of Solomon, Genubath was w^eaned by 
queen Tahpenes, and brought up in the palace 
among the sons of Pharaoh (1 K IP^* -®). 

C. F. Burney. 

GEOGRAPHY.— See Palestine, World. 

GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE.— In dealing with 
this subject the name ‘Palestine’ wdll be taken 
in its widest sense to include both the western 
and eastern sections of country lying on either 
side of the Jordan-Arabah depression, as well 
ns the mountainous region of Sinai on the south. 

There are feAv countries in which the physical 
features more clearly indicate the internal geo- 
logical structure than that we have now to con- 
sider ; hence, in dealing with these features under 
distinct heads, we shall have to explain how they 
are dependent on the nature and position of the 
formations of which they are constructed. 

L Physigail Divisions.— T he wliole region is 
physically divisible into five sections or tracts of 
countiry, which the student of Scripture will find 
to be 'Curiously interwoven with the historical 
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events and incidents tlieiein recoided. Indeed 
it may be said that without some knowledge of 
the features of Palestine it is impossible to under- 
stand accurately, or to grasp in their lull meaning, 
many of the most important events of Bible his- 
tory. Many of the articles in this work u ill serve 
to illustrate this statement. 

1. The, Maritime Plain . — The first of these 
physical tiacts is the Maritime Plain, stretching 
along the Mediterranean coast from the Delta of 
the Nile to the base of Carmel, and including the 
land of Philistia and part of Phauiicia. Historic- 
ally, ‘the Rivei of Egypt’ {Wadij el- Apish), a 
waterless dell emptying into Lake Serboiiis, sliould 
be regarded as the western border of l\alestine, 
but physically it is not of impoitance. The Mari- 
time Plain consists of a senes of low, undulating 
lulls and wide valleys rising into levels of 300 to 
400 ft. above the sea inwards to the base of the 
central tableland ; or, w'est of Gaza, gradually 
merging into the elevated plain of the Badiet et- 
Tili. It is composed of sand, gravel, and soft 
calcareous sandstone; but consideiable areas are 
covered by a rich brownish loam with exceedingly 
fertile properties, capable of producing wheat and 
other plants in abundance. Tlirougliout almost 
its whole length the coast is bordered by a range 
of sandhills— sometimes rising to a height of 150 
ft. — which are ever moving inland, impelled by 
the Avesterly winds, except wdieie hiinlcred by 
natural or artificial barrieis; the natural banders 
being streams. North of Caimel, the plain of 
Esdraelon {Sanjak Akka) is the representative of 
the Maritime Plain of Philistia, and it extends 
northwards with a gradually nai rowing breadth 
to the mouth of the Nahr el-Kclb at Beirfit. 
This line of coast was originally decorated with 
palm trees, and gave rise to the name of Phoenicia, 
by which it is known in ancient Ifistnry. 

2. The Tableland of Western Palestine and the 
Desert of the 77^.— This foims the central and 
largest physical district of Palestine, stretching 
from the base of the Lebanon to the northern 
margin of tlie mountainous region of Sinai. On 
the w'est it is bounded by the low-lying Maritime 
tract just described, except where the bold head- 
land of Mount Carmel thrusts itself out into the 
veiy waters of tiie Mediterranean ; and on the 
east by the deep depression of the Jordan- Axabali 
Valley. Along its centre it consists of an elevated 
plateau of limestone; or, more fieqiiently, of a 
narrow ridge invaded by deep ravines coming up 
from the Maritime Plain on the one hand, and 
from the Jordanic Valley on the other. Along 
this ridge runs the main high road from Syria 
to Hebron and the Sinaitic peninsula ; and most 
of the important towms, including Safed, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, are planted on 
this saddle. Some of the higher points rise to 
considerable elevations ranging up to over 3000 
ft.; thus, Jerusalem at the temple area reaches 
2593 ft., and Hebron 3040 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean. Towards the south (lat. 31“ 
N.) the tableland of southern Judma broadens out 
into the arid expanse of the Badiet et-Tih (‘ Desert 
of the wanderings’), which stretches southwards 
as far as lat. 29", and is perhaps the least known 
of any part of N. Palestine. It consists of a vast 
expanse of Cretaceous and Nununulite lime®*'one 
breaking off along a high escarpment overlooking 
the plam of Lower Egypt and the Gulf of Suez 
towards the west, and in the opposite direction 
forming the western margin of the Wady el-Arabah 
along a somewhat indented line of limestone cliffs. 
Towards the south the Badiet et-Tih terminates 
in the lofty escarpment of Jehel Ejmeh, which 
reaches a level of over 5000 ft. above the Red Sea, 
and is formed of strata of nearly horizontal lime* 
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stone superimposed on others of Nubian sandstone. 
To the south of this grand rampart of terraced 
strata _ rise the lofty ridges and peaks of the 
Sinaitic mountains. 

The Badiet et-Tih forms a nearly barren, re- 
pulsive, but broken tableland of an average level 
of 4000 ft., with little pasturage except in the 
neighbourhood of a few springs, and along the 
course of the valleys. That it was at a former 
period well watered we have clear evidence in 
the existence of these valleys themselves, some 
of which yield an intermittent supply of water, 
especially those which connect with the rivers Jeib 
and Fikieh, which enter the Bead Sea from the 
south. Kadesh-barnea was doubtless situated near 
the eastern margin of the Badiet et-Tih. 

The streams which descend on either hand from 
the tableland of Western Palestine generally have 
their sources in copious springs rising through the 
limestone strata — which, being highly porous, 
readily absorb the rain or snow which falls during 
the winter months. The rain thus imbibed sinks 
down and forms underground reservoirs which feed 
the springs. The valleys are generally bounded 
by steep, sometimes precipitous, banks of lime- 
stone ; and, owing to the extraordinary depth of 
the Jordan Valley and its close proximity to the 
sources, the sti earns descending from the central 
watershed on the east side to enter the Jordan 
or Dead Sea have a very rapid fall. Thus the 
Wady el-Aujeh, which has its source at INIezrah 
esh-Sherkiyeli at a level of about 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, reaches the Jordan at a depth 
of 1200 ft. below tlie same plane, having a fall of 
4200 ft. within a distance of 15 miles, that is, at 
the rate of 280 ft. per mile. The Kelt (brook 
Cherith?), which rises at Bireh (Beeroth) at a 
height of 2800 ft. and flow^s for the most part 
between lofty walls of rock for a distance of 
21 miles, reaches the Jordan at a depth of 1170 
ft. below the Mediterranean level, the fall being 
at the rate of about 190 ft. per mile; and lastly, 
the Wady en-Nar (brook Kidron) rising to the east 
of Jerusalem after flowing through the deep gorge 
of Mar Saba, enters the Dead Sea at a level of 
1290 ft. below that of the sea, and has a total fall 
of about 3692 ft. in 14 miles, being at the rate of 
264 ft. per mile. The streams entering the Medi- 
terranean have necessarily a less precipitous course, 
and flow with a gentle current on reaching the 
Maritime Plain. Throughout the greater part of 
their extent the hills of Western Palestine are 
very bare of soil, the limestone strata of wdiich 
they are formed being clearly traceable by the 
eye along their flanks, or cropping out under the 
feet at the summit. But in the valleys where soil 
has accumulated, and especially where there is 
artificial irrigation, the fertility is extraordinary 
and amply rewards cultivation. 

(3) The Jordan - Arahah Valley. — The third 
physical feature is that of the Jordan -Arabah 
Valley intervening between the tableland of 
Western Palestine and the high plateau of Edom, 
Moab, and the Jauldn. Commencing in Coele- 
Syria at tlie base of the Lebanon, it ranges south- 
wards to the Dead Sea, when it descends to its 
lowest level of 1292 ft. below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, as determined by the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey (see Dead Sea) ; then 
continuing southwards, the floor of the valley 
gradually rises to a level of about 640 ft. above 
the same plane at er-Rishy, from which it descends 
with a very gentle slope to the head of the Gulf of 
* 4kabah, of wLich it forms the physical prolonga- 
tion. As already stated (see Arabah), this great 
depression coincides with a line of ‘fault’ (or 
fracture of the earth’s crust), along which the 
strata have been vertically elevated on the east 


side, or depressed on the west — a view which can 
be demonstrated at many points by a comparison 
of the strata along the opposite sides of the valley. 
Thus at the saddle of er-Rishy, above referred to, 
we And the Cretaceous limestone forming the cliffs 
on the west side of the valley, while on the 
opposite side the Edomite dills are composed of 
masses of granite, porphyry, and schist surmounted 
by the Nubian sandstone, which is in turn over- 
lain above Petra, at a level of about 4000 ft., 
by the same Cretaceous limestone of er-Rishy ; 
being very nearly the amount of the vertical dis- 
placement of the strata which occurs along the 
line of fault at this spot. Somewhat similar are 
the relations of the rocks at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea ; but along the line of the Jordanic 
Valley towards the Sea of Tiberias the displace- 
ment diminishes considerably, so that Cretaceous 
limestones are found forming both sides of the 
valley. The Jordan- Arabah ‘fault’ generally 
keeps very close to the base of the cliffs forming 
the eastern margin of the valley, and numerous 
branching, or parallel, ‘faults’ accompany the 
main line of displacement, at least in the region 
south of the Dead Sea. 

The floor of the Jordan- Arabah Yalley is formed 
of alluvial terraces, gravel, blown sand, and mud 
flats. The terraces are of various ages, the more 
ancient occupying higher levels ; the more recent 
being only a little elevated above the waters of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. The highest and most 
ancient of the terraces are those seen at Ayfln 
Buweirdeh, occupying a position in the centre of 
the valley about 30 miles S. of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and at a level nearly correspond- 
ing to that of the Mediterranean. They are 
formed of calcareous marls with fresh- or brackish- 
water shells of the genera Neritina, Melania, 
Melampsis, etc., and point to a time when the 
waters of a great lake occupied a position about 
1300 ft. above the present surface of the Dead 
Sea. This lake must have extended northwards, 
so as to include the whole of the Jordan Yalley as 
far as the Lake of Hflleh, a distance of about 200 
miles. Next in importance to the terrace above 
described is that which may be recognized all 
round the margin of the Dead Sea hollow, known 
as tlie ‘ Ghor,’ rising about 600 ft. above its surface 
— and formed of saliferous marls with gypsum on 
the w’est side, and of gravel and sand on the east. 
The salt terrace (Khasm Usdum) is referable to 
this horizon ; and besides this, there are two or 
three distinct terraces at low^er levels. The sur- 
face of the Sea of Tiberias which lies in the upper 
part of the Jordan Valley is 682 ft. haloia that of 
the Mediterranean, while the Lake of Hflleh rises 
to 7 ft- above this level. Still proceeding north- 
wards the Jordan itself has its source in the 
copious fountains of Banias (Caesarea Philippi) 
which burst forth, ‘ full grown at birth,’ from the 
base of Mount Hermon, fed by the well-nigh 
perennial snows which crown the dome - shaped 
summit, which, at a height of 10,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, dominates all objects terrestrial 
as far as the eye can reach. * 

(4) The Tableland of Edom, Moab, and the 
Jaiddn. — This section of country has to some 
extent been described under the head of the 
Arabah (wh. see). Bounded on the west by 
the deep depression above described, it forms the 
western margin of the great Arabian Desert, the 
home of the wandering Bedawtn. Commencing on 
the north at the base of Mount Hermon, it stretches 
as a gradually ascending tableland southwards, 
through the Jaul^n and Haurhn (Trachonitis), into 
the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 

* For an account of these springes, see Tristram, LanS €f 
J$ra^% 585. 
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Edom. Breaking off along a steep escarpment or 
series of scarps on the western side, on overlooking 
the Dead Sea it reaches a level of 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, and farther south at Petra 
rises to still higher levels. In this latter part of 
its range the escarpment is much broken by ravines 
which penetrate its sides, and cause repetitions of 
the features along lines of ‘faulting’; but, on 
approaching the head of the Gulf of Akabah, the 
escarpment becomes more consolidated, and the 
granite walls, penetrated by numerous igneous 
dykes of porphyry, basalt, and diorite, rise with 
an abrupt ascent from the Valley of the Arabah to 
levels of 5000 or 6000 ft. above the surface of the 
gulf. Here the intensely red colour assumed by 
the rocks has given rise to the name J&hel en-Ntir 
{* mountain of lire ’) which is applied to the heights 
above Akahah. At this point the gorge of the 
Wady el-Itliem ofiers the only accessible road by 
which the Arabian Desert can be reached from the 
Arabah Valley until we arrive opposite Mount 
Hor {Jehel Haroun) at a distance of 45 miles to 
the nortlnvard, and this must consequently have 
been the route by which the Israelites circumvented 
the land of Eaom when marching towards the 

E lains of Moab on their way to the Promised 
.and ; — the more direct way having been denied 
tliem by the king of Edom (Nu 20^^'^^). The 
flanks of the tableland are intersected by numerous 
channels of mountain torrents — those to the south- 
ward near Akabah being generally dry, except 
after thunderstorms, when they bring down 
quantities of stones and shingle which they throw 
out in fan-shaped ramps at the mouth of each 
wady. A perennial stream, however, flows through 
the Wady Mflsa at Petra and alon^ the Wady 
Haroun, But when we reach the borders of Moab 
and a region of greater rainfall to the northward, 
btreams become more frequent and copious, and 
the Hessi, Kerat, the Arnon [Mojih)^ and Zerka 
Mafln [Callirhoe)^ together with numerous smaller 
brooks, descend the slopes into the Dead Sea from 
perennial springs. 

The southern portion of this tableland within 
the limits here imposed is made of very ancient 
formations, consisting of granite, schist, porphyry, 
and other igneous rocks which pass, in a northerly 
direction towards Petra, below great masses of 
red and variegated sandstone of, perhaps, two 
geological ages, the Carboniferous and Cretaceous. 
These sandstones often rise in courses of cyclopian 
rnasoniy above the granitic base ; sometimes form- 
ing, terraces, sometimes truncated pyramids, or 
rampart-like breastworks, of which Mount Hor 
offers a striking example. These sandstone strata 
line the flanks of the escaiqmient to some, not well- 
determined, point in the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea ; but they are everywhere superimposed 
by the white calcareous strata of Cretaceous age 
which gradually descend northwards from the 
Edomite plateau to the bed of the Jordan itself, 
and constitute the sides of the Jordanic Valley to 
the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 

The region of the JauMn and Haur^n, which in 
some sense forms a continuation of the Moabite 
plateau, is an elevated plain formed altogether of 
sheets of basaltic lava, from the surface of which 
rise the truncated cones of extinct volcanoes, 
generally clothed with forests of oak. It is 
altogether uncertain at what period the volcanic 
fires became extinct, hut it seems probable that it 
was not later than the close of the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial period, and was therefore synchronous 
with the gradual recession of the waters of the 
great Jordan Valley lake ; the proximity of water 
being necessary to volcanic activity. On the other 
hand, the relations of the lava streams, both in 
this region and in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, to 
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the Cretaceous strata, make it clear that the period 
of greatest volcanic action was long posterior to the 
age of these rocks themselves, and may be referi ed 
to that of the Pliocene. There is, moreover, no 
evidence that these volcanoes were in active 
eruption during the period of the early occupation 
of the country by man. 

(5) The Sinaitic Peninsula . — In marked contrast, 
both as regards form and colour, to the plateaux 
and terraces of Western Palestine and the Badiet 
et-Tih, characterized by greyish and yellowisli 
tints, is the mountainous region of Sinai lying 
between the two arms of the Bed Sea, and bounded 
along the northern margin by the escarpment of 
the Cretaceous and Nummulite limestones of Jebel 
Ejmeh above described. Here we And ourselves in 
presence of a group of noble mountains, crowned by 
peaks and serrated ridges, traversed by broad 
sinuous valleys which form the highways by wJiicli 
the traveller must find his way, and which are now 
generally dry, though once the channels of rivers 
and streams. The Sinaitic mountains are formed 
of rocks amongst the most ancient in the world, 
and referable to the Archaean age ; and, as they are 
hare and destitute of verdure, they rise above the 
valleys in naked walls rich in their natural colour- 
ing of red, purple, and blue. It is only along the 
valleys that the green of verdure is seen, owing to 
the growth of small scrub and desert flowers, with 
groups of palms and tamarisks around the springs of 
water. These rescue the region from the reproach 
of utter barrenness, and allow the Arab to pitch his 
camp, and even to pasture his flocks of sheep and 
goats. The mountain summits rise to high eleva- 
tions. At the head of the group stands the twin- 
peaked J ehel Katharina, reaching a height ot 8551 ft. 
above the sea ; next, Jebel Umm Shorn er, 8449 ft. ; 
then Jebel Mflsa (the traditional Mount Sinai), 7373 
ft.; and Jebel Serb5l, which though not the highest 
is certainly the most striking of the series, because 
of its isolated position and serried outline ; its 
summit reaches an elevation of 6734 ft. above the 
Gulf of Suez.* Standing on the summit of Sinai, 
the scene is most striking and impressive. The 
tumultuous assemblage of peaks and serrated 
ridges formed of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
whose natural reddish tints have been deepened 
and intensifled by the powerful rays of the sun ; 
the profound gorges and valleys walled in by 
lofty clifts of naked rock ; the absence of trees 
and verdure, except along the floors of the valJo;i s, 
— all tend to impress the beholder with the convic- 
tion that he is Fere gazing on the face of nature 
under one of her most savage forms, in which the 
ideas of solitude, waste, and desolation contend 
with those of awe and admiration. This assem- 
blage of peaks and ridges is hounded towards the 
east and west by the deep depressions of the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akabah ; towards the north, distant 
glimpses of the tableland of the Tih axe obtained ; 
while the mountains of Edom, rising beyond the 
Gulf of Akabah and the valley of the Arabah, 
hound the view in the direction of the great Desert 
of Arabia. 

II. Geological Foemations.— The formations 
of which the above tracts of country are composed 
range from the most ancient to the most recent ; — 
but with wide gaps in the general succession as 
determined in other regions. For example, we have 
no representatives of the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Triassic, or Jurassic forma- 
tions, all of which are well developed in the British 
Islands ; and we are therefore driven to the con- 

*The elevations were determined by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The height of Jebel Mffsa, calculatea 
by Mr. E- Laurence from Suez by aneroid, was 7585 ft., and 
from ^Aljiabah was 7595 ft., both over those of the Ordnance 
Survey, but probably less reliable. (See Hull, Mount S&ir, 48). 
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chision that Palestine presented conditions unsnited 
to the deposition of strata during these periods ; or 
else that beds belonging to one" or more of these 
periods having been deposited, had afterwards been 
removed by denuding agencies ; but this is the less 
probable supposition. 

The general succession of the formations present 
Iul Palestine is as follows in descending order : — 




From Pluvial 
to Pliocene. 


More Eecent 
V olcanic 
rocks . 

Eocene . . 

Cretaceous . 

Lower Carbon- Jl. 
ifeious . c. 

Volcanic Series 
Archaean , ^ 


GEOLOOICAL FORitATIONS. 

. Sandhills and r>c* * * § sert sands. 

. Alluvial depo^lts of the Jordan and other 
streams. 

fl. Raised sea-boaches ; sand and gravel with 
shells. 

, Calcareou'i marls, saliferous beds, sand and 
gravel forming terraces in the Jordan- 
Arabah Valley ; old Lake beds in Arabia- 
Petrs' a. 

Basalt, dolerite, tuff, etc. 

. Calcareous Sandstone of Philistia(’). 

. Nuramulite limestone series. 

. C retaceous limestone with marls, etc. 

. ' Nubian sandstone,’ 

. Wady Nash limestone. 

. Desert sandstone and conglomerate. 

Agglomerates, beds of lava, ashes, and tuflf 
of indeterminate age. 

Granitic gneiss, granite, hornblendic and 
other schists ; dykes of diorite, porphyry, 
etc. 


[а) Archcean. — These rocks are found only 
amongst the Sinaitic and Edomite mountains, and 
are considered to be the representatives of the 
cry stall] i.e masses which come to the surface from 
beneath the Nubian sandstone at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. They lie at the base of all the forma- 
tions in this part of the world, and have been re- 
ferred by Fraas to the Archaean period.* They 
consist 01 hornblendiCj chi critic, and talcose schists 
of the Wadis Nash, Sarabit, and Feirlxn, underlain 
by reddish and greyish granite and gneiss. These 
rocks are penetrated by innumerable dykes and 
ridges of red felstone-jporphyry, diorite, and basalt, 
of later, but indeterminate, age ; except that they 
are more ancient than the Nubian sandstone of 
the Cretaceous period, or the Desert sandstone of 
the Carboniferous. 

(б) Volcanic Series. — To the period of these dykes 
may be referable the stratified lavas, tufls, and 
agglomerates of the Wady Haroun and Jebel esh- 
Shomrah (or Shomar) which form the basement 
beds east of the Dead Sea,t and are overlain by the ■ 
Desert sandstone. Magnificent sections of ag- 
glomerate and igneous intrusions are laid open in 
the Wady el-Hessi, near es-Safieh, but their age is 
indeterminate beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Archaean and earlier than the Cretaceous 
or Carboniferous periods. 

(c) Carboniferous Beds. — One of the most re- 
markable discoveries amongst the geological series 
of Palestine was that of Carboniferous rocks in the 
ady Nash by H. Bauerman in 1868, f afterwards 
extended to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea at 
Lehruj, near es-Safieh, by the Expedition of the 
FEF in 1883-84. § The formation consists of red, 
puruh^, and variegated sandstone, which the writer 
has' named ‘the Desert sandstone’ below, sur- 
mounted by blue limestone containing shells and 
corals of Carboniferous limestone species, such as 
Spirifer striatus, S. attenuatus, Productm scahri- 
c'ulus, Or this michelini, Syringopora ramulosa, 
Fenestella plebia (?), and others. The occurrence 
of these strata in two widely-separated localities 

* Aus dem Orient , p. 7. 

t ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia Petrsea,’ Mem. PEP, p. 87. 

t Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc vol. xxv. p. 17. 

§ Mem. Geol. AraJb. Petr, and Palest, p. 47. 


suggests the idea that they once occupied an ex- 
tended and connected area, and have subsequently 
been dissevered by denudation. That the lime- 
stone is a marine deposit formed over the floor of 
the sea during a period of submergence, is shown by 
the names of the fossils above quoted, which are all 
of marine species and genera. These fragmental 
tracts may only be relics of a formation which in- 
cluded the upper division of the Carboniferous 
system, but which has been subsequently removed 
by denuding agencies. 

{d) Cretaceous Beds ; Nubian Sandstone (Kusseg- 
ger). — In the absence of several formations which 
in Europe and the British Isles succeed the Car- 
boniferous, the Cretaceous strata are found in 
Arabia Petroea resting on an eroded surface of the 
older formations above described, whether of Car- 
boniferous or of Archaean age. The formation is, 
however, only found represented by its upper 
members; the lower, belonging to the stages 
Neocomian, Urgonian, Aptian, and Albian not 
being here represented. Notwithstanding this 
hiatus, the Cretaceous is the most important of all 
the formations of Palestine, stretching from the 
southern margin of the Badiet et-Tih to the 
Lebanon, and forming large tracts of the great 
Arabian desert east of the Jordan- Arabah depres- 
sion. It is represented by two divisions; the 
lower or Nubian sandstone (Cenomanian of D’Or- 
bigny) the equivalent of our ‘ Upper Greensand,’ 
and by the Cretaceous limestone and marl, the 
equivalents of our Chalk and Chalkmarl (Senonian 
and Turonian). The Nubian sandstone consists of 
red and variegated, rather soft sandstone with a 
conglomerate of small pebbles of quartzite, granite, 
porphyry, and jasper at its base. Its thickness is 
exceedingly variable, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor of older rocks over which it was deposited, 
and its only fossils are fragments of plants at rare 
intervals. All along the escarpment of the Tih 
from the Wady Hamr to the Gulf of Akabah it 
underlies the white limestones and marls of the 
upper Cretaceous beds, and along the flanks of the 
great western escarpment from 'Akabah to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea and beyond it is 
interposed between the crystalline rocKs and the 
same calcareous strata.* On approaching the 
Sinaitic mountains, the Nubian and Desert sand- 
stones may be observed in isolated masses capping 
the Archtean rocks; sometimes rising from their 
bases in truncated pyramids ; and in the Wady 
el- Ain, which is a continuation of the Wady 
Zeiagah, one of the most remarkable old river 
courses in the peninsula, the walls of Nubian 
sandstone rise on either hand to a height of several 
hundred feet above the floor. f But it is in the 
Wady Mfisa at Petra that this formation is displ ayed 
to best advantage, liising in nearly vertical walls 
from the floor of the valley and its branches, the 
sandstone has formed the material out of which the 
tombs and temples have been sculptured in various 
forms of architecture, displaying marvellous varie- 
ties of colour in yellow, orange, red, and purple 
shades, which have called forth the admiration of 
all travellers (see Petra). These colours are due 
to the presence of various mineral pigments, of 
which oxides of iron, manganese, and possibly 
copper, are the most abundant. 

The Nubian sandstone is probably a lacustrine 
deposit laid doim over the floor of a vast inland 
lake, the boundaries of wFich, owing to extensive 
geological changes, it is now impossible to define 
except? at distant intervals. One portion of this 
boundary was undoubtedly formed of the rocks of 
the Sinaitic group of mountains ; other portions 

Except where carboniferous or volcanic beds are present. 

t A view of this gorge is given in the fronti^iece of 
Mount Seir. 
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may be discovered in Central Africa ; and the lalce 
itself may have been connected with the Cretace- 
ous ocean in the direction of the Mediterranean.* 
The formation was accumulated from the waste 
of granitic and plutonic rocks forming the sur- 
rounding lands now partly submerged beneath 
the waters of the ocean. 

(e) Cretdceotts Limestone . — This great series of 
calcareous strata immediately succeeds the Nubian 
sandstone ; and as it is altogether a marine deposit, 
it must have been formed over the bed of the ocean 
after a general subsidence and submergence of the 
region occupied by the lacustrine waters of the 
previous period. The lower beds are chieliy formed 
of white calcareous marls succeeded by harder 
limestone strata with bands of siliceous chert or 
flint. The following section taken in the Wady 
el-Hessi, at the S.E. border of the Badiet et- 
Tih, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of the loAver portion of the forma- 
tion. (1) Lowest beds; — light-blue calcareous 
marl, passing downwards into dark-blue clay with 
selenite, 250 ft. thick ; (2) soft wdiite limestone, 
with rare bands of chert, 200 ft. ; (3) hard silice- 
ous limestone with numerous bands of chert, 
forming the top of the clilF, about 200 ft. thick. 
Fine sections are also laid open on ascending the 
flanks of the escarpment overlooking the basin of 
the Dead Sea (the ‘Ghor’) on the eastern side, of 
which Lartet gives the details. t The total thick- 
ness of the Cretaceous limestone series m<ay reach 
800 to 1000 ft., and amongst the fossil forms the 
following may be cited : Ammonites Luynesi, 
A. rhotcemargensis, Pholadomya L'ttgnesi, Ostrea 
Mermeth 0. Jlcihellata, Hippitrites, etc. F.orajnL 
nifera, visible only under the microscope, doubt- 
less are abundantly present. 

Building Stone. — The uppermost beds of the 
Cretaceous limestone yield an excellent building 
stone which has been used in the construction of 
the buildings in and about Jerusalem, including 
the walls of the temple. The stone has been 
extracted from the large quarries and caverns near 
the Damascus gate. The rock is hard, compact, 
and delicately coloured, capable not only of fur- 
nishing large blocks such as may be seen at the 
‘ Wailing Place of the Jews,’ but of being worked 
into ornaments and smaller objects of use, and of 
receiving a polish. Fraas gives the following 
section of the beds in descending order at this 
spot t : — 

1. Craie blanche [Senonien). 

2. Etage supdrieure des Nippurites (‘ Misseh ’). 

3. Etage inferieure des Hippurites ( " Melekeh ’). 

^ 4. Zone of A mmionites rhotomargensis (Turonian). 

No. 2 (‘ Misseh’) of the above section affords the 
principal building stone, and is 16 ft. in thickness ; 
and Sir C. W. Wilson has sliown that the reser- 
voirs, sepulchres, and cellars under and around the 
city are excavated in the soft beds of No. 3 
(‘Melekeh’) underlying the firmer beds of the 
‘ Misseh,’ which form the platforms for the build- 
mgs.§ 

{/) Lower JEocene Beds ; Nummvidite Limestone. 
—This formation, though belonging to the Tertiary 
division of the geological series, immediately 
succeeds the Cretaceous limestone just described, 
and bears so general a resemblanc.e to it that to- 
gether they appear to constitute one great cal- 
careous formation, incapable of separation. This 
apparent continuity is, however, illusory, as has 

Nortli Africa the boundary lav along the northern base 
of the Aha^gar Mountains in lat. 25° N. and the Morocco Atlas 
on the north, as the present writer has shown elsewhere ; ‘Geo- 
lo^cal History of Egypt and the Nile Valley/ Trans. Viet. Imt. 
vol. xxw. p. 307 (with Map). 

t Voyage exploration, p, 70, fig. 6. 

t Aus dem Orient, p. 54. 

§ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 
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been sliown by Zittel in the case of Egypt and 
the Nubian Desert ; and a detailed survey would 
doubtless have the result of showing that the two 
formations are disconnected by an unconformity, 
however slight. The latest explorer of the geo- 
logical features of Palestine, Dr. Blanckenkorn, is 
clearly of opinion that the two formations are 
capable of separation ; * and Lartet had previously 
expressed the same view. 

The Niimmuhte limestone is but sparingly repre- 
sented in Palestine. It forms the southern slopes 
of jiart of the Lebanon,! is found capping Mount 
Carmel, and occurs in isolated masses at Sebastich 
(Samaria), Nablfis (Shechem), and the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. It also overspreads a large tract of the 
western Tih plateau, as it has been identified by 
its characteristic fossils in the limestone cliffs 
which overlook the Isthmus of Suez, but its inland 
limits remain to be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The low^er beds of the formation consist of white 
marls and chalky limestone with Ntmmidites, sur- 
mounting the harder beds of Cretaceous age : these 
are succeeded by white limestones with bands of 
flint, resembling those of the latter period ; and, as 
Lartet has pointed out, this general resemblance 
causes much uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the two formations on the spot. The Numniiilite 
limestone is an oceanic deposit laid down under 
similar conditions of deposition to those of the 
Cretaceous beds, but with an interval of slight 
disturbance and movement in the floor of the sea. 
The fossils are distinctly of Tertiary genera and 
species. 

ig) Upper Eocene ? Calcareous Sandstone of PhiU 
istia. — This formation is frequently laid open in 
small sections between Beersheba and Jaffa, and in 
the Plain of Philistia. It consists of soft yellowish 
calcareous sandstone ; but its relations to the Greta 
ceous and Nummulite beds are unknown, as the 
junction has not been observed. The writer has 
l^rovisionally assigned these strata to the Upper 
Eocene stage, for reasons which are too much in- 
volved to be stated at length here.J No fossils 
were noticed in the sandstone ; and it is only right 
to observe that Blanckenkorn considers it to be of 
post-Tertiary or^ Diluvial origin. Its real age is 
one of those points remaining to be determined 
by future exploration. 

^ (A) Miocene Period. — This epoch in the geological 
history of Palestine is unrepresented by any 
knowm strata ; yet it was one of the greatest im- 
portance as regards the development of the physical 
features of this region, and, it may be added, of 
that of the whole basin of the Mediterranean and 
surrounding districts. The Miocene was the great 
land-forming epoch, during which the general out- 
lines of the existing land surfaces were finally 
determined, and the relative areas of land and sea 
were constituted as they exist to this day. Down 
to the close of the preceding Eocene eijoch the 
whole of Palestine, including the Lebanon and tlie 
Great Desert east of the Arabah, formed the bed 
of the ocean, the only emergent portions being the 
Sinaitic mountain-tops; all to the northward, 
eastward, and westward as far as the borders of 
the Atlas mountains, was overspread by the waters 
of the ocean. But with the close of tlie Eocene 
period a great physical change set in. Owing to 
contraction and niovements in the crust, the sea- 
bed was elevated into land in the tracts bordering 
the Great Sea. Mountains, such as the Lebanon, 
were upraised ; the strata were bent, folded, and 
fissured ; and amongst the greatest of these fissures 

* * Entstehung u. Geschichte d. Todten Meeres,’ J?jDPr(1896). 

t Carl Diener, Dev Lihanon. 

t These reasons are stated in the Mem. * Phys. Geol. Arabia 
Petrsea,’ p. 64. 
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was t,hat of the Jordan- Arabah Valley, along which 
the tableland of Edom and Moab was elevated 
into land. In a word, all the main physical 
features of the _ region here being passed under 
review had their first inception ; and although 
they have been somewhat modihed during succeed- 
ing periods, these modifications have not materi- 
ally altered the main outlines of the land. River 
channels have been originated and deepened, and 
the land-surfaces have been somewhat eroded and 
worn down, but the main features remain as they 
were at the close of the Miocene period. These 
terrestrial changes occupied, without doubt, a 
vast length of geological time. 

(^} Fliocent to FlwviaL — The deposits referable 
to this period consist of raised beaches on the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
the terraces of the Jordan-Arabah Valley; these 
latter having been already described, our observa- 
tions here will be confined to the old sea-terraces. 

After the great emergence and elevation of land 
areas which had taken place during the preceding 
Miocene period, there appears to have been a 
subsidence to the extent of at least 220 or 230 ft. 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas.^^ The escarpments bordering the Delta of 
the Nile, and those of the Tih and Western Pales- 
tine, again became sea-clitls, with beaches at their 
base, while the waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas commingled along the Isthmus of Suez. 
The amount of the submergence, as above stated, 
is demonstrated in the clearest manner by the 
occurrence of old sea-beaches both in Egypt and 
Palestine, at or about this level ; of -which the 
most remarkable is that known as * Fraas’ beach,’ 
at Jebel Mokattam, above Cairo, and again at the 
G reat Pyramid platform near Ghizeli. This occurs 
at a level of 220 ft. above the sea, and is char- 
acterized by beds of sand and gravel with marine 
shells, some of which are extinct species, while 
others are still living in the Red Sea ; the cliffs of 
limestone are also penetrated by numerous borings 
of Teredo. Similar beds of gravel with shells may 
be observed on the eastern margin of the Gulf of 
Suez, as well as in the Arabali Valley up to a 
level of nearly 200 ft. above the Gulf oi Akahab. 
But the most important case is that occurring in 
the valley of the Sheriah at Tell Abu Hareireb, 
east of Gaza, at a level of 200 to 220 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on both sides of the stream — a 
level corresponding to that of the raised beach 
above Cairo. Here the terrace lies in a hollow 
formed in the ^ calcareous sanfistone of Philistia,’ 
which is clearly of older date than the shelly 
gravels of the raised beach : the following is the 
section in descending order ; — 

ft. in. 

1. Loam 5 0 thick. 

2. Solt calcareous sandstone in thin layers 10 0 „ 

3. Beds of shells (chiefly casts) . . .06,, 

4 . Soft calcareous sandstone, with small 

pebbles of flint and oyster shells .50,, 

6. Kiver-bed ; hard calcareous sandstone 

(thickness unknown) . . . (pmr) 2 0 „ 

The shells in bed No. 3 consist of the genera TurritdZa, 
Pentahuin, Artemis, Peeten, Cardium, Ostrea, and spines of 
JHchmus * 

All along the lower parts of the Maritime Plain 
extending for several miles inland from Jaffa, and 
rising from 200 to 300 ft., shelly sands and beds of 
gravel may be observed ; and again inland from 
Beirht tins ancient sea-bed may be observed at 
intervals, varying in character and composition, as 
at Ramleh, Lydda (Ludd) and Lokandel el-Motram 
in the valley between Beirht and the western spurs 
of the Lebanon, where it consists of conglomerate of 

^“Geol. Arab. Petraea, etc.,’ p. 74. A figure showing the 
relations of this raised beach to the calcareous sandstone is 
shown, ib. p. C4. 


water-Avorn pebbles of limestone, and may be refer- 
able to the later Pliocene age. The more recent 
sea-beaches, formed during the rising of the beds 
in the Pleistocene age, occupy lower levels, and are 
characterized by Mediterranean forms, such as 
Pecttcnculns violascens, Purpura heviastouia, and 
Murex hrandaris, etc. 

The submergence of the Palestine and adjoin- 
ing areas, after the present land-surface had been 
determined, and subsequent re-elevation to exist- 
ing levels, is therefore clearly determined by the 
above instances of old sea-margins. Meanwhile, 
in the region of the Jordan- Arahah depression, 
corresponding changes had been going on, result- 
ing in the formation of terraces at various levels 
from that of the outer sea to the present margins 
of the inland lakes, hut in time extending into the 
Pleistocene (or Pluvial) period ; with some account 
of which, as far as it concerns the Palestine area, 
our review of the geological history of this region 
properly ends. 

{j) Phovial to Recent. — The general refrigera- 
tion of the climate in the northern hemisphere 
referable to the Glacial epoch, which was accom- 
panied in the temperate zone by accumulations of 
snow and the advance of glacial ice, did not leave 
Palestine altogether unaffected ; on the contrary, 
it has left indelible traces on its p ysical features. 
We know through the observations of several 
travellers, commencing with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
that there are old glacier moraines in the Lebanon 
at a level of 4000 ft. above the sea, and that one 
of the principal groups of old cedars is planted on 
a large moraine.* The presence of glaciers in the 
Lebanon being thus established, w-e necessarily 
infer the existence of a climate resembling rather 
that of the Caucasus and the Alps than that of the 
present day ; perhaps we may say that the mean 
annual tempeiature, which is now about 70® Fahr., 
was at this epoch of extreme cold about 55® or 60®, 
and a correspondingly lower temperature extended 
over all the countries to the south of the Lebanon.t 
A further inference may be drawn, namely, that 
the rainfall all over Palestine, and extending into 
the Sinaitic peninsula, \vas considerably larger 
than at present, and the evaporation less rapid ; 
and the general result would be that the present 
rivers and streams would have been larger, and 
valleys which, like those of the Badiet el-Tih, are 
now destitute of streams, were channels for running 
water. It may he readily conceived that, when 
the perennial snows of the Lebanon were melting 
during the spring and summer, the waters of the 
Jordan were swollen far beyond their present limits, 
and that the surface of the Dead Sea, now retained 
at its present low level by the equalization of river 
supply and evaporation, must have risen to a limit 
far above that- of the piesent day. We cannot, 
therefore, feel surprise at the evidences of former 
greater levels of the " Jordan- Valley lake’ afforded 
by the terraces rising hundreds ot feet above the 
present surface of the Dead Sea, which have been 
described ; they were the necessary result of 
greater influx of waters from streams, and of 
smaller evaporation, due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and decreased temperature in the 
climate as compared with that of the present day. 
As the glacial conditions of the Pleistocene epoch 
passed away, and those of the present day gradu- 
ally came into operation by a corresponding process 
in an opposite direction, the lakes and. streams 
would naturally assume their present limits, or in 
some instances actually disappear. E. Hull. 

* ‘ On the Cedars of Lebanon,’ Bat. Hist. Rev. 1862 ; Hooker’s 
original observations have been confirmed by Tristram and 
Lartet. 

t Fraas supposes there were g-laeiers amongst the mountaini 
of Sinai, but the present writer was unable to recognize anj 
clear evidence in support of this view in 1883-84. 
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GEORGIAN YERSION.-See Version. 

GEPHYRGN {V€<f>vpoTuv ). — A city captured by 
Judas Maccabseus, 2 Mae 12^^. AV, perhaps rightly 
accentuating760i;po{7j'(mfin. of 76g:>upjw), tr. ‘he went 
also about to make a bridge to a certain city.’ RV 
has ‘ he also fell upon a certain city Gephyrun,’ and 
appends marginal note, ‘The relation between the 
names Gephijricn and Caspin is unknown, and 
perhaps the Greek text is corrupt- Compare 
Gepkrim, the name of a city of Gilead mentioned 
by Polybius, V. Ixx. 12, and Caspar, 1 Mac 5-6.36 ’ 
Jos. {Ant, XII. viii. o) gives the name as Ephron. 
The site is unknown. 

GER (n:!) is a Heb. term which in AV is generally 
rendered ‘stranger.’ The fact that the same tP^ 
is adopted also for other words Avhose proper 
equivalent is ‘foreigner,’ creates needless con- 
fusion, which might be avoided either by leaving 
pSr, which is a technical term, untranslated, or 
by translating it ‘protected stranger.’ Driver 
[Dent. p. 126) suggests that tlie rendering might 
tmiformly be ‘sojourner’ (so frequently in RV), 
which would preserve the connexion in E V with the 
verb ‘sojourn’ in such passages as Gn 12^^ 199 
47^ Is 52^. 

In opposition to the nokhri, who is often a .mere passing 
stranger (‘thou earnest but yesterday,’ 2S 1520), the gSr, while 
not homeborn, is a temporary dweller in the land (Gn 23-1 
(Pf 3yMnJ; of Abraham at Hebron; Ex £22 [J] of Moses m the 
desert, 183 [E] to explain the name Gershom ; %. of J", Jer I4S ; 
of Israel in E^t, Gn 1513, Ex 2221 233 [all JE], Lv 1934 [H], Dt 1013 
238 ; more frequently of g&ri^n in Israel (e.g 2 S in an Amalekite, 
cf. Jos 833 35 [E] 209 [PJ, la 141). The LXX, which twice trans- 
literates np (Aram, mu) by y{i)tup(zs, Ex 1219, is 141, uses texpoixos 
11 times to tr. *13 and 10 times for irapoixos answers to 

the classical fAivaifcef (which is not used by LXX except in 
Jer 203 and not at all in NT). pcAToizoi designated a resident in a 
community who had not the same rights as a native citizen. As 
"13 occupies a position intermediate between nqiN (native) and 
(foreigner), so does fAroixo; between «<r<rcV or fr^tXU'/ig and 
i-Va?. Of course_^ the /xsTotxos was from one point of view a 
foreigner, and might be called Isva? ; hence ot sTri^vt/xodvres ^ivo/ is 
in Ac 1721 rightly applied to the fx-iroizot at Athens iripoixos 
appears in NT in same sense as m LXX (Ac 76 29, Eph 219, 
1 P 211) The |s^a; fi»i TupotMt of Eph 219 is specially instructive ; 
it answers exactly to the peregrini atque inooloe of Cic. de Ojffic. 
i. 3A 

The g$r in the oldest time is a stranger who 
dwells under the protection o-f a family or a tribe 
to which he does not belong. He is not necessarily 
a non-Israelite. In Dt 18^ Jg 17^'^ 19^ the term is 
applied to Levites (see Driver and Moore, adloc,). 
The position of the g^r in Israel is illustrated by 
W. R. Smith from the precisely analogous institu- 
tion of the jdr among the Arats. He" lives in the 
midst of the community personally free, but pos- 
sessed of no political rights. He lias left his own 
kin, it may be on account of a feud, or simply in 
order to benefit himself, and has cast himself upon 
the protection of a powerful chief or clan in his 
new dwelling-place. The institution is still known 
in Arabia {OTJC^ 342 n. ). 

In return for the protection accorded him the 
g%r had services to render. He was not indeed a 
slave (Micah’s Levite not only enjoyed personal 
freedom but received wages, Jg Gn 29^5, 

Dt 24^^), but his lot was at times hard enough 
(cf. Gn Jacob’s complaint of his treatment 
by Laban). Nothing evidences the precarious 
position of the ger better than the frequent OT 
exhortations to act justly by him Dt 24^7 2719^ 
to show him kindness Dt 10^^ 23^^, to refrain from 
oppressing him Ex 22^’ 23» (both JE), Lv 19^3 (H), 
Dt 24^^, J 3r 7®, Zee 7^®. Hence probably also the 
repeated injunction that he was to enjoy the 
Sabbath rest Ex 20^° 23'^ (both JE), Dt 5’^. 

A man might be the gtr of a king or of the chief 
of a clan rather than of the whole community. 
A typical instance of this is found in David’s 


relation to Achish of Gath. The Phil, lords will 
have nothing to do with ‘ these Hebrews ’(IS 29 
David as the ger of Achish was expected to make 
the interests of his patron his own (1 S 27^-), and in 
particular to go to war along with him even against 
his native country (28^®^-). 

A whole clan or tribe might be gh'im (Jos 9 the 
Gibeonites, 2S 4*-^ the Beerothites ; and even Israel 
in Egypt is described as a yer Gn 15^-^, Ex 22^^23^ 
[all JEJ, Lv (H), Dt 10^^ 23^*). In such cases, 
also, services had to be rendered in return for 
protection {e,g, by Jacob’s family according to the’.r 
occupation Gn 47®, by the Gibeonites in hewing 
wood and drawing water Jos 9-'^, by the Israelites 
in the building of cities Ex 1^ }. It frequently 
happened that these gei'iyyi were ultimately 
absorbed into the tribe whose protection they 
had invoked. See Foreigner, and cf. ICuenen, 
Bel. Isr. i. 182 f. 

There were also gerim of a god or a temple, who 
acted as l€p6Sov\oL in return for the protection 
accorded by the deity or the sanctuary. Evidence 
of this is furnished by such Phoen. proper names as 
Ger’ashtart (see Ashtoreth, p. 168’*), Germelkart, 
etc. (cf. the 133 of Ps 5^ 15 6D, and see Clieyne, 
ad loc,, and W. R. Smith, BS p. 77 ft'.j. The 
Gibeonites may have belonged to this class, and 
the list of ‘Nethinim’ (Ezr 2‘^'*^* = Neh 7‘i'‘«-) con- 
tains many names of unquestionably foreign origin 
(Wellh. Proleg, 225 n.). 

The close connexion which subsisted in the 
popular imagination between each land and its 
god, demanded tliat whoever settled there must 
serve the tutelary deity (2 K the story of 

the Assyr. colonists of Samaria). Hence the 
Sabbath rest (Ex 20^<^ 23^-, Dt S^’^) is not only a 
privilege enjoyed by the gir, but an obligation 
imposed upon him. On the other hand, we read 
of Solomon (and it corresponds with the cosmo- 
politan character of his policy) that he built 
sanctuaries at Jerus. for a number of foreign 
deities (1 K IH^*). These were doubtless intended 
to serve, not only for bis wives, but for others 
belonging to foreign nationalities who had been 
attracted to his capital, and who may have had, 
as in later times (Neh 13^®), their own quarter of 
the city. In like manner, the Israelites who had 
bazaars at Damascus (1 K 20'^^^) prob. erected altars 
built of earth from the land of Israel (cf. 2 K 5^"), 
and maintained the worship of J" side by side with 
that of the Syrian gods. Solomon’s example was 
copied by Ahab for the benefit of his wife and of 
the Tynans and Zidonians who would freauent 
his court (1 K 16®^^*). 

This syncretism in worship^ and tolerance of 
dissent from the national religion, which were 
greatly favoured by the existence of a multitude 
of local sanctuaries, received a check through the 
introduction of the D enter onomic legislation with 
its central sanctuary, but far more through the 
enactments^ of the Priests’ Code (P). The ideas 
introduced in Dt of Israel as a holy people, and of 
the land as nob to be ‘ defiled ’ (21-^), led logically 
to the conclusion that the gir who sojourned in 
Israel must conform as far as possible to the same 
regulations as the covenant people. Accordingly, 
we meet with an extension both of the privileges 
and the duties of the g$r. In D, indeed, matters 
pe not carried so far as in P. In Dt 14^^ the gir 
is allowed to eat the flesh of an animal that has 
died of itself, acc. to Lv 17^® he is defiled no less 
than the Isr. by such an act. On the other hand, 
no difierence is recognized between Isr. and g^r 
in the followii^ particulars The gir is to par- 
ticipate in the Feast of Weeks (Dt 16^®*-), of Taber- 
nacles (16^®^-), in the oflering of first-fruits (26^^), 
the Sabbath rest (5^^ of. Ex 20^® 23^2, JE), thf 
tithes (14*'^®^), the gleanings of the field, etc, 
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(24^®^*), and he is to have equal justice done to 
him {2^). 

The e-siile helped to draw the bonds of union 
closer between Israelite and ger, both alike being 
now strangers in a strange land. Hence in Ezk 47^-^'* 
we find the same provision made for both in the 
ideal division of the land. On the other hand, in 
addition to the keeping of the Sabbath, we are 
probably safe to infer that circumcision was con- 
sidered by Ezekiel to be obligatory for the ger (cf. 
Ezk 4:4:^'^^ where uncircumcised heart’ and Un 
flesh’ are parallel terms). Deutero-Isaiah antici- 
pates the conversion to Israel’s God, not only of 
individuals (44^), but of kings and princes (49^] as 
well as their subjects (5E^ ), nay, he foresees a time 
when to that God ‘ every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall swear’ (45-^). In bringing 
about this consummation Israel has its function 
as a missionary nation (42^- 43*^- 49®). The creed 

of Deutero-Isaiah is, ‘There is no God but J", 
and Israel is His prophet’ (Wellh. Gesch, p. 117). 

This universalism, indeed, could, according to 
the notions of most, realize itself only through 
the forms of Judaism. Non-Israelites must submit 
to the yoke of Israel’s law. In post-exilic times the 
exclusion from the community of all who would 
not adopt the drastic reforms of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, enabled one and the same standard to be 
applied to the purified remnant. Hence, ‘in P 
the gir is placed practically on the same footing 
as the native Israelite ; he enj oys the same rights 
(Nu 35^®, cf. Ezk 47^-*), and is bound by the same 
laws, whether civil (Lv 24^-), moral and religious 
(]8-®20^ 24^®, cf. Ezk 14^), or ceremonial (Ex 12^^, 
Lv IG‘^9 17®- 1-* 221^ Nu 15i^- 3® IQi®) ; the 

principle, “ One law shall there be for the home- 
born and for the stranger,” is repeatedly affirmed 
(Ex 12'i‘\ Lv 24-“, Nu IS^®- 1®* “^), the only specified 
distinctions being that the if he would keep 
the passover’ (which under no circumstances is 
the foreigner permitted to do), ‘must be 

circumcised (Ex 12'‘®), and that an Israelite in 
servitude with him may be redeemed before the 
jubilee (Lv 25^®^-), a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite (v.**®**)’ 
(Driver, Deut. p. 165). 

After the definite breach with the Samaritans 
(Neh 13^®^'), and the establishment of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim (Jos. Ant. XI. viii.), the propa- 
gandist activity of Jerus. would be stimulated, 
and it would be felt that the way was more clear 
to work. There may be a reminiscence of this 
policy and its results in what the Chronicler 
reports to have taken place in the reign cf 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 30i^*, cf. 1 Ch 13^, 2 Ch ^ As 
ScliLirer points out, the word ger has already in P 
advanced far on to its later use as proselyte 
{'irpocT'ifiXvTos, which frequently in LXX represents 
i: of MT). This meaning appears completely 
established in the Mishna, where gSr denotes one 
who by circumcision and complete adoption of 
Israel’s laws has become incorporated with the 
covenant people. If this last sense was intended 
to be brought out with special distinctness, the 
phrase (‘ righteous stranger ’) was used. For 
in the oiiginal sense of a stranger dwelling in 

srael, the Mishnic formula was m (in OT 
these terms are parallel in Gn 23^, Lv 25-^- 
1 Ch 29^5, Ps 39^-*), which in mediaeval Judaism 
became 13 = a stranger dwelling within the 

gates of Israel (cf. Ex 20^®, Dt 5^* 14^i 24^^). The 
use of *13 to designate a converted Gentile became 
finally so well established that a verb (occurring 
in the Mishna) was formed from it, ‘to be- 
come a convert’ (Schurer, EJP ii. ii. 315). 

The battle which had been fought and gained by 
Ezra and Nehemiah had indeed to be fought over 
again more than once in Jewish history, notably 
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in the Gr. period by the Maccabees (which 
see) ; but for the further elucidation of the sub- 
ject we must refer the reader to such articles as 
Hasid^axs, Pharisee, Proselyte. 

Literature.— Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellung d. Isr. u. 
d. Jud. zu d. Fremden (to which the same obligations are due 
as in art Foreigner) ; W. R. Smith, RSlhfl , Kinship, etc. 42f., 
259, OTJC'i 342 n. ; Driver, Deut. 126, 165, 175 ; Kuenen, Del. JSsir. 

1 . 182 f., 11 . 259 f.; Schurer, HJF ii. ii. 315; Reuss, A.T. ii. 
28 f. ; Ellicott on Eph 219 ; Oremer, Bih.-Theol, Lex. s -ro-poixci- 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339 1 J, A. SeLBIE. 

GERA (NT). — Mentioned as one of Benjamin’s 
sons in Gn 4QP-, omitted in Nu 26®®"^®. Acc. to 
1 Ch 8 ^- 5* G. is a son of Bela and a grandson of 
Benjamin. Gera w^as evidently a well-known Ben- 
jamite clan, to which belonged Ehud (Jg 3^® -where 
see Moore’s note) and Shimei (2 S 16® 19^®* 1 K 

2 ®). See Genealogy. 

GERAH.— See Weights and Measures. 

GERAR (IT) Tepapa). — This place, as identified 
on existing maps, is about 6 miles from Gaza, a 
little W. of S., and perhaps 25 miles from Beer- 
sheba in a direction N. of W. Gerar is mentioned 
in OT in the history of the time of king Asa 
and in that of the patriarchs. In Asa’s time it 
was one of several cities in that region (2 Ch 
I 41 J. 14 1 Ch 4 ®^ Gerar should possibly be 
substituted for Gedor of MT. The LXX reads 
Tepapa. See Gedor). In the earlier time, G. is 
the region where Abraham and Isaac came into 
contact with a king or kings named Abimelech. 
The site as now identified is well within the 
territory properly known as the land of the Philis- 
tines. The region as mentioned in Ch and Gn 
must have extended far to the S., and far enough 
to the E. to cover part of what is elsewhere known 
as the Negeb, or S. country. 

Were the people \vhom Abrpliam and Isaac met 
in this region true Philistines? That is, did they 
belong to the same race that afterwards so often 
oppressed Israel ? Their essentially pastoral char- 
acter is no argument in the negative, for Israel 
was then also a pastoral people. The region is 
called the land of the Philistines (Gn 21 ®-* 3^), but 
that is not in itself decisive, for the writer uses 
the geog. terms belonging to his own time, and 
not necessarily to tlie time of Abraham. The 
people are called Philistines (Gn 26^* ^®), bul 

even that is not so conclusive as at first it seems, 
for the term may be merely geogTapliical, de- 
scribing the people who, in the time of Abraham, 
lived in the country which the writer knew as 
Philistine. But Abimelech seems to have been 
a Phil, name (Ps 34, title). Phichol, the '' captain 
of his host’ (Gn 26®®), is witness to the 

existence of military organization, such as cor- 
responds with the genius of the later Philistines. 
Ahuzzath (26®®) is naturally explained as one of 
the Phil, names in like Goliath. Add these 
confirmatory particulars to those above given, and 
we have proof of considerable strength identifying 
the Philistines of Isaac with those of later times, 

G, was a well-known place in the earlier cen- 
turies after Christ. A monastery was located 
there. The abbot Sylvanus, of the 4th cent., was 
celebrated ; and Marcion, bishop of G. , was one 
of the signatories of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. The Talm. writings know the district as 
Gerarki (Euseh. ; Jerome, Onomast. ; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. vi. 32, ix. 7 ; Schwarz, Pal, p. 109). 
Travellers of the present cent, have given a good 
deal of attention to this region, e.g. Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 350 ; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 159 ; 
Robinson, Researches, i. 189, ii. 43, 44. See also 
PEFSt, 1871, p. 84 ; 1875, pp. 102, 164 ; 1881, p. 38 ; 
and Sayce, Pat. Pal. 181, 189. W. J. Beecher. 
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GrERASA (r^para, VepcKTriPoL ). — In the RV * Gera- 
senes ’ takes the place of ‘ Gadarenes ’ in Mk 5^ 
Lk ; with these exceptions the expression ‘ the 
country of the Gerasenes’ does not occur in the 
Bible. See Gabara, Gerasenes. 

Jerome [ad Obad, 1) states that Gilead was called 
in his day Gerasa, and it is possible that the term 
‘ country of the Gerasenes ^ (or Gilead) may have 
extended as far as the Lake of Gennesaret ; but as 
Gilead is usually supposed to have been terminated 
on its northern boundary by the Hieromax, it 
seems more probable that the ‘country of the 
Gerasenes’ (Mk 5b refers to a town of the name of 
Gerasa on the eastern shore of Gennesaret (see 
Gerasenes, and cf. Origen, Op^j. 4, p. 140). 
According to Ptolemy (v. 15), Gerasa was a city of 
C<ele-Syria (which included Gilead), 35 miles from 
Pella ; and Pliny describes it (v. 18), Gerasa being 
read for Galasa, as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
which was built or rebuilt, colonized and endowed 
with privileges on the conquest of Syria by the 
Romans, B.C. 65 (Stephanas, Ethnic,). Eusebius 
{Onomast, s.v.) describes the Decapolis as that part 
of Persea ‘that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara.’ Josephus [BJ ill. iii. 3) places Gerasa in 
the district of Persea, east of Jordan, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert, and mentions it in connexion 
with Pella and Philadelphia [BJ I. iv. 8). Epi- 
phanius {Adu. Ecer. i. and ii.) describes Decapolis as 
around Pella and Basanets, and speaks of the fountain 
of Gerasa of Arabia. Jamblicus states that it was 
colonized by veterans of Alexander the Great, 
which is not improbable from its proximity to Pella, 
which was probably colonized in this manner. 

The early history of Gerasa is unknown ; it first 
appears in history as an important fortified city in 
the account of i.s capture (c. 83 B.C. ; BJ I. iv. 8) 
by Alexander Jannaius, the Hasmoniean king of 
I the Jews, Having subdued Pella, he directed his 
march on the city of Gerasa, lured by the treasures 
of Theodorus, son of Zeno, and, having hemmed in 
the garrison by a triple wall of circumvallation, 
carried, the place by assault. In Ant. xiir. xv. 3 
Pella is called Dios, or placed close to it, and 
Gerasa is called Essa. In a.d. 65 Gerasa, as one of 
the cities of Decapolis, was probably rebuilt by the 
Romans. On the revolt of the Jews against the 
Roman dominion they laid waste the villages of 
the^ Syrians and their neighbouring cities, among 
which were Gerasa and Pella ; and ‘ every city was 
divided into two armies, encamped one against 
another ’ ; but the Gerasenes did no harm to those 
Jews who abode amongst them, and even conducted 
those who wished it as far as their border [BJ ii. 
XV. 1, 5). Shortly after this, Vespasian sent Lucius 
Annius to Gerasa with an army, who took the 
city and slew a thousand young men, and plundered 
and burned the city [BJ iv. ix. 1). Nothing 
further is heard of Ci-erasa in history ; but during 
the peaceful age of the Antonines (A.D. 138 to 180) 
it attained a position of the greatest prosperity, and 
was adorned by monuments, which, still existing, 
show that it became one of the most important cities 
of Syria. It subsequently became tlie seat of a 
bishopric, and the name of one of its prelates is 
found amongst those who were present at the 
Council of Clialcedon. There is no evidence that 
the city was ever inhabited by the Arabs after the 
Roman and Byzantine period. In the Talmudic 
writings and in Jerome, Gerash and GOead are 
synonymous. Reland states that coins of Gerasa 
exist, showing the worship of Artemis in the 
temple there in 2nd cent. (cf. Schurer, UJB II. i. 
118). During the Crusades Baldwin (a.d. 1121) 
besieged a castle constructed of large stones called 
Jarras, supposed to be Gerasa ; but William of Tyre, 
in speaking of the siege, makes the distance not far 
fioni the Jordan ; and as Gerasa has no appearance 


of having been occupied by any settled population 
since its destruction during the Byzantine period, 
it was probably some other castle that Baldwin 
attacked. 

It is probable that the fountains and waters of 
Palestine, wdiere conveniently situated, inark the 
sites of tow’ns and villages from the eailiest times, 
and that the splendid perennial stream and foun- 
tains of J crash must have been chosen as a position 
for a tow'n at a very early date. No identification, 
how’ever, appears to have been attomi)ted with any 
success except that by Sir George Grove wfith reler- 
ence to Ramoth-gilead. He points out that if 
Ramoth-gilead and Ramath-mizpah are identical, a 
more northern position than es-Salt w^ould seem 
inevitable, and that the Arabic version of the 
Bk. of Joshua gives Baynat el-Jerash^ thus identi- 
fying the Gerasa of the classical geographers with 
ftamah of Gilead. The Jewish traveller Parchi 
says that ‘Gilead is at present Dj erash ’ (Zunz in 
Asher’s Benjamin, 405). See Ramoth-Gilead. 

Jerdsh is situated in the Bdlca of the modern 
Arabs, near their best pasture ground, which is 
referred to in the Bible (Dt 3^® 4"^ ; see Driver’s 
note) as plains [mtshCy'), in RV ‘tablelands,’ thus 
having the same signification, to a limited extent, 
as the Arabic name Jerdsh. 

There can be no doubt that the very remarkable 
ruins still existing in good preservation in the 
highlands of Gilead, called Jerdsh, represent the 
remains of the Roman city of Gerasa of tlie time of 
the Antonines ; and although these ruins, so far as 
they have yet been observed, are distinctly attri- 
butable to the 2nd to 5th cents. , there is no reason- 
able doubt that they are built on the site of the 
earlier Greek city of Gerasa. This locality is 
mentioned by Yakflbi in the 7th cent, as being in 
his time one of the towns of the Jordan Provinces, 
and the poet A1 Mutanabbi praises the fertility of 
Jey'dsh. Yakfit in the 13th cent., who had not 
himself seen the spot, describes it as a ‘ groat city 
now in ruins ’ through which runs a stream w'hicli 
turned many mills, and relates that the Jerdsh 
mountains contained many villages. 

Jerdsh is beautifully situated in the highlands of 
Gilead, 20 miles east of the Jordan, the same 
distance north of 'Ammdn (Philadelphia), 22 miles 
from Fdhel (Pella), and 6 miles north of Wady 
Zerka (Jabhok). It is 1900 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean, in the midst of hills rising from 
500 to 600 ft. higher, until the tablelands [mishOr), 
called by the Arabs Belha, are reached, which 
during part of the year are rich pasture, and for a 
short period in the autumn appear to be desert. 
The city occupies a considerable portion of a shallow 
valley, the ruins stretching some way up the lime- 
stone hills ; and through the midst runs a delightful 
perennial stream fringed with oleanders, and tailing 
about 1000 ft. before reaching the Zerha, 6 miles 
to south.^ The city is surrounded by walls, built in 
the outline of an irregular nine-sided polygon, 
about 3000 yards in circumference, the stream 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts : the 
greater portion to the west, on which side are all 
the public buildings ; the private buildings occupy- 
ing the east side of the stream and tJie higher 
ground' to the west. The site of the city is un- 
dulating and full of knolls, affording most excellent 
positions for public buildings. The walls of the 
city are much decayed, and in some parts have been 
quite removed — they have been 8 ft. thick, and 
are built of small squared stones of limestone. 
There have been at least six gates in the wall — 
three to west, one to east, and the two principal 
north and south gates. Between these two gates 
runs a paved road with a double row of columns 
on the west side of the stream, close to it on tlnr 
north and about 100 yards from it on the south ; 
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tlie public buildings are constructed in connexion 
with this main thoroughfare. They were all of about 
the same date, and, taking it all together, this city 
is the most complete example of the Roman work 
of the time of the Antonines in Syria. They are 
constructed^ on one general plan, and cannot be 
considered in architectural remains to be inferior 
to Palmyra, though the ruins of the latter cover a 
far larger area. Reference to the works of AYood 
and Dawkins and the photographs taken by Pal. 
Exploi\ Fiend in 1867 v ill show that each city has 
a distinct architectural character. 

On approaching Jerdsh from the south, attention 
is attracted by a line arch of triumph of decorated 
stone in the Corinthian order, with three arched 
passages and a front of 80 ft. , leading to a paved 
I Roman road running for about 300 yaids northerly 
to the southern gate of the city. On the left-hand 
side is a naumackia or theatre for naval contests, 
about 700 ft. by 300 ft., with its arena below the 
level of the surrounding ground, in order that it 
might be tilled from an aqueduct which supplied 
water from the stream. On the left, among the 
hills, is the Necropolis, and sarcophagi of black 
basalt with Roman devices are to be seen lying 
about. The southern gate is in ruins, but it is 
similar in appearance to the triumphal arch. The 
main street on entering the city bears to the left, 
leading to an oval colonnade or hippodrome, 310 
ft. by 230 ft., lined with columns 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, with capitals of the Ionic order, support- 
ing a plain entablature. Immediately to the left 
on entering the city are a large theatre and a 
temple. The theatre facing north is open, and is 
constructed to seat over 2000 people, with a closed 
stage 110 ft. across ; it is lavishly decorated in the 
Corinthian order. The temple facing nearly east 
is peripteral, measuring 110 ft. by 85 ft. along the 
Avails outside the cell; the columns are 4 ft. in 
diameter and spaced at 12 ft. intervals from centre 
to centre. Near the northern end of the hippo- 
drome the main street, 22 ft. Avide, leads in a 
straight line direct to the north gate, and is adorned 
Avitli a roAV of columns on each side Avith Corinthian 
capitals supporting an entablature. The columns 
are about 3 ft. or more in diameter. The road, 
22 ft. Avide, is paved Avitli hsird stone, whit;h has 
still the marks of chariot Avheels, and at the sides 
are raised pavements for foot passengers. At a 
distance of about 100 yards is a cross street at right 
angles, also with a double row of columns, leading 
up the hill on the left to the Avest gate, and to the 
right over the stream by a Roman bridge; four 
large pedestals, 12 ft. square, at the cross streets 
still remain, where statues once adorned the city. 
About 50 yards from the cross streets are sonie 
ruined palaces, with columns 4 ft. in diameter, with 
fragments of Egyptian rose granite and remains of 
frieze, cornice, and pediment, on Avhich decorations 
have been lavished with great exuberance, AAith an 
inscription apparently containing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A. D. 161-180); and at 
about 100 yards from the cross street, both right 
and left, are the remains of a series of handsome 
buildings, one a basilica, grouped in relation to the 
j great temple of the Sun, Avhich stands on a natural 
eminence nearly in the centre of the city in the 
western quarter. The temple facing the east 
measures round the Avails of cell 89§ ft. by 44|- ft., 
the platform is 14 ft. wide on each side. It has at 
the entrance 12 columns, 5 ft. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 12^ ft. from centre to centre ; 11 of 
these magnificent columns still remain in sitUy 10 
of them surmounted by their Corinthian capitals. 
All the buildings about the temple have been 
highly ornamented. From an inscription copied by 
Burckhardt it would appear that these buildings 
were eriicted in the time of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 


138-161, Proceeding farther north we come to a 
second street of intei sections, with a handsome 
rotunda ov^er the intei section ; the cross stieet 
leads on the left to another theatre, and on the 
right to an extensive building supposed to have 
been a bathing establishment. The theatre is not 
so large as that to the south, and has an open stage 
or scene. On the east bank of the river to the 
north is another Corinthian temple facing west, a 
very unusual aspect for temples o± the 2nd and 3rd 
cents, in Palestine. 

There are many other ruins of public buildings 
not enumerated whose identity has not been 
established, and a number of inscriptions (more 
than ten), two of which, near the ruins of a building 
supposed to have been a church, south of the 
temple of the Sun, refer to the establishment of 
Christianity and the discontinuance of pagan Avor- 
ship of about 5th cent., an imporiam: piece of 
evidence in connexion A\ith the subject m Syria 
(Conder, Pal&stine,^ p. 180). The stream which 
runs through J crash is principally fed from springs 
Avitliin the city on east side. There are very fuU 
accounts of J crash in the travels of Buckingham, 
Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, but no recent sur- 
veys have been made. J crash Avas visited by 
the present Avriter in 1867, and a sketch plan 
of the city was made and several plans of temples, 
Avhich have not yet been published. Fifteen 
photographs of ruins also were taken, Avhich 
tave been published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. C. Wareei^. 

GERASENES. — The country of the Gerasenes 
(AV of Mt 8-® Gergesenes; Mt 5^ Lk 8-^ Gaia- enes ; 
RV in Mt Gadarenes, in Mk and Lk Gerasenes) is 
referred to in NT only in connexion with the east- 
ingout of the legion of demons and their entry into 
the herd of swine. There are three distinct read- 
ings of the name of the people in the MSS— Gerge- 
senes, Gadarenes, Gerasenes— as the f olloAving table 
wiR show : — 

Mt ^ Mk^ Lk ^ 

B Ttpaffviym VtpettrviveSv 

H VaZetpviVuv V&pyig".') Tzpatrvivm VspyttTKvSv 

A (wanting) Vothxp'A^m Xf^^«-p^v'2v 

0 Voc.lce,p7}vm (03 TspySir.) Toclxpr.vm Tspcctrrtvuj (C^ Ff/^yir.) 

D (wanting) Vzpdtrkvm VtpotcvivSv 

Thus, as WH { App. p. 11) point out, documentpy 
evidence shows that Tahaprivusv is the true reading 
in Mt, VepdcrivGiv in Mk and Lk. 

The miracle took place ‘on the other side’ of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, which is ‘over against 
Galilee’ [i e. on the eastern side of the lake) (Lk 
8-'^* ^®). And Avhen Jesus ‘ Avas come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out of the tombs a 
man Avuth an unclean spirit, avIio had his dwelling 
in the tombs’ (Mk 5-). This clearly indicates that 
the tombs were close to the shore of the lake, and 
from the folloAving passages it appears that the 
tombs and city were in the proximity : Lk 8‘-^ 

‘ There met him a certain man out of the city who 
had devils . . . and abode not in any house but 
in the tombs.’ From the following it appears that 
the hills ran up directly from the coast of ' the lake ; 
Lk 8=^^ ‘Now there Avas there a herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountains . . . and the herd 
rushed doAvn the steep into the lake, and Avere 
choked.* 

From this it is certain that ‘ the country of 
the Gerasenes’ cannot refer to the city of Gerasa 
in Gilead {Jerdsh), as Gerasa is an inland town 
east of Jordan, near Philadelphia, toAvards Arabia 
{BP III. iii. 3, 4), Avhich has certainly been identi- 
fied AA’ith the ruins of Jerdsh. It also appears that 
Gadara cannot he the city spoken of in the incident, 
as it (noAv Umm ^eis) is situated about six or more 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret on the 
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fiiimmit of a high hill with the deep gorge of the 
river Hieiomax {Jarmijih') at its foot, cutting it off 
from the broad plain shelving down to the lake. 
There was, however, a district attached to the city 
of Gadara, and it is possible that a place on the 
lake called Gerasa (not the Gerasa of the pre- 
ceding art. ) lay within Gadarene territory. Gadara 
was but 6 miles S.E. of the southern extremity of 
the lake, and Jos. ( Vita, 9, 10) mentions Gadarene 
villages close to the lake side. According to 
Josephus, however [BJ iv. vii. 3), Gadara was the 
capital of Persea, which did not extend north of 
the Hieromax. It is not improbable, however, that 
during the many vicissitudes of the administration 
cbccorded to Gadara its jurisdiction may have ex- 
tended up the eastern side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret at the time the miracle occurred. 

The problem, then, is to find a site on the east side 
of the lake which satisfies the biblical description 
and shows traces of the city and tombs. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Thomson {The 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), through the identifica- 
tion of the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on the eastern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret, nearly half-way 
down from the northern end, south of the Wady 
see further and especially Schumacher, The 
Janldn, 179). Wilson states ernsalem, 

p. 368) that about a mOe south of this the hills, 
which everywhere else on the eastern side are 
recessed from half to three-quarters of a mile from 
the w'ater’s edge, approach within 40 ft. of it. They 
do not terminate abruptly, but there is a steep 
even slope, 'which we would identify with the 
‘ steep place ’ dovm which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea. Macgregor {Roh Roy on the 
Jordan, p. 423) states, ‘Between Wady Samahh 
and Wady Fib there are at least four distinct 
localities where every feature in the Scripture 
account of this incident may be found in com- 
bination ; above them are rocks with caves in 
them, very suitable for tombs.’ Thomson states 
that there are ancient tombs in the high grounds 
about the ruins of Kersa. Gergesa and Gerasa may 
thus be variations of the same name which is now 
found under the form of Kersa, Chersa, or Gersa, 
which now exist close to Wady Samalch, subject 
to the various pronunciations according to whether 
the people are from the hill country, or the plain, 
or from the desert. The name Gergesenes appears 
to be similar to that of a Canaanitish tribe (GlR- 
GASHITES) which, according to Jos 24^^ would 
appear ^ to have been located west of Jordan, 
but which Jerome {Comm, ad Gen. xv.) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen also {0pp. 
iv. 140) alludes to the city Gergesa, which stood 
formerly on the eastern side of the lake, and to 
the precipitous descent to the Avater down which 
the swine rushed. A village, Gergesa, on a hill 
above the lake, is also mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome {OS'^ p. 256, 14 ; p. 162, 18). 

C. Warren. 

GERGESENES.-See Gerasenes, 

GERIZIM (n'nj in har Gerizzim, the modem 
Jehel et-T4r ). — This important mountain faces its 
northern companion Ebal, having in the narrow 
pass between them the town of Nfiblus (Neapolis), 
the ancient Shechem. Its height, 2849 ft., makes 
it lower than the other by 2 ^ ft., but it has far 
surpassed it in historical and religious associations. 
The cleft between them (to which possibly the 
mountain owes its name) presents the only pass 
from east to west in the mountain range of 
Ephraim, and, being also on the main road from 
north to south, its facility of access and central 
position in the land marked it out as an important 
place in the kingdom of Israel. 

To-day, as the sacred place of the little Samari- 


tan community, it is interesting chiefiy as a 
monument to the vitality of religious prejudice. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch contains a verse giving 
express commandment that an altar should be 
built on Mt. Gerizim, making it ratlier than 
Ebal or the temple-rock of Jemsalem the first and 
central shrine of the chosen people and the re- 
vealed law. This knowledge of the will of the 
Almighty is thus confined to a small and dwindling 
company in a Syrian village, the rest of the world, 
both Jews and Gentiles, being in darkness and 
error ; and the assumption is to them one of com- 
fort and complacency. The Samaritans and their 
Mt. Gerizim thus form the world’s memorial of 
sectarianism, after the manner of Natural History 
showing at once the grub and the leaf it lives upon. 

The top of the mountain is broad, bare, and 
rocky, and among the sacred places scattered over 
it some refer to the Bible narrative, others to 
Samaritan events, and others to Christian history. 
1 . Fatriarchal . — Abraham entered the Promised 
Land by the pass of Gerizim, encamping at 
Shechem by the oak of Moreh, Gn 12 ® (J). _ Geri- 
zim is also claimed, as against Mt. Moriah in 
Jerusalem, to have been the mountain to which 
Abraham was directed when commanded to offer 
up Isaac, Gn 22 - (li). Much discussion has taken 
place over this locality, the evidence bearing 
chiefly on points of distance, conspicuousness, and 
the meaning of the words Moreh and Moriah. 
The Scripture account scarcely encourages such 
attempted precision, as its reference is merely to 
‘one of the mountains,’ the words ‘of Moriah’ 
being an undoubted gloss. On the whole, Gerizim 
or some neighbouring height accords best with the 
Bible description. 

The Samaritans point to a trench on the S.E. 
end of the Gerizim summit as the sjiot where 
Isaac was laid on the altar. The Jews and Moslems 
agree with the Samaritans in attaching great im- 
portance to this trial by sacrifice in the life cf 
Abraham, Jewish tradition stating that Isaac said 
to his father, ‘Bind me fast,’ and the Moslems 
making Ishmael, whom they substitute for Isaac, 
surpass this zeal by saying, ‘ Bo not bind me.’ 

Samaritan tradition, arguing from the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Salem, makes Gerizim 
the place where Abraham was met by Melchizedek 
and the king of distant Sodom (Gn 14^’^^***). It is 
also connected with Jacob, who, on his return 
from Paddan-aram, bought ‘ the parcel of ground ’ 
for his encampment at Shechem, Gn 33^®"^® (E). 
In addition to this, the Samaritans point to a 
spot on the summit called Khurbet Laiizeh, as the 
place where Jacob slept, and had the vision of 
divine protection and promise, Gn 28^^^* (E). 

2 . Israelite. — Ebal and Gerizim were the 
mountains on whose sides the tribes assembled 
under Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
to hear the curses and the blessings connected with 
the observance of the law (Dt 27^^* Jos 

333 . 34 )^ Gerizim was probably selected in preference 
to Ebal as the mount of blessing, because to one 
looking eastwards it was on the right hand, the 
side of good fortune (see Driver on Dt ID^). The 
Samaritans ^oint out a piece of flat rocky ground 
as the site of Joshua’s altar and their own temple. 

The distance from Ai, taken along with the 
position of Ebal and Gerizim in the centre of a 
hostile country, has offered a difficulty to the 
acceptance of the above narrative in Deutero- 
nomy. A solution was attempted by Eusebius 
{Onom. sac.'^ 253), Epiphanius, and others, by 
referring Ebal and Gerizim to localities nearer 
the Jordan Valley. But their connexion with 
Shechem, to which Josephus {Ant. xi. viii. 6 ), 
Eusebius, and Jerome themselves refer, hm 
always discountenanced such a theory. 
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Gerizim comes again into prominence when 
Jotham delivered his highly hgurative parable to 
the treacherous elders of Shechem (Jg 9 ^"^^). 

Tradition has represented these two mountains 
as brought under the spell of the blessings and 
curses once pronounced upon them, declaiing 
Gerizim to be beautiful and fertile, while Ebal is 
bare and barren 3 but at the present day they show 
the similarity that might be expected from their 
proximity, elevation, and composition. 

3. Samaritan. — It is well known that the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Gerizim which 
henceforth became the lival of the temple 
at Jerusalem in historical claims and sanctity 
as a religious centre. The occasion that led to 
its erection, acc. to Josephus {Ant. XI. viii. 2, 4), 
was the marriage between Manasseh of the high- 
priestly family in Jerusalem and the daughter of 
Sanballat. This union, and many similar inter- 
marriages, created the desire for an independent 
sanctuary, that would be free from the dictation 
of the Jerusalem authorities. It is practically 
certain that Josephus’ chronology here is incorrect. 
He places the erection of the schismatic temple in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to him, authorized its erection ; but there can be 
little doubt that the temple on Gerizim was built 
a century earlier (c. 432 B.C.) by the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite referred to in Neh 13-^ (cf. 
inUr alios, Ryle, Cation ofOT, 91 f.). This Samari- 
tan temple lasted at least till the time of the 
Maccabees, when it was probably destroyed 
(ri. 110 B.C) by John Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xill. ix. 1 ; 
Wars, I. ii. 6 ). To what extent this rivalry as to 
the proper site of worship survived in the time of 
Christ, is seen in the proverbial hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, and in the arguments urged 
by the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well ( Jn 4-'>* 

' 4. Christian . — The most conspicuous ruins in 
Gerizim at the present day are those called in 
Arabic el-KnkCah, ' the fortress.’ We have here 
the remains of the church built by the Christians 
in the reign of Zeno in a.d. 475^ which, having 
been destroyed by the Samaritans, was afterwards 
enlarged aiid fortified by Justinian in 530. See 
Samaritans. 

The most interesting link with the past is the 
yearly celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
its summit. As the sun sets on the Passover Eve, 
tiie seven lambs are slain, ceremonially examined, 
and roasted in the oven pit. At midnight the 
covering is removed, and the flesh is eaten by the 
standing elders with their families in the im- 
piovized tents. Anything left over is scrupulously 
collected and consumed, so that the letter cf the 
commandment may be kept. 

Literature. — Robinson, BRP ii. 274 ft’.; SWP ii. 348 ff.; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestme (Index) ; Gudrin, Sarnarie, i. 
424 ff. ; Thomson, Land and the Book (Index) ; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 220, 222; G. A. Smith, HGJIL 119 1, 384 n. 2; Conder, 
Tent-Work, ch ii. : Murray, Guide-book to Syria (Index) ; 
Briv er on Dt ; Baudissin, Stud, z Sem. Rel.-ges. ii. 2.52. 

G. M. Mackie. 

^EEON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 x\Iac 6 ^, according to which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes sent y^povra ’Adrjvalov (AV and RV ‘an old 
man of Athens,’ RVm ‘ Geron an Athenian’) ‘to 
compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their 
fathers.’ 

GERRENTANS rCov TepprjvQv, A Tewrjppv, 
AV Gerrhenians, 2 Mac IS^’^). — When Lysias, 
recalled from Pal. by troubles in Syria, made 
peace with Judas Maccabaeus in B.C. 162, he^ left 
Hegemonides as commandant ‘from Ptolemais to 
the G.’ (AV wrongly, ‘made him — i.e. Judas — 
principal governor,’ etc. ). The true reading and the 
people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 
of 1 Mac 11 ®^ suggests some place near the border 
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of Egypt; but Gerxha, between Pelusium and 
Rhinoeolura, was in Egyptian territory. Swald 
{Hist., Eng. tr. v. 319) suggested that the wonl 
should be understood of the inhabitants of Gerar, 
an ancient Phil, city S.E. of Gaza; and this view 
is supported by cod. 55, which reads Vepapr]vQiv (see 
RVm). On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar 
(3].-i«), i.e. Gezeror Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf. 

1 Mac 15-^-^). H. A. White. 

GEKSHOM (DieJ-u or Dtjni). — 4. The firstborn son of 
Moses and Zipporali (Ex 2-^=18'^ both JE, 1 Ch 
23^®). In the two tormer passages tut wwiter ex- 
plains the name as though it were connected with 
*13 ‘a sojourner’ and d-^ ‘there,’ cf. the LXX form 
Tr}pa-dp, (Ex 2--^ = 18^). Unless Ex 4-® (.1) gives ns 
an account of his circumcision we know nothing 
further of G.’s life, but there are a few scattered 
notices of his descendants. In the pre-Massoreti< 
text of Jg supported by some cursive MSS of 
the LXX, Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
of Moses, is said to have officiated, as priest of 
the sanctuary of J" at Dan, and it is added that 
the office was held by members of the family until 
the Captivity. The* MT here reads Manasseh for 
Moses ; so LXX, A, B, L. See Moore, in loc. In 
1 Ch 23^^ it is stated that the sons of Moses were 
reckoned amongst the tribe of Levi, i.e. in con- 
tradistinction to the Aaronite branch of the family, 
who were consecrated for special purposes. Lastly, 
from 1 Ch 26-*^ we learu that in the time of David 
a son of G. named Shebuel was ‘ruler over the 
treasuries,’ cf. 23^^' 24-*^ (Shubael). 2 . Gershon, the 
eldest son of Levi (1 Ch 6 ^^* «-• 15^). See 

next article. 3. A descendant of Phinehas who 
journeyed with Ezra from Babylon to Jems. 
(Ezr 8-“). W. C. Allen. 

GERSHON (|Vc?-i 3 , called also Gershom, mjna or 
Dttm, 1 Ch 17. ‘-io- 'I'J- 71 | 57 j^ — data 
about G. and his family come from P and the 
Chronicler, the latter, however, ^ adding nothing to 
P’s account with regard to G. himself. Accoiding 
to these writers he was the firstborn of the three 
sons of Levi (Ex Nu 3'^ 1 Ch 6 '- 2P), born 
before the migration of Jacob and his family into 
Egypt (Gn 46^^). He had two sons, Libni (for 
wliom we find Ladan in 1 Ch 23”^ 26-^) and Shimei 
(Ex 6 ^’, Nu S-^, i Ch 6 ^’'* -“). This is all that we know 
of G. personally, but of tlie fortunes of his descend- 
ants we have fuller particulars. Their history 
falls into three periods— ( 1 ) the wilderness wander- 
ings ; ( 2 ) the monarchy ; (3) after the Exile. 

1 . At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Smai, the Gershonites were 
divided into two families, the Libnites and the 
Shimeites (Nu 3-^^). The whole number of males 
from a month old was 7500 (3“-^), and between 
30 and 50 years of age 2630^ (4-^'® Their 

position in the camp was behind the tabernaeic 
westward ( 3 -^), and their chief at this time was 
Eliasaph the son of Lael (S-’^). The office assigned 
to them by P during the wilderness wandering 
was the carrying of the curtains, the coverings, 
the screens, and the hangings of the tabernacle 
and of the Tent of Meeting, together with the 
accompanying cords and instruments (3-®"^^ 
lO^*^). In this they were to be at the command of 
Aaron, and were superintended by Ithamar his son 
( 4 ^''-^). Two waggons and four oxen were assigned 
to them for this service {T). In this respect of 
office the Gershonites were preceded by the younger 
family, the Kohathites. The G. are also mentioned 
at the time of the census taken by Moses and 
Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(26®^). At the allotment of Levitieal cities by 
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Joshua and Eleazar after the entry into Pal., 
thirteen cities in the territories of eastern Man- 
asseli, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali were assigned 
to tile Gershonites (Jos 2 E- [P]=i Ch 6 ®-*'^^-^^). 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chionicler, we have several references to the Ger- 
shoiiites.'*' The G. family of Asaph, together with 
the Kohathite family of Heman and the Merarite 
family of Ethan orJednthun, were, aec. tothiswunter, 
specially set apart to administer the temple music 
(cf. 1 Ch 25^'”^ ; and see Asaph). Consequently, 
at the bringing of the ark into Jerus., of the 130 
Gershonites under the leadership of J oel who are 
said to have been present (1 Ch 15'^), Asaph and 
certain others took part in the music 
Descendants of the two families of Ladan (for 
Lihni) and Shimei are mentioned as ‘ heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses (1 Ch 23'^"^^), and the sons and grand- 
sons of Ladan are spoken of as superintendents of 
the treasuries at this time (1 Ch 29®). In 
1 Ch 20 ^ the marginal reading Ebiasaph should be 
followed. Further, in the reign of Hezekiah G. are 
nientioned as taking part with the other Levites 
in the cleansing of the temple (2 Ch 29'-- ^^), and 
In 2 Ch 35^® the Asaphite singers are recorded 
as present when the passover was kept in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. 

3. In the period after the Exile we hear a good 
deal of the Asaphite branch of the singers. When 
Zernbbabel returned to Jerusalem, 128 Asaphites 
(or 148 ace. to Neh 7“^) were included amongst his 
followers (Ezr 2 ^^). At the laying of the founda- 
tion of the temple, Asaphites are found leading 
the music (Ezr 3^*^), and special provision appears 
to have been made for them (iNeh 11 “=^: cf. also 
1 Ch 9^5^ Neh IF^ 1235 ). 

The name Gershonites (n:ri:n) occurs Nu 321 . 23.24 
424 . 27. 28 2057 ^ Jos 2133 , 1 Qh 23^ 2 Ch 29^-3^ They are 
elsewhere called ‘ the sons of Gershon ’ (Ex 6 ^"^, Nu 
^ 8.25 422 . 38.41 <77 lo^'^), OT ‘the children of Gershon’ 
(Jos 21 ® ^), or ‘ the sons of Gershom ’ (1 Ch 6 ^"^* 

150- P'or their history see above. In 1 Ch 26-^ the 
word is applied in sing, to Ladan, in 29® to Jehiel. 

W. C. Allen. 

GERSON (A FTjpcTiinf^ B Tapoor^ro/^oj), 1 Es — 
fn Ezr 8*3 Gershom. 

GERUTH - CHIMHAM (dhod nni ^erS, DmD3 '2 
Kethihh) Jer 4F^. — A khan (?) which possibly de- 
rived its name from Chimham, the son of Bafzillai 
the Gileadite, 2 S 19®^^*. See Chimham. Instead 
of we should almost certainly read nnii 
‘ hurdles,’ after Josephus and Aquila (see Graf). 

GESHAN (I^'J).— A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch247. 
Mod. editions of AY have Gesham, although the 
correct form, of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 

GESHEM {nm, Tijaafi, Neh 2’® 6^*3. jn 6® the 
form GasJimu occurs).— An Arabian, who is named 
along with Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah 
the Ammonite, as an opponent of Neh. during the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. He may have 
belonged to an Arab community, which, as we 
learn from the monuments, was settled by Sargon 
in Samaria c, B.c. 715 — this would explain his 
close connexion with the Samaritans ; or he may 
have been the chief of an Arab tribe dwelling in the 
S. ot Judah, in which case his presence would point 
to a coalition of all the neiglihouring peoples against 
Jerusalem. Since the internal administration of 
the Persian satraps was not sufficiently firm to 
prevent petty feuds among subject races ‘in distant 
parts of the empire, there is nothing unnatural in 

* must never be overlooked that it is the habit of the 

Lhronicler to carry back many of the arrangements of his own 
age to the time of David. 


the mention of an alliance of Samaritans, Arabians, 
Ashdodites, and Ammonites against the Jews 
(Neh 4’’'^'*). Geshem with liis confederates mocke«1 
Neh.’s intention of repairing the walls (2^^’) ; and 
when the walls were completed, he joined with 
Sanballat in inviting Neh. to a conference in the 
plain of Ono (6^®*). His authority was cited in 
support of the rumour that Neli. intended to rebel 
against the Persian king (6^). H. A. WHITE, 

GESHUR, GESHURITE n=)[7:n).— A small 

Aramsaan tribe whose territory, together with 
that of Maacah (wh. see), formed the \V". border of 
Bashan (Dt Jos 12® 13 ^^)^ The Gesliurites were 
not expelled by the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
whom their land had been allotted (Jos KF*^), and 
were still ruled by an independent king in tlie 
reign of ^ David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur (2 S 3*^), After the murder 
of his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of 
Aram ’ (2 S 15®). Geshur and Maacah were 
probably situated in the modern Jauldn (Smith, 
B.GIIL p- 548, n. 9), if they are not to be identified 
with it (Driver, Dent, p. 56 f.). In 1 Ch 2-^ Geshur 
and Aram are said to have taken the ‘ teiit- 
I villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
I strength of Jos 13- and 1 S 27®, it has been main- 
tained that there was another tribe of this name in 
the neighbourhood of the Philistines. Thb view 
has been recently revived by Honimel [ART p. 
237 ff. ), who regards Geshur as a contraction for 
G§-Ashflr or Gb-Shhr, ‘the lowland of Ashhr or 
Slihr,’ and identifies it with the extreme southern 
portion of Palestine between el-Arish (‘the brook 
of Egypt ’) and. Gaza (or Beersheba). According 
to Hommel, this tract of country was originally 
inhabited by the tribe of Asher {Ashur being 
treated as the ‘ broken ’ or internal plural form of 
Asher). But even if we could follow him in his 
view that Shdr (Gn 16^ 20^ 25^®, 1 S 15^) was 
merely a popular abbreviation oiAshilr (see >SlltJR), 
and that the latter was so called after the tribe of 
Asher, his derivation of Geshur must be rejected. 
Such a contraction as Geshur for G6-Ashfir or 
Gt-Rh'O.r (-)!ii7j for or x*-!), is entirely foreign 

to the Hebrew language ; and, further, the’meanmg 
of ge' (nu, constr. st. of nu) is not ‘lowland,’ but 
‘ravine’ or ‘glen.’ It is noteworthy that the B 
text of the LXX at 1 S 27® gives only one name, 
omitting Geshur, which is probably an incorrect 
gloss (see GiRZiTE). In the remaining passage 
(Jos 13-) the context (cf. vv.^^*^^) renders the 
present reading very suspicious ; possibly we 
should substitute nr (‘and all the inhabitants 
of Gezer’) for (‘and all the Gesliurites’). 

In the absence of further proof, therefore, we may 
conclude that the name Geshur was applied only 
to the country E. of the Jordan. 

In 2 S 2** ‘ Gesliurites’ (mu/.-n) should perhaps be 
substituted for ‘AsJiurites’ (n^iz^N.^). So vulg., 
Syr., and Thenius, Ewald, Wellhausen. Others 
prefer to read (‘ Asherites,’ cf. Jg P^). This 
is adopted by Kohler, Kamphausen, lOostermann, 
Budde, and others. J. F. Stennino. 

GESTURES. — !. An eme^Honal necessity of 
Oriental life. Gesture is much resorted to by 
Orientals in the communication of their thoughts 
and expression of their feelings. This does not 
prove them more emotional than Anglo-Saxons, 
if we^ use this term of sincerity of feeling and its 
practical and permanent influence upon conduct, 
but they have much greater facility and variety in 
its expression. Where we control our feelings, 
they are controlled •• by them, not because the 
feelings are always stronger, but because the con- 
trolling power is less. Tliey are more governed by 
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the impression of the moment, and the mood 
chaii'^es wnth the occasion that produced it. Thus 
the passage of a funeral procession through an 
Oriental town makes a reverent hush among the 
trades and traliic of the street, and the people stand 
mute and motionless like a guard of honour; 
among the aged and infirm, lips move in prayer, 
and eyes are Idled with tears ; but when the spec- 
tacle has passed, the return to other things is rapid, 
easy, and complete. 

In congenial company a jest may cause such 
merriment that one of the number will call out, 
‘The Lord cover (forgive) us tor this laughter!’ 
In the same way grief is vented to the point of 
physical reaction and dismissal. In lands that 
have given freedom to the press, there is an out- 
si)oken frankness about the statement of private 
intention and iiublic affairs, but the feelings of 
the heart are kept in hallowed reserve ; in the 
East, on the contrary, plans, motives, and ex- 
pectations are seldom stated simply and sincerely, 
but the expression of feeling is always profuse and 
exuberant. The strongest possible terms of devo- 
tion to God and attachment to friends are in 
constant use, but only one of themselves can tell 
when language is the symbol of feeling and when 
its substitute. In modern Syria, a mere child 
detected in theft or falsehood at school boldly 
calls heaven and earth to witness that he is 
innocent. In the Arabic grammar, emotional 
apostiophe is treated as a commonplace of daily 
speech, and rules are provided for adjuration and 
imprecation. Conversation is usually conducted 
in a loud tone of voice ; truth, in the interest of 
truth, is sympathetically exaggerated ; the simple 
‘yes’ and* ‘no’ of the European are regarded as 
cold and deficient in humanity. 

The Bible alounds in vivid narrative, and the 
dramatic form is approaclied in Job and Canticles, 
but neither among the Hebrews nor the Arabs has 
there been any dramatic literature in the European 
sense of the term. This may be largely due to the 
fjict that their speech is generally so figurative and 
animated. 

Such temperament and surroundings help to ex- 
plain the fact that the language of Orientals is so 
rich in ligure, and their spoken words to such an 
uimsual degree helped and harmonized by appro- 
priate gesture. 

2. Expressweness and variety of Oriental ejesture. 
— To the European, Oriental gesture is lacking 
in self - commjind and husbanded energy, and 
approaches grimace and contortion. The whole 
bwiy is pressed into the service. Two men engaged 
in naim dispute appear to be using the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. The body is one moment bent 
forNvard, the next is standing erect ; the hands are 
stretched out in supplication, and then slapped and 
held on each side of the head in the anguish of 
distraction and the shock of assumed amazement. 
The eyes flash, and the voices rise higher, until 
one yields to the vehemence of the other (2 S 19^^), 
nr both are separated by the bystanders (Ex_2^^). 
The head is shaken, nodded, jerked, and inclined 
sideways, forwards, and backwards in a variety^ of 
ways reaching in suggested meaning from indiner- 
ence, impatience, acquiescence, and denial to 
amazement, sarcasm, denunciation, and disgust. 
The shrugging of the shoulders is similarly varied 
to express embarrassment, surprise, ignorance, and 
irresponsibility. An Oriental reading the Bible 
naturally supplies this shrug when reading Gn 25*^^ 
Ex 3^3 15-^^ \1\ 1 S 17^^ Ph P'b the first 
sentence of Rev 7^^, etc. In salutation the form 
varies with the relationship. A man greeting his 
senior or superior brings the hand with a round 
sweep towards the ground, as if he should be 
kneeling there, and lifts it to his breast and head. 


[ implying readiness to receive, understand, and 
obey commands. Relatives or intiniaLe acquaint- 
ances meeting each other after an interval kiss 
each other on both cheeks. A son or daughter 
kisses the hand of a parent or aged relative, and 
the same respectful courtesy is shown to wai ds priests 
as spiritual fathers. Erequently, a man meeting 
his friend puts out both liarids as if to clasp and 
kiss his hand with the respect of inferior to 
superior, but the other is expected to defeat this 
intention, allowing his fingers to be touched, and 
by withdrawing his hand to claim the equality of 
a friend. When one enters a room where otiiers 
are seated, those assembled rise in token of respect 
and welcome, this bemg especially observed in the 
ease of the aged. 

Many particular gestures and special actions 
might be noted. The beggar at the door brings 
his forefinger across his teeth to prove that he 
has eaten nothing that day (Am 4^^). 

In friendly explanation, as an act of affectionate 
persuasion, and as a liberty of familiar friendship, 
the hand is put under the chin, and the face lifted 
up, or the beard stroked as Joab did to Aniasa 
(2 S 20^). The outstretched arm indicates authority 
and decision, if the hand is also open and extended 
(Ex G*') ; but when the lingers and thumb are drawn 
together to a cone, it implies a respectful request 
for permission to speak or interfere (Ac 21*^^*). 

Naturally, the most characteristic gestures are 
those where the stiongest emotions are called 
forth or appealed to, as in the dance, in bereave- 
ment, and the symbolical gestures and attitudes 
of Oriental prayer. See further such articles as 
Foot, Hand, Head. G. M. Mackie. 

GET, GETTING.— 1. The verb to ‘ get’ (of which 
the parts are get^ gat* or got, gotten or got) is 
frequently used in the sense of ‘go,’ generally 
followed immediately by a personal pronoun. 
Thus 2 S 4'^ ‘ they smote ’ him . . . and gat them 
away through the plain all night’ (‘inn^.ri ij] 

RV ‘went by the \vay of the Arabah’). Four 
times in NT tTraye, the imperat. of ifirdyca, to 
‘ depart,’ is so tr^^, viz. Diraye ^aroLvei, ‘ Get thee 
hence, t Satan,’ Mt 4^*^ (Rhem. ‘ikvant Satan’); 
and Viraye oir ter oj fiov 'Varava, ‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ IMt 16-*^, Mk 8*^, Lk 4® (the last omitted by 
RY after edd.). This idiom is still bolder in 
earlier versions, as in Tind., Mt 27“ ‘the hye 
prestes and pharises got them selves to Pilate ’ ; 
Lk 22^^ ‘ And he gate him selfe from them, about 
a stones cast’ ; Jn -5^® ‘ For Jesus had gotten him 
selfe awaye, because that ther was preace of 
people in the place.’ 

2. The same form of expression (though the 
idiom is different, the pron. being now the remote 
object) is often used when the meaning is ‘ find ’ or 
‘ gain.’ Sometimes the pers. pron. is expressed in 
the Heb., sometimes not. Thus Gn 34^ ‘ Get me 
this damsel to wife’ ('^"np) ; Ex 14^® ‘ When I have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh ’ ("nnina) ; 2 S 20'’’ 

‘ lest he get him fenced cities ’ (i*? teyc-p) ; Ec 2^ ‘ I 
got me servants’ (ann^ RV ‘ l’ bought men- 
servants’) ; 2® ‘ I gathered me also silver ’ (’'? ; 

Jer 13^ ‘Go and get thee a linen girdle’ (?]^ 

RV‘ buy thee’). This remote object is expresaea 
otherwise than by a pers, pron. in 1 Mac 3*^ ‘ So he 
gat his people great honour ’ (/cai iTrT^drwev 

Xay airou). 

3, Other passages deserving attention are : Gn4^ 
* I have gotten a man from the Lord ’ (“nx wap 

♦ The 1611 edition of AV spells this form ‘ gate ^ everywhere 
except Sir 462, 1 Mac 932, 

t This passage has given the phrase ‘ get thee hence ’ 0 
meaning in mod. Eng. which it did not alvays carry. Thus 
Mk 14^ Tind. ‘ Get the hence and shewe thy silfe to the preste ' ; 
Jn 511 Tind * Take up thy beed, and get thee hence ’ ; and 
Zee 02 AV ‘ Get you hence, walk to and fro through the earth.’ 
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RV ‘ I have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’*); Wis 10® ‘they gat not only this 
hurt, tliat they knew not the things which were 
good’ {6^\(L^io(7ay, KV ‘were disabled’); JSir 13“ 
‘ Smiling upon thee [he] will get out thy secrets’ 
{e^crdcreL, R V ‘ will search thee out ’) ; 21“ ‘ getteth 
the understanding thereof ’ {KaTOLKparel roO euvoT^fMaros 
adrou, RV ‘ becometh master of the intent thereof ’) ; 
27^^ ‘ so hast thou let thy neighbour go, and shalt 
not get him again’ {oO Oyjpe^ixras avrjy, RV ‘thou 
Avilt not catch him again ’) ; 1 Mac 9^^ ‘ when 
Bacchides gat knowledge thereof’ {^ypco, RV 
‘knew it’); 2 Mac 5^ ‘But Jason slew his own 
citizens without mercy, not considering that to 
get the day of them of his own nation would be 
a most unhappy day for him ’ (oi) crvuvo^y r^y els robs 
avyyevels ebTj/xepiav dvcrTjfxeplay elvat rrjy fjLeyi<rr7)v, RV 
‘ that good success against kinsmen is the greatest 
ill success’ t). 

Getting is used as a verbal subst. in Gn 31^® ‘ the 
cattle of his getting’ (u;jp nipc, Dillm. das Vieh 
seines JErwsrbjs, ‘ the cattle of his possession ’ ; 
Kalisch, ‘ the cattle of liis acquisition ’) ; and in 
Pr 4" ‘ with all thy getting, get understanding ’ 
(?13;‘p-^p2, RV ‘with all thou hast gotten’: the 
meaning is not ‘ wdiatever thou gettest, get under- 
standing,’ but ‘by means of all thy gains, get 
understanding’; cf. Mt 13“^^ ‘Avent and sold all 
that- he had, and bought it’). T. Lever {Sermons, 
1550, Arber’s ed. p. 117) translates Is 56^^ ‘ Un- 
shaniefaste dogges, knowynge no measure of gr^dye 
gettynge.’ J. Hastings. 

GETHER (“na). — Named in Gn 10-®, along Avdth 
Uz, Hul, and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ 
(in 1 Ch simply ‘ sons of Sliem’). The clan of 
Avhich he is the eponymous founder has not been 
identified. Dillmann considers that Knobel’s ex- 
planations ( Vol. ‘rtafel, 235 f.) from Arabian genea- 
logies, as well as the attempts of Glaser {Skizze d. 
Gesch. n. Geog. Aral. 4211), have failed to yield 
any acceptable results. 

GETHSEMANE {Ved(jy}}iavel), —A ‘ plot of ground ’ 
{x<ap<-oy, Mt 26^®, Mk 14*^'^), which appears to Lave 
been on the Mt. of Olh^es (Lk 22^^) and beyond the 
ravine of the Kidron (Jn 18^). The ‘garden’ or 
enclosure {k^ttos) belonging to it aa^s the scene of 
our Lord’s Agony. The name (from n; ‘ press ’ and 
‘oil’) means ‘oil-press’ (on the form of the 
name see Dalnian, Gram. 152, 289 n. 3). LeaAung 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate one comes to the 
traditional site of Gefchsemane, at a distance of 
almost 50 yards beyond the bridge that spans the 
Kidron. A stone Avail encloses a nearly square 
* There are two difficulties: (1) 'nup ‘I have gotten’ is 
evidently meant to explain the name pp Cain. See under Cain. 
(2) mn'^nx is either simply ‘the Lord’ (nx being the sign of the 
object), or ‘with the Lord’ being the prep.). The prep, is 
not elsewhere used with mn’ (yet cf. jl Job 264). 

But the direct object gives so difficult a sense that most 
versions and commentators prefer the prep., as AV and RV. 
The LXX has ' B}CT'/i(rufAY,v ZvBpeo^roy S/ois Tov $tov ; O.L., Vulg. 
possedi (acquisim, procream) hominem per dmm ; Luther, Ich 
kabe den Mann, den Eerrn' ; Wyc. 1382, ‘I haue had a man bi 
God,’ 1388, ‘ Y haue gete a man bi God ’ ; Tind. ‘ I haue gotten a 
man of the Loude ’ ; Gov, ‘ I haue opteyned the man of the 
Lorde ’ ; Rog. ‘ I haue obteyned a man of the Lord ’ ; Gen. * I haue 
obteined a man by the Lord’ [Gen. marg. That is, according to 
the Lord’s promise, as ch. Sis ; some read, To the Lord, as 
reioj’-cing for the sonne, whom she wolde offer to the Lord os the 
first frutes of her birth’] ; Bish. ‘ I haue gotten a man of the Lord’ ; 
X>ou. ‘ I haue gotten a man through God’ ; Kautzsch, ‘ Einen 
Menschen habe ich erhalten mil Hilfe Jahwes.’ See SpurreU, in 
loc., supplemented by Konig in JExpos. 5th Ser. vii. 205 f. 

t This passage is referred to by Scrivener (Camb. Bible, p. 65 
n. 1) as one of the colloquial forms which disfigure the AV 
Apocrypha, though he admits that it keeps up the verbal play of 
the Greek. It is, however, no colloquial or other English idiom 
it is simply a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gen. Bible is more 
idiomatic, ‘ not considering that to have the advan^^e against 
his kinsmen is greatest disadvantage,’ and it preserves the 
word-play also. 


plot of ground, Avliich contains eight very ancient 
olive trees. Some cling fondly to the idea that 
these Avere actual witnesses of the Agony ; otliera 
hold that this is precluded by the express state- 
ment of Josephus [BJ VI. i. 1), that during tlie 
siege by Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood 
of Jeiusalem were cut doAvn. Robinson, Thomson, 
and many other recent explorers doubt the accur- 
acy of tlie tradition whieli locates Gethsemane, 
although it is universally admitted that the real 
site cannot be far from the traditional one. The 
tradition in question dates only from the 4th cent., 
and Robinson may be right in liis suggestion Uint 
the site of Gethsemane, like that of Calvary, Avas 
fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 326. Eusebius {OS^ 248, 18) says that Geth- 
semane Avas at, Jerome {lb. 130, 22) that it Avas at 
the foot of, the Mt. of Olives. The latter adds tliat a 
church had been built over it (see the Peregrinafio 
Sdvicc, cf. the testimony of Antoninus Martyr at the 
end of 6th cent.). The traditional site is objected 
to on the ground that it is too near the city. 

Literature. — Robinson, BEP^ i. 234- f, 270; Porter, Hand- 
book, 177 ; Thomson, Land and Book, ii 483 ; Stanley, 
and Palestine, 415; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 413; Keini, 
Jmis of Nazara, vi. 9ff.; Conder, Bible Places (ed. 1897), p. 
204; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 136; vol. in. sh. \iii. 

and Jerusalem volume ; PEFSt (1887), pp. 151, 159 ; (1889)i 

p- C. R. Conder. 

GEUEL (^X5ixj ‘majesty of God’). — The GadiU 
sent as one of the tw^elve spies-, Nu 13^^ P. 

GEZER (ip, Td^ep, Tdtep, Td^apa, Td^rfS, Vulg. 
Gazer). — Now Tell Jezer, near tlie village of AbO. 
Slih.sheh and 4 miJe.s W.N.W. of 'Am whs, the 
ancient Nicopolis (see Euseb. Ononi. Sae. p. 254, 
14), to the right of the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
The site, Avhich is marked by blocks of unbeAvn 
stone and early pottery, Avould Avell repay excava- 
tion. Here have been found tAVO inscriptions on a 
rock, one containing the name AAKlUT in Gr. 
letters, the other in onn ‘ the boundary of Gezer ’ 
in Heb. characters of the Maccaba^an age, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, to Avhom the discovery Avas 
due, suggests that Alkios should be identified Avith 
a certain Alkios son of Simon, Avhose sarcophagus 
has been found at Lydda, and points out that Tell 
Jezer is the Mount Gisart of the Crusaders. The 
inscription may define the Sabbatic limit of the 
city. Josephus {Aiit. viil. vi. 1) places the toAvn 
on the frontier of the territory of the Philistines ; 
and Strabo (XVI. ii, 29), Avho calls it Gadaris, states 
that it had been appropriated by the Jcavs. In 
1 Ch 20'* Gezer is gh'-eri in place of the otherAviwe 
unknoAAm Gob of 2 S 2H® [where, however, the 
Sept, and Syr. read Gatli). 

When the Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty conquered Canaan, Gezer was placed 
under an Egyptian governor. In the time of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.C. 1400) the governor 
AA^as Yapakhi, and Ave hear of Gezer (Gazru) along 
AAuth Ashkelon and Lachish sending provisions to 
Jerusalem. Subsequently, however, Gezer was 
occupied by the Bed^AA’i sheikh Labai (who Jiad 
once been governor of Shuiiem) and his confederate 
Malchiel, and it joined in an attack on Ebed-tob, 
the king of Jerusalem. This was the subject of a 
charge brought against Labai before the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. ^ When the Israelites entered Canaan, 
Horam (Ailam in the Sept.) was king of Gezer ; he 
came to the help of Lachish, but Avas defeated and 
slain by Joshua (Jos 10*^’’ 12^^). The town was 
included in the southern border of Ephraim, and 
was assigned to the Kohathite Levites (Jos 16® 
21^) ; the Israelites, however, failed to capture it, 
and its Canaanite inhabitants paid tribute to the 
Ephraimites (Jos 16^®, Jg P^). A recently dis- 
covered inscription of Merenptah, the son and< 
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successor of Ramses ll. (B.c. 1280), in which men- 
tion is made of the Israelites, speaks of Gezer 
having been taken by the Egyptians (or, according 
to another possible translation, by the people of 
Ashkelon). In the reign of Solomon it was again 
taken by an Egyp. Pharaoh, who handed it over 
to his daughter, Solomon’s wife ( 1 K 9-^^). Solomon 
thereupon restored it, as well as the neighbouring 
Betli-horon, and it henceforth remained in Israel- 
itish possession. Under the name of Gazara (wh. 
see), Gezer appears repeatedly duriuL*' the Macca- 
bajan struggles (1 Mac 4^® 7^® 9^*^ 1343.53 147*341528 
16b 2 Mac It was then an important strong- 

hold, for whose possession both parties contended 
strenuously. See, further, Clermont - Ganneau, 
Arch. Researches in Pal, (1896), pp. 224 ff. 

A. H. Sayce. 

GHOST. — Like ‘ ghastly ’ and ^ aghast,’ ‘ ghost ’ 
has had an 1i inserted in the course of its history — 
an Italian affectation, says Earle, and for the most 
part a toy of the Elizabethan period. The Anglo- 
Saxon form is gdst, the connexion of which with 
Ger. geist is obvious. The Middle-Eng. form is 
‘goost’ and sometimes ‘ gost.’ Wyclifs form is 
‘goost,’ Tindale’s 'goosf and rarely ‘gost,’ the 
Geneva ‘gost,’ the Rhemish NT and the AV 
always spell ‘ghost.’ 

The root of the word, according to Skeat, is the 
Teut. GIS= Aryan GHIS = to terrify, so that the 
modern use of the word is as close to the primitive 
meaning as any other. The sense of ‘ apparition ’ 
or ‘spectre,’ appears, however, to be later in 
English usage than that of ‘ breath ’ or ‘ spirit,’ 
so that the derivation is a little uncertain. The 
range of meaning in older English is considerable. 

The principal meanings are : (1) Breath, as Bp. Andrewes, Ser- 
mens, li. 340, ‘ Ye see then that it is worth the while to confess 
this as it should be confessed. In this wise none can do it 
but by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise, for an ore terms onb’’, our 
own ghost will serve well enough.’ 

(2) The soul or spirit of a living person. Thus Chaucer, 
CUrMs Tale, 972— 

* Hat only, lord, that I am glad,” quod she, 

“To doon your lust, but I desyre also 
Yow for to serue and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal euermo. 

He neuer, for no wele ne no wo, 

Ne shal the gost with-in myn herte stente 
To loue yow best with al my trewe entente.” ’ 

So Spenser, FQ ii. i. 42 — 

‘ Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 

His hert gan wexe as starke as marble stone. 

And his fresh bloud did frieze with fearefull cold. 

That all his sences seemd bereft attone : 

At last his mightie ghost gan deepe to grone, 

As lion, grudging in his great disdaine.’ 

(3) It iii applied especially to the soul or spirit departing 
frona the bodv. Thus in ‘The Forty-two Articles’ of 16.53 
(Gibson, The ATXXiA' Articles, i. 71), Art. Ill— ‘ For the bodie 
laie in the Sepulchre, until the resurrection : but his Ghoste 
departing from him was with the Ghostes that were in prison, 
or in helle, and didde preache to the same, as the place of S. 
Peter doeth testity.’ Thence arise the phrases ‘breathe out, 
yield up, give up the ghost,’ as Chaucer, Legend of Good 
Women, 886— 

* When that he herde the name of Tisbe ciyen. 

On her he caste his bevy deedly yen, 

And doun again, and yeldeth up the gost.* 

So Prioresses Tale, 1862 — 

* This holy monk, this abbot, him mene I, 

His tonge out-caughte, and took a-wey the greyn, 

And he gaf up the goost ful softely.’ 

And Spenser, FQ 11 . \nii. 45— 

* He tombling downe on ground, 

Breathd out his ghost, which to th’ infernall shade 
Fast flying, there eternall torment found 

For all the sinnes wherewith his lewd life did abound.* 

(4) The most frequent application of the word is, however, to 
the spirit of a dead person, a disembodied spirit. Bp. Hall says 
(y^orks, li. 114), ‘ Herod’s conscience told him he had offered an 
unjust and cruell violence to an innocent, and now hee thmkes 
that John’s ghost haunts him.’ Of. also Mk 649 Rhem. ‘ But 
they seeing him walking upon the sea, thought it was a ghost, 
and cried out.’ The word is found as early as Chaucer quite in 
the modem sense, as Prologue, 8 — 

‘ He wis nat pale as a for-pyned (= tormented) goost.’ 
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The application to the Holy Spirit is also very earh'. Thut 
Malory, Morte d’ Arthur (Globe ed.), xiii. viil. 7— ‘In the 
midst of this blast entered a sun-beam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they weie alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ Nor is it always accompanied by 
the adj. Holy : Chaucer {Seconds Ffonnes Tale, 328; nas— 

‘ But ther is better lyf in other place, 

That never shal be lost, ne drede thee nought, 

Which Goddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace ; 

That fadres sone hath alle thinges wrought ; 

And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 

The gost, that fro the fader gan precede, 

Hath sowled hem, withouten any drede.* 

(5) Finally, it should be noticed that the word is sometimes 
applied to a dead body. Spenser, FQ 11 . viii. 26— 

* Palmer, (said he) no knight so rude, I woene, 

As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost.* 

Shaks. TI Henry VI. iii. ii. 161— 

‘ See how the blood is settled in his face ! 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless.* 

This is held to be the meaning of Hamlet, i. iv. 85 — 

‘ Still am I call’d, unhand me, gentlemen. 

By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that let’s me !* 

And Dyce quotes from Hooker’s Amanda (1653), p. 207 — 

‘ What stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skin. 

Thy thin, pale, ghastly face, would not have been 
Conceited he had seen a ghost i’ th’ bed. 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead?’ 

In AV ‘ ghost ’ is used only in the phrase ‘ give 
up’ or ‘yield up the ghost,’ and in the name ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

1. The poetic and ‘Priestly’ word vi} gdim\ 

whi h means ‘to expire,’ ‘to perish/ is tr^ ‘giv’e 
up the ghost’ in Gii258- 35-^ Job 3^' 13^^ 

La 1^*** ; and ‘ yield up the ghost’ in Gn 49H This 
tr^ is partly due to the Geneva Bible (Gn 35-^ 49^), 
but seems in most places original to AV. There 
is no reason for so special a tr“ in those passages ; 
elsewhere gdwa is tr*^ simply ‘die,’ except Jos 
22-^‘>, Job 34^^, ‘perish.’ The Heb. on rtiah, ‘ breath/ 
‘spirit,’ is never tr*^ ‘ ghost.’ But vzi7iephesh, ‘ soul,’ 
is twice so tr^, Job ‘their hope shall be as the 
giving up of the ghost’ (n’^rn^.p; AVm ‘a puff* of 
breath ’) ,* and Jer 15^ ‘ she hath given up the ghost ’ 
(iT^2j nnrj). In To 14^^ we find ^vxfi tr*^ in the same 
way, ‘ he gave up the ghost in the bed ’ (e^eXtTrev 
[B avrov i] rijs K\LV't)s). In NT 

we do not find so tr^^, but TTvedpa twice, Mt 
27®*^ ‘Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost’ (d^-^/ce rb irved/xa ; RV 
‘yielded up his spirit’); and Jn 19®*^ ‘he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost’ {TrapidojKe rb 
TTPcuiaa ; RV ‘ gave up his spirit ’). Though ^pvx’n 
is not tr*^ ‘ghost,’ the verb eK-d/vxw, which occurs 
three times, is twice (Ac 5® 12-®) tr^^ ‘ give up the 
ghost,’ and once (Ac 5^^) ‘yield up the ghost.’ 
Similarly €K7rp€<a, which also occurs three times 
(Mk Lk 23^^®), is each time tr*^ ‘give up the 

ghost.’ Finally, the phrase iv etr^drij rrvog (lit. as 
RV ‘ at the last gasp ’} is rendered in 2 Mac 3®^ 

‘ give up the ghost. ’ 

2. Wherever irvedfjLa is accompanied with ay lov it 

is tr*^ in AY after all the previous versions- ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ (in 1611 always spelt ‘holy Ghost,’ which 
is the more surprising that Rhem. NT has almost 
always ‘ Holy Gliost’). When rrv€ug.a occurs with- 
out dytov, and the reference is to the Holy Ghost, 
it is tr^ ‘ spirit ’ or ‘ Spirit.’ The RV has a few 
times, Amer. RV always, replaced ‘Holy Ghost’ 
by ‘ Holy Spirit ’ ; both have generally accepted 
‘give up’ or ‘yield up the ghost.’ See articles 
Holy Spibjt and Spirit. J. Hastings. 

GIAH (n'2).— Named in the account of JoaVs 

I mrsuit of Abner, 2 S 2^“^, ‘ the hill of Ammah that 
ieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of 
Gibeon/ Ammah is prob. taken correctly as a 
proper name, although it cannot be identified. 
Theod., indeed, tr. it by vdpayorybs, ‘aqueduct’ (so 
Vulg. aqumductus), but this would necessitate the 
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article, rnN'n (cf. Wellh. and Driver, ad loe,), 
Wellli. proposes to eliminate Giah from the text, 
and for h 131*0 in n'a ns'Vi; of MT to substitute ns'Sa 
'0 131D3 Tin, holding that q’j has arisen out of b 
(cf. the LXX Tat, i.e. ‘ravine’). It was natural 
to interpolate a qai answering to the preceding 
‘ hill,’ and the n of 0*’^ might readily arise from the 
rr of Tin. This emendation is accejited by Budde 
(in SBOT) and Kittel (m Kautzsch’s A T). 

J . A. Selbie. 

GIANT. — Most peoples have traditions in regard 
to gigantic men existing in earlier times. Not 
many decades ago these traditions were supposed 
to b'e confirmed by discoveries of remains of pre- 
historic men of enormous size. But a close 
scrutiny of the evidence indicates that prehistoric 
men were not larger than the men now living, 
and that the difference between the largest men 
that ever lived and men of normal size is less than 
used to be thought. Moreover, the giants of the 
traditions, wlien we come to study the subject 
closely, are found to be more or less confused 
with mythological beings or with ghosts, thus 
becoming, in a measure, unreal. 

There was a time when the biblical accounts 
of giants were interpreted and coloured by the 
traditions and supposed historic remains. More 
lately there is a tendency to interpret them in 
the light of the unreality that is now assigned to 
the extra-biblical traditions. These facts are a 
reason for scanning carefully the biblical evidence 
and confining ourselves very closely to it. 

In our EV three different words are translated 
giant. In Gn 6^ and Nu 13^** is used the word 
(in LXX and Gr. Enoch oi ylyavres). See 
Nephilim. This word denotes beings analogous 
to the demigods of the Greek and Lati n my tholbgy. 
When applied to the giant inhabitants of Pal. 
(Nu 13®'**}, it should perhaps be regarded as a 
figure of speech. The word used in Job 16^^ is 
qihhor (tqj), a mighty man (KYm), a hero, an 
armed assailant, not a giant. The same word is 
used in the plur. in Gn 6^, apparei^tly as an 
equivalent for Nephilim, and is tr. in the Sept. 

but it is * evidently the equivalent of the 
word ‘heroes’ as used in mythological legends. 

The true Heb. word for giant is different from 
these. In 2 S 2P®* ig the word raphah 

(riT), tr^ giant, and in 1 Ch is the variant 

rapha^ Erom the same stem, in this variant 

form, comes the ;^ur. rephaim also used for 

the ‘ shades,’ see Kephaim), and this is the proper 
equivalent of our Eng. word ‘ giants.’ 

Itapfiah means to become liynp, to be slack, to 
be loosened. It often describes the physical and 
moral condition of one Avho goes to pieces through 
fear or discouragement, one who is physically 
and spiritually relaxed through terror or panic 
(in Qfd, Jer 6^^ 49-^ 50'^; Hithp., Jos 18^ Pr 18^ 
24^“)- Many regard the word rephaim as the plur. 
of the gentilic adject. Hphcdj feephaite ; but its 
use indicates that it is rather a common noun in 
the plur., and it will be so treated in this article. 

1. Geogkaphical Distribution. In David’s 
time, the accounts say, there were rephalm. that 
is to say, giant people, living in Gatli, and they 
mention none msewhere. The Goliath whom 
David slew was one of these (1 S 17 et al.). 
So were Ishbi-benob, Saph (in 1 Ch 20“^ Sippai), 
Goliath the Git tit e( in 1 Cli 20*^ Lahnii, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite), and a man of stature Avith 
twenty-four fingers and toes (2 S 2D^'22, 1 Ch 20^"^). 
See each of these names, in its place. Some of 
these men individually, and all four of them col- 
lectively, are said to have been born ‘to the 
raphah (in 1 Cli 20®*® rapha^) in Gath.’ Certainly 
raphah is here not a proper name. It is to be tr^ 
‘ the giant.’ It is to be understood either individu- 


ally or collectively. If individually, then probably 
‘ the giant ’ is the Goliath whom David slew, anti 
the four men here mentioned are his sons. II 
collectively, then the assertion is that the foul 
were of the breed of the giants that lived at 
Gath. 

Some centuries earlier, just before the conquests 
by Moses and Joshua, the repheum Avere more 
Avidely distributed. At tliat time, Og, the king 
of Bashan, was the only remaining representative 
‘of those that Avere left of the rephaind E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 3^^). W. of the Jordan the Anakim 
(avIi. see) had their principal seat, perhaps, at 
Hebron and its vicinity (Nu 13--“, Jos 14^-'^® 1513.11 
11-b Jg 1*“^); hut there Avere Anakim also in the 
mountain country of Israel as Avell as in the 
mountain country of Judah, and among the Phil, 
cities near the Mediterranean (Jos 1 1-^* --). Further, 
there seem to have been rephaiin in the forest 
region near Mount Carmel (Jos 17^^). There are 
traces, too, of giant occupation, either then or 
earlier, in such geographical names as the valley 
of Kephaim (Jos 15® 18^® etc.), near Jems., and 
‘the Avvim,’ one of the cities of Benjamin (Jos 
18*®}. And it is pre.snmahle that they occupied 
yet other localities at this date. 

Going back to earlier times, tAvo passages are 
especially important. In Dt 2^®^* Moses is repre- 
sented as mentioning, for the encouragement of 
Israel against the Anakim, seAmral giant peoples 
that had been dispossessed by other peoples. In 
Gn 14 Ave have an account oi‘ the several peoples 
that were attacked by the four kings in their 
march south Avard, in the days of Abraham. The 
peoples mentioned in these tAvo passages are mainly 
the same, and they are so mentioned as to enable 
us to locate them geographically. The four kings 
‘smote Keiffiaim’ (Gn 14^^), and this region must 
have been so called because there Averc rephaim 
then living there, E. of the Jordan, Avell to the 
N., the region where Og afteiwards reigned. Pro- 
ceeding S. they smote the Zuzim, apparently the 
same Avith the Zamzummim, Avbo occupied terri- 
tory afterwards held by the Ammonites, and Avho 
are said to be rephaim. (Gn 14®, Dt 2®®). Still 
marching S., they reached the Emim, Avho are 
also said to be rephaim, in the territory after- 
Avards held by Moab ((j^n 14*®, Dt 2^®*^i). Yet 
farther S., in the country of Seir, they attacked 
the Horim, avIio Avere probably rephaim, though 
this is not expressly stated (Gn 14®, Dt 2^^' ^-). 

W. of the Jordan, the Avvim Avere near Gaza 
at a very early period (Dt 2-®). The rephaim are 
mentioned along Avith the Kenite, the Hittite, 
the Perizzite, the Axnorite, etc. (Gn 15-®), as in 
the land, apparently, in Abraham’s time. The 
Anakim^ are not mentioned by name in connexion 
with this early period, hut Ave are told that 
‘ Sarah died in the city of Arba, Avhich is Hebron, 
in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 23^) ; and that ‘Jacob 
came to Isaac, his father, to Mamre, the city of 
the Arba, Avhich is Hebron ’ (Gn 35^'^). Evidently, 
the writer of these statements held that the city 
Avas called hy the name of Arba in the time of 
Jacob and of Abraham. It folloAvs that he held 
that the Anakim Avere already there, for Arba 
‘ was the gi*eat man among the Anakim ’ (Jos 14^®). 
And. from Nu 13-® it is difficult to aAmid the con- 
clusion that it Avas the Anakim who built Hebron 
‘ seven years before Zoan of Egypt. ’ 

2. History of the Giant Peoples.— If Avhat 
has been said is true, Ave are to think of them as 
Avidely spread in Pal., on both sides of the Jordan, 
as early as the time of Abraham, They are 
expressly said to have preceded the Caphtorifce 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Israelites; it is not said Avhetliei 
they preceded the Can. peoples. Some affirm them 
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to have been the aborigines of Palestine. This 
is not in itself improbable, and it is perhaps con- 
firmed by what we know of their characteristics. 
In particular, the name Horite is supposed to 
denote a cave-dweller, and if we regard the Hor- 
ites as re^haiiii, this is an argument of some 
weight. 

Not ail scholars accept the opinion stated above, 
that the Anakim and other Avere W. of 

the Jordan in Abraham’s time. There is a theory 
that these ^vere immigrants from the rephaim E. 
of the Jordan, after the invasion by the four 
kings ; but this lacks confirmation. It is said, 
further, that the Anakim cannot early have had 
their seats W. of the Jordan, because the country 
w^as then in the possession of other peoples. But, 
as Ave shall presently see, the rephaini lived among 
other peoples during most of tlieir known history. 

As another objection, one might plausibly say 
that Arba was the father of Anak, and the three 
chiefs whom Caleb conquered \vere sons of Anak, 
and therefore the Anakite possession dated back 
only to the generation before the Exodus. But 
this inference is based entirely on the inexactnesses 
of translations. Arha is not said to have been j 
the father of Anak, but ‘the fathei of the Anak’ 
(Jos lo^*^), ‘the father of the Anok’ (Jos 21^1). j 
The article here makes a difference. Arba is not i 
said to be the father of some person named Anak i 
or Anok, but the father of the Anak stock. This j 
is another way of saying that he was ‘ the great 
man among the Anakim ’ (Jos 14^^). Again, 
Sheshai and Ahiman and Talmai are not said to 
have been the cliildren of a person called Anak, but 
‘the children of the Anak’ (Nu 13^-, Jos 15^^*), and 
‘the three sons of the Anak’ (Jg 1-®). In other 
•words, Arha was thought of as the greatest man 
commemorated in the traditions of the Anakim, 
and in that sense the fatlier of the Anakim ; and 
the three chiefs were the greatest living leaders of 
the Anakim. There is nothing here to disprove 
the antiquity of the Anakim. See f-urther Moore, 
Judges^ p. 24. 

The rephaim seem to have had strong local 
attachments. Once in a locality, they remained | 
there, unless they were wholly extirpated. After 
many centuries Moses, and Joshua, and Jair, and 
Caleb found Og in the old seats of the Rephaim, 
and the tribesmen of Arba at the city of Arba, 
and the Horite still living in Seir, though incor- 
porated among the Edomites. Yet more marked 
seems to have been the persistence of the Awim 
in the Pliil. country (Dt 2^^). The Caphtorim had 
destroyed them, but they were still there in the 
time of Joshua (Jos 13^), and survived his con- 
quests. Presumably, they are to he identified 
with the Anakim who •were left in Gaza, in Gath, 
and in Ashdod, the name Anakim being here 
used genericalJy (Jos 1 1-^). Presumably, Goliath and 
the other giants of David’s time came of this stock. 

3. The 'Giants in their Relations to other 
Peoples.— The diction of OT, when it speaks^ of 
the giant peoples, lias a marked peculiarity which 
is not preserved in the EV ; the gentilic name is 
always used in the plur., not in the smg. as in 
the case of other peoples. Eoi example, we have 
‘ the Gazite and the Ashdodite, the Ashkelonite, 
the Gittite, and the Ekronite, and the Awites’ 
(Jos 13^) ; ‘ the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Rephaites (better, rephccim), and the Amorite* 
(Gn Curiously, the names Caphtorim and 

Pelishtini follow the same usage with those of the 
giant peoples, ‘ the Philistine ’ never occurring in 
the singular to denote the people, but only to 
denote some individual. If the Horites were 
giants, their name is exceptional, ‘the Horite’ 
being the designation commonly used. 

This use of language is certainly significant. 


Apparently, it shows that the writers of OT regard 
the giants, not as a group of nationalities or 
peoples, but simply as a breed of men, existing 
in several varieties. With this agree statements 
made concerning the giants at ail periods. Tfie 
Davidic giants, though children of the raphnh, 
were politically Philistine and Gittite. Og, though 
of the breed ot the rephaim, was politically Ainor- 
ite (Jos 2^^ etc.). In the time of the conquest, the 
Anakim around Hebron -were politically Amorite ; 
in the time of Abraham, it is probably fair to 
infer that they were politically Hittite. Giants 
as they were, and formidable, they maintained 
their existence only where they became associated 
with some other race, the other race being always 
dominant. The case of the Horites, maintaining 
their position as a people among peoples, is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by some peculiar turn 
taken in their relations with Esau and his Hivite 
connexions by marriage. 

4. Peculiarities or the Giant Race.— They 
were of great stature. Probably, no authentic 
measurements of men exceed those of the Goliath 
whom David slew. The Israelites of the Exodus 
seemed as grasshoppers by the side of the Anakim. 

There is no ground in the biblical accounts for 
inferring that they were monstrous in shape. The 
six-toed man of David’s time must he regarded as 
exceptional and not typical. The name Avvim 
may be from a stem that denotes crookedness, physi- 
cal or moral, hut it is insufficient as evidence thn t 
the Avvim had distorted bodies. The Anakim 
are verbally ‘ men of neck.’ and this is commonly 
interpreted to mean that they were long-necked. 
But it is quite as likely to mean that they were 
thick-necked. The name Emim, ‘ formidable ones,’ 
may indicate that fearsomeness was the principal 
characteristic of the giants, but their terribleness 
apparently was due to their size and pro\v ess, an a 
not to anything uncanny about them. 

The name Horite is supposed to denote cave- 
dweller ; but even if the rephaim were origmaiiy 
cave-dwellers, most of them w^ere certainly not so 
within the time during which we have information 
concerning them. 

They were a numerous stock. ‘ A people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakim,’ is a phrase 
used more than once. 

Yet the rephaim, as a whole, were inferior to 
the peoples of normal stature who surrounded 
them. Individuals among them were leaders — for 
example, Og, or the three chiefs at Hebron j but 
these were exceptional. We might infer this from 
the general history of mankind, but it is better to 
infer it from the fact given in the Bible, that the 
rephaim, coming in contact w’ith other men, be- 
came either extinct or subordinate. Doubtless 
they were more formidable, however, as fighters 
in the Amorite or Philistine armies than they 
would have been by themselves. 

5. Mention in Later Times.— We have no 
clear facts concerning the giants later than the 
time of David. In the LXX of Jer 47® we read : 
‘Ashkelon is cast away, the remnant of the 
Enakim.’ Those who prefer this to the Heb. 
text find in it proof of a survival of men of :he 
giant breed even to that date, but this is |re- 
carious. 

Later writers confuse the rephaim with the 
Nephilim, speak of their foolishness, and of 
their bones or other relics as on exhibition at 
Hebron, or Damascus, or elsewhere (Jth 16*^, Wis 
14®, Sir 47'*, Bar 3-’; Jos. Ant, V. ii. 3 ; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Itm. p. 56). Y'et others enlarge upon 
the biblical statements with the most extraordi- 
nary assertions, measurements, and legends. 

Fur Yalley of the Giants ( RV, Vale of liepbaim), 
Jos 15** 18^®, see Rephaim (Valley of). 
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Litkraturb.— T he older literature of this subject is volmnin- 
ous. See, for example, Grotius, De. Veritafe, i. IG ; Pritchard, 
I^atural History of Man, v. 489 ff. ; Kurtz, Die Eheti der 
Sohne Gottes, Berlin, 1857 . Sennert, Dissert. Hist. Hhil. de 
Gigantibus, 16C3. See also the article ‘ Riesen ’ in Herzog’s 
RE', Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 186U; Lenormant, Les 
Ongznes de VHistoire^ 1SS0-1SS2 , Schwally, ZA IF, 1898, p 127 ff 

W. J. Beecher. 

GIBBAR ( 15 a * hero ’). — A faraily -vvliicli returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2-^). The name is probably an 
error for Gibeon of Neh See Genealogy, 

GIBBETHON (pnaj ‘mound,’ ‘lieight’). — A town 
which is -mentioned, along with Eltekeli and 
Baalath, as belonging to the tribe of Ban, and as 
a Levitical city (Jos 19“^ In the time of the 

early kings of northern Israel G. was in the hands 
of the FhiL, and was a place of importance. 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by his successor Baasha ; and a quarter of a 
century later Omri was similarly engaged when 
he was made king by the army, to succeed Zimri 
(i K 15^“^ 16^*’^"^'). In Onom. Sac,'^ (246, 255) a Gaba- 
thon is mentioned 17 miles from Ciiesarea. But this 
is nearly W. of Samaria, and much too far to the 
north to agree with the biblical notices of G. The 
Pal. Survey maps identify it with Klbhiali, Avell 
down the western slope of the mountain country, 
840 ft. above the sea, in lat. 31° *58 and long. 35°*1, 
nearly equidistant from Jerusalem, Shechem, and 
Joppa. W. J. Beecher. 

GIBEA — A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2'^^). 

It is now generally admitted that the list of the 
descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 1 Ch 
242 ff‘. is geographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the towns lying in the Negeb of 
Judah, to the S. of Hebron (Wellh. Proleg. p. 217). 
G. is probably only a variation in spelling of the 
more common Gibeah (nj/a:). See Gibe AH 1. 

J. F, Stenning. 

GIBEAH a Giill,’ as distinct from a ‘moun- 
tain,’ or ‘mountainous district’ [in]). — A careful 
examination of all the passages in which Gibeah 
occurs as the name of a place, seems to show that 
the uncertainty and confusion which have hitherto 
existed with regard to the actual situation of G. are 
largely due to two causes. In the first place, the 
older translators failed in many cases to distinguish 
between the use of the word as an appellative and 
its use as a proper name, the result being to 
multiply the number of the places bearing this 
name. Secondly, the name itself is so closely 
allied, both in form and meaning, to that of 
another well-known spot, viz. Geba (F 5 '), that the 
two have frequently been interchanged, and the 
difficulties of identification considerably increased. 
A consideration of these two facts makes it prob- 
able that the actual number of places mentioned 
in the OT under this name (excluding those wliich 
are further defined by some additional word) is to 
be reduced to two. 

1 . A city of Judah (Jos 15®^), possibly one of two 
villages called Gahaa, Gahatha (Lagarde, Ononmst. 
255. 160). The exact site is unknown, but the con- 
text clearly shows that it was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, on the 
fertile plateau which lies to the S.E. of Hebron 

Geog. pp. 306 n., 317). 

2 . A city of Benjamin (Jg described else- 

where as ‘of Benjamin’ (1 S 13--^® 14^®, cf. Jg 19^^ 
‘which helongeth to Benjamin’), and ‘of the 
children of Benjamin ’ (2 S 23-’®) ; most probably it 
is to be identified also with ‘ G. of Saul ’ (1 S 11 ^, Is 
10^, cf. 1 S 10 -®), and with ‘the hill (RVm Gibeah) 
ofGod’d SIOS). 

From the somewhat scanty notices supplied by 
the historical books of the OT, we gather {a) that 
Gibeah was quite distinct from Geba (1 S 14^-*, Is 


10®®) ; (5) that it lay to the N. of Jerusalem, fiosa 
to the main N. road, and S. of Ramah (Jg 19* ; 

(c) that just N. of the town, the main road di^ ided 
into two branches, one of which led to Bethel, and 
the other divwged to Geba (Jg 20’^). The si Dila- 
tion of Tell (or fuleil) cl-Fid, with which Gibeah 
has been identified by Robinson Nil -old) 

e.xactly fulfils all these requirements. It is the 
name given to a hill situated about four miles to 
the N. of Jemsalem, and lying a quarter of a mile 
to the E. of the main road. Fr-lldm (Ramah) lies 
farther to the N., while the main load from Jeru- 
salem divides in two just beyond Tell cl- Fill, one 
branch diverging to the right to Jeb^ (Geba), and 
the other going northwards to Beitui (Bethel). 
The writings of Josephus furnish additional proof, 
not only ot the correctness of this identification, 
but also of the identity of Gibeah and G. ot Saul. 
He relates {BJ v. ii. 1) that Titus, while advanc- 
ing to the siege of Jerusalem, halted for a night at 
Gophna {J'U^na), and the following night encamped 
‘at a place called the Vale of Thorns, near a 
certain village called Gabath-Saul, which signifies 
“ Hill of Saul,” distant from Jerusalem about 30 
stadia.’ * During the night a legion coming from 
Emmaus (AtnwdSj Nieopolis) joined the main 
army ; the reinforcement had doubtless come up 
by the road which in the present day joins the 
nortliern road just above Tell el-FCd. Cf. also 
Jerome, Ep. 108. 8 [Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 690), and 
Robinson, Lc. 

The town of Gibeah is associated with several 
striking events in the early history of Israel. 
(1) It occupies an important position in the second 
of the two supplementary narratives wliich con- 
clude the Book of Judges (ch. 19-21). A certain 
Levite from the hill country of Ephraim is for- 
saken by his concubine, who flees to her father’s 
house in Beth-lehera-judah. Here she is followed 
by the Levite, who remains several days in Beth- 
lehem, enjoying the hospitality of his father-in- 
law. Despite the entreaties of the latter, they 
start on the return journey late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day (19®-®), and 'towards nightfall roach 
Jehus or Jerusalem. Being unwilling I 0 ‘turn 
aside into the city of a stranger,’ the Levite presses 
on in the hope of reaching either Gibeah or 
Ramah (v.^®), and finally spends the night at the 
former place. Here they are hospitably received 
by an old man, a sojourner in the place ; but 
during the night the Benjamite inhabitants beset 
the house, and demand that the Levite be given 
up to them. The latter, in self-defence, surrenders 
his concubine to them, and in the morning finds 
her on the threshold dead from their ill-usage. 
He then returns to his home, cuts up her body into 
twelve pieces, and sends them throughout the 
borders of Israel (19^®’®®). Ch 20 describes how the 
Benjamites refuse to surrender the men of Gibeah 
to the assembled tribes, who in consequence attack 
Gibeah, and destroy the tribe of Benjamin, witli 
the exception of 600 men. The kernel of the story 
is undoubtedly historical, but it has been worked 
over and expanded by ‘ an author of the age and 
school of the Chronicler ’ (Moore, Judges^ p. 402 ff. ). 
Throughout the narrative the name of the place 
is given as Gibeah simply, except in 19^^ 20^ (‘ that 
helongeth to Benjamin’), and in 20^®, where the 
text wrongly gives ‘ Geba of B.’ (v^j*?) for ‘ Gibeah 
of B.’ ; the similarity of the two names has caused 
the same error elsewhere. 

In 20®^ however, another Gibeah seems to be 
referred to by the narrator. After twice suffering 
defeat at the hands of the Benjamites, the men of 
Israel lay an ambush against Gii)eah, and then 
entice the Benjamites mto ‘tlie highways, cf 

* sr/JcV Tin Vx^etd "Sculuk xaXovfXivTi' <rv)f/.xiyti touto XSfm 

SdMvXdu, xiri tSv ettov atsri Tpixxovrx 
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which one goetli up to Bethel, and the other to 
Gibeah, in the field.’ From this passage it has 
been concluded that there was another place called 
Gibeah in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was distinguished by the addition of Gn the field.’ 
But this view is opposed by the accentuation, 
according to which ‘ in the field ’ is parallel to ‘ in 
the highways’ (so RV). It is evident that Gibeah 
is a mistake for Geba [Jeba]^ the road to which 
branches off just N. of Tell el-Ful ; Moore thinks 
it probable that the author had ‘ no clear concep- 
tion of the topography’ [Judges, p. 436). 

Again in it is stated that the Israelite liers- 
in-wait ‘brake out of their place, even out of 
Maareh-geba.’ AV and RVm give ‘even out of 
the meadow of Gibeah,’ their translation being 
based on that of the Targum. The rendering 
‘ meadow ’ (for however, is very question- 

able, and it has been proposed to follow the Pesh., 
and render, with a change of the vowel points, 

‘ cave.’ The correct reading is doubtless that pre- 
served by one large group of Greek MSS and 
Jerome, viz. ‘from the W. of G.’ cf. 

Jos 8^ See Moore, Judges, pp. 437, 438. 

(2) From 1 S 10-® * we learn that Gibeah was the 
native village of Saul, to which he returned after 
his election as king ; from this time onwards it is 
frequently called ‘ G. of Saul.’ (The identity of 
the two places is sufficiently clear from the narra- 
tive of 1 S 13 and 14). It was here thar Saul, while 
pursuing his ordinary occupations, heard of the 
grievous plight of Jabesh-gilead in consequence of 
the attack of Nahash the Ammonite (IP). The 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (lO'^j had now 
arrived, and Saul, following the promx)tings of the 
divine spirit, at once took action. He slew a 
yoke of oxen, and sent portions of them throughout 
the borders of Israel, bidding the people follow 
after him. The summons was promptly obeyed, 
and by means of a forced march Saul effected 
the release of Jabesh-gilead. From the account 
of the war with the Philistines (1 S 13. 14), which 
occupied the greater part of Saul’s reign, Gibeah 
would seem to have been of considerable strategic 
importance. The exact sequence of events, however, 
is not quite clear, chiefly owing to the corruptness 
of the text, and the confusion wdiich clearly pre- 
vails with regard to the Pvo places Geba and Gibeah. 
According to the more j^robable view, Saul, with 
2000 men, took up his position at Miehmash 
{MUkhmds), on the N. side of the Wddy Sitweinif, 
from which he commanded the heights of Bethel, 
while Jonathan, with 1000 men, remained at 
Gibeah, some three miles farther south (13^). The 
{lignal for revolt was given by Jonathan, who 
destroyed the pillar f of the Philistines at Gibeah 
(emending v.® ‘ and the Philistines heard saying, 
The Hebrew's have revolted. And Saul blew the 
trumpet,’ etc. ; cf. Driver, Sam. ad loc.) ; the Phil, 
at once mustered in grefit force, and marched 
against the Israelites. Unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy, Saul retreated down the 
eastern passes to Gilgal in the Jordan Valley, 
wdiile the Philistines seized the deserted camp at 
Miehmash (vv.^*®). For a time the cause of Israel 
seemed hopeless, but Saul, having collected some 
600 men, the remnant of his forces, effected a 
junction with Jonathan at Gibeah (v,^® following 
the LXX ; in v.^® Geba must be a mistake for 
Gibeah). In the meantime the Philistines overran 
the country in three directions (for ‘the border’ 
v.i®, the LXX has yajn ; we should probably 

* 1 S 1023 27 has been clearly shown by Budde (^Richter und 
Samuel, p. 174 f.) to be a harmonistic insertion of the editor ; but 
this fact does not affect the point at issue. 

t So Driver, Wellh., Th. ; BV ^jives ‘garrison.' The nnflwas 
probably a pillar erected in token of Philistine domination. 
See Driver, Sam. p. 61. 
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read Gibeah, since it would be meaningless 

to talk of a company of spoilers starting from 
Miehmash in the direction of Geba, situated on 
the opposite side of the Wadij Suioeinit). Hostilities 
betw'een the opi)osing forces W'ere again initiated 
by Jonathan. On this second occasion, accom- 
panied only by his armour-bearer, he apparently 
proceeded from Giheah to Geba, and thence (et. 
14^ ‘that is on yonder side’) made his desperate 
effort against the Philistine garrison at Miehmash. 
The latter, believing, no doubt, that the two 
w'arriors w'ere supported by a large force, offered 
hut little resistance, and no few'er than tw enty w’ere 
slain at the first onset (14^b- The panic caused by 
this sudden attack rapidly spread throughout the 
Philistine camp, wdiich soon became the scene of 
the w'ildest confusion. The new's w'as conveyed to 
Saul at Gibeah by his scouts or outposts (v.^®), 
and a general onslaught on the terrified Philistines, 
in w'hich the w'hole country joined, w'as success- 
fully carried out. It does not seem, liow'ever, that 
the Israelitish victory on this occasion had more 
than a temporary effect, for we are told later on 
that ‘theie w'as sore war against the Philistines 
ail the days of Saul ’ (14®-). 

(3) In the appendix to 2 S (21-24) Giheah is 
mentioned as the scene of the tragic incident of 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul (2 S 2U"^b- 
The famine, wdiich had troubled the land for three 
years, is declared by J" to be due to the slaughter “ 
of the Gibeonites by Saul, though no such act is 
recorded in the history of Saul’s reign. To appease 
the -wrath of J", seven descendants of Saul w'ere 
handed over to the Gibeonites, and hanged by 
them. See Rizpah. 

(4) Lastly, in the imaginative description of the 
march of Sennacherib against Jerusalem given by 
Isaiah (10-^’^-), the Assyrians are represented as 
advancing in a straight line from the North, un- 
deterred by any obstacle. The prophet depicts the 
last stages of their victorious advance ; the passage 
of the steep defile of the Wady Suwein'd is secured 
by despatching a troop in advance to Migron, S. of 
the pass ; the main army is thus enabled to cross 
in safety, and encamps at Geba ; wfliile the villagers 
of Ramah and Giheah take refuge in flight (cf. 
Driver, Isaiah, pp. 71, 72). The pas.sage is im- 
portant as establishing the fact that Geba and 
Gibeah w'ere two distinct places. 

3. There are several place-names compounded 
w'ith Gibeah (or Gibeath, nyn; the st. const r.), which 
are translated in the RV text by ‘ hill,’ hut given 
as ‘ Gibeah’ in the margin. These are — 

(1) Gibeath hadrdlbth (ni^Ti;*? ‘the hill of 

the foreskins’ (Jos between the Jordan and 
Jericho, so called as the scene of the circumcision, 
after the passage of the Jordan. See Gilgal. 

(2) Giheath-Phinehas (oiirs nyn:), ‘the hill of 
P.’ in Mt. Ephraim (Jos 24®®). The exact site is 
unknown. Uonder [PEF Mem. ii. 218) follows 
Schwarz [HL p. 118) in identifying it with ’Awertah 
near Nablus (Shechem) ; so apparently G. A. 
Smith, Gu6rin [Judie, iii. pp. 37, 38 ; Samarie, 
pp. 106-109), chiefly on the authority of Jerome [Ep. 
1 . 888), identifies it with Jihia, three miles N. of 
Kuryet el-Enah (so Dillmann). 

(3) Gibeath hammoreh (n-jbn"^), ‘ the hill of Moreh,’ 
usually identified with the modern J ebel Euby, a 
slight eminence on the N. side of the valley above 
Shunem [Solam). On this view, which identifies 
‘the spring of Harod’ (w'hicli see) with *Ain Jedud, 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about half an hour to 
the E. of Jezreel (Zerin), the camps of Gideon and 
the Midianites (Jg 7^) would occupy much the 
same position as those taken up at a later period 
by Saul and the Philistines (1 S 28^, cf. 29^). So 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 397 f. ; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 1856, p. 3411 Moore, howevei 
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{Jt(dqes, p. 200 f.), objects that this view is based 
on the notice in which is not from the same 
source as 7^ (J), and prefers therefore to place G. 
haminoreh near Shecliem (Gn 12*^, Dt 11"*^). See 
Moreh* 

(4) Gihmth ha~Elohim (D’nSxn ‘the hill of 
God,’ probably the same as Gibeah 2. It was the 
spot at which Saul, on his return from the city 
of Samuel, was to meet a band of the prophets 
(I S IC^). In it is called Gibeah, or ‘the hilB 
simply ; and as it is stated that there was a garrison 
(or rather pillar’) of the Philistines there, it may 
safely be inferred tliat it is identical with ‘ G. 
of Benjamin ’ (cf. 13-- ^ ; in v.^ we must read Gibeah 
for Geba). 

(5) Gibeath ha-HacMlah (1 S 23^^ 26^). See 
Hx\chilah. 

(6) Gibeath AmmaJi (1 S 2-*^). See Ammah. 

(7) Gib&ath Gareb (Jer 31'^®). See Gabeb. 

J. F. Stenning. 

GIBEATH (ny?3), Jos 1828 = Gibeah No. 2 (which 
see). Gibeathite 1 Ch 12^, genthic name 

from Gibeah (of Benjamin ?). 

GIBEON (jiyni, Va^au)v), — An ancient city of 
Canaan belonging to the Hivites* (Jos 9^*’), and 
apparently the capital of a small independent state 
(9^") ; it was ‘ a great city, as one of the royal 
cities . . . greater than Ai’ (lO-^). It was later 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (IS^^), and was 
eventually made over with its suburbs to the 
de.scendants of Aaron (2P^). 

The identity of G. Avith the village of el- Jib, 
Avhicli lies some 5 or 6 miles to the N.'VV*. of 
Jerusalem, is practically beyond dispute. The 
modern village still preserves the first part of the 
older name, while its situation agrees in every 
respect with the requirements of tlie history of the 
OT. Just beyond Tell el-FUl (Gibeah), the main 
N. road from Jerusalem to Beitin (Bethel) is joined 
by a branch road leading up from the coast. The 
latter forms the continuation of the most southerly 
of the three routes Avhich connect the Jordan 
Valley with the Maritime Plain (Smith, HGHL 

. 248 f.) After the Israelites had crossed the 

ordan at Gilgal and destroyed Jericho, their most 
. direct means of access to the central plateau lay 
by the Wddy SmoeinU, From Michmash at the 
head of the valley the way ran almost straight 
across the tableland to the vale of Aijalon. Now, 
just before this road leaves the higher ground and 
descends into the Shephelah, it divides into two, 
the one branch leading down by the Wddy Selman, 
the other running in a more northerly direction 
by way of the two Bethhorons (Smith, HGHL 
p. 210 n. 2). Here, on this open fertile plateau, 
slightly to the S. of the main road, rises the hill 
on Avhicli the modern village of el-Jib is built, 
right on the frontier line Avhich traverses the 
central range to the S. of Bethel. It Avas this 
natural pass across Palestine Avhich in early times 
served as the political border between N. and S. 
Israel, and it A\^as owing to its position on this 
frontier that G. acquired so much prominence in 
the reigns of David and Solomon. A short distance 
to the E. of the village, at the foot of the hill, 
there is further a stone tank or reservoir of con- 
siderable size, supplied by a spring, which rises in 
a cave higher up. Thus we find that the physical 
feat ures of the modern el-Jth correspond in every 
respect with those of the ancient Gibeon as set 
forth in the historical books of the OT. 

1. We learn from the Bk. of Joshua, that after 
the destruction of Jericho and Ai by the Israelites 
the inhabitants of G. devised a scheme by vvhich 
they hoped to avoid the fate that had befallen 

■* According' to 2 S 212 the Gibeonites were ‘of the remnant 
of the Amorites ' 


their neighbours. They accordingly de-^patched an 
embassy to the Israelite camp at Gilgal for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy by representing 
that they were not inhabitants of Canaan, hut 
came from a far distant country. In support of 
this statement the embassy drew attention to the 
condition of their provisions and garineuts, Avhich 
bore apparent traces of having been brought from 
a long distance. Their request for an alliance 
AA^as at once granted by Josliua and the princes, 
and a covenant ratified hetw’^een the two peoples. 
Within three days, however, the trick played by 
the men of G. Avas fully exposed, but, on account 
of the covenant oath, Joshua and the princes of 
tlie congregation determined to abide by the 
alliance, Avhile they condemned the Gibeonites to 
perpetual service as ‘ liCAvers of Avood and drawers 
of Avater to all the congregation ’ (Jos 
Meantime the neighbouring Amorite kings under 
Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem had combined to resist 
the forces of Joshua, and as a first step to lay 
siege to G. An urgent summons for help Avas sent 
to the Israelites, to Avhicli Joshua promptly re- 
sponded by making a forced night-march from 
Gilgal Avith all his troops. The confederate kings 
were utterly routed by the Israelites, Avho pur 
sued the hying foe doAAm the valley of Aijalon as 
far as Makkedah in the Shephelah. It Avas on 
this occasion that, at the prayer of Josliua, ‘ the 
sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and liasted 
not to go dow’n about a Avhole day’ (lO^'^'*,- see 
Beth-horon). We learn from 2 S that the 
Gibeonites Avere nearly exterminated by Saul, but 
no details are supplied in the narrative of his 
reign. Keparation was made by David through 
the sacrifice of seven of Saul’s descendants. 

2. We next hear of Gibeon at the beginning of 

David’s reign, Avhen he Avas as yet king of Judah 
only, and Avas still opposed by Ishboshetli the son 
of Saul. During the struggle for supremacy two 
bodies of troops, under their respective generals, — 
Joab the son of Zeriiiali and Abner the son of Nor, 
— met, as if by agreement, on the frontier at 
Gibeon. The battle Avent in favour of David’s 
men, and in the subsequent flight of Abner the 
latter sleAV Asahel, the younger brother of Joab 
(2 S 2^2-32)^ story clearly belongs to the 

older narrative (J^) of the hooks of Samuel, and 
is undoubtedly genuine, though seem to 

interrupt the main narrative. These verses de- 
scribe the mortal combat that took place hetAveen 
the 12 champions of each party. The name given 
to the spot, Hdkath-hazzCirtm (onp ‘ the field 
of SAA'ord-edges’j, has probably been more correctly 
preserved in the LXX (Mepls t(x>v i.e. 

□nsn 'n ‘ the field of the liers in w^ait ’ ; cf. Driver, 
in loc.), and should be transliterated Llelkath- 
hazzOdim, The ‘pool of Gibeon’ here mentioned 
(v,^^) is doubtless the reserA'oir referred to above. 
Similarly, in Jer Johanan the son of Kareah 
is stated to have delivered the captives of Mizpah 
from the hands of Jshmael the son of Nethaniah, 
‘ by the great w^aters that are in Gibeon.’ It Avas 
at this spring also, according to Josephus {Ant. 
V. i. 17), that Joshua surprised the five kings of 
the Amorites when they were besieging Gibeon. 

3. OAving to the great similarity between the 

two names (see Geba, Gibeah), Geba seems to have 
been substituted for Gibeon in 2 S The 

parallel passage (1 Ch 14^®) gives Gibeon, and tliis 
reading is also supported by the LXX aud by 
Is 28-^, w’hich connects Gibeon with Perazim as in 
2 S Further, the Philistines were encamped 

in the valley of Hephaim to the W. of Jerusalem 
(Smith, HGHL p. 218, by a lapms calami or a 
printer’s error, places the valley S.E. of Jerii.saleia ; 
it is correctly placed in the map, Plate IV ), wJiile 
David was advancing from the S., Avhen cmii 
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/iianded to Gnake a circuit behind them’ 

HiH attack therefore from Gibbon to the N.W. of 
Jei'usalem suits the requirements of the context ; 
Geba was too far to the E. 

4. The rebellion of Absalom, which culminated 
in his death, was quickly followed by an outbreak 
on the part of the men of Israel under one Sheba 
the son of Bichri (2 S 20^^*). The task of suppressing 
the revolt was at first assigned to Amasa, but 
owing to his dilatoriness Abishai * was also sent in 
pursuit. The latter was accompanied by Joab, 
and the two parties of David’s troops met " at the 
gTcat stone w'hieli is in G.’ (20®). Not suspecting 
any evil, Amasa advanced to salute Joab, and was 
treaelierously slain by him. The ‘ great stone of 
G.’ is not mentioned elsewhere ; it was probably a 
pillar or cairn of stones such as we frequently find 
in connexion with the OT sanctuaries, e.g. at 
Mizpah, Bethel, Gilgal (cf. W. K. Smith, ES lS6f.). 

0. It was, however, as the site of a bdtndk, or 
‘ high place,’ that G. was especially famous. At 
this sanctuary, because it was Hhe great high 
place’ (n^n:n n'D;n), Solomon inaugurated his reign 
by offering a thousand burnt-offerings, and received 
the divine blessing in a dream by night (1 K 3^^*}* 

It is true that, according to 2 Ch P, G. is repre- 
sented as containing the ‘ Tent of Meeting of God ’ 
as well as the brazen altar; but this statement 
would seem to have no other foundation than the 
desire of the Chronicler to reconcile the action of 
the young king and its approval by J" with the 
enactments of the later priestly legislation (cf. 
Wellhausen, Frolcg.^^, 182 f.}. The earlier history 
knows nothing of the presence of the Tent of 
Meeting at G. (according to 1 S P 3^ it was already 
replaced by a temple at Shiloh ; 1 S 2^^ is omitted 
in LXX, and is clearly a later addition ; so Driver, 
Budde, \'VAllhausen, Klost.), while 1 K 8^^* clearly 
places it, togetlier with the ark of the covenant, 

‘ in the city of David, which is Zion.’ 

‘Men of G.’ are mentioned as among those 
‘which came up at the first,’ i.o. who returned 
from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh 7-^; in the 
corresponcling list of Ezra 2-^“ Gibbar is probably a 
mistake), and also as taking part in the repairing 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 3''). 

Lastly, Gibeon is mentioned by Josephus [BJ 
II. xix. 1) as the place wdaere Cestius Gallus 
encamped on his march from Antipatris to Jeru- 
salem, after he had fired the town of Lydda (Ata 
Bo^ebupuiv dm/3a? o-rparoTreSeiJerai /card rtm 
Ta/yauj KoXo^pLEPOPy iwexopra rwv "lepocroX^ip.uiv irevri}- 
KovTd o-radious ; elsewhere he puts the distance at 
40 stadia). See Robinson, BEB-^ pp. 454-57 ; 
Guto, Judee, i. pp. 385-91. J. F. Stenning. 

GIDDALTI ‘ I magnify [God] ’). — ^A son of 
Heman, 1 Ch 25'^* 

GIDDEL (‘?u ‘very great’). — 1. The eponym of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2'‘^=Neh 7^^ called in 1 
1 Es 5'^^ Cathua. 2. The eponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2^^=Neli 7®®, callea in 

1 Es 5^^ Isdael. 

GIDEON hewer), also called Jerub- 

baal {hiizy* Jg 6^^ etc.) and Jerubbeslietb 

2 S ir-^^), son of Joash, of the clan of Abiezer in the 
tribe of Manasseb, a native of Oplirah ; X deliverer 
of Israel from the Midianites (Jg6-8). The nomad 

* Tn V.6 Jofib is read instead of Abishai by Then., Wellh., and 
Driver, iut Budde defends the MT. See Joab. ^ 

t On the extraordinary conglomeration of names in this 
verse and the inferences that have been drawn therefrom, see 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 2746 ; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 143 n., and 
notes, ad loc , in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT (by Kittel), and in 
Kautzsoh’s J-jT. , , 

t Site not identified. Gideon s home must have been near 
ghechem (ch. 9), and exposed to the Midianite inroads 


Arabs of the Syrian and Arabian desert had 
invaded the central district of Palestine. They 
must have entered it by the only natural ap- 
proaches from the Jordan Valley, the Wady Ear 'a, 
which leads into the neighbourhood of Shecliem, 
and the Nahr Jalud, which opens on to the }dfiin 
of Jezreel- The scene of the invasion and conffict 
lay in this region. Manasseb and Ephraim were 
tile principal sufferers ; accordingly a Manassite is 
the hero of the deliverance, and Ephraimites take 
part in completing it (7-'^-S®). 

On one of their marauding expeditious the 
Midianites had murdered Gideon’s brothers at 
Tabor (8^®) ; * personal revenge, therefore, was one 
of the motives which instigated his action (S-^’-b- 
National interests, however, were superadded. Ac- 
cording to one ancient account, Gideon was called 
by an angel of the Lord to save Israel from the 
hand of Slidian (6^^'-^). The angel of J", i.e. J" 
Himself in the form of an angel (vv.^®*^), appears 
under the holy tree of Ophrah. He summons 
Gideon to the task of deliverance. The meal 
which is offered to the pilgrim stranger is miracu- 
lously consumed, and the angel disappears. Gideon, 
convinced by the miracle, builds an altar to J"- 
shalom.t 

There follows what seems to he a second version 
of the call of Gideon (6-^"^-). He is bidden destroy 
the village altar of Baal, and the sacred post be- 
side it [asherah], erect an altar to J'', and offer a 
bullock. J The people of Ophrah are incensed at 
the destruction of their holy place, and threaten 
Gideon wiiii death. His father rescues him by a 
witty taunt, which secures for Gideon the name 
Jerubbaal.§ 

After this Gideon collects the men of his clan 
Abiezer (v.*^), and encamps with them by the 
spring of Harod, on the S.E. edge of the plain 
of Jezreel, near the Midianite army (7^). 11 He 
pays a night 'V’isit to the enemy’s camp, and over- 
hears the telling of a dream, which enconrages 
him to act at once (7^'^^). He skilfully posts his 
men under cover of night ; the alarm is given ; the 
camp is thrown into a panic, and the Midianites 
break up in flight towards the Jordan (vv.^®'--).1I 
There are clearly two accounts of the subsequent 
course of events. According to one (7-^-8'*), Gideon 
summons Ephraim to cut off' the flight of the 

* Mt. Tabor is rather remote from the topography of the 
narrative. Tabor by Bethel (1 SIO-^) is nearer Shechem. Moore 
suggests nUD (cf. 037), altered to ninn to suit 633: Budde 
pan (950). 

t In v.iOa.omit rrin% so Budde. V.m> prob. editorial addition, 
anticipating v.2if., V.2J is perhaps secondary; the narrati\e 
does not imply that G. intended to offer a sacrifice. V.2’a 
editorial, anticipates G.'s recognition of the angel. With this 
§ cf. Gn 1S1«- J, and Jg 132-23. This § is ascribed by some 
critics to J. 

i In V.25 the words * bullock, even the second bullock of seven 
years old,^ are corrupt and ungrammatical. as and aisrn is 
are doublets. 

§ The name cannot=‘ one who strives with Baal,’ as the text 
wuuld ingeniously suggest ; but ‘ Baal strives, T^aal being a 
name for J", used without offence in early times ; cf. Eshbaal, 
Meribaal, etc. But Jerubbaal should prob. be w'rittei* Jerubaal 
= ‘Baal (i.e. J'O founds,’ riT, cf. Jeruel, Jeremiah (WeUh. 
Text d. B. Sam, p 31. So Bu., Moore) In v.3i ‘he that will 
plead . . . morning’ interrupts the condition, cl. ; ‘ because one 
hath broken down his altar ’ is repeated from \ .32 ; both should 
be struck out as insertions. This § is attributed to E. 

11 The account (72-8) of the test by which Gideon’s large army 
was reduced to 300 belongs to some later tradition It is 
obviously connected with 6^5; but this verse is in consistent with 
723 , and neither can be original. At end of 7» note LXX A-f- 
{x,ir«,<rTi.irus ««.0’ e^urev. In v.B ‘putting their hand to their 
mouth ’ is a gloss ; it should come at the end of the verse 

^ This paragraph has been a good deal altered by editors. 
Two versions of Gideon’s stratagem seem to have been com- 
bined. In the one version the 300 are armed with pitchers and 
torches : in the other, with, trumpets onl.y. The text has been 
greatly confused by harmonizing additions ; see the conmieiit- 
aries. In v.20 the word ‘a sword,’ RVm, is proh. a ^loss. lii 
v.22b the two narratives are combined again in describing thf 
Erection of the ffight. 
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Midianifces at the Jordan ford. The movement is 
successful, and the Ephrainiites capture and slay 
the two princes Oieb and Zeeb,* In the pride of 
their success, the Ephrainiites quarrel with Gideon 
for not having* called in their assistance earlier. 
But Gideon appeases their jealousy by a shrewd 
speech : ‘ Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abiezer ? ’ This certainly looks 
as if the victory were won, and the vintage’ over : 
the Ephrainiites had completed the work of Gideon 
on the W. side of the Jordan crossing. In the 
other narrative, however (8'*'^^), we find Gideon in 
hard pursuit, with his 300, on the E. of Jordan. 
So far from having won a victory, the chances of 
success seem so unlikely that the people of Succoth 
and Penuel treat the pursuers with mockery, and 
refuse provisions for the wearied troops. At 
length, however, Gideon reaches the jilace where 
the Midianites are encamped, takes them by 
surprise, captures the two kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna,t and returns in triumph, punishing 
Succoth and Penuel on the way. He then kills 
the two kings with his own hand, in revenge for 
their murder of his brothers. The divergence of 
the two accounts is apparent. An attempt to 
combine them can be made, as is done, & y., by 
Kittel.J He regards the exploit of Ephraim at the 
ford as merely an episode in the pursuit, which is 
continued by "Gideon and his men on the E. side of 
the river, and overcomes the difficulty of 8^'* by 
supposing these verses to be merely an imitation of 
12^"’^. It seems, however, much more likely that 
we have in 8^"^^ clearly a very ancient and homo- 
geneous fragment, a narrative of the pursuit and 
final defeat parallel to 7"‘^-8®.§ Whether 8’^'^^ is a 
direct continuation of 7^’-^ or not, is difficult to 
say. It implies some account of a successful rout 
of the Midianites, but not necessarily that given 
in 7®’“^. Perhaps we have here an ancient frag- 
ment, of which the beginning has been lost.|| 

The Midianites triumphantly overthrown, Gid- 
eon’s grateful countrymen offer to make him king. 
He declines ; but^ asks for the golden earrings 
taken in the spoil. With these he makes an 
epkod, i.e. apparently an image of J", overlaid 
with metal, IF and sets it up in his house at Ophrah 
(g24-a7aa in the main). _ The judgment of a later 
age condemned the action, and saw in it the cause 
of subsequent disaster (v.^^a^^). The usual formula 
of the editor brings the story to a close (v.^®). 
The account of Gideon’s family, the birth of 
Abimelech, and Gideon’s death and burial (vv.^®"®-^), 
seems to come from the hand of the final editor, 
who was familiar with? in Genesis,** and" intended 
these verses to form a connecting link with the 
story of Abimelech in ch. 9. The remaining vv.^^'^® 
belong to the Deuteronomic framework of the 
Book of Judges. The story of Gideon is told in 
an extremely complicated narrative. Two main 
documents can be traced, but these have been so 
interwoven both before and after the Deuteron. 
redaction of Judges, that the analysis in detail 
must be regarded more as a critical experiment 
than as possessing any degree of certainty. In 
this article the two main narratives have been 
followed, and secondary elements noticed chiefly 
in footnotes. G. A. Cooke. 

* It is interesting to note that the powerful tribe of Bedamn, 
the Beni 'Adwan, who range over the S.E. side of Jordan, still 
call their chief by the hereditary title of Dhiab=Zeeb=wolf. 

t Apparently intended to mean Victim and Protection with- 
held. But the latter name is prob. compounded with D^s, Salm, 
name of a deity, of. on Aram, inscr., CIS cxiii, cxiv. 

XG^ch. i. Hebr. ii. p. 72. The attempt is also made in the 
insertion of the words ‘ beyond Jordan ’ at end of 725. 

§ The number 300 is common to both accounts. 

11 So Kautzsch, Heil. Schr. p. 263. 

IF Cf, 175, 1 S 219, Hos 34 ; W. R. Smith. OTJ(?i p. 241. See 
full discussion in art. Ephod, No. 2, vol. i. p 725 f. 

** V.39 cf. Gn 4626, Ex 15 cf. Gn 3.511 P ; v.32 cf. On 258 1515 p. 


GIdEONI 'my cutter down ).— hathei ol 
Abidan, prince.of Benj., Nu 1“ 2--'' P. 

GIDOM (oini). — The limit of the pursuit oi 
Benjamin by the other tribes, Jg 2U'‘\ Possibly 
the word is not a proper name, but may be lead as 
an infinitive, 'till they cut them ofl’ (Moore, 
loc.). No place of the name of Gidom is mentioned 
elsewhere. LXX B has FeSar, A FaXadS (Gilead). 
Another variant is Gibeali or Geba. 

GIER EAGLE (‘ gier ’ is the same as the German 
Geier, ' vulture,’ ' hawk ’) is tr“ in AV of nn*j [raham) 
in Lv 11^® and Dt 14^^, in both of which passages 
RV lias ' vulture ’ (Driv^er more specifically ‘ carrion 
vulture’). RV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr“ of ons 
{peres) in Dt 14^^, where AV has ‘ossifrage’ (lit. 
' bone breaker ’). The peres is the bearded vulture 
or Lammergeier, 'the largest and most magnificent 
of the vulture tribe ’ (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. lt)2, 
from Tristram, Nat. Hist, of Bible, p. 171). The 
name of the rdhdm is literally preserved in the Arab. 
raJzham, t\iQPharaoh'‘s Hen, Neophron per cnoptcrus. 

The adult rakham has the front of the head and 
the upper part of the throat and cere naked, and 
of a bright leiiion-.yellovv. The plumage is of a 
dirty white, except the quill feathers, which are 
of a greyish black. Its appearance when soaring 
is very striking and beautiful. It is the universal 
scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is found in great 
abundance also in Palestine and Syiia. See 
Eagle. G. ‘E. Post. 

GIFT. — This, or the similar term present, is 
used to tr. a variety of Hob. and Gr. words, the 
principal of which are the following : — 

1. rtijiD Gn 32^^ 33^® (parallel to riDis, lit. 'bless- 

ing’ in 3311 ; cf. 1 S 30-^ 2 K m, Is 3(S^% esp. of 
a gift ottered by way of homage, e.g. 1 S 10-^, 
Ps 45^2 (cf. the ‘gifts’ presented by' the Magi, 
Mt 2^^), or tribute, Jg 3’®- 2 S 8‘-^* 1 K 4-^ [Hcb. 

51 ], 1 Ch 18^ 2 Ch 26^ 32^* (cf. of Ps 72i«, Ezk 
27 ^®). Minhdh is used also of a gift (ottering) to 
God, Gn 4^, 1 S 26^^ Mai 3^ etc., and in Ezk and P 
is a technical term for the 'meal-ottering,’ Lv 2^^*'’ 
and oft., Ezk 46-^ etc. The NT equivalent is ddipov, 
e.g. Mt 2^^ 5-*^ S'* 23^®, He 5^ S'** 9^. dCjpov also answers 
in the LXX to [korhan), which in Ezk 20'® 40***^ 
and frequently in Lv and Nii (but only by P) is 
used for an ' oblation.’ See art. CoRBAN for a full 
account of the meaning of ' gift ’ in such passages 
asMtlS^MlcT^h 

2 . (pi. nxp’D) is the word used of the ‘mess’ 
which Joseph gave to his brethren Gn 43®^, which 
David sent to Uriah 2 S 11®, of the ‘gifts’ which 
Ahasnerus sent upon the occasion of Ids feast 
Est 2^®, and of the ritual otterings referred to in 
2 Ch 24®*® and Ezk 20'*®. It is used in Jer 40®, 
along with the similar term of the ‘ victuals ’ 
(RVm ‘allowance’) and ‘present’ which Jeremiah 
received from Nehuzar-adan. An allowance (nn-’x 
I’Dfi) of the same kind was given to the captive 
king Jehoiachin, 2 K 25®®= Jer 52®i The ‘exac- 
tions of wheat ’ (ij-nKspn) of Am 5^^ are ‘ the presents 
which the 'goor fellahin had to offer to the grasping 
aristocrats out of the hard-won produce of their 
toil’ (Driver, ad loe.). 

3. iFiD (from |ri3 ‘give’), nreo (in Dn 2®*^® 5” 
Aram, x R*?), nriD (a by -form found only in 1 K 13^, 
Pr Ec 31 ® 5^®, Ezk 46®- ii). This is the most 
general term for ‘gift.’ It is used in Gn 24®® and 
341 ® of the present given to a bride in addition to 
the ‘dowr;^’ (i.e. purchase price, inj) paid to her 
relatives ; in Gn 25^ of the portions settled by 
Abraham on the children of his concubines (cf. the 
action of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21®) ; of gifts to the 
sanctuary; or to a deity. Ex 28®®, Nu 18^^ Dt 16^^, 
Ezk 20*-^® (in this last 01 the sacrifice of children) .* 
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in Ps 68^® * of * gifts ’ in token of homage ; in 
Pr 15-^ Ec V of ‘ gifts ’ intended by way of bribe ; 
in Dn2^* 5^^ of the ‘gifts’ of N ebuchadnezzar and 

Belshazzar. 

4. iPt\ This always (even in 1 K 15^®, 2 K 16® 
practically) means a ‘ bribe.’ The taking of bribes 
by those appointed to dispense justice is forbidden 
in Ex 23® (repeated in Dt 16^^), and is frequently 
alluded to in OT, e.g. Dt 10^^ 27‘^®, Is 

Mic Ezk 22'^ Ps 15^ Pr 17®®. ‘ It blindeth 
them that have sight’ (D’npa, Ex 23® ; or ‘the eyes 
of the wise,’ u’j; Dt 16^®), and ‘perverteth the 
words of the righteous.’ 

5. nil (Baer nii) and jii each occur only in Ezk 
16®® of a ‘ gift ’ in the sense of the hire of a harlot. 
The ordinary term for this is jinx, which occurs in 
the same context, Ezk 10®^* (cf. Dt 23^®, Is 23^^^*, 
Hos 9h Mic P). 

In NT, while dQpov and ddfia have generally a 
material sense, dtjoped (once in Jn, 4 times in Ac, 5 
times m Paul, once in He) appears always to be 
used of a ‘ gift ’ belonging to the spiritual or 
supernatural order. The ‘ gifts ’ ( AV ‘ otierings,’ 
Kv dvaOrjiiaTa) to which the attention of Jesus was 
called (Lk 2P) would be such as Josephus (BJ v. 
V. 4) describes, most of which had been presented 
to the temple by Herod. The Greek word in the 
same sense occurs (only) in 2 Mac 9^® (cf. for the 
idea 3® and 3 ]\Iae 3^’'). For the gifts {xcLpicrju.aTa) 
of the early Church, see CniTRCH, pp. 4271, 4341 

The above analysis Avill show the variety of 
occasions upon which a ‘ gift ’ might be ottered 
and the variety of forms it might take amongst 
Orientals. It had its place in their dealings both 
with their fellow-men and with their God or gods. 
One did not come before prophet (1 S 9^) or king 
(1 K 10^®) or God (Ex 23^^) with empty hands. The 
English words ‘ gift ’ and ‘ present ’ are apt, in- 
deed, to convey an idea of spontaneity about the 
transaction which was generally absent. The 
‘ present ’ of Ehud to Eglon (Jg 3^^^*) was really 
tribute, belonging to the same category as that 
offered by Jehu to Shalmaneser (see Moore on 
Jg 3^^). It is very important also to remember 
that wkile a man might offer a ‘present’ to his 
bride-elect, the ‘ dowry ’ (nno) was not a ‘ gift ’ but 
a price paid to the family of the bride as com- 
pensation for the loss of her services (W. E. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
78 f.). The mbhar might consist of money (Gn 34^®, 
Ex 22^®, Dt 22®®), of personal service (Gn 29'®®- ^), 
or of military services (Jos 15^®, Jg I^®, 1 S 17®® 
182^. 2 S 3^®). From Dt 22®® we may probably 
infer that an average mohar was 50 shekels of | 
silver (see Driver, 

So firmly established is the custom in^ the East 
of giving a present upon certain occasions that 
the latter is demanded as a right. Lane {Modern 
Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 168) mentions that 
while male servants at Cairo are paid very small 
wages (from four to eight shillings a month), they 
receive many presents from their master as w-ell as 
from his visitors and from the tradespeople^ with 
whom he deals. An Oriental servant, on quitting 
his master’s service, ahvays expects not only his 
wages hut a present as well, in token of friendship 
and satisfaction. This rule holds good, from the 
low-est menials up to the highest officials. (For 
interesting examples see Trumbull, Oriental Social 
Life, 327 If.). This practice may throw light upon 
the asking (not ‘ borrowing ’) by the Israelites of 

* In Eph 4 S, as is well known, St. Paul gives a peculiar turn 
to tMs passage, his llvy.tv rots uvOpairet? corresponding as 

little to the LXX tXac.^ti bofA.ct'rot iv xvBpus'eij as to the MT 
Dixi nUHD. This is not the place to examine the legitimacy or 
bhV 'motives of the apostle’s procedure. A full discussion of 
the whole question will be found in Meyer, (t,d. loc. (cf. Driver, 
E<cpo»itor, Jan. 1889, p. 20 ff.). See also art. Quotations. 


jewels of gold and silver, etc., from the Egyptians 
(Ex 11® 12®®), although it is more than doulitful 
whether it accounts for the possession by the people 
of such stores ot gold as are said to have been used 
in the construction of the Tabernacle of the Fi iestly 
Code. 

Many of the usages connected with ‘ gifts ’ 
cluster round marriage. Abraham’s servant gave 
a present to Kebekah -when he w'ent to woo 
her on behalf ot Isaac (Gn 24®®). After the con- 
clusion of a marriage contract, I^ane tells us, 
presents are expected by various functionaries 
connected wdth the different families. Presents 
are sent to the bridegroom’s house by liis friends 
and by all Avho are invited to the Avedding. 
The bride’s presents, including her trousseau, are 
sometimes borne in procession to her home in 
adv^ance of her going to the house of her husband, 
or they are borne before her upon that occasion 
(Trumbull, op. cit. 44). At his first intervicAV with 
his bride after the marriage ceremony, the bride- 
groom makes her a present of money, which is 
called ‘ the price of the uncovering of the face.’ 

A marriage-portion (D'nljad might be given to the 
bridegroom by the fatlier of the bride (IK 9®® 
Pharaoh and Solomon, cf. Jg 1®^- Caleb and 
Othniel). 

In the East friends frequently send presents to 
one another, but no pretence is ever made that a 
qtddp7'o quo is not expected. David w'as as little 
disinterested when he sent a ‘ present ’ to the 
elders of Judah (IS 30®®) as Ephron the Hittite 
was sincere in liis offer to give the cave of Mach- 
pelah gi atis to Abraham (Gn 23®®). The ‘ gift ’ 
expected from Nabal (1 S 25*) was really a species 
of blackmail. 

The power of a gift to propitiate one has ahvays 
been recognized. Jacob made sure of appeasing 
Esau by the present he sent before him (Gn 32®''). 
The same notion was transferred to one’s dealings ; 
with God, 5iSpa irddei, aidoiovs ^acrtX?5as 

(Hes. ap. Plat. Eep. 390 E). Gifts were offered in 
homage to God (Mai 1®), or to procure His favour or 
support. A prayer xvould often take the foim of a 
conditional voav, ‘ If J" Avill be Avith me, I Avill 
ott'er so and so to Him’ {a.g, Jg 11®® Jephthah, 

Gn 28®®*^- Jacob). The notion of propitiating the 
Deity by a gift comes out in David’s words to Saul, 

‘ If J" hath stirred thee up against me, let him be 
gratified by an oblation,’ 1 S 26®^. It is true at 
the same time that the ‘ gift theory ’ of sacrifice 
does not furnish an adequate explanation of all 
the facts connected Avith even the ordinary obla- 
tions, much less with the holocaust, and least of 
all with human sacrifice (cf. W. R. Smith, BS 375). 

The blinding effect of a ‘ gift ’ upon the adminis- 
trators of justice is described in the above cita- 
tions, Ex 23®, Dt 16®®. Bribery of judges has 
alw^ays been common in the East. Lane {Modern 
Egyptiam, p. 103 fi*.) gives a remarkable instanc-e ■ 
of its occurrence in the court of the Kadi at 
Cairo. Felix expected a bribe from St. Paul, Ac 24-®. 

A ‘ gift ’ in OT times sometimes took the form 
of sending ‘portions’ (nus) from a feast to friends 
or to the poor, Est 9®®*^, Neh 8®®* ®- (cf. Rev 11®®). 
The most honoured of the guests present received 
the largest and finest portion (Gn 43®^, 1 S 1® 9^ ; 
cf. Iliad, vii. 321, viii. 162, xii. 310 ; Odyssey, iv. 

65 f., xiv. 437 ; Diod. v, 28). 

In the NT we find the Philippians singled out 
for commendation for the ‘gift’ (56ga} wdiich thej 
sent once and again to St. Paul’s need (Ph 4®®'^-). 

Literature.— Lane, Modem Egi/ptians (Index, k. ‘ Presents ’); 
W, R. Smith, RS 1C2, 328 ff., 305, 373 ff., 410f. ; Benzinger, Meb 
Arch. 139, 4.-6 f., 4331 ; Trumbull, StiMies in OrUnUu Socml 
Idfe, 22, 00 . 44, 019 ff. ; Schurer, HJF (Index, s, ‘ Gifts ’) ; cf. als« 
art. on ‘Giving’ by G. M. Mackie in Times, 1898, ix 

S&7ff. J. A. Selbie. 
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0IHON (pn':, Gehon ). — Oae of the four rivers 

of Paradise (Gn 2^*). If Eden is Edin, the ‘Plain ’ 
of Babylonia, we must look for the Gihon in one 
of the rivers which in early days flowed into what 
the Babylonians called ‘ the salt river/ or Persian 
Gulf, close to the garden of Eridu, where grew the 
sacred tree of Bab. tradition. As two of tlie rivers 
were the Tigris and the Euphrates, our choice of 
the other two is limited. The G. compassed ‘ the 
whole land of Cush/ the Kassi or Kassites of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whose original seat was in 
W. Elam, from whence they descended into 
Chaldoea, and there founded a dynasty of kings. 
The G. Avonld seem, therefore, to have been the 
Kerb hall of modern maps (see Eden"). In Jer 2^^ 
the Sept, substitutes Gihon for Silior, the 

Nile, in consequence of a belief that had arisen 
among the Jews that the Cush of Gn 2^^ was the 
African Ethiopia (see note ad loo. in Streane, Doxvhlo 
Text of Jey'emiih). In Sir 24-* the Gihon is intro- 
duced metaphorically into a description of wdsdoin. 

A. H. Sayce. 

GIHON (pn’j). — A spring near Jerusalem (1 K 
j33. 3a. 45 Hezekiah ‘ stopped the upper spring of the 
waters of Gihon and brought them straight down 
on the \vest side of the city of David ’ (2 Ch 32®*). 
Manasseh ‘ built an outer wall to the city of David, 
on the ivest side of Gihon in the [torrent] valley ’ 
(2 Ch 33^’*}. These indications suthce to show that 
Gilion was in the Kidron ravine. The name ( ‘ bursting 
forth’) and the notice of the aqueduct (see SiLOAM) 
show that the s[)ring now called the ‘ Virgin’s Foun- 
tain ’ is intended. See Bethesda, Enbogel. 

Literature.— Robinson, BRF^ i. 239, 345 (locates Gihon to 
bhe went not east of Jerusalem) , Baedeker-Socin, Palest. 101 ; 
Guthe, ZDPV, 1SS2, p. 359 ff. ; Sayce, ECM 381 ff 

C. K. Conger. 

GILALAl — ^A Leiutical musician (Nch 12^®}. 

GILBOA always with article except in 

1 Ch 10 ^* ^ ; LXX Vg\§ov€ ; meaning uncertain. 
For early explanations see Lagarde’s Onom. Sacra, 
pp. 3i}, ISO, 189). ~A range of hills, now known 
locally as Jebel Fxthiia, forming an arc of a circle 
to the E. ol the plain of Esdraelon, and extending 
from Zer'in first S E. and then S. The range 
consists of limestone, mixed in the northern and 
western parts with chalk, the wearing away of 
which has caused rugged channels. The liighe.st 
and steepest part is on the N. side, just where it 
begins to bend .^outh. Here it rises to a height 
of more than 2U00 ft. above the valley of the 
Jordan {i.e. about 1700 ft. above sea- level). 
Towards the S, the sides slope more gradually, 
and sink t-o a height of a few hundred feet. As 
the plain on the W. is 300 ft. above, and the Jordan 
V«alley is the same number of feet below sea-level, 
Gilboa is much more imposing on the east than 
on the west. The W. side is drained by the 
K-ishon, one of the sources of which is on its 
slopes; the N. side by the Nahr Jalud, which 
rises near Zer'in and floNvs to the Jordan ; the 
E. side by small streams running down to the 
Jordan Valley. Except on the lowest parts of the 
W. side the range is devoid of vegetation. At the 
present time there are two or three small villages 
on the slopes. One of them, Jelhun, still pre- 
serves a reminiscence of the ancient name of the 
hill, d'e'din is the old Jezreel, while Conder 
thinks that Fuhi^a is possibly Aphek, and 
Mttjedd^a at the eastern foot of the range the 
piobable site of Megiddo. 

Gilboa is mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with the camp of the Philistines and the death of 
Saul (1 S 28^ 3P*8, 2 S 2p2, 1 Ch »). Saul 
and the Israelites went from Gilboa to the foun- 
tain which is in Jezreel. Near it they were de- 
feated by the Philistines, and on its slopes they 
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fell do^^m wounded, and Saul and Jonathan were 
slain. But though mentioned so seldom, Gilboa, 
being the eastern boundary of the great battle- 
field of Palestine (cf. Esdraelon), has at all 
times played an important part in the history ol 
the country from the days of Saul to those of 
Saladin and Napoleon. 

Literature — Robinson, Physical Geog. of Palestine, 23-25; 
Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to ^tirtiey of Weste7'}i Palestine, 

129, 155 ff ,212ff ; G. A. smith, MGJtlL 400 flc., Baedekei -Socm, 

Pal. 244. G. W. Thatcher. 

GILEAD The 'son’ of Machir (son of 

Manasseh) inNu 27^ 36b Jos 17=^ (all P), 1 Ch as 
conversely Machir is said to have ‘ begotten ’ Gilead 
in Nu 26-*^ and is called the ‘father’ of Gilead in 
1 Cli 2-*- 7^“*. The eponymous ancestor of the 

district called Gilead (which see). An analogous 
personification no doubt underlies the statement 
(Jg ID) that ‘ Gilead begat Jephthah’ (viz. by an 
illegitimate wife). ‘ Gilead is the name of a region 
or of its population (Jg 5*^), not of a man ’ (Moore, 
ad loG. ), and a piece of tribal history is related (as 
sometimes happens in the OT) as though it were 
the domestic history of an individual ; Jephthah’s 
relations with the other inhabitants of Gilead being 
represented (v.^) as his relations with the legitimate 
sons of his father Gilead. See further Manasseh. 

2. A Gadite, the son of Michael, 1 Ch 5^*^. 

S. R. Driver. 

GILEAD PaXaaS). — This name is applied 

to persons, to a tribe or family (Nii 36^), to a par- 
ticular city (Hos 6*^),* to a mountain, and to a dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, whose dimensions varied 
somewiiat when spoken of by diflerent writers. It 
appears first in the account of Jacob (Gn 31-®), and 
thereafter is of frequent occurrence during the 
entire period of biblical history. As a geographical 
term it was still in use in the time of Josephus. 

The present article is to deal with Gilead as a 
division of the Holy Land, its physical features, its 
geographical limits, and its historical associations. 

From the mountains of Western Pal. the entire 
length of G. can be seen, and a large portion of its 
territory brought under the eye at once. It appears 
thence like a vast mountain range, varying from 
3000 to 4000 ft. in height. To make up this height 
the depression of the Jordan Valley is leckoned, 
which is from 700 to 1300 ft. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The summit of this range does 
not rise into peaks, but is pretty uniformly level. 
Valleys, wooded sections, and bold headlands are 
noticed, which give the impression that the country 
is wild and rugged. On the other hand, if from 
any point in the plain of Bash an, which bounds G. 
on the east, one looks westward to this range, he 
sees only a long line of low picturesque hills. The 
reason is that Bashan is a plateau rising 2000 or 
more feet above the sea-level. From this point no 
one would think of describing G. as ‘rough and 
rugged.’ Again, when one comes to travel through 
G. in difterent directions, he finds himself in the 
midst of charming natural scenery, where streams, 
springs, and forests, rich fields, gentle slopes, and 
quiet valleys attract the eye. Thus, according to 
the point of view of the observer, three very 
different descriptions of this region can be given, 
each having the merit of apparent accuracy. 

The etymology of the word as given by Geseniua 
and Fuerst, viz. ‘ hard, stony region, rocky moun- 
tain,’ does not indicate the character of the 
country ; certain limited sections might be thus 
described, but outside of these G. is in the main a 
fertile and beautiful country. Josephus ( Wars, III. 

* Possibly also in Jg: lon. For Gilead of Hos 08 some MSS of ' 
the LXX, which belong to the Luc. recension, read Gilgal 
(r&Xj-aiXa), which Nowack con-siders (comparing 415 916 
worthy of consideration. See further Dillmann on Gn 3154. 
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iii. 3) says that *it is not favourable for the growth 
of delicate fruits,’ but that does not invalidate the 
statement just made as to its genei‘al character. 

In the conquest of the east Jordan country by 
Moses and Joshua (Nu 21), G. is not mentioned, 
although the sections as conquered one after 
another can be pretty clearly defined. Attention 
to these details ayiII help us in fixing its geo- 
graphical limits. Occasionally G. was used so as 
to include the entire country between Hermon on 
the north and the river Anion on the south (Jos 
22^), but generally the region south of Heshbon 
and the north end of the Dead Sea, i.e, the terri- 
toiy of lieuben, was not included, and in the 
opi)osite diiection the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee was its northern limit. The Jordan was 
its western boundaiy, and the eastern was the 
point where the hills meet the Bashan plain. 

The entire country was called Amorite, witlT the 
exception of the dibtri(jt about Itabbatli of the 
cliildren of Amnion [A'lnman], the Upper Jabbok, 
which was not then conquered. Sihon was crushed 
at Jahaz, south of Heshbon (Nu 21-^), but the 
Jazer region, north of Heshbon, held out, and re- 
quired a special expedition to subdue it (Nn 2H-). 
The third step Vv\as the successful battle with Og 
at Ediei, far to the N.E. of Jazer (Nu 2H^). The 
three final steps in the conquest of the northern 
portion of the country are mentioned in connexion 
with Machir, Jair, and Nobah (Nu 

In the division of the territory between the two 
and a half tribes the phrase ‘ half Gilead ’ occurs 
several times. Half belonged to Gad and half to 
Manasseh (Dt 3^**, Jos 13*^^). G. had previously 
been divided in the same way between the two 
'kings Sihon and Og (Jos 12-*®). The^ Hebrews 
simply letained, it appears, the old distinction. 
The suggestion has been made that the valley of 
the Jabbok should be the line dividing the two 
sections; but the objections to this view^ are 
M:"ious, first, because this valley would not divide 
G. into halves ; secondly, it would give to the 
tribe of Gad a small terntory, and to Manasseh a 
very laige one, whereas the number of warriors in 
these two tribes was about equal, requiring a more 
equal distribution of land. 

The two and a half tribes may have differed in 
their tastes from their brethren, for they seem to 
have been exceptionally rich in cattle, and these 
wide pasture lands appealed to them as desirable 
for their future home (Nu 32^). The present writer 
having lived in that region for months, and travelled 
through it in many directions, has often been im- 
pressed with its attractiveness, in contrast, for 
instance, with the rpcky hills of Juduea. Its 
natural beauties, of many varieties, form landscape 
pictures which it is delightful to recall. 

It IS no wonder that these tribes were eager to 
call these lands their own. The portion of the 
Jordan Valley which belonged to G. was of such 
fertility that it might easily be made one of the 
gardens of the world. Streams descended from 
the hills ; there were numerous fountains of sweet 
cool water, and copious sulphur springs existed in 
the valley at several different points (Merrill, East 
of th& Jordan, pp. 143, 178, 183, 430). The great 
Talleys of G. were likewise celebrated. Not to 
mention that of Heshbon on the south, there was 
that of the Jabbok, ZerJm, famous in connexion 
with the history of Jacob ; the Menadireh, near 
the south end of the Sea of (Galilee, having a stream 
nearly equal to the Jordan in size ; also Yahis and 
*Ajlun, along the latter of which ran the great road 
between Shechem and Kamoth-gilead. 

Among the principal cities of G. were Mahanaim, 
Succotli, Penuel, Mizpeh, Jazer (whicli was one 
of the census stations when David numbered the 
people — an evidence of its central position and 
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importance), Jabesh-gilead, Kamoth-gilead (wnich 
was a city of refuge, Jos2U®), and, in later times, 
Pella, Gerasa, and* several others of the cities oi 
the Decapolis. Of the three commissariat officers 
of Solomon who were assigned to the country east 
of the Jordan, two were stationed in Gilead proper 
— one at Ramoth, and the other at Mahanaim ( 1 K 
413. i4p is noticeable that four of its chief cities 
had the name Gilead affixed to them, viz. Ramoth, 
Jabesh, Mizpeh, and Jazer (1 Cli 28'^B- 

G. was to Pal. a sort of bulwark on its eastern 
border against invading armies from the south, 
east, and north, and it was a wise providence that 
planted there the most wmrlike tribes, ever ready 
to defend the national life (Jos 17\ 1 Cli 5^^). As 
if in keeping with this idea, much of the history of 
G. which has a conspicuous place in the biblical 
records has to do with wars, partly of conquest 
and partly of defence against powerful enemies. 
At one time the Hebrews had conquered ail the 
desert tribes lying to the east of them, and had 
occupied their lands (1 Ch 5). The Ammonites, 
who for a long time had resisted the invaders, were 
at last, under Jephthah, thoroughly subdued, and 
twenty of their strongest cities taken from them 
(JglD*^*®®). The same hero, partly by bravery 
and partly by a curious stratagem, gained a great 
victory over the Ephraimites (Jg 12). It was on 
the soil of G. that Gideon swept back to their 
desert home the routed hosts of Midian (Jg 8). 
Here occurred the fierce battle between the army 
of David and that of Absalom, in which the latter 
lost his life (2S 18). Furthermore, at the national 
stronghold, Kamoth-gilead, battle after battle was 
fought for its ownership. The Syrians of Damascus 
had captured it, and an attempt to regain it cost 
Ahab his life. A little later Joram succeeded in 
wresting it from the enemy, and held it against the 
powerful as.saults of Hazael the Syrian king (2 K 
9^**). Once, indeed, and probably on several other 
occasions during their history, the strength of the 
brave inhabitants was broken by invading armies 
from Assyria, and, accoiding to custom, Tiglath- 
pileser carried them away captive ( 1 Ch 5-®). See 
George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, ch. vi. on 
‘Assyrian Notices of Palestine,’ pp. 106-150. 

Another phase of interest attaching to G. was 
that it was a refuge for roj’alty. It was here that 
Saul’s son Ish-bosheth was made king by Abner 
(2S28*®). Thither Absalom fled when he feared 
the anger of his father, and there he remained 
three years (2 S David, in turn, found an 

asylum among its friendly inhabitants when the 
rebellion of Absalom 'was at its height (2 S 17-^"-^). 

G., however, was not always a scene of conflict, 
for some of the pleasantest incidents of sacred 
history are connected with it. It was the place of 
reconciliation between Jacob and Laban, when the 
memorable words were uttered, ‘ The Lord watch 
between me and thee when we are absent one from 
another’ (Gn 3D^). No le.ss characteristic and 
beautiful, taking all its incidents, was Jacob’s re- 
conciliation with Esau (Gn 33). When the brave 
men of Jabesh-gilead risked their lives to recover 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the enemy, 
and from terrible disgrace, there was displayed in 
that act the highest tyre of both loyalty and 
humanity (1 S 31^^'^'^). The kindnesses shown by 
the people of G. to David in the hour of his Fore 
extremity were the expression of true-hearted pity 
for their humiliated king ; and a little later Bar- 
zillai’s leave-taking of him on the banks of the 
Jordan was surpassingly tender (2 S l7-‘^"*‘'*^ 19®^^*). 
Again, we see Elijah, the greatest piophet of OT, 
coming forth from his home in the Gilead hills ( 1 
17^), and taking a foremost place among the spiritu il 
leaders of the world. Still later and brighter we 
find our Lord making to this region at h‘ast tw'* 
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mteresting visits ; and not long after His death, 
when the armies of Kome were at the gates of 
Jerns., we find the Christians of the Holy City, 
now doomed to destruction, taking refuge in Pella, 
at that time one of Gilead’s most attractive cities 
(Euseb, HE iii. 5). 

In the history and struggles of the Maccahfean 
period G. played an important part ; and later, 
during the Roman occupation, its natural resources 
were highly developed. These, even in the present 
degraded condition of the country, are seen to be 
gi’eat, and, under more favourable conditions of 
government than now exist, a wonderful degree 
of prosperity might easily be restored to ancient 
Gilead. S. Merrill. 

GILEAD, BALM OF.— See Balm. 

GILEAD, MOUNT nn).-In Jg n.wben 

Gideon, before his conflict with the Midianites, is 
about to reduce the number of the people with 
him, there occur the words, ‘Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return and make a cir- 
cuit (?)* from Mount GileacV Gideon’s men are 
encamped (see v.^) on the N. or N.W. spur of 
Gil boa ; and as Gilead, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, was on the East of Jordan, it becomes 
a question what is here meant. (1) Studer {Gomm. 
ad loc. ) supposed that as the Midianites lay in the 
Vale of Jezreel, N. of Gil boa, between the men of 
Asher, etc. (6^'^), and their homes, they were bidden 
to cross the Jordan, and so, hy a circuit through 
Mt. Gilead, evade the enemy. If such were the 
autlior’s meaning, it would be very obscurely and 
indirectly expressed. (2) Le Clerc (1708) pioposed 
to read ‘from Mount Gilboa’ for ‘from Mount 
Gilead’; and this reading is adopted by Hitz., 
Berth,, Keil (alternatively), Gratz, Eeu.ss, and 
others. The mention of the spot on which the 
host was encamped has been deemed ‘superfluous’ 
(Stud.). Yet the narrator (who, it is to be re- 
membered, really penned the sentence) may have 
thus specified it for the sake of emphasis. (3) The 
Vale N. of Gilboa is now called the Nahr JaMd^ 
and there is a spring, JaUid, issuing forth 
from the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about 1 J miles E.S.E. 
of Zerin (Jezreel), and probably the ‘Spring of 
Harod ’ of Jg 7^ ; and it is possible that the part 
of the Gilboa range on 'which Gideon’s men Avere, 
may have been called ‘Mount Gilead’ ; there are 
cases in Avhicli the original V is not preserved in a 
mo<lern name (cf. Keil [altern.], G. A. Smith, Geogr. 
p. 398 n.). (4) Moore emends jyu ‘Let him 

return. And Gideon tried them ; and there re- 
turned,’ etc. But ‘let him return’ is rather abrupt 
(contrast Dt 20*^) ; and try (test), in spite of v.^, 
is not altogether suitable in v.^. On the Avhole, 
(2) seems the most probable. S. R. Driver. 

GILEADITES. — By this term a branch of the 

* The word is a assr. Xsy., and the meaning is far from certain. 
No root ‘ASS, to go rouiidy is known iu either Heb. or the cog- 
nate languages. *1£5S in the Mishna, and .slA ii^ Arab., are 

t€ braid, pi lit ; hence rT“j'DX, Is 2S'5, a plaited garland or chap- 
let (Aq. Thcod. srAeV.tMc), and in the Mishna the plaited rim of 
a basket. The only support for a verb iss to go round would 
be either (I) the assumption that it was the root of !TA’ 21 i 
in the obscure passag-e Ezk 77 (in v.io the sense chaplet suffices), 
supposing-— what is anything but certain— that it there means 
the round (ot fate) or the turn (of fortune~}iairx(rr/?a<pi,) ; or 
(2) the supposition that it was a denominative from r.n’Bs 
garland, regarded simply as something forming a circle. * It 
IS evident how hypothetical either of these etymologies is. 

Arab, .kji means also to leap in running, to bound, or run 

miichly; hence Siegfried -Stade, to spring away. It is, no 
doubt, possible that the root may have been in use in Heb. in 
this sense. AV depart early (denora. from the Aram. 
morning) is quite out of the question. ’ 


tribe of Manasseh is first meant, and the ordei ol 
descent ajjpeais to have been : Manasseh the father 
of Machir, the father of Gilead, ‘of whom came 
the family of Gileadites’ Nu 28^^). Secondly, 
the inhabitants of the district are likeAvise thus 
called, and for this purpose the plirase ‘ men of 
Gilead’ is also employed (': Jg 12^. Jair (Jg 

10^), Jephthali ( Jg IT), and Barzillai, who befriended 
David (2 S 17‘-^'^), are specially mentioned as 
‘Gileadites.’ Sometimes the name of the district, 
is rendered ‘Gileadite,’ as in Jg 12'’. In 
mentioning the cause of the war between G-ilead 
and Ephraim, a peculiar charge is made against 
the Gileadites Avliich it is diflicult to explain (Jg 
12'^). Evidently, bitter reproach or supreme con- 
tempt was meant, and the charge or insinuation 
was resented with great violence and bloodshed. 

S. Merrill. 

GILGAL (W: ‘a circle’ of stones, ‘a cromlech,’ 
ahvays Avith the article, except Jos 5^^*, where a 
theory of the origin of the name is given. LXX 
has generally rd\ 7 a\a in the plur. (Jos 4^'^'* 5*’ 10*^, 

1 S 13^^ etc. etc. ), but also in the sing. , ryv VdXyoXa 
(I S rfls rd\ 7 a\a (I S 10*^ A, B has YaXadd) ; tor 
the sing, indeclinable form raX 7 d\ see Jos 14** (1>) 
(A, B has Taa7d5), Hos 9^'^ etc. These forni.s 
are used inditterently in reference to the same 
Gilgal. Vulg. Galqaln, always in the plural). 

Three distinct Gilgals are indicated by the refer- 
ences. 1. A place betAveen Jericho and the Jordan 
(Jos 4^^), ^ny mjo nypn ‘in the extreme east of 
Jericho, i.e. on the eastern border of its territory’ 
(Gesenius). It Avas the first camp of the Isr. after 
crossing the* Jordan (Jos 4^“). Twelve memorial 
stones taken from the bed of the river Avere hero 
erected (v.^*^). Circumcision of those born in the 
wilderness (5-'^), consequently the place called 
Gilgal in memory of the rolling fiway (‘?‘7J) of the 
reproach of Egypt (v.‘‘^). The pas.sover celebrated 
(v.^®). The manna ceases (a".^-). Joshua returns 
every night to this cam]) during the siege of 
Jericho (6^^). The Gibeonitcs make their ireniy 
with Joshua here (9'^'^®). They ask aid from 
Joshua at Gilgal against the league of the five 
kings of the Amorites (10‘’). Josliua ascends Avith 
the men of war (a^'<), and after a successful bottle 
returns to the camp (v.^^). After taking Mak- 
kedah (v.-S), Libnah (v.^^), Laehish (v.*'^), Eglon 
Hebron (v."'^), and Debir (v.-^®), and after 
smiting his enemies from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza, 
he returns again to Gilgal ( v. ‘‘^). After completing 
the northern campaign, culminating m the groat 
battle against Uie allied kings at the Avaters of 
Merom, Joshua is again found at Gilgal (14**), 
Avhere he assigns by lot the inheritance of Man- 
asseh, Judah, and Ephraim. The inference is 
that Gilgal was the central camp for the people, 
not only during the nearer campaigns, hut ‘ until 
the land rested from Avar’ (IT^). In 18-* avc hnd 
the whole congregation assembling at Shiloh, where 
the other lots were granted. 

A Gilgal appears prominently in the history of 
Saul and Samuel. It- was one of the places Avhere 
Samuel judged the peoi)le in his yearly circuit, 
which included Mizpah and Bethel, These three 
places are called sacred in the LXX ( I S 7^^ roZs T 77 tacr- 
fi^voLs roijTois). It was clearly one of the central 
places for sacrifice (10*^ 15^^) ; and here Samuel 

hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord (IS^*^), Here 
Saul was croAvned (ID**-^*^), and rejected as king 
(15^®). Though it is not certain that this is the 
Gilgal of the camp, it is placed here, as the follow- 
ing points faAmur the identification: — (1) Refer- 
ences are made to going down, to (xilgal from the 
hill-country (10® and 15^®), and up to Gibeah (13^®). 
(2) The sacredness of the spot may have been due 
to the setting np of the t Avelve stones. W e may 
also notice that Avhile Saul was in Gilgal in fear (d 
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the Philistines, many Hel)rews crossed the Jordan 
to Gad and Gilead. 

The Gilgal of tlie camp is plainly mentioned in 
2 S 19^% where the people assenihle at Gilgal to 
conduct L)avid back over Jordan on his return 
from exile. 

The Gilgal of Hos 4^® 9^® 12^^ and Am 4'* 5^ (in 
connexion with Bethel), evidently a place whose 
sanctity had been violated, seems to be the Gilgal 
mentioned above as a central place of worship, 
and is placed under this head for the reasons 
given. It may be identical with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12^9, 

The Gilgal of Jos also should be here, as it is 
placed in Benjamin near the north border of 
Judah, over-against the going up of Adummim, 
which has been identified with the peak Tala'at 
ed-Dumm, south of the Wady el-Kelt, about half- j 
way from Jericho to Jerusalem. [Driver thinks j 
this impossible. See Geliloth]. In the parallel 
passage, 18^^, it is called Gelildth There 

has been much dispute as to the identity of the 
Gilgal of Dt hut upon the whole it should 
most probably be placed here (see the veiy careful 
note by Driver, ad loc., also 2nd ed. p. xxi ; and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL, App. 675 ; Buhl, GAP 202). 

This Gilgal is to be looked for between Jericho 
and the Jordan. In 1865 Zschokke heard the 
name JUjidieh applied to a mound or tell near the 
tamarisk, Sejeret el-Ithleh, 4^ miles from the Jordan 
and 1^ miles from modern Jericho. In 1874 
Conder recovered the same name, as applied to a 
or pool near the tree. According to Jos. 
{Ant. V. i. 4), Galgala is 10 stadia from Jericho and 
50 from the Jordan. The former distance corre- 
sponds very well with the position of the hirk&t. 
The distance of 50 stadia is impossible, as the plain 
is only fiom 50 to 52 stadia wide at this part, but 
reading 30 (AJ for 50 {p} we get the distance from 
the Jordan at once, 34 miles, which corresponds 
better to the position of Birket JiljMieh. In the 
4th cent. Jerome (see ^Galgala’ in tlie Onomasticoii) 
describes it as a deserted spot, 2 miles from Jericho, 
held in. great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
region. Whether the twelve stones were still 
pointed out is not clear, as the expression in the 
Epitomce Paxdm (§ 12), ‘ Intuita est castra Galgalie 
et secundje circumcisionis mysterium et duodecim 
lapides,’ may mean considered, and not beheld. 
Arculf (A.D. 700) saw a Gcdgalis, 5 miles from 
Jericho, with a large church covering the twelve 
stones of commemoration. Willibald (c. 730) 
mentions a moderately-sized cliurch of wood, and 
places Galgala 5 miles from the Jordan, which he 
says is 7 miles from Jericho. In the I3th and 14th 
cent, the stones are mentioned by Thietmar and 
Ludolf de Suchem respectively. Thus the site 
of the Birket Jiljtilieh corresponds very well to the 
description of Josephus, Jerome, and Willibald. 
Hence the early Christian tradition may have been 
based on an older Jewish identification. 

The birket measures 100 ft. by 84, outside 
measurement, with walls 32 in. thick, constructed 
of roughly-hewn small stones, apparently without 
cement. North of the pool may be traced lines of 
similar masonry, covering, according to the present 
writer’s observations, a space 300 yards long, and 
apparently representing the foundations of three 
constructions. Conder sees here the ruins of a 
monastery. South and east of the pool there are 
25 mounds, scattered irregularly over an area J of 
a mile square.* These are all small, the largest 
measuring about 50 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height. Two of these mounds show superficial 
traces of ruins, the rest being mere heaps ot earth. 
Ganneau excavated two : the first revealed pot- 
tery, tesserae, and glass, the second merely sand. 

* For plan see p. 182, PEFSt, 1894. 
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Conder recovered fioni the iiati^^es a tradition 
which connected tliis site with a City ef Brass, 
taken from the infidels by a great Imam, who rode 
around the city and blew at tlie walls, which fell. 
Conder thus sums up {3Ie7n. FEF, vol. iii. p. 173) *. 
Birket Jiljiilieh appears to be tlie early Christian 
site ; there is nothing against its being the original 
one. 

2. Another Gilgal is mentioned in 2 K 2^ and 43^ 
in the history of Elijah and Elisha. From 4*^^ we 
cannot assume that it was a seat of a school oi 
piophets, as these may have come fro.m Bethel 
(cf. 2®). There is a large modern village called 
Jiljilie, on the top of a high hill, about 8 miles 
N.W. of Bethel, from which it is separated by the 
great Wady el-Jib {Mem. PEP, vol. ii. p 290). 
It is 450 ft. lower than Bethel, but the descent 
into this valley may account for the statement 
that Elijah and Elisha went dovm to Bethel. 
This expression rules out the Gilgal of the Jordan 
valley. 

3. In Jos 12-^ the king of the Nations of (BY 

Goiim in) Gilgal LXX Fed FaXa- 

Xatas, adopted by Dillin.) is named among the 
conquered kings," in the part of the enumeration 
following the maritime plain fiom north to south. 
The name occurs immediately after Dor, the modern 
Tantiira. About 30 miles S.S.E. of Tantura there 
is the modern village of Jiljulieh, which maybe 
on the site of this Gilgal. F. J. Bliss. 

GILOH (n^:). Driver [Text of Sam. p. 241] points 
out that the gentilic ’A'l implies that the original 
form was from the root or not from 
n^j). — A city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15®^), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the famous counsellor of David (2 S 15^^ 23*^). Its 
site is uncertain. There is a ruin called Jala on 
the hills N.W. of Hebron. See SWP, vol. iii. 
Sh. XxL 0. R. CONDEjR. 

GIMEL (5). — The third letter of the Heb. alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 3rd part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by g. 

GIMZO (u^j ; cf. Assyr. proper name Gamuzanti 
[Pinches, Hehraica, July 1886, p. 222]). — A town 
noticed with Aijalon and other places on the 
border of Philistia (2 Ch 28^^). It is the modern 
Jimzxi near Aijalon. See SWP, vol. iii. sh. 
xvii.: Robinson, BBP^ ii. 249; Baedeker- Socin, 
Pal. 21. C. R. Conder. 

GIN. — Two Heb. words are so tr*^ in AV : (1) n? 
pah in Job 18^, Is and irpiD mokesh in Ps 140® 
141®, Am 3®, Job 40-^ AVm. The usual tr*^ of both 
words is ‘ snare,’ As Driver shows, however {Joel 
and Amos, on Am 3®), the pah is the snare, the 
muJdsh something without which the snare is 
useless, perhaps the bait. See Snare. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV the word is spelt ‘ginne’ 
in Is Am 3b Job 40‘^«^ ; hut in Job 18®, Ps 140® 
141® the spelling is * grinne.’ ‘ Grinne ’ was changed 
I in 1613 to ‘ griii’ ; Dr. Paris in his ed. of 1762 cast 
out the r, and the word has been ‘ gin ’ ever since. 
But • gin ’ and ‘ grin ’ are not the same. ' Grin,’ 
from Anglo-Sax. grin or gryn, has many forms ir 
Middle-Eng. (Wyclifs Bible, 1382, shows grene, 
grane, gryn, grynne), and does mean a ‘trap.’ 
"‘Gin’ is probably a contraction of ‘engine’ (Fr. 
engin), which comes from Lat. ingenium and is 
used of any ingenious contrivance. A trap, how- 
ever, is a contrivance, and so the words got mixed 
in spelling and in meaning. 

In early writers ‘ gin ’ is used both abstractly oi 
a contrivance, device, and concretely of an instru- 
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merit con brived for war, torture, or the like. Thus 
Piers Plowman, (B) xviii. 250 — 

‘ For ^^ygas the geaunt with a gynne engyned,’ 
that is, For Gigas the giant with a contrivance 
contrived ’ ; Spenser, FQ li. iii. 13 — 

* Which two, through treason and deceiptfull gin, 

Had slaine Sir Mordant and his lady bright.’ 

As an instrument of torture, FQ I. v. 35 — 

‘ Typhoeus joy nts were stretched on a gin.* 

The word ‘ grin’ hy and by went out of use, and ‘gin’ 
heeame restricted to the meaning of trap or snaie. 
T. Fuller, Holy JFc^rre, v. 1 (p. 247), says, ‘Now 
Satan, the master-juggler, needetli no wires or 
ginnes to work with, being all ginnes himself ; so 
transcendent is the activity of a spirit.’ It was 
specially apiilied to snares for birds, as T. Adams, 
Works, i. 7, ‘For hunting, they have nets ; for 
fowling, gins ; for fishing, baits ’ ; and iii. 17, ‘ In 
the air, the birds fly high above our reach, yet we 
have gins to fetch them down. ’ J. HASTINGS. 

GINATH (niu, Tdcovff AB, Vcavdid Luc.). — Father 
of Tihni, who unsuccessfully laid claim against 
Omri to the throne of Israel (1 K 16-^* --). 

GINNETHOI, AV Ginnetho (nruj).— A priest 
among the returned exiles (Neh 12“^). The name 
apxjears in Neh 12^^ 10® as Ginnethon (JW). See 
Genealogv. 

GINNETHON.— See Ginnethoi. 

GIRDLE.— See Dress, vol. i. p. 626^ 

GIRGASHITE (in Heb. always sing. 'lypjn Hhe 
Girgasliite,’ and rightly so rendered in RV ; in 
LXX and Josephus 6 Vepyea-alos ; in AV only 
twice in sing. Gn 10^®, 1 Ch 1 ^‘; elsewhere ^Imaf, 
* Girgashites ’). — Very little is known ot this 
people, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in the list of Can. tribes * (Gn 10^® 
1521 ^ Dt 7^ [and 20^^ in Sam. and LXX], Jos 3^® 24^^, 
1 Ch I^**, Neh 9®) afibrds no indication of their 
osition, or to what branch of the Can. they 
elonged, except in two instances, namely, Gn 10^^ 
where the G. is given as the name of the fifth son 
of Canaan, and J os 24^^, where the G. would seem 
to have inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, 
the Isr. having been obliged to cross over that 
river in order to fight the men of Jericho, among 
whom were the Girgashites. It has been suggested 
that a town (noAV in ruins), near the mouth of the 
Wady Bamakh, called Kersa, might be identified 
with Gergesa; the former being pronounced, it is 
said, nearly the same as the latter by the Bedawin. 
Gergesa contains, moreover, the same consonants 
as the Heb. {Girgashi, LXX oi V^pyecraioL; see 
Gerasenes, p. 160*), found in Gn 15-b Dt 7^ etc., 
and, if the same word, w^ould be the district or chief 
town of the G,, which, according to Jerome and 
Eusebius (O^S^.^p. 256, 14, p. 162, 18), was situated on 
a hill sloping steeply to the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. There is, then, a probability that Gir- 
gashi, Kersa, and Gergesa (where our Lord healed 
the demoniac and allowed the demons to enter 
into a herd of swine which ran down the steep 
into the sea) are one and the same. 

A fragment of an Assyr. tablet (K. 261, Brit. 
Mus.) possibly throws a ray of light on this 
peo|)le. In that text the KirkiSati, possibly the 
Girgashites, t are mentioned more than once, in 
one case accompanied hy the adjective rabhditi — 
‘mmnsrous.’ These Kifki^ati seem to have been 
one of the nations attacked by an early ruler named 

* In the Hex. Girg'ashibe is mentioned onlj'' bv JE and D. 
t See the remark upon the resemblance of the pronunciation 
of Kersa and Gei^esa, above. 


Gazziini (’father of Tidal). AccouUng to Origen 
(m Jo vi. 41), the Girgashites {oi V€pye(ja:ioi) weie sc 
called from an old town, on the shore of the lake, 
called Gergesa. This is hardly far enough east 
to make the Assyr. -Bah. Kirkisati identical with 
the Girgashites, unless (as is possible) we sui)pose 
them (being a ‘numerous’ people) to have founded 
colonies in or near Mesopotamia; or that the Bab. 
ruler led an army all the way to the ‘ land of the 
Amorite.s,’ as, in fact, many of the kings of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria are recorded to have done, — 
indeed, the 14tii ch. of Gn not only states that the 
Bab. kings there mentioned went so far, hut that 
one of their allies was Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, a country situated at a still greater distance. 
It is noteworthy that the Talmud contains a 
tradition of the G. appealing to Alexander ilie 
Great, during his sojourn in Palestine, comxilainiiig 
of having been banished from Canaan by the J ews, 
and asking justice. The existence of the G. at 
such a late period implies that they were, in early 
times, an important tribe or nationality, thus 
agreeing Avith what is stated in OT, and Avith the 
Assyr. reference to the Kirkisati. 

I. A, Pinches. 

GIRZITE (Kctliibh umn, Ker6 nnn, the Gizrite ; 
B rhv VecreLpt, A rdr Vecrepel koX rhv Te^paTov ). — Acc. 
to 1 S 27 ®, David and his men, while living at the 
court of Achisli king of Gath, ‘ made a raid upon 
the Geshurites (Avhich see), and the Girzites (HVin 
Gizrites), and the Anialekites : for those nations 
Avere the inhabitants of the land, Avhich Avero of 
old, as thon goest to Shur, even unto the land of 
Egypt.’ The LXX (B) is probably correct in lead- 
ing only one name ‘ Gizrites’ for ‘Geshurites and 
Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite inhabitants of Gczer, 
a toAAm on the S.W. border of Ephraim (Jos 10‘® 
103 .10^ Jg 1-^), the modern Toll Jezer, between 
Emmaus {'Amivds, Nicoxiolis) and Ekron {' Aklr). 
The original population, Avhich had not been driven 
out by the Ephrainiites, retained its indepeiidenee 
till the days of Solomon, Avhen Pharaoh king of 
Egyxit conquered the city, and gave it Avith his 
daughter to Solomon ; the latter rebuilt it ( 1 K 
9*®'^’^). See Gezer ; and cf. Moore, Jiidges, p. 47 f.; 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 215 f. 

J. F. Stenning. 

GISHPA, AV Gispa (ks^j). — An overseer of the 
Nethinini (Neh 11'-^), but text xirobably corrujit (cf. 
Berth. -Ryssel ad loo.). See Genealogy. 

GITTAIM (o'm). — A tOA\m of Benjamin (?), 2 S 
noticed with Hazor and Kamah, Neh 11®^. The 
site is unknown. 

GITTITES.— See Gath. 

GITTITH. — See Psalms. 

GIVE. — 1. The verb [px] dzan, which is formed 
from pit the ea.r, is used in the Hiphil, meaning ‘ to 
listen,’ 41 times, and 32 times it is tr^^ in AV ‘ give 
ear,’ the other renderings being ‘hearken’ (rn 
4‘^, Nu23^®, Job 91 ® 33^ 3P® 37^^ ‘bear’ Ps 135^* 
140® (RV ‘give ear’); ‘give good heed’ Ec 12^ 
(RV ‘ xjonder,’ RVm ‘give ear’). Sometimes it ia 
God that ^ives ear or is entreated to give ear, 
sometimes it is man. In Apocr. the phrase also 
occurs, 2 Es 8^"^ (awri^ws per6'i/)5r0) ; Wis 6- {ivwrl- 
^ofxdL) ; Sir 4^® {l^TraKoiw), 6^ [dico'uu)). It is not found 
in NT. For the phrase cf. MarloAve, Faustns, Y. 
iii. ‘ The devil threatened to tear me in pieces if 
I once gaA^'e ear to divinity ; and now ’tis too 
late’ ; and Milton, PL ix. 1067 — 

‘ O Eve, in evil hour thou didst gfive ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet man’s voice.’ 

2. The verb to ‘ give ’ is used with various sub 
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stant-ives to form phrases, some of which are archaic 
and biblical, others obsolete. 1. Give attendance, 

I Ti 4^3 ‘ ^ive attendance to reading ’ {xp6<rex€, EV 
‘give heed’) ; He 7^® ‘no man gave attendance at 
the altar ’ {irpocriax^^^)' 2. Give heed, Wis 6‘® ‘ the 
giving heed unto her laws ’ {Trpoaox^) ?' 1 Ti 1-*, He 
2^ {Trpocrex^tv ) ; cf. Ps .39^ Wyc. 1388, ‘ Y abidyngc 
abood the Lord ; and he gaf tent to me’ (LXX Trpocy- 
€<xx^y fj'OL). 3. Give diligence, 2 P 1® ‘ giving all 
diligence’ {(nrovdi]^ iracrciv TrapeLcrep^yKavres, EV ‘add- 
ing all diligence ’) ; 1^*^ ‘ give diligence ’ {enrouddaoLre); 
Jude^ ‘when I gave all diligence’ {Trdcrav (nrov5^v 
TTotovjjLevos). 4. Give audience, Ac 15^^ (dycoiJw, EV 
‘hearken’); 22'-^^ {dKo^utv, EV as AV). 6. Give re- 
verence, He 12^ [ivTpiTTOfxaL). 6. Give occasion, Dt 
22^^ ‘ if a man take a wife . . . and give occasions 
of speech against her ’ (Q’lnn T\h‘'hii ; EV ‘ lay 

shameful things to her charge ’ ; Driver, ‘ frame 
against her wanton charges ’ ; the phrase, which 
is uncertain in meaning, is fully discussed by 1 
Driver, Deut. p. 254 f. ), so 22^^, 2 Co 5^^ {d<pop/jL^v \ 
dtdjvTes), 7. Give testimony, Sir 36^® ‘ Give testi- 
mony unto those that thou hast possessed from the 
beginning, and raise up prophets that have been in 
thy name ’ {dos p,aprt/pcov ) ; Ac 13“-^ ‘ he raised up 
David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said’ {<} ml ctwev juaprvpYja-as, EV 
‘bare witness’); so 14'^. For 2 K IP-^ ‘And he 
brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony ’ (miyn-nx, 
AV 1611 ‘the Testimonie ’), see Testimony." 8. 
Give ivitness, Job 29^^ ‘when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me’ (ui^ym) ; Ac 10^^ ‘To him give 
all the prophets witness’ {yaprupova-Lv, EV ‘bear 
. . . witness’). 9. Give record, 1 Jn 5^® ‘the 
record that God gave of his Son ’ yepLaprdpjjicev 
6 deSs, EV ‘ the witness that God hath borne con- 
cerning his Son’). 10. Give word, Ps 68^^ ‘The 
Lord gave the word’ 'pN*, EV ‘the Lord 

giveth the word’). 11. Give voice, Ps 18^^ ‘The 
Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice’ (i^p p: EV ‘the Most 

High uttered his voice.’ Cf. Gn 45‘^ AVm and 
EVm ‘ And he gave forth his voice in weeping’ for 
text ‘ And he Avept aloud,’ Heb. '33:1 i>p-nx pn ; and 
Jer 25^® Cov. ‘ He shal geve a g reate voyce (like 
the grape gatherers) ’ ; Ac 26^® ‘ when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them’ (/car-))- 
vejKa ^pTj(pov, EV ‘gave my vote’). 12. Give com- 
manrlment. Ex 25‘-^^ ‘ I will commune with thee . . . 
of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel’ m^K) ; 1 Ch 
14^^ ‘And when they had left their gods there, 
David gave a commandment, and they were burned 
with fire’ (rn T'i'f'i, EV ‘gave commandment’); 
Ezr 4^^ ‘ Give ye now commandment to cause these 
men to cease’ EV ‘Make ye now a 
decree’); Ps 7H ‘thou hast given commandment 
to save me’ (p' ^) ; Jn 14*^^ ‘ as the Father gave me 
commandment, so I do’ (TE iverelXarly yoi, L Tr 
WH ivToknv ^dojKiv fJLOL ) ; Ac 1^ {€VT€iKdfievos) ; 23®® 
{vapayyeiXas, EV ‘charging’) ; He 11^^ (ej'eretXaro). 
13. Give charge, 2 S 18® ‘ when the king gave all 
the captains charge’ (m^'^) ; Job 34^® ‘Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth ? ’ (rbj; ipp, EV 
‘Who gave him a charge ?’) ; Jer 47^ (nb-n x) ; Mt 
4® ‘ He shall give his angels charge concerning thee’ 
{ivreXeiraL), so Lk 4‘® ; 1 Ti 5"^ ‘ And these things 
give in charge ’ * {koX ravra TrapdyyeWe, EV ‘ These 

* Twice the phrase ‘ give in charge * occurs in Shake, in the 
aame sense of ‘ command,’ but in a context which suggests the 
mod. meaning ‘ give charge of,’ I Bmry VI. ii. iii. 1 — 

‘ Porter, remc'mber what I gave in charge ; 

And when you have done so, bring the keys to me* ; 
Tempest, v. L 8 — 

‘ How fares the king and ’s followers I 
Confin’d together 

In the same fashion as you ga^•e in charge, 

Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir.’ 


things also command’); 6^® ‘I give thee charge 
{n.apayy4X\(i3 aoL, EV ‘I charge thee’). 14. Give 
judgment, 2K25® ‘and they gave judgment upon 
him’ (i2|32^D inx myi, AVm ‘spake judgment wath 
him,’ EVm ‘spake with him of judgment’); so 
Jer 39®*^. Cf. Sir T. More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. 
p. 15), ‘An other sorte sytteth upon their alle- 
bencheis, and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgment of the wattes of writers.’ 15. Give 
sentence, Jer 4^^ ‘now also will I give sentence 
against them’ (D'*v53.i’D EV as AVm ‘utter 
judgments ’) ; Lk 23“'^ ‘ Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required’ {iTr^Kpive). 16. Give 
counsel, 2 S 17^ ‘ the counsel that Ahitliopliel hath 
given is not good at this time’ so 1 K 

12® 2ClilO®. 17. Give assura7iee, Ac 17®^ [irLanv 
7rapa(Tx<^v). 18. Give place, (a) literally, Is 49-® 
‘give place to me that I may dwell’ ; Sir 

29-^ ‘ Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable 
man ’ {^^eXde, EV ‘ go forth ’) ; Mt ‘ Give place : 
for the maid is not dead’ (’Amxwpefre) ; and {b) 
figuratively. Gal 2® ‘ To whom Ave gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour’ {€l^cl,u€p). Cf. Eo 
12’®, Eph 4^, and Babees Book (Earjy Eng. Text 
Soc.), p. 103 — 

‘ Sit thou not in the highest place. 

Where the good man is present, 

But gyue him place : his iiianers marke 
Thou vrith graue aduysenient.* 

Knox in his ‘ Godly Letter to the Faithful in 
London ’ {Woidcs, iii. *167), says, ‘ But, Deir Breth- 
rene, be subject unto God, and gif place to his 
wrraitli, that ye may eschape his everlasting ven- 
geance.’ Cassius says to Brutus (Shaks. JuL Gees. 
IV. iii. 146)— 

‘ Of your philosophy you make no use. 

If you gn e place to accidental evils.* 

Tindale uses ‘ give room ’ in the same way, Frologe 
to the Pentateuch, ‘ Isaac, w’hen his welles which 
he had digged w^ere taken from him, geveth rowme 
and resisteth not.’ 

3. To ‘ give oneself to ’ is a phrase of occasional 
occurrence, representing various expressions in the 
original, but always implying energy or absorption 
in the pursuit spoken of. It occurs Ec 2® ‘ I sought 
in mine heart to give myself unto wine ’ (p’5 

lit., as AV, ‘ to draw my flesh with wine,’ 
EV ‘ to cheer my flesh with wine ’) ; Ac 6^ 
‘we will give ourselves continually to prayer’ 
{TrpocTKapTGp^a-ofjLep, RV ‘ we will continue stedfastly 
in prayer’) ; 1 Co 7® ‘ that ye may give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer ’ (TE tva crxoXd^Tire rp vrirreig. 
mi ry TrpocrevxVi cdd. IVa crxoXdcrrjTe ry TrpoaevxV> EV 
‘ that ye may give yourselves unto prayer ’) ; 1 Ti 
415 ‘give thj'self wholly to them (e> roi!n-oLs io’di). 
Sometimes the phrase is restricted to some part of 
the person, as the heart, Ec H®* ‘ I gave my heart 

to know wisdom,’ Sir 39® ; or the mouth, Ps 50’*^ 
‘Thou givest thy mouth to evil’ (n;^i3 x\rhp ti'b). 
And then we have tlio frequent phrase given to, 
with the same meaning and used both of good and 
bad pursuits. The expressions in the original are 
as a rule much more forcible than the Eng. phrase. 
They are, Pr 23*'^ ‘ if thou be a man given to appe- 
tite’ (nrK lit. ‘if the owner of soul 

[= desire] thou’; so Ec 8® ‘given to it [wicked- 
ness]’); Pr 24®^ ‘meddle not with them that are 
given to change’ {ouicroy ‘changelings,’ or perhaps, 
as Del., ‘revolutionaries’); Jer 6’® 8^® ‘given to 
covetousness’(vs'3yii3, lit. ‘[greedy] gainer of [greedy] 
gain ’) ; 1 Es2®^ ‘ given to rebellion and war’ (trwre- 
Xovvres, lit. ‘accomplishing’); Sir 17^® ‘given to 
evil’ (eTrl rd Trovnpd, EV omits); 19^ ‘given to 
drunkenness’ [yidva-os, EV ‘that is a drunkard’) ; 
Ac 17’® ‘wholly given to idolatry’ {KareibUXov 
odffav, RV ‘full of idols’); Eo 12’® ‘given to hos- 
pitality’ (r7;v (piXo^evtav bidiKOvres, lit. ‘pursuing 
hospitality,’ as EVm) ; 1 Ti 3® ‘ given to hospitality" 
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(0i,X6^evos, hi ‘ gxiest-loving ’) ; 3^ ‘given to wine’ 
(TrdvoLVos, ‘ brawler ’ ; so Tit 1’') ; 3^ ‘ given to 
much wine ’ (ol'vcp ToX\(p Trpocrexwi') ; Tit 1"^ ‘ given to 
filthy lucre’ (aiVxpoKepo^Js, lit. ‘basely greedy,’ RV 
‘ greedy of filthy lucre ’) ; 2^ ‘given to much wine’ 
(oiVtf) TToWip dedov\oofjL4va.s, RV ‘enslaved to much 
wine’). 

4. In the sense of grant, admit, ‘give’ is often 
found in writers of the date of AV, Thus Sliaks. 
WhiUds Tale, III. ii. 96 — 

* The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do giv e lost ; for I do feel it gone ’ ; 
and Milton, PL ii. 14— 

‘ Though oppres-^ed and fallen 
I give not heaven for lost.’ 

This idiom does not occur in AV, but closely 
associated with it is the sense of gim leave to, seen 
in Mt 13^^ ‘Unto you it is given to know’ [viup 
SedoTtti yvQmt) ; and 1 Co 12® ‘ I give you to under- 
stand’ {ypcxjpi^o) lit. ‘I make known to you’), 
phrases which are as old as Wyclif, and in common 
use still. Cf. Milton, PL ix. SIS— 

‘ Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner?’ 

There is a further extension of this sense in Job 
24-® ‘ Though it be given him to be in safety,’ i.e. 
though lie be not merely permitted but enabled. 

5. When followed by certain adverbs, ‘give’ is 

used in ways that are at least archaic now. (1) 
Give again =^iye back, restore, Lv 25'’^*^® (3't:?;, 
KV ‘give back’) ; Ezk 33^^ ‘If the wicked restore 
(n'B?;) the pledge ; give again lit. ‘make com- 
plete’) that he had robbed ... he shall surely 
live’; Lk 4-° ‘And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister’ (d7ro5ai;s, RV ‘gave 
it back’). See Again. (2) Give forth, Nu 20® 
I Speak ye unto the rock before tlieir eyes; and 
it shall give forth his w'ater’ (fo;) ; Ac 1-® ‘And 
they gave forth their lots ’ (3) Give out, 

Jos 18^ ‘Give out from among you three men for 
each tribe’ ( = ‘ choose out,’ wdiich is Coverdale’s 
tr“, ‘give out’ is the Bishops’ tr“, Heb. 

RV ‘apiioint for you’; in Dt I’® the same phrase 
is tr*^ * take you ’ in both AV and RV ; it occurs 
also in Jg 20'^, 2S ; Jer 4^*" ‘watchers come 
from a far country, and give out tlieir voice against 
the cities of Judah’ (un’ ; cf. Mk 15®^ Wyc. [1388], 
‘And Jhesns gaf out a greet cry, and diede’); 
Ac 8® ‘ Giving out that himself was some great 
one’ lit. ‘saying,’ as all previous Eng, 

versions, Vulg. dicens, but Luther gab vor). (4) 
Give over, always with the meaning ‘surrender,’ 
modern ‘give up,’ Ps IIS’® 78^®-®®, Is 19^, Sir 23® 
30®’ 33®®, Ro 1®®, Eph 4’9. Cf. Pr, Bk., Collect for 
St. Andrew’s Day (1559^1604), ‘Grant unto us all, 
that we being called by thy holy wmrd may forth- 
with give over ourselves obediently to folloAv thy 
holy commandments’ (changed in 1662 into ‘give 
up ourselves’). (5) Give up, 2S 24^ ‘And Joab 
gave up the sum of the number of the people unto 
the king’ (|n*i) = ‘ delivered,’ as most earlier ver- 
sions (LXX i5(aK€P, Vnlg. dedit), J. Hastings. 

GIZONITE ('hijn). — A gentilic name which occurs 
in 1 Ch 11®*’ in the colloc. ’imn ‘ Hashem the 
Gizonite.’ In all probability this should be corrected 
to ‘ Jashen (cf. the parallel passage 2 S 23®®) 

the Gunite’ (so Klosterm., Bud de. Driver, Kittel). 
Tlie ‘ Gunite’ (Nu 26-^®) is confirmed by the reading 
of A and Luc. Vojwl or TowL, and even by the 
meaningless ^ofMoXoyewovvetu of B. See J ASHEN. 

GIZRITE.— See Girzite. 

GLASS ilaXos) is an artificial substance. 


fusible, usually more or less transparent or trans- 
lucent, and composed of a mixture of metallic 
silicates. One of the metals present is always 
either potassium or sodium, the other being gener- 
ally calcium or lead. Thus modern wundow glass 
contains the silicates of sodium and calcium, crown 
glass those of potassium and calcium, and flint 
glass those of potassium and lead. Other metals 
such as iron may be present, either accidentally as 
impurities, or designedly as colouring matters. 
Althou^^h the references to glass in Scripture are 
few, its manufacture is of high anti(|uity, and in 
the progress of civilization it has served many 
purposes both of use and ornament. 

The origin of the art of glass-making is obscure. The account 
given by Pliny (Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 25), of its accidental pro- 
duction through the melting of blocks of ‘iiitriun’ employed 
by some sailois to support their caldron over a tire which they 
had made on the sands at the mouth of the river Belus m 
Syria, is well known but fabulous. The assertion, however, 
that no fire burning in the oiien air could possibly give rise to 
sufficient heat for the formation of glass, is incorrect, as crude 
glass is known to have been produced during the burning of 
a stack of wheat. But, even if Pliny’s narrative were credible, 
the glass he describes, consisting of a single alkaline silicate, 
wonld have been soluble in water, and of no practical use. It 
IS probable that the process of vitrification was first observed 
m the course of metallurgical opsiatioris. The art was widely 
known in the ancient world, and, while its origin may be diffi- 
cult to localize, it is m Egypt that the earliest traces of it have 
hitherto been found. Glass-blowers are represented on the 
walls of the Tomb of Ti at Sakkhara, which dates from the 
.5th dynasty, and on many other tombs of later date, such as 
those at Beni-IIasan (Usertesen i., 12th dynasty, u.c. a.500). 
There is similar pictorial evidence that glass vases were used 
for wine in Egypt at least as early as the Exodus. Glass was 
also known m very ancient times in Assyria and Babylonia 
(see vol. i. p. 220“'), and even in China. 

The earliest glass was opaque or semi-opaque. The art of 
making it transparent was a later development ; and oven the 
first transparenc glass was not colourless, but tinted. The oldest 
dated specimen of glass as yet known is a small ornament found 
at Thebes, in the shape of a lion’s head. It is of opaque blue 
glass, and bears the name of Nu-Antef iv. (llth dynasty). Next 
to it conies an opaque glass jug of turquoise blue colour with 
yellow ornaments, having round the neck the name and titles 
of Tahutmes in. (18th dynasty). The oldest dated trnuspm mt 
glass known is a vase found by Layard at Nimroud, and bearing 
the name of Sargon (b c. 722-705). (These objects arc all in 
the British Museum. The first is figured m the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of glass objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
p. ix, the second m Wilkinson’s Ano. Bgyp. ii. 140, and the 
third in Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 197) 

The sands at the mouth of the Belus, the scene of Pliny’s 
legend, were famous for their glass -making excellence, and 
were largely exported for this purpose to Sidon and elsewhere 
(Strabo, Geog. xvi. ii. 25; Jos. ira/s, ii. x 12). Pliny refers to 
Sidon as a famous seat of glass manufacture, and Strabo aliio 
mentions the glass-works of Alexandria. Glass has been made 
in Hebron since very early times, and the glass-works there 
are said to supply in modern times a large part of the glass- 
ware used in Southern Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 

The references to glass in OT are few, and only 
one is direct, viz. that in Job 28’’^, where RV so 
renders (AV crystal), following LXX 0aXos 
and Vnlg. vitrum, the allusion being to a rare 
and valuable substance, than which wisdom is 
still more precious. From Pr 23®’ it may be in- 
ferred that drinking-cups of transparent glass were 
used by the Hebrews. The phrase ‘treasures hid 
in the sand,’ in the blessing of Zebulun (Dt 33’®), 
is interpreted in the Targnm of Ps- Jonathan as 
referring to the sands of the Belus with their 
glass-making properties. (Seo Driver, DetU. p. 
410). It has been supposed that the name 
‘burnings of watex's’ (Jos 11® ’3®) may 
refer to glass-works, but the allusion may only 
be to the hot springs in the neighbourhood (for 
the various opinions and authorities see Keil, in 
loc.). There is a legend in the Koran (ch. 27) 
about a glass pavement in Solomon’s palace at 
Jems, which the queen of Sheba mistook for 
water. Recent excavations attest that glass was 
in use in Palestine at a very early date, and was 
most common during the Roman period (Warren, 
V nderground Jerusalem, p. 518). 

The Gr. word iiaXos or (JeXos was applied by 
classical writers, not only to glass, but to mineral 
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substances Avith similar properties (Herod, iii. 24 ; 
Achilles Tatius, ii. 3). Glass, indeed, Avas early 
used for making imitation gems (Pliny, xxxvi. 26), 
AAdiicli Herodotus calls XLdcpa (ii. 69). In NT 
i'aXos and vdXivos are found only in Rev. The adj. 
is used in 4® 15- of a sea ; the noun occurs in 
2118.2]^ gold being compared to it. In the former 
instances there may be an allusion to limpid trans- 
parency (in 4^ the sea is ofioia KpvcrrdXXijj, cf. 22^), 
but in the latter, notwithstanding the adj. diavy/is 
in the reference is obviously to brilliant lustre. 
Probably in all instances the point of the compari- 
son is smoothness and sheen (in 15^ the sea is /xe/jLiy- 
fjL€vri TTvpL, and in 22^ the ‘ crystal ’ riA^er is XajuLTpj^). 

All other passages Avhere glass occurs in AV^ 
refer to mirrors, and these Avere almost unhwsally 
of polished metal. Pliny {Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 26) 
speaks of mirrors in connexion Avith the glass 
manufacture of Sidon, but his Avords seem to 
describe an unsuccessful experiment (see Mirror). 
WindoAvs in Pal. do not appear to have been 
glazed in ancient times, though glazed windows 
have been found in the ruins of Pompeii (Smith’s 
Diet. Antiq. s.v. vitrum). 

Literature. — D unlop, Glass in the Old World, where many 
authorities are mentioned ; Nesbitt, Introd. to Catalogues of 
Slade collection in Brit. Mus. and of g-lass articles in S Kens. 
Mus ; Wilkinson, A7ic. Egyp. ii. 140 if ; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Ihst. of A7'i in A^icient Egypt, 375, and iyi Chaldma and Assyria, 
300 ; Erman, A^icient Egypt, 458 , Maspero, Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, 253 ff. James Patrick. 

GLASS. — The Avord ‘glass,’ Avhich is noAV col- 
loquial Eng. for ‘mirror,’ occurs Avith this meaning 
ill AV, both in OT and NT. In Is 3-^ ‘ the glasses’ 
are part of the ‘biavery’ of the daughters of Zion 
(D’r*?jn, RV ‘hand mirrors’). The translation is 
disputed by Ewald, Avho prefers ‘ gauzes,’ ‘ trans- 
parent garments,’ but it is generally accepted. 

‘ Glass ’ is, hoAvcA^er, an unfortunate rendering, as 
the material of which the gillCtyCn AA^as made was 
polislied metal. The same Avord is used in 8^ of a 
writing-tablet. In Ex 38^ Ave read of ‘ the looking- 
glasses (1611 ‘looking glasses’) of the women as- 
sembling’ (nxniirt hvsnD, AVm ‘brasen glasses,’ RV 
‘ mirrors of the serving women ’), \Adiich were given 
to make the laver of brass and its brazen foot in 
the tabernacle.* And in Job 37^^ the sky is ‘as a i 
molten looking-glass’ (1611 ‘looking glasse,’ Heb. 
PV10 'NHD, RV ‘ as a molten mirror’). 

In Sir 12^1 the metaphor is used of a person 
wiping the rust off a looking-glass, but never 
being able to Avipe it altogether away. The Gr. 
wmrd is iaoirrpov (RV ‘mirror’), which is found 
once elsewhere in LXX, Wis 7^®, Avhere it is tr*^ 
in AV ‘minor’ (the only occurrence of that Eng. 
Avord). This is the Gr. word AAdiich is tr*^ ‘ glass ’ = 

‘ mirror ’ in NT. It is found only in 1 Co 13^^ 
Ja H (RV ‘mirror’). In 2 Co 3^® the verb /caror- 
rpi^ca (Avhich occurs only here and in the middle 
voice) is tr*^ ‘beholding as in a glass’ (RV ‘reflect- 
ing as a mirror,’ RVm ‘beholding as in a mirror’). 
Cf . Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautie — 

* Those unto all he daily doth display 
And show hiniselfe in th’ image of his grace. 

As in a looking-glasse, through which he may 
Be scene of all his creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face, 

His glorious face ! which glistereth else so bright, 

That th’ Angels’ selves can not endure his sight.’ 

T. Adams in like manner speaks of seeing thro%igK 
a glass {Practical WorJes, ii. 27), ‘He that hath 
seen heaven Avith the eye of faith, through the 
lass of the Scripture, slips off‘ his coat with 
oseph, and springs aAvay.’ But he also uses ‘m 
a glass’ (ii. 2), ‘Tlie wmrld is a glass, wherein we 
may contemplate the eternal poA\"er and majesty 

* For the religious significance of this passage, see Cobb, 
Oyiqines Judaiem (1895), p. 233 ff. ; also Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism (ld96), p 3S1 f., and Expos. Times (1896-97), viii. 1. 


of God.’ So Tindale {Expositions, Parker Soc., p. 
89) speaks of the law as a glass in Avhicii a 
man sees his OAvn damnation. Bp. Hall, in his 
‘Contemplations’ {TVorhs, 1634, ii. 107), uses the 
word literally : ‘ How Avitty w^ee are to supply all 
the deficiencies of nature : if AA^ee be Ioav, wee can 
adde cubits to our stature ; if ill colored, wee can 
borrow complexion ; if hayreless, periwiggs ; if 
dim -sigh ted, glasses ; if lame, croutclies.’ And 
again, metaphorically {Works, ii. 119), ‘There 
cannot he a better glasse wherein to disceime the 
face of our hearts then our pleasures.’ Knox 
employs ‘mirror’ and ‘ glass’ together, ‘ Epistle to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowes’ (IF ojVj,?, lii. 338) : ‘The ex- 
positioun of your truhillis, and acknowledging of 
your infirmitie, AA^ar first unto me a verie mirrour 
and glass Avhairin I beheld my self sa rychtlie 
payntit furth, that natliing culd be mair CAudent to 
my aAvn eis.’ See preceding article and Mirror. 

J. Hastings. 

GLEANING. — The HehreAv laAv on this subject is 
contained in Lv 19‘’^* 23‘^-^ (both H) and Dt 24^®'-k 
The first of these passages reads, ‘ When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou slialt not Avholly 
reap the corners (nx2)* of thy field, neither slialt 
thou gather (-op^n) the gleaning (tap^) of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, 

neither shalt thou gather (tsp^n) the fallen fruit 
(0*12) of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leaA'e them for 
the poor and for the stranger (a:).’ In Dt 24^^“^^ 
the laAv regarding gleanings in the cornfield and 
the vineyard is stated in substantially the same 
terms, and a similar provision is extended to the 
olive garden, ‘ When thou beatest (Darn, a technical 
term ; cf. Is 27^-) thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go OA^er the boughs again, it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the AvidoAv.’ 
The story of Ruth illustrates the Avorking of the 
above provisions, Avhich give point also to the 
question of Gideon, ‘ Is not the gleaning (mfe) of 
Ephraim better than the vmtage of Abiezer?' 
(Jg 8 ^). J. A. Selbie. 

GLEBE (nH-1 rd'dh, ytjf, vitltur, Dt 14^®). — In the 
passage (Lv ID^) the Avord ddJdh, also tr‘^ in the 
LXX 76^, occurs in a corresp. position in the 
verse, and there can be little doubt that the nK“» of 
Dt is a textual error for nxi. In that passage AV 
tr. it ‘ kite ’ and RV ‘ vulture.’ Dd^Cih, from a root 
signifying to dart or fly siciftly, is undoubtedly one 
of the raptatores, but Avhich it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Glede is an old name for the 
kite, and has been adopted by RV as Avell as AV 
for rdCdh. Tristram {Nat. Hist, of Bible, p. 186) 
thinks that may refer to the buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, Leach, which is one of the birds knowm 
in Arabic as "akdh, and one of those known as 
shdMn. See Falcon, Kite, Vulture. 

G. E. Po.st. 

GLISTER. — The three verbs ‘glisten,’ ‘glister,’ 
and ‘glitter’ come from the siime Teutonic base, 
gli, to shine, ‘ glitter ’ being traced to the Scandi- 
navian, ‘glisten’ and ‘glister’ being appaiently 
English in their earliest form. ‘ Glister ’ is simply 
a frequentative form of ‘ glisten.’ 

* This is the technical term which g-ave its name to the 
Talmudic tract Peah, in which the interpretation of che 
‘ corners ’ and the .whole subject of the rights of the poor to 
the iiroduce of the land are discussed. 

t niSSy is used of the gleanings of a vineyard (Jg 8^, Is 24^3, 
Jer 49^, Mic 7i) or of an olive tree (Is 17<>), not of grain (Dp .). 
The verb is used figuratively in Jg 20® of the fate of the flying 
Benjamites, ‘ And they gleaned of them in the high- 

ways five thousand men,’ and in Jer 6® ‘They shall thoroughly 
glean the reirinant of Israel as a vine.’ The othei 

verb is iise’d in Jg of the seventy kings that gathered 
(D'opVc) their meat under the table of Adoni-bezek ; so fre 
queiitly of picking up such articles as arrows, wood, etc- 
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The form ‘ glisten ’ is not used in AV ‘ gir-^ter ' 
is found iive times in AV of 1611 ; ‘glittei/ nine 
times. Botli words are used freely by writers of 
the peiiod, and a]3parently Avithout difleienee of 
meaning, so that the MSS and texts are sometimes 
uncertain. ^ The tendency of later editions is to 
change ‘glister’ into ‘glitter,’ as has been done 
(since 1762) in AV with Job 20-®, which was 
‘ glister’ in 1611 ; and as is constantly done now 
in quoting the proverb, ‘All that glisters is not 
gold,’ a proverb found in Shaks. {Merchant of 
Venice, ll. vii. 65), as Avell as in earlier writers, as 
T. Lever {Szrmo7is, 1550, Arber’s ed. p. 22), ‘ Alas, 
good brethren, as trulye as al is not golde that 
glysteretli, so is it not vertue and honesty, but 
very vice and hipocrisie, Avherof England at this 
day dothe most glory e.’ As long as this proverb 
was quoted correctly {i.e, as long as ‘glister’ re- 
mained in good English use), it had a tendency to 
give ‘ glister ’ a depreciatory sense. This has been 
noticed in Milton (see Verity’s notes on Lycidas in 
‘ Pitt Press Milton,’ p. 126). But there is no such 
distinction in AV. In course of time ‘ glister ’ 
went out of use, and now ‘ glitter ’ (perhaps under 
the induenee of the same proverb) is often used 
with the depreciation of ‘ glister,’ while ‘ glisten ’ 
has taken up the more honourable sense which 
once belonged to ‘glitter.’ 

Tlie occurrences of ‘glister’ in AV 1611 are: 

(1) Job 20-^ ‘the glistering sword cometh out of 
his gall’ (pii bdrdh, a word used either lit. of 
' lightning,’ and then mostly in tlie plur. ‘ lightning 
flashes,’ or lig. of the lightning-liasli of a weapon. 
This 6g. use is always applied to a weapon. AV 
then tr. by ‘ glitter’ in Dt 32-^b Ezk Nah 3^, 

Hab ,* but in Ezk 2P® the feeble tr'‘ is found ‘it 
is matle bright,’ RV ‘ it is made as lightning,’ as 
in vv.io-^8. In Dt 32^^ the Heb. is particularly 
bold : ‘ If I whet the lightning of my sword,’ as 
liVin, EV ‘If I whet my glittering sword’). We 
tind ‘glister’ applied to armour by Spenser, FQ 
I. i. 14— 

‘ His glistring armor made 
A little glooming light, much like a shade.’ 

And by North, Fhttarch, p. 395, ‘For the glister- 
ing of their harness, so richly trimmed and set 
forth with gold and silver, the colours of their 
anuing coats upon their curaces, after the fashion 
of ^ the Mecles and Scythians, mingled with the 
bright glistering steel and shining copper, gave 
such a show as they went and removed to and fro, 
that made a light as clear as if all had been on a 
very fire, a fearful thing to look upon.’ The early 
Eng. versions apply the word frequently to fire, as i 
Cov. Is 50^^ ‘Ye walke in the gbstringe of youre i 
owne fyre’ ; Ezk D ‘ And I loked, amt beholde, a 
stormy Avynde came out off the north with a greate 
cloude full of fyre, which with his glistre lightened 
all rounde aboute’ ; and v.^=^ ‘and the fyre gaue a 
glistre, t and out off the fyre there wente lighten- 
inge.’ 

(2) 1 Ch 29^ ‘glistering stones’ RV 

‘stones for inlaid work ’). RV is rather an inter- 
pretation than a translation. The jyu/c Avas an 
eye-p£ int made of antimony, much used by 
Eastern ladies, and not confined to ladies (see 
Lane, Mod. Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 53 ; and | 

* Nor in Shaks. or Milton, though it is at least as old as Udall, 
on Ac 10: ‘And sodainly , beholde a certain man, whose 
cquntenaunce was full of maiestie, stood visible before me, in a 
glistening gamiente.’ 

t In the New Ed. of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (vol. ii. 
1886) we find the entry; ‘Glistbr, suhst. Lustre, glitter, “The 

f lister of the profeit, that was jugeit heirof to have insewit to 
oottis men, at the first sicht blindit niony menis evis” — 
Knox, But. p. 110. Sm—G. ylistra, scintilla, teut qliuMer, id. 
fflinszeren, glisteren, scintillare, fulgere. Although glister be 
used in Eng, as a verb, I have not observed tliat it occurs as a 
subst.’ But here are two examples from Coverdale, and at v.JJ 
the Gen- and Bishops’ Bibles have the subst. also. 


&haAV, Travels in Bnrhanf, 229). The avoiI 
occurs also in 2 K 9*^“, wliere in AV'm the Heb. 
tr‘^ liteially, ‘Jezebel . . . luit her eyes in paint 
ing’; Is 54V where ‘I aauU lay thy stones in fail 
colours’ is lit. as RVm ‘in antimony’ (it is the 
mortar, says Orelli, Avith Avhich the neAv stones of 
Jciusalem Avill be set, that tliey may shine forth 
like dazzling eyes) ; and Jer where the eye- 
paint is directly spoken of. The nearest parallel 
to our passage is Is 54^^, and the ‘glistering’ of 
AV is better than the ‘inlaid’ of RV ; for some 
kind of coloured, brilliant stone seems meant. The 
LXX rendering is Xidovs 7ro\ureXe?s (‘ very costly 
stones’) ; Vulg. quasi stihinos [stibium, antimony) ; 
Wyc. 1388 ‘ stonys as of the colour of Avymmeiis 
oynement’ ; Luth. eingefasste Ruhinen (taking the 
previous word along Avith this) ; so Cov. ‘ set 
Rubyes ’ ; Rog. ‘ set stones,’ Avitli marg. ‘ some 
read Carbuncle, or ani other precious stone called 
Stibion ’ ; Gen. ‘ carbuncle stones ’ ; Bish, ‘ glyster- 
ing stones ’ ; Dou. ‘ as it were stibiaiis,’ with marg. 
‘a kind of finne AAdiite stone ’ ; Ostervald, 
d* escarbonele ; pierres hr illantcs ; Kautzsch, 

F iichstehie, with marg. bedeutet anderwarts 

die Augenschminke, bezeiclinet also av^oUI eincii 
seliAvarzglanzenden Stein ’ ; Cheyne, ‘ stones of 
[i.e. edged Avitli) antimony.’ For the Eng. word 
cf. Spenser, FQ i. iv. 8 — 

* A mayden Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 

In ghstrmg gold and peerelcssc pretious stone." 

(3) 2 Es ‘ And it came to pass, Avhile I was 
talking with her, behold, her face upon a sudden 
shined exceedingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so^ that I Avas afraid of her and mused what it 
might be’ [species [Fritzselie speciel corusens Jiehat 
vism ejus, RV ‘her countenance glistereif like 
lightning’). The countenance has the epitliet 
‘glister’ applied to it in Spenser’s Hymm of 
Heavenly Beautie, quoted under Glass — 

‘His gloiious face I which glistereth else so bright, 

That th’ Angels selues can not endure his sight.’ 

(4) 1 Mac 6*^^ ‘ Noav Avhen the sun shone upon the 

shields of gold and brass, the mountains glistered 
therewith, and shined like lamps of fire’ (cus 6^ 
^(TTiX^ep 6 ijXios iiri rhs omits 

KCii x^X/cas] dairLda^, ^crriX^ev ra I'pp dTr’ aijriZv, sal 
Karrjijya^eu (hs Xapirddes TTVpSs ; RV ‘Now when the 
sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the 
mountains^ shone thereAvith, and blazed like 
torches of lire’). The verb crriXjScLv occurs once in 
NT, Mk 9^ in the narrative of Christ’s transligura- 
tion, rd LfxdrLa aoroO ^yivero crTiXjSovTci, Avhere RV 
renders ‘his garments became glistering,’ after 
Rhem. version. 

(5) Lk 9-^9 ‘And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance Avas altered, and his raiment 
Avas white and glistering ’ (6 l/nancrfxbs al/rou XevKbs 
e^affrpdTTrwv ; RV ^became Avliite and dazzling’). 
This is the only occurrence in NT of the Gr. 
compound e^aa-rpdTretp. It is found in LXX, 
Ezk H of the flashing of flames of fire, F and 
Dn 10® of the glittering of burnished brass, and 
Nah 3® of flashing spears. The simple verb ia 
used twice by St Luke (and by no otlier NT 
Avriter), of the flashing of lightning, and 24^ of 
the ‘ shining garments’ (RV ‘ dazzling apparel ’) of 
the angels at the tomb.^ The meaning of the 
simple verb, then, is to flash as lightning, and the 
compound means to flash forth, and may be con- 
sciously chosen (as Farrar holds) to suggest that 
the flashing was from some inward radiance. The 
versions as a rule are feeble and inadequate ; 
Vulg. ‘ vestitus ejus albus et refulgens’; Wjc. 

* Of. Milton, Comus, 219— 

‘ I see ye visibly, and now believe 
That he, the Supreme g-ood, fc’ whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d.’ 
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‘ his clothing whit shining ’ ; Luther ‘ sein Kleid 
wai weiss, und glanzte ’ ; Tiud. ‘ his garment was 
whyte and shoon’ ; so Cov. (shyned), Rog., Gran., 
Gen. 1557 ; Gen. 1560 ‘ his garment was white and 
glistered ’ ; Bish. ‘ his garment shining very white 
llhem. ‘his laiment white and glisteiing’ ; Ost, 

‘ ses habits devinrent blancs ct resplendissants 
co7nme 'tin eclair ’ ; Olt. ‘ ses vdtements devinrent 
eblouissants de blancheur ’ ; Seg. ‘ Son v^tement 
devint d’une eclatante blancheur’; Weizsacker 
‘ sein Gewand ward stralilend weiss.’ The RV 
word ‘ dazzling ’ (introduced also at Lk 24‘^) is new, 
and involves a new idea which the Gr. ”vvord does 
not suggest, and Avhich transfers the mind from 
the sight to the spectators.'^ 

By a strange contrast Tmdale uses ‘ glistringe 
whyte’ (Lv 13-*-^) of the ‘ bright spot’ in the skin 
which had to be examined for leprosy. Bunyan 
more appropriately {Bohj War, p. 146) makes 
Emmanuel command ‘that those that waited upon 
Iiiiu should go and bring forth out of his Treasury 
those white and glisteiing robes that 1, said he, 
have provided and laid up in store for my MansouL’ 
And Rutherford [Leiteis, No. 51) writes to Marion 
M ‘Naught, ‘I dare in faith say and write (I am 
not dreaming), Christ is but seeking (what He 
will have and make) a clean glistering bride out 
of the lire.’ J. Hastings. 

GLORIOUS. — The adj. ‘glorious’ had a wider 
application formeily than it has now. Thus 
Sylvester, Du Bartas''s Weeks, ii. — 

‘ Yet will I not this Work of mine jjive o’re. 

The Labour’s great : my Courage yet is more ; 

Ther’s nothing Glorious but is hard to get.’ 

It is applied in AV not only to the king (2 S 6^®), 
and the king s daughter (Ps 4.5^“’^), but also to the 
beauty of Ephraim standing above its fertile 
valley (Is 28"^ "‘I, and the security of Tyre ‘in the 
heart of the seas ’ (Ezk 27^®) ; Wisdom is glorious 
(Wis 6^-), and the ‘fruit of good labours’ (3^®), 
and the ‘ long robe of righteousness ’ (Sir 27®) ; 
and (not only figuratively but literally) dress is 
described as glorious, Esther's (Ad. Est 14^ 15^), 
the apparel of the joung men of Judah in the 
peaceful days of Simon (1 Mac 14®), and even 
Nicanor’s apparel (2 Mac 8^®). 

Blit the most evidently obsolete use of the word 
is when it means boastful, or as we still say vain- 
glorious, Ad. Est 16-^ (‘ lifted up with the 
gdorious words of lewd persons that were never 
good,’ rois tQ>v direipaydOcav ko/mwols iTrapO^vres, RV 
‘boastful’). This meaning of ‘glorious,’ which 
follows Lat. gloriosus, was once common, and is 
still retained by the Erench glorieux. Thus 
Bacon [Essays, ‘ Of Eollowers and Friends,’ Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 198), ‘ Likewise Glorious Eollowers, 
who make themselves as Trumpets, of the Com- 
mendation of those they B'ollow, are full of Incon- 
venience’; and ‘Of Vaine-glory’ (p. 216), ‘They 
that are Glorious must needs be B'actious ; for all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons.’ So Chapman, 
Homer's Iliads, xiii. 738— 

‘ Vain-spoken man and glorious ’ 

J. Hastings. 

GLORY (IN OT).— In EV ‘ glory ’ most frequently 
corresponds to the Hebrewnn?, which !*=« also, owing 
to the diflerence between Hebrew and English 
idiom, in some cases tr*^ by ‘ glorious ’ [e.g. Is 4® IP*’, 
Neh 9®). But several other Heb, words are also 
sometimes tr^^ by ‘glory ’ or ‘glorious,’ viz. m-x, n'-ix, 
and the Niph, and Hiph. of the vb. [mx] in Zee IP 
and vP (RVm), Ex 15® Is 42-^ ; Ps 76^ ; mn 

* ‘Wlute and dazzling' is Mrs. Lewis’s tr^ of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, but with marg. ‘like lightning.* cf. 

Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation of the Gospels, pniiiil 


e.g. Ps 45® 148^® ; iin e.g. Is (cf. nnn 63^), Ps 90^® ; 
n-xrn e.g. Ps 16®^ 20-®; e g. Is 1.3^® 24^^ In Dn 
‘glory’ occurs several times as tr^ of the Aram. 

The verb ‘ to glory ’ m EV generally corre- 
sponds to ‘to make one's boast oi,' e.g. Jer 

9-®^* ; and ‘ to glorify ’ or ‘be gloxihed ’ to various 
verbal forms of the roots ”i33 and ixs. 

If nil details as to the various Heb. words must 
be sought in the Heh. lexicon or in commentaries 
on the various passages. Generally speaking, the 
English term is sufficiently clear from the context 
in spite of the number of the Heb. words which it 
renders. But we have to consider here some 
characteristic or peculiar uses of the teim, espe- 
cially the important ideas expressed by the phrase 
‘the glory of J".’ 

1. 1. The ‘glory’ of men or of material objects calls 
for little explanation, A man’s ‘glory is some- 
times the outward tokens of his prosperity, such 
as silver and gold, or the splendour ot his appear- 
ance; sometimes his reputation, the esteem in 
which he is held. Eor the hist sense we may refer 
to Is 6P, where the term stands in parallelism with 
‘ wealth.’ Again in Hag 2“^ ‘ glory ’ is parallel to the 
‘ desirable things of all nations ’ ; we must con- 
sider these to be more explicitly described by the 
next verse as consisting of silver and gold, and 
these in their turn (v.®) as constituting ‘ the latter 
glory’ of the temple; cf. also Is 66 Ps 49^® 

Nah 2®. In the last passage we are near to what 
was perhaps the original meaning of the Heb. 
ktibOd, viz. ‘ weight’ ; cf. the use of the vb. kCthed in 
e.g. Job 6®, and the noun hbhed in Pr 27®. We may 
notice also the association of the word [IzabCd) with 
'bsher ‘riches’ in Est 5^^, where it also stands in 
parallelism with rob, ‘ multitude.’ So the gloiy of 
a king (or a nation) consists in the warnois that 
betoken his might. Is 8"^ 17®^* 21^® ; of Lebanon (Is 
60^®), in the trees with wliich it is covered. The 
‘ king’s daughter ’ of Ps 45^® is ‘ all glorious ’ in 
virtue of her richly adorned clothing ; cf. Ex 28®, 
and metaphorically Job 19®. 

2. For instances of ‘ glory ’ in the sense of ‘ re- 
putation’ see Ps 4®, Job 29®®, 2 S 6®® (‘How glorious 
was the king of Israel,’ i.e. ‘how much reputation 
did he gam tor himself’ — ironically). But in most 
cases where the Heb. word [kdbod) has this sense, 
it is tr*^ in E V by ‘ honour,’ e.g. Ee 10b Ri’ 21*®^. 

The usage in Ps 73’®b if the text be correct, is 
isolated; ‘ glory’ here appears to mean the splendour 
into which men pass, who like Enoch and Elijah 
are translated by God ; so RV text ; RVm is hardly 
so probable a translation. Against the text, see, 
however, e.g. Wellh. m SBOT. 

3. The ‘ glory ’ of a nation may be, as we have 
seen, its wmrriors as betokening its might. But it 
is a favourite prophetic doctrine that Israel’s might 
does not consist in its armies and weapons of war, 
but in J" (cf. Is 31^"®, Zee 4®, Ps 20'^). Hence, per- 
haps, we may derive a noticeable usage wheieby W 
IS described as Israel’s glory. Thus Jeiemiali (2^^) 
says, ‘ Hath a nation changed their gods which yet 
are no gods? but my people have changed their 
glory [i.e. J") for that which doth not profat’ {i.e. 
tor other gods) ; and probabl;^ Hos originally 
ran ‘ they have exchanged their glory for infamy ’ 
with a like meaning, Cf. also Ps 3® (cf. 62") 106®® 

4. Another noticeable use of the term' is to de 
scribe the self ; thus it forms the parallel to ‘ niy 
soul,’ a frequent Hebrew term for self, in Gn 49® 
‘ O my squl, come not thou into their council ; 
unto tbeir assembly, my glory, be not thou united 
and to ‘ heart’ in Ps 16® 108b Cf. also Ps 7® 57^ 
and 30^® (where read nns for nnr). This usage is 
generally explained as a poetical expression for 
‘self’; and, unlike ‘soul,’ ‘glory’ in this sense 
certainly is confined to poetical passages. For a 

I somewhat parallel usage we might then compare 
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‘my darling’ ('’n'i’'n') in Ps 22-®. But another ex- 
planation d^erving of attention has been ottered 
(see e.g. Dillm. on Gn 49®), In Assyrian kahidtu 
(inp ‘liver’) is frequently used as a synonym for 
napUtu { _= ‘ soul ’) ; it has therefore been 

suggested that in the Hebrew passages above cited 
we ought to point k&bedi instead of kebodi and tr. 
literally ‘my liver/ Le, ‘myself’; the liver, which 
was thought to be a seat of life, affording as suitable 
a periphrasis for the self as ‘ the soul ’ ; cf. La 2^^ 
and (toi Assyrian usage) Fried. Delitzsch, As- 
syrisches kCandworterbiich, p. 317« [s.v. kahidtu). 
Some sui^port is given to this view by the fact 
that the LXX translates the word in Gn 49® by rd 
iiirard fxov (i.e. ‘my liver’) ; on the other hand, in 
the Psalms (which were translated later) the regular 
rendering is dj^a (otherwise 15[16]‘0. 

ii. The Glory of J". — The glory of J" (mn' ninD) or 
of God (a'nV, 7 X n^D) is, like ‘ the name of J"’ (8‘^), 
with which it stands in parallelism in Is 59 ‘®, 
Ps 102^®,^ a summary term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. It is also frequently 
used, especially in certain writings, to denote a 
particular physical appearance indicating the divine 
presence. It has been generally assumed that the 
latter is the original usage ; l)ut this, as will be 
seen, is far from certain, and, in any case, the 
sharply defined significance of the term in P can- 
not be traced back to early times. In several 
cases the meaning of the term is ambiguous, and it 
has been interpreted by some commentators in the 
one, by others in the other, of the two senses just 
indicated. But the cases in which the meaning is 
quite unambiguous render it possible and con- 
venient to divide our examination of the usage and 
more detailed significance of the term into two 
sections, according as the reference is to the self- 
ealed character or to the physical manifestation 
of God. In conclusion, we shall have to consider 
certain ambiguous passages, and the relation be- 
tween the two meanings. 

1. TM glory of J" as a term for the self -revealed 
character and being of God . — Since Ex be- 

longs, in all probability, to a secondary (7th cent.) 
stratum of J (see below, § 3), the earliest occur- 
rence of the phrase is in Isaiah, w'ho uses it (6^) 
quite unambiguously to denote the divine nature 
as revealed in the world; J'^’s glory is the out- 
ward manifestation of His holiness. The sense 
is probably similar in 3^, wliere Judah’s sin is 
represented as culminating in this : that she wil- 
fully opposed herself to a (5rod who had manifested 
Himself to her in His majesty and might (cf. 
Am 3^). Although these are the only two pas- 
sages in Isaiah’s writings in which the phrase 
actually occurs, the underlying idea of J'"s power 
and might as manifested in nature and history is 
fundamental with the prophet ; cf. especially 2^®* 
where the recurring term is similar, but not as in 
EY identical, with the one we are discussing — 
the glory of His majesty (uixj ti:i) in 
We may therefore reasonably attribute to Isaiah 
a commanding influence over both the phrase and 
the idea as they appear in subsequent literature. 
The direct influence of Is 6® is seen in Hab 
and also, in all probability, in Nu 14-^ (cf. e.g. 
Kuenen, Eexateuch, p. 247). In Nu 14^2 the glory 
of J" is specifically the manifestation of His nature 
in history, in the life of the nation; and this 
is the case also in Dt 5^^ [Heb. 5^^], although at 
first sight the context generally might suggest 
that the phrase ^gnifies here a physical appear- 
ance ; but the accojaipanying synonym ‘ his great- 
ness,’ the meaning of which is unambiguous (cf. 

11^), is decisive against this. The same pre- 
dominant reference to history marks Ezekiel’s use 

* Cf. the comhination in Neh 9 ^ (cf. Ps 7219). 


of the phrase in 39^^ and underlies Ids u,-;e of the 
verb (1532 = to show oneself gloiious, to manifest 
one’s glory) in 28-^ 39^*^. The phrase is quite 
clearly to be taken in the same sense in Is 66^®, 
where J"’s glory is the counterpart of His ‘fame,’ 
and is to be declared among the nations (yet on 
this and the iireceding verse see Dillm.); accord- 
ing to Cheyne (in his Commentary) also in Is 40®. 
In the Psalms the particular nuance of the plirase 
differs in different passages. Judging from the 
general tenor of the Psalms, it is God’s mani- 
festation through His control of the lives of 
nations or individuals that the respective writers 
intend mainly to imply by their use of the phrase 
in 57®-^^ 63^ (cf. Ps 73^“^ — in the sanctuary the 
Psalmist realizes the meaning of J"’s nioial govern- 
ment, and so perceives ‘his glory’), 72^® ( = Is fp, 
Nu 14-^), 96-* (‘ his glory’ 1! ‘ his marvellous works ’), 
97® (II ‘ his righteousness’), 102^^^- (cf. Is 59^®), 138® 
(II ‘the w^ays of J"’); cf. also ‘the glory of thy 
kingdom’ l| ‘thy power,’ ‘the glory of the majesty 
of his kingdom’ H ‘ his mighty acts,’ 45^^^-. On the 
other hand, in 19^, wliere it is parallel to ‘handy 
work’ (vi; nss;n), and in the chief emphasis lies 
on the fact that the natural world is a revelation 
of God; this is perhaps also the case with 8-,* 
although in this psalm it is, in particular, man’s 
place in nature that reveals God’s nature and 
purpose. Pr 25^ in connexion with the foregoing 
usages, and in the light of such passages as Job 28, 
maybe interpreted to mean that the very mysteries 
of nature, the sense that there is much hidden 
which is not revealed, contributes to man’s per- 
ception of God’s nature. The term ‘glory,’ especi- 
ally in a phrase that recurs more than once and 
deserves particular attention, is also used in the 
modified sense of the praise which God’s character, 
as revealed in His works and deeds, should call 
forth ; thus ‘ the glory of his [J"’s] name ’ or ‘ the 
glory due unto his name,’ where both renderings of 
the RV represent the same Hebrew phrase (id;* iu?), 
means the praise due to His self-revealed character 
from those to whom it has been revealed (29*-* 65*-^ 
96®), and similarly the glory of J" ( Is 42® 43^ 48^^ ; 
cf. also Ps 79® in connexion with v.^®). In 113‘, as 
the parallel indicates, the phrase is barely more 
than a periphrasis for J". 

2. The '■glory of J""’ denoting a physical phe- 
nomenon indicative of the divine presence. — With 
the exception of a single Jahwistic passage (Ex 
3317 * 2 ®), and, according to a possible interpretation, 
a single passage in Jeremiah (17^®) which must he 
left for discussion in the next section, this usage 
first appears in Ezekiel, who in any case appears 
to have exercised as great an influence on this 
modification of the idea as Isaiah on that discussed 
in the foregoing section. Ezekiel, as we have 
seen, does indeed employ the phrase and the 
cognate verb in the manner already discussed in 
the preceding section ; hut generally with him the 
glory of J" is a bright or fiery appearance that 
resembles the rainbow (P® 10^), causing the ground, 
where it appears, to shine (43®) ; moves from one 
place to another (9® 10^* ^® 43®), or is borne from one 
place to another on cherubim (10’® 11®®*- )» 
movement being accompanied by a rushing sound 
(2^% where read 0113 for in3, and translate ‘ a great 
rushing when the glory of J" was lifted up from 
its place’). Again, as in the vision of the coming 
iudgment the ‘ glory of J" ’ is seen by Ezekiel to 
leave Jerusalem (11-®), so in the vision of coming 
restoration it is seen returning to the city (43®®*)*! 

* In the theophany of Hab 33 the woid used for ‘his glory * in 
V.3 is different in the Hebrew So also in Ps 14813. 

t Contrast the early narrative in Samuel of the loss of the arli 
to the Philistines (1 S 421 - 22 ) The ark symbolized J"’s presence , 
with it J" is felt to be leMung Israel ; but the ‘glor\ ’ v-hich 
departs is the glory of Israel. The possession of the ark wa# 
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In Mef, with Ezekiel, ‘the glory of J"’ has be- 
come a terra for a theophany ; and accordingly 
when Ezekiel sees it, he worships (44-*). But it is 
important to observe that throughout it is a theo- 
phany seen in vision ; Ezekiel no more regards 
the appearance which he terms the glory of J" as 
visible to the natural eye, than he regards the 
whole complex appearance of the chariot in ch, 1 
as being so visible. It is further to be observed 
that in 39-^ the only passage wheie he refers to the 
‘ glory of J'V except in his visions, he uses the 
phrase in the sense discussed in § ii. 1. Zechariah 
associates fire and glory when he says, ‘For I, 
saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of liie round 
about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her ’ 
(2®) ; but he is evidently speaking in metaphor. In 
P the usage is difieient ; the idea that the glory of 
J" is the divine nature manifested through the divine 
activity only finds expression — and that, perhaps, 
not quite consciously — in the use of the verb 
discussed above, in Ex 14'^*i'^-^8, Lv 10®. The 
actual phrase ‘the glory of J"’ is invariably used 
by P of a physical phenomenon manifest to ordinary 
natural vision. The ‘glory of the Lord’ first 
appeared at the time of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai; it then ‘abode upon Mount Sinai,’ and its 
appearance was ‘ like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount in the eyes of all the children of Israel ’ 
(Ex 24^®-!®). As a consequence of coming into 
close proximity with ‘ the glory of J" ’ (E.x 24^*^), 
Moses’ face slione with a brightness so fierce that 
he had to veil his face when he came before the 
people (Ex 34*-^^*®^). With the exception of this 
unique occasion, ‘the glory of J"’ invariably 
appears at the tabernacle ; see Ex 29*^® 40®^- 16"- 

[a misplaced narrative which siiould follow the 
narrative of the erection of the tabernacle ; in v.^^^ 
restore B'lpan (towards) the sanctuary, for the 
senseless redactorial (towards) the wilder- 

ness; cf. e.q. Dillm. ad loc.], Lv 9® Nu 14^^ 16^® 
16^® (He 17^) 20®. The appearance of ‘ the glory of 
J" ’ to the people was either a sign of the divine 
favour (Lv 9®- ^®), or, more frequently, a warning of 
divine anger, e/g. Ex 16^ Nu 14^‘®. It is never 
directly stated of ‘the glory of J"’ in connexion 
with the tabernacle that it was a fiery appearance ; 
but this is clearly imjDlied, for there, as on Mt. 
Sinai, it appears in connexion with cloud (Ex 16^®, 
Nu 16"^®, and in Nu 14-^® [LXX], cf. also Lv 9®®*®'^). 
The cloud, ir must be remembered, according to P, 
always abode upon or covered the tabernacle, and 
became fiery in appearance at night (Ex 49®® 9^®). 
We must therefore seek the peculiarity of ‘the 
glory of J"’ (as conceived by P) in the fact that 
it was a sudden fiery appearance in the cloud by 
day (cf. Ex 16'^*^® — note ‘in the morning’), Nu 
1016.19^ cf. Lv 10^'®. Closely related to P’s con- 
ception is that found in 1 K 8^^ =2 Ch 5^^ 7^- b all 
of which passages have been influenced by P (on 
1 K 8^"^^ see Cornill, EinUitung,^ p. 109). 

3, Before attempting to discuss the relation 
heMoeen the two conceptions already considered, we 
must examine certain passages wdiere the phrase 
either possesses a different meaning or is ambigu- 
ous. Most important is the passage in Ex 33^’^’®®. 
This scarcely belongs to the earliest stratum of 
J. If it is correctly assigned by Kuenen {Hcxa- 
tench, p. 246 f.) and others (cf. Wellhaiisen, Com- 
position, p. 96 ; see Driver, LO'P p. 38) to the 7th 
cent., the earliest usage of the phrase in the 
extant literature is by Isaiah. Now, the con- 
ception of the aixthor of Ex is clearly not 

identical with Isaiah’s ; but neither is it reason- 
able to identify his conception with that of 
Ezekiel or P. In Ex 33^'^"^® ‘ the glory of J" ’ is 

Israel’s glory ; the loss of it the departure of their glory (cf. 
§ I. 3 above). The passage has not therefore a direct bearing on 
the conception of * the glory of J".’ 


used with reference to a theophany in human 
shape ; in reply to Moses’ request that he may see 
J"’s glory, J" promises that though he cannot see 
His face, and therefore, while His glory is passing 
by, Moses’ face must be covered, yet, when His 
glory has passed by, he may look after J" and see 
His back. The idea is clearly not the same as in 
16i‘^ or 24^L In the Jahwistic passage Ave have a 
glorious appearance in human J-orin to Moses only ; 
in P, a fiery appearance, which can hardly have 
been, and is certainly not implied to have been, in 
human form to all the people. Jer 14-^ (cf, also 
17^®, which, however, is perhaps post-Jeremianic — 
cf. Corndl, Emleitung, p. 167 ; Driver, LOT^p. 237) 
might at first appear to presuppose Ezekiel's or 
P’s conception ; but we really do more justice to 
the context, which is entirely concerned with .f"’s 
activity in history and nature, by following the 
suggestion of the parallel term ‘thy name,’ and 
interpreting the phrase ‘ the throne of thy glory ’ 
in accordance with the usage discussed in § ii. 1 j 
cf. also Giesebrecht on 17^®. In certain late* 
passages of the Bk. of Isaiah it is most natural 
to interpret the phrase of a physical appearance ; 
but all these passages are of a poetical character; 
see 35® 58® 69^* ®, and perhaps also 40® (cf. Dillm. 
ad loG.). The same interpretation should possibly 
be given to Ps 26®*^ — ‘ the place of the tabernacle 
of thy glory ’ (nma U'pD ) — where the piirase- 

ology at any rate has probably been suggested 
by P. Perhaps we ought also to compare in the 
present connexion the (probably non-Isaianic) 
reference in Is ID® ; cf. also 60^®. 

In the light of the preceding survey of the 
exegetical and critical data, the most probable 
conclusion appears to be that ‘ the glory of J" ’ was 
originally used to express the manifestations of 
J"’s power and might, or more generally of His 
nature ; through Isaiah the phrase became en- 
riched and deepened in meaning, and subsequently 
continued to express this idea, and became reflected 
also in the Niphal of the verb. Comparatively 
early, however, viz. in Ex 33^""®®, we find the 
phrase also used in connexion wnth, and perhaps 
itself expressing, a theophany in human form : 
possibly, however, ‘glory’ is here merely a peri- 
phrasis for self, just as it is in connexion with a 
human subject in an early poem (Gn 49®), and 
sevei'al psalms {e.g. 7® 16® 57® — yet on tliis 
usage cf. § I. 4) ; note the equivalence in Ex 
33®® ‘ while my glory passeth by . . . until I have 
passed by.’ The phrase first unmistakably ex- 
presses a physical phenomenon in Ezekiel, who 
uses it to express the form under which in his 
visions he realizes the movements of J", more 
especially the coming removal of His presence from 
Jerusalem and His subsequent return after the 
Exile is ended. But it is not till we come to P 
in the 5th cent, that the phrase is used of a 
physical phenomenon actually supposed to have 
been visible to the natural eye. This writer uses 
it of a particular fiery appearance, by Avhich i 
the Deity indicated His presence in the^ taber- 
nacle. The idea of such a theophany in fire and 
cloud is unquestionably ancient, as w^e may see 
in the case of the burning bush, or in J’s 
account of the Pillar of Fire and Cloud ; the use 
of the particular phrase ‘glory of J'",’ which 
originally possessed an entirely different signifi- 
cance, to express that idea, is first suggested 
by Ezekiel, and first really appropriated by P 
and his school (1 K 8"^’, 2 Ch 7). As under- 
stood by P, ‘ the glory of J" ’ is closely related to 
the Shechinah of later Jewish theology (on which 
cf. Weber, Die altsynagog. Palast. Thcol. pp. 179- 
184). How thoroughly the priestly writer has 

* Cf. Cheyne, Introd. to Booh of Isaiah, pp. 208 £P., 293, 381 
(all post-exilic passages). 
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niateiialized the earlier conception may be seen 
by a comparison with Dt, The recurring promise 
of that book is that God Avill cause Mis name to 
dwell at the one sanctuary. P has niateiialized 
this into a physical phenomenon. If we have 
rightly interpreted the phrase in certain post- 
exilic passages in the Bk. of Isaiah of a jiliysical 
phenomenon, we may probably account for the use 
by the combined influence of Ezekiel, and such 
stories connected with the Exodus as those of the 
pillar of cloud (cf. Is 4P), 

IjTteuatdrb. — In addition to OT Theologies ^'nd.Commeri^aHes, 
consult especially Duhm, Tkeologte der Piopheten, p. 109 ff ; 
Baudissin, Studim ziir son. Meligionsgeschwhie, pp 104-108 , 
Cheque, Oi igm of the Psalter^ p. 331 f. (notes w and x). 

G. B. Gray. 


GLOPvY (NT). -The tr. in NT (AY and RV) once 
of KXios ‘renown’ (1 P 2-*^ only), and, in its verbal 
signification, occasionally representing mvxacrdat 
‘to boast’ and its cognates Kavxwts ‘boasting’ 
(Ro lo^'^) and Ka^xvj^^ ‘ something to boast of ’ (1 Co 
9^®) ; but almost entirely confined to the rendering 
of oj^a and its correlatives. Aj^a runs parallel in 
its significations with its parent doK^oj, though 
finally going beyond it. The history of this verb, 
from the oldest Greek downwards, shows that the 
chronological order of its meanings is {l)intrans. 
‘I seem,’ (2) trans. ‘ I think ’ ; the extension from doKet 


pot ‘ it seems to me,’ to SokCj ‘ I think,’ being due to 
the same personalization as is the Eng. extension 
of ‘ If it please you ’ to ‘ If you please.’ Its funda- 
mental idea appears to be szchjectim judgment, 
which may he right or wrong, as opposed to 
(paiveadcLL, which is objective and external to the 
thinker,— the loolc of a thing; which also, of 
course, may be either veracious or misleading. 
But stands for the classical sense of opinion 
once only in sacred literature, viz. 4 Mac 5 ^^ ; and 
as mere O'tdward appearance in opposition to 
reality (Plato, Xenophon) it does not occur in NT ; 
for whereas the LXX version of Is IP allowed 
itself 5u|a there for the ‘ sight of the eyes ’ as the 
false guide to judgment, the NT at Jn 7-^ has 
‘ according to But while it ignored 

the precise senses of appearance and opinion, the 
NT usage, following that of the LXX, accepted 
the classical and LXX development of outward 
appearance (rather than opinio7i) into reputation, 
and affords abundant instances of the LXX non- 
classical expansion of the same idea into outward 
splendour or manifested excellence. Both reputa- 
tion and splendour (or manifested excellence) find 
their common expression in glory. Thus Jn 12^ 
‘ They loved the glory (honour) from men rather 
than the glory from God’; Lk 2^ ‘The glory 
(brightness) of the Lord shone round about them ’ ; 
and 2 Co 3® ‘ Much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory (manifested excel- 
lence).’ [Cf. OT kabOd, in its varied senses: 
honour (to God) Jos or men Gn 3P (Jacob) ; 
h'ightness (in the cloud), the rabbinical Shechmah 
Ex 16 ; cr beauty of appearance Is 60^*^ (Lebanon, 
cf. 1 Co manifested excellence Ex 33^^ 

‘my glory,’ cf. yP ‘ my goodness ’], 

These senses in NT are common and undisputed, 
as is also the closely related sense of majesty or 
magnificence of king or ruler, e.g. of God, in dox- 
olo-ies, 1 P 41 ^ ; of Christ, Ja 2k 2 Th P (‘ the glory 
of his imght’), cf. He 1^; and of man as ruling for 
God, 1 Co IP (the woman making conspicuous the 
authority of the man). But there are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the sense of brightness and 
the extensions of it. "When used of God, of Christ 
of legenerated and glorified humanity, how far is 
it literal, symbolical, ethical ? That it is ethically 
used of God is obvious from such passages as Ro 3^ 
‘AH have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God, i.e. the manifested perfection of His char- 


acter, or, according to the context (w.^^*-’®). Ills 
righteousness. That it is ethically used of Christ 
is obvious from Jn ‘ We beheld his glory . . . 
full (as He was) of grace and trutli.’ That it is 
ethically used of human nature in the process of 
glorification, i.e. of ethical and spiritual trans- 
figuration, is obvious from 2 Co 3^^ ‘ We all, with 
unveiled face, miiroiing in ourselves the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Ljrd 
the iipiritf 

A litercd element also presents itself. The con 
ception and description in NT of the divine mani- 
festation in heaven and on earth, of the form of 
heavenly beings, and of the future appearance 
(according to St. Paul) of the glorified children of 
God in the heavenly body, are in the line of the 
OT theophanies and angelophanies with their light 
and brightness. This fact is clear from the ‘glory 
of the Lord’ round the shepherds (Lk 2'^, from the 
transfiguration of Christ (Lk 9^^), from the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias ‘in glory’ (Lk 9^^), from 
St. Paul’s vision of the Lord in the way (Ac 9^ and 
parallel passages in Ac 22 and 26), and from the 
‘ body of glory ’ (Ph 3^^), perhaps suggested by this 
vision. By this apparent literalism in the concep- 
tions of the divine and the coming ‘ glory,’ Pfleiderer 
is induced to define the specially Pauline 564a as 
‘ the brilliant light which is everywhere the mani- 
festation of the TTveupa, and forms a special attri- 
bute of the majesty of God’ [Paidinism, Eng. tr. 
i. 135), the irveOua being ‘ heavenly, supersensuous 
matter,’ ‘ originally belonging to God and then to 
Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it con- 
stitutes their divine essence, and is ])resentod in a 
concrete form in them’ (i. 200). And Weiss, 
while denying that the ‘ essence of the Spirit is (in 
St. Paul) conceived as a luminous substance ’ {Bio 
Theol. of NT, Eng. tr. i. 397), affirms that ‘it is 
characteristic of the Pauline theology that tlie 
apostle has transformed the (earlier and vaguer) 
idea of the divine 564a into an altogether concrete 
notion, — that of a heavenly radiant light proceed- 
ing from a supermundane substance of light’ 
(i. 396), ‘ a luminous light-substance in which God 
reveals Himself’ (ii. 187, n. 7). ‘ Out of it arc 

formed the bodies of the heavenly beings, and . . . 
this same 564a ill believers yet iJear when they are 
conformed to His image, to whom, as the Lord 
of the Spirit, this 564a belongs.’ Weiss, indeed, 
disclaims materialism in this interpretation ; but 
it is hard, with this disclaimer, to see what is 
meant by ‘ supermundane substance.’ Dr. Sanday 
also [Romans, p. 85), quoting from Weber [Altsyn. 
Theol. p. 214) the rabbinical view that ‘the glory’ 
(the first among the six things lost by Adam at 
the fall) was a reflection from the divine glory 
which, before the fall, brightened Adam’s face, goes 
onto say : ‘ Clearly, 8t. Paul conceives of this glory 
as in process of being recovered: the physical 
sense is also enriched by its extension to attributes 
that are moral and spiritual.’ 

It is proverbially difficult, of course, to distin- 
guish sometimes, in St. Paul’s expressions, the 
literal from the freely symbolical : the discriminat- 
ing critic will find this difficulty not only with 564^a 
but also with erdp^, o-Q/Ma., and Trvedya ; and it is a 
difficulty that must be expected to arise when, in 
an old vocabulary, verbal expression has to be 
found for new thought. In this exigency words 
are often selected which, being in themselves sub- 
jective as well as objective, admit of being wliolly 
subjectivized. One of these plastic words appears 
to be 564a in the moulding hands of St. Paul: a 
word elastic and not rigid, a word ‘ thrown out at 
an idea’ (like the words just mentioned), and not 
intended mechanically to define it. It seems un- 
justifiable, therefore, to chain 8t. Paul to the 
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rigid, concrete conception of a literal light sub- 
stance (even though it be elevated into the cloud- 
land of the supersensuous or supermundane), 
whether for the TTPevixa (in God and Christ), or for 
the heavenly body of Christ and of the believer to 
be glorified through hlim. In 2 Co 3^^, above 
quoted, the ethical sense of the glory is so pre- 
eminent as to suggest not merely an ‘ extension of 
the physical ’ but even a supplantation of it ; and 
this ethical conception comes out again plainly 
enough in lio 5^ and 3^, where righteousness is the 
burden of the thought. A non-Pauline, but not 
an anti-Pauline, illustration is furnished by Jn 
also above quoted: there the bright cloud (56^a, 
Ro 9^) in the tabernacle (cf. eaKiivbjo-ev') serves St. 
John for the historical and allegorical foundation 
of the idea of the Logos in the tabernacle of the 
flesh, and the incarnate God in the world of men 
or among the Jewish people. 

Prudence may well, therefore, lead us to pause 
before we go further than this,— that the < bright- 
ness’ accompanying Theophany, Christophany, 
Angelophany, in OT or NT times, and the double 
meaning brightness and manifested perfection^ con- 
tained in 56^a, led St. Paul to avail himself of it as 
the most significant symbol for the manifestation 
of perfected human nature ; being also for him the 
most significant inherited symbol of the divine 
perfection as manifested to the human eye. His 
root-idea is spiritual : in the new life the Spirit is 
the vitalizing principle, and the new body ‘ raised 
in glory’ (1 Co 15*^3^ (o-Wjuanot necessarily, with St. 
Paul, connoting the material) will be spiritual 
(TyevjuarcKdy), the expression and the organ of the 
spiritual life. J. Massie. 

GNAT (/cc6w^). — A term for any insect of the 
Ciilicidoe^ a family of dipterous insects, with bristly 
stings, included in a flexible proboscis. They 
penetrate the skin, suck the blood, and at the same 
time injoct a poisonous fluid, which causes swell- 
ing, and sometimes ulcerations. The humming 
noise produced by their wings in flight disturbs 
the rest ot their victims, as they are for the most 
part nocturnal in their habits. The commonest 
species of gnat in Bible lands is the mosquito. 
The gnat is mentioned only once (Mt 23^^), where 
‘ strain at ’ of A V is plainly wrong, and ‘ strain 
out’ of RV right. G. E. Posr. 

GNOSTICISM is the comprehensive name used 
to embrace a large number of widely ramified 
sects, on the borderland between Christianity and 
heathen thought, which flourished in the 2nd 
cent. The name in this sense is modern. There 
were, indeed, sects who called themselves Gnostic 
(ypwTTtKol)^ as claiming a deeper knowledge of 
spiritual things, and Church writers (especially 
Irenseus) were fond of bringing different false 
teachers under the condemnation of 1 Ti 0-*^ ; but 
there was no common name for these varying 
systems, and the limit assigned to the present use 
of the word must be to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following are among the tendencies charac- 
teristic of the so-called Gnostic sects: — (1) An 
attempt to grapple with the problems of creation, 
and especially the origin of evil ; (2) an attempt at 
its solution by theories which postulate a string of 
emanations extending between the first God and 
the visible universe, thus concealing the difficulties 
of the problem rather than solving it ; (3) a ten- 
dency towards dualism, resulting either in asceti- 
cism or licentiousness ; (4) a syncretistic tendency, 
combining in an artificial manner with some more 
or less misunderstood Christian doctrines, elements 
from classical, Oriental, and Jewish sources, or even 
from common magic; (5) a tendency towards a 
Docetic Christology, i.e. one which looked upon 
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the earthly life of Christ, or at any rate the suffer- 
ings, as unreal ; (6) a tendency to represent yvOinn 
(knowledge) as something superior to mere faith, 
and the siiecial possession of the more enlightened. 
Some of these characteristics are more common in 
one, some in another, of the heresies called Gnostic, 
nor probably is it possible to find any one idea 
common to them all. 

i. The following is an account of the various places 
in the NT where reff. to Gnosticism have been 
found or imagined. These reff. have played a very 
large part in the critical discussions of the last sixty 
years, and in some cases touch on problems not 
yet solved. Eor a fuller discussion reference is 
given to the various separate articles. 

1. In Ac we have our earliest account of 
Simon MaG-TJS (wh. see), who has played a large 
part in the history of Gnosticism, and is regarded 
by ecclesiastical writers as the father of all false 
teaching. Many doctrines characteristic of Gnos- 
ticism are attributed to him in later writers, and 
works of his are quoted — ^how far genuine is very 
doubtful. From Acts we learn that he practised 
‘ magical arts,’ and was called the Great Bower of 
God ( o !» t 6 s ktTTLv 7] diJuapLis Tov 0€oO 7j Ka\ovfiiv7} fjLeydXj}') . 
Both these were consistent with the tendencies we 
call Gnostic. 

2. In 1 Co we find St. Paul using the word 
ypQ<ns, which generally in NT implies a deep know- 
ledge of spiritual things in a had sense, and con- 
trasting it with d^ydiTT] ( 1 Co 8^ ‘ knowledge puffeth 
up, hut love edifieth ') . There was a tendency to 
lay undue stress on intellectual gifts. 

3. In the Ep. to the Colossians (wh. see) false 
teachers are attacked who combined asceticism, 
scrupulousness concerning food, new moons, and 
sabbaths with angel worship (dpTjcrKeia dyyiXojp), 
and apparently a tendency to depreciate the person 
of Christ. Their teaching is called ‘the philo- 
sophy and vain conceit ’ {did rijs 4>i\o(ro(ptas Kal kcptjs 
dirdTijs), is said to be according to the traditions 
of men, after the elements of (see Element) the 
world (Kard rd crroix^^ct rod KScrpov)^ and a voluntary 
humility (raireLPotppoadprj^ Col 28-23), According to 
Baur ( Ch.Hist. Eng.tr.i 127), ‘ the numerous echoes 
of Gnosticism and its peculiar doctrines, which 
are to be found in the three Epp. to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to go upon, to fix the 
position of these works in the post-apostolic age.’ 
But this extreme statement has long ceased to be 
accepted. It has been pointed out by many that 
the Colossian heresy was clearly Judaistic, and that 
2nd cent. Gnosticism was strongly anti-Jewish. 
Lightfoot accounted for the ‘Gnostic’ tendencies 
by supposing a Judaism modified under influences 
similar to that of the Essenes. Hort (Judaistic 
Christianitij.) p. 128) denies that there is any 
‘tangible evidence for Essenism out of Palestine,’ 
and considers that we are on ‘common Jewish 
ground,’ but the Judaism of the Dispersion and 
not of Palestine. 

4. ‘ Still more directly and indubitably do the 
Pastoral Epistles carry us to the period of the 
Gnostic heresy,’ writes Baur, while here again 
his position is almost universally modified or set 
aside. The false teachers of these Epistles (see 
Pastoral Epp., Timothy, Titbs), to dwell only 
on leading features, taught a different doctrine 
(€T€po8L8a(XKa\€2p)^ consisting of fables and endless 
genealogies (1 Ti 1^), foolish questionings, strifes, 
and fighting about the law (pdxas pofmcds)^ Tit 
33 ; they forbade to marry, and commanded to 
abstain from meats (1 Ti 4^). Their teaching is 
described as profane babblings and oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so called (dvTLd^<r€Ls 
TTjs fevdoopdfjLov ypdocretas). This last phrase seemed 
to suggest a reference to Iilarcion, and is so taken 
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Still by Harnacb, who regards the verse as a later 
interpolation ; and the Fathers were accubtomed to 
hold that the expressions concerning ‘ genealogies ’ 
referred to Valentinian and other theories of 
emanations, while the prohibition of marriage 
suggested Encratite doctrine. But none of these 
allusions were really necessary, and the expression 
‘Jewish fables’ (Tit 1^) shows that we cannot be 
dealing with the anti-Jewish Gnosticism of the 
2nd cent. Liglitfoot sees a development of the 
Colossian heresy ; and Hort, although his ex- 
planations are in some cases thoroughly convincing, 
perhaps goes too far in banishing all of what we 
should call Gnostic tendencies. 

5. The First Epistle of St. John directly, the 
Gospel indirectly, combat a form of teaching which 
denied that Jesus Christ had come in- the flesh 
(1 Jn 4^-3). The most common explanation is to 
see in this a refutation of the peculiar form of 
Docetism associated with Cerinthus, with whom 
St. John is connected historically by tradition. 

6. In the Apoc. we have reference to certain 

Nicolaitans (wh. see), who are classed by Fathers 
{e.g. Iren. i. xxvi. 3) among heretics, to the teaching 
of one JEZEiiEL (wh. see), and to some who knew 
the deep things of Satan (tcl roO Sarari), a 

phrase which has a Gnostic ring about it (Rev 

^6 15 . £0 24 ^ _ 

7. In the Ep. of JUDE and in 2 PETER (wh. see) 

there is a violent polemic against certain Anti- 
iioinian tendencies. It has been the custom to 
see here a definite allusion to some of the Anti- 
nomian sects of the 2nd cent. Harnack ( Chronologie 
der altchristlichen Litteratur^ i. 406), for example, 
sees a reference to the Antinomian Gnostic sects 
described by Irenseus. But a careful analysis of 
the language of both the Epistles shows that it 
was at any rate primarily practical immorality 
that was in both cases attacked. They are ‘un- 
godly men,’ ‘turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness,’ they have ‘ given themselves over to 
fornication,’ ‘they are blasphemous in their lan- 
guage,’ they ‘are sensual’ (Jude ‘they 

walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement,’ and 
‘despise dominion’ (2 P 2^^^ f'O this corresponds 
the statement that they have fallen back into their 
old evil ways (2 P and a theoretical basis 

seems to be given in the disbelief in the Farousia 
which is growing up. Even the expression ‘ deny- 
ing their Master,’ which occurs in both Epp. (Jude 
v.-^, 2 P 2^), may mean only denying Him by lives 
unworthy of Him. In any case, even if the 
existence of a theoretical Antinornianism as well 
as practical immorality cannot be entirely denied, 
there are certainly no clearly defined traces of 
later Gnosticism implying the existence of any 
special 2nd cent, sect, and compelling us to place 
the two Epp. in the 2nd century. 

The above are the references, real or supposed, 
to Gnosticism in the INT. A theory which 
flourished for some time referred them all to 
heresies of the 2nd cent., and signs therefore of 
the late date of the N'T writings. This theory 
seems now to be given up or much modified, as 
may be seen by consulting the various modern 
commentators, and it is really more correct to say 
that the developed Gnostic heresies of the 2nd 
cent, presuppose the NT. Many of the names of 
the Valentinian aeons seem derived from the pro- 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. The Gnostics often 
used NT doctrines which they only half under- 
stood, and misapplied biblical texts. But if we 
cannot find what is now called Gnosticism in the 
NT, there are signs of the tendencies out of which 
it grew. Even Hort, who shows. how much which 
was formerly explained as Gnostic is perfectly 
explicable as Jewish, admits that there are elements 
for which we cannot account, and that the Judaism 


of the Dispersion is different from the Judaism of 
Palestine. If we put together our data in the NT, 
we notice that to a very large extent it comes irom 
Asia Minor. The Colossiaii Epp., those to Timothy, 
the Apocalypse, Cerinthus, the Igiiatian letters, 
are all alike indications of a clearly defined 
tendency. To say that the origin ot this is Esseiie 
influence certainly goes beyond our data, but the 
illustrations given by Liglitfoot derived from the 
teaching of the Essenes and '’J'herajieutui are jDer- 
fectly legitimate as showing that the Judaism of 
the 1st cent, was capable of being affected by very 
various and extraneous elements. The Jews in 
Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries^ ii. p. 074) 
were, we know, peculiarly lax, and influenced by 
the surrounding heathen liie and thought. The 
great movements of the 2nd cent., heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, which arose from the intense 
spiritual earnestness with which Christianity had 
inspired the world, brought into life elements 
that had been working silently ever since the 
unification of the Roman Empire had broken down 
the old national religions, had brought into con- 
tact with one another very different faiths, and 
had turned men’s minds from the political interests, 
which are always impossible under a personal 
government, to the problems and questions of 
religion. From this point of view, the embryo 
Gnosticism of the NT takes its xiroper place in the 
history of religious development. 

There are other points of view from which the 
developed Gnosticism of the 2nd cent, affected the 
Bible, mainly the history of the Canon, of Inter- 
pretation, and oi the Text. The idea of a Canon 
(wh. see) as a collection of several books was not 
created by Gnosticism, but opposition to that 
movement made the definition of its limit necessary. 
There were collections of sacred writings before 
Marcion, but the work of Marcioii and the ex- 
istence of many apocryphal writings showed the 
necessity of strict definition. Our first recorded 
commentary on any book of Scripture is that of 
Heracleon the Valentinian on St. John. And the 
belief at any rate that heretics mutilated Scripture 
caused careful attention to be paid to the trans- 
mission of the sacred text. How far any of the 
various readings still' existing may be due to 
Gnostic influence is at present an open question. 

LiTRHATiTiiK. — On Gnosticism generally, 'by far the best work 
for English readers isMansel’s Onostio where theie is 

a very full discussion of the biblical passages. In as far as it 
is behind modern cnticisin, it may be supplemented by the 
articles in Smith’s Diet, of C7h7'iHiian where refer- 

ences are given to the special literature. * On ihblical Gnosti- 
cism see esp. Lightfoot ‘On the Colossian Heresy’ in his 
Epistle to the Oolossians, and Hort, JiiclaUtie ChfistUmUy, 
For special literature on the Bible passages see the articles 
referied to. 

ii. On account of his relation, real or supposed, 
alike to 1 Jn and to developed Gnosticism, it will 
be worth while to examine in detail the opinions 
of Cerinthus, so far as these can now be recovered. 
He taught in the province of Asia at the end of 
the 1st century. 

I. His Teaching.— The only method of acquir- 
ing critical information concerning his teaching is 
to distinguish the different sources from which it 
comes. (1) Polycarp (tl54), acc. to Irenseus (ilcer. 
II'. iii. 4; Eus. BE III. xxviii. 0, IV. xiv. 6), 
related a story of the Apostle John. On going 
into a bath he saw C. there, and immediately 
rushed out saying, ‘ Let us flee lest the bath fall 
on us, for C., the enemy of the truth, is within.’ 
Even if the incident be, as is possible, either 
exaggerated or a myth, it would not have arisen 
so early unless there were grounds for bringing the 
two together; the story may therefore be taken as 
sufficient and conclusive evidence for placing C. at 
the end of the 1st cent. The later date implied in 
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less trust\\ ortliy authorities (Pseudo-Tertullian, 3, 
etc.) seems simply to have arisen from taking the 
order of Irenseus as chronological. 

(2) Ireiiseus himself (c. 200) tells us that St. 
John wrote his Gospel to correct the errors of C. 
{Hcbv. III. xi. 1). He describes these as follows 

I. xxvi. 1). C. taught in Asia ; he said that 
the world was not made by the first God, but by a 
power separate from Him and independent of Him. 
Jesus was not born from a virgin, but was the son 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but distin- 
guished by his superiority in justice and prudence 
and wisdom. After his baptism the Christ de- 
scended on him in the form of a dove, and 
announced the unknown Father. At the end of 
his life the Christ left Jesus, Jesus suffered and 
rose again, the Christ being spiritual remained 
without suffering. 

(3) The common source of the three writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian (§ 3), Philaster (§ 36), Epiphanms 
(JTccr. xxviiL), is generally supposed to have been 
an early treatise by Hippolytus (190). The account 
it contains seems to be much less accurate than 
that of Irenseus. • The God of the Jews was one of 
the angels who created the world, and who gave 
the law. Christ was a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, on whom apparently a power came down. 
C. had Judaistic tendencies. He supported cir- 
cumcision and the Sabbath, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul. He was identified with the opponents 
of the apostles in the Ac, an identification which 
Epipliamus developed at great length. It may be 
noticed that there is an element of inconsistency in 
this account. Cerinthus is a Judaizer, although 
he puts the God of the Jews in such an inferior 
position. 

(4) In his later treatise {Bef, Omn, Hxr, vii. 
33, X. 21) Hippolytus (220-230) derives his infor- 
mation from Irenseus, adding the statement that 
C. was educated in Egypt. 

(5) The only other information of importance is 
that of Cains (c. 200), the Rom. presbyter (ap. Eus. 
HE III. xxviii.), who ascribes to him a gross 
Chiliasm. There was to be a kingdom of Christ 
upon earth ; it was to last 1000 years, and to be a 
time of fleshly indulgence — a perpetual marriage 
feast. This statement is repeated or corroborated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria (op. Eus. HE III. 
xxviii. 4, 6, VII. xxv. 2-5). 

It is unnecessary to examine later writers, who 
all seem merely to combine, or exaggerate, or cor- 
rupt the above accounts. If we examine these in 
detail, we shall notice that there are three quite 
independent traditions. Irenseus has no reference 
to Judaistic views, and Cains alone describes the 
Oliiliastic opinions. The account in Irenseus is far 
the clearest and most trustworthy ; to that we may 
add the information of Gains, remembering that 
the repulsive side may very likely be exaggerated. 
How far we can accept Hippolytus I., which 
clearly gives an inaccurate and confused account, 
may he doubtful. 

II. The Canon. — A special interest attaches to 
C. in relation to certain hooks of NT. Cams {loc. 
cit.) makes the following statement concerning 
him : 'K.'f)piv6os 6 a-KOKcM^I/mv <1?? vTh aTO(rrb\ov 
fjLeydXov y€ypaiJiix.iv(ji}Vf reparoXoyias ijpdVf ws St* dyyiXojv 
adrip dedetypivas^ xpevddpevos iTreLcrdyei. ‘ C., the man 
who makes use of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes 
upon us marvellous prodigies which he professes to 
have been shown him by angels.’ Dionysius seems 
to have had this passage in his mind when he states 
that some ascribed the Apoc. to Cerinthus. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the words of Caius 
will hear this meaning. They may mean that 
Cerinthus used forged Apocalypses, or interpreted 
the Apocalypse in his own way, or possibly that he 


was the author of it ; and we have other grounds 
for believing that Caius did not accept the book. 
The opinion that C. was the author ot the Apoc. 
was also held by some heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (§ 60), and by those whom Epiphanius 
{Hcer. li. 3, 4) calls Alogi. This opinion seems to 
have been one invented by those who disliked the 
Apoc. for the support it was supposed to give to 
Cliiliastic opinions. Acc. to Epiphanius, these same 
Alogi ascribed to Cerinthus the Gospel of St. John 
— a statement which is certainly absurd, and looks 
as if it were an exaggeration of the statement in 
Philaster, who says that they reject the Gospel 
but does not say that they ascribe it to C. We 
are also told, it we are to believe Hippolytus L, 
that C. rejected the writings of St. Paul, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and all the Gospels except that 
according to St. Matthew, and that he accepted 
this only in a mutilated form. 

III. Relation to St. John.— As we have seen, 
the most authentic accounts of C. make it quite 
clear that his teaching was Docetic, and that he was 
a contemporary of St. John. If we examine the 
writings traditionally ascribed to the latter, it be- 
comes perfectly clear that he had a false teaching 
before him of a Docetic character. These two 
traditions then corroborate one another. The one 
demands an environment which the other supplies ; 
nor does it seem in the least probable that either 
was invented to account for the other. 

It may be further suggested that the developed 
Docetism taught by Cerinthus implies a developed 
theory concerning Christ’s divinity from which it 
was a deviation, and that bis heretical teaching con- 
cerning the birth of Clirist has all the appeai’ance 
of being developed in opposition to a belief in the 
Virgin birth. 

Li FERATURE. — Teferences to ancient authors are pven through- 
out the art ; the most useful modern book is prob. that of Hilgen- 
feld, KetzergescMchte^ pp. 411-121 ; see iiKo Hurt, JudaiHtic 
Ghrisiianity^ pp. lSs-191 : Henan, ^Jiangiles, p. 417 fF ; 
Westcott, 0th the Cation, ch. iv. § 1, and most earh'- Church 
histories. The art. in Smith’s Diet. Chr. Biog. is uncritical 

A. C. Headlam. 

GO. — ^The verb to ‘go’ is found in the English 
versions of the Bible in many senses and con- 
structions that have now gone out of use. A 
careful study of its occurrences will repay the 
labour it costs. 

1. With all its freedom of usage there is a pre- 
cision in the movement expressed by ‘go’ which 
we have now lost. If a person ‘ runs ’ or ‘ rides ’ 
we now can say that he ‘goes’ ; hut running and 
riding were formerly contrasted with going, which 
was therefore used as we now should use ‘walk.’ 
Thus Chaucer, Kidghtes Tale^ 1361—' 

‘ That other wher him list may ryde or go, 

But seen his lady shal be nev'er-mo.’ 

Shaks. Lear, i. iv. 134 — 

‘ Ride more than thou goest ’ ; 

and Tempest, Tir. ii, 63, ‘ As proper a man as ever 
went on four legs.’ So Ascham, The Echolemaster, 
151, ‘I purpose to teach a yong scholer to go, not 
to daunce.’ The use is found as late as Watts, 
Oome, Holy Sj>irU^ 

‘ Our souls can neither fly nor go 
To reach immortal joys.’ 

In the earlier versions this meaning is often found. 
Thus Is 40^1 Wyc. (1388), * But thei that hopen in 
the Lord, schulen chaunge strengthe, thei scliulen 
take fetheris as eglis ; thei schulen renne, and 
schulen not trauele ; thei schulen go, and schulen 
not faile ’ (Cov. ‘ When they go, they shal not be 
weery,’ Gen. ‘ they shal walke and not faint,’ so 
AY); Mk 5*2 Tind., ‘And streyght the mayden 
arose, and went on her fete’ (so Gen. 1557, but 
1660 ‘ walked ’ as AY, Gr. Trepieir dret) ; Hos IH Cov. 
‘I lerned Ephraim to go.’ The last example has 
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been retained by AV and E-V, ‘ I taught Ephraim 
to go’ ('n^ann. lit., as Pusey, ‘I set on his feet’). 
Otlier examples in AV are Pr 6-^ ‘ Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burned ? ’ (after 
Wye. ‘go on colis,’ ‘iSn’-Dx, RV ‘walk ’) ; Is 59*^ 
‘ they have made them crooked paths ; whosoever 
goeth therein shall not know peace’ (after Cov. 

‘ their wayes are so croked, that who so euer 
goeth therein, knoweth nothinge of peace,’ tjni 
n^) ; Jer 10^ ‘ they must needs be borne, because 
they cannot go* (Wyc. ‘for thei moun not go,’ 
See also Jos 18-^, Pr 4^^ 6-^ 9®, Mic 2^, 
Mk 12"^, where RV has ‘ walk ’ for AV ‘go.’ 

2. ‘ Go ’ is sometimes superfluous or nearly so, as 

in Jos 9-* ‘ They did work wilily, and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors ’ ; 

Is 37^^ ‘ So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh’ 

1 ^ 1 ). Somewhat similar is the v^ery frequent 
use of ‘ go ’ immediately before some othei verb, as 
2 K ‘ There came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent 
you.’ Occasionally a pronoun intervenes between 
the verbs, as 1 K 20'^ ‘ Then he said, Go ye, bring 
him.’ In AV the usage is almost confined to the 
imperat., though some other moods occur, as 1 S 
29 « ‘ What hast thou found in thy servant . . . that 
I may not go fight against the enemies of my lord, 
the king?’ (RV ‘go and fight’). Cf. Shaks. 
Earnlet, i, v. 132— 

‘ And for ray own poor part, 

Look you, I'll go pray.’ 

In these phrases the verb to ‘ go ’ has no such in- 
dependent meaning as we associate with it, imply- 
ing removal from a place ; it expresses no more 
than the setting about the act contained in the 
following verb. And this is often all that it con- 
tains when ‘ and ’ comes between the two verbs, 
as Dt 31‘ ‘And Moses went and spoke these words 
to all Israel ’ ; Ex 2^ ‘ And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi ’ ; 2 K 3^ ‘ And he went and sent to Jehosha- 
phat the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
hath rebelled against me’ (see ‘Go to’ below). 
This auxiliary use of ‘go’ is seen also in ex- 
pressions like ‘ go childless ’ Gn 15- (’Tli^ 
which may mean, however, ‘ and I am going hence 
[i.6. to die] childless [lit. ‘naked’],’ as Del., Dillm., 
Spurrell, and RVm) ; ‘go mourning.’ Job 30-^ ("np 
n;ii Dav. ‘I go blackened, not by the 

.sun,’ so RVm); ‘go crouching,’ Sir 12^^ {iropeirirai. 
crvyK€Kv<pcbs) ; ‘go gay,’ Bar 6^ {TapdEcp <pL\oKj<rfj[,cp, 
EV ‘for a virgin tliat loveth to go gay,’ Gifibrd 
‘ fond of ornament,’ the only occurrence of the Gr. 
word in LXX or NT). Cf. Shaks. Othello^ ii. i. 
L51— 

* She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 

Ne\ er lack’d gold, and yet went never gray.’ 

And Milton, University Carrier, ii. 22 — 

‘ Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right. 

He di’d for hea^'•iness that his cart went light.’ 

3. To go is often to proceed, advance, make 
progress, whether literally or figuratively, as 
Shaks. I Henry IV. I. iii. 292 — 

‘ No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course.’ 

In 2 Mac 4^ we find the unusual expression (it 
does not occur in Shaks.) ‘a man far gone in 
years,’ which RV retains. The Gr. {irpo^e^yK^s 
T7]v TjXtKlap) is common enough, the identical phrase 
occurring again in 6^**, where it is tr<^ ‘ an aged 
man,’ RV ‘well stricken in years.’ Cf. Gn 24^ 
‘ And Abraham was old, and well stricken in age,’ 
AVm ‘gone into days.’ But the most important 
use of ‘go’ in this fig. sense is to express the 
progress of an undertaking, as in 2 S P ‘And 
David said unto him. How went the matter?’ 
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(inyn .rn-rr^, lit., as AVra, ‘ What was the tiling?’) ; 
and To 10*^ ‘ 1 will send to thy father, and they 
shall declare unto him how things go with thee ’ 
(r<i Kara ere), Cf. Tind. Frologe to the Pent, of 
1534, ‘ Then go to and reade the storyes of the 
hyble for thy ierninge and comforte, and se every 
thinge practysed before thyne eyes : for accordinge 
to those en&amples shall it goo with the and all 
men untiil the woilcles enJe.’ Cf. also Job 8^'^ Cov. 
‘Even so goeth it with all them, that foiget God,’ 
and Hos 10^’’ Cov. ‘ Even so shal it go with you 
(o Bethel) because of youre malicious wickediies.’ 
So Shaks. Winter s Tale, III. ii. 218 — 

* Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech.’ 

The idiom is not obsolete ; on the contrary, it has 
lately received a further and holder extension, 
which may be illustrated by the following (j nota- 
tion from HarpeVs Magazine, Ixxvi. 8U8, ‘ Society 
has invented no infliction equal to a large dinner 
that does not go, as the phrase is. Why it does 
not go when the viands are good and the company 
is bright, is one of the acknowledged mysterie.s.’ 
More frequently, however, some adv^erh accom- 
panies ‘go,’ to express the manner of progress. 
In AV we find : {!) Go well, Dt 4*^^^ ‘ that it may go 
well with thee ’ ; Heb. which occurs also 

516 1225 - 28 (EV ‘ go well with ’), 22"^ (EV ‘ be 

well with’); and the similar phrase ^ mm in 5^^ 
(EV ‘that it may be well with’), 19^® (BV ‘ go well 
with ’). The Eng. phrase occurs also in 2 Ch 12^-* 
‘ in Judah things went well ’ {D'mD onnn .r.i) ; Pr 1 
‘ Wlien it goeth well with the righteous, the city 
rejoiceth ’ (D'pn^* m-on) ; To 12’-^ ‘ it shall go well 
wdth you’ {elpilipr} i/xlv ^crrai, RV ‘ye shall have 
peace’) ; 14^ ‘that it may go well with thee’ (iVa 
<roL koXQs y, RV ‘that it may be well with thee ') ; 
Sir ‘ Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last ’ (rt? (po^ovphip rhv li.TLipicv ef 
^crrai eir' ecr^dreuz').* Cf. Shaks. K. John, HI. iv. 
4— 

* Couragfe and comfort ! all shall yet g-o well. 

What can go well, when we have lun so ill ?’ 

(2) Go ill. Job 20-® ‘ it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle,’ so RVm, but RV ‘ it shall 
consume that which is left in his tent,’ Dav. ‘it 
shall devour him that is left in his tent ’ (Heb. yi' 

; Ps 106^-^ ‘ they angered him also at the 
'waters of strife, so that it went ill with Moses for 
their sakes’ {h y-i'i). So Shaks. Oymb. I. vii. 95 — 

‘ Doubting' things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do.’ 

(3) Go evil, 1 Ch 7^ ‘ it went evil with his house ’ 

ni/nn). (4_) Go sore, 1 S 31'^ ‘And the battle 
went sore against Saul ’ ijrm.) ; 1 Ch 10^ 

^y). This is Coverdale’s tr“; Wyc. 1382, ‘Andai 
the charge (1388 ‘ weighte’) of the batayl is turned 
unto Saul,’ and Don. ‘ And the whole weight of the 
battel was turned upon Saul,’ are after the Vulg. 
‘ Totumque pondus proclii versum est in Saul ’ ; 
LXX is more literal, Kal (Sapl/verai 6 TrlAepos iirl 
ZaolfX. Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 90, ‘What shall we 
then say to those Scriptures which go so sorci upon 
good works ? ’ (5) Go right. Sir 49*' ‘ and directed 
them that went right’ (RV ‘and to do good to 
them that directed their ways aright,’ reading kvX 
d 7 tt 0 J;o'ai [for AV koX /carcop^were] toj)s EB'bvovroLS 65oi)s). 

4. One of the ways by which the verb to ‘go’ 
extended its meaning was by accepting ‘ went ’ as 
its past tense. ‘Went’ was the past tense of the 
verb to ‘wend,’ and had originally but little con- 
nexion with ‘go’ in meaning, as it had none in 
etymology. For ‘go’ is now the opposite of 
‘ come ’ ; but as a river may ‘ come winding ’ as well 
as ‘ go winding,’ it was possible formerly to say 
that it ‘came and went,’ and yet express move- 

* * Go well ’ occurs in another sense in Pr 3029 ‘ There he thres 
things which go well’ (RV * are stately in their march ’). 
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ment in only one diiection. Hence we find ‘ went ’ 
and even ‘go' u^ed of a river, wlieie tlie meaning 
is ‘took its (winding) course.’ Thus Gn 2 ^^^ ‘And 
a river went out of Eden to water the garden ’ ; 

LXX iKTTopeTueraL, Yulg. ‘ egrediebatur,’ Wyc. 183*2, 
‘And a Hood gede out of the place of delice to 
watre paradis’). Cf. Milton, Lijcidas, 103 — 

‘ Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow.* 

‘Wend’ has practically gone out of use, and 
‘ yode ’ the original past tense of ‘ go ’ is obsolete 
long since, so that ‘ go ’ and ‘ went ’ serve as present 
and past with the same meaning throughout. 
Before passing from tins matter of form, it may 
be well to notice the old-fashioned ‘ let us be 
going ’ (Jg ‘ Up and let us be going’ 'Dtp ; 
Mt 28'^^ dycofiev), which would now be called a 
‘ Scotticism,’ tliougli RV retains it. The identical 
phrase {iyeLpea-de dyojjLiev) tr'^ in JMt ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ IS found in Mk 14’-, where AY gives ‘Rise 
up, let us go,’ but RY ‘Arise, let us be going,’ as 
in Mt 26^®. Again, in Jn 14’^^ we find iydpeade 
dyoijjLev iv'^eOdev, but ‘let us be going hence’ proved 
too much for RV ; both versions give ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.’ Another grammatical peculiarity is 
found in Is 15^ ‘for by the mounting up of Luliith 
with wmeping they shall go it up,’ for ‘go up it,’ 
the objec't preceding its preposition. Cf. North’s 
Plutarch, Pdopidas, p. 324, ‘Notwithstanding, 
when they came to the hilles, they sought forcibly 
to clime them up.’ 

5, Tlie verb to ‘go’ forms with other wmrds, 
cliieHy adverbs, some noteworthy expressions. 

1 . Go about : This phrase has thiee clearly dis- 
tinguishable meanings (see About). ( 1 ) ‘ Go round,’ 
Jos 6 '^ ‘So the ark of God compassed the city, 
going about it once’ (^^n) ; ( 2 ) Go from place to 
place,’ as Ac 10^** ‘wdio vent about doing good’; 
and (3) ‘set oneself to do,’ ‘attempt,’ as Ac 26*^ 
*Eor these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me.’ The verbs 
tr^ ‘go about’ with the second meaning are ^35 
sdbhahh^ lit. ‘turn’ (Jos 16^^, 1 S 15‘^ 2 K 3-^ 2 Cli 
17^’ 23^ Ps [-piel], Ec 2 -o, Ca 3'-^ [Piel], 3 ^ 5 ^), 
hCdak, ‘go’ (Pr 20’^), ssib? sh4t, ‘wander’ (Nu 11 ^)^ 
*inD sdJiar, usually ‘traffic’ (Jer 14^^), ppri hdmah, 
‘turn away’ (Jer 3P^ Hithp. = ‘turn hither and 
thither’), irepiayoj ‘lead or go round’ (Mt 4’-^ 9 ^®, 
Ac 13^^), and dupxopai ‘go through ’ or ‘ through- 
out’ (Ac 10^^). Cov. uses the same plirase in Job 
2712 ‘Wherfore then do ye go aboute with soch 
vayne wordes’; Hos IP^ ‘Ephraim goeth aboute 
me with lies’ (EY ‘ conipasseth me’); and Tind. 
in Jn 7^ ‘After that, Jesus went about in Galile 
and wmlde not go about in Jewry.’ Cl Shaks. 
Macbeth, l. iii. 34— 

‘The weird sisters, hand in hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about.’ 

But the third meaning is the most archaic now. 
It occurs only once in OT, Dt 31-^ ‘I know their 
imagination which they go about’ (nz^y, AYm ‘do,’ 
Driver, ‘ worketh ’ [the ‘ people ’ being singular], 
lit. ‘maketli’). In Apocr. once also, 1 Mac IP 
‘ the king of Egypt . . . went about through deceit 
to get Alexander’s kingdom’ {i^tjrTja-e, RV ‘sought’). 
In NT seven times, Jn 7^^* Ac 2 P^, Ro 10^ 

Ac 26^^ (TreipdofiaL), 24® {weLpd^oo), 9^ {einx^Lpid)). 
These verbs all mean to ‘ try,’ ‘ attempt,’ and are 
so tr*^ elsewhere. Thus in Jn 7^®*^® tvrioj is tr‘^ 
‘go about,’ but in 7^^ ‘seek.’ The earlier YSS 
have the phrase ‘^o about’ still oftener. Thus in 
Tind. we find it Mt 13^^ ‘ whill ye go aboute to 
wede out the tares’ ; Mk 12 ^*^ ‘they went about to 
take him, but they feared the people ’ ; Lk 17®® 
‘ Whosoever will goo about to save his lyfe shall 
loose it’; Jn 10®^* ‘Agayne they went aboute to 
take him : but he escaped out of their hondes.’ 


So Cov. in Job 32^-^ ‘ For yf I w'olde go aboute to 
please men, I knowe not how soone my makei 
wolde take me awaye’ ; and Rhern. in Lk P ‘ Be- 
cause many have gone about to compile a narration 
of the things that have been accomplished among 
us.’ Hooker begins his Eccles. Polity with the 
phrase, ‘ He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude, that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to he, shall never want attentive and favour- 
able hearers.’ And it is common in Shaks., as 
Henry V. IV. i. 212, ‘You may as well go about to 
turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.’ 

2 . Go abroad: There are two meanings : (1) ‘ Go 
from home,’ ‘go out of doors’ ; Dt 23^*^ ‘then shall 
he go abroad out of the camp ’ (njntV 

So Shaks. JI Henry IV. 1 . ii. 107, ‘ I am glad to see 
your lordship abroad ; I heard say, your lordship 
was sick ; I hope, your lordship goes abroad by 
advice.’ ( 2 ) ‘Go hither and thither’; Ps 77^^ 
‘Thine arrows also went abroad’ (i 3 ^nn^ ‘went 
hither and thither’ — Del., Ciieyne ; God’s arrows 
being the flashes of lightning) ; Mt 9"®, Jn 2P’® 
xogai) ; Lk 5^® ‘ But so much the more w^ent there 
a fame abroad of him’ {dn^pxero). T. Lever 
{Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 29) uses the phrase more 
boldly, suppressing the verb ‘go’: ‘loke at the 
merchauntes of London, and ye shall se . . . their 
riches muste abrode in the countrey to hie fermes 
out of the iiandes of worshypfull gentlemen, 
honeste yeomen, and pore laborynge hiisbandes.’ 

3. Go after: ( 1 ) ‘Walk behind’ ; Jos 3® ‘When 
ye see the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then 
ye shall remove from your place, and go after it ’ 
(r-juN* on^bni). ( 2 ) ‘Follow’; 2S 20^^ ‘He that 
favoureth Joab, and he that is for David, let him 
go after Joab’ (*~inN*, no verb in Heb., RV • let him 
follow’). In NT with Gr. direpxofiaL oTrtVc*? Mk 

Jn 12^^, Jude*^; without dTricro) Lk 17-®, and with 
TropEtjoyai ^TrtVw Lk21®. But especially to follow so 
as to become a votary of, sometimes of J" in OT 
(Jer 2-), but most fretpently of ‘ other gods,’ the 
Heb. phrase being nnx “iSrr (Dt 6^^ 11-® 13‘- 23^'* — the 
Heb. plirase occurs also 4® EY ‘follow,’ 8^® EV 
‘ walk after ’ — Jer 2^ IP® 25® 35^®). The same Heb. 
is used of following ‘strangers’ (Jer 2-®), ‘lovers’ 
(Hos 2”^®), and the ‘ strange' woman ’ (Pr 7'--) ; and 
it has a fig. use in Ezk 33®^ ‘ their heart goeth after 
their covetousness’ (RV ‘their gain’). In 1 K H® 
the same idea is otherwise expressed, ‘Solomon 
. . . Avent not fully after the Lord ’ (nnx k"?,*? k'^). 
(3) ‘Pursue’ ; Jos 8^'^ ‘And there Avas not a man 
left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
Israel’ (nnNs Ezk 9® ‘Go ye after him through the 
city, and smite ’ (v-jrrJi! (4) ‘ Seek ’ ; Lk 15** ‘ go 

after that Avhich is lost ’ {Tropeherai €tI rb dToXwXbs). 

4. Go again: alAvays = ‘go back’ (see Again), as 
I S 25^® ‘ So David’s young men turned their Avay, 
and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings’ (ofp., RV ‘and went back’); 2K 4®* 
‘Wherefore he Avent again to meet him’ RY 
‘he returned’). The Heb. is alAvays ‘turn,’ 
the Gr. iiTLcrTpeipo) (Ac 15®®). 

5. Go along: The expression occurs Nu 21 ®®, Dt 

2®7, Jos 17’, jg IP®, 1 S 61®, 2 S 31 ® 161®, 416 ^ 

always stands for the simple verb to ‘ go.’ In 
Jos 17’ it is the ‘ border’ that is said to ‘ go along,’ 
a Heb. idiom taken bodily into the Eng. ; it is 
more frequent as ‘ go ont,’ see below. 

6 . Go aside: ‘to goto one side.’ (1) Literally, 
Heb. (Jer 15® ‘ Y’ho shall go aside to ask how 
thou doest?’ RY ‘turn aside’) ; Gr. dmxwpew (Ac 
231 ^ 28®i), birox^P^^ (Lk 91 ®), dwepxoj^oLL (Ac 4*®). 
(2) Metaphorically, ‘ to go AATong,’ Heb. rrp^ sdtdh 
(Nu 51 ®* 1^*®®*®®), (Dt 28^ Ps 14® ‘They are'aP 
gone aside, they are altogether become filthy’). 
The same idea is express^! by the verb alone in 
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Article IX {XXXIX Articles, 1571), ‘man is very 
farre j::^one from oxiginall righteoasnes.’ 

I. Go astray: both literally and figuratively, 
but always the tr^ of a simple verb, mostly 
Ho err’ (Ex 23^ Ps 58^ ?r Is 53^ Jer 50^ 

[Hiph. ‘cause to go astray’], Ezk 14^^ 4410615.15 
4811 ttrj . alao nnj (Dt 22^ ‘ Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ox or liis sheep go astray, and hide thy- 
self from them,’ D’nij ‘driven away,’ i.e. paited 
forcibly from the herd through some mishap — 
Driver); 2 :-^ {Ps 119^^ ‘Before I was afflicted I 
went astray ’) ; (Pr 5-^ and [Hiph.] 28^*^ ‘ cause to 
go astray’). In NT always TrXamo/xat (Mt 18^^* 

1 P 2-5, 2 P 215). 

In Gn 63 RVm ,?i\es ‘in their groinjr astray they are flesh,’ the 
test being ‘ for that he also is flesh ’ The difficulty is with the 
word [Baer Diiynj. It has been taken as composed of 

and DJ ‘also.’ So all the Versions, the Jewish inter- 
preters, and most modern expositors. Thus LXX ha. to shoci 
ccvToh; (TApjias, Vulg. ‘ quia caro est,’ Wyc ‘ for flehs he is,’ Luth. 
*denn sie smd Fleisch,’ Tmd. ‘for they are flesh,’ Cov. ‘for he 
is but flesh also’ (the first version to recognize the DJ), Gen. 
‘because he is but flesh,’ Bish., Dou. ‘ because he is flesh,’ Olt. 
‘ car aussi ne sont-ils que chair,’ Segond ‘ car I’homme n’est que 
chair.’ But iff is nowhere else found for in Gn, or even in 
the Pent., and the CJ ‘also* seems superfluous. Hence some 
modem scholars make the word an inf ,of 11^, and translate 
somewhat as RVm. Billmann and Kautzsch consider the 
word to be corrupt, and refuse to translate ; Ball suggests 
(Lv 2039), and translates ‘owing to their guilt they are 

flesh.’ 

8. Go a warfare : 1 Co 9^ ‘ Who goetb a warfare 
any time at his own charges ? ’ [rLs a-TpcLrederat, RV 
H’fhat soldier ever serveth at his own c';arges’’). 
Elsewhere the Gr. verb is ‘ war ’ (2 Co 10^, 1 Ti 
P®, 2 Ti 2^, Ja 1 P 2^^), as 1 P 2^^ ‘abstain from 
fleshly lusts, wifich war against the soul ’ ; except 
Lk wliere the ptcp. {a-rparevofievoL) is tr'^ 
‘soldiers.’ For the Eng. phrase (which comes 
from Tind. ‘ Who goeth a warfare eny tynie at his 
awne cost?’) cf. Tindale’s Prolog e to Leviticus, 
‘ For the holy gost is no dome god nor no god that 
goeth a mumminge ’ ; and Defoe, Crusoe (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 555), ‘We then went to consulting 
together wliat was to be done.’ 

9. Go away: (1) ‘Pass away,’ ‘perish,’ Job 4^^ 

* Doth not their excellency which is in them go 
away?’ (yrj, HV ‘Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them ? ’ for the ’^ord tr*^ ‘ excellency ’ means 
also a ‘cord,’ and the verb means first of all ‘to 
pull up’ a tent-peg or cord, though it thence is 
extended to the meaning ‘break up an encamp- 
ment,’ ‘ go ayvay.’ Davidson translates the wdiole 
verse— ‘If their tent-cord is torn away in them, 
do they not die, and not in wisilom 1 ’ and remarks 
{Expos. III. iv. 2791), ‘The striking of the tent is 
a graphic and not uncommon image for the re- 
moval which comes in death ’) ; Jer 6^ ‘Woe unto 
us 1 for the day goeth av'ay, for the shadows of 
the evening are sti etched out ’ (n;», RV ‘ declineth ’). 
(2) ‘ Turn aside from,’ ‘ desert,’ Ezk 44^“ ‘ And the 
Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Israel went astray . . . they shall even bear their 
iniquity’ (?p:Tj RV ‘ that went far from me’) ; 
Mai 3^ ‘Even from the days of your fathers ye 
are gone away from mine ordinances’ (op-ip, RV 
‘ye have turned aside’) ; Jn 0^ ‘Then Jesiis said 
unto the twelve, Will ye also go away?’ (pT) koX 
ifiGLs OiXere l/irdyetr), 12^^ ‘many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus’ (3) ‘ Escape,’ 

1 S 24^^ ‘ For if a man find bis enemy, will he let 
him go well away’ (naits in^jr'i, lit. ‘will he 
send him along a prosperous way ? ’). 

10. Go a whoring.' This strong expression, 
which comes from Tindale (Wyc. has ‘do foxnica- 
cioun’), is used to tr. the Heb. verb nn zdndh, ‘to 
(oiiiniit toriiication,' when followed by ‘after’ 
(Ex 34^5-16, LV 177 205-6, Nu 15^^ Dt SP®, Jg 2^7 

1 Ch5'^, Ezk 6^ 233®, and once in Ex 34'®, 


where the vb. is Hiphil, ‘make thy sons go a whor- 
ing after their gods ’) ; also when zdndh is followed 
by p ‘from’ (Ps 73-^7 ‘Thou hast destro^'ed all 
them tliat go a whoring from thee’), n ‘with’ 
(Ps ‘went a whoring with their own inven- 
tions’), nnn-a ‘ from under ’ (Hos 4''), and ‘ from ’ 
(Hos 9'). It is used once without a piep. follow- 
ing, 2 Ch 21'^ ‘And hast made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a whoring’ (nj ni). 
The Heb. phrase is always a figure of speech, and 
expresses ‘ the disloyal abandonment of J" for 
other gods’ — Driver. ^ It suggests, adds Moore, 
both the sin of unfaithfulness and the sin of 
prostitution, the giving up of oneself, body and 
soul, to other gods. But whether it was a ligure 
always, it is hard to say. In view of the fact 
that actual prostitution was not an uncommon 
feature in ancient Semitic cults, Driver thinks the 
original sense not impiobably literal. It depends 
upon the date of the origin of the expression. 
Moore believes that it originated with Hosea, 
‘ whose own bitter experience with his adulterous 
wife became for him tlie type of the relations of J" 
and Israel.’ Modern translators try to soften the 
expression : thus Cheyne in Ps 73-7 ^ every one that 
wantonly deserts thee.’ RV retains, but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘ play the harlot.’ 

11. Go hack' Besides the literal sense, notice 

(1) to ‘depart from an engagement or course of 
action,’ Jg ‘ I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back’ (2*11^^ ; Ezk 

24'^ ‘I will not go back, neither will I spare, 
neither will I repent’ (yiax-ixS). (2) To ‘ decline to 
a worse way,’ Jos 23'^, Job 23'', Ps53^ 80'®, Jn (5®®. 
Cf. Jer 44^ Cov. ‘ they wente backe to do sacrifice 
and worshipe unto straunge goddes.’ 

12. Go beyond is used in two .senses *. (1) to ‘go 
outside of,’ ‘pass’; Nu 22'® ‘I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God, to do less or more ’ ; 
2413 cannot go beyond the commandment (RV 
‘word’) of the Lord, to do either good or liad of 
mine own mind’ (bothin^^). Cf. Hey wood, Works, 
i. 210, ‘ Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your 
last.’ (2) To ‘overreach,’ 1 Th 4® ‘That no man 
go beyond and defiaud his brother’ (r6 j^Trep- 
^cLlvetv, RV ‘transgress,’ RVm ‘overreach’). So 
Life of T. Cromiuell, IV. v. 120, ‘We must be wary, 
else he’ll go beyond us ’ ; and Sliaks. Henry VIIL 
III. ii. 409— 

* There was the weight that puird me down. O Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me.’ 

13. Go for, i.e. ‘be accoujnted,’ 1 S 17'- ‘the man 

went among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul’ N3 [pj, RV ‘was an old man in the 

days of Saul, stricken in years among men’). 

The AV tr“ is a bold and apparently an original attempt to 
render tlie Heb. literally. The nearest form m the previous 
versions is that of the Gen Bible, ‘ this man was taken for an 
olde man in the days of Saul.* But the Heb. will not render so. 
The only literal rendering that the Heb will stand is, ‘and tlu' 
man in the days of Saul was aged, entered in among men,’— 
which, as Driver says, affords no intelligible sense. Two 
suggestions have been made, the one to omit K3, when we get 
simply ‘ and the man in the days of Saul was aged among men ’ ; 
the other, to change into □'•31^3, and translate ‘ and the 

man in the days of Saul entered into years.* The objection to 
the second is that the phrase elsewhere is always D''a’'3 N3 jpi, 
and Driver, on the whole, prefers the first. (See Eeh. Text 
of Samuel, p. 108 f.; and a severe criticism by Jennings and 
Lowe of the RV trn, which they consider to be impossible as 
a rendering of the Massoretic text, in Expos, iii. ii. 63). 

The AV tr“, though impossible as a rendering of 
the Heb., is good idiomatic English. Thus Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 10, ‘ But because a pleasant fellow of 
my acquaintance set forth her praises in verse, 1 
will only repeat them, and spare mine owne 
tongue, since she goes for a woman ' ; and Shaka 
Macbeth, m. i. 92— 

‘ We are men, my liege. 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.* 
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14, Go forth : Among other expressions (see 
IBoeth) notice especially ‘motion away from a 
given spot,’ in Lk 8^^ ‘ And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
forth’ (xopeoo/^evot, RV ‘ as they go on their way’). 
Cf, Lk 5^ Khem. ‘ Which when Simon Peter did 
see, he fel downe at J esus knees, saying, Goe forth 
from me, because I am a sinful man, 0 Lord.’ 

15. Go forward — see under Forward. 

16, Go harcl-^^o close,’ Jg 9®-, see Hard. 

17. Go in and oiit ; This phrase is found in Ac 
‘ all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 

out among us’ {elo-rp^dev koX 7j.^as), and 

the meaning may be no more than ‘passed his 
Lime,’ though the €<f> seems to imply leadership, 
whence IlVni ‘over us.’ In 9"*® occurs the fuller 
phrase ‘ coming in and going out,’ ‘ And he [Saul] 
was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem’ {eicnropevbfJLevos /cat €KTrop€v!)/ji,€i'os, IIV ‘going 
in and going out’), where, again, some more 
definite activity is meant than merely ‘spending 
his time,’ probably something like what is now 
called ‘aggressive work.’ In OT this fuller 
phrase occurs repeatedly (Nu 27^^* Dt 28®* 3P 
Jos 1411, 1 S 1813*1® 29®, 2 S 3^®, 1 K 3’, 2 K IP 
19-^, 1 Ch 27', 2 Ch P® 15® IQi 23^- Ps 12P, Is 
Jer 37"', Zee 8i®). While always recognized as an 
idiomatic expression for a man’s active life, it is 
sometimes clearly used in a more technical sense 
than that. When Moses says (Dt 3P), ‘I am an 
hundred and twenty years old this day ; I can no 
more go out and come in,’ he intimates his failing 
fitness to be Israel’s leader. More distinctly Joshua 
states (Jos 14") that in his 85th year he is stUl lit 
to be their leader in war : ‘ As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me : 
as my strength was then, even so is my strength, 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.’ 
Of David it is said (I S 18i3), ‘ Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain over a thou- 
sand ; and he went out and came in before the 
people,’ where the reference must be to military 
expeditions. Solomon says (1 K S’"), ‘I am but a 
little child ; I know not how to go out or come in,’ 
and declares his unfitness to be Jdng. See go out 
below. The phrase ‘ go in and out ’ occurs in Ex 
32-^ in the sense of ‘go to and fro’ (as BV); and 
in Jn 10® ‘ by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture’ 
{elffeXeijcrerac Kai i^eXeiJcrerac, RV ‘ shall go in and go 
out’) as in Ac 1^', but figuratively to express the 
liberty of the sons of God, 

18. Go on: (1) Continue a course begun, proceed, 
as in Shaks. Othello, HI. iii. 413 — 

‘ I do not like the office ; 

But, sith I am entered in this cause so far. 

Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 

I will go on.’ 

Generally of a journey, Gn 29' fThen Jacob went 
on his journey’ (r^n Kf’l, lit. ‘lifted up his feet,’ 
as AVm, RV'm);"so Ac 10® ‘as they went on 
their journey’ {vdoTropoDvTOJv iKcLv oju, Rv ‘as they 
Avere on their journey’) ; Mt 4^' ‘And going on 
from thence, he saw other two brethren’ (TrpojSds 
tKudev, lit. ‘ going forward thence ’). In 1 S lO^ 
the simple verb ‘ to pass on,’ is tr'' ‘ go on 
forward.^ In Gn 19^ 32', 1 S262« 282^ we find the 
fuller expression ‘goon one’s way.’ See Go one^s 
way below. Sometimes the meaning is simply 
‘ continue,’ ‘ persist,’ as 1 S 14'® ‘ the noise that 
was in the host of the Philistines went on and 
increased’ {yri liVn -i’?''!, LXX irropetiero iropevbfievos 
Kdl 4Tr\'ri0vv€v); Ps" 68®' ‘such an one as goeth on 
still in his trespasses’ :i‘?nnD). ^ In Ezr 5® it is to 
‘advance,’ ‘make progress,’ ‘this work goeth fast 
on and prospereth ’ ; and in He 6' the phrase is fig. 
‘ let us go on unto perfection \{4>ep(t}fx€da, RV ‘ press 
on ’). (2) To go to meet an enemy, generally ‘ go 
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out,’ Job 392 ^ ‘ he goeth on to meet the armed men ’ 
(RV ‘he goeth out’). (3) To go foiAvard, towards 
the front, said of the ‘ border ’ of a territory, Xu 
34^* ®. See Go out, below. 

19. Go out : Besides its uses in modern English, 
this phrase has some peculiarly biblical senses, 
which are for the most part due to the freedom with 
which the verb k;?; is employed in HebreAv. (1) To 
go from home ; Ru 1-' ‘ I Avent out full, and the 
Lord hath brought me home again empty ’ ; so 
Adonijah is threatened by Solomon, ‘ on the day 
thou goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, 
thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die ’ ,* and of Abraham it is said in He 11® ‘ when lie 
was called to go out ... he Avent out’ 

. . . iBrjXdev) j Avhile it is one of the I’CAvards of 
the Christian victor that he Avill be at home in 
the Church of Avhich he is made a pillar, and 
‘ shall go no more out ’ ( Rev 3" oit fir} i^eXdr} 
in, RV ‘ he shall go out thence no more ’). In 
2 Ch 18®' ‘I Avill go out and be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said 
... go out, and do even so ’ (in IK 22-® ‘ go 
forth,’ as RV here), the reference is the same as 
in Job 1'® 2^ ‘ So Satan Avent forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lord.’ Less definitely, Gn 4D® ‘And 
Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt’; 

2 Ch 19*“ Jehoshaphat . . . Avent out again through 
the people from Beersheba to MounD Ephraim’ 
(a formula during the separation of the king- 
doms for the old ‘ from Dan to Beersheba ’) ; and 
Ps 81® ‘ This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony 
when he Avent through the land of Egypt’ (mx^a 
onijo RV ‘ Avhen he went out over the land 

of E^pt,’ the ref. being apparently, as in AV, to 
Joseph’s administration (Gn 4D®), which is sur- 
prising, seeing that modem English commentatois 
almost unanimously find the ref. to be to God). 

The passage is difficult ; there are three ways of taking 
it : (a) The ancient VSS tr. ‘ when he (Israel) went out 
from the land of Egypt,’ as LXX h vaS ajr'ov U r^s 

Aiyv^rov; Vulg. ‘cum exiret de Terra-./Egj*pti,’ after which 
Wyc. 1388, ‘ whanne he gede out of the lond of Egipt,’ and 
Dou. ‘when he came out of the Land of Aegj’pt ’ (with the 
marg * The people of Israel signified by Joseph, as Ps 80^ ’) ; and so 
all the Eng. VSS before AV. But the tra is quite impossible, the 
h]l never meaning he ‘ out of,’ or anything approaching that. 
(6) * When he (Joseph, in person) went* out over the Hnd of 
Egypt,’ a direct ref. to Gn which gives no appropriate 
sense, (c) ‘ When He (J") went forth against the land of Egypt,’ 
a reference to the death of the firstborn, and especially to Ex 
‘ I will go forth through the midst of Egypt.’ So Del., Perowne, 
Burgess, de Witt, Kirkpatrick, and nearly all recent commen- 
tators, Kay thinks that, while the ref. is to God, the special 
language recalls Gn 41^ : as Joseph once went out over tlie 
land of Egypt to benefit them, so now, since they have for- 
gotten their benefactor, Joseph's God will go out over the 
land in righteous judgment. Oheyne believes the present Heb. 
text to be corrupt, and that the VSS exhibit the true text ; 
he therefore would render, as (a), ‘ when he (Israel and Joseph) 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’ So Welih. (in Haupt) who 
reads for hjl (but is ever used simply of leaving 1). 

(2) To spread abroad ; 1 Ch 14'^ ‘ And the fame of 
DaAud went out into all lands’; Est O'* ‘For 
Mordecai was great in the king’s house, and iiis 
fame went out throughout all the provinces ’ 

RV ‘went forth’). (3) In reference to war, the 
phrase assumes a highly teclmical sense, so much 
so that ‘ to go out ’ standing alone may be under- 
stood to mean ‘ to go out to make war.’ Take the 
foil, passages in order : Xu 22'® (the Angel of the 
Lord to Balaam) ‘ behold, I went out to withstand 
thee ’ ; Dt 28®® ‘ thou shalt go out one Avay against 
them, and flee seven Avays before them’ ; Jg 2'® 
‘Whithersoever they AA'ent out, the hand of the 
Lord was against them for evil ’ ; Jg 5^ ‘ Lord, 
when thou Aventest out of Seir, Avhen tliou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled ’ (see Moore, who holds the ref. to be to 
the battle just fotight) ; 20' ‘ Then all the children 
of Israel went out ’ ; 1 S 8®® ‘ Nay, but Ave will have 
a king over us . . . that our king may judge nsi^ 
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and go out before us, and fight our battles’ ; 18® 
‘And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him 
(RVm Gvent out ; whithersoever Saul sent him, he 
behaved himself Avisely’); 1 K 2-^^ ‘So the king 
commanded Benaiah the son of J ehoiada ; which 
went out and fell upon him [Shimei], that he 
died ’ ; 1 Ch 20^ ‘ at the time tliat kings go out ’ 
(both VSS add ‘ to battle ’ in italics) ; Is 52^^ ‘ For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by fliglit ’ ; 
and Am 5® ‘ The city that went out by a tliousand 
shall leave an himdied.’ (4) Another half -technical 
sense, Avhicii is in danger of being confused with 
the last, is found Avhen ‘go out’ means ‘go out 
of bondage,’ mostly in reference to the exodus 
from Egyiit or to the jubilee release. The chief 
references to the exodus are Ex 12^^ 14^, Nu 33*^, 
Ps 114^ ; to the jubilee release, Ex b Lv 25-*^ 

3'). 31. 33. 54 27-21 j tliG fuller expression ‘ go out free ’ 
occurring Ex 21-* ®* ; 2K 13® refers to the deliver- 

ance from the Syrian oppression ; and Is 55^- to the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, with no 
doubt a fuller entrance into Messianic blessing. 
(5) By a peculiar Heb. idiom the ‘border ’ or ‘ coast’ 
of a territory is said to ‘ go out,’ that is, ‘ proceed 
onward ’ to such a place. So frequently in Jos 15. 

I 16 and elsewhere, the verb being generally 
rendered ‘go out’ and ‘go up.’ But notice 
especially the subst. denoting the end or ex- 
tremity of a boundary line, generally used in the 
plu. and tr^ ‘ goings out,’ but ‘ outgoings ’ in Jos 
J79. 18 2914. 23. 39. 33^ whicli KV" tums into ‘ goings 

out.’ (6) Go out means ‘proceed from’ in Lv 10^ 
‘ And there went out a fire from the LORD ’ ; 
Jer2P*'^ ‘lest my fury go out like fire’ ; Mk 

5‘|‘^ = Lk S'*® ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him’ {t^v 
it a&rod dtjvafiLv iteXdovaav ] ; Lk 6^® ‘ there Avent 
virtue out of him and healed them all ’ {Trap atroO 
‘ came forth from him ’) ; 2^ ‘And it 
came to pass in those days, that there Avent out a 
decree from Csesar Augustus ’ {it^Xdev). Cf. Jer 44*^ 
Cov. ‘ Avhat so ever goeth out of oure OAvne mouth, 
that AA’ill Ave do,’ (7) ‘Go out’ implies religious 
separation in Is 52*^ Jer I Jn 2*^. (8) ‘ Go out 
of the Avay’ in Ko 3*^ means to ‘ go astray’ [irivT^s 
it^KXivau, RV‘ They have all turned aside’). See 
gfo the vsay, beloAv. 

20. Go to: This obsolete expression, Avhich is 
found 11 times in AV, seems to have been intro- 
duced by Tindale, who uses it in other places, as 
Dt 2-^ ‘ Goo to and conquere and provoke him to 
batayle ‘ goo to and conquere, that thou mayest 
possesse liis londe.’ Abbott [ShaJcespsarian Gram- 
mar, p. 122) says that the ‘to’ has an adverbial 
force, as in ‘ to and fro ’ ; and as ‘ go ’ in Elizabethan 
English meant motion generally, not necessarily 
motion from., ‘go to ’ meant little more than our 
stimulative ‘ come.’ This is inactically how Johnson 
explains the phrase — ‘ Come, come, take the right 
course,’ spoken sometimes sarcastically, sometimes 
encouragingly. In Shakespeare it is always an 
exclamation, expressing either scorn, as Winter's 
Tale, I. ii. 182— 

‘ Go to, go to ! How she holds up the net, the bill to him ! * ; 
or disapproval, as Macbeth, v. i. 51— ‘ Go to, go to : 
you have knoAvn AAdiat you should not ’ ; or merely 
dismissal as Merry Wives, I. iv. 165— ‘But, indeed, 
slie is given too much to allicholly and musing. 
Bu* for you— Avell, go to ’ ; or even encouragement, 
Mey ry Wives, Ii. i. 7 — ‘ You are not young, no 
more am I : go to then, there’s sympatliy ’ ; always, 
however, mixed Avith impatience. But if ‘ go to ’ 
^ a mere exclamation in Shaks. and Elizabethan 
English generally, it is often more than that in AV, 
for it must not be forgotten that A V represents a 
much earlier stage of English thar\its date of 1611. 
There it is (except perhaps in Ja) a verb in the 
imperatives and expresses lively encouragement. 


This is clearly seen in 2 K 5® ‘And the king of 
{Syria said. Go to, go, and I Avill send a letter unto 
the king of Israel. ’ Its occurrences are Gn 1 P* 
voluntative, fr. to grant), 38*® ‘ go to, I pray 
thee ’ {‘Vi-nnn ; the only remaining example of n:;i;7, 
Ex 1*®, Avas tr** by Tindale ‘ Come on,’ and this Avas 
retained in subsequent versions) ; Jg 7^ ‘go to, 
proclaim ’ (nj ‘ cry now ! ’) ; 2 K 5® ‘ go to, go ’ 
(n:^ 7*?, lit. ‘ go, go in,’ perhaps as Ball, ‘ depart tliou 
[thither], enter [the land of Israel] ’ ; LXX AeOpo 
ei'aeXde) ; Ec 2* ‘ go to now ’ (xr-'^p^) ; Is 5® ‘And noAV, 
goto; I Avill tell you ’ (D=nx nnyi) ; Jer 18** 

‘go to, speak’ 4*^ 5* ‘Go to now’ C'Aje 

vvv), Tindale in Ins exposition of Mt 5*®"-® {Expos. 
p. 124) has ‘go to and prove it’ ; and (p. 128) ‘ Go 
to, and judge their works’ ; and in the Prologe to 
the Pent, he says, ‘ Then go to and reade the 
storyes of the byble for thy lerning and comforte,’ 
Avhere the verbal force of the expression is always 
manifest. But he even uses ‘went to’ in Nu ll* 
‘And the children of Ysrael also went to and wejjte 
and sayde : Avho shall geve us llesh to eatc ? ’ 

21. Go one's way • This full 2>hrase sometimes 
represents an equally fulbexpression in the original ; 
thus, Gn 32* ‘ And Jacob w ent on his >vay,’ Heb. iSn 

so 19-, Nu 24^®, Jos 2*®, Jg 18-®, 1 S 1*^^ 26^® 
28*^, Jer 28**. But generally (always in NT) it is the 
rendering of a common verb wfith no adjunct. The 
verbs are (Pr 20**) ; (Zee 10‘*) ; (Gn 12*^ 
24*1 ig33 2461 25'i*, Ex Jg 19®* **, Neh 8^®, Ec 9^ 
Dn 12®* *®) ; I3adi^(x) (Bar 4*®) ; iropevopaL (Lk 4®® 7'*^^ 
17*®, Jn 4®®, Ac 9^® 21® 24^®); Mycj (Mt 5^* 8*- *® 20‘* 
27®®, Mk !*■* 2** 7-® 10^*-®* IP 16'^, Lk 10®, Jn 8^* 16® 
18®, Rev 16*) ; and diripxopaL (Mt 8*^ 13*® S^O"* 22®* 
Mk IP 12*^ Lk 8*® 19^* 22*, Jn 4***^ ips* *«, Ac 9*L Ja 
1^*). Sometimes Avhat appears to be the plu., but 
may be an old genitive, is used, ‘ go your Avay s. ’ 
The phrase is good idiomatic Eng., and is still used 
in Scotland and the north of England, but often it is 
too cumbrous, sometimes singularly so, as in Ja P* 
K^T€v6ri(T€v KoX cLTTeXriXvdcv, Avliich Mayor translates 
‘just a glance and he is off’ (BY ‘goeth aAvay ’). 
AY has a feAV times rejected it Avlien found in 
earlier versions, as Mk 1-® Tind. ‘ And they Iceft 
their father Zebede in the shippe Avith his* hyred 
servauntes, and went their waye after him ’ ; Lk 
8^* Ilhem. ‘And that Avhich fel into thornes, are 
they that have heard, and going their Avaies, are 
choked Avith^ cares.’ Shaks. has it often, as 
Hamlet, iii. i. 132 — ‘ W e are arrant knaves all ; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.’ 

22. Go the way: This phrase, Avhich has no con- 

nexion with the preceding, is used both literally 
and figuratively. (1) Ru 1’ ‘ and they went on the 
way to return unto the land of Judah (7775 ; 

2K25* ‘and the king Avent the way toward the 
plain’ 777 7V1, RV ‘went by the Avay of the 

Arahali’), so Jer 39*; Jer 3P* ‘set thine heart 
toward "the highway, even the Avay which thou 
Aventest’ (^ApPri 77-1). (2) Jos 23** ‘And behold, this 
day I am going the AA^ay of all the earth’ (7^1.1 

so 1 K 22; Job 16^* ‘Avhen a few 
years are come, then I shall go the way Avhence I 
shall not return’ (7''?<7 K hik]}. 

J. Hastings. 

GOAD.— 1. P77 (3 Avithout daghesh, cf. fijnp (once) 
and Jinx ; see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 80, and refer- 
ences there) occurs in a corrupt passage, 1 S 13^* ‘ to 
set the goads.’ A fem. form in plur. absolute is 
found in Ec 12**, Avliere -w^e read that the Avords of 
the Avise are as goads (nniqig), 2. 10^9 (Siegfried- 
Stade ; Moore thinks ipj’D probably the absolute 
form) only in Jg 3®*, where Shamgar is said to 
have killed 600 Philistines with an ox-goad 
7i37n). The goad was a pole of’ some 8 ft. in length, 

‘ armed at one end Avith a spike, at the other with 
a chisel-shaped blade for cleaning the plough, and 
on occasion wmuld make a very good sxibstitute for 
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a spear’ (Moore, Judges^ 105). See further Agri- 
CULTURE in vol. i. p. 49"^, where the ox-goad is 
figured, and Schumacher, ‘ Der arab. Pflug,’ in 
^DPFxii. 16uf. 

In Apocr. ‘ goad ’ occurs in Sir 38-® ‘ How shall 
he becorne wise that holdetli the plough, that 
glorieth in the shaft of the goad {Kivrpov)V In 
NT ‘goad’ (RVm ‘goads’) is substituted by K.V 
for ‘pricks’ of AV in Ac 26^^ ‘It is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad’ (7rp6s Kivrpa 
\aKTL^€tp ; in Ac 9^ these words do not belong to the 
true text). The same figure is employed by Greek 
and Latin writers {e.g. Pindar, Fifths ii. 173 ; 
Aesch. Agam. 1633, Frometh, 323 ; Eurip. Bacch. 
791 • Terence, Fhorm. i. ii. 28). J. A. Selbie. 

GOAH (rT;;j). — An unknown locality near Jeru- 
salem (Jer SP***). LXX gives, instead of a proper 
name, iKXeKrCov \i6cov. 

GOAT. — Of the six Heb. words used for the tame 
goat, one signifies the g. genericcdlg, and, where the 
context indicates it, the she goat. One is used in 
the masc. and fern, forms to indicate the he g. and 
she g. respectively. Three are used for the he g. 
only. One is used in AV for the scapegoat, which 
was prob. no goat at all, and is therefore trans- 
literated in RV 'azdzel. Beside these there is one 
word which undoubtedly signifies the wild g., 
and another which prob. refers to the same. 

1. ty '£z, di^, ’ipKpos, capra, hcedits, Arab, ma’z, 

fern. \cnz. The plu. any Hzztm signifies the g. gene- 
rically (Ex 12® etc.). In this sense (Dt 1#) 

signifies a head or individual of the goats, D'?y n: ( Jg 
6^^^) a kid of the goats. ^ It is also used for she goats, 
the context show’ing the meaning (Gn 30^® Sl*^® 32^^* 
etc. ). It is also used elliptically for goafs hair (Ex 
26^ etc.). In the sing. (Lv 17*^) it sometimes signi- 
fies an individual g., without reference to sex ; at 
others, where the context points out the meaning, a 
she g. (Gn 15^). The Aram. plu. (Ezr 6^"^) also 
refers to goats generically, and the construct state 
piy n’ss signifies ‘he goats of the goats’ (cf. Dn 8®* ^). 

2. sd'tr, %ipapos, hircus.^ This word occurs 
freq. in Lv and Nu as the designation of the g. of 
the sin-offering. In its masc. form in construct 
state with o’^y it signifies the he g. (Lv 4^*^), and in 
its fern. rtTyf seHrtSi, xi^uaipa, in construction with 
D’^y, the she g. (Lv 4^®). The compound expression 
is in AY rendered ‘a kid of the goats,' in RV 
better, simply ‘goat.’ Sair comes from the root 
“lyi? saar—shag or rough hair (cf. Arab, sha'r). In 
this sense it is used with way, one of the words for 
he p^.jto indicate shagginess, Dn 8^^(AV ‘rough 
g.,’ RV ‘rough he g.,’ lit. ‘the he g. the shaggy'^ 

3. I'Bi? 'attiid, used only in plu. oniny 'attudim (the 
same as the Arab, "atud, plu. a'tidah), rpdyoL, Kpiol, 
xl/^oLpoi, hirci. It is tr^^ in LXX of Ps 50^ 

(AV and RV ‘he goats,’), and v.^^ rpdycov (AV and 
RV ‘goats’). It is rendered (Gn 31^^^*^-) AV 
‘rams,’ AVm and RV ‘he goats,’ LXX ol t payee 
Kai ol KpLoi, as if the translator were uncertain 
which was intended, or meant to indicate that 
both w^ere included, or else read from a different 
text. ‘ He goats {"attildim, LXX dpdKovres) before 
the flocks’ (Jer 50®) signifies leaders. ‘Chief ones 
{^attddim, LXX dp^avres) of the earth’ (Is 14®) is 
a metaphorical rendering of he goats, AVm 
‘leaders’ or ‘great goats,’ RVm he goats. ‘Pun- 
ished the goats’ (RV ‘he goats’), LXX dfipotfs 
(Zee 10^) refers to chiefs. 

1 '$^ ^zdpMr, rpdyos, hircus ; nnyn I'cs zepMr 
hetizzim, rpdyos aiywv (Dn 8®* ®) ; zephtrtm, 

Xt’Pdpovs (2 Ch 29^\ Ezr 8^). Aram. p?y n'ss, x^M- 
povs alyCv (Ezr This w^ord (Aram, and late 

Heb.), from the I’oot nsv zdphar, signifying to leap, 
refers to the he goat alone. It is combined >vith 
sd'ir. See (2). 


5. tayish, rpdyos, aries, hircus. The same aa 
the Arab, tats, and means a he goat only (Pr 30*^^). 
Plu. teydshim, rpdyot (Gn 30^® 32^'^, 2 Ch 17^^ 
not in LXX). 

6. ^TNjy ^azdzel, dTroTroinraios, caper emissay'ius, AV 

scapegoat, RV Azazel (Lv 16 ® See Azazel. 

Goats have always been a large item in the 
wealth of the people of Bible lands. Laban had 
large flocks of goats (Gn 30^*^®). Jacob gave two 
hundred she goats and twenty he goats to Esau 
(Gn 32^^). Nabal had a thousand goats (1 S 25-). 
Sheep and goats were kept together in flocks 
(Mt 25®-^*^®). Kids especially were used as food 
(Gn 27®, Jg 6^® 13^®, Lk 15-®). The prohibition 
against ‘ seething a kid in his mother’s milk ’ 
(Ex 23^® 34^*, Dt 14^') may refer to the dish known 
to the Arabs as lehen ionmu, i.e. ‘his mother’s 
milk.’ It consists of meat, stewed in clabber, wuth 
onions, mint, and other condiments. It was 
probably not intended to prohibit this savoury 
dish altogether, but to prevent the unnatural- 
ness of stewing a kid in its o’svn mother’s milk. 
(For other possible explanations see W. R. Smith, 
FS p. 2J4 n., and Driver on Dt 14-^). A pro- 
vision of a similar kind forbade the taking of a 
hen bird with her brood, or her eggs (Dt22®). The 
Jew^s, however, interpret the passage as interdict- 
ing them from this mode of cooking flesh alto- 
gether. Goat’s milk was nevertheless much used 
then as now (Pr 27^). Goats were readily convert- 
ible into money (Pr 27^®). The ‘ bottles ’ in which 
wine was kept (Jos 9'^, Ps 1 19®®, Mk 2^*^) were made of 
g. skins. They were made by cutting oft* the head 
and legs, and drawing the carcase out by the neck, 
and then tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tan- 
ning the skin, with the hairy side . out. Goat’s 
hair was used in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex 26^ 35®® SS^"*) and for other purposes 
(1 S 19^®). Its usually black colour is alluded to 
(Ca 4^ C®). The intractable and mischievous nature 
of the goat is contrasted with the gentle and 
innocent disposition of the sheep (Mt 25®®* *'®). The 
goat is mentioned in Apocr. (Jth 2^’^). 

The goats of Bible lands, Capra manibrica, L., 
have long pendent ears. These are alluded to by 
Am 3^® ‘ as the shepherd taketh out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear.’ 
Some Syrian goats are “v^hite or mottled, but 
most of them are black. They are destructive to 
young trees, and are the principal impediment to 
the propagation., of forests on the bare mountain 
tops, where they And their favourite pasture. 

The he goat was used as a symbol of the IMace- 
donian empire (Dn 8®). The stately gait of the he 
goat is alluded to (Pr 30®®’®^). 

Two words are used for wild goats : — 1. 
yeelim. This word occurs in three passages, viz. 

1 S 24®, where LXX has for ‘upon the rocks of 
the wild goats,’ erl TTpScrcairou ^EdSaiifi, Ps 104^^, 
where it has €\d<f>ois, and Job 39^ where for ‘ wild 
goats of the rocks ’ it has rpayeXdipojv werpas. This 
animal is without doubt the ibex. The root 
yd'al, to clijnb, corresponds well with its habits. 
Its Arab, name wal is evidently the same as the 
Hebrew. The animal is also called heden by the 
Arabs. Its scientific name is Capra heden, Wagn., 
or C. Sinaiiica, Ehrh. It is found in the wilder- 
ness on both sides of the Dead Sea, and in Sinai 
and the Syrian Desert. There is an 'Ain el~wtCul, 
fountain of the wild goats, about six hours E. of 
Khareitun. The word wa'l is used in Pal. for the 
roebuck. The name En-gedi (Arab. ' Ain- July), 
fountain of the kid, was doubtless given with refer- 
ence to tfiis animal. It is about the size of the 
domestic goat. The horns are from to 3 ft. in 
length, curved almost to a semicircle, and reinforced 
by large rough rings on the front face. Its flesh 
is said to be excellent. It may have been the 
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venison whicli Isaac asked Esau to bring him 
(Gn 27»). 

p-nb;;i the ‘pleasant roe/ BV ‘pleasant doe’ 
(Pr 5^^), is the female ibex, but tr^ by LXX -ttwXo?, 
a foal, Vulg. hinnulus 

2. ipx ^akko. This animal is only once men- 
tioned (Dt 14^). Possibly 6pv^, in the LXX render- 
ing of the passage, is the equivalent of ^aJfco ; hut 
this is uncertain, as the LXX gives only live out 
of the seven animals mentioned in the Hebrew. 
Some suppose it to be the roebuck ; but this animal 
is mentioned in the same list under the name 
yalimur. Others suppose it to be the pasejig, 
Capra csgagrus, Cuv., the wild original of the 
domestic* goat. It is, however, most probably 
another name for the yet el, or a kindred species. 

For Goat’s Hair see Haie; and for Scapegoat 
sec Azazel. G. E. Post. 

GOB {3J, 3U). — A locality mentioned only in 
2 S 21 ^s. 19^ where David fouglit the second and 
third of the four battles with the PhiL that are 
there mentioned. Most copies of the LXX have 
Ved in the first instance (with which agree the 
Syr. and a few Heh copies), and Pd/t in the 
second; while some Hebrew copies have Nob. 
The parallel passage (1 Ch 20'^'®) locates the first of 
these two battles at G-ezer (cf. Jos 10^^), and omits 
to mention the place of the second. Certainly 
they were not at Nob, but in the land of the 
Philistines. Wellhausen, followed by Driver and 
Budde, linds Gob also in 2 S 2D®, where he would 
read :iin ‘and they dwelt in Gob,’ instead 

of 2 :n b.:?’i,*‘and Ishbi-benob.’ (See Wellhausen ’s 
or Driver’s Sam.j ad loc., and Budde’s note in 
Haupt’s QT). W. J. Beecher. 

GOBLET is found only in Ca 7^ ‘ Thy navel is 
[like] a round goblet.’ The Heb. term is (proh. 
from a root signifying ‘circulai,’ ‘round’). It is 
used -n plur. (niajNi) in Ex 24® of the ‘ basins ’ (Socin, 
Opjerhechzn ) in which Moses collected half of the 
sacrificial blood. In Is 22-^ (the only other occur- 
rence of the Heb. word) '*7? is tr® both in AV 
and RV ‘vessels of cups,’ where ‘ basin-vessels ’ 
(Guthe, Beekenqeschirr) or ‘bowl-shaped vessels’ 
(Cheyne) would be a more accurate rendering. 
For the Eng. word cf. ‘Annotations to Lk22’ in 
Rheni. NT, ‘ The new Testament is hegonne and 
dedicated in his blond in the Chalice, no lesso than 
the old was dedicated, hegonne, and ratified in 
that bloud of calves contained in the goblet of 
Moyses.’ J. A. Selbie. 

GOD (IN OT).— 

i. Existence of God. 

ii. Anthropomorphisms. 

iii. Names of God. 

(1) Names expressing the general notion of Deity, 

e.g. El, Elohim. 

(2) Descriptive Titles, e g. El Shaddai, El Elyon. 

(S) Personal name of the God of Israel, Jehovah 

(Yahiceh). 

iv. Idea of God in various periods. 

(1) Pre-Mosaic period. 

(2) From the Exodus to the irevolution of Jehu. 

(S) Prophetic period. 

(4) From the destruction of the State onwards. 

L Existence of God.— The OT belonging to 
the historical period, many questions now discussed 
in the history of religion lie behind it. It never 
ocenrred to any writer of the OT to prove or argue 
the existence of God. To do so might w^ell have 
seemed a superfinity, for all prophets and writers 
move among ideas that presuppose God’s exist- 
ence. Prophecy itself is the direct product of His 
influence. The people of Israel in their relations 
and character are His creation. It is not accord- 
ing to the spirit of the ancient world in general to 
deny the exist on '‘e of God, or to use arguments 


to prove it. The belief was one natural to the 
human mind and common to all men. Scripture, 
does indeed speak of those who say in their heait 
there is no God (Ps 14^ 53^) ; but these are the fools, 
that is, the practically ungodly, and their denial is 
not a theoretical or speculative one, but merely 
what may be held to be the expression of their 
manner of life. Even the phrase ‘ there is no God’ 
hardly means that God is not, but that He is not 
present, does not interfere in life ; and, counting 
on this absence of God from the woild and on 
impunity, men become corrupt and do abominable 
deeds (Ps 14, Job 22^-^-), and for their wickedness 
they shall he turned into Sheol, the region of 
separation from God, together with all the nations 
that forget God (Ps 9^^). Yet even this foigetful- 
ness of God by tiie nations is something teinpoiary. 
It is a forgetting only, no obliteration of tlie 
knowledge of God from the human mind, and 
these nations shall yet lemember and turn unto 
the Lord (Ps 22'^^). 

Again, as Scripture nowhere con tempi ate.s men 
as ignorant of the existence of God, it nowhere 
depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of His exist- 
ence in men’s minds. In the historical period the 
idea of God’s existence is one of the luimary 
tlioughts of man ; lie comes possessed of this 
thought to face and observe the w'oilcl, and* his 
conception of God already possessed explains the 
■world to him ; the world does not suggest to him 
an idea hitherto strange, that of God’s existence. 
And, of course, the bare idea of God’s existence is 
not “the primary thought wdiick Scripture supposes 
all men to possess ; this abstract coiieeptioii has 
gathered body about it, namely, a certain circle of 
ideas as to what God is. And with these ideas the 
Hebrew took up his position over -against the 
wmrld. To him God and the •world wmre always 
distinct. God 'was not involved in the prqcesses 
of nature. These processes were caused by God, 
but He •was distinct from them. The Hebrew, 
however, came down from his thought of God 
upon the "world, he did not rise from the %vorld up 
to Ins thought of God. His thonglit of God ex- 
plained to him the world, both its existence and 
the course of events upon it ; these did not suggo.st 
to him either the existence or the nature of God, 
these being unkno\Yn to him. His contemplation 
of nature and providence and the life of man w%as 
never of the nature of a search after God w'liom he 
did not know, but always of the nature of a 
recognition of God whom he kne\v. When the 
singer in Ps 19 says ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ his meaning is that the glory of God, 
wdio is and is known and is Creator, may be seen 
reflected on the heavens. But the psalmist only 
saw repeated on the heavens what he already 
carried in his heart. And when in Is 40^°^* J" asks, 
‘•To whom then will ye liken me ? Lift up your 
eyes on high and behold ; Who hath created tliese 
things? bringing out their hosts by number’ — 
it i.s assumed as known that J" is Creator, and that 
His omnipotence is revealed in the nightly parade 
of His hosts on -the sky, not one failing to answer 
the roll call, and the inference is that, with this 
God for their God, Israel cannot despond or be 
faint-hearted — ‘Why sayest thou, 0 Jacob, My 
way is hid from the Lord? An everlasting God is 
J", creator of the ends of the earth; He faint eth 
not, neither is weary. He givetji poAver to the 
faint.’ The passage teaches nothing new or un- 
known ; it recalls what is known, reburnishing the 
consciousness of it, in order to sustain the faith 
and the, hopes of the people. There is, however, 
in one or two passages an approximation to some 
of the pguments of Natural Theology. In Ps 94®®' 
it is said, probably of the excesses of the heathen 
rulers of Israel, ‘ They break in pieces thy pe(»ple 
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(] Lord. Yet they say, The Lord doth not see. 
Understand, ye brutish among the people : He that 
planted the ear, shall He not Lear ? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see ? * 

The OT as little thinks of arguing or proving 
that God may bo known as thinks of arguing 
that He exists. Its position is here again, so to 
speak, far in front ot such an argument. Ho\v 
should men think of arguing that God could be 
known when they were persuaded they knew Him, 
when they felt they ivere in fellowship with Him, 
w’hen their 'whole mind was filled and aglow with 
the thought of Him, and when His Spirit was 
u ithin them ? The peculiarity, however, of the 
OT comes out when the question is raised, How is 
God known? And here the characteristic concep- 
tion of the OT is that of Kevelation — if men know 
God, it is because He has made Himself known to 
them. The idea of man reaching to knowledge or 
fellowship of God through his own efforts is foreign 
to the OT. God speaks, He appears : man listens 
and beholds. God brings Himself near to men. 
He enters into a covenant with them, He lays 
commands on them * they receive Him when He 
approaches, accept His 'will and obey His behests. 
Moses and the prophets* are nowhere represented 
as thoughtful minds, reflecting on the Unseen and 
ascending to elevated conceptions of Godhead : 
the Unseen manifests itself to them, and they know 
it. God reveals Himself to the patriarchs , in 
angelic forms, to Moses in the bush and on the 
mount, to tho prcphets in the spiritual intuitions 
of their own minds. The form of manifestation 
may change, but the reality remains the same. 
The conviction in the mind of the prophet, that 
God revealed Himself and His 'word to nim when 
tlie truth broke upon liis mind, was not less vivid 
than that of the patriarch who was 'vdsited by 
angelic messengers when sitting at the door of his 
tent, or that of Moses who saw the God of Israel 
in the mount. This view of God’s self-manifesta- 
tioR, and that He takes the initiative, is the charac- 
teristic conception of the OT. The view may not 
be peculiar to Israel, for increasing knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples tends to show that on general 
questions about Deity, such as His relation to the 
world and to men’s actions, they all thought very 
much alike ; the supremacy of Israel lay, not in 
these points, but in the ethical nature 'wliicli they 
ascribed to their God, and in the redemptive hopes 
for mankind and the world which flowed from this 
conception of His nature. Interesting psychologi- 
cal questions are raised by such visions as that of 
Moses at the bush (Ex 3), that of Jacob at Jabbok 
(Gn 32^^-)) that of Isaiah in the temple (Is 6), 
Such questions may never be answered, but there 
are two points not to he lost sight of in estimating 
the OT conception of Eevelation. First, though it 
is the OT manner throughout to signalize the 
divine operation alone, and to pass over in silence 
any preparation or co-operation in the mind of 
man, e are entitled and compelled to throw hack 
into these ancient histories something of our kno'w- 
ledge of how men’s minds operate now when God is 
moring them. Isaiah’s vision was no doubt pre- 
ceded by reflection on the nature of J " and on the 
state of the nation, and the inevitable issue fore- 
cast. And similar reflections must have occupied 
the mind of Moses, along with aspirations in 
regard to himself and his people. These revela- 
tions of God to men were never mere objective 
calls to take a certain place or do a certain duty, 
there was always a personal element in them, they 
were a crisis in the individual religious life. It 
was .this, new personal relation to Gody which was 
as real in the case of Moses as in that of Isaiah, 
that was the source of the power which such men 
wielded over the masses of their fellow-men. More 
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than one commentator has said that Isaiah, in 
offering a sign to Ahaz in the heavens above or 
the depth beneath (Is 7^^), was playing a dangerous 
game, and might have been left in the lurch. It is 
sufficient preliminary answer to say that Isaiah 
did not think so. But it may he added that there 
was in Isaiah something of that same consciousness 
which exi)ressed itself in Christ when He said, ‘ I 
know that thou hearest me always.’ Therefore, 
s&condly, the reality of the divine influence must 
be upheld also. The idea of Revelation cannot be 
regarded as a mere Hebrew conception which, 
translated into modern thought, means nothing 
but the natural operations of the mind in the 
sphere of religion. Such a view leaves unexplained 
the consciousness of the prophets, the contents of 
their prophecies, and the religious life which they 
manifested. Rut, of course, however much the OT 
reposes on the gi*ound that all knowledge of God 
comes from His revealing Himself, and that there 
is such a revelation, it is far from implying that 
this revelation of God is a full display of Him as 
He really is. An exhaustive communication of 
God cannot be made, because the creature cannot 
take it in (Job At the same time there is 

no trace in the OT of the idea that God as revealed 
to men is not God as He really is in Himself, or 
that His revelation of Himself is meant merely to 
be regulative of human life, 'while what He is in 
truth remains far away in a transcendental back- 
ground out of which it is impossible for it to ad- 
vance, or into which it is impossible for men to 
penetrate. The revelation God gives of Himself is 
a revelation of Himself as He is in truth, though 
it may be impossible to reveal Himself fully to 
men. The OT conception of God is that of a 
Person with ethical attributes ; it nowhere specu- 
lates on His physical essence. God is nowhere 
called spirit in the OT ; like men, He has a spirit ; 
but spirit never denotes substance, but alwa-js 
connotes energy and power, especially life-giving 
power. 

ii. Anthropomorphisms. — From the earliest 
period when God is spoken of, He is regarded as 
a Person. The word J" is a personal name. From 
the Exodus downward He is so spoken of in con- 
temporary literature : ‘ Sing unto the LORD, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’ (Ex 15-^) ; He is 
one whom men may Gove’ (Jg 5’^^); He is self- 
conscious, and swears * by his holiness ’ (Am 4“*^), 
that is, by His Godhead (Gn 22^*"). The idea ex- 
pressed by M. Arnold, that the conception of God 
in Israel was first that of some pcwer external 
to themselves which they perceived in the Avorld, 
a power making for a moral order or identical 
with it, and which they afterwards endowed with 
personality, inverts the OT representation, in 
which God is fully, personal from the first, while 
His moral being becomes clearer and more ele- 
vated, or, at least, receives fuller expression. The 
question rather rises whether the very vividness 
with which God’s personality was realized in Israel 
did not infringe upon other conceptions necessary 
to a true idea of God, such as His transcendence? 
Was He nob conceived as a magnified human person 
subject to the limitations of personality among 
men? Now, of course, all OT statements about 
God are given in the region of practical religious 
life. A theology of the schools where the laws of 
exact thought prevail was unknown in the OT 
period. There may be observed, indeed, the be- 
ginnings of such a theology in the Alexandrian 
translation, and more clearly in the Aramaic ver- 
sions and in Jewish writings of this age. These 
express themselves, in regard to God, in a form 
that seeks to be more severe and exact, using 
circumlocutions for the anthropomorphisms of the 
OT — a fact which indicates that these caused son^ 
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offence. But in the OT such anthropomorphisms 
are freely used, as we use them still. And their 
use is usually justified by the statement that man 
was made in the image of God. It is possible 
that by some in Israel, just as by some among 
ourselves, His personality was so vividly realized 
as to obscure or repress some other conceptions 
of Him which also have their rights. But this 
can hardly be charged against the OT. When it 
speaks of the hand, arm, mouth, lips, and eyes of 
God ; when He makes bare His holy arm (Is 52^^), 
lifts up a signal to the nations (49-“), is seen at 
the head of the I^Iedes mustering His hosts, and 
His military shout is heard all this is but 

vivid conception of His being, His intelligence. 
His activity and universal power over the nations 
whom He directs. The human is transferred to 
His personality, as it could not but be ; it is 
transferred graphically, as could not but happen 
when done by the poetical, vivacious, and power- 
ful phantasy of the people of Israel. The language 
only testifies to the warmth and intensity of the 
religious feelings of the writers. 

Another class of passages deserves attention. 
God is said to have walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gn 3®); to have come down to 
see the tower which men did build (IP) ; to have 
been one of three men who appeared to Abraham, 
and to have eaten that which was set before Him 
(18^*^); to have wrestled with Jacob (32^'*^* b and 
the like. Such passages, in addition to being a 
testimony to the vividness with which God’s per- 
sonality was conceived, are evidence also of the 
religious feeling that God did reveal Himself to 
men, and enter into the closest fellowship with 
them. Diflerent minds may estimate these early 
narratives in different ways. So far as we con- 
sider the experiences, say of Jacob at Jahbok, 
real, we may suppose that with these early men 
a spiritual impression always reflected itself in an 
accompanying extraordinary physical condition, 
just as among the early prophets the ecstasy was 
usual, while, among the later prophets, though 
still occasional (Is 8^^), it became rare. And so far 
as we may consider the details of the description 
due to the narrator, it may he evidence that he 
could not conceive a spiritual experience apart 
fi'om a corresponding physical accompaniment. 
And if early men so felt, it would not be judicious 
to deny that God might use an objective pheno- 
menon, such as the burning bush, as a means of 
awakening the religious mind, just as our Lord 
used His miracles as a means of reaching the mind 
of those for whom He performed them. But these 
local manifestations of God never suggest that He 
was locally confined. It has been argued that 
Sinai was the local seat of J" before the Exodus, 
and that it was only later that He was believed 
to have removed to Oanaan. In David’s day it 
was certainly believed tjiat Canaan was His ‘in- 
heritance’ (I S 26^^) ; and the oldest Pent, narrator 
speal.s of Him ‘ coming down ’ upon Mount Sinai 
(Ex 19^1* When the Ark, to which His presence 
was in someway specially attached, was captured 
by the Philistines, and Shiloh destroyed, the priests 
continued His worship with all the old ceremonial 
of shewbread and the like at Nob (1 S 21®). The 
multitude of altars scattered over the country, 
if they did not suggest the positive idea of His 
ubiquity, suggested, at least, that there was no 
lilaee where He might not let Himself be found, 
and the idea was confirmed by new self -manifesta- 
tions in fresh places, as to Gideon (Jg to Saul 
(who seems to have built many altars, 1 S 14®®), 
and to David (2 S 24^®). The idea men had of all 
these places was that expressed by Solomon in 
regard to the temple: ‘The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, how muck less this house 


that I have builded’ (1 K 8-^). But while God 
was thus present on eaitli, the tempest or the 
thunderstorm was at the same time a theophany 
in the heavens. Two beliefs characterize the 
Hebrew mind from the beginning: first, the strong 
belief in causation — every change on the face of 
nature, or in the life of men or nations, must be 
due to a cause ; and, secondly, the only conceivable 
causality is a personal agent. The unseen power 
under ail things, which threw up all changes on 
the face of the world, which gave animation to 
the creature or withdrew it, which moved the 
generations of men upon the earth from the be- 
ginning (Is 4H), bringing Israel out of Egypt, the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir (Am 9“^), was the living God. Some pheno- 
mena or events, such as the thunderstorm or the 
dividing of the sea, might be more striking in- 
stances of His operation than others. They were 
miracles, that is, wonders, but they did not difier 
in kind from the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
from His making the sun to rise and sealing u}) 
the stars (Job 9^), from His clothing the heavens 
with blackness (Is 50®) and making them clear 
again with His breath (Job 26^®). Everything is 
supernatural, that is, direct divine operation. 
The regular alternation of day and night is due 
to J"’s covenant with them (Jer 33“^* ‘'^®). 

Another class of passages may be referred to. 
The first class cited vividly suggested the person- 
ality of God. The second class added the idea 
that He manifested Himself to men in place and 
circumstance, though with no implication that Ho 
was locally confined. This third class brings in 
the idea of the moral in His personality. Thus 
He repents that Ho made man (Gn G®), and also 
of the evil He intended to do (Ex 32^“^) ; He is 
grieved (Gn 6®), angry (1 K IP), jealous (Dt 6^®), 
gracious (Ps lll"^) ; He loves (1 K 10®), hates (Pr 
6^®), and much more. All the emotions of which 
men are conscious, and all the human conduct 
corresponding to these emotions, are thrown back 
upon God. Now, it may be true that from another 
point of view^ God must be held free of all passion, 
and not subject to such change as is implied in 
one emotion succeeding another. Still, this latter 
conception if carried to its just conclusions would 
reduce God to a bein^ not only absolutely unmoral, 
but even impersonal. The religious mind could 
express its relations to God in no other way but 
by attributing to Him a nature similar to its own. 
Scripture is not unaware that this mode of con- 
ception may be pushed too far : ‘The Lord is not 
a man that lie should repent’ (1 S 15*^®). What is 
of importance, however, in these representations 
of God is the general conception which they 
combine to suggest, viz. the moral Being of God. 

iii. Names of (ioD. — (1) Some names express 
the general notion of Deity, as ^Elohim, 

‘ God ’ ; (2) others are descriptive titles applied to 
Deity, as 'El Shaddai (AV ‘ God Almighty^), 'El 
^EhjQn, ‘ God Most High ’ ; while (3) from the 
Exodus, J" is the personal name of the God of 
Israel. The names El^ Elohim, Bhaddai, and J" 
are probably all prehistoric, and their meaning 
is very obscure. 

(1) The name El (“jx) is the most widely 
distributed of all names for Deity, being used 
in Babylonian, Aramman, Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, particularly southern Arabic. It thus 
belongs to the primitive Shemitic speech before it 
became modified into dialects, though conceivaVdy 
one or more of the dialects may have retained in 
use the root with which it is connected, (a) It 
has been refepred to the Heb. root ‘to be 
strong,’ of which it would be the ptep., meaning 
‘the strong.’* (6) Others have referred it to ajo 
* Gesenius, 
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Arab, root \U, meaning ‘to be in front’ (hence 
‘ mcwal^ ‘ first’}, ‘to govern,’ and assigned to it the 
sense of ‘leader.’* This meaning would be more 
in harmony with other Semitic names for God, 
such as haali ^adon ‘lord,’ melek ‘king,’ etc. It 
is, however, against such derivations, winch should 
give an unchangeably long §. in e/, that the first 
vowel is short in Bab. hkt, and in Arab., and 
cliangeable in Heb., as (c) Some others 

have suggested a root n‘?N, either a cognate form to 
Hd, ‘to be strong,’ considering the woid an abstract 
= ‘ power,’ ‘ might ’;t or a word connected with 
prep. ‘unto,’ God being the goal towards which 

men strive. t This last meaning is too abstract 
for a primitive name of Deity, and altogether 
improbable. No plausible derivation of the term 
has been suggested. In Heb. prose the word is 
usually connected with an epithet, as ‘ the living 
God’ ('0 hi<), ‘the eternal God,’ ‘ God Most High’ ; 
but in the prophets and poetry it is used alone 
for ‘god’ 01 ‘God,’ and in a lew cases is found 
in tlie plur. ‘gods.’ It has maintained its place 
all through the language as well as in other 
dialects in the formation of proper names. 

Elohim is a plur. of which the sing, is 

Aram. ’e/dA, Arab. Hldh (with art. ^aV%ldh='‘alldh, 

‘ God ’). The sing, is used in poetry (Ps 18, Dt 32), 
and occasionally in very late prose. It has been 
contended (a) that the sing, is an artificial form 
coined from the plur. Elohim ; and (b) that Elohim 
IS lealiy the plur. of el, formed by inserting h, 
as occasionally happens. But decidedly against 
{a) is the existence of the similar sing, form in 
Aram, and Arab., which there is no reason to 
suppose late ; and against (6) is the fact that it 
is only in plurals of fern, form that there is an 
insertion of h (Syr. plur. shemoMn, ‘ names,’ cannot 
be held primary, as the word ‘name’ has fern, 
plur. in Heb. and western Aram.). El, too, has 
its own proper plur, The attempt to con- 

nect the word with 'etdh, ‘^elon, names of trees,§ 
may be safely neglected. Whether the term 
^Blbah be connected with ’e/, and what its meaning 
is, remains uncertain. The use of the plur. Elohim 
. is also difficult to explain. The plur. had so ob- 
tained the upper hand in usage that the more 
archaic sing, was confined to poetry. The piur. 
can scarcely be a remnant of polytheism ; the 
Sliemites did not use the general expression ‘the 
gods’ for Deity, like Lat. DU (the Assyr. ‘the 
Ishtars’ = ‘goddesses,’ is like Heb. ‘the Orions’ = 

‘ constellations,’ Is 13^^) ; and the suggestion that 
the plur. was first used of the deities of some 
particular locality 11 is not without its difficulties, 
as usually each locality had only one deity. The 
idea that Elohim expressed the fulness of mights 
or powers contained in God IT is too abstract, apart 
from the uncertainty whether the sing, meant 
‘ might.’ After all, perhaps, the plur. may he easi- 
est explained as a plur. of eminence, like 'dddntm, 
hedlim, ‘lord,’ ter^hhn (1 S I9^f*^‘’), and possibly 
nCgestm, ‘ruler’ (Is The plur. appears also 

in Ethiopic ’amM/j, ‘God’ (unused sing, maleic), and 
in the Amarna letters the plur. ildni, ‘God,’ is 
used in addressing the Egyptian king. 

(2) As is the case with El and Elohim, the 
meaning of El Shaddai is altogether uncertain. 
Shaddai is probably an epithet, as it qualifies 
just as , Ely on, ‘Most High,’ does. Tlie name is 
old (Gn 49’“®), and is said by P to have been the 
patriarchal name of God (Gn 17^ Ex 6^). The 
fanciful derivation ( = '1 t^^x) ‘ the sufficient ’ was 
perhaps known to LXX in this sense twice 

111 Hu, thrice in Job, once in Ezk), and also the 
sense ‘mighty,’ ‘almighty’ {i<rxyp^s, 'rravTOKpiTwp in 

* Noldeke. t Dillmann. t De Lagarde. 

1 Kayser-Marti, AT Theologie, p. 22. 

il W. R. Smith. IT Dillmaim. 

Job). If derived from ti», the name would not 
mean ‘the Almighty,’ but ‘the destroyer,’ signi- 
fying presumably the storni-god, or possibly the 
scorching sun-god ; if from Aram. ‘ to ijour,’ 

it would have the similar sense of the rain-giver.* 
Such derivations have little to recommend them. 
Equally far from probability is the conjecture 
that the word should be read 'iiy ‘my lord^ (Aiab. 
sayi/idi).i In Heb. she4tm means ‘demons’ (Ps 
106*^^), and Dt 32'^ when naming them adds ‘no 
god.’ Such a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph 
of etymology. More recently reference has been 
made to the Assyr. shadu, ‘mountain,’ from root 
‘to be highj’t Avith the suggestion that iShaddai 
either means ‘mountain’ (ef. zur, ‘rock,’ as title 
of God) or has the adjectival sense of ‘most 
high.’ The most that can be said is that tiie 
meaning ‘ almighty ’ has a certain tradition in its 
favour. 

(3) The name Jehovah is also probably^'an ancient 
name (Gn 4^®), though at the Exodus it received a 
special meaning by being connected mth the Heb. 
verb ‘ to be.’ {a) The pronunciation ‘ Jehovah ’ has 
no pretence to be right. The word m.i* acquired 
such *a sacredness that, in reading, the name 
'ddoiidi, ‘lord,’ Avas substituted for it;§ hence 
in MSS and j^rints the vowels of ^ddoncii were 
attached to the letters m,T, and ‘Jehovah’ (ni*"r') is 
a conflate form with the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another. It is not older in date 
than the time of the Iteforiiiation (la20}. {b) The 

contracted forms in which the name appears 
suggest that the original form of the wmrd was nin: 
yahweh or yahve (a Greek transliteration is iafi), 

(c) The occurrence of this name or a. similar one 
in Assyr. cannot be regarded as certain. Hommel 
believes he has discovered in w^estern Shemitic a 
divine name i, ai, orya [e,g. I-zebel, Jezebel), which 
he considers the original form of the name, the 
Heb. m.T being a more modern expansion. The 
last part of his conjecture at any rate cannot be 
considered probable. {d) The word being pre- 
historic, its derivation must remain uncertain. 

It has been connected with Arab, hemn, ‘ to blow ’ 
or ‘ breathe,’ J" being the god who is heard in the 
teinpest — the storm-god ; or with the verb hawet, 

‘to fall’ (Job 37®), in the causative meaning ‘the 
prostrator ’ — again the lightning-god ; or with Heb. 
hayah (old form hawah), ‘to be’ in causative {‘make 
to be’), ie. ‘the creator,’ or fuifiller of his pro- 
mises ; and so on. (e) In Heb. writing of the 
historical period the name is connected with Heb. 
hayah, ‘ to be,’ in the imperf. Now with regard to 
this verb, first, it does not mean ‘ to be’ essentially 
or ontologically, but phenomenally ; and secondly, 
the impf. has not the sense of a present (‘am’) but 
of a fut. (‘will be’). In Ex 3^™*, when Moses de- 
murred to go to Egypt, God assured him, saying, 

Tl'Dy mnx '5 {ehyeh %mmdk) ‘I will be with thee.’ 
When he asked how he should name the God of 
their fathers to the people, he was told mnK 
{^EKYEE 'dsher 'eiiyee). Again he was bidden 
say, ‘'Thk *EHYER hath sent me unto you’; and 
finally, ‘ mn’ Yahweh, the God of your fathers, has 
sent me unto yon.* From all this it seems evident 
that in the view of the writer 'ehyeh and yahweh 
are the same: that God is ^ehyeh, ‘ I will be,’ when 
speaking of Himself, and yahweh, ‘ he will be J when 
spoken of by others. What He will be is left un- 
expressed — He will be with them, helper, streng- 
thener, deliverer.il 

The name J" can hardly ha^e been altogethei 

^ So W. R. Smith. t Noldeke. 

X Frd. Delitzsjh, Prolegomena, 95 ; Hommel, A ITT 110, 

§ Lv 2411 ‘ blasphemed the name ’ is already in LXX ‘ named 
the name.’ But as to Jewish interpretation, cf. Dalman, Per 
Gottesname Adonai, 44 ff. 

II On the word see Driver, ‘The Tetragiammaton ’ in Sivdia 
Bibliea, Oxf. 1885. 
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new to Israel before their deliverance. A new 
name would have been in those days a new God. 
The name of the mother of Moses, Yv/cebed (Ex 6-**), 
contains the word, and, if not among the tribes 
generally, the name was probably in use in the 
tribe of Levi, to which Moses belonged. The view 
(Tiele, Stade) that Moses became acquainted with 
the name among the Midianites, into a priestly 
family of which he had married, has no direct 
support in Heb. tradition. But the people in 
Egypt had, no doubt, connexions with the desert 
bribes on the east of them, as the flight of Moses 
bo Midian suggests. The Kenites, the Midianite 
relatives of Moses, attached themselves to Israel 
(Jg 1^® 4^^). And the Rechabites, wdio originally 
may also have been Kenites (1 Ch 2^), were fer- 
vent worshippers of J" (2 K 10^®^*)? strenuous 
upholders of the severer nomadic ideal of religious 
life as against the corruptions which Israel’s accept- 
ance of the Canaanite civilization had introduced. 
Moses, too, demanded liberty to go ‘ a_ three days’ 
journey into the wilderness’ to sacrifice to the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 3^® 5®). These things at 
least suggest the question whether the name J" 
was nob known also in the Sinaitic peninsula (cf. 
Ex IS^b Dt 332ff-, Jg w 

iv. Idea of God in various PERiui)S.— (1) The 
pre-Mosaic period, — It has been made a question 
how much of the narratives regarding the patri- 
archal ancestors of Israel is history and how much 
legend. The stories were written down probably 
between the middle of the lOtli and the middle of 
the 8th centuries, and it has been argued that they 
reflect in the main the religious ideas of this period. 
But the historians ( J, E) from whom we have them 
did not invent them, but transcribed them from the 
national consciousness, anxl they must in any case 
.eflect the ideas of an age considerably anterior to 
their own date as literature. The theory that 
names like Abraham and Sarah are those of ex- 
tinct deities is perhaps overcome. But how far the 
wanderings of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
their relations witli other peoples, reflect tribal 
rather than individnal movements, is liable to 
dispute. It is strange that while Edom, Moab, 
and the like liave all one eponymous ancestor, 
Israel has three, all most unlike one another. 
Shall we hold them three distinct ideals ? Or is 
Abraham the ideal of what Israel should be, and 
Jacob the type of that which it was? The story 
of Jacob and his brother Esau has been read as 
reflecting the histoiical relations of the peoples 
Israel and Edom, and their respective characters. 
If so, the historian who depicted his own people 
^ as crafty, unscrupulous, and godly, and their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, noble, natural 
man, was a humorous satirist of the highest rank. 
Historically, however, his satire must be judged less 
than just to his own people and more than partial 
to Edom. Abraham appears a purely personal 
figure. He may he transfigured by religious 
idealism, but the name must he traditional. 

Apart from the patriarchal histories, sources of 
information for the condition of prehistoric Israel 
might be (1) the religious condition of the related 
peoples, Edom, Moab and Amnion, and Ishmael 
or the Arabs ; and (2) any survivals appearing in 
post-Mosaic Israel from a lower stage of religion, 
6,g. stone, tree, and fountain worship, or rites 
connected with the dead, the possible remains of 
ancestor worship. Unfortunately, our knowledge 
of the peoples related to Israel belongs to a period 
long after the Exodus, being derived from the 
Bible or inscriptions. The assumption that the 
tribes which united to form Israel stood at the 
Exodus on the same religious plane as these peoples 
has its difficulties. Wlien we consider the eleva- 
tion at which eventually Israel stood a.hove these 
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nations we hesitate to fix any historical period, 
particularly so comparatively modern a period aa 
the Exodus, at which they must have stood on a 
level. However powerful and creative the genius 
of Moses may have been, he did not create a 
religion, any more than he did a nation, out of 
nothing. It is usually assumed that these small 
peoples, such as Edom and Moab, to which Israel 
was related, were henotheistic, i.e. worshippers of 
one god to the exclusion of all others. The assump- 
tion seems without foundation. Moab had a chief 
god Cliemosh, but a nation so polj’theistic as 
Assyria had also a chief god, Asshur, and so other 
nations. A composite god, Ashtar-Chemosh, is 
named on the Moabite Stone ; and as it is only in 
S. Arabia that Ash tar (Athtar) is masc., the deity 
here allied with Cliemosh is probably Astarte. 
Neither is it certain that the Baal of Peor or of 
Meon was Cliemosh. Mount Nebo may also be 
named from the god. Various deities also appear 
among the Edomites, as I^aush or J^os and If uzab. 
The personal names Hadad, Baal-hanan, IMalikram* 
are all theophorous. And Dnsares (Dhu-shShara, 
‘lord of Shara’) was worshipped at Peti a, though 
this may have been later.t And, of course, the 
Arabs in addition to a number of gods had the 
three great goddesses (the daughters of ’Alhlli), 
al Ldt {al-ildhat, ‘'the goddess’ of the sun), al 
'Uzza (* the powerful,’ possibly the Venus star), and 
Mandt (‘fate,’ ‘fortune,’ cf. Meni, Is 65^b* 
A monolatrous Shemitic people is not discoverable 
in the historic period. The territorial position of 
peoples like Moab and Edom exposed them greatly 
to influence from neighbouring nations. The name 
Eadad in Edom may suggest Aramscan influence, 
and Ashtar in Moab the influence of the Canaanites ; 
but the occurrence of the latter name in a royal 
document like the inscription of Mcsha implies 
that the worship of Ashtar was national. If these 
small peoples he supposed to have been originally 
monolatrous, their history exhibits a degeneration 
and movement towards polytheism, while the 
fundamental ideas of Deity may be presumed to 
have been similar among all the Shemitic peoples, 
if they could he ascertained, the complete difl'erence 
in the divine names current among these small 
nations and in Israel suggests a prolonged period 
of separate religious development, and renders any 
comparison of their religion with that of Israel at 
the Exodus barren of results. 

Certain usages are supposed to point to ancestor 
worship among the Hebrews. The teraphim, a 
term completely obscure, have usually been con- 
sidered household gods; though household gods 
need not necessarily be images of ancestors. In 
one passage the tera'phiin appear in a house ( 1 S 
1913. i6j . others they are represented as placed in 
temples (Jg 17® 18^^ Hos S'*). Laban calls them 
his ‘gods ’ (Gn 31®®); that they were of Imnian 
form or size can hardly he inferred from 1 S 19. 
Teraphim are usually coupled with Ephod (wli. 
see), and in Israel were certainly used in consulting 
J" and gaining oracles from Him (Hos 3^), though 
their use is condemned (1 S 15^). Nehuclia'd- 
nezzar also used them to obtain an oracle from 
his gods (Ezk 2P^). That the ‘ Elohim ’ to Svhich 
the servant was to be brought who desired to 
remain for ever with his master (Ex 21®) was a 
family idol, t is wholly improbable from the con- 
text. The practice of cutting oft* the hair in 
mourning for the dead was probably a softening 
of the former more extravagant custom of tearing 
out the hair. § The practice seemed perfectly 

. * Baethgen, Beitrdge, 11 fl. ; Buhl, Gesch, der jEdo'miter, 47 fl. 
f Wellh., Rested 49- 
t Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 87. 

§ Wellh., Rested, 182. The passage Jer 415 nhoiv^ Jiat ‘ cutting 
one's flesh (Lv 1928 ^ jer 166 476 ), whatevei it originally mean! 
was then merely a token of excessive grief. Of. Eos 714 
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harmless to the prophets (Is Z-* 15^, Mic D®), 
though forbidden later (Dt 1#, Lv 2P) ; but the 
prohibition may repose on the feeling that the 
rite was characteristic of a religion alien to that 
of J." If Dt 25^'^ mean that food was offered to 
the dead, such an offering was not of the nature 
of a saeriffce, but merely an expression of the 
feeling which tlie mourner strove to cherish that 
the departed were not dead, as appears from a 
multitude of passages in Arab, poetry. The 
mourner cried to the dead, "Be not far M though 
he had to answer himself, ‘ Nay, every one that is 
beneath the gi'ound is far ’ 1 (^Lamasa, 373). When 
two friends visited the grave of their comrade, 
and drinking each his cup of wine poured the 
third upon the grave, they only gave their friend 
his share as if he were alive (IJam. 398). There is 
no evidence that the dead were thought dangerous, 
and requiring to be placated by offerings. The 
name " Eloliim ’ bestowed on the spectre of Samuel 
(IS 28^‘^) is strange, but the single instance can 
'hardly suffice to prove that the dead in general 
were regarded as ‘Elohim’; all other statements 
regarding fche dead, the name rephdim given to 
them, and the fact that the 'obs twittered and 
muttered and spoke low out of the ground (Is 8^^ 
29^), indicate that they were regarded as anything 
but powerful ‘ gods.’ * 

Certain things, such as Jacob’s vision at Bethel 
(Gri 28), and names like .the " Oak of Moreh ’ (‘ the 
oracle,’ Gn 12®), the "Oak of the soothsayers’ 
(Jg have been thought remains of the animistic 
stage of religion still surviving in the historical 
period. Certainly, the names Baal "lord,’ Melek 
Milcom ‘king,’ al Lat "the goddess,’ all 
show that the stage of promiscuous or general 
animism, if it ever existed, had long been overpast 
by all the Shemitic peoples. But primitive 
minds the difficulty of realizing a deity apart from 
a local abode or some form would be great, and it 
was natural to localize the god in some fertile 
spot, grove or evergreen tree, or fountain of living 
water, where his beneficent operation was most 
perceptible. Why great or prominent blocks of 
stone should have, been regarded as his dwelling- 
place is more obscure. At a later- perioil men 
perhaps invited the presence of the deity by 
erecting pillars, mazzeboth, or artificial trees, 
^ashcra, when the natural objects were not at hand. 
This difficulty of realizing a deity without abode 
and apart from some form explains the use of 
images, particularly when consulting him for an 
oracle, and it explains also the erection of a 
‘ house ’ for the god. The difficulty was felt all 
through the history of Israel : at the Exodus (Ex 
32), in the time of the Judges (Jg 17^), and 
much later (Is 2®), as it has been felt m large sections 
of the Christian Church. The Ark, to which the 
presence of J" was attached, relieved the difficulty 
without representing J" under any form. When a 
house was built in which J" was present, the Ark 
lost its significance and disappeared. . The Ephod, 
whatever it was [Ephod], was used when an 
oracle was sought. In David’s days its use was 
held legitimate (IS 2P 23®), afterwards it dis- 
appears from the legitimate cultus. 

From the Exodus J"’s revelation of Himself was 
given, and men’s tli oughts of Him suggested through 
the national history. He showed what He was in 
great deeds rather than declared it in words. He 
was less the God of nature than of human history. 
Even when He performed wonders in nature it was 
usually in connexion with the life of the people and 
for moiol ends, but in history His higher ethical 
attributes and purposes received direct ulustration. 
Further, His operations being on the stage of Israel’s 

*Ag:ain8t the cons^nicffon put by Schwally ou Jer 167, see 
Giesebrecht, Jerem., and Driver, De'ut. 292. 


national history, were much more conspicuous and 
easily read than they would have been if p-^xformed 
in the life of individuals. His deliverance of the 
nation from Egypt revealed His power and redemp- 
tive goodness on a scale that left an impiession 
never effaced from the heart of the people. Hia 
destruction of the nation, predicted by the prophets 
and fulfilled, taught once for all that He was the 
righteous God and moral Kuler of the nations. 

The religious development of Israel is virtually 
a development in the idea of God. As God was 
the only force in the world, particularly in human 
history, when a crisis occurred in history some con- 
ception of God had to be called in to explain it ; 
and when mysterious problems arose in the national 
or individual life, the problem was immediately 
reffected back upon God, and became one in regai d 
to His nature or action. In Israel the religious 
progress appears in tlie form of a conflict. And if 
a conflict implies lower elements and conceptions, 
it also implies a higher clement which was con- 
scious of the lower, and strove either to eject it or 
transfoim it. Such a transmuting force existed in 
Israel from the beginning, producing the results 
which mankind now inherit. This force may be 
identified with the moral in the conception of J". 
Mere progress in itself does not decide that the 
progress was natural or supernatural. Our con- 
victions in regard to this point will be formed 
rather from our contemplation of the results 
eventually achieved, fiom contrasting these re- 
sults with those attained anywhere else, and from 
the trust we place in the consciousness of the 
prophets and leaders of Israel who felt that they 
were inspired. In a gon‘*ral way the religious 
history ot Israel may be di\’ided into three periods, 
in each of wdiich the conflict resulted in a clearer 
conception of God, or of J" the God of Israel : — 

(а) The period from the Exodus to the revolution 
of Jehu. — The revolution of Jehu put its seal on 
the life-work of Elijah ; it gave national expression 
to his demand: "If J'" be God, follow him’ (1 K 
18^^). To the mass the struggle probably appeared 
an external one between two names, two deities ; 
and it issued in the acceptance of the one. The 
numerical oneness of God was recognized. To 
Elijah and others the question was not one of 
numerical unity only, but also of moral nature. 

(б) The prophetic period. — The conflict resulting 
in the recognition ot J" as God alone, at least in 
Israel, was followed by one more inward. Though 
Baal as another than J" was set aside, Baal had 
incorporated himself in J". Now, the conflict 
Avas not between J" and another, it Avas an 
internal one between J'* and Jeliovah-Baal, be- 
tAveen tAvo conceptions of Him — the popular and 
the prophetic. In the popular conception J" aa'us 
still mainly their national god, the god of the 
land, giver of its corn and Aviiie, and Avliose most 
];)leasing seivice AA'as sacrifice and offering; while 
to the prophets He Avas a purely ethical Being, 
elevated far above the people, the righteous Bnler, 
to Avhom material offerings Avere inai)preciahle, 
and Avliose service could be nothing but a righteous 
life. What proportion existed betAveen the pro- 
phetic party and the more backAvard popular mass 
cannot be known. The prophets now broke with 
the people as a Avhole, as they believed J" had 
broken with it and determined to destroy it. In 
earlier times prophets had broken only witli par- 
ticular dynasties and threatened them Avith destruc- 
tion. But there Avas no difference in princi]»le 
between the eaidier and the canonical prophets; 
the grounds on Avhich J" rejected a dynasty and 
the people were alike moral (1 K 22). A hundred 
years before tlie time of the canonical prophets, 
Mijah by his Avords, " the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant,’ and by his flight to Horeb, 
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expressed liis I'eeling that the breach was now one 
between J" and the people. Yet the breach ^Yas 
not absolute or hnal. l&aiah’s conception of the 
Remnant appears already in Elijah’s days : ‘ I will 
leave me 7000 men in Israel ’ ( 1 K 19 ^^). The de- 
struction of the state, foretold by the prophets, 
vended the piophetic conception o± J": He was the 
righteous Ruler of the nations. It verified also their 
judgment upon the past religious life of the people. 

(c) From the destruction of the State onward. — 
The prophetic principles regarding J" had been 
conspicuously illustrated in the national history : 
J" was God alone ; He was righteous; His nature 
^yas inscribed in letters of fire across the people’s 
life and experience. But being written on the 
national history, these principles were as yet, 
to the individual mind, rather abstract. They 
were schematic, diagraniiiiatic, seen to he true 
on the great scale and intellectually, hardly^ yet 
felt to be tiue in the experience of the indi 
vidual. They had to be assimilated into tlie per- 
sonal experience, equated by reflection with the 
condition of the world, the state of the people, the 
life of the individual. The process raised great 
problems, all of which became problems about 
God. (a) J" was God alone and righteous, yet He 
took no pains to assert Himself against the world. 
He slept ; the throne of the universe seemed vacant ; 
the nations knew Him not, and wrought unchecked 
their cruelties' on the earth. (jS) Bo, too, Israel 
was His people; they possessed the truth; His 
cause and theirs was one ; because the eternal 
truth was in their hearts they were rigliteous as 
against the world, but all appeals to His tribunal 
were vain ; their passionate cries that He would 
arise and plead their cause, and their passionate 
hopes, ‘ he is near that will justify me,’ only ex- 
pired^ on the air. (7) And in like manner the 
individual pined away solitary and deserted ; 

‘ Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God ’ (Fs 69 ^). 
More daring spirits like Job rose in rebellion : the 
throne of the world was not vacant, it was filled 
by an Immorality ; the human conscience rose, 
and, proclaiming itself greater than He, deposed 
Him from His seat. The OT closed leaving these 
conflicts still undecided, though not without eflbrts 
towards a reconciliation. The people found a 
peace in hope and the future, and endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. The individual spirit, too, 
caught glimpses of a future beyond the borders of 
this life, and in the ecstasy of faith could say, ‘ I 
know that I shall see God.’ A few in their loftiest 
moments were able to bring the reconciliation into 
the present and feel it if not think it. Though J" 
was seen in the world and in events, He was not 
exhausted by them, He stood above them and 
apart. The mind, too, was its own place, it could 
detach itself from its external conditions. And 
thus J" and the soul had fellowship, through no 
medium, spirit with spirit— ‘ Nevertheless I am 
continually wjLth thee ’ ( Ps 73^^). 

(2) TAe Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. — From 
the Exodus onward J" was the God of Israel. 
People .and prophets were at one in this. Israel 
never had any other native God but J"; if por- 
tions of the people declined to the service of the 
local Baals, J" was always the national God, and a 
conscience within the people constantly recalled 
them to His service.^ From Hosea downwards 
writers are in the habit of stigmatizing the corrupt 
worship of J" at the hi«h places as Baal worship, 
—as no doubt in principle it was,— but probably 
strict idolatry, in the sense of worsliip of other 
gods than J", was never very widespread either in 
the north or south, though towards the decline of 
tlie Jiidfean state various Eastern idolatries were 
practised by some classes of the people. That J'' 
was God of Israel was the faith of all, though the 
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faith might mean different things to difterent 
minds, or among different classes. To some it 
might mean merely that J" was Israel’s national 
God as other peoples had also their gods (Mic #) ; 
to others it might mean something higher. A 
Shemitic mind might rise to general conceptions 
very slowly; and while practically J'" was the 
only God to him, the theoretical notion that He 
Yvas God alone might not have occurred to him. 
It perhaps needed that internal conflict wliich 
arose through the slowness of tlie popular mind, 
and that outward collision with idolatrous nations 
which occurred in the days of the great prophets 
to bring the unity of God to speculative clearness. 
Heb. tradition places the Decalogue at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s national development, and the 
prophets by their references to the moral Torah 
as known to the people from the first, but ‘ for- 
gotten ’by them, appear to follow the tradition. 
Moses is everywhere regarded as a prophet, and 
probably his teaching, like that of tlie prophets, 
consisted (apait from his lofty conceptions of God) 
in the main of social and civil ethics. Though the 
first commandment does not say that J" is God 
alone, the negative element, ‘ Thou slialt have no 
gods before me,’ is without a parallel in the history 
of religions. J" was a jealous God. Why was He 
jealous? Jealousy is the reaction of one’s self- 
consciousness against a wrong done him. What 
was the idea held of J" when it was thought His 
consciousness of Himself would feel other gods 
beside Him intolerable ? If the Decalogue be 
Mosaic, there was viitual monotheism in Israel 
since the Exodus, though it might be only among 
the higher minds, and more latent than conscious. 
And that which made J" unique at least, if not 
alone, was His moral being. W riters of all schools 
are agreed that ethical elements entered into the 
conception of J" from the beginning. There was 
at least on His nature a crescent of light, which 
waxed till it overspread His face, and He was light 
with no darkness at all. When Moses sat judging 
the people, _ dispensing light and justice in the 
name of their God, it could not but appear to the 
lieoplethat lie was a God of righteousness. It has 
been contended that in subsequent history J" some- 
times.displayed ‘ unaccountable 'humours,’ that is, 
moods of mind and a kind of action not reducible 
under the moral idea. The arguments for this are 
not quite cogent. At all events, Israel entered 
upon national existence with two articles of faith : 
that J" was their God alone, and that in His Being 
He was moral, the impersonation of Right and 
Righteousness. And emotional energy was given 
to these two articles by the consciousness of having 
been redeemed by their God. Behind the people’s 
national life lay the consciousness of redemption 
as much as it lies behind the life of tlie Christian. 

Israel’s self - consciousness as a nation was 
virtually identical with its consciousness of J", 
its God. J", indeed, was all in all, the people 
little else than the medium through which He 
displayed Himself. The old anthology recording 
Israel’s conflicts with the nations is 'called ‘The 
Book of tbe 'Wslts of J"’ (Nii 2 F^). Meroz is 
cursed, becjoxse it came not ‘ to the help of J" ’ { Jg 
5 *^"*), The people’s victories are ‘the righteous 
acts of J", the ligliteous acts of His rule in Israel ’ 
(Jg 5 ^^). The furore of enthusiasm for J" in the 
song of Deborah reflects hack light on the Exodus 
and the work of Moses. The conceptions regard- 
ing J" found in the oldest literature difler Tittle 
from those of the prophetic age and subsequent 
times, except that they are less broadly expressed, 
(a) The dwelling-place of J" was often at least 
conceived as superterrestrial. He ‘ came down ’ ta 
see the tower which men did build (Gn IF), and 
to discover if the wickedness of Sodom corre- 
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sponded to the cry against it (18-^), and He rained 
lire on the cities of the plain from J" "out of 
heaven’ (19^^). To Moses He said He had come 
down to save His people (Ex 3^). But, though 
heaven was His throne, He manifested Himself 
over all the earth, — to Abraham in Ur and Canaan ; 
to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to whom He also said, 
"Fear not to go down to Egypt; I will go down 
with thee ’ (Gn 46^) ; to Motses at Sinai and in 
Egypt ; to His people, going before them into 
Canaan (Ex 33^’’). There, though His presence 
was specially attached to the Ark, He also revealed 
Himself to Joshua as the captain of the Lord’s 
hosts (Jos 5^^), and by His spirit He ruled the 
people, raising up judges, inspiring Saul and 
David, (b) As to His relation to nature, it is said 
in the oldest Creation narrative that He made 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures, as 
well as man (Gn 2). On the highest scale He 
commands nature, sending a univeisal flood upon 
the earth, opening the windows of heaven and 
brealdng up the fountains of the great deep 
(Gn 7). By some convulsion of nature He ‘ over- 
throws ’ the cities of the plain (Gn 19). Before 
Joshua He made the sun and moon stand still in 
the sky (Jos 10^-^) ; and at His command the stars 
fight in their courses against Sisera (Jg 5-*^). All 
earthly and heavenly forces obey Him. He caused 
an east wind to blow, and rolled back the sea 
(Ex 14-^^) ; He brought locusts on Egypt (10^'^), and 
turned the river into blood (7^^) ; He sent hail and 
lire (9-^) and darkness (10-“-*). In the days of Ahab 
He scourged the land three and a half years with 
a drought (1 K 17^), and in the time of David 
devastated the people with a pestilence (2 S 24 ^^^^ 
(c) In the eaily literature Israel had not yet 
entered greatly into relation with the nations ; 
the teaching of Scripture regarding J"’s rule of the 
nations first appears in the prophets when the 
great Assyilan and Babylonian empires came 
ui)on the stage of the world’s history. But the 
same conceptions appear in the earlier literature 
as in the later. J" showed His power over Egypt 
when He brought out the people with a high hand, 
slew the firstborn, and overwhelmed the army in 
the sea. He drove out the nations before Israel, 
and gave David his victories over Aram and the 
peoples around. In Israel itself He is the Living 
God and Buler. His angel leads the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak. The government of the people 
is in His hand. When in early times a crisis 
arises. He raises up a judge to save the people ; 
when the old order changes, He elects Saul to the 
throne ; and when the age of conflict is over and 
an era of peaceful development is inaugurated, He 
‘ builds an house ’ for David, making his dynasty 
perpetual. Human leaders are but the form in 
which J" clothes His own efficiency, for it is His 
siiirit animating them that makes them heroes 
and saviours, such as were the judges and Saul. 
The spirit of J" is J" exercising efficiency. And 
thoftgh tliis efficiency is most visible in the ex- 
ternal rule of the people it operates also in the 
sphere of thought, raising up prophets and Nazir- 
ites. The external and the inward often go* hand 
in hand, as when David made Jerusalem the 
spiritual as well as political capital of the king- 
dom, and when prophets of the Lord like Nathan 
and Gad became his advisers, {d) J"’s rule of the 
world and of His people is moral. For his sin 
Adam forfeited Eden ; for their wickedness man- 
kind were droAvned by a flood, and the cities of 
the plain overthrown. Ahab’s sin was chastised 
by a drought, and David’s by a pestilence. The 
histories bein^ so greatly public annals, little is 
said of the rdation of J" to the individual. But 
such histories as those of Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah indicate how closely connected J" was 


thought to be with family life ; and such narra- 
tives as the covenants between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn Abraham and Abimelecli (21--^ ), Joshua 

and the Gibeonites (Jos 9^®), show how He entered 
into the common life of men. That J"’s treatment 
of the individual Avas considered moral everyAvhere 
appears, e.ff. the brethren of Joseph (Gn 
Korah (Nu Achan (Jos 7^^), Hophni and 

Phinehas (1 S Ahah (1 K 2poff*). In Ex 32^ r 
says, ‘ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him Avill 
I blot out of my book.’ And in narrating the death 
of Abimelecli, the very ancient historian says, "Thuss 
God requited the Avickedness of Abimelecli Avliich 
he did unto his father’ (Jg 9“®* ®'"). And on reAA’ard 
of righteousness, comp. David’s Avords, 1 S 26-'^ 
"The Lord render to every man his righteousness.’ 
Cf. 2 S 2®, 1 K 18^^^*. And, finally, (e) the idea of 
J"’s foresight and predetermination is illustrated 
in the protevangeliurn (Gn 3^^* in the covenant 
promises to Abraham (Gn 15), in the destinies 
appointed for Jacob and Esau (25-^® 27^"^" and 
in the place and character predicted for the children 
of Jacob (Gn 49). 

The earlier part of the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the house of Oniri Avas a time of 
Avarfare Avith external enemies till J" gave His 
people rest under David ; and it has been thought 
that the name 'J" of Hosts,' or fully, " J", God of 
Hosts ’ (ni.xn!i may have arisen during this 

time of conflict — the ‘ hosts ’ being those of Israel. 

It is strange that the name is not found in the 
Hex., appearing in Samuel, and particularly in 
the prophets. It is possible that the title liad 
some concrete origin such as is suggested, and 
that it did not originally refer to the hosts of 
heaven, Avhether stars or angels, nor to the 
general cosmic forces of the unwerse. In the 
prophets, however, there is certainly no reference 
to the hosts of Israel. BetAveen the time of the 
battle-cry, " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon ’ 
(Jg 7^*^), and the Avords of Isaiah, ‘ In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved ’ (Is^ 30^°), a Avorld had 
passed aAvay and a new one arisen. The ancient 
name "J" of Hosts’ Avas used as the loftiest 
name for J", suggesting His royal majesty and 
infinite power ; b^nt in all likelihood the prophets 
used the name as a single title Avithont analyzing 
it, and never asking themselves Avhat the " hosts ’ 
Avere. J" of Hosts means God of the universe. * 

(3) The Prophetic perdod. — J" Avas pre-eminently 
the God of human history, and it Avas in then 
history that the people learned to knoAv Him, 
The stages through Avhick the history ran led the 
people’s thoughts ever mote from the external to 
the iuAvard in J". First, the victories He gave them 
at the Exodus, at the entrance into Canaan, and in 
David’s days, revealed the might of J''. Then, 
their defeats in after days, and the dissolution of 
the state, gave them sight into His lUAvard being. 
No prophet or Avriter ever attributed Israel’s 
disasters to the might of^tjlie nations or their gods ; 
they Avere due to J" their God Himself. They 
were chastisements, revealing His moral being. 
And finally, in the depression that lay on them 
from the Exile, never uplifted, they learned to 
transcend both history and external conditions, 
and to knoAv J" as a spiritual felloAVship. They 
Avere ever Avith Him (Ps 73’^). They Avfere satisfied 
wuth His likeness (Fs 17^^) ; J" Avas God of the 
spirits of all flesh (Nu 27^®). His afflictions 
had already enabled Jereiniali to reach this stage, 
in Avhom Ave see prcyhecy transfigured into piety. 

Under Solomon, Israel entered into the circle of 
civilized nations. His father David Avas a fervent 
Jeliovist; fervour AA^as scarcely characteristic of 
himself in any direction. As lie built houses for 

* See Kautzsch, ZAW, 1886; FRE^ •. ‘Zebaoth’; Boxcbertii 
SR im 
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tlie gods of the neighbouring peoples among whom 
he found his wives, he cannot have been a logical 
monotheist. Neither was Ahab this even a 
hundred years later, though there is no evi- 
dence, but the reverse, that he abandoned the 
worship of J". The centmy after Solomon wit- 
nessed the complete absorption of the native popu- 
lation ; but if Israel subdued the Canaanites, it 
was in turn conquered by them It inherited 
their civilization, but the heritage included a 
legacy of debased moral conceptions and practices. 
J'^ took possession of the native shrines, and so 
became God of the land ; but as He was wor- 
shipped where the Baals had been before, to many 
He might seem not unlike them. The confusion 
was increased by the fact that the name baal^ i.e. 
‘lord,’ Avas applied to J'".* Processes had been 
going on for long of which we have no clear 
account. It was in a way a fortunate thing that 
Ahab introduced the worship of the Tyrian Baal. 
It brought matters to a pass, and awoke men to 
see what was at stake. The persecution of the J" 
party was no doubt caused by their opposition, for 
Ahab was no propagandist. Though Elijali was 
the spokesman of the party, he had a wide move- 
ment behind him. Obadiali, the chamberlain, hid 
100 prophets of J" in caves (I K 18^). The dis- 
affection had invaded the army. AVhen the 
people ‘limped between two opinions’ (18'*^^), it 
was a struggle betweeii their own convictions and 
the influence of the court. ^ Some indeed, like the 
liecliabites, were more radical, seeing in the Baal 
worship only a feature of the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion accepted by Israel, which they would have 
swept away, returning to the ancient ideal of a 
nomadic lire. And Hosea appears to express a 
similar sentiment when he says that J" shall 
allure Israel into the wilderness and give her her 
vineyards from there (2^^-^®). At last the spirit 
of revolt embodied itself in Jehu, and swept away 
the house of Omri and Baal together. J" stood 
with no rival. It was a great though only an 
external victory. The scene of conflict now 
chan|>es^ to the nature of J" Himself, and the 
conflict is waged by the canonical propliets. 

The prophets taught nothing new about J",t 
though, with history as their lesson-book, they 
taught many things more clearly. And to many 
who had been blind to J"’s operations in the past, 
what they taught may have seemed strange and 
even incredible. Each prophet has some siiecial 
truth about J'" to declare, and the truth is per- 
haps a reflection of his own kind of mind. But as 
the separate colours combine to form the pure 
light, all their separate truths unite to reveal the 
full nature of J", for it takes many human minds 
to make up the divine mind. The prophets, like 
their predecessors, are, first of all, seers ; their 
function is to foresee and predict ; their teaching 
about the natup of J" only sustains their pre- 
dictions. The simultaneous rise of four men such 
as Amos, Hosea, Isahih, and Micah, each inde- 
pendent of all the others, is a mystery. Amos 
says, ‘ The Lord God doeth nothing without 
r'jvealing^ his counsel to his servants the pio- 
phets’ (dT). But the revelation was probably in 
some way mediated. Did the prophet’s ear catch 
distant sounds of movements among the nations, 
unheard by other ears? or was it their thought of 
J"y ever becoming more powerful and engrossing, 
that led them to project tlie calamitous future? 
Probably it was both combined. It is usually 
argued that the prophets reached their mono- 
theism along the line of the ethical conception 

This may be inferred from the fact that names compounded 
irith Baa] occur not only in Saul’s but in David’s family. Of. 
0«o Hos 2^'*. 

See, now, Vfellh. Isr, u. JM. Geschiokte, 110. 
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of J" ; from being the Unique One J" bocaiiie tlu! 
Only One. Possibly theii minds moved along 
several lines. The prophets of the 8th cent, do 
not formally declare J" to be God alone, though 
they silently ignore all other gods ; it is only m 
the age of Dt and in that of Deutero-Isaiah that 
J"’s sole Godhead is directly expressed. 

It is now a common -pi ace to say that Amos 
taught that J" is absolute Righteousness, the 
impersonation of the moial idea ; that moial evil 
alone is sin ; and that the only service J" desires 
is a righteous life (though Amos also teaches that 
J" is good and compassionate, 7“^-) ; and that 
Hosea represents J'" as unchanging Love, which 
no ingratitude of His people can weary or alienate 
(though Hosea does not forget the righteousness 
of J", 2^®) ; and that to Isaiah J" is the tran- 
scendent Sovereign and universal Lord (thong li he, 
too, recognizes the fatherly goodness and nurture 
of J" P Isaiah expresses liis conception in 

the term Jcdclosh, of which ‘ holy ’ is a very im- 
perfect rendering. ‘Holiness’ is not primarily a 
moral quality, it is the expression of Godhead in 
the absolute sense. ‘ The Holy One of Israel ’ is a 
aradox, meaning that the tianscendent God has 
ecome God of Israel. Isaiah in one tliouglit goes 
beyond his* predecessors (but see Hosea) : lie lusiiiHts 
on religiousness— that the co7isctoi(sness of J" should 
be ever present in the mind. The want of this 
consciousness, insensibility to the Lord the King, 
failuie to recognize Him in the events of history 
and human life, — this is sin (P^^*). And it is the 
cause of all sin, of the levity of liuman life (5^-), 
and the self-exaltation both of men and nations 
(23off. 99 'PIjq prophetic ideas form hut half 

their teaching, the greater half lies in their own 
life and personal relation to God. Taken as a 
whole, the prophetic teaching amounts to tlie 
full ethicizing of the conception of And the 
moral is of no nationality ; it transcends nation- 
ality, and is liuman. The righteous God is God 
universal, over all. The principles of the human 
economy have at last clearly rellected themselves 
in the consciousness of the prophets, and human 
histoiy is seen to .be a moral process. And the 
idea* naturally suggested the other idea of the 
issue of the process, the eschatology, whicli is the 
realizing of perfect righteousness in the world 
of mankind (Is 9’^). The movement of the 
prophetic thought towards universal ism was aided 
by the entrance of the great empires of Assyria 
and Babylon on the stage of history. This gave 
them a new idea, that of the world ; it created 
a new antithesis, J" and the world ; and it 
opened a new realm for the rule of the E^ing, 
all the nations of the earth. Univorsalisnx is 
most broadly taught in Deutero-Isaiah ; but there 
it is a theological deduction from the unity of 
God. J" is God alone, the first and the last, initi- 
ating ail movements and leading them to their 
issue ; and His salvation shall be to the ends of 
the earth (49*^). The loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture are found in Job and Deiit.- 
Isaiah. In the latter writer all the operations and 
attributes of J" are combined to sustain the faith 
that he is Redeemer of Israel and Saviour of all 
mankind, — His creation of. the earth (45^“^®^*) and 
man (42®^*), His call of Israel to be His servant and 
revelation of Himself within it (42^'® 49^’®), 

and its Restoration (49’^^* 50'^®*),— all these are in 
order than all the ends of the earth may look unto 
Him and be saved (45'^ 49® 

(4) From the Exile onwards. — Aitrihiites. — In 
the last period of Israel’s history new conceptions 
of God hardly emerge. The period was rather one 
of assimilation of the prophetic teaching into the 
indiviiMal mind and experience. Wliat the pro- 
phets had taught of the nature of of Jtlii 
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puipose, and particularly of the eschatological 
issues of His purpose, formed the subject of re- 
flection, and eflbrts vv-‘-re made to verify it in 
experience. Tlie efloiis, as has been said, raised 
problems wliicli, if they baffled solution, led to a 
more inward knowledge of God (Ps 73^®®*)- The 
problems were mainly three : God and the world ; 
God and Israel His peoi)le ; and God and the life 
and destiny of the individual (see above). 

Perhaps in this period fuller and more formal 
expression is given to the attributes of God. But 
a detailed account of the divine attributes is of 
little moment or Avorth. When the idea is reached 
that God is a transcendent moral Person, it is but 
a matter of deduction or analysis to tabulate His 
attributes, for ‘ moral ’ embraces not only right- 
eousness, but goodness, love, and compassion. In 
earlier times J" revealed His nature in actions 
wdiicli illustrated some one of His attributes. The 
very surprising ancient passage Ex 34^^*, in which 
J" proclaimed His name, that is, His whole being, 
left little to be added later : 'Jehovah, Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suflering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniq^uity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.’ In later times two causes contri- 
buted to a more frequent reference to the attributes 
of God : frsti the tendency to reflection on His 
nature and on His historical operations, and their 
religious meaning. This tendency appears in Ezk, 
and Deutero-Isaiah, and dowuAvards. The latter 
prophet is fond of turning God’s creative and 
historical acts (43'®) into attributes ; and thus His 
relation to the Avorld as Creator becomes the basis 
and guarantee of His relation to it as Saviour 
(45i8£F. . cf. the cosmic christology of St. Paul’s 
later Epp.). And, secojidly, when the people 
wrestled with their God over their adverse destiny 
and hopes deferred, calling to mind His wonders 
of old (Ps 77^b and the liistorical Pss), and the 
‘sure mercies’ promised to David (Pss 89. 13iJ), 
and appealing to Him not to be far (Ps 22), to 
make no tarrying, but shine forth for their salva- 
tion and stir up His might, they naturally often 
dwell on His attributes, for prayer is mostly 
calling to God’s mind that which He is. Yet, 
hoAvever varied the emotions be in these psalms, in 
contents they hardly go beyond the prayers of 
Moses (Ex 32^^^-, Nu Dt 9^^®*). The ethical 

being of J" in combination with His attributes of 
omniscience and omnipresence is very profoundly 
realized by the author of Ps 139. (On special 
points in the various attributes see the separate 
articles). 

The OT can scarcely be used as authority for 
the existence of distinctions within the Godhead. 
The use of ‘ us ’ by the divine speaker (Gn 3^ 
IF) is strange, but is perhaps due to His conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by other beings of a 
loftier order than men (Is 6®). Some other things 
are suggestive, if nothing more. The angel of J" 
is at once identical with J" and yet difierent 
from Him. In Ezk and later prophets there is a 
movement towards hypostatizing the Spirit of God 
(see A^'^gel). The ‘word’ of God is sometimes 
spoken of as if it had an objective existence, and 
possessed a native power of realizing itself. The 
‘ wisd’Dm ’ of God in some passages is no more an 
attribute of God, but a personification of His 
thought. In Pr 8 ‘wisdom’ is God’s world-plan 
or conception, the articulated framework of the 
universe as a moral organism. Its creation is the 
first movement of the divine mind outward. Being 
pro'ected outside of the mind of God, it becomes 
the subject of His own .contemplation ; it is ‘ with’ 
God. It is also His architect in creation, for 
creation is only the divine wisdom realizing itself. 
And as one work of creation arises after another 
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embodying it, its self-realization is as if it ‘ played ’ 
before J", and this play of self-expression was 
most joyous in the moral economy of man (cf. 
Jn F'®, Eph 3®, Col F®- ^"). Whether the ' servant 
of the Lord ’ be a true being, or only a conception 
personified into a being, lie may be defined as the 
word of God incarnated in the seed of Abraham. 
And if even the loftiest Messianic conce[)tions of the 
OT remain short of the idea that God ‘ became ’ 
man, yet in Is J" is manifested in the fulness of 
His being in the Messianic King (cf. clis. 7. 11). 

Literature,— The OT Theologies’, Vatke, Religion des Alt. 
Tests. 1835; Kuenen, Religion (trans.), 1871, National 

and World Religions (Hibbert Lect.), 1882 ; Duhm, Theologis 
der Rropheten, 1875 ; Nestle, Die Isr. Eigennainen (also divine 
names), 1876 ; 'BaMdossin, Stvdienzur Semit. Religionsgesohichte, 
1876-78 ; Konig, Mauptprobleme der altisr. Religionsgesch. 
1884; Scade, GVI, 1887 ; Kittel, of the Hebrews {tTo.ns.) , 
Baethgen, Beitrage zurSeryiit Religionsgesch. 1888 ; Montefiore, 
Lectures on Relig. of the Hebrews (JEilihert Lect.), 1892 ; Smend, 
Lehr buck der AT Religionsgesch. 1893 ; W. R. Smith, RR^, 1894 , 
J. Robertson, The Early Relig. of Israel^, 1896 ; Tiele, Gesch. der 
Religion (Germ, trans.), 1895-96 ; Jevons, An Introduction to 
the History of Religion, 1896 ; Sellin, Beitrage zvnr 1 st. uiid Jiid. 
Religioyisgesch. 1S9&-Q7 ; Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der 
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A. B. Davidson. 

GOD (IN NT).* — The main object of this art. 
must be to draw in broad outline the doctrine of 
God in the NT, so as to show more particularly 
what new elements are added, and what old 
elements are specially developed or emphasized. 
The details of the subject may be left to the 
special arts., but it is important to mark distinctly 
those points in which NT presents an advance 
upon OT. 

With this object in view, our inquiry iiill 
naturally follow some such lines as these — 

I. Tendencies op Contemporary Judaism. 

1. Monism. 

2. Transcendence. 

3. Particularist Limitations. 

IL Teaching op NT. 

1. Attributes of God. 

(i.) Fatherhood. 

(li.) Love. 

(iii.) Righteousness. 

2. Revelation of God. . 

(i.) Through the Son. 

(ii.) Through the Holy Ghost. 

3. Distinctions in the Godhead. 

(i.) The Father and the Son. 

(li.) The Holy Ghost. 

I. Tendencies of Contempor.4ry Jud.\ism.— 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the intense 
and passionate loyalty* of Jews to the idea of God 
as they conceived that it had been handed down to 
them. The repudiation of idolatry could not have 
been more complete. It was this uncompromising 
monotheism which formed at once the largest and 
the purest element in the antipathy which the Jews 
felt for the heathen world, and in their impatience 
of its domination. The well-knoAvn instance of 
Caligula’s attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple shows how the whole nation was stirred 
to its depths by the threat of such a sacrilege 
(Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, §§ 32-43 ; Jos. Ant. xviir. 
viii. 2-9, BJ ll, x. 1-3). And smaller incident 
like the hewing doAvn of the golden eagle from 
the gate of the temple under Herod {Ant. xvii. 
vi. 2, BJ I. xxxiii. 2-4), and that of Pilate and the 
shields [Ant. XVIII. iii. I, BJ ll. ix. 2, 3 ; Philo, ad 
G. § 38), illustrate the jealousy with which the 
slightest approach of heathen profanation was 
resisted, 

Christian apologists have often done scant justice 
to the intensity of this faith, which was utterly 
disinterested and capable of magnificent self- 

The writer of this portion of the art. verj' much regiets that 
he has not had the advantage of seeing tiie previous jicrtiov 
before writing. 
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Bacrifice.' Those who believe most firmly that 
the Christian creed is an advance npon it are yet 
bound to recognize that it formed the base, broad 
and deep, on which that creed has been built. 
Judaism with all its faults and with all its cor- 
ruptions was yet the religion of the Chosen People. 
However imperfectly it embodies the leading 
principles of Psalmists and Prophets, it yet had 
those principles behind it. It made great mistakes 
in the estimate and in the interpretation of its own 

ast, but these very mistakes would seem to have 

een honest, and in the first instance at least mis- 
takes of the head rather than of the heart. 

A Christian cannot afford to misjudge or under- 
value the better elements in Judaism, even in that 
branch of Judaism which rejected Christianity. 
At the same tinie he cannot help seeing certain 
weak points in it — points in which it demanded 
improvement, and which it has been one of the 
great results of the coming of Christ to improve. 
This holds good even of one of its best features, 
its doctrine of God. And that in three respects. 

1. Monism. — It Avas of the essence of the Jews’ 
belief that God is One. The Jew repeated solemnly 
every day the Avords of Dt fi'* ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, J" 
our God is one J".’ A stress Avas laid on ‘ one’ to 
mark the contrast to the gods of the heatlien. 
And it is said that Rahhi Akiba died his martyr’s 
death Avitli this Avord ‘one’ on his lips (Weber, 
Jiid. Theolr § 31, p. 151). Our Lord, as AAm knoAv, 
took the same text as a starting-point of His 
own teaching (Mk 12^®^*)- ^nd yet, after all, it 
expresses, or Avas apt to express, in the month of 
a JeAV a rigid abstract idea of Oneness. The Jews 
appealed to it at a later date against the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. And it did for them 
exclude the deeper truth contained in that doctrine 
— the truth that God is not a mere Monad, self- 
centred and self-absorbed, without scope for the 
exercise of the highest affections within itself, but 
a Monad so distributed as it Avere within itself as 
to admit of a perfect interchange and reciprocity 
of those affections Avhich can exist only as between 
persons. On this side the JeAvish monotheism 
could not help being bare and dry and inadequate 
to the true richness and fulness of Deity. 

The passages of OT in which the phiral is used in reference 
to the divine action led the Jews to make some small approach 
towards the Christian conception bv the idea of an ‘ upper or 
celestial famiha or tribunal’ (Taylor on Pirke Ahoth, ii. 2) 
Taylor quotes Sanhed. 38b : ‘The Holy One, blessed is He, does 
nothing without consulting the familia mipema, for it is said 
(Dn 417), “ This matter is hy the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones.” ’ 

2. TMANSCENiym-OE.— At the time of Avhich Ave 
are speaking there Avas a marked and Avidespread 
tendency in the higher minds to Aviden the chasm 
betAveen God and the Avorld. Philosophy was 
straining after a conception of the Supreme Good or 
the Supreme Being as transcending the conditions 
of fi.nite existence {o{ik oOcrtas tvros rod dya.0ov, dX\’ In 
iireKeiPa ounay Trpeff^elg. Kal duva/xcL inrepexovros, 
Plato, Hep. 509 B). This was especially charac- 
teristic of Platonism, Avhich contributed so much 
to the thought of Philo. And a like effort might 
be seen in the Oriental religions Avhich w'ere in 
contact with Judaism on another side. It may 
not be easy to say how far the movement in 
Judaism itself was sympathetic to these influences 
and hoAV far it aa'us internal and spontaneous ; but 
that there Avas siicli a movement is evident. 

{a) Names of God. — One marked indication of it 
is the treatment of the divine names. The great 
covenant name Jehovah (Jalnveh) was considered 
too sacred to be pronounced aloud except in the 
temple (Schnrer, GJV ii. 241, 381 ; Eng. tr. 
n. i. 296, ii. 82). Besides the common substitution 
of Adonai or Elohim in reading, a number of 
paraphrases were in use, all prompted by the 
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instinct of reA^erence : ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Place,’ or ‘ Space* 
(d roTos in Philo), ‘the Name,’ ‘the Holy (Ji.e, 
blessed is He’ (Taylor on Fir/ce Aboth, iv. 7). In 
Greek the usual substitute Avas Ki^pios. This con- 
veyed, of course, indirectly the full connotation of 
J"; directly, it gave prominence to the idea of 
sovereignty. This idea meets us in a great 
variety of forms : ‘ God, King, Lord of the Avorld 
‘Lord of all,’ ‘ God, Lord of heaven,’ ‘Lord of the 
Avliole creation of the heaven,’ ‘ Lord of lords, of the 
mighty, of the rulers,’ dominator domimis (8 or 9 
times in 2 Es) ; ‘ Great King,’ ‘ King of kings,’ 
‘ King on the lofty throne ’ ; ‘ Lord of judgment, of 
righteousness,’ deiis^ dominus omnipoUns. In 
close connexion Avith the sovereignty of God is 
His majesty : ‘the Great One,’ ‘ the Great Glory,’ 
‘the Holy and Great One,’ ‘the Honoured and 
Glorious One,’ ‘ the Mighty One,’ fortls, fortissi- 
mus (esp. in 2 Es and Ajjoe. Bax). Less frequent is 
the idea of creation as an attribute of God (Enoch 
8P 94^®, Assump. Mos. 10^^’)? and that of eternity 
(Enoch 25^ 75% Assump. Mos. 10^ ; cf. Cheyne on 
Is 40-^), After the simple titles 0eds and KiJpioy, 
probably the commonest in the literature of this 
period is ‘ Most High’ {{ji^icrros, altisswius, excelsitSf 
iv v\pLcrTOLs KaTOLKuv : on this title cf. Cheyne, Bmnp. 
Lett. p. 83 f.). We may take this as the most 
direct expression of the idea Avhicli we call 
‘ transcendence.’ 

On the names of God the reader may consult the excellent 
indexes in Charles, Book of Enoch and Assump. of Moses, and 
Bensly- James, Fourth Bk of Ezra. There is less matenul m 
Pss of Sol and Test, of Patriarchs. A list of the divine names 
in the earlier part of the Talmud is given in an essay by Low, 
Gesaimrc. Schr. i. 177-186 (Schurer, L2^hZ, 1891, col. 27b)‘. 

{b) Bemoval of Anthropomorphisms. — The older 
forms of Judaism are Avell represented in the 
Targums. In these the growing conception of the 
transcendence of God is clearly marked. The 
sirimle anthropomorphisms Avhich are so common 
in OT are paraphrased aAvay. The ground is cut 
from under them at the outset, as the creation of 
man in the likeness of God (Gn is changed into 
his creation in the likeness of the ministering 
angels. God is represented as taking counsel Avith 
the angels, and creating man in their image. In pur- 
suance of this tendency, Avhere God is represented 
as ‘ coming down,’ as seeing and hearing, et(}., Ave 
find substituted the vaguer expressions, ‘ God 
revealed Himself,’ ‘it Avas revealed before God.* 
When Ave are told in Gn 18« that Abraham’s 
heavenly visitants ‘ ate ’ Avhat Avas set before them, 
the later (though in this case not the oldest) 
Targum paraphrases ‘ it seemed to him as thougli 
they ate ’ ; and in like manner in the case of Lot 
(Gu 19®). Even the ascription to God of mental 
acts, such as ‘knoAvledge’ (Gn 3®, Ex or 
‘ intending’ (Gn SO-^^), is avoided, and that in the 
older Targum of Onkelos. Other expressions 
Avhich attribute to God the conditions and even the 
passions of man are removed {e.g. the ‘ man of 
Avar’ in Ex 15®), anger (Ex 15®, Ps'lO®), repentance 
(Ex 32^®). Along Avith these changes go a number 
of others, the object of AAdiich is to spiritualize the 
realistic descriptions^ of the intercourse between 
God and man. In this AVay even Jacob’s Avrestling 
and Moses’ speaking with God ‘face to face’ 
disappear ; and in places Avhere God find man are, 
as it AA’ere, bracketed together a distinction is 
< 2 .^. Ex 14®^ ‘[Hie people] believed in 
the Lord and in his seri^ant Moses’ becomes 
‘ believed in the Lord and in the prophecy of 
Moses ^ ; Nu 21®* ‘ [the people] spake against God 
and against Moses’ becomes ‘murmured before 
o' and disputed with Moses’ (Weber, Jud. TheolA 
pp. 154-157). ' ' 

The Greek version of OT (Sept.) is several 
centuries older than the Avritten Targums as tliey 
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have come down to ns. And there, too, a very 
Bi'milar set of changes may be noted. There, too, 
we find paraphrases for God’s ‘repenting,’ for the 
descriptions of God as seen, for ‘the Lord is a 
man of war’ (Drummond, Phdo Judceus, i. 158 f.). 
The fragments quoted by Clem. Alex, and Euseb. 
show that one of the earliest Juda‘ 0 - Alexandrian 
writers, Aristobulus, whose date is placed at about 
B.C. 170-150, had already discussed and explained 
at length the anthropomorphisms in OT (Schiirer, 
GJV ii. 763 ,* Eng. tr. ii. in. 240). And Philo 
deliberately rejects all real anthropomorphism or 
anthropopatbism, though he regards the use of 
anthropomorphic expressions as a necessity, 
especially for the unlearned ( Drummond, op. cit, ii. 
12-15). 

We have thus abundant evidence as to the 
general set of the current of thought in. the 
century immediately before and imtnediately after 
the Christian era. And yet at a later date, and 
it may be to a certain extent even at this date, 
other causes were operating to bring back anthro- 
pomorphisms of a particular kind. We shall see 
this when we come to speak presently of the 
limitations imposed upon Judaism by its excessive 
self-consciousness of national privilege. However 
much it mighr avoid the conceiving of God as 
made in the likeness of man generally, it had not 
the same hesitation to conceive of Him as made in 
the likeness of the ideal Jew (see below, p. 208“'). 

(c) InUrmQcUate Beings. — In proportion as God 
was removed from direct contact with the world 
of matter, it became necessary to fill up the gap 
with intermediate agencies. So Philo : ‘ God 
generated all things (out of matter), not touching 
it Himself, for it was not right /or the Wrse and 
Blessed to come in contact with indeterminate 
an’ mixed matter; but He used the incorporeal 
powers whose real name is ideas, that each genus 
might receive its fitting form’ {De Sacrlficant. 13 ; 
ap. Drummond, Philo Judceus^ ii. 113, with a slight 
difference of translation). Philo thus explains the 
action of God upon matter by the intervention 
of certain ‘powers,’ to which he also gives the 
Platonic name of ‘ideas.’ These, again, he some- 
times calls ‘Logoi,’ which, in their turn, are 
summed up under the comprehensive name of 
‘Logos,’ a quasi -personification of the divine 
reason. This is familiar ground (see art. Logos). 

Palestinian theology did not go so far as Alex- 
andrian in the use which it makes of intermediate 
agencies ; but it, too, has and uses them. The 
most important of these for our purpose are the 
^ Memra' or Word of J", the Shechinah^ and the 
Hohj Spirit. 

The Memra is a personification, almost a hypo- 
statizing, not of the Divine Reason, but of the 
executive Divine Word, on the model of such 
passages as Is 55^®-^^ ‘As the rain eometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and . returneth not 
thither . . so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth ; it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 
This executive Word of God is constantly sub- 
stituted in the Targum, in places where the OT 
refers the action directly to God Himself, The 
introduction of the Memra is the chief expedient 
for the removal of anthropomorphisms of wMch 
mention has just been made. Ail bodily appear- 
ance or bodily action is ascribed, not to God, but 
to His Memra. It is the medium through which 
the presence of God among His people is realized. 
The intervention of God in history is conducted 
through the Memra, The Memra covers the whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, 
as manifested, as revealed. It is remarkable that 
this conception, though extremely frequent in the 


Taro urns, is not found in the Talmud. But we 
cannot doubt that it existed, though perhaps on 
a more limited scale, in the j^eriod ot the NT. 

The place of the Memra is taken in the later 
Talmudic literature by the Shechinah. In the 
Targums the two conceptions stand side by side, 
the Shechinah representing the manifested glory of 
the divine presence. The Shechinah diliers from 
the Memra as being, at least at this earlier date, 
impersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of 
the one, but not of the other. The Memra does, 
and the Shechinah does nob, take an active part 
in the redemption of Israel. The Greek equi- 
valent 5o^a is of frequent occurrence in the NT 
(Weber, §§ 38, 39). 

In the OT there are a few allusions to the Holy 
Spirit (see sep. art. ). One of the principal is Fs 5P^ 
‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,’ where its 
function is clearly indicated as keeping alive re- 
ligion in the soul, and as the special medium of 
communication between God and the spirit of man. 
The ‘ Spirit of God ’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 
source of inspiration and revelation. It is, in par- 
ticular, the moving cause of the utterances, and, 
so far as they are divinely prompted, of the actions 
of the prophets and other organs of the Deity. In 
one OT witing there is a tendency to go further 
than this, and to make of the Holy Spirit a dis- 
tinct hypostasis. This is Deutero-Isaiah, where 
we have such expressions as, ‘ The Lord God hath 
sent me, and his Spirit’ (48^'*), and ‘They rebelled 
and grieved his Holy Siurit’ (63^®; cf. Cheyne, 
ad loc.). There is hardly any clear advance upon 
this until we come to NT. The conception is not 
one that is largely used : h Trve{ip.aTL ay'ap occurs 
once in Ps.-Sol (17^^) and ‘immitte in me Spirituin 
Sanctum ’ in 2 Es 14-2. in neither case is 

there any attribution of personality. In Targ. 
and Talm. there is a fluctuating use, the tendency 
to personify being sometimes greater than it is at 
others (u^“i is both masc. and fern., but more often 
the latter, the sense of which is more impersonal, 
Weber, p. 191). The conception cannot he said 
to have assumed a flxed form at the time when 
NT literature begins. 

Besides these intermediate agencies there is the 
3fessiah (‘Son of Man’ in Similitudes of Bk. of 
Enoch), whose function is esp. that of judgment 
and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial hieiarcliy of 
angels, which, from the Persian domination on- 
wards, had become more and more defined and 
elaborated. 

The Jew had a rahiable corrective a^inst the injurious 
effects of an exaggerated doctrine of the transcendence ot God 
in the OT doctrine ot His omnipresence, though this was not 
one of the doctrines which took the strongest hold on the 
Jewish luind. ‘In the development of the Jewish religion, 
this conception of God’s omnipresence was only reached at a 
comparatively late period, and it was for long crossed and 
obscured by other simpler and more childish notions. To the 
moral attributes of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, 
there are endless references in the Psalter and the Prophets ; 

: to the divine omnipresence there are but few And, indeed, 
there is an element of i)hilosophy and of mysticism in this 
conception, to neither of which the native Hebrew mind was 
pre-eminently prone.’ Still, the doctrine finds magnificent ana 
classical expression in Ps 139 ; and it is natural that the modern 
writer, who seeks for the germs of a belief in the immanence 
of God as well as in His transcendence, should fall back upon 
this (see Montefiore in Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, pp. 
107-124). On the relation of immanence and transcendence in 
the theology of Philo, see Herriot, F kilim le Juif, p. 211 ff. 

3. Particularist Limitations. — Although 
there was in Judaism this tendency to emphasize 
the transcendence of God, and although the atti- 
tude of mind corresponding to this tendency was 
one of reverential awe, which is often finely ex- 
pressed, there was at the same time another set of 
tendencies which were apt to run coujiter to this, 
and to bring back in an unattractive form th« 
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very faults from which Judaism was trying to free 
itself. These counter-tendencies had their root in 
the overweening estimate of the Law and the 
rabbinical study of the Law, and of the privileged 
position of the Jewish people. 

The fundamental mistake of Judaism, fraught 
with disastrous consequences along the whole line 
of religious be! ief and practice, was its neglect of 
the Proxdiets in comparison with the Law, and its 
failure to grasp the principle that the Law was 
to be interpreted in the spirit of the Prophets and 
not by the rules of a minute literalism. The Jew 
believed that his Law came from God, and we must 
do justice to the strength and tenacity of this 
belief. It is easy to see how many of his errors of 
interpretation flowed directly from it. P>ut it must 
be confessed that his 2 eal was not according to 
knowledge (Ro 10-). However well meant in the 
first instance, it was often strangely devoid of in- 
sight (though from time to time flashes of insight 
may be discerned in it for which we are hardly 
prepared by the general tenor of the surroundings), 
ilut this lack of insight caused the Jew to fall a 
too ready victim to the warping effect of interested 
motive. His love of the Law as the gift of God 
became pride in himself as the exponent of the 
Law, pride in his race as the recipients of the Law, 
security in the consciousness of formal obedience 
as though it dispensed from the prolonged and more 
difficult task of true spiritual conformity. Not 
that the rabbinical teachers by any means always 
lost sight of this, but that througli this process of 
self-deception a standard which, on the face of it, 
seemed to be extremely high became in practice 
miserably perverted and low. [We are compelled 
to use such language, by an impartial study of 
Judaism in the 1st cent, of the Christian era as 
it appears not only in Christian writings but in 
the pages of the Jewish historian. Tlie Christian, 
however, should remember that, though true, this 
is not the whole truth ; there are exceptions and 
qualifications]. 

The Jew’s horizon was almost limited by the 
Law. It absorbed the energies of the strongest 
minds, and the possession of it created a national 
self-consciousness which was anything but well 
adapted ^ for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ This state of things reacted strongly 
upon the conception of God. Judaism sought to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms drawn from common 
human nature only to substitute for them another 
set‘ of anthropomorphisms, in some ways’ less in- 
nocent, drawn from rabbinical human nature. It 
expelled idola tribus, only to fall a prey to idola 
sjpecus et thmtvi. 

Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted to 
the study of His own Law, and not only of the 
Law, but even of the rabbinical developments of 
the Law. By day He ‘is engaged upon the 24 
Books of the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
^apha, and by night He is engaged upon the 6 
divisions of the Mishnah. God is even represented 
as having companions in the study of the Torah. 
At least we have, according to iaba, Mezia, 
even in heaven an assembly, like the high schools 
on earth, devoted to tlie investigation of the Torah. 
Here the great Rabbis sit in the order of their 
merit and of their knowledge of the Law, studying 
Halacha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one another and lay down Halacha ’ 
(Weber, p. 158). 

We may make allowance for such extravagances 
as this, and see in them only a play of fancy grow- 
ing naturally out of the view that the Law embodied 
the Wisdom of God. But we see how the idolatry 
of the Law tended to contract the range of spiritual 
vision. And still more mischievous results followed 
when ilie Law and all the rest of the divine ordi- 


nances were regarded as having for their final 
cause the profit and glory of Israel. 

Literature. — Much material may be lound in the larges 
works on the Life of Christ and the history and condition ol 
the Jewish People (Edersheim, Schurer, etc.), or the woiks oi 
Siegfried and Drummond on Philo (to which may be now added 
Uerriot, Fhilon le JuiS, Pans, 1898) ; in the editions of 
Pseudepigrapha, to which reference has been made above ; 
and in Taylor’s Pirke A both. But the most convenient and 
complete of all the collections bearing directly on Jewish 
thought and theology is the posthumous work of FerJinand 
Weber, formerly called System d. altsynagogalen palastinisa'ien 
Theologie (Leipzig, 1880), and in the new and improved edition 
brought out under the superintendence of Schnedermaun, 
Judische Theologie auf Gntnd d. Talmud u. veiivandter 
Sohriften (1897). Weber, though of Jewish origin, wrote from 
the Christian standpoint ; and the reader who desires to see 
what is to be said from the Jewish side will find it attractively 
presented in Montefiore’s Sibhert Lectures (London, 1892), and 
iniwrtt. in JQjS. 

11. The Teaching of the NT.— We thus have 
as the starting-point for the teaching of NT an 
idea of God very tenaciously held, up to a certain 
point high and pure, and still bearing at times, 
though fitfully and uncertainly, the marks of its 
inspired origin ; but as a rule contracted and 
petrified, with far too much of the life and warmth 
of the old belief of Psalmists and Prophets dried 
out of it, and in many minds seriously infected 
with a cancerous growth of self-love and self- 
righteousness. How did. Christianity vivify, re- 
store, enlarge, and enrich this idea? It did so (1) 
by asserting with greatly increased breadth aiul 
emphasis certain of the attributes of Godhead ; 
(2) by presenting in the person of Jesus Christ a 
special revelation, brought home in the most pal- 
pable of forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes ; and (3) by opening the eyes of 
men to the truth that God is not, as was supposed, 
a simple Monad, but that within the Oneness of 
His Being there were included certain distinctions 
which made possible a constant flow and return of 
the highest and purest affections, dimly shadowed 
in the like affections of men, and putting a crown 
to the divine j)erfections. 

1. The Attributes of God.— I n respect to 
the attributes of God the teaching of NT grows di- 
rectly out of that of OT, bub in each case greatly 
strengthens, deepens, and extends that teaching. 
The leading particulars in which it does this are 
as follows : — 

(i.) Fatherhood . — Perhaps there has been a ten- 
dency to minimize too much the part which the 
conception of God as Father plays in OT (Ploltz- 
mann, Neutestl. Theol. i. 48 ft.). Not only is the 
relation of God both to Israel as a whole and to the 
individual Israelite compared to that of a father 
(Dt 1^^ 8®, Ps 103^^), but God is frequently repre- 
sented as the Father of Israel (Dt 32^ Jer 3^* 
31^) and of Israelites (Is 63^® 64®, Wis 2^® 14^, Sir 
23^*'*, To 13^). Wo have also the correlative ex- 
pressions: Israel is ‘God’s son,’ Ex 4-^^* (cf. Wis 
18^3, Sir Hos ID, Jer 3'« 31*-^^ Ps 89^^ and 
individuals in Israel His ‘ children ’ (Dt 14^). Some 
of these passages are enunciated with full prophetic 
TrXripo^opla (Ex 4'^-^*% Hos ID, Is 63^®), and must be 
numbered among the axiomatic utterances of OT 
religion. W^e note also, that while the relation of 
son to father is predicated both of Israel as a 
whole, and mediately through the nation of indi- 
vidual Israelites, it is also predicated with especial 
force of the theocratic, king whom, Avith the sequel 
of the history before us, Ave regard as a type of the 
Messiah (Pss 2 and 89). 

There Avas therefore no lack of points of contact 
and connexion between the teaching of OT and of 
NT. And yet the doctrine of NT assumes such 
difierent proportions as almost to amount to a ne'** 
revelation. So far as the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood really entered into the popular con- 
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gciousness, it was chiefly as an item in the general 
sense of privilege. Even that had its good side, 
and this good side was the saving virtue of Juda- 
ism. But the virtue and its corruption lay too 
near together. Over Avide tracts of Judaism the 
former was very largely swallowed up by the 
latter. A new impulse was needed if the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was to retain its highest 
qualities of warmth and intimacy, and was at the 
same time not to be the privilege of a chosen few’ 
but was to be brought home to the common con- 
sciousness of mankind. 

No one doubts that Christianity has succeeded 
in doing this. From the beginning of NT to the 
end the lesson of God’s Fatherhood is p>resented in 
such mass and volume as to identify it Avith the 
very essence of Christianity in a sense Avhich does 
not apply to any other religion. And this is a 
clear case in Avhich all subsequent teaching does 
but reflect the teaching of the Founder. One of 
the leading features in that teaching is the 
(inherited) conception of God as King (the king- 
dom of God as representing His penetrating and 
pervasive sovereignty) ; but side by side Avith this, 
and in full equality with it, is the conception of 
God as Father. No name of God Avas more con- 
stantly on the lips of Christ; and no other -name 
so dominated the Avhole thought of God, as He not 
only cherished it for Himself, but bequeathed it to 
His disciples. Fatherhood is no longer one attribute 
among many, but it is a central attribute Avhieh 
gives a colour to all the rest. It is characteristic 
of Jesus that He repeatedly argues downw^ards 
from this attribute as furnishing a safe basis for 
deduction (Mt 10^a-3i etc.). 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is presented 
in the teaching of our Lord upon three planes, 
(a) God is Father of all mankind. His fatherly 
attributes are displayed even to ‘the unthankful 
and the evil’ (Lk 6^^, cf. Mt 5^®). (6) He is in a 
fecial sense the Father of believers, disciples of 
Christ. In the uncertainty which attends the 
exact circumstances of many of His discourses, it 
may be often doubtful as to hoAV far the phrase 6 
Trar^p {jjjlQv extends beyond these. Probably, as a 
rule its application starts from the inner circle. 
But it is also probably not confined to this. It is 
certainly impossible in vieAv of such sayings as Mk 
9^*^ (‘ he that is not against us is for us’) to regard 
it as bounded by any hard-and-fast line. All those 
to whom Jesus speaks are potential disciples. 
The tAvo classes run into each other. To both 
God stands in the relation of Father ; but the 
fulness of His love is naturally felt by those Avho 
have learnt to come to Him as His children, (c) 
There is, however, yet a third sense in Avhich the 
Fatherhood of God is unique. Jesus does not 
speak of ‘owr Father’ as embracing both Himself 
and His disciples, but of ^ My Father’ and ^yotir 
Father.’ In this He takes up the special sense in 
AA’hich (as Ave have seen) the terms ‘Father’ and 
* Son ’ Avere applied to the theocratic King. The 
ministry of Jesus begins with an announcement 
from heaven : ‘ Thou art My belo^ved Son, in Thee 
I am Avell pleased’ (Mk F^). And this announce- 
ment is repeated on another culminating occasion 
(Mk 9’). It is by Adrtue of this unique rdationship 
that the revelation of GodAvhich Jesus gives is also 
unique (Mt 11^'^). It contains further implications 
<^s to the nature of the Godhead. To both these 
points Ave shall return. 

All the three planes of Fatherhood and Sonship 
reappear in the teaching of the apostles. The first 
is, as with our Lord Himself, the least prominent. 
Still it is not absent (Ac 17^), and it must ahyays 
be remembered that if the Fatherhood of God is in 
the f&rst instance and in the fullest sense for Chris- 
tians (llo Gal 4«, 1 P l^’^), they hold their 
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privileges in trust for the rest of the Avoricl. The 
fulness of the Gentiles, and after it the fulness of 
Israel, is some day to be brought in (Ho 
The peculiar Sonsliip of Christ is very prominent 
in the apostolic Avritings. It is clear that the 
apostles too, and Ave m.ay say the Avhole Church, 
regarded the relation indicated by it as unique. 
It is the full recognition of this hy virtue of Avliich 
Christians are Christians (see beioAv, p. 214‘^, and 
art. • Christology). 

(ii.) Love. — One of the points included under the 
Fatherhood of God is the extension of a Father’s 
love to all Avho stand to Him in the relation of 
children. There had been a school of Pro])hets 
and Psalmists, of Avhich Jeremiah seems to have 
been a leader, aaFo laid especial stress on the 
‘loving-kindness ’ of J", i.e. the feeling of kindness 
and compassion Av^hich grows out of the covenant 
relation, the love of God for Israel as the covenant 
people. In the NT the horizon Avidens: God is a 
Kather, not to Israel alone, but to all Avho claim 
their sonship. ToAvards them He turns, not 
paternal severity, but paternal love. The AATiters 
of NT generalize this loA^e, so that one of them 
says in set terms ‘ God is love’ (1 Jn 4^). Here is 
another salient characteristic of Christianity. As 
it insists far more than every other knoAvn religion 
that God is Father, so also* is it the one religion 
Avhich lays down in this emphatic Avay that ‘ God is 
love.’ 

There are tAvo distinguishing features in this 
proposition that ‘God id! loA^e.’ (a) The argument 
on which it is mainly based is that supplied by 
the death of Christ. St. John lays down this in 
his Gospel : ‘ God so loved the Avorld, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that Avhosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life ’ 
(Jn 3^®, an enlargement by the evangelist of the 
discourse Avith Nicodemus). In the First Ep. As^hcn 
he returns to the idea he draAvs the same inference 
from the same premises a little more Avidely stated* 

‘ Herein Avas the love of God manifested in ns, that 
God hath sent his Only-begotten into the Avorld, 
that AA^e might live through him’ (1 Jn 4^). And 
it is a noticeable fact that St. Paul, to whom this 
attribute of the Godhead is no less prominent, 
rounds it also upon the stupendous sacrifice of the 
eath of Christ : ‘ God commendeth his own love 
toAvards us, in that, Avhile we AA^ere yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Bo 5*^, cf. and 

{b) The unAvavering confidence of the biblical 
Avriters in the love of God may indeed be set’ down 
to revelation. The philosopher Avho sought to infer 
the character of the Author of Nature inductiA’-ely 
from His Avorks Avould not be able to adopt this 
tone. The Avaste Avhich attends the processes of 
nature is accompanied by too much suffering. He 
might on- the AAdiole, and upon a balance of ‘for’ 
and ‘against,’ decide that the evidence for a 
benevolent purpose preponderates, and he might 
also see reason to think that that purpose became 
clearer in the progressive evolution of things ; but 
further than this he could not go. He could not 
speak of benevolence as absolute; he could not 
say ‘God is Jove.’ The belief expressed in these 
Avords is not the product of an induction. None 
the less, Avhen once it is entertained, and enter- 
tained on such grounds as those Avhieh the NT 
. Avriters assi^ for it, the phenomena of the world 
may then be found compatible Avith it. The 
Christian may still cling to his belief, and trust 
that Avhat is at present dark to him will be made 
clear in God’s good tyne* 

(iii.) Bighieoiisness . — There can be no mistake as 
to the meaning and implications of the Fatherhood 
and Love of God. The ease is different as to His 
Righteousness. Righteousness is a Avord of such 
varied signification that the exact sense in which 




it is used in any particular passage may really be 
doubtful; and there are certain places in NT | 
where its meaning, as applied to God {diKaLoaijvr] 
$€ov), has been a subject of much discussion. 

We may say that there are really four leading 
senses which the phrase Slk. deov will bear. It may 
mean (a) ‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ in general, 
including all moral excellence ; or (5) in a narrower 
sense ‘ judicial righteousness/ the strict application 
of the standard of right by the judge ; or {c) an 
application of that standard which is not strict but 
leans to the side of mercy towards the offender, 
and takes especial care of the weak and defence- 
less. Lastly, {d) there are a number of passages 
in the writings of St. Paul where it has been 
thought that 5lk. deov ceases to be strictly an attri- 
biite of God at all, and conies to mean rather a 
state of man in the sight of God. This use we 
must consider. But it will^ be best bo make our 
w^ay upwards from the easier senses to the more 
difticult. 

(a) It may he doubted whether there are any 
passages in NT where St/c. B. is used precisely in 
this wide sense (unless we regard the case dis- 
cussed below as in ehect an application of it). But 
Slk. is frequently used of men in the sense of 
general uprightness or virtue ; and this is brought 
into relation to God almost as if it were Slk. evojTnov 
a&rou, ‘righteousness in his sight,’ or ‘ of which he 
approves.’ 

In. Lk 173 'vve have XarptCuv wiru Iv x. ^tXixidtrCv^ ev&i'r/dv 

ecuTou, where evurr. alt. strictly defines hut in effect 

givea the wider meaning' to hx. In Mt it is a question 
whether the reading of most critical texts (mcl. WH) rhv 
xot) Tr,v ^iJtciiaruvfiv oturov (sc. reu tisoZ) can stand, and 
whether we ought not, with Lachmann, Weiss, and Holtzmann, 
to prefer the reading of cod. B, ry,v hx. x. r. ^ua-. oturev. In 
that case r. would be absolute ; to ‘ seek God’s righteous- 
ness’ would he an expression without parallel in the Gospels : 
we should ha\e to connect it with Is 54^7 quoted below. Ja 129 
comes under the next head, and in 2 P ll, where righteousness 
is referred to Christ, the sense is akin to (d). 

{b) The simple judicial sense, though deeply 
rooted iu language and always present in the 
background of thought, is not prominent in NT 
except in Rev. It naturally has a place in St. 
PauPs speech at Athens (Ac 17*^^). It occurs also 
in 2 Ti 4® and in Rev 16® 19-* And the same 
idea is conveyed by SiKaioKpLo-ia in Ro 2®. 

(c) The more distinctive senses in which right- 
eousness is predicated of God come under the last 
two heads, and one of these, , as has been said, is 
still somewhat of a problem. ' Both these remain- 
ing senses are certainly based upon the use of OT, 
and to understand them we need to recall the 
conditions of society in OT times. The OT covers 
a period of transition from comparative barbarism 
to comparative civilization. In all the earlier and 
less settled portions of such a period the rallying- 
point of society was the judge. It was a matter 
of the greatest moment that he should be strong 
enough to deal out even-handed justice without 
fear or favour. He would be beset by turbulent 
and powerful chieftains, who Avould make his task 
an extremely difficult one. By degrees it would 
be increasingly felt that the judge (or the king as 
judge) was the one refuge for aU the weak and 
defenceless classes — the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, the stranger ; and his more characteristic 
functions would seem to be, not so much the safe- 
guarding of equal rights, as the special protection 
of those who most needed protection. For king 
or judge to discharge this function in the face of 
all the dangers and uncertainties of his own posi- 
tion must often have required no little force and 
elevation of character. Hence ^ve are not surprised 
to find either the great importance attached to 
righteousness as a name for this quality, or that 
it came often to mean vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed or dealing gently and leniently with 


the weak. We are apt to put righteousness in 
contrast to mercy, as Marcion opposed the ‘ just 
or righteous God’ [SiKaLos] to the ‘good God’ 

; but to the Heb. ‘ just ’ or ‘ righteous ’ 
often meant ‘ merciful.’ 

These senses can be abundantly illustrated from 
OT. One conspicuous passage may be given out 
of many : Job 29^'^'^^ ‘ I i)ut on righteousness, and it 
clothed me : my justice was a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. I was a father to tlie needy ; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I searched out. And I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous, and plucked 
the prey out of his teeth ’ (ct. vv.^'^**). ^ 

It was an inevitable process that tliis use of the 
word ‘ righteousness ’ as applied to men reacted 
upon its application to God. More and more as 
time went on, esp. in Deutero-Isaiali and certain 
psalms, the righteousness of God comes to be, nob 
His strict justice, but His healing, rescuing justice. 
He is not ‘ a just God and yet a Saviour,’ but ‘ a 
just God and a Saviour’ (Is 45-^^; of. SlKaio^ Kai 
Slkcllwv, Ro 3-®). The two conceptions of ‘ right- 
eousness’ and ‘ salvation ’ are very frequently placed 
in juxtaposition : Ps 24® ‘ He shall receive a bless- 
ing from the Lord, and righteousness fiom the 
God of his salvation ’ ; 3H- (cf. 71*-^) ‘ Deliver me in 
thy righteousness. ... Be thou to me ... an house 
of defence to save me’ ; 7D^ ‘ My mouth shall tell 
of thy righteousness and of thy salvation all the 
day’ ; 98- ‘The Lord hath made known his salva- 
tion : his righteousness hath he openly showed in 
the sight of the nations ’ ; 143^^ ‘ In thy righteous- 
ness bring my soul out of trouble ’ ; Is 46^® ‘ I bring 
near my righteousness, it shall not be far off, and 
my salvation shall not tarry’; 51® (cf. *^1 ‘My 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished ’ ; 56^ ‘ My salvation is near 
to come, and my righteousness to be revealed ’ ; 
59^’ (cf. 6D®) ‘ He put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head ’ ; 
63^ ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save.’ 

In the FseudepigrapJia, spealdng generally, the 
‘righteousness of God’ is, as a rule, His judicial 
righteousness, as seen in the rewarding of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. But 
we do also occasionally find its merciful side put 
forward, as in 4 Ezra (ed. Bensly-James) 8^® : In 
hoc cnim admentiahiPur iusticia tita ct bonitas tua, 
dominCi cum mis&rtns fueris cis (jici non habenl 
substantiam operum honorum. 

It is to be noticed also that in connexion with 
the righteousness of God there arises the idea of a 
righteousness in man derived from God. Thus in 
Is 64P ‘ This is the heritage of the servants of the 
Lord, and their righteousness which is of me, saibh 
the Lord.’ And a like use is found in Bar 5-- ^ 
‘ Oast about thee the robe of the righteousness 
which Cometh from God {rrjs xapd rod Oeov 
SiKaLoa-BvTjs) ; set a diadem on thy head of the glory 
of the Everlasting. . . . For God shall lead Israel 
with joy in the light of his glory with the mercy 
and righteousness that cometh from him ’ {Slk. rj 
Tap’ abrov). 

There do not seem to be any instances in NT of 
a use of the ‘righteousness of God’ quite on the 
same footing with that in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms. But when we consider the collection of 

assages just quoted from these and from other 

ooks, we seem to he upon the line of antecedents 
of a very marked and characteristic doctrine, 
which is associated specially with St. Paul. 

(d) The Pauline doctrine. We have spoken of 
this doctrine as still constituting a problem in tlie 
exegesis and theology of NT. It is a problem 
which has been sharply accentuated in recent 
years, but, if not yet wholly solved, it would 
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appear to have been at least placed on the road 
to solution. 

In Ro St. Paul formulates the thesis of the 
Epistle. It is an announcement to the world of 
the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel 
from faith to faith {8LKaLO(rtjVT] yap deoD iv avrip [ a * c . 
rip edayyeXicp] dTroKaXtjTrreTaL €k TrtVreoJS eh ttLcttiv). 

Here the key-phrase is evidently olk. 6eov; but 
vrhat exactly does it mean ? 

A few years ago there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of the best exegetes (Meyer, ^Yeiss, 
Lipsius, Godet, Oltramare, and in England, 
Vaughan, Liddon, Beet, Moule, unequivocally, 
and Gifford with rather more qualification) in 
favour of taking Blk. deov as a righteousness, which 
though in some sense or other God’s (‘a righteous- 
ness of which God is the author,’ most Coinms.), 
yet denotes more directly a state of man (‘of 
which man is the recipient’). And whatever may 
be urged against this view, the arguments for it 
are so strong that it seems impossible to regard it 
as devoid of a substantial basis of truth. St. Paul 
appears to make his own meaning more explicit in 
Ph 3®, where he substitutes the phrase r^v iK Oeou 
8 lkcllo<jtuv7iv irl ry iricrreL. And if it is said that this 
is the view of a later Epistle, and that it is differ- 
entiated from Ro by the insertion ot €k, the same 
antithesis of 7} rod deov 8 lk. and i} i8ia Blk. occurs 
in Ro 10^, where in spite of the absence of e/c the 
former phrase can liardly be ambiguous. And 
other arguments derived from the transition from 
8lk. 6. to 6 dUaLos in the quotation from Habakkuk 
in Ro P’', and from the evident parallel in 
(where 8lk. 6. is defined by 8lk, d, 8 lcl Tria-recas;, 
K.T.X.), are hardly less cogent. 

We must therefore include in the conception a 
righteousness which, whatever its origin, at least 
ends by denoting a state of man. But, on the 
other iiand, it is no less impossible to explain 
8lk. 6, as in the ftrst instance anything else than 
the personal rig)iteous7iess of God. This is the 
sense of the phrase in the innnense majority of 
the cases in wdiieh the word is used in OT and 
in other writings outside the Epp. of St. Paul. 
A phrase so familiar and so deeply rooted in the 
common language of men could not be violently 
wrenched from its usual associations and trans- 
ferred to others without more explicit warning 
than any that is given. 

At the same time those appear to be equally 
wrong wlio (like Haring in the treatise mentioned 
below) insist that the iilirase can only have one 
meaning in such a way as to compel a choice 
between the two alternatives. When they speak 
of ‘one meaning,’ wdiat they have in view is a 
definite logical tying-down of that meaning which 
is not necessitated by language. The array of 
logical possibilities set out by Haring (pp. 14-17) 
certainly was not j)resent to the mind of St. Paul, 
nor was he compelled to discriminate everything 
that may be capable of disci imination. Language 
has in its earlier stages an elasticity of use which 
it may by degrees lose. 

To understand the real drift of St. Paul, we 
ought to bear in mind, not so mucli the distinc- 
tions which we can draw, as those wdiich had been 
actually drawn when he wrote. He really sums up 
a long previous development. He sums it up, and 
the language which he uses bears traces through- 
out of its several phases ; but at the same time 
he puts upon it a new stamp ; he focuses, con- 
centrates, aiid defines it in a new sense of his 
own. 

It may he worth while to note how the previons 

E liases of which we have been speaking enter into 
is conception. They would do so in some such 
order as this — 

(a) The broad futidt-meiftSal* meaning of St/cato- 
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(rdv-f) is conformity to right. As applied to Gor 
it is the sum of all moral excellence, of which 
He is the standard to Himself. Even when the 
word is used in narrower senses, this still remains 
in the background of the apostle’s mind, and from 
time to time comes more to the front. 

(/?) In a primitive state of society, the decisions 
of the chieftain or king acting as judge are the 
standard of right. And the virtue most highly 
valued in the judge is that of equal dealing be- 
tween man and man. There was therefore a ten- 
dency for the broad idea of righteousness in the 
ruler to contract into the narrower idea of 
justice. 

( 7 ) In such a state of society, however, some- 
thing more than simple justice was needed. The 
king or chief was the one efficient champion of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against 
the rich, of the friendless against the powerful. 
Thus in the opinion of the common people, or of 
the masses, the form of righteousness for which 
they looked was even more than justice, care for 
the weaker side. 

(8) In direct dealings with the poor and weak, 
where the question was rather of what we should 
call criminal than of civil law, the virtue of the 
judge would be mildness and lenience, not exacting 
the full penalties for misdoing ; in other words, 
treating an offender as innocent, or not so guilty 
as he really was. 

(e) Such acquittal or remission of punishment 
would be the act of the judge, of his own free 
grace pardoning the guilty. When the judge, for 
whatever reason, dismisses the culprit, pronounc- 
ing him ‘ righteous,’ or free from guilt in tlie eye 
of the law, it is really the judge himself vho, 
by his verdict, is the author of that righteousness 
or guiltlessness, and not the person acquitted. 
And the motive which impels the judge to this 
is Ills own personal righteousness of character, 
manifested under the particular aspect of lenience 
in judging. 

(^) This is the process that really takes place 
when the sinnei is indicted before the judgment- 
seat of God ; and that not merelv at the final 
judgment, but whenever his state in God’s sight 
is considered. The motive which prompts the 
absolution is no righteousness of the sinner’s own, 
hut the righteousness of God. 

(tj) When we attempt to analyze the nature of 
that righteousness, 'we might, on a superficial 
identify it with the narrower sort of judicial 
righteousness which is seeu in the mild treatment 
or forgiveness of the guilty. But the righteous- 
ness of God, as St. Paul regards it, is something 
much more than this. The mildness of a judge 
may have in it no higher ingredient than a certain 
easy good nature because it is indifferent to guilt. 
The forgiving righteousness of God is not of this 
kind. It embraces nothing less than the wdiole 
scheme of salvation, in which the central feature 
is the atoning death of Christ. The absolution of 
the sinner is no act of momentary indulgence, but 
a deliberately contemplated incident in a vast and 
far-reaching plan which has for its object the 
restoration of the human race. 

( 0 ) Tiie leading factor in it, then, is the supreme 
energizing righteousness of God, which in the 
course of its operation includes several minor 
kinds of righteousness, and which ends by attri- 
buting to the sinner a condition of righteousness 
which he has very imperfectly realized for himself. 
So that from his point of view it may well he 
called a righteousness not his own, hut ‘of ’ or ‘from 
God.’ We have seen that as far back as Deutero- 
Isaiah and Baruch there were traces of this 
conce^|jion ('o iraph rod deov StKatocri/vi?). St. Paul 
therefore was not the first to introduce it. But it 
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is a mistake to regard it as forming the whole or 
even the main part of his conception. 

Liter. ATUEE. — O n this part of the subject the reader may 
consult the commentators on Eomans, and in particular those 
mentioned above ; also Plleiderer, Pauhnisynus ; Holsten, 
Em'itg. d. Paulus; Ritschl, lieehtjertigwiig u. Versohnung. 
The stand which has recently been made for explaining S/as. dsov of 
the personal rig’ll teousn ess of God i-; associated in this country 
esp. with the late Dr. James Barmby, Pulpit Comm, on 
axid Expositor ^ 1896, li. 124 ff., and Dr. A. Robertson in The 
Thinker ^ Nov. 1893; cf. Exp. Turns, Feb. 1898, p. 217. In 
Germany an art. by Kolbing to somewhat similar effect appeared 
in SK, 1895, p. 139 ff , followed by a monograph on the subject 
by Prof. Haring of Tubingen (AIK AI02TNH Q'E.OT hei Paulus, 
Tubingen, 1S96). Further literature is given on p. 5 of this 
treatise. The German writers were quite independent of the 
English, who preceded them in time. On the history of the OT 
conception there is a valuable tract by Dalman, Die riehterliche 
Gerechtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 1897, which suggested much of the 
line of treatment followed above. 

2. The Revelation of God.— T he more theo- 
logical writers of NT clearly lay it down that in 
Christianity a new revelation is given of the nature 
and character of God. They connect this new re- 
velation, (i.) with the coming of Christ, and (ii.) 
with the special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

(i.) The Revelation through Christ . — The new 
disclosure of truths about God differed from 
all previous disclosures, inasmuch as it was no 
longer confined to a divine prompting of the minds 
of men, hut was made through the incarnate 
presence of the Son of God Himself. After having in 
time past spoken to the fathers ‘in ’ the prophets, 
God had at last spoken ‘ in ’ One who was not only 
prophet but Son (He P- ^). This distinction of the 
New Covenant is emphasized most by St. John, 
but it is also expressed unequivocally by St. Paul, 
and Ep. to Hebrews, and the Synoptic Gospels refer 
to it sufficiently to confirm the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel that the principle underlying it was 
brought out by our Lord Himself. 

We may tate two passages of St. John as typical 
of a great number of others : Jn hath 

seen God at any time : God only-begotten [reading 
fiouoyev^s with ^BCL, etc., Tregelles, Weiss, WH, 
RVm] who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him ’ ; and ‘ If ye had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also : from henceforth 
ye know him, and iiave seen him. Philip saith 
unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip ? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father : how 
sayest thou, Show us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? 
the words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself : hut the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me : or else believe me for the very 
'works’ sake.’ 


These passages might be said to be a compendium of a 
great part of the Gospel, and we may add the Epp. of Jn. This 
will appear from obser\ing the number of parallels which exist 
for almost every clause. ‘No man hath. seen ... he hath 
<l«ckred,’ ‘ he that hath seen me hath seen ’ : cf. 332 537 646 
13M 15M 1^6 1 Jn 11-3 223. ‘Who is in the bosom of the 
Ip ffie Father, and the Father in me* : cf. 8 I 6 10 ^ 
1632 1721.23. ‘Not from myself’; cf. 519 716 328 12 ^ 
Doeth his works ’ ; cf. 434 519 - 21 . 36 94 174 


St. Paul does not enlarge upon this aspect of 
the Incarnation of the Son to the same extent 
as St. John. Still, he expresses it quite unam- 
biguously when he describes Him as eUihv rod Oeov 
rod dopirov (Col 1^®), a term which he had used in 
an earlier Epistle (2 Co #) in such a way as to 
show that the conception was even at that date 
fully established. It is also implied in the iv /aopipp 
eeQv Mpxojp of Ph 2®. The fulness of the revelation 
made through Christ is the subject of 1 Co dy 
iyeviiQri aoipia hluv M Seov (cf. p4 Xpurrbv 0eov ddyaiup 
Kai 0€ou <ro<pL<ip^, also 2 ®* 7)^ Eph 1®-!®, Col 2® ip ^ 


eicrip Trdpres oi dijaavpoi ttjs tro^iay sal ypchreias dxo* 

KpV(pOL. 

In close agreement with the language of St 
Paul is He 1"^ &P dTradyaapa r^s S6^7]s Kai xapa/cr-Jy/i 
T7]s uTTocrracreiiJs ctifroV. On the exact force of tliese 
expressions (which are parallel to if not suggested 
by Wis 7^^) see Westcott, etc., ad loc. The pur- 
port of tliem is that Christ, visible and active, 
brought home to the sight and minds of men tlie 
essential nature of God. This is an expansion in 
a more ‘ ontological ’ or ‘ metai)hysical ’ sense of 
the opening words of tiie Epistle. This sense is 
too deeply ingmined in the language of NT to be 
eliminated. 

Although, as has been said, it is the more 
theological writers who lay the greatest stress 
upon this aspect of the Son as revealing the 
Father, there is one conspicuous passage of the 
Synoptics in which it is clearly implied. The 
verse Mt 11-^, with its very close parallel in Lk 
10^- (both passages should be taken with their full 
context), is in form so like the characteristic say- 
ings of Christ ; it fits into and interprets such a 
number of other passages (Mt 16^®, Mk 2^® 4^^^ 9’ 
etc.), and, while in remarkable agreement with the 
general verdict of the primitive Church, stands so 
apart from the particular tendencies of the Synoptic 
Gospels that it would be wanton to doubt its 
genuineness. To make the picture of Christ on 
earth consistent, we need to see in it not merely 
the beneficent Teacher, but the Son of God, as this 
name is understood by the writers of deepest in- 
sight. 

(ii.) The Revelation through the Holy Ghost. 
— If we look at the Fourth Gospel from another 
point of view, we shall find it dominated by the 
consciousness of a double revelation. That through 
the Incarnate Son of which we have just been 
speaking is one ; that through the Holy Gliost 
is the other. Looking hack over the space of time 
that had elapsed since the Ascension, the WTiter 
sees that a great force has been at work in the 
Church, the effect of which he regards as a direct 
fulfilment of prophecies by our Lord Himself 
before His departure. A second ‘ Advocate ’ 
(‘Comforter’ AV, RV) Avas to come after He was 
gone. It was to be a dispensation like His ov n, 
and was to be characterized hy a like dissemina- 
tion of truth, not so much wholly new truth as a 
revival and reinvigoiating in the minds of the 
apostles and others who came within its range of 
truth already taught by Himself: ‘These things 
have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with 
you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father hath sent in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.’ . . . ‘ Howffieit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you unto all the truth*: for he shall not si>eak 
from himself; hut what things soever he shall 
hear, these shall he speak : and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come. He shall 
glorify me : for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine ; therefore said I, that he taketh of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you ’ (Jn 14'-^* ^ 
16^®-i5). There is an accent about all the passages 
in which the writer refers to this subject which is 
far more like the accent of real experience than 
a product of pure reflection without concrete ex- 
perience behind it. The writings of the Fourth 
Evangelist contain no express reference to the 
Day of Pentecost and the history recorded in the 
Acts, but they contain a number of allusions which 
are well explained hy that history. St. Luke in 
like manner has no express mention of the Para- 
clete, but both his Gospel and the Acts bear fre- 
quent testimony to the work of the Paraclete 
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imdir His other name, the Holy Spiiit. Here as 
in the Fourth Gospel ^ve liave a historical retro- 
spect of facts and impressions recalled after a 
considerable lapse of time, but in the Epp. of St. 
Paul Ave are in the midst of the events, and we are 
allowed to see into the inner mind of one of the 
leading actors in them. From the language of St. 
Paul Ave may_ learn what is meant by being 
‘ taught all things and having all things brought 
to remembrance,’ or rather as he had not been an 
immediate disciple of Christ we are enabled to 
understand the 7rX'ir]po<popLa Avith which he spoke. 
He certainly felt that the Gospel Avhich he preached 
had its source outside himself. NoAvhere, perhaps, 
does this come out more clearly than in tlie first of 
all his Epistles. Writing to the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘For this cause Ave also thank God Avithout 
ceasing, that Avhen ye received from ns the Avord 
of the message, even the Avord of God, ye accepted 
it not as the %vord of men ^ as it is in truth, the 
loorcl of God, which also Avorketh in yon that 
belieA^e ’ (1 Th 2^^). This is the central principle of 
the apostolic preaching. It is the ‘ demonstration 
of the Spirit and of poAver ’ of Avhicli he speaks else- 
Avhere (1 Co 2^). And the substance of the preach- 
ing is just the neAv revelation about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their united AV'ork 
for the salvation of men. ‘ Things Avhich eye saw 
not and ear heard not . . . unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God ’ (1 Co 2^* 

Thus the method of divine revelation in the HT 
is very similar to that in OT. It is brought about 
through the action of the Holy Spirit upon certain 
selected instruments, Avith just the difierence on 
Avliicli stress is laid in Ep. to Hebrews, that Avliereas, 
under the Old Covenant, God had spoken in and 
through the prophets, under the NeAv He spoke 
‘in’ and through the Son, and those expressly 
chosen and trained by the Son. j 

Literatuhb. — On the training' of the apostles to be the 
vehicles of the new revelation, see Latham, Pastor Pastorum 
(Cambridge, 1890). Reference may also be made to the 
Baynpton Lectures for 1893 on ‘ Inspiration,’ and other works on 
the same subject. 

3. DISTINCTIONS IN THE GODHEAD.—hx the 
previous sections of this article we have had 
gradually to discriminate betAveen the operati<ja 
and functions of what we noAv call the different 
‘ Persons ’ in the Godhead. At the time of Avhich 
Ave are speaking (the period covered by NT) 
there Avas no such conception in the general mind 
as that of ‘personality.’ The term ‘person’ Avas 
just coming into use through die defining influence 
of Homan LaAV acting upon popular language (the 
distinction of persona and res appears to have 
come in during the 1st cent. B.C., shortly before 
the time of Cicero). But a long process had to be 
gone through before the idea of personality ac- 
quired an exact connotation ; and that process AA^as 
to a large extent involved in the theological con- 
troversies on the subject of the Trinity, the result 
of which Avas the formulated doctrine of Three 
Persons in One God, as we have it in Avhat is 
commonly knoAvn as the Athanasian Creed. 

It would be an anachronism to expect a defini- 
tion of the doctrine in NT. And yet the doctrine 
is really a Avorking out of data contained in NT. 
It is a rendering of these data intelligible to the 
consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole. The Christian theologian is well aAvare 
that the only expression possible to Lira is approxi- 
mate : he applies to the Avhole construction the 
dictum of St. Augustine ; he says Avhat he says, non 
ut iUud dicer etuT sed ne taceretur {De Trin, v. 9). 
But he is almost compelled to say something, and 
the deliberate judgment of the Clmrch lias been 
that he is warranted in saying so much as he does. 


In any critical study of that Avhich we call 
anticipation the doctrine of the Trinity in the NT, 
the starting-point must undoubtedly 'be the bene- 
diction in 2 (Jo IS^'^ ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and tlie love of God, and tlie communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be Avith you all.’ In tliis 
verse Ave have an utterance ot the mind of the 
apostle, Avhich he knows will find an echo in tlie 
minds of his readers at a fixed point in time and 
place, probably about twenty-six and in any ease 
not more than tAventy -eight years after the Ascen- 
sion. We are left to draAv our conclusions as to the 
belief of the Church at this time. It is, of course, 
true that the object of the jjassage is not dogmatic. 
If it had been, its significance u'ould have been 
less. It is not the expounding of any new doctrine. 
It is not even the expounding of doctrine at all. 
It is only an invocation of blessing. But the 
peculiar form Avhich this invocation takes, points 
to much previous preparation in thought and 
teaching ; it points to a settled, and Ave are obliged 
to think, nncontested belief, common alike to the 
writer and his readers. 

The peculiarity of the belief consists in the re- 
markable Avay in Avhich a group of spiritual bless- 
ings, such as man is, accustomed to look for di- 
rectly from God, is not referred to the Godhead 
conceived singly as a Monad, but distributively as 
Three, and yet Three so bracketed together as to 
be at the same time One. No graduated interpre- 
tation of the Three Names is possible. If it Avere, 
Ave should have Beings Avho Avere not Man and yet 
not Avholly God. In the Ari.an ControA^ersy an 
attempt Avas made to establish this interpretation ; 
but it utterly and hopelessly failed. 

The other alternative remains, that St. Paul and 
the Church of his day thought of the^ Supreme 
Source of spiritual blessing as not single but 
threefold— threefold in essence, and not merely in 
a manner of speech. How did he come to think 
thus? Hoav Avas it that a Church so far fiom the 
centre of things and at so early a date Avas pre- 
pared to receive Avithout question an assumption 
which to ns seems to make such large demands 
upon the intellect ? 

It was certainly not a matter of course. We 
have seen that there Avas a certain tendency to 
hypostatize the Word of God, the Wisdom of God, 
the Spirit of God, even the Glory of God. The 
Messiah Avas thought of as more than human if 
less than in the full sense divine. But all these 
conceptions Avere fluid and tentative. J eAvish 
theology had no flxed and settled belief in regard to 
them. Even if Ave add to OT the other Avritings 
current at this peiiod, Apocrypha and Fseudepi- 
grapha, the Jewish Apocalypses and the Sayings 
traditionally handed down of the oldest Kabbis, 
still we should not find anything to suggest a 
combination of the three terms handled Avith the 
precision Avitli Avhich St. Paul handled them. 

One passage there is Avhich would abundantly 
account for St. Paul’s language if we could accept 
it as historical. That is the command to the 
apostles at the end of the first Gospel to go and 
baptize all nations ‘ into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ’ (Mt 2S^^), 
This belongs to a comparatively late and suspected 
part of the Gospel. But one tradition may be later 
than another and more limited in circulation, and 
yet not be any less anthentic. Noav, the DidacM 
shows us that Ave no sooner cross the frontier of 
the apostolic age than Ave find baptism into the 
Threefold Name in full possession of the field {Did. 
vii. 1, 3). The tradition is continuous. It is 
taken up by Justin {Apol, i. 61), and, Tertullian 
expressly tells us that the person baptized Avaa 
dipped tliree -times in recognition of the Threefold 
Name {Frax, 26). The practice, then, is at least 
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very old. And it is no slight confirmation of the 
statement in the first Gospel that if it 'vvere true 
it would supply just the explanation that we want 
at once of the established rite and of St. Paul’s 
language. In any case we seem compelled to 
assume that there was some foundation for both in 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. If there was 
not, at what point in the six-and-Wenty years 
can the usage (doctrinal or lituigical) have been 
introduced m a manner so authoritative as to 
impose it upon St. Paul and the Churches of his 
founding? We may greatly doubt if any satis- 
factory answer can be given to this question. 

On the other hand, the moment we assume that 
our Lord did really give this alleged command, and 
that He really did prepare for it by some corre- 
sponding teaching, a number of other facts are 
accounted for. We find the very teaching of 
■which we are in search in many places of the Last 
Discourse as recorded by St. John (Jn IP**-^**' 15-® 
107. 10. u. with such teaching in the back- 

ground a variety of phenomena in St. Paul’s Epp. 
fall into their place which -would otherwise be 
very intractable. 

(i.) The Father and the Son, — The Epistle 
(2 Co) ends with a triple benediction, and it begins 
witii a double benediction. ‘ Grace and peace ’ 
are invoked upon the Corinthian Christians ‘from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
We observe here the same sort of bracketing of 
the two Divine Names as in the case of the Tliree. 
Although there is a distinction of names, and 
although there may he a certain distinction and 
special distribution of function, the source of 
spiritual blessing is in its essence One. 

The fact that there is this alternation within 
the same Epistle of the Two names and the Three, 
shows that the one expression is in no way incon- 
sistent -with the other. A like alternation is 
found side by side in several other of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. For instance, in 1 Co 12-^'^^ we have the 
Triad Lord, God, Spirit ; in 1 Co and 8® we 
have (in the latter passage very expressly) the 
Duad ; God [the (our) Father] and Lord [Jesus 
Christ]. In like manner, in Ho we have 

the Triad, though not formally draAvn out, just as 
clearly presupposed as in (cf. H etc.) we 

have the Duad ; and a like relation appears in 
Eph 2^^ 4^'^’ 5 18-20 compared with 1^* 

2 id . 55 06. 23^ 

Nor is this alternation confined to the Pauline 
Epistles. It is seen again in 1 P 12-3-12 413-111 
side of 2® etc. ; and it is as con- 

spicuous in 1 Jn compared with the general 
tenor of the Ep., which is constantly setting ‘ the 
Father’ and Hhe (His) Son’ over-agaihst each 
other. We may also compare Jude‘^®*“^ with 

1.4.24.25. 14-6 22(>-2a 35.6.12.13.21.22 56-I3 

7^"^’ etc. And we are further reminded that in the 
LidacM btmtism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is spoken of almost in the .same 
breath with baptism in the name of Christ {Did, 
vii. 1, 3 and ix. 5). 

There is thus an easy transition from the one 
way of speaking to the other. There is really a 
threefold usage. The apostles and early Christians 
generally speak of God, of God the Father, and 
God the Son, of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, according to the context and the particular 
purpose with which they are writing; but the 
three modes of expression, so far from being 
mutually exclusive, are, in fact, closely connected 
and correlated. And it is noticeable, that while 
there is this free and natural interchange of the 
tliree terms, no fourth term is ever added to the 
three as at all upon the same footing. The mental 
bracketing of which we have spoken appears to 
subsist throughout. The usage, although it is in 
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some respects wide and vaiied, is yet in others 
strictly circumscribed, and is legiilated by tixed 
laws. When we look into it more closely ^\ e seem 
to become aware of a giadual develcpment and 
expansion, if not in the original presentation of 
the doctrine, yet in the ordei m which the dilierent 
l)arts of it — so to speak— become consciously and 
definitely realized by the apostles and first dis- 
ciples. If (as we have seen reason to think) they 
had received fuller teaching on the subject directly 
from the Lord Himself than is contained in oiii 
extant Gospels, this did not prevent them from 
grasping the truth only by degrees, and the very 
gradualiiess with which it was grasped would 
account for some of the first statements being lost 
to us. It is the later teaching of events calling 
the earlier teaching to remembrance (Jn 14-^») 
which has preserved for us so much of this as ^Ye 
have. It is a matter of common experience tiiat 
there are lessons latent in the mind w'hicii only 
become vividly realized when something occurs to 
bring them home, or when tlie logic of thought 
naturally reaches them. 

In the case of the apostles the logic of thought 
started from Christ, the Incarnate Christ, whom 
they had seen with their eyes, and their hands had 
handled in the days of His flesh. If Christ was 
God, then it w^as certain that there must be in 
the Godhead some such distinction as that which 
we call personal ; the attributes of personality at- 
tached to Him as unmistakably as to the a})ostles 
themselves. And if beneath these there lay a 
substratum of unity with the Fewer which ruled 
the heavens, that unity must still be sucli as 
admitted of peisonal distinction. 

The language which the apostles use is thor- 
oughly accounted for by the evidence of their o\\ n 
senses, taken with the utterances of Jesus Himself. 
The keyword which is constantly upon His lips is 
the name ‘Father’ wuth its correlative ‘Son.’ 
These terms established themselves froni the very 
fiist in the Christian consciousness as the true 
expression of the iimtual relation. That they 
must have done so appears from the fundamental 
place which they had in the theology of !dt. Paul, 
in spite of all the independence which he claims 
for its origin. No better argument exists for the 
;dew that at the time when he wrote his extant 
Epistles he had already some form of evangelic 
document before him. In any case ho must have 
been familiar -with an extremely solid and unani- 
mous tradition. To that tradition it is not too 
much to say that all Christian speculation on the 
wider relations of the Godhead goes back. The 
central poiut in all subsequent argument is the 
relation of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son.’ And the difterence 
•which in all ages has marked off a loyal fiom a 
disloyal interpretation of the data of Christianity 
has been tliis, that the one insisted upon a real 
Fatherhood and a real Sonship, which the other 
has attempted to explain aw^ay. This was the 
principle at issue in the Arian Controversy. And 
there has probably never been a controversy 
argued out more thoroughly or Avith a more abund- 
ant expenditure of both intellectual and moral 
force. The outcome of it was the definite and 
triumphant affirmation of the position that the 
Father is essentially Father and the Son fissentially 
Son. The most abstruse clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed are nothing but the emphatic assertion and 
the systematic safeguarding of this. 

(ii.) The Holy Spirit, — In framing their doc^ 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as in framing their doc* 
trine of the Son, the apostles had before their 
minds a definite series of facts. There was a 
certain group of phenomena which they consist- 
ently referred to the action of the Spirit. The 
phenomena of Avhat vve call ‘inspira^ioD,’ the 
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divine influence of which they w^ere conscious in 
preaching and teaching; the special and lemarkahle 
‘ gifts ’ (xaptV/^ara)^ which distinguished in an emi- 
nent degree the first generations of Christians ; 
and, generally speaking, the felt communion of the 
human spirit with the divine, were regarded by 
them as manifestations of the activity ot the Holy 
Ghost. If w^e read the three chs. 1 Co 12^14 we 
see that St. Paul felt himself to be in the midst 
of such activity ; and there are many other allusions 
to it. The Early Church appears to have dated 
the energies at w^ork Avithin it in a special sense 
fi om the first Pentecost after the Ascension. They 
called this an ‘outpouring’ of the Holy Gliost, 
seeing in it a fulhlment ot prophecy (Ac 2^^* 

Tit 3^"). 

But how w^as it that they came to speak of the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the w'ork of fx,person"i 
That they did so appears not only from such 
incidental passages as Ro 8-®, 1 Co 12^h Eph 4^‘>, but 
still more from the great Trinitarian texts 2 Co 
and Mt 28 in which the Holy Ghost is placed 
on precisely the same footing as the Son and the 
Rather. We have seen that this can have been no 
momentary freak of language, but that it must 
have had a broad foundation in the consciousness 
of the apostolic Church. Between the fluid usage 
of contemporary Judaism and the fixed usage of 
the apostles anil their successors there intervenes 
the teaching of Jesus. And it seems impossible 
not to refer to this the impulse w'hich determined 
the direction of Christian thought upon the sub- 
ject. The fragments of that teaching which have 
been preserved for us in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
14 i 6 fr. iiii J 5 J 6 107-14) seem to imply a yet fuller con- 
text which has been lost ; but of themselves they 
are sufficient to warrant the faith Avhich the Church 
has evidently held from the first, though as the 
centuries Avent on it Avas compelled to define it 
>vith increasing distinctness. 

There are two classes of passages in NT relating 
to the Holy Ghost. On the one hand, there are 
those of Avhicli we have been speaking, Avhere the 
Third Person (of later theolog;^") is clearly distin- 
guished from the First and Second, and repre- 
sented as confronting them. And, on the other 
hand, there are passages in Avhich the Third Person 
is as closely associated Avith the First and Second. 

The Spirit is repeatedly spoken of as the ‘ Spirit 
of God.' And the relationship indicated hy this 
phrase is explained in 1 Co 2^®^* as analogous to 
that of the spirit in man. ‘ For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea,' the deep things of God. 
For Avho among men knoAveth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man Avhich is in him ? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, saA^e the 
Spirit of God,’ But 'He who is thus described as 
the ‘ Spirit of God’ is also described as the ‘Spirit 
of Christ' So notably in Ko 8®^* ‘ But ye are not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so he that the 
Spirit of God dAvelleth in you. But if any man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, lie is none of his. And if 
Christ is in yon,’ etc. Here ‘ Christ ’ takes up the 
‘ Spirit of dhrist,’ and that, again, takes up the 
‘ Spirit of God ’ (defined a little later as the ‘ Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead’) in 
such a Avay as to shoAv that, at least for the 
purpose of the writer, the three terms are convert- 
ible. Nor is this the only place in Avhich Ave read 
of the ‘ Spirit of Christ ’ (cf. 1 P 1^^), or ‘ of Jesus ’ 
(Ac 16^ RV), or ‘of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1^^), or ‘of 
[the] Son’ (Gal 4®), or ‘of the Lord’ (= Christ, 
2 Co 317). 

Again, Ave hajve to remember that the concep- 
tion of the incarnate Christ is referred to the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost (Lk 1^), and 
that His endowment Avith the fulness of divine 
poAser for His ministry is also dated from the 
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descent of the Holy Ghost at His baptism. This is 
the ‘ anointing Avith the Holy Ghost’ of Ac as 
the sequel to Avhicli He is ‘ full of the Holy Spirit ’ 
(Lk 41 ), and acts through the Holy Spirit (Mt 12-^, 
Ac 1-, He 911 ) ; He also communicated the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles (Jii 20--^). 

There is thus another side to the mystery of the 
Triune God. Although in one sense Tliree, He is 
in another no less One. There is such a mutual 
interaction, such a fundamental unity, as prevents 
distinction from amounting to separation. The 
Three Persons are not three individuals. Tlieie 
are not three Gods, hut One God. 

This is the evident drift of the data AAdiicli NT 
has handed doAvn to us ; and it is to these data 
that the later theology has sought to do justice. 
They find their most -complete and ripest inter- 
pretation in the balanced clauses of the Quimmqtic. 
Those clauses are, no doubt, relative to the line of 
thought Avhich leads up to them. Compared to 
some aspects of the biblical teaching, they Avill 
appear secondary Avhere this is primary. It is 
more important tor the great mass of Christians to 
have it brought home to them that God is love, 
that the proof of His love is the incarnation and 
death of His Son, and that He does impart of His 
OAvn righteousness to men, than that {e.g.) the Son 
is ‘ not made nor created, but begotten.’ But the 
signilicance of this latter proposition is that Christ 
is truly Son. And the question Avhetlier He is 
truly or only figuratively Son is a vital question, 
as vital now as it Avas in the days of Nicsea or 
Chalcedon. The question AA^as quite sure to he 
raised, and, being raised, it has to be answered. 
The phrasing of the ansAver may A^aiy Avitli the 
philosophy of the time, but its substance cannot 
be any other than that Avhich lias been so deliber- 
ately adopted and ratified. 

Literature, — No considerable monograph on the doctrine ol 
God as Triune has appeared since Baur s Die ehrutliehe 
von der Dreiemi{}keit Me-rischwerdting Gotteftf 3 vols-, 
Tubingen, 1841-1843, and G. A. Meier, Die Lekre von der 
Trimtat in Hirer histortschen Bntwickehmg, 2 a'oIs., Hamburg 
u. Gotha, 1844. A thorough discussion of the beginnings ot 
the doctrine in Enghsh is still a desideratum. There is an 
instructive chapter on the Holy Spirit in Milligan, The Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord (1892), pp. 1(56-226. [The literature on the 
previous sections of this art. has been given undereach section]. 

W. Sanday. 

GOD, CHILDREN (SONS, DAUGHTERS) OF, are 

biblical phrases for near and blessed relations to 
God, but used with various applications and mean- 
ings. In NT the AA’ords ‘ children ’ [TiKva) and ‘ sons’ 
[viol) are distinguishable in meaning : the former, 
in Avhich the idea of origin is most prominent, is 
the favourite expression of St. John ; Avhile the 
latter, emphasizing rather the notion of relation and 
privilege, is the one used hy St. Paul. But even 
in NT the distinction is not an absolute one ; and 
in OT, though both ideas are found, the words are 
not definitely marked oft*. 

It is therefore advisable to consider both phrases 
together, Avhile marking their various shades of 
meaning : and their significance may best be under- 
stood by examining the places Avhere they occur, as 
nearly as possible in their historical order, 
j A. IN THE OT. — In OT this cannot he clone 
I with certainty, because of the doubts and differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars as to the dates of 
many of its books. But a pretty sure starting- 
point can be found in the Bk. of Hosea, the date of 
which, in the reign of Jeroboam ii. of Israel, is 
nniversally admitted. In this prophecy the relation 
of Israel to God is depicted, first, as that of a AAufe 
to her husband (chs. 1-3). This describes the nation 
or land as a Avhole, and individual Israelites are 
represented as her children, Avho as bom to God 
are children of God. The unfaithful Avife is le- 
pudiated (2-) ; but w^hen led to repentance, aa 
described in that parable (2®'23)^ so wonder] ully 
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parallel to our Lord’s of the Prodigal Son, she pose, in elevating the notion of the relationship 
again obtains mercy, and is once more the people from a merely pliysical to a moral and spiritual! 
of Qod (2^* Ill anticipation of that blessed one. The heathen peoples, csp. in the Semitic race, 
restoration, it had been declared that the conceived themselves as children of the deity in a 
children of Israel would be called ‘ sons of the grossly physical sense, as appears even here ( J cr 2-^ 
living God.’ They are so named as born of her ‘which say to a stock. Thou art my father; and 
whose husband is J", i.e. who is in covenant with to a stone. Thou hast begotten me ’). The conjugal 
God. relation,as founded, not on nature, but on a covenant 

So, when the same figure of the conjugal relation of love, iiiv'olving duties and responsibilities, gave 
of God to Israel is used by Ezk, the actual children a foundation for the moral appeals of the proi)hcts, 
of the nation are called God’s children for the same and made possible such a transition as we see in 
reason (Ezk 16““- ‘thy sons and thy daughters Jeremiah's teaching, to a higher view of sonship to 
whom thou hast home unto me . . , my children,’ God as an individual privilege. 

23®^ ‘their sons whom they bare unto mo’). In A similar and perhaps more direct transition, 
those and similar passages, the notion of birth or from the collective to the individual relation, is 
origin is evidently the prominent one ; and in Ezk made in Bt 14^ ‘ Ye are the children of (lit. sons to) 
IG^^, though tlie Hcb, woid is ‘ sons ’ as in the pre- the Lord your God . . v.*-^ ‘ For thou art an holy 

ceding verse, the LXX like the EV have rendered people unto the LORD thy God, and the Lord liatli 
it by r^KPd, ‘children.’ As tlius conceived, to bo chosen thee to be a peculiar ijeoplc [Lc. a people of 
children of God is the same thing as to he born his own possession), above all peoples that are on 
members of the nation or community that is in the face of the earth.’ Here soiisliip is asciihed to 
covenant with God. This notion of being God’s the Israelites iiidividnally on the giound tliat the 
children may probably be traced in the words of people as a whole is holy, i.e. separated to God 
the Pharisees to Jesus, ‘ We rvere not boin of by his special choice of them to be his own 
fornication ; we have one Father, even God ’ (Jn possession (see Ex 19''’* ®). The notion of birth or 
8^^), i.e. we are members of a people in covenant origin is here entirely absent, and that of privilege 
with God and true to him. and corresponding duty is the one conveyed by the 

But Hosea also gives another conception of name ‘ sons of God.’ 

Israel’s relation to God in IP ‘When Israel was a Bt also contains a passage remarkably rich in 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of ref. to the sonship of Isr. in the song ascribed to 
Egypt.’ With this must be taken Ex' 4-^* where Moses in cli. 32. Here God is called the people’s 
God says to Pharaoh, ‘ Isr. is my son, my firstborn : Father because he bought, made, and established it 
and I have said unto thee, Let my son 'go that he (vv.®*^®), begat, gave birth to (v.^^^), led and nourished 
may serve me ; and tlio'u hast refused to let him it (vv.^^*^^). These expressions refer to the divine 

f o: behold, I will., slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ action in forming Israel into a nation by delivering 
[ere ‘my son’=‘m^ people’ in God’s previous it from Egypt and training it in the wilderness, 
words to Moses ; and there is no emphasis on the On the ground of this, the individual Israelites are 
it lea of birth or origin; for ‘firstborn’ evidently called ‘his sons and his daughters’ (v.^^), ‘children’ 
conveys the notion simply^ of most precious or (v.^^*) ; and they are blamed for their provocatior. 
beloved, as in Zee 12^^. It is the relation of Israel But it is indicated that they who deal corruptly 
to God, and the value God puts on him, that is with God are not his children (v.®), and that God 
indicated : and so appropriately ‘ son,’ not ‘ child,’ will take others to be his people so as to pi'ovoke 
is the word employed. The context that follows them to jealousy (v.-^), while the nations are called 
in Hos I H- ^ shows that fatherly training and teach- to rejoice with (or as being) his people (v.’^^). Here 
ing arc included in the notion, and in fatherly we see distinctly a moial significance attached to 
pity and love. But throughout it is the people as the title ‘ sons ’ or ‘ children of God.’ Though it 
a whole that is here called God’s son. The relation belongs properly to Israelites, it is forfeited by 
that "was before depicted as that of a wife to her them if they are not faithful fco God, and it may 
husband, is now spoken of as that of a son to his be given to men of other nations as well. Hence 
father. it is sometimes given specially to the godly, as in 

These two figures are still more closely connected Ps 73^® ‘the generation of tliy children’ ; Pr 
in the first great discourse of Jer (clis. 2. 3), where ‘ In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and 
the fundamental idea is that Israel has been J"’s his children shall have a place of refixge.’ See also 
unfaithful wife, while yet on her repentance she is the comparison in Ps lOS^^. On the other hand, the 
invited to say, ‘ My father, thou art the guide (or privilege is ascribed to Gentiles, especially in the 
companion) of my youth’ (Jer S'*). The phrase, prophecies of their calling in the later book ol 
‘ guide, companion, or friend of youth,’ is used in Isaiah. God still calls Israelites ‘ my sons ’ (la 
Pr 2*^ for a husband, and prob. that is its signifi- 45*^), because they are sons of Zion (49^'^), .who haa 
cance also in Jer 3"*; and the employment of the been married to J" though put away for a time 
words ‘ my father,’ as parallel, is not unnatural in (50^ and 54). But she is to receive children of wliom 
a state of society when the head of the house stood she shall say, ‘ Who hath borne me these ? ’ (49'^*), 
almost in the same relation to his wife as to his i.e. God and his Church are to have people from 
children.^ In Jer 3^** ‘ Return, 0 backsliding cliil- among the Gentiles sharing the blessings of Israel 
dren, saith the Lord, for I am a husband unto and enhancing her glory. Or, if tliose unexpected 
you : and I will take you one of a city, and two children are merely the exiled and forgotten 
of a family, and I will bring you to Zion,’ we Israelites, their sonship is now entirely independent 
have the people as a whole viewed as J'"s wife, and of pliysical descent, ‘ For,’ they say, ‘ tliou art 
children ; and so also in vv.***- our Father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and 
* . But here the Israelites are called children of Israel doth not acknowledge us : thou, 0 Lord, art 
God, not, as m Hos and Ezk, simply as born of the our Father ; our Redeemer from everlasting is tliy 
which is J s wife, but as taken by him one name ’ (Is 63^®, cf. 64® 65^ 66^^"^^). Even if sonship 
by one, and returning to him with personal re- is not here directly extended to the Gentiles, the 
peiitance. I he idea of physical origin has jiasscd principle is laid down which implies that. But it 
away, and the notions connected with sonship seem is not on the ground of nature oi' creation that this 
to he mainly divine pardon, protection, and in- is done, but expressly jm.JJi^t of redemption and 
J heritance. , , , ' grace,, only a redemptioiriiot merely external and 

V't J 1 ® 'vvliole passage also shows how the figure of national, like that of Israel from Egypt, h ut spi rit ual 
Itou s marriage to Israel served an important pur- and therefore nniversal. 
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In Mai 1®, J", appealing specially to the priests, 
calls himself a father and a master, as looking for 
the honour and fear ’given to earthly fathers and 
masters. In ch. 2^*^ the prophet asks, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father ? hath not one God created us ? ’ as a 
basis for a rebuke to the Jews for marrying heathen 
wives, ‘Judah hath profaned the holiness of 
the Lord which he loveth, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange godJ Here plainly the 
fatherhood is not conceived as extending to all 
men, and the creation spoken of is the formation 
of Israel as a nation, as in Is 43^ 44^ and elsewhere. 
In the time of Malachi it was necessary to insist 
on the separation of the restored Jewish community 
from the surrounding idolaters, and he makes no 
mention of the calling of the Gentiles. But he 
indicates (ch. 3^^'- that the true children of God 
are they that fear him, of wdiom the Lord says, ‘ I 
will spare them as a man spareth his owm son that 
serveth him.’ 

Thus the OT affords a rich variety of statements 
about sonship to God as asciibed to men, which 
seem to exhibit successive stages in a development 
and elevation of the idea. (1) From the first it ap- 
pears to be raised above the gross physical notion by 
the conception of it as origin from the people that 
is married to J". Then (2) it is conceived as being 
members of the people that J" has created as his 
son ; (3) as being taught and trained by J" as a 
father ; and (4) as not "constituted by mere natural 
descent, but by the fear of the Lord, and so possible 
for those who are not by birth members of the 
people of Israel. 

Before proceeding to consider how this line of teaching* is 
completed by Christ and his apostles, it will be proper to refer 
to a few passages in OT where the name ‘ sons of God' is given 
appaiently to superhuman beings. Jn Job 387, where J" 
challenges Job for ignorance of his wonderful works, he describes 
the creation of the world as being, * When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.' The 
}»avallel seems to be similar to the ucage by which the hosts of 
God denote sometimes the stars and sometimes the angels : and 
since in Job and 2l Satan, undoubtedly conceived as a super- 
human spirit, is described as presenting himself among the 
cons of God, it is probable that in all these places the name is 
given to angels, and is used to in^licate their nature, as the more 
common name ‘angels’ still retained its original reference to 
their office as messengers of God. It would indicate beings akin 
to God as being spiritual and superhuman, though derived from 
and inferior to the Creator. They are also called his ‘ holy ones ’ 
(Dt 332 , Ps 895), and his ‘ hosts ’ (Ps etc.). In Ps 29^ and 896 
‘ sons of the mighty’ should jirob. be rendered ‘ sons of God’ or 
‘ of gods,’ but It is not a usual form of the name w'hen used of 
the true God. The phrase is sometimes used in the way in 
which in H eh. ‘ son of man ’ is simply ‘ man,’ ‘ son of oil ’ = fruitful, 
‘sons of flame ’= sparks ; and as in early times the Israelites did 
not doubt the existence of the deities of the nations around them, 
they called them gods (e.g. Ex 1511 ), which was afterw'ards 
softened into ‘sons of God,’ or ‘ of gods ’ (X's 896), and then into 
‘angels of God ’ (as in LXX Ps 977- 9^. 

The passage in Gn ()i-^ has been variously understood from 
very early times, and no interpretation is free from difficulty, 
but modern scholarship inclines tb the view that by ‘sons of 
God ’ are meant angels. 

In Ps 821 6 ‘ sons of the Most High * is synonymous with 
‘gods,’ am I is applied to rulers and judges in the congregation 
of God as invested by him with power, and called to rule in his 
name. 

E. IN THE NT, — As the Bible contains no dis- 
tinct doctrine about angels, it is impossible to form 
any definite conception of the relation implied in the 
name ‘ sons of God ’ given to them in OT, esp. as the 
usage is not followed out in NT, where in the Ep. to 
Hebrew.s it is denied that God ever gave the name 
‘ my son ’ personally to any of the angels, that 
being the more excellent name obtained by him 
who is the effulgence of God’s glory and the very 
image of his substance (He P'®). 

1. The Teaching of Jesus.— While keeping 
silence as to the sonship of angels, Jesus and his 
apostles have much to say as to the truth and 
blessedness of men being sons or children of God. 
In the teaching of our Lord himself the fatherhood 
of God occupies a veiy large place, and is far more 
fully exhibited than in OT. Jesus came to reveal 


God, and the name in wdueh he summed up his 
disclosure of his cliaracter was ‘ the Father,’ He is 
the Father by way of eminence as being full of love, 
pity, and kindness, such as Jesus himself show’ed in 
his own person. And tliis love extended to the 
most unworthy and sinful, and to Gentiles who 
were outside the commonw’ealth of Israel. Thus it 
is assumed in Christ’s teaching that the blessing of 
being sons of God is not limited to the Jewish 
nation, though that is nowhere expressly said, and 
though Jesus declares that such prayers as the 
Gentiles offer are not to be made by those who 
know God as their Father in heaven (Mt 6"* ®). To 
be called sons of God is one of the blessings of the 
kingdom of God which he proclaimed, promised to 
its members, esp. as peace-makers and as loving 
their enemies (Mt 5^* As that kingdom is to 

he open to all nations (Mt 8^^}, and to men simply 
as sinners (Mt it is free to all or any to be 

sons of God, and in that aspect his Fatherhood 
may ‘be called universal ; he has a fatherly heart 
towards all men, loves and pities all, and freely 
forgives the most sinful when they return to him. 
This is the lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15), and it is a most gracious and blessed 
one. In order to be entitled to call God our Father 
we need no other warrant than that we are 
sinners, willing to confess our sin and ask his 
forgiveness. 

The blessings of being sons of God acc. to Jesus’ 
teaching are forgiveness and gracious reception 
when we come to God as penitents ; the assurance 
that God will near our prayers, and give us good 
things when we ask him (Mt 7^^) ; that he cares for 
our welfare, and that we ^0, trust him to provide 
for all our earthly needs, so that without anxiety 
about these we may make it our great aim to be 
like him (Mt ; the Spirit of our Father to 
speak in and through us when we are called to 
speak for Christ (Mt 10^^* ; and, finally, the full 

enjoyment of the kingdom (Lk 12*^-^, Mt 25'^^). 

Jesus always uses the term ‘sons,’ not ‘children,’ 
of God, thus directing our attention to the nature 
of the relation rather than to the origination of 
it. His main teaching is that we stand to God in 
a relationship in which we can trust him as loving 
us and caring for our soul’s welfare, and can speak 
to him with freedom and confidence. Plainly, too, 
this is a personal and individual relation. "W e have 
such privileges each for ourselves, and not merely 
as members of any nation or community. 

At the same time, Jesus teaches that this relation 
of sonship to God is connected with his own person, 
and to be enjoyed through him. He claimed for 
himself a peculiar sonship, speaking of God a.s 
‘my Father’ in a way th^, according to Jn 5’^, 
exposed him to a charge of blasphemy for making 
himself equal with God ; and he made our entering 
the kingdom of God depend on our not only calling 
him Lord, but doing the will of his Father in 
heaven (Mt 7^^), and tliat is the same as doing his 
words [ih. He declared that no one knew the 
Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wills to reveal him (Mt 11^) ; and he revealed the 
Father, not only by his words, hut by his whole 
character and life. Hence he invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to him and learn of him, 
and this was his call in general to all who would 
enter the kingdom of God. He desired men to see 
in his own person and life what real sonship to 
God was, what childlike trust, what loving 
obedience, Avhat zeal for his Fatlier’s honour and 
•patient submission to his will it involved, and what 
rest and peace it brought with it. Into this 
blessedness he desires to bring men, and he recog- 
nizes those- who will do tjie will of his Fath3r in 
heaven as his brethren (Mt 12®®). They are sons 
of God through him and with him. Their follow 
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ing him implies a renouncing of earthly goods and 
even of life itself, such as is impossible to man and 
ossible only to God (Mk 10-'')- Hence to enter the 
ingdom of God requires a conversion and becoming 
as little children, which in Jn 3^* ^ Jesus calls being 
begotten anew of the Spirit. 

Thus our Lord’s teaching about sonship to God, 
though it is entirely of a practical religious char- 
acter rather than scientific and theological, yet 
involves as its basis two ideas that he could not in 
his earthly life fully develop. One is that true 
sonship to God is a participation of his own unique 
relation to the heather, which is the archetype of all 
filial relationship to God, and the other is that it 
becomes ours through the impartation of a new life 
from God, in the strength of which we are enabled 
to renounce our own self-centred life. The fo^-mer 
of these ideas is suggested by the fact that while 
Jesus habitually calls God his own Father, he as 
expressly calls those his brethren, whom he 
teaches to address God as 'our Father.’ This 
shows that though he [e.g. J n 20^^) makes the distinc- 
tion between his own i elation to God expressed in 
‘my Father,’ and ours expressed by ‘your Father,’ 
he does not mean that God is our Father in a quite 
different sense from that in which he is his, for in 
that case we would be only nominally and not 
really his brethren \ but he would intimate that 
while his Sonship is indeed unique as being original 
and absolutely perfect, we partake of it through 
him. But this could not be fully explained as 
long as the truth about his own person could not 
be clearly revealed. 

The other idea is implied in Jesus’ teaching that 
God’s sons are those who trust him and are like 
him, and that for us this implies a gieat change 
of mind and heart, a turning our back on our 
worldly selves,asuch as can effected only under 
the influence of a power from God. But this, too, 
could not he made plain till the coming of the 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised to complete his 
teaching. 

The outcome of that teaching is to be seen in 
the apostolic Epistles, and in these 'we lind the 
former idea developed more especially by St. Paul 
and the latter by St. John. 

2. The Teaching of Paul.— St. Paul views 
Christianity chiefly in its hearing on the personal 
relation between man and God. Apart from 
the salvation of Christ, that relation is that of 
a transgTessor of the eternal moral law to the 
righteous Lawgiver and J udge, hence it is a state 
of condemnation and death. From that he is 
redeemed by the propitiation which consists in 
the obedience and sacrifice of Christ the Son of 
God. The truth that our Eedeemer is God’s own 
beloved Son is repeatedly emphasized in connexion 
with his sacrifice as enhancing the love of God 
and the self-emptying* grace of our Lord ; and St. 
Paul undoubtedly regarded Christ’s Sonship as not 
merely an official or Messianic, but a pre-existent 
and eternal relation to God. But in his view 
Jesus’ death is our redemption only in virtue of 
our being one with him in it by faith, so that by 
it we die to sin and to the law, and are freed front 
its curse. Since, then, we are redeemed from our 
natural state of condemnation as sinners by dying 
in and with the Son of God, who loved us and 
gave himself for us j since we live now only in 
him,, our relation to God is dienoefortli -the same 
as his, we are sons of God in Christ Jesus, because 
by faith, sealed in baptism, we have put on Christ 
(Ga' It has been questioned whether here 

and in Ro 6^ where St. Paul uses the limiting!?) pro- 
noun ‘ as many as ’ and the phrase ‘ baptized into 
Christ,’ instead of the usual one ‘ baptized into the 
name of Christ,’ he refers to the outward rite of 
■water baptism at all, and not rather to the inward 
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washing from sms by real union to the Saviour. 
Most commentators, however, considei that there 
is no reasonable doubt that by baptism into Clirist 
he means the saci ament. But it this be so, the 
apostle certainly assumes that it was received in 
faith and sealed a real_ union to Christ, which is 
the ground of our sonship. 

The sonship of believers in Christ, St. Paul con- 
nects with the OT view of the Israelites being 
God’s sons in virtue of the covenant and promise 
to Abraham (Gal 3-’^), and he nroceeds to explain 
the special privileges brought Iby Christ by com- 
paring the position of Israel under the law to tliat 
of children under age, who, though leally sons 
and heirs, have not practically moie liberty than 
servants, hnt are under guardians and stewards 
by whom tliey are governed and their property is 
managed. So God’s children, before Christ came, 
being immature, were in subjection to what St. Paul 
calls ‘ the rudiments of the world,’ i.e. elementary 
teaching by precepts relating to outward things, 
such as meats, times, and seasons. But it is 
remarkable that the apostle speaks of the (rentiles 
also as in their heathen state having been under 
such ludiments (Gal 4^*®), so that we may infer 
that he recognized a certain divine training even 
of them, as elsewhere he speaks of them being a 
law to themselves (Ro He vie^ys Christ’s 

coming and work both as giving sonship to those 
who were only servants, and also as giving full 
filial rights to those who were children under age. 
But not as it it were the former only to Gentiles 
and the latter to Jews as such; but that it ^\as 
a real gift of sonship to all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who were without God ; and to all ■vvho 
were really seeking him, in whatever nation, 
though they might be very immature in their 
spiritual life, it was the oestowal of the full 
privileges of sons of full age having free and direct 
access to God as their Father. This view is in 
accordance with the highest conception attained 
in the OT, that in Deutero- Isaiah from which and 
other prophetic Scriptures St. P<aul quotes in his 
discussion of the relations between Israel and the 
Gentiles in Ro 9~11. 

In order to bring out the privilege of being 
made sons of God, §t. Paul em])loys tlm notion of 
adoption as recognized in the Roman law. See 
Adoption. 

Among the privileges flowing from sonship in 
Christ he mentions the bestowal of the Spirit, , as 
the Spirit of God’s Son, or of adoption, who cries 
in us, i,e. moves us to cry, ‘ Abba, Father’ (Gal 4^‘, 
Ko 8^®), and with this is connected the acces.s we 
have with boldness to God as our Father (Kph 2^*^ 
3^'^). Another benefit flowing from sonship is the 
inheritance which we have in and with Christ 
(Gal 3-^*^ 4’, Ro 8^"). This means that the glory 
that is to he revealed is as sure to us as if we 
had a right to it in strict law, and at the same 
time is the free gift of the F ather’s love. In con- 
nexion with this St. Paul develops the idea that 
believers in Christ, though poor, afflicted, and per- 
secuted in this world, yet really have the Messianic 
blessings promised in the OT as those of the 
kingdom of God, because they can rejoice in their 
tribulations, since these are means of their per- 
fection, and are inconsiderable in view of the 
promised glory (Ro 5^’^^ 8^^’"®, 2 Co The 

furttrer"'irotion that*‘affiictions are *' chastisements 
sent by God in love, and for our real and truest 
good, is expressed in the Ep. to Hebrews ( 12'^"^^) as a 
special blessing of God’s children more distinctly 
than in the Pauline Epistles. For St. Paul does 
not conceive our relation to God as that of young 
children needing discipline, but rather* as that oi 
sons of full age in a relation of freedom and lo^« 
to our heavenly Father. Hence he is* not fond of 
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the expression children {r^Kva) unless Avlien the 
form oi his argument from OT leads him to use 
it, as in Ro 9’^*^. So, too, he does not use the 
iidea of our being begotten anew of the Spirit to 
describe the beginning of Christian life ; he con- 
ceives it rather as a new creation or a raising from 
death. In Tit 3'“’ the word ‘ regeneration ’ is not the 
common expression for what is generally so called, 
and it is not certain that it refers to the new birth 
of individuals. 

3. The Teaching in Hebrews. — Here again 
the notion of children is more prominent than tliat 
of sons, and the idea in ch. 12 is the position of 
young children needing education and chastise- 
ment. This writer also has in view the beginning 
of the relation in a birth rather than in adoption, 
for he calls God the Father of spirits in contrast 
with the fathers of our flesh (12^^). It is unnatural 
to suppose that he meant by these words to teach 
the philosophical doctrine tliat men derive from 
their earthly parents only their bodies, and their 
spiiits directly from God. Whether this be true 
or not, the idea of the writer was manifestly the 
religious one, that while onr relation to err earthly 
parents is physical, our relation as children to 
God is spiritual. But that he does not -'onceive 
this relation as a universal one, is plam from the 
fact that he speaks of the possihilitj >f being 
without chastisement, and so being basrards and 
not sons (v.^), here using the Pauline term for the 
relation. 

There is one utterance of St. Paul, in his speech 
at Athens (Ac 17^^' where he says of all men as 
such that they are the oflspring (yhos) of God, 
because he has made us with the purpose that 
we shall know him ; he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have 
our being. This relation is clearly not the same 
as that which the apostle in his Epistles ascribes 
to Christians when he says they are sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ, tt does not include 
the blessings of freedom, of the spirit of adoption, 
or of being heirs of God. Hence, if this universal 
relation is to he called sonsliip, it must be clearly 
distinguished from tliat Christian sonsliip of which 
he speaks most frequently and most fully. But if 
it be considered that St. Paul does not use the ^yo^d 
* sons ’ [vloL], but the more indefinite one ‘ oflspring ’ 
that he borrows this from a Greek poet, 
and that the only use that he makes of^ the state- | 
ment is to show that since we are so like God it 
is foolish to think that the Deity .can be repre- 
sented by material images, it cannot but appear 
very precarious to infer- from this ^ expression tliat 
St. Paul would say that all men are sons of God, or 
that the relation that is formed by our creation 
in God’s image deserves to he called sonsliip. He 
does indeed teach that all things were created 
through and in the Son of God, who appeared on 
earth as Jesus Christ (Col . and he declares 
in the warmest and most glowing language the 
love and kindness, goodness and patience of God 
towards all men, seeking bo lead them to repent- 
ance. If we think that these truths are fairly 
expressed by saying that God is the Father of 
all men, and tliey his sons, we may, on our own 
responsibility, use these phrases; but we should 
remember that St. Paul does not use them in 
such a sense, but means by being sons of God 
sometliing far moi*e blessed. 

The Palestinian apostles do not use the Pauline 
term ‘adoption’; hut they describe in different 
ways how men are made ‘children’ of God, employ- 
ing tliat word rather tJian ‘ sons,’ because they em- 
phasize the spiritual birth by which we are re- 
newed. _ ^ c 

4. The Teaching of James. —In the Ep. of 
James (P^) (Jod is caiied the Father of lights, from 


whom cometh down every good giving and every 
perfect boon, and to whom must not be attiibuted 
any temptation to sin, because he is unchangeable 
in goodness. Then it is added : ‘ Of his own will 
he brought ns forth by the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fiiiits of his creatures ’ 
(P^). The ‘we’ here are clearly those who. as 
afterwards said, have ‘tlie implanted word,’ which 
is able to save their souls (l-T* This reminds us 
of Jesus’ Paiable of the Sower and the Seed, v here 
the word of the kingdom is compared to seed 
having a living power of germination and pro- 
ducing new life, and the fiuit of the good seed 
is said to be the sons of the kingdom (Alt 
in opposition to the sous of the evil one. In Ja J-" 

God IS called the Father absolutely, to sliow that 
he is truly and purely worshipped by vusiting the 
widows and fatlierless in their affliction ; and in 
3®, where is exposed the inconsistency of bles.sing 
God while we curse men, God is called the Lord 
and Father; but, as if to leave no doubt that all 
men are included, they are described, not as chil- 
dren of God, but as made after the similitude of 
God. It is maintained by many that since all 
men are made in God’s image, and cared for by 
him with inflnite goodness and love, they are all 
his children ; and if they think it best to use 
the phrase in that sense, no one can object to 
tlieir doing so, and the thing meant is mo^t eei- 
tainly tauglit in {Scripture ; but it iloes not ajjpear 
that the apostles called it by the name of sonsliip, 
and it does appear that they described belie\ ers 
as sons of God in a liigher sense because born 
again by his word and Spirit. 

5. The Teaching of Peter.— In 1 P F it is 
said that ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Chiist, according to his great mercy, begat us 
again to a living hope by the resurrection ot Jesus 
Cliiist from the dead, into an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undeflled, and unfading, reserved in tlie 
heavens for ns.’ This by itself might be merely } 
a rhetorical way of saying that the liistorieal fact 
of Jesus being raised to life after his death and 
burial awakened in the souls of his followers a 
hope of immortal blessedness that made them 
practically new men, animating them wuth new 
life. But when we read farther on in the same 
chapter (1 P 1‘^), ‘ having been begotten again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God which livetk ■ and abideth tor 
evqr,’ we can hardly doubt that the apostle means 
to describe a change that is wrought, not merely 
by the impression made by an event even gi^at 
and important as the resurrection of Christ, but 
by an influence working directly on our souls, 
and making us, as afterwards described (2-), as i 
newborn babes in our religious life and relation ! 
to God. This corresponds to what Jesus taught 
of the need of being turned, so as to become as 
little children (Mt 18*"), as well as of being begotten 
of the Spirit (Jn 3^"^). It seems, therefore, to 
be in ref. to this new birth that St. Peter speaks 
of Christians calling God, the impartial Judge, 
Father (1 P H''), not as in the AV, ‘if ye call 
on the Father,’ but ‘if ye call him Father who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work.’ It is plainly not all men by 
whom God is to be addressed as Father, but be- 
lievers in virtue of their having been begotten 
again. So, too, they are called to show th^i- 
selves obedient children or children of 

obedience. Throngliout, the idea of birth is the 
prominent one, rather than that of the relation 
and privileges of sons. These are not developed 
as they are by St. Paul and by the writer to the 
Heb., the only one specially mentioned being the 
inheritance (1 P 1 “^). It is in harmony with this 
conception of believers being children of God be- 
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cause bom or begotten of him, that in 2 P F they 
are said to become partakers of the divine nature. 
Also \ve may observe that in 1 P God is distinct- 
ively called the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (1*), and the notion of our being in Chiist 
and dying with him to sin is also in the writer’s 
mind (2^'* #). The opening sentence is formed 
after the pattern of that of the Ep. to the Eph. ; 
but while St. Paul blesses God because he has fore- 
ordained us to adoption (Eph P), St. Peter seems^ to 
have expressed the same idea of sonship by divine 
gift, in the more concrete form of a begetting. 

6. The Teaching of John.— -The teaching of St. 
John on this subject combines the elements of the 
Pauline and Petrine, though it is more akin to the 
latter, and uses the term ‘ children ’ rather than 
sons of God. The keynote to it may be found in 
the Prologue to the Gospel ‘to as^ many 

as received him (the Logos) he gave the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name : which were begotten, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, hut of God.’ Here we have the right to 
become children of God bestow^ed by Christ, which 
answ^ers to Sfc. Paul’s statement, ‘God sent forth 
his Son . . . that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.’ The wmd ‘adoption’ is not employed; 
but the right to become children expresses the 
same thing in less technical language. ^ Further, 
this is said to be given to those wiio receive Christ 
by believing on his name. St. Paul had also 
wMtten, ‘Ye are all sons of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal Thus 

for St. John, as well as for St. Paul, our sonship 
to God is through union to Christ the only-hegoT-fen 
Son, and that union is eflected by faith. 

But St. John adds to this the conception found 
in St. James and St. Peter of a birth or begetting of 
God, w’hich be emphatically di&tinguisJies from the 
natural birth in every aspect of it. Those wrho 
believe in Christ’s name are they who w^ere be- 
gotten of God ; and that this^ is not done by the 
process of natural generation is showm by a three- 
fold contrast: not of blood, i.e. they did not be- 
come sons of God through or in virtue of their 
being of the one blood of which God has made all 
mankind. Neither was it by any movement or 
impulse of their own nature, whether the spon- 
taneous tendencies of its animal faculties (‘the 
will of the flesh’), or even the voluntary acts of 
personality (‘the will of man’). The contrast is 
more briefly and pointedly expressed in our Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodenius as between being be- 
gotten of 'the flesh and of the Spirit ( J n 3®). St. J ohn 
seems to conceive the Divine Spirit as a principle 
or power of life and holiness proceeding from God, 
given to Jesns Christ in all its fulness and by him 
communicated to his disciples. It is not unworthy 
of notice that Iren, and TertulL apply Jn P® to 
Christ, apparently reading the verb in the singular 
(‘who was horn ’) ; and though that reading is only 
found in some Lat. MSS and cannot be received, 
yet in 1 Jn 5^® our Lord, according to the most 
natural interpretation, is called ‘ he that was be- 
gotten of Goa.’ 

St. John seems chiefly anxious to show that the 
believer’s hein^ a child of God necessarily involves 
likeness to Grod in character and life ; and hence, 
w'hile he ascribes this privilege to the wonderful 
love of the Father (1 Jn 3^), and to our being 
united to Christ by faith (Jn he dwells most 
fully on the truth that our sonship is due, not 
merely to the gracious act of adoption by the 
Father and our being made one with the Son 
through faith, bub also- to -onr - receiving a new 
life from tne Spirit of God, wdiich communicates 
to ns that very principle of love wEich is the 
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essence of God. In 1 Jn 2^^ he says, ‘every one 
that doeth righteousness is begotten of him,’ aud the 
uniform usage of tlie apostle seems to sliow that 
he means of God, though it is of Christ lliat he 
has been speaking just before. Wherever there 
is real righteousness in any man it is derived from 
him who is the archetype and somcc of all right- 
eousness. Then, after expressing Ins joyful sense 
of the greatness of the Fatlier’s love and the 
reality of the sonship that it bestow's, he leturns 
to the subject of the inconsistency ot that soiisliip 
with sin and its inseparable connexion wuth right- 
eousness, and at 3^ he says, ‘ Wliosoever is be- 
gotten of God doeth no sm, because his seed 
abideth in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God.’ The statement is evidently an 
ideal one, describing the Christian hie in its 
ultimate perfection when we sliall he like him, 
for w'e shall see him as he is (v.^). ^ But it is 
put in the present, because that perfection is really 
given in principle and germ to all wdio are begotten 
of God even now. The impossibility of tlieir sin- 
ning is not to be achieved by any further or 
additional gift or power, but by the life from God 
that is given at the first, when it comes to its full 
maturity. That principle of siiilessness is called 
the seed of God which abides in Ins children. 
This seems to denote a spiritual life derived from 
God, wdierehy, as it is put in 2 P w'o become 
‘ partakers ot the divine nature ’ ; it is what J esus 
indicates wdien he says, ‘That wdiich is horn of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3*^). The divine nature 
acc. to St. John is love (1 Jn 4®- and this love is 
implanted in us w’hen God gives us of liis Spirit. 
So m a spiritual sense our being begotten ot God 
is not a mere metaphor, but a proper statement 
of what is a real communication of the most 
essential life of God. But, while giving this high 
transcendent view of the nature ot believers’ son- 
ship to God, St. John is careful to insist that its 
reality must be proved by the practical test of 
conformity to the moral law in the common aliairs 
of daily life. He does not allow the mystical 
union with Christ and God to obscure the distinct 
personal relations betw'een us and God. There is 
to be a day of judgment, and one of the blessings 
of the children ot God is to have confldence m 
that day, and not to be ashamed before Christ at 
his coming. In the present life the relation of 
the children of God to him as their Father, im- 
plies confession of sin and prayer for others as 
well as themselves, and requires perfect truth and 
frankness. The blessings of sonsliip to God are 
summed up by St. John in the one great idea of 
eternal life. 

The W'orld outside of Christ is described as lying 
in the evil one (1 Jn 6^^), of the evil one, cliildren 
of the devil (3^^) ; hut Christ is the propitiation for 
the whole world (2-^) ; and as the love of (xod.is 
manifested in sending his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins (4^^^), it is implied that God’s tatherly 
love has a universal aspect, though all men are not 
really, in St. John’s view, God’s children. 

Litbratuee-— The subject of our sonship to God has not been 
much discussed until recent times, though it came incidentally 
into consideration in connexion with the Sonship of Christ, as 
in Athanasius’ Orat. agsL Arians (esp. Or. ii.), and in the 
systems of theology, as in Calvin’s Inst, (i, xiv. 18, ii. xiii, 1, 
III. ii. 2S), and practical treatises, as Thomas Goodwin’s On 
the Work of the Holy GhosL In modern times such writers 
as F. D. Maurice, F. W. Eohertson, etc., have made great 
use of the idea that all men are children of God, to exclude 
the doctrine of God’s judicial dealings. R. S. Oandlish discussed 
the subject in his Cunningham Lectures on the Fatherhood 
of Godt maintaining that sonship belongs to believers, and is 
founded on that of Christ. T. J . Crawford in his Fatherhood 
of God critidsed these positions, and maintained a twofold son- 
ship — one universal, founded on Creation, and another special, 
bestowed on believers in Christ. Another wmrk that appeared 
at the same time is The Bimne Fatherhood, by C. H. H. Wright, 
taking mainly Dr. Oandlish’s view. The other side is strrnglj; 
maintained in A. M. Fairhairn’s Christ in Modern Thcuogy, 





In these discussions the subject was connected more or less 
with far-reaching questions of systematic theology, and the 
notion of sonship to God plays an important part in the JDog- 
'Kiatik of R. A. Lipsius. Its exegetical discussion belongs pro- 
perly to the Bib. Theol. of the NT, and reference may be made 
to the works, on that subject, of Schmid, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
also to Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, and to Bruce’s The Kingdom 
of God and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. There is a 
very interesting special study of St. Paul’s conception of adoption 
in relation to Rom. law by W. E. Ball in the Contemp. liev. 
Aug. 1891. J. S. CaNDLISH. 

GOD FORBID.—See Forbid. 

GODHEAD. — This word occurs three tinges in AY. 
Ac 17-^ ‘ We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device’ (Gr. to doiov) ; Eo ‘For the 
invisible things of him from tlie creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ’ (Gr. 6€l6t7}s) ; Col 2^ ‘ For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ’ (Gr. deorigs). 
In each case the Gr. word is appropriately em- 
ployed, and the one could not have been used for 
the other, so that to give ‘ Godhead ’ as the tr“ of 
them all is most unhappy. 

In Ac 17-^ rb deiov, ‘the Divine,’ is chosen by 
St. Paul in his speech to the Athenians as a 
familiar philosopliical expression which enables him 
to carry their thoughts easily with him. Even 
they, with scarcely a personal conception of God, 
ought not to debase their conception to the level 
of men’s handiwork. Hence EVm ‘that which is 
divine ’ is better than text ‘ the Godhead,’ though 
‘ the Divine ’ would have been better. Wyc. errs 
on the other side when he offers ‘ godly thing ’ (after 
Yulg. Divimtm). Tindale gave ‘godhed,’ and was 
followed by all the Versions except the Ehemish, 
which has" ‘the Divinitie,’ though ‘Godhead’ is 
given as an alternative in the Annotation to 
the verse. The Gr. expression occurs nowhere 
else in biblical Greek, though the adj. Belos 
is common in LXX and occurs in 2 P ^ (E Y 
‘ divine ’h 

Lightfoot (on Col 2^) expresses the difference 
between deibrTjs and Oejrrjs thus : BeLLrrjs is the 
quality, deoT'ys the essence of God. The distinction 
is best seen by observing that de’jrris comes from 
de'js ‘ God,’ while dajriqs comes from doios ‘ Divine.’ 
Therefore Sanclay - Headlam (on Eo 1^^) more 
happily : = Divine Personality, 6€l6t7)s= 

Divine nature and properties (ef, Bengel [on Col 
2^] : ‘ Non modo divince virtu tes, sed ipsa divina 
natura,’ and see Trench, NT Synonyms, p. 6ff.). 
It is at once seen how appropriately St. Paul uses 
BeLbT'fis in Eo 1=^** where he speaks of such attributes 
of God as can he read in the book of Nature ; and 
how appropriately Bejr'qs in Col 2^ where he asserts 
of the Son that in Him dwells the fulness of the 
entire (revealed and unrevealed) Personality of 
Godi, The Latin Versions ,were forc^^ to use 
divinitas for both words. But its insufficiency to 
represent BeLriis was early felt, and Augustine says 
{De Civ, 1)6% vii. 1) : ‘ Hanc divinitatem vel, ut 
sic dixerim, deitatem : nani et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi Bebr'qra appellant.’ The same 
feeling is now finding expression in English, and 
theologians prefer to speak of the Deity rather 
than of the Divinity of Christ, since the former 
word alone gives Him the full Personality of God. 
The Eng. Versions from Y^yclif to AV make no 
distinction, but use ‘ Godhead ’ at both places, ex- 
cept that the Ehem. NT has ‘ Divinitie ’ at Eo 
Yet Beza (on Col 2®) had shown the distinction ; 
‘ Non dicit, ttjv BedyrTjra, id est divinitatem, sed 
BeoTTjra, id est deitatem.’ Luther also was content 
with ‘Gottheit’ for both words; hut De Wette 
gives ‘ Gottliclkeit ’ for Beibrrjs ; while Weizsacker 


gives ‘ Gottesgiite. EY has ‘ divmity, retaining 
‘ Godhead ’ for Bebrrjs. 

Each word occurs once only in NT. Nor is flicV-vj? found ia 
LXX, and flsicV'/jf only once, Wis IS® (asairoji tsj? fetTTj'ros' i» 

6, wave « InQivnrd, AV ‘and with one consent made a holy law,’ 
AVm*‘or a covenant of God or league,^ RV ‘and v^ith one 
consent they took updn themseh es the covenant of the divine 
law,’ RVm ‘ Gr. law of dicineness ’). On this Westcott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, p. Ill f.) draws attention to ‘ the care taken 
by the Revisers to represent words of a single occurrence in the 
original by words ot single occurrence tn the Eng. version.’ 
Besides ‘ divinity ’ in Ro 1^® for deicrm and ‘ Godhead ’ (for which 
he seems to prefer ‘deity’) in Col 2® for he mentions 

‘apparition’ for 0 avrx<rjux Mt 1426, Mk ‘awe’ for oios He 
122S ; ‘ billows ’ for ruXoi Lk 2125 ; ‘ concealed ’ for trapccxet- 
XCrricrBeti Lk 9^5 ; ‘ conduct ’ tor Lyuyi 2 Ti 31® ; ‘ confute ’ for 
lictnot'ziXiyxie-Qce.t Ac 182!^ ; ‘ demeanour ’ for »«!•.-« Tit 2^ ; 
‘discipline’ for aru^pavtoriJio; 2 Ti 17 ; ‘disrepute’ for ^-sXiyiMci 
Ac 19^ ; ‘ effulgence ’ for ^'raCyete-uM He 1® ; ‘ goal ’ for 
Ph 314 ; ‘ impostor ’ for ya/,i 2 Ti 31^ ; ‘ to interpose ’ for 
He 617 ; * justice ’ for % AIxt] Ac 284 ; ‘ to moor ’ for 'rpceropu.ZicBa.i 
Mk 653 j * sacred ’ for Upc? i Co 913, 2 Ti 315 ; ‘ to shudder ’ for 
0 phra-uv Ja 21® ; ‘ stupor ’ for xa-rMulis Ro llS ; ‘ to tram ’ for 
iru 0 pov'i^m Tit 24 ; ‘ tranquil ’ for r.ptptcs 1 Ti 22 ; ‘ undressed ’ for 
ayv(x. 06 S Mt 916, Mk 221; and ‘without self-control’ tor a-xpstTvs 
2Ti33. 

In modern English the word ‘ Godhead ’ is mostly 
confined to a neuter sense, as if it were the proper 
tr“ of TO BeXov, and of that alone. In older English 
it was a synonym for ‘ divinity,’ \vhich, as we have 
seen, was not distinguished, as it is scarciely distin- 
guished yet, from ‘ deity. ’ The Ehem. NT lias the 
marg. note to Jn 6*^^^ ‘ Heretikes beleeve not the 
real presence because they see bread and wine, as 
the Jewes believed not his Godhead because of the 
shape of a poore man.’ Tindale {Wo7'ks, i. 200) 
speaks ironically of ‘ the Pope’s godhead.’ And 
Chaucer {Knightes Tale, 1523) uses the word as a 
syn. for ‘deity’ — 

* If so be that my youthe may deserve, 

And that my might be worthy for to serve 
Thy godhede, that I may been oon ot thyne. 

Than preye I thee to rewe upon my pyne.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GODLESS. — This word is found but once in AY, 

2 Mac 7^ ‘ 0 godless man ’ ; Gr. Sb avaa-Le ; EY ‘ 0 
unholy man,’ as EV translate the same adj. in 1 Ti 
1 ^, 2 l^i its only occurrences in NT. 

But EY has given ‘ godless ’ as the tr^ of 
Mnepk, in preference to AY ‘hypocrite’ in Job 
1316 1534 I'js 205 27® 34^ 36^^ Pr IP, Is 33^-*; 
and the same translation might have been given 
in the three remaining passages : Is 9^^ ( AV ‘ hypo- 
crite’); 10®, Ps 35^® (AY ‘hypocritical’), where, 
however, EY gives ‘profane.’ For there is no 
doubt that ‘ hypocrite,’ though it is the tr^ of all 
the versions since Wyclif, misses the meaning. 
The verb is used in the Qal in the sense of ‘be 
polluted,’ whether of land (Is 24®, Jer 3b Ps 100®^ 
so tr^^ in EY, except Is 24® AY ‘defile,’ bnt Mic 
4)^ of Zion, EV ‘defile’) or of persons (Jer 23^b 
EY ‘ be profane ’) ; and in the Hiphil ‘ to pollute ’ 
of land (Nu AY ‘ pollute defile,’ Jer 3^ 

AY ‘ pollute,’ ‘3? AV ‘ d^lc,’ EY always ‘ pollute ’), 
and of persons (Dn IP- AV ‘corrupt,’ EV ‘per- 
vert,’ EYm ‘make profane’). Hence the idea of 
the adj. is separated from God so as to be openlj 
hostile ; not ‘hypocritical,’ but ‘ profane,’ ‘godless.’ 
There are t\vo substantives, each of which occurs 
once, Is 32® (AY ‘ hypocrisy,’ EY ‘profaneness'), 
and nin Jer 23^® (AV ‘ profanene^s,’ AVni ‘ hypi» 
crisy/ EY ‘profaneness’). J. Hastings. 

GODLINESS is in NT the equivalent of the Gr. 
term (1 Ti 2" 3^« 47- s 6®- ®- ®- 'b 2 Ti 3®, Tit i\ 

also Ac 3^^ [EV], 2 P P*®*"^ 3^b» except in one pas- 
sage ( 1 Ti 2^®), where Beoa-i^eia is used. ‘ It properly 
denotes,’ says Ellicott, ‘only “well-directed 
reverences ” (Trench, Synon. § 48), but in the NT 
is practically the same as BeoacfieLa, and is well 
defined by Tittmann {Synon. i. p. 146) as “vis 
pietatis in ipsfi viU vel extem§ vel internfi ” (cf 
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Eusebius, Prcep. Evanff. i. p. 3). Thus, then, ei5<r^- 
Baa conveys the idea, not of an “inward, inherent 
holiness,” but, as Alford (on Ac 3^^) correctly 
observ^es, of an “operative cuitive piety” ’ [Pastoral 
Epistles, p. 27). The substantive is used by St. 
Paul only in the Pastoral Epistles ; and Pfleiderer 
[Paidinism, En<^. tr. ii. 210) maintains that in 
these writings, the Pauline authorship of which he 
denies, evori^aa takes the place of the Pauline 
TriVris as 'the fundamental idea of the Christian 
holy life,’ Weiss, however, denies this, and holds 
that ‘ as €v<ri^€ta occurs along with xio-ris (1 Ti 6^^), it 
is clear that it must rather be the basis of life 
from which true faith springs’ (Bib. TheoL of NT, 
Eng, tr. ii. 129), St. Paurs use of the term ‘un- 
godly ’ {dcre^-qs), in Ko 4-’^ 5‘*, as descriptive of all 
mankind apart from Christ, would suggest that 
the more distinctively Christian sense of the term 
‘ godly ’ is to be preferred in St. Paul’s letters, as 
equivalent, not to reverence for (iod generally, but 
to the Christian feeling towards God as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, in 
Ac 10^*^ the adjective translated ‘devout,’ 

is used to describe a man who, though a worshipper 
of God, was not even a Jewish proselyte. In the 
Sept. eiWjSeca is used in some i)assages (Pr P, Is 
11-) as the equivalent of the phrase ‘the fear of 
tlie Lord,’ but in otliens (Gii20^^ Job2S^^). 

Thoughout the OT man’s duty towards God is 
defined fearing God (Schultz, OT TheoL Eng. 
tr. ii. p. 55) ; and in the ‘ Wisdom ’ literature the 
fear of the Lord is assumed as the funda- 

mental principle of piety and morality (Job 28-^, 
Fs 1 Ipo, Pr 17 8^3, Ec 12H See Oehler’s OT TheoL 
Eng. tr. ii. p. 440). For the use of the adjective 
or adverb ‘godly’ in 2 Ti 3^'-^, Tit 2'-, 2P 2^ see 
the following article. Elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
letters the same word is used in AV to render 
either the genitive Beou (2 Co 11-, 1 Ti P) or 
the phrase Kard debv (2 Co 7^* ^^) ; while in 3 Jn ® 

‘godly sort’=d|i6Js roC BeoO, a use of the adjective 
whicli the meaning of the substantive does not 
warrant; and it is to be regretted that the RV 
retains this rendering in some passages. It must 
be added that in some OT passages (Ps 4*^ 12^ 32^) 
the adjective ‘godly’ is used to render the Heb. 
word I’Di?, which not only describes God’s relation 
to man, but also describes the mutual rela- 
tions of men (see Cheyne, Hosca, 62n.) ; and the 
use of this word shows that the OT phrase ‘ the 
fear of the Lord ’ does not mean any slavish dread 
of God, but a reverence which does not exclude 
love.^ The NT godliness also means a reverence 
that includes all the emotions which the revelation 
of God in Christ inspires. A. E. Garvie. 

GODLY is used both as an adj. and as an ad- 
verb. ^ The adj, occurs only four times in OT : 
(1) thrice as tr^^ of I’prt, which is properly ‘kind,’ 
but from the prominence of this quality in God, 
and in them that are like Him, comes to mean 
‘ pious,’ ‘ godly ’ ; so Ps 32®, and as subst. ‘ the 
godly man ’ Ps 12^ ; and (2) once as tr*' of 
‘God,’ Mai 2^^ ‘a godly seed,’ lit., as AVm ‘a 
seed of God.’ The proper equivalent of ‘godly’ 
in Gr. is which in Sirach is one of the 

elmi'acteristics of the ‘ wise man ’ (6 (ro4>js), as dis- 
tinguished froni the ‘fool’ (6 gwpjs) who is 
‘godless’ ; and in the plur. this practically becomes 
a subst. equivalent to ‘the Wise.’ Tims Sir 
3926. 27 f principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life are water, fire, iron, and salt, flour of 
wheat, honey, milk, and the blood of the grape, 
and oil, and clothing. All these things are for 
good to the godly (rots eijcrejS^crty) ; so to the sinners 
(rois afiafyruiXoh) they are turned into evil.’ This 
word, ’vvhich oermrs thrice in NT, is only once tr^ 
* godly ’ 2 P 2^ ‘ The T-ord krioweth how to deliver 


the godly out of temptation ’ (evere^eLs) ; in Ac 10®* ^ 
it IS tr'^ ‘ devout ’ by both AV and RV, the word 
being applied to Cornelius and to one of his 
soldiers. The TR gives in Ac 22^- in re- 

ference to Ananias, but edd. after the best MSS 
prefer which elsewhere (Lk 2-'\ Ac 2"' 8-^) 

is tr'^ by EV ‘devout,’ as here. In He 12-*^ the 
subst. edXd^eia is tr^^ ‘ godly fear,’ for which RV gi\ ea 
‘ reverence,’ RVm ‘ godly fear.’ But in 5’ (the only 
other occurrence of the Greek word) RV tr. dxo rijs 
‘for his godly fear,’ AV ‘ in that he feared.’ 
(See this passage discussed in Expos. Tunes, vi. 
434, 522 ; vii. 4, 118, 502), In 2 Co IP’, 1 Ti V 
‘ godly ’ is the tr** of Bejs ‘ God ’ (cf. Mai 2^’''* above) ; 
thus 2 Co 1^- ‘ in simplicity and godly sincerity ’ (ir 
dTrXur^Ti [edd. dytST-rjrL] Kal eiXa'piJ'e/a [T WH Oeov 
[edd. rod deoi;lRV‘ in holiness and sincerity of God ’) ; 
11- ‘ I am jealous over you with godly jealousy’ [Oeov 
t7)X(p, RV ‘with a godly jealousy,’ RVm ‘ Gr. a 
jealousy of God') ; 1 Ti P ‘ Neither give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying {oiKobopiav) which is in 
faith ’ (RV ‘ a dispensation of God,’ olKouoixiau deed, 
RVm ‘a stewardship of God’). The AV of 1611 
omits ‘ godly ’ from the last passage (evidently by an 
oversight, for it is found in all the vepioiis from 
Tindale to the Bishops), and it was not inserted till 
1638. Wyc. has ‘ edificacioun of god,’ and Rlieni. 

‘ the edifying of God,’ after Vulg. ‘ mdilicationem 
Dei.’ Elsewhere ‘ godly ’ as an adj. is the tr** of 
some attributive phrase in the original. In 2 Co 7® 

‘ after a godly manner,’ 7^'^ ‘ godly,’ and 7^^ ‘ after a 
godly sort,’ all represent /card dejv ‘ according to God’ 
as AVm (RV changes 7^ into ‘ after a godly sort’) ; 
and in 3 Jn ** ‘after a godly sort’ stands for d^ews 
rov deov, lit. ‘worthily of God,’ as II V. 

As an adverb ‘ godly ’ was once in common use, 
as Tindale, Pent. ‘ A prologe’ (Moinbert’s ed. p. 12), 
‘Every man must worke goilly and truly to the 
uttermoste of the power that god hath geven him : 
and yet not truste therein ’ ; and Preface to A F, 
1611, p. 5, ‘ The godly-learned were not content to 
have the Scriptures in the Language which them- 
selves understood.’ ‘Ungodly’ was used in the 
same way, as Mt 22® Tind. ‘ The remiiaunt t{)ke 
his servantes and in treated them ungodly and 
slewe them ’ ; and T. Lever, Sermons (Arber's ed. 
p. 118), ‘ Do ye not se bow that prebendes whiche 
were godly founded as moste convenient and neces- 
sarye lyvyngs for preachers to healp the byshoppes 
and the persons too enstructe the people, be now 
ungodly abused to corru^te the byshoppes ? ’ But 
there was a feeling against using the same form 
as adj. and adverb. Hence ‘godlily’ was sometimes 
used, as Knox, Hist. 136, ‘That by bis grave 
counsell, and godly exhortation, be would animate 
her Majestie constantly to follow that which 
godlily she had begun ’ ; and sometimes the word 
was avoided. In Pr. Bk., Collect for Good Friday, 
‘That every member . . . may truly and godly 
serve thee ’ is found in all edd. from 1549 to 1662, 
but in the Scotch Litur^ ‘godly’ was changed 
into ‘ worthily.’ ‘ Godly’ is used as an adv. thrice 
in AV, 2 Mac 12^® ‘ there was great favour laid up 
for those that died godly’ (ger’ RV ‘in 

godliness,’ RVm ‘on the side of godliness’) ; 2 Ti 
3^2, Tit 2^- J. HASTINGS. 

GOD, SON OF.— See Son of God. 

GOD, SONS OF.— See God, Children of. 

GOEL (Avenger of Blood).— ‘G oel’ (Heb. Vks 
^O'el) is an important technical term of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. The primary meaning of the root 

* For examples of the way in which RV has endeavoured tc 
express this idiom (originally Hebrew) hi English, see Westeont 
Lessons ofJiVofMT. p. 32 ff. 
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is ‘to make a claim,’ vindicay'e, in the sense 
of claiming something that lias been lost or for- 
feited, ‘to resume a claim or right which has 
lapsed’ (Driver); hence the god is etymologically 
‘the claimant,’ vindex, in practice ‘the next of 
kin.’ We shall consider the rights and privileges 
of the goel, (i.) in civil and (ii.) in criminal law. 

i. In C'vil law the following were tlie chief rights 
and responsibilities of the goel, {a) When, through 
stress of circumstances, a Hebrew was compelled 
to sell part of his patrimony, it was the duty of 
‘his kinsman that is next to him’ (RV) — in or- 
dinary language his next of kin — ‘ to redeem (“jn*:) 
that which his brother had sold ’ (Lv 25-^). This 
duty is in accordance with one of the fundamental 
ideas at the basis of the Hebrew law of real estate, 
by which land was the inalienable property of the 
clan (nnp^o). According to the priestly legislation, 
indeed, the clan or tribe was in its turn the feu- 
datory of J", from whom, as the real owner of the 
soil, the land was held in fee (Lv 25-*^). In the 
particular case under consideration, the various 
degrees of kinship are not stated, but they were 
no doubt identical with those laid down for the 
analogous case next to be considered (under 6) ; 
that IS, the right of redemption (n^xj d 2 ;’D Jer 32'^) 
ai)pertained first to full brothers of the vendor ; 
whom failing or who renouncing, it passed to his 
uncles on the father’s side ; whom failing, to their 
sons, ix. the vendor’s cousins on the father’s side ; 
whom failing, to ‘any that is nigh of kin unto him 
of his family’ Lv 2p'‘^). From the historical 

instance of the purchase liy Jeremiah of his cousin 
Hananiel’s property in Anathoth (Jer 32^'i^), it 
appears that the goel, or next of kin, had the 
right of pre-emption, or the right to the refusal 
of the property before it was exposed in the open 
market, as \vell as the right of redemption alter 
it had been sold. In either case the prophet was 
his cousin’s god. Under this head, as it seems to 
us, must be placed the mucli-disputf^d case of Ruth 
the IMoabitess (which many authorities regard as 
a case of levirate marriage), for the first and chief 
part of the transaction before the elders of the 
city (Ru #^*) is clearly the redemption of ‘the 
paicel of land which was our brother Elimelech’s’ 
(T**"^). To this, tli^ primary duty of the goel, the 
taking of Ruth in marriage is to be regarded as 
subordinate. Nothing is said of the precise rela- 
tionship subsisting between Naomi — who here, 
contrary to the Rentateuclial laws, appears as her 
husband’s heir — and the true god, nor between 
him and Boaz, to whom, on the former renouncing, 
riie righr of redemption fell. Throughout the 
Bk. of Ruth our translators have rendered the 
Hebrew gd'U by ‘ kinsman.’ 

{h) A second duty of the goel in civil law was to 
redeem, not the property, but the person, cf his 
kinsman, in the event of the latter being com- 
pelled by poverty to sell himself as a slave to a 
stranger or a sojourner (Lv 25^^“*^). The order in 
which kinship was to he reckoned has already 
been given. For the details of the transactions 
under this and the foregoing head, see the art. 
Jubilee. From this function of the goel as a 
ledeemer’ there has proceeded an extensive use 
of the verb ga^al in the sense of ‘redeem,’ with 
God Himself for the suhj'ect. Thus God is said 
to redeem Israel from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 
6'* Ps 14? etc. ) and from exile in Babylonia. 
The idea of J" as His people’s goel is a special 
characteristic of Beutero-Isaiah (4F'^ 43^‘* 44®’ ^ and 
oft. ), as is the correlated idea of His people as the 
redeemed (o'^^ix-i) of J" (5F® 62^^ 63^, cf. 35^). 

(c) A third duty of the goel is mentioned in- 
cidentally in the course of an ordinance supple- 
menting a previous law regarding certain cases 
of restitution (Lv MT 5’-^"^®). The new law 


provides for a case wdiere the injured person may 
have died before payment of the conscience-money; 
in which case tlie money, it is assumed, is to be 
paid to the goel of the deceased (Nu 5®). wliom 
tailing, to the priest. 

ii. In criminal law the next of kin had laid 
upon him the duty of enfoiclng the claim for 
satisfaction for the blood of a muidered kinsman ; 
in this capacity he received the special name of 
the gjel had-darn, ‘the avenger (AV also ‘re- 
venger ’) of blood.’ The custom of blood-ievenge, 
as it is called, is almost world- wide in its range, 
and is especially characteristic of society in a cer- 
tain stage of its development (see esp. the work 
of A. H. Post, Enticichdungsqeschkhte des Fcnni- 
lienrechts, §§ 15-18 ‘Die Biutraclie,’ with the 
modern literature on p. 113). It rests nitimately 
on the two fundamental principles of the .sacred- 
ness of human life (cf. Gn ‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ’), and 
the solidarity of the clan or tribe in primitive 
societies. When, wdth the advance of civilization 
and the gradual evolution of the state, the duty 
of safeguarding the rights of the community passes 
to the state, blood-revenge is obsolescent or ob- 
solete, Hence blood-i'evenge as practised by im- 
perfectly organized communities has often been 
compared to war waged by modern states for tbe 
vindication of their rights. The {Semitic peoples 
have practised this custom from prehistoric times, 
and the earliest Hebrew legislation, that of the 
Book of the Covenant (see below), found it in full 
operation. Indeed it is not too much to say tliat 
the aim of the Hebrew legislators, from first to 
last, was so to regulate the practice that the 
shedder of blood should be, as far as possible, 
protected from the hasty and unconsidered ven- 
geance of the next of kin, by providing for the 
judicial investigation of each particular ease, and 
the safe-keeping of the accused until such investi- 
gation was completed. 

Among the Hebrews, then, in primitive times, 
the murdered man’s next of kin, ix. his goel, was 
bound by tribal custom to avenge bis blood b^ 
compassing the death, not merely of the murdeier 
himself, but of all his family ; for the family v as 
in these early times the unit of society, and so 
the murderer’s guilt was shaied by all his family 
(cf. Jos 7-^ 2 K 9-®). Such, at least, is the Aiah 
custom, and the law of Dt 2P® seems first to have 
limited the responsibility for a crime to the crimi- 
nal alone (2 K 14®). The Book of tbe Covenant 
deals Avitb crimes of violence by formulating, first 
of all, the general principle of a life for a life 
(Ex 2R‘^ ; cf. Gn 9“') ; it then proceeds to impose 
an all-important restriction on tbe exercise of in- 
discriminate blood - revenge, by eniijhasizing the 
distinction between accidental (v.^®) and deliberfite | 
manslaughter (v.^-*). In both cases the manslayer 
is presumed to flee to the altar of tlie local sanc- 
tuary from the vengeance of the goel (cf. 1 K 1-“' 

2^) ; but when deliberate murder has betm done, 
the criminal must forthwith be handed to the 
god (so w^e must infer), as the representative, not 
merely of the kin of the murdered man, but even 
of God Himself, the Supreme Avenger (Ps 9^-, 
RIT ^®). This natural distinction between A\ilful 
murder and accidental homicide is elaborated in 
both the later codes (for the legal distinction 
see Homicide and Murder under Crimes and 
Punishments), which are chiefly distinguished 
from the older and simpler code above referred 
to by the provision of the cities of refuge (for 
which see KEFUGE, Cities of), where the man- 
slayer was to find protection from the hasty ven- 
geance of the goel (‘lest the avenger of blood 
pursue tbe maiislayer while his heart is hot,' Dt 
19®), until it should be decided whether he was 
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guilty of murder or of accidental homicide (Nu 
Dt Jos 20). Another important re- 

striction consisted in the new proviso tiiat two 
witnesses, at least, should be required to establish 
the crime of murder (cf. Nu with Dt 
The right of pronouncing whether a particular 
case was one ot accidental or intentional homicide 
seems to have been vested in the ciders (Dt 19^-), 
as the official representatives of the community 
(niy Nu 351.2. 25 j which the accused belonged. 

The elders of the city of refuge to which he had 
fled must have formed, according to Jos 20“^,** a 
court of first instance. On the accused being, 
after trial, found guilty of wdlful murder, he is 
handed over to the goel, whose function, as 
restricted by successive legislation, has now be- 
come little more than that of a public executioner. 
If the verdict, on the other hand, is that of 
accidental homicide, the congregation (ni>') was 
authorized ‘to deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood,’ and to ‘ restore him 
to his city of refuge,’ wffiere he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high priest (Nu 
35‘^®). Until this event the accused was in so far 
still at the mercy of the god, that, if he vrere 
found by the latter ‘ beyond the border of his city 
of refuge,’ he might be put to death with impunity 

A characteristic feature of blood'- rei’^nge, as 
thus regulated by Hebrew legislation, is the very 
limited extent to which compensation for blood 
(even when accidentally shed) by a money pay- 
ment was admitted. Among many widely differ- 
ent peoples, money-compensation — the Greek iroivij, 
the Saxon loergdd — was legally admitted, but 
among the Hebrews such compensation or ransom 
(*i;3) was expressly forbidden for the case of wilful 
murder (Nu 36^^), and was admitted only in the 
case of a man or woman gored to death by an ox 
(Ex 21S0). 

It is impossible to say how long the custom of 
blood-revenge by means of the god remained in 
force among the Hebrews. The case stated by 
the woman of Tekoa in 2 S 1#"^^ reveals its pre- 
valence in the reign of David, and, at the same 
time, is instructive as showing how the growing 
power of the central authority had already begun 
to exercise a salutary control over this ancient 
practice. According to the Chronicler, Jehoslia- 

hat required all cases of bloodshed to be brought 

efore the new high court of justice in the capital 
(2 Ch 19^°) ; but, unfortunately, we cannot be sure 
.how much of this narrative is historical and how 
much a reflection of the practice prevailing in the 
Chronicler’s own time (cf. Kittel, Hist ii. p. 284), 

From the technical sense of one enforcing the 
claims of justice in the special case of bloodshed, 
as explained above, the term goel in later Hebrew 
acquired the more general signification of ‘advo- 
cate,’ one who enforces the claim of the oppressed 
(Ps 119^^) and the orphans (Pr 23^b- In tins more 
general sense the word is perhaps to be understood 
in the difficult mssage Job 19^® ‘ I know that my 
goel iiveth’ (see Budde, %n loc.), 

Liteeaturji.— -For a modem systcmatio presentation of the 
topic discussed under this art. see Nowack's Reh. Archceol. i. 
Kap, 2, ‘ Bechtsverhaltnisse/ esp. §§ 61 and 64 on Criminal Pro- 
cedure and Law of Inheritance. For the latter see also Mrbrecht 
m Biehm, EBA% and Heir in this Dictionary-. For inheritance 
^ong: the Arabs see W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, Index s. ‘Inheritance, Laws of.* On the general 
subject of Blood-revenge see Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blut- 
rache, 1885 *, A. H. Post, StudUnzur Entmc^wngsgeschicihte de« 
Fainilwnrechta, 1890, 6th section, ‘Die Blutrache,’ pp. H3-136 ; 
among the Arabs in particular, Burckhardt, Notes on t}ie 
Bedouin, etc. i. p. 148 flP. ; W. R. Smith, BS p. 33 f., cf. Index, s. 
‘Blood-revenge^; for the blood feu ds of the modem Syrian 

* On the composite character of this chapter see the Com- 

mentaries of Dillmann and Oettli ; and for the difficulties in 
harmonizing the different provisions with regard to the Cities 
OP RsFiraB see that article. 


fellahin see Baldensperger’s notes in PEFSt, 1897, p. 128 ff 
On blood-revenge among the Hebrews see the articles ‘ Blut 
rache’ in Riehm, and m FRE^ (in 3rd edition now 

being issued the subject is to be treated under ‘Gencht’); 
Bissell, The Law qf Aht/lmn in Israel, 1884, and the articles on 
Murder and Refuge (Cities of) m this Dictionary, along wutti 
tlie modern commentaries on the relative passages. 

A. II. S. Kenis'edy, 

GOG (m). — 1, The eponymous head of a Reubonite 
family, 1 Ch 5h 2. See iollowing article. 

GOG ( 313 , rouy). — The ‘prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal,’ from ‘the land of Magog,’ and repre- 
sentative of the northern hordes who were to invade 
W. Asia in the day ‘ when Israel dvvelleth secuiely ’ 
(Ezk 38. 39, cf. Rev 20®). George Smith pio- 
posed to see in him Gagi, the ruler of tlio land of 
Sakhi, who is mentioned in the annals ot the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. But the situation of 
Sakhi is unknown, and the Heb. name corresjionds 
with that of the Lydian king who is called Gygos 
by the Greeks, and Gugu in tlie ciineifonn in- 
scriptions. Gyges was the first king of W. Asia 
Minor who became known to the Assyrians, and 
consequently his name may perhajis have become 
a title applied by them to the subsequent kings of 
that part of the world. Tlie Cimmerians (Gomer) 
&VG included in the army of Gog; and as the 
invasion of Asia Minor by them brought about a 
great displacement of population, one result l>eing 
the retreat of the Moschi and Tibareni (IMeshech and 
Tubal) from Cappadocia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, it is possible that theinuption of tlic northern 
barbarians into Syria ivas connected with that 
event. (See Magog, and cf. Schiader, KA T^, and 
the Comm, of Davidson and Bertholct, ad loc . }. 

A. H. Sayce. 

GOIIM (du 3) is the Heb. word which in EV is 
wiriously rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ ‘ nations,’ ‘ heathen ’ 
(see Preface to RV of OT). In the obscure ex- 
pression in Gn where A V lias ‘king of nations,’ 
UV retains Goiim (possibly a corruption from Guti) 
as a proper name, although RVm ofters the alter- 
native rendering ‘nations.’ The same difl'erenee 
in rendering between AV and RV is found also in 
Jos 12=®. See, further, Gentiles, and next aiticle. 

GOIIM (D"i 3), ‘ Nations,’ the name of the kingdom 
of Tidal (Gn 14^). The name of Tidal has been 
found by Pinches in a mutilated cuneiform tablet, 
where it is yvritten Tudghula ; and as in anotlier 
broken tablet of the same series it is said that 
Kudur-Laghamar or Chedorlaomer, ‘ the king of 
Elam,’ had ‘collected the Umman Manda’ or 
‘ barbarian nations ’ in order to attack Babylon, it 
seems probable that it was of these Umman 
Manda that Tudghula was king. They represented 
the Kurdish tribes on the northern frontier of 
Elam. (See the paper of Mr. Pinches on Certain 
Inscriptions and liecords o'ef erring to Bah^fhmia 
and Elam, in the ! ransactmis of the Victoria 
Institute, XXIX. 45-81). A. H. Sayce. 

GOLAN (fVu). — This appears to have been always 
a prominent place, and many historical facts about 
it are known, still its site has never been recovered. 
It was in Baslian, and belonged to the territory of 
Manasseh (Dt 4^, cf. Driver, ad loc.). It was a 
Levitical city and likewise a city of refuge (Jos 20® 
21^). About the beginning of our era it is men- 
tioned in connexion with certain battles or sieges, 
and at that time, if not earlier, it bad given its 
name to a district of such size that the territory 
was divided into Upper and Lower Gaulanitis, 
which together formed the E. boundary of Galilee 
(Jos. Wars, I. iv. 4, 8; III. iii. 1, 5; IV. i. 1; 
Schurer, HJP 1. i. 304n). The terms ‘ U^per ’ and 
‘Lower’ no doubt divided the region from N. to 
S. I still the upper region is not distinguished 
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highlands, as might he supposed ; for the entire 
country, while rolling, maintains a pretty uniform 
lev’'el. 

One division of the region E. of the Sea of 
Galilee is known at present as Jaul^n (see Schu- 
macher, Survey of the Jauldn^ 1888), and this 
name represents the Gaulanitis of NT times and 
the ( J-olan of Heh. history. With these indications 
it might he supposed that the task of recovering 
tlie place it.selt would he an easy one ; but this 
is a case where modern research does not afibrd 
us much help. Nor does any light come from the 
meaning of the word, something sitrrounded, hence 
% district.^ Possibly, the political distuibances 
which visited that country from time to time, 
and the_ introduction of other settlers in place of 
the Jewish inhabitants, have obliterated all traces 
of the exact locality. 

We have an indication in the Talm. {Mahhoth, 
9^), to which prob. some weight should be given, 
that Golan was due E. of Kedesh-naphtali, or rather 
that the cities of refuge were situated in pairs over- 
against each other, E. and W. of the Jordan. As 
this indication is true in the case of Shechem and 
Ramoth-gilead, there is no reason why it should 
not be true also in the other two eases. 

The present writer has searched the region pretty 
thoroughly for the site of this ancient city, but 
has been unable to decide the question beyond 
dispute. Nawd has been suggested ; and the ob- 
jection raised to it, tliat Ut is much too far to 
the east,’ has no weight, since it is about the 
same distance to tlie E. as Ramoth-gilead. It 
might be a valid objection to say that it is too 
fai south. 

It must be remembered that the country just 
E. of Ramoth-gilead was not thickly settled, and 
hence was not very wide at that point, while E. 
of the Sea of Galilee it broadened out to nearly 
three times that width ; and this would be an 
imperative reason for appointing, as the N. city 
of refuge, a place much farther to the E. than 
either of the others on that side of the river. 
This fact, together with the indication from the 
Talmud, would point to es-Sanamehi as a possible 
site for Golan. The question of the actual site of 
this city of refuge is one, however, that is yet to 
be determined. S. Merkill. 

GOLD. — The essential word for gold in Heb. is 
zdhdbh (in Aram, parts of Ezr and Dn dehahk^ 
Arab, dhahab). Four other words occurring in Job 
are tr*^ ‘gold’ in AV, viz. hezer, Job 22 ^, RVm 
‘ ore ’ (the same word occurs in v.^ II keseph 
‘silver’) ; segar, 28^® ; pdz, 28^'^ ; and kethem, 28^^ 
(the last two often used elsewhere ; cf. 

Job 28^®, Ps 45^^ Is 13^^ ; 'n unt 1 Ch 29^ and Ta'ut 
alone, Job 22^^^). Another word for gold is hdrdz, 
the usual Pheen. word, but in Heb. confined to 
poetry, Ps 68 ^^ Pr 8 ^*^- 16 ^® (Driver, Text of 

Samuel, p. xxviii). It probably comes from a 
root meaning ‘to be yellow.’ By some the 
Phamician word is thought to be the source of the 
Gr. xputrds. 

That Syrians early had command of sources of 
gold is evident from the wealth of gold vessels and 
ornaments taken by the Egyptians in their deple- 
tion of Syria under the 18th dynasty. The gold 
of Egypt came at first from Nubia, and later from 
the eastern desert; but that of Syria probably 
came from Midian. At the first Midianite war 
the Israelites are said to have given as an offering 
n,bout half as many shekels of gold as the girls of 
the captives taken (Nu 31 ®^). This would imply 
an ofiering of about three shekels from each family 
destroyed, and therefore a much greater w’ealth as 
a total. Again, Gideon personally gets 1700 shekels 
of gold ear-rings from the slaughtered Midianites 
VOL. n. — It; 
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( Jg 8-®), besides the rich spoil of gold from the royal 
trappings. That great wealth and ability should 
have existed there, is very likely, considering the 
civilization of the Ainu on tiie Egypt, monuments, 
who probably came thence; and the conquest oi 
Egypt by foreigners (Khyan, Yakub-el, and others) 
most likely from the same land. The absence of 
gold in the looting ot Palestine under Joshua (the 
only piece named being an ingot of fifty shekels at 
Jericho, Jos 7“^) is probably due to the thorough 
exhaustion of the country by repeated pillaging 
under Ramses ill. The quantities of gold men- 
tioned are not at all improbable, looking to the 
wealth otherwise recorded. Putting amounts 
roughly into monetary value, w’-e see 

Tahutmes iii. First year, plunder of Syria . £20,000 
Later years, perhaps ..... 30,000 

One year from Nubia ..... 23,000 

Other years, perhaps 22,000 ? 


In one reign received . . . £100,000 ? 

Ramses m. offered to Amen, mainly from 

Syria, £120,000 ; probably total plunder 1,000,000? 
Total amount stated for Tabernacle . . 90,000 

Spoil of Alidian, offered £16,000 ; total at 

least 100,000’ 

Gideon (Jg 826 ) gets £2000 ; total at least . 10,tiU0? 

Hezekiah gives Sennacherib .... 90,000 

These values will give a general idea of the amounts of gold 
dealt with in OT accounts, and their relation to the plunder 
which the Egjptians got in powerful reigns. 

There does not appear to be any common word 
for alloys of gold in Heb. ; and probably, therefore, 
the electrum or gold-silver alloy, so usual in Egj^pt, 
was not frequent in Palestine. See also Mining. 

\y. M. Flinders Petrie. 

GOLDSMITH is the tr. of in both AY and 
RV of Neh 3^-61.32^ jg 4 qi') 456 ^ j^nd of RV in Jei 

10® where AV has ‘founder.’ From early 

times elaborate gold \vork was made in Egypt ; 
and the exquisite delicacy and finish of the 
jewellery found at Dahshur, of about B.C. 2500. 
shows that nothing has been gained in teclinicai 
ability since that date. The special feature of 
this jewellery is the cloisonn^e woik of hundreds of 
mindte pieces of coloured stones, each cut to a pre- 
cise shape, and each inserted in a perfectly fitting^ 
socket, made hy invisible delicate soldering of 
thin strips of gold. The preparation of the base, 
and the cutting of the inserted pieces, are alike 
beyond anything done in later ages. The same 
system was employed throughout Egyptian history 
in varying degrees of delicacy ; and such work 
must have been the starting-pomt for Hebre'w and 
Phoenician gold work. 

In the account of the tabernacle both cast and 
beaten gold are mentioned. The hammering out of 
the lampstand, lamps, and trimmers from ^one 
talent ot gold is specified particularly (Ex 25^*®’-). 
The talent was probably 135 lb. troy, about 169 
cubic in. of gold ; allowing 29 cubic in. for the 
lamps and fittings, and as much for the foot, this 
would imply (if the whole were about S fo. high) 
that the stem and branches of the lampstand were 
about I in. thick, including the ornaments. Such 
a weight, therefore, is quite consistent with this 
strength required, and the conditions of working 
such a mass. The form of the lampstand is so 
familiar from the Arch of Titus that we need not 
refer to it here. The hammer-work of the two 
cherubim (Ej^ 25^®) does not involve any special 
difficulties, as they were doubtless joined : and 
Egyptians were long before this adepts at solder- 
ing gold. But there is a question involved in the 

f old plating of the tabernacle boards (Ex 26^). 

’he to^ gold used Avas 29 talents, of which 1 was 
used W me lampstand, and we must allow^ at 
least 2 for the cherubim and mercy-seat. Tbia 
leaves 26 talents for plating. The area of tiw 
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"boards and bars is about 1860 square cubits, that 
of the furniture only S4 cubits. This implies that 
the gold-plating was only T^^nth of an in. thick. 
Such would be quite impossibly tender for a skin 
on heavy weights, such as the boards (which 
weighed at least 4 cwt. each), unless it were very 
firmly attached ; otherwise, if a nailed sheathing, 
it would be soon torn by moving. The gilding, 
therefore, on such a scale as is stated, 'vvould need 
to be by the usual Egyptian method of sticking 
rather thick gold-foil firmly on to the wooden 
basis. The ark and altars may have been more 
thickly plated, as their area was but a small portion 
of the whole. 

The very practical nature of these statements of 
quantities has an important bearing on the his- 
torical character of the account, which Ave do not 
enter on here. 

The making of wire is expressly described as 
done by cutting sheet gold into narroiv threads 
(Ex 39®*) ; and such wire for embroidery must have 
draAvn somewhat more from the amount of the 
gold stated above. 

One mention in Kings deserves notice. The 
shields of gold Avhich were carried by the royal 
bodyguard (1 K 14*'^®--'^) Aveighed 3 manehs each 
(1 K 10^^). This is about 16 cubic in., and if the 
shields Avere about 2 ft. in diameter they Avould 
he but ^^tli of an in, thick ; they Avere therefore 
not entirely of gold, but had a back of bronze or 
Avood. Such woik is rather implied by the expres- 
sion ‘gold fitted upon the carved Avork’ of the 
temple doors (1 K 0®^). It appears to have been 
repotissee Av^ork of gold, Avith a wooden backing 
to support it and maintain the shape, helped by 
an intermediate coat of stucco or plaster as in 
Egyptian Avork. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

GOLGOTHA (roXyo^d, from Heb. ‘skull,’ 

Aram. — The HehreAV name of the place 

where the crucifixion took place, lipaviov and 
Calvaria being the Greek and Latin equivalents. 
Calvary is mentioned only in AV of Lk 23®®, being 
replaced by ‘ the skull ’ in the HV. 

Mt 2733 AV ‘ A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 
of a slsull.’ 

„ RV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place 
of a skull.’ 

Mk 1522 AV, RV ‘The place Golgotha, which is, being in- 
terpreted, The place of a skull.’ 

Lk 2333 AV ‘The place which is called Calvary.’ 

,, RV ‘Tlie place which is called The skull.’ 

Jn 19 A 7 AV ‘A place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 

„ RV ‘The place called the place of a skull, which is 
called m the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 

Three evangelists agree in calling the spot the 
place ‘of a skull,’ while St. Luke calls the place 
‘ The skull.’ This difierence may appear to alloAv 
of tAvo explanations as to the name of the locality. 

(1) It may have been the place of public execu- 
tion, Avhere bodies were alloAved to be devoured by 
birds and beasts, etc. (Gn 40^^, 2 K 9®®, Herod, iix. 
12),^ and thus have acquired this name. It Avas 
probably distinct from the place of stoning, because 
at this time the JeAvish Sanhedrin, though it could 
cuiiacinn, could not put to death {Ant. ix. i. 1), 
without the intervention of the Roman governor 
(Jn 18®^ ‘The Jews therefore said unto him, It is 
not laAvful for us to put any man to death ’). Our 
IvQvd Avas crucified under Pilate for sedition against 
€msar, owing to the clamour of the Jews, in order 
to avoid a tumpit (Mt 27-®). This method of 
punishment for thi^ oftence among the JeAvs was 
common at this time {Ant. xvii. x. 10, BJ II. xiv. 
9). On account of the Jewish law (Dt 21®®), the 
corpses of JeAvish criminals executed by cruci- 
fixion were alloAV’ed burial (Mt 27®®, Jn 19®®) ; and 
tins Avas omitted only under Axry exceptional 
circumstances, as Avhen the Idunneans, called in 


by the Zealots during the civil Avar at Jerusalem 
previous to the destruction of the city by the 
Romans, ‘cast aAvay their dead bodies Avithout 
burial, although the Jeivs used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that Avere condemned and crucified, and 
"buried them before the going down of the sun’ 
{BJ IV. V. 2). 

(2) The name may have been derived from the 
appearance of the place itself, from its round and 
skull-like contour, the Hebrew Avord Golgotha being 
applied to the skull from its rounded form. There 
is no indication, hoAvever, in the Bible that Golgotha 
was a knoll or hillock, and the expression ‘ Mount 
Calvary ’ appears to have come into use after tlie 
5th cent. The Itiner. Hicros. speaks of it as 
‘Monticulus Golgatha.’ Riifimis has the ex- 
pression ‘ Golgothana rapes ’ {Wist. Ecc. ix. 6), and 
Bernhard again has ‘Mons Calvariie.’ At that 
time the usage appears to have become fixed, and 
is found in Avorks of all later pilgrims and Avriters 
(Robinson, BBF“ 1 . p. 376). 

The place of execution, both with the Romans 
and the Jews, Avas Avithout the city or camp 
(Plant. Mil. Glor. ii. 4. 6 ; Dt 17®, 1 K ‘2H®, Ac 7®®, 
He 13^^, Lv 24^^^, Ku 15®®), and accordingly ‘the 
place Avhere Jesus Avas crucified Avas nigh to the 
city ’ (Jn 19^®). The use of the definite article ‘ the 
place of a skull,’* ‘ the place which is called The 
skull,’ indicates tliat it Avas a known spot, prob- 
ably the ordinary place for crucifixion of male- 
factors. Golgotha was in a conspicuous position, 
as it is related that multitudes ‘ came together to 
this sight,’ and it could be seen by those ‘ who 
stood afar off’ (Mk 15-“®, Lk 23*^®) ; and it was near 
a higliAvay leading from the country, Avhere people 
were passing to and fro (Mt 27®®, Mk 
Lk 23^®). It AA^as also near a garden and tombs (?) : 

‘ Now in the place where he w*as crucified there 
Avas a garden ; and in the garden a now tomb, 
Avherein Avas never man yet laid ’ ; and the tomli 
was ‘nigh at hand’ (Jn 19*^^) ; it Avas Jo«eph’s 
‘oAvn new tomb,’ the tomb of a rich man of 
Arimathsea (Mt 27®®). 

The traditions Avhich relate to Golgotha are very 
numerous, but there are none recorded earlier than 
the 4th cent. There can he no doubt that the 
present traditional site of Golgotha is that Avhich 
Avas recovered by Constantine, but beyond this 
there can be no certainty. Eusebius alone of the 
writers of the 4th cent, describes this circumstance 
(Euseb. Life of Oonstamtim, lii. 25) connected Avith 
the finding of the Holy Sepulchre ; heAvas living 
in Palestine at the time, and was present at the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection, A.D. 
335. This is summarized hy Besant and Palmer 
{Jerttsalem, p. 58) in the folloAving Avords : ‘In 
the time of Constantine a report existed that th#^ 
spot then occupied by a remple of Venus was the 
site of our Lora’s burial-place. Constantine took 
doAvn the temple, meaning to build the church 
upon it ; but, in removing the earth, supposed to 
be defiled by the idol-Avorship tliat had taken 
place upon it, they found to their extreme aston- 
ishment the cave or tornh Avhich is sliOAvn to this 
day. Then came the building of the Basilica.’ 
Most of the historians in the 5th cent, relate the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre Avith that also of 
Calvary, and attribute it to the aged empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. ‘ There is a 
tradition that Adam Avas buried under Mount 
Calvary. This tradition is mentioned and con- 
demned hy Jerome {Comm, in Matth. lib. iv. c. 27) 
and other early ecclesiastical Avriters. But the pil- 
grims, Breydenbach, Znallardo, and Cotovicus, not 
only say that the head of Adam Avas found here, 
but some (as Bernardino) Avould have us believe that 
it is still to be seen in the fissure of the Apse 
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{The Holy City, pt. Ii. ch. iii.). The tradition further 
ft’ent, that at the crucihxion drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on tlie skull of Adam and restored him to life 
(Mt 27®-^ Eph I Epiphanius, A dv. Hcbt, xlvi. 5 ; 
Stewulf, Early Travels in Palestine, pp. 39, 66 ; W, 
Tyr. lib. 13, p. Sol). 

There are many arguments in favour of the 
traditional site ot Golgotha in addition to the 
tradition already referred to, but, until it can be 
ascertained whetlier it is within or without the city 
wall of the time of Christ, the 'vvhole question must 
»till remain in doubt. The road from the tower of 
Antonia leading into the old road from the city to 
Jafta would i)robably have passed close to the site, 
and on this road, outside the Jaffa gate, public 
executions have taken place in quite recent years, 
up to 1868. There are rock-cut tombs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

During recent years several sites to the north of 
the city have been suggested as the site of Golgotha, 
in order, apparently, to comply with the view that 
tlie x^lace ot execution should be situated on the 
north side of the city (Lv ; but, though this 
may have been necessary for the Jewish place of 
stoning, there is nothing to indicate that the place 
of crucifixion during the Roman occupation was 
located according to Jewish ritual, or that it was 
identical with the place of stoning. 

A knoll above ‘Jeremiah’s grotto’ has been 
suggested by Otto Thenius in 1849 (followed by 
General Gordon, Colonel Oonder, and others) as 
the genuine Calvary, on the ground principally 
that it is the place ot stoning according to modern 
Jewish tradition. C. Wareei^. 

GOLIATH. — The giant 'whom David slew at 
Ephes-dammim (1 S 17). In the account of the 
fight he is spoken of as a Phil, from Gath. He 
was so politically, but it does not follow that he 
was of the ordinary Phil, blood. Presumably, he 
was of the rephaite or giant breed, elsewhere 
spoken of as living at Gath (2 S 1 Ch 20"^'®), 

and was descended from the ancient Avvim or 
Anakim (see An AKIM, Avvim, Giant, Bapha, 
Rephaim). The Heb. text makes him 6 cubits 
and a span in height. Josephus and some MSS 
of the Sept, reduce this to 4 cubits and a span. 
On general principles the Heb. reading is the more 
authoritative, and it fits best the figures given for 
the tremendous weight of his armour and weapons. 
Counting the cubit at 21 in., this would make him 
over 11 ft. high, and over 9 ft. high if w^e count the 
cubit a handbreadth shorter. If he was measured 
in his armour, from the ground to the top of his 
helmet-crest, this is not incredible, though he is 
probably the largest man of whom we have any 
authentic record. 

The details of the fight are familiar, and need 
not be repeated here. It is often said that the 
account is quite Homeric. It is especially so in 
the boastful speeches the two champions make 
before the combat begins. The proposed con- 
dition of the fight was that the side whose 
champion was overcome should submit to ihe 
otherl This was not done, for some reason. In- 
stead, Israel fell upon the Philistines and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The incident in 2 S 
23^'^^, 1 Ch 111^-14^ belongs to this battle, for Pas- 
dammim (1 Ch IP®) is Ephes-dammim ; and it 
shows that the Israelites had hard fighting, and not 
merely an unresisted jDursuit. It also shows that 
David in later years remembered his first comrades 
in battle. 

The story of David and Goliath is a favourite 
theme in the Rabbinical and the Arabian literature, 
where it is illuminated with no end of grotesque 
and extravagant additions. 


The Goliath of 2 S 2P® is a different person ; but 
see David, vol. i. p. 562^ Elhanan, Lahmi. 

W. J. Beecher. 

GOMER ("i'':i, Td/j-ep, Tofxep ), — 1. Gomer, the son 
of Japheth and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
Togaimah (Gn lU- ®), is the Gimirra of the A&syr. 
inscriptions, the Cimmerians of the Greeks. The 
Cimmerians were an Aryan people who inhabited 
the Crimea and the adjoining districts of southern 
Russia, and in the 7th cent. B.c. poured througli 
the Caucasus into W. Asia (Herod, iv. 12). They 
attacked the noitliern frontier of the Assyr. empire 
in concei t 'with the Minni, the Medes, the peo]>le 
of Sepharad (Saj.ardri), and other populations 
whose territories they had already overrun ; but 
in B.C. 677 their leader, Teuspa (Teispes), was 
defeated by Esarh addon, and they were driven 
partly eastward, where they overthrew the old 
kingdom of Ellipi and built Ecbatana, partly 
westwards into Asia Minor. Here they sacked 
Sinope and Antandros, which they held for 100 
years, and finally invaded Lydia. Gyges or Gugu, 
the Lydian king, sent an embassy to Nineveh for 
help ; in the end, however, he was slain in battle, 
and his capital, Sardis, captured by the invading 
hordes. His successor, Ardys, succeeded in ex- 
terminating or driving them out of the country. 
Meanwhile Phrygia had been occupied by them, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus burned by 
their leader, Lygdamis (who seems to be the 
Tugdamine of tlie inscriptions of the Assyr. king 
Assurbanipal ). Lygdamis ■was subsequently slain in 
Cilicia (Stiabo, i. 3, 16), but Caxipadocia liad been so 
completely conquered by them as to bear hencefor- 
ward among the Armenians the name of Gamir. 
In Ezk 38® Gomer is included in the army of Gog. 

2. The daughter of Diblaim and wjfe of Hosea 
(1®). See Hosea. A. H. Sayce. 

GOMORRAH (.Tibj:, LXX and NT VofiSppa or 
T6fjt.oppa; see \Yiner-Schiniedel, § 6, 8b; Arab. 
ghamara, ‘to overwhelm with water ’). — One of 
‘ the cities of the Plain ’ ; its position along with 
that of Sodom and the other three is now pretty 
generally admitted to have been in the Arahah, 
or plain, which lies to the north of the Dead 
Sea. Of the five original cities, all but Zoar (or 
Bela) were destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 
19-®'“®). The situation has been verified by Tris- 
tram, who, on placing himself in the required 
positions, was able to recognize the view described 
as it was regarded by Lot on selecting his future 
residence (Gn 13^®), and by Abraham during the 
destruction of the doomed cities (19-'^).* According 
to Josephus the vale became Lake Asplialtitis on 
the destruction of Sodom {Ant, I. ix,), but in 
another place he indicates that the country of 
Sodom borders upon it ( Wars, IV. viii. 4). It has 
elsewhere been shown that the Dead Sea does not 
owe its existence to miraculous interposition (see 
Dead Sea) ; and the view that the ■waters cover 
the sites of the cities of the Plain is now generally 
discarded. Certain mins about a mile from the 
shore of the Dead Sea north of R4s el-Feshkhah, 
marked Khumr^n (or GumrS^n) on the Survey Map 
of Palestine, have been supposed by de Saulcy 
to mark the site of Gomorrah, and the position as 
well as the name lend x^robability to the view. 

Throughout Scripture the cities of the Plain are 
used as examples of the judgments which fall on 
nations and cities in consequence of crime, and 
as warnings to mankind. In the time of Abraham 
and Lot the wickedness of these cities appears to 
have reached its climax (Gn and in several 

* Land of Israel^, pp, S63~366. The argruments of Tristram 
on this subject appear quite conclusive, and should be studied 
by those who have not harl the opporktmtie«i of this writer of 
personal inspection of the localities. 
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passages is refexrc d to as an example to be shunned 
(Jer 23^^ 2 P 2^, Jude^), and a warning for the 
Kiture (Dt 29'-^'^, Is 1^ 13^^, Jer 49^® 50'*^, Am 4^^ 
lio 9-‘0* But our Lord warns us that the rejection 
of the gospel message carries with it a greater 
degree of guilt than that of the cities of the Plain 
(Mt 10^®). E, Hull. 

GOOD, GOODS.— The word ‘ good ’ is chiefly the 
rendering in OT of nro, which is a vwh, an adj.,^ 
and a subst. ; and in Apocr. and NT chiefly of 
dya^j? and Ka\6s ; and its meanings are determined 
far inoie by the meanings of those terms than by 
the native genius of the Eng. language. In other 
words, u e have to deal witli biblical English, some 
of whose peculiarities have been adopted into the 
com ftion speech, through the influence of AV 
(though not always in their proper sense), and 
some have not. 

4. As an adj. ‘good’ is used to express the 
following ideas : — 

1. Agreeable, pleasant: Gn 3^ ‘And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food ’ ; 
3p24.29 ‘Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob 
either good or bad ’ ; 49^^ ‘ And he saw that rest 
w^as good’; IS 25® ‘We come in a good day’; 
29^ ‘And Acliish answered and said to David, I 
know that thou art good in my sight, as an angel 
of God’ ; Job 13^ ‘Is it good thar he should search 
you out?’; Ps 45^ ‘My heart is inditing a good 
matter ’ ; 133^ ‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ’ ; 
Pr 15-® ‘ A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it ! ’ ; 24^*^ ‘ My son, eat thou honey, because it 
is good’; Ho 16^® ‘By good words and fair speeches 
[they] deceive the hearts of the simple’ {xpwt'o- 
Xoytas K(xl ebXoyias, BV ‘ smooth and fair speech,’ 
^anday-Headlani ‘ fair and flattering speech^ ; it is 
the only occurrence of xpW'^^’Xoyla in bibl. Greek). 
In this sense we find ‘good tidings ’ 2 S IS-'^, Lk 2^^^, 

1 Th 3® ; ‘ good neAvs ’ Pr 15-^ ; ‘ good report ’ Pr 15®“, 
Ph 4® {€i}(p'rj/xos, Lightfoot, ‘winning,’ ‘attractive’). 

2. Of good quality [ixB compared with others of 
its kind), highly esteemed: Gn D ‘And God saw 
the light tlmt it was good’; 2^- ‘And the 
gold of that land is good ’ ; 43^^ ‘ Take of the 
best fruits in the land’ (RV ‘choice’); 1 K 
MTho fell upon two men more righteous and 
better than he, and slew them with the sword ’ ; 
10^® ‘ hloreover the king made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold’ (RV 
‘ finest’) ; Ps IIP^ ‘A good understanding have all 
they that do his commandments ’ ; Ec 7^ ‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment’ (Heb. ‘a 
name ’) ; Sir 26-^ ‘ Having the confidence of their 
good descent ’ ; Mt 7^"^ ‘ Every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit’ ; 12^- ‘ How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?’ (RV ‘of more value,’ Gr. 
'rj<r<p diacpepeL ) ; Lk ‘ No man also having drunk 
old Avine straightAvay desireth new ; for he saitli, 
The old is better’ (TR xpwt'^t^Pos, most edd. 
XpT 7 crrvis Avhence RV ‘good’); Ac 10 ^^ gQQ(j[ 
report’ (Gr. fiaprvpoh/xevos, RV ‘AA’’ell reported of’); 
23^ ‘I have lived in all good conscience’ {rriff-g 
<njv€L5il}(reL ayad^); 1 Co 12®^ ‘ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts’ (TR KpeirToya ; edd. /uel^ova, RV ‘ greater ’) ; 
i’h 2® ‘ Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves’; 1 Ti 3*^ ‘To have a good report’ ; Ja 2® 
‘ Sit thou here in a good place ’ {Kddov mXeSr). 

3. Profitable, adoantag&oti^ : Pr 3P® ‘She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good ’ (RV ‘ profit- 
able ’) ; Ec 9^ ‘ A living dog is better than a dead 
lion’ ; 10^^ ‘and a babbler is no better’ (RY ‘then 
is there no advantage in the charmer’); Mt 18® 
‘It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck’ (RV ‘it is profitable’); 
Lk 14®^ ‘Salt is good.’ And the phrase ‘good for 
nothing’ Jer 13^“, Wis 13^“, Mt 5^®. 


4. Befitting, appropriate : Gn 40^® ‘ X71ien the 

chief baker saw that the mterpietation was good’; 
Ru 2®® ‘It is good, my dau^.hf^i? thou go 

out Avith his maidens ’ ; 2 S 17'^ ‘ The counsel tliat 
Ahithophel hath given is not good at this tune’; 
Pr 19-^ ‘That the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good’; Ec 7^^ ‘Wisdom is good Avitli an 
inheritance’; Mt 17^ ‘It is good for us to )>e 
here’; Mk 14®^ ‘Good Avere it for that man if 
he had never been born’ ; 1 Co 5“ ‘ Your glory ii g 
is not good.’ 

5. Happy, prosperous: Ps 112® ‘A good man 
slioweth favour’ (pm D"N-:3in, RV ‘Well is it 
AVith the man that dealeth graciously ’ ; Perowne, 

‘ Happy is the man ’ ; but AV may have under- 
stood the Avord in the moral sense). In OT 

is an epithet of the heart, but EV tr. otheiAvise : 
IK l2'^ll2Ch 10^ ‘glad’; Est 5“ ‘glad’; Pr 5'® 
AV ‘merry,’ RV ‘cheerful’ ; Ec 9’ ‘merry.’ But 
Ave find in Apocr., Sir 30-® ‘A cheerful and good 
heart avOI have a care of his meat and diet ' ; and 
Bar 4®“ ‘Take a good heart, 0 Jerusalem.’ Cf. 
the phrase ‘ of good cheer ’ ( =: in old Eng. ‘ of 
happy countenance,’ since the ‘cheer’ Avas the 
‘face’), generally as an imperative, ‘Be of good 
cheer ' ’ Est 15“, Wis 18®, Bar 4®, Mt 9‘- 14^^, Mk (P®, 
Jn 16®®, Ac 23^^ 27®®; but also Ac 27“ ‘I e.xhort 
you to be of good cheer ’ ; 27®® ‘ Then Avere they 
all of good cheer’; and, in a someAvhat diflerent 
sense, Sir 18®® ‘Take not pleasure iu much goo<l 
cheer.’ So Herbert, Temple, ‘ Employment,’ IG — 

‘ Life is a businosse, not good-cheer.* 

6. Kind, gracious: 1 S 25^® ‘But the men AA^ere 
very good unto us, and Ave Avere not hurt ’ ; 2 Ch 
3018 « The good Lord pardon every one ’ ; Ps 86® 
‘For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive’ ; 
Nall ‘ The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble’ ; Sir 35^ ‘ Give the Lord his hone nr 
with a good eye’ {iv dyadip bebdaXytp); 2 Mac 11® 
‘They and all the peojde Avith lamentation and 
tears besought the Lord that he Avould send a 
g:'>d angel to deliver Israel’; Tit 2® ‘Keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own husbands ’ (R\'' 

‘ kmd ’). Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 184 — 

‘ Henceforth thon art the genius of the shore, 

In thv laige recoin])enscs and shalt be good 
To all that wander m that perilous flood,’ 

And PL riii. 651— 

‘Thou to Mankind 

Be good and friendly still, and oft return I ’ 

7. Upright,^ righteous, morally and religiously 
good: 1 S 12-® ‘ I Aviir teach you the good and the 
right Avay ’ ; Mic 6*^ ‘ He hath showed thee, O man, 
Avhat is good’ ; 7® ‘The good man is perished out 
of the earth ’ ; Mt ‘ He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.’ 

8. Of quantity, considerable : ‘ A good Avay ofi*,’ 
Gn 21^®, Mt ; ‘a good Avay from,’ Jg 18®® ; ‘ fc.y 
a good space,’ 2 Mac 7® ; ‘a good while,’ Gn 46®**, 
Ac 18^®. But ‘good measure’ (Lk is ‘ abundant 
measure’; and to ‘give good ear’ (Wis 8^-) is to 
be very attentive. In 2 Es IG-^ occurs the phrase 
‘good cheap,’ ‘Behold, victuals shall be so good 
cheap upon earth, that they shall think them- 
selves to be in good case’ (so RV ; Lat. crit 
annonm mlitas). ‘Cheap’ is from the Anglo- 
Saxon ceap, a market, a price ; and Abbott {Shahs, 
Grammar, 132) thinks the phrase may arise from 
the omission of the prep. : ‘ good cheap ’ = ‘ at a 

f ood price’ (for the buyer), ‘at a bai'gain,’ as in 
haks. Ill Henry VI, Y. iii. 14 — 

‘The queen is valued thirty thousand strong* ; 

Merch. of Venice, HI. i. 57 — ‘ He hath disgraced me 
and hindered me half a million.’ But the oldest 
explanation is to refer the phrase to the French 
bon marchL So Palsgrave (153G), Introd. 4SV 
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* Mar chi ^ a bargene or a marketstede or cheepe, 
as good cheepe, hem marcMe,^ And this is the 
explanation accepted by Murray {Oxf, Eng. Diet, 
s.v. ‘cheap’). That the prep, may go with it, 
however, is shown by C ax ton, Chron. Eng. eexviL 
205, ‘ They toke the kynges prises for hir peny 
worthes at good chepe.’ The meaning is simply 
‘cheap’ (that word being now an adj., which was 
formerly a subst., a somewhat rare change in 
English). Thus Sir D. Lindsay, ii, 197 — 

‘To sell richt deir, and by g-ude-chaip, 

And mix ry-nieill amang the saip, 

And sai&one with oj i-dohe.’ 

The phrase is not uncommon in early authors : 
Lever, Sermons, 1550 (Arber’s ed. p. 130), ‘For 
they that be true merchauntemen to by and sell 
in dede, shoulde and doo provide great plenty e 
and good chepe by honest byenge and sellynge of 
theyr wares’; Rutherford, Letters (exvL), ‘"Law 
and justice are to be had by any, especially for 
money and moyen ; but Christ can get no law, 
good cheap or dear ’ ; and Herbert, Temple, ‘ Pro- 
vidence,’ 97 — 

‘ Hard things are glorious, easie thing-s good cheap.* 

‘Better cheap’ was also used, as Lever in the 
same sermon as above (p. 130), ‘Take awaye 
leasmongers, regrators and all suche as by byinge 
and sellynge make thyngs more dere, and when 
they be gone, all thyngs wylbe more plentye and 
better chepe.’ So liutherford. Letters (eexv.), ‘I 
trow that (if I were as I have been since I was 
his prisoner) I would beg lodging for God’s sake 
in Hell’s hottest furnace, that I might rub souls 
with Christ. But God be thanked, I shall find 
him in a better lodging. We get Christ better 
cheap than so.’ 

In He IP^ occurs ‘as good as dead,’ another 
phrase in which ‘ good ’ is used to express extent, 
quantity rather than quality. The Gr. is simply 
the pen. ptep. of the verb [vev-rjicpuijjLhos), which in 
Ro 4^®, in a precisely parallel passage and con- 
struction, is tr^^ in AV simply ‘dead,’ but RV 
gives ‘as good as dead’ there also. The phrase 
is from Tindale, whom most versions follow ; but 
Wye. has ‘nygh deed,’ Gen. ‘dead,’ Rhem. ‘quite 
dead.’ It is good idiomatic Eng., though Moon 
[Revisers' English, p. 123) speaks of ‘the strange 
contradiction in the use of the word good for bad ’ ; 
but it probably expresses less emphasis now than 
formerly. Cf. Tindale’s use of ‘a good’ for ‘in 
good earnest,’ ‘thoroughly,’ Dt 9“-^^ ‘And I toke 
oure synne, the calfe which ye had made, and 
urnt him with fire and stampe him and grounde 
him a good, even unto smal dust.’ 

2. The uses of ‘ good ’ as a subst. may be given 
under three heads — 

1 . Material Possessions, goods: Gn 45^® ‘The 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours ’ ; 1 Ch 29^ 
‘I have of mine own proper good, of gold and 
silver’ (RV ‘I have a tieasure of mine own of 
gold and silver’); 1 Jn 3^'^ ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good’ [rhv ^Lov rod kjct/jlov, RV ‘this world’s 
goods ’). Cf. Chaucer, ParUment of FouUs, 462 — 

* And but I here me in hir servyse 
As wel as that my wit can me suffyse. 

Fro poynt to po^mt, hir honour for to save, 

Tak she my lyf, and all the good I have.’ 

So Ex 22^ Tind. ‘ Yf the thefe he not fonnde, then 
the goodman of the housse shalbe brought unto 
the goddes and swere, whether he have put his 
hande unto his neighl30urs good’; Dn 11^ Cov. 
‘For the ki^ge of the north shal . . . come forth 
. . . with a mighty boost and exceadinge greate 
good’ (t:n 3 -i, AV ‘riches,’ EV ‘substance’); and 
Adams, Practical Works, i. 52, ‘ His heart is pro- 
portionably enlarged with his house : his good and 
his blood riseth together.’ But in this sense the 
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expression is more frequently ‘goods’ or ‘good 
things,’ as Ec 5^^ ‘ When goods increase, they are 
incre.ased that eat them ’ ; Gn 45-^ ‘Ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt.’ 

2. Material and moral blessing, benefit: Ps 119^ 

‘ Be suiety for thy servant for good ’ ; *Ee 5^^ ‘ What 
good is there to the owners thereof?’ Ad. Est 

‘ Who saved our life and continually procured our 
good’; Wis 5® ‘What good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us?’ Sir 2^ ‘Ye that fear the 
Lord, hope for good’ ; 2 Mac 11^^ ‘ Then IMaccaheus 
consented to all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good’ (roD crvpcpepovros ; 

Ro 15- ‘ Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification’ (RV ‘for that which 
is good’). Cf. Shaks. As You Like It, ii. i. 17 — 

‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues m trees, books m the runninj^ brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.' 

In this sense we find ‘good things’ in Sir 39^ 
‘For the good are good things created.’ And the 
phrase ‘to come of good’ occurs 2 Mac 14^^ ‘Per- 
ceiving that such sour behaviour came not of 
good, he gathered together not a few of his men, 
and withdrew himself from Nicanoi ’ [dirb /3e\- 
rtcTTou). Cf. Shaks. Henry V. IV. viii. 4 — ‘ Captain, 

1 beseech you now, come apace to the king ; there 
is more good toward you, peradventure, than is 
in your knowledge to dream of.’ 

3. Moral or spiritual good, goodness * Gn 2® ‘ the 
tree of [RV adds ‘the’] knowledge A good and 
evil ’ ; Ps 14^* ^ ‘ There is none that cloeth good ’ ; 
Is 715-16 « |-Q refuse the evil, and clioose the good’ ; 

2 Es 2^^ ‘ I have broken the evil in pieces, and 
created the good ’ ; Sir 33^-^ ‘ Good is set against 
evil, and life against death’ ; Ro 3® ‘Let ns do 
evil, that good may come * ; He 5^’* ‘ those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil.’ In this sense ‘ the good ’ some- 
times is pin., ‘ good persons,’ as Pr 14^^ ‘ The evil 
bow before the good’ (g'^vo) ; sometimes, however, 
sing., as Sir 12^ ‘ Give unto the good [rep dya64), 
and help not the sinner.’ 

These different meaning-s of ‘ good ’ are all illustrated in the 
history of the interpretation of Ps 162. The Mass. Heb. is 

; its translations may be ranged in three classes aecord- 
uig m ms ' good ' is understood. 

1. Goods: LXX on tZv oe.yxduv (MV 6v ^ps'xv omits 

whole clause] ; Arab. ‘ And indeed thou needest not my 
goods ’ ; Vulg. ‘ Quoniam bonorum meorum non eges ' ; Wye. 
[1380] ‘ For of my goodis thou nedist not ’ ; [ISSSj * For 
thou hast no need of my goodis ’ ; Cov. ‘ My goodes are 
nothinge unto the,’ followed by Eog., Cran., Bish. ; Dou. 
‘Because thou needest not my goods,’ marg. note, 

‘Christ’s passion was not needful nor profitable to God but to 
man’ ; Burgess, ‘ My goods are at thy disposal’ (reading 

‘ lorded over [owned] by thee * for ‘ not over thee ’). 

2. Good . Syr. ‘ My good is from thee’ ; Syxnm. dyuBiv puv ojk 

I siTTiv clvsv arov ; Jerome, ‘ Bene mihi non est sine te’ ; D. Kimchi, 
‘My good is not (obhgatoryO upon thee’ ; Ewald, ‘Thou art my 
highest good ! ’ ; J. A. Alexander, ‘ My happine.ss is not inde- 
pendent of thee’ ; Del. ‘ Besides thee there is for me no weal ’ ; 
Perowne, ‘ I have no good beyond thee,’ who is foUowed by KV, 
Jennings, and Kirkpatrick ; Kav, ‘ My prosperity has no claims 
on thee’; Thrupp, ‘My happiness! there is naught in com- 
parison of thee ’ ; Gheyne, * Without thee my welfare is naught ’ ; 
or (Parchment ed.) ‘Welfare have I none without thee’; 
De Witt, ‘ I have naught that is good beside thee ’ ; Segond, ‘ Tu 
es mon souverain hien 1’ Kautzsch, ‘Es giebt fur mich kein 
Gut ausser dir ! ’ Wildeboer (m Feestbuiidel aan JProJ-. M. J. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1891 : see Cheyne in JExpos. Times, iiL 164, and 
in Expos. III. Ser. v. 78), ‘Thou art the good of [the people 
which thy prophet called] thy wedded one ’ (reading ?in^P2) ; l)ut 
later (in Theol. Tijdschrift, Nov. 1893: see Ta.jloY\n Expos. 
Times, v. 384), ‘ Thou art my Lord, the treasure of her whom 
thou hast married’ (reading TjTOps); King, ‘My good, beyond 
which there is none.’ 

3. Goodness : Aq. etyeeBourCvvi puv ov (xvi stI eri ; Gen. (after 
Calvin), ‘ My welldoing extendeth not to thee ’ (with marg. note, 
‘Thogh we can not en riche God, yet we must hestowe God’s 

■ gifts to the use of his children ’) ; J. Kimchi, ‘ The good which I 
am doing does not extend so far as thee ’ ; AV, ‘ My goodness 
extendeth not to thee ’ ; Ost. * Le bien qiie je fais ne vient point 
iusqu’ i toi ’ ; Sharpe (p. 8), ‘ My goodness I nothing beside 
thee’ [is good], but (p. 151), ‘ Adonai art thou* O mv* goodneM* 
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theie is nothing beside thee to the holy who are in the land * 
(P- 387, ‘ to the saints who are in the earth ’). 

The word goods had formerly a wider applica- 
tion than it has now. Thus Dt 28^^ ‘ And the 
Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods ’ ; 2 Ch 
‘ Behold with a great plague will the Lord 
smite thy people, and thy cdiildren, and thy wives^ 
and all thy goods.’ KV changes ‘goods’ of AV 
into some other word in the foil, jdaces : Gn 24^^^ 

‘ all the goods of his master were in his hand ’ 
(sVli-V; ItV ‘ all goodly things,’ RVm as AV) ; 31^^® 

‘ Aitd he carried away all his cattle, and all his 
goods which he had gotten’ (c^-j RV 

‘ all his substance wdiicli he had gathered ’) ; Nu 
35® ‘ the suburbs of them shall be for their cattle, 
and for their goods’ (cvp">V, RV ‘for their sub- 
stance’) ; Bt 28^^ ‘plenteous in goods’ (.it-d*?, RV 
‘for good’); 2 Ch 2B-^ ‘all thy goods’ 

KV ‘ all thy substance’) ; Neh 9-^ ‘ houses full of 
all goods ’ RV ‘ full of all good things’) ; 

Job 20^^ ‘ his hands shall restore their goods’ (iun, 
RV ‘his \Yealth’); 20®^ ‘therefore shall no man 
look for his goods’ (mo RV ‘ Therefore 

his prosperity shall not endure ’) ; Zeph ‘ their 
goods shall become a booty’ RV ‘their 

wealth ’) ; Sir 14® ‘ he shall not take pleasure in 
his goods’ (ev rots xpi^gacrti^ aOrov, RV ‘in his 
possessions’); Mt 24'*^ ‘Verily I say unto you. 
That he shall make him ruler over all his goods’ 
(eVt Tracri roh luTrdpxovcnv aTjTov, RV ‘ over all that he 
hath ’) ; Lk 15^^ ‘ the portion of goods that falleth 
to me’ (to iiTL^dWov ovrtas, RV ‘the 

portion of [RVm ‘ the ’] substance’); He 
‘took joyfully the spoiling of your goods’ {riHov 
■uirapx^vTcau RV ‘your possessions’) ; Rev 3^’ 

‘ T am rich, and increased with goods’ {TeirXo&njKa, 
RV ‘ have gotten riches’). J. Hastings. 

GOOD, CHIEF. — According to Scripture, the 
chief good for man is of a moral and spiritual 
nature. Tim fact that man \vas made in the image 
of God (Gn r-'^) is determinative. God is the 
highest and best of beings ; and man, His image, 
wdiile recognizing the relative goodness wdiicli is 
conveyed tlirougfi material blessings, c.y., discerns 
the chief good, that wdiich ans%vers to our deepest 
needs, and leads us to the goal wdiich our own 
nature establishes for us, in the region of the 
unseen, the spiritual and divine. God is revealed 
in the OT as holy, and Israel is chosen to be a holy 
people to Himself. The chief good is thus secured 
to the nation as a nation, by faithfulness in 
ivorshipping the God of Israel and in keeping His 
law. It consists in God’s favour and friendsliip, 
and victorious aid against the nation’s enemies ; 
it appears in the acquisition of blessings which, 
in the absence of a clearly conceived doctrine of 
immortality, can only take the form of w'orldly 
prosperity (Dt 28^‘**)- The enigmas wdtli whicli 
faith is often confronted, if it remains at any such 
lovv stage of development, are exemplified In the 
Bk. of Job ; but there too, as we see, the struggle 
for light and peace goes on, not wdthout success. 

At all times the individual must have had his 
personal religious needs, and God must have had 
a I’ogard for him, simultaneously with the favour 
w hicli He showed to Israel. Accordingly, in many 
parts of OT a supreme good is represented as 
brought near to the soul of the godly person. It 
is obtained by worshipping the true God, and 
turning from sin to the righteousness of the law ; 
and so healthful and comforting is it in the ex- 
perience of its possessor that it is described by a 
sjiecial term, blessedness, a mode of designation 
w^hich is still preserved. Other good things pro- 
cure for men a measure of happiness, but only the 
chief good of religion confers blessedness (Ps i. 23. 
32^ Pr 3, Is 55, etc.). The overthrow of the 


Jewish nation at the period of the Captivity taught 
the members that if a true blessing was tliereaftej' 
to be looked for at all, it must be sought by pious 
individuals in the privacy of their own souls, and 
in the pursuit of lighteous purposes such as God 
could approve (Jer 31®^^’*, Ezk IS). 

Christ came preaching the kingdom of God 
Men were invited to seek liist the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. In that case they might 
have notliing, hut yet they would have all ; tliey 
should trust "their Bather in heaven, and suppress 
anxiety (Mt 6*^^®*)* RrIj again, the Iniiriite Spiiit 
IS not* sufficiently knowm even to the heart that 
turns to Him as Bather. Christ has declared Him. 
Jesus was perfectly lighteoiis in His liuman cir- 
cumstances, and presented in Himself a copy of 
the divine nature wdiich is level to our apprehen- 
sion. In seeking the perfect blessing, men liave 
thus to learn of Christ (Mt 11-'®), to acknowledge 
Him as the Light of the world (Jn 8^®), to receive 
Him as the Bread that came down from heaven 
(Jn 6^^“*), etc. B'urther, the righteousness and love 
of Christ w'ere proved to be invincible and infinite 
by His voluntary endurance of death. The fullest 
revelation of divine goodness is seen in the cross of 
Christ, and through it man obtains the chief good, 
viz. full forgiveness, and power to live a life wdiich 
approaches the perfect standard (1 Co Gal 
Eph Col He 12^«-, 1 P 2'®«--). 

It is implied in Scripture that material pos- 
sessions and intellectual advancement arc good^ 
and are legitimate objects of desiio and pursuit. 
It is even an imperative duty to seek them, the 
obligation of the Christian being to do the most 
good he can, and therefore to call into requisi- 
tion the best means attainable. People should 
use the world (1 Th 4^^), and if any wdll not w'ork, 
neither ought he to eat (2 Th 3^®). Men require to 
be not slothful in business (Ro 12^^). It folloivs 
that the intellect, wdiich enables us to subdue the 
world, ought to he cultivated. But then all poivers 
and possessions have to be subordinate to the 
paramount aims of Christian love and righteous- 
ness. Tlie chief end and privilege of man is to 
glorify God (Col 3^^ I P 4i®-ii). 

The chief good wdiich is attainable by man in 
this world is only relatively to be so described. A 
Christian spirit is indeed better than all riches ; it 
know^s a peace wdiich the w^orld cannot give or take 
aw’-ay (Jn 14®^) ; its faith overcomes the ivorld (1 Jn 
5^) ; and through Christ, its Light, it derives in- 
struction and blessing from everything tliat ahects 
it, and often, as it w^ere, sees heaven opened (2 Co 
3^®). Hence it finds all gloomy pessimistic view^s 
of life unwarrantable. But sin and pain survive 
till death, even in all believers. A good wdiich is 
absolute and unqualified is not to be tasted tliere- 
fore on earth. The Christian, how^ever, has the 
comfort and stimulus of the highest hope. A good 
wffiich is perfect is anticipated as the reward of the 
glorified saints. It consists in their everlastiig 
service of God (Rev 7^®^- 21®* ^). G. Berriits. 

GOODLY, GOODLINESS.— Though ‘goodly’ was 
at one time used adverbially also, it is employed in 
AV as an adj. only. There it is found with two 
different meanings (and the mod. meaning, con- 
siderable, pretty large, ‘ a goodly number,’ is not 
one of them). 

1. Fair to look upon, fine, handsome. In this 
sense it is applied to persons, as Gn 39® ‘Joseph 
was a goodly person, and well favoured ’ ; * of 

* Tindale’s tr» ; Heb. lK*n lit. ‘fair of form’; LXX asotXi^ 

giSs/; Vulg. ‘pulchra facie,’ and Wyc. ‘fayr in face,’ which 
limit the meaning, the same epithet being used of fruit (J er lli6) ; 
RV ‘ comely.’ The Heb. epithet is often used of women, as of 
Rachel (Gn 2911 , where the whole phrase is exactly the same as 
is used here of Joseph, EV ‘ Rachel was beautiful and well 
1 favoured’), of Abigail G S 258, where EV give ‘ of a leaut fol 
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garments, as Ex 39^® ‘goodly bonnets of line 
linen ’ ; of trees, as Ps ‘ the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars ’ (Vx’mx, ht. as AVm 
and RV ‘ cedars ot God ’) ; of cities (Dt 6^0 j 
mountains (Dr 3-^^), horses (Zee 10"^) ; and not only 
of majestic things, but of vessels (2 Ch 36^^* 
precious stones (Mt 13^, Lk 2P), and even ‘ heri- 
tages ’ (Ps 16^, Jer 3’^). It is also used of a price 
(Zee paid for a slave, ‘a handsome price!’ 
spoken ironically there. In illustration we have 
Cov. using the word of Jerusalem, Ezk 16^® ‘mar- 
velous goodly wast thou and beutifull, yee even a 
very Queene wast thou ’ ; and of Tyre, 27^^ ‘ thy 
builders have made the marvelous goodly.’ The 
Douay describes a cujj so, Ps 23^ ‘ Thou hast fatted 
my head \vith oyle : and my chalice inebriatii^g 
how goodlie is it ! ’ and Bacon horse- trappings 
{Essaifs, ‘ Of Masques,’ p. 158), ‘ For Justs and 
Tourneys and Barriers, the glories of them are 
chiefly ... in the Goodly Furniture of their 
Horses and Armour.’ Fuller illustrates 2 S 23-^^ 

‘ he slew an Egyptian, a goodly man ’ (lit., says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘ a man of appearance,’ a notable 
man, which is explained in 1 Ch 11-^ to mean ‘a 
man of great stature,’ with the addition ‘ live 
cubits high ’), when he says [Holy Warre, II, vii. 
p. 51), ‘ And though the Goths had a law, alwayes 
to choose a short thick man for their King ; yet 
surely a goodly stature is most majesticalL’ 

2. Fair in speech, agreeable : Gn 49^^ ‘ Naphtali 
is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly Avords’ 
(nr^-nox, a difficult passage, see Spurrell : the 
E V comes from Tindale, and is a good tr^ of the 
MT).* Cf. T. Lever, (Arber’s ed. p. 73), 

‘ ludas pretence was wondrous goodly, to sell the 
oyntnient for a great summe of money, to relieve 
the poore with.’ 

The compar. and superb of the adj. are also used 
in AV, 1 S 9'-^ ‘ And he had a son whose name wms 
Saul, a choice young man and a goodly ; and there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he ’ ; 1 S 8^^ ‘ your goodliest young 
men’j 1 K 20^ ^ thy Avives also and thy children, 
even the goodliest, are mine ’ ; 1 Mac 8*^ ‘ the 
goodliest countries.’ So Shaks. Tempest, I. ii. 483 — 

*■ I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man.’ 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 880 — 

‘ Ma dame, y-vds, the goodlieste mayde 
Of greet estat m al the toun of Troye.’ 

The subst. goodliness occurs but once, in a 
beautiful passage ay here it is a most apj>ropriate 
translation. Is 40® ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the floAver of the field.’ 
The meaning of the Eng. Avord (which conies from 
the Bishops’ Bible) is evidently ‘ that AAdiich makes 
it fair to look upon,’ beauty, charm, as in Hooker, 
Eedes. Polity, v, 1^ ‘ What travail and cost was 
bestowed that the goodliness of the temple might 
be a spectacle of admiration to all the Avorld ! ’ 
The RV retains the Avord, But the Heb. is ign 
hesed, which everyAvhere else (and it is very com- 
mon) means kindness. Nearly all mod. commen- 
tators (Ges., Hitzig, Deb, Nagels., Cheyne, Dillra., 
Orelli, and Oxf. Heh. Lex.) accept this solitary 
instance as sufficient, supporting it by saying, as 
Cheyne, that its synonym Mn has the double 
sense of favour and gracefulness. So Cov.^ ‘ bew tie ’ ,* 
(]^en. ‘ grace ’ ; and apparently Ja 1^^ eitTpeireLa. On 
the other hand, LXX gives ; Vulg. ‘ gloria,’ 
after Avhich Wyc. and Bou. ‘ glorie,’ and so the 
verse is q^uoted in 1 P : hence LoAvth emends 

countenance,’ Gen. simply ‘beautiful,’ LXX a^ain uyeeSh <r« 
<r<^cdpat), and of Esther (Est 27 nxlD nyni *1X^715% EV ‘ fair 
and beautiful,’ AVm ‘ fair of form and good of countenance*). 

* The reading of most VSS and edd. is, ‘ Naphtali is a slender 
terebinth giving forth goodly boughs’ ; but G. A, Smith, m 
Expos IV, Ser. vii. 166, prefers the MT, saying that it is ‘ beauti- 
fully expressive of a people in the position of NaphtalL’ 


the Heb. to mrr, and Ewald to nzr (whom Briggs 
followa), getting * the glory thereot,’ winch does 
not seriously alter the translation or the meaning. 
Salhiond (on 1 P L^) happily illustrates the thought 
from Landor : *' There are no Adds ot amarantli on 
this side tiie grave ; there are no v'oices, O Rhodope, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; there is 
no name, Avith Avhatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of Avhich the echo is not faint at 
last’ J. Hastings. 

GOODMAN. — The ordinary Av^ord for a ‘ man m 
Heb. (s^’x) is once tr*^ ‘ goudman ’ in AV, Pr 
‘the goodnian is not at home.’ This has passed 
from Cov. through the Bishops’ to AV, and it is 
accepted by RV. The Gen. and Bou. have ‘ my 
husband is not at home ’ ; and so Wyc. 1388, ‘ myn 
liosebonde is not in Ins bows’ ; but 1382, ‘ Thir is 
not a man in hir bouse,’ alter Vulg. ‘ Non est eniiii 
vir in donio sua.’ This is exactly^ hoAv the Avord 
‘goodman’ has been used in Scotland from the 
beginning of AVTitten speech at least, and how it is 
in constant use still. Jamieson quotes from 
Douglas, Virgil, 255, 14 — 

‘ To V’’uloanis hir husband and gudeman. 

Within his goldin chakner scho began 
Thus for to &peik.’ 

Once Shaks. uses the Avord in the same sense, 
putting it into the mouth of the loAv-born Christo- 
pher Sly, Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 107 — 

‘ Sly. AVhere is my wife ? 

JPage. Here, noble lord ; what is thy will with her’ 

Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me husband 2 

My men should call me lord : I am your goodman.* 

The A\mrd is found also in NT as tr^ of olKodecr^ 
Trlr-qs, ‘ master of the house.’ This Gr. word 
occurs 12 times in the Synoptics and noAvliere else 
(Mt 10-5 13-7- 5.J 201- 2P'> 24-“^, Mk Lk 12^^ 

14-^^ 22^^ : in the last passage rijs oldas is added). 
The Vulg. rendered by ‘ paterfamilias ’ everyAvhere 
except Mk ‘ dominns domus,’ and so "Wyc. 
gave • housbond man ’ everyAvhere except Mk 14^*^ 

‘ lord of the hous.' Tindale introduced the phrase 
‘ goodman of the house,’ using it everyAvhere except 
Mt 10-5 ‘ lorde of the housse,’ 13-‘- 5-* 20^ 21*^ ‘ House- 
holder.’ Cov. preferred ‘good man of the house’ 
in Mt 10^, and ‘householder’ in 20^^; otherwise 
he followed Tind., whom the rest of the versions 
before the Rhemish copied exactly. The Rhem. 
gives ‘householder’ in Mt 20^ 21^^, Lk 12'^'^; 

‘ master of the house ’ in Mk 14^'^, Lk 14^ ; else- 
Avhere ‘ goodman of the house.’ AV folloAVS Tind. 
except in Mt 10-^, Lk 13-5 < Piaster of the house.’ 
The result is sometimes curious. Thus, as Trench 
points out, in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, the ‘ householder ’ of Lk 20^ becomes the 
‘ goodiuau of the house ’ in 20^^. RV has redressed 
this anomaly, but still presents three ditterent 
translations of the Avord, ‘ master of the house ’ in 
Mt 10-5 24^^^ Lk 12-^'^ 13-^ 14-^; ‘householder’ in 
Mt IS-*^* 5^ 20^- 21-^^ ; and ‘ goodman of the house ’ 

in Mk 14^^ Lk 22^^ 

The Avord is a combination of ‘ good ’ and ‘ man ’ 
(not, says Skeat, a con-uption of Anglo- Sax. gum- 
man as suggested by Aldis Wright,; and it is 
probable that the meaning ‘master’ arose from | 
the meaning ‘ husband,’ in Avhich, it must^ be ^ 
remembered, it is one of many similar combina- 
tions, as good-father, good-sister, etc. ; in fact, 
all relatives by marriage Avere once so designated 
in England, and are still so designated in Scotland. 
How completely the adj. portion Avas SAvalloAved up 
in the complete word * is illustrated by Trench 

* Being now one word, * goodman ’ should he accented, as 
Earle remarks {Philology, p. 616), on the first syllable, like 
chapman, and so distinguished from the two se^iarate words 
‘ go^ man.’ In AV of 1611, however, it is given as ‘ good man 
everywhere except Pr and Lk 2211 where it is ‘ good-man.’ 
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{On ihe AV of tho NT, p. 96) in the line from 
Golding’s Ovid. i. — 

‘ The goodman seeks the goodwife’s death.’ 

But it often furnished a word-play : Thus Cotgrave, 
Vict‘ s.v. ‘ Maistre’ — ‘ Also a title of honour (such 
as it is) belonging to all artificers, and tradesmen ; 
whence Maistre Pierre, Maistre Jehan, etc. ; which 
we give not so generally but qualify the meaner 
sort of them (especially in countrey townes) with 
the title of goodman (too good for many).’ So 
Shaks. Twelfth Nighty iv. ii. 141 — 

* Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails, dad ; 

Adieu, goodman devil.* 

And Fuller, Eoly State, ‘ as he is called goodman, 

, lie desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
indeed.’ Tindale uses the word once in the Pent., 
Ex 22^ Hhe goodman of the honsse shal he brought 
unto the goddes’ (n'3n"‘?a3, EV ‘the master of the 
house’). Kutherford more than once describes 
Christ as ‘ the goodman of this house, His dear 
Kirk.’ J. Hastings. 

GOODNESS.~See Good and Kighteotjsness. 

GOPHER WOOD (niru^ *Uzp-q6pher, ^ijXa rerpd- 
yojva, ligna IcBvigrda, Gn 6^^). — We have no clue from 
the etymology of the cognate dialects as to the kind 
of tree referred to. Celsius {Eiei'ob. i. 328) argues 
that it is the cypress, from the similarity of sound 
, between gopher and tcvrdpLcra-os. Vossius argues 
that it was a resinous tree, from the similarity of 
sound between t:: and ‘resin.’ Dillmann opposes 

Lagarde’s view that iri is a contraction or clerical 
error for rnrj gophrfth= ‘ [ntcli.’ In any case it 
wus a wood suitable for shipbuilding, and the ark 
was constructed of it. In ZATJV, 1898, Heft i. p, 

' 163, Cheyne su^ests that the cuneiform phrase 
w'hieh underlies Gn was misunderstood, but that 
some variety of cedar is intended. G. E. Post. 

GORGET. — In 1 S 17® Goliath is described as 
having ‘a target of brass between his shoulders’ ; 
in the marg. it is a ‘gorget.’ The ‘gorget’ was a 
piece of armour for protecting the gorge or throat. 
Spenser has the ’word in FQ iv. iii. 12 — 

* His weasand-pipe is through his gorget cleft.’ 

And Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2 (Cmsar pointing to 
' Cicero)— 

‘See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was.’ 

■ Sir Walter Scott has it in Woodstock (Ch. I.), and 
in the Lay, v. 22 — 

‘ Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Undx the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp * 

J. Hastings. 

GORGIAS {Topylas). — A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who is described as ‘ a mighty man of 
the king’s Friends’ (1 Mac 3^), and a captain who 
‘had experience in matters of war’ (2 Mac 8®). 
When Antiochus set out on his Parthian campaign 
(B.C. 166 or 165), his chancellor, Lysias, who was 
charged with the suppression of the revolt in Pal., 
despatched a large array to Judma under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
Syrians met the Jews under Judas Maceabmus at 
the entrance to the hill-eountrj^ of Judaea, and 
encamped at Emmaus. From this point G., mth 
a body of 6000 men, attempted to make a night 
• attack upon the Jews; but Judas, hearing of his 
advance, hastily quitted his camp, and, falling 
suddenly on the camp of the Syrians in the early 
morning, defeated them with great loss. When 
G. returned from a vain j)ursuit among the 
mountains, he found the S3?Tian camp on fire, and 


the Jews drawn up ready for battle ; and, without 
risking an encounter, he tied to the Phil, country 
(1 Mac 3‘‘®--4-^; Jos A7it. XII. vii. 4; 2 M«ac 
From 2 Mac lO^"^®"' it ap})earH that G., who is 
described as commandant of the district {arparrjyA 
Tuv TOTTcau), remained in that country after his 
defeat, and continually harassed the Jews by 
means of his mercenary trooi>s, assisted by the 
Idimimans. Two or three years later Judas led an 
expedition against Gilead, and, in the absence of 
hib brothers, entrusted the command of the Jews 
to two olticers, Joseph the son of Za(^halias, and 
Azarias. Contrary to Judas’ orders, they attaidced 
the Syrians in J amnia, but were repulsed by G. 
with heavy loss (1 Mac Jos. Ant, XIL 

viii. 6). in 2 !^Iac 12^-''^'^ this defeat is barely 
mentioned, but we are told how Judas defeated 
G., and how the accursed [rbr Kardparov) G. liim- 
self was nearly taken prisoner by a Jewish horse- 
man named Hositheus. The description of G. in 
2 Mac 12'-^- as ‘governor of Idumma’ is perhaps an 
error for ‘governor of Jamnia’ (so Grotms, and cf. 

Jos. Ant. XIL vi. 8). H. A. White. 

GORTYNA {<€ls> TSprwav A, Toprvva 1 Mae 
IS-*^). — The most important city in Crete, after 
Gnossus, situated about midway between the two 
ends of the island. After the successful embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabiieus to Rome (n.c. 139), the 
Roman Senate drew up a decree in favour of the 
Jews, guaranteeing the independence of their terri- 
tory. Among a number of small autonomous states 
and communes to which copies of the decree were 
sent, G. is mentioned. From this we may infer 
that Jewish residents were then to he found in 
Crete. For the evidence that G. was at that time 
an independent community, see Marquaidt, Lain 
Staatsver. i. 333 f. H. A. White. 

GOSHEN. — 1. Named in connexion with the con- 
quests of Joshua in the south of Judah (Jos 10**^ IP®, 
both D*-^). Its exact situation has not been dis- 
covered. It was a district (nx)? not a city. 2. A 
toion in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15®^ P). 

Its site is unknown. 3. See next article. 

GOSHEN (jDi city ?, Gn 46-®- the point at which 
Jacob aimed in going down into Egypt ; and land 
of G., Gn 45^® 47^- 50®). — Idie country in 

Egypt in which Joseph proposed that his father 
and brethren should dwell during the famine, that 
they might profit by the wealth of Egypt, and he 
near to him (Gn 45^®), which Pharaoh accordingly 
granted to them (47®), and in which the children 
of Israel remained, with their flocks and herds, 
through the oppression, until the Exodus (Ex 9^®, 
cf. 12-*^). It was suitable for a pastoral tribe, 
which would be, as such, an abomination to the 
Egyptians (Gn 46®’^). It evidently lay on the Syr. 
frontier (Gn 46-®), and was considered appropriate 
for the temporary settlement of foreigners. When [ 
it is described as ‘ the best of the land ' (Gn 47®), 1 

that was no doubt from a shepherd’s point of view, 
and it is generally considered that the Pharaoh 
who welcomed J acob to Egypt belonged to one of 
the foreign dynasties, known as the Hyksos or 
Shepherd dynasties, and who were themselves 
hated by the Egyptians. The LXX, made, it must 
be remembered, in Egypt, has important read- 
ings. ‘In the land of G.’ (Gn 45^®) is h 777 
'ApajSlas, so also 46®^; in the later passages the 
defining word 'Apa^las is dropped. In the Apocr. 
book Of Judith yij Yttcreg appears to be 

roughly all the borderland of Egypt E. of a line 
drawn from Tanis to Memphis, t.e. all the E. 
borderland of the Delta, with perhaps a good slice 
of the Delta itself, within the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile. Acc. to the LXX the city of G. should b« 
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Hsroopolis; Gn 46-® ‘and he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to show the way before him 
unto G.; and they came into the land of G./ is 
simply (TVJ/auT^crat aCrcp Kad' ttoXlVj eis 

‘ to meet him (Josexih) at Herooi^olis, into 
the land of Kamesse ’ ; and in the next verse 
‘ (Joseph went up to meet his father) to G.’ Ka6' 
Hptjwy irbXiv, at Heroopolis. Hence we see that 
the Jewish view and tradition in the last centuries 
before Christ made the city of Heroopolis, near 
v/hat was then the head of the Red Sea, the point 
at which Joseph met Jacob. Heroopolis is now 
fixed by Rom. milestones at Tell el-Mashkhta in 
the Wady Tumil3.t, and is probably identical 
with Pithom. It was the first important station 
in Egypt on the S. road from Syria, and therefore 
a very likely place for such a meeting. But the 
city of G. can hardly have been identical with 
Heroopolis, even to the Jews; this mention of 
Heroopolis must rather perhaps be considered as 
the translators’ improvement on the original. 

The land of G. is to them the land of Gesem of 
Arabia. Now, from Ptolemy we know that Arabia 
was the name of a nome on the E. border of the 
Delta, with the capital Phacussa ; and acc. to 
Strabo, Phacussa was the point at which the canal 
to the Red Sea branched from the NUe. At the 
spot which best answers to this description, viz. Saft 
el-Henneh, monuments have been found naming 
Per-Sopd and Kes, or Kesem. In the nome-lists of 
Ptolemaic times the nome has the capital 
Per-Sopd, or Kesem, and is itself called Sopd. 
There can be no doubt that this is the nome of 
Arabia, and that Kesem is the equivalent of the 
LXX Gesem. In some cases the name of the city 
seems to be written ^<!es, which then can be at 
once identified with the principal element in the 
Gf. Phacussa. It would thus appear that Saft el- 
Henneh is the ancient Per-Sopd, Phacussa, Kes, 
and I^eseni. There is, however, evidence of another 
kind that partly contradicts this. Farther N.E., 
beyond the entrance of the Wady Tiimilat, there 
is an important village called Ffiktis, once capital 
of a large district corresponding to the Arab, 
nome, and identified by the later Copts with 
Phacussa. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Arab, nome had two capitals — one Per- 
Sopd = Saft (el-Henneh), the other l^esor Kesem = 
Eakfis. Strabo would then have confused the two 
capitals in making Phacussa instead of Per-Sopd 
the point at which the canal branched off. If 
Jacob aimed at reaching Fakfis, he would prob- 
ably have followed the N. route, close to the sea, 
since the S. route, to Heroopolis, would have taken 
him considerably out of his way. Why, then, 
does the LXX introduce Heroopolis for G. ? It 
will be seen that the subject is still surrounded 
with almost incredible difficulties. When we know 
what ancient site was occupied by the modern 
Fakfls, where considerable mounds still exist, it 
will be possible to speak with greater certainty. 

With regard to the extent of the land of G., if 
Judith is to be taken as authoritative, it included 
af least four Egyptian nomes outside the Delta, viz. 
the Sethroite on the N.E. frontier, the Arab, and 
the Heliopolitan, and that of Heroopolis in the 
Wady Tumllfit. Possibly, however, it should be 
restricted to the Arab, nome, perhaps from about 
Eelbeis to Fakfis, although the Wady Tumliat 
ought also to be included. By comparing Gn 
47^* with we find that the land of Ramesse and 
the land of G. are almost or quite identical. 

It is, of course, possible that G. is an entirely 
foreign name, unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
and that the LXX translators were only making 
conjectures as to iis identification. Of two things 
we m ay be certain, that it lay on the E. border of 
the Delta, and furnished excellent pasture ; and if 
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it did not produce luxuriant harvests of corn and 
vegetables, like the ancient Arab, nome, we find 
that the Israelites dwelling there were at least 
plentifully supplied with ‘ leeks, onions, and garlic ’ 
(Nu 115). Griffith. 

GOSPEL. — Anglo-Sax. Godspell = ‘ God story 
(not ^ good story ’), — thetr., from Anglo-Sax. times, 
of ei-ayjekLov in NT. In Homer, in the sing., and in 
Attic Gr., in the pL, it signified a reward oi a 
thank-offering for good tidings. In later Gr. 
(Plutarch, in the pL, Lucian, in the sing.) it sig- 
nified also the good tidings itself. In LXX, 2 S 4^^, 
the Attic meaning and the plural occur : in the 
two remaining instances (sometimes quoted for 
the sense good news), 2 K 18--* -5, it is probable 
that the non-classical fern. sing. evayyeXia ought 
to be read (cf. vv. where this form is certain). 
In NT the neut. sing, alone is found (in Lk never ; 
in Ac twice ; in Rev once ; in Jn — Gosp. and Epp. 
— never, whether subst. or vb.), and in the sense 
of good news only ; a sense, moreover, always 
specialized, in accordance apparently with the 
Dentero-Isaian eiayyeXt^ojiat, as may be gathered 
from the quotation and comment in Ro 
‘ How beautiful are the feet rHy eiiayyeXL^ojjLevLov 
dyadd ! But they did not all obey €yayye\L(j3.’ 

The content of this NT gospel had two stages. 
(1) In the mouth of Christ and of those whom, 
while He was on earth, He sent forth to proclaim 
it (Mt 10“^, Lk 9^ 10^ [Mk 16^®]), it was the good 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk Mt 

9®^) wliich He had come to establish ; and this is 
called in Mk ‘the good tidings of God,’ i.e. 
coming from God (cf. IP 4^’’’) ; in Ac 20“'‘ ‘the 
good tidings of the free favour of God ’ ; in 1 Ti 
‘the good tidings of {i.e. about) the glory [i.e. 
the manifested perfection) of the blessed God.’ 
This good tidings about the kingdom Christ had 
also associated inseparably with His own person : 
Mk 8®' 10-’5 ‘ For my sake and the gospel’s ’ ; hence 
it is likewise called in Mk ‘the gospel of {i e. 
about) Jesus Christ’ ; aud thus it enters upon the 
second stage in its meaning. 

(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection it be- 
came the good tidings (not so much brought by, 
and proclaimed by, as) about Christ (cf. Ro D ‘The 
good tidings from God about His Son ’) ; see 

1 Co 9^^ ; also ‘ the good tidings of (about) the 
glory (the manifested perfection) of Christ,’ 2 CJo 4^; 
or, simply, ‘ the good tidings,’ 1 Co 9^®. So the 
apostolic (chiefly Pauline) use may be defined as 
the good tidings, coming from God, of salvation 
by jffis free favour through Christ. See Eph I^ 
(‘of our salvation’), Eph 6^® (‘of peace’). Probably, 
though not so certainly as Weiss seems to think, 
the word (like our word ^preaching) sometimes 
expresses not so much the content itself as the 
act of proclaiming it : in this way we may perhaps 
explain the genitives of those who preach and 
those who hear in such passages as 2 Co 10^^ ‘ We 
came as far as unto you in the gospel of Christ,^ 

2 Co 4® ‘ o%ir gospel,’ Ro 2^® 16^ ‘ my gospel,’ Le. 
our, my, exposition of the gospel ; and Gal 2* 
‘I have been intrusted with the gospel (the 
preaching of the gospel) to the uncircunwision, 
even as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
cision^ ; not the content being difierent, but the 
sphere and the emphasis (cf. 1 Co 15^ ‘ Whether 
it he I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed ’). 
In each of the passages where ‘ my gospel ’ or ‘ my 
preaching of the gospel ’ occurs, the writer appears, 
according to the context, to be laying stress on 
some particular point which it has been^ his way 
to expound with special fulness as having been 
emphatically home in upon him at the time of 
his preaching, or as closely affecting the case of 
the people to whom he is writing. Thus ChrUt 
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the> Judge, the characteristic of the early mis- 
sionary preaching (Ac 17^^), is the element on 
which he lays stress in the ‘ our gospel ’ of 1 Th 
(cf. and 2Th Again, in Po 2^®, after 

his theme has been the equal responsibility of Jew 
and Gentile as doers of law, he recalls his proclama- 
tion of the fact that God will judge by Jesus Christ 
all men alike, not by their outward situations but 
by their inward attitudes (rd KpvTrrd). Once more, 
in 2Ti 2^, in order to encourage Timothy in the 
midst of suffering, the writer shows how, in Giis 
Gospel,’ he lays stress upon the glorilied state of 
Jesus the man and Christ the king, — king^ by 
royal descent and fullilling prophetic anticipation. 
(Cf. 2 'Co 4‘^ rb eiiayy^XioJ^ and v.® 'S^picrrov 

^Iricrovy Kbpiov, the Lordship of the raised Christ 
being, in fact, the sum of the Pauline preaching, 
Ph 2^®). In none of these passages is there a 
single sign that he is hinting at a specific difference 
in tlie content of the gospel preached by himself 
and by the Twelve. 

The later sense of ebayyiXiov, a gospel in writing, 
and then one of the Four Gospels, does not appear 
in NT, though the way may be prepared for it by 
the usage in jMk 1^ (see above). A second stage 
may be noted in the Bidache, c. xv. : ‘ Reprove one 
another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye have it 
in the gos]ml.’ Here it seems to stand for a 
written body of Christian truth. Immediately 
afterwards we read : ‘ Your praymrs and your 
alms and all your deeds so do ye as ye have it in 
the gospel of our Lord.’ This might be a written 
collection of the teachings of Christ. Harnack — 
taking into account the text of the Lord’s praymr 
(viii. 2), also said to be ^ as the Lord commanded in 
his gospel,’ and xi. 3, ‘Touching the apostles and 
prophets, according to the ordinance {b'rypa) of the 
gospel so do ye’ — suggests the Gospel of the 
Egyptians as the source {Texte ii. Proleg. 69 fi*. 
and 79). The plural ^tayyiXia,, of the Four Gospels, 
does not occur till Justin Martyr [Apol, i. 66). 

J. Massie. 
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Literature. 

Tills article will be taken up mainly with the 
subject of the Origin and Composition of the 
Four Canonical Gospels and their credibility as 


historical witnesses. These are points which cao 
best be discussed for the four together, owing to 
the nature of the evidence, which is in part the 
same, or of similar character for all, in part aiisea 
directly from comparing them. Such an assignment 
of the space at command will, nevertheless, be felt 
to be disproportionate when the manifold interest 
of the Gospels, their exquisite beauty, the richness 
of the moral and spiritual instruction which they 
convey, and their preciousness to the Church, are 
considered. Yet it is rendered inevitable by^ the 
recent course and present position of ciitical in- 
quiry, and the intrinsic importance of the questions 
as to the authorship of the Gospels, their relations 
to one another, or the sources used in them. The 
amount of controversy which there has been on 
these subjects during the last 100 years has been 
enormous, and the evidence bearing on them is 
exceedingly complex. The attempt to discuss 
them, even with that degree of fulness wliich seems 
to be required in an article such as this, will render 
it impossible here to treat the Gospels from other 
points of view. At the same time, it ought to be 
remembered that there is hardly any aspect under 
wliich the Gospels may be regarded, which may not 
contribute some element that ought to be taken 
into account in a full appreciation of their character 
even as historical documents. In particular, it is 
necessary for this purpose that there should lie a 
synipatlietic and discerning study of their doctrinal 
teaching and of its relation to the faith of tho 
early Church generally, as it may be gathered 
from other sources. 

I. Tradition as to Authorship. — The first 
three Gospels do not within their actual comjjass 
{i.e. apart from the titles) give any precise indica- 
tion of their authorship. As to the fourth, in a 
concluding passage which appears to be an addition 
to the original work, it is alleged to have bef^n 
written by the disciple ‘ vdiom Jesus loved, which 
also leaned back on his breast at the supper’ (cf. 
Jn 21“-^ with v.-^), and to whom other allusions of 
the same kind in the course of the work doubtless 
also lefer. 

It cannot be asserted that the titles Karh Mad- 
Oaiov, etc., proceeded from the authors themselves. 
The names rest, indeed, on as good MS evidence 
as any part of the text. But, from the nature of 
the case, they might have been preffxed at some 
time subsequent to the issue of the first copies. 
They unquestionably represent, however, the 
belief of the most important Churches before the 
time when Irenmus wrote the first three books of 
his great work on Heresies, which he composed 
during the episcopate of Eleutlierus {circ, A.D. 
175-190). For a general consideration of the 
evidence up to this time we must refer to the art. 
NT Canon. It must suffice hero to say, (1) that 
although our four Gospels did not at once attain 
that position of unique authority which they held 
not long after the middle of the 2nd cent., yet it is 
easiest to explain the history of their reception in 
the Church on the supposition that they were 
authentic records of the apostolic age concerning 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, and that they^ 
were this to a degree of fidelity and fulness, in 
which no other documents even then existing 
conld compare with them ; and (2) that the testi- 
mony of tradition raises a strong presumption in 
favour of the belief that they had severally some 
real connexion with the men whose names they 
bear. The formulas themselves, Karh Maddatov, 
etc. , or ebayyiXiov xaroL Ma^^atov, etc. , need not as 
first used have implied more than this. They 
would be compatible with the belief that the Avorfe 
in question contained virtually the teaching of the 
man specified, though he had not himself written, 
it down. 
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Further than this the external evidence hy itself 
will not take us ; neveitheless, it furnishes an im- 
portant element for the solution of the problem. 

There are two or three more circumstantial 
traditions in regard to the composition of the 
Gospels which need to be mentioned, because they 
have, as we shall presently see, served to suggest 
or been used to conlirm some of the chief theories 
designed to explain the internal phenomena of the 
Gospels. The most important are contained in 
two fragments, preserved in Eusebius’ HE (iii. 39), 
of a woik of Papias which may probably have been 
written about A.D. 140. Often as they have been 
quoted, it may be well to give them here. The 
first relates to a writing by Slark — 

‘ This also the presbyter used to say : Mark having become 
the interpreter (ipu'/ivvj', yc.vcfji.tvo;) of Peter, wTote down accur- 
ately — not, howe\ er, m order (ralgi) — as man^’ as he remembered 
of the things either spoken or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor attended on Him, but afterwards, as I 
said, (attended on) Peter, who used to give his instructions 
according to what vas lequired, but not as giving an orderly 
exposition {a-Cvra^iv) of the Lord’s words So that Mark made 
no mistake m writing down some thm}>s as he recalled them. 
For he paid heed to one point, namely, not to leave out any 
of the things he had heard, or to say anything false in regard 
to them.’ 

The second fragment is as follows — 

‘ Matthew, however, wrote the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, 
and every man interpreted them as he was able ’ 

The presbyter, on whose authority the former of 
these statements is made, was named John ; and 
though he is to be distinguished from the apostle 
of that name, he was a companion of apostles and 
a personal follower of the Lord. Papias himself 
had conversed with this man, as we learn from 
another fragment (id,). And from what we are told 
in that fragment as to the means hy which Papias 
gathered information, it is reasonable to suppose 
Siat his statement as to Matthew’s record was 
derived from the same or a similar source. 

Thr. more extieme critics of the earlier part of 
the present century used to argue that these 
accounts could not refer to our second and first 
Gospels. It is, however, coming to be admitted 
very widsly among students of early Christian 
histaiy that the statements in question would, at 
least at the time when Papias was writing, he 
connected with our Mt and Mk ; for it is hard 
to imagine that these could in the interval be- 
tween that time and the third quarter of the 2nd 
cent, have been substituted for other works bearing 
the same names, and could have completely ex- 
pelled such predecessors. This, however, does not 
preclude the possibility that there may have been 
difterences greater or less between the writings to 
which Papias referred the traditions preserved by 
him and the works concerning which the state- 
ments under consideration had been originally 
made. There was more particularly room for 
ditierence between the Gre^ Gospel according to 
Mt and the Hebrew work spoken of, which would 
not h^ readily detected owing to the general 
ignorance of Hebrew among Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians. The description given of the work seems 
to point to a record in which discourses and sayings 
of Jesus decidedly predominated over mere narra- 
tive. The w'ord \6yia, indeed, means ‘ oracles’ and 
not ‘ discourses.’ But while the term ‘ the oracles ’ 
might well from the first have been applied to our 
Lord’s words, it is hardly likel^^ that it should so 
early have been applied to a writing of the NT as 
such. Moreover, even when the inspiration of the 
NT had come to he as clearly recognized as that of 
the OT, the term ' iAe oracles ’ would not have 
been a fitting one for a single work, simply on the 
ground that it formed part of the collection. ^ 
Passing by Lk, concerning the composition of 
wi icli tradition has nothing very significant to tell 
us, we subjoin an interesting statement regarding 


Jn. Clement of Alexandria relates (aji. Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), as a tradition handed down from the 
elders of former times, ‘ that John last of all, per- 
ceiving that the outward facts had been set forth 
in the Gospels, being urged on by his friends 
and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
gospel. ’ 

II. Internal Phenomena.— Thus far we have 
spoken of the evidence supplied by tradition. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this confirms 
or is confirmed by the characteristics of the Gospels 
themselves. We proceed, therefore, in the first 
place, to consider the signs of relationship between 
the first three Gospels and the manner in which 
these are to be accounted for, or in other words 
the Synoptic Problem. 

i. The Synoptic Problem. — (1) TAe facts to he ex- 
plained. On comparing the first three Gospels, we 
observe in them a remarkable amount of similarity, 
both in the substance, the general arrangement 
and the precise order of their narratives, and the 
actual words and phrases employed. The general 
view of the course of events given in these Gospels 
is almost exactly the same, from the ministry of 
the Baptist onwards, the subject with which Mk 
opens. Not only so, but to a great extent they 
omit the same and record the same deeds and 
discourses and incidents. This common character 
becomes specially noticeable when we compare 
them with Jn, the contents of which are widely 
different ; and the suitability of the name Synoptic, 
which has been given to the first three, comes home 
to us with special force when that contrast with the 
Fourth is borne in mind. Nevertheless, even had 
we possessed the first three only, the amount of 
agreement between them would have called for 
explanation. For they are very brief accounts 
of a very full though comparatively short life. 
Moreover, they all make summary references to 
journeyings, periods of preaching and teaching, the 
working of many miracles of which thejr relate no 
details. Tiie fact that out of all tliis possible 
material they preserve so largely the same selection, 
and that they deliver it so nearly in the same form, 
must be due to some cause or causes. 

So far we have spoken in general terms of the re- 
semblances between the first three Gospels. But, 
in the closer study of the fact, resemllances between 
pairs of them have also to be taken into account. 
The two most important groups of phenomena are 
in fact {a) the resemblances of Mk with Mt and 
Lk, cither together or separately, and {h) the 
wdiolly additional matter common to Mt and Lk, 
but not contained in Mk. 

{a) With regard to the former, it is to he observed 
that by far the larger number of the narratives 
and pieces of discourse contained in Mk are given 
also in both Mt and Lk, and nearly all in either 
one or the other. Also that for the most part the 
order of narrative is the same in all three ; so that 
w^e may speak of a Synoptic outline. The exceptions 
are somewhat more considerable in Lk than in "Mt ; 
but it is note\vorthy that they are almost entirely 
different in the two. Further, the same mode 
of relating incidents, conversations, and sayings 
is frequently to he observed in all three, to the 
extent even of the same sequence of clauses, the 
same words and phrases being adopted ; but, even 
w'here this is not the case, there is very frequently 
similar close parallelism between Mk and one of 
the others ; and, as before, this holds most often 
between Mt and Mk. 

(6) The additional matter, referred to above, 
which is common to Mt and Lk, consists for the 
most part of discourses and sayings. In a consider- 
able portion of it the resemblance even in language 
is very great ; in other j>arts of larger total extent 
the similarity of form is noticeamy less, though 
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the substance is the same. In place, however, of 
that similarity of order which AV'e remarked upon 
in the case of the relations of Mt and Lk with Mk, 
we find in that of the matter now under considera- 
tion a great diversity of arrangement. ^ In Mt we 
seem to see a disposition to mass it in discourses of 
some length, while in Lk various portions of it are 
given as belonging to various occasions. Again, 
they combine it very differently with the S^mojjtic 
outline. 

Besides the features which have been mentioned, 
there are some others that are less strongly marked, 
of which it will he most convenient to defer the 
notice till we have occasion to speak of the attempts 
which have been made to explain them, and which 
have served to fix attention on them. It is, indeed, 
true of those broader characteristics also, which 
have been described, that the clear and accurate 
observation of them has progressed hand in hand 
with the discussion of their causes. And it is one 
of tile most certain gains to be expected from the 
study of the problem before us, that (whether we 
succeed in solving it or not] we cannot fail, through 
framing and testing our hypotheses, to become 
better acquainted with the actual contents of the 
Gospels, and to have both their common substance 
and their individual traits imprinted more deeply 
upon our minds. 

We will proceed to take a rapid survey of the 
theories that have been devised to account for the 
phenomena, 

(2) The theories that have been propoitrided , — 
Explanations of three kinds may be employed, 
while the principles involved in each may also 
be in various ways combined. The three chief 
kinds were all in one way or another tried within 
the first 30 years, from the time when, rather more 
than a century ago, active speculation on the 
subject began. 

(n) Direct dependence of one or of two of our 
present Gospels on the third, or of one on both 
the other two, might be assumed. This was the 
simplest kind of explanation of resemblances 
between them that could be given, and that which 
therefore lay most ready to hand. _ It had been 
employed by Augustine long before in one of the 
earliest examples of an interest, which was but 
momentary, in the literary criticism of the Gospels 
{D& Consensu Evangelist arum, i, 2). He speaks of 
Mark as the ‘ pedisequus et breviator ’ of Matthew. 
Wlien, however, towards the latter part of the 18th 
cent, the critical study of the relations of the 
Gospels to one another began in earnest, the theory 
was also put forward that Mk’s was the original 
Gospel, which the others had expanded, while 
some even claimed this position for Lk. But the 
most celebrated theory of this period was Gries- 
bach’s, according to which Mk was regarded as 
a compilation from both Mt and Lk [Commentatio 
qud Marci evangeliwn totum e Matihcei et Lucce 
commentariis descriptum esse monstratuVi A.D. 
1789-90). 

(5) Resemblances might be traced to the use of 
common documents, and more room was left in 
this way than by the last kind of explanation for 
the differences between the Gospels to have arisen, 
which are remarkably intermingled with their 
resemblances. Eichhorn, whose twofold hypo- 
thesis was for a long time the most notable one 
of the type which we are now considering, made 
special efibrts to account for the differences. He 
supposed that there was one chief document, an 
U^'evcmgelmm, or primitive Gospel, to which 
various additions, derived from oral teaching, were 
made as time went on. The sections common only 
to two Gospels wer * explained by two evangelists 
having used the same copy. These were the 
governing ideas of his theory, both in its earlier 


and later form. At first (A.D. 1794) he attrilmted 
the differences between the Synoptic G )sp^l3 be 
the translation of the primitive Go.'^pel by diflerent 
persons (the evangelists themselves and others), 
and the verbal similarities to the use in part of 
the same translations by the evangelists, along Avith 
different ones and Avitli the original. But the 
process here imagined of translation and of the 
cross use of other translations was felt to be too 
complicated. It was difficult, also, in this Avay to 
account for the large amount of the same or closely 
similar language. This pointed to a common Greek 
basis. Accordingly Eichhorn, in a revised form of 
his theory, assum'ed a single translation of the 
primitive Aramaic Gospel into Greek, and sup- 
posed this Greek document to have received addi- 
tions and modifications, extending in his imagina- 
tion the operation of this cau.se of variations, to 
make up for that of a multiplicity of translations 
which he had abandoned. 

(c) The common source Avas supposed to be an 
oral tradition to Avhicli a high degree of fixity had 
been given. Oral tradition could readily account 
for differences. But could it account for the 
strange resemblances ? A theory based on it 
could claim to be scientific only m so far as it 
could suggest and render probable the existence 
of special historical conditions in the case in ques- 
tion, Avhich would make it natural that the tradi- 
tion should be characterized by a fixity of form 
approximating to that of a wTitten document, 
though still possessing someAvhat greater i)l lability. 
Such a theory seems to have been first conceived, 
and was certainly first clearly sot forth, by J. C. L. 
Gieseler, the celebrated Church historian, in his 
Historisch’hritischer Versueh uher die Entstehung 
und die fruehesten SoJvichsale der schriftlicJien 
Evangelien (A.D. 1818). Most of those Avho have 
found in oral tradition the key to explain the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels, have, if 
they have shoAvn any just appreciation of the 
nature of the problem to be solved, reproduced in 
the main very closely the features of Giescler’s con- 
ception and his arguments. There was not room 
in this case for the same diversity as in the forms 
which could be given to the hypotheses of direct 
dependence and of common documents. At the 
same time, even the oral theory has been to some 
extent elaborated since Gieseler’s time to meet a 
fuller analysis of the phenomena. 

The name which must be mentioned next, in 
order that the course which investigation into the 
origin of the Gospels has actually foUoAved may be 
rightly apprehended, is that of the great Schleier- 
macher. Instead of Eichhorn’ s single parent 
document, he assumed a number of more or less 
extensive compilations of narratives, the idea of 
which, and his name for them (5tT77T)(Tets), he took 
from Lk Ih This theory, Avhich Ipas been called 
Diegesentheorie, he put forth in his work on Lk 
(1817). The view, however, of his AAdiich lias 
exercised a determining influence on subsequent 
criticism is not this, but his interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias concerning Mt, published in 
SK (1832). It was to the effect that Matthew put 
together only a collection of discourses and sayings 
which was afterwards embodied in our Mt. Ntxt 
very naturally came the suggestion that this docu- 
ment was the source also of the matter in the third 
Gospel Avhich it has in common with the first, and 
which is not in the second. And Ave iind this view 
more or less clearly indicated by Credner (1836) in 
his Einleitung (§§ 87-89 and 91, pp. 201-206). lie 
supposes also that the reminiscences of Peter’s teach- 
ing alluded to in the other fragments of Papias Avere 
worked up by another Aviiter into our Mk [ib. § 90). 

The step most needed, however, in order that 
any decided progress should be made in solving thf 
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optic proWem was, that a clearer and jnster 
view than liad so far prevailed of the relations 
bet\Yeen Mk and the other two Synoptics should be 
attained. And tlie way to this had already been 
opened by C. Lachmann in his article, * De Ordine 
Narration iini in Evangeliis Synopticis/ in SK p. 
570 ff., 1835. He contended for the ‘priority’ of 
Mk, though he left open the question whether it 
wa,s prior in the sense of representing an earlier 
form of the oral Gospel than the two others, or as 
having more simply and fully embodied a document 
used by the other two. C. H. Weisse, in his Die 
Evingelische Geschichte (1838), adopted the latter 
alternative, and combined with it the view that, 
along with this document, Matthew’s ‘ Logia ’ was 
also used both in our first and our third Gospel. 
Here for the hr&t time was that ‘ two-document 
hypothesis ’ which has since, and especially during 
the last 40 years or so, found so much favour. 
In the same year as that in which the above-named 
epoch-making book of Weisse’s appeared, C. G. 
Wilke published a work on the theme, Matthcms 
vder Marcus, in which he did good service on 
behalf of Mk’s priority, and of the documentary 
as against the oral hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the Tubingen School, which was 
just then rising into importance, and wdiich for 
a considerable period held the most prominent 
place in the world of criticism, so far as Chri.stian 
Origines v ere concerned, had committed themselves 
to the position that Mt was the first and Mk the 
last of the Synoptics. Later members of the school 
gave up the priority of Lk, but not of Mt. In the 
method of this school, the examination of the 
simple literary phenomena of the Gospels played 
cnly a very su bold mate part. So far as these 
critics discussed the Gospels themselves and com- 
paied them, their object was chiefly to show how 
the several Gospels, by virtue of tiieir individual 
characteiustics, fitted in with and illustrated their 
own more general theories as to parties among the 
early Christians, and their tendencies. They en- 
deavoured to distinguish the bias of each writer 
Avhich had led him to mould the narrative in a 
particular way; and on the ground thereof they 
assigned to each document its age and the measure 
of historical importance which they were willing to 
accord it. They insisted in an exaggerated way on 
the peculiarities of the several Gospels, and drew 
unwarranted inferences therefrom; nevertheless, 
their work may be of use in preventing us from 
overlooking the individuality of the several Gospels, 
which in some other speculations is too much 
ignored. 

The disposition of this school was to proceed to 
broad generalizations which had neither been 
reached nor verified by a careful and impartial 
examination of all the facts. In spite of the 
great ability of the chief men among them, and 
the permanent mark which they have left upon 
the study of early Christian history, their theories 
have in the main been overthrown, and that 
largely by men almost as ‘ free ’ as themselves from 
orthodox prepossessions. And in no respect has 
this been more signally tlie case than in regard to 
their criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The chief critical work of the last 40 years or so 
has been the lineal continuation and development 
of that of Weisse and Wilke. That is, the general 
tendency of it has been to establish more firmly 
the position that either the three Synoptic Gospels 
all made large use of a document which is to be 
seen with fewest additions, omissions, or changes 
of any kind in Mk ; ov that Mk itself is virtually 
that document; and farther, that there existed 
another very early ‘source,’ a collection mainly 
of discourses and sayings, to which the matter 
eommon to Mt and Lk is to be traced. 


Among the large number of critics, however, 
who would agree in these propositions when 
stated thus in general terms, there are not un- 
important differences. The mobt considerable, 
perhaps, is that while (a) many, agreeing with 
Weisse, suppose that both the first and third 
evangelist had and used this collection in the 
same, or substantially the same form, and that 
the diversity in the mode of the presentation of 
the common matter in the Gospels is due io 
the different treatment of the same document by 
the two evangelists, (/3) there are others who 
suppose that the collection must have come into 
the hands of the third in a markedly difierent 
form fiom that in which the first had it. The 
former view is that which has been most before 
the Avorld : it is held by H. J. Holtzmann {Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863 ; Elnleitung in MX, 
1886), B. Weiss {Marctos-Evang. 1872; MetUhaus- 
Evang. 1876 ; Leben Jesu, 1882; Elnleitung, ISSfl), 
H. Wendt {Lehre Jesu, 1886), and others. But 
some eminent names may be cited on the side 
of the second view, — Reuss {Hist, of NT, p. 190 fl.), 
Lipsius (his views on the Synoptic problem are 
described by his pupil Feine, JB fur Protest 
Theol 1885, pp 1, 2). Weizsacker may be said 
to hold an intermediate position {Untersuch. pp. 
129-220). 

Difierences there are, also, among critics of 
the former of these two groups. One of the chief 
of these relates to the (Question whether the ‘Logia’ 
is most faithfully reproduced, especiallvas to order 
and arrangement, m Mt or Lk. Holtzmann and 
Wendt are on the side of Lk, B. Weiss of Mt. 
There are differences, again, as to the character 
and contents of the ‘ Logia.’ Thus Holtzmann 
traces to it some portions of Lk which are peculiar 
to that Gospel as well as those common to Lk and 
Mt; while Weiss insists that histoiical circum- 
stances must have been nanated in it as well as 
discourses. 

Another important subject of controversy relates 
to the part of Mark, the disciple of Peter, in the 
composition of our second Gospel. In B. Weiss’ 
view, Mark’s Gospel, derived chiefly from his re- 
miniscences of Peter’s teaching, was itself the 
document used (along with the ‘Logia’) by our 
first and tliird evangelists. On the other hand, 
the matter common to the three Synoptics may be 
supposed to be derived from a document older than 
any one of tliem. This only leaves room for Mark 
to have introduced touches here and there. Again, 
B. Weiss supposes that Mark himself (as well as the 
first and third evangelists) made use of the ‘Logia,’ 
though to a much more limited extent, and that thus 
the first and third used the ‘ Logia ’ botli directly 
and also in a measure mediately through Mk. 
But for this complicated theory he has found few 
adherents. [Resch [Agrapha, p. 27 f.) and Titius 
{Theol. Stuclien in honour of Weiss, Gbttingen, 
1897) may be mentioned as adopting it.] 

Other critics, again, hold that the third evan- 
gelist must have known and to some degree made 
use of OUT Mt as w’ell as his principal and older 
sources. Such arguments as may be adduced for 
this view have been most fully set forth by E. 
Simons in his monograph, Eat der dritte Evan- 
gelist den kanonischen MattJmtts henutzt ? 1880. 

The endeavour has also been made in recent 
times to supplement the theories as to the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels by tracing back varieties 
of form to different translations of the oldest 
Hebrew document. This attempt has especially 
been carried out by A. Resch in his laborious 
investigations, in the course of which he examines 
the citations of our Lord’s teaching in the whole 
range of early Christian literature, and compares 
them with parallels in the Gospels. See his 
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* Agrapha’ in Texte ii. Untersuch, v. Heft 4, 18S9 ; 
ana Aussercanoii, Faralleltextej x. Heft 1 and 3, 
1893-95 

In England the oral theory has been far more 
widely accepted than it seems ever to have been 
in Germany, though among ourselves also it has, 
to a considerable degree, lost its hold in recent 
years. English readers will, however, rightly 
require that it should be kept in view in any dis- 
cussion of the problem. The most recent advocate 
of it is the Rev. A. Wright (see his Composition 
of the Four Gospels, 1890 ; Synopsis of the Gospels, 
1896 ; and Froblems in NT, 1898). He has given 
to the theory a new development by supposing 
that the catechetical instruction of Christians in 
the facts of the Gospel history was carried out in 
a very systematic manner, and that there existed 
difierent schools of catechists. To the present 
'writer it seems that no form of the oral hypothesis 
can furnish an adequate explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the Gospels ; yet he believes that the 
influence of the period of oral teaching needs to be 
taken into account, m dealing with the whole 
problem of the origin of the tour Gospels, far more 
than it commonly is hy the adherents of the 
various documentary hypotheses. 

The decision of most of the questions included 
in the subject before us must depend on the patient 
examination of a mass of particulars which cannot 
be set forth here. But it may be well to indicate 
in general terms the nature and bearing of the 
evidence on some of the chief points at issue. We 
pass on, therefore, to consider — 

(3) The Source or Sources of the matter and 
order common to the three Synoptic Gospels. — It 
will not be profitless, in the first place, briefly to 
give the reasons for which Griesbach’s theory has 
been generally abandoned. That theory is at first 
sight tempting. It seems to account readily for 
the fact that not only do we find in Mk so much 
that is common also to Mt and Lk, but that traits 
and words and expressions which occur, some in 
Mt, some in Lk. in narratives that a, re parallel, 
are frequently found in combination in Mk ; so 
that this Gospel, while it is on the whole shorter, 
is generally fuller in the narratives it does contain. 
It is not impossible that in some, and ewm a 
good many cases, words, etc., from Mt or Lk 
may have been introduced, e.g. by the hand of an 
editor, into the second Gospel as we have it. But 
the tlieory of compilation cannot explain the 
phenomena as a whole. For (in) to carry out the 
process of analysis and combination to the extent 
required by this hypothesis would be a very com- 
plicated and difficult task, such as no one, especi- 
ally in that age, would be likely to undertake. 
The supposition that Mt and Lk reproduced Mk, 
or the document embodied therein, with some 
abbreviations and alterations which are largely 
different because they acted independently, is a 
far simpler one. Moreover, it accounts for a 
large part of the similarity between Mt and Lk 
themselves, which, on Griesbach’s theory, is left 
■wholly unexplained. (6) The reasons that can be 
alleged, on Griesbach’s theory, for Mk’s relinquish- 
ing the order of narratives in Mt to follow Lk, 
and vice versd, and for his omission of so much 
which those Gospels contain, though he is supposed 
in other cases to have combined them, appear to 
be very arbitrary, (c) A mere compiler could 
hardly have been able to give to his work the 
force ‘and freshness and vividness which peculiarly 
characterize Mk. 

We turn to the question whether the chief 
source common to the three was a certain tracli- 
tic>n of oral teaching or a document. In judging 
of the adequacy of the former to account for the 
facts, it seems important, first of all, to distin- 


guish between the effect which oral teaching might 
have, on the one hand, in detei mining the gvneial 
cliaiacter of the selection and presentation oi the 
matter recorded, and, on the other hand, in secuiiug 
a fixed, order of sequence in the lelation ot pai ticiuai 
incidents and pieces of discouise. Now, tlie con- 
tents and general form of the Synoptic outline, as 
we see it most simply in Mk, is vSiich as might 
naturally arise fiom the ciiciimbtaiices and needs 
of the preaching of the gos})el, as fcooii as its 
message was delivered to those who had not them- 
selv'es known Jesus. In the earliest days atter 
Pentecost, among the people of Jeiusalem and the 
crowds from Galilee to whom the great Piophct 
of Nazareth had been a familiar figure, it was 
enough for the apostles to testify that He bad 
risen from the dead. Even to a man like Cornelius, 
whom the fame of Plis deeds could not but have 
reached in a more or less distinct and accurate 
form, it might be enough to say, ‘The word which 
he sent unto the children ot Israel, preaching 
good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Loul 
of all) — that saying, ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Judaia, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with powei ; 
who went about doing good, and Jiealmg all that 
were oppressed with the devil ; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things whudi he 
did, both in the countiy of the Jews and m Jeiu- 
saleni; whom also slew, hanging liini on a 
tree’ (Ac But more and more, as years 

passed, and as the gospel was carried to fresh 
circles, men Avould wish to have particulars about 
the life and work of Jesus ; and it would be neces- 
sary that a right impression of Him and His 
ministry should be imparted, in older that the 
meaning of His cross and resurrection should be in 
any measure understood. For this purpose an 
expansion would be needed of that brief summary 
which has just been quoted. The picachers would 
seek to set before their hearers m a comprehensive 
manner, and Avithin such limits as oral teaching 
imposed, a view of the person of Jesus in its 
attractive grace and holiness and goodness, as He 
had been known to themselves and to the multi- 
tudes who followed Him, to enable them to realize 
His supernatuial character, as it was evidenced by 
His wonder-working power, and the authority with 
which He spake. A detailed chronicle was not 
what was wanted ; they wished simply to imjiart a 
clear conception of His mission and His credentials. 
The desired end could be best attained by a sketch 
which should give prominence to the salient 
features of His work, and which, while it con- 
tained some comprehensive descriptions of His 
occujDations at dillerent periods, and of the im- 
pression produced by His teaching and miracles, 
and marKed a few chief epochs in His ministry, 
should be confined, for the rest, to an account of 
some important incidents and sayings, selected as 
examples out of a mass of others that might have 
been told. When they passed to the last days of 
His life, and His death, the mode of treatment 
would naturally be difierent. Here it Avould he 
no longer a question merely of illustrations. Be- 
sides all other reasons for giving a fuller narrative, 
such as the natural interest of the closing scenes, 
and the deep impression which all their details 
had made on the minds and heaits of the preachers 
themselves, it was necessary to press home and to 
justify the idea of a snfiering Messiah. In addition 
to these aims, which tended to impart a particular 
form to the accounts orally delivered, the close 
intercourse maintained among the original group 
of Christian missionaries, even after they had 
1 begun to move about, and the similarity (j f the 
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conditions under which this group at least was 
doing its work, and the influence wdiicli a few of 
the stronger characters would exert, together with 
the simplicity of mind and want of general educa- 
tion of the early disciples, 'would tend to establish 
and confirm a habit of telling the story in a 
particular way common to tnem all. 

Now, the general mode of presenting the life 
and work of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
corresponds to that wliich has just been desciibed. 

In other words, it is such as we might have 
expected, if the characteristics of the oral method 
of communicating the facts most needful to be 
known came to be imprinted on the written narra- 
tive. The form of the common record is not that 
which would have been naturally adopted by a 
writer who approached his subject and made use 
of his materials in the spirit and manner of a 
chronicler or biographer. 

The* range of the parallelism between the 
Synoptics must be considered in this connexion. 
The tact that it begins with the ministry of the 
Baptist may well be accounted for by all three 
having used a document which began thus. But 
even so, the cause of this being made the starting- 
point in such a document seems worthy of con- 
sideration, especially when we observe how that 
of the apostolic preaching as described in Acts 
was wont to be the same (cf. Ac 1^- “^). We can 

understand that it was a natural one for those 
who had such an aim as has been above suggested. 
The mysteiy of Christ’s birth could not be freely 
spoken of at first to the unconvinced. On the 
other hand, the testimony of His great predecessor, 
whose work had made such a wide impression, 
afforded a fitting point of departure for commend- 
ing Jesus to the faith of men. In this respect also, 
then, the habits of the period of oral teaching seem 
to have left their mark. 

Considerations which are in part analogous may 
help also to explain why the parallelism between 
the Synoptics terminates where it does in the 
midst of the evidences of the resurrection.^ All 
three describe in a very similar manner the visit of 
the women to the tomb, and the appearance of the 
angel (Lk two angels) to them. After this point 
they difier widely. The assumption that they 
used a common document, which ended abruptly 
here, will go far to account for this. Still it is 
remarkable that it should have terminated in this 
fashion, and also that the difference in the con- 
cluding narratives should be so wide as it is. The 
early historjr of the preaching of the gospel may 
possibly again furnish a clue to the right explana- 
tion. At first the apostles were mainly occupied 
with bearing testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus. They were themselves profoundly convinced 
of this great fact, and they called upon men to 
believe it on their woid. They did not care to 
enter upon an elaborate tabulation of all His 
appearances ; such would not be demanded of 
them. They would speak now of one, now of 
another. Subsequently, as we have said, the need 
for some account of the life and teaching and 
death of Jesus arose. The t'vvo things were in a ' 
measure distinct, and might for a time be kept so. 
Moreover, a certain method of narration might, 
under the conditions which we have indicated, have 
been commonly observed in the latter case, such 
as may never have existed in regard to the testi- 
mony to His resurrection. 

The ci^rrespondences between the Synoptics in 
words and phrases show that they are connected 
by derivation from common sources of information, 

' which were in Greek. This, however, does not 
of itself put the oral theory out of court, though it 
has sometimes been supposed to do so. For when 
we remera’^er that the Aramaic-speaking territory 


in Palestine -was surrounded by a belt of Greek- 
speaking districts, and also that many Hellenists 
yearly visited Jerusalem, we can see that from 
very early days — from the moment, indeed, that 
the Church began to expand — an oral tradition in 
Greek must have arisen, corresponding to that in 
Aramaic. 

The resemblance, however, between the three 
Synoptic Gospels extends far beyond those broad 
features of which above we have so far been 
speaking. If the additional matter in Mt and 
Lk be omitted, there will be found remaining in 
each of them, with, comparatively speaking, very 
few exceptions, the contents of Mk given in ex- 
actly the same order, — the same sequence being 
maintained not merely in respect to events which 
stood in close historical connexion, but also in 
respect to sections which do not appear to have 
been so imited. This seems cdearly to point to 
the use of a common document. It is specially 
difficult to understand how, after insertions, some- 
times of considerable length, the common thread 
could again and again have been taken up in the 
first and third Gospels exactly where it had been 
diopped, solely under the operation of tradition. 
But it is exactly what would happen if the writers 
had a document before them. 

A comparison of the language, the words, the 
succession of clauses, the structure of sentences 
and paragraphs in the Synoptic Gospels, leads to 
the same conclusion. The extent of the element 
common to all three is remarkable. But, in order 
that the evidence bearing on the q^uostion at issue 
may be appreciated, it is necessary that attention 
should be fixed, not so much on this, as on the 
resemblance of Mt and Lk separately to Mk. 
Between these pairs, and especially between Mt 
and Mk, there will be found to be close similarity, 
amounting frequently to identity, saving a few 
words here anci there, in sentence after sentence 
and passage after passage. Moreover, the char 
acter of the rosemtilances should be noted. AYe 
can understand that even hi oral tradition striking 
sayings should have been preserved in a fixed 
form ; and there would be special reason for fidelity 
in repeating all the teaching of the Lord. But 
there is also in the Synoptic Gospels an amount 
of close agreement in ordinary narration which 
is very difficult to explain by oral transmission, 
because there could be no sufficient motive for 
the care necessary to secure it. 

Advocates of the oral theory allege the reten- 
tiveness of Eastern memories, and the habit of 
preserving orally the Rabbinic traditions, or the 
instances, common among Mohammedans, of being 
able to repeat the whole or larg'e portions of the 
Koran. But it should be remembered that what 
has to be explained in the present case is, not the 
preservation of a record after its very words had 
come to be regarded as sacred, but the process 
itself of forming the fixed tradition. Could it 
have been fixed down to so many mere turns of 
expression as the result of the work of the apostles’ 
teaching and preaching freely ? And •would either 
they or their immedia'te fellow-workers in instruct- 
ing others have had any reason to insist on the 
reproduction of what they taught with that sort 
of uniformity ? • 

Again, it is said that the oral theory alone will 
account for the differences between the Gospels. 
But the force of -this argument seems to depend 
on adopting a point of view which is -too much 
that of our own time. The writers of our Gospels 
would feel themselves to be far more nearly on 
a level with those of the documents (assuming 
that they had such before them) which they used, 
than men of later generations could. -And it is 
the natural tendency of historians who embodv 
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matter from other writings in their own works to 
abbreviate parts of it, to improve the style, or at 
least to alter it in accordance with their own 
habits of expression, and at times, after picturing 
to themselves the scenes described, to represent 
them in their own way. Many of the differences 
between Mk and the two other Synoptic Gospels 
are of this character. This is especially the case 
in regard to Lk, the differences between which 
and jMk are, as has been said, the greatest. More- 
over, even in the case of intentional quotation, 
there was in ancient times less desire for scrupu- 
lous accuracy in regard to the exact \vords used 
than there is at the present day. 

( 4 ) The, Source or Sources of the matter common 
to Mt and Liz . — The phenomena here are in vaiious 
respects different from those examined under the 
last head, and other considerations have to be 
applied to them. The material in question forms 
such a distinct mass that even on the oral hypo- 
thesis it must be supposed to have been collected 
and shaped separately from that account of the life 
and work of Christ upon which our attention has 
so far been fixed, and to have been subsequently 
in the first and third Gospels combined there- 
with. And indeed we may, with at least as good 
reason as before, attribute an important share to 
the influences of the period of oral teaching in 
forming the body of tradition now in question, 
though the needs to be met were different from 
those which called forth a general presentation 
of our Lord’s work. Disciples who were familiar 
with the main facts of His life would be impelled 
to recur again and again to His precepts, which 
were to be the guide and support of their lives. 
Those sayings especially wmuld be called to mind 
and repeated which set forth the character that 
was to distinguish the true followers of' Christ, or 
which gave an authoritative decision in matters 
of ordinary conduct, or which inculcated the spirit 
that was to govern the members of the infant 
Christian communities in their relations with one 
another, or prescribed the rules that were to guide 
the missionaiies of the gospel, or which afforded a 
solace and stay under persecution and sorrow, or, 
lastly, which spoke of that great consummation, 
that coming of the Lord and judgment upon an 
evil world, for which their hearts yearned so 
eagerly. In view of these wants, it would be 
exceedingly probable that sayings, parables, and 
discourses upon these themes should soon come to 
be put together and handed on in the shape of 
larger or smaller collections even before they were 
written down (cf. Weizsacker, Apost. Zeit alter, 
p. 389-401). They would form, as it were, a 
ody of divine law, treasured in the communities 
of Christians. Tlie form and contents of the dis- 
courses in hit specially suggest this origin. Other 
traits appear in Lk which would also be natural 
after such a history of the preservation of the 
mauerial. 

But can the resemblances between these two 
Gospels be explained solely on the oral theory? 
Those^ wdio think so have a stronger case here 
than in regard to the resemblances between the 
same Gospels and Mk. There the close parallelism 
between me sequence of sections furnished a strong 
argument against that theory ; here the great dis- 
similarity of arrangement is a serious difficulty in ' 
the Wtuy of the hypothesis that the same document 
was used by both evangelists. . There, again, the 
similarity is found in ordinary narrative; here 
the matter in question consists almost entirely of 
Christ’s own teaching, which -svould be likely to 
be preserved with special accuracy even in oral 
repetition. Nevertheless, there is in a consiaer- 
able portion of the passages under consideration 
an amount of verbal agreement which it is hard 
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to account for wuthout supposing some intervention 
of writing. 

By those wdio suppose that the use of a single 
documentary source, which contained all this 
matter, will explain the phenomena, efforts are 
made to reconstruct that document through _a 
critical comparison of Mt and Lk. In each it 
may certainly have been altered in different w^ays 
and at different points ; and it will be fair to 
remember that the divergence between th > two 
Gospels, as they now lie before us, would in all 
probability be greater than that between either of 
them and the common source. Further, many 
pieces of teaching in it may have been introduced 
by formulas such as ‘Jesus said,’ which specified 
no particular occasion. The recently discoveied 
Oxyrhynchus fragment affords an illustration oi 
-sayings so compiled. The very different positions 
'wdiich the same sayings occupy in tlie lirst and 
third Gospels may thus be less inconsistent with 
their derivation from a common document than we 
at first fancy. Possibly, it would not have been 
necessary for cither of the evangelists to do such 
violence to the source as we may be inclined 
at first to fancy, in pursuing diffepnt plans 
in the arrangement of their mateiial. That 
I the first w^as inclined to mass together similar 
material, seems to be rendered probable by the 
fact that there are one or two cases in which 
pieces of teaching from Mk and from anotlior 
source seem to have been woven together in Mt, 
which in Lk remain separate. Thus Lk has an 
account of a charge to the Twelve (9^"^^) which is 
closely parallel to Mk He has also an address 
to the Seventy in ch. 10. Now, the substance of 
vv.^'^^ of the latter is found woven witli the 
substance of Mk in Mt 10’^"^®. Something of 
the same kind may perhaps be observed on com- 
paring Mt 24. 25, ^Ik 131-^^ Lk 21^-'^^ 

1912 - 28 . Yet, to show how cautions we must be 
in drawing inferences, it may be worth while to 
observe that in Lk compared wdbh Mt 

and ll-o-:24^ usual parts, so to speak, of the 
two evangelists are reversed. 

In connexion with the question before us, the 
greater or less clearness and naturalness of the 
contexts in which the same sayings occur in Mt 
and Lk respectively must also be taken into 
account. But this is a subject on "svliich there is 
wide diversity of view. To the present writer it 
seems that the connexions are far more often 
obscure and difficult in Lk than in Mt. But 
however this may be, and when every allowance 
has been made which our ignorance ot the actual 
form of the common document may suggest, it 
remains very difficult to believe either, on the one 
hand, that any one in the circle in which the first 
Gospel must have been composed should have 
employed the amount of literary art and labour 
necessary to construct the discourses found in that 
Gospel out of fragments ; or that, on the otlier 
hand, the third evangelist, if he had those wholes 
before him, should have felt it to be his duty to 
break them up. 

Moreover, the hypothesis that the two evan- 
gelists derived all this matter from the same 
document, is as incapable as the oral theory of 
explaining the singular phenomenon referred to 
above as to the degree of agreement in difterent 
parts (see i. ( 1 ) (b)). For the character of the sub- 
ject-matter in the two classes of parallel passages 
affords no reason for either evangelist having pre- 
served it with so much less fidelity in the one case 
than in the other. It would seem to be more 
possible to account for the facts by supposing 
that two compilations which had in the main an 
independent history, though copies of some of the 
saii-e written fragmeijts nave passed into each. 
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have been embodied in the lirst and third Gobpels 
respectively. 

(5) Some subsidiary features of relatiomhip . — 
There are no group's of facts indicative of con- 
nexion between tlie Synoptic Gospels, or between 
pairs of them, which are at all comparable in 
extent and prominence with those discussed under 
the two last headings. A few others, however, 
which need investigation must be briefly noticed. 

(a) In spite of the signs of ‘priority’ in Mk on 
the whole, there are cases in which Mt or Lk or 
both of them have a stronger appearance of origin- 
ality in particular words, or turns of expression, 
and even in the chara.cter of a whole section. Mk 
140-45 01-12 31 - 6 ^ compared with their parallels, may 
be taken as examples. Similarly, there are in- 
stances in which Mk has words or phrases not 
like his usual style, and which occur more fre- 
quently in one or both the others (e.y. 6 Trarijp 6 tv 
7 oh oi;pavoLs in Mk ir-^® = Mt It appears only 
here in Mk, but is common in Mt). 

(b) Again, although the records of Christ’s teach- 
ing are so much more limited in Mk than in Mt and 
Lk, that Gospel has, in certain cases, accounts of 
discourses which, so far as they extend, are closely 
parallel with Mt and Lk ; at the same time, the 
accounts of these two are longer and, to a greater 
or less degree, parallel witli one another. Here, 
plainly, Mk is not the source, and does not in all 
respects most fully represent it {e.g. cf. Mk l'^-^ 
with Mt and Lk Mk 3--^° withMt 122^-37 
and Lk 1 P ®“26 and 12^^). 

(c) In narratives in which Mt and Lk are on the 
whole closely parallel with ^vlk, they yet have 
little touches, phrases, etc., in common, which are 
not in Mk {e.g. cf. Mk 2* with Mt 9^ and Lk 5^®; 
Mk 2® with Mt 9® and Lk 5'^i Mk 2-^ with Mt 
917 and Lk 5^7). 

Holtzmann’s assumption, in his Synopt. Evang., 
that although the source common to the three 
Synoptic Gospels is on the whole most nearly re- 
produced in Mk, yet there are cases in which it 
lias been more exactly preserved in the other two, 
seems capable of explaining many at least of these 
phenomena in a simple manner. It should, further, 
be remembered that some discourses or incidents of 
which that document may have contained accounts, 
may also have been elsewhere recorded in a fuller 
or slightly different form, and that Mt and Lk 
may have known of these other records, and have 
adopted them, or at least been influenced by their 
recollection of them, in particular instances. 

These considerations render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with B. Weiss, that Matthew’s ‘Logia’ 
(if we may for convenience so speak) was used in 
the composition of Mk, as well as in Mt and Lk, 
though in Mk only to a very much smaller extent. 
They also go far to destroy the force of such 
evidence as is alleged in support of the view that 
our frst Gospel was known and made use of by 
our third evangelist. The wide differences between 
the two render it very difficult to suppose this 
to have been the case. Ways of accounting for 
coincidences between them which do not assume 
knowledge of one Gospel by the writer of the 
other are therefore to be preferred. In addition 
to those already suggested, it may be observed 
that accidental agreement, revision by later hands, 
and unintentional assimilation of the texts of the 
two by copyists, may well in conjunction be respon- 
sible for a considerable number of the instances. 
Others explain the class of phenonieiia to which 
we are referring, by the supposition (alluded to 
above, p. 237) that the third evangelist knew the 
first. Holtzmann himself has adopted this view, 
thus rendering his earlier hypothesis,^ that the 
original common document differed in certain 
respects from Mk, and is at times more exactly 
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reproduced in the first and third Gospels, to a great 
extent unnecessary, as he has expiained in his 
Einleitimg, pp. 363, 364. It is only suggested, how- 
ever, that the third evangelist was induenced by 
‘reminiscences’ of Mt, wEieh is in itself a con- 
fession that the evidences of dependence are some- 
wdiat vague and scanty, W"e believe that we shall 
have the majority of critics on our side in asserting 
that they are altogether too slight to with.stan<l 
the case that may be made out, on pure grounds 
of general probability and apart fiom any theory 
of insjjiration, against any knowledge of the first 
Gospel by the writer of the chird, troiii the wide 
divergences between them. 

(6) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Gospels 
severally^ and summai y icith regard to the com- 
position of each. 

As the question of the composition of Mt is the 
most complex and difficult, we will reserve it till 
the last, and begin — 

{a) With It will, I believe, be very gener- 

ally allowed by critics at the present day that 
the Mark wdio is referred to in NT had a part of 
some kind in the composition of our second Gospel ; 
for the tradition to that effect is too strong to be 
altogether set aside. But what was that pait? 
It is well known that this Gospel is distinguished 
by many touches which it is specially natural to 
attribute to recollection of St. Peter’s teach- 
ing. But did these foini part of the work which 
was used in the composition of Mt and Lk, and 
were they eliminated by the writers of these 
Gospels ? In other words, was our Mk itself, as 
we have it, one of the original documents into 
which the Synoptic Gospels are to be analyzed ? 
Or, on the other hand, did Mark himself take a 
document— the same which vras used in Mt and Lk 
— and revise it, though much more slightly, only 
adding to it traits here and there which he had 
derived from his close intercourse wuth St. Pebu*? 
It cannot be said that criticism has as yet even 
approximated to a decision on this point. If a 
\vell-assured position in regard to it is ever reached, 
it must be mainly through a careful examination 
and w^eighing of all those individual points in 
which Mk differs from the other two Synoptic 
Gospels in jjarallel contexts, in order to asceitain 
whether they can best be explained as the result 
of alteration in Mk, or revision in the two others. 
But, in regard to point after point, several con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind ; there is 
also a possibility sometimes of other explanations 
of the facts ; and throughout, the bias of each 
critic is apt to tell in favour of one theory or 
another, so that it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to form a sound general impression. 

(6) The question of the autliorship and com- 
position of the third Gospel cannot be separated 
irom that of xhe Acts of the Apostles. It is 
generally admitted, on the ground of remarkably 
plentiful indications of style and other character- 
istics, that the comijosition of these two books 
was the work of tlie same hand ; and further, 
that the second of them includes accounts of some 
of St. Paul’s missionary journeys by one who was 
himself a companion of his at the time. But the 
question of the authorship is at first sight rendered 
complex "by evident signs that other sources have 
been used as well in certain parts of both works. 
It wdll, however, I believe, he found to be much 
simpler than is generally supposed. For those 
portions of the Acts, or certain of them, which are 
allowed to he by a companion of St. Paul are, if I 
mistake not, marked to an eminent degree by those 
special words and expressions which are found 
throughout the two works, though in many parts 
they are scattered sparsely. That isi to say, the 
man who wrote those memorials of journeys in 
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wiiicli he himself accompanied the apostle, was the 
same wlio put together accounts, written and oral, 
wluch he obtained from others, of the life and 
teaching of Christ and the early liistoiy of the 
Ciiurch, and in reproducing them left upon them 
some marks of his own literary habits. (See 
Expositor, 1893, pt. i. p. 336 1. ) If, then, the 
author of the Gospel and the Acts was a companion 
of St. Paul, It will be readily allowed that he was 
none other than Luke, who is singled out by 
tradition. 

St. Luke has placed a short introduction at the 
beginning of his Gospel ( which is full of sig- 
nilicance both as to the method in which the 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Christ 
was preserved generally, and as to the purpose 
of hib own book. He distinguishes viituaJly two 
periods in the history of the transmission of the 
facts up to the time at which he was writing. 
First they were deliveied orally hy those who 
from the beginning were eye - witnesses and 
ministers of the woid’; then after a time 
attempts began to be made to write down wliat 
had been thus learned, or portions of it. Indi- 
vidual members of the Church were also more or 
less fully and carefully instructed in the facts. 

iVdvocates of the oral tlieoiy have asserted 
that St. Luke treats the written accounts to 
which he refers as no longer possessing import- 
ance. They find this meaning in the aorist eve- 
xdp7}(Tav. But the force of the aorist will be fully 
recognized if we regard it as emphasizing the difh- 
eulty of the task and the tentative character of 
the efforts to perform it. Unquestionably, liis aim 
was to suiiply something more adequate. But 
there is nothing in his language inconsistent with 
the supposition that he \vas piepared to make use 
of any suitable written material that came to his 
hand, as w^ell as of traditions orally delivered. 
And it is in every Avay most natural to suppose 
that lie would do this. 

If the arguments described above (i. (3)1 be sound, 
the record which is most nearly represented in Mk, 
or that Gospel itself, was one ot the chief docu- 
ments that he used. He may besides this have 
had another document, whence mainly he derived 
that subject-matter which is common to him. with 
Mt — a document where it w as arranged to a great 
extent in a manner different from that in w hich 
we find it in the first Gospel. Or, again, lie may 
have obtained it hy an independent labour of 
collection, by himself transcribing short pieces 
wiiich had been early committed to writing, or 
by making extracts from longer accounts, such 
as those to which he seems to refer in his preface, 
and also by waiting dowm some things immediately 
from oral tradition. In one or other of these w ays, 
also, he acquired those additional parables, pieces 
of teaching, and incidents, special to his Gospel 
which he introduces into the Synoptic outline, 
including them more particularly in the long 
insertion betw^een Christ’s departure from Galilee 
(9®^) and His final ascent to Jerusalem (19^^), the 
point at which Lk again begins to run parallel to the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. His account of the 
birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and early 
years of our Lord, may very probably have been 
taken from some special written narrative. It has 
a peculiarly Aramaic colouring and other features 
of its own. It would have been a very congenial 
occupation to a man such as from his two works 
w^e k'/'ow the author of the third Gospel to have 
been, to make notes of information that he received 
concerning the life and work of Jesus, to copy 
out and keep precious pieces of His teaching. He 
may have begun to do this long before he set 
foitli the mateiial he had amassed in his Gospel, 
or even thought of doing so ; and visits to Pales- 


tine, as on the occasion wiien St. Paul w as seized 
at Jerusalem and imxjrisoned at Caesarea, w’ould 
give him very favourable opportunities for going 
on wdth this w ork. 

(c) The question as to the composition and 
authorship of the Jirst Gospel is ien*dered specially 
complicated by the fact that there is a stiong and 
unv^av^ering early tradition that the Apostle Mat’ 
tliew" wuote in Hebrew', while the lelations of oui 
Mt w’lth the other Synoptics, and especially with 
Mk, which are evidently through the Greek, are 
of a kind to preclude the idea that, as it stands, 
it is a mere translation. The manner in wliich 
these facts are recognized and dealt with by such 
an eminent advocate of the oral theory as West* 
cott is very instructive. ‘The parts,’ he writes, 

‘ of the Aramaic oral Gospel which w'ere adopted 
by 8t. Matthew already existed in the Gieek 
counterpart. The change was not so much a 
version as a substitution ; and frequent coincidenee 
wdth common parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
w'hich W'ere derived from the same oral Greek 
Gospel, w'as a necessary consequence’ {hilrud. p. 
228 n.). It is, how'ever, veiy clifhcult to conceive 
how the process suggested could have been cairied 
out in such a w'ay as to produce the actual 
phenomena. It is much simpler to suppose that, 
w'itli the view of supplementing a Greek dociiuient 
w’liicli existed already (viz. Mk or the document 
most nearly represented by it), he translated from 
a Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel, wdiich may w'ell 
have been composed by, or may at least in some 
w^ay have been connected wdth the teaching of, the 
Apostle Matthew’. But we seem to have no means 
of deciding wdiether such a work contained other 
portions corresponding to the matter in Mk. It 
may have done so, and the touches peculiar to Mt 
and that Hebraic tone and disposition to empha- 
size the connexion between the new dispensation 
and the old, wdiich are more or less noticeable in 
it as a w^hole, may he thence derived. The manner 
also in wdiich the subject-matter taken from the 
different sources has been combined in the Greek 
Mt may have been influenced by the order in the 
Hebrew work. For although Papias’ description 
of St. Matthew’s work as ‘ The Oracles,’ as w’cll as 
the nature of the matter wdiich there is most 
reason to suppose taken from it, make it highly 
probable that it w’as specially characterized by 
the records it gave of Christ’s teaching, its con- 
tents need not have been strictly confined to this. 
Some light might be thrown on these points if 
w’e knew more of the Gospel acoording to the 
Hebrews ; for it is not unnatural to surmise that 
this heretical Gospel may have been based upon, 
or have borne some similarity to, the Hebrew Mt. 
Llnfortunately, our knowledge of this w’ork also 
is so scanty that no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from it. (All that is known respecting the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews has been recently 
put together and reviewed by Harnack, Chren, i. 
p. 623 If.). 

Once more, however, it is difBcult to conceive 
in a simple manner how the Greek Mt could have 
been translated from a Hebrew original, even in 
those parts where it is not parallel with Mk ; for 
its observed relations wdth Lk have also to be taken 
into account. How does there come to be in these 
two Gospels that singular combination of parallel 
passages whose verbal similarity is such that they 
could not have been obtained through independent 
translation, with others sufficiently different to be 
so accounted for? We may, perhaps, get a hint 
of the circumstances under which this resulted 
from Papias’ reference to a time when there was 
no received representative of Matthew’s Hebrew 
w'ork, hut each translated it as he could. Such a 
state of things may well have led to the trans- 
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lation of different portions having "been written 
down at diiterent times. Some of these translated 
fragments may have become current before others, 
and so have been embodied in both Mt and Lk. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, in spite of the 
difficulties which we have discussed in regard to 
the connexion between our Greek Mt and a 
Hebrew source, it is marked by features which 
fully justify us in regarding it as that setting 
forth of the Gospel history in Greek which kept 
closest both in spirit and in form to the mode of 
m-esenting the Gospel in the Aramaic-speaking 
Church. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its rela- 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels. — It is impossible 
to review here the whole subject of the author- 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and many points connected therewith may he 
more naturally treated in the article specially 
devoted to this Gospel, In a general article on 
the Gospels, however, it will he suitable, and even 
necessary, that we should compare the first three 
Gospels as a class with the fourth, and consider 
some of the questions raised by the contrast which 
they present. Some of the chief difficulties felt in 
regard to the genuineness and authenticity of Jn 
are in point of fact due to, while others have been 
mainly suggested and are emphasized by, its 
differences from the Synoptics. It is also not less 
true, though it has been less commonly noticed, 
that there are features in the Synoptic Gospels 
which are not easily understood when they are 
viewed in the light of Jn ; for the superior 
credibility of the respective accounts is by no 
means always on one side. 

We will therefore touch on the main respects in 
which the representations of the life and work 
and person of Christ in Jn and the Synoptic 
Gospms need to be examined in relation to one 
another, and then discuss briefly the problem how 
the subject as a whole should have come to be 
presented in these two Avays, and whether it is 
consistent with the truth of each, and with the 
traditional authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The, march of events^ manner in which Chrisfs 
person and office were manifested^ and method and 
effects of His ministry . — That Synoptic outline, to 
which allusion has aheady been made, is of a 
simple character. Immediately after the baptism 
of Jesus and His temptation in the wilderness 
have been recorded, it proceeds to the opening of 
His ministry in Galilee, and is entirely occupied 
with His works and teaching in that district and 
the neighbouring parts to the east and north, till 
His final departure therefrom. It seems then to 
conduct Him continuously to Jerusalem for that 
Passover at which He suffered, though it does so 
by more or less protracted and circuitous journey- 
ings, in the course of which He is still seen 
engaged in His work of teaching and healing. 
For anything the Synoptic Gospels say, we might 
suppose that Jesus paid no visit to Jerusalem 
during His ministry till that time when He was 
crucified. Further, we note that between the two 
limits, the first proclamation of the gospel in 
Galilee and His crucifixion, not one of them gives 
chronological marks properly so called. They 
scarcely even note the passing of the seasons. 
(There is an indication of the occurrence of a spring- 
time, Mt 12^=Mk 2^=Lk 6^ and there are one or 
two allusions to observances which were connected 
with particular times of year). It is true that the 
more carefully we study the Synoptic Gospels, the 
more clearly do we perceive in our Lord’s work as 
they represent it certain stages and turning-points 
which follow one anotlier according to a very 
natural order of development. And we may con- 
clude that their arrangement of His words and 


deeds corresponds in the main to successive periods 
in His life. But these periods can he ascertained 
only by a study of the internal * haracter of the 
narrative. 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 
flight of time during Christ’s ministry is marked, 
not indeed by ordinary chronology or references 
to events of external history, but by the mention 
of several Jewish feasts. This Gospel is in fact 
chiefly taken up with records of what happened 
during the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of these feasts. In a word, the centre of 
interest in the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee, in the 
Fourth it is Jeiusalem and Judeea. 

When the two plans of narration are compared, 
it is found possible to lit them together, without 
forcing, to an extent wffiich is remarkable, con- 
sidering the diflerence between their plans, and the 
absence of any indication on tlie part of the fomtli 
evangelist as to how the contents of his Gospel 
are to he combined with the Synoptic record. He 
represents Jesus as in the neighbourhood of John 
the Baptist subsequently to His baptism, and as 
then returning to Galilee. The lirst visit to 
Jerusalem which he describes is for a Passover 
that happened soon after this, and before (as it 
would seem) the commencement of His regular 
ministry in Galilee (Jn l-*^-2^-). In the holy city 
itself and in Judaia, at the time of this feast, 
Christ’s public work began, according to Jn 
(21^-43), He returns to Galilee by the most direct 
route, through Samaria, and preaches there during 
His brief stay (4'^’^^). So we are brought to a 
point corresponding with the beginning and 

early days of the ministiy in Galilee described in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth evangelist 
then proceeds to give an account of a vLit to 
Jerusalem for a Jewish feast. It is the only one 
occurring during the period of the Galilman 
ministry, and curiously in this single instance Ue 
does not specify what feast it was (cli. 5). In 6 7^ 
we have naiTatives connected with Galilee, some of 
the main incidents of which are given also m the 
Synoptics, and which belong, according to all the 
evangelists, to the latter part of His ministry 
there. Jn gives notes of time ; this section in his 
Gosxjel relates to the interval between the ap- 
proach of a Passover (March), for which Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem, and the following Feast of 
Tabernacles (September), when He linally left 
Galilee. In contrast with the impression given us 
by the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus, according to Jn, 
went straight to Jerusalem for this feast, and His 
journey thither must have been swift (Jn 
There followed at the beginning of winter the 
Feast of Dedication, for which Jesus was also 
there. It is not easy to decide how much of Ju 
714 _io 39 is connected with the former, how much 
with the latter, of these feasts ; how much, again, 
belongs to the intervening weeks, or whether Jesus 
spent the whole of this time in J erusalem and its 
immediate neighbourhood, or retired for any part 
of it to a greater distance. The interval hetu een 
the Feast of Dedication and His last Passover He 
spent in Persea, where He still taught and w’on 
disciples (10^^^'^*^), and in the north-east corner of 
Judaea (11^), saving His visit to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem for the great miracle at Bethany 
(11^"^). The Synoptic Gospels are so far in agree- 
ment with Jn that they indicate a ministry in this 
same region before the final going up to Jerusalem 
(Mt 19^*'-^ = Mk 10^ Lk less detinitely). The Synoptic 
and Johannine narratives begin to correspond more 
closely at the approach t-o the city on this last 
visit, though there are still many divergences in 
detail. 

As regards the main and most characteristic 
difference thus far noticed between the first. 
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three Gospels and Jn, it is fair to say that all 
considerations of historical probability are in 
favour of Christ’s having made frequent visits to 
Jerusalem, such as are related by the latter. As 
a religious J ew, and especially one who would not 
be detrained by any of the occupations of a secular 
calling, He would naturally attend many of the 
feasts. It is, moreover, inconceivable that, having 
His great prophetic mission to discharge, He would 
confine His teaching till the last few days of His 
life to the north and east of Palestine, and never 
seek to declare His message in the great centre of 
the religious life of the chosen people, where the 
effects of doing so would he so much farther- 
reaching, and all the local associations would 
add to the significance of His voids and deeds. 
Again, the catastrophe described by the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves, and the manner in which it 
was brought about, — the enmity of the ruling 
piiests, lawyers, and Pharisees in Jerusalem, — 
must have been prepared for. The work of Jesus 
in the country districts could hardly of itself have 
threatened their authority in such a way as to 
inspire their determination to destroy Him. The 
two or three days of teaching in J erusalem which 
preceded their formal conspiracy against Him 
would have been altogether insumcient to bring 
their hostility to a head, if there had not been 
already deep-seated hatred. Various slight indi- 
cations in the Synoptic Gospels, such as instances 
of His having disciples and friends in Judsea, may 
he also more easily explained if He had actually 
taught there during the earlier part of His 
ministry. 

We pass on to consider the representation of the 
liistor^^, viewed not so much as a series of events 
as in its moral and spiritual aspects. From the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus made the 
formation of a little band of devoted disciples and 
their instruction and training a primary aim of 
His earthly ministry. (See esp. Mk Mt 

1310 . 17 . 51 . r. 2 ^ Mk 4^ jVIt 10). In Jn this work is 
more minutely and fully related. We see the first 
gathering of a few around Him which 

would naturally precede any formal call to definite 
service, such as that which’ is referred to Mt 
— Mk From the beginning almost of His 

public ministry He moves about surrounded by a 
few who have attached themselves to Him (Jn 2 ^ 
322 ^ 2 . 8 . The impression made on them by His 
deeds and words is specially recorded (Jn 2^^* 4 -"^]. 

The conditions necessary for the slow growth and 
due probation of their faith were not interfered 
with by the singularly full and exalted declarations 
concerning His person and work made even by the 
Baptist and throughout by Himself to 

disciples (F^ and also in the hearing of a 

wider circle as early as the second recorded visit 
to Jerusalem For, distinct though these 

claims might he, their nature and the language in 
which they were expressed w^re so new, and His 
course of conduct as a whole corresponded so little 
with common expectation, that to* apprehend His 
meaning rightly was a matter of great difficulty, 
and the faith even of those most favourably disposed 
to receive Him, or who had already given Him their 
allegiance, was put to a severe test thereby. The 
reality of the trial ap[>ears alike in Jn and the other 
three (comp. Jn with Mt 16^*‘^®=:Mk 8 -'^-=^= 
Lk In each account the faith of the Twelve 

13 recognized as a great victory, and they are con- 
trasted with others. A class of persons who had 
for a time taken up the position of disciples, but 
who afterwards fell away through the perplexity 
which He caused them,— through becoming dis- 
appointed in Him,— is clearly portrayed in Jn 
and ef. 7" 11 ^-^ 12 n), though in 

th<e Synoptic Gospels they hardly come before us. 


Jesus Himself saw that some of those who vro* 
fessed to be disciples were of this unreliable 
character, before either they themselves or others 
knew it ( 2 -^"-®). 'That there should have been thia 
class is in every way probable, under the con* 
ditions of the case, and in view of facts like the 
wide popularity for a time of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, which the Synoptic Gospels, too, relate. 
But it is almost inconceivable that any one writing 
at the end of the Ist or beginning of the 2 nd cent, 
should have described them in a manner so true to 
historical circumstances, except from actual recol- 
lection of instances. There was no motive or 
guidance for doing so in the trials of the Church 
at that time. Those wlio fell away then did so 
under the influence of the love of the world, or of 
philosophy, or the fear of persecution. A moral 
in regard to the last-named cause of defection 
might be pointed from examples of secret believers 
who were afraid to confess Christ, and such are 
spoken of in Jn ( 12 ‘*^ 19^ ; cf. also 7^^), hut they 
are a distinct class from those mentioned above, 
whose conduct was such as would have occuired 
among those who were compelled to judge of 
the claims of Jesus during Ilis lifetime, but not 
afterwards. 

The chief points on which the conflicts of Jesus 
with the Jews turn in the Synoptic Gospels, appear 
also in Jn (cf. Mt Mt kk 

1 P®* with Jn 2 ^®^). They make charges of demon- 
iacal possession (cf. Mt Mt = Mk 3--^'* = bk 
Ipsft. with Jn 8 ^ 8 * ^1). They charge Him 

with disregarding the Sabbath (cf. Mt 12^‘^*~Mk 
2-’‘‘^«^- = Lk Mt 12 «ff-=:Mk 3^«-=:Lk Lk 

with Jn 5^^^* 7-^ At the same time 

the difference in the illustration which Christ uses 
as an arqum&ntum ad hommem in Mt 12 ^^ and in 
Jn 7^^ should be noticed, and the exquisite suita- 
bility of each to the particular scene of contro- 
versy. The one would come home to the country- 
folk of Galilee, to whom such a case of conscience 
may even have been already familiar ; the force of 
the other would he felt by the Jews of Jerusalem, 
with their high sense of the importance of such 
points of ceremonial law. 

As regards the character of the miracles in Jn, 
it is curious that he does not relate any example 
of the cure of one possessed with a devil — which, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, was one of the 
commonest kinds of our Lord’s miracles. This is 
the more singular because teaching as to an im- 
portant aspect of Christ’s mission could he de- 
duced from such miracles, and was so by Christ 
Himself, according to the Synoptic narrative (Mt 
12 a 5 -Jo_^jj. 323-27 On the other hand, 

the first miracle recorded in Jn ( 2 ^"i^) is of a differ- 
ent type from any in the Synoptics. The other 
miracles in Jn are either the same as, or similar 
in kind to, those which they relate. The miracle 
of raising Lazarus, however, seems to surpass in 
wonder the raising of Jairiis’ daughter and of 
the widow’s son, though on consideration it may 
well he questioned whether it does so to an ap- 
preciable extent. But it is in any case remark- 
able that so great a miracle, and one which, 
according to Jn, served to precipitate the action 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin, should he omitted in 
the Synoptic account. While recognizing this, it 
may be well to notice that the miracle of Christ 
which must seem the most stupendous of all from 
the point of view of naturalism, — ‘ that of feeding 
the multitude,’— is related by all four evangelists. 

Speaking generally, although Jn gives us a pro- 
founder view of the meaning of our Lord’s work, 
and unfolds the great drama of the belief and 
unbelief whitih He provoked, with a more awful 
sense of its import than the Synoptic Gosjiels do, 
yet, in respect to the broad features of the history, 
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they are either in essential agreement, or are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. 

(2) Com-parison in detail of passages in which the 
first three and the fourth Gospels are parallel or 
approximate to one another, or are in conflict, — We 
must be content with touching on a few points of 
special interest. 

{a) The work of the Baptist (cf. Jn with 
Mt P'® = Lk Alike in the Synoptic 

outline and in Jn, the work of the Baptist is the 
starting-i)oint of the history. But on comparing 
their accounts it is to be noticed, that while we 
have in the former a general description of the 
Baptist’s preacliing before the baptism of Jesus 
and of that event itself, the latter takes up the 
history at a lime a little (probably a few weeks) 
later, \vhen the Baptist had redeeted on the signs 
which accompanied the baptism of Jesus, and 
when he could not only speak of ‘the Coming 
One,’ but point Him out. It does not appear from 
the Synoptic account who saw the signs and heard 
the voice. The words spoken from heaven have 
in Mk and Lk the form of an address to Jesus; 
nevertheless, it cannot be supposed that these 
evangelists, any more than Mt, imagined them 
to have been spoke i simply for the assurance of 
Jesus. All three, ue cannot doubt, record them 
as a proof of His Messiahship. From Jn it may 
be inferred that the knowledge of these signs 
rested on the evidence of the Baptist, who de- 
clared what he had seen and heard. To him the 
revelation was granted, as t^ one fitted by his 
exceptional spiritual enlightenment to receive it, 
not to all the bj^standers, or, CxU events, not to 
them with the same clearnesi.. ^ud this assuredly 
was in accord with the h\w> of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. The views of the person and work of 
Christ taught or implied in the Baptist’s language 
will be referred to below. 

(b) The cleansing of the temple (Jn 2^^"^ cf. 
Avith Mt 211-*- = Mk 1 is = tk 202). It 

is a well-known difierence between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Jn, that while he records a cleansing 
of the temple at the very beginning of the public 
work of Jesus, they place their corresponding 
narrative among the events of the last week of 
His life. There is nothing inherently difficult in 
the supposition that such an act should have been 
performed by Jesus at each of these epochs in His 
ministry. If on an early visit to Jerusalem He 
saw the traffic desecrating the temple courts, as 
He must in all probability have done, it would 
be natural that He should be moved to righteous 
indignation against it. Nor need He have felt 
restrained by the fear of too soon proclaiming His 
Messiahship. By such an act He did not obviously 
do this ; it Avas one Avhich any prophet might 
have performed. The consciousness of a character 
higher even than that of a prophet is revealed 
only in Avords of mysterious import. It is likely 
enough also that the abuse Avouid ag-ain in a short 
time appear, in spite of His rebuke. If, however, 
we assume that the difierence betAveen Jn and the 
other Gospels as to the time of the cleansing arose 
through reminiscences, which were fundamentally 
the same, having been combined and connected 
in diverse ways, the account of the fourth evan- 
gelist is certainly not the less reliable of the two. 
For he must have knoAvn that given by the first 
three, since, even if he u ere not acquainted with 
their Gospels, the fact of their all recording this 
tradition implies ibs being widely spread; and he 
would not have departed from it, whether in order 
to correct or to supplement their narrative, except 
on the ground of possessing good information. It 
IS to be added that in respect of vividness, and of 
the appropriateness with which the scene and the 
several parts of the action are represented, the 
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superiority is on the side of Jn. One or twe 
differences in the tAvo accounts appear to accorO 
AAuth the difference of time. 

(c) The feeding of the fiv^e thousand and crossing 

of the lake (Jn ^f. with Mt l#3-2i. 

Mk ‘^■®“’ = Lk This is the narrative 

in Avdiicli Jn and the Synoptic Gospels are most 
closely parallel. As is commonly the case in Jn, 
the relation of the miracle is followed by teaching 
concerning spiritual mysteries, Avhich appear to be 
suggested by the miracle, so that Ave are led almost 
to regard it as an acted parable. But the fact that 
the yyn optic Gospels record the miracle, Avithout 
giving any corresponding discourse, shoAvs that the 
fourth eAmngelist cannot be rightly accused of in- 
venting the miracle as a basis for the discoui-se, 
and if he did not in this ease, there is the less 
reason to suppose that he did so in others. Jn 
agrees in many points of detail and in some phrases 
Avith the Synoptic Gospels, esp. with Mk and Mt. 
It is possible that these may be due in part to ac- 
quaintance Avith these Gospels, or Avith the docu- 
ment embodied in them. But a common tradition 
AA^ould equally Avell account for such correspond- 
ences as may be observed. Indeed, this is the 
most probable explanation of the relation betAveen 
Jn 6 ^ 2 . 13^ ]\xt 62'*, Lk 9^’'. He AA'ould seem to gh’-e 
here in a fuller form the incident of Avhich they 
have preserved a partial reminiscence. 

Even in this narrative, Avhere the resemblance 
betvA'een the four evangelists is greatest, Jn is 
still A'ery independent. And many of the touches 
peculiar to him are such as AA'ould be imparted by 
an eye-Avitness. There is gi'eater jjarticularity in 
his account, e.g. Avords Avhich, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, Avere spoken to or by the dis- 
ciples generally, Avere, according to Jn, addressed 
to or spoken by individuals amongst them. The 
more lifelike character of his account of the con- 
clusion of the incident of the miracle should also 
be noticed. There Avas a scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm, and Jesus, after His Avont, quietly 
Avithdrew (Ju vv.^*^-^®). This Ave can understand 
far better than that the multitudes should have 
been AAilling to disperse, simply on being bidden 
to go, after witnessing such a Avork (Mt v.*'^=Mk 

•yy^45. 46^^ 

[d] The closing scenes. It avlII be impossible 

to do more than allude to a feAv of the divergences 
from and additions to the Synoptic Gospels Avhicli 
Ave find in Jn. As regards the much discussed 
subject of the Day of the Crucifixion, it must 
suffice to say that, Avliatever may be the difficulties 
arising from the Synoptic language concerning 
the Last Supper, the vieAv that J esus Avas crucified 
on the 14th of Nisan, Avhich is the natural infer- 
ence from Jr’s language, must be accepted as the 
most probable. Ou this assumption, his state- 
ments throughout are clear and self-consistent, 
while they are supported also by some indications 
in the other Gospels. To pass on, there are many 
signs of accurate knoAAdedge in Jn’s AAdiole account 
of the last evening with the disciples, the arrest, 
and condemnation of Jesus. For instance, the 
preliminary investigation before Annas, and the 
fact mentioned in Jn and nowhere else that he 
AA'as the father-in-laAv of Caiaphas, fit Avell with 
all the statements contained in Josephus regarding 
the succession of members of the family of Annas 
to the office of high priest during Annas’ own life- 
time. Again, Avhen Jesus is brought to Pilate, we 
obtain from Jn a clear and thoroughly probable 
view of the scene and of the successive acts of the 
drama. The prisoner, as Avas naLiral, is conducted 
at once Avitliin the governor’s house, Avhile the 
JeAArisli rulers remain outside for a ceremonial 
reason Pilate passes to and fro. In vv .^“2 

be is outside parleying with the Jews ; in b« 
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proceeds with the examination of the prisoner ; 
yy 38-40 Pilate again parleys with the Jews. 19^”® 
Jesus is mocked and led out to them ; they 

succeed by their clamour in securing His con- 
demnation. In Mt 27^^'-^ = Mk tiie positions 

and the parts of the several actors are not nearly 
so distinctly indicated. 

(3) The peculiar doctrinal character of Jn . — It 
is necessary to inquire whether the representation 
given us in the Eourth Gospel of the teaching of 
Christ, or the belief of others, has been aliected 
by the special doctrinal point of view of the writer 
in a way to destroy its substantial truth. 

We may first notice some signs that he was, to 
say the least, not wliolly unconscious of the im- 
portance of preserving faithfully the language and 
thought of the time concerning which he was Avrit- 
ing. The most striking is the fact that the term 
‘the Logos,’ Avhich, as he uses it in the Prologue, 
gives the very keynote of the Gospel, is neverthe- 
less nowhere put by him into the mouth either of 
Jesus or any other speaker. But, again, he distin- 
guishes more than once betAveen the manner in 
Avliich the disciples vieAved acts and words of 
Ciirist at the time, and afterwards in looking back 
upon them (2-^- 12^®, cf. also the Lord’s Avords to 
Peter, 13''). He does not read the full belief of a 
later time into the earliest days of discipleship. 
It should he noticed also that the evangelist need 
not be supposed to give 3^^’^^ and as parts of the 
Avoids spoken respectively by Christ and by the 
Baptist. On the contrary, they seem rather to be 
comments by the evangelist himself, Avhieh are not 
intended by him to be vicAved in any other light. 

At the same time, the Avay in Avhich the record 
/almost insensibly passes into exposition in these 
cases, suggests that the two may sometimes be 
even more closely conjoined. It is natural, and 
often almost necessary, under the limits of space 
to Avhich all are subject, for any Avriter or speaker, 
in givi the substance of Avhat has been spoken 
by others, so to report them as to bring out that 
Avdiicli he conceives to have been the signifi- 
cance of their Avoids. There might, no doubt, be 
a special tendency to do this on the part of one 
who, like the Aviiter of the Fourth Gospel, had 
the definite object of impressing truth in which he 
profoundly beUoA’'ed. That Avhich he had even 
quite soundly inferred as the conclusion from all 
that he had experienced and learned, might thus 
have unduly influenced him in his account of Avhat 
Avas said on some particular occasions. Two in- 
stances in which it seems specially likely that his 
own perception of the meaning of Christ’s work 
may be aftecting his record, are the AAmrcls which 
he assigns to the Baptist (P^), and to the Samari- 
tans It is difficult to suppose that even 

the fomier, much less the latter, could already at 
that time have attained to a belief in Jesus as the 
Saviour ‘o/ the worlds We will go on to com- 
pare Jn Avith the someAvhat similar saying in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 3^^ = Mk P=Lk In 
vievv^ of the stress laid in other passages in Jn on 
the pre-existence of Christ, it seems most prob- 
able that the evangelist himself Avould have held 
that this truth was conveyed in the words 6Vi 
TrptSrds ixQv p. Yet this phrase is an enigmatical 
one ; it does not strictly express any idea but that 
of essential priority, which might be in point of 
rank as Avell as of time. So regarded, it does not 
differ AAudely from the phrase in the Synoptic 
(xospels, lorxvpSrepSs /tou, Avhich also is enigmatical. 
Each brings out a somewhat different view of 
Christ’s superiority. It Avould have been easy for 
the fourth evangelist to have made the assertion 
by the Baptist of the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
existcnce more distinct. Thus, although he may 
have been in a measure inffuenced in the forili 


AA^hicli he gives to the Baptist’s Avoids by the desire 
to teach thiough them an important article oi 
faith, lie has in doing so evidently been kept iL.jder 
contiol by his sense of historical truth. 

We proceed to consider briefly the contents ol 
Christ’s own teaching as it is recorded in Jn. 

{a) His unique relation to the Father — the un- 
folding of all that Avas comprised in tiie u^ords ‘ My 
Fatlier.’ In the matter common to Mt and Lk 
one i^assage is included (Mt 1 = Lk 10-^- Avhich 
is characterized by the thoughts and many of the 
expressions on this subject that we are accustomed 
to regard as most distinctly ‘ Johannine.’ Mt 
= ]\Ik 13^-^ supplies another instance of the use of 
6 vios and 6 Trarrjp as absolute terms. The preserva- 
tion of this teaching, even though to such a limited 
extent, in the Synoptic Gospels, goes far to estab- 
lish the credibility of the fuller record in Jn. If 
Christ dwelt on this theme at all, there is every 
reason to think that He must have done so more 
often and largely than they indicate. That He 
did so is also rendered probable by a striking, even 
though indirect, piece of evidence in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul more than once uses the i)hiase 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ko 15‘*, 
2 Co P IPb Eph P, Col P). This remarkable ex- 
jiression may most naturally have had its origin 
in the historical fact that Jesus was accustomed 
to dwell upon the theme that. God was, in an 
altogether unique sense, His Father. 

(b) Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Luav. It is 
certain that Ave derive in part a cliff U'ent im- 
pression on this subject from the Synoptic Gospels 
and Jn. There is nothing in the foimer corre- 
sponding to the phrases ^ your laAA’’’ (Jn 8 ^^ lO-'b 
and ^ their law’ (15‘^^). In their record of our 
Lord’s condemnation of the legalism of the scribes 
and Pharisees, the distinction betAvoen the laAv of 
Moses itself and the additions made to it in tra- 
dition ai>pears more clearly (Mt 15-'^ = Mk 

In one saying recorded in Mt(23'-^‘^), Christ even 
maintains the authority of the scribes on the 
ground that they are the representatives of Moses. 
There seems, at first sight, to be notliing in the 
Fourth Gospel equivalent to the assertion in Mt 
517-19 (=:Lk 16^") concerning the perm an '^nt validity 
of every point of the laAV ; Avhile in it the spiritual 
meaning of the OT, and the superiority of Chiist 
to Moses [e.g. are far more ixihj brought 

out. 

Nevertheless, on a close examination, there ap- 
pears to be fundamental similarity I'etAveen their 
respective representations. The sa;ying concoi-n- 
ing the permanent validity of the laAv in Mt is 
immediately followed by the great passage which 
shows Avhat Christ meant by its true fulfilment ; 
Avhile the Avoids in Jn 10^® ‘the scripture cannot 
be broken ’ — Avhere ‘ the scripture ’ referred to is one 
occurring in what has just before been described 
as ‘your laAv’ — appear to invob^e a principle equi- 
valent to that laid down in the saying in Mt 
Further, the remarkable correspondence in the 
thought of Mt 19®= Mk 10®'^ and of Jn 7^- should 
be noted. In both a distinction is drawn betAveen 
the laAv of Moses and a more primitive Lnw. 

(c) Eschatology. The Jewish form of eschato- 
logical expectation is more marked in Christ’s 
teaching given in the Synoptic Gospels than in Jn. 
In the latter Ave are especially taught that spiritual 
and eternal laws and principles are great facts of 
the present, and that judgment is ever being 
executed through their continuous and mysterious 
operation. So far as our thoughts are turned to 
the future consummation, they are especially fixed 
on the blessedness of completed union with Christ, 
and the circumstances attendant upon His coinuig 
drop out of sight. The Synoptic Gospels may be 
taken as Avitnesses to the fact that Jesus did 
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make use of the current imagery in speaking of 
the things to come. But tiie view can haidly seem 
improbable to any one. that, on this subject at all 
events, the mini of the Master is more fully 
rehected in Jn. 

(d) The maxims in regard to conduct which the 
Synoptic Gospels — more especially Mt and Lk — 
contain, are among the most precious poitions of 
these Gospels. In the earlier part of Jn this 
element is absent, but it receives a large amount 
of recognition in the discourses at the Last 
Supper. Here the law of Christian love, and the 
duty of humbly ministering to others 
15‘- and generally of keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments (14^» 15^^'), are insisted on. Here, also, 
sayings on the conditions and privileges of disciple- 
ship occur, identical with, oi closely parallel to, 
.some of those which are found in other contexts in 
the first three Gospels. (Cf. Jn 12-^® with IMt 16“^- 
= Mk 8*^^-^*^’=Lk and cf. also Mt 10^^- 

Lk 17^ and Lk 14-*^. Again, cf. Jn IS^*^ with Mt 
Lk ; and Jn 13'® and 15-® with Mt 10-^E 
Again, cf. Jn 13-® with Mt 10'^*^=Lk 10^®). The en- 
couragements to pray in these chapters of Jn 
should also be compared with sayings on prayer i 
in the Synoptic Gospels. j 

(4) TIlq style of Chnsfs teaching . — The difference 
between Jii and the Synoptic Gospels in this 
respect seems not to be so great in reality as is 
often imagined. Justin Martyr’s description of 
our Lord’s teaching as consisting in ‘ short, pithy, 
and abrupt sayings,’ applies, no doubt, with special 
truth to the Synoptic records of it. But in Jn, 
too, its style is essentially proverbial or ‘ gnomic.’ 
The sentences are short and oracular. The dis- 
courses consist of a series of separate propositions, 
and tlie development of the thought is effected, 
not through a ratiocinative argument of an ordi- 
nary kind, but by slightly altering the form of a 
proposition, or by placing it in a different con- 
nexion. 

Again, the use of parables appears from the first 
three evangelists to have been specially character- 
istic of Christ. He 'employed them, however, 
more particularly in addressing the multitudes ; 
and this part of His teaching is hardly at all 
recorded in Jn. Moreover, we have in Jn one 
genuine parable followed in vv."‘^® by its 

interpretation. Jn appears to be the inter- 
pretation of another parable, the parable itself 
being omitted by the evangelist (see Weizsacker, 
Untersueh. pp. 252, 253). Or perhaps it may be 
truer to say that parable and interpretation are 
here merged in one. Although He was wont to 
teach His disciples by expounding to them the 
parables which they heard Him address to the 
people (Mt = = 8"^ Mk 4^^), it 

would be natural that He should vary His method 
in some such way as we have suggested, when His 
instruction of the Twelve did not take the form of 
a supplement to what He had spoken to others. 

It has further to be remarked that Christ's own 
office is the theme of the figures in Jn. The 
parables related in the Synoptists are concerned 
most frequently with other subjects, especially the 
kingdom of God and its laws. Yet this one also 
is not absent from His thoughts there (cf. the 
physician, Mt 9^‘^=Mk 2^'^=Lk 6^'^ and Lk 4^ ; the 
seiVant of J", Lk 14^®^* ; the king’s son, Mt 
Mk 12®^-, Mt 22-'^- ; the judge, Mt 2531^-). 

The different aspects under w^hicli the life and 
■work and person of Christ are presented in the 
Svnoptic Gospels and Jn may be reconcilable. 
We have given some reasons for thinking that 
they are so in great measure. But the question 
remains, how the existence of such differences in 
the records can he explained. And it may be 


observed that it is one for which even those need 
to seek an answer who admit only, as the majuidy 
of modern critics do, that the Fourth Gospe'' 
contains considerable historical elements. 

Now, the Fourth Gosipel has a clearly defined aim 
(OO^Jo. 31^ and cf. which goes far to explain the 

selective method on which the writer has proceeded 
in constructing his Gospel. When in addition to 
this we take into account the fact that he must 
almost certainly have been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he would at 
least feel under no obligation to recount what was 
already recorded, and that he may even have 
avoided the repetition of it when it did not fall 
in conveniently with the plan of his own work, 
and that in point of fact he is in the habit of 
assuming in liis readers the knowledge of things 
that he does not narrate, little difficulty can be 
created by his omissions. 

The difficulty is rather to understand how the 
first three evangelists should omit so much that we 
find in Jn. The same reasons did not exist in their 
case for passing over facts as in that of J n. To some 
small extent, indeed, they were influenced in what 
they relate by the bent of their own minds and 
the special needs of those whom they addiessed. 
But the very fact that the matter and arrange- 
ment of all three are so largely the same, shows 
that their contents and form must have been in 
the main determined by some other cause than 
individual purpose or bias. Their fragmentariness 
must be due to the limited chaiacter of the 
material that had come to their hand. We have 
seen that the historical circumstances under which 
the documentary sources of the Synoptic narrative 
were shaped, were of a kind to circumscribe tlieii 
range. But in order to explain the phenomenon 
now before us — the contrast between the Synoptic 
and Johannine accounts — it seems necessary to 
suppose further that the knowledge embodied in 
the latter had, at the time the first three Gospels 
were composed, been delivered only within a com- 
paratively limited circle. It is difficult to imagine 
that even Mark and the editor of the Greek Mt 
would have remained unaffected by it if it had 
been widely spread through a considerable part 
of the Church. And it is impossible to believe 
that Luke would, seeing that he evidently had 
sought for information in different directions, and 
desired to give a certain completeness, so far as he 
could, to his narrative- There appears to he 
nothing unnatural in this supposition. The needs 
of simple Christians, and of tiie mass of the uncon- 
verted, which had led originally to the shaping 
of the oral instruction in a certain way, and 
which through it liad influenced the character of 
the earliest documents, would continue to be most 
generally felt. The number of those able to 
appreciate the deeper teaching would be small. 

III. The Date of our Gospels and of the 
Sources embodied in them.— In endeavouring 
to arrive approximately at the date of the Gospels, 
it is necessary to consider both the testimony of 
tradition and internal indications. 

1, The Synoptic Gospels. — If, as is probable, the 
fragment of Papias about Mt i^ a report of what 
he had heard many years before from John the 
Presbyter, and preserves for ns the recollections of 
the latter concerning a period already past when 
Papias met him, the composition of our Greek Mt 
would seem to fall within the 1st cent. General 
considerations respecting the history of the position 
of this Gospel in tiie Church point to its belonging 
at least to the 1st cent. It has often been argued, 
on the ground of Mt 24-*^, that the Gospel was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 ; but the words in question may be exqffained 
by the fidelity with which the original sourre haa 
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been preserved. Nor do there seem to be other 
mdications in the Gospel which enable us to assign 
it with confidence to a time either before or after 
that or any other date. 

On the ground of the strongly supported tradition 
which connects the Second Gospel with Mark, we 
may somewhat more nearly determine the time of 
the composition of this Gospel. It would seem, 
according to the oldest form of the tradition, to 
have been after St. Peter’s death that Mark wrote 
it, and consequently we cannot place its composition 
much before a.d. 70. The lower limit Avill be that 
of the period after this for which Mark, who must 
have been in middle life at the date just named, is 
I likely to have lived. Internal indications do not 
help us in this case any more than in the last. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Third 
Gospel is fixed by a consideration similar to that 
in the last case. Its author was a companion of 
St. Paul for some years, and there is in point of 
fact no reason to doubt the tradition which identi- 
fies him with Luke, named in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
This Gospel consequently cannot have been written 
much later than A.D. 80. On the other hand, the 
greater precision with which the siege of Jerusalem 
is referred to than it is in Mt and Mk (see Lk 19^^ 
21-^), seems to show that in this Gospel the original 
forni of the prophecy has been somewhat lost, 
owitig to knowledge of the x^articular circumstances 
of the event. 

But wo have seen that sources, documentary 
and other, are embodied in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In order, then, to judge how near we are in reality 
brought to the events related, we have to inquire 
into the historical character of the matter which 
the evangelists used, and the faithfulness with 
which they have reproduced it. This is a fruitful 
field for study. It is only possible here to say 
that the subject-matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
marked by traits which show that the information 
proceeds direct from those who have lived amid 
the surroundings described. The characteristics 
of Jewdsh life and thought in Palestine in the first 
half of the 1st cent, of our era are reflected in the 
narrative wdth a truth which could not have been 
otherwise imparted. 

The fact that our Gospels w^ere put forth far 
from Palestine, in the midst of the Graeco-Roman 
w'oild, and subsequently to, or at the earliest only 
a short wdiile before, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
—til it great catastrophe wdiich profoundly atiected 
the Jews everywdiere, and above all in Palestine, 
and the Christian Church itself,— becomes (strange 
to say) a guarantee of their truth. Placed as the 
evangelists w^ere wdien they WTote, they could not 
have accurately reproduced the features of an age 
w'hich had passed away, as they are found to have 
done, except from immediate knowledge of their 
owm, the reports of those wdio possessed it, or the 
use of documents based on it. Attention may he 
directed to the following points: — (a) The dis- 
tribution in Pal. of the J ewish population on the one 
liand, and of the Grecized cities and regions on the 
other. It will be found that our Lord’s w^ork is 
confined, saving in a very few^ cases, which are of 
the kind that may he truly said to he exceptions 
that prove the rule, to the pre-eminently Jewish 
disiiicts. In Galilee itself the incidents of His 
ministry are connected wdth Jewdsh villages 
and vUlage-towns, not with the places known in 
the outside world. We may infer what Christ’s 
owm plan w’’as for the work of His brief ministry 
on earth. Only the first evangelist lays stress on 
it ; the records of the second and third, and we 
may add of the fourth, equally reveal it, but they 
do so, to all appearance, unconsciously. And 
although w'e can on reflection see clearly the reason 
f‘)T such a course of action, it is not one which 


w^ould have naturally suggested itself to men who, 
like the third and lourth evangelists at l(3ast, were 
deeply impressed wdth the universality of the 
gospel. (/3) The political and social circumstances, 
the strangely mingled Jewish and Roman insti- 
tutions and remammg effects of the period of 
Grecian rule, the relations of the jurisdictions of 
Herod and the Roman governor and the Jewish 
priests and elders, and the influence of the Phari- 
sees and scriljes. (7) The popular Messianic ex- 
pectation, and the temper of diflereiit classes in 
respect to it, its various foims and tl)e beliefs con- 
nected therewith. (5) The subtle correspondences 
in form between the teaching of Jesus and tliat of 
Jewdsh Rabbis, combined with the vital dillereiices 
in spirit. 

The teaching, again, of our Lord is much of it 
such as could have been given only by Himself 
in His own lifetime, or is marked by the piomi- 
nence of terms and ideas which speedily ceased to 
be much in vogue in the Church. This serves to 
show^ that the character of the record genoially 
can have been comparatively little affected by the 
thought and language of the Church in a subsequent 
generation. 

The following may be taken as illustrations : — 
(a) The use of the term and idea ‘ the kingdom of 
God’ in the Gospels (see 2'he Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, by the present writer, pp. 226, 227). 
(/3) The use in the Gospels of the title ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ (see th. pp. 243, 244). (7) The use of the term 

fiad’rjral (see Weizsacker, Apost. Zednlter, p, 36). 

In order that the Gospels may be tested in the 
respects indicated with the greater precision, those 
j)ortions of them wdiich appear to bo derived from 
common sources, or from a source peculiar to one 
or other evangelist, or wliicdi are the setting or 
the remarks furnislied by the several evangelists 
individually, should be separately examined. 

2. The Fourth The liistoi'y is contem- 

plated in this Gospel from a point of view acquired 
through long reflection and experience, and through 
shaiing in the ever- widening w'ork and conflicts of 
the Church. And yet familiarity wdth I’alostine 
and with the thought and feeling of its population 
at the time to wiiicm the record refers, is manifested 
in it not less markedly than in the others. If these 
tw'o characteristics — the immediate knoAvledge of 
the facts, and a wide and large conception of their 
significance — belong, as appears to be the case, to 
one and the same person, we must suppose that ho 
was one of the immediate disciples ot Jesus whose 
mind underwent a remarkable growth during his 
subsequent life. There is next to nothing in 
the chaiacter of John the son of Zehedee, as w^e 
see it in the Gospels and the early chapters of the 
Acts, Aidiich maiks him out as fitted to he the 
Avriter, And the allusion to him in Gal 2*^, as one 
of the apostles of the circumcision, may seem un- 
favourable to the belief that he was so. But 
tradition, which assigns to him the authorship, 
also represents him as having lived to a great ago, 
and haA'ing passed his later years amid the mfiuences 
of Ephesus. This leaves room for a change in his 
apprehension of the truth. And, strange as this 
change from the mode of thought of the Twelve in 
the early days of the Church at J erusalem to that 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel may seem to 
us, it is one well Avithin the bounds of possibility, 
and hardly to he reckoned greater than some of 
those of W’hich there have been instances among 
religious thinkers in our OAvn century. It is to be 
added, that if the characteristics of this Gospel 
have been correctly described above, the difficulty 
as to the authorship would be in no way lightened 
by supposing that the Avriter was not the son of 
Zebedee. For there is no other of the earliest 
Palestinian disciples who, so far as we know, 
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could more easily have become prepared to write 
the Fourth Gospel, 

[Tli( trustworthiness of the traditions as to the 
old ago of John the son of Zebedee has been called 
in question, more especially of late by Harnack in 
his Chron. d. AltchrisL Lit. i. pp, 320 tf. and 656 ft. 
For a discussion of this question see NT CANON'.] 

ly. The Haemony of the Gospels.— A com- 
parison of the Gospels, very different for the most 
part in its method and object from that which we 
liave been reviewing, has been associated with the 
name of the Harmonists. Starting from the as- 
sumption that the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
in\olves its complete immunity from error even 
in the most unimportant historical details, they 
endeavouied to reconcile all inconsistencies in 
parallel accounts in the Gospels, and, when this 
Y'as found to be impossible, they inferred that 
different incidents or occasions were referred to. 
For many yeais past, however, even those thought- 
ful students of the Gospels who have believed in 
the absolute infallibility of eveiy part of Scri] 3 ture, 
as well as others who had no wish to deny this 
thesis, have felt dissatisfied with the expedients 
resoited to by the Harmonists ; and have been 
more inclined to say that our knowledge is not 
full enough to admit of such a process being 
soundly applied, and to suggest that if we were 
acquainted, with all the circumstances the apparent 
discrepancies would vanish. 

Recent criticism is seldom ready to admit that 
vaiiations in two narratives Avhich have a general 
resemblance, or in the form and setting of sayings 
wliicli in substance are the same, point to two 
similar but distinct events, or to the repetition 
at difierent times of the same teaching. It is in 
tiie habit of attributing such variations to the 
natural action of tradition, where they were not 
due to one or other of the evangelists themselves. 
It would even account thus for the recurrence of 
similar sayings (or incidents) in the same Gospel. 
A tradition, it says, came to be embodied with 
gi eater or less difierences of form in each of two 
documents which have been used by the evange- 
list ; he has given the two reports of the same 
fact as if they were reports of distinct facts. And 
its chief interest in these ‘ doublets,’ as they are 
termed, is that they may be a means of discovering 
more about the original documents. There are 
cases in which such an explanation appears prob- 
able. On the other hand, modern critics overlook 
far too much the consideration that history does 
sometimes repeat itself, and in particular that all 
men who feel that they have a message for man- 
kind necessarily insist often on the truths which 
they are most anxious to inculcate, and in doing 
so use again and again the same language. Thus 
Christ must in all probability have spoken some of 
His most striking sayings many times. And this 
may well have been the cause of some at least of 
the variations and repetitions in our records. We 
are not, however, entitled to reject any of the 
above explanations on the ground of an d priori 
theory as to tbe nature of inspiration. The truth, 
so far as it is possible for us to ascertain it, can 
be reached only through the careful weighing of 
probabilities. 

[The following may be taken as instances in 
connexion with which the various methods of 
explanation described above may be considered : — 
Mt 8®’^^ cf. with Lk 7^"^^ and with Jn Mk 

4 ‘ji. 22 with Mt 10^* and with Lk 11^ 12*-^; 
Mk 425 with Mt 1312 & and with Lk 

A truer kind of harmony may be sought for in 
the Gospels than that which, in the supposed 
interests ot the Faith, men have too often mis- 
takenly attempted to establish. We may inquire 
wkether there is, or is not, amid all difierences an 


essential inner agreement, or at least compatibility ; 
whether the several representations of our Lord’s 
Person and Life in them do not give in combina- 
tion an image marked by unity and completeness. 
If vve can trace in the Gospels such a haiinony, 
we shall have herein the best guarantee that we 
could desire of their historical truth, and shall 
derive therefrom the noblest conception that could 
be formed of the common inspiiation of their 
fourfold testimony. 

Literature. — In the following list an attempt is made to 
enumerate the works which are moat unportant tor the study 
of the problem ot the Origin and Gomposmon ot the Goapeis, in 
the torm which it has now assumed. Works of which the 
interest is due maml;j to their place m the history of past con- 
troversy are not here mentioned; some ot them have been 
named in the preceding article. In addition to books which 
ami at thoroughness of treatment, a tew ot a more popular kind 
have been gi\ en. Foreign works which ha\ e been translated into 
English are reierred to by English titles, but the dates are those 
of the originals. It must not be supposed that the books 
enumerated are in all cases devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance 01 tbe paiticular views under which they are classed; 
e.g. ‘ Introductions ’ contain reviews of the history' of opmion. 
But it has not been thought worth while in most cases to 
mention the same work more than once. 

For works which discuss the e.'cternai evidence relating to the 
Gospels, see New Testament Canon. 

ypEciAL Aids for studying the Facts.— Rushbrooke, Synop- 
ticoriy 1880; A. Wright, A Synopsis oj the G-ospels in Greek, ISOd. 

Eepresentatives of the Tubingen School.— It will suffice to 
refer to F. C. Baur, Kritische U nt&rsuchungen uber die kamm- 
ischen EcanjeUen, 1847, and for somewhat more moderate 
views or the same type to Hilgenfeld, Einleitung in das JSeue 
Testament, 1875 ; Keim, Jesus oj Nazara. I. Surv^ey of Sources, 
18b7 ; S. Davidson, J ntrodaetion to the Study of the Sew Testa- 
ment, 2nd ed. 1883, 3rd ed. revised and improved, 1894, 

Representatives op the Oral Theory.— Westcott, /ntroduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels, 2nd ed. revised and enlarged, 
1800, 8th ed. 1895, A. Wright, Composi ion ojr the Four Gospels, 
1890 ; Preface to Synopsis, 1896 ; and Some NT Problems, 1808. 
(C. Weizsacker, A post. Age, bk. iv. ch. 2, may be studied with 
great advantage in regard to the influence of the period of Oral 
transnussion m shaping the records, though he is not an 
adherent of the Oral TheorjO* 

Representatives of the Two-document Theory uNDPiRVARjous 
Forms. — Holtzmann, Pie Synoptischen Moarvjelvin, 1SG3, EiiOr 
le%tu7ig in d. Neue Testament^ 1886; B. Weiss, The Pile of 
Christ, bk. i. The Sources, 1882, A Manual of Introditctim to 
the New Testament, div. iv., 1886. [Those only who desire to 
study the subject very fully need examine B. Weiss’ Marenw- 
Evangelium, 1872, and Matthaus- Eoangelium, ISTOj ; 0. 
Weizsacker, Untersuchungen uber die emngelisohe Geschichte, 
Uire Quellen und den Gang Hirer Entwickeim g, 186^ . Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, 1886; P. Ewald, Pas Mauptproblem d. Eiangelien- 
frage, 1890. (The ‘mam problem’ referred to is the question 
how the Synoptic account came to be limited m the way that 
it is seen to be when the Johanmne is recognized as possessing 
at least a considerable element of historical truth) ; Sanday, ‘ A 
Survey of the Synoptic Question,’ arts, in the Expositor, 1891, 
Inspiration, Lect. vi, 1893 ; ‘ Introductions to the Synoptic 
Gospels in Book by Book ; A. J. Jolley, The SympUa Problem 
for English Readers, 1893. 

Additional Books and Arts, on the Fourth Gospel.— West- 
cott, Prolegomena in Commentary on St. John, 1881 ; Sanday, 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fcurth 
Gospel, 1872 ; Watkins, Mode>m Criticism considered in its 
relation to the Fouith Gospel, 1890; Delff, Das lierte Evan- 
geliuin and Neue Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung d. vierten 
Evangeliums, 1890 ; arts, in Contemporary Reoiew for Sept, and 
Oct. 1891, by Schurer and Sanday ; also Sanday, ‘ The Present 
Position of the Johannean Question,’ arts, in Expositor, 1891, 
1892 ; Harnack in Zeitschr.f. TheoL u. Kvrche, 2 Jahrg. Heit 3. 

Works useful in the Study op the local colouring in the 
Gospels.— Bchiirer, HJP,1885, 1890; J. LangenjDasJRdenf/tum 
in Palastina zur zeit Christi, 1866 ; Stapler, Palestine in the 
Time of Christ 1885 ; F. Weber, System d. altsynagngaleii Palas- 
tinischen Theologie, 1880 ; Wunsche, Neue Beitrage zur Erlau- 
terung d. Emnjeiien aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1878; G, A. 
Smith, HGRL, 1894. V. H. StANTON. 

GOTHIC YERSIOH.— See Version. 

GOTHOLIAS (ro^oX^aj), 1 Es 8^.~Jesias son of 
Gotholias returned with Ezra. His name in Ezr 8^ 
is Athaliah, which was thus both a male and 
female name {2H IH). The form is derived from 
the Heb., the F taking the place of the initial 
Ayin, and not through, the Greek of Ezr (’A0eXel, 
’A^Xtd). H. St. j. Thackeray. 

GOTHONIEL (To^oFiT^X)'.— The father of Chabri% 
one of the rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6^). 
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GOURD (p’’i?'p klhdyCn^ koXck^vOtj^ Iiedern). — There 
are three opinions in regard to the plant intended 
in Jon 

(a) That of Jerome, expressed in the Vulg. ren- 
dering hechra (ivy), -an opinion with no support, 
etymological or hotanieal, and denounced by 
Augustine as heresy. 

(b) That of Celsius [ffierob. ii, 273), that it was 
the khai'tvci', liicinus commums^ L., the castor-oil 
tree. The grounds for this opinion are philological. 
Dioscorides (iv. 164) describes the Kpjrcav, the 
castor-oil tree., under the name of /ctKt, and theTalm. 
calls castor-oil p’p j-'C' shenmihik. The plant which 
God provided to overshadow Jonah, however, was 
a rine, wdiich seems from the context to have 
trailed over his ai hour, and not a small tree like 
the castor -oil plant, which could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, he regarded as a vine. 

(c) That of the LXX, koKjkwBo. (see Wild Gourds 
below), the bottle-gourd, Cucurhlta lagenaria, L., 
the harah of the Arabs. This has the advantage 
of answering the botanical conditions perfectly. 
Jonah had constructed a booth, sucli as the ‘lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers’ (see Cucumber), of 
poles and leaves. He sat in the shade of this 
booth. But the leaves soon withered, and he was 
exposed again to the blazing sun of Mesopotamia. 
It IS quite customary to plant the bottle-g'ouid by 
such booths, or by the trellises near houses. It 
grows very rapidly, and its broad leaves form an 
excellent shade. Such a vine, growing over 
Jonah’s booth, suits well the narrative. The 
rapidity with which the leaves of these gourd- 
vmes die and wither and curl up is also eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild Gourds (nj;p5 pahhiCCth, rdXBTr'q, colocynth- 
ides). These are tlie fruits of a vine growing in tlie 
fields (2 1C 4*^^). The root of this word signifies to 
buist open. This etym. would suit the squirting 
cucumber, Echallmm Elaterium, L., in Arab, hith- 
thd el-himdr. This plant is very common, and its 
juice is a drastic cathartic, and ’in large quantities 
an irritant poison. But it could not, wdth any 
pi opriety, be called a vine. It is a perennial erect 
herb, with a brittle stiff stem and brandies, and is 
quite destitute of tendrils. This wmnld make the 
term j23, gephen, wholly inappropriate to it. 

Ciicitmis prophctaruni, L., which grows in the 
deserts around the Dead Bea, and southward to 
Binai, has been suggested. But the small size of 
its ovoid fruit, only an inch long, does not corre- 
spond to the colocynthides of the Vulgate. 

The authority of the LXX and the Vulg. is in 
favour of the colocynth, CitruUus Colocynthis, L., 
the hondol of the Arabs. This plant is a cuciirbi- 
taceous vine, growing prostrate on the ground, or 
trailing by its spiral tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. It has a lobed leaf, and a melon 3 to in. 
in diameter, which dries when ripe, and when 
opened discloses a fungous,^ intensely bitter pulp, 
containing smooth shining seeds. This pulp is 
also a drastic cathartic, and, in quantities, an 
irritant poison. The colocynth corresponds ’well to 
the requisites of the passage, that it should be a 
vine, bearing gourds {colocynthides) of a noxious 
quality. This plant, which is called in Greek 
KcXoKvrdh, must not be confounded with koXokMt], 
which is the cultivated gourd. The knops (1 K 
marg. gourds, 7^^ pekdCim) may have been 
imitations of this fruit. (J. E. Post. 

GOYERRANCE. — This old form of ‘government’ 
occurs occasionally in the versions before AV, as 
Jer 23^® Cov. ‘Yee the waye tkat men take, is 
wicked, and their governaunce is nothinge like the 
holy worde of the Lorde ’ ; and it has been retained 
in AV and RV (from Cov.) in 2 Es IP^ ‘ it had the 
governance of the world’ {potentatum habuit); 


and 1 Mac 9*’^ ‘Jonathan took the govei nance 
upon him at that time’ {iTebk^cno 'riy7](xa>). 
I’lie word occurs also in the Pr. Bk., as in Mom 
Prayer, Third Collect, for Grace, ‘ Tliat all oui 
doings may be ordered by thy governance,’ re- 
tained from 1549 in all editions. Sir T. Elyot in 
The Gov&rnour, ii. 109, says, ‘ Finally the Atheni- 
ensis, . . . toke to them a desperate corago, and 
in conclusion expelled out of the citie all the said 
tyrantes, and reduced it unto his pristinate gover- 
nance.’ And Chaucer, Eous of Fame, 958 — 

* Lo, is it not a greet mischaunce. 

To lete a foie han g-overnaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeine?' 

J. Hastustgs. 

GOYERNMENT, — The forms of government 
among the Hebrews, though they developed with 
the course of their history, never became as strict 
or constitutional as among Western nations. It 
should therefore be kept in mind that the technical 
terms used in this article must he allowed some elas- 
ticity of meaning to suit Semitic institutions. These 
forms may be treated in the following order : — 1. 
Those of the nomad period, extending from the 
Exodus out of Egypt to the settlement in Palestine. 
2. The new organization due to the change from a 
nomad to a settled and agricultural life. 3. The 
institution and natuie of the monarchy. 4. The 
semi-political indeiiendence of the Jewisli com- 
munities among foreign nations. 5. The religious 
community of Jiida3a in post-exilic times. 

1. When first the Hebrews appear in historical 
records as an organized body, tlieir government is 
simj.le and in accordance with tliat of othei 
Semitic nomads. During their wanderings in the 
peninsula of Sinai and East of the Joidan, tlieio 
are two units of organization — the family and the 
tribe. A third factor is due to the temporary 
needs of their circumstances ; it is the leadership 
of Moses. This chieftainship, however, was only 
for a special puipose, its power was personal 
rather than constitutional, and was controlled 
and modified by the claims of kinship in family 
and tiibe. Tlie suspicion of any attempt to make 
it more aroused rebellion at once (cf. the JE 
account of the revolt of Dathan and Abiiam in 
Nn 16, especially v.^^). The officials appointed 
by Moses at the suggestion of his father-in-law 
were doubtless selected with due regaid to tribal 
feelings (Ex 18-^^^* )• ^ thorough study of these 

two units of society is necessary for the under- 
standing both of this and the succeeding periods 
of Hebrew history (cf. Family, especially ii. c, 
Tribe, and the literature given at the end of this 
article). The father as head (c'xn) of the family 
had full power of life and death over all its 
members (cf. Gn 22, Jg 11'*^^). The ruler of the 
tribe was probably, as among the Bedawin of to- 
day, one of the heads of families who was dis- 
tinguished for his courage or his hospitality. His 
authority, both in legal and in military matters, was 
personal, and his judgments were observed just in so 
far as his influence was powerful. This position 
of authority miglit continue in thd same family 
for generations, but might be lost at any time, 
and pass to others owing to loss of prestige. The 
laws observed were those of custom only, and did 
not exist in a written form. Matters of strife 
between^ different fapnlies were referred to the 
tribal chief ; and if his decisions were in accordance 
with the customs of the tribe, or otherwise com- 
mended themselves to the people, the person con- 
demned submitted, or became an outcast from Ins 
own people. If there were no custom to guide 
the judge, or the case were very difficult, an appeal 
might be made to the god by means of the sacred 
lot or oracle. The leadership in time of war 
naturally fell to the head of the tribe; and a special 
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duty of hospitality was laid upon him, but other- 
wise he lived liKe any other head of a family. 
There is no mention ot any revenue being assigned 
to him as an official. 

2. The second period extends from th^ entrance 
into Palestine to the institution of the monarchy, 
and includes the history related in tlie Books ox 
Joshua, Judges, and the first part of the Book of 
Samuel. It was a time of uniest, change, and 
adjustment. It is marked by the decay of the 
tribal feeling as such, and the transference of its 
traditions to local organizations and forms of 
government. This was due to the fact that a 
man’s neighhours became of much more interest 
to him than his fellow - tribesmen in his new 
settled life. The most important person at this 
time was the ‘judge’ (Die). The Hebrew word 
denotes ‘deliverer’ or ‘ruler’ (on the different 
uses of the word ds*:’ see Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture^ viii. 130-136). The foinier meaning does not 
concern us here. With the latter compare the 
title sufetes used in Carthage (Livy, xxviii. 37, 
XXX. 7) and other cities of North Africa {Clljvm, 
Nos. 7, 705, 10,525). The ‘judges’ were thus men 
wdio by their prowess became influential, and so 
ruled over their tribes (cf. Moore, Judges, pp. xi- 
xiii). An attempt to continue this office in the 
same family failed (Gideon and Abimelech). With 
this attempt we are introduced to a new word for 
ruler, ‘ king.’ What the original sense of the 
Avord w’as (cf. IMcCurdy, HFM i. § 36) does not 
concern us, as it had probably lost its original 
force when it Avas adopted by the Hebrew^s. The 
chief diflerence between a local or tribal king (I'pr) 
and a ‘ judge’ (u:c') seems to have consisted in the 
idea of hereditary transmission of otfice involved 
in the former (Jg 8-^). This idea of continuity of 
office may have been derived from an application 
of the title ‘ king ’ to tlie god. This was a common 
practice among the Semitic peoples (cf. for Phoeni- 
cians and others, W. B. Smith, IIS^ 1st ed. p. 67 tf., 
2nd od. p. 66 ff. ; for the Hebrews, G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 115 ff.)* 
Among the changes due to the new settled life, 
it may be noticed that the ‘elders’ (nupT), who in 
the older tribal organization were the heads of 
the families, now became an upper class, corre- 
sponding to the ‘ elders ’ (Qup.) or ‘ princes’ (d'V) of 
the Canaanitibh communities (Jg 8^^ 9, cf. Nowack, 
Heh. Archmol. i. 304). It was also probably in 
imitation of a Canaanitish custom that a city and 
its ‘towms’ (literally ‘ daughters ’ nui, i.e, suburbs) 
were sometimes united for purposes of common 
protection and government (Nu 21-^ Jos cf. 

2 S 20^^). Another prominent figure in the almost 
formless government of this time w^as the ‘seer’ 
(nNh), whose intimate relation to the deity was 
supposed to bestow on him a kind of second sight 
(cf. Saul’s first visit to Samuel in 1 8 9®^^*)? ^-^d led 
men to appeal to him for decisions in matters of 
clisijute. Sanmel may be looked upon as both 
‘seer’ and ‘judge.’ 

3, The institution of the monarchy is generally 
regarded as marking a ciisis in Hebrew history ; 
and in the historical writings of OT it is looked 
at and judged from the standpoint of the later 
religious beliefs. But it did not mean a breaking 
from the earlier family and tribal customs— -now 
transferred to local organization — which persisted 
to the end, and prevented the monarchy from ever 
corresponding exactly to the familiar Western 
type. As W. R. Smith says, ‘ With us the king 
or his government is armed with^ the fullest 
authority to enWee law and justice, and the 
limitations of his power lie in the independence 
of the legislature and the judicial courts. The 
old Semitic king, on the contrary, was supreme 
judge, and his decrees were laws ; but neither his 


sentences nor his decrees could take eflect uniesg 
they were supported by foices over which he had 
very imperfect contiol. He simply threw his 
w’eight into the scale, — a weight which w'as partly 
due to the moral eflect of his sentence, and partly 
to the material resources which lie commanded, 
not so much as king as in the character of a great 
noble, and tne head of a pow^erful circle of kinsfolk 
and clients. An energetic sovereign, who had 
gamed wealth and prestige by successful wars, or 
inheiited the resources accumulated by a line of 
kingly ancestors, might wield almost despotic 
power ; and in a stable dynasty the tendency was 
tovvards the gradual establishment of absolute 
monarchy, especially if the royal house was able 
to maintain a standing aimy devoted to itvS in- 
terests’ {JiS, 1st ed. x>* 63, 2nd ed. p. 62). The 
chief object in the introduction of the monarchy 
among the Hebrews was ‘ to have a strong reliable 
chieftain perpetually guaranteed^ (McCurdy, HPM 
i. I). 56), 

\a) Mode of succession . — In the case of Saul the 
circumstances Avere extraordinary, therefore the 
form of his appointment was not regarded as 
creating a precedent for later times. The grow- 
ing tendency toAvards unity had led to the desire 
among the people, and they turned naturally to the 
mo&t influential man among them for advflce. It W'as 
therefore on the noniination of Samuel, supported 
by the personal valour of his nominee, that Sau * 
Avas chosen and confirmed in his office at some 
kind of populai gathering. In the ordinary course 
of events one of Saul’s sons Avould have succeeded 
his father. But the fittest among them bad 
perished on the battle-field. Ishbosheth did in- 
deed succeed, thanks to the help of his friends, in 
securing for a short time the tlirone of the house 
! of Joseph, but Avas soon eclipsed by the jAcrsonal 
j prowess of the king of Judah. The religious j 
influence of the prophets Avas against him, and 
treason came to the help of bis riA^al. Havid 
became king OA^'er all Israel. In the accession of 
Solomon the principle of hereditary succession 
takes its natural course, for the king had the 
right as the father and head of his family to 
appoint as his successor whichever son he pleased. 
The heads of the religious and military parties in 
the state assisted David in carrying his Avishes into 
effect. After this time the succession was regularly 
observed in Judah, for the Southern kingdom con- 
sisted practically of one tribe only, anti so Avas 
free from intertribal jealousies and fends. In 
the Northern kingdom it Avas very difterent. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, and in the last twenty 
years of their existence no fewer than seven kings 
sat on the throne of Israel. In the rare times of 
internal qniet, hoAvever, the principle of hereditaiy 
succession seems to have been recognized as in 
J udali. 

{b) The power of the king and constitution of his 
household . — ^The iiile of Sanl aa’us characterized by 
its simplicity. ‘The son of Kish ruled in peace 
at Gibea in the house of his father, leading the 
very simple life of the last of the judges. On 
leaving the harem in the morning he seated him- 
self before the gate of the palace. There, sur- 
rounded by some attendants, under the x>i'otectioii 
of a small Benjaminibe guard, he gave audience 
to every comer, inquired as to the neAvs, questioned 
travellers, received the oral reports of his ofticeis, 
appeased quarrels, administered justice (2 S 15-, 
cf. 1 S 22^'^). Then, Avlien the sun Avent doAvn, he 
AvithdreAV into the apartments of the Avomen. At 
tlie beginning of each month he gave a feast at 
Avhich his officers had their assigned places, while 
he himself presided, his back prudently placed to 
tlie wall for fear of assassins (1 S 20'^^). Finally, 
when he went out, he was preceded by rimnera 
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(1 S 22^^). Such alone were his privileges and his 
duties in time of T)eace’ (Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Itoi 
Damd^ p. 72 f.). *A11 tins was changed with the 
ever-increasing prosperity of David. The king 
lemained leader and father of his people only so 
long as they had no friendly intercourse with 
other nations. As soon as the Hebrew nation Avas 
recognized, and its friendship sought by other 
states, the Hebrew king began to imitate the 
luxury of his peers. A court was formed of the 
officials, Avhcse common interests grou2:)ed them 
round the king and made access to him ever more 
and more difficult for the mass of the people. The 
officials of David’s court were — (1) military; (2) 
houseliold ; (3) religious. The following are men- 
tioned in his time — (1) The commander of ‘the 
host’ (2 S 8^^); the commander of the king’s 
bodyguard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2 S 2(J-^, 
cf. 8^^). (2) The lecorder or remembrancer (i’jid 

2 S 8^^) ; the scribe or secretary (add ; the 
counsellor 2 S 15'-) ; the king’s friend (rT;;-i 
2 S 16^^') ; the keeper of the king’s audience 
(2 S 23-^, cf. 1 S 22^"^ LXX) ; the overseer of forced 
labour {2S 20^^). (3) The priests (2 S Pro- 

phets do not seem to have been attached to the 
court, but had free access to the king (cf. 2 S 
7. 12). 

Under Solomon the pomp and luxury of the 
court was greatly increased. New buildings and 
fortified cities (1 K 6. 7. 9) jiroclaimed the growing 
poAver of the monarch, and the separation of the 
court from the people is indicated by the tolerance 
of foreign religions and the personal nature of the 
treaties Avith foreign poAvers. Tavo neAv officials 
make their axtpearance — a chamberlain 
1 K. 4^‘} and a superintendent of taxes (IK 4®, 
and see below under ‘ Revenue ’). After Solomon 
there Avas little change in the constitution of the 
court (but cf. Eunuch). 

(c) B&mnue , — Even in Saul’s reign there seems to 
have been a regular system of taxation of families 
(1 S 17^^ ef. 8V Nowack, Heb. ArohmoL p. 313). 
In addition to this the king received gifts (1 S lO-*^ 
IG-*^), and doubtless his share of the booty in AA’-ar. 
This last is specially mentioned in the time of 
David (2 S 8^^ 12^^^). Solomon’s revenues AA'ere 
derived (in addition to the above mentioned) from 
the tribute of subject peoples (1 K 4^^) ; taxes on 
merchants (1 K 10^'^); liis sea -trade Avith Hiram 
(1 K 10^^); and a royal regulation of the horse- 
trade Avitli Egypt (v.-'^). But the king taxed his 
own subjects much more rigorously than his pre- 
decessors. He divided the kingdom into twelve 
parts, each being represented by an officer, Avho 
Avas compelled to provide for the king’s household 
for one month in the year (1 K 4). Judah is not 
mentioned in this division of the land, and was 
probably exempted from this form of taxation by 
favour of the kin^. NoAvack, hoAvever, thinks 
there were originally thirteen divisions, and that 
the number was reduced to twelve by a later Avriter 
to agree with the number of the tribes {Heb, 
Archmol, i, 313 note). Later, it seems that the 
goods of a condemned person might be forfeit to 
the king (1 K 21). But this may be merely an act 
of despotism. When reduced to great straits, the 
king took possession of the treasures, not only of 
his own treasury hut also of the temple, in order to 
keep offi an invading power (2 K 18^®). 

[d) Administration of jtistice, — There seems to 
have been little development here during this period. 
The system mentioned above persisted, modified 
only by the personal authority of the king and the 
members of his court (see quotation from W. R. 
Smith, above). Until B.c. 621 there was no written 
laAv except the short religious code contained in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 2(L23) ; nor Avere 
there any special courts or officials for the ad- 
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ministration of justice. The method for settling 
disputes Avas rather by arbitration than by laAv in 
the Western sense. At tlie same time, the king 
himself in his capital and its neighbourhood, and 
Ins officials in the chief towns, being the most 
imiiortant persons, were naturally a^ipealed to tor 
decisions, though there was no laAV necessitating 
a2)peal to them rather than to any other i)erson. 
Even such acts in latei times as the imprisonnienta 
of Jeremiah (Jer 37. 38) and the putting to death 
of Uiiah (Jei 26), Avere acts of ^lersonal violence on 
the part of the king, and not due to the regular 
sentence of a court (cf. also the account ot the 
charge against Naboth, and the Avay in which he 
was put to death ( 1 K 22^'^^*-)). After the destruction 
of the Northern kingdom, an attempt Avas made in 
Judah (in 621) to regulate the legal as Avell as the 
religious j^rocedure on the lines of the teacliing of 
the prophets by the proclamation of the Book of 
Deuteronomy (cf. Deutekonomv). But the reali- 
zation of this scheme Avas pi evented by tlie un- 
timely death of Josiali at the battle of Megiddo, 
nor Avas it fully adopted in Judaea until nearly two 
centuries later. 

4. A remarkable feature in JeAvish life is the 
persistence of the religious and semi-political self- 
government of their communities in the dilTerent 
empires in Avhich they were dispersed. Every- 
Avliere we find them submitting tlieir disputes to 
the judgment of their OAvn officials rather than to 
tliose of the state in Avhich they live ; every wheie 
they claim and are granted special exemption 
from certain civil laws (as those legarding militaiy 
conscription) on the ground of religious scruple. 
Many examples of their peculiar piivileges in 
Palestine are found in the NT (cf.^ Ac 9- 

22^*^ 26^^). But in Alexandria this is even inore 
striking. Thanks to the favour of Alexander the 
Great, they early established themselves in the 
position of a favoured people in the new city. 
That favour was continued to them by the Ptol- 
emies, and they had in addition equal rights with 
others as citizens {icroTL/jila). Their owm governor 
{idvdpxv^) is mentioned by Strabo (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2). Some of the Roman decrees conferring 
privileges upon them are preserved by Josephus 
{Ant. XIV. X., XVI. vi.). Philo tells us that on 
the death of a yevdpxn^ Augustus appointed a 
yepova-La for tlie conduct of JeAvish allairs {in 
Flaecum, sec. 10). In Rome there was not the 
same political organization as in Alexandria, but 
the ditierent synagogues were organized separately, 
each Avith its own geroxisia and officials. (See 
further Scliurer, HJP II. ii. 244 ffi ). 

5. After the fall of Jerusalem in B.C. 586, the 
JeAvs became subject to foreign governments, and 
have remained so since, except for the short 
interval Avhen the Maccabrean princes ruled, or 
more exactly from B.c. 142 Avhen Simon ceased to 
pay tribute, or 139 Avhen the right of coining 
money proclaimed the independence of Judica. 
The civil government of this time is, however, no 
longer distinctively Jewish, but a mere modifica- 
tion of Western forms to suit the religious laws of 
the people. These laAvs had come into force at the 
time Avhen Ezra had brought back from Babylon 
many of the devoutest J eAvish exiles. At a solemn 
assembly a neAv community had been formed, 
Avhich was to realize the idea of the ‘ remnant ’ of 
Isaiah and his successors, a spiritual Judah, subject 
to the civil government of the suzerain power, but 
in all matters pertaining to religion folloAving aa 
far as possible the precepts of Deuteronomy and 
the new law book (r) compiled and edited about 
this time (cf. Neh 9. 10). Since then the Jews 
have ever remained subject to this double form of 
government. The conflict of the two led to tlieir 
perpetual strife with their civil rulers, and to. th«i 
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foal fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. According to 
Jewish authorities, the chief representative of the 
religious governing power during this period was 
the ‘ Great Synagogue’ (n^-i:n nap), which existed 
from Ezra to Simon the Just. Some such body 
mat/ have existed, but much of the literature con- 
cerning it contains legendary material (cf. SYNA- 
GOGUE, THE GREAT). At the time of Christ the 
Sanhedrin had taken its place (cf. Sanhedrin). 
For the more strictly civil government of the 
time of Christ, see art. Roman Empire. See also 
Church Government and Helps. 

Literature. — In addition to the articles in this Dictionary on 
the separate ludges, kings, and other officials mentioned above, 
see McCurdy, HPM i. ch iii. ; Nowaek, Eeb. ArcfmoL i. 
300-387; W _R. Smith, US 70 ff., Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (passim); Nallino, ‘Sulla costituzione delle 
trihii Arabe’ in Nuota Antologia^ terza sene, xlvii. 614 ff.; 
Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Hoi David ; Mommsen, Provinces of the 
flornan Empire, chs \iii -xi. ; the works on the times ot 
Chnst by Schurer, Hausiath, and Holtzmann. 

G. W. Thatcher. 

GOYERNOR. — This word occurs as the rendering 
of several Heb. and Gr. terms. In OT it is used 
most frequently for the Pehah (nns), a district 
ruler administering under a sovereign. The title 
is employed both for Persian satraps and for their 
subordinate magistrates. Thus it appears as a 
designation of Tattenai (Ezr 5^* ® 6®), who seems to 
have been the satrap of a large province which 
extended from Posideium on the frontiers of Cilicia 
and Syria to Egypt, and which included Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus (Herod, vi. 91). It is also 
applied to Zerubhabel, who was appointed under 
this satrap to the district of Judah (Ezr 6^). The 
subordinate Pelmh, as well as his superior, was 
directly commissioned by the king (Ezr 5^"^). The 
other j&eb. words rendered ‘governor’ are of a less 

clinical character, signifying leadership, 
rSis Zee 9"^ 12®- and I'n 2 Ch V ; judicial and 
icgislatlve fimetions, ppm Jg5^; ruling authority, 
Gn 45-'’, (3rn 42^^, "i;* 1 K 22’-^® ; admini- 

strative oversight, I’pp Jer 20^ ; and social rank, 

2 Ch P. 

In NT the word ‘governor’ most frequently 
occurs as a rendering of the Gr. (Vulg. 

presses, Luth. Landpfleger), a term which is used 
in the plur. for rulers generally (e.g. Mk 13®, 

1 P 2^"^), but which more often has a dehnite appli- 
cation to the Roman Procurators, referring in the 
Gospels to Pontius Pilate [e.g. Mt 27^ Lk 20-®), 
who is designated Procurator by Tacitus — ‘ Chris- 
tus Tiberio imperaiite per procuratorem Pentium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat’ {Ann. xv. 44), 
and in Ac to Felix (Ac 23^®) and Festus (Ac 26'^®). 
Judma was not entirely incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Syria, but the Procurator was to a certain 
extent dependent on the Legate of Syria, the latter 
having a right to interfere when difficulties arose 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 1, iv. 2; Bell. Jud. II. viii. 1). 
Thus JudcTa belonged to the third class of pro- 
vinces in Strabo’s classification {Geog. xvii. 3. 25), 
one containing only a few provinces regarded 
either as semi-barbarous or as exceptionally insub- 
ordinate, e.g. Egypt. Augustus preferred the title 
Pfcefectus (^rapxo?) for the governors of such pro- 
112.^68, but by the time of Claudius Procurator 
(•hrLTpoTTos) was the recognized name. Josephus 
employs both iTrlrpoiros and ’iirapxof, and also the 
wmrd used in NT, for the governor of 

Judaea. That Procurator is the correct title of 
this official is suggested by the passage from 
Tacitus quoted above, and by the use of the word 
iwlrpoTTos in a decree of Claudius as rendered by 
Josephus {Ant. XX. i. 2). Technically, the Pro- 
curator was a financial officer attached either to a 
proconsul or to a proprtetor for the purpose of col- 
lecting the Imperial revenues. But he was always 
entrusted with magisterial powers for the decision 


of questions touching the revenues. In the pro- 
vinces of the third class he was the general admini- 
strator and the supreme judge, with sole powei 
of life and death (Dion Cass. liii. 15), an appeal tc 
Ccesar being allowed in the case of Iloman citizens 
(see CiESAR). Although it was not necessary that 
the Procurator should be a person of high station 
where he was only appointed to financial duties, 
he was required to be a knight where the charge 
of government Avas committed to him. Therefore 
the appointment of Felix, who was a freetlman, 
must liave struck the Jews as an insulting in- 
novation. The headquarters of the Procurator oi 
Judsea was Cicsarea, which was made a garrison 
town. 

In 2 Co (AY and RY) the word governor 
appears as tr’^ of idvdpx'rj^ for the ethnarch (RYm) 
ot Damascus. See Aretas, Ethnarch. The 
word rendered ‘governor’ in Gal 4**^ AY {oIkov6}jlos) 
is trd. ‘ steward ’ in RY, as it is elsewhere in NT, 
e.g. Lk 12^ 1 Co 4-. , It indicates a superior 
servant entrusted with the housekeeping of a 
family, the direction of the other domestics, and 
the care of children under age. The ‘ governor of 
the feast’ {apxirptKXLvos, Jn 2^ AY, RY ‘ruler of 
the feast’) Avas a man appointed to see that the 
couches and tables were in order, to arrange the 
courses, to taste the food and wine, etc. (Helio- 
dorus, Aeth. vii. 27). In early times, if not later, 
he was a difierent person from the ‘ toast maker ’ 
{crvfnroo-Ldpx’n^, Sir 32^), who was one of the guests 
chosen by lot to direct the drinking (Grimm 
Thayer). ‘Governor’ in Ja 3*^ AY (a participle of 
eidhvoo, straighten) means ‘steersman’ (RY). 

Literatube. — Schurer, HJP i. ii. 43-48 ; Marquardt, Rom 
Staatsvemvalt. i. 4T2; Liehenam, Beit rage zur Verwaltungy 
gesch. d. Rom. Kaiscrreichcs, i. 1-18, 23, 24, 30 ; Hausrath, 
NT Times, Time of Jesus, li. 83-93. 'VY. E. AdENEY. 

GOZAN, ]p, Tev^dv (B Tev^dp 2 K 17®, Xiv^dp 1 Cli 
5-®) — The country on the river(s ?) of which the 
Israelites, deported from Samaria by the king of 
Assyria, had to settle, was identified correctly by 
Bochart {Phaleg, iii. 14) as the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, v. 18 {Vav^aviTi^). This region is de- 
scribed as situated between the Cha boras (see 
Habor) and Saocoras. The latter river, flowing 
into the Euphrates from the Masius mountains, 
cannot be identified; it must have changed its 
course or have been dried up. At any rate, we 
can identify Gauzanitis as the eastern part of 
Osroene of the classic writers west of Nisibis and 
the (later) country of Mygdonia (this name hardly 
= Gozan, hut it is ijrobably connected with the 
Mitanni of the Amarna tablets), almost in the 
centre of Northern Mesopotamia. This agrees too 
closely with the description in the Bible (2 K 17® 
Ign 1912= Is 3712^ I Ch 5^®) to admit of any doubt. 
The modern name Kaushan seems to correspond, 
but not Zaiizfo (which means the mountains near 
the source of the Chahoras). Assyiian lists of pro- 
vinces mentioning Guzana seem to show that the 
name referred originally to a city, the capital of 
the province of Guzan. Nisibis, being mentioned 
parMlel to G. as Nasibina, did not belong to this 
province. See on the Assyrian passages Schrader, 
KAT^ 275 ; Delitzseh, Paradics, 184. On the ques- 
tion whether the biblical passages speak of seveial 
‘rivers of Gozan,’ see Halah. (The view 0/ 
some scholars, wdiich makes G. a river, w^as re- 
futed even before the cuneiform texts w'ere found). 
If the singular ‘river’ (Massoretic text) is to he 
kept, this ‘ river of G.’ is the Habor. The plural 
(LXX) would point to the several brooks from the 
Masius w’hich form the Habor, possibly also the 
Baltb. 2 K 2^®=Is 37'^ seems to show that Gozan 
became an Assyrian province only in the 8tl? 
century. W. Max MCller. 
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GRACE.— The words most commonly rendered 
® grace/ ‘ he gracious/ etc., in AV are jn (verb ]iri) 
m OT, and xdpLs with its cognate forms in NT. 
The former appears in such proper names as 
Hannah, Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, Hananeel (‘ El 
is gracious’), Hananiali (‘J" hath been gracious’). 
Its force is ‘ to be favourable or kindly,’ or ‘ to act 
in a favourable or kindly way. ’ Probably, however, 
ncn, LXX eXeos, corresponds more nearly with the 
distinctive idea of grace in its NT and general 
Christian me.* jn, for example, has no special 
connexion with rede7nptive grace, and the LXX use 
of hy which fn is usually rendered, must be 

to this extent distinguished Irom the NT use of 
the same word. On the other hand, ^Xeos in NT is 
Y&thev pUp thsbn favour, and denotes God’s relation 
to human misery rather than to human sin. 

It Ls in the various applications of %apis that the 
roots of the idea of grace and its specially Chris- 
tian significance may in the first place be most 
usefully studied. XdpLS is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure. It is applied to hmiity^ grace- 
fnlness, whether of person, act, or speech, cf. in 
LXX Ec 10'^ Sir ZV\ in NT Lk 4:^'^ Eph 4P, 
Col 4®. It thus denotes the favourable, friendly 
disposition or nature out of which the gracious act 
proceeds, or that which it creates in the recipient ; 
it is the favour manifested, or the gratitude felt or 
acknowledged. It is loving -hindness ^ goodwdl, in 

a wide acceptation, and is thus used of the kind- 
ness of a master towards his servants, and, by 
analogy, of the goodness of God to men ; cf. Lk 
Ac 1 To he in favour with one is ehpetv 

Xdpcu irapd tlvl, rtm, Lk P®, Ac 2^"^, 

cf. Lk 2'^-. An interesting instance of this general 
sense is at the beginning and end of the Apostolical 
Epistles, where the wndters desire for their readers 
the grace of God or of Christ, to w'hich grace 
or favour they recognize that all blessings are 
to be ascribed — Eo V 16-^ 1 Co 1*^ 16-^ 2 Co V 
Gal V 6's, Eph V 6-^^ Ph P 4-^ Col P 4^ 1 Th 
P 5-s, 2 Th P 3^^ 1 Ti 1*^ 6-\ 2 Ti P Tit P 3^^^ 
Philem 3. ^5^ He 13A 1 P 1^, 2 P 1'^ 3^^ 2 Jn ^ also 
Kev P 22^b 

The special use, ho'wever, of x<^P-^ ifi NT is in 
reference to the mind of God as manifested towards 
sinners, His redemptive mercy, wlieieby He grants 
pardon to offences, and bids those who liave gone 
astray return and accept His gift of salvation 
and everlasting life. It is xdpis ro9 PeoO, Ro 5^®, 
1 Co 15‘", 2 Co 6^ 8^ and other passages ; in Tit 
2^^ the phrase is expanded into rj xdipis rov deov h 
(TcoT'i^pLOS ; in 2 Ti 2^ into tj xdpt? h ev Xpterry as 
manifested in and through Christ, wdience, by a 
natural transference, it becomes ij xctpts rov Kvpiov 
Xpio-rou, as in the above-mentioned salutations, 
and finally establishes itself as a well-understood 
expression, able to stand alone without further 
explanation, as in the ij xdpis of Ro 5^^- It is in 
this connexion that the full meaning of xdpt? is 
brought out as involving spontaneotis favour. Its 
fundamental tlionght is that the benefit conferred is 
recognized by giver and receiver alike as not d^ie ; 
it is that to which the receiver has no rights which 
has not been earned, or perhaps deserved, but 
which the giver freely, out of pure goodness, 
bestows. This spontaneous character, along with 
the more or less direct reference to the pleasure 
or joy either designed or experienced, — which is 
indeed suggested "by the connexion of the word 
•with ‘ to rejoice,’ — is always implied, and, 

singularly enough, comes out more clearly in the 
scriptural than in the classical use of the term. It 
ha.s been justly remarked that ‘it depended upon 
Christianity to realize its full import, and to elevate 
it to its rightful sphere’ (Cremer). Thus /card 

On the distiiKJtive meaninigr of non, cf. W. R. Smith, ProvheUK 
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xdpiv is contrasted with /card dcpeCKrijiia, Ro P, wliik 
rdpis is contiasted with ^pya, Ro IP, and with 
v6pLos Jn Ro 4^^ Gal 5- 4. 

From signifying the disposition and design to 
bring about the salvation of men, (iomes to 
be used of the power or intluencc by •vvliich this 
purpose is executed, Ac 1S“L 2 Co 2 Th 

and then further of the results, general and specific, 
of that action. Thus it stands tor the spiiitiial 
state of those who have come under the power ot 
divine grace, Ro 5-, 2Ti 2^, 1 P 5^^, 2 P 3^^ j and for 
the evidences or tokens of such experience, as -when 
the alms contributed by the Christian Chinches 
arc so designated, 1 Co 16^, 2 Co S*’- or the sum of 
earthly blessings {Trdcra xdpis, 2 Co 9®), or the various 
powers and gifts manitested by Christians (in the 
striking phrase ttolkIX'o 1 P 4^^), oi the poAver 
and equipment for the exercise of the apostolic office, 
Ro IS 12- « 15^^ 1 Co Gal 2^ Eph 3,-’- At the 
same time xdpt? does not apj)ear to be employed in 
NT for the act or gift apart from tliat leference to 
the pleasure or benefit conveyed by it, which w^c have 
already noted. The word for gilt in itself is dUpov 
or dbjped. Hence it has been pointed out that 
‘ didjvat x^P’-^ Scripture must not bo coidoimtled 
with the same expression in profane Greek, wlicre 
it means to perform an act of kindness ; in Scrip- 
ture it signifies “to give grace,” “ to cause grace lo 
be experienced ” ; see Eph 4^, 1 P 5^ Ja4^, Ro 12‘», 
1 Co P, 2 Co 61 81 (cf. Ac ll-^) ’_Crcmcr. The gift 
which enables the recipient to bo in his turn a 
source of pleasure or profit to others is more fre- 
quently ; wdieie xdpts and xfiparga appioxi- 

mate in signification, it will usually be found that 
the former is more general, — as, e.g., wdicn x^P^5 
rod deov is used by St. Paul in reference to his 
office, it applies to the whole of his ministry, 
rather than to specific equipments for it. Finally, 
the use of xdp/s for ‘thanks,’ the correlative of 
favour, — ^the ‘return favour,’ as it w^ere, — illus- 
trates the process of growth and transference in the 
use of tile word which \ve liave so far traced. 

The teaching of the Bible as to grace cannot, 
however, be exhausted by the analysis, however 
minute, of any one word or expression. Its funda- 
mental implication of a kind and merciful dis- 
position, manifesting itself in acts of umneiitcd 
goodness, especially tow'ards the sinful and erring, 
brings grace as one of the divine atlribut es into 
close relation wfith others, and the revelation of it 
may, it is obvious, be even more frequent in act 
than in word, conveyed therefore rather by de- 
scription than direct expression. Not in declara- 
tions merely, but in the whole series of the divine 
dealings with mankind, grace is ex ibited. The 
whole biblical history niiglit be claimed as a record 
of its manifestation. It thus takes different forms, 
and includes a wide area of operation. It is allied 
to the goodness which God shows to all His crea- 
tures, and which the Psalms so frequently celebrate 
— 33® 119®-^ 145, etc.; to the compassion which has 
as its objects the needy and unfortunate, Ps 25® 
103®, Lk 2 Co P ; to the loyig -suffering which 
bears with the unthankful and the' evil, ' Ex 34®, 
Ro 9^^ ; to the patience which defers as long as 
ossible the punishment of sm, Ps 145^, Ro 2“*. It 
elongs therefore to the circle of divine attributes, 
the keynote of which is Love. In all the phases 
of what we have already seen to be its highly 
complex significance, — whether as mercy and 
favour in general, ox as the manifestations of 
God’s goodwill in the form of temporal or spiritual 
advantages, or as His disposition to pardon the 
sinner, or His redemptive scheme as a w]m1e, or 
the influences by which souls are turned to Christ, 
kept, strengthened, and increased in faith and lor'c, 
and impelled to the exercise of Christian virtues,— 
in all of these, grace implies that God over comes, 
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not by necessity or force, but by the freeness of His 
love, Ro 5^^ This is the reason why grace is 
not only one of the perfections of God, but one of 
the distinctive features of the Christian revelation. 
Revelation is marked by progress. The God who 
is at first hidden from men, so that they seek Him, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him, is at 
length made known, but first as o, jealous God {6pyn 
deov), only afterwaids as a gracio^is God. And the 
revelation is completed when ‘ the Lord, the Lord, 
a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy and truth ; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty’ (Ex RV), which is the loftiest 
OT conceiition of God, becomes in the NT ‘ the 
God and Father of our. Lord Jesus Christ.’ We 
proceed, therefore, to consider somewhat more 
minutely the elements which enter into the con- 
ception of grace and tlie forms which it assumes 
in OT and NT respectively. 

i. Old Testament. — ‘ The law was given by 
Moses,’ says St. John (H^) ; ‘ grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Yet the relation of OT to NT 
is misconceived when it is apprehended as one of 
antithesis rather than development. There is no 
doubt that the religion of OT is ordinarily repre- 
sented as founded upon law, and that the very 
considerable element of grace which enters into it 
is Ignored. But OT piety recognizes that what 
righteousness it has is founded in divine grace and 
imparted through divine revelation. It is grace 
which gives the law itself (cf. Gal and faith, 

wdiich is that by which grace is received and made 
etlective, is not overlooked —Gn 15®, Ex 14®^, Nu 
20^^ Dt 9^^ 2Ch 2U^®, Ps 10(3'"- Is 28i®, Hab 
2"*. It is true that as grace gives the law, so 
through the law it seems to give men a right or 
in virtue of their compliance with the law, 
^diieh is inconsistent with the later revelation of 
faith as the iirinciple of the new life. The favour 
(in Ihe Psalmist and Prophets, the righteousness) 
of God gives to the obedient (or the repentant, cf. 
Ps 17 and 26, also Ps 7) a claim, as it were, against 
God, Ps etc. At the same time OT fully 

recognizes that it is the divine grace w'hicli 
forgives sin (Ps 32. 51. 130. 143). Grace, as an 
attribute of God, appears in OT in conjunction 
with truth or faithfulness (Ps 85’® 89’^ bS-’ etc.), 
but also with rlgKteoiisness and judgment (Hos 
2’*’). God is gracious as hearing yirayer (Ex 22-^), 
as departing from His anger (Ex 32’^), and as 
exercising freely His choice of love (Ex 33’^); 
He lifts upon the pious tlie light of His counten- 
ance (Nu 6^^0* R by the divine acts that this 
attitude of forbearance and conciliation is more 
particularly manifested. Even in the midst of the 
ruin occasioned by the Eall, the purpose of mercy 
is represented as being declared and its work 
begun, words of promise mingle with words of 
condemnation, the divine solicitude shines amidst 
the clouds of divine anger (Gn 3’®- ^’). Through | 
the same tenderness Abel and Enoch find favour 
in the sight of God, Noah is warned and escapes 
the general doom (Gn 6®), Abraham is selected to 
be the hearer of the new revelation (Gn 12. 15), and 
the promises made to him are repeated to his 
descendants (Gn 26. 28). Through it Moses is 
ch'.'sen and fitted for his work (Ex 33’^^). In all 
that concerns Israel as a people the same free 
choice is exhibited and exercised. The promises 
freely made to the fathers are fulfilled when, 
through Moses, Israel is chosen from among all 
nations (Ex 19®, cf. Dt 10’^) to be the people of 
God, and that from no merit of its own (Nu 11. 12. 
14. 21, etc. ; cf. Dt 9"^ etc.). This choice is evidenced 
by the deliverance from Egypt (Ex 15’®-’®), and is 
a pure act of grace (Dt T 9^"®). In the 


Propliets we have a further development of tnis 
point of view. Their whole religious attitude i? 
determined by it. That God had chosen Israel t<i 
be His people is their most sincere conviction, and 
the problems which perplexed them, and gave 
birth to some of their most profound and spiritual 
suggestions, arose out of the i elation of the sins of 
the peojile and the consequent divine chastisements, 
to tliis fiimly held conviction (cf. Is 55*’ 63® 65’, Jon 
4”, Mic 7’a-’9). It is true that as, on the one 
hand, the unworthiness of the mass of the people 
led them to distinguish from the nation at large 
the true Israel, the faithful remnant ; so, on the 
other hand, they were led to conceive the possi- 
bility of God’s gracious puipose as embracing 
those who were not of Israel, and of the heathen 
being brought through Israel into the enjoyment 
of some of Israel’s privileges. At the same time, 
all their wealth of metaphor is employed to 
depict God’s loving tare and guidance, His de- 
Inerances and compassions as illustrated m the 
history of the people, and to emphasize His 
continued patience, His touching appeals and 
generous ofiers, and the glory of His declared pur- 
poses. Even in His anger God remembers mercy 
(La 3®’, J1 2’’’, Hab 3"“), and yet all that He does is 
on behalf of those who are too often ungrateful and 
rebellious (Is 43-^"^® 44’'^ 48®'”, Jer 18®"’’, Ezk 16’^*, 
cf. Ps 78). In' the relation of the individual to 
the nation we find an important modification of 
the idea of grace. Grace is mediated to the indi- 
vidual through the nation. His imperfections are 
forgiven because he is a member of a chosen people ; 
as belonging to an elect nation he is himself elect. 
The Pss express this assurance of the believer, 
which finds utterance in his prayers when afilicted 
and his thanksgivings after deliverance (Ps S’’* ^ 4® 
7’® IV 16. 17^-® 18. 32. 51. 103, etc.). If thus in the 
view of the Psalmists and Prophets there is no 
limit to God’s willingness to be reconciled, if even 
His judgment has a core of mercy, and His ]o\^ 
always ])roves itself stronger than human sin, the 
other side of OT religion is, in turn, not to be 
minimized. If God has a special love to Israel, 
it V is .through a covenant that this love finds 
expression, and the covenant takes the form of 
law. The peojile are bound to obedience, and the 
blessings ot the covenant can be enjoyed only on 
this condition. So far from grace being ignored 
in OT, it permeates it, as we have seen, throughout. 
But grace is not yet fully revealed ; it is still 
dominated by the ideas of righteousness and re- 
tribution. It speaks the language of law, and the 
law is, as already noted, its own greatest gift. 
Israel has reason to boast itself of its law ; the 
possession of it is an honour and a privilege dis- 
tinguishing Israel from other nations (Ex 19'’- 
Dt 33^'®). Thus, though by no means the sole 
element, law remains the distinctive element in 
OT. Obedience is pre-eminently the condition of 
blessing. God in giving the law is emphatically 
the God of Israel (Ex 20^), In OT His anger 
against sin is declared, His mercy and long- 
sufiexing are proclaimed ; hut these rest side by 
side, an unsolved antinomy, waiting the fuller 
revelation. 

ii. New Testament.— The new ‘covenant’ is 
the fulfilment of the old ; the plan of grace which 
lay at the root of the former dispensation comes 
into full expression in the life and work of Christ 
(Ti 2” S'^), and in the declarations of the apostles — 
Ro 3-^* ^ RV, ‘ Being justified freely by Ms grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth to be a propitiation (iXacT^iptov, 
Heb. nns?, the place of expiaMon, “ the central seat 
of the saving presence and gracious revelations ol 
I God,” see Cremer, s.v., and, tor another view, Aan 
I day-Headlam, ad. loe,), through faith, by his blood. 
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to sliow his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God.’ Thus the great work of grace is redemp- 
tion, which has its origin in God (1 Jn 4^^* in 
His eternal good pleasure [evdoKLa), Eph P"®, and 
is carried out by His will and power. Therefore, 
as we have seen, the Christian revelation is called 
‘ the grace of God,’ ‘ the grace of God our Saviour,’ 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or simply 
‘ grace.’ The love which it manifests is expressed, 
not only by word, but by the most unchallengeable 
of deeds, when God sends forth His Son and gives 
Him up as a sacrifice for the sins of' men (Jn 3^®, 
Eph Bo 5®’^ etc.). This love is not called forth 
by any merit or worthiness on the part of man 
(2 Ti 1^, Tit 3®), but is the free spontaneous out- 
flowing of divine compassion — ‘it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph Ro 3-^ IP’, cf. 4* 5^). We may 
compare the representations contained in the 
parables of Jesus generally, especially those of 
Lk 15, and note how He seeks the lost, would 
shelter Jerusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens 
together, and calls the weary and heavy laden to 
Himself. But it is not only this great central act 
of love, upon which the whole plan of redemption 
is built up and without which it would be impossible, 
which is ascribed to divine grace and is its outcome ; 
every step in the subsequent process, all that is 
embraced in the work of the Holy Spirit, is re- 
garded as due to grace. It is through it that the 
call comes to men (Gal H®, 1 Th 2^^), and that men 
are made willing to answer to it (Jn It is 

the grace of God which opens the heart (Ac 16^^), 
which gives repentance (Ac 5-^^ IH®, 2Ti 2^, He 6®), 
by which faith is imparted (Eph Ph P®, cf. Lk 
17®), also assurance of God’s love (Ro 5® S'®*^**’), hope 
(2 Til 2^®, 1 P P"®), love towards God (2 Th 3®) and 
towards the brethren (1 Th 4®). By means of it 
we become God’s children, righteous and holy (Ac 
15^^, Ro 3^ 4^®, Tit 3*^), and receive strength to do 
good and to avoid evil (2 Th 2^'^ 3^). The position 
of the redeemed is one of grace (Ro 5^, 1 P 2^“), and 
by it sanctification is completed (1 Th 5^^-‘^*), On 
tile one hand, grace may be received in vain (2 Co 
6^) ; on the other, men may grow in grace (2 P 3^®). 
This grace of the Holy Spirit was promised by 
Christ Himself (Jn 14-® 16^, Ac P), is 

exercised in His service ( Jn 14"® 16^®"^®), and becomes 
the principle of the new life. The grace of God, 
in fact, bestows joy and peace and every good 
work (Ro 15^®, 2 Co 9®). It has been remarked 
that as one cannot be the cause of one’s own birth 
or resmrection, as in such events man must be 
purely passive, the employment of metaphors like 
the ‘new birth’ (Jn 3®’'^), or the ‘new creature’ 
(2 Co Eph 2^®), or the new, the ‘resurrection’ 
life (Eph 2®, Col 2^^ 3^), emphasizes the fact that 
renewal of heart and life is accomplished only by 
the power, the grace of God. Thus the Christian 
is what he is by divine grace (1 Co 4^ 15^®) ; and as 
he ought at all times to pray (1 Th 5^”^, cf. 1 Ti 2®, 
Mt Lk 18^) to the Source of all good for that 
of which he feels the need, so, for every benefit 
which he receives, he ought to give thanks and 
praise to God (Ro 6^^, 1 Co P, 1 Th P 2^® P). 

This positive and direct statement of the teaching 
of OT and NT with reference to the necessity and 
value of grace and its range of action might be 
supplemented and confirmed by a corresponding 
statement of the corruption and powerlessness of 
man due to sin as set forth in the same sacred 
pages. The more helpless man is seen to bp, the 
gTeater is the need for the intervention of a Power 
above him and independent of him. This considera- 
tion brings us within sight of a problem which has 
much divided the Church in all ages, but which it 
does not fall within the province of this article to 
discuss in these its later developments. The prob- 


lem is the relation of the divine to the human in 
the woik of redemption, how far the initiative 
lies with God and man respectively, or how far 
they co-operate, and wliat, indeed, is meant by 
co-operation in such a case. It has diiven Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminhis, into 
opposite camps. All that can be done here is to 
inquire how far the roots of the doctrinal views 
identified with the names of these great toacliers 
can be traced in the Bible. The passages Avhich 
have been already cited tend on the whole to 
illustrate one side of this 'great contioversy — that, 
namely, which grounds salvation on the free loving 
will and purpose of God. But, no doubt, many 
others may be, and have been, adduced Avhich set 
forth no less distinctly the human side of salvation 
with its responsibilities and activities. This is 
especially the case with those which contain ex- 
hortations to repentance and faith Eiom the 
time of the Prophets fierdvota was a condition of 
being saved. If men were commanded to repent, 
the imjilication was that it is in their power to 
do so. In some cases, it is true, we cannot argue 
from an injunction to the possibility of fulfilling it, 
hut in this we cannot dispute that it is, in some 
sense, possible for man to repent, Avithout taking 
aAvay all meaning and reality from God’s design of 
saving them. Such references to repentance are 
found m Ps 95'^^- (cf. He 4’^^-), Ac 2®® 8’-^ Rev 2®- 
3® etc., cf. Mt 21®®. Similarly Avith faiili : gerai/oetre 
and TTLo-reiLiere are usually conjoined, and belief must 
be as personal as repentance. It is intended to be, 
not tlie result of momentary impression, but a 
spontaneous moral act. In Ro 1® faith is spoken 
of as ‘obedience,’ a moral attitude Avliicli men are 
expected to assume. Exhoitations to faith are 
found in Mk 533^ 10®® 12®® 20®^, Ac 

16®L Repentance and faith are tlie chief elements 
in conversion. In Jer 3H® Ephraim cries, ‘Turn 
thou me, and I shall be turned,’ Avhero the latter 
clause ought to be ‘I sliafl return,’ or ‘ that I 
may turn,’ implying the element of personal 
activity (see art. Conversion, a’oI. i. p. 478% 
footnote) ; and the image of the closed door in Rev 
3®® indicates that it must be opened from Avithin to 
Him that knocketh. Allusions to conversion are 
found in Ac 3^® 14^5 26®% cf. 2 Co 3^« While, on 
the one hand, the Avork of God begins Avith the 
calling, kXtjo-ls, Ro 8®^, Avhence Christians are known 
as kXtjtoLj Ro H, the hearing must be a Avilling 
hearing, not like that of Jerusalem (Mt 23®% or of 
the Jews (Jn 5^®), but like that of the disciples 
(Jn 17®- ®). The same element of human activity 
is implied in exhortations to perseveranao (Ac 14®®, 
1 Co 16^% 1 Th 3®), to watchfulmss (Mt 2'H®, IMk 
13'*®, 1 Co 16^®, 1 P 5% Rev 3*^ 10^®), to struggh and 
endeavour (1 Co 9®^'^% 2 Ti 2® 4"^), to labours on 
behalf of the bretlmen (Ro 14*® 15®* Gal 6%, and, 
in general, to the exercise of all the virtues, as 
well as to the performance of all the duties, of the 
Christian life. In every case language is used 
which, if it stood alone, Avould be taken as indicat- 
ing that these things lie fully Avitbin the poAvor of 
men to observe and do. Itopentance, faith, etc., 
are regarded as works of men as Avell as gifts of 
God. Victory in that new life to Avhich they are 
summoned can be achieved only by the zealous 
application of every energy of the soul. The 
promises which are held out to the faithful, and 
the threatenings Avhich are denounced against the 
disobedient, all show the responsibility under which 
we act, the momentous resiuts of choice. 

But though later analysis, and the theories which 
figure in doctrinal history, have brought to light 
and emphasized this duality in the scriptural re- 
presentations of human experience in salvation, 
thoiigh .some thinkers and teachers have been 
willing to sacrifice the one side to the other, 
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abolishing human liberty in order to exalt divine 
grace, or ignoring divine grace in order to safe- 
guard human liberty, — it is noteworthy that the 
biblical writers betray little consciousness of the 
antagonism. St. Paul is clear and emphatic in 
his declarations as to grace — it is absolute, gratui- 
tous— ‘ by grace ye are saved’ ; but he is no less 
ready and willing to make his appeal to human 
liberty (Eo Ph 3^5-17). * Work out your own 
salvation,’ he cries, ‘ with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure’ (Ph where 

both elements appear together as indefeasible 
])ortions of the same Christian experience. If 
(.>T closed with an antinomy of wrath and mercy, 
law and grace, side by side, equally real, but so 
far from being mutually destructive that in the 
experience of the devout they were equally 
necessary and illustrated one another, so NT 
closes with its own unsolved antinomy, — human 
individuality, free, responsible, but sinful and 
degraded, owing its salvation to the love of Him 
who is rich in mercy, who first loved us, wdio 
despite human weakness and wickedness makes 
that mercy efiectual, and the evil that is over- 
come redound to the praise of the glory of His 
grace. 

LiTBR.VTmiB. — Among- sources of suggestion and material for 
an exhibition of the biblical doctrine of grace, special mention 
should he made, in regard to the word vapi?, of Cremer’s Bib. 
Theol. Lex of and Grimm’s Greek-English Lex. of NT, 

J. H Thayer’s edition , and in regard to the classification ot 
mssages, of C. Bois’s article ‘ Grace Divine ’ in Lichtenberger’s 
miojGlopsd'ie des Sct'cncee Religieiises ; see also the Biblical 
Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Weiss, Schmid, and the HistoHcal 
Theology (Index, s.v.) of Cunningham. A. StEWAET. 

GRACIOUS. — This adj. is foui^ with three dis- 
tinct meanings. 1. Favour aSU, merciful, the 
most frequent use of the word, as Ex 33^^ ‘ And [I] 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
\vill sV.Dw mercy on whom I will show mercy’ (’mn'i 
ij’K’hh, LXX Kol eXe'/jo'CtJ dv hv eXeu), quoted in 
o 9'®). ’ 2. Favom'ed, accepted (for the word, 
‘gracious’ has the distinction of being used 
actively of the person bestowing, and passively 
of the person receiving favour). There are two 
examples in AV, 1 Es 8^ ‘Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord ; but 
he made us gracious before {^Trolrjcrev Tjfxds kv xdptrt 
kvihTCLov) the kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food’ Sir 18^'^ ‘Lo, is not a word better than a 
gift ? But both are with a gracious man ’ ; Gr. irapa. 
dv8pl K€xcLpLro}jijiev(p; Vulg. ‘cum homine iustificato,’ 
w^hence Wyc. and Don. ‘with a iustefied man’; 
Cov. ‘but a gracious man geveth them both,’ so I 
Gen. and Bishops. The same form (perf. ptcp. j 
pass, of xapir^w ‘to bestow favour on,’ ‘bless’) is 
found in Lk XaTpe, KexapircjfievT] ; EV ‘ Hail, j 
thou that art highly favoured,’ AVm ‘^aciously 
accepted ’ or ‘ much graced ’ ; the previous VSS 
follow the Vulg. (‘ Ave gratise plena’) ‘ Hail full of 
grace,’ except Gen. ‘ Hayle thou that art freely 
beloved,’ and Bish. ‘in high favour.’ Shaks. has 
this meaning of ‘ gracious’ in As You Like It, I. ii. 
200 — ‘ If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious ’ ; and III Henry VI. in. iii, 
117— 

‘But is he gracious in the people’s eye?* 

3. Attractive, — There are four exam- 

E les ; (1) Pr IP® ‘a gracious woman retaineth 
onoux ’ (yn nii'N), lit. ‘ a woman of grace ’ ; LXX 
ej^X<^pt(rTos ; Vulg. ‘mulier gratiosa’: ‘a gracious 
woman ’ is Wyclif’s tPb and all the versions agree 
with him. The meaning is ‘ a woman of grace of 
appearance.’ (2) Ec 10^^ ‘The words of a wise 
man’s mouth are gracious ’ (|n, lit. ‘ are grace,’ as 
AVm; cf. Lk 4^- below). (3) Jer 22-» ‘how 
gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon 
VOL. II.— 17 ‘ 


thee,’ The Mass, text gives ninrnp (KethSbh 
'mnj), which can only be Niph. of ijn to be gracious. 
Luther understood it in the sense of ‘ be beautiful,’ 

‘ winning,’ and tr*^ ‘ wie schon wirst du senen ' , 
after wdiom the Gen. gave ‘how beautiful shalt 
thou be,’ and AV ‘how gracious shalt thou be.’ 
The passive meaning ‘ favoured ’ or ‘ pitied ’ gives a 
better sense, however, and hence RV ‘ How greatly 
to be pitied shalt thou be,’ and the Bishops, ‘ G howe 
litle shalt thou be regarded.’ But the versions 
imply another reading, nnjK: from [nax], found only 
in Niph. ‘to groan.’ Thus LXX Karaa-revd^eLs ; 
Vulg. ‘quomodo congemuisti.’ This meaning is 
clearly most suitable, and is adopted by nearly ah' 
mod. editors. Wyc. follows Vulg. ‘ Hou togidere 
weiledist thon,’ and so Don. ‘how hast thou 
mourned together.’ Similarly, Cov. ‘ 0 how greate 
shall thy mourning he.’ Rothstein (in Kantzsch) 

‘ wie wirst du achzen.’ (4) Lk 4-^ ‘And all bare 
him witness and wondered at the gracious worus> 
which proceeded out of his mouth ’ (e7ri rot? 'Koyoc.s 
TTjs xdpt'^o?, RV ‘words of ^race’). The mean- 
ing here, says Plummer, is ‘winning words.’ 
He adds, ‘ The ^ very first meaning of 
(xatpw) is “comeliness,” “winsomeness”’ — Horn, 
Od. viii. 175 ; Ec 10^^ Ps 44®, Sir 2P® 37-b Col 4®— 

‘ and in all these passages it is the Avinsomeness of 
language that is specially signified.’ Vulg. trans- 
lates ‘mirabantur in verbis gratise,’ whence Wyc. 

‘ wondriden in the wordis of grace,’ and Rhem. 

‘ they marveled in the wordes of grace. ’ All the 
rest of the versions, beginning with Tindale, have 
‘ wondered at the gracious words ’ ; and it is 
doubtful if RV should have returned to ‘ Avords of 
grace’; to haA-e changed the adj. to ‘winning’ 
would have prevented misunderstanding and been 
more in accordance with the Eng. idiom. In 
illustration of this use of the Avord Ave find Bacon, 
Essays (‘ Of Beauty,’ p. 176), ‘ In Beauty, that of 
Favour is more then that of Colour, and that of 
Decent and Gratious Motion, more then that of 
Favour.’ So Shaks. Twelfth Ffight, i. v. 281 — 

‘And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him.’ 

And Chapman, HomeFs Iliads, xviii. 23 — 

‘ Himself he threw upon the shore. 

Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tumbled round, and tor© 

His gracious curls.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GRAFF. — From ypd<pei.y, to write, was formed 
ypa<p€cop, a style or pencil for writing with : this 
was adopted into Lat. graphium ; and passed into 
old Fr. graffe, Avhich gave Eng. ‘ graft*,’ a slip of a 
cultivated tree inserted into a Avild one, so named 
because it resembled a pencil in shape. From 
this substantive was formed tho verb ‘to graft*,’ 
which then yielded another substantive ‘ graft ’ 
(like ‘ Aveight ’ from ‘ weigh ’) ; and by and by this 
snbst. ‘ graft ’ attracted the verb to its OAvn form. 
So that, AAdiereas both subst. and vb. were once 
‘graft*,’ noAV both are ‘graft.’ The change from 
‘ graft*’ to ‘ graft’ was in process in Shakespeare’s 
day. As subst. he uses only ‘ graft*,’ Pericles, 
V. i. 60— 

‘ The most just gods 

For every graff Avould send a caterpillxir.* 

But as vb. he has both ‘graff’ (Avith past ptcp 
‘graft’) and ‘graft’ (with past ptcp. ‘grafted’). 
Thus II Henry IV. v. iii. 3, ‘ Nay you shall sea 
mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we Avill eat a 
last years pippin of my own grafting ’ ; Rich. IL 
in. iv. 101 — 

* Pray God the plants thou g^ft’st may never grow.* 

In the Pr. Bk. of 1549 (Collect for 7th Sun. after 
Trinity, Keiling, p. 129) is the prayer ‘ Graft* in oiir 
hearts the love of thy name ’ : this runs through the 
edd. of 1552 and 1559, but in ed. 1604 is changed 
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into 'graft.* Again in the Com. Service (Keiling, 

E . 228), ' Grant . . . that the words which we have 
card this day with oiir outward ears, may through 
thy grace he so gi'ahed inwardly in our hearts,’ 
continues through all the edd. till that of 1662, 
when it becomes ' grafted.’ The word is rare in the 
Eng. versions. It occurs as a var. reading in Wy- 
clifs NT of 1380 at 1 Ti 6^^ Then in Ro 11^' Wyc. 
(1388) has ‘ art graflid among them ’ as tr“ of eveKcv- 
TpLa-drjs ev avroh (or rather of the Vulg. ' insertus es 
in illis’), and at ‘the braunchis hen hrokim, 
that y he grafhd in. ’ Tindale, however, tr^ cukcp- 
by ‘graff’ in all its occurrences (Ro 
24/n6>)^^^ and he was followed by all the ver- 
sions except Coverdale. Tind. used ‘grafte’ and 
‘ gTafied ’ as the past tense or past ptcp. , and in 
this also be was strictly followed, except that 
lihem. (wdiich independently from the Vulg.) 
used ‘ grafted ’ always, and was followed hy A V. 
Cov. has ‘giafte’ in v.^"^, wdiich must be the ptcp. 
of ‘ graft’,’ hut in all the remaining occurrences he 
uses the form ‘graft’ for the pres, tense and 
' grafted ’ for the past. RV uses ‘ guaft ’ and 
' grafted ’ thronghout. 

The subject of graftinjf will be spoken of under Olivk. We 
may illustrate it and the word here by quoting Gosson, SchooU 
of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 63), ‘ Though the Manner have skill to 
goveme his vessel, it lieth not m his cunning to calme the seas : 
though the countnman know how to graffe an ympe 
shoot, scion], his toile will not alter the taste* of the Crab.* 
Holland, Pliyxis, xvu. 14, ‘ The first is to set the graffe or sion 
betweene the barke and the wood : for in old time truly, men 
were afraid at first to cleave the stocke, hut soon after they 
ventured to boie a hole into the very heart of the wood: and 
then they set fast into the pith j'ust in the mids thereof, but one 
Sion or graffe, for by this Idnd of graffing, impossible it was 
that the said pith should receive or hear any more.’ Eveljm, 
Pomona, in — ' Make choice of your graffs from a constant and ' 
well-bearing branch. As to the success of graffing, the mam 
skill is, to joyn the inward part ot the cion to the sappy ]>art * 
of the stock, closely, but not too forceably ; that being the best 
and most infallible way, by w^hich most of the quick and juicy 
parts are mutually united, especially toward the bottom ’ Bp. 
Hall (Works, ii. 1) uses the form ‘ griff e’ : * Elizabeth was just, 
as well as Zachary, that the fore-runner of a Saviour might he 
holy on both sides : if the stock and the griffe be not both good, 
there is much danger of the fruit.’ J. HASTINGS. 

GRANARY.— See Garner. 


GRAPES. 

Cockle. 


See Vine. Wild Grapes. - 


GRASS. — Four words are tr^ grass in OT : — 1. p“jj 
yerek, This w^ord signifies green or green- 

ness. Once it is ' grass ’ (Nu 22^) ; twice ‘ green 
thing’ (Ex 10^®, Is 15®}; thrice it is followed by 
other words, (Ps 37^ Is 37^^) and (Gn l^®), 
and in these cases it is used as an adj. signifying 
‘ green. ’ 

. 2. Tsn hd^tr. —This word is from a root (unused 
in Heb.) signifying to be green (Arab, khadirah 
from which is derived the noun hhadrah, signify- 
ing primarily greenness, secondarily pitrslain, 
ciccumbers, melons, and the like. It is now used for 
vegetables or herbage in general. In OT hdztr is 
used once for leeks, LXX -n-pdo-a (Nu IP). Twice it 
is tr*^ ‘hay’ (Pr 27^^ RVm ‘grass,'’ LXX 
Is 15® RV ‘ grass,’ LXX x<5pros). In all the remain- 
ing passages in which it is used in both AV and 
RV it is tr*^ ‘grass.’ LXX, however, renders it 
once (Is 35*^) by €7rai)Xei?, AV and RVm ‘a court’ ; 
twice (2 K Ps 90®) by ; twice (1 K 18®, 
Job 8^2) by ^ordvT); once (Is 37^) by x^pros 
and in the ten other places where it occurs (Job 
Ps 372 1031® 1041^ 129® 147®, Is 40®- ’ 44^ SP^) by 

Xbpros. 

3. deshd (root uncertain ; the vb. J1 2^, 
Gi 1 is probably a denominative. Like hdzir, it is 
variously rendered in both E V and LXX.' It is tr^ 

* Besides this passage in Ro, the verb occui 3 in biblical Gr. 
only Wis IfiU in the sense of ‘ prick ’ (so AYm and RVm, but 
RV ‘ bite'). It comes from xivrpov, a goad. 


four times ‘ herb ’ (2 K 19-®, Is 66^“^ LXX ^onivy } » 
Ps 37^ LXX xXjij, Is 37-^ where it is dropped out 
of the LXX); twice ‘tender herb’ (Dt 32- LXX 
dypoycrrLs, JobSS-*^ RV ‘ tender grass,’ marg. ‘ green- 
sward,’ LXX x^br]) ; once ‘gieen’ as an adj. to 
pastures (Ps 23-^ LXX rbirov ; twice ‘tender 

grass’ (2 S 23-^ LXX x^ori, Pr 27^ LXX Trda) ; and 
lour times ‘grass’ (Gn Jer 14® LXX jioidvri. 
Job 6® LXX ertra, Is 15® RV ‘tender glass,’ IjXX 

XbpTos). 

4. *tsehh. This 'svord (of uncertain root) 
is tr^ in ten places ‘ herb’ or ‘ herbs’ (Gn 3‘^, 
Pr 27*^'% Is 42^® LXX x^p'^os, Gn 2® IjXX 
Ex 923 lO'--®® LXX ^ordvTj, Ps 1041^ LXX ; 
and in eleven ‘grass’ (Dt IP® LXX xop'^’acJ/^ara, 
Dt 32-^ RV herb, 2K 19-^®, Ps IO0-®, 

Jer 14® RV herbage. Am 7- LXX ; Job 5'-® 

LXX TapL^oravov ; Is 37“'^ left out by LXX alto- 
gether). 

It will appear from the above analysis- 

la) That all the above terms are indefinite, 
applying to herbage in general. 

{b) It is improbable that the Hebrews discrimi- 
nated rimdly between the true grasses, i.e. the 
modern botanical order Grainimcc (or even the 
group of grass-l'ike plants, including sedges and 
rushes), and other herbage. If they did, it does 
not ajjpear from their nomenclature. The Arabic 
does not contain any such distinction. Witli all 
the general culture and knowledge of natural 
history of our age, grasses, in popular language, 
include some plants other than tiiose of the order 
Graminece, pepper-grass, L‘)pidi>iim sativum, L.; 
orange-grass, Myperiemi Barothra, L., etc. 

(c) It is quite plain that neither the LXX nor 
! our own translators have been at any pains to 
[ render these words always by the same Gr or Eng. 
equivalent. Thus in Is 15® both vriij and are 
rendered the first being tr‘^ AV hag, DV" 

grass, and the second AV grass, RV tender gra^s 
In Is 37 “’^ yar) is rendered x^pros ^vpbs, AV arid R V 
grass, while ary;? and are left out in the LXX, 
and rendered in AV and RV respectively grass and 
herb. In Gn nvi is rendered ^ordvrjv x^P'rou. 

The reader will detect numerous other illustrations 
of this point. Much as it is to be regretted that 
the translators, ancient and modern, have not 
rendered these words uniformly, we must accept 
the fact. The nearest we can approacli to a 
specialization of the term is to regard atyy as refer- 
ring to herbage in general, including vegetables 
suitable for human food ; Titn to grasses ; to 
forage plants ; and p-i; to verdure. They might 
he then rendered as follows: '{?5<3^A = herbs, hdzir 
= grass, (^e^Ae’ = pasture grass or tender grass, and 
green thing. 

Grasses are very numerous in Bible lands. In 
Pal. and Syria they are represented by 90 genera 
and 243 species. Few of them grow in masses. 
Turf is almost unknown. With the exception of 
the cereals, none of the grasses are cultivated in 
this land. Bee Hay. 

In NT grass is always the tr*» of x^/yros. But 
Xbpros is also tr^^ hy blade (Mt IS-^®, Mk 4’“8) and 
hay (1 Co 3^^). In Mk, l.c., the x^^pb^ x^pros is the 
first evidence of early spring (cf. Jn ^®). 

G. E. Post. 

GRASSHOPPER.~-See Locust. 

GRATE, GRATING (n;i9P). — Half-way up the 
altar of burnt-oft’ering was attached a projecting 
ledge — such, at least, is the now generally accepted 
interpretation of the obscure word 3315 (tx 27® 38'*). 
regarding which the author of the Priests’ Code 
gives us no further information— which appears to 
have run right round the altar. IJnderneatli this 
projection was attached ‘ a grating (AV grate) of 
netvork of brass’ (Ex 27-* RV, 35*® 38^-®* 
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■which completely covered the lower half of the 
altar. It was probably, as the etymology suggests 
(see Oxf. Hah. Lex. stib "qd), a strong netting 
made of bronze (n^’n:) wire, with meshes sufficiently 
open to allow the sacrificial blood to be dashed 
against the lower part of the altar. JFor other 
conje^txxres regarding the nature and purpose of 
the mikbar, see the art. Tabernacle (section 
dealing with the Altar of Burnt-otiering). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 
GRATITUDE.— See Thankfulness. 

GRAVE. — The usual OT word tr*^ ‘grave’ is 
l^eber (also fern, form -Tinp) ; and the usual NT word 
is fMVT]/jL€Lov (with the occasional fjuvrjfxL). See Burial, 
Sepulchre. But in AV she Cl is often so tr*^, 

and once (1 Co 15®®). See Hades and Sheol. 

GRAVE. — In Sir 39® (and in the 1st Prologue) 
occurs the expression ‘grave sentences’ as ti“ of 
Trapoi/iiiai, RV ‘ proverbs.’ The meaning of the adj. 
is ‘weighty,’ as in Knox, Mist. 406, ‘Thus the 
Queen’s Majesty being informed of the tmth by 
her said Advocate, sent again and stayed the said 
meeting, and sent to the Town a grave Letter ’ ; 
and Shaks. Macbeth, HI. i. 21 — 

‘ We should hav'e else desired your good advice, 

Which stiU hath been both grave and prosperous.’ 

In this use ‘ grave ’ is but one step removed from 
the lit. sense of ‘heavy’ (as Lat. grams), which 
we hnd in Chapman, Horner's Odysseys, viii. 257 — 

* This said, with robe and all, he grasp’d a stone, 

A little graver than was ever thrown 

By these Phseacians m their wrastling rout.’ 

One step farther removed is the use of the word 
in NT as tr" of (re/Mvos, 1 Ti 3®- Tit 2^ applied to 
deacons, their wives, and aged men, in the sense of 
* serious.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, 
iii. 19 (p. 202), ‘He is a good Time-server that 
complyes his manners to the severall ages of this 
life : pleasant in youth, without wantonnesse; grave 
in Old age, without frowardnesse. Frost is as pro- 
per for winter, as flowers for spring. Gravity 
becomes the ancient • and a green Christmas is 
neither handsome nor healthfun.’ J. Hastings. 

GRAVE. — The verb to ‘grave’ is used in earlier 
versions in the sense of ‘ dig,’ as Is 37-® Cov. ‘ Yf 
there be no water, I wil grave and drynke ’ (EY ‘ I 
have digged, and drunk water ’). But the only 
meaning in EV is ‘ carve,’ modern ‘ engrave.’ So 
Tindale has the wmrd in Gn ‘Tubalcain a 

worker in metall and a father of all that grave 
in brasse and yeron ’ ; and in Ex 39® ‘ And they 
WTOUght onix stones cloosed in ouches of golde and 
graved as sygnettes are graven with the names of 
the children of Israel.’ He also has ‘ stonegraver ’ 
Ex 28^^ (EY ‘ engraver in stone’), and ‘graver’ as 
the tool, 32^ (EY ‘graving tool’). For Graven 
Image see Idolatry, Image. J. Hastings. 

GRAVEL. — Wyclif used ‘gravel’ as a synonym 
for ‘ sand.’ Thus Gn 22^"^ ‘ 1 shal multiply thi seed 
as sterris of hevene, and as gravel that is in the 
brenk of the see ’ ; Mt 7^® ‘ And every man that 
herith these my -worclis, and doth hem nat, is liche 
to a man fool, that hath bildid his hous on gravel, 
or soond ’ ; Ac 27“^^ ‘ And whanne we felden into a 
place of gravel gon al aboute with the see, thei 
hurtliden the schipp.’ * 

In the last passage Rhem. has ‘And when we were fallen 
into a place hetwene twn seas, they graveled the ship.’ This 
use of ‘ gravel ’ as a verb led to the fig. phrase ‘ to gravel one,’ 
that is, ‘ bring one to a standstill in argument,’ a phrase used 
by Thomas Fuller in Holy and Profane State, li. 4 (p. 6:J), 

‘ When Eunomius the Heretick vaunted that he knew God and 

his divinity, S. Basil graveils him in 21 questions about tha 
body of an ant or pismire ; so dark is man’s understanding.’ 

In AY also there is practically no distinction 
between ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ sand,’ unless it is made by 
the addition of ‘stones.’ The \>ord occurs (1) 

Is 48^® ‘Thy seed also had been as the sand, and 
the ofispring of thy bowels like the gravel thereof ' 
(Vi^ipDD, RY ‘like the grains thereof,’ after LXX, 
Jerome, Targ., Ewald, Del., Orelli, and others ; 
but RVm ‘ like that of the hovels thereof’ [refer- 
ring to the fash], after Ges., Hitzig, Knobel, Keil, 
Nagelsbach. and others [Cheyne, ‘ as the entrails 
thereof ’]. The word, which occurs only here, is of 
uncertain derivation and meaning) ; '(2) Pr 20’^ 

‘ Bread of deceit is sw'eet to a man ; but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel,’ and (3) La 
.3^® ‘He hath also broken my teeth with gravel 
stones’ (both 17 * 7 , frorn [[7*7] to divide, therefore 
‘ broken small ’) ; (4) Sir 18^® ‘ As a drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravelstone in comparison of the 
sand’ RV ‘a pebble’). J. Hastings. 

GRAY. — The epithet ‘ gray ’ occurs only in refer- 
ence to hair, and is the tr° either of 2 'u sihh, to 
be gray -headed (1 S 12^, Job 15^®), or of 
sebhciTi, hoariness, old age (Gn 42^^44^®-®^, Dt 32-^, 

Ps 7D®, Pr 20-®, Hos 7®). RV prefers ‘hoary’ in 

Pr 20-®. 

The word has been spelt both ‘ gra}- ’ and ‘ grey ’ from earliest 
times. Shaks. has in Hamlet (ii. ii. 199), ‘The satirical rogue 
says here that old men have grey beards,’ but m Lear (ii. u. 72), 

‘ Spare my gray beard, you wagtail P In AV 1611 the spelling 

IS uniformly ‘ gray,’ but in Ps Tl^^, Pr 20^9 the w ord is usually 
spelt ‘grey’ in modern editions. 

GREAT SEA (Vn:n d n Nu 34®- ^ Jos Ezk 

4'j'i9 20 4 g 2 S)^ called also phhN’n □ rt the hinder, _ i.e. 
western sea, Dt 11-*^ 34®, Zee 14®, J1 2®® ; □; 

Sea of the Philistines, Ex 23®^ j o-n The Sea, Gn 49^®, 

Nu 13®® 34% Dt V etc. Lat Mare Internum.'^ 

The Mediterranean was essentially the ‘ Great 

Sea ’ and ‘ Hinder Sea ’ to the writers of the Bible ; 
being the western boundary of the Holy Land, 
beyond which their geographical knowledge did 
not far extend. Maritime adventure and com- 
merce was not the direction in which l&raelitish 
ambition extended, except perhaps for a short 
period during the reign of Solomon ; and although 
the lands allotted to the tribes of Judah, Dan, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Zehulun, and Asher touched 
the coast of the Mediterranean at various points, 
the Avaters of the Great Sea were seldom traversed 
by their ships. This was due to several causes: 
first, the history of the Israelites previous to the 
Exodus was essentially of an inland character; 
secondly, during and after the invasion of Palestine 
their efforts were too much directed towards dis- 
possessing the inhabitants and retaining their hold 
on the countries they had conquered, to give them 
time and opportunity for extending their sway 
beyond the coast ; thirdly, the absence of natural 
commodious harbours on the Mediterranean sea- 
board ; and lastly, the presence of the Phoenicians 
on the north, and of the Philistines on the south, 
along the coast-line. These nations, especially 
the former, had command of the sea, and rendered 
adventure in that direction either useless or im- 
practicable to the children of Israel, From a 
period as far back as the Exodus the Phoenician 
settlers had established themselves at A^aricus 
points along the coast, and in course of time formed 
a confederation, essentially maritime, extending 
from beyond the Orontes on the north to Joppa 
[Japho] on the south, a length of 300 English 
miles. t To the south of Joppa the country or rhe 
Philistines commenced and extended to ‘ the River 

* It is intended to treat this subject only in so far a* T il 
connected with biblical history, 
t Rawlinson, History of Phoenicia, 1889, p. 84. 

*Wyc. even uses ‘gravel’ m the plu., Dt 33^9 (1380) ‘hid 
iresours of graveils (after Vulg. ‘ thesauros abscouditos aren- 
Erum ’), Dou. ‘ sandes.’ 
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of Egypt/* thus effectually excluding the Israelites 
from the command of the sea. " The only port, in 
fact, to which in the time of the monarchy this 
nation had full access seems to have been Joppa, 
wliich, from its position as the nearest to Jerusalem, 
became the chief centre of the import and export 
trade. Thither in the time of Solomon the timber 
required for the construction of the temple and the 
royal palace, which had been cut in the Lebanon, 
was transported ; and thither, doubtless, w^ere con- 
veyed the wheat, the barley, the oil, and the wine, 
Avhich the Phoenicians received in exchange for 
their firs and cedars (2 Ch 2 ^^* In the time of 

the Maccabees, however, this port became the 
property of the Jews (1 Mac 10’^^). Another port, 
Acco, — now known as Acre, — situated on the 
northern shore of the bay of that name, was 
assigned to Zebulun ("a haven of ships,’ Gn 49^^), 
but it is doubtful if it was ever occupied by that 
tribe for any considerable time. It is the best 
natural roadstead on the Syrian coast, and was 
conquered and retained by the Assyrians in their 
Avars with Palestine and Egypt. In later times it 
played an important part in the wars of the 
Crusades, and has become celebrated in recent 
times for its successful resistance to Napoleon, 
when held by a Turkish garrison and supported by 
a British fleet under the command of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith (1799). The port under the name of 
Ptolemais is mentioned as having been visited by 
St. Paul on his third missionary journey (Ac 2 P). 

BTediterranean Coast, — From the Bay of Isken- 
clerun on the north to el-'Arish on the south, a 
distance of 450 miles, the coast of the Levant (the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean) is remarkably 
straight, with few deep bays or prominent head- 
lands. AJI along the Syrian coast as far as BeirOt, 
the laud rises with a rocky and bold front from the 
waters. At Acre the coast recedes and the land 
gently slopes upwards along the banks of the 
Kishon, forming the plain of Esdraelon. South of 
this valley, the long ridge of Mount Carmel pro- 
trudes into the AA^aters and terminates in a bold 
headland ; and from its southern slopes the Vale of 
Sharon gradually expands in breadth and ulti- 
mately merges into that of Philistia ; and the 
coast-line follows an almost unbroken semicircular 
curA^e towards the Delta of the Nile. 

Sandhills. — When the early settlers, coming from 
the bead of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean (about B.c. 1500), first surveyed its 
•blue w^aters they beheld groves of palms lining the 
•coast, in consequence of which the Greeks called 
the land ‘ Phoenicia.’ t These palms have long since 
disappeared, and their place is generally occupied 
by enormous banks of sand gradually moving 
inwards from the coast as they are impelled by 
the westerly Avinds. Most of the ancient coast 
toAvns, both of Phoenicia and Philistia, are buried to 
a greater or less extent beneath these sandhills, 
Avhich, Avhen not prevented by artificial means, are 
still moving inland, and have become a source of 
danger and loss to the inhabitants. These sandhills, 
according to Sir H. Kitchener, cover a large tract 
of country betAveen southern Philistia and Ismailia. 

New Testament Notices. — Once in the history of 
our Lord did He with His disciples visit the coast 
of the Great Sea ; this was on the memorable occa- 
sion Avhen, endeavouring to obtain a brief period 
of repose. He visited the borders of Tyre and 
passed through did. 2(5<2vos) Sidon,t and per- 

formed a miracle of healing on a Gentile, the 
daughter of a Syro-phoenician woman. But in 

* Wady el-'Arish ; for au account of this valley, see HuU 

N and W. Palestine. Appendix hy Kitchener, 

220 (18S9). 

t Pkoenisc dactyiifera, the date palm. 

t Mt 1521 , Mk 7iW. On tMs visit see Farrar, Life qf Chrmt. 
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the missionary j'ourneys of St. Paul, and especially 
in the incidents connected Avith his final voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27. 28), Ave are brought into contact 
Avith numerous seaports, headlands, islands, and 
bays, commencing with Ciesarea on the coast of 
Phoenicia and terminating Avith the port of Puteoli 
{Fiizzuoli) on tlie Avestern coast of Italy. In 
following the narrative of tins voyage Ave can 
trace its course from point to point on the map, 
and Ave gain some insight into the dangers of 
navigation at a time Avlien the mariner’s compass 

AA'as unknown, Avhen nautical charts were rude, or 
Avere perliaps unused by the commanders of ships, 
and wlien the heavenly bodies alone Avore guides to 
the shi^D’s course when out of sight of land. [For 
the description of St. Paul’s voyages in the Medi- 
terranean, consult Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Patd-^, 1856 ; the Avorks on St. Paul’s Ijife, as 
Conybeare and Hoavsou, Le\Adn, Farrar, Stalker, 
Iverach ; the Commentaries on the Acts ; Ramsay, 

St. Paid the Traveller ; and the various Bible 
Appendixes, * Aids’ (Queen’s Printers), ‘Helps’ 
(Oxford), ‘Conujanion’ (Cambridge), ‘Manual’ 
(Collins)]. E. Hull. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE.— See Synagogue (The 
Great). 

GREAYES (1 S 17®) in the phrase miz- 

hath nehosheth, ‘greave of bronze.’ The singular 
rendering is perhaps to be preferred (not so Wellh. 
and Driver, in loco). The Roman legionary in later 
times Avore one greave, and that on his right leg. 

Cf. passage quoted from Polybius ( 0 ) under Armour. 

W. E. Barnes. 

GRECIANS, GREEKS. — Both these terms are 
used indifferently in AV of OT Apocr. to designate 
persons of Gr. extraction (1 Mac 8 ^, 2 Mac 

4^®^etc.). In J1 3^ AV has ‘Grecians,’ RV and 
AVm ‘sons of the Grecians,’ as the tr. of nuijn 7 : 3 . 

This is the only passage in OT AAdiere either 
Grecians or Greeks are named, although Greece 
(under the name Javan, Avhicli see) is several times 
mentioned (Dn 8 ^^ 10 -^^ 11-’, Zee O^^). In NT the 
linguistic usage of E V makes a distinction betAveen 
the terms Greeks and Grecians. Greeks uniformly 
represents the word Avhich may denote 

persons of Gr. descent in tlie narrowest sense (Ac 

16^ 18^ Ro P^), or may be a general designation 
for all who are not of JcAvish extraction (Jn 12^®, 

Ro P® Gal 3-’«. See Gentiles). It is remark- 
able that in Is even (Philistines) is repro- 

duced in LXX by ''BXX97 ?/€s. Grecians, on the other 
hand (Ac 6^ 9’“^^), is AV tr. of ’IStW^vicrraL (see fol- 
lowing art.), Avhich means Gr. -speaking Jeios (RV 
Grecian Jews). An interesting question is that of 
the correct reading of Ac 11^®. Were those to 
whom the men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached, 
Grecians or Greeks? in other words, Avere they 
Jews or Gentiles? The weight of MS authority 
is in favour of 'EXXT^vto-rds (the reading in TR, and 
adopted in AV and RVin), which has the support 
of B and indirectly of {edayy eXiards) D^ L and 
almost all cursives. It is retained in the text 
of MTH. Internal evidence, on the other hand 
(see, however, WH’s Introd. to Gr, NT, App. 93 f.), 
is generally supposed to necessitate the reading 
EXX7;my which is found in A D, and is accepted 
by Scrivener, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. and text of RV 
(see Scrivener’s Introd, to CHt, ^ NT"^, ii. 370 f.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

GREECE, HELLENISM. — The names Greek and 
Greece do not occur in the Gr. or Heb. Bible, 
being designations under which the Italian races 
came to know Hellas and its inhabitants. In Gn 10* 
Javan (TwiJay) is correctly used to denote the Gr, 
stock in general. So in iEsch. Pers, 178, 563 th® 
Persian interlocutors speak of Greeks as vne Rtones, 
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The old Armenians used the same word ; and at a 
very remote date the Yevana are mentioned in the 
ancient Egyptian epic of Ramses II. among the 
allies of the Hittites. 

As early as the 7th cent. B.c. the names Hellas 
and Hellenes were used by the Greeks to distinguish 
themselves from the Barbari. And the same are 
used in the LXX (J1 Is 6019, Ezk 27^^ Zee 
and in NT. 

It has been lately conjectured on archeeological 
grounds that the Philistines were the same race 
with the Pelasgians, who built the pre-historic city 
of Mycence, and used the primitive alphabet dis- 
covered recently by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
and the Peloponnese. If this be so, the Jews from 
their first entry into Canaan were in conflict with 
the forerunners of the historical Greeks. ‘That 
among the various elements,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ from 
the Aigean coastlands, who took part in the Philis- 
tine confederation, men of Greek stock may already 
have found a place as early as the 12th or lltli 
cent. B.c. can at least no longer be regarded as an 
improbable hypo thesis. It is, perhaps, not without 
some actual warrant in fact that in the LXX of 
Is 9^9 the Philistines themselves are translated by 
"EXAT/j/es.’* Renan {Rist. of People of Israel , Eng. 
tr. ii. 15) adopts the same view. 

However this may be, the hist, relations of Jews 
with Greeks begin mainly about the age of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and as the result of his con- 
quests. He, and the Diadochi kings who succeeded 
hini, deliberately set about the Hellenization of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt. If Alexander did not 
found all the 70 new cities in Asia ascribed to 
him by Plutarch, he was at least the founder of 
Alexandria. 

But the bloom of Gr. civilization could not be 
i ransfeiTed to Asia and Egypt, for it had passed 
away. The old independent city life was crushed, 
partly by the previous internecine conflicts of the 
Greeks, partly by the all-engulfing conquests of 
Philip and Alexander. Under the Diadochi, who 
became despots of an Oriental type, there was 
none of the old Gr. freedom. The new Gr. 
settlers themselves, brought into close contact with 
Asiatics, became half orientalized. Something of 
the old subtlety in speculation remained, some- 
thing of the plastic skill of the older art. But the 
combined strength, simplicity, and lovely sym- 
metry of Gr. genius was lost. Moral philosophy 
alone, in the hands of the Stoics, remained a 
vigorous activity ; but now that the free state 
was a thing of the past, it was rather the life and 
duties of the individual than the collective life and 
needs of the organized community that formed the 
matter for criticism and theory. 

Alexander and his successors invited the Jews 
to join in this work of colonization, and they re- 
sponded freely. In Egypt, indeed, there were 
already Jews serving in tlie army of Psammiti- 
chus I. as early as B.C. 650; and under Jeremiah 
went many others. But of these was left a mere 
remnant, when, on the occasion of the foundation 
of Alexandria, a fresh mass of Jewish colonists 
was introduced. Here they had an ethnarch of 
their own, and privileges from the first ; and they 
increased so much that Philo {in Flac, ii. 523) 
before a.d. 40 estimated their number at a million. 
From Egypt they spread westward, and already, in 
Sulla’s time, were an important class in Gyrene. 
In the East the bulk of the Jewish race still re- 
mained, of course, in the old lands of the Captivity, 
beyond the Euphrates, there contracting Persian 
and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
But in tne Gr. cities of Syria they were, from the 

* See art. on * Primitive Pictographs and Script fjrtvtn Crete and 
the Peloponnese’ in Jou/riu of Eellenio StudU4U vd. xiv. pt. 2, 
1894, p 369. 
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time of the Diadochi, very numerous. In Damascus 
Jos. {BJ VII. viii. 7) says there were 18,000 slain 
in the war of A.D. 68-70 alone. Antioch was full 
of them, as were all the coast cities, from Sidon 
southwards. In Asia Minor, as early as the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.c., Aristotle met an 
educated Jew who was Greek not only in speech, 
but in spirit (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22). In Phrygia and 
Lydia, Antiochus the Great planted 2000 tamilies 
of Mesopotamian Jews (Jos. Ant. xil. iii. 4) — a 
proof that it was not from the small district of 
Judiea alone and from the remnant restored by 
Cyrus that the new Jewish colonists were drawn 
by the Selencid kings. However, since PtoL Lagoa 
transferred 100,000 from Judiea to Egypt (Aristeoe 
Rpist.), there must have been a great surplus of 
population in the Holy Land itself at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.c. Philo {rie Legat. ii. 587) 
has preserved a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula, 
testifying to the extent of the Greek diaspora in 
the year A.D. 38. ‘Jerusalem,’ wrote Agrippa, ‘ is 
the capital city, not of a single country, but of 
most, because of its colonies in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria in general, and Hollow Syria, as also in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, most districts of Asia (Minor), 
as far as Bithynia and the extreme parts of 
Pontus.’ In the same way, he continues, Europe 
was full of Jews : Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, 
ACtolia, Attica, Argos, Ciorinth, the best and 
larger part of Peloponnese. And not the main- 
land only. For Euboea, Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands generally, were full of Jews. 

Many of these Jewish colonists adopted Gr. 
speech, habits, and culture. They wrote and 
thought in Greek. They read the Gr. poets and 
orators ; admired and were spectators of Gr. plays ; 
joined Gr. philosophic sects, Pythagorrean, Peri- 
patetic, Stoic or Epicurean. On the other hand, dis- 
tinctively Jewish sects, like that of the Alexandrian 
Therapeutae, ramified, according to Philo (ii. 474), 
in many parts of the inhabited world, esp. in 
Greece. (Jf the interpenetration of the Jewish hy 
the Hellenic genius Avhich resulted, we have left in 
religious literature three great monuments, the 
LXXj the NT, and the works of Philo ; not to 
mention numerous extra-canonical apocrypha, some 
originally written in Aram, or Heh., but mostly 
surviving in a Gr. form alone. Foremost among 
the latter in religions interest are the surviving 
fragments of jE'tiocA and the Jewish Sibylline poems. 

The copious works of Philo have probably sur- 
vived by mere accident ; but that they are a mere 
remnant of a larger Jewish-Gr. literature is evident 
from the anonymous references to other writers 
with which his pages abound. Christian writers, 
especially Eusebius, have preserved the names of, 
as well as extracts from, several Hellenistic WTiters 
of early date : e.g. of a Philo who wrote an epic 
on Jems., of a poet Theodotns, and of Ezekiel wiio 
wrote a drama about Moses. Among the philoso- 
phic writers Aristobulus is remarkablo as the first 
to use, so far as we know, the allegorical method 
of expounding the Mosaic law, about B.c. 170-150. 

These writers were Alexandrine, but there are 
many more Gr. authors who were probably Pal. 
Jews or even Sarharitans. Among these, Alex. 
Polyhistor (B.C. 80-40) has preserved to ns in his 
works, as cited by Eusebius, fragments of the 
chronicler Demetrius (B.c. 222-205), of Enpolenms 
(B.c. 158-157), and Artapanns, Aristeas, and Cleo- 
demns, all four Jewish historians. Jason of 
Cyrene (c. B.c. 160) wrote a history of the Macca- 
hsean wars, of which 2 Mac is an abridgment made 
before Philo’s age. The Wisdom of Sol. w'as prob- 
ably written in Alexandria before Philo’s day. 
Nnmenins and Longinus, in the 2nd and 3rd cents, 
A.D., wrote to some extent under Jewish influence, 
but were not Jews. 
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It is of peculiar interest to know how far Hellen- 
ism had, in the 300 years preceding Jesus of 
Nazareth, invaded Judjea itself. The circumstance 
that the strictly Jewish territory of Judcea, 
Galilee, and Persea was wedged in between large 
and affluent Gr. cities on the E. and W., would in 
itself suggest considerable inroads of Hellenism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that at least at every pass- 
es er thousands of Gr. -speaking Jews were present 
in Jerus., and that many of them were domiciled 
there, as is clear from their having synagogues. 

In Ac 2^ we read that on the day of Pentecost 
there were present in Jerus. Jews not merely from 
Parthia, Media, Eiam, and Mesopotamia, but from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, Libya about Gyrene ; also sojourners from 
Home, Cretans, and Arabians, Not all of these 
would speak Gr., but many the vernaculars of their 
districts. But the enumeration shows how poly- 
glot a multitude was to be met with in Jerus. on any 
least day. There is no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion that the bilingual Jewish doctors who, per- 
Iiaps, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, translated 
the Law and the Prophets some time early in the 
3rd cent. B.C., were sent from Jerus. itself by the 
high priest Eleasar. For the Jews of Jerus. made, 
as early as B.c. 300, alliance with Sparta, which 
was renewed a century and a half later (1 Mac 
227- 8. 19-22^ cf. 14^®^'). They also made treaties 
with Gr. cities in Asia ; and under the Seleucids, 
prior to the Mac;eab. revolt, rapid strides had been 
made towards their Hellenization. Nor was this 
revolt directed against the Gr. language, philoso- 
l)hy, and architecture ; hut was rather excited by 
the despotic attempt of Antiochus to enforce idol- 
atry. Still it is probable that the success of the 
leyolt was a check to Hellenizing influences, and 
stimulated the use, not, indeed, of Hebrew, which 
was already a dead language, and unintelligible to 
the masses, but of the local Aramaic, If the re- 
turned Jews of an earlier generation had not been 
so gratuitously intolerant of their old Samaritan co- 
religionists, there would have been a more compact 
mass of Sem. -speaking people to oppose the inroads 
of Gr. language and habits. As it was, the very 
metropolis of Galilee was a Gr. city. 

Whatever reaction against Hellenism the Maccab. 
uprising may have called into being, it is yet cer- 
tain that Judaea contained during the 1st cent. 
B.c. a powerful minority of Gr. Jews. The rulers, 
even of the patriotic Hasmonaean house, bore Gr. 
names, and the entire influence of the Idumaean 
usurpers, Herod and Archelaus, who succeeded, 
was cast on the side of Hellenism. The temple of 
Herod Avas a Gr. building ; so were all the other 
monuments and tombs of that epoch. There Avas 
a Gr. circus and hippodrome in Jerus., and Herod 
was surrounded by Gr. philosophers and Avriters. 

The NT itself b ears witness to the strength of 
the Gr. element in the very cradle of the ncAv 
religion. Of the apostolic Avritings there is not a 
single one — ^Avith the dubious exception of the Heb. 
Matthew — which Avas not from the first written in 
Gr.; and the Gr. style of Paul, of Peter, of Jude, 
of James, and of the authors of the two Gospels 
which claim apost. authorship, is not the style of 
Avriters who were tyros or late learners, but of men 
Avho had read and spoken Greek from childhood. 
‘They were ceitainly bilingual JeAVs; and if it is 
probable that Jesus liahitually taught in Aram., 
it is not less probable that ite, like most of His 
disciples, knew Greek. Philip, who certainly 
spoke Gr. (Jn 12^^ Ac 8^), besides having a Gr. 
name, came from Bethsaida Julias, a grecized 
toAvn ; whence also came another apostle with a 
Gr. name, Andrew, and Peter himself (Jn 1^). 
We hear of believing Greeks (not Gr. Jews) in the 
t/titouycige of J esus ( J n 12^^} ; ind the cry of anguish, 
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Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, could only have been 
misunderstood by a Gr. -speaking crowd. Hoaa’ 
strong Avas the Hellenistic party in the Church 
from the first, is clear fioni the fact that it was 
tlieir grievances Avhich led to the appointment of 
the sev^en, all of whom bore Gr. names, while one, 
at least, Avas a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6®). Tlie 
mention of the widows of the Hellenists proves 
that this party in the earliest Church Avas com- 
posed of settled residents in Jerns., and not of 
mere birds ot passage, like the Libyan, Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine, Cilician, and Asiatic J eAvs mentioned 
in the same context. Stephen, who argued Avith 
all these, and was also one of the new deacons, 
must have talked Greek to them ; and his speech, 
Avliicli is full of LXX citations, Avas no doubt 
delivered in Greek. Later on, in Ac 21^^^^, St. 
Paul, indeed, addresses the mob in Jems, in the 
Heb. dialect, that is, in Aramaic. But that is far 
from Avarranting Schurer’s inference [HJP ii. i. 
48), that this mob knew no Greek. For the context 
(Ac 22‘^) proves that St. Paul did so only to con- 
ciliate them, and therefore as an exception. It 
is clear that they did not expect it, and Avere 
surprised to hear him whom they had just accused 
of introducing a Gr. into the temple, address them 
freely in Aramaic. They expected him to speak to 
them in the same Gr. tongue in which he had been 
conA^ersing Avitli the chief captain. And it is 
noticeable that on this occasion, as at Steplien's 
martyrdom, it Avas Gr. -speaking Jews (of Asia, 
Ac 2H7) Avho had stirred up ill-feeling against the 
folloAvei’s of the new Messiah. 

Many other facts point to the d illusion of a 
knoAvledge of Greek in Judsea. The coins of the 
Hasmomean epoch bore Greek as w'cll as Aram, 
legends ; those of the Herodean dynasty and uf the 
Romans, Greek alone. The MisUna, wdiich repre- 
sents the Judsea of that age, is full of Gr. loan- 
Avords, even for the commonest objects of life.* 
In the temple the notices warning Gentiles off from 
the inner precincts were in Gr. and Latin. It is 
probable even that the poor and despised in the cities 
of Judsea Avere more familiar Avith Gr. than Avere 
the rich Sadducees or the legalistic Pharisees. 
Thus Jos. at the end of his Avoik {Ant. xx. xi. 2) 
writes as folloAvs : ‘ With Gr. letters I Avas care- 
ful to acquire an adequate grammatical acquaint- 
ance ; though my country’s custom was an obstacle 
to my talking Gr. accurately. For Avith us they 
do not approve of those Avho learn thoroughly the 
language of many races, because they esteem tliis 
accomplishment as one common, not only to the 
inferior class of free men, but to such servants as 
care to learn. They allow real Avisdom to belong 
only to those Avho clearly understand the laAv and 
can interpret the meaning of the Holy Scripture.’ 
From the above it is clear that though the Jewish 
aristocracy disdained to talk Gr., they did not 
equally disdain to read and Avrite it ; and that a 
command of the spoken idiom looked at askance 
by Pharisees, scribes, and Sadducees, was yet 
difiused among the humbler classes. It Avas just 
of these humbler people, the 'am-hddrez, Av'ho 
kneAv not the law (Jn hut Avho could often 
talk Gr., that the teaching of Jesus took hold. 
They composed the earliest Church, and were the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

The crushing reverses which the Jews ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Rom. power from 
70 till 150 A.D., first in Judsea and later in Cyprus, 
Alexandria, Gyrene, and elsewhere, drove the race 
in upon itself and soon established a prejudice 
against any Jewish hooks not written in Hebrew. 
A little before a.d. 70, when the final agony was 
at hand, it was forbidden by the Rabbis to Jewish 
fathers to have their sons any more instructed i n 
* See Schurer, JECJP, as above, § 22. 
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Greek, * which proves that till then it had been a com- 
mon practice. The writing of divorcement might, 
according to the Mishna, be in Greek {Gittin^ ix. 8) ; 
and the LXX was recognized by official Judaism 
{Megilla, i. 8). In spite of the prejudice aroused 
against Gr. by the events of A.D. 70, two or three 
new Gr. translations of OT were made for the use 
of Gr. Jews in the hundred years which ensued. 
But the prejudice continued to grow, and the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Jews by the Christians, 
so soon as they got the upper hand, must have in- 
tensified it. And the result is seen to-day in the 
circumstance that of all the v'oluminous Jewish - 
Greek literature which once existed, nothing sur- 
vives except what the Christian Church has kept. 
No doubt the vigilant censorship of the Cath. 
Church is, in part, responsible for this deprivation, 
which we of to-day feel so keenly. For the fanati- 
cism which destroyed all heretical works so-called 
was not likely to spare J ewish books. Still, the pre- 
judices of the Jews themselves must be largely to 
blame. 

The tendencies and characteristics of Greek 
Judaism will be further dealt with under the 
articles Israel and Religion. 

It is enough here to point out that the Gr. Jews 
were not alien, as is often supposed, from the 
Messianic hope. The J ewish Sibylline poems know 
of it ; and Philo, in spite of all his Hel. training, 
held it with intense fervour, as is clear to any one 
who will read his two tracts de Prxmiis et Poenis 
and JSxsecratioiiibus, 

The relations of the Jews to their Gr. fellow- 
townsmen were invariably liostile on both sides. 
They were constantly ready to massacre each 
other- This hatred was due to the fact that in 
each city the Jews formed a community apart, 
often under archons or ethnarchs, or an assembly 
of their own. They could join in no heathen 
festivals, nor eat any meats, nor even use oil for 
anointing which they had not themselves prepared. 
How much the Gentiles resented this Jewish ex- 
clusiveness is clear from hints in Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. The J ews, in fact, held 
the same position in a pagan community as do the 
Mohammedans of India among the Hindoos wffio 
surround them. Add to this that the Gr. Jews 
lost no opportunity of making converts among 
the pagans, and were especially successful in 
winning over the women. These converts were, of 
course, obliged to cut themselves adrift from their 
old friends and families— -a circumstance which 
intensified the hatred of the Greeks for a religion 
and race at once exclusive and usurping. The pro- 
pagandism of the Christians had from the first the 
same result. The new religion, like the old, 
spread among Gentiles at the expense of family 
ties and affections ; and on their ruin ultimately 
consecrated the principles and edifice of monasti- 1 
cism. In the Jewish sects of Essen es and Tliera- 
peutce, esp, of the latter, we may trace similar 
results arising out of similar conditions wuthin Gr. 
Judaism itself. The Rom. Government, however, 
ahvays recognized Judaism as the religion of a 
race, and therefore as something respectable and 
deserving of protection from Gentile assaults. 
For Christianity, which was not a national cult, 
and for that reason a more rapid solvent of family 
and citizen ties, the Government had less solicitude ; 
and was less anxious, as a rule, to protect it from 
the storms of popular hatred which it everywhere 
excited. For further information on such points, 
see art. on PROSELYTE ; and on the whole subject of 
Greek Judaism, see Schurer, RJP (esp. IL i. 11-51, 
and II. iii. 156-381), before each chapter of which is 
given an array of the chief authorities on every 
pait of the subject. E. C. Conybeare. 

* Talmud, be 14. 


GREEK LANGUAGE.~See Language. 

GREEK YERSIONS. — See Septuagint and 
Ver-sions. 

GREEN.— See Colours (vol. i. p. 457^}. 

GREET, GREETING. — In OT ‘greet’ occurs 
only once, 1 S 25® ‘ Go to Nabal, and greet liim 
in my name’ lit., as AVm, 

‘and ask him in my name of peace’). The AV 
is from Wyc. 1388 (through Bish.); the 138*2 
ed. has ‘salute,’ which is the word in Cov. 
and Dou. ; Gen. ‘ aske him in my name how he 
doeth.’ 

In Apocr. the usual Gr. formula of salutation, 
is tr^ ‘greeting’ in 1 Es 6h Ad. Est 16h 

1 Mac 12-^ 15^* ; and ‘ sendeth ’ or ‘ send greet- 
ing’ in 1 Es89, 1 Mac IP^ IS^s IP®, 2 Maj 

Ipb. 2 J. 27. 34^ RV omits ‘sendeth* or ‘send.’ In 

2 Mac 1^® xatpaf/ /cat byLalveiv is ti^ ‘sent (RV send) 
greeting, and health.’ In Sir 6’ w*e have ‘a fair- 
speaking tongue Avill increase kind greetings’ 
{€i!Trpocr7]yopa, KV ‘courtesies’). 

As a simple formula of salutation xa/petz' occurs 
blit thrice in NT, Ac 15*-^ AV ‘ The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles,’ RV omits ‘ send ’ ; 23-® 
AV ‘ Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendith greeting,’ RV omits 
‘sendeth’ ; Ja F AV ‘James ... to the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting,’ RVm 
‘ wisheth joy.’ And in 2 Jn Xeyeip 
which in AV is tr*^ ‘bid one God speed,’ is in 
RV rendered ‘give one greeting.’ But the most 
frequent use of ‘greet’ in AV is as a variation 
for ‘salute’ in the rendering of do-ird^opaL (Ro 
163.5. 6. 8 11 ^ 1 00 16-’®, 2 Co 131^ Ph 421, Col 4^^ 1 Th 
5-®, 2 Ti 4‘2i, Tit 3^®, 1 P o^-*, 2 Jn 1 ®, 3 Jn 
Elsewheie, 'with two exceptions, this verb is t^ 
‘salute’; and there is little doubt that the Re- 
visers have done wisely in giving ‘ salute ’ also 
in the passages where AV has ‘greet.’ For the 
unwary reader is sure to imagine a difference 
of Greek and of meaning when he finds, e.g, in 
Ph 4-^^ ‘Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you ’ ; or in 

3 Jn ‘ Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.’ 

The two exceptions are (1) Ac 20i kinrai.irot.fxtvK vopEiSrvxi 
[edd. ils AY ‘embra<'ed them and 

departed for to go into Macedonia,’ RV ‘took leave of them and 
departed,’ Ramsay ‘bade them farew'ell’; (2) He 11^*^ aJJia, 
iroppuosv ctuTo.; ISovte;, xeci TSKr^ivTs; [edd. omit x. r.], xx) aer^rae-u.- 
pcBvot ; AV * but having seen them [the promises] afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them * ; RV ‘ but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar,’ which Schaff (Com- 
pamoii to Gr. Test, and Eng. Version, 1883, p. 454) quotes in 
his ‘ Select List of Improved Readings.* 

In like manner the subst. derwairpLos is tr® ‘ greet- 
ing’ in Mt 23’’, Lk 1F^20'^® and elsewhere (Mk 12-^, 
Lk pa* ^1* «, 1 Co 16-h Col F®, 2 Th ‘ salutation.’ 
RV gives ‘ salutation ’ everywhere. 

J. Hastings. 

GREYHOUND (Q’jn!? Tnr zarztr mothnagim, Pr 
30*^^). — These Heb. words signify ‘one girt in the 
loins’ (AV and RV ‘greyhound,’ AVm ‘horse,’ 
RVm ‘war-horse’). Some have supposed that the 
intention is to describe a 'v\^estler, owing to his 
commanding figure. The LXX has ‘ a cock walk- 
ing proudly among the hens’ (see Oxf. Heb. 
Lex, s,v.), G. E. Post. 

GRIEF. — Grief comes from Lat. gravis, heavy, 
sad, through Fr. grief or gref. And although it 
is now used to denote mental anguish only, it 
formerly covered bodily pain as well. In its use 
(as in some of the Heb. or Gr. words of which it is 
the in A V) the distinction between bodily and 
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mental pain is not very sharp. Still, its application 
may be expressed as follows : — 

1. Bodily pain or disease. (1) Heb. 3X3 hS’iby 

Job 2^® ‘they saw that his grief was very great’ 
(RVm ‘his pain’); so 16® (2) nixsD maldoh, 

2 Ch 6^® ‘ when every one shall know his own sore 
and his own grief’ (RV ‘sorrow,’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
‘pain’ — clearly the meaning here) ; Ps 69-® ‘they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded ’ 
(itV ‘they tell of the sorrow’ ; KYm ‘pain’ — so 
Perowne, Del., Chejme, de Witt, and others ; LXX 
rb 6Xyos). (3) Jiulah, to be sick, used in the 
Niph. ptep. as an adj. (qualifying rt^'o ‘wound’), 
and tr^^ in EV ‘grievous,’ Jer 10^® 30^^ Nah 3^®, 

but as a subst. in Is 17^^ and tr"^ ‘grief.’ The 
Iliphil of the same vb. is tr*^ in Is 53^^ ‘Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him 
to grief’ (IlYm ‘made him sick,’ i.e. by bruising 
him so sorely [see Dillm, in loc.], LXX KaSapiaaL 
dirbv r^s TrXrjyTjs, Vulg. ‘ conterere eum in inlirmi- 
tate,’ Orelli ‘to crush him by heavy sickness’). 
(4) 'Vn holi^ Is 53^- (RYm ‘sickness’) ; Jer 6"^ (RV 
‘ sickness ’ ; the parallel is n;? ‘ wound ’), 10^® (RYm 
‘sickness’). {5) oblrvri, Sus ‘And albeit they 
were both wounded Avith her love, yet durst not 
one show another his grief.’ This meaning of 
‘ grief’ is cleaily seen in Sliaks. I Hejiry IV. V. i. 
134 — ‘ Can honour set to a leg ? No. Or an arm? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound ? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? ’ ; or in 
Parkinson, Theatre of Plants (1640), p. 1489 — ‘The 
oyle which is made of the berries [of the bay] is 
vei*y comfortable in all cold grief es of the joynts.’ 

2. Mental affliction. (1) ydydh, in Hiph. to 

cause oorrow, La 3^-^, and the subst, pj; yCcgon, 
sorrow, Ps 3P®, Jer 45^ (RY ‘sorrow’ in both 
places). (2) oas kaas, vexation, 1 S 1^®, Ps 6' 3P, 
Pr 17^, Ec p8 dialectic variety 

ha' as. Job 6^. (3) Xvireco, to cause grief, 2 Co 2® ‘If 
any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me’ 
(R‘Y ‘have caused sorrow’); and the subst. 

Wis 8^ Sir 37^, 1 Mac s- i-J. (4) ±K7)8La, Sir 
29^ ‘But when he should repay, he Avill proloug 
the time, and return words of grief ’ {Xbyovs a.K’qUa.s, 
RY ‘ words of heaviness,’ so the word is tr^* by EV 
in its two remaining occurrences in LXX, Ps 119^^, 
Is 61®). (5) Once the vb. (rrevdlw, to groan. He 13^*^ 
‘ they watch for your souls, as the^ that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief’ {koL (TTevifovres, RYm ‘and not with 
groaning,’ Vaughan ‘with lamentations over lost 
sotds^). Shaks. uses the word in both the fore- 
going senses in one line, II Henry IV. i. i. 144 — 

* Even so my limbs, 

WeaTcened with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 

Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch ! ' 

3. In one of the passages referred to above, 

Pr 17^®, the word has evidently an active mean- 
ing, though the Hebrew is oui Masy which ex- 
pres'-es usually the of vexation: ‘A foolish 
son is a grief to his father.’ This meaning is seen 
<also in Gn 26^ * Which were a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah ’ (nn nib, RYm ‘ bitterness of 
gpitif) j 1 S 25-^^ ‘And it shall come to pass . . . 
that this shall be no grief unto thee, nor offence of 
heart unto my lord, . . . that thou hast shed blood 
causeless’ RYm ^ cause of staggering’; 

LXX ^8eXvyfi6s [possibly, says Driver, a corruption 
of the unusual Xvyfibs, the word in Aq. and Symm.] 
Kai (TKdvdaXov; Yulg. ‘in singnltnm et scrupnlum 
cordis’ ; Dou. ‘an occasion of sobbing to thee, and 
a scruple of heart to my lord’) ; Jon 4® ‘And the 
Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his 
head, to deliver Jiim from his grief’ RV 

‘ from his evil case ’) ; Sir 26® ‘ But a grief oF heart 
and sorrow is a woman that is jealous over another 
woman ’ {dXyos) ; 1 P 2^® ‘ For this is thankworthy. 


if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully’ (Xi/ttus, RV ‘griefs’; Vulg. 

‘ tristitias,’ hence Wyc. ‘screws or herynesses,’ and 
Rhem. ‘sorowes.’ But the meaning is clearly 
‘things that cause sorrow,’ ‘grievances,’ and no 
doubt this was Tindale’s meaning in intioducing 
‘grief,’ followed by all the rest of the versions). 
For ‘grief’ was frequently used in the sense of 
‘grievance,’ as Shaks. Pericles, 1. ii. 66 — 

* Bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do upon yourself.* 

Grievance occurs but once, Hab I® ‘ Why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
grievance?’ (Vp;;, RY ‘ perverseness’ as the word is 
tr'i by AY in Nu 23-q. The Heb. is a common 
word for ‘ toil,’ but also has the double sense of 
misery and mischief — see Davidson, in loc. W y clif ’s 
Avord is ‘traveile’ after Yulg. ‘lahorem,’ Dou. 

‘ labour ’ ; other VSS ‘ sorrow.’ ‘ Grievance ’ seems 
to he original to AY, and it is used in the sense of 
affliction, grief, as Shaks. Two Gent, of Veronay iv. 
iii. 37 ‘ Madam, I pity much your grievances.’ 

Grieve. The verb to grieve, now almost entirely 
intrans., is so in AY only once, Jer 5^ ‘ thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved ’ ('Yn-vsb'i^ 
either from bin to writhe in pain, or [with most 
edd.] from '”>7? to be sick [wrongly accented]; RV 
‘they were not grieved’). The trans. vb. occurs 
often, and with the following meanings: — 

1. To make sorry, Dt 15^^ ‘ Thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him ;’ lit. ‘ be 
evil,’ that is ‘sad,’ the opposite of the ‘good’ 

or ‘cheerful heart’ of Jg 19^»-^ etc. So 1 S 1®, Neh 
210 13®); 1 S 2®® ‘ and to grieve thine heart ’ 
prob. a corrupt reading for 3 ''*inS'i^ from 3 n to pine 
away— Driver) ; 15ii ‘And it grieved Samuel’ 
which must mean ‘ was wroth,’ asRY. 
But LXX ‘Avas despondent’] must have 

read 13 q. weir suggests ixq, Avhich is accepted by 
Driver. Vulg. gives ‘conturbatus est/ Wye. ‘was 
sory,’ Dou. ‘v^as strooken sadde,’ Geh. ‘was 
moved’ ; but Cov. ‘Therefore Avas Samuel angrye,’ 
which Rog. changed to ‘Avas evellapayd’ [ = was 
ill content], and he was followed by the Bishops) ; 
Job 30^® ‘was not my soul grieved for the poor?’ 
(n.33j^) ; Ps 73®i ‘ Thus my heart was grieved, and I 
Avas pricked in my reins’ (fanip’ ; RYm ‘ Avas m a 
ferment,’ a change for Avhich, says Cheyiie [Expos. 
3rd ser. vi. 44], Ave may be thankful, adding, ‘ Fancy 
a sufferer, of the school of the author of J oh, saying 
that “his heart Avas grieved’”; he also refers to 
Segond’s bold and happy rendering, ‘Lorsque mon 
coeur s’aigrissait, et que je me sentais pered dans 
les entrailles.’ Oxf. Hei. Lex. tr. ‘ my heart was 
soured or embittered’); Is 54® ‘as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit ’ (D=ii njisji n:;n7j;; ; Cheyne, 
‘as an outcast and doAvneast Avoman ; La 3®® ‘ For lie 
doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men ’ (mn) ; Dn 7^® ‘ I Daniel was grieved in niy spirit 
in the midst of my body ’ (’D*n ; 2 Es 10® ‘ see- 

ing Ave all mourn and are sad ... art thou grieved 
for one son ? ’ (‘ tu autem contristaris in uno lilio ’) ; 
Mk 3® ‘being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts’ [a-wXvTrotipLevos, the prep., says Gould, prob- 
ably denoting the sympathetic character of the 
grief ; He was grieved oecause they hurt them- 
selves). 

2, To be heavy on, weary, harass : Gn 49®® ‘ The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him ’ 

Dillm. ‘became bitter against him’ [lit. 
‘ treated him bitterly ’] ; Spurrell, ‘ harassed him ’ ; 
Job 4® ‘If Ave as§ay to commune Avith thee, wilt 
thou he grieved ? ’ (nx^i?, lit, ‘ wilt thou be wearied ? ’) 
So Pr 26^® ‘The slothful man hideth his hand in hia 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it ag^aiii to hia 
mouth ’ (AVm ‘ he is weary ’) ; Ps 78^^® ‘ How oft did 
they . . . grieve him in the desert ’ (?m3’v;4!) ; 112^* 
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‘ The wicked shall see it and be grieved ’ Oxf. 
Lex. ‘be vexed or indignant,’ as in Neh 3*^, Ec 
5^®) ; Ac 4" 16^® (both dc.a.Trov€<a). For this meaning 


19^®, 2 Mac 9^®, Mt 8® 15-^ ; heinomly^ La 1®* 
Ezk 14^ ; or ’painfully, 2 Mac 7^^ 14-®. Cf. 
Taverner’s Bible, 3 Mac 4 Headm- c people had 


of ‘ grieve ’cf. 2S 3^ Wyc. ‘Thin hondis ben not pyty to se them so grevouslye handled’; Udal, 
boundnn, and thi feet ben not greved with fettris ’ ; Erasmus" Paraphrase on Mk 5 ‘ The common sort 
Is 7^^ Cov. ‘ Is it not ynough for you, that ye be are wont to take the deathe of yong foikes much 
grevous unto men, but ye must greve my God grievously er then of old.’ 

also ?’ j and Child, Ballads, iv. 150 — Grievousness occurs but twice. Is 10^ ‘ Woe unto 

« Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 

Amonge enem;^ s da\ arid nyght ; write grievousness which they have prescribed ’ 

I woide withstonde, \vith bowe m hande, i.e. burdensomeness, oppression; RV ‘per- 

To greeve them as I myght.' verseness ’ as the same word is tr-^ by EV in Nu 

3. To cause loathing, to disgust : Ex 1^^ ‘.They 23^^. InHabT'^itis ‘grievance’ in AV [as above]) ; 
were grieved because of the children of Israel ’ Is 2F® ‘ Tliey fled . . . from the grievousness of 
(liiip:, RVm ‘ abhorred ’) ; Ps 95^*^ ‘ Forty years long war ’ nna ua::, lit. ‘ from the face of the weight 

was I grieved^ with this generation’ (tiipK ; LXX ofwar,’ Vulgi ‘a facie gravis prcelii,’ Wyc. ‘fro the 
irpocrchxdLcra ; Vulg. ‘ oflensus fui,’ Wyc. ‘oflended face of the grevous bataile’). Udal uses the word 
I was ’ ; Del. ‘ had I a loathing at ’ ; Kay ‘ loathed ’ in the sense of heinousness (Erasinics Paraphrase 


i was ; JL»el. ‘ naa i a loatnmg at ; Kay ‘ loatned 
or ‘ rejected with abhorrence’). The same vb. (in 
Hithp.) is tr*^ ‘grieve’ in Ps 119^^® 139^b where 
EVm gives ‘loathe’ ; He 3^*^*^^ (quot^^'of Ps 95^*^, 
and the only occurrences in NT of TTpoaox^i-^o), 
which is the tr^ in LXX of to loathe, a'^p to 
spue out, fip to be disgusted with, etc.: see Thayer, 
S.V.). Cf. Ex 17^® Tmd. ‘And the lishe that is 
in the river shall dye, and the river shall stinke ; 


in the sense of heinousness {Erasmm Paraphrase 
on Mk 5), ‘ Consider not the multitude and griev- 
ousnes of thyne offences ; onelye regarde that 
Jesus is he that came to save all men, and is 
able to doe all thinges with a beck.’ 

J. Hastings. 

GRINDER. — The ‘grinders’ of Ec 12'^ are the 
grinding women at the mill (see Mill). But in 
the margin of Job 29^*^ the ‘ grinders ’ are the 


so that it shall greve the Egyptians to drinke of molar teeth. Cf. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, 


the water of the ryver.’ 


great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth. 


4. To give pain, to hurt : Est ‘Then was the in no creature whatsoever do fall out of tlieiu- 


pueen exceedingly grieved ’ Oxf. Reh. Lex. 


and Fuller, Worthies (Ches-shire). 


■ and she writhed [in anxiety]’) ; Is 57^% Am 6® necessary these are for man’s sustenance, is proved 
(both njicr to be sick, one in Piel ‘ to become sick,’ by the painfull experience of such aged persons, 
other in Niph. ‘to be made sick’) ; Ro 14^® ‘If thy who w^anting their molare teeth, must make use 


brother be grieved with thy meat ’ (XvTeirac}. This 
meaning, being always fig. in AV, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from (2) above, but it was once quite 
distinct, and is used literally by Spenser, PQ i. 
riii. 17— 

* Thereat he rored for exceeding* paine, 

That to have heard great horror would have bred ; 

Arid scourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved head.’ 

Grievous follows grieve pretty closely in mean- 
ing 1. Burdensome, as Gn 12^® ‘ the famine was 
grievous in the land ’ ; 1 K 12"^ ‘ Thy father made 
our yoke grievous ’ ; Is 15^ ‘ His life shall be griev- 
ous unto him ’ ; Ph 3^ ‘ To write the same things 


of their gums for grinders.’ 

GRISLED (modern ‘ grizzled’) is the tr“ of [ny] 
hdrOd, ‘spotted’ (perhaps as with in ‘hail’) in 
Gn 31^®* of rams, and in Zee 6®* ® of horses. 
Shaks. uses both spellings, Pericles, iii. , Gower — 

‘ The grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth.’ 

Hamlet, i. ii. 240 — 

‘ Ham, His heard was grizded ? No ? 

Hot. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered.’ 

The word means ‘gi’ey,’ and in middle Eng. a 
‘ grisel ’ was a grey-haired man, as Gower, Conf. 

A. oxa c j 


unto you, to me, indeed, is not grievous’; 1 Jn 5*^ Amantis, iii. 356, -‘That olde grisel is no foie. 
‘His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex It has no connexion with grisly = hideous. Set 


‘ His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex It has n( 
18^® Tind. ‘ The thinge is too grevous for the, and Colours. 
tkc'U art not able to do it thi selfe alone.’ 2. 

Distrtbh.ng, irritating. Ex 8^ ‘a grievous swarm GROSS 
of flies ’ ; Ps 10® ‘ His ways are always grievous ’ ; 13^®), and 
Pr 15^ ‘grievous -words stir up anger’ ; 15^® ‘ Cor- first case 


GROSS is used in AV of darkness (Is 60-, Jer 
13^®), and of man’s heart (Mt 13^®, Ac 28-^]. In the 
first case ‘ gross darkness ’ is tr^ of , which is 


rection is grievous unto him that forsaketh the tr® simply ‘ darkness ’ everywhere except in those 


wav’ ; Ac 202® ‘after my departing shall grievous two places and in Job 22^® (AV ‘ dark cloud,’ RV 
w^olves enter in among you.’ So Is 19^ Cov. ‘I ‘thick darkness’), Dt 5 -^ (EV ‘thick darkness’), 
wil delyver Egipte also in to the hondes of griev- Ezk 34 ^^ ("^ eV ‘ dark day,’ RVm ‘ day of tliick 
ous rulers, and a cruel king shal have the rule of darkness ’). The meaning of ‘ gross ’ is thus simply 
them.’ S. Threatening, alarming: Ps 3P® ‘Let ‘ thick,’ ‘ impenetrable.’ In the second case ‘ make 
the lying lips be put to silence which speak griev- gross ’ is tr'^' of TraxiJx/w, which means lit. ‘ make 
ous things.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 150, thick or fat,’ and fig. ‘ make stupid,’ and occurs in 
‘ At these wordes all they that Avere present began NT only in those two places, where it is an exact 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynoun and grevous quotation from LXX of Is 6^® (EV ‘ 5^Iake the 


ioke upon Gysippus’; and Bunyan, PR (Clar. heart of this people fat’). Gross has thus the 

Press ed. p. 105), ‘ So when he arose, he getteth metaphorical sense of dull, stupid, crass. 

him a grkvoiis Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down ^ properly ‘large,' ‘bulky.’ as Sba 

into the Dungeon to them. 4. Hevnotts, severe: vLi4— p p » 

Gn 182® ‘ their sin is very grievous ’ ; Jer 16^ ‘ They « The crows and choughs tihat wing the mid 

shall die of grievous deaths.’ So Shaks. Jul. Coes. Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 

TTT ii 84 Then it expresses that which is big and plain 

« Tf if xkTArp an if wna a o-nevoiis fault Works, L 97, ‘ Scripture speaketh after the most gr 

O it.* and Udal, JErasmwf Paraphrase on IJn 1 (foL i 

And gnevously hato Ossai answered it. unbelief of mans heart fequired, that the tru! 

6. Sorrowful : Gn 50^^ ‘ This is a grievous mourn- crated by grosse outward experimentes ’ Ai 


Gross means properly ‘large,’ ‘bulky,’ as Shaks. Lear, if, 
vi, 14 — 

* The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 

Then it expresses that which is big and plain, as Tindale, 
Works, i- 97, ‘ Scripture speaketh after the most gross manner * ; 
and Udal, Erasmus Paraphrase on IJn l(foL 271), ‘In dede 
the unbelief of mans heart required, that the trueth should be 
crated by grosse outward experimentes’ And, yet more 


inff to the Egyptians.’ Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, figuiutively, it w^ used to express density of mind, ^ Knox, 
onmnlfl.vnts of our liesre sub- Hist. 424, ‘ The Earle of AtMe, who was thought to be a maai 


i. 159, ‘ The giievous complaynts of our liege sub- 
ifcts concerning traffique.’ 

• 1 - * 0.1 .,7.. T« nl T...*. 0019 


of grosse judgement.’ In NT it expresses more than mental 
dulness, which involves moral culpability only as it is tiat 


Grievously is either severely. Is 9S Jer 23^®, Wis | resuitof wilful rejection of light. 


J. Hastings, 
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GROUND 7 - 77 ) is used in AV indiffer- 

ently with ‘earth ’as the tr. of the Heh. andGr. words 
enumerated under Earth. In RV, on the con- 
trary, there appears to be an attempt (although it 
has not been carried out with uniformity) to retain 
‘ ground ’ as the tr. of and ‘ earth ’ as that of px. 

The following exaniples^of the word deserve notice — 

1. In older English ‘ ground ’ was used where 
we should now prefer either ‘ earth ’ or ‘ land/ as 
.fer 27 ® ‘ I have made the earth, the man and the 
beast that are upon the ground ’ RV 

‘upon the face of the earth’) ; Ezk 19^^ ‘ in a dry 
and thirsty ground’ (px, RV ‘land’). Cf. Is 53® 
Cov. ‘ Whose generacion yet no man maye nombre, 
when he shalbe cut of from the grounde of the 
lyvinge.’ 2. In Sir 18® ‘ground’ is used figur- 
atively for the bottom of a thing, ‘As for the 
wondrous works of the Lord, there may nothing 
be taken from them, neither may anything be put 
to them, neither can the ground of them be found 
out.’ This is Coverdale’s tr^ and it has been 
adopted by all the VSS after him, except the 
Douay, though the Gr. is merely ouk i^TLv e^x- 
vidaaL. The Vulg. has simply ‘nec est invenire,’ 
whence Wye. ‘ nethir it is to fynde,’ and Don. 

‘ neither is it possible to finde.’ RV gives ‘ Neither 
is it possible to track them out. ’ Ground is used 
in the Preface to AV 1611, with the same mean- 
ing, ‘Theiefore let no mans eye be evill, because 
his Maiesties is good . . . but let us rather blesse 
God from the ground of our heart, for working 
this religious care in him, to have the translations 
of the Bible maturely considered of and examined.’ 
3. In 1 Ti 3'® ‘ ground ’ means basis or ‘ founda- 
tion,’ ‘ the church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth’; Gr. eSpa/cuga, AVm and 
RVm ‘stay.’ This is the only occurrence of the 
word in classical or biblical Greek. The Vulg. 
renders by ‘ firmanientum,’ whence Wyc. ‘ sad- 
nesse ’ [ = strength], all other VSS having ‘ ground.’ 
So in Preface to AV, 1611, ‘The Edition of the 
Seventy . . . was used by the Greek Fathers foi 
the ground and Foundation of their Commen- 
taries.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 2, p 112, 
‘ But well did one m the CouncD. of Trenc give 
these titular Bishops the title of fgmenta hximana, 
mans devices ; because they have as little ground 
in Gods word and the ancient Canons for their 
making, as ground in Palestine for their main- 
tenance.’ The same meaning is expressed by the 
verb ‘ to ground,’ which is found in AV as a ptep. 
only, Is 30®-* ‘And in every place where the 
grounded staff shall pass, which the Lord shall 
lay upon him, it shall be with tabrets and harps ’ 
(niDiiD rr^D .Tni, AVm ‘ every passing of the 

rod founded ^ ; RV ‘ every stroke of the appointed 
staff',’ RVm ‘ every passing of the staff' of doom ’ *) ; 
Eph 3^*^ ‘ being rooted and grounded in love ’ ; Col 
1^ ‘ If ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled ’ (both reOefieXLCJix^voL). Cf. Mt 7**® li Lk 6^®, 
Tind. ‘ the v^ndes blewe and bet upon that same 
housse, and it fell not, because it was grounded on 
the rocke.’ In Ex 9^® Tind. uses the word in the 
slightly different sense of established, ‘ Tomorow 
this tyme I will send doune a mightie great hayle ; 
even soch one as was not in Egipte sence it was 
grounded.’ J. Hastings. 

* The passage is difficult. Most of the Eng. VSS, like the 
LXX, paraphrase rather than translate. The rendering of AV, 
which is nearly that of Vulg. (‘ Et erit transitus virgae fun- 
datus ’) is barely intelligible, even after it is improved by Kay, 
‘ And every passing of the stafE of sure foundation.’ An easy 
emendation of the Heb. is ‘ rod of correction,’ of Pr 

2215, but Skinner thinks it too easy to be worth much, besides 
that it only replaces one singular expression by another. 
Modern edd. as a rule prefer something like RVm. Thus Del. 
* every stroke of the rod of destiny ’ ; Plumptre, ‘ wherever 
shall pass the destined rod ’ ; Ohevne, ‘ whenever the destined 
staff passeth over,’ referring to Hab H2 ‘ 0 Jehovah, thou hast 
appointed them [same verb] for judgment.* 


GROVE.— 1. ^dsherdh, dXcros, Incus 

Wherever the word grove occurs as the ti'^^ oi 
^dsherdh it should be transliterated as in RV. See 
Asherah. 

2. ^^shel, dpovpa. Abraham is said to have 
planted a ‘ grove ’ (AV Gn 2U® marg. ‘ tree ). Saul 
abode ‘ under a tree’ (AV 1 S 22’ marg. ‘grove in 
a high place’). The bodies of Saul and his sons 
were buried ‘under a tree’ (1 S AV). In all 
these passages RV correctly renders ^cshel, which 
is the same as the Arab, ’athl, by ‘ tamarisk tree.’ 
See Tamarisk. G. E. Post. 

GRUDGE. — Skeat {Etyinol, Dict.^ s.v.) derives 
‘ grudge ’ originally from the imitative sound kru 
or grti', seen in Gr. ypv, the grunt of a pig ; ‘ grunt ’ 
and ‘growl’ coming from the same root, tience 
its primary meaning is to express audible dis- 
content, murmur, as Paston Letter's, 138, ‘ I here 
a gi'uggyng.’ In this sense ‘ grudge ’ is of frequent 
occurrence in the earlier versions. Thus ide 15® 
Wyc. (1380), ‘ And Farisees and Scrihis grucchiden, 
seyinge, For this man receyvetli synful men, and 
etith with hem ’ (Tind. and all others ‘ murmured ’); 
19'^ Wyc. (1380), ‘And whanne alle men sayen, thei 
grucchiden, seyinge, For he hadde turned to a 
synful man’ (Tind. ‘And when they sawe tliat, 
they all groudged’; Rhem. ‘they murmured,’ and 
so AV) ; Ac 6^ Wyc. (1388), ‘the Grekis grutchiden 
[1380, ‘ grucchinge ’] agens the Elirews’ (Tind. 

‘ ther arose a grudge amonge the Grekes agaynste 
the Ebrues,’ Rhem. and AV ‘a murmuring’) ; 1 Co 
10^® Wyc. (1380) ‘ Neither grucclie [1388, ‘ grutclio ’] 
ye, as summe of hem grucchiden[1388, ‘ grutchiden ’], 
and thei perisheden of a wastour. or destrier ’ (Tind. 
‘ Nether n^urmur ye as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer’); Mk 14® 
Tind ‘And they grudged agaynste hir’ (Wyc. 
[both VSS] ‘ thei groyneded in to hir’ ; Rhem. and 
AV ‘ they murmured against her’) ; Ps 2‘ Pr. Bk. 
‘Why do the heathen grudge together?’ (changed 
in 1662 into ‘so furiously rage together’). About 
1611, says Trench {On AV of NT, p. 48), ‘to 
grudge ’ was ceasing to have the sense of ‘ murmur 
openly,’ and was already signifying ‘ to repine 
inwardly ’ ; and a ‘ grudge ’ was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and displeasure at the 
dealings of another, but a secret resentment there- 
upon entertained. Accordingly ‘grudge’ of the 
earlier VSS was sometimes displaced in AV by 
‘murmur’ (a change, however, which had in every 
such case except Nu 17® been made already by 
Don. -Rhem. ) ; but it was retained in a few places, 
— ‘by an oversight,’ says Trench. These places 
are : Ps 59^® ‘ Let them [‘ the pack of hounds with 
which Saul is hunting David’ — Del.] wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they be not 
satisfied’ (u'*:;] ; AVm ‘If they be not satisfied 
then will they stay all night,’ so RV ‘ and tarry 
all night if they be not satisfied ’) f Wis 12®^ ‘ For 
look for what things they grudged, when they 
\vere punished’ [rjyavdKrow, Vulg. ‘indignabantur,’ 
RV ‘ whereat they were indignant ’) ; Sir 10®® ‘ And 
he that hath knowledge will not grudge when he 
is reformed’ (oi5 yoyyt/o-cL ; Vulg. ‘non murmurabit,’ 
RV ‘will not murmur thereat’); Ja 5^ ‘Grudge 
not one against another, brethren, lest ye be con- 
demned’ (juij (rrerdi’ere, Vulg. ‘Nolite ingemiscere,’ 
RV ‘ murmur not’). 

* AVm and RV give the only possible trn of the Mass, text, 
and they are in agreement with most mod. edd. (Del., Per., 
de Witt, Kirkp. etc.), as well as with the Gen. version ‘and 
surely they shal not be satisfied, thogh thei tarie all night.' 
The AV is the rendering of n'*721 or and is after LXX 
Aq., Vulg. (‘ murmurabunt ’), Jer., Wyc. ‘the? 
shal grucche* (1388, ‘grutche’), Luth., Oov. (‘grudge,’ so Bog., 
Oran., Bish.), Dou. (* murmur’); and it is preferred by Burgess 
and Cheyne. Wellh. (LM) gives ‘ They shall he sated, forsooth, 
and be quieted.* 
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This meaning of the word may be illustrated by Elyot, The 
3-overnour, ii. 183, ‘Seniblably there be some that by dissimula- 
tion can ostent or she we a highe gravitie, mixte with a sturdy 
entretaynemeiit and facion, exilinge them selves from all ' 
pleasure and recreation, frowninge and grutchinge at every 
thinge wherein is any myithe or solace, all though it be ' 
honeste’; so Sir John l^laundevile, Votaje, p. 69 (ed. 1727), 
‘Thanne passe men be the welle that Moyses made with hiS 
honde in the Desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei 
found no thinge to drynke.’ 

In the same sense the subst. ‘ grudging’ has been 
retained in AV in 1 P 4® " Use hospitality one to I 
another without grudging’ (TR 8.vev yoyy\j(FfjLQv, ' 
edd. yoyyvcrjuLou, RV ‘without murmuring’). Cf. Ex 1 
16'^ Wye. ‘I have herd, forsothe youre grucchynge 
agens the Lord ; what forsoth ben we, that ye 
grucchen agens us?’ (Tind, ‘because he hath herde 
youre grudgynges agaynst the Lorde ; for what 
are we that ye should niurmure against us?’); 
Nu 17® Tind. ‘So I wyll make cease from me the 
grudgynges of the children of Israel which they 
grudge agenst yon.’ So Sir T. Elyot, The Gover- 
nour, ^ ii. 150, ‘ Leave youre grudgynges and 
menasinge count enaunce towarde Gysippus ’ ; and 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, 499, ‘After bakbyting 
coineth gruccliing or murmuracion ; and somtyme 
it springeth of impacience agayns God, and som- 
tyme agayns man.’ 

The modern meaning of the word is found twice ^ 
in AV, in the phrase ‘ bear a grudge against,’ and ' 
in the adv. ‘grudgingly ’ : Lv 19^*^ ‘ Thou sbalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people ’ ; 2 Co 9^ ‘ Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; nob grudg- 
ingly, oi' of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful 
giver ’ (e/c XDirrjs, lit. ‘ out of sorrow,’ as RVm). 

J. Hastings. 

GUARD. — 1. The guards of a foreign ruler (king 
I of Egypt, Gn 87^* al . ; king of Babylon, 2 K 2o^aL, 
Jer 39^^ a^., Dn 2 ^^) are called O'nn^n haUahbdhim 
/ (Aram. « taMdhayyCt), ‘ the slayeis.’ The 
I singular hth? tahhdh (1 S 9-^*-^) is translated ‘cook,’ 
but the literal meaning is ‘ slayer [of animals],’ for 
in the East the cook has a double duty (* slay and 
make ready,’ Gn 43^®). In RVm (Gn 87^^ cd.) 
tabbdJitm is translated ‘ executioners ’ ; but though 
the guards carried out executions, it may be 
doubted if this work gave them their name. In 
the Apocrypha the guards of a Persian king 
(1 Es 3^) and of Holof ernes (Jth 12 ^) are called ol 

ff<afULTO<pi!jX(iKes. 

2 . An Israelite king had rdztm, lit. ‘ runners ’ 
(1 S 22^7 RV [also in 2 U, if we adopt, with Driver, 
Gr a tz’s doubtful conjecture ‘runners,’ instead 
of MT ‘ herdsmen ’], 2 K ID) who ran before his 
chariot (1 K 1 ®), and kept watch at his door (1 K 
1427 . 28—2 Ch 12 ^*^- In 1 S 3D‘ they are called his 
‘ men ’ (his ‘ house,’ ICli lO^’). David had also foreign 
guards, Cherethites and Pelethites (ivhich 
see). At a later time the Carites, nrn hahkdrt 
(2 K ID RV), were probably foreign guards. On 
the other hand, mishmaath, ‘ guard’ (2 S 23~^ 
= 1 Ch IP®) probably means ‘council’ (as 1 S 22^^ 
RV), the body which heard (fr. shdma\ ‘to 
hear’) the king’s affairs (but see Driver, ad loc,). 
The guard had an armoury or guardroom, K .7 
td' hdrdztm (1 K 14^«), perliaps in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon (1 K 10^^). In the fallen state of 
Judah after the Return, Nehemiah’s guards (if 
regular guards they were) are called (not rdztm, 
‘runners,’ for the word suggests ‘pomp,’ but) 

^ansM hammishmdr, ‘ men of the watch ’ 

(Neh 4^). 

3. The well-known PraBtorian Guard is men- 
tioned in two places of the NT, in Ac 28^® (a pas- 
sage absent from WH and from RV text) arpa- 
roireddpxv {-X^)y ‘the captain of the guard’ (‘of the 
praetorian guard,’ RVm), and in Ph iv 6X(p 
r<p irpaLTwplip, ‘throughout the whole praetorian 
guard,’ RV. 


4. There is mention in Mt 27®® ®® (^xere Kova-rutSLav^ 
‘ye have a guard,’ RV) of the Temple Guard, 
Avhieh, under a Roman officer, was stationed in 
the Tower of Antonia, and had charge of the high- 
priestly vestments (Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 4). 

5. In hlk 6“^ (nreKovXdroijp (Lat. speculator, ®a 
soldier of his guard,’ RV) properly means ‘ a look- 
out officer.’ Ten such officers were attached to 
^ch legion. They were used for bearing de- 
spatches (Suet. Calig. 44), and for executions 
(Senec. De Ira, i. 10). See Wordsworth on Mk 6^, 
and Benson, Cyprian, p. 505 note. 

W. E. Barnes. 

GUDGODAH (niJi:.!). — A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Dt 10^, 
whence they jiroceeded to Jotbathah. There can 
be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the itinerary 
of Nu 33^ indicates the same place. The general 
considerations which suggest a site for it in or near 
the Arabah are given in § iv. of the art. Exodus, 
and the position of Wady Ghudaghid (which runs 
into the Wady Jerafeh, see maps of Robinson and 
Palmer) is suitable, but the identity of name is 
exceedingly doubtful (see Driver on Dt 10'^). It 
should be noted that Gudgodah has the def. art. 
in Heb., and that the LXX translates ra57a5, as it 
does in the case of Horhaggidgad (wh. see). 

A. T. Chapman. 

guess is used intrans. (followed by ‘ at’) in the 
sense of *' divine,’ ‘ find out,’ Wis 9^® ‘ Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth ’ (^j\ts 
eiKttofiev, Vulg. ‘ difficile sestimamus,’ RV ‘ divine,’ 
RVm ‘ conjecture’) ; Sir 9^-* ‘ As near as thou canst, 
guess at thy neighbour, and consult wuth the wise ’ 
(oTJxacrat rots tXtjo-Loi' ; Vulg. ‘ cave te a proximo 
tuo ’ ; BY ‘ guess at thy neighbours ’ ; Edersheim, 

‘ seek to make out,’ or ‘ search out’). Shaks., who 
uses the word chiefly transitively, has it in this 
sense also, as Ant. and Oleop. ill. iii. 29 — 

‘ Guess at her years, I pr’ythee ’ ; 
and Lucreee, 1238 — 

‘ Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts.* 

GUEST occurs three times in EV of OT, and in 
every instance it is the tr^ of a Heb. term (d'x^p) 
which means simply ‘called.’ A similar term is 
used in Arabic. Thus we have the ‘guests’ at 
Adonijah’s feast, 1 K the ‘guests’ of the 

‘foolish woman,’ Pr 9'®; the ‘guests’ whom J" 
consecrates to partake of the sacrifice consisting 
of Israel, Zeph (see Davidson and Nowack, ad 
loc.). In NT we read of the ‘guests’ [dvaKeipievoL, 
lit. ‘those reclining’) at the wedding feast. In 
Lk 19’' RV more exactly substitutes ‘gone in to 
lodge’ for AV ‘gone to be guest.’ The Gr. is 
xaraXOcrat, which occurs in the same sense in Gn 
19^242'^*^ (both p*?}, Sir 14^- *^36**^ [Eng.^]. 

Guest-chamber {KCLrdXvfia.) occurs in Mk 14^^, 
Lk 22^ b and in RV is substituted for ‘parlour’ 
of AV in 1 S 9‘^. The Heb. is which here 
means ‘ sacrificial dining-room.’ See iNN. 

The Heb. term may suggest a wayfarer who 
is hailed and urged to c<jme in, and is suggestive at 
once of the infreciuency of travel and the simplicity 
of the ancient life. It is still the universal custom 
for those who are sitting at meat in the open air 
to invite any passers-by to join tliein. Masons 
sitting at their mid-day meal by the roadside 
invite any passer-by who happens to look at 
them. In the house, the master or mistress pass- 
ing through the kitchen where the servants are 
taking food, will be courteously invited to partake. 
UsuaHy such invitations are a mere expression oi 
courtesy, and it is not expected that they wRl be 
acted upon ; but the custom, now largely arti* 
ficial, explains what the reality must have been 
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Job mentions, as an item in his self-defence, that 
he did not eat his morsel alone {Job 3P'). 

In the East, no figure is more invested with 
chivalry than tho guest. In his own right he 
cannot cross the threshold, but, when once he is 
invited within, all do him honour and unite in 
rendering service (Gn 18. 19, Jg 19 ; cf. Trumbull, 
Oriental Social Life, 73 ff.). For this relationship 
of host and guest, see further under Hospitality. 

G. M. Mackie. 

GUILT See SiN. GUILT-OFFERING — See 

Sacrifice. 

GUILTY. — The adj. ^voxos (== iv€xl>f^€Po^, ‘held in,’ 
‘ in the grip of ’) is tr*^ ‘ in danger of ’ in Mt 5-^ 

Mk 3-^“^ (RV ‘guilty of ’) ; and in He 2^® ‘subject 
to ’ ; but in its remaining occurrences it is rendered 
in AV ‘guilty of,’ Mt 26®® ‘ He is guilty of death,’ 
RV ‘worthy of,’ RVm ‘liable to’; Mk 14®^; 
1 Co 11^ ‘guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord,’ so RV ; ja 2^® ‘ For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet olfend in one point, he is 
guilty of all,’ RV ‘is become guilty of all.’ The 
phrase is quite un-English, and, although it is 
found elsewhere, as in the translation of the 
First Article of the Judgement of the Synode of 
Lort (1619), ‘Forasmuchas all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are become guiltie of the curse, and 
eternall death,’ it is used, no doubt, in imitation 
of the Eng. versions.* The expression is intro- 
duced by Wyclif after the Vulg. ‘ reus est mortis’ ; 
Tind. in Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^ used ‘ worthy of,’ and 
was followed by all the versions, except the Rhem., 
which again tr^^ the Vulg. ‘guilty of,’ and the 
Rhem. tr^ was accepted by iAY ; in 1 Co Ja 
2^® all the VSS have ‘ guilty of.’ J. Hastings. 

GULF. — Aldis Wright (in Shaks. Macbeth, on 
IV. i. 23), following Wedgwood, says that ‘gulf ’in 
the sense of arm of the sea is derived from Fr. 
^olfe. It. golfo, and connected with Gr. k6\vo$ ; but 
in the sense of whirlpool or swallowing eddy it is 
connected with Butch giolpen, our ‘gulp,’ to 
swallow, and with the old Dutch golpe, a whirl- 
pool. There are certainly the two distinct mean- 
ings, at any rate. Thus Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 
206, ‘ among which high and low lands there is a 
gulfe or breach in some places about 55 fadonie 
deepe, and 15 leagues in bredth ’ ; and Shaks. 
Henry V, IL iv, 10 — 

* Eng^land his approaches makes as fierca 
* Afi waters to the sucking of a gulf.’ 

In the latter sense the word is used figuratively, as 

* Is this T. Fuller’s meaning in Profane State, v. 5 — ‘ Putting 
her [Joan of Arc] to death would render all English men guilty 

which should hereafter he taheu prisoners by the French * { 


T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, ii. 16 — ‘Nor dc 
I honour the memory of Mulcaster for anything so 
much, as for his Scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews.’ But it is in the former sense 
that the word is used in AV. It is found only in 
Lk 16-® ‘ Between us and you there is a great gmlf 
fixed.’ The Gr. is xau-jua, which occurs only here 
in NT, and in LXX only 2 S where it translates 
nn? the great ‘pit’ (EV) in the forest into which 
they cast the body of Absalom. The Gr. 
gives our word ‘ chasm,’ but that word was scarcely 
in use * before 1611, and is not found in any of the 
versions. Wyc. (after Vulg. ‘ chaos f magnum’) 
lias ‘ a greet derke place,’ and Rhem. more literally 
‘a great chaos’; Tind. chose ‘a great space,’ and 
was followed by Cov., Rog., Cran. ; the Gen. intro- 
duced ‘ a great gulfe ’ (with ‘ swallowing pit ’ in 
the margin), and the Bishops, AV, RV have 
accepted that rendering. 

The Rabbinical conception of the separation 
between the two parts of Hades was a thin wall, 
a mere hand- or finger-breadth (Weber, Lchi'c des 
Talmud, J. HASTINGS. 

GUNI ('n:).--l. The eponym of a Naphtalite 
family, Gn 462-t=l Ch (cf. Nu 26^8 where the 
gentilic Gunites occurs). 2. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 
See Genealogy. According to Klostermann, 
Driver, and Budde, we should also read ‘the Gunite’ 
(m:n) for ‘Jonathan ’ in 2 S 23®-^ ; and for ‘ the Gizon- 
ite ’ in 1 Ch 1 Luc. has in the first passage 6 
Vovpiif and in the second 6 rouz^h 

GUR (in ‘ dwelling,’ ‘ sojourning ’).— An ‘ ascent ’ 
by Ibleam and Beth-liaggan, 2 K Possibly, 
these two are the modern Yebla and Beit Jerin. 
But see Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL ‘dwelling of Baal’).--An 

unknown locality named in 2 Ch 26^ The LXX 
has ol KCLTOLKOVpres iTri rps Hirpas, as though Petra 
were intended, which is possible, as the inhabitants 
were Arabs. 

GUTTER (inv ; RV ‘watercourse’). — The mean- 
ing of this word, and indeed of the whole passage 
(‘2 S 5®), is very uncertain (cf. Driver, in loc.), hut 
the rendering of the KV is supported by its use in 
later Hebrew. The same word occurs in the plural 
at Ps 42^ where it is usually rendered ‘cataracts.’ 

J. F. Stenning. 

found only two occurrences before 
mi, Fitz-se&my, Sir F, Drake (1596), 31, * Earth-gapinc 
mishap aboades'; and Holland, Pliny, i if 
The firmament also is ceene to ohinke and open, and thii’ 
they name Chasma.’ 

f For the various readings oC the Vulg. see Plummer , in ins. 
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HI. — The Heb. interjection he^tk is once tr^ 

‘ha, ha,’ Job 39-^ ‘He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha,’ of the neighing of the war-horse. The 
Revisers have changed this into ‘ Aha 1 ’ and have 
been taken to task for giving the horse a human 
cry. The older versions were still more ‘ human,’ 
as Wyc. (1382) ‘ Fy 1 ’ or (1388) ‘ Joie ! ’ Oov. ‘ tush,’ 
Don. ‘ Vah.’ ‘ Ha, ha ’ comes from the Gen. Bible. 
See Ah, Aha. 

HAAHASHTIRI perhaps ‘royal,’ from 

Rers. Jchshaira^ ‘ lordship ’ or ‘ realm ’ ; cf. the 
similar adjective in Est — ^A descendant of 

Judah, 1 Ch. 4®. See Genealogy. 

HABAIAH ; j// hath hidden’).— The head of 

a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel. 
On account of their being unable to trace their 
genealogy they were not allowed to serve (Ezr 2®i). 
In the parallel passage Neh 7^-* the name is written 
Hobaiah cf. Baer on Ezr 2^i). In 1 Es 5^® he 

is called Obdia. See Genealogy. 

H. A. White. 

HABAKKUK (nP5n, A/z/Sa/coiJ/i, Habacitc). ^—The 
eighth of the minor prophets. Of Habakkuk’s 
personal life nothing is known with certainty, 
though it has been inferred, from the fact that 
he is termed specifically (li 3^) ‘the prophet,’ that 
he held a recognized position as prophet, and, from 
the expression ‘ on my stringed instruments ’ in 
319, that he was a member of the temple choir, 
and belonged, consequently, to the tribe of Levi. 
The first of these inferences is a possible one,t 
though it does not add much to our knowledge 
of Habakkuk. The second is doubtful, both on 
account of the uncertainty attaching to the pron. 

which is against the analogy ot other similar 
notices (Ps 4, etc.), and also on account of the 
doubt (supposing the pron. to be correct) whether 
at this time the ‘ singers ’ were necessarily Levites. 

Contents of H.’s Book.— The book opens with 
a dialogue between the prophet and his God. He 
contemplates with dismay the reign of lawlessness 
and violence in Judah, — ‘The wicked doth com- 
pass about the righteous ; therefore judgment 
goeth forth perverted,’ — and expostulates with 
God for permitting it to continue unchecked (1-"^). 
15-11 jv answers that the instrument of punishment 
is near at hand — ^the Chaldseans, that bitter and 
hasty nation, which march through the breadth 
of the earth to possess dwelling-places that are 
not theirs, whose advance is swift and terrible, 
whose sole law is their own imperious will (v.'^‘»), 
who mock at the strongest barriers set to oppose 
their march, and who, as their victorious arms 
subjugate one country after another, impiously 
deify their own might — ‘this his power becometh 

* The form of the name is peculiar. It is, in appearance, an 
irregular reduplicated form for what would more normally be 

pinpan cf. 

embrace' (Gn 29^3 etc.*; of a child’, 2 K 4^®). whence Jerome, 
in the Pref. to his Commentary on the prophet, explains it as 
TrepL\yj\pi<:, or amplexatio, Frd. Delitzsch {ProUg 84: Assyr. 
llamdirortATb. 261) derives it from the Assyr. hmnhaJ^&Jcv^^ the 
name of some garden plant. The LXX form 'AjjL^oKovfi pre- 
supposes the pronunciation plphn^ or plp^n, with the double 
b resolved into mb (cf. Konig, Zehrge^. ii, 478), and the final 
A of the last syllable assimilated to the final m of the first 
syllable (cf BeeA^€^ovA). 

‘ t The title, ‘ the prophet,’ is applied in the superscriptions of 
their hooks to none of the other canonical prophets except 
Haggai and Zechariah. It is, however, very common in the 
historical books when a prophet is mentioned (as 2 K 1425 192) . 
and it is also appended very often to Jeremiah’s name in certain 
sections of his book (20* 28®* ^5 etc.). 


his god.’ But the answer raises only a fresh 
difficulty in the prophet’s mind; as he contem- 
plates the Chaldseans, and thinks of their rapacity, 
their inhumanity, their savage and contemptuous 
treatment of the nations falling into their hands, 
the thought forces itself upon him, Can this be 
God’s method of rectifying injustice ? if He has 
‘ ordained ’ the power of the Chaldseans ‘ for judg- 
ment,’ can it be part of His pure and holy pur- 
pose that they should to such a degree exceed the 
terms of their commission, and trample recklessly 
and indiscriminately upon all the nations of the 
known world ? Is not this the prevalence of wrong 
upon a larger scale ? In Habakkuk places him- 
self in imagination upon his prophetic watch-tower 
(cf. Is 21^), and ‘looks out’ to see what answer 
the Almighty will vouchsafe to his ‘complaint,’ 
or impeachment of the justice of God’s government 
of the world. J"’s answer, the significance of 
which is betokened by the terms in which it is 
introduced— it is to he written, namely, 011 tablets, 
that all may read it easily — is this: T7ie soul of 
the Chahlcean is elated with pride : hut the righteous 
shall lire by his faithfulness,^ The answer ex- 
presses a moral distinction; and the distinction 
carries with it the different destinies of the Chal- 
dsean and of the righteous, — destruction (it is 
implied), sooner or later, for the one, and life for 
the other. After dwelling for a moment more 
particularly — in a verse (v.o), of which the first 
words are desperately corrupt — upon the ambitious 
aims of the Chaldaeans, the prophet develops at 
length the ruin destined in the end to overtake 
him, in the form of a taunting poem C^r)^ which 
he imagines, with dramatic vividness and pro- 
priety, to be pronounced against him by the 
nations whom he has outraged. The consists 
of five '■ woes ’ (cl Is ) , denouncing in succession 
the insatiable lust of conquest displayed by the 
Chaldseans, the suicidal policy pursued by them 
in establishing their dominion, the dishonesty and 
cruelty by which the magnificence of their cities 
was maintained, their wild and barbarous triumph 
over the nations which fell under their sway, their 
irrational idolatry (vv.®"^9). At the close of the last 
‘ woe,’ the prophet passes by contrast from the 
contemplation of the dumb and helpless idol to 
the thought of the living God, enthroned in His 
heavenly palace, before whom the earth must hold 
reverential silence (v.-^). 

Ch. 3 is very different in character from chs. 1. 2. 
Though called in the title a ‘prayer,’ the prayer, 
strictly so called, is limited to v.^^, the main part 
of the chapter consisting of a lyric ode, of re* 
markable sublimity and poetic force, in which the 
prophet develops the thought of J" coming to judg- 
ment, and executing vengeance on His people’s 
foes. The prayer is that J would ‘ revive ’ His 
‘work in the midst of years,’ i.e, renew or repeat, 
in the midst of the centuries that have passed 
since the exodus, the great ‘work’ (Fs 44^) of 
deliverance wrought by Him of old. The ode 
which follows is the amplification of the thought 
thus expressed. The prophet pictures a tlieophany 
(vy.s- 15) in which J'' appears for the deliverance of 
His people and the discomfiture of His foes. The 
theophany is manifestly delineated in colours sug- 
gested by the thought of the exodus, and in part 
(as V.®) even borrowed from old poetic descriptions 
of it. The tenses (as sometimes is the case in 


* Not faith : but moral steadfastness and intejrritv ; see the 
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Hebrew poetry) are ambiguous ; and it may be 
doubttul whetlier lu the poet is describing, 

iu ideal colours, the past which he desires to see 
renewed, or the renewed work itself^ which his 
iinagiuation pictures as resembling the past. In 
either case, he describes (vv.^^) as approaching 
from His ancient seat in Edom (Paran, cL I>t 332"; 
Teman [in N. W. Edom], cf. Seii and Edom, Jg 5-*=) ; 
the light of His appearing illumines the heavens ; 
the earth quakes, and nations flee in consterna- 
tion. In the poet asks, What is the purpose 

of manifestation ? Is He wroth with seas or 
rivers that He thus comes forth, causing the moun- 
tains to tremble, the sea to toss and roar, the sun 
and moon to hide themselves in terro-r? No; He 
comes forth for the salvation of His people, to 
annihilate those who sought to scatter it, and who 
delighted in the prospect of being able to luin the 
people of God (vv. 12-10) . 'phe description of the theo- 
phany ended, the poet, speaking in the people’'s 
name, reverts to the thought of v.^a. The prospect 
of J^'’s manifestation cannot be contemplated with- 
out alarm, even by Israel ; the poet’s heart pal- 
pitates with fear (vd^ci e |g obscure, and in 
parts evidently corrupt); on the other hand, even 
when scarcity and barrenness prevail in the land, 
he still cherishes a calm and joyous confidence in 
his God, who, he is persuaded, will yet ensure Ilis 
people’s salvation, and equip them with fresh 
life and strength. 

DaTE OF THE Book. — It is clear from internal 
evidence that H. prophesied towards the beginning 
of the Clialdsean supremacy ; but the precise date 
of bis prophecy is difficult to fix. It depends in 
fact, at least in part, upon the answer given to a 
difficult question connected with ch. 1, which must 
therefore be considered first. The explanation of 
this chapter adopted above is the usual one ; but 
it must be admitted that there are difficulties con- 
nected with it, and that it has failed to satisfy 
many recent scholars. In the first place, whereas 
the establishment of the power of the Chaldseans 
appears, in (where it is represented as incred- 
ible to those who hear of it) and in (where the 
phrase used is ‘ Behold, I am raising up'')-, to lie in 
the f uciire ; elsewhere, and especially in 
28a. 10 17 ^ the prophet describes their treatment of 
conquered nations, and reflects upon the moral 
problems to which this gave rise, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he and his countrymen 
were perfectly familiar with it. Secondly, if 
be the prophet’s complaint respecting the injustice 
prevalent in Israel itself, which is to be 

avenged by the Chaldaeans, how can he consistently 
complain of the Chaldaeans’ treatment of his 
people, and pronounce judgment upon them on 
accimnt of it? Thirdly, the subject of the com- 
plaint in 21 is naturally, it is urged, the same as 
that of 12-^; whereas, in the explanation adopted 
above, it is different. Eourthly, the ‘ wicked ’ and 
the ‘righteous’ in are naturally the same, 
respectively, as the ‘wicked’ and the ‘righteous’ 
in H ; whereas, upon the same explanation, they 
are difierent (the wicked and the righteous in 
Israel itself in 1^, the Chaldaeans and Israel in 
Upon these grounds it was argued by Giesebrecht 
{Beitrage zur Jesaiahritik, 1890, p. 197 f.) that the 
true sequel to was l^^ ; that (announcing 
the advent of the Chaldseans) was a complete, 
independent prophecy, written before the rest of 
chs. 1-2, and not now in its original place, and that 
12-^ describes the tyranny of the Chaldceans (v.^b), 
and its consequences as shown in the relaxation 
of law and religion (vv.^®- in Judah. Wellhausen 
and Nowack (in their Commentaries) agree. It is 
true, 15-11 (Joes seem to presuppose a different 
historical situation from I12-17, and, with (as 
ordinarily understood), may well have been written 


down by H. at an earlier date : the book as a 
whole, as Kirkpatrick observes (Doctrine of the 
Prophets^ ^ 268), ‘is the fruit of religious reflection ; 
it exhibits the communing and que»stioning ot the 
prophet’s soul with God,’ which doubtless' was 
‘ spread over some considerable time,’ and presents 
conclusions which were no doubt reached only 
after ‘a prolonged mental struggle.’ Hence there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
U-ii reflects the impression left upon the prophet^s 
mind when he first thought of the Clialdaaans as 
the instrument appointed for the pninshment of 
Judah’s sin, and that expresses the perplexity 
wliicli he became conscious of afterwards, when 
the character of the Chaldmans had become more 
fully known to him. For the other inferences 
mentioned above there does not seem to be a 
sufficient foundation. The explanation which 
refers to the tyranny of the Chakhcans, and its 
effects in Judah, is minatural and forced. Nor is 
there any intrinsic reason why ‘ righteous ’ and 
‘wicked’ should refer to the same persons, respec- 
tively, in 1^ and ; that would be necessary only 
if it were the case that the prophet had the same 
individuals in view in the two passages — which is 
just what here has to be shown, eveii if the terms 
of 12-^ are not opposed to it. 

A rery original view of chs. 1-2 has hecri propounded by 
Budde {SUul 11 K<rit. 1893, p 383 ff ; Ej'j)on}toi\ May 1895, p 
3T‘2ff). According to this scholar 12-17 relVrs not to the 
Clialdjeans but to the Asfiyriaiih , ; l<J-n stood originally after 
as a description of the power (the (Jhaldteans) which would 
shortly bring the rule of the Assyrians to an end, and jrives 
expiession to the loy with which the nations would gieot thoir 
fall. In the original prophecj the Chaldaeans thus appeared as 
the liberators of Israel from the yoke of Assyria ; but events so 
cruelly belied the role thus given to them, that it was behoved 
inei edible that a prophet could ever have ascribed it to them ; 
accordingly a later editor transferred to its iiresent place, 
adding l^as an introductoiy verse, and by the transposition so 
altering the oiiginal sense of the prophecy that ps-iT ‘i-iff could 
now be read only as refeiring to the Chaldmints, who thus, from 
being the power dcstioying the Assyrians, became the power to 
be destroyed. The explanation is ingenious, but of a kind that 
could be deemed probable only if it rested upon exceptionally 
strong gi'ounds, which, however, in the present instance, cannot 
be said to be the case ; cf. moie fully Davidson, pp. 50-55. 

The most probable date for the prophecy of H. 
is shortly before li c. 600 — l-’-n, if the view adopted 
above be correct, being written somewhat earlier 
than the rest of the prophecy. Nabopolassar 
had made Babylon the seat of an independent 
monarchy in 025 ; in 607, with the help (as recently 
discovered inscriptions inform us^iO of the Umman- 
manda, Nineveh had been destroyed ; in 604, 
Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar, had inflicted 
a defeat upon Pharaoh -necho at Carchemish 
(Jer 46^), the natural result of which, as Jeremiah 
at once saw (ch. 25, etc.), could only be that the 
whole of Western Asia would fall into the hands 
of the Chaldseans. The Chaldseans invaded Judah 
for the first time in 601 or 600 (2 K 24’). Our 
knowledge of the progress of the Chaldsean arms, 
and of the effects which the news of it produced in 
Judah, is not minute enough to enable us to fix 
dates with precision ; but while may belong to the 
earlier or middle part of the period which has been 
here referred to, when (v.^) the power of the Olialdm- 
ans was being consolidated, but (v.^) the formidable 
character which it would ere long (‘ in your days ’) 
attain was still not realized in Judah, the famili- 
arity shown in such passages as 8,17 etc. 

with their treatment of subject nations, and the 
reflections which their threatened interference in 
Judah arouses in the prophet’s mind, point to the 
close of the same period as that to which the main 
part of the prophecy belongs. 

CiuTioAL Questions connected -with the 
book.— T hose connected with ch. 1 have been 
snfiiciently discussed above ; it remains to consider 

* See Davidson, p. 18T f., with the references. 
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those arising in connexion with ch. 2 and ch, 8. 
As regards ch. 2, Stade (ZAIMF, 1884, p. 154 fi.; 
and Kuenen {Einl. § 76. 4-7 ; 77. 9) argue that the 
‘ Woes’ in are partly unsuitable if supposed 

to be addressed to the Chaldaean king, and partly, 
especially in that they consist largely of 

Citations and reminiscences of other passages, in- 
cluding some late ones (^e.g. v.^- from Mic 3^*^ ; v.i® 
from Jer from is 11®; cf. also v.i^b 

Jer and vv.is-^o ig urn 46 Cf^ jer 
and hence they infer that the original close of H.’s 
prophecy, was expanded in the post-exilic age 
by the addition of a series of Woes, directed against 
‘ some heathen or heatlienly-disposed enemy of the 
congregation,’ or is -20 Kuenen) the heathen 

generally. It is difficult to think that the grounds 
for this conclusion are sufficient. Though some 
of the passages referred to may not suit the Clial- 
dsean there is no adequate reason for holding 
them inapplicable to the personified Chaldtean 
nation ; wL-ile as regards H. may naturally 

himself have quoted Isaiah and Micali : may 

well be the original of Jer 51^® (especially when the 
very dependent character of the prophecy in Jer 
51)^-5P® is borne in mind), and there is nothing to 
prevent being a satire on the vanities of 

idolatry, quite independent of II Is or Jer 10. 
Bu Ide {l.c. p. 391 f.) sees no ground for questioning 
vv.Ci^] o-n I 0-17 j VVellhausen (p. 161) considers it 
indubitable that the whole of vv.®-2® is directed 
against the Caaldjean (though he thinks that 
vv.^^ i7b^ where tli y stand, are unsuitable, and that 
vvA2-i 4 ici-17 contain indications of belonging to a 
later age than that of H.) ; Nowack questions only 
yY-. 8 b. 1 .M 4 i 7 b- 20 ^ § 00 ^ further, Davidson, pp. 56-58. 

Whether the ode in ch. 3 is really the work of 
H. may be more doubtful. The title and the 
musical notes (w.^*® is i®), both resembling closely 
those in the Psalter, suggest the inference that it 
was excerpted from a liturgical collection, and 
placed here by a compiler (Kuenen, § 76. 8 ; Cheyue, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 157; Wellh. ; Nowack; 
and others). The same scholars (following Stade, 
he. p. 157 f.) argue further that the ode was origin- 
ally an independent poem, unconnected with the 
prophecy of H. ; to the circumstances of II. ’s age, 
so clearly reflected in chs. 1-2, there are here 
no allusions ; the community is the speaker 
(yxjii 18.19^ and no doubt also in vv.-i«); it trusts 
that J" will interfere in its behalf ; but the descrip- 
tion of the foe (vv.is i-i) ig quite general, there are 
no features pointing specifically to the Chaldeans ; 
and the comparison to a murderer delighting ‘to 
devour the afflicted in a secret place ’ (cf. Ps 10® ®) 
suggests attacks made insidiously against the 
theocracy, rather than the open warfare of the 
Chaldseans ; while, at least in yP, the calamities 
referred to (failure of crops and flocks) are alto- 
gether different from those which were the burden 
of Hab 1-2. Conversely, the promise in 2‘, which 
is the prophet’s consolation, does not at all suggest 
a theophany as its complement ; and whereas in 
27*'- the Ohaldseans are overthrown by the natural 
retribution which overtakes a despot, when his 
power has become effete, the foe, in ch. 3, is over- 
thrown by the direct interposition of 3’h It is 
true the calamities mentioned in 3^”^ might, in 
the abstract, be regarded as results of the Chaldsean 
invasion of Judah ; but, as Davidson remarks, ‘ the 
verse does not suggest a condition of scarcity and 
barrenness arising from ’ such a cause, ‘ but rather 
one due to the incidence of severe natural calami- 
ties ’ ; and had the poet been writing under the 
pressure of a hostile invasion, the invasion itself 
would naturally have been expected to form the 
prominent feature in this picture, rather than, the 
misfortunes following in its train. So, again, it is 
no doubt true that the downfall of the Chaldsean, 


though brought about (ch. 2) by natural causes, 
might in ch. 3 be represented as the result of J'^’s 
iiiteiqiosition (cf. Is 13); but even after making 
every allowance for the tact that chs. 1-2 are only 
elevated prose, while ch. 3 is written in a lyiic 
strain, it remains that the thoughts most char- 
acteristic of chs. 1-2 are not developed further m 
ch. 3, but replaced by different ones. Kirkpatrick 
(Smith’s DB- s.v., Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
276-283) seeks to show that the ode in ch. 3 forms 
an integral element in the prophet’s book ; but 
his arguments show, not so much that it is 
natural or necessary, as that it is possible so to 
explain it; the destined fall of the Chaldsean 
tyrant is sufficiently declared in 2^-®, and ch. 3 is 
not needed to render the announcement more ex- 
plicit. Nor again, though 2-^ would lead on 
naturally to the theophany in ch. 3, can it be said, 
in view of the contrast to vv.^^ i® which the verse 
expresses to require it, or to be iriceniplete without 
it. Wellli. (p. 166) insists strongly that vvj”-^® is 
not the original close of the poem, and that it can- 
not be used for determining the real aim of vv.®-’-®. 
If vvA^-t® might be regarded as an appendix 
attached to vv by a later hand, one ground 
for doubting H.’s authorship of the latter would 
be certainly removed. There would remain the 
other differences between 3-~^® and chs. 1-2, alluded 
to above : it is also felt by many to be doubtful 
whether the nation — which seems to be what is 
intended by the term — would, in the age of H., be 
described as J'^’s ‘ anointed ’ (3^^), and whether this 
usage does not presuppose a period in which the 
attributes and position belonging originally to 
David and his descendants were transferred tn the 
people (cf. Davidson’s note). On the whole, while 
reluctant to conclude that the ode of ch. 3 is not 
the work of H., and while readily allowing that 
the reasons adduced do not demonstrate that it is 
not his, the present writer must own that it con- 
tains features which seem to him to make it 
difficult to affirm his authorship confidently. 

TEACHING OF THE BOOK. — Theologically, the 
different point of view of H. as compared with 
Jeremiah is pbservable. Jeremiah is so deeply 
impressed by the spectacle of his people’s sin, 
that he regards the Chaldaeans almost exclusively 
as the instruments of judgment; their destruction 
is seen by him only in the distant future, and is 
viewed rather as involved in God’s purpose to 
restore His people, than as a retribution for their 
own tyranny and excesses. H., on the other hand, 
though not unmindful of Judah’s faults is 

engrossed chiefly by the thought of the cnielties and 
inhumanities of the oppressor ; it is these which, 
in his eyes, call for judgment, and the outraged 
nations of the earth execute it upon their tyrant. 
Eurther, H. is conscious of a problem, a moral 
difficulty, which is not the case with Jeremiah,^ 
The wrong-doing of the Chaldseans is more un- 
bearable than the evil it was meant to punish ; 
hence their continued successes seem to the projDhet 
to be inconsistent with J^'’s righteousness, and it 
is the existence of this inconsistency which forms 
the motive of this book. Tims while Jeremiah 
bewailed the sins and coming misfortunes of his 
people, for their own sake, H. brooded over the 
moral problems which the contemplation of them 
raised in his mind. The age, we may be sure, was 
to all the faithful servants of God one of trial 
and perplexity; but, in virtue of their different 
temperaments and mental habits, the two contem- 
porary prophets were impressed by different aspects 
of it. 

The central and distinctive teaching of the book 

* Jeremiah, it is true, is vexed hr the problem of the pros- 
perity of the wicked (12i-®), but only in so fhr as it is exemplified 
by his own personal oiiponents. 
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lies in the declaration of 2* ; and, as indicated 
above, the true sense of this is, that while the 
wild excesses ot the tyrant cany in them the germ 
of certain niiii, the ‘faithfulness’ of the righteous 
(not his faith) will be to him a principle of life. It 
is evident that this declaration is no solution of 
the moral anomaly which the prophet discerns. 
The Chaldiean might indeed, in virtue of his very 
nature, be doomed ultimately to perish, but his 
empire survived tor 70 years ; and meanwhile H.’s 
compatriots, so far from abiding in peace and 
security, experienced the indescribable hardships 
of siege and exile. But ‘ live ’ is here used in 
the full and pregnant sense which it sometimes has 
in the OT (e.cj. Ezk 18), of living in the light and 
consciousness of the divine favour; and what H. 
thus promises is not mere material piospeiity, but 
the moral security— ot course often not unaccom- 
panied by material benefits — which righteousness 
brings with it even in the midst of external cala- 
mities (cf. Is and the sense of divine 

approval which even then does not desert it. It 
is enough for the prophet if iie can mitigate the 
difficulty which pressed upon him, as it pressed no 
doubt upon many of his contemporaries, by recall- 
ing to them th^se two truths of God’s providence, 
the doom which, at least ultimately, overtakes the 
tyrant, and the moral security enjoyed by the 
righteous. 

With regard to the use made of 2^ in the NT, 
‘another man,’ writes Wellhausen quaintly, ‘has 
made the antithesis in this verse famous, by breath- 
ing into it another spirit.’ Its second clause is 
quoted, namely, twice by St. Paul (Bo Gal 3^1 ; 
cf. also He lO^s), in the sense, ‘The just shall live 
hy faith,' in support of his doctrine of justification 
by faith. This sense, whether it was intended or 
not by the LXX translators, whose version the 
apostle used, was at any rate one which the Greek 
word used by them permitted ; and it was accord- 
ingly adopted by St. Paul in his argument. But 
it is not the sense belonging to the Heb. 

The NT gives us here what is in reality a develop- 
ment of the prophet’s thought. The apostle, 
familiar with the verse as it read in the LXX 
version, amplifies and spiritualizes the words of 
H., interpreting them in a sense which does not 
properly belong to them, hut which, as it was 
suggested, or permitted, by the Greek, fitted them 
in that form for use in his argument, f 
Liteeaby and Textual Characteristics.— 
The literary power of H. is considerable. Though 
his hook is a brief one, it is full of force ; his 
descriptions are graphic and powerful ; thought 
and expression are alike poetic ; he is still a 
master of tfie old classical style, terse, parallel- 
istic, and pregnant ; there is no trace of the often 
prosaic diffuseness which manifests itself in the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And if cli. 3 
be his, he is, moreover, a lyric poet of high order ; 
• the grand imagery and rhythmic flow of this ode 
will bear comparison with some of the finest pro- 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. 

The text of H. is manifestly, in many places, 
more or less corrupt, — in some places, unfortun- 
ately, even beyond hope of restoration. 

^legends relating to HABAKKUK.— Although, 
aS said above, the prophet’s personal life is in. the 
OT a blank, Jewish haggdddh found much to tell 
of him, — often, indeed, in defiance of chronology 
and historical probability. Thus, according to 

* A word expressing the idea of steadfasimm orfaii^/fU'l'neas, 
might, no doubt, if limited to a relation towards a pai*ticular 
person, pass readily into that of fidelity, or loyalty, towards 
him ; and this, again, might pass on into that of belief, orfatth, 
in him; hut theie is no evidence that this Heb, word passed 
actually through these possible changes of meaning. 

t ('omp. similar instances of enlarged meanings in Ro 
iph48etc. 


one legend, — based, no doubt, upon a connexion 
fancitully established between the command, ‘ Go, 
set a watchman,’ iii Is 2B and the words of Hab 2^ 
‘I will stand upon my watch,’ — H. was supposed 
to have been the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch 
for the fall of Babylon ! Some of the later Kabbis, 
connecting his name with the words in 2 K 4^^^ 
‘Thou shalt embrace a son,’ imagined him even 
to he the son of the Shunamraite woman, whom 
Elisha restored to life. In the LXX text of Bel 
and the Diagon, as given in the Cod. Chisianus 
(Swete, vol. ill. pp. xii, 58(5), this story is prefaced 
by the words e/c Trpo(pr)T€Las "AfijSaKoij/jL viov ’Iijcrov, 6 k 
< pv\^s A€u£, showing both that this story was 
taken irom an apocryphal work attributed to 
Habakkuk, and also that the prophet was de- 
scribed in it as the son of Jesus (Joshua, or 
Jeshua), and of the tribe of Lcvi. What authority 
there may have been for the statement that his 
father was ’Itjo-oOs, we do not know: the descrip- 
tion of him as belonging to the tribe of Levi may 
be merely an inference from the expression in 
quoted above * According to the ‘ Lives ’ of the 
prophets, which, in two recensions, are attributed 
respectively to Dorotheus (in the Chron, Tasch,, 
under Ol. 70, ed. Bind. 1832, i. 282) and Epiphanius 
{Opp. 1622 or 1082, ii. 247 f.), he was of the tribe 
of Simeon, aypov roO Xd,/) (Epiph. dypoO 
, which Belitzsch thinks may be the 
Bai^^axctpla where Antiochus Eupator defeated 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac 632-33)^ — though this was 
not in Simeon, but in Judah, 70 stadia from Beth- 
zur (Jos. AiiL XII. ix. 4), and the modern Beit- 
Sakariyeh, about 10 miles S.W. of Jerusalem 
(.jElob. BEP iii. 284). "The same .writers relate 
further, that when Nebuchadrezzar advanced 
against Jerusalem H. fled to Ostrakine (now 
Straki), a city on the Egyptian coast, 26 miles 
from the Bhinocorura, hut that, after the Chal- 
daeans had withdrawn, lie returned to his own 
lands, where he died and was buried, two years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon (B.d. 
538). Eusebius states in one place (Onom, 240, 68) 
that his tomb was shown at Gabatha (Gibeah), 
elsewhere (25G, 3 ; 270, 35), that it was shown at 
Echelali or Keeila (Keilah), — 12 and 18 miles, re- 
Kspectively, S.W. of Jerusalem; and, according to 
Sozomen {HE vii. 29), the site of his grave, at or 
near Keilah, was revealed in a dream to Zebennus, 
bishop of Elentheropolis. In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was said by Jewish writers that H. 
was buried at Hukkok (Jos 19^^), in the tribe 
of Naphtali, a little N.E. of Tabor. The most 
widely diffused tradition about H. is that found 
in Bel and the Dragon according to which II., 
while carrying pottage to his reapers, was suddenly 
directed by an angel to carry it to Daniel, who 
had been cast a second time, by Cyrus, into the 
lions’ den in Babylon: upon protesting that he 
had never seen Babylon, and did not know where 
the den was, he was lifted up miraculously by a 
lock of his hair (cf. Ezk 8^) and carried through 
the air to Babylon ; having there provided Daniel 
with his repast, he was immediately taken back 
by the angel to his own place. Later Jewish 
writers, and many of the Fathers, allude to the 
same legend, t 

* Though, as Keil observes, it could, at least, not be derived 
from the LXX ; for that does not express the pron. my. 

t See further, on the legends referred to above, the refeiences 
and discussion in Dehtzsch, De Hah. Proph. mia atqtte cedaie 
(Grimae, 1844), pp. 12-52. The story of Bel and the Dragon 
quoted {ib. p. 32 f.) by Raymundus Martini (o. 1250) in a form 
agreeing substantially with that of the Syriac veision, from a 
Midrash called by him the JSereshith Jiahbah (not the Midi ash 
genemlly known by that name), the authenticity of which has 
been doubted (see ib. p. 84), bas been found recently In nearly 
the same form in a MS. published hv Neubauer, in which it is 
stated to be excerpted from the Midrash Eabbah de Habbah 
{The Mook of Tobit, 1878, pp. viii, xlv, xci-ii, 89-48; cf, 
}spmlcer''e to the Apocr. ii. 844 f.) 
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Litera'^ttr.b. — Delitzsch, Der Proph, Hah. amfjelpgt. 1843 
(very full); Ewald, Prnpheten (ui. 27 f?. in the tr.);' Hitzur, 
Ked, Pusey, Orelli, Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith fn 
their Comm, on the Minor Prophets \ A. B Davidson (in the 
Camb. Bible for Schools) ; F. W Farrar in the Mitwr Prophets 
(‘ Men of the Bible ’) ; A F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Pro- 
phets ; and the arts, quoted above. g. DRIVER, 

MBAZZINIAH (-Tmo). — The grandfather of 
Jaazaniah, one of the Rechabites who were put to 
the proof by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 35*). 

HABERGEON shiryali). Job 41-®. — Obsolete 
expression (dim. of ‘hauberk,’ which is formed 
from Old Norse hah neck, and hercjan to cover) for 
‘ coat of mail ’ {shiryan). In Ex 28®- 39-® the high 
priest’s robe is compared to a habergeon (Heb. 
N-jnn tahrd') in that it was strengthened round the 
collar, ‘ that it should not rend.’ 

W. E. Barnes. 

HABOR A’A^i5p,B*A/9dipand'A/3td;p, Hahor)^ 
still called Khahour. Straho (xvii. § 27) and Pro- 
copius {Bell. Pers. ii. 5) call it Ahorrhas (’AjS^/Jyas), 
Isidore of Charax (p. 248) Ahuras (’A^oi)pas),Zohimus 
(iii. 12) Ahoras (’A^Qcipa?), Pliny Chahoras^ Ptolemy 
(v. IS) Chahoras (Xa/SApas). According to the Bible 
(2 K 17® 18^b 1 Ch 5-®), it flows through Gozan. The 
Habor is an important tributary of the Euphrates, 
rising in hlons Masius (now called Karej Dagh), to 
the N. of the celebrated city Bds el- Am (Resaina), 
and flowing S.S.W., through a circuitous channel 
with fertile banks, into the Euphrates at Karkeseea | 
= \bou-psera (Layard), after a course, to a great 
extent navigable, of nearly 200 miles. Sir H. 
Layard, standing on the conical lull of Koukab 
(about lat. 36° 20' long. 41°), saw the main stream 
running from the N. W. and receiving (on the N.) 
the waters of the Mygdonius (Jerujer), which 
entered it after passing Nisibis and other cities. 
Both banks are covered with mounds, doubtless 
remains of Assyrian cities. Tlie name of the 
Uahor is found in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Tiglath-pileser I. (about B.C. 1120) boasts of 
having killed ten mighty elephants in the land of 
Haran and ‘ on the banks of tlie Habor.’ Assur- 
nanr-apli (B.C. 885-860) crossed the Tigiis, con- 
quered the district of the Q^armi^ (or ffar-rit or 
Ilar^t), then marched to the Euphrates after 
subjugating the district around the moutli of the 
Habor {pidte ndr Hahur, ‘ the mouths of the 
river Habor,’ from winch it would seem that the 
river flowed into the Euphrates through several 
outlets). According to 2 K 17® 18*^ and 1 Cli 5®® it 
was to the banks of this river that Shalmaneser 
and Sargon transported the exiled Israelites. It 
is now well known that this river has nothing to 
do with the ‘Chebar’ of Ezekiel (I® etc.). The 
name Habor is perhaps of non-Semitic origin, and 
may mean * fish-river ’ {ga * fish ’ + bnr * river,’ 
Prd. Delitzsch). L A. PINCHES. 

HACALIAH (n:^'2ri, Xe\K{€)idj XcXkAs (Luc.), AxaXtJ 
AN, *A%e\id (10^), Nell P 10*, AV Hachaliah). — The 
father of Neliemiah. The meaning of the name is 
doubtful ; Wellhausen would read it as Hakkdlejah. 
(n;'7:o), i.e. ‘wait for J"’ ; cf. Is 8*"^ 64®. 

‘ H. A. White. 

HACHILAH (rrV'^q ‘dark’). — A hiding-place of 
David which was discovered to Saul by the 
Zii)hites, 1 S 23'® It was a hill (n;^3^) in S. 

J udali, on the edge of the wilderness of Ziph ; 
lying on the ‘right’ {i.e. to the south) of the desert 
{y^htmdn), according to the first of the above 
passages, or, according to the second, ‘before* 
('43**71?) the desert. It may be the hill Dahr el-kOldt 
N. of Wady el-W’ar {PEF 3fem. ii.* 313 ; Buhl, 
GAP 97). Glaser {Sldzze, ii. 326) would road 
HachUali also in 1 S 15^ instead of Havilah (nrin). 

C. K. CONDER. 


HACHMONI, HACHMONITE. — Both represent 
one and the same Heb. word uioro, but in 1 Ch 
27®- the latter is translated as a pr. name, ‘ Jehiel 
the son of Ilachmoni,’ whereas in 1 Ch 11**- Jasho- 
beam is called ‘ a Hachmonite.’ W'e should prob- 
ably render it in both cases as a gentilic name. 
In 2 S 23®, which is parallel to 1 Ch 11*^, we have 
‘the Tahchemonite ’ mornn, which is probably a 
textual error for uiornn.* (Cf. Klosterni., Driver, 
Wellhausen, Budde, Kattel, ad ll. cit., and see 
Adino, Jashobeam). J. a. Seldie. 

HADAD (Tin, nnn, *A5a5, *ABdp). — 1. Hadad was 
the supreme Baal or god of Syria (Macrob. Saturn. 

i. 23. 18). The Assyr. inscriptions, however, 
identify him with the air-god Rainman or Rimmon, 
and accordingly in Zee 12** w'e find Hadad-Riinmon, 

‘ Hadad is Rimmon.’ But it is probable that 
Rimmon in cei'tain parts of Syria represented tlie 
sun-god, and not, as in Assyria, the god of the 
atmosphere. Besides Adad or Hadad, the cuneiform 
texts give the abbreviated Dadu and Dadda as in 
use among tlie Syrians, and from certain Bab. 
contract- tablets it w'ould appear that Ben-Hadad, 
‘the son of Hadad,’ was another Syrian deity, 
who, with his father Hadad and mother Atargatis 
(Athtar-Athi), made up the usual Semitic tiinity. 
In the religions of Asia Minor the place of Ben- 
Hadad is taken by Attys, a name which may 
pel haps be the same as Hadad. 

2. (^l^) A son of Ishmael (Gn 25*® =1 Ch 1®®, AV 
Hadar). The MT is supported by the LXX (XooSdv, 
XaX5d, Xo65d5, Xovodv). The Samar. Pent, has 
nin, some MSS and the Pesh. have mn, Targ, Onk. 
has mn. 

3. A king of Edom, son of Bedad (perhaps for 
Cen-Dadi; Bu-Dadi is the name of the Can. 
governor of Yurza [now Yerzeh], S.W. of Taanach 
m the Tel el-Amaina tablets). He came from the 
city of Avith, and * biiiote Midian in the field of 
Moah’ (Gn 36®®= 1 Ch 1^"), See further, Hommel, 
AHT, 221 f. 

4. Another king of Edom (1 Ch 1®°), whose name 
is miswritten Hadar in Gn 36®®. His capital city 
was Pau. See AHT 264. 

5. A member of the royal house of Edom (1 K 

lli4ff.) escaped wdiile ‘yet a little child’ 

from the massacre of his family by Joab after 
David’s conquest of Edom. He w'as carried fir&t 
to Paran and then to Eg^'pt, "where the Pharaoh 
received liim hosiiitably, and assigned him lands 
and food. He married the Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, 
and his son Genubath was brought up as an 
Egyptian prince. After the death of David and 
Joab, Hadad returned to Edom, and there wmrked 
‘ mischief ’ to Solomon. Edom, however, continued 
to he dependent on Judah, as we learn from 1 K 
9®®, 2X3® 8®®. A. H. Sayce. 

HADADEZER ‘Hadad is a help’ (2 S 

8®**®, 1 K 11®®), wTongfy w^ritten Hadarezer in 2 S 
10*®-*®, 1 Ch 18®-®-'^*® 19*®**®. The name is the Heb. 
equivalent of the Aram. Hadadidri, which is given 
in the As=yr. inscriptions as the name of the king 
of Damascus, wdio is called Ben-Hadad ll. in the 
OT. Bricks have been found in Babylonia stamped 
with the name of Hadad-nadinakh[6s] (Hadad- 
nadin-akhi) in Gr. and Aram, letteis, which makes 
the reading of the divine name quite certain. 

Hadadezer was son of Reliob and king of Zobah 
(Assyr. Zubit§), on the eastern frontier of Hamath. 
His dominions included Damascus in the south, 
and extended to the Euphrates in the north. He 
was defeated by David ‘ as he went to recover bis 
border (or rather the pillar which marked tlie 
limits of conquest) at the river Euphrates.’ The 
Syrians of Damascus who thereupon came to bis 
assistance were also defeated, and Damasc us itself 
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was occupied by tlie Israelites. The gilded shields 
of H. were sent to Jerusalem, and large q^uan titles 
of bronze w'ere obtained by David in the cities of 
BeroLliai and Tibhatli (the Tubikhi of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and the Egyp. geographical lists). 
Toi king of Hamath, who had been at war Avith 
H., now sent an embassy to congratulate the Isr. 
monarch on his victories. At a later date, wdien 
w'ar had broken out between David and the 
Ammonites, H, despatched 20,000 footmen from 
Zobah and Beth-rehob to the help of the Ammon- 
ites, other troops being also furnished by the 
Syrian princes of Maacah and Tob. The combined 
ho^t, however, w'as amiihiiated by Joab, who pro- 
ceeded to ov’errun Ammon. H. now obtained the 
help of the Araramans on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates ; but the Syrian army, under the com- 
mand of Shobach (called Shophach 1 Cli 19^^), Avas 
utterly defeated by David at Helam, winch is 
probably the Khalman of the Assyr, inscriptions, 
usually identified with Aleppo, Josephus (AnL 
VII. vi. 3) transforms Helam into a Syrian general, 
Klialaman, and tells us that Hadadezer, under the 
nameof Hadad, was mentioned by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus in his history of Damascus. The battle of 
Helam completely broke the po\ver of Zobah, 

A. H. Sayce. 

HADADRIMMON mentioned in Zee 12^^ 

along with the valley of jMegiddon. It is commonly 
supposed to have been the place of national lamen- 
tation over tlie slaughter, by Necoh of Egypt (2 K 
23”^, 2 Cii 35-*^*^), of Josiah, the last promising king 
of Judah. Hitzig suggested {Gommentar iiber dm 
Jesaja, 1833, on 17®) that the mourning was for 
Adonis, as in Phoenicia ; and he was followed by 
Movers, Kneucker, Leyrer, W. R. Smith, and 
Merx. Baudissin (in StiicUen zur Sem. Relig,- 
gcschichte)i however, concludes to stand by the 
former position. LXX reads Koirerbs poSivos, and 
the Vulg. Adadremmon. The usual identification 
is with Rumman&h, a small village S, of Megiddo, 
and N.W. of Jmin (cf. G. A. bmith, Hist, Gsog, 
389, n. 2). 

Litbuatubb. — Baudissin, Stydien^ etc. 295 flf. ; Baethgen, 
Beitnige z. sem, Relig.-geschichts^ 75, 84, 255 (both these authors 
discuss fully the component elements of the word) ; Wellhausen, 
Klein. Proph. 192 *, W. R. Smith, ItS 392 n. ; Schrader, COT on 
Zee 12 U ; Bredenkamp, Steiner, Orelli, and Nowack in their 
Comm, on Zee, ad loe. See also the separate articles, Hadad 
and Rimmon. litA M. PRICE. 

HADAR, Gn SB’®.— See Hadab 
HADAREZER.— See Hadadezer. 

HADASHAH — A town in the Shephelali 

of Judali, Jos 15^^. Its site is unknown. 

HADASSAH (npnq ‘myrtle’). — The Jewish name 
of Esther (i.e, Pers. stdra, ‘star’). It occurs only 
inEst27. 

HADES CAiStjs, — The term used in the 

LXX and NT for the abode of the departed, the 
unseen world into which men pass at death. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence in the OT, of 
very rare occurrence in the NT. In the AV of the 
OT it is unhappily rendered by ‘hell’ (Dt 32^, 
2 S 22®, Ps 16^® 18® IlG** 139®, and often), ‘the pit’ 
(Nu 16^- and ‘ the grave ’ (Gn 37®®, 1 S 2®, Job 7® 
14^®, Ps 30® 49^^*^® etc.). The original sense of the 
English word * hell ’ appears to have been simply 
that of the hiddm^ unsocn place, and in the general 
sense of the ‘ realm of the dead ’ it occurs in the 
statements of the Creeds on the article of Christ’s 
Descent to Hell, as %vell as in old English (‘ The 
Harroiying of Hell’ in the Exeter Book; Chaucer, 
The Miileres Tale, v. 3572 ; Spenser, Son, 68). Its 
use in the AV, therefore, has been defended, e,g. 


by Bp. Horsley, on the ground that ‘ in its jirimary 
and natural sense it signilies nothing moie than 
tlie unseen and covered place’ {Serinons, ii. 20). 
But the English Revisers, recognizing the dilhculty 
of disconnecting the w'ord from its usual associa- 
tions, have displaced ‘ hell ’ by ‘ Hades ’ in the NT. 
In the OT they have atloptcd a less uniform practice. 
In the historical hooks tliey have left the rendering 
‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, and have 
placed on the margin the note ‘ Heh. Sheol,’’ to 
‘indicate that it does not signify the place cf 
burial,’ as they explain in their Preface. In the 
poetical books they usually give Sheol in the text, 
and put * the giave’ in the margin. In Is 14 they 
retain ‘hell’ in the text and give ^ Shear in the 
margin, on the ground that in that paragraph the 
word ‘ hell ’ has ‘ more of its usual sense, and is less 
liable to be misunderstood,’ while ‘ any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinctly an 
improvement would he a decided loss.’ The Ameri« 
can Revisers, however, have followed the more con- 
sistent course of giving ‘Sheol’ in the text of the 
OT, and dispensing with the variant renderings 
‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘hell’; as ‘ Hades’ is given 
by both English and American Revisers in the text 
of the NT. (See also the article on Hell.) 

The word Hades is a familiar term in classical 
Greek. It is usually supposed to be derived from 
a privative and ibuv, viaere, ‘ see,’ and hence it is 
rendered Nehicus by Hermann. This etymology 
is thought to be rendered extremely doubtful by 
the presence of the aspiration, and so Voss {Hymn 
Dem, 348) would derive the word from ddu, xdd'oo, in 
the sense of ToXvdhrTjs, der Umfasser, the ‘all- 
receiving,’ ‘all-devouring.’ Though the Attic 
form, however, was '‘Aid-rj?, the more ancient 
tonn, as generally in Homer, was 'Ai8r)s, -ao and -ew, 
which form, except in the E|)ic genitive ’Ai8m, 
occurs also in the Tragic poets. So in Milton (RL 
u. 963, 964)— 

‘ and by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon.' 

In Homer, the word (also in the form 'AX8o3V€<fi 
there, in Hesiod, and, though rarely, in the 
Tragedians) occurs only as a proper name, the 
name of the god of the nether world, Pluto; in 
Hesiod {Th. 455), the son of Kronos and Rlioia, and 
older brother of Zeus. Hence, in Homer, tlie 
forms eh ’AtSao, dv ^Atdao with or Avithout ddjuovs, 
dSjuois, in the sense of ‘ into ’ or ‘ in the lower world ’ ; 
in Attic the forms ty and eir'AcSov ; and in the NT 
the 8y JSouof the TR, and the later MSS in Ac 2^’^* 
displaced by the eh ^Srjy of the RV and the older 
MSS. Later the word became an appellative, de- 
noting the underworld itself, the habitation of the 
dead, corresponding to the Latin Orcus, Irferi, 
Infernum, Inferna. 

In the LXX and the OT Apocr. the word repre- 
sents the Heb. and sometimes other Heb. 

terms, as -in (Is 14^® 38^®), nen (Ps 93 [94]^^ 113“ 
[115^^]), ms (Pr 14“ 16*-^, Is 28“), mD (Job SS-*-*), 

(Job 38“). These latter, however, are only occa- 
sional occurrences. In the vast majority of cases 
(some 59 in the canonical books alone, and often in 
the Apocr.) ‘ Hades’ is the equivalent of and 
it carries with it the sense which that term has as 
a designation of the world beyond the grave. 

The conceptions formed of that world by different 
peoples have been very various. They nave been 
largely atfected by racial, geographical, and climatic 
circumstances, and have not been altogether con- 
stant in the history of the beliefs of the progi*essive 
eoples. By far the more prevalent, however, has 
een the idea that would most naturally occur to 
men as they looked down into the grave which hid 
their departed kinsfolk from their gaze— that of 
an underworld, the opposite in all respects of the 
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open, visible, sunlit world of activity. In various 
touiis this general conception has held the mind of 
races as different as the lusty Teutonic tribes, the 
Zulus of Africa, the savages of North and South 
America, the Samoan islanders, the Asiatic Karens, 
the Italmen of Kamschatka, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Assyi’ians, the Greeks and Ho- 
mans. It was also the popular conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Hebrew form of the idea 
had s]»ecial affinity with that of the Babylonians 
and Gieeks. In the OT, therefore, Hades ex- 
pi esses the general view of the world of the 
departed as a dark, deep underworld, in which the 
dscieased continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fulness, and the 
substantiality of real life. For the most part, too, 
in the OT it is an abode from which there is no 
return, and in which there are no moral dis- 
tinctions ; a condition involving separation at once 
from living men and from the living God ; one in 
which rich and poor, king and slave, good and 
evil, subsist together in the same inane, shadowy, 
cheerless condition, without positive reward for 
the righteous or penalty for the wicked. Though 
not without occasional hints and suggestions of 
better things, the OT, reflecting the popular 
Hebrew modes of thought on the subject, presents 
Hades neither as a distinct stadium between death 
and a larger future, nor as a scene of moral issues, 
but as the common gathering-place for the de- 
parted, into which all alike go down, beyond which 
there is nothing to be clearly seen or certainly 
looked for, and from which there is no open way of 
restoration to the old strength of life, far less any 
elevation to a new and higher life, near or afar. 

Tlie idea of Hades and tlie existence after death, 
however, did not continue to stand at this level. 
In couise of time, by the experience of faith, the 
teaching of the prophets, and the operation of 
other influences wliich we less clearly understand, 
it changed in more than one direction. The pro- 
cess is seen in the OT itself, especially in the j 
poetical books and in the writings of the prophets, 
yet in diflerent ways. In the former, faith is seen 
overleaping the dark domain of Hades, negativing 
the thought of a perpetual existence in its dreary 
and futile depths, having visions and forecasts 
of a more satisfying future (e./y. Fs 16. 17. 49. 73, 
Job 1G’*^-17^ 19-^'^^ etc.). In the latter we find 
not merely surmises and anticipations, but definite 
teaching, which grows from less to more till it 
declares the hope of a resurrection of Israel’s dead, 
and an awakening from the sleep of death to ever- 
lasting life or to everlasting contempt (Is 26^^, Dn 
12=^' ^). But that is the most that the OT books give. 

The process of change, however, went farther. 
It is reflected in the apocryphal, the rabbinical, 
and esi)ecially the apocalyptic literature. New 
ideas became connected with and the future, 
yet without settling into a uniform faith or 
obtaining general acceptance in any one mode.^ 
In some of the hooks the old conception of 
Hades is continued with little or no change 
(Sir 17-"- 28 4H, Bar 2^^ To 3®- IS^, 1 Mac 2®® 
1 1**®). In these there is little or nothing beyond a 
Bimj)le acquiescence in the fact of man’s mortality 
(Sii In others there is the hope of an 

immortality for the soul, but no certain liope of a 
resurrection of the body (Wis 2^^ 4^2. i4 153^ 

others there is the definite statement of the com- 
l)leter belief in a future life with moral issues, the 
doctrine of the bodily resurrection being in some 
cases less prominent and less distinct than that of 
a general continuance of life or return to life 
(Enoch 22^2. n 511-3 gp gpo 933^ Ps-Sol 13® etc.), 
in others more so (2 Mac 7®* ^ 12^2. 44 . Sibyll. 

1440 2^74. 275 4.J8. 229^ Bar SQ!"® 50^ 516, 2 Es 7f ). 

In others the idea that Hades is a place of relative 
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moral awards appears, though in no very definite 
or pronounced form (Wis 3^~^® 51*14 QI8-20 i-yuetc. 
compared with 3^^* 0 ]\Iac 71^- n* 14*29 12^-45 

14‘^6etc.); while in the apocalyptic books tlie pre- 
vailing conception has come to be that of an 
intermediate state, with relative rewards for tlie 
good and penalties for the evil (Enoch 10^- 22. 100* 
1037 etc., Book of Jub. 54437243 22^1 24^^ 36 ; ef. 2 Es 
7JI.35. 3t,*-3a.* 61.* 75*.ioi* etc. (James, T. and S. iii. 2) ; 
Apoc. Bar 52^"6 etc. ). In the rabbinical literature 
further developments of opinion are seen, especially 
in the direction of regarding Hades as an inter- 
mediate state with purgatorial processes for those 
of Israel and (at a later stage) with two distinct 
compartments or divisions within it — one of pre- 
liminary blessedness, and another of preliminary 
woe. Our Lord and His apostles spoke to the 
ideas which the Jews of their time had on these 
subjects as on others. Hegard must be had to this 
in interpreting the occurrences of the word Hades 
in NT. The question is, how far these modifica- 
tions of the prevalent OT idea of Hades are 
reflected in the NT ; what precise sense is to be 
attached to the term there ; and to what extent it 
has a doctrinal significance or suggests doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The small place which is given to the term 
itself, or to any equivalent for it, in the NT is the 
first thing that calls for attention. The word 
occurs only ten times in all, including parallels, 
according to the best text. It is found nowhere in 
John’s Gosjiel, the Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or the Catholic Epistles. Three of 
its occurrences are on Christ’s lips, viz. Mt 11-^ 
(with its parallel Lk 10^*) 16^^ Lk Ifi-^^. In two of 
these the word is obviously used in a figurative 
sense : in the one to express, in the case of 
Capernaum, an absolute overthrow, a liumiliation 
as deep as the former loftiness and pride had been 
great ; in the other, to express, in the case of the 
Church, a security which shall be proof against 
death and destruction. The third occurrence, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is of a 
different kind, and has even been taken to put 
imprimaiur on the Jewish idea of tAvo 
compartments in Hades, distinct from, yet near, 
one another. The point of the parable, hoAvever, 
is the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a selfish 
life. Everything else is secondary and ancillary 
to this. That being so, the use of the Avord liere is 
ethical rather than doctrinal. It does not take us 
beyond the broad fact that there is a state of being 
into Avhich men pass at death, and that the divine 
righteousness follows them thither with moral 
decisions afiectiiig their conditions there and re- 
versing antecedent estimates and circumstances. 
In the second chapter of Acts the word occurs in a 
quotation from the 16tli Psalm, and Avith an appli- 
cation of that utterance of OT faith to the case of 
Christ, His death and His resurrection ; in which, 
therefore, it has again the broad sense of the w'orld 
of the departed into which Christ passed like other 
men, though only to be raised from it. Neither 
do the passages in the Apocalypse of St. John carry 
us beyond this. In the first (P®), Avhere Christ 
claims to have ‘ the keys of death and Hades,* Ave 
have simply the declaration of His power over 
death and the habitation that receives the dead. 
His ability to deliver or bring np from these. In 
the second (6®) Ave have a personification of Hades 
as a demon folloAving Death, the rider on the pale 
horse, to deA^our those slain by him. In the third 
and fourth (20^6. wj and Hades appear again 

as demon figures, striking down and sAvaUoAving 
men, but compelled at last to render up their 
victims, and doomed themselves to be destroyed 
by Christ. In the passage in 1 Co (la®®) the reading 
in the second clause must give place to Ba^ar^. 
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We gather, in the second place, that in all the 
NT passages (except Mt Lk 10^®) Hades is 
associated with death ; that it expresses the general 
conception of tiie invisible world or abode into 
wliicli death ushers men ; and that it presents this 
habitation of the future, not as a final state, but as 
an intermediate scene of existence with relative 
moral distinctions. It appears, fuither, tliat the 
prevalent ideas connected with it, in its association 
with, death, are those of privation, detention, and 
righteous recompense, the thought of the relative 
reward of good being subordinate, if expressed 
at all, to that of the retribution of evil and to 
that of the penal character pertaining to Hades as 
the minister of death. Otherwise tlie NT Hades 
shows little or nothing of the change which had 
come upon the old conception of Sheol, or the 
world of the dead, in the course of the history of 
Jew ish thought and belief. In none of the passages 
in which the word itself occurs have we any dis- 
closures or even hints of purgatorial fires, puri- 
fying processes, or extended operations of grace. 
In none of them have we anything approaching 
the Viigilian pictuie of the underwoild, with its 
schooling in punisliment, its washing out or burning 
out of guilt, its boon of forgetfulness {uEn, vi. 
723-731, Mackail’s trans. ; cf. Conmgton’s Virgil, 

ii. 418, 419). They are silent as regards all such 
things as the Liinhus Fatrum, the Limbus In- 
fanimii, etc., of the Roman Catholic theology, the 
division of Hades into distinct sections for different 
classes of the dead, the topographical delinitions 
of the underworld in wijich both poetry and 
theology have indulged. Noi is there anything in 
them like the precise and developed doctrine of 
later times on the condition of men in the space 
behv’een death and lesurrection, or like tliose 
theories of a sleep of the soul, a ministry of Christ 
in Hades, a continuance of disciplinary processes, 
an extension of converting and restoring agencies, 
and other similar ideas, which have been connected 
with the general idea of a Status Medius in the 
theologies of vaiious Cliurches and in the systems of 
divines of different schools, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant. In its ideas and in its 
definite teaching tJie NT turns for the most jiart on 
the present life, with its moial choices and spiiitual 
responsibilities, and on the state of being that 
follows the judgment, with its final decisions. It 
makes little of the mysterious space that comes 
between the two. 

LiTKEATtmT?. — The boohs given under the article Escitatology, 
especially Bottcher, De Jvjens; Guder, Dig Lghre der 
Erhcheinung Jesu Christi unter den Todten ; Weber, Judische 
Theologie ; Hamburger, Real - Encyclopadie fur Ribel mid 
Talmud ; also Greswell, Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
pt- ii. : Uinck, Zustand nach dem Tode ; Oertel, Hades ; Craven, 
Excursus in Lange's Com, on Revelation ; Schenkel, liihellexicon ; 
Riehm, Hand m-ot terbuch des biblischen Altertuim , ; Greiner, Bib- 
lisch-theologisches Wbrterbuch. S. D. F. SALMOJTD. 

HADID (i'll?).-— Named along with Lod and Ono, 
Ezr 2^=Neh 7^’, peopled by Benjamites after the 
Captivity, Neh ll-"*^, probably to be identilied also 
with Adida of I Mac 12^ 13^**. It is the modern 
lladUheh in the low hills, about 3^ miles N.E. of 
Lydda. See SWP vol. ii. sb. xiv. ; Robinson, BRP 

iii. 143 ; Guerin, Judie, i. 320 ; Buhl, GAP 197. 

, C. R. CONDER. 

HADLAI An Ephraimite, 2 Ch 28^“. See 

Genealcgy. 

HADORAM (D'lhn). — 1. The fifth son of Joktan 
(Gn 10“^ B 'Odoppd, 1 Ch 1“^ A Ke5ou/)di'), and so pre- 
sumably the name of a Yemenite district or tribe 
not otherwise known. It has been conjectured 
that the "ABpafurai (Ptol. vi. 7. 10) or the Atramitm 
(Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30) are here referred to, but the 
latter are probably to be identilied with the people 


of Hadramaut (see Dillm. ad loc.n and art. Hazar- 
MAVETH). 

2. The son of Tou king of Hamath, who was 
sent by his father on an embassy to David after 
the latter’s victory over Hadadezer king of Zobah 
( 1 Ch 18“*). In the parallel passage 2 S 8^* Ton is less 
correctly given as Toi (Tn for ^;;n), while Hadoram 
wrongly appears as Joram (d'jv) : the LXX, how- 
ever, gives 'leddovpdp, and in 1 Cli 18^** T5oi//jad/^, 

3. In 2 Ch 10^® Hadoram (ciin) is given as the 
name of the superintendent of the levies in the 
leign of Rehoboam. The parallel passage 1 K 12^^ 
ha^t pre.served the more correct form Adoram (oinx), 
while the LXX (to 1 Ch) has the fuller form 
Adoniram {'A5 covet pap,). See Adoniram, and cf. 
Driver, Text of Sam. 2G7. J. F. Stenning, 

HADHACH Assyr. IlatariJcka). — Tho 

cai)ital of a region in Syria, and a place of import- 
ance in the times of lizziah and liis successors. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
in Zee 9 ^ ; but in that one place it is made 
emphatic. The Hand of Hadracli’ is there men- 
tioned as having the same interest with Damascus, 
and as in relations with ‘ all the tribes of Israel,’ and 
with Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, the several Philistine 
peoples, the sons of Javan, Egypt, and especially 
Assyria. 

The Assyr. records for a certain period promi- 
nently mention Hadiach in connexion with 
Damascus, Arpad, Hamath, Samaria, Judali, 
though they give no details. Assur-dan ill. made 
an expedition thither in his first year, B.C. 772, 
another in his eighth, and another in his eighteenth 

ear. Hadr.ach is mentioned in inscriptions that 

ear the name of Tiglath-pileser (B.C. 745-727), and 
in others which Assyriologists attribute to Tiglath- 
pileser, though the fragments of them now known 
do not bear his name. The peiiod is that in which 
the ‘shepherds’ of Israel were Zechariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and Hoshea; when 
the realm of Jeroboam ii., including the peoples 
from the Mediter. to the Euphrates, was falling 
to pieces before the Assyrian. The Assyr. kings 
speak of themselves as overthrowing a coniederacy, 
headed by Uzziah of Judah, and extending as far 
as Hamath. At different times in this period they 
deported Israelites from the northern tribes, and 
from east of Joidan (1 Ch 5®* ^8, 2 K 15-^). 

Apparently, the identification of Hadracb with 
Qatari kka is beyond doubt, and the WTiter of this 
prophecy had this period in mind, whatever bearing 
these facts may have on the various critical and 
historical questions that arise (see Schrader, KAT^ 
453, and Del. Paradies, 279). 

W J Beecher 

HAFT. — ‘ The haft of a knife, that whereby you 
have or hold it,’ says Trench {Study of Words, 303) ; 
and the t^vvo w'ords are no doubt etymol. connected, 
but the connexion is not q^uite so immediate. 
Haft occurs once in AV, Jg ‘ And the haft also 
went in alter the blade ’ (3>*5n, the hilt of a sword, 
or handle of a knife). Wyc. (who has ‘ pommel ’ 
here, [1388, ether hilte\) uses ‘ haft’ in Dt 19® ‘ tlie 
yren, slipt of fro the haft, smytith his freend, ani 
sleetli’ (1388, ‘helve’). Cf. also Gower, Corfess^ 
AmantiSi iv, — 

‘But yet ne fund I nought the haft, 

Which might unto the blade accorde.* 

J. Hastings. 

HAGAB (3311, Ezr 2^*. — His descendants 

were among the Nethinim who returned from 
Babylon ^vith Zeruhbabel. The name, with that 
preceding it in Ezr, is absent from the parallel list 
m Nell 7, the loss being apparently due to the 
similarity between the names Hagabah and 
Hagab. It appears in 1 Es as Accaba. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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HAGABA 'Aja^d B, 'Ayya^d A), Neh — 
The head of another family of Nethiniin who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 

HAGABAH (-“raaq, *A 7 ajSd).-~The slightly dififerent 
form in which the last-mentioned name appears in 
the parallel list in Ezr 2^^ In 1 Es 5 -® it becomes 
Aggaba (AV Graba, B* om., A*Ayya^d), 

HAGAR (n:n ‘flight,’ ‘emigration’). — i. The 
Narratives. — H agarwas the name of an Egyptian 
woman (Gn 16’ 2 P) in the service of Sarai. The 
fact that she is expressly called an Egyptian has 
given rise to the conjecture that she was one of 
the ‘ maidservants ’ who were presented by Pharaoh 
at the time when the Egyptian king ‘entreated 
Abraham well’ for Sarai’s sake ( 12 ’^*). It would 
ajipear that Hagar stood in that intimate relation 
with Sarai which we lind occupied bj^' the maid- 
servants of Eebekah (24^^) and of Leah and Rachel 
(. 2924 - J 9 )^ She was the property of her mistress, not 
of her master ; and Sarai finding that in the course 
of nature she could herself have no hope of having 
cliildren, proposed that Abraham should take 
Hagar as his concubine. Hagar being Sarai’s 
•roperty, Sarai would claim Hagar’s children as 
ler own (cf. Rachel and Leah in 30^-^). Accord- 
ingly, Hagar became Abraham’s concubine; and, 
finding herself with child, appears to have suffered 
herself to indulge in expressions of exultation, as 
if of triumph over a defeated rival. The true wife 
and the servant concubine, in their jealousy and 
hatred, present a picture of Bedawtn tent-life, true 
enough to facts, however repugnant to Western 
ideas. Sarai bitterly resented the insult, and com- 
plained to Abraham. The patriarcli resigned all 
claim over his concubine ; he refused to interfere 
himself, and handed Hagar over to the tender 
mercies of Sarai. Sarai’s harshness enraged Hagar ; 
and the latter, goaded to desperation, fled from her 
mistress into the wilderness. The wilderness of 
Shur ‘before (f.c. E. of) Egypt ’ represents probably 
the desert region of Jtfar between Philistia and 
the E. borders of Egj’-pt proper (cf. Ex 15*^-). Pre- 
sumably, Hagar bethought herself of fleeing to her 
native country ; for through this desert passed the 
usual caravan route to E^ypt. While she was 
resting by a spring in the desert the Ancrel of J" 
appeared to her (v.'^) ; bade her return to her 
mistress and be submissive to her; he also en- 
couraged her by telling her of the son that should 
be born to her; his name was to be Ishmael; lie 
would be as iintameablo as a wild ass ; he 'would 
be at war with all men ; ‘ in the sight of all his 
brethren’ should he live (not merely," ‘to the E. of 
them,’ 'iS’Vy) his wild, independent, defiant life. 
Hagar, according to the Hebrew tradition, gave 
the name Bcer-lahai-roH to the spring, because as 
the angel departed she realized who he was ; and 
she looked after him who had seen her in her 
affliction and had comforted her. ‘ The >vell of the 
living one who .sees me’; this was the popular 
interpretation of the name of the well in after- 
times associated with the vision granted to Hagar 
[see Beer-lahai-roi]. ‘Tlie BedaAvtn even yet 
associate with Hagar’s name a well a considerable 
distance south of Beerslieha in Miiweilih, one of 
the principal stations on the caravan road, and also 
a rock dwelling, Bait Hagar, in the neighbour- 
hood ’ (Dillmann, in loc.). Hagar w^as obedient to 
the vision, and returned to her mistress. The 
birth of Ishmael is recorded in the brief extract 
from P (16’®), which also mentions that Abram was 
then eighty-six years old. Eleven years had passed 
since the call of Abram. 

Nothing more is related of Hagar until the 21st 
ehapter, where we are told of the birth of Isaac 
)vv.’’’^). On the occasion of the festival which w^as 


held perhaps two or three years later (see Del tzsch 
and Dillmann, in loc.)^ Sarah saw Hagar’s son ‘play- 
ing’ (pa^p, not ‘mocking’ or ‘ persecuting,’ as no 
object is expressed); and her maternal jealousy 
took fire. She \vas seized piohably with a diead 
lest the inheritance should pass to the son ot tlie 
concubine. She demanded from Abraham the 
expulsion of Hagar and her hoy. The demand, to 
Abraham’s credit, displeased him sorely. But 
God spake to him, apparently at night ; hade him 
sacrifice his fatherly feelings, and obey Sarali’s 
w'ord. Abraham the next morning took bread and 
a skin of w^ater, and gave them over, with the lad, 
to Hagar, who was thus sent forth a homeless 
w’andcrer into the wdldeiness of Beersheba, in the 
neighbourhood of Ayhich Abraham presumably w'as 
encamped ( 2 H'*‘ ^ 22 ’*^). According to this tradition 
Ishmael was still a child, and was soon w^orn out. 
The w'ater-skin was quickly emptied ; Hagar laid 
the child down under a bush (vd®) ; she saw there 
w as no hope for his life unless she could find w’ater ; 
in despair, and so that she might not witness his 
dying agonies, she retired a bowshot’s distance. 
It was then that God heard the voice of the lad 
(not of his mother) ; and the angel of God called to 
Hagar, and encouraged her. The boy was not to 
die, but to live. ‘ Arise, lift up the boy, take fast 
hold of him by thy hand ; for I w’ill make of him 
a great nation.’ Then God ojiened her eyes ; she 
saw', w'hat before she had not perceived, a w'ell of 
w'ater close at hand ; she filled the empty skin 
with W'ater, and gave her boy to drink. He re- 
vived, and grew to be a strong man, a famous 
archer. He dw'elt in the desei t of Paran ; and liis 
mother, herself an Egyptian, took for him an 
Egyptian w'ife (v.-’). 

The purpose which was served by the preser- 
vation of these tw'o narratives was probably a 
different one in each case. In ch. 16 w'e have a 
tradition the preservation of w'hich in the Book of 
Genesis seems to be due to the fact that (1) it 
illustrated the varied trials to which Abraham’s 
faith and patience w'ere subjected before the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise w’as granted ; ( 2 ) it 
proclaimed the futility of the human endeavours 
to compass by human means that wliich could only 
be accomplished in accordance with the divine 
purpose. To every Israelite it also emphasized the 
fact that the chosen family had been piovidentially 
watched over from its very beginnings ; the 
humblest members of the liousehold received the 
blessing of the divine Vision. In ch. 21 we have 
a smiilar thought; but here the separation of 
Hagar from the tent of Abraham is due, not to a 
voluntary flight, but to an express divine oracle. 
Undoubtedly, too, this story reflects the pride of 
the people in tlie purit ; of their descent. The 
nations around Palestine were, according to the 
popular Hebrew' belief, all of them offshoots from 
the family of Abraham ; but the stock of typical 
patr.archal Israel had no contamination from 
Canaan or from Egypt. 

There w'as, however, another side to the naiTa- 
tives. It cannot hut have struck the Israelite 
reader that the first mention of ‘ the Angel of J"” 
(IC^) is in connexion with the manifestation to 
Hagar, this despised Egyptian concubine. The 
light ^ ad r&velationem gentium^ had begun to 
shine; and the story of Hagar is the lirst of a 
remarkable series in which appear Tamar, Rahah, 
Ruth, and Naaman. Thus the story of Hagar is a 
siriking instance, on the very threshold of the 
history of the Covenant People, of that wider and 
more generous view of divine mercy wiiich was 
oidinarily ignored by popular Hebrew particu- 
larism. 

The name Hagar in Arabic denotes a ‘ ifugitive.* 
The w'ord is familiar to us in Hegira^ the * epoch- 
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making ’ flight of Mohammed. Some have thought 
that the biblical narratives of Hagar (‘flight’) and 
Ishmael (‘God heareth’) have been expanded out 
of a mere play upon the words; others have 
thought that the original names may have been 
adapted so as to correspond with the distinctive 
incidents of well-known primitive narratives, and 
that thus the tradition of actual facts has been 
made to serve the additional purpose of accounting 
for the origin of neighbouring tribes. It cannot 
be doubted that the narratives represent an early 
Israelite belief that the mountain iribes and clans 
on the south and south-east frontier of Palestine 
were descended from the same Hebrew stock, from 
the same Semitic group, as Israel. The Lsliinaelite 
Bedawfn were regarded as sons of Abraham, but 
as of inferior caste ; and Hagar supplied the recol- 
lection of a tradition that they were also connected 
with Egypt. Renan [Hist, of Isr. i. 81 n., Eng. tr.) 
would derive the name Hagar from the Arabic 
hagar ( = a rock), ‘by the primitive equivalence of 
n and n ’ ; he regards Hagar as the personification 
of the tribes of Arabia Petrma, and apparently 
derives the story of Hagar from the resemblance 
of the two words meaning ‘ rock ’ and ‘ fugitive.’ 

ii. Sources of the Narratives. — The story of 

Hagar is to be found in two passages in Genesis, 
the one ch. 16, the other ch. The former 

assage is almost entirely derived from J (the 

ahwist narrative), the only exceptions being 
yy la. 3. 15.16^ which are from P (the Priestly Narra- 
tive, so also 25*-), and vv.**- which are probably 
from the Redactor. The latter passage is entirely 
from E (the Eloliist narrative). The t\vo passages 
furnish material for instructive comparison. In 
both eases we have a tradition respecting Hagar, 
a concubine of Abraham. In the earlier chapter 
she flies from her mistress ; in the later she is 
expelled by Abraham at Sarah’s demand. In^both 
traditions a divine manifestation is granted to her 
in the wilderness. In ch. 16 (J) it is ‘ the Angel of 
JHVII’ who appears to her ‘in the wilderness, by 
the fountain i]'U) in the way to filiur’ (16®). In 
ch. 21 (E) it is God [Elohim) who hears her child 
'Weeping, and ‘the Angel of God’ [Elohim] who 
-speaks to her, and she sees ‘a well of water’ 
!(£3 "d nx 2 ). In ch. 16 (J) Hagar is the ‘handmaid’ 
((no??') of Sarai ; in ch. 21 (E) she is the ‘bond- 
woman’ (n 7 i<). In ch. 16** (J) Hagar’s son is to be 
.caviled Islimaol because J" had heard her ‘afflic- 
tion’; in cli. 21**^ (E) ‘God heard the voice of the 
lad.’ 

It is possible, if 16®* be an addition by R, that 
the J tradition regarded Ishmael ‘ as horn and bred 
in the desert,’ and did not record the return of 
Hagar to the tent of Abraham (Kittel). It was, 
however, necessary to introduce tlie mention of her 
return in order to account for the E tradition of 
cli. 21. 

It will be observed that, according to P, Ishmael 
was fourteen years old when Isaac was born (Gn 
jQi. 3. 15. 16 21 ^ 1 . 3-oj. languajje used of 

Hagar (2P-2i) would imply that Ishmael was still 
a child. 

iii. References TO Hagar by St. Paul and 
Philo. — St. Paul, in his Epistle to tlie Galatians 
(4^), makes an allegorical use of the story of 
Hagar. ‘Hagar, the bondwoman,’ is set over- 
against ‘Sarah, the freewoman’; ‘Ishmael, the 
child after the flesh,’ against ‘Isaac, the child of 
the promise.’ St. Paul is presenting the antitliesis 
of ‘the old covenant’ and ‘the new,’ ‘the earthly 
Jerusalem’ and ‘ the heavenly.’ Sinai, the moun- 
tain of the law, which was in Arabia, the dwelling- 
place of ‘ the son of Hagar’ (Bar 3), is set over- 
against Mount Sion, the mountain of gracious 
promise, the home of the true Israel (see Lightfoot 
on 4®*). 


This allegorical treatment of the story of Hagai 
corresponded to the labbmic method cf teaching in 
the apostle’s time. St. Paul’s expansion of the 
story {i8icjK€v top kcltcl TTPevfia) reproduced the tradi- 
tional Jewish feeling (cf. Bereshith Hahba^ 53. 15) 
of hostility towards the Arab tribes, whose constant 
inroads upon the southern frontier of Judaea 
seemed to repeat the conduct of Ishmael towards 
Isaac. The Hagar enes mentioned in Ps 83‘*, I Ch 
510.19 20 ^ were regarded as typical members of this 
group of ho.^tile clans. (These tribes -Nvere possibly 
the same as the ’Aypatot, who are mentioned by 
Eratosthenes in Stiabo, XVI. iv. 2, p. 737, as 
dwelling in the northern part of Arabia). St. 
Paul, in his leference to the Hagar narrative, 
frankly uses it as an allegory (Gal 4-“*) ; and, as in 
at least one other instance (1 Co 10**), he does 
not shrink from employing for his purpose the 
‘Haggadic’ expansion of the original version. 

Philo allegorizes the narrative in various passages, 
notably in De Chernbitn, I. i. 139 ; De Corgr. Erud. 
grat, II. i. 500. Abraliam represents the human 
soul searching after true wisdom and divine know- 
ledge. He is united first to Sarai, the sovereign 
viitue (^ 6.pxov(TCL dperrj), but from her he has no 
ofispring ; he has not progressed sufficiently to win 
spiritual advantage. At her bidding ho next 
unites himself to Hagar the Egyptian— who repie- 
sents secular learning, the necessary training of 
the intellect (ret- iTriliPujia '’Ayap 7rpo7rat5ei/gara), 
This union is at once fruitful ; and its issue is 
Ishmael, who represents sophistry — Hagar [r) /Macros 
Aral iyKdK\Los Traidda) and Ishmael (6 ixocpLaTTjs) must 
both be driven forth to make way for the reunion 
with the true virtue which abufes forever 111 the 
home of the human soul. The name Hagar he 
interprets by 7 rapoh") 70 -t? ( = ‘ sojourning ’), as if it 
were connected with gcr [De Congr. Erud. grat. i. 
52U), ‘a sojourner’ ; cf. irapoiKd cro^t^ ou KaroiKet [De 
sacrifice Abells ei Caini, § 10. i. 170). 

iv. Later Traditions.— Jewish tradition ex- 
panded and embellished the story in a variety of 
ways. In ch. 16 ‘the desert of IShiir’ appears as 
‘tlie desert of JCagra’ in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jerusalem. In ch. 21 the Targum of rJerusalem 
adds that Abraham dismissed Hagar ‘ with a letter 
of divorce.’ The Targums of Jonathan ancl rJenis. 
in 25* identify Ketuiali with Hagar, ‘who had 
been bound (rt. ktiy n-iiap) to him from the begin- 
ning’; so also Kashi. Rashi, in his commentary 
on 6 *, records the belief that Hagar was a ilaughter 
of Pharaoh, who, after seeing the wonders that 
had been done for Sarah, declared that it was 
better for his daughter to be a boiulservant in the 
hou.se of Abraham than a mistress in the palace of 
another. Commenting on 21 ®, he records the 
Jewish interpretation mentioned by Jerome in his 
Qiicest. ad Genasim, according to which Ishmaers 
‘playing’ was a form of ‘idolatry’ (cf. Ex 32®). 
Again, on v.***, he says, ‘Abraham put Ishmael on 
Hagar’s shoulder ; for Sarah had overlooked liim 
w'itli an evil eye, and he had been seized with fever 
so that he could not walk.’ 

One of the Jewish derivations of Hagar’s name 
is based upon a play on the words tijk nh ‘here is 
thy wage.’ 

‘The Moslems naturally modify the biblical 
account in favour of their own nation ; they con- 
tend that Hagar was Abraham’s lawful wife, and 
that Ishmael obtained, therefore, as his eldest son, 
the extensive tracts of Arabia, whilst the younger 
son, Isaac, received only the limited territory of 
Canaan ; that Hagar was born at Parma, then the 
capital of Egypt and the residence of the Pharaohs, 
but that she died at Mecca, and was buried in the 
precincts of the temple of the Caaba’ (Kaliscb on 
Gn 16*‘**, quoting D’llerbelot, BibL Orient, p. 420). 

Buxtorf (in nis Lexicon Chald, Talmud, ei 
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Eabhin., Basle, 1639, s.v. n^n) says, ‘ Judsei hodie 
Ungaros sic vocant, quasi Hagrios vel Hagarios 
Tnicas autem Ismrelitas vocant. Hinc PsaL 83 
pro □”i:n in Targum est 'Knjjqn Ungari.’ 

H. E. Ryle. 

HAGARENES. — See Hageites. 

HAGGADA.— See Talmud. 

HAGGAI (’an * festal,’ LXX *A.yyato?, cf. nun 2 S 
S'* ; Plicen. un, nan, CIS Ixvii. 1 ; Pahnyr. iaan, 
Vogu6, 6 1 a). — Tlie prophet whose jirophecies are 
contained in the book which bears his name. His 
first prophecy is dated the 2nd year of Darius, 
i.e. B.C. 520 ; his main purpose was to rouse t,he 
community of the leturned exiles to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A . Historical Ixteoductiok.— The high hopes 
'svith which the Jewish exiles started home from 
Babylon in 536 were not destined to be fulfilled in 
the early years of the Return. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to restore the ruined temple to its 
former glory, the Ben6 hag-Golali (‘sons of the 
Captivity’) were obliged to content themselves 
with setting up the altar of burnt-offering (Ezr 
3-^*, confirmed by Hag 2^'*). It is possible that the 
foundations of the temple were formally laid ; * 
but the great work of restoration remained un- 
accomplished for the next sixteen years. Various 
causes contributed to this state of inaction. During 
the fifty years of the Captivity the Judiean exiles 
had lived without temple and altar, and no doubt 
many felt that delay in restoring them need nob 
involve serious damage to religion. The more 
enthusiastic party would probably have nia<le 
some effort but for the series of disasters which 
fell ui)on the Jewish community. There was, 
first of all, the active hostility of the neighbouring 
Samaritans; the firm refusal of whose plausible 
offer to assist in the building turned them into 
the implacable foes of Jerusalem (Ezr 4^"®). Then 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in 527 must 
have brought with it great suffering for the Jewish 
colonists ; no peace or security was possible while 
Palestine was being overrun by the vast hordes of 
the Pei sian army on their way to Egypt (see Zee 
8^^ Hag 1®). A succession of bad seasons fol- 
lowed ; the land suhered from prolonged drought ; 
harvest and vintage failed ; the fortunes of the 
colony sank to their lowest ebb (Hag 1®* 2^®* 

In Jerusalem itself some of the old social abuses 
made their appearance; luxury and self-seeking 
among the wealthier classes took the place of zeal 
for the cause of religion (Hag U* *'). The leaders 
of the community did nothing, the first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, and the great object of the 
Return remained unaccomplished.^ Meanwhile 
imjiortant events were taking place in the Persian 
empire. During the early years of his reign (521- 
515) Darius w’as engaged in a desperate struggle to 
secure the kingdom he had won. Province after 
province revolted ; rehellions broke out every- 
where, now in the veiy heart of the empire, now- 
in its farthest extremities. While Darius was 
suppressing the Bal)ylonian usurper Nidintuhel, 
Elam and the neighbouring countries attempted 
to throw off the Persian yoke. At the beginning 
of 520 Darius subdued Babylon, and then marched 
against the Median pretender Phraortes ; but 
before this campaign was over, Babylon revolted 

* All contemporary authorities give the 2nd year of Darius, 
the 16th of the Return, 520, as the date of the foundation 
of the temple, Hag 2^5 18, Zee 89, Ezr 16. The account of 
the laying of the foundations in the 2nd year of the Return, 
535, contained in Ezr 38-i5>, belongs to a later document, written 
about 200 years after the events narrated- It is possible that 

this later account may have some historical basis ; there may 
have been a purely formal foundation, siich as Haggai and 
Zwshariali could entirely disregard. See Driver, LOT^ 647. 


a second time.* It seemed like a vast upheaval of 
the heathen world, a shaking of the heavens and 
earth. There were still prophets in Jerusalem 
who could read the signs of the times, and they 
were not slow to grasp the hearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests which they had at 
heart. The central authority was weakened, the 
original permit of Cyrus had not been repealed : 
now_ was the opportunity for a religious and 
patriotic enterprise. Haggai came forward in 520 
—and Zechariah was soon by his side — with the 
divine command to start at once upon the re- 
building of the temple. The neglect of this first 
duty, so the prophet insists, has been the cause of 
all the recent misfortunes ; but when once it has 
been discharged the divine blessing will descend, 
and the glorious promises of the great pro]»liet of 
the Restoration {e,g. Is 00) will be fiilhiled at 
last. There will be a shaking of heaven and 
earth ; the powers of the heathen kingdoms will 
be overthrown ; and Zerubbabel, the treasured 
and chosen of J", will be preserved for the great 
liereafter. The prophet’s appeal was addressed 
primarily to Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and 
religious leaders of the community, and it pro- 
duced the desired effect. The work of rebuilding 
was taken vigorously in hand ; and four years later 
(516) the temple was solemnly dedicated (Hag 1^-*^* 
2»- Zee 89, Ezr 5*^- O*-**!^ 1 Es 6^ 1% 

B. The Prophecies. — The prophecies of 
Haggai are arranged in four groups, each one 
headed by the date on which it was delivered. 
They cover a period of four months, from September 
to December of the year 520. f 

i. First prophecy: September; Haggai 

comes forward on the 1st of the month, perhaps 
because there would tlien be a gathering of the 
people to celebrate the festival of the new moon. 
He addresses Zerubbabel by his Babylonian title 
of Fehah (‘ governor’), and Joshua by his new title 
of High Piiest (lit. ‘great priest’; before the 
Exile it was ‘chief,’ lit. ‘head priest,’ or ‘the 
priest’), because as official leaders of the com- 
munity they were principally to blame for the 
neglect of ' religious and patriotic duty. He 
denounces the popular excuse that the time had 
not yet come Z for the temple to be built. ‘ The 
fact IS, you have thought more of your own com- 
fort than of God’s glory, and built your own 
houses in a fashion which recalls the luxury of 
your forefathers (IK 6® 7^ Jer 22*-*), while you 
liav’e allowed the temple to lie in ruins. Consider 
your ways ! look back at the experiences of the 
past six-teen years, and learn the lesson of the 
disappointment, misery, and insecurity you have 
suffered. Consider your ways ! think of your 
present state of inaction. If you wouhl regain 
the favour of God,§ go up to the mountains and 
fetch timber, and begin at once to build tlie 
House. The drought, the had harvests, the dis- 

* See the great Behistun inscription of Darius, Records of the 
Past, i. 107-130. 

tin the pre-exilip period the year veus reckoned from 
autumn to xiutumn ; but during the Exile a change of reckon- 
ing occurred, prob. due to Babylonian influence, and the year 
ran from spring to s'pring (see Ex 123), i,e. Apnl-April. The 
old Heb. names of the months were dropped, and at first the 
months were known by numbers, as in Hag% Zee; then the 
Bab. names of the months were gradually introduced as in 
Zee, Ezr, Neh. See Wellh. Proleg.s IIQ ; Benzinger, llebr. Arch, 
201 ; Nowack, Lehrb. Bebr. Arch. i. 218 f. ; and art. Time. 

t In 13 the text must be corrected to make sense ; see VSS 
and RVm. The first ng * time,’ is not given by VSS ; it must 
either be struck out, or pointed ‘ now,’ or corrected to 
‘yet.* 

§ In commenting on the form of the word * and I will be 
glorified,’ v.8 for miSN), the Talm. says, ‘There are five 

points in which the first temple differed from the second ; they 
are the ark and the mercy-seat and the cherubim, the fire, and 
the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Tummim. 
Talm. B. Yoma 216. 
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ea^es of the past seasons, are nothing hut a punish- 
ment* * * § for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
diity.’ The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slumbering energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in the 
House of J".t This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, i.e. little more than three weeks 
after Haggai first came forward. 

ii. Second prophecy : October ; 2^"®. In spite of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad- 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda- 
tions, a feeling of despair began to damp the 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enough to recollect the former 
tem])le circulated depressing comparisons: ‘This 
new temple will never be like the old one.’^ To 
arrest the spread of this despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
regrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J" was still present 
with His people ; § and the time was fast approach- 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious career. 
The completion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution i 
in the Gentile world. Then this very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled mth 
the treasures of the Gentiles. |1 That day would 
see the long - delayed fulfilment of the great 

romises ; IF and then there would be no comparison 

etween the first temple and the second, for the 
glory of the latter House would far excel the glory 
of the former. 

iii. ^ Third prophecy : December ; 2^®'^®. On this 
occasion Haggai came before the people with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much still to depress the spirit of the builders 

• In v.io the second word * for your sake/ is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the first In v.i2 the second 

‘their God,’ is rendered by LXX, Syr. Vulg. ‘unto 
them/ Dn'7ti, which is to be preferred. 

+ V.iJi is suspicious ; it interrupts the connexion between 
V.13 and V.14; and‘it is not in Haggai’s style, e.g. for '' !|5s**?p 
H. writes for he writes v.i2. See 

Bdhme, ZATW vii 215 ; Stade, GF/ii. 114 n.; Wellh. SMz, u. 
Vorarb. v. 169 ; Nowack, Kl, Proph. 305. The last part of the 
verse may ha\'e been taken from 2'i. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that Hag’gai, like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an angel in human form. See Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Bened. 1704, tom. iii. p. 1091, and Cyril Alex. Opera, 
ed. 1638, tom. iii. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

X The parallel account in Kzr 3i2 refers to the second year of 
the Return. But as Ezr was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not impossible that the ‘ weeping of 
the old men ’ really belongs to this occasion (so the .contem- 
porary authorities. Hag 23, Zee 4i0), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misapprehension. 

§ The first part of v.« down to ‘ Eg^Tpt ’ scarcely makes 
grammar (RVm has to insert ‘Remember’), and interrupts 
the context. LXX omits. Prob. a marginal gloss, which has 
crept into the text. ‘My spirit abideth in the midst of you* 
(Zee 46) will thus follow ‘ I am with vou.’ 

II In V.7 translate ‘and the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.’ The word rinan is sing., hut collective in mean- 
ing, and so construed with a plur. vb.; cf. Is 61 iS. The con- 
struction is rightly understood by LXX rot ixXsxtcc, 

Pesh. Targ. Ital. Old interpreters referred the verse directly 
to the Messiah, e.g. Vulg. et veniet desideratus citnctis genti- 
hm, and Jerome,^ Coymnent. in loc. This tr" is not correct, hut 
the verse is Slessianic, in the same sense as Is 09. 

f Such as Mic 4i % Is 22 3 605-7. ii. 13 17 616, Jer ,317 ; cf. Zee 2li 
822, To 145. ^ Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Jlessianic 
era wll begin mimediately after the great upheaval which Is 
to follow the completion of the temple. In v.9 T.v x begins a 
newjentence with ‘ And^ in this place . . ./ adding xet) s}py,yftv 

vrtpi'Toha-iv Tetyr) ra toS a.vee,<rTyierott tov yctiv rcvroii, 

which Wellh. {Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 1^9) ingeniously reproduces by 
mn ^Tnn caip*? TiD*n ‘?n rivijj? K’ai (cf. 1 Ch ns, ex 918, 
Ps 1227), ‘ and rest of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise 
up this temple. The sentence is so peculiar that it is difficult 
to regard it as a mere addition of LXX ; at the same time it is 
not easy to see why it should have dropped out of the MT It 
is not required to complete the sense of the passage. 


besides the discouraging comparisons of tlioscj who 
could not look beyond the glories of the past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the in.spiring hopes of the prophet. The 
general state was one of misery, not far from 
famine. The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce from the land. 
The seed lay useless in the barns ; it was im- 
possible to sow it in the sun-parclied earth; tlie 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.'®). And 
yet, said the people, is not the land lioly. the 
favoured soil of J"’ Has He not idedgcd Hia 
promise to it ? Is not His altar here ? 

To show the falseness of thi.s reasoning, whicJi 
argued that because the land was holy therefore it 
must be fruitful, Haggai asks the priests for in- 
struction {torah) on a ceremonial point ; their 
reply suggests the true principle. The contagion 
of holiness i.s transmitted only slightly, if at all 
(Lv while uncleanness has a far-reaching 

efiect (Lv 7^^ Nu 19-^}. Altar* and sacrifices 
avail nothing while the people neglect tlieir first 
duty. To allow the temple to lie in ruins is tlie 
guilt which taints everything ; the blight which 
rests upon the land is a proof and puni.shment of 
their uncleanness.t But now that tliey have set 
to work in earnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.i^),^: better days will follow. The seed 
is in the barns — it shall yield a harvest ; the vines 
and the fig-trees, as yet unfruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil ; and God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v.^®). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as iii. The 
prophet turns from the people to the prince, and 
addresses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast upheaval 
which is to accompany the approaching judgement,§ 
Zerubbabel will remain unshaken. As tlic repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes, |i he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per- 
petuity of his race. IF Under Persian domination 
the piophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. It is the main heads of his discourses, 
rather than the discourses themselves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the style of Haggai is monotonous and prosaic. 
He is fond of repetitions, e.g, the reiterated * Con- 

* In V.14 ‘ there ’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (Ezr 33)^ LXX adds at the end of the verse inxtv rm 

Xvipt.p.ci.Tiuy etvTMH tSv cpDptvSiv, c,'Buyvi^%o‘ovTOc.i asr? Ttpatrw^ou trovoav 

otiiruv. Hot) Iptia-UTi iv rfCXoti? exty^oyroiff. So Ital. But first clause 
is a corrupt reading of Dpnp^ jy' as Dpnp^ and 
does not belong to this place : the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context ; the third is taken from Am 51® (Wellh. rn loo.). 

t V.ld * From this day and upwards ’ ; the latter word points 
to the future (cf. 1 S 16^3 etc.) ; but before giving a promise for 
the future (v.i9) the prophet recalls, in. a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 years (vv.l«- 17) as a warning. In v.l? 
the words '7N pX are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 
'bx Dnnd * and ye did not turn unto me ’ (Am 43, from 
which other expressions in this verse are taken). 

X V.I8 the meaning is, ‘ Consider, from this day and onwards, 
nay, start from the day whep the foundations were laid four 
months ago; J'^’s blessing will date from the time 'when the 
work began.’ The date in v.l8 is avvkward and unnecessary ; 
perhaps inserted by a reader^ from v.io. 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.22 ; 
Wellh. suggests ‘ shall fall.’ 

II What Haggai hints, Zechariah makes more explicit ; Zeruh- 
babel is to be the Messianic king of the future (Zee 3^ 6®^-). 

^ ^ ‘ For the si^et,’ cf. Jer 222®, Ca 86, Sir 49ih The authen- 
ticity of VV.20-2S has been questioned by Bbhme {ZATW vii. 
215 ff.) on the ground of {at) certain differences of style, e.g. v.20 
‘the word of F' came unto H.’ instead of the usual ‘ the word of 
. the hand of H. the prophet,’ and (i3) the repetitioi) 

the prophecy in 26b 7a. With re^rd to («) cf. v.l® and Jer 
4613 MX and LXX ; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
sentences have been handed down. With regard 
TO (JS), the prophecy does not go beyond prophetic thought in 
Haggai’s time ; and as it is addressed to Zerub. alone (hence 
v.20) the repetition is natural, and form? a fitting concl ision 
to the book. 
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Bider your ways/ ‘ saith J" of hosts ’ (2’’®* ^), and 
the repeated address to Zeruhbabel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is capable 
of liner writing, e.(/. 22 _ Compared 

with his colleague Zechariah, Haggai shows less 
freedom^ and v^ariety in his description of the 
Messianic age. Both prophets belong to the period 
of the decline of prophecjr. They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift does not possess 
the direct and cojuous inspiration of the eailier 
prophets^ ; for they are careful to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J", In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeiemiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
})crsonalities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, are well known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which \vas the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de- 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moial 
reformation ; tlie prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. But after 
the Exile the conditions were altered ; tendencies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we lind that the main interest of Haggai is 
centred in the temple, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised iii^ urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post -exilic period.’* 
Different circumstances call'ed for a different form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Haggai, and of the religious 
teachers who followed him, to meet these problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Isiael in accordance 
■with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Haggai (with 
Zechariah, Malaclii, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue : see Talm. JBada Bathra^ fol. locc, 
with Kashi’s comment. In Aboth B. Nathan, 
fol. 236, H aggai, Zecli. , and Mai. ar^ said to have 
received the tradition from the prophets who were 
before them, and to have handed i^*on to the men 
of the Great Synagogue. ‘ 

The versions mention Haggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms : — LXX Ps 137. 
(Tischend.) 145. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 Alk> 
luia, reversionis, Af/f/cei et Zacharice/ 145. Itala 
( J eroiue) Ps 6 ‘cant team Hicremim et Aggcei de verbo 
peregrinaiionis, qurnulo incipichant jiroficisci,^ 111 
(Nestle). Posh. Ps 125. 126. 145. 146. 147. 148 
(J.ee). With these cf. Epiphanius {De vitis pro- 
photarum, ed. 1682, tom. ii. p". 248), who says of 
Haggai, Kal airbs ^\pa\\€ iK€i (iv 'lepovcraXi^fi.) irpSp-os 
aXkrfKovLd. Epiphan. also tells us that Haggai the' 
prophet, wdiile still young, went up from Babylon, 
and prophesied openly about the return {iirl(XTpo<j)7js) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, where he died and was buried 
lionourablj near the priests. This tradition of 
Epiphan. is copied by Borothens [Spiopsis de mta 
ci onorte prophetarum, IMax. biblidth. vet. patr., 
Lugd., tom. hi. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jems, 
(ed. Migne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Haggai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and was buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race. 

Literature.— A. Kohler, Die Tiachexilischen Propheten 
erklart i. Eagqai, 1860 ; T. T. Perowne, Haggai and Zechariah 
in the Camh. Bible, 1886 ; J Wellbaiisen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 
v. 1892; Andre, Le Prophhta Agg^e, 1805; Nowapk, Kl. Proph. 
1897 ; G. A. Smith, Tivelm Proph. ii. 1898 ; Bdhme, ZATW,\^7, 
p. 215 ff. ; Stade, G VI ii. 2, 1888 ; Hunter, After the PxUe, i. 
ch. vii. 1890 ; Ed. Merer, Entatehung des Judenthums, 1896, 
etc. See also the literature %t end of art. Ezra-Nehemiah. 

, ■ . G. A. Cooke. 

HACIGI ('10 ‘born on a festival’). — Son of Gad, 
* See Moiitefiore, Bibb. Lectures, 1892, p. 297 f. 


Gn 46^®, Nu 26^® P. Patronymic, Haggites, Nt 
26^5. 

HAGGIAH (rT;:in ‘feast of J"’), — A Levite, de- 
scended from Merari, 1 Ch 6^. See Genealogy. 

HAGGITES.~See Haggi, 

HAGGITH (min ‘ festal’). — One of David’s wives, 
known to us only as the mother of Adonijali, 
David’s fourth son, whom she bare to him at 
Hehron, Le. before he became king over all Israel 
(2 S 3**, 1 Ch 3-). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘ the son of Haggith ’ (1 K P- 2^^}. 

HAGIOGRAPHA.— See Bible, Old Testament. 

HAGRI ('njn, AV Haggeri). — Father of Mibhar, 
one of David’s heroes, 1 Cli 11^. Instead of 
n:r7-p nnno, the parallel passage 2 S 23'^® reads 
njn un ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite,’ wliich 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. DrXver,' Meb. 
Text oj Sam. ad loc., and Kittel on 1 Ch 11^). 

HAGRITE ('’i::n). — Jaziz the Hagrite (AY 
Hagerite) was ‘ over the flocks ’ of king David, 

1 Ch 27^h See next article. 

HAGRITES (1 Ch 5^»- AY Hagarites).— ’ 
Hagarenes (AY and KV Ps 83®, but RVm has 
Hagrites), D'N*i;nn, D'N’njnn, Dn:n (LXX 'Ayaprjuol, 

' Ayyapy^voi, ' Ay apaioi, * Aye paLoi), Whether the tribe 
■was of Arannean or Arabian origin is uncertain. 
The name first appears in history in 1 Ch 5^*^ in 
the story of the campaign of the lieubenites in the 
days of Saul, in which the H. are described as 
driven out of the district lying to the east of 
Gilead. They are al'aO named along with* the two 
Islimaelitisli tribes, Jetur and Napliish (1 Ch Ph 
Gn 25^®), and an otherwise unknown tribe', Nodab, 
as the chief object of attack on the part of the 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H. and 
their allies lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5^^’“). That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
passage by the statement that no less thaii 50,000 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses fell into tlie 
hands of the conquerors. The question has been 
often raised as to whether the name H. designates 
a- particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5^® assumes 
that the name is a late designation of th’e Bedawin 
tribes of Arabia generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler.' It does indeed so happen that the 
name occurs only in very late ■svritings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Islimaelitisli 
tribes, which w^ould have been included under it 
had it been used in this general sense. Many of 
the Jewish WTiters assumed that the H. were simply 
the descendants of Hagar. Dillmann and others 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name has 
any connexion with that of Ishmael’s mother. Ic 
is not even quite certain that they vyere Ishmaelites. . 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the if. as including several 
pther Ishmaelite tribes, without perhaps regarding 
them as coextensive with the Ishraamites. ^ That 
he associated their name with that of Hagar is also 
highly probable. .Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aramjean tribes (Schrader, C02\ ii. 
32) in the list of Tiglath-pileser III.' (c. B.c: 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the *Aypaioi 
of the Greek geographers, described as neiglibours 
of the Nahatseans in Northern Arabia (Strabo, XVI. 
iv. 2 ; Pliny, -vi. 32 ; Ptolem. V. xix. 2). They are 
certainly not to be identified with the Gerr- 
hseans, a rich commercial people on the Persmi 
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e»3es of the past seasons, are nothing but a punish- 
ment* for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
duty.’ The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slumbering energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in tlie 
House of J".t This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, i,e, little more than three weeks 
after Ilaggai first came foiward. 

ii. Second prophecy : October j 2^*®. In spite of 
the entliusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad- 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda- 
tions, a feeling of despair began to damp the 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enough to recollect the former 
tenii)le circulated depressing comparisons : * This 
new temple will never be like the old one.’t To 
arrest the spread of tliis despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
regrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J" was still present 
with His people ; § and the time was fast approach- 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious career. 
The completion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution 
in the Gentile world. Then this very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled with 
the treasures of the Gentiles. l) That day would 
see the long -delayed fulfilment of the great 

remises ; 1 [ and then there would be no comparison 

etween the first temple and the second, for the 
gloiy of the latter House would far excel the glory 
of the former. 

iii. Third projyhecy : December ; On this 

occasion Haggai came before the people with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much still to depress the spirit of the builders 

• In v.io the second word ‘ for yonr sahe,* is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the first In v.i2 the second 

‘their God,’ is rendered by LXX, Sjt. Yulg:. ‘unto 
them,’ which is to be preferred. 

i V.i'J is suspicious ; it interrupts the connexion between 
v,i2 and V.14; and* it is not in Haggai’s style, e.g. for 
H. writes x'aan, for he writes t. 12. See 

Bohme, ZATW vii. 215; Stade, GVIiL 114 n.; "Wellh. SMz. u, 
Vorarb. v. 1C9 ; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 305- The last part of the 
verse may have been taken from 2-*. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that Haggai, like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an angel in human form. See Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Bened. 1704, tom. iii. p. 1G91, and Cyril Alex. Opera, 
ed. 1638, tom. iii. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

J The parallel account in Ezr 312 refers to the second year of 
the Return. But as Ezr was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not impossible that the * weeping of 
the old men’ really belongs to this occasion (so the contem- 
porary authorities, Hag 23, Zee 41°), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misapprehension. 

§The first part of v.5 down to ‘Egjy'pt’ scarcely makes 
grammar (RVm has to insert ‘Remember’), and interrupts 
the context- LXX omits. Prob. a marginal gloss, which has 
crept into the text. ‘My spirit abideth in the midst of you’ 
(Zee 46) will thus follow ‘ I am with you.’ 

11 In V.7 translate ‘and the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.’ The word man is sing., hut collective in mean- 
ing, and so construed with a plur. vb.; cf. Is 6i>s. The con- 
struction is rightly understood by LXX xa) nlu ixXvwa, 
Pesh. Targ. Ital. Old interpreters referred the verse directly 
to the Messiah, e.g, Vulg. et miiet efesideratns aunetis genti- 
bm, and Jerome, Uormnent, in loc. This tr® is not correct, but 
the verse is aiessiamc, in the same sense as Is 66. 

f Such as Mie 4i- 2, is 22. 3 cQS-r. IL 13. 17 ciQ, Jer ^T7 ; cf. Zee 2^1 
822, To 145. ^ Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Messianic 
era will begin immediately after the great upheaval which is 
to follow the completion of the temple. In v.2 LXX begins a 
new sentence ^rith ‘ And^ in this place . . adding xcu $tpr,vt,v 

SJf ^ipi'roir.eriv fretvn tS tov civec/rriia-ett tov veeiv rtfVTfly, 

which Wellh. (Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 1^9) ingeniously reproduces by 
mn (cf. 1 C3h lis. Ex 918, 

Ps 12^, ‘ and rest of soul, to repair ail* the foundation, to raise 
up this temple.’ The sentence is so peculiar that it is difiicult 
to regard it as a mere addition of LXX ; at the same time it is 
not easy to see why it should have dropped out of the MT. It 
IS not required to complete the sense of the passs^e. 


besides the discouraging comparisons of those who 
could not look beyond tiie glories of the past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the inspiring hopes of the prophet. The 
general state was one of misery, not far from 
famine. The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce froin the land. 
The seed lay useless in the bams ; it was im- 
possible to sow it in tlie sun-paielied earth; the 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.^^). And 
yet, said the people, is not the land lioly. the 
favoured soil of J"? Has He not pledged His 
promise to it ? Is not His altar here ? 

To show the falseness of this leasoning, whieli 
argued that because the land was holy therefore it 
must be fruitful, Haggai asks the priests for in- 
struction {torah) on a ceremonial point ; their 
reply suggests the true principle. ^ The contagion 
of holiness is transmitted only slightly, if at all 
(Lv 6-^), while uncleanness has a far-reaching 
efiect (Lv Nu 19--^). Altar* and sficrlfices 
avail nothing while the people neglect their first 
duty. To allow the temple to he in ruins is the 
guilt which taints everything ; the blight which 
rests upon the land is a proof and pnni.shinent of 
their uncleanness.f But now that they have set 
to work in earnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.i^^),^ better days will follow. The seed 
is in the barns — it shall yield a harvest ; the vines 
and the fig-trees, as yet unfruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil ; and God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v.^®). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as iii. Tlie 
prophet turns from the people to the prince, and 
addresses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast ui>heaval 
which is to accompany the approaching j udgement,§ 
Zerubbabel v/ill remain unshaken. As the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes, 11 he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per- 
petuity of his race.ll Under Persian domination 
the prophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. It is the main heads of his discoursed, 
rather than the discourses themselves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the style of Haggai is monotonous and prosaic. 
He is fond of repetitions, e.g. the reiterated ‘ Con* 

*■ In V.14 ‘ there ’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (Ezr 33). LXX adds at the end of the verse sv£««x -rm 

/ '/IpcuATAiv KUTijv Tuv Ip^ptvuv, eSwujfliv ff'tf VT«/ 4sri TTpocrutou 'Toveav 

acwisJv, ssa} Ipcttrsl^t lv rrCXotts iXt •y^ovrets. So Ital. But first clause 
is a corrupt reading of nnc? cnnp^ ly** as inri Dnnp'p jj;', and 
does not belong to this place ; the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context ; the third is taken from Am (Wellh in loa.). 

t V.^^‘Frora this day and upwards’; the latter woid points 
to the future (cf. 1 S 1613 etc.) ; blit before giving a promise for 
the future (v.i9) the prophet recalls, in, a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 years (vv.io. 17) as a warning. In v.i? 
the words 'PN pN are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 
'bx ‘ and ye did not turn unto me ’ (Am 42, from 

which other expressions in this verse are taken). 

I V.is the meaning is, ‘ Consider, from this day and onwards, 
na.y, start from the day when the foundations* were laid four 
months ago; J'”s blessing will date from the time 'when the 
work began.’ The date in v.i8 is awkward and unnecebsary ; 
perhaps inserted by a reader, from v.io. 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.22 ; 
Wellh. suggests ‘ shall fall.' 

II What Haggai hints, Zechariah makes more explicit ; Zerub- 
babel is to be the Messianic king of the future (Zee 38 6^^.). 

^ IF ‘ For the signet,’ cf. Jer 2229, Ca 8^, Sir 4911. The authen- 
ticity of vv. 20-23 has been questioned by Bohme {ZATW vii. 
215 ff.) on the mxiund of (<») certain differences of stjde, e.g. v.20 
‘ the word of J'' came unto H.’ instead of the usual ‘ the word of 
. J" came by the hand of H. the prophet,’ and {$) the repetitiou 
of the prophecy in 261' 7a. With regard to («) cf. v.l® and Jer 
^‘13, MT and LXX ; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
in which such sentences have been handed dowm- With regard 
to O), the prophecy does not go beyond prophetic thought in 
Haggai’s time ; and as it is addressed to Zerub. alone (hence 
v.20) the repetition is natural, and form? a fitting concl ision 
to the book. 
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gider your ways,’ ‘ saith J" of hosts ’ (2^’^- and 
the_rei)eated address to Zerub babel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is cai)able 
of liner writing, e.ff. 1®- 2^- 22 ^ Compared 

with his colleague Zechariah, Haggai shows less 
freedom^ and variety in his description of the 
Messianic age. Both prophets belong to the period 
of the decline of prophecy. They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift does not possess 
the direct and cojuoiis inspiration of the eailier 
prophets ; for they are careful to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J". In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeieniiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
}>ersoualities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, aie w’ell known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which was the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de- 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moial 
I efoi Illation ; the prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. I3ut after 
tlie Exile the conditions were altered ; tendencies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we lind that the main interest of Haggai is 
centred in the temjile, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised in urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change, in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post -exilic period.’* 
Different circumstances call’ea for a different form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Haggai, and of the religious 
teachers who followed him, to meet these problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Israel in accordance 
with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Haggai (with 
Zechariah, Malachi, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue : see Talm. BahaBathm^ fob 15a, 
with Kashi’s comment. In Aboth JR. Nathan, 
fol. 236, Haggai, Zech., and Mai. ar^ said to have 
received the tradition from the propliets who were 
before them, and to have handed i^'bn to the men 
of the Great Synagogue. 

The versions mention Haggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms : — LXX Ps 137. 
(Tischend.) 145. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 
luia, reuersionis, Ag{/cei et Zacharim^ 145. Itala 
(Jerome) Ps 6 ^canticam Hieremice et Acfgcei de verbo 
j)eregrinationis, quando incipiehant projicisci,^ HI 
(Nestle). Pesh. Ps 125. 126. 145. 146. 147. 148 
(J^ee). With these cf. Epiphanius [De vitis pro- 
phctarnm, ed. 1682, tom. ii. p'. 248), \vho says of 
Haggai, Kai avrds ’e-ipaXKe iK€i (iv *lGpovo-a\7)jx) 7rp(aTos 
6.X\T]\ovLd. Epiphan. also tells us that Haggai the' 
prophet, while still young, went up from Babylon, 
ami prophesied openly alwut the return (i7ri(rTpa<p7}s) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jenisalem, where he died and was buried 
honourably near the priests. This tradition of ; 
Epiphan. is copied by Dorotlieus {Synopsis de vita 
et imrte prophetarum, Max. biblioth. vet. patr., 
luigd., tom. iii. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jerus. 
(ed. JVligne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Haggai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and w^as buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race, 

Liteuature. — A. Kohler, Die i%ache(dlUdien Propheten 
erklart i. Haggai, 1860 ; T. T. Perowne, Haggai and Zechariah 
in the Oamh. Bible, 1886 ; J. Wellhansen, Skizzmtt. Vorarbeiten, 

1892; Andre, Le ProphMe Agg^e, 1895; Nowaqk, KL Proph. 
1897 , G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. ii. 1898 ; Bohme, ZATW, 1887, 
p. 215 ff. ; Stade, G VI ii. 2, 1888 ; Hunter, After the EoeUe, i. 
ch. vii. 1890 ; Ed. Meyer, Mntsdehung des Judenfhums, 1896, 
etc. See also the literature end of art. Ezra-Nehemiah. 

. • . G. A. Cooke. 

HAGGI ('^0 ‘born on a festival’). — ^Son of Gad, 
* See Mouteflore, HiJbh, Lectures, 1892, p. 297 f. 
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Gn 46^®, Nu 26^® P. Patronymic, Haggites, Ni 
26^®. 

HAGGIAH (.T:n ‘feast of J"’).— A Levite, de- 
scended from ^lerari, 1 Cli See Genealogy. 

HAGGITES.— See Haggl 

HAGGITH (n'jn ‘ festal’). — One of David’s wives, 
knoum to us only as the mother of Adonijah, 
David’s fourth son, wdiom she bare to him at 
Hebron, i.e. before he became king over all Israel 
(2 S 3\ 1 Oil 3-). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘ the son of Haggitli ’ (1 K 1®- 2^*^}. 

HAGIOGRAFHA.— See Bible, Old Testament. 

HAGRl (' 7 Jn, AV Haggeri). — Father of Mibliar, 
one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11®®. Instead of 
n:ir|n nnnn, the parallel passage 2 S 23®® reads 
'inn un nnuD 'of Zobali, Bani the Gadite,’ \Yhieli 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. Driver/ Jleb. 
Text of Sam. ad he., and Kittel on 1 Cii 11®®}. 

HAGRITE (n-*7). — Jaziz the Hagrite (AV 
Hagerite) was ‘ over the flocks ’ of king David, 

1 Ch 27®h See next article. 

HAGRITES (1 Ch AY Hagarites).— 

Hagarenes (AY and RY Ps 83’’*, but KVm has 
Hagrites), D'xn:nn, C'Nn;rn, cn:n (LXX "Xyaptivol, 
'AyyapTjvoL, 'Ayapam, *Ayepaioi). Wlietlier the tribe 
was of Aranuean or Arabian origin is uncertain. 
The name first appears in history in 1 Cli 5^® in 
the story of the campaign of the lieubenites in the 
days of Saul, in which the H. are described Jis 
driven out of the district lying to the east of 
Gilead. They are aho named along withr the two 
Isliniaelitish tribes, Jetur and Napliish (1 Cli Ph 
Gn 25^®), and an otherwise unknown tribe*, Nodab, 
as the chief object of attack on the part of the- 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on ■which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H, and 
their allies lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5^^'-®). That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
passage by the statement that no less than 50,0r)0 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The question has beetn 
often raised as to whether the name H. designates 
a particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5^® assumes 
that the name is a late designation of the Bedawin 
tribes of Arabia generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler.- It does indeed so happen that tlie 
name occurs only in very late "WTitings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Islimaelitisli 
tribes, which would have been included under it 
had it been used in this general sense. Many of 
the Jewish writers assumed that the H. were simply 
the descendants of Hagar. Dilimann and otliers 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name has 
any connexion with that of Ishmael’s mother. It» 
is not even quite certain that they were Ishmaelites. . 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the H. as including several 
other Ishmaelite tribes, without perhaps regarding 
them as coextensive \vith the Ishmaelites. That 
he associated their name with that of Hagar is also 
highly probable. ,Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aramrean tribes (Schrader, COT, it 
32) in the list of Tiglath-pileser ill, (c. B.c; 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the 'Aypaioi 
of the Greek geograpliers, described as neighbours 
of the Nabateeans in Northern Arabia (Strabo, XVL 
iv. 2 1 Pliny, vi. 32 ; Ptolem. V. xix. 2). They are 
certainly not to be identified with the Gerr- 
hjeans, a rich commercial people on the Persian 
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Gulf, of peaceable habits, quite unlike the restless 
combative Hagrites. Whether or not the ot uioi 
'Ayap of Bar are to be identified with the H. is 
a matter of little consequence. Perhaps this late 
writer, belonging to the later years of the apostolic 
age, intended only a vague reference to ^ildren 
of the East famous for their wisdom. The strange 
fancy that reads a reference to this people in St. 
Paul’s allegory of Hagar and Sinai (Gal 4-^) need only 
be mentioned as a curiosity in exegesis. On the use 
and probable meaning of the word Hagar in that 
passage, see an admirable and extremely interesting 
note in Lightfoot’s Galatians^^ (1890), pp. 192-200, 
If, as some believe, we have a reminiscence of the 
H. in the name HedjAz, applied to the northern 
part of the strip of land to the east of the Led Sea, 
we must suppose them to have been driven gradu- 
ally southward from their earlier home. Indi- 
vidual Hagrites appear in the history of David — 
one, named Jaziz, as the king’s chief shepherd 
(1 Ch 27‘‘^b5 another, named Mibhar, as one of the 
heroes about the king (1 Ch 11^). But see preceding 
two articles. 

Literature. — Ewald, History of Israel^ i. 315 ; Steiner in 
Schenkel, Bibellexikon, li. 572 f. ; Kautzsoh in Riehm, Hand- 
wo! terbuch, 551 f. See also Oheyne, Book of Psaltns^ London, 
1888, p 233, and Ongin oj the Psalter^ 1S91, p. 97; Glaser, 
Skizze^ li. 407. J. MaCPHERSOU. 

HAHIROTH.— See PiHAnmoTH. 

HAIL.— The interjection Hail ! was originally an 
adj. meaning ‘ healthy,’ ‘ in good health,’ and came 
from the Scand. Aet7^, Miale,’ ‘whole.’ It appears 
as a salutation in the oldest English, but always 
joined to the verb ‘to be’ in xhe imperat. and 
retaining its adj. force. Thus in Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels, Lk 1-^ ‘ Hfil Aves thu ’ = ‘ Hale be thou ! ’ 
Mt 28^ ‘Hale Avese ge’=‘Hale he ye.’ So ‘All 
hail’ meant originally ‘altogether Avhole,’ hail 
being still an adj. But the verb being omitted, 
‘ hail ’ and ‘ all hail ’ came to be used purely as an 
interjection. And so Shaks. is able to use ‘all 
hail ! ’ apart from the construction of the sentence, 
Uich. II, IV. i. 169— 

* Bid they not sometime cry all hail ” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ.’ 

And in Macbeth, r. v. 6, he turns ‘all hail’ into a 
verb, ‘Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 
came missives from the king, Avho all-hailed me, 
“Thane of CaAvdor.”’ 

Hail ! is found in the Gospels only, and always 
as tr. of Taipe (the imperat. of xa/petv, to rejoice), a 
common salutation in Greek Avriters, and repre- 
sented in Lat. by Ave ! or Salve ! The Vulg. uses 
‘ Ave ! ’ in all the passages, Mt 26^^ 27-’^, Mk 15^®, 
Lk 1^, Jn 193 The Eng. ‘ hail ’ is as old as Wyc. ; 
it was introduced again by Tind. and accepted by 
all the VSS except Gen. in Mt 26"*^ 27^ ‘ God save 
thee.’ In Mt 28'*^ the plu. occurs, where 

Wyc. gave ‘ Heil ye ’ ; but Tind. ‘ All hayle,’ whom 
the rest of the VSS followed, except Gen. ‘ God 
save 3 'ou.’ J. Hastings. 

HAIL (Til harad, xdXa^a) is mentioned in 
Scripture 31 times, and always as an instrument of 
divine judgment. A grievous hail was the seventh 

te in Egypt (Ex 9^^®’') ; and as in that countiy 
ike rain, f^ls rarely, and when it occurs is 
generally slight (the annual rainfall in Cairo being 
under an inch), the catastrophe was the more 
remarkable, and was the first of the plagues Avhicli 
were directly fatal to men (vv.^®- ^). Hail is, hoAv- 
ever, not unknown in Egypt. On Aug. 13, 1832, 
a brief and local but severe hailshower fell, and 
some of the stones are said to have weighed several 
wnces. 

The ancient Egyptian word for hail, dr, is also 


applied to a driving shoAver of sand and stones : in 
the contest between Hoi us and Set, Isis is described 
as sending upon the latter at' n M, ‘ a hail of sand.’ 
In Coptic hail is named ntc T4>e, ‘ stones from 
heaven.’ 

Lightning being also comparatively infrequent, 
this feature of the plague is emphasized in the 
narrative, ‘flashing continually amidst the hail’ 
(RVm v.-'^i see also Wis 16^®^*, Sir 46®, Ps 
7 S‘‘ 8 1053^). 

Hail accompanies electrical disturbances, and is 
commonest at the earlier part of the day, before 
the ascending current from the heated land is 
established, and when there is the greatest varia- 
tion of temperature and amount of A'^our in suc- 
cessive strata of the atmosphere. Tlie vapour, 
carried aloft by whiiling currents, condenses as it 
ascends through colder stiata into Avatei drops 
which at higher levels become frozen, and, when 
carried laterally out of the ascending current, fall 
as hail. Often in their descent they are again 
caught by the ascending vortices and become nuclei 
of additional condensation, becoming coated Avith 
fresh lamellm of ice. (For forms of hailstones see 
Buchan’s Meteorology, 2nd ed. p. 106). In the act of 
falling, hailstones often cohere, forming by the pro- 
cess of regelation solid masses, which do immense 
damage to vegetation, and notably to vines (Ps 
78‘^3). Prof. Joannis of Bordeaux records the fall 
of stones of 200 grammes weight. 

The localization of the plague (Ex 9-®) is in 
accord AAith common experience. The ^eat hail- 
storm of 13th July 1788, which destroyed property 
valued at £1,000,000, crossed Europe in tAvo belts 
about 12 miles apart, each belt being from 7 to 
10 miles Avide and about 400 miles long. The hail- 
shower of IStli April 1850, which destroyed £27,000 
Avorth of property in Dublin, left a whole distiict 
of the city untouched. 

The season of the plague Avas probably the end 
of Jan., when the flax was in bloom and the barley 
(Avhich ripens 6 months after sowing, and is harvested 
about the end of Feb. ) Avas in the ear ( v.®^). Wheat, 
which does not come into ear until about a mouth 
later, escaped (v.®®), to become afterwards the prey 
of the locusts (10^®). At this season hailstorms are 
most frequent in Levantine lands. The storm in 
the Haurdn, recorded by Mohammed el-Chateb 
el-BosraAvi, Avhich destroyed many men and an 
immense number of cattle, occurred in Feb. 1860. 

Hail falls most commonly by day, at the time 
Avhen men are at their Avork (Ex 9^®-*-®). Out of 
440 consecutive hailstorms registered, only 18 
occurred at night. This Avas noticed long ago by 
Venerable Bede, ‘interdiu sa?pius quani noctu 
decidunt’ {De Nat. Her. xxxiv.). 

In Ps tern is used as a parallel AAuth hdrdd. 
This is a hapax legomenon, and is tr. ‘ frost ’ ( AV 
and liV), but Kimchi and Ibn Ezra regard it aa 
meaning ‘ hail.’ It is rendered in AVm and RVm 
‘great hailstones,’ Avliich is probably correct. 
Rashi and the Targumists suppose that the worn 
refers to locusts (see also Lee’s Lexicon, p. 211). 
LXX has irdxvri, hoar frost. Miehaelis and Ges. 
conjecture ‘ants,’ but these guesses are groundless. 

By hailstones the Amorites were smitten at 
Bethhoron, Jos 10^^, and the size of the stones is 
here emphasized, as in Sir 46®, There are many 
authentic records of large stones formed by regela- 
tion. In a storm at Kazorla in Spain, 15th June 
1829, stones fell which weighed 2 kilos., and in the 
great storm of 24th July 1818 in Orkney the stones 
were as large as goose eggs, and in 9 minutes 
9 inches of ice had fallen. In a similar shoAver on 
7th May 1865 at Ca.talet the hailstorms are said in 
the official report to have made heaps 16 feet 
high. One great concreted mass of stones which 
fell in Hungary, 8tli May 1832, was 3 feet in 
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diameter, and another was nieas-ured in Ross-shire 
in Aug. 1849 which was 20 feet in ciicurnference. 
Such stones do immense damage. In the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition there was a corrugated 
iron roof exhibited which was pierced in several 
places by hailstones, and a similar occurrence is 
reported by an eye-witness in JSutes and Queries, 
Nov. 19, 1887. (For other examples of destructive 
hailstorms see Thomson’s Meteorology, 1849). Hail- 
storms of great severity are recorded from Bible 
lands by Kitto and Thomson {Land and Book, i. 86). 
Tile dihcomliture of annies by had is not coniined 
to this instance. Sennacherib’s ach’ance in his 
7th campaign, as recorded on the Taylor Cylinder, 
was stopped by hail, and Esarhaddon’s army en- 
countered such another storm in the land of Khani 
Rabbi ( V/AI iii. 15). In 1339 the army of Edward 
III. was stopped in its march to Chartres by hail 
(Holinslied) ; and, later, a violent hailshower com- 
pleted the defeat of the Austrian army at Solfermo 
(1859). 

In Job 38^- God speaks of the treasuries of hail 
reserved against the day of battle and war, and in 
Rev 8^ IR^ 16-^ had is the type of God’s judgment 
on sin. In the latter passage stones of the weight 
of a talent, i.e. about 2 cubic feet in bulk, are 
mentioned. In Is 28^'^^ the Assyrian invasion is 
figuratively described as di] zerem harCul, a 
flowing of hail called in v.^^ the overflowing 
scouige, which is to sweep away the Egyptian 
alliance, called in the passage ‘the refuge of lies.’ 
In Is it is the power which, in turn, is to over- 
throw the Assyrian. The ‘ hail in the downfall of 
the forest’ of Is 32^^ may be an interjected allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion, but the passage with its 
shifting tiguies and assonances is peculiarly obscure. 
Kimehi conjectures that it may mean that it will 
only hail in the forest, not on the cultivated land. 
In Hag 2^^ had also means divine chastisement. 

In Ezk 13^^'^^ hail represents the judgment of 
God defeating the hypocrisy which w'ould conceal 
corruption ; ‘ comminatio Dei qua contumaces 
verberat’ (Rabaiiu.s, de Universo, xxii, 18). The 
w'ord used here and in Ezk 38'*^ 'elgdbish is 
pecidiar, anti possibly connected with the qdbish of 
Job 28^®, rendered ‘ pearls’ in AV, ‘ crystal ’ in RV. 
In the rabbinical comment on Berachoth (545) the 
Stones of ^dgHblsh are, by a false etymology, ex- 
plained as had which was sent at the prayer of a 
man (Jos 10^^), and stopped by the prayer of a man 
(Ex 9®®). St. Agobard, Bp. of Lyoms, wTote a 
treatise, dc Grandine, etc., to disprove the notion 
of human instrumentality in the procuring of had 
(A.1). 835). 

Literature.— B esides the literature above referred to, see 
Heuy:stenberg, die Bucher Mose's u. Agyvten, 1841. 

A. Macalister. 

HAIR once Is 7®® ; ; dpi^, K6p.rf ). — 

A luxuriant growth of hair on head and chin w'as 
regarded by the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples 
as an important constituent of manly grace. 
Absalom’s long hair is noted as an element in his 
much prized beauty (2 S 14-®). Solomon’s youthful 
horsemen, ‘ in the most delightful flower of their 
age . . . had long heads of hair’ (Jos. Ant. viii. 
vii. 3). It Avas an admired distinction to have 
bushy (RVm ‘curled’) locks, ‘black as a raven’ 
(Ca 5^^). The phrase flk ‘he uncovereth the 
ear ’ (1 S 20^- 22®), may possibly refer to long 

locks, covering the ear, pushed aside to whisper a 
secret. Among women, long dark tresses were 
held most captivating (Ca 7^), and they have 
always worn the hair long (Jn IP, 1 Co 11®*®); 
but in NT times long hair was a dishonour to a 
man (1 Co IP^). Men dreaded baldness, as sug- 
gesting a suspicion of leprosy (Lv IS"*®), and this 
possibly explains the youtlis’ disrespectful conduct 
to Elisha (2 K 2^). 


Other Asiatics, and the Greeks, onaerved similar 
customs. The Babylonians w'ore tlieir hair long, 
‘ binding their heads wdth turbans’ (Herod, i. 195). 
The Greeks loved rich waving hair ; the youthful 
gods, Bacchus and Apollo, Avere figured Avitii 
plenteous locks. The Egyptians, on the other 
hand, shaved both head and face. To be un- 
shaven marked the sloven; if, hoAvever, this Awas 
due to hardships of Avar, it A\ms honourable (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii. 330). Enslaved 
foreigners were forced to sha\"e (Gn 4P^}. The 
long-haired Asiatics and Greeks excited among 
the Egyptians both ridicule ami disgust (Herod, 
ii. 37, 49, 91). Boys’ heads were shaven very early. 
Heroilotiis accounts for the strength of Eg^^ptiaii 
skulls by tlieir exposure, clean-shaven, to the full 
glare of the sun (Herod, iii. 12). The locks in 
front of the ears w'ere preserved, as the sign of 
immaturity, and removed Avhen manhood AA^as 
reached. These locks are represented on the 
statues of Harpocrates and other younger deities 
(Wilk. iiL 130). Adult princes wore a badge at 
the side of the head, Avhich perhaps contained the 
youthful lock in earlier days, and continued to 
indicate that Avliile the father lived they had not 
attained the dignity of kingliood {ib. iii. 32U). 
Large use w’as made of false hair, in Avigs {ib. ii. 
229) and in beards, to the fonns of wliich special 
significance attached (see Beard). Women wore 
tlieir own hair, plentiful growth being highly 
esteemed. A Avoinan’s head AA^as never shaved ; 
but the locks, Avlien long and beautiful, Aveie 
sometimes cut off and preserved, to be laid in her 
tomb after death [ib. ii. 21 n.}. The slave- 
Avoman’s hair Avas differently dressed from that 
of her mistress {ib. ii. 338, 339). JMoslem influence 
has modified Egyptian customs. In shaving the 
heads of men and boys a tuft is left on the croAvn ; 
the cheek above the under jaw is shaven, and the 
part under the chin. The moustache is left un- 
shaven. Female infants are never shaved ; and 
AAmmen wear their hair long, usually in plaits and 
ringlets. 

Of the terms used for dressing the hair, and the 
fashions of wearing it among the HebreAvs, Ave 
may note the folio Aving: — mrS-p, LXX aeipal (Jg 
16’®* ^), of Samson’s ‘ seAmn locks,’ Avliich probably 
resembled the long ‘ plaits ’ aflected now by the 
young Arab AAmrrior.s, Jezebel ‘tired iier head,’ 
np'ni (2 K 9®®), Avhich means simply that she set 
her hair in order, ‘ locks ’ (Ca 4’* ® 6^, [•% 47*^ 
AV, following Kimehi ; RV, following LXX [in 
Ca cTLihinijcri^, in Is KaTaKdXvpLjm], tr. ‘veil ’). pm (Ca 
4®), literally ‘ collar’ or ‘ necklace,’ may have been 
a lock falling round the neck — Vulg. in uno crine 
colli tui. D'Vn^n (Cao”), LXX iXdrai, Vulg. elathcc 
palmarurn, tresses hanging gracefully like the 
pendulous palm branches, (Ca 7® ; compare Is 
38’-), is a figure supplied by the thnim, or slendei 
threads binding the AA*eb to the weaver’s beam 
D'CiTA (Ca 7® ; compare Gn 30^* *’’), probably 
‘gutters,’ or channels conveying water to the 
flocks, their orderly arrangement suggesting floAv- 
ing tresses, n^j^p (Is 3®-’), literally ‘ turned 
Avork,’ applied to curls, or artificially tAvisted hair. 
nr'it ‘a lock,’ probably the forelock, from the 
curve resembling that of a flower or AAung. Judith 
‘braided,’ Btira^e, ‘the hairs of her head’ (10®). 
For other references to modes of Avearing the hair, 
see 1 Ti 2® 1 P 3®, Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4, and BJ 
IV. ix. 10. 

That the barber’s trade Avas practised Ave knoAf 
from Ezk 5^. The hairdresser and the instru- 
ments of his art figure in the Mislma (Shabbath, 
§ 6). The Egyptians used AA'ooilen combs, Avith 
large teeth on one side and small on the othe.r, 
ornamented as if for Avearing in the hair (Wilk. 
iL 349). Ointment Avas commonly used by the 
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Hebrews in dressing the hair (Rn 3®, 2 S 14'^, 
Ps 92^0 133^ Ec 98, Mt Jos. Ant. xix. 
iv. 1). Anointing the hair Avas a sign of festivity 
(Ps 45^) and a mark of hospitality (Ps 23^ Lk 
Solomon’s young horsemen produced striking 
effects hy sprinkling their heads with gold dust 
every day (Jos. Ant. Vlil. vii. 3). Herod the Great 
dyed his hair to conceal his great age {Ant. XVI. 
viii. 1) ; but the practice Avas unusual (Mt 5^®). 
Wigs Avere not unknown (Jos. Viia, 11). Orientals 
have from of old Avorn ornaments in tlie hair. It 
is doubtful if D'D'3j^ (Is 3*®), LXX ^/^xrXo/cta, Avere 
‘netAvorks’ (RVm) or sun-shaped ornaments, dis- 
tinguished from the crescent or moon -shaped, 
Tnentioned in the same verse (Schrmder. De Vest. 
Mill. II eb. cap. 2). To-day coins are most used by 
women : the long plaits often Avorn have frequently 
one or more gold jiieces dangling at the end. A 
blue bead knotted into the hair of children is a 
potent charm against the evil eye. 

Tlie Hebrews were forbidden to cut off the 
corners of their hair (Lv 19-'^). They may have 
adopted the Egyptian practice of wearing the 
front locks m youth, removing them on the 
threshold of manhood. Put neighbouring peoi>lcs 
attached a religious significance to this act. The 
Aiahians cut their hair in imitation of Orotal — 
the Arabian Bacchus — ‘ in a circular form, sliavung 
it round the temples* (Herod, iii. 8). This usage 
is refeiTed to in Jer 9-^ 25^ 49^-. The young man 
wore his front locks untouched ; their removal 
marked his entrance into man’s estate, and liis 
initiation into the Avorsliip of Orotal. Among 
the BedaAvln to-day the fiont locks are found only 
on growing lads.^ ’ The Greek ejphehi offered the 
long hair of their childhood at Delphi ; the cut 
adopted was called drjcnjLs, as the god Avas said to 
have cut only his front locks here. The Hebrews 
Avere thus distinguished fioiu the idolatrous peoples 
around them. A curious evidence of this ancient 
prohibition is seen among the Palestinian Jews, 
who closel.Y crop the Avliole head, leaving only the 
two locks in front of tlie ears, which hang doAvn 
in long ringlets hy either cheek. 

The first hair has often been held sacred. In 
Arabia, in INIohammed’s time, Avhen a child Avas 
b()in its head Avas shaved, and the scalp daubed 
with the blood of a slaughtered sheep. Lane noted 
that at the first shaving of a boy’s head the 
ligvptian peasants slew a goat, and all who caied 
partook of the feast provided. These AA'ere ‘the 
more recent settlers, Avhose pagan Arabian ance.stors 
. . . gave as ahns to the poor the weight of the 
hair in .silver or gold ’ (Lane, Modi Eqijp. 573). 
1 hi rekliardt observes that ‘among the Maazy 
Arabs ... it is a festival in the family Avhen 
the son’s head is sbaA^ed for the lir.st time.’ 
Lucian says the Syrian boys and girls of las 
time, on groAHng up, cut off and dedicated their 
first hair at some sanctuary. Phoenician maidens, 
as a preliminaiy to marriage, had to sacrifice 
either their hair or their chastity at the feast of 
Byblus. Lv 19‘^ is rendered in the Syriac ‘ye 
shall not let your hair grow long,’ ancl it is ex- 
plained that the custom of the heathen was ‘to 
let the hair groAv for a certain time, and on a fixed 
date to shave the head in a temple or beside a 
fountain.’ 

Herodotus mentions the Egyptian custom of 
dedicating the Aveight in silver of the hair taken 
from a child’s head (ii. 65). A similar custom 
among the Arabs is traced to the example of 
Fatima. Absalom’s abundant tresses, cut, col- 
lected, and weighed ‘at every year’s end,’ the 
sacred season of pilgrimage, may suggest some 
similar religious observance. The one clear bibli- 
csal instance of hair in an offering is in connexion 
with the Nazirite voav. The hair must grow and 


be kept from all pollution during the period oi 
consecration : the bushy locks were the Ausible 
sign of the Nazirite’s condition. Contact Avith 
impurity necessitated the sliaving and sanctifying 
of the head, and the period of consecration began 
afresh. When the a"ow Avas accomplished, the 
head Avas shav^ed at the door of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, and tlie hair burned in the fiis under the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings (Nu 6^'^^). In Moham- 
medan laAv, the lesolve to visit a distant slirine is 
reckoned a vow ; and the hair must be neither 
cut nor even Avaslied, until the purpose is accom- 
plished. Then by cutting the hair the pilgrim 
passes back from the consecrated to the common 
condition (Wellliausen, Slizzen, iii. 117). Ex- 
amples are found in St. Paul’s vow (Ac 18^®), and 
that of Bernice (Jos. BJ li. xv. 1). A itarallel 
may be traced between this latter and the Gieek 
custom of Avowing to offer the hair to the gods in 
return for help or protection. Achilles dedicated 
his hair to the nver-god Sperclieus, on condition 
of Ills safe return from Troy. At the gieat feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce offerings of liair were 
made {Dm Hijrla^ VI. lv.). The painted inscrip- 
tion at Citium {CIS 86) mentions ‘barbers’ 
among the regular ministers of the sanctuary. 
The idea more or less consciously underlying these 
practices ]>robably Avas, that by means ot his hair, 
part of himself, instinct Avitli his life, the devotee 
formed a stalJe link of connexion Avith the sanc- 
tuary and tlie deity there Avorshipped, 

If an impoitant part of life Avas conceived as 
residing in the hair, we can see Avhy that of conse- 
crated ])ersons was so cared for. From Ezk 44-*^ 
Ave gather that certain priesthoods, like those of 
Eg^'pt, shaved their heads ; others, like Samuel, 
let the hair grow long. Profanation Avas avoided 
on the one hand by preventing its growth, on the 
other by keeping it untouched. Princes Avere also 
consecrated persons, -itj ‘a crown’ (Jer 7-^ RVm) 
is in origin simply the fillet binding the prince’s 
long hair. 

Among the HebreAvs, Arabs, and other peoples, 
cutting the flesh was often associated Avith shaving 
the head in mourning, or taking part of the hair 
to lay in the tomb, or on the funeral pyx'e. Both 
practices are prohibited in Lv 19‘-^^* ^8 (see also Dt 
14h Lv Am 8^® etc.). See Cuttings in 

THE Flesh, and W. R. Smith, RS 305 ff. Arab 
Avoinen, in accordance Avith immemorial customs, 
sometimes shave their heads and wrap the hair 
in cloths stained Avith their own blood. The habit 
of tearing the hair in mourning, which still per- 
sists among the Jews and other Oriental peoples, 
may probably he traced to this ancient custom. 
It Avas also a sign of mourning to let the hair fall 
untended and dishevelled (Ezk 24^^, Jth 10®). The 
mourning let all their hair groAV 
(Herod, ii. 36). The hair of an attached relative 
Avas sometimes buried with tlie mummy (Wilk. ii. 
339). Cutting or tearing the hair Avas common as 
an expression of violent emotion, as of fear and 
distress (Est 14-), of sorroAv for national sin (Ezr 
98 , 1 Es 8^^, 2 Es 1®), and of grief over national 
calamities (Is 3^^ 15^, Jer 7^ Ezk 7^® etc.). 

The hair and nails of the dead have often been 
regarded as charms, making it possible to main- 
tarn connexion Avith the departed. Possession of 
a man’s hair in primitive magic Avas esteemed a 
otent means of getting and retaining a hold upon 
im. Mohammed’s hair was preserved, and worn 
on their persons by his followers. The Arab was 
accustomed to cutoff the hair of his prisoner before 
setting him free. Perhaps more than insult Avaa 
intended by shaving David’s messengers (2 S 10^). 

The almond blossom turning Avhite before it 
falls is the symbol of the hoary hair (Be 12®). 
The sprinkling of grey hairs unknown to a man 
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indicates the stealthy approach of life’s winter 
(Hos 7®). Grey haiis have always been revered 
in tlie East. Irreverence to grey hairs marks the 
ungodly {Wis Evil was accentuated if it 

brought harm on grey hairs (Gn 42 ^^)^ Wisdom 
was reckoned as the giey hair to a man (Wis 4^®), 
and the hoary head’ as a crown of glory, the 
reward of a life of righteousness (Pr 10=^^ 20-»). 
For grey haiis to come down to the grave in peace 
was a token of God’s favour (1 K 2^-^). Grey 
hairs laitl on men obligations of honourable and 
chivalrous conduct (2 Mac 6-®}. White hair \vas 
an element in a glorious appearance (2 Mac 15^^), 
especially that of divine inaiesty (Bt 7*^, Rev li-*). 

The hair of Samson was regarded as the seat of 
his strength (Jg 16--). The hairs of the head are 
taken as representing the extremely numerous 
(Ps 40^- 69"^), and the exceedingly minute (1 S 14^*®, 

2 S 1 K P-’, Mt Lk 2P^ Ac 27^). Fine- 
ness of aim is described as slinging stones at an 
hairbreadth (Jg 20^®). The Jews swore by the 
hair (Mt 5®®). One of the most binding oaths in 
the East now is by the beard. The colour of the 
hair assisted the priest to discriminate leprosy 
from other ailments (Lv 13). Pollution clung 
strongly to_ hair (Lv 14®-®). On the meaning of 
the regulation in Dt 21^®, see Driver’s note. 

Goats’ hair (□'?;?) is named among acceptable 
offerings for the sanctuary (Ex 25^ 35®) ; it was not 
used for the interior work, but only for the outer 
covering of the tabernacle (Ex 26^ The 

preparation of the cloth required special skill and 
dexterity (Ex 35-®). Work of goats’ hair is directed 
to be purihed after ceremonial pollution (Nu 31-®). 
From the connexion here, it seems to have been 
employed then, as now, for articles of clothing. 
The large overall, or 'abd\ commonly worn, is 
almost invariably of goats’ hair. It serves, among 
other purposes, as waterproof in rain, as great- 
coat in cold, and as blanket at night : it possibly 
coi responds to the ‘garment’ of Ex 22^ (RV). 
Pillows or cushions are sometimes stufied with 
goats’ hair (1 S 19^®). Goats’ hair formed the 
material with which St. Paul \vas occupied as a 
tent-maker (Ac IS®), the haircloth for which his 
native province of Cilicia was noted being knowm 
to commerce as ciliemm. Of this dark-hrown 
stuff the tents of the nomads have been made fi-om 
of old (Ca P), and employment is still found for 
great numbers in preparing materials for the 
* hair houses ’ of the Eedau in. 

Camels’ hair Ka/ji,ri\ov) is mentioned only 
as forming tlie raiment of John the Baptist (Mt S'*, 
Mk P). This w'as possibly the softer wool of the 
camel, the Arab, wabr, of which a more closely 
fitting garment is made, with sleeves, worn under 
the'aM’ described above (but cf. Jerome, ‘non de | 
lana camoli, sed de aspeiioribus setis^). I 

W. Ewing. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Ch 4^® in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is the transliteration 
of tlic Heb. which, however, probably is not 

a proper name, but means ‘the Jew-ess’ (so BV 
and RV^m). AV reads Jehudijah. LXX has ad-n; 
'A5€id. See GENEALOGY. 

HAKKATAN (l^pn ‘the smallest’}. — The head of 
a family of returning exiles (Ezr 8^}, called in 
1 Es 8®® Akatan. See Genealogy. 

HAKKOZ (ppn).— 4. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4» ; AV 
Coz. 2. The eponym of a priestly family, 1 Ch 
24*®, Ezr 2®* 7®®, Neh S'** In Ezr and Keh the 
first part of the word is taken to he the definite 
art. by AV, wliich reads Koz. In 1 Es 5®® the name 
appears as Akkos. See Genealogy. 

HAKUPHA — Eponym of a family of 


Nethinim (Ezr 2^*, Neh 7®®}, called in 1 Es 5®* 
Achipha. See Genealogy. 

HALACHA.— See Talmui>. 

HAL AH {rhn) is mentioned 2 K 17® 18’^, 1 Ch 5^ 
as one of the places whither the king of Assyria 
deported the captives from Samaria. LXX ‘AXd< 
B (once 'AXXde A), in Cli Xadx (! for XaXd), A Xa\d, 
Vulg. Hala, in Ch Lahela (!). The desciiplion 
indicates plainly that it is to be sought in Noi them 
Mesopotamia, not far from Nineveh; but tixe loca- 
tion of the name has always been disputed. The 
various views are : 1. That Halah is a large city 
of Assyria, the Calah (nVu) of Gn 10*^, Kalkhu of 
the cuneiform texts, modem Nimrfld between the 
Tigris and the^ Upper Zab, S. of Nineveh (see 
Calah). This identification is quite inadmissible 
on phonetic grounds, as is like^vise 2., Halevy’a 
comparison with Cilicia, “Vn Khilahhii. The latter 
has also the context against it. 3. The region 
Chalkitis (XaX/drts) in Mesopotamia (Ptol. v. IS. 4), 
bordering upon Gauzanitis (Gozan) and the country 
Anthemusia, near the rivers Chaboras(Habor) and 
Saokoras (or Mygdonius), would suit (so Schradei 
in Biehm, JB[andwbrterbuch\ if we were sure that 
the Greek form represents the same consonants as 
Halah. Of course, the modern village Gla^ on the 
Upper Chaboras (Smith, We Dk*^.), cannot repre- 
sent the name nor the modem Uolwan (see below). 

4. Bochart {Phcilcg iii. 4) compared the Calachene 
{KaXaxwi) of Strabo (736, comp. KaXa/rti^??, Ptol. 
vi. 1), a plain of Northern Assyria at the side of 
Adiabene and Armenia, E. ot the Tigris. 5. 
This name is not to be confounded with the 
Clialonitis S.E. of Assyria on the Zagrus moun- 
tain (Strabo, 529, 736; Plin. vi. 30, i. 27, 31, etc.; 
Dion. Perieg. 1015 ; Polyb. v. 54). Isidorus of 
Charax describes the Parthian province of XaXa?^- 
Ttj, called thus from ‘the Greek city XdXa.’ This 
is evidently the same as K^Xwj'at, Diod. x-vdi. 
110, Albania, Tab. Pent., the modern ^olwan 

It is claimed that this city appears in 

Syriac literature as Ualah ( = nVn, Assem,^ BihL 
Or. iii. 418), and the KaX^ds, Chron. Base. i. 730, 
would confirm this. But there are various diffi- 
culties attached to this complicated identification, 
and the Assyrians seem to call Holwan Halwan ; 
see Delitzsch, Faradics, 205. 6, More probability is 
attached to the view of XVinekler {Alttzstamentlich& 
Unt&rmchungm, 108). The LXX understood 
Halah as a river, iv 'AXde Kal worapoc9(!) 

rwlUv, so that the original text may have had the 
plural ‘ rivers of Gozan.’ Consequently, Winckler 
proposed the easy emendation for nVn, i.g. the 
modem Balikh river (already called Balikhi in 
Assyrian times, BdXtxat BtXTyxffij Bellas of 

the classical writers), flowing into the Euphrates 
not far from Rakka. This view has been accepted 
by most modern scholars. 7. Lately, ho’vvever, 
Winckler himself has retracted it {Altorientalische 
Forschungan, 292). Two cuneifoim documents 
mention a country Kkalakhkha, McdaMa, i.e. n'^n 
near Haran, in the very same region'^ where the 
biblical description would place Halah. The 
exact position cannot yet be determined, owing 
to the fragmentary state of those documents ; hut 
it seems that this last explanation is the best 
solution of the problem. Possibly, also, the 6th 
explanation still deserves some attention. 

XT. Max Mulleb. 

HALAE (p^Jin "wic** *AX<£/c A, *Ax^X B), or ‘the 
smooth mountain,’ Jos 11*^ 12^ (only). — This 
eminence has not been identified, but its approxi- 
mate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 
goeth up to Seir ’ : aud it formed the southern 
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limit of Joshua’s conquests. We may infer, there- 
fore, that it was the summit of a smooth ascent in 
the valley of the Arahah to the south of the Ghor, 
or Dead 8ea basin ; and some have supposed that 
it was the line of clihs which form the margin of 
the Ghor itself, about 6 miles S. of the shore of 
that lake. This view is, however, probably 
erroneous, as the expression ‘smooth mountain’ 
would not apply to an abrupt range of cliffs formed 
of alluvial materials, which we have elsewhere (see 
Dkai) Ska, vol. i. p. 575‘^) identified as ‘ the ascent of 
Akrabbim ’ (Nii 34'^). But flora the margin of the 
Ghor tlie Arahah Valley gradually rises towards 
the summit level, winch it reaches immediately 
in fiont of Mount Hor on the borders of Seir; 
and to this line of elevation the term ‘smooth’ 
would not be inapplicable, while at the same time it 
would be on the line of communication between 
southern Palestine and Petra, the capital of Seir. 

E. Hull. 

HALE.— The verbs ‘hale’ and Miaul,’ meaning 
to drag, are, says Skeat, dialectical varieties of 
the same Avord. They are found in all the Teut. 
languages (as Dutch hcdcn, Dan. hale), and are 
etymol. connected with Gr. fcaXetv and Lat. calare, 
to summon. Hale is the older form, and it alone 
occurs in AY and in Shaks.,* though ‘haul’ was 
already in use. The passages are Ac 8*^ ‘As for 
Saul, he made liavoc of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women committed 
them to prison’ [<Tvpwv, Amer. RV ‘dragging’); 
Lk 12®** Mest he hale thee to the judge’ i/nfiirore 
Karacri'/p^, Amer. RV ‘drag’). In both places 
‘ hale’ is original to AV, the earlier VSS having 
‘draw.’ For the Avord cf. T. Lever, Sermo7is 
(Arher’s ed. p. 23), ‘ Tliis Realme is deAyded in it 
selfe ... by covetouse ambicion, eiierye manne 
pullyngo and halynge towardes them selves, one 
from another’; T. Puller, Holy State, ii. 7, ‘It 
[the Greek language] is full and stately in sound : 
onely it pities our Artist to see the voAvels therein 
rackt in pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes 
one waj by their native force, and haled another 
by their accents which countermand them’; and 
Milton, PL ii. 596 — 

* Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d. 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HALHUL (^m^n). — A city of Judah mentioned 
(Jos 15®®) in the list of the inheritance of the tribe 
of Judah alon^ with five others, all of Avhich have 
been identified except Eltekon. Jerome places it 
near to Hebron {Onomast. s, ‘Elul’). It is the 
modern J^alhnl, a large A’illage 4 miles north of 
Hebron, Avhich lies in the mountains of Judah, 
on a hill about a mile to the east of the road to 
Jemsalem. On the opposite side of the road is 
BeAt-snr (Beth-zur), a rocky fastness built by 
Rehoboam for the defence of his kingdom (2 Cli 11’), 
and^ used in the wars of tlie Maccabees as a defence 
against Idumma (1 Mac 4^^). BetAveen these two 
places. loAver doAA’n, is the fountain Bhinoeh, the 
traditional site of the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip. Not far to the north is the head of Pilate’s 
great aqueduct leading to Jerusalem, 44 miles by 
Hie aqueduct (13 miles as the croAv fliesl, the fall 
lieing 365 ft. in thit distance [Tent Work in Pales- 
tine, ‘ llallml ’). A mile to the east of Halhvl is 
BeiVAinUn, identified by Robinson as Beth-anoth, 
wliere are extensive ruins and large drafted stones. 
Farther to the north is Jed^r (Gedor), a small ruin. 
About the site of Halhul are ruins and rock-cut 
tombs, including a Byzantine ruin and an ancient 
church (ruined). The mosque Nehy Yunds (Jonah) 

**rope gives * haiild’ in his Shaks. at II Emry IV. v. v. 37, 
ftnd it IS approved by soaie editors. In Ac 8^* AV of 1611 spells 
the woEd ‘haiL’ 


is a modern building on a platform of rock, aa lii(‘h 
api)ear.s to have been artificially levelled [BliP 
i 216, hi. 282 ; SWP iii. 329). Ishak Clielo in 
1334 (Caimoly, p. 242) speaks oi Hal kul as eon 
taming the sepulchre of Gad, David’s seer (1 S 22®, 
2S 24^4 Benj. of Tud. by Asher, ii 437). See, 
further, Dilku. on Jos 15®®, and Guerin, Judee, 
iii. 284 ff. C. Wahren. 

HALI (’Vn). — A city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19-®. The site is doubtful. It may be 
the ruin A /ia on the hills N.E. of Achzib, about 
13 miles N.E. of Acre. 8ee 8 ’IKPa^o 1. i. sh. iii, 
and Guerin, GaliUe, ii. 62. Buhl ( (9A P 231 ) doubts 
this identification. C. li, Conder. 

HALICARNASSUS AXiKapvaffoSs) Avas one of 
the six Dorian colonies on the coast of Caria 
(see Cos). Troezen was its mother city. Though 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy (Hexapolis) 
on account of some ancient dispute (Herod, i. 144), 
it was a very important city in lespect of politics, 
commerce, literature, and art. During the Persian 
domination it piospered greatly under a dynasty 
of tymnnoi established by Lj’gdamis. His widow, 
Artemisia, dynast in 480, possessed great influence 
with Xerxes. Maussollos (377-353) made the city 
supreme over most of Caria and part of Lyeia, 
under the suzerainty of the Persian king. The 
monument built in his honour by Aitemisia, hi? 
sister-Avife, who survived him, Avas reckoned one ol 
the seven Avonders of the Avorld : scanty remains oi 
it are noAv in the British Museum. Halicarnassus, 
having faithfully adhered to the Persian cause, 
endured a long siege by Alexander the Great, 
B.c. 334, and AA^as burned by the conqueror. A 
number of the inhabitants Av’ere safe in the acro- 
; polis (called Salrnakis), A\diich Alexander did not 
succeed in capturing. They rebuilt the city ; but 
it never again became a great city, though always^ 
an important one till it was ruined by the Turks. 
Its prosperity benelited much from the measures 
of Q. Cicero when he Avas governor of Asia in 
B.c. 61. Its silver coinage ceased after B.C. 168 ; 
but it continued to coin in bronze as late as the 
3rd cent, after Christ, and ap])ears in all tlie lists 
of bishoprics. In literature its greatness is shoAvn 
by Herodotus, Dionysius the historian, Dionysius 
the AA'riter on music, Pigres, Panyasis, etc. 

Halicarnassus was one of the states to AA’hich 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of the 
JeAA's in B.c. 139, 1 Mac 15^ (see Caria). It must 
therefore have been a free and self-governing city 
at that time. The decree of the city passed in the 
1st cent. B.C., granting to the JeAvs religious 
liberty and the right to build their Proseuchai 
beside the sea (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23), attests the 
existence of an early Jewish colony in the city ; 
and this Avas natural, as H. Avas a considerable 
centre of trade, OAving to its favourable position 
on a bay opposite Cos, on the north -Avest side of 
the Ceramic Gulf. The city extended round the 
bay from promontory to promontory, and con- 
tained, among other buildings, a famous temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is boav called Bod- 
rum [i.e. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter 
Avhich Avas built by the Knights of St. John (Avhose 
headquarters Avere in Rhodes) under their Grand 
Master de NaRlac, A.D. 1404. The castle stands 
on the point of a lofty rocky promontory, which 
projects southwards, and divides the bay of Hali- 
carnassus into two harbours; in ancient times it 
was probabljr an island (Zephyria). A Turkish 
Aollage occupies part of the site of the city. In 

* The language of Cicero, ad Quint. Fr, i. i, 2r> (pome desertam 
urbem), must not be pressed ; he is exaggerating his brother’*' 
services. 
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fche castle were found many remains of the INIau- 
soleum, which were sent to London in 1846 by 
Lord Stratford de Kedelifle. A very full account 
of the city, witli plans, etc., is to be found in the 
works of Sir C. Kewton, who excavated tliere in 
1857. {History of Discoveries at Hctlicarnas^us, 
CiiidicSf and BranchidcSt and Travels and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant. See also Ross, Rebien 
dnrch d. Jiiseln Griech. ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor). W. M. Ramsay. 

HALL. — In Mk 15^® AV renders rijs avXijs 8 
icriv TTpairthpiov^ ‘into the hall called Pradoiium’ ; 
and in Lk 22''’* 4v /xiatp rrjs auX^s, ‘ in the midst of 
the hall.’ Elsewliere AV renders auXii either 
'palace’ (Mt 263.5^69^ Mk Lk iPh Jn 

18^^), when the reference is to the place where a 
governor dispensed justice; or ‘fold’ {Jn 10^* •‘®), 
referring to the place where the flocks were kept 
all night; or ‘court’ (Rev IT-*), in reference to 
the court of the temple. RV gives ‘court’ 
everywhere except in Jn (1(V f? rQv 

wpo^drcjv^ AV ‘the sheepfold,’ RV ‘the fold of 
the sheep,’ 10^® h avkij, Av and RV ‘the fold’). 
See Palace. 

The word TpaLrdjpLov is once in AV tr^ ‘ Pree- 
torium* (Mk 15^® as above), and once ‘palace’ 
(Ph P'^ iv 6\(p T(} TTpaLTcopitpy AV ‘in all the i^alace,’ 
AVm ‘Csesar’s court,’ RV ‘throughout the whole 
Prfetorian guard,’ RVni ‘ in the whole Prm- 
torium ’). Elsewhere it is rendered either ‘ common 
hall ’ (Mt 27^, AVm ‘governor’s house’}, or ‘ hall 
of judgment’ (Jn 18^®% AVm ‘Pilate’s house’), or 
‘judgment hall’ (Jn 18^®'^*’^ 19^, Ac 2IP). RV 
gives ‘ palace’ in the text of all those places, with 
‘ Prsetorium ’ in the marg., which Amer. RV pre- 
fers in the text. See Pr^etorium. 

The RV word ‘ palace ’ for prretoriiim comes from the Rhem. 
NT, which has ‘Palace’ everywhere, except Ph 1^3 ‘couit,’ 
Wyclifb word is always ‘moot (or mote) hallo.’ Tint!, intro- 
duced ‘judgement hail.* Hastings. 

HALLEL (‘?‘?n). — A name given to the group of 
psalms 113-118 inclusive, which^ the Jews from an 
early date have been in the habit of reciting at tlie 
three great feasts, at the feast of Dedication and 
at the new moons. The name ‘ great Hall el ’ is 
sometimes given to this group as a whole, but it 
is usually applied to Ps 136 (or Pss 120-136) with 
its twenty-six times repeated refrain of praise. 
I’ss 113-118, or 115-118, are called the ‘Egyptian’ 
or the ‘ common ’ Hallel. During the continuance 
of the temple the Hallel was recited on eighteen 
days in the year, but on one night alone, that of 
the passov^er. On that occasion it was taken in 
parts, Pss 113 and 114 being sung before the meal, 
]ust l)efore the drinking of the second cup, and 
Pss 115-118 after the lilling of the fourth cup. 
It is to this sacred song that reference is made in 
the phrase vfJLu-paapreSy ‘when they had sung an 
liymii,’ used of our Savioiu* and His disciples in 
J\it ‘26^® and Mk 14-®. See Delitzsch on Ps 113; 
Talmud, Sopherim 18, § 2 ; and compare Ederslieim, 
The Tennple and its Services. W. T, Davison. 

HALLELUJAH ‘ praise ye J",* *AkXrfKovi<i). 

— The word occurs as a short doxology in the 
Psalms, usually at the beginning, as Ps 111. 112, 
or the end, as 104. 105, or both, as 135. 146-150 ; 
in 135^ use is different. Except 13.5, the H. 
psalms occur in three groups, 104-106; 111-113, 
115, 117; 146-150; the 2nd being interrupted by 
I’s 114. 116. The consecutive occurrence of these 
psalms may be explained in two ways, (i.) H. 
was usually added to psalms only of a joyful char- 
acter, and these might naturally be put together 
by the compiler, just as hymns of thanksgiving 
•ce often put together in our modem hymn- 


books. But we see very little evidence in the 
Psalter of arrangement according to subject. 

It seem‘d, therefore, more probable that they 
were taken as they stand from some previous 
collection or collections in which all the psalms were 
so marked ; ju.st as in a modern hyminary all the 
hymns taken from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
might be distinguished by Amen at the end. We 
have an even more complete example of taking 
the psalms eii bloc from some other souice without 
rearrangement in ‘Songs of Ascents’ (Ps 1213-134), 
The occurrence of H. in Ps 106, after the doxology 
which closes Book iv., may be the insertion of a 
reviser, to make it agree with Ps 104. 105, which 
have the H. at the end, wdien the doxology had 
come to be regarded as part of the psalm. The 
H. psalms vary considerably in cliaracter. W e find 
such different themes as the praises of the God of 
Nature (104), the God of Israel (105. 106), God who 
hears the prayer of the poor (113) and of the 
sufferer (116), tlie superiority of God to idols (115). 
That these psalms are late may be proved from (1) 
the fact that Jah is a contracted and later* form 
of JahUy which occurs in the early forms JesayahUy 
JirnieyahUy as contrasted with the later forms 
which we know as Isaiah and Jeremiah ; (2) the 
use of (generally) late grammatical forms as ' for 
constr. state, as in 113®* for as a prefix in 
135‘-^ 146** ®; (3) the didactic character of 11P“ 112, 
in the spirit of Ps 1, the Book of Job, and later 
parts of I’roverbs ; (4) the subject-matter of such 
a psalm as 147, wliich points back to the Restora- 
tion (147’*) ; (5) the fact that the historical psalms, 
105. 106, presuppose PJE, and were therefore com- 
posed after the first compilation of the Hex. (see 
Hexateuch). Notice in 105®^ the lice of P, as 
well as, in 105®^, the locusts of JE ; in 106^^ Datlian 
and Abiram of JE, as well as, in 106^®- Pliinehas, 
God’s avenger of P. 

The word passed from OT to NT. In Rev 19-"’ 
it is the keynote of tlie song sung by the great 
multitude in heaven, and from the Jewish it 
found its way into the Christian Church. 

F. H. Woods. 

HALLOHESH ‘ the speaker of charms’). — 
An indi\’idual or a family mentioned in connexion 
with the repairing of the wall (Neh 3^**, AV Halo- 
hesh) and the sealing of the covenant (Neh 10-'^). 
See Genealogy”. 

HALLOIV. — ‘Wlio,’ says Trench, ‘would now 
affirm of the verb “to hallow” that it is even 
obsolescent’ yet Wallis two hundred years ago 
observed — “it has almost gone out of use” (fere 
desuevit).’ He is condemning (in English Fast 
and Present y p. 139f.) the American Bible Union 
for dismissing from their new version words that 
have a suspicion of age upon them. And it is 
still quite true that ‘ hallow ’ as a biblical word is 
in active use, so that the Revisers felt no necessity 
for excluding it from either the NT of 1881 or the 
OT of 1885. In AV and RV it is used as a syno- 
nym for ‘ sanctify,’ translating in OT some part of 
kddashy and in NT twice rendering the verb 
d 7 tdfaj (Mt 6®, Lk IP, both in the Lord’s Prayer). 
In the Apocr. the same Gr. verb is rendered 
‘ hallow’ in 1 Es P, Jth Sir 33^ 1 Mac 4^ ; and 
the Lat. verb sancflfcare in 2 Es 2^^ 5’^. 

In the older versions it is more common. It is 
Wyclif s only word : thus Jn 17^® ‘ And I hahve 
my silf for hem, that and [138S also] thei be halwid 
in treuthe ’ ; He 2^^ ‘ Sothely he that halowith, and 
thei that ben halowid, of oon aile.’ So Tind. in 

* See Gray, Heb. Prop, Names, 149ff.. and Jastrow in Jo/umal 
of Soc. of Bib. Lit. xiii. (18.04), 101-127, and in ZA 11% 1896, 
pp. 1-16. In these papers Jastrow further contends that the 
fin.al rp in many Heb. proper names is not a form rif the Divine 
name at all, but simply an. emphatic 
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I V 27^® ‘ If a man halowe a pece of his enliereted 
lomle unto the Lord e, it shalbe set accorilynj^e to 
that it beareth ’ ; and in a marg. note on Dt 20® 
(where his text is, ‘ Yf any man have by It a new 
heusse and have not dedicate it ’), he says, *Dedi- 
eat : the levites, I suppose, halowed them as we 
doo ouie shippes/ In a note to Lv he spells the 
word ‘ holow Hence the pope fett holowenge of 
ehirehes, alters, font, belles, and so forth/ Cov. 
has ‘iinhallow’ in Ezk 44^'-^ ‘ Ibey shal put of 
the clothes, wherein tliey have ministred . . . lest 
they onhalowe the people with their clothes/ In 
\iih Expositions {Va.ikit. 1 ’ ^OQ. p. 180) on I Jn 
Tind. uses ‘sanctify’ and ‘hallow’ together as 
quite synonymous ; ‘ Christ in the Scripture is 
called The Holy, because He only sanctilietli and 
hallowetli us/ This quotation shows the origin 
of the word also: from A.S. hdllg, holy, came 
hdlqian, to make holy, middle-Eng. habjkn, later 
halioe* 

The words of Mt 6®, Lk 11® are as old as Wye. 
Mialovidbe tin name,’ and are found in all the 
versions except the Rhemish (1582), which has 
‘sanctified be thy name’ ; but the mod. editions of 
Rheiii. {as 1898} have changed to ‘ hallowed be tliy 
name.’ J. Hastings. 


HALT,— 1, To he lame^ to limp : Gn 32^^ ‘ He 
halted upon his tliigh’ Amer. RY 

‘went halting’). The same vb. is ‘halt’ in 
Mic4®*’, Zeph 3^^ (Amer. RV always ‘is lame’). 
T. Fuller {Holy State, hi. 15) says, ‘ Wounds in 
warre are most honourable : Halting is the state- 
liest march of a Soiildier ; and ’tis a brave sight to 
see tlie flesh of an Ancient as torn as his Colours.’ 
And Kutherforil, with a reference to Mic 4** ^ 
sjieaks of ‘ God's kirk’ {Letters^ No. xll) : ‘ He will 
Lave her going through a thousand deaths, and 
tiirough hell, as a cripple woman, halting, and 
wanting the power of her one side, that God may 
be her staff/ The adj. ‘ halt ’ is given as the tr. of 
in JMt 18^, IMk Lk 14-^h Jn though 
everywhere else (except Ac 14® ‘a cripple’ in AY 
and HV) the same adj. is rendered * lame’ (Mt 11® 
1530. 81 2114^ Lk 7^=^ 14’^®, Ac 3® 8^, He 12^3). In Lk 
14^^ RY gives ‘ lame,’ but keeps ‘ halt ’ in the other 
tliree places. Tind. lias ‘halt’ in Mt 11® ‘The 
blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers aie clensed.’ 

2. To stimhlc, to fail, Ps 38^^ ‘ For I am ready 
to halt, * and my sorrow is continually before me ’ 
{p 22 pS/), AYm ‘ready for halting/ Del. [so Amer. 
RY] ‘ready to fall,’ with note, ‘if God does not 
graciously interpose, he will certainly fall head- 
long’; Wellh. -Furness [in FB] ‘on the verge of 
falling’); Jer 20^® ‘All my familiars watched for 
my halting’ {'vW Streane, ‘ those who watch 
my side,’ implying a reading fy, ‘ ribs,’ ‘ side ’ ; RV 
‘they thatAvatch for my halting’; Clieyne, ‘either 
laid traps for me, or waited for me to commit 
some error for them to take advantage of/ who 
points out that the plirase ‘ my halting ’ is taken [?] 
from Fs 35^® 38^^). To those two passages in AY 
tlie Eng, (not Amer.) RV adds Job ‘Calamity 
shall be ready for his halting ’ AY and RVm. 

‘ at his side ’), and Ps 35^® ‘ But when I halted they 
rejoiced’ AY ‘But in mine adversity’). 

Tindal in his exposition of Mt {Expositions, 
Parker Soc. p. 38) shows us this meaning of ‘ halt ’ 
aiising from the meaning already illustrated, ‘I 
come not to destroy the law, but to repair it only, 
and to make it go upright where it halteth.’ Then 
cf. Glanvill {Ser, 5), ‘ We have many observers, 
W'hose malice makes them critical and curious; 
they lay in wait for our baitings, and are glad at 
heart when they have caught an opportunity to 
revile us.’ In Preface to AY 1611 the translators 

* In this passage in AV Bunyan found the name of Mr. Readv- 
to-halt. 


say of Roman Catholic scholars that they ‘ doe 
either make new Translations themselves, or follow 
new ones of other mens making, or note the 
vulgar Interpreter for lialting.’ 

3. To waver, 1 K 18-^ ‘ How long halt ye bet^v^een 
t^vo opinions ? ’ (D’nrs ; Amer. RY ‘ go ye halt- 
ing’). The figure is the uncertain gait of one who 
is divided in mind between J" and Baal. Tlie same 
verb is used in v.^® of the irregular dance round tlie 
altar of Baal. Cf. Purchas, Pi/yrmaye, 343, ‘Their 
religion halteth betwixt divers religions of the 
Turkes, Persians, and Christians of the lacobite 
and Nesiorian Sects.’ 

4. The mod. sense of come to a standstill, stop, 

does not occur in AY, but is introduced by RV 
into Is 1032 ‘This very day shall he halt at Hob’ 
(nD>;7, AY ‘remain’). J. Hastings. 

HAM (nn, Xap ). — The name of one of Noah’s 
three sons (Gn 10^ etc.), and founder of one of tlie 
three great families into \vliicli the biblical ethno- 
logists divide the \vorld. There seems little doubt 
tliiit this word is the Egj’-ptian name of Egypt 
(Hier. Kem, sometimes p f o-n-Kem., ‘land of 
Egj^pt/ Deriiot. Kemi, Tlieb. Kerne, Bashm. Kerne, 
Mernpli- Kheme),imd indeed in the poetical language 
of the Psalms the ‘land of Ham’ is a synonym for 
Mizraim 78®^; Brugscli, Geocfr, 

Inschr, 73). The meaning of the wonl is ‘ black,’ 
which appears in the Arab, ahamm, fern, hammd, 
as well as in many Coptic derivatives (Peyron, 
Lex. Copt. 66). The origin of the appellation' is to 
be found in the blackness of the soil of the Delta 
(Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 33), since the Egyptians 
do not call themselves by this name, Avliich corre- 
sponds with an epithet applied to rich soils gener- 
ally (Ebers, JSgypten u. die Bucher Mosds, 55). 

2. The narrative of Gn iij^g been analyzed 
with gieat ingenuity by Budde {Urgesckirhte, 
290 ff.), partly after the suggestions of Well- 
hausen, whose results are in the main as follows. 
The narrative is based on a document in svhicli the 
place of Ham was occupied by Canaan ; this is 
rendered practically certain by vv.^-*- which 
Noah, perceiving what his youngest son had done 
unto him, proceeds to curse Canaan, who is men- 
tioned no less than three times in Noah’s speech 
(vv. 2®'27)^ It is therefore probable that in v .22 
‘ Ham, the father of Canaan,’ is a correction for 
‘ Canaan’ (cf. for the method I Ch 20®), and indeed 
these words show very clear signs of alteration. 
The family of Noah, then, according to the earlier 
account, consisted of Shem, Japheth, Canaan ; and 
the legend accounts for the subjugation of the 
third to the two others, implying a state of things 
in which the word ‘Canaanite’ w'as synonymous 
with ‘slave.’ TJie act imputed to Canaan is that 
of a little boy, and hence chronological difficulties 
arise if the Noah of the story be identitied with 
the Noah of the Flood. The three sons, moreover, 
repre.sent nations occupying the same country 
(probably Canaan), Avhuse mutual relation is ac- 
counted for by the story, but Avho do not appear 
to have been intended to represent the progenitors 
of the nations of the earth. While the name 
‘ Shem ’ lends itself readily to interpretation, if a 
caste be signified (‘ men of name ’ or ‘ note,’ whence 
‘name ’or ‘note ’became personified), only vague 
conjectures can be made about the original import 
of ‘ Jaiiheth’ ; hut 1. 16 of the Marseilles inscrip- 
tion shows us that we possess only an imjierfect 
tradition of the caste-system in Semitic peoples. 

3. The same ethnologist who made Noah the 
second founder of the human race had to divide the 
nations of the earth among his sons ; the names 
Shem and Japheth being unknown except in 
this tradition, could be employed without diffi- 
culty ; but the name ‘ Canaan ’ had very distinct 
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import, and yet was too insignificant to count as 
one of the tliree world-races. For this name, 
therefore, in the ethnological table anotlier knoAvn 
name was substituted, and the native name of 
Egypt lent itself well to this purpose. That Cush 
and Mizraim should be included under the name 
of Kemi need occasion no sui prise, as these two 
nations were known conjointly ; that Cush is 
made the eldest son (Gn 10®) is perhaps due to 
Ethiopia being farthest from Valestine, but it may 
have political significance. That Canaan should 
be reckoned as Hamite has been thought strange, 
some accounting for it on the ground of national 
antipathy on the part of the Isiaelites, while 
others [e.g. Dillmann, ad loc.) thought it due to 
a tradition current in antiquity which made 
the Canaanitos immigrants fiom the South. 
The above account of the introduction of the 
name Ham really gets rid of the difficulty; for 
Canaan’s place iiaving been taken by Ham, a 
place bad to be found for Canaan, and this could 
only be in Ham’s family.^ Ham’s name was not 
substituted for Canaan’s in the speech of Noah, 
partly perliaps owing to its repeated recurrence, 
partly perhaps because the curse of slavery could 
not be made to fall on the powerful nations repre- 
sented by Ham’s elder children. The recension of 
Gn which we have, where the father is made to 
sin, and one of the sons to receive the curse, shows 
us the difficulty solved as far as it was capable of 
solution. 

4. The classification of Canaan under Ham led 
to a serious result for the ethnological table: 
whereas Canaan in the older scheme represented 
a subject caste, the name now had to include all 
the non-Israelitic inhabitants of Palestine, among 
whom were many races decidedly ‘Semitic’ in 
character, such as the Phccniciaiis. Some further 
difficulty was introduced by confusion between 
the Cush and the Cossaei, but the gi’ound for 
making all the tribes mentioned in etc. 
Cushites will probcably remain hidden lon^. The 
Put (which see) are probably included with the 
Egyptians and Nubians as being in any case a 
fioutlicrn race. The Egyptian classification of 
mankind compared by M. Lef6biire [PSBA, 1887, 
p. 167 lf,)» while it offers some slight analogy to 
that with which we are dealing, does not seem to 
exjilain the name ‘ Ham,’ or throw any real light 
on tlie problems. 

5. Tlie name ‘ Ham ’ occurs in 1 Ch 4^*®, where 
certain settlers at Gerar found tlie land quiet and 
well cultivated, because the previous inhabitants 
were ‘ from Ham.’ Some of the Rabbis compared 
the statement in Jg 18^*^, where very similar 
language is used about people who lived ‘ after the 
fashion of the Sulonians ’ (also, according to the 
tables, Hamites, through Caucaan), and indeed the 
passage of Cli would seem to be modelled on that 
of Jg. It is not, however, easy to render the 
words in Ch satisfactorily, since ‘from Ham’ 
should mean from the eountiy called Ham, which 
is not here very intelligible, and ‘of the children 
tti Ham,’ or * from the days of Ham,’ would not 
natarally be thus abbreviated. Tliere is there- 
fore ground for supposing the text corrupt, and 
indeed the Pesh. substituted cna ‘of them’ for the 
cn p of the text. An easier alteration is cmo, 
supposing that word to have the sense of the 
analogous Syriac form ymo ‘ peaceful, easy-going,’ 
ef which examples are given in Thes. Syr, col. 2314. 

D. S. Margolioitth. 

HAM. — According to Gn 14® Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote the Zuzim (who may be the same 
as the Zamzummini of Dt 2-®) cnn. This last is 
vocalizeil in MT on?, which is represented by AV, 
KV ‘ in Ham.’ Jerome [Qumt, in libr, Gm.) reads 
oh|. Most of the VSS vocalize Oii^, hence djxa 
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atirois, ‘with them.’ Olshausen conjectures nprrj 
‘in Hamath.’ It is most probable that a proper 
name is intended. If * Ham ’ be the correct read- 
ing, it is the name of a place that is otherwise 
unknown. Dillmann, following Tuch, suggests 
that it may liave been the ancient name of the 
Ammonite capital Rabbath Ammon. The strange 
argument of Sayce [HOM loO f.), that the form cn 
points to a direct transcription of Gn 14 from a 
cuneiform document, is dealt mtk by Ball [SBOT^ 
ctd loc , ). J. jA. Srlrxb. 

HAM (cn), Land of. — A poetical designation of 
Egypt, used in the Psalms in reference to the so 
journ there of the children of Lsr. (Ps 105^* ^ 106--) ; 
so also ‘ the tabernacles (RV ‘ tents ’) of H.’ (Ps 78®^) 
stands for ‘ the dwellings of the Egyptians.’ Prob- 
ably in Heb. thought H. was here used as the 
name of the son of Noah rather than as a name 
for Egypt. Two derivations have been proposed 
for it: (1) The native name for Egypt itself was 
Kmt, in Coptic times pronounced Ktoi (hardly 
Kh6mi), and strictly signifying the * black land’ or 
alluvial soil of the cultivable ]>art, as opposed to 
the Dcshert or ‘red land,’ i,e. the sandy deserts 
which enclosed K6mi on all sides except the N. 
(2) The chief Priapic god of the Egyptians was 
sometimes called Menu (in Greek Min), but at 
otiier times probably Khem. If the latter reading 
is correct, it is almost identical with the name of 
the progenitor of the Hand tic peoples, and it is 
veiyiemarkable that the most primitive sculptuies 
hitheito found in Egypt represent this god (see 
Petiie’s Koptos). Menu was especially worshipped 
on the important route from the coast of the Red 
Sea to Koptos, and this would impress the fact of 
his worship on the E. neighbours of Egypt. The 
characteristics of Menu are in accord with the 
shamelessness recorded of H. in Gn 9-®^*, The 
derivation from Kmt is improbable, for phonetic 
reasons. F. Ll. Griffith, 

HAMAN (pn, 'kfxdv), the son of Hammedatha, 
appears in the Bk of Est as the enemy of the 
Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuenis. He is 
described as the Agagite (Est 3^*^® etc.), but in the 
LXX as aBugean (Boiryaioy, 3^ 12®), or a Macedonian 
(924 Tlie Heb. term we should probably 

understand of a descent from the Amalekite king 
Agag (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, and Targ.), in which 
case the author of the book perhaps meant to con- 
trast the descendant of Israel’s ancient enemy with 
Mordecai, the descendant of Kish, the Benjaiiiita 
Provoked by Mordecai’s refusal to bow before him, 
11. procured from the king a decree authorizing 
the massacre of all the Jews in the Fersijm 
dominions on the 13th Adar. He also prepared a 
gallows 50 cubits hi^h for BIordecaL But queen 
Esther, having heard of the plot, invited H. and 
the kin^ to a banquet, and there denounced H., 
w'ho was forthwith hanged on his own gallows. 
The queen also obtained permission for her 
countiymen to defend themselves, and among 
otlier victims of the Jews’ vengeance the ten sons 
of H. were slain and their bodies gibbeted. 

In later times, at the Feast of Purim, it seems to 
have been customary to hang an effigy of H. ; bat 
as the gibbet was sometimes made in the fonn of 
a cross, riots between Jews and Christians were 
the rasult, and a warning against insults to the 
Christian faith was issued by the emperor Theo- 
dosius IL [Cod, Theod, xvi. viii. 18; cf. 21). The 
origin of the name H. is uncertain ; Jensen con- 
nects it with the name of an Elamite divinity, 
Humman or Humean (cf. Oxf, Eeh. Lex. s.v.), 

H. A. WniTK 

HAMATH (nsn ‘fortress,’ ‘citadel,’ or perhaps 
‘ sacred enclosure,’ see W. R. Smith, RS^ 140 [ei* 
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p. 150] ; 'Elide, 'Efide, Aifidd, Em^th). — At the time 
of Amos, this was the chief city of a kingdom of 
the same name which surrounded the capital, 
extending to the S. of Riblali and even including 
that place (2 K 23^ etc.)- Situated on the banks 
of the Orontes (now called el-Asi), in a narrow 
valley with Jehel aUA'la on its north and south- 
east, and the Nxisairtyeh mountains (the Mom 
Biv'gylm of the ancients) to the w^est, it lay on a 
very frequented and convenient trade-route. The 
opening between the Nnsairiyeli mountains above 
Txipoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains 
is called in the OT ‘ the entrance of Hamath ’ 
(Nu 348 , Jos 13®, Ezk 47^^'-^). N. of Homs the 
Orontes pass leads to Hamath, S. toward Baal- 
gad in Ccele-Syria, E. to the great jdain of the 
Syrian desert, and W. to the KaVat al-Hosn and 
the Mediterranean. 

‘The entrance’ or ‘the approach’ to Hamath is 
often mentioned as a territorial limit (Nu 34®, Jg 
3^ etc.), and usually denotes the accepted northern 
boundary of Israel itish dominion (Jos 13®). The 
province is called ‘Great Hamath’ (Am 6-), and 
is mentioned wdth Damascus, Tyre, and Zidon 
(Zee 9-), as well as udth Arpad (Jer 49-^), in the 
prophecies against Hadrach. 

Originally a Hamite colony (Gn 10^®), it flourished 
at the time of David (2 S 8^^^) under a king named 
Toi (or Ton), wlio had friendly intercourse with 
the Israelitish niler. Hamath (possibly identical 
'with Hamath - Zobah [which see] of 2 Cli 8^) 
came, however, afterwards under the dominion of 
Solomon (compare 1 K with 2 Ch 8^), and 

its king 'was no doubt among the many princes 
who ‘brought presents and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.’^ Hamath was regarded as 
the granary of N. Syria, and there Solomon built 
totore-cities (2 Ch 8'^). But, on the death of that 
king, Hamath seems to have regained her inde- 
pendence, as is shown by the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser II. (B.c. 860), -where we see that her king, 
Irhuleni, made an alliance with the Hittites, 
Damascus (under -^<^r^=Ben-Hadad = Ben- 

Hadad-hidri), Ahab of Israel, and several other 
states. Jeroboam IT. of Israel, about the year 
B.c. 810, ‘recovered Hamath’ (2 K 14-®) from 
Judah, and partly destroyed it, as well as Gath, 
which, in the prophecies of Amos, is spoken of along 
with it (Am 6^). In the Assyrian inscriptions 
Eni-iln (Eniel), king of Hamath, brings tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser iii. (730), who had parcelled out 
the land of Hamath among his generals, annexing 
19 districts to Assyria, and transported 1223 people 
of Hamath to the sources of the Tigris. Sargon 
boasts of having rooted out the land of Hamatli 
and^ dyed the skin of the foolish (?) Ilu-bVdi 
(variant Yau-bi'di) like wool, colonizing Hamath 
vrifcli 4300 Assyrians. One of those exiled thither 
by this king was the Mede Deioces. After what 
seems to have been the capture of the place by 
Sennacherib’s Rabshakeli, or ‘chief of the captains,’ 
Hamath lost much of its importance. It is spoken 
of in Is ID^ as one of the places containing 
Israelitish exiles, and is mentioned in 1 hlac 12-® 
in connexion with the movements of Jonathan 
and Demetrius. 

The Greeks and Homans Icnewit under the name 
of Epiphaneia, which had been given to it by 
x\ntiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant, l. -vi. 2), though 
the inhabitants still called it Hamath, and its 
present name, ^amdh, is but slightly changed 
from its old form. In 1310 Abulfeda, the 
eminent Arabian scholar, a descendant of the 
family of Saladin, was appointed governor of the 
district, which had been under the Moslem power 
since A.D. 639, and with his death (1331) Hamath’s 
prosperity declined. 

In 1S12 Burekhardt visited Hamath, saw the 


‘ Hamatb-stones ’ (so-called Hittite inscriptions in 
relief on black close-grained basalt) ; and the 
enormous water - wheels, used for bringing the 
waters of the Orontes to the houses and gardens 
situated on the hill above the river. He does not, 
however, mention the catacombs, said to have ex- 
isted high up on the right bank. The town, which 
is divided into four quarters, Hadhsr, el-Jiffv, el- 
Aleyat, and el-Medine (the quarter of the Chris- 
tians), contained at Burckhaidt’s visit about 4446 
houses and nearly 11,000 male inhabitants. 

Literature.— P ococke, Description of the East, n. i. 143 ff. ; 
Burekhardt, Travels ni Syria and the Holy Land (1822), pp. 
145ff ; Robinson, BRP'^ iii. Sol ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal 3981 ; 
Delitzsch, Patadies, 275' ff.; Sayce, IIC3I (Index); Hommel, 
Semtt. Volker, i. 189 ; Driver on Am 62 ; E, Meyer, Gesohichte, 

I. A. Pinches. 

HAMATHITE ('renn). — The gentilic name from 
Hamath (which see), Gn 10^8=1 Ch D®. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH (n:;''irn'?n, B Eaiaoj^d, A Aljidd 
2 a), 3d, Luc. 'Epadjov^d ). — The identity of this city 
is still doubtful. By some scholars it is even re- 
garded as the same as Haniatli, but the Greek 
form Eaicw^d would seem to indicate tliat it was 
distinct from that place. It is mentioned only 
once in the Scriptures (2 Ch 8*^), when Solomon is 
said to have ‘ prevailed against it,’ and, being 
spoken of in connexion with Tadmor and Hamath, 
we may conclude that it was in the same neighbour- 
hood. That it was another Hamath to which 
Zobah was added to distinguish it from the better- 
known city of Hamath is possible, but at present 
unprovable.^ It has not yet been found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, consequently no light is 
thrown on it from that source. I. A. Pinches. 

HAMMA'JH (nrn ‘hot spring’). — ‘ Father of the 
house of Recliab,’ 1 Ch 2®®. See Genealogy. 

HAMMATH (nrn ‘hot spring’). — One of the 
‘fenced’ cities of Naphtali, Jos lO®*®, probably the 
same as Hammon of 1 Ch 6^® [Heb. and Ham- 
moth-dor of Jos 21H It is doubtless the IJamata 
of the Talmud {Etnihin, v. 5 ; Megillah, 26), the 
Emmaus or Ammathus of Jos. (Anl. xviii. ii. 3) 
and the modern Hammdm, 35 minutes’ walk* S. of 
Tiberias, so famous for its hot baths. There are 
four springs, the water of which reaches a tempera- 
ture of 144° Fahr. The taste is described by 
Robinson as excessively salt and bitter, like that of 
heated sea- water ; there is also a strong smell of 
sulphur, but no taste of it. The neighbourhood is 
crowded, especially in the month of July, with 
patients from all parts of Syria. The baths are 
considered to be very efficacious in rheumatic com- 
plaints. 

Literature. — Neubauer, Gfoa. du Talm. 207 ; Robinson, 
BliP'^ ii. 383 ff, ; G. A. Smith, IIGIIL 4.50 f. ; Giidrin, GaliUe, 
i, 270 ff. ; Buhl, GAP 115, 226 ; Guthe, ZDPV xiii (1891) 284; 
Wilson, Itecooery of Jems. 362. J, A. SELBIE. 

HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF, AV The tower 
of Meah (nK>i xiipToy rCov €kclt6v, tiirHs centum 
cubit 07^m, turris Emath), Neh 3^ 12 ^^, — A tower 
on the walls of Jems, which stood near the to-w^er 
of Hananel (which see), between the Sheep gate 
on the east and the Fish gate on the west. These 
tivo towers, whicli apparently had not been pulled 
do-vsTi when the walls were dismantled in the time 
of Ezra, were probably situated near the north- 
eastern comer of the city (cf. Jer 31®®, Zee 14'®). 
Perhaps they were both* defences of the fortress 
(52mA) which commanded the temple area. The 
origin of the name * tower of Hammeah,’ or ‘ tower 
of the hundred ’ (RVm), is obscure. It has been 
suggested in explanation that the tower was 100 
cubits high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, 




HAM]\rEDATHA 

or that it required a garrison of 100 men (see 
Ptyssel, ad loc., pp. 153, 201 f.). H. A. AYhite. 

HAMMEDATHA (xopn, KixddaOo^ [?>-^?]), Esfe 
Q 5 910 . ^ 4 — TJjq father of Haman. The name is 
prcfbably Persian ; for the termination compare 
Aridatha ; possibly' the etymology is ^n«A=moon + 

= given {Oxf. Heh, Lex.). 

HAMMELECH (l^cn) occurs as a proper name in 
AV and llVm of dcr 3G-® 38®, but there is little 
doubt that the lendering ought to bo ‘ the king,’ 
as in RV and AVm (LXX rod j 3 a< 7 tX^w?). 

HAMMER. — The Heb. v/ord napt? oyiaJchdbdh (in 
Jg 4“^ napp) is tr. in Aiab. by tv/o words, mttadaty 
a wooden mallet, and matrahat^ the ordinary 
Arabic W'ord for a hammer. It was a mitadat, 
a mallet used by the Bedaw’in and others for 
driving tent pegs into the ground, ^vhich Jacl 
used to kill Sisera, Jg By many, mahhdhdh is 
considered to be the source of the name Maccahcens, 
wdiich would thus mean 'the hammerer.’ 
pattlsh (Is 41'^, used fig. in Jer 23-^ of the word of 
the Lord, and in 50-^ of Babylon, 'the hammer of 
the whole earth’) is evidently the same as the 
A.TtLb. fatiSj a large heavy hammer. 

The hammer is probably the most ancient of all 
tools. In its original form, a stone held in the hand, 
it is often used at the present day. The form soon 
changed ; a stick fastened to the stone gave the blov/ 
more precision and greater force. JMetals super- 
seded stones, and great variety was given to the 
shape of the hammer head, so 

f as to produce a more exact 
n clFcct. The hammer is a most 
I important and valuable tool; 

I the permanent cfiect produced 
S by a blow of the lightest 
/ hammer is greater than that 
obtained bj^ the steady pressure 
of a mass of iron many hundred 
times its Aveight. 

Difierent handicrafts require 
I ( hs mmers of different shapes and 

^ j weights, and, in Syria, each 

U kind has a distinctive name. 

The hammers used in carpentry 
vj and smith work are much the 

y same as those used in the same 

M occupations in Europe. But in 

K’ masonry the variety of hammers j 

H'n is great. In the quarry the 

w ] rock is split by a large hammer, 

v/eighing from 18 to 22 lb., 
MAiiADDi. called the mahaddL The head 

of this hammer is round at one 
end, being used for driving wedges into the rock. 
The other end is flattened from side to side, so as to 
confine the impact to a 
narrow line. This end 

[ tween the -wedges, and 

the constant Beating 
1 causes a vibration in 

i the rock, which in- 
i' creases till it splits 

j j , in ilio line of the 

I ' wedges. 

'M "When the stone 

!| j ; comes from the quarry, 

i ij it is roughly shaped hy 

vl/ the mahaddi, and the 

shakCf. mason takes another 

kind of hammer to 
square it and give it a shape to fit it for build- 
ing. 
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This hammer is called the shahif. Both ends 
of the head of this hammer arc square, but the 
one is 1 in. square and flat, the other is nearly 
2 in. square, but sunk in the centre to the 
depth of half an inch, so that the edges are sharp. 
The flat end is used for striking off projections, 
wBile the end w’ith sharpened edges is used for 
squaring and trimming the stone. The stone is 
often used for building after being trimmed by the 
slialzuf^ hut sometimes a border is made iBxmd 
the face of the stone, leaving the middle rough. 




riK. HEAD OF SIIAIItTAn OR JIINHAT. 

This is done hy the lilz, 'which is a hammer 'with 
one end pointed, and the other flat and chisel- 
shaped. 

When the stone is to be made smooth it is first 
made quite flat with the pointed end of the hllz, 
and is then -worked over 'with a hammer called the 
sliahutah or minliat. 

The shahutah has Iavo very broad chisel-shaped 
ends, about 4 in. broad, cut into a number of 
teeth like a saw. The teeth at one end are coarse 
and about 12 in number, and at the other end 
smaller and about 24 in number. 

When the stone has been carefully gone over 
with the it is sometimes polished. This 

is done hy rubbing it 'with another stone, sand 
and '\\^ater being put between. 

All these tools are of very ancient date. In the 
oldest part of the temple of Baalbek marks of all 
of these tools are found. Even the three immense 
stones in the -west wall have their upper and under 
surfaces smoothed with the shahidaky only the tool 
seems to have been much smaller than the one 
used in Lebanon at the present 
time, being only about 2 or 2 ^ ^ — I 

in. broad. \ j 

The hammer and chisel are C 
used for very fine work, such as 
carving, or when a very sharp 
fine edge is to be given to a 
stone, seldom for any other 
purpose. The chisel is made 
of file steel. The hammer, called 
a matrakat, is so shaped that ^ 

lines drawn along the faces of matrakat. 

the hammer w’ould meet nearly at the end of the 
handle. Wooden mallets are never used. 

The stone of Lebanon is very hard limestone, 
-which explains why hammers are preferred to 
chisels in hewing it. W. Carslaw. 

HAMMOLEGHETH (nslbn Hhe queen Ace. 
to the genealogy in 1 Ch H. wms the daughter 
of Machir and sister of Gilead. ^ The con-ectness 
of the text is not beyond suspicion. LXX reads 
MaX^e^. See Genealogy. 

HAMMON (pan 'hot spring’). — 1 . A towm in 
Kaphtali, 1 Ch 6 '^® [Heb. prob. identical with 
Hammath (which see), 2 . A town in Asher, Jos 
19^. Its site is uncertain. Schultz suggested 'Ain 
Harndd, some 10 miles south of Tyre, but Kobinson 
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{BRP“ iii. 66 note) lays no great stress upon this 
iileiitificafcion. Henan {Mission de Phinkie^ 708 11.) 
found at Khiirhet Umm el-Amud, near the coast iiii- 
inediately N. of the Ladder of Tyre, two Phoenician 
inscriptions {CIS vol. i, pt. i.) in honour of Baal 
Hanimon. In the valley to the E. is *Am HaimiL 
Umm eUAmlid, ‘ mother of the pillar,’ includes the 
ruins of a building which is probably a temple of 
Baal. On the hill side lies a great sarcophagus 
with a rudely carved eagle. The texts belong to 
the Ptolemaic period (3rd cent. B.C. ). The name 
may be that of the Egyptian God A7}ianu or Amen. 
See SWP vol. i. sh. iii., and vol. iii. Appendix. 
The identification of Hammon with U min eUAmud 
is also considered by Guerin {Galilee, ii. 141) and 
Buhl (GAP 229) to be the most probable. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HIMMOTH-DOR (in^ nbn).— A Levitical city in 
]Srai)htali, Jos 21^^, probably identical with Ham- 
math (which see). 

HAMMUEL AV Kaimiel).-— A Simeonite 

of the family of Shaul, 1 Ch 4^. See Gene- 
alogy. 

HAMONAH (npDH ‘multitude,* LXX IloXndvSpiov). 
—The name of a city to be built in commemora’ 
tion of the defeat (?) of Gog (Ezk 39^®). The pas- 
sage is obscure, and the originality as well as the 
precise reading of the hIT doubtful. Instead of 
n.iDn n'iTDiy cn, Cornill would read nnsi inn * and it 
is all over with this multitude.’ If the words are 
an interpolation, the allusion may be to the city 
of Bethshean, which may have derived its name 
Scythopolis from the Scythian invasion in the 7th 
cent. B.C. (See Bertholet, Das Back Hesehlel, 
193). J. A. Selbie. 

HAMON-GOG (j’ij ‘Gog’s multitude,’ LXX rh 
TToXvdvdpLoy rod Tdy ). — The name to be ^iven to the 
valley (outside the Holy Land) where Gog and all 
his multitude are to he buried (Ezk 39^^* ^®). This 
valley, according to the MT, was the ‘Valley of 
the 'fiavellers ’ {□'-ii'-n), a designation which is not 
found elsewhere. Hence J. D. Michaelis, followed 
by Bertholet and many others, reads (Abarim, 
Nu 27^-^ 33^^). From the mountain of this name a 
valley may well liave been called Abarim, and 
the locality suits the context. See further the 
Comm, of Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, Davidson, and 
Bertholet. J. A. Selbie. 

HAMOR (lien ‘he-ass’) appears in Gn 33’® 34, 
Jos 24^^, Jg 9-® as ‘the father of Sheclieiu,’ a 
Hivite by race, and ‘the prince (>«V^) of the land’ 
(Gn 34-}. Jacob bought ‘the parcel of ground, 
where he had spread his tent,’ from the Hamorites, 
the Bend Hainor (Gn 33’® (J), cf. Jos 24®^). A ditter- 
ent tradition is preserved in Gn 48-- (E), where 
Jacob gives Sbecliem to Joseph, and speaks of 
having won it by force of arms from the Amorite. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, having been ^^Tonged 
by Shechem, Shechem makes an offer to take her 
as his wife ; and is supported in his claim by his 
father, Hamor, who proposes also tliat there should 
be freedom of marriage between the families of 
Jacob and Hamor (34’^“’^). To this the sons of 
Jacob give their consent on condition that tlie 
Shechemites accept tlie rite of circumcision. The 
Shechemites agree to the terms, and are ctoim- 
cised (v.^-*). On the third day, when the Shechemites 
were unable through illness to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Levi and their followers fell upon tiiem, 
murdered Hamor and Shechem, and carried away 
Dinah to their own home. 

In this narrative the narrator has combined two 
variant traditions. ^ ‘ In the one, Hamor conducts 
the negotiations with Jacob regarding Dinah for 


his son (vv.^ 6. s-ioj. receives a reply (vv.’®*’?)^ 
and in due course lays it before the assembled 
citizens of the toum for their approval {vv.-^-‘^\ 
In the other, Shechem him self askvS Diuali from 
her father and brothers, and after their reply 
(v.”^*) immediately submits to the conditions they 
require (v.’®).’ The former is probably the narra- 
tive of P, tlie latter that of J. 

That, under tlie^ imagery of events occurring in 
the history of a single family, the story pieserves 
the recollection of important episodes in an early 
phase of the Israelite community, is a view which 
has been maintained, in recent years, by many 
scliolais, and most ably, perhaps, by Wellhau^en 
in bis Composition des Ilexateudis (see especially 
pp. 312-319, 353-355). Accoiding to this view, 
Hamor and Shechem personify Canaanite clans in 
central Palestine ; and Dinah a branch of the 
Israelite race, which settling in that i egion became 
rapidly merged with the native population. The 
attack by Simeon and Levi would then represent 
the recollection of some treacherous violation by 
these tribes of the terms upon which the new 
settlers had been welcomed and acknowledged. 

The fact that Hamor means ‘ an ass,’ and Shechem 
‘a shoulder’ or ‘a mountain-ridge,’ makes it jirob- 
able that we have in these names the appellatives 
of clans and families rather than of individuals. 
IMr. G. Buchanan Gray [Studies in Jlchrew Proper 
Names, pp. 90, 09-115) has shown, as the result of 
investigating animal names, that ‘ before the amal- 
gamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation, totem 
worship and totem organization existed among 
some of the peoples of Canaan’ (p. 115) ; and it is 
not unreasonable to connect such names as ‘ ass ’ 
{Hamor), ‘wild ass’ {Piram Jos 10'’, Anah Gn 30^, 
Arad Jg 1’®), ‘mouse’ (AcA5or Gn 36®®), with the 
‘totem-clans* among the early inhabitants of 
Canaan (cf. Jacobs, Biblical Arclmologij, pj). 04- 
103, on ‘ Totem-Clans in the Bible ’). 

H. E. Ryle. 

HAMR&N (ppn), 1 Ch D’ (AV Amram). — An 
Edomite. In Gn 36®® the name is more correctly 
given as Hemdan (cf. Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT on 
1 Ch 1«). 

HAMUL ‘spared’; on the form see V’eHh. 
Sam. 19). — A son of Perez and grandson of Judah, 
Gn 46’-’= 1 Ch 2*^, Nu 26’. The gentilic HamuIiteB 
(’^^Dijn) occurs in Nu 26’’. 

HAMUTAL (^9:cn 2 K 23®’ and 24’®. Jer 52’ ac- 
cording to MT vocalization. In these last two 
occurrences the consonants give the form Hamital 
^o'Dn, and this is supported by LXX in all three 
cases : *Afj.€iral, Mtrdr, 'AgetradX B, ^AfiirdK, 'ApirdO, 
'AfiLTadX A, 'AfiirdX Luc., meaning possibly ‘kin 
to the dew ’or ‘ my kinsman (lit. husband’s father) 
is the dew’). — Mother of the kings Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. (See on the meaning of 
the name. Gray, Heh, Proper Names, 63 ; Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Trad. 322). C. P. Bueney. 

H^AMEL perhaps for *E1 is 

giacious’ ; but see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307, 
n. 2),— -Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his uncle 
ShaJlum. It was from H. tliat Jeremiah, having 
the right of redemption, bought a held at Ana- 
thoth. Although Jerus. was besieged at the time, 
the purchase was readily made by the prophet 
because of his assurance that the time would come 
when property would once more be secure (Jer 
327. 8. 9.T2. Selbie. 

HAR AN (pij, *Avdv). — 1. One of the Levites who 
assisted Ezra in reading and explaining the Law to 
the people (Neh 8^). He is probably the same as 
the Levite Hanan who signed the covenant (Neh 
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10*' [Heb.^^]), as several of the Levit. names in this 
passage are found also in 8^. The name is wanting 
in the LXX of 8^ and of 10^® ; but in 

1 Es Ananias {'Avavtas A, "Awas B). 

2, The son of Zaccur the son of Mattaniali, one of 

the four treasurers appointed by Neh. over tlie 
storehouses in which the tithes Avere kept (Nell 
13^'^). He Avas probably a Levite, and perhaps 
represented the singers and porters; for in 11^^ 
joajs. 35 ;Mattaniah is named as a Levit. house 
representing the sons of Asaph. Others, hoAA^ever, 
regard H. as a layman. 3. A Benjamifce chief 
(I Oh 8-0* L The youngest son of Azel, a descend- 
ant of Saul (1 Ch 8'^*^=9'^). 5. One of DaAud’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11'*'^). 6t The son of Igdaliah. Tlie 
sons of H. had a chamber in the temple (Jer 35^. 
7. The head of a family of Nethinini who returned 
Avith Zeiubbabel (Ezr 2^^, Neh Called Anan 
in 1 Es 8. 9* Tavo of ‘ the chiefs of the people* 
Avho sealed the covenant bore this name (Neh 
10-*“'^). See Genealogy. H. A. White. 

HANANEL (‘?N*:j*n ‘El is gracious*). — The name 
of a to AVer on the AA^all of Jerusalem. It is foiu* 
times mentioned in OT : in Neh 3^ in connexion 
AA’ith the repairing, and in 12^^ in connexion Avitli 
the detlication or the Avails ; in Jer 31^ and 
Zee 14^^ as a boundary of the restored and glorified 
Jerusalem, In both the passages in Neh it is 
coupled with the tOAA'er of Hammeah (Avhich see), 
and some have supposed it to be identical Avith the 
latter. Erom Neh 12**'’ Ave gather that tliese tAA‘o(?) 
toAvors lay between the Sheep gate and the Fish 
gate, and from Jer and Zee that the toAAxr of 
Ilanniiel AA'as at the N.E. corner of the city. 
Coiider thinks that Hananel and Hammeah be- 
longed to the ‘castle* or ‘fortress’ [birah Neh 
2^, in Gr. Jos. Ant. xvill. iv. 3; BJ I. iii. 

3, V. 4) of tlie temple. See Jerusalem, llyle 
{Ezr. and Neh. 173) also suggests that Hananel 
may have been ‘ an outAvork of the gi'eat fortress 
at the point where the city Avail ran into it.* A 
similar opinion is expressed by Buhl {GAP 141). 

J. A. Selbie. 

HANANI {*3;n, ‘Avavly 'AvavLas Neh 7"). — 1. A 
brother, or more prob. near kinsman, of Neh., avIio 
brought tidings to Susa of the distressed condition 
of the Jews in Pal. (Neh 1-]. Under Neh. he aauis 
made one of the govei nors of Jerus. (7-). The name 
is pel haps a sliortene*! form of Hanaiiiah. 2. A son 
of Heinan (1 Ch 2b^). 3. The father of Jehu the 
seer (1 K 16^). It Avas H. aa^Ho, according to the 
Chronicler, reproved Asa for entering into alliance 
with Syiia, and Avhoni the angry king cast into 
prison (2 Ch 16'^). 4. A jiriestof the sons of Immer 
wlio had married a foreign Avife (Ezr 10-^). Called 
Ananias in 1 Es 9-h 5. A chief musician men- 
tioned in connexion Avith the dedication of the 
walls of Jerus. (Neh 12^**}. H. A. White. 

HANANIAH n;3jn *J'' hath been gracious’). 
— 1. One of the prophets of the anti-Chaldsean 
party [LXX calls him T^evboirpo^ijTTjs) in the reign of 
Zedekiah. His encounter Avith Jeremiah is related 
in Jer 28. A native of Gibeon, he Avas probably 
a priest (Jos 2P^), like Jeremiah himself, whose 
characteristic style he seems to imitate in his 
attack. He, too, stands in the temple (cf. 28^), 
and, using Jeremiah’s constant title for God, he 
prophesies the return from Babylon Avitliin t\Aro 
years (contrast Jeremiah’s scA'cnty, 25^*^) of the 
temple A^essels, Jeconiah, and the captives (con- 
trast 22-^ 27"*^), and then, pointing to the yoke on 
Jeremiah’s neck (27-), he concludes as he had 
begun: ‘I will break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon.’ With sad irony Jeremiah replied: 
‘Amen; the Lord do so,’ and then points out 
that, as the general tone of former true prophecy 
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had been minatory, a prophecy of peace would 
need an accurate fidfilment to vindicate its divine 
origin. H. then repeated Iiia oracle in symbolic 
form (cf. 19^^), breaking Jeremiah’s yoke. Jeremiah 
retired in silence, but soon returned to tell H. that 
his breaking the Avooden bar merely signified that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke AA'ould be of iron, and to 
announce H.’s death — the punishment of a lying 
prophet (Dt 18-'^), Avho had spoken also rebellion 
against the Lord (Dt 13*’). Within tAvo months 
H. died (Jer 28^"). 

2. The first of Daniel’s three companions (Dn 1®}. 
He receiA'ed the name of Shadracli (Avhose mean- 
ing is much disputed ; see Bevan, Comm, on Dan.^ 
p. 61). They joined Daniel in his ascetic resolve, 
and shared his triumph (U'**) and subsequent peril 
{'P'^). Through their prayers (2’’“^^) the king’s 
dream Avas revealed to Daniel, and at his request 
(2^^) they Avere appointed ‘ over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon,* and still further promoted 
(S-*”) after their miraculous deliverance from the 
fiery furnace. In the Gr. interpolation after Dn 
3^ Azariali is most prominent (Song of the three 
Children vv.2* 26^ contrast®®). Their deliverance is 
alluded to 1 Mac 2®**, He 3, See No. 2 in 

next article. 4. 1 Ch a son of Zerab. , identified 

by Lord A. HerveyAvith Joanan (Lk 3-^), Rliesa being 
a title of Zenib. which has crept into the text 
(Smith, DB s. GENEALOGY OF Christ). Bertheau 
conjectures that the six names in 1 Ch 3-^ are all 
sons of H. 6. 1 Cli 8'-^ a Benjamite. 6. 1 Ch 2o-** 
a ‘son’ of Heman, leader of the 16th course of 
temple musicians. 7. 2 Ch one of Uzziah’s 
captains Avho superintended the organization of the 
army. 8. Ezr 1U-®, 1 Es 9‘-^ Ananias, one of those 
* that had married strange women.’ 9, See No. 1 in 
next article. 10. Neh 3®® son of Shelemiah ; one of 
those AA’ho repaired the Avail, possibly = No. 9, and 
descendant of No. 13. 11 . Neh 12^® a priest, chief 
of the course of Jeremiah, Avhen .ioiakim was high 
priest, possibly mentioned 12^^ as pi'esent at the 
dedication of the walls. 12. Jer 36^- father of 
Zedekiah, Avho was one of the princes of Judah in 
the reign of Jelioiakim. 13. Jer 37^® grandfather 
of Irijah, ‘a captain of the AA'ard,’ Avho appre- 
hended Jeremiah on the charge of desertion to the 
Chaldyeans. N. J. D. WHITE. 

HANANIAH (n^ijrr, *AvapLd, *AvaplaSy ‘ J*' has been 
gracious’). — 1. Oiie of the guild of perfumers (AV 
aijothecaries) Avho in the days of Neh. repaired a 
portion of the Avail of Jems., near the ‘ broad Avail ’ 
(Nell 3®). He is perhaps the same as H. the son 
of Slielemiab, who is mentioned a.s repairing 
another portion of the Avail, near the E. gate (3®®). 
2. The governor of the castle, i.e. of the btrah, or 
fortress on the N. side of the temple. Neh., avIio 


describes him as ‘a faitliful man, and one that feared 
God above many,’ appointed him one of the tAvo 
officers in command of Jerus. (Neh 7^). 

H. A. White. 

HAND. — The Avord ‘ hand ’ is used in the Eng. 
versions of the Bible with a variety of meaning 
Avhich can be but partially illustrated from other 
literature. This is due to the remarkable freedom 
Avitli which the Heb. word x ydd is employed— a 
freedom Avhii h does not belong to to the same 
extent (tliough even in NT, cliiedy through tlie 
influence of LXX, xcf/) is found in some speclaily 
biblical meanings), so that the variety of usage is 
chiefly characteristic of OT. 

It will conduce to clearness if, first of all, a iAsum§ is giraa 
of the use of y&d in Heb., following Oxf. Heb. Lex. 

1. The hand of man (Gn 3^3 etc-X or anthropopathically ot 

God 83) ; including the wrist (Gn 2422- 3«)- &«. 2 a. 

Jgl5i4) ; standing: for the finger alone (Gn Est 3^®). 

2. The hand a» »«. me^ as Gn 49-^ ‘arms of his hands,’ le. 
arms which make his hands serviceable ; 2 K 9^4 * he filled his 
haad with ttie how/ Le. seized it ; and ‘ fill the hand * of the pri^ 
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= consecrate, install (perhaps from the idea of giving him the 
selected portions of the sacrifice : see Fill) ; a ‘ hand we tpon ’ 
(lit. ‘weapon of the hand’)Nu and idols the work of 

man’s hand (Is ‘2^), as man is the work of God’s hand (Job 
Special wa\s in which the hand is used are (1) to kiss the mouth 
(Job 312 t) ; ( 2) to he laid on the mouth to expiess silence (Job 
40^, Mic (3) the debt is ‘ the lendin<j of the hand ’ (Neh 
lOSi), and the creditor ‘ the master of the lending? ot the hand ’ 
(Dt 15-) ; (4) the lifting" of the hand (to heav en) is the taking of 
an oath (Dt or the sign of prayer (Ps 2S'J) ; (5) to shake 
(lit. * brandihh ’) the hand is to defy (Is ; (C) to give the 
hand is to pleilge (Exr ini9) or to submit (1 Ch *2944) 

3. The hand oh strnmf, helpful^ (a) of man : Israel went out of 

Egypt ‘with an high hand’ (E\ 14*^), i.e. boldl}', defiantly; and 
to act ‘ with an high hand’ against J", is to act presumptuously 
(Nu 1530) ; so, to be ‘ short of hand ’ (2 K is to be of small 
power; to strengthen one’s hands is to help (Jg 924); and the 
dropping down of the hands is the failure of strength (2 S 4* )• 
(6) Of God : Ilis hands are stretched forth to smite (Exyi>); 
or to deliver (Ex 13^ -4. 16^ Dt 4*44), the opposite being the 
‘shortened’ hand (Is 502 591 ) ; it is a ‘good’ hand when it 
blesses (Ezr 7^ 8^^^, Neh 23 18), as protection is m the shadow of 
the hand of J" (Is 4!)‘4) ; and under inspiration the prophet is in 
the gras]) of God’s hand (2 Iv 3t5, f-s yO, Ezk 14 314. 2_> 40J). 

4. The hand is used figuratively to express strength or power 
(cf. Assyr. Idu ‘ strength ’) : Jos 8‘40 ‘ there was not in them 
strength (lit. ‘ hands ’) to flee ’ ; Ps * None of the men ot 
might have found their hands,’ Le, their powers are paial;^zed 
in death. Of him who cannot bring a lamb or two turtle doves 
for sacnfice it is said, ‘ his hand cannot reach to them ’ (Lv 5? • 1 
1441). ^ display of power is ‘a mighty hand ’ (Dt 34^2 ; cf. Job 
2711, Ps 7814); and a grand achievement ‘a great hand’ 
(Ex 1431) 

5. (1) The ‘hand ’ is used for the side, 1 S 4i3 * the wayside,’ 
lit. ‘ the hand of the way ' (but see Driver, ad loc.) ; Dt *^47 ‘ all 
the sule of the rner Jabbok ’ (UV), lit. ‘all the hand ’ ; Gn 34*4i 
‘the land is vvude of both hands,’ i,e. in both directions ; Jer 64 

* every one in his place,’ lit. ‘ in liis hand.* (2) Other technical 
sen.scH aie : a sign (1 fcJ 15^*4, 2 S 1813) ; a part or share iGn 4744, 1 
2 S 194.S, 2 K 117, Neh 111) ; time, repetition (Gn 4344, Dn 120). | 
And in the pin, supports (I K 74j*3o IQIO || 2 Ch 918 ^»^), 
tenon S' ( Ex 261". 1» bit> 36*43 24 bis), 

6. There are also many peculiar prepositional phrases, but 

these will be best understood in their Eng. eiiuiv'alents. i 

1. The hand is a li^guie for the act'Wn, inflneTice, 
OT power of God or man ; Jg L*^° ‘ the hand of the 
house of Joseph prevailed’; 1 S 22^^ ‘Turn, and 
slay the priests of the Lord ; because tlieir hand j 
also is with David ’ ; 2 K 3^^ ‘ And it came to pass, ! 
as the minstrel pla;^ed, that the hand of the Loud 
came urion him ^ ; Kzr 7*’ ‘ accordinj^ to the hand of 
the Lord his God upon him ’ (so 7^ 8^®, Neh 2^* 
sometimes with ‘good’ as epithet of ‘hand,’ the 
meaning being always the favour of G od actively 
bestowed and proved by its results) ; Job G*‘ ‘ Even 
that it would please God to destroy me ; that he 
'Would let loov^e his hand, and cut me oti*! ’ Ps 78^^ 

‘ They remembered not his hand, nor the day when 
she delivered them from the enemy ’ ; 89'^^ ‘ Shall he 
'deliver his soul from the hand of the grave?’ (RV 
‘power of Slieol’) ; 1U9‘-^^ ‘That they may know 
that this is thy hand, that thou. Lord, hast done 
it ’ ; Pr 2P * The kiiig’.s lieait is in tlie hand of the 
Lord, as the river.s of water; he turneth it 
whither.'^oever he will’; Ec 9^^ ‘Whatsoever tliy 
hand finileth to do, do it witli thy might ’ ; Jer 15^^ 
‘Isatalonebecau.se of thy hand ’(‘The Hand of 
J" is a lig. expression for the self-re sealing and 
irresistible power of J" ; it is therefore equivalent 
to the Arm of J" [Is 5.3^], but is used in preference 
with regard to the divinely-ordained actions and 
words of the prophets ’ — Cheyne). 

In this connexion the foil, passages deserve attention : 1. Dt 
338 ‘Let his hands be sufiicient for him’ ; Ileb. S'? vi; ; RV 

* With his hands he contended for himself,’ RVm * Let his'hands 

be sufficient for him,’ or ‘for them.’ Driver mentions Stade s 
‘plausible conjecture ' ’i'? an Tin; (addressed to God) ‘ with thy 
hands contend for it’ ; but his own tr. is ‘wnth his hands he 
hath contended for it.’ The verse contains Mdses’ blessing on 
Judah ; and as Judah’s desire for the reunion of the people is 
given in the pre\;-cus clause, these words are understood by 
Driver expressing^ Judah's slices for “the common weal ; 
LXX xcc) at airrenJ 'Btaxptvauertv ; Vulg. ‘ Qianus ejus 

pugnahunt pro eo ’ ; Wyc. 1382 ‘ his hoondis shulen fight for it,’ 
1388 ‘hi.se horulis schulen fighteforhiun’ ; Tirid. ‘ let his handes 
>fyght for him ’ ; Cov. ‘ Let his handes multipl3'e him ’ (taking 

from ‘ to increase,’ not from in ‘ to strive ’) ; similarly 
Oalv'in (SertnofiA upon, DmiLX Golding’s trans. ‘ Let his handes 
sufiise him, because thou wilt beehishelpe against his enemies ’ ; 
whence Gen. ‘ His hands shalbe sufficient for him, if thou help 
him agamst Ms enemies ’ ; Bish. ‘ His hands shatbe goodynough 


for him,’ whence AV ; but Dou (after Vulg.)‘his handes shal 
fight for him.’ 

2. Ps 1714 ‘ Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword : from men which are thy hand, O Lord ' (mn’ ?lT"D**nDD) ; 
RV ‘ From men, by thy hand,’ RVm as AV. Nearly all mod. 
expositors * take the ‘ sv\ ord ’ and the ‘ hand ’ as the instru- 
ments by which J" is to rescue the soul of II is servant, as RV. 
But King still accepts the AV tr., which makes wicked men 
God’s sword, and worldly men His ‘ hand ’ or instrument (cf. 
Is l(P ‘ Ho Assi nan, the rod of mine anger ! ’). The passage is, 
however, suspected, and its opening words rejected as a gloss 
by Cheyne, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, et al. See Expos. Tvn-es, 
V. 431. 

Ps 8017 * Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand ’ 
(TIJD' T;n;-'nn', i.e. ‘put forth thy power to protect the 

X»eople which th.v right hand made into a nation and delivered 
from Eg\'pt’ — Kirkpatrick Wellh.-Furness tr. * thine arm.’ 

4. Ps 8925 ‘ I vvfiji s^t his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
in the rivers,’ RV ‘ on the sea ... on the rivers ’ The ref. is to 
the extent of the King’s dounuion — from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. 

2. It follows that the hand i.s often a figure for 
the person, e.specially the peison aotin)^ : 1* Lv 14^- 
‘TIiis is the law of him in whom is tlie plague of 
leprosy, whose hand is not able to get that which 
pertaiiieth to his cleansing’ (KV ‘who is not 
able’) ; so Nu 6*^^ ; IS 23^‘’ ‘ And Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God’ (cf. Is 35*’ ‘.‘-strengthen 
ye the weak hands, and conilrni the feeble knees’). 
Shaks. occasionally uses ‘ hand ’ in the bame way, 
as Meas.for Meas. v. i. 491 — 

‘ Friar, advise him : 

I leave bun Lo your hand." 

3. The above and other idioms are found in the 
foil, phrases : — 

1. At hand. To be at hand is to be near, whetlier 
of time or of place. When the ref. is to an event, 
as ‘tlie day of the Lord’ (Is 13^ Jl D®, Zeiih P), 
tliere is no ambiguity ; but when a person is re- 
ferred to, it is sometimes a question whether place 
or time is spoken of. In OT ‘at hand ’is the tr. 
of Diij to be near (Gn 27“*^ Dt LT', Ezk 12-^, and [in 
Piel] Ezk 36® ‘for they are at liand to come’ ('? 

5mp), or the adj. nnp ‘near’(Dt 32'^^ Is 13®, 
Jer 23-®, Jl D®, Zeph F), of which the mo.st lumin- 
ous passage is Jer 23*^*^ ‘ Am I a Goil at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not a God afar oil*?’ In NT ‘at 
hand’ is ino.stly the tr. of the vb. to come 

near (Mt 3'-* 10^ IMk 14-*-, Ko 13‘**^ 

I P 4'), or of the ailj. ^ 77 i;s, ‘near’ (Mt 20^®, Ju 2^® 
7®, Ph 4^ Rev 1® 22^®), both of w’hich are used of 
place and of time ; once also of iviaTgjui (2 Th 2® 

‘ Be not . . . troubled ... by letter as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand,’ 6ti iv^a-rrjKev 
7) 7)p.ipaTov Xpicrrou, edd. Kcptoi; for Xpto-rou, RV ‘as 
that the day of the Lord is now piesent’ ;X EIH- 
cott, ‘ to the eliect that the day of the Lord is now 
come') ; and once of iipiarapLai (2 Ti 4® ‘ the time of 
my departure is at hand,’ itp^trTgice, KV ‘ is come’). 

The only doubtful passage is Ph 43 ‘The Lord is at hand,’ 
0 Kvptos^ 'fyyvs. Most ancient and marly all mod, expositors 
understand the reference to be to the Second Advent, the words 
being a traublatioii of the Aram. of 1 Co 1622, which 

some think may have been a set form of warning in the apos- 
tolic Church. But a few take the iyyus to be local, ‘ The Lord 
is near us,’ either referring to the peri^etual presence of Christ 
(cf. Mt 2820), or (taking KCpios as Godi to God’s helpful pro- 
vidence in time of need. See Vincent, ad loc. (who accepts the 
ref. to the "Second f'oming) ; Manning, Sermons, lii. 241 ; Harden, 
Ch. of Eng. Eccles Rev., Aug. 30, 1800 ; Moule, 2'houghts on 
the Spiritual Life (who refer to Christ’s constant presence : 
Moule compares Ps liQisi ‘Thou art near [lyyCs], 0 Lord’); 
and Expos. Titnes. ii. 2f. The chief argument for the Second 
Coming is the apostle’s use of KCptos, on which see Winer, Gram. 
p. 164. 

2. At no /land. This phrase occurs only in 
Preface to AV 1611. Its meaning is ‘ by no means.’ 

* Including Davidson, Syntax, § 109. 3, p. 154. 

t This does not spoil Trench’s contrast between the mod. cus- 
tom of describing working men as so many * hands ' and the 
biblical idiom ‘ souls ’ (Ac 241). See Study of Words, 95 f. 

X The AV tr. of this parage brings it into conflict with Ro 13^* 
‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand,’ making the apostle 
deny here what he there affirms. RV removes the discrepancy 
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Cf. T. Fuller, Eohj Warre, ii. 36 (p. 92), ‘The 
Caliph demurred hereat, as counting such a gesture 
a diminution to liis State ; and at no hand would 
give him his hand bare, but gave it in his glove/ 
Cf, Sir John Harington’s version of Ps 137^ — 

* Come, sing- us now a song-, say they. 

As once you song at anie hand.’ 

3. At the hand o/‘=from : Gn 9^ ‘And surely 
our blood of your lives will I require ; at the 
and of every beast Avill I require it, and at the 

hand of man ; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man’ (ip, lit. ‘from the 
hand of’ ; LXX e/c Vulg. ‘de manii,’ Wyc. 

‘of the hoond ’) ; 33^^^ ‘Receive my present at niy 
hand’ ; 2 S 13*'’ ^ 2 K 9'^ ‘And thou shalt smite 

the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my seivants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of J ezebel ’ ; Is ‘ When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts’’ ; Rev 19*^ ‘ He hath judged the 
great whore . . . and hath avenged the blood of 
his servants at her hand’ {iK rri% [edd. omit ri)?] 
aurijs, Vulg. ‘de manibus ejus’: the mean- 
ing, which is ‘ from her ’ or ‘ upon her,’ as ‘ upon 
Jezebel’ in 2 K 9"^, is missed by Gen. NT, ‘and 
hath advenged the blood of liLs servants shed by 
hei hand.’ The phrase is fie([uently used by 
Shaks,, as Merry iViveS) II. ii. 218, ‘ Have you re- 
ceived no promise of satisfaction at her hands?’ 
In Neh 1 occurs the phrase ‘ at the king’s hand,’ 
— ‘ And Pethahiah . . . was at the king’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people’ (1^-D i.^)* The 
meaning of the phrase is clear, but the scope of 
Pethahiah’s office is not so clear. See Ryle (jSzjxz 
and JSfeh. in Camb. Bible), and art. Pethahiah. 

4. By the hand <?/=‘by,’ or ‘by means of’ : Ex 
4^^ ‘ And he said, 0 my Lord, send, I pray thee, by 
the hand of him whom thou wilt send’ (Tg) ; Lv 8^*" 

* So Aaron and his sons did all things which the 
Lord commanded by the hand of Moses.’ 

5. By strength of hand, fix as 13^“^ ‘By 

strength of hand the Lord brought us out from 
Egypt.’ See ‘ With a strong hand ’ below. 

0. To come to onds hand: Gn 32^3 ‘ And he lodged 
there that same night; and took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau his brother ’ 
(np npq, LXX Kal f\a^€v ^(pEpev dCjpcLy 

Vulg. ‘separavit de his qune liahebat,’ RV ‘took 
of that which he had with him’); Jg 20^^ ‘And 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children 
of Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the 
sword, as well the men of every city, as the beast, 
and all that came to hand’ lu, AVm ‘all 

that was found,’ RV ‘all that they found’); IS 
25^ ‘ Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand unto thy servants ’ (?jT nx, LXX 5 iap 

eiipTj h 

7. Fall in hand with: Only in Preface to AV, 
‘For not long after Christ, Aqnila fell in hand 
with a new Translation, and after him Theodotion, 
and after him Symmachus ^ ; and ‘Neither, to he 
short, were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English.’ The 
meaning is ‘ set about,’ ‘ undertake,’ mod. ‘ take 
in hand to/ 

8. From one^s hand=iYom oneself : Gn 4^^ ‘And 
now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand ’ ; 38^®, cf. Ps 71^ Wyc. ‘ My God, 
tac me awey fro the bond of the synnere ; and fro 
the hond of the doere agen the lawe.’ 

9. In hand. This phrase has different mean- 

ings : (1) ‘In progress,’ 1 S 20^^ ‘when the busi- 
ness was in hand ’ nrn, AVm ‘ in the day of 

the business,’ LXX iv ry hpdpq. ry ipyaa-ifiy, Vulg. 

* On the LXX text of this passage see Conybeare in J'QM, 
r. 273. 


‘in die quando operari licet’). Cf. Shaks. Venus, 
912— 

‘ Pull of respects, yet nought at all respecting, 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting.* 

(2) In ends Aaw(^=‘with one,’ or ‘in one’s pos- 
session,’ Gn 35^ ‘ And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods that were in their hand ’ ; 39^ ‘ And 
his master saw . . . that the Lord made all that 
he did to prosper in his hand ’ ; Dt 24^ ‘ let him 
write a bill of divorcement and give in lier 
hand ’ ; 1 S 17^ ‘ And David left his carriage [RV 
‘ baggage ’] in the hand (i!-‘?j;) of the keeper of the 
carriage ’ ; Is 44-*^ ‘ Is there not a lie in my right 
hand?’; 1 Ch 29^^ ‘In thine hand is power and 
might ; and in thine hand it is to make gi-eat, and 
to give strength unto all.’ Sometimes, as in the 
last passage, the meaning is rather ‘in one’s 
power,’ or ‘ under one’s control.’ So Gn 24^*^ ‘ all 
the goods of his master were in his hand ’ ; Job 12^° 

‘ In whose hand is the soul of every living thing’ * 
Jer 26^^* ‘ As for me, behold I am in your hand : do 
with me as seemetli good and meet unto you’; 
Sir 15^*^ ‘ He himself made man from the begin- 
ning, and left him in the hand of his counsel’ (et' 

dta^ovyiov avToO, RV ‘in the hand of his own 
counsel 

(3) To ‘ put one’s life in one’s hand ’ is to expose 
it, risk it, in making a venture. The phrase 
occurs in Jg 12^ 1 S 19® 282b Job IS^S* and in a 
slightly difierent form in Ps 119^'^^ ‘My soul is 
continually in my hand ’ ; cf. also Ad. Est 14*^ 

‘ For my danger is in mine hand’ (6Vc KivSwds fiov 
iv x«pt jxov). 

(4) In Gal 3^^ occurs the expression ‘ in the hand 
of,’ meaning ‘by means of’: ‘the law . . . was 
oidained by angels in the hand of a mediator,’ Gr. 
iv xetpt, a frequent tr*^ in LXX of Heb. rn. Both 
the Gr. and the Eng. have accepted the Heb. 
phrase, regardless of their own proper idiom, and 
that not only in the use of ‘hand,’ hut also by 
using ‘ in ’. RV prefers ‘ by the hand of.’ 

10. Lay hand on. See Lay. 

11. Of ends hand = ‘ from one,’ as Gn 21®° ‘these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my hand ’ ; 
39^ ‘ And Joseph was brought down to Egypt ; and 
Potiphar . . . bought him of the hands [ed. 1611 
‘hand,’ so RV] of the I&hmaelites ’ ; or = simply 
‘ my,’ as Gn 31**^ ‘ It is in the power of my hand 
[=it is in my povrer] to do yon hurt.’ 

12. On this, that hand. The phrase ‘on this 
(that, etc.) hand ’ for ‘ on this side’ is now biblical 
and archaic. Wright {Bible Word-Book'^, 303) 
quotes Holland, Pliny, xxxvi. 5 (ed. 1637), ‘The 
fierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chaire, accom- 
panied with two hand-maidens set upon the ground 
of each hand of her.’ Shaks., how^ever, uses the 
expression quite freely, as Merry Wives, II. ii. 24 — 
‘I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to slmtHe, to hedge, and 
to lurch,’ In AV we find Gn 14^* ‘ Hobah, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus ’ ; Ex 38^® ‘ and for 
the other side (”,133) of the court gate, on this hand 
and that hand (nre? mp) were hangings’; 2 K 23^® 
‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, ' 
whidi were on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption’ (^ 

13. Otet of hand. The phrase ‘ out of the hand 
of’ for ‘out of the power of,’ especially after the 
verb to deliver, occurs frequentl^^. But twice we 
find ‘out of hand,’ meaning ‘at once,’ Nu IR® 
‘Kill me, I pray thee, out of hand’ (nn k| 

LXX airbKTELvbv fie avatpitTEL ) ; To 4^'* ‘ Give him it 
out of hand’ (xapawh-a). So North, Plutarch 
(Demosthenes, p. 853), ‘Thereupon he went with 
a chearefull countenance into the assembly of the 
counceU, and told them there, that he had a 
certaine dreame that promised great good iiap, 
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fcnd that out of hand, unto the Athenians’ ; Gold- 
ing, Calvings Sermons upon Deuteronomie (No. 192, 
on Dt 33^"'^), ‘Wee see then that things shall not 
[alwayes] come to passe out of hande, immedi- 
atly after that God hath promised them’; Gold- 
ing, Calvings Sermons upon Job (No. 119, on Job 
32^'®), ‘ Welcnowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’ ; and {in same sermon) ‘Why 
doth he not kill me out of hande ? ’ 

14. Put one’s hand. Ex 23^ ‘Put not thine 
hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit- 
ness ’-—a lit. tr. of the Heb., which means to ‘ go 
band in hand with.* 

15. Under the hand of* Gn 41®* ‘And let them 
. . . lay up corn under the liand of Pharaoh’ 
(rrjn^-T nnn); Ex 21-^^ ‘And if a man smite his 
servant . . . and he die under his l»and’; Nu 4*-^ 
‘ their charge shall be under the liand of Ithamar ’ ; 
Jg 9-^ ‘And would to God this people wcie untler 
my hand ! ’ ; 1 S 21® ‘ Now therefore what is under 
thine hand? Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
band.’ 

16. With a strong [high, etc.) hand is a phriise 
wdiich is veiy often used of God’s deliverances, 
Ex 6^ IS® 14® 32^1, Dt 5*^ 7^® etc. 

For the theological significance of the word see 
next article. J. Hastings. 

HAND.— The appearance of this word in the 
Bible is in some cases due to Eng. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘ at hand ’ (though Heb. had a corre- 
sponding idiom. Job 15^), and ‘handful’ are used 
where the original idea was simply that of ‘ near- 
ness ’ or ‘ fulness.’ So, too, in the term of measure- 
nient, ‘a palm’ or ‘hand breadth’ nja, the root 
idea seems to be that of extension only. 

For the hand proper two words are employed — 
one of them i; yddh, denoting it open or fiat, the 
other hapk, closed or curved. A third Avord, 
D'4£i} liophnaim, was sometimes used of the two 
lixinds clenched or grasping an object. To these 
must be ailded po; ydminl and siindH, right 
and left, which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by themselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatic phrases derived from the 
\mnous functions of the hand that call for notice 
here. These functions are to maik j)osition, exert 

E ower, and express emotion, and the idioms may 
e conveiucntly arianged in three corresponding 
classes. 

1. So usual was it to employ the hand to de- 
scribe situation, tliat i; from its sense of side, 
wliich i.s 11 times used to tr. it, came to carry 
that of place, and is so rendered 8 times, Ci. 
coast C times, border twice. 

In three of these instances (1 S 15^®, 2 S 18’*, 
Is 56^J place evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a pillar with a band sculp- 
tured on it as an emblem of powder or success. 
Such monuments appear to have been common 
in Phoenicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

‘ On the right hand,’ ‘ on the left hand,’ are, of 
cour.se, common phrases, wiiile the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in Pal. cq^ui valent to S. and N. re- 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109^ Zee 3’), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
l»attle on the unshielded side, the right came to be 
tlie place of a protector (Ps IG® 109®’, Ac 2^). 

Eeligion bad also its use for these phrases. To 
turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural expres# 
sion for loyalty to the divine King. To sit down 
at His right hand was the glory reserved for the 
exalted Son (Ps XIO’, Mk 14’’“®}. 


2. As nsed to work with or to fight wdth, Ihf 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos S-’h, 
and supplied innumerable metaphorical expres- 
sions, many of wdiich, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s powder, the Is- 
raelite spoke of God’s hand. See Arm. He saw 
it outstretched to perform \vonders of mercy for 
himself, or w’onders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty liand, and it 
w^as w'atclied ‘as the eyes of servants look unto 
tlie hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’ (Ps 123-). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of helj) and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77^®}. Projihctic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated bjr the i)hiase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 K IS’*’), wlnle 
God w'as said to speak ‘by the hand of,’ i.e. by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not ahvays easy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
pure metaphor. At all events the imagery is 
fearlessly hold in expressions like those of Ps 74”, 
Is 49’®, 

3. The use of the hands to express emotion gave 
rise to many familiar biblical expressjons. They 
w^ere lifted in prayer (Ps 134®), exteiideil in ex- 
postulation (Is 05®), clasped in a bargain (Pr 0‘), 
folded m sleep (Pr 6’”), By their movement a 
blessin" \yas conveyed (Lv 9®-), an oatli was regis- 
tered (Dt 32'’®), or a deliance ottered (2 S 20-'). 
As a religious symbol, the imposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred olliee grew' out of the 
natural gesture that accomiianied the patriarchal 
blessing. See Laying on of Hands. 

The act of cleansing the hands w’as fruitful in 
phrases. To w^asU one’s owm hands w'as a pro- 
testation of innocence (Dt 21®* JMt 27®‘‘) ; to 
pour water on the hands of another, of depende^ice 
or discipleship (2 K 3”). The idea of ceremonial 
inirity or impurity enters into tlie expie^sions 
‘ clean hands’ of the Psalms and ‘ unwashen hands’ 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase which, from the obscuritv 
of its origin, causes a little ditticulty. ‘To till 
the hand’ (AVm wdiere the text has ‘consecrate,’ 
Ex 28"” etc.) W’as a regular term for the investi- 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the supjiosition 
that part of the sacrilice w’as ])laced in tlie neo- 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of iiis otheo. Others 
think of the presentation of the jiriestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stow’al of otttce, as wo might say ‘ the priesthood 
W’as put into his hands ’ (cf. Moore’s J iidges, p. 380, 
and see art. Fill). A. 8. Aglen. 

HANDBREADTH.— See Weights and Mea- 

SURES. 

HANDKERCHIEF.— See Napkin. 

HANDLE. — The ‘handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as KV, ‘the handles of the bolt’) of the door itre 
referred to in Ca 5®, the word being f) 3 , kaph, 
usually the palm of the hand or sole of tlie foot. 
See Key, and Lock under art. House. 

The verb to ‘handle’ occurs frequently. Ita 
primary meaning, to seize or use writli the hand, is 
seen in Ps 1 15'^ ‘ They have hands, but they handle 
not’; and Wis 15^ ‘gods, which neither have the 
use of eyes to see . . . nor lingers of hands to 
handle’ (efs rp7j\d<h7}<rt-yh So w’e handle the sword 
(Ezk 38^), the oar (27®®), the pen (Jg 5”), the harp 
(Gn 4®^),^ etc. In NT the meaning is touch, 
m feel with the Twmd. There are two Gr. verbs ; 
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(1) 6t.yy6.p(a, Col 2^^ * Touch not; taste not; handle 
not’ (Mr? (i\^y f^rjdk yevcrri fxridk Oiyrjs). EV, after 
Lijzlitfoot, renders * Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for &7rT€cr6ai is stronger tlian Otyelu, and is 
best tr'^^ hy handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. (2) 

Lk 24*^'^ ‘ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself : handle me, and see ’ ; 1 Jn H ‘ Tliat w'hich 
was from the beginning, which we have heard . . . 
and our liands have handled, of the Word of life.' 
If ‘handle’ was too strong for dLyydvaj, it is 
scaicely strong enough for rp7}\a(pd(a, wliich ex- 
presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and lix it, or mentally the groping 
after sometliing, as the Athenians ‘felt after’ God 
(Ac 17-^ same verb). In He 12^^ (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,^ i.o. as Davidson ‘palpable and 
materially sensible.’ 

But the verb to ‘ handle ’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as: Be conmrscmt with, 
h/nte to^ do %oith, Jer 2® ‘The priests said not, 
AVhere is the Lord ? and they that handle the law 
(n-jinn "jr-h) knew me not’. Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, hut somewhat more nar- 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 1611 of 
the expounding of Scrii)ture, as in James Mclvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the order 
of worship at Newcastle under Melvill’s ministry : 

‘ Ther salbe daylie Comoun Prayers twyse everie 
day, hefor noone at ten houres, and efter at foure, 
atquliilk tyme a Psalm o salbe read and hamllit, 
sa that the souni thairof be scliortlie gathered, the 
partes sett doun in ordoiir, and siome scliort notes 
of doctrine, with exhoitation ; hot in sic seh(»rlnes 
that the haill tyme occupied exceid nocht the 
space of ane halll honre.’ And so AVodrow, BelcH 
Bioff, i. 312, *I have heard him [Mr. John Dykes 
of kilrinnie] goe through a long chapter in less 
than an hour, and pertinently handle eveiy pur- 
pose thereof.’ This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac 2-^ ‘Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ (ro ixkv diaKpL^ovy), 
In 2 Co 4^ we Hnd the expression, ‘handling the 
wold of God deceitfully,’ where the meaning is 
diflcrent. Tlie Gr., tr^ ‘ handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb SoXdoj, to ensnare, corrupt; Vulg. 
‘adulterantes,’ which Wyc. translates ‘avoutr- 
ynge the word of Cod,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 
bi’ ; Uhem. ‘ adulteiating’ : Tmd. has ‘corrupte’; 
Cran. intioduced ‘handle deceitfully,’ wliich was 
adopted by (Jen., Bisli., AV, llv. Tindale’s 
‘corrupt’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr*^ ‘handle’ means to 
deal with, treat. So Pr 16^^^ ‘ He that liandletli a 
matter wisely shall lind good’ (i;iT'?y AVra 
‘he that understandetli a matter,’ RV ‘he that 
giveth heed unto the word,’ RVm as AV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 IMac 7^ ‘ Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all 
the rest’ (dxTjj/TT^o'ey) ; 8” ‘the cruel handling of 
the city’ (akttrgAs, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 12“* ‘sent him away shamefully handled’ 
{6.Ti<rT€t\av ijTLfico/jdvov, AVH 'tirlfiTjacLv, }iV ‘him they 
, . . handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘dishonoured’). Cf. Ezk 18^ Cov. ‘he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man ’ ; Gold- 
ing, Caldn's Job (Ser. cxix. on 32^“*), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three freends, was that 
Job was a castaway before God, Wcause he was 
handled so roughly.*^ J. Hastings. 

HANDSOMELY.— In Wis 13^^ the adv. etnrperZs 
is translated in AV ‘ handsomely,’ which seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘ comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘ in comely form.’ 
But it is ve‘ry doubtful if that can he the meaning 
of ‘handsomely’ in AV. Coming from ‘hand ’it 


is equivalent in all early examples to ‘handy,' 
i.e. dexterously, cleverly. Bishop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘ It is a judicious comment- 
ary upon the Commands, tlie Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magnificat, Ave Maria ; and the author shows 
both his -wisdom and moderation in handsomely 
eviting to enter upon the controverted topics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitchell, ed, 
1882) is right in saying that '■handsomely eviting 
must mean artfully eluding.^ Bp. Davenant in 
1640 -wTites regarding liis Aiiimad versions to Dr. 
Ward, and .says, ‘For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound : some fairly for 
the Bishops, all handsomely’ (Fuller’s Life of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
what we now express by ‘handsomely,’ while 
‘handsomely’ refers to the -vvorkmansliip, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘ liandsomely ’ in 
AV. Tlie Vulg. gives ‘ililigenter,’ after -ivhich 
Wyc. and Don. ‘ diligently,’ and it is to be observed 
that the reading in is not et/TpeTQs, hut eurpeirQ^. 
Rutherford (LefiJer.?, No. Ixv.) says, ‘Christ hath 
so handsomely [i.e. dexterously] fitted for my 
shoulders this rough tree of the cross, as that it 
liurtetli me no ways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sense, as Tind. Bent. 
(Prol. to Lv), ‘ Fynallye beware of allegories, for 
there is not a moare handsome or apte a tliinge to 
be gile withall then an allegoiye, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent tliinge in the world to peisuade a 
false matter then an allegorye.’ J. Hastings. 

HANDSTAYES (?na/:/jel ynd'^: ^pp Ezk 39^).— A 
kind of club carried by si lep herds chieliy for de* 
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fence against ^vi^d beasts. Goliath (1 S 17^) asks 
David, ‘Am I a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves ? ’ (mVpp makloth). Cf. shebhei under Dart. 

W. E. Barnes. 

HANDWEAPON.— See Hand. 

HANDWRITING.-^ee Writing. 

HANES (Din). — ^Is 30^ in a diflBcult context : ‘Woe 
to the rebellious children , . . that walk to go 
do-wn into Egypt and have not asked at my nioutli, 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of 
Pharaoii, and to trust in the sliadow of Egy^it! 
Tlieiefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow^ of Egypt 
your confusion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
his ambassadors are come to Hanes.’ There seems 
to be no antecedent to ‘ his’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have thought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of I’haraoh’s advanced guard towards 
the frontier ; but it is usually considered that tlie 
princes and ambassadors were those of the king of 
Judah. Zoan is well kno-wn to be Tunis. Hanes 
might Avell represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
passage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
Hn6s. This w'as the name of the great city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that of the 23rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country was in a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
in check. Two invaders, the Eth. Pianklii and the 
Assyr. Esarhaddon, liave given us lists of numerous 
indej^endent princelings in dillerent cities of Egypt. 
In the inscription of Piankhi one of these petty 
rulers is named as of Heracleopolis Ma^a, but 
there is no ni‘=‘ntion of one at Tanis. m £sar- 
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md that out of hand, unto the Athenians’ ; Gold- 
ing, Calvin's Sermons ttpon Deuteronomie (No. 192, 
on Dt 33*^’'^), ‘Wee see then that things shall not 
[alwayes] come to passe out of hande, iinniedi- 
atiy after that God hath promised them ’ ; Gold- 
ing, Calvin's Sermons upon Job (No. 119, on Joh 
‘We knowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’ ; and (in same sermon) ‘Why 
doth he not kill me out of hande ? ’ 

14. Put one's hand. Ex 23^ ‘Put not thine 
liand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit- 
ness’ — a lit. tr. of the Heb., which means to ‘go 
iiand in hand with.* 

15. Under the hand of: Gn 41®® ‘And let them 
. . , lay up corn under the liand of l^haraoh’ 
(nins-T nuD) ; Ex 21*® ‘ And if a man smite Jiis 
servant . , , and he die under Ids hand ’ ; Nu 4‘*® 
* their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar ’ ; 
Jg9“® ‘And would to God this people were under 
niy hand 1’ ; 1 S 21® ‘ Now therefore what is under 
thine hand? Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
hand.’ 

16. With a strong {high^ etc.) hand is a phrase 
wduch is very often u.sed of God's deliverances, 
Ex 6^ 13® 14® 32^1, Dt 5^® 7^® etc. 

For the theological significance of the word see 
next article. J. Hastings. 

HAND. — The appearance of this w’ord in the 
Bible is in some cases due to Eng. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘ at hand ’ (though Heb. had a corre- 
sponding idiom, Job 15®®), and ‘handful ’are used 
where the original idea was simply that of ‘ near- 
ness’ or ‘ fulness.’ So, too, in the term of measure- 
ment, ‘a palm’ or * handbreadth’ nsn, the root 
idea seems to he that of extension only.' 

For the hand proper two words are employed — 
one of them "i; yhdh, denoting it open or flat^ the 
other haph^ closed or curved, A third word, 
hophnaim^ was sometimes used of the two 
hands clenched or grasping an object. To these 
must he added pp; yvtmin, and semPly right 
and Icft^ which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by tlicmselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatic phrases derived from the 
various fiuictions of the hand tliat call for notice 
here. These functions are to mark position, exert 
power, an«l ex j)! ess emotion, and the idioms may 
1)6 conveniently arranged in three corresponding 
classes. 

1. So usual was it to employ the hand to cle- 
sciihe situation, that i; fiom its sense of side, 
which i.s 11 times used to tr. it, came to carry 
that of place, and is so rendered 8 times. Cf. 
coast C times, border tArice. 

In three of tliese instances (1 S 15^®, 2 S 18^®, 
Is 56®) place evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a pillar with a hand sculp- 
tured on it as an emblem of power or success. 
Such monuments appear to have been common 
in Fhccnicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

‘ On the right hand,’ ‘ on the left hand,’ are, of 
course, common phrases, while the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in Pal. equivalent to S. and N. re- 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109®, Zee 3^), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
battle on the nnshielded side, the right came to be 
the place of a protector (Ps 16® 109®k Ae 2®®). 

Eeligion had also its use for these phrases. To 
turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural express 
sion for loyalty to the divine King. To sit down 
at His right hand was the glory reserved for the 
fixalted Son (Ps 110^ Mk 14®®). 


2. As used to work with or to fight with, thf 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos 
and supplied innumerable metaphorical expres- 
sions, many of which, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s power, the Is- 
raelite spoke of God’s hand. See Arm. He saw 
it outstretched to perform wonders of mercy for 
himself, or wonders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty hand, and it 
was watched ‘as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’ (Fs 123-). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of help and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77^®). Prophetic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated by the i)liiase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 K wlule 
God was said to speak ‘by the hand of,’ i,e, by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not always easy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
pure metaphor. At all events the imageiy is 
fearlessly bold in expressions like those of Ps 74'b 
Is 491 ®. 

3. The use of the hands to express emotion gave 
rise to many familiar biblical expressions. They 
were lifted in prayer (Ps 134-), extendeil in ex- 
postulation (Is G5-), clasped in a bargain (Pr G’), 
folded in sleep (Pr 6^®). By their movement a 
blessing was conveyed (Lv 9-), an oath was regis- 
tered (Dt 32^®), or «a deiiaiice ottere<l (2 S 2U^'). 
As a religious symbol, the imposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred ollice^ grew out of the 
natural gesture that accomj)anied the patriarchal 
blessing. See Laying on of Hands. 

The act of cleansing the hands was fruitful in 
phrases. To wash one’s own hands was a pro- 
testation of innocence (Dt 21®* Mt 27**^) ; to 
pour water on the hands of another, of dependence 
or discipleship (2 K 3”). Tlie idea of ceremonial 
purity or impurity enters into the expressions 
* clean hands ’ of the Psalms and ‘ unwashen hands * 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase which, from the obsenrity 
of its origin, causes a little difficulty. ‘To (ill 
the hand’ (AVm where the text has ‘consecrate,’ 
Ex 28'^^ etc.) was a regular term for the investi- 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the snp]>osition 
that part of the sacrifice was jilacetl in the neo- 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of his ollice. Others 
think of tlie presentation of the priestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stowal of office, as wo might say ‘the priesthood 
was put into his bauds’ (cf. J udges, p. 38U, 

and see art. Fill). A. S.' Aglen. 

HANDBREADTH.— See Weights and Mea- 
sures. 

HANDKERCHIEF.— See Napkin. 

HANDLE. — The ‘handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as KV, ‘the handles of the bolt’) of the door are 
referred to in Ca 5®, the word being »] 5 , kaph, 
usually the palm of the hand or sole of the foot. 
See Key, and Lock under art. House. 

The verb to ‘handle’ occurs frequently. Its 
primary meaning, to seize or use with the hand, is 
seen in Ps 115'^ ‘ They have hands, but they handle 
not * ; and Wis 15^® ‘ gods, which neither have the 
use of eyes to see . . . nor lingers of hands to 
handle’ (et? frik6.4>ri<nv). So we handle the sword 
(Ezk 38^), the oar (27®®), the pen (Jg S^"*), the harp 
(Gn 4®’), etc. In NT the meaning is touchy 
or fed with the hand. There are two Gr. verbs : 
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(1) Col 2^^ ‘Touch not; taste not; handle 

not’ (Mt? ai />27 yetjcrri }n}dk BiyQs). E.V, after 
lij^litfoot, renders ‘Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for HTTCffdaL is stronger than Oiyelv, and is 
best tf] by handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. (2) 

Lk 24^*’^ ‘ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself : handle me, and see’ ; 1 Jn V ‘Thatw'hich 
was from the beginning, which we have lieard . . . 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.* 
If ‘handle’ was too stiong for dLyydvuj^ it is 
scarcely strong enough for ^p7)\a(f>iicay which ex- 
presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and iix it, or mentally the gioping 
after sometliing, as the Athenians ‘ felt after’ God 
(Ac 17-^ same verb). In He 12^^ (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,' i.c. as Davidson ‘palpable and 
materially sensible.* 

But the verb to ‘ handle ’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as: Be conversant with, 
hnre to do with, Jer 2^ ‘The priests said not, 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law 
(niinn '-jm) knew me not’. Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, but somewhat more nar- 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 16 U of 
the expounding of Scripture, as in Janies Melvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the older 
of worship at Newcastle under Melvills ministry : 
‘Tlier salbe day lie Comoun Prayers tw’yse eveiie 
day, befor noone at ten houres, and of ter at foiiie, 
at quhilk tyiue a Psalnio salbe lead and haiidlit, 
sa that tlie souni thairof be schortlie gathered, the 
partes sett doun in ordour, and some schort notes 
of doctrine, with exhortation ; hot in sic schortnes 
that the liaill tyme occupied exceid nocht the 
space of ane lialii hoiire.’ And so Wodrow, Select 
Bioff, i. 312, ‘I have lieard him [Mr. John Dykes 
of kilrinnie] goe through a long chapter in less 
tliau an hour, and pertinently handle every pur- 
pose tlieieof.* This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac 2-** ‘ Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ {rb y.h SLatept^odp). 
In 2 Co 4^ we find the expression, ‘handling the 
A-ord of God deceitfullj^’ where the meaning is 
diderent. The Gr., tr^ ‘ handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb 5o\6oj, to ensnare, corrupt; Vulg. 
*a<lulterantes,’ which Wyc. translates ‘avoutr- 
vnge tlie word of God,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 
ui ’ ; Rliem. * adulterating’ : Tind. has ‘ comipte’ ; 
Cran. introduced ‘handle deceitfully,’ which was 
ndojded by Gen., Bish., AV, BY Tindale’s 
* corrupt ’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr“ ‘handle’ means to 
deal with, treat. So Pr 16^ * He that Iiandleth a 
matter wi^^ely shall find good ’ ("i^r^y AVm 

‘he that iinderstandcth a matter,’^’ RV ‘he that 
giveth heed imto the word,’ RVm as AV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 Mac 7^ ‘ Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all 
the rest ’ {dTri^pTTjcrep ) ; 8^"^ ‘ the cruel lianilling of 
the city’ {aULfffLb^, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 12f^ ‘sent him away shamefully handled’ 
(dW<rr eiXai' ijTLficofiivop, WH hrlpiijffav, RV ‘ him they 
. . . handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘dishonoured’). Cf. Ezk IS^Cov. ‘he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man’ ; Gold- 
ing, Cal cm' s Job (Ser. cxix. on 32^’®), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three freends, was tliat 
Job was a castaway before God, Wcause he was 
handled so roughly.’ J. Hastings. 

HANDSOMELY.— In Wis the adv. ebirpeirCbi 

is translated in AV ‘ handsomely,’ wliich seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘ comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘ in comely form.’ 
But it is very doubtful if that can be the meaning 
of * handsomely ’ in AV. Coming from ‘hand ’it 


is equivalent in all early examples to ‘handy,* 
i,e. dexterously, cleverly. Bisiiop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘ It is a judicious comment- 
ary upon the Commands, the Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magniticat, Ave Maria; and tiie author sliows 
both his wisdom and moderation in handsomely 
eviting to enter upon the controverted topics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitcliell, ed. 
1882) is right in saying tliat "^handsomely eviting 
must mean artfully eluding.^ Bp. Davenant in 
1640 whites regarding his Animadversions to Dr. 
Ward, and says, ‘ For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound : some fairly for 
the Bishops, all handsomely’ (Fuller’s Life of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
what "ive now express by ‘handsomely,’ uliile 
‘handsomely’ refers to the workman-ship, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘ handsomely’ m 
AV. The Vulg. gWes ‘ tliligenter,’ after which 
Wyc. and Dou. ‘diligently,’ and it is to be observed 
that the reading in is not evTrpeTws, but eurpevus. 
Rutherford (Lcjfto?, No. Ixv.) says, ‘Christ hath 
so handsomely [i.e. dexterously] fitted for my 
shoulders this rough tree of the cross, as that it 
hmteth me no ways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sense, as Tind. Pent 
(Prol. to Lv), ‘ Fynallye heware of allego ryes, for 
there is not a moare handsome or apte a tlunge to 
be gile withall tlien an allegoij'e, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent tliinge in the world to persuade a 
false matter then an aliegorye.’ J. HASTINGS. 

HANDS! AYES {Tmkhd yadx hps Ezk 39^).— A 
kind of club carried by shepherds chiefiy for de* 



SUEPHERD’S CLUB AND CROOK. 


fence against wild beasts. Goliath (1 S 17^) asks 
David, ‘Am I a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves?’ nuticloth). Cf. shebhet under Dx\et. 

W. E. Baenes. 

HANDWEAPON.— See Hand. 

HANDWRITING.— See Writing. 

HANES (orri). — ^TsSO^in a difficult context : ‘Woe 
to the rebellious children . . . that walk to go 
down into Egypt and have not asked at my iiioiilh, 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of 
Pharaoli, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt! 
TIterefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egyjit 
your conteion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
Ids ambassadors are come to Hanes.’ There seems 
to be 110 antecetlent to ‘ his’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have tliought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of Pharaoh’s advanced ^^lard townrds 
the frontier ; but it is usually considered tliat the 

S rinces and ambassadors w'ere those of the king of 
uAah. Zoan is well kno’wn to be Tanis. Hanes 
miglit well represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
passage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
Hnds. Tins w'as tlie name of the great city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that ot the 23rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country wns In a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
j in check. Twm invaders, the Etli. Piankhi and the 
Assyr. Esarhaddon, have given us lists of numeroiia 
independent princelings in diHerent cities of Egypt. 
In the inscription of Piankhi one of these ^tty 
rulers is named as of Heracleopolis Ma^a, but 
there is no mention of one at Tanis. in Esar- 
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liaddon’s list of ^etty states Tanis appears to be 
one, and. another is called Hininslii ; but the latter 
is grouped with the cities of Lower Egypt, and 
was apparently situated in the central part of the 
Delta, so that it is difficult to identify it with 
Himenseten-Hnds, although there are excellent 
etyinol. and hist, reasons for so doing. There is 
indeed no sign of divisions in the country in the 
passage quoted from Is ; Pharaoh is named in tlie 
sing, as at other times. But the two cities are 
evidently mentioned as leading ones, and it would 
be satisfactory to find them in the lists above 
referred to. If, as Esarhaddon’s list Avould seem 
to indicate, Hininslii is not Hn6s, it may still, 
perhaps, lepresent the biblical H., otherwise the 
latter is prob. Heracleo[)olis Magna in Middle 
Naville has compared H. with Anysis, a 
city of Lower Egypt mentioned by Heiodotus; 
again, Khens seems to be the Egyp. name of a 
district in the N.E. delta. The LXX had lost the 
clue to the meaning of v.^, and substituted, ‘ For 
there are in Tanis princes, wicked messengers’ (6'rt 
eialp iv 'Tivei d.px'nyoi dyyeXoi -Tropripoi]^ An Aram, 
version gives for Hanes, Tahparihes, on the N.E. 
frontier of Egypt. There is at least some simi- 
larity in the names. F. Ll. Griffith. 

HANGING is frequently mentioned in the OT, 
but it is very doubtful whether the word, in con- 
nexion with capital punishment, has ever the sense 
which it suggests to modern ears. As the analysis 
below will show, in most instances where the 
hanging (or hanging up) of a criminal is referred 
to, the meaning is that, rafter execution in some 
other form, his dead body was hung up. Again, 
even if ‘ hanging ’ sometimes designates a mode of 
execution, the probability is that it is impaling 
that is really meant. The scriptuial terms and 
references are as follows : — 

1. nSn (in 2 S 2p2 [KeH), Dt 28®®, Hos IP (?) 

‘to bang up’ anything, e.g, the earth Job 26^ the 
shields on the tower of David Ca 4^^, the harps of 
the exiles in Babylon Ps 137^ ; especially of the 
hanging up of a dead body, in Gn 40^^* 4P® of the 

chief baker, who was probably first beheaded and 
then had his body impaled as an aggravation of the 
punishment, see Dillm. ad loc. ; in 2 S 4-- of the 
murderers of Ishbosheth, whose bodies, after their 
liands and feet liad been cut off, were hung up by 
David beside the pool in Hebron ; in 2 S 2P^ of 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, which were knng 
up by the Philistines a*t Beth-shan. The fuller 
expression ‘(hang) upon a tree’ (pr*?!-') occurs in 
Gn 40'«, Dt 21-^ Jos 8=^ 10-®^^ Est 2-^ (in which 
last passage it is possible that impaling of the 
dead bodies is meant ; cf. Herod, iii. 125, ix. 78 ; 
Plutarch, Artax, 17, Thnol. 22 ; Justin, xxi. 4). 
The Deuteronomic code regulated the Jewish 
practice (cf. Philo, de Spec. Leg. § 28) as follows 
‘ If a man have committed a sin Avorthy of death 
and he be put to death, and [after his death] thou 
hang him on a tree, his body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day, for he that is hanged is accursed 
of God n77p, LXX KeKOLTnpapdvo^ inrd 6eov, Aq. 
Tlieod. Kardpa deov, not ‘a curse, i.e. reproach, in- 
sult God,’ as one school of JeAvish interpreters 
understood it), that thou defile not thy land Avhich 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ 
(Dt 21--^, Avhere see DrivePs note). This prescrip- 
tion is noted as having been carried out in the 
case even of the kings executed hy Joshua 
(Jos 8® 10^). Tlie requisite publicity has been 
attained by sunset and the land has been cleansed 
from ijhe dehlemf^Tit affecting it, (On ‘ exposure ’ 
of this kind and its religious meaning see W. E. 
Smith, JRS^ 351 n.). The exposure of the bodies of 
Saul’s sons (2 S 21®®^) day after day was either ex- 


ceptional, or reflects the practice of an age t tat 
Avas a stranger to the mildness of the Deuteronoi uic 
code (cf Benzinger, Heh. Arch. 333). 

The LXX equivalent of is KpefidwvfjLt, Avhich 
appears also in the NT in Lk 23^^, Ac 5^^ 10®^, 
Gal 3^®, the only difference from OT usage being 
that it is used in all these passages of the hanging 
of a living body upon a cross. The language of 
Dt 21^, although it had of course no direct refer- 
ence to crucilixion, could readily he transferred to 
it, and evidently Avas so transferred hy the J eAvs, 
as we can gather from Gal 3^®. It Avas the hanging 
up, not the death, that brought disgiace upon the 
sufferer, and the epithet TCdCd ('•i‘?n ‘the hung’), 
derived from Dt 21-®, is frequently applied in con- 
tempt to Jesus by the later JeAvs. See the very 
instructive note of Liglitfoot, Galatians^, ]52^-. 

The AA'ord is almost certainly used of ‘ hanging’ 
as a mode of execution in Est 5^-* O'* 7^^- 
(possibly also in 2-®). The EV eAudently under- 
stands it in the modern sense, for both AV and 
EV give for p>: gallows (in the text, although they 
have ‘ tree ’ in the maigin). The ‘ gallows ’ Avhich 
Avas destined by Haiiuin for Mordecai, but Avas 
used for his owm execution and that of his sons, 
is said to have been lifty cubits high. It seems 
most probable that impaling AA^as the form of exe- 
cution adopted, and that the ‘ tree ’ Avas a stake 
for the purpose (cf. Haley, Esther, 122 If.). It could 
be loAvered to receive its victim, who would then be 
raised upon it to tliat lofty height, that his doom 
and sufferings might airest the i)ublic gaze. 

The same word {"hx}) is used in 2 S of Absa- 
lom, Avho Avas ‘hanged in an oak,’ i.e. caught by 
the neck in the fork of a branch. In La 5^- we 
read of princes being ‘banged up by their hand’ 
(^‘?n3 D7;n). L6lir Avonld refer their to tlie enemy, 
that is "to say, the princes Avere hanged up by the 
hand of the Chalcheans. Others, taking their as 
—their own, suggest that there may be a reference 
to crucifixion. 

2. In Ezr. 6^^ the Aram, kich' appears to refer to 
beii^ fastened on the impaling stake, althougli the 
LXX understands it more mildly, TrXryhcrercu, ‘ he 
shall he beaten.’ 

3. The only clear instances in the Bible of death 
by hanging, i.e. strangulation, are those of Ahitlio- 
pliel and Judas (2 8 17®®, Mt 27®), and both these 
Avere cases not of execution but of suicide. Asa 
mode of execution it seems to have been only by 
the later Jews that strangling Avas adopted (see 
W. R. Smith, RS- 419, and art. Crimes AND 
Punishments, p. 527“). In 2 S 17®® the Heb. term 
employed is pin: (imperf. NitJi. of [p:n], the only 
other occurrences of this root being the Piel ptcp. 
p:pD iped in Nah 2^® of the lion strangling prey for 
his lionesses, and the noun p hd in Job 7^® ‘ IM^ 
soul choosetli strangling’). The LXX has in 2 S 
dTreTTPi^ep, in Nah diriiy^aTo, Avliich is the Avord used 
also in Mt 27®. 

4. K'p^n, Hiph. of yp; Avhich in Qal means ‘to be 
dislocated’ (Gn 32®® of Jacob’s thigh) or fig. ‘to be 
alienated ’ (joined Avitli and folloAved by or 

Jer 6®, Ezk 23^'^* ^®), is used in 2 S 21®* ^ of the 
‘hanging up’ of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites (cf. 
y.^ Hoi)h. ptcp. D';?p^Dn). Its only other occurience 
is Nu 25"* ‘Take all the chiefs of the people and 
hang (mn) them up unto the Lord.’ The Ox/. 
Bed. Lex. remarks, ‘some solemn form of execu- 
tion, hut meaning uncertain.’ Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
and Kittel tr. simply ‘aussetzen’=ea;po^?e. This 
follows the LXX, Avhich has in 2 S i^TjXtd^etp and in 
Nu irapaSetyfiarlteip. By others it is taken to 
mean impale (Ges., folloAAung Aq., dvoM^yviivai) or 
crucify (Targ. iVs, Vulg. crucifigere, affigere). 
Synim. has KpepA^eiv—hang, Vulg. in Nu 
dere, but it is probable that the AVord expressed 
something more than the ordinary (Driver, 
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Text of Sam. p. 269). In all probability we should the habit of bringing Samuel a little robe [me'tl] 
read the same word (u’pn for 'i’pn of MT) in 1 S from year to year when she came up to the yearly 

of the fastening up of Saul’s body by the Philistines sacrifice ; and that she became the mother of other 
(so Lagaide, followed byWellhausen, Driver, Budde, three sons and two daughters (I S 2 -^). 

Gratz, Klostermann). G. Milligax. 

W. R. Smith {RS- 419) suggests that in the above HANNATHON (pn'O). — A place on the N. border 
passages in Nu and 2S ]n'evii)itrition from a rock of Zebulun, Jos 19^b The site is uncertain, but 
maybe intended. ‘They fell all seven together’ the name is probably to be identified with the 
{ 2 S 2 P), and for this form of execution reference Talmudic Caphcir Hananiah^ \\hich according to 
may be made to 2 K 8 ^^, 2 Ch 25^^, Hos 10^^ This the Mishnah (see Neubauer, Geog, du Talm. 179, 
ext)lanation, however, seems to lack probability, 226) marked the limit of Upper Galilee. This is 
particularly if we adopt the above textual emenda- now Kcfr ‘Andn, at the foot of the mountains of 
tion of Lagarde in 1 S 3U'^. J. A. Selbie. Upper Galilee and N.E. of Rimmon. See SIFT I 

20o, 207. C. R. CONDER. 

HANGING, HANGINGS.— 1 . The former is the 

AV rendering of the Heb. term “iDip, the name given HANNIEL (^xun ‘grace of God’). — 1 . Son of 
in the Priests’ Code ( 1 ) to the curtain or portUre Ephod, and Manasseh’s representative for dividing 
closing the entrance to the Tabernacle from the the land, Nu 34*^ P. 2 . A hero of the tribe of 
surrounding court (Ex 263^- 3515 for Asher (AV Haniel), 1 Ch 7^. 

door at the entering in of the tabernacle,’ 39^^ 40® 

etc.) ; (2) to a similsx portUre closing the entrance HANOCH (“hr: ‘ dedication ’(?)). — 1. A grandson of 

to the court itself (Ex 35^'^ ‘the h. for the door of Abraham by Ketiinih, and third of the sons of 

the court,’ 38^® etc.) ; and (3) once, Nu 3^h for the Midian (Gn 25^). In the parallel list of 1 Ch 

‘ veil ’ screening off* the Holy of Holies from the AV gives the form Henoch. 2 . The eldest son of 
rest of the Tabernacle, the usual name for whicli Reuben, and head of the family of the Hanochites 

is nfiB (Ex 26®i and oft.), or more fully "lo^n (Gu 46''^, Ex 6 ^^ Nu 26®, 1 Cli 5=^). 

(Ex 39^^ 40^h Nu 4®). In all three eases, as we 

have said, the AV renders by ‘ hanging,’ witli the HANUN (jurj ‘ favoured,’ cf. Assyr. ffannnu, 
single exception of Nu 3^^ where we find ‘curtain’ king of Gaza). — 1. The son of Nahasli, king of the 
(see Curtain, 2). The Revisers, however, have Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, Da\ id 
consistently rendered pop by ‘ screen ’ throughout, sent a message of condolence to Hamm, who, how- 

2 . The plur. form ‘ hangings,’ on the other hand, ever, resented this action, and gi*ossly insulted the 

is the equivalent of another technical term of the messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
Priests’ Code, d's;^p (LXX la-ria), the hangings proved fuost disastroiis to the Ammonites, 2 S 
which, suspended from pillars, fenced off the court 10 ^^*, I Ch ID^'^-. 2 . 3. H. occurs in tlie of 
of the Tabernacle from the outer world (Ex 27‘-’* those who repaired the wall and the gates of 
etc.), hence the fuller designation ‘the Jerus., NehS^'* 

hangings of the court’ (Ex 35^*^ 38^ etc.). 

For the material, workmanship, and other details HAP, HAPLY. — Hap, a Saxon word meaning 
of these screens and hangings, see the general ‘luck,’ ‘chance,’ is used once in AV, Ru2^‘Ana 
artiide Tabernacle in this Dictionary. her liap was to light on a jiart of the field belong- 

3. In 2 K 23^ we read of ‘ hangings for the ing unto Boaz,’ where the Heb. is .ripa np 1 , LXX 
Asherah’ (KV), which the women wove even ‘in .mt TrepU'^eaev 7 rejot 7 rrc 6 ^aTt ; AVm ‘her hap hap- 
the house of the Lord’ itself. The original, as pened’; Cox, ‘her lot met her.’ T. Fuller {Holy 
the margin informs us, has ‘ houses (d'j;!!),’ hy which Statey iii. 12 , p. 181) says, ‘Many have been the 
Jewish tradition understands ‘tents’ (so UViii) to wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
shelter the image of the goddess. It is extremely foolish speeches of wise men . . . because talking 
doubtful, however, if hcitim (or hotttm) is correct much, and shooting often, they must needs hit the 
in this connexion. The LXX has here a trans- mark sometimes, though not by aim, by liap’j 
literation of some different reading (A xrrrieiV, and imitates the passage in Ru when lie says 
B xerrte/i'). Klostermann supposes that the Greek {Holy Warre, p. 200 ), ‘ liis hap was to fall in just 
translators read D"n 3 , a copyist’s error for D' 3 n 3 = among the tliree captains.’ 

nuHD (cf. Luc. (TToXis), See further Oxf. Heh. Lex. Haply is ‘by hap.’ ‘ Happily’ is the same word- 
i. lOfia, s.v. n: 3 . A. R. S. Kennedy. under a different sjielling, and had formerly the 

same meaning, though it has now come to mean 

HANNAH {n)nf kvva, that is, grace).— One of the ‘ by good hap.’ Happily meaning simply ‘ by hap,’ 
wives of an Ephraimite named Elkan.ah, who ‘perchance,’ is common in Shaks., though mod. 
lived at Ramatliaim-zopliim (1 S F-^^*)' To her edd. usually spell ‘ liaiily.’ Thus Hamlety 11 . li 
great distress 11. had no children, and on the 402 — 

occasion of one of the yearly'- visits which she made « Earn. That great baby you see there is not yet out of Ms 

with her husband 10 sacrifice to J" at Shiloh, where swaddling-clouts 

the ark then was, she vowed that, if the Lord Happily he’s the second time come to them.^ 

would give her a son, she wwld devote him to Him In AV 1611 the spelling is ‘Imply’ in 1 S 14^, 
under the vow of a Nazirite. Her prayer was Mk lU^, Lk 14-’’^, Ac 5*^ 17-’^; but in 2 Co ‘hap- 
heard, and a child was born, whom she named pily,’ which mod, edd. have changed to ‘haply’ 
Samuel. As soon as he was weaned, which accord- also. Sometimes the word is spelt ‘ liapply,’ jas in 
ing to Jewish custom might not he until he was Daye’s ed. of Tindale’s Pent. (1573), ^ Enackey a 
about three years old, she took him up to Eli, the kinde of Giauntes so called happly, because they 
priest of the Lord, at Shiloh. On the same occasion ware chaynes about their neckes.’ The word 
she is reported to have given vent to her feelings occurs in AV only in the phrases ‘ if hax)ly ’ and 
in the beautiful song of 1 S It is necessary ‘ lest haply.’ 

to note, hoover, that this song is pronounced b;)r occurrences, 

modern criticism to be wholly unsuited to H. S except Mt 25 s ‘ perad\ enture—uot,’ Jn 726 « Can it be that,’ and 
position and circumstances, and is thought to have 2 Ti 223 ‘r perad venture.' Also a-4M;(TR is so tr<i in 

been composed later in celebration of some national Xa 2720 . ■ J . Hastings. 

success. If so, v.®^ may have led to its association 

with H. (see Driver, LOT® 174). Of H.’s sub- HAPHRAIM (Dn::n).— A town of Tssachar, noticed 
sequent history we are told only that she was in with Shunem and Anaharatli, Jos 19^^. These were 


soo 


HAPPEN 
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to the east of the tribal territory.^ In tlie Ono- 
masticon, however {$. ‘ Aphraim ’), it is stated to 
be * now Afiarea, six miles from I^egio [Lejffm) to 
the north.’ The site in question is now called el- 
Ferrtyeh^ on the low hills south of Carmel. It is 
the site of an ancient town with remarkable tombs. 
Kee SWP vol. i. sh. viii. In Baedeker-Socin’s 
Pal.- 238, Hapliraim is identified with d-AfuUhy 
2 miles W. of Solam (Shunera). 

C. E. COJTDER. 

HAPPEN. — 1. Ro 11^ * Blindness in part is Iiap- 
|M 2 ned to Israel/ i.e, is fallen upon, has come to 
{ylyopey), without the idea of ‘ hap ’ or chance ; RV 
‘hath befallen.’ Cf. Jer 43® Cov. ‘And in Taphnis 
the %vorde ofi’ the Lordf: hapi»ened unto leremy.’ 
2. 2 S 1® ‘ As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa’ mpi, LXX lleptTrrdj^tart Tr^pLeiriaav), 

%.e. ‘I chanced to light upon.’ Banyan begins his 
Holy War thus : ‘ In my Travels, as I walked 
through many Regions and Countries, it was my 
chance to ha])|>en into tliat famous Continent of 
Universe.’ Cf. Gn 44**® Tind. ‘Yf ye shall take 
this also awaye fr 0 “m me and some mysfortune 
happen apon him, then shall ye hrynge my gray 
heed with sorow unto the ^-ave’ ; and esp. liuther- 
ford, Letfarfi (No, xIL), ‘x happened upon a con- 
venient trusty bearer by God’s wonderful provi- 
dence.’ 3. 2 Mae l.S'^ ‘Such a death it happened 
that wicked man to die,’ the usual prep, being 
omitted. So Pr. Bk., ‘Ordering of Priests,’ ‘And 
if it shall happen the same Chnrch, or any member 
thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of 
the fault, and also the horrible punihlimont that 
will ensue’ : in 1549 and 1552 the word is ‘chance.’ 
i. The auxiliary to he (as well as to have) was 
formeily used with the verb to ‘happen’: so Jer 
44*-^ ‘this evil is happened unto you’; Ho IP-® (as 
above) ; and 2 P 2-- ‘lint it is hapj)ened unto them 
according to the true proverb’ (IIV' ‘It has hap- 
pened’). Cf. Mt 28^^ Tind. ‘When they were 
gone, beholde, some of the kepers came in to the 
cyte, and shewed unto the hie in*estes all the tliinges 
that were happened.’ J. Hastings. 

HAPPINESS. — This word, in its subst. shape, 
does not appear in the Eng. Bible, either in AV or 
in RV, and its synonjun blessedness (occumng 
tlirice in AV of NT) has now (see Blessedness) 
been changed by the Kevisers (in accordance witli 
the form paKapiirixbs) into ‘blessing’ (Ro4®*®) and 
‘ gratulation ’ (Gal 4^^). The adj. yaKapLos (almost 
invariably in OT repiesenting Heb. ’ashrS^ lit. 
hajijHJVGsscs of] is common enough in both Testa- 
ments. But while, in NT, the Revisers have re- 
duced (cf. Jn 13^") the renderings by ‘happy’ to 
three (Ac 26-*, Ko 141^, 1 Co 7^), and might consist- 
ently have reduced them to one (Ac 26- — the ex- 
ternal happiness of !8t. Paul in pleading before 
Agrippa), the OT Revisers have left happy and 
just where they were, except Jer 12% where 
the Heb. word (here alone in AV of OT rendered 
happy) is changed to at rest, its proper meaning. 
Even in Fs 128^-^ happy and blessed nre left side by 
side to represent the same word ; cf. also Pr 16=^ 
with Ps 34% If Carlyle’s dictum {Sartor Rcsartus) 
has any force, ‘There is something higher than 
happiness, and that is blessedness,’ blessed is the 
word for the spiritual region ; and the retention 
of happp so often in RV of OT tends to merge this 
distinction in a way defensible only on the ground 
tliat outward prosperity entered largely into the 
OT conception of bliss. 

The more usual word for happy in profane Greek, 
tvbalfiujp, does not occur in LXX or NT. Probably, 
the dalijujjy component was a sttimbling-block to 
Greek-speaking Jew and Christian ; but the prefer- 
ence for paKdpws is altogetlier suitable to the 


atmosphere, since yaKapLos, and not ebdaLficjv, 
represented to the (ireeks the happiness of tlie 
divine life. 

In the course of the gradual elevation of the 
word fw.KdpLos, and the idea of happiness from the 
pagan to the Christian level, from Greek tragedy 
to the Sermon on the Mount, more than one point 
is worthy of note. WliBe the ordinary pagan 
notion was purely external, and the tragedians, 
among the exi)onents of Gr. thought, will call no 
man happy till a happy death has set its seal upon 
a happy life (Soph, Track. 1 fh, cf. Hdt. i. 32) ; yet, 
in their view, continued prosperity was conditioned 
by natural piety and reverence (Soph. (Ed. B. 
jyassim, and Hdt. hi. 40) ; and hence their preference 
for €v8alfiu3v, ‘ with a good genius attending.’ The 
Gr. philosophical schools, on the other hand, look- 
ing for a happiness secure from ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ discerned its possi- 
bility, some mainly in the moral, as Socrates, who 
defined happiness as evTpa^ia, well-doing, rather 
tliun e&rvxla., good Inch (Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14) ; others, 
more strictly in the intellectual, as Plato, whose 
notion of happiness reached its climax in the 
wisdom consisting in the cognition of the Ideal 
Good {Rep. 519), this cognition being the crowning 
point of the ‘resemblance to God as far as pos- 
sible’ {Thecet. 176^); others, as Aristotle, in the 
intellectually practical, ‘the life in obedience to 
the intellect,’ ‘ the rational virtuous activity of the 
soul in a life fully provided,’ ‘the performance by 
man of the peculiar work which belongs to him as 
man’ {Eth. Nic. i. 6, ii. 5, x. 4) ; while the Stoics 
looked for happiness in a life ‘ conformed to nature,’ 
and combined with drapa^ia, absence of all emotion. 

The difference between such philosopliical notions 
of happiness and the biblical, lies not so much in 
inwardness, as in the fundamental conditions of 
that inwardness, its relations, its developments, 
possibilities. The blessedness even of some of the 
noblest conceptions of the OT is linked to the 
external (Ps 34“* though sometimes the ex- 

termil seems to be transcendetl (Ps 84*‘^* ' 4^ 119^-^^%, 
and, even when the external is foremost, it always 
connotes righteousness and tlie consequent favour 
of God towards individual, tamily, or race, in the 
present or in the Messianic age (see Blessedness). 
But the element in biblical happiness which had 
been lacking to all previous thought w’as tha per- 
sonal relation, and that not only as faith in God, 
personal and ever-iire-sent (PsSS^--*-^®- hut as love 
for Him, this being the highest requisite (Dt G-‘*% 
Jg 5% Ps 4®' '^) ; and tlie most satisfying blessedness 
is to be in His presence and to behold His face 
(Pss 16. 17. 49). In NT we reach tlie ‘roof and 
crown.’ The happiness is now clearly inward, 
spiritual and present (Mt 5-^*} ; and now the way to 
the personal relation is opened up through Jesus 
Christ, personal, loving (Jn 15®), ever-living (Jn 
14®, He 10-®). Whatever the outwa^rd may be (Ko 
8®®^*)> is God with ns (Mt 1*® 18-®) ; nay, verit- 
able evils endured for Him and with Him actually 
make us blessed now (Mt 5^®^*, 1 P 4^-^). More than 
this. He is Christ in us, the hope of glory (Col 1-’^) ; 
for the time sliall come wdien, all hindrances being 
taken away, and the internal embodying itself in 
external realization,* ‘we shall he like him’ (1 Jn 
cf. Plato above cited) in the full enjoyment of 
the eternal life (1 Jn 5^% Mt 25^^®, Mk 10®®, Jn 17--*'®^). 
(See articles by the present witer. Expositor, 1st 
series, vols. ix. x. ‘A Word Study in the NT, 
paicipLot ’). J. MASSIE. 

HAPPIZZEZ (f??$n, AV Aphses). — ^Thehead of the 
18th course of priests, 1 Ch 24^®. See Genealogy. 

* Compare Gie putssApiffroram^ ^ee^tpcMia, ths most hUsseA 
happincm, offered by Virtue to Ilcrcxiles, as the sure reward of 
following her (Xen. Mem. H. 1. 21). 
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HAR& («in, Vulg. Ara) occurs 1 Ch 5^® as one 
01 the cities or regions to which the Israel itish 
captives from Samaria were deported by the 
Assyrians. Modern scholars have often tried the 
hazardous etymology from in ‘ mountain ’ (pre- 
supposing a bad orthogi*aphy instead of mn I). 
From this etymology and the corresponding words 
of Kings, they concluded that the Western part of 
Media was meant, called Media Magna by classic 
writers, Vj'u/c ctl-ajamt ‘the Persian I.,’ by the 
Arabs, or al-Jibttl^ i,e, ‘ the mountainous region,’ 
Kohistan by the Persians. But the name is want- 
ing in the LXX (only Lucian’s recension, ed. de 
Lagarde, has 'Appav, which looks like an emendation 
to tiie name pn Haran). The corresponding pas- 
sages 2 K 17® 18^^ have the expression no ns; ‘ the 
Median cities,’ but LXX ‘ the Median 

mountains.’ This latter reading (which seems to 
be the more original text) furnishes the key to 
the name Harct. It is evidently due to a mis- 
reading of that original text no nn, and represented 
originally hctri ‘mountains of.’ This misunder- 
standing is usually attributed to the Chronicler; 
but after the LXX, it would he rather an awkward 
a<ldition by a later reader who missed the expres- 
sion added in Kings. Of earlier comparisons hardly 
any deserve to be mentioned. Bocliart {Phaleg) 
thought of Aria in Persia (Herod, iii. 93, vii. 02, 
5(3). The name begins with an h according to the 
Persian inscrijitions, but the country is too remote. 
No Assyrian king ever possessed Aria (Herod, vii. 
62 is mistaken, and contradicts himself, identify- 
ing Arians and Medians). W. Max Muller. 

H ARAD AH (niin, Xapaddd). — A station in the 
murneyings of the Israelites, mentioned only 
JSf u 33^^' It has not been identilied. 

HARAN (nc> ‘mountaineer* (?)). — 1. Sonof Terah, 
youiiger brother of Abram, and father of Lot, Gn 
IP® (P), also father of Milcah and Iscali, v.^ (J). 
Dillmann rejects the view of Wellh. {Prol. 330) and 
Budde {Urgesch, 443) that Jin is a mere variation of 
pn. 2. A Gerslionite Levite, 1 Ch 23®. 

HARAN (jni?, Xa^pd, Xappdv ; Earan) is situ- 
ated in the N.W. of Mesopotamia on tlie Bellas, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, S.E. of Edessa 
{Oorfa), in a country rendered very fertile by water- 
courses from the Bellas, which rises, at a distance 
of several miles, from the hills S. of the Euphrates. 
The origin of Haran is lost in antiquity, but it 
must have been early inhabited by Semites, perhaps 
Babylonians, the name of the city being expressed 
in cuneiform by an ideograph {Harranu, ‘ road ’), 
wdiich was probably given it on account of its 
being a crossing point of the Syrian, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian tmde-routes. The merchants of 
this city are mentioned in Ezk 27'^. 

Nothing remains of the ancient city but a long 
range of mounds on both sides of the river and the 
ruins of a castle or fortress of a very ancient date, 
built of large blocks of basaltic rock ; it has square 
columns 8 ft. thick supporting an arched roof 30 ft. 
high. The town is now represented only by a village 
on the slope of the hill. The small houses or huts 
arc built (perhaps for want of timber) in the 
peculiar fashion depicted on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, i.e, with domed roofs. According to tradi- 
tion, the well where Bebekah was met by Abra- 
ham’s messenger (Gn 24^®) is near the city. 

Haran is first mentioned when Abram and his 
family dwelt there after leaving Ur of the Chaldees 
on his way to Canaan (Gn 11^^), and there the 
descendants of his brother settled, hence the name 
of ‘the city of Nahor,’ which it. also bears (cf. 
Gn 24^® with 27’^). Haran is frequently mentioned 
in the cuneiform writings. Tigiath-pileser L (B.C. 


1120) in his great cylinder- inscription says that 
he killed ten elephants in ‘ the laud of Haran,’ and 
four he captuied alive and took to his capital 
Asshur. Sargoii says that he ‘spread out his 
shadow over the city Haran, and as a soldier of 
Anu and Bagon wrote its laws ’ ; and Sennacherib 
s^ieaks of Gozan, Haran, and Bezepli as having 
been destroyed by one or more of his predecessors 
(2 K 19^-). The name of tlie eponymy for the yeais 
B.C. 742 and 728, Bel-Harrani-beli-usur, ‘Lord of 
Haran, protect (my) lorTi,’ would seem to indicate 
that Haran was then a very important city. 

The great tutelary deity of Haran was the moon- 
god, Sin in Assyrian, known among the Semitic 
nations as Baal-Kharran or Lord of Haran, though 
other deities must have been worshipped there. 
An inscribed seal in the British Museum repre- 
sents a priest in adoration before an altar, a small 
figure in the distance, and above the altar a star 
with the words ‘ The God of Haran.’ Assur-bani- 
apli speaks of the god Sin as dwelling in Haran. 
The tablet K. 2701a, which is a letter apparently 
sent to Assur-bani-apli, seems to refer to the 
crowning of his father Esarhaddon when on his 
way to Egypt. Reference is made therein to the 
‘ bethel ’ or temple at Haran, where the ceremony 
took place, and on this occasion the god Sin is said 
to have appeared to those present; ‘When the 
father of the king my lord went to Egypt, he was 
crowned (?) in t>ie kanniot Harran, the temple * of 
cedar. The god Sin stood '^over the standard (?), 
two crowns upon bis head, [and] the god Nusku 
stood before him. The father of the king my lord 
entered — [the crown] was placed upon his head,’ 
etc. Later on, Nabonidus relates that Sin wa.s 
angry with Haran and with his temple E-hiil-hul 
(the house of joy) within it, and theiefore allowed 
the Umman-manda (wandering hoides of Medes) 
to come and destroy it. Nabonidus then received 
from the gods hlerodach and Sin, in a dream, in- 
structions to rebuild the temple at Haran, and, 
when he pointed out that the Medes still sur- 
rounded the city, he was told by those gods that 
they would be destroyed, which destruction took 
lace three years later under Cyrus. The city 
eing relieved of the presence of the enemy, 
Nabonidus was able to finish the work of Shal- 
maneser and Assur-bani-apli, and, at the same 
time, to embellish the city. In the 5th cent. A.D. 
the Sabmans of Haran seem to have worshipped 
the sun as ‘ Bel-sliamin,’ the lord of heaven, later 
on using the Greek name of 'HXtos. Gula (under 
the name of ‘ Gadlat ’) and Tar’ata (Atargatis or 
Derceto) are given by St. James of Sernj as the 
favourite goddesses of Haran. There was also a 
chapel dedicated to Abraham. The Roman gene- 
ral Crassus was defeated near Haran, but subse- 
quently the province of Edessa fell into the power 
of the Romans, and Haran appears as a Roman 
city in the wars of Caracalla and Julian. It is 
worthy of notice that Haran retained until a late 
date the Chaldocan language and the worship of 
Chaldman deities. 

Literature. — Del. Paradies^ 185; Schrader, CUT, Keilir^ 
schriftenund Ges<giicht8forschungiZo5-5>26; Ainsworth, Pitph- 
rates Expedition, i. 203; Sachau, Berlin Acad., Feb. 14, 1805; 
Rawlinson, J^eroa. i. 503 ii.; Hommel, AffT (Index, s. ‘ Haran q; 
Sayce, RCM and EHR (both Index). I. A. PINCHES. 

HARARITE, THE (nnin), according to Ges. 
[Thes. 392) = ‘ a mountain-dweller,’ but more prob- 
ably it should be taken as a gentilicadjcetive=‘ a 
native of Harar.’ No such place is mentioned in 
the OT, but we may infer from 2 S 23^^* that it 
was situated somewliere near the Philistine fron- 
tier, probably in the Sliephelah. Two (not three) 
of David’s heroes are distinguished by this title. 

* Lit. mhel (bimi). 
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1. Shammali the son of Agee, ‘ one of the 

thirty’ (2 S 23*^ 6 Apw^etnys). In the parallel 
1 Cli 11^ Shaniuiah is probably to be read for 
Shagee (see Driver, Sam, l.c,). Further, in 2 S 
23^^ (where we must read ^the Hararite’ [n-jnn for 
nin]) it is probably Shammah and not Agee (\vh. 
see) who is thus designated. The LXX to 2 S 
23^^ (6 ‘Apovxa-iot) points to a reading ‘the Archite’ 
('3’ix»7), which is partly supported by its render- 
ing of 1 Ch 11^ (B 6 and 6 'Apapel ; A 

0 "Apapi). See Agee, Shammah. 

2. Ahiam the son of Sharar (2 S 23^ ; read n-jnn 

for ; B 'Eapa.ovp€LT7}S, A * Apapeiriqs), In tlie 
parallefl Ch ID® Sharar appears as Sacar 
'11:D “‘rr’ R ; B 0 'Apapei, A 6 'Apapt). See Ahiam, 
Sharar. J. F. Stennixg. 

HARBONA Est F®) or HARBONAH 

(nn3-in 7^). LXX has 0appa in (B), liovyaQ6.v in T. 
—The third of the seven eunuclis or chamberlains 
Avho waited upon king Aliasuerus. It was he who 
suggested that Haman should be hanged upon the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordeeai. 
Tlie name seems to be Persian : Imrban = donkey- 
driver, H. A. White. 

HARBOUR — See Haven. 

HARD. — The various meanings of ‘ hard,’ whether 
as adj. 01 adv., may be given as follows : 1. Liter- 
ally, iwt soft, only Job 41=^, Ezk 3^, Wis ID, Sir 
4015 4817, 2. U nfeeling, cruel : Ps 94'^ ‘ How long 
shall they utter and speak hard things?’ (RV 
‘They prate, they speak arrogantly’); Wis 19^® 
‘ they used a more hard and hateful behaviour to- 
ward strangers’ (KV ‘grievous indeed was the 
liatred which they practised toward guests ’). Cf. 
Wyclif, Works, iii. 115, ‘The vi tyme we schul 
trowe, that aftyr xxxij yer he sunrid hard pas- 
sioun, undir Pounce Pilate.’ 3. Trying, exacting : 
Ex ‘ hard bondage’ (RV ‘hard service’) ; 2S 3®® 
‘ The sons of Zerniah be too hard for me ’ ; Ps 88^ 
‘ Thy wrath lieth hard upon me ’ ; Pr 13^® ‘ The 
way of transgressors is hard ’ (RV ‘ The w\ay of the 
treacherous is nigged ’) ; Mt 25^^ ‘ Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man ’ ; Jn G® ‘ This is 
an hard saying ; who can hear it ? ’ ; Ac 9® ‘ It is 
hard for thee to kick against tlie pricks ’). 4. Ob- 
durate: Jer5^ ‘ They have made their faces harder 
than a rock’ ; Ezk 3® ‘As an adamant haider than 
flint have I made thy forehead.’ Cf. Shaks. Ant, 
and Cleop. in. xi. Ill — 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on’t) the wise gods seel our eyes,’ 

5. Strenuo'us: only Jon P® ‘the men rowed hard.’ 

6. Difficult: as Gn 18^^ ‘Is anything too hard for 
the Lord ? ’ (RVm ‘ wonderful ’) ; 1 K 10^ ‘ She came 
to prove him with hard questions’ ; Mk 10^ ‘ How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God ! ’ Cf. Rhem. NT, Preface, 
‘Moreover, we presume not in hard places to 
mollify the speaclies or phrases, but religiously 
keepe them word for word, and point for point.’ 

7. Close, as Jg 9®'^ ‘And Abimelech . . . went hard 
unto the door of the tower to bum it with fire’ ; 
Ps 63® ‘My soul.followeth hard after thee’ ; Ac 18^ 
‘Justus , . , whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.’ This meaning of the word is common in 
early writers: cf. Lk 2^ Tind. ‘And loo, the 
angell of the lorde stode harde by them’ ; Job 17^ 
Cov. *I am harde at deathes dore.’ It is someK 
times used of time, as in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 
20^ ‘ Though he gave them his peace hard before, 
yet now^ entering to a new divine action, to pre- 
pare their hartes to grace and attention, he blesseth 
them againe.’ 

For Harden, Hardening, see next article^ 

Hardiness.— This subst. occurs only in Jth 16^® 


‘The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Modes were daunted at her hardiness’ {Opdaos, RV 
‘boldness’). Cf. Sir T. Elyot, Governour, ii, 47, 

‘ What avayled fortune incomparable to the great 
kjTige Alexander, his wondeifull puissance and 
liardynes, or liis singular doctrine in philosophy, 
tauglit hym by Aristotle, in deliverynge liym from 
the deth in his yonge and fiourisshing age ? ’ So 
Cov. uses ‘hardy’ for ‘bold’ in Bn IP® ‘no man 
shalbe so hardy as to stonde agaynst him ’ ; and 
Barlowe, ‘hardily’ for ‘boldly’ [Dialoge, p. 68), 

‘ U se they such crafty conveyaunce in proniotyng 
tlieyr Gospel 1 ? Ye hardely, and that without any 
shame when they be detected of it.’ 

Hardly does not occur in AV in the mod. 
sense of ‘scarcely.’ Its meanings there are two: 
1. Harshly, grievously, Gn 16® ‘ And when Sarai 
dealt hardly with her, she fled from her face’ 
(• 7 ':ym., AVm ‘ afflicted her’) ; and Is 8*^^ ‘ hardly be- 
stead and hungry’ (Amer. RV ‘sore’; see Be- 
stead). RV introduces ‘ hardly ’ in this sense into 
Job 19*^. 2. With difficulty, Ex 13^® ‘And it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the Lord slew all the lirstborn in the land of 
Egypt’ (unV;?^ njng RVm ‘hardened him- 

self against letting us go’) ; Mt ‘Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ’ {BvaroXoss ; R V ‘ It is hard 
for a rich man to enter,’ a change that is com- 
mended by Beckett {Should IIV he Authorised f 
p. 100] as much better, though less literal than 
AV, since the latter suggests, according to our 
mod. idiom, that a rich man can scarcely enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The same Gr. adv. occurs in 
Mk 10^, Lk IS-"*, and is in tlie same way in AV, 
a tr“ which RV accepts in these places) ; Lk 9®® 
‘and bruising him hardly departeth from him’ 
[pL^Ls, WH /i^Xts) ; Ac 27® ‘ And, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair havens ’ 
{ploXls, RV ‘with difficulty’). This meaning of 
‘hardly’ may be seen in North’s Plutarch, p. 889, 
* Demetrius was so scared, that he had no further 
leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured cloke about 
him, the first that came to hand, and disguising 
himselfe to flie for life, and scaped very hardly, 
that he was not shamefully taken of his enemies 
for his incontinencie ’ ; and T. Adams, II Peter 
(on 1^), ‘ He that hath done evil once, shall more 
hardly resist it at the next assault.’ 

Hardness. — 2 Ti2‘^ ‘ Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ (tri) oDv kolko- 
irddTjaov, edd. avvKCLKOTrdd7]aop, RV ‘ Suffer liardship 
with me,’ RVm ‘Take thy part in suffering haid- 
ship ’). Hardness for mod. ‘ hardship ’ is found in 
Shaks., as Gy mb, HI. vi. 21 — 

‘Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother,’ 

Elsewhere ‘ hardness’ is either lit. of the clods (Job 
38®®), or fig. of tlieheart(Mt 19®, Mk 3® 10® Ro2®). 

J. Hastings. 

HARDENING.^ — The moral difflciilty of this sub* 
ject is the ascription in OT of the hardening of 
men’s hearts to God. Phar*aoh’s is the typical 
ca^; and his story is so vivid in its draniatit 
unity and details that we cannot wonder that 
practically his pise is regarded as if it were 
unique. But it is net so; it is only a striking 
example of a class. Pharaoh’s history sets before 
ns the picture of a conflict between the proud 
head of^ a great empire and the Almighty, a 
conllict in ten onsets, or a drama in ten acts, in 
the last of which the human tyrant conies to the 
ground. As his case is a typical one, it is import- 
ant to note the salient features. First of all, tlie 
result is twice foretold. The Lord says, ‘I will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 4^ 7®). In the case of the 
first five plagues and the seventh (river turned into 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, and hail) the 
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phrase is ‘Pharaoh hardened Ids heart’ or ‘his 
heart was hardened ’ (Ex 7^^* 9'' ^). In 

tlie sixth, eighth, and ninth (boils, locusts, dark- 
ness) the phrase is ‘the Lord hardened Ids heart’ 
(9^- 10-'^*-'^). Thus the result is not ascribed to God 
only ; both the divine and the human agencies 
are recognized. Whatever God had to do with 
the result, Pharaoh's freedom of action was not 
interfered with. Again, it is significant tliat 
‘the Lord hardened his heart’ follows ‘Pharaoh 
hardened.’ It is the phrase used, with one ex- 
ception, in the second severer series of divine 
judgments. When the lighter ones failed, heavier 
ones were sent. And even in the second series 
the result in one case is ascribed solely to Pharaoh 
(hail, Is it not evident that the divine 

action described in ‘the Lord hardened’ was a 
nunishment for the previous disobedience of the 
king? Is it not equally certain that each judg- 
ment, up to the last one, while a punishment, 
was also a merciful warning and call to repent- 
ance ? At each stage Pharaoh might have yielded 
instead of refusing. It should be noted tliat 
the phrase ‘ the Lord hardened’ is peculiar to the 
OT ; in the NT it occurs only in quotations from 
the Old. 

The two modes of speech, however, are not con- 
fined to Pharaoh’s case, but are common m OT. 
We find ‘the Lord hardened’ in Jos 11-®, Dt 
Is 63^^, etc., the other phrase in passages like 
1 S 6®, 2 Ch 36^^, Ps 95®. The language in such 
passages as Jg 9-®, 2 S 24^ may seem even more 
startling. But if we look into the context we shall 
find that, as in Pharaoh’s case, the divine action 
is a punishment of sin. This language, which 
before reflection seems to shock our moral sense, 
is jiartly to be explained by the OT habit of recog- 
nizing the divine action everywhere in nature and 
liistory. The thunder is God’s voice ; storm and 
tempest do His will ; heathen monarchs and 
empires are His instruments. Men at that early 
stage of revelation did not discriminate as we do 
between the ditt'erent causes at work in events. If 
they did reflect, they would no doubt see that the 
two forms of language applied to the same events 
under difl'erent aspects. Very little observation 
would show them, as- it shows us, that divine appeals 
and commands never leave men as they find them. 
If not yielded to, they increase insensibility, benumb 
and gradually deaden moral feeling. This effect 
is contrary to the divine purpose, and is entirely 
man’s fault; but it is natural and inevitable. 
The more poAverful the appeals, the more rapid the 
hardening process, until God’s Spirit withdraws, 
and leaves man to his own ways (Ro P®). Looked 
at from the human side, Pharaoh, like every 
smaller transgressor, is seen acting with perfect 
freedom, consciously pitting his own will against 
God’s, despising louder and louder warnings of 
ruin, self-i)unished and self-destroyed. Looked at 
from the divine side, God is seen commanding, 
forewarning, repeating rejected opportunities, do- 
ing everything to ensure submission and safety 
but coerce, — and at last leaving to destruction. It 
is evident that we have here again the old problem 
! of reconciling the divine foreknowledge and govern- 
ment with human freedom and responsibility. 
Each element is attested by its own evidence. 
Both are necessary to a complete explanation. 
The two regions meet at some point invisible to 
human eye and undefinable in human speech and 
thought. ‘To the Hebrew mind wliat we call 
secondary causes scarcely exist, at least in the 
sphere of religion. That which, in given circum- 
stances, is the inevitable result of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations is viewed absolutely, apart 
from its conditions, as a distinct divine purpose’ 
(Skinner on Is 6^®}. J. S. Banks. 


HARE (nznx ^arr>ohheth, dacnjTrovs, Icpus ). — Four 
species of hare are found in Bible lands. They are 
all called by the Arabs ^arnabeh, which is the same 
as the Heh. 1. Lepus Syi'iacus, Hempr. et Ehr. 
It is a little smaller than the Eng. hare, and of a 
dark grey colour. It is common along the coast, 
and in the wooded and hilly, districts of Pal. and 
Syria. 2. L. Sinaiticits, Hempr. et Elir. This 
species is much smaller, with a longer and narrower 
head, and longer ears, and is oi a lighter grey. 
It is found in the valleys about the Dead Sea. and 
southward to Sinai. 3. L. JEqyptms, Geoftr. This 
animal is not more than 18 in. long from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The ears are 
long, and fringed inside with white hairs. It is of 
a light sand colour above, and nearly white be- 
neath. It is abundant in the Jordan Valley, and 
in S. Judma and the N. part of et-Tih. 4. L. Isa- 
hellinus, Rupp. The Nubian hare. This s])ecies 
is even smaller than the last, and is of a rich fawn 
colour. It is found only in the S.E. deserts of 
Palestine. 

The hare is a rodent, and not a ruminant. The 
statement (Lv 11®, Dt 14^) that it ‘ cheweth the 
cud’ is to he taken phenomenally, not scientifi- 
cally. The Arab of the present day regards it as a 
ruminant, and for that reason eats its flesh. As 
Tristram well says, ‘Moses speaks of animals 
according to appearances, > and not with the pre- 
cision of a comparative anatomist, and his object 
was to show why the hare should he interdicted, 
though to all appearance it chewed tlie cud, viz. 
because it did not divide the hoof. To have s])oken 
otherwise would have been as unreasonable as to 
have spoken of the earth’s motion, instead of .sun- 
set and sunrise.’ G. E. Post. 

HAREPH (^lO)* — A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 2*k 
See Genealogy. 

HARHAIAH (n;n-)0, ’Apaxfas, hut AB^4 omit 
the clause, Neh 3®).— Some Heb. texts rea{i -rrnn, 
or even n;n-in. Uzziah the son of H., a goldsmith, 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerus. in the days 
of Nehemiah. 

HARHAS (onnn, 'ApaJs B, ^Apdds B% ’Apcxy A, 
'A5pd Luc.). — Ancestor of Sliallum, the liiishand of 
Huhlah the prophetess (2 K 22^*^). Called Hasrah 
n-jpo 2 Ch 34--. 

HARHUR (Tmn ‘fever’ ? or ‘ freeborn ’). — Eponym 
of a family of Netliinim (Ezr 2"^^ Neh called 
in 1 Es 5®^ Asur. See Genealogy. 

HARIM (oni^j D’lC' ‘consecrated,’ cf. Sabrean pr. 
name mn). — 1. A lay family which appears in tlie 
list of the returning exiles, Ezr 2®“-= Neh 7®®; of 
those who had married foreign wives, E/.r IC®^; 
and of those who signed the covenant, Neh llF 
[Heb. 28 ]. 

2. A priestly family which appears in the same 
lists, Ezr 2®'^ = Neh Ezr Neh 10» [Heh.®l. 
The name is found also among ‘the prie.sts and 
Levites that went up with.Zeruhbabel,’.Neh 12*, 
where it is miswritten Rehum (cim) ; among the 
heads of priestly families in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh 12^®; and as the third of the 24 courses, 
1 Ch 24®. To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3^^), 
belonged cannot be determined. See Genealogy. 

H. A. White. 

HARIPH (f]ni;j, cf. ‘autumn ’). A family 
which returned from exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 7-’^), and signed the covenant, Neh 10^® 
[Heb.®®]. In Ezr 2^® the name appears as JORAH ; 
so Lucian in Neh Hareph (= 1111 ) is name<l 

as a Calebite in 1 Ch and one of David's 
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panlons in 1 Ch 12’ is termed a Harnphite (’£:nn, 
Kethibh), or Haripliite (' 2 nn Kere). The latter 
readin", if correct, perliaps points to a connexion 
with Hariph. See Genealogy. 

H. A. White. 

HARLOT (TCiT, npri rr^x, LXX and NT 

vbppTj) is tlic name used in our English versions to 
desciibe different classes of women who come 
under the ban of morality. It is sometimes 
applied generally to women, including married 
women, of pioiiigate life (Pr), but specially it 
denotes those who systematically gave themselves 
up to such a course of life, either for gain, or as a 
form of religious service. Tlie existence of a class 
roughly corresponding to that which the name 
suggests to us may be traced throughout the 
history of Israel, originating as it did out of 
universally working conditions, and after the 
Solomonic period developing to the full its shame- 
lessness, its seductive arts, and its blighting 
influence (Is 23^^ Jer 3^ o^, Ezk 16-®, Pr 7^^ 2y'^). 
But in OT times the harlot represented more than 
a moral problem and a moral danger of the utmost 
gravity. It is not too much to say that she was 
the concrete embodiment of the most powerful and 
insidious force menacing the purity and perman- 
ence of hlosaisni. Like their kindred who took 
possession of the valley of the Euphrates, like the 
Greeks who were invaded by l*hoenician commerce 
and culture, the Hebrews in Canaan found them- 
selves in contact 'with a type of religion which 
deified the reproductive forces of nature, and paid 
them homage in the form of licentious rites and 
orgies. Tlie harlot was thus invested with sanctity 
as a member of the religious caste, and the ques- 
tion was whether a licentious cult was to establish 
itself in the soil of Jahwism even as it naturalized 
itself in Babylon (cf. Herod, i, 199), and in Cytliera 
and Corinth (Strabo, viii. 6). And undoubtedly 
the Canaanitish leaven deeply infected the popular 
Hebrew religion. In the stoi-y of Tamar's intrigue 
to secure her rights from the house of her deceased 
husband (Gn 3S), she is spoken of as a — one of 
the consecrated cla>s — when she sits at the entrance 
of a village in the guise ol a harlot. Especially 
does Hosea give us a vivid picture of the ex- 
tent to which the local sanctuaries, where the 
worship of Baal and Astarte had been syncretized 
with that of J'\ were coloured by the legitimated 
prostitution of servants of the divinities. In some 
sanctuaries a still lower depth >vas reached, and 
emasculated enthusiasts earned for the shrine 

‘the wages of a dog' by giving themselves up to 
that ‘which is against nature.' These practices 
the prophets of the 8th cent, denounced as the 
height of impiety and the sure provocation of 
national judgments (Am T, Hos By Asa 

and Jehosliaphat steps were taken to purge the 
land of the viler abomination (1 K 15^- 22*®, cf. 
14^) ; and the Deuterononiic code explicitly 
banished both classes of ‘ paramours ’ from Israel, 
and prohibited the acceptance of their unhoW gains 
as temple-revenue (Bt 23*’-*®, where see Driver's 
note in loc, with reff.). With idolatry prostitution 
was made an end of by the Exile. The Levitical 
legislation recalls the abominations of the Cauaan- 
ites as the special ground of their rejection and 
destmetion (Lv 2(F), and appears to have the class 
of harlots solely in view as created and sustained 
by moral depravity. The more important of its 
enactments are that which forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife (Lv 2P), and the injunction that 
tne daughter of a priest playing the harlot shall be 
burnt with lire (v?). 

Upon tlie OT treatment of the subject it may be 
remark^ as startling that there is no express con- 
demnation of sexual immorality which does not 
involve violation of the marriage-boni At the 


most, fornication seems to be condemned in Pr aa 
health- and wealth-destroying folly, w'hile the 
general tenor of the OT morality is content to 
proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. In 
explanation of this, it may be observed that the 
true ethical attitude towards prostitution was im- 
possible so long as marriage was in the transi- 
tional stage mirrored in OT, and that the OT at 
least unfolded a conception of the divine holiness 
and its relation to sexual purity which was destined 
to mature into the higher sexual morality. 

In NT tlie harlot, again, is associated with an 
important element of teaching. While it was part 
of the mission of the prophets to refute the horrible 
idea of tlie sacreclness of her calling, it was & 
characteristic part of the w^ork of Jesus to rescue 
her from the Pharisaic tribunal, and bring her 
within the pale of mercy and redemption (Mt 
21®*' She illustrates at once the compassion of 
Jesus, His insight into the unexpressed longings 
and possibilities of degraded human nature, and 
the regenerative power of sympathy. In the 
apostolic writings we see some repetition of the 
conflict between the genius of revealed religion and 
the lax and antagonistic sexual morality of hea- 
thenism. In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
especially, St. Paul \vas addressing a couimuiiity 
wdiose licentiousness had become a by^vord even in 
the putrefying cities of the classical worhl ; and it 
is necessary for him to enlighten the Chiistian 
conscience as to the incompatibility of union a\ ith 
Christ with its hideous contrast in filthy ‘ conveisa- 
tion' (1 Co 6*®**®). And in various apostolic 
passages the prohibition of the Decalogue is ex- 
plicated or extended so as expressly to exclude the 
sin in question (Gal 6*®^-}. 

From the prophetic period the liarlot w^as not 
only involved in, but w^as the symbol of, idolatry. 
The experience of Hosea seems to have suggesteil 
her faithlessness and fickleness as a fit emblem of 
the dealings of Israel with her true Lord and with 
other gods (see Idolatey). 

LiTERATtniE---On Prostitution as a religious institution in the 
ancient world, see Lucian, ‘ De Dea Syria ’ ; Pausanias, * De- 
scriptio Grajciee ’ ; Movers, Die Phomzier. On the special sub- 
ject Selden, *De iixore Hebraica’; Hamburger’s Lexicon', 
Bermnger, llebraische Archceologie. 

W. P. Paterson. 

HAR-MAGEDOM.—Rev 16*® ‘ And he ( AV ; who ? 
the sixth angel or the Almighty ? KV ‘ they,' the 
three unclean spirits of v.*^) gathered them (the 
kings of the whole woiid, not ‘ the spirits of the 
Demons,' as Hommel explains in the passage to 
be quoted below) together into the place, which is 
called in Hebrew Armageddon ' (AV, ‘ Har- 
Magedon’ RV). The reading, as well as the 
meaning and even the context, of this hapax- 
legomenon is veiy uncertain. 

(1) The TR spells ; Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, Alford, * AppLay€d(Jbv ; WH "A/i 
ilayeodv (the second word spaced out and in 

notation type, referring to Zee 12** [Heb.]). 

everal Greek MSS have but Mayediho or "MayedBup 
(thus Q). The shorter reading is su[»ported by 
Tyconius and, now, by the (older) Syriac trans- 
lation discovered and edited by Gwynn (Dublin, 
1897) : The later Syriac translation (com- 

monly printed with the Peshitta) has 

(not quoted in the Thesmirus Syriaeus, col. 390). 
The shorter form must have arisen at a time when 
the whole word was considered to be a compound. 

(2) The oldest explanation put forward in the 
Church seems to be that of Hippolytus, unhappily 
preserved only in Arabic (P. Lagardii, ad Analecta 
ma Syriaea Appendix^ Lipsice, 1858, p. 27 n. 18) : 
‘ the meaning of this expression is tlie smooth (soft. 
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teodden) ^lace Is this = 'iredLov \ 

iKKoirrofjihov, the Septuagint rendering of injD n^pn 
in Zee 12^^? (For the Arabic expression comp. 

^ JsJ ti^j= jSijjaa iro5u?, Ac 7®). It is added that 

Hippolytns understood it of the valley of Jehosha- 
pnat, J1 4^ [Eng. (Hippolytus ed. [Bon- 

wetsch-] Aehelis, I. ii. 236). 

‘ Origen-Eusebius excluded the Apocalypse from 
their Bible Dictionary, but^ in the Onomastica 
Vaticana ^ApfiayeddSjv is explained : eh rd ^{/.irpocrdev 
i^eyepa-is {Onomastica 5acm, ed. de Lagarde, p. 187, 

1. 45), i.e. oipo and Jerome, who saw in it Mt. 
Tabor, explained likewise [ih. 80, 11); ‘Arma- 
geddon (cod. H -gedon) : consicrrectio tecil (? ap 14 ) 
sive consttrrectio in p7'iora, sed melius mons a 
lafrunctchs (cod. H om. mons ; injD in) vel mons 
globosus' (Ip ; ^:=rcoriandrum). 

(3) For a long time the explanation (On^D nn 
‘ the mount (of) Megiddo,’ was considered pretty 
certain ; see Westcott-Hort, ii. p. 313, who compare 
"Ap Tapi^elv, ^Ap ' 2 a<pdp, to which may be added, from 
the Hexapla, "Ap Sicoi^, Ps 47 (48)®. Older scholars 
had also compared ' ApcrafiScrarct of the Classics, 
while Westcott-Hort prefer to see in the latter 
name another example of Ap = ';; (i';’) ‘ town,’ as in 
nNiD i;;; (Nu 2P®, Is 15^ ; transliterated in the latter 
place "Ap Miad^ by Theodotion). The latter expla- 
nation was put forward long ago by Hiller and 
adopted by Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Vblter, and others. 

A third’ explanation started from the root Din 
(comp, npno Nu 21*'^; pom); thus Luther in Ms 
marginal gloss ‘verdammte Krieger, verfluclite 
Riistung . . . ab Herem et gad.' Older explana- 
tions need not be quoted here ; see Poole, Synopsis 
Criticorum, ed. Franc. (1712) vol. v. 1829. Mak- 
kedah (nipa, LXX Ma/cTySd), where ‘the five kings’ 
were slain (Jos 10^®* ^®), lies too far away to be 
thought of. 

(4) Upon the whole, to find an allusion here to 
Megiddo (see article) is still the most probable 
explanation. Megiddo viras famous for the defeat 
and death of Josiah (2 K 232®, 2 Ch 3522 ; alluded 
to Zee 12^") ; but it is not on account of this 
unhappy event that the place seems to be men- 
tioned, 'but because of the victory over ‘ the kings 
of Canaan’ (Jg 5^®). It has been objected that 
Megiddo lies in the plain {h rip Tredicp M., 2 Ch 3522 ; 
iwi iiddTL M., Jg 5^® ; T1JD hv.), and that a mountain 
was not a fit battleplace (Bousset, ad loc.). Butin 
the very context of Jg 5 ‘ Mt, Tabor ’ and ‘ the high 
places of the field,’ are mentioned (Jg#*®*^-* 5i8j^ 

(5) Hommel (‘ Inschfiftliche Glossen u. Exkurse 
zur Genesis u. zu den Propheten, ’ Nene Kirchlichc 
Zeitschrift, 1890, vi. pp. 407, 408) seems to have 
been the first who saw in Har-Magedon the lyiD "in 
of Is 14^® (the mount in the north where the gods 
meet), supposing that a redactor corrected an 
original ptave5 or /iweS into fxayeBtSjv. He might 
have recalled the fact that in certain cases v is 
transliterated by 7. This view was carried out by 
Ounkel {Scliopfung und Chaos, 1894), who finds 
here the remnant of an ancient tradition about the 
battle of the gods on a mountain, and reminds us 
of the gathering of the fallen angels on Mt. 
Hermon, Enoch 6®. (To the literature quoted by 
Bousset add : The Booh of the Secrets of Enoch, 
edited by E. H. Charles, Oxf. 1896, ch. xviii. p. 22), 
Siegfried {Theol. Lii.-zeitung, 1895, col. 304) also 
thinks that in Harmagedoii the lym* "in of Is 14^® 
and Me7t55t6 seem to have coalesced. Ewald 
{Die Johanneischen Sch^nften, ii. 1862, 294) found 
by calculation that p"iJD-is< and nVnjn nm-i ‘the great 
Rome,’ have the same numerical value — 304. The 
question whether there is in ^ the passage an 
allusion to Nero and the Parthians must be left 
to the commentators on the Apocalypse. The 
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solution of the riddle is to be sought for in the 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 

E B N" ESTLE 

HARNEPHER ("lajin).— -An Asherit^ 1 Ch 
See Genealogy. 

HARNESS. — In AV harness always means ar- 
mour, and to Harness means to put on armour, 
RV gives ‘armour’ in :K -J Ch and 
‘ armed ’ in Ex 13^® ; while Am.-: / ItV prefers 
‘armour’ also in 1 K 22®^, 2 Ch 18®®; both have 
left Jer 46"* untouched ; ‘ Harness the horses.’ 
The meaning is not (as Cheyne and most edd.) 
yoke the horses to the chariots, but put on their 
accoutrements. These being chiefly of armour, 

‘ harness ’ was once a good tr“, but now it is mis- 
leading. Cf. 1 Mac 6 "^ ‘ One of the beasts, armed 
Avith royal harness, was higher than all the rest ’ 
(RV ‘ breastplates’). In Apocr. ‘harness’ occurs 
also, 1 Mac 3® (RV retains), 6'^^ (RV ‘arms’), 

2 Mac 3‘-^ 5® 15®® (RV all ‘armour’) ; and the verb 
in 1 Mae 4^ (RV ‘ fortified ’), 6®® (RV ‘ protected’). 
Examples of the word are, Nu 32®® Tind. ‘And 
Moses sayed unto them, Yf ye will do this thinge, 
that ye will go all harnessed before the Lorde to 
warre, and Avill go all of you in harnesse over 
lordane before the Lorde . . . then ye shall re- 
turne and be Avithout sinne agenst the Lorde and 
agenst Israel ’ ; Is 22® Cov. ‘I sawe the Elamites 
take the quyA^ers to carte and to horse, and that 
the walles were bare from harnesse’ ; Knox on 
Ps 6 (JVorhs, iii. 141) represents David as saying, 

‘ Didest not thoAv anis inflame my heart with the 
zeale of thy halie name, that Avhen all Israeli wer 
so effrayit that none durst encounter with that 
monster Goliath, ;^i.t thy Majesties spreit maid me 
so bold and valiaunt, that Avithout harnes or 
AAmponis (except my sling, staf, and stonis) I durst 
interpryes singular battell aganis him?’ And 
Tindale on 1 Jn 5^® says, ‘ And as men of AA’ar they 
eA-er keep AA^atch and prepare themselves unto AA^ar, 
and put on the armour of God, the Avhich is (Jod’s 
Avord, the shield of faith, the helmet of hope, and 
harness themselves with the meditation ox those 
things wLich Christ suffered for us.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HARNESS.— (1) For sHryan (pc? 1 K 22®" (I 2 Ch 
18®®), ‘shirt of mail.’ RV (Amer.) ‘armour.’ See 
Beeastpi-ATE. (2) For nesheh (pc^i 2 Ch 9®"), ‘ arms’ 
(defensive or offensive), RV ‘armour.’ (3) For 
TravoTrXia (2 Mac 15®®), -the complete offensive and de- 
fensMe ecjiiipment or > soldier’ ; RV ‘ full armour.’ 

Harnessed for hdmnshim (DTcn Ex 13^®}, RV 
‘armed.’ See Arms, Aemoxjr. 

W. E. Barnes. 

HAROD (-j‘"in).— A spring (py, not ‘well’ AV) 
beside which Gideon and his army encamped prior 
to their attack upon the Midianites (Jg 7^). It 
Avas here that the famous test by the mode of 
drinking took place. In v.® there is probably a 
characteristic play upon the word nin, ‘ Avhosoever 
is fearful and trembling' (iiij). The site of Harod 
is not quite certain, although it is extremely 
probable that it should be identified with *Ain 
[Gilead (?) ; see GiLEAD (MOUNT)], about 1| 
miles E.S.E. of Zerin ( Jezreel). Robinson describes 
this as a spring of excellent Avater, spreading out 
into a fine limpid pool of 40 to 50 ft. in diameter, 
which abounds in nsh. A stream sufficient to turn 
a mill issues from^ it. "Ain JaMd Avas probably 
also the spring beside which Saul encamped before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 S 29"). It ‘ floAvs out from 
under a sort of cavern in the AA'all of conglomerate 
rock, which here forms the base of Mt. Gilboa ’ 
(Robinson). "Ain JaMd is mentioned in the days 
, of the Crusades as Tnbania (Will. Tyr. xxii. 26). 

Boliaeddin [Vit. Salad, p. 53) gives the name as 
I 'Ain eUJalUt (‘ spring of Goliaoh’). This is no 
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doubt a reminiscence of a Jewish legend (Asher, 
Benj, of TiidelfCi ii. 429 f.) that it was here that 
David slew Goliath. 

Literature. — Robinson, BUP^ li. 323 f. ; Buhl, GAP 106; 
G. A. Smith, HGRL 397 1 ; Guerin, Samariie, i. SOS f. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HAKODITE (nxn). — A designation applied in 
2 S 23^ to two of David’s heroes, Shammah and 
Elika. The second is wanting in LXX and in the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11-*^. In the latter passag'e, by 
a common scribal error (i for i and n for n) the 
Ilarodite (’“■rnnn) has been transformed into the 
Harorite (nnnn). So Oxf Heb, Lex., Siegfried- 
Stade, Driver, Kittel ; ef. Gej7EALOGY, voL li. 
p. 132. ‘ Tlie Harodite ’ was probably a native 
of 'Ain^harodf dg 7h See preceding article. 

HAROEH (HN’in ‘the seer’). — A Judaliite, 1 Ch 
2^-^, Perhaps the name should be corrected to 
Reaiah (n;x'i). Gf. 1 Ch 4-, and see Genealogy. 

HARORITE.— See Harodite. 

HAROSHETH of the Gentiles {nr^ri jr^nn) was the 
dwelling place of Sisera (Jg 4-), from, which he 
advanced against Barak (v.^*^) and to which he fled 
after his defeat (v.-*®). The descriptive epithet ‘ of 
the Gentiles ’ is obscure ; ib may have been given to 
distinguish this place from a neighbouring Israelite 
Harosheth. H, is generally identified (by Moore 
rather doubtfully) with el-Harathiyeh, on the right 
bank of the lower Kishon, at a point which com- 
mands the entrance to the Great Plain from the 
Plain of Acre and the commercial roads that led 
through it. Buhl objects that Harosheth cannot 
iiave been near the Kishon, and that a long distance 
must have separated it from tlie battlefield (cf. Jg 
J.13. 16 )^ This objection would have much more 
force if we could be sure that the story is a unity, 
but, upon the theory of a Jabin and a Sisera narra- 
tive having been combined, the situation of el 
HnratMyeh suits the Harosheth, which is uniformly 
connected with Sisera as Hazor is mth Jabin. See 
further, Jabin, Jael, Sisera. 

Literature — Thomson (the first to identify with el-Hara- 
thiyek). Land and Book\ ii. 215 ff. ; G. A. Smith, HGUL 
393 f. ; Baedeker-Soein, Pal.^ 241; Buhl, GAP 214; NITP vol. 
i. sh. V'. ; Conder, TmtlYorh, i. 132 ; Moore, Judges, 107 L, 119, 

122- J. A. Selbie. 

HARP.— See Music. 

HARROW. — 1. In modern agriculture the harrow 
is used both for breaking stilt* soil and preparing it 
for the seed, and for covering in the seed when 
sown. For the latter purpose the harrow was 
certainly not used either in Bible times or later by 
the Jews, who ploughed in the seed (the technical 
word for which was n?n, see Vogelstein, Die Land- 
wirt/ischrrft in Falastina znr Zeit der Mishnah, 
1 Theil, ‘ Der Getreidehaii,’ 1894, p. 36) as their 
successors the Syrian fellahin do to iliis day 
(FEFSt, 1891, p. 116, ZBFV xii. p. 29).^ As to 
the use of the harrow in preparing the ground for 
seed, the case is not so clear. On the one hand, 
we find in three passages of the OT unmistakable 
reference to some method, in addition to ordinary 
ploughing, for breaking up the soil preparatory to 
sowing. ‘ Doth the ploughman plough continually ? ’ 
it is asked, ‘ doth he- continually open and break 
the clods of his ground ? ’ (Is 28*^ RV). The last of 
i/hese operations (Heb. iis?;) is usually understood 
as, and often rendered by, harrowing {e.y. by 
Cheyne, Delitzsch, etc.). The same word is found 
in two other passages (Hos lOH, Job where it 
eertainly denotes some agricultural operation by 

* Bcmian writers regurd harrowing c^/iter sowing as bad hus- 
bandry (see ‘Agriculture’ in Smith’s of AnHquitus), 
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means of an implement to which an ox or othei 
animal might be harnessed, as in the question, 
‘ Canst thou bind the wild ox with his band in the 
furrow, or will he harrow ( 11 ^’') the valleys after 
thee?’ (Job 39^^ RV — the only passage where the 
verb is so rendered in our EY). On the strength 
of these passages it has been the custom to regard 
harrowing as the operation intended, and the harrow 
ab in ordinary use among tlie Hebrews for the pur- 
pose stated. (See AGRICULTURE, vol, 1 . p. 49''). • 

On the other hand, we must reckon with the 
following facts : — {a) the harrow is an implement 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
Planners and Custoim, etc., ed. Birch, ii. 395) and 
the early Greeks (Biichsenscliutz, Besitz. und 
Eriverb, etc. 304) ; [b] the harrow itself is not 
named either in the OT — see 2 below— or in the 
Mishna, which is so rich in the technical vocabu- 
lary of agriculture (see esp. Vogelstein’s exhaustive 
study above cited, p. 42, n. 33) ; (c) it is not in 
ordinary use among the Syrian peasantry to-day 
{ZDFV xii. 31, and cf. list of modern agricultural 
implements by Post, FEFSt, 1891, p. 110). In 
the face of these facts, the use of the harrow by 
the Hebrews must at least be left an open question. 
It is not improbable that inj may be a technical 
term for one of the various ploughings which were 
customary, in later times at least, before the soil 
was ready to receive the seed (cf. Yogelstein, op. 
cit. p. 36, n. 68), and may possibly correspond to our 
cross-ploughing. The Greek translators of J ob, it 
may be noted, understood it of ploughing {eXKTjaei 
crov aitlXa/cas er Trediip, 39^^), and \\ e know that the 
Roman authonties much preferred ploughing to 
harrowing as a means of breaking up the still 
surface (Pliny, Fist. XVIII. ch. xlix. ; Colu- 
mella, II. iv. 2). 

2. Throughout this discussion we have avoided 
any reference to the two passages in our EV where 
harrows are expressly mentioned. The captive 
population of Rabbah"‘of the children of Ammon,’ 
David, we read, ‘ put under saws, and under harrows 
of iron (‘?n::n ^xnn), and under axes of iron,’ etc. 
(2 S 12^1, and with slight variations 1 Ch 20^). By 
‘han*ows of iron’ it has been usual to under- 
stand — following the LXX rots rpi^SXoLs rols 
<nd7}poLs — the threshing- hoard or drag (fni;j Am 1®, 
Job 41-2 [Eng.®^^]) of the husbandman, with its under 
side set with nails and sharp flints (see AGRICUL- 
TURE, vol. i. p. bO'^). It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this cruelty can be laid to David’s 
charge. Almost all modem scholars are in favour 
of a rendering resembling that suggested in the 
margin of our RV. In this case the word rendered 
‘harrows/ which etymologically denotes a shai-p 
instrument, may be the ‘pick,’ and the whole would 
read: ‘he put them f to forced labour) with saws, 
and with picks, and axes of iron, and made them 
labour (reading Ta^n for Tnyn) at the brick-mould.’ 
(See Driver, Text of Sam. 226 ff. ; Condamin, Eev. 
Bibl., April 1898, p. 253 fit*.). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HARSHA (»V'>0).— Eponym of a famih* of Nethi- 
nim (Ezr 2^\ Neh 7^), called in 1 Eo 5®-^ Charea. 
See Genealogy. 

HARSITH (n'tniT Keri, moin KetMhh). — The name 
of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 19®- RV). RVm has 
‘the gate of potsherds,’ i.e. where they were 
thrown out {Oxf. Heb. Lex.). AV deriving the 
word from D-iii ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate/ AVm 
‘ the sun gate.’ LXX has B 0a/Krets, ^ Xapald, 
AQ XapereW, This gate led into the VaLley of 
Hinnom. See Jerusalem. 

HART {^;K 'ayydlj ^a^os, eervm ). — The Arab. 
[tyyal undoubtedly refers to the same animal. It 
is probably Cei'vi^ Dama, L., the true fallow deer. 
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hut not that of AV Dt 14^, 1 K 4^, which is a mistr’^ 
ot yahmur^ and should read roebuck. The falloAV 
deer is found in Anianus, and is said hy Tristram 
to exist also in the wooded region N.W. of Tabor, 
and hy the Litany River. The present writer has 
not, however, been able to verify this statement. 
Hasselquist met with it on Mt. Tabor. It may 
have become extinct there only in recent times. 
It seems clear from the fact that it appeared daily 
upon Solomon’s table (1 K 4-^), and from the freq. 
allusions to it in OT, that it was once abundant 
in Pal. and Syria. It is expressly mentioned as 
allowed for food (Dt 12^®* 15^^ 14®). Its power 

of leaping is noted (Is 35®), esp. that of its fawn 
(Ca 2^* 8^"^). Its weakness when hungry is spoken 

of (La 1®), as also its longing for water (Ps 42^). 
The former passage certainly, and the latter prob., 
alludes to the chase. 

The Hind (nV?< ^ayydldh) is also freq. mentioned. 
Naphtali is compared to a ‘ hind let loose ’ (Gn 
49^b where, however, the text appears to be cor- 
rupt, see Ball’s note in Ilaupt’s OT). Her calving 
is alluded to (Job 39', Ps 29^}, and she is spoken of 
as deserting her young for lack of pasture (Jer 14®). 
She is sure-footed (2 S 22®^, Ps 18^, Hab S^®). The 
tune Hind of the Morning (marg. title Ps 22 for 
Aijeleth hash-Shahar) may illustrate the early 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and food. 
The wu'iter has often seen gazelles, at break of day, 
feeding in the desert. G. E. Post. 

HARUM (D*]!!, but the vocalization is doubtful). 
—A Judahite‘, 1 Ch 4®. See Genealogy. 

HARUMAPH (^.?nn, E. Neh S^®). 

— Jedaiah, the son of H., assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerus. under Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.— 1 Ch 12®. See Haeiph. 

HARUZ (fnn, perhaps ‘keen’ or ‘diligent’; 
Apovs BA Luc.) — Father of Meshullemetli, mother i 
of Amon king of Judah (2 K 2D^). 

HARYEST.— See Ageicultxjre and Vintage. 

HASADIAH (nnpn ‘J" is kind’).— A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3^®. The Gr. form Asadias 
occurs in Bar Ih See Genealogy. 

HASHABIAH (np^n).— 1. 2. Two Levites of the 
sons of Merari, 1 Ch 6^® 9^^, Neh IP®. 3. One of 
the sons of Jecluthun, 1 Ch 25®. 4. A Hebronite, 

1 Ch 26®®. 5. The ‘ruler’ of the Levites, 1 Ch 

27^’^. 6. A chief of the Levites in the time of 

Josiah, 2 Ch 35®, called in 1 Es 1® Sabias. 7. One 
of the Levites v ho were induced to return under 
Ezra, Ezr 8^®, called in 1 Es 8^® Asebias. 8. One 
of the twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels, Ezr S*'*, called in 1 Es 8®^ Assamias. 9. 
The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ who 
helped to repair the w^all, Neh 3"^, and sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10. A Levite, 

Neh IP®. 11. A priest, Neh 12®^. In all pro- 
bability these eleven are not all distinct, but 
we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
effect the necessary reduction of the list. See 
Genealogy. 

HASHABNAH (nprn for npe^n?). — One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 10®® [Heb.®®]), 

HASHABNEIAH (n;pe5n for ?).—!. Father 
of a builder of the wall (Neh 3^®). 2. A Levite, 
Neh 9®=Hashabiah of Ezr Neh 10^'^ IP® 12®^. 
See Genealogy. 

HASHBADDANAH (np 3 *^D). — One of the men. 


probably .Levites, who stood on the left hand oi 
Ezra at the reading of the law (Neh 8^). In 1 Es 
9*^ Nabarias. 

HASHEM.— See GizoNiTE, Jashen. 

HASHMANNIM.— See Psalms. 

HASHMONAH (rrp^;'!!). — A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu33-®*®®. 
TheLXX reading AjeXfiiom, AF) appears 

to confuse this station with the Zalmonah of v.^^. 

HASHUBAH (nr^q ‘ consideration ’). — A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3-®^ See Genealogy. 

HASHUM (a^'ct). — 1. The eponyni of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2^® 10® ^ Neh 7®® 10^®), called 
in 1 Es 9^ Asom. 2. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the law (Neh 
S'*). In 1 Es G*"* Lothasubus. See Genealogy. 

HASID^ANS (D'l'Dnfrom I'Dn ‘ pious,’ in the sense 
of active love to God [Cheyne, Ps. 378], or because 
piety is supposed to be imj)lied by kindness [Oxf, 
Heb. Lex. s.v.]; grecized into AcrtSa^ot) occurs in 
three passages in the Apoer. 1 Mac 2“*'® (A) speaks 
of a company Acndaiciiv (some important MSS 
read ^lovdatuy), and describes them as devoted 
to the law. 1 Mac associates them with 

‘a company of scribes,’ who were satisfied that 
Alcimus should be high priest because of hia 
Aaronic descent. 2 Mac 14*" confounds them with 
the Hasmonseans (which see), whom, however, they 
did not always support (see 1 Mae 7i‘>-i'‘). But, 
though not mentioned elsewhere by name, Iheir 
beliefs and practice are sliown in such passages as 
1 Mac P® 2®*, 2 Mac 6'®^* 7^®-^®, Jth 12® ; Jos. Ant. 
XIV. iv. 3. They were not a political but a religious 
])arty, composing the inner circle of the strictest 
legalists, and indisposed to interfere in civil govern- 
ment except in defence of Mosaism. They •were 
not the progenitors of the Essenes, from whom 
they differed on the crucial question of sacrilice, 
but of the Pharisees, with whose rise their name 
as that of a party disappears (Wellliausen, Phai\ 
wid Sadd. 76 ff. ; less correctly, Hamburger, 
BE ii. 132-137, 1038-1059). The name occurs in 
OT frequently, but it is not yet proved that it is 
used in a technical sense, even in Ps IIG'^® 149®*®. 
In later Jewish literature the Avord denotes a rigid 
observer of the law {Berachoth v. 1 ; Chagigah 
ii. 7; Sot ah hi. 4; Ahoth ii. 10; Niddah 17a); 
but it was not until more recent times that its use 
strictly as the name of a special sect, rather than 
as descriptive of the habits of the extreme members 
of a larger party, was revived. H. W. Moss. 

HASMON^AN, the family name of the Macca- 
bees. It occurs in Jos. [who claimed [Ant. xvi. 
vii. 1) alliance with the family], under the forms of 
AcrafiwvaToL and ' AcraajiiojvatoL, and is derived from the 
name of an ancestor Acapcamm, who is represented 
as the great-grandfather of Mattathias [ib. Xll, 
vi. 1). In the Talm. the family appears as 
'X iD.?n [Middothj i. 6), and as 'n n’S [Sabb 21^ ; also 
Targ. Jonathan to 1 S 2*). The original 'incest or 
is not otherwise known ; hut his name is con- 
nected with pDfn ‘fruitfulness’ by Fiierst, with 
ooii in the sense of ‘ to temper steel ’ by Herzfeld, 
and with D'jDfO ‘opulent’ (Ps 68®® [Eng. ®^]) by 
Ewald and others. The last suggestion is most 
probable, but is not unlikely to give way before 
Wellhausen’s conjecture {Pharisaer etc. 94) that 
Tov 'Zvp.ethv of 1 Mac 2^ is a misrendering of I?. 
That wmuld explain the apparent absence of allusion 
to 5^shmon iu 1 Mac, and make him the grand- 
father of Mattathias. The exploits of Judas caused 
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tlie family to be afterwards generally kno\%’Ti as 
the Maccabees ; but this designation does not once 
(icciir in old Heb. literature. Hasmoniean or 
Haiimnngean is found in its stead, and can hardly 
have been entirely excluded from the Heb. or 
Aram, original of 1 Mac. B. W. Moss. 

HASRAH.— See Haehas. 

HASSENAAH (n^rrn). — The sons of H. built the 
fish-gate (Nell 3'^^). Their name, which is prob. the 
same as Hassexcah (wh. see), seems to be derived 
from some place Senaah (cf. Ezr 2^^, Neh 1^, and 
Berth. -E,yssel, ad loc,), 

HASSENtJAH — A family name found in 

two difierent connexions in the two lists of Ben- 
jamite inhabitants of Jerus., 1 Ch 9^^ Neh 11®. 

HASSHTJB (ii-iyin ‘considerate’). — 1. 2. Two 
builders of the wall, Neh 3^^* 3. One of those 

who signed the covenant, Neh 10^ [Heh.^'^l- 4. 
A Levite of the sons of Merari, 1 Ch 9^^ Neh 11^®. 

HASTE. — The verb ‘ to haste ’ is used transitively 
in Ex 5’^ ‘And the taskmasters hasted them, say- 
ing, Fulfil your works’ (RV ‘ were urgent ’) ; Is 16® 
‘ And in mercy shall the throne he established ; 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and 
hasting righteousness ’ (RV ‘ swdft to do righteous- 
ness’) ; 1 Es 1®^ ‘ the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward ’ ,* and 2 Mac 9*^ ‘ commanding to haste the 
ionrney.’ So in Wyc., as Pr 13^^ ‘Substaunce 
Jiastid slial he ^assid [= lessened] ’ ; and inShaks., 
as 1 Henry IV. ill. i. 143, ‘ I’ll haste the writer’ ; 
and iv. i. 11 — 

‘ Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous. 

That she doth give her sorrow so much sway. 

And m his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

To stop the inundation of her tears.’ 

The intrans. sense is more common, as 1 S 20^ ‘And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.’ Cf. Is 26® Cov. ‘ My soule lusteth after 
the all the night longe, and my mynde haisteth 
frely to the.’ And the reflexive use is not infre- 
quent, as Gn 19-2 « Haste thee, escape thither.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HASITPHA (Ks^y^n Ezr 2^, nBcn Neh 7^, where 
AV inaccurately gives Hashuphal.— The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned wdth Zerub., 
called in 1 Es Asipha. See Genealogy. 

ELiT.— Hats are mentioned once in AV, hut it is 
uite certain that this is a mistranslation. When 
hadrach, Meshech, and Ahed-nego were about to 
he cast into the fiery furnace, they were ‘ hound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their hats’ (RV ‘ their 
liosen, their tunics, and their mantles ’). The Aram, 
is from which comes the denora. vb. 

(Pual ptcp. V513D), which coupled with is used 
of David in 1 Ch 15*27 as ‘clothed with a robe of 
fine linen.’ The RV ‘mantle’ in Dn 3^^ is prob- 
ably as nearly accurate^ a tr“ of as one could 
suggest, although Marti favours the meaning ‘cap’ 
= Assyr- Jcarballaitu^ a word which, however, 
Zehnpfund {Beitrage z. Assyriologie, ii. 535) con- 
tends itself means ‘ Kriegspj-mantel,’ ‘ war-cloak.’ 
See Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. [bis]. J. A. Selbie. 

HATHACH (m Est AV 

Hatach). — A eunuch appointed by the kino* to 
attend on mieen Esther, By his means Esther 
learnt from Afordecai the details of Hainan’s plot 
against the Jews. 

, to ‘terror’).— A son of Othniel, 

1 Ch 4“ See Genealogy. 


HATIPHA (NS'isn). — Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim (Ezr 2®^, Neh 7®®), called in 1 Es 5®^ 
Atipha. See Genealogy. 

HATITA (NO'wrr, cf. Aram, mn ‘to dig’). — 
Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2^-, Neh 7"^®), 
called in 1 Es 5^^ Ateta. 

HATRED. — The actual word ‘hatred’ is seldom 
found in the Bible. In the OT it represents thrt^e 
difterent words, two of which (n:;i’K and 
occurring four times) mean more precisely ‘enmity’ 
(as of one nation towards anotlier), and are so 
rendered by RV (Ezk 25^® 35*^, Hos ®), while the 
other which occurs thirteen times) denotes 
the opposite of love (with which it is explicitly 
contrasted, Ps 109^ Pr lO^^ 15^, ef. Ps 97'®). In all 
the cases in which they occur, the words have a 
personal significance, and express human feelings — 
the absence of sympathy and love and kindly senti- 
ments, or the state of active ill-will, on the part 
of men towards men. In NT the word is found 
once only {^x^pai, lit. ‘ enmities,’ so RV) in one of 
the lists of vices given by St. Paul (Gal 

The verbs, however, which have the msaning 
‘hate ’ are frequent both in OT and NT in various 
connexions. In OT ‘ oppose,’ corresponding to 
‘enmity,’ occurs five times (in three of wh. instances 
RV renders ‘persecute,’ Gn 492^, Job 16®, Ps 55^), 
always of personal animosity against a person. 
Far more frequent is aip, of which the Eng. ‘ hate ’ 
is the closest equivalent. It may be said to be 
used both in a good sense and in a bad sense, when 
the feeling denoted is praiseworthy and when it is 
not. It occurs about 125 times, and in tiiree cases 
out of four it is used in a bad sense. ^ In about half 
the full number of instances the objects of hatred 
are persons, men or women ; twelve times it is God 
himself who is ‘ hated ’ {e.g. Ex 20® |1 Dt 5®) ; only 
some ten times when the" word is used in a bad 
sense is the object not a person but a principle 
{e.g. Job 34^7^ Ps 50^ Pr ^i>). Of the com- 
paratively few cases in which the word is used in 
a good sense the allusion is in half the number to 
the divine hatred of evil and sin, God being repre- 
sented as personally hating evil persons or things, 
either directly or through his chosen spokesman 
(Dt 12«^ 16 Ps 5® ID, Pr Is 61®, Jer 12® 44^ 
Am 5^] 6®, Hos 9'®, Zee 8^ Mai 1® m). In the 
remaining cases it is used of men’s dislike of and 
aversion from things {e.g. Ex IS^h Ps45^ llO^®^) or 
persons (Ps 26® 31®) which have an evil character. 
In a few passages in the later books of the OT 
there is a special usage similar to that which is 
found in some cases in the NT {e.g. Lk 14®®, Mt 
6*2^) to express as forcibly as possible aversion 
from or disregard of the interests or claims of one 
thing relatively to those of another (Pr 13^^ 292-*, 
Ec 2^7* 1®). 

In NT the reference (the Gr. is yio-ica) is in a 
large majority of instances (two-thirds of the 
whole) to malicious and unjustifiable feelings on 
the part of the wicked towards persons who have 
not deserved evil. In half the remaining instances 
the word is used cf a right feeling of aversion from 
that which is evil (Ro 7^®, He 1 ®, Jude Rev 2®* 
172®) ; in the others the expression is somewhat 
hyperbolical, the context denoting relative pre- 
ference of one thing over another (Mt 62^ H Lk 16^^, 
Lk 14^, Jn 320 12*^, Eph 52®}. 

These passages taken together reveal a clear 
difterence in ethical standpoint between OT and 
NT, such indeed as is suggested by the saying of 
Jesus, ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies . . 
(Mt 5^*)- The ‘imprecatory’ psalms show plainly 
that there was under the old covenant no sensf 
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bi incongruity in appealing to God for aid in 
earrying out the fiercest hatred, in executing 
rerigeanco on an enemy. There are cases, no 
doubt, where the psalmist rises above mere per- 
sonal animosity, and has in view the enemies of 
Israel and therefore of Israel’s God ; but the 
standard is not always at the height it reaches 
in the cry, ‘ I)o not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee ? ’ (rs 139-^), and ‘ There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked’ (Is 57-^). See Tsalms. 

The teaching of Christ leaves' hatred of evil 
alone admissible. St. John’s strong assertion, 
‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer’ 
(1 Jn is a true comment on the spirit of 
Christian ethics. The dominant principle of 
brotherly love, the brotherhood of mankind, is 
to control all the relations of life. Every thought 
of self, every personal consideration, all sense of 
personal injury, must be eliminated. ‘Love your 
enemies . . . and pray for them which despite- 
fnlly use you,’ excludes the possibility of personal 
hatred ; sin must never be resented as a personal 
wrong, with a personal feeling against the offender. 
To bear malice, to wish for evil towards a fellow- 
creature, to close our sympathies against him, — 
this in the teaching of Christ (and the interpreta- 
tion of St. J ohn) is to be guilty^ of spiritual murder. 
The real sin is the inward disposition, the wish, 
the purpose of evil ; the act is only the outward 
show of it (cf. Mt 10-^). On the other 

hand, hatred of sin and evil in all its forms — evil, 
because it is evil and opposed to the purpose of 
God — is a necessary corollary of all the great 
principles of the Gospel of Love. 

J. F. Bethtjne-Baker. 

HATTIL cf. Arab, hatila ‘ to be quivering ’). 
— Eponym of a family of ‘ the children of Solomon’s 
servants’ (Ezr 2^^, Neh 7®®), called in 1 £s 5^ 
Agia. See Genealogy. 

HATTUSH {mn). — 1, A priestly family, which 
appears among those ‘ that went up witli Zerub- 
babel,’ Neh 12-' ; and at the signing of the covenant, 
Neh 10^ [Heb.®]. 2. A descendant of David, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon, Ezr 8^ (read with 
1 Es 8^^ ‘ of the sons of David, Hattush the son of 
Shecaniah’) ; see also 1 Ch 3^ (but if we accept the 
LXX reading here, a younger Hattush must be 
meant). 3. A builder at the wall of Jems., Neh 
3^^. See Genealogy. H. A. White. 

HAUNT. — To haunt is in older English simply 
to frequent, to make one’s stay, be familiar w ith, 
and conveys no reproach. Thus Jn Tind. 
‘After these thinges cam Jesus and his disciples 
into the Jewes londe, and ther he haunted with 
them and baptised’ [biirpipe, AY ‘tarried’); 11®^ 
Tind. ‘Jesus therfore . . . went his waye . . . 
into a cite called Ephraim, and there haunted with 
his disciples’ {diirpL^c, AY ‘continued’); Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. 1), ‘ I trust you will acquaint her 
with good company, and he diligent to know with 
whom she loveth to haunt.’ So in AY, 1 S 30®^ ‘ to 
all the places where David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt’ (D-^-i^nrin'i'^N) ; Ezk 26^*^ ^the 
renowmed city, which wast strong in the sea, she 
and her ‘ inhabitants, which cause their terror to 
be on all that haunt it ! ’ RYm ‘ on all 

that inhabited her’) ; and the snbsb. in 1 S 23-^ 
‘ Go, I pray you, prepare yet, and know and see 
his place where his haunt is’ lit. ‘ his foot’ as 
AYm and RYm). * J. Hastings. 

HAURAN (Aupdi^o?, 2 Mac 4^®), described as a 
man ‘ far gone in years and no less also in mad- 
ness.’ At the head of a large body of armed 
men he endeavoured to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem j)rovoked by the continued sacrileges 


of Lysimachus, brother of the apostate high priest 
Menelaus. Some MSS and the Viilg. support the 
reading Tyrannns^ but tlie more familiar name is 
less likely to have been altered by copyists, 

H. A. White. 

HAURAN (pn ; for various conjectures as to 
meaning, see Oxf, Eeb. Lex. ; A.vpakirLs • Arab. 

or in common speech eL^a%rdn , — This 
was the name given, with varying definition of 
boundaries, to a tract of land E. of chf Jordan, N. 
of Gilead, extending E. to the desert. In Ezk 
4716. IS Jordan is made the border-line between 
Haur^n, Damascus, and Gilead on the one hand, 
and the Land of Israel on the other. Haurin is 
there the whole district between Damascus and 
Gilead, from the lip of the Jordan Valley east- 
ward. This practically corresponds with tlie 
piovince under the Turkish governor of Haiirdn 
to-day, whose seat is in el-Merkez, and whose 
jurisdiction includes Jedfir, JaulAn, and part of 
tlie hill-coimtry south of the Jarmuk, as well as 
the region now specially called Haur^n. 

A series of beautiful cone-like hills, extinct vol- 
canoes all, runs southward from the roots of Gt. 
Hermon, through Jed hr and Jauldn. Almost 
parallel with these, along the edge of the desert 
eastward, stands the great basaltic dyke, known 
at difierent times as Mons Asaldanius, Jebel 
Haurdn, and Jebel ed-Druze. Between these two 
ranges lies a vast hollow, about 45 miles in breadth. 
In length, from Jebel elAswad in the N. to the 
bank of the Jarmuk in the S., it is nearly 50 miles ; 
while away to the S.E. it runs out into the open 
desert. If we derive the name from haw]\ a 
hollow,’ \vith the place-ending dn, it may very 
well have applied to this gigantic vale. 

The natives now say that Haurhn consists of three 
parts, viz. en-Nukrah, el-Lejh, and el-Jebel. These 
are clearly defined districts. (1) En-Nukrah, ‘ the 
cavity,’ lies between the range of ez-Zumleh on 
the S.W., the slopes of Jaul^n to westw'ard, the 
volcanic fields of el-Lejd on the N., and Jebel ed- 
Druze cn the E. The wide reaches forming the 
floor of the hollow are rich, and fairly cultivated. 
This is the great grain-growing tract E. of Jordan. 
The elevation of the plain is from 1500 to 2000 ft. 
above sea-level. (2) El-Lej^ may he roughly de- 
scribed as a triamrle, about 24 miles in length, 
with a base line of about 20 miles in the S., the 
apex being at in the N. It is composed 

entirely of coex^ed which is thrown about in 
the most grotesque and fantastic forms. The 
general aspect is dark, stern, forbidding. Soil is 
scanty, and but indiflerently tilled. There are a 
few springs, but for the most part the inhabitants 
depend upon rain water, collected in cisterns or 
natural cavities in the rock. Great tracts to the 
N.E., owing to lack of water, are left absolutely 
tenantless during the summer months. The 
borders, where the lava waves drop b> meet the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, are so distinctly 
marked that many have supposed this must be the 
hebel 'Argob — ‘ the measured lot of Argoh ’ <»f Di 
34. 13. n I 413 Argob). The handful of 

peasants in the ’western parts are completely at the 
mercy of the Arabs of el-Lej^’, of whom a local 
proverb asserts that ‘ greater rascals do not exist.’ 
The Druzes hold the district to the S.E. The name 
eLLejd% ‘ the asylum,’ or ‘ refuge,’ signifies the use 
to which the place is often put. The present 'writer 
has met, in the heart of el-LejA ^men w^ho had 
been charged with various offences in Mt. Lebanon 
and elsewhere, who, as soon as they passed the 
rocky ramparts round the borders, felt perfectly 
safe from the officers of the law. (3) El-Jeoel is, 
of course, the great range which bounds the east* 
ward view, of which el-Kuleib, 5730 ft. high, and 
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Salchad, with its mighty fortress crowning the 
southern heights, are the most outstanding features. 
The range etfectually guards the fertile reaches to 
westward against the encroachment of the desert 
sands. The mountain is referred to in the Mislina 
as ^ Mount Haur^n,’ one of the stations whence 
flashed the fire-signals announcing the advent of 
the new year {Bosk kash-Shanak, ii, 4). The name 
Jehel Haur^n is now interchangeable with Jebel 
ed-Dmze. After the terrible massacres of 1860, 
many 'Dnize families moved eastward, occupied 
the S.E. district of el-LejA, and became masters 
of the greater part of the mountain. The in- 
accessible nature of tlie country gives them a great 
advantage over any attacking force. Until recent 
years their submission to the Turkish Gov'ernment 
has been hardly more than nominal. With the 
exception of the clumps of trees around Sheikh 
Saad, the reputed home of Job, and el-Merkez, 
the plain is treeless. In el-Leja, here and there, 
are a few stunted shrubs. The mountain is well 
wooded, and fruitful vineyards cling to many of 
the slo]>es. 

^laterials for the history of Haur^n are very 
scanty, and do not go beyond the 1st cent. B.c. 
Towards the end of his reign Alexander Jannaeus 
brought the western part of Haiirdn under his 
domioxon ; but eastward, Aretas the Arabian, or 
rather Nahattean, held sway. The Nabataeans 
■were driven southward by the Romans B.c. 64, but 
continued to hold Bozrali and Salchad. Herod the 
Great, succeeding to the government, did much to 
hold in check the lawless bands who infested the 
province, and indulged his taste for temple build- 
ing. The oldest Greek inscription in these parts 
was found in a ruined temple at SI' a, near Ivana- 
wAt, on the pedestal of a statue erected to him 
during his lifetime. Under his son Philip a period 
of great prosperity seems to have been enjoyed. 
On Philip’s death, after an interval of 3 years, 
Herod Agrippa received the province from Caligula. 
In an inscription found at Kanaw^t, he speaks of 
the inhabitants ‘ dwelling in caves like wild beasts ’ 
(Waddington, 2329n). Agrippa died in A.D. 44, 
and for 9 years tlie province was administered by 
the Romans. Then Claudius gave it to Agrippa 
II., who died A.i>. 100, when the region was finally 
associated with the Roman province of Syria, In 
A.D. 106 the Nabataeans were at last reduced, and 
the province of Arabia constituted. The capital 
of the new’ province was Bozrah, which city is so 
closely identified with Haurdn that an ancient 
proverb says, ‘the prosperity of Bozrah is the 
prosperity of Haur4n.’ 

Under the Romans civilization advanced, and, 
as evidenced by the remains of churches and in- 
scriptions, Christianity made rapid progress. In 
A.D. 032 the Moslem hordes from Arabia burst 
over the province like a tornado, and the blight 
swiftly fell, which lies heavy on the land to-day. 
The latest notice of a Christian building is an 
inscription found by the present wTiter at el-Kiifr, 
which records the foundation of a church in A.D. 
720 (see PEFSt, July 1895, Inscrip. No. 150). Of 
the cities wiiose dark ruins are so numerous 
throughout the region, none can be said with 
certainty to date beyond the Roman ^riod ; 
although several, such as Kanaw^t and Bozrah, 
evidently occupy ancient sites. Many houses, 
built entirely —both walls and roof — of bas^t, the 
heavy doors and window shutters of the same 
durable material, still easily swinging on their 
stone hinges, stand to-day almost as complete as 
when, centuries ago, their last tenants departed. 
The underground dwellings for which the district 
is noted doubtless belong to a much more remote 
antiquity. The crumblmg villages that dot the 
plain and stud the mountain slopes are nearly all 


built of materials taken from neighbouring ruins. 
They have yielded a fine harvest of inscriptions, 
relating chiefly to the earlier centuries of our era. 
The rude builders, ignorant of the value attaching 
to these remains, have destroyed much. Thus it 
comes that ‘ written stones,’ carved capitals, and 
hits of sculpture, memorials of a great and splendid 
past, may now so often be found amid surround- 
ings of squalor and decay. 

Literature. — Wetzstein, Meisebericht " iiber den, Baurcin 
(1860); DeUfczsch, Hiob'^ 597 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, PaL 195 ff.; 
I'-chumacher, Across the Jordan; G. A. Smith, HGtiL 552 f., 
609 ff. ; Buhl, GAP (Index) ; Schurer, MJP (Index, s. ‘ Auran- 

itis’). W. Ewing. 

HAVE. — Although ‘ have,’ both as auxiliary and 
as finite verb, is used in many archaic expressions 
in AY, its meaning is nearly always obvious, and 
its obsolete uses are few. The foil, examples may 
be given : — 

1. To have, as a finite verb, is to possess, as 
Lk 8^ ‘ there met him out of the city a certain 
man, wdiich had devils long time’ (3s edd. 

; 2 Co 1^ ‘ But we had the sentence of death 
in ourselves’ (eo-XTj/caaev, RV ‘yea, w'e ourselves 
hav^e had the answer of death wdthin ourselves ’). 

2. Have, follow’ ed by some subst., has the force of 
the verb corresponding to the subst., as ‘have 
indignation,’ Mt 26^, Mk 14^ (cf. Lk 15‘-^ Rhem. 

‘ But he had indignation and would not go 
in’) ; ‘have compassion,’ Lk 15^^ He 10^; ‘ have 
understanding,’ Lk P; ‘have regard,’ Ac 8^^; 
‘have knowdedge,’ Ac 17^®; ‘have rejoicing,’ Gal 
6^; ‘have trial,’ He 11"®. Cf. Ac 20^ Rhem, ‘he 
had coiineel to returne through Macedonia.’ 

3. Have is sometimes equivalent to ‘hold,’ as 

Ja 2^ brethren, have not the faith of our 

Lord J esiis Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons ’ (/lij Ixere, RY ‘ hold not ’) ; Ac 25-® 

‘ Wherefore I have brought him forth before you 
. . . that, after examination had, I might have 
somew^hat to WTite ’ {rijs dvaKplcreccs yevofiivTis). So 
‘have in abomination,’ Lv 1 S 13^; ‘have in 
derision,’ Ps 119^^, Ezk 23*^^, 1 Es Wis 5® ; ‘ have 

in honour,’ 2S 6--; ‘have in remembrance,’ Ac 
1031 j < have in reputation,’ Ac 5^ ; ‘ have in rever- 
ence,’ Ps 89b Cf. He 13^ Tind. ‘ Let w^edlocke be 
had in pryce in all poyntes ’ ; North’s Plutarch^ p. 
876, ‘ [Cicero] scorned and disdained all Pompeys 
preparations and counsels, the which indeed made 
him to be had in iealousie and suspition ’ ; Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 103), ‘ For all 
the churche of Christ hothe bathe and ever bathe 
hadde hym [Augustine] for a man of most singular 
learnyng, witte, and diligence.’ 

4. Have has sometimes the meaning of ‘ carry ’ 
or ‘ take,’ as 2 Cli 35-® ‘ And the king said to his 
servants, Have me away ; for I am sore wounded ’ 
(un':?;;rr) ; 2 K IP®, 2 Ch 23^^ ‘ Have her forth with- 
out the ranges’ (npk ^ran) ; 2 S 13^ ‘Have out all 
men from me’ (?>«'sVi). Cf. Is '53® ‘ He shal be had 
awaye, his cause not herde, and without eny judg- 
ment’ ; Jn 2^® Tind. ‘ Have these thinges hence, 
and make not my fathers housse an housse of 
marchaundyse.’ So Knox, Hist. 151, ‘w’ho being 
slain, was had to the Queen’s presence ’ ; Adams, 
Works, i. 65, ‘ Herefore they bequeath so great sums 
for masses and dirges and trentals to he sung or 
said for them after they are dead, that their souls 
may at the last be had to heaven, though first for 
a while they be reezed in purgatory.’ 

5. Such phrases may he noticed as, ‘ Have in 
one’s heart to,’ 1 Ch (cf. Ph 1’ ‘I have you 
in my heart ’) j ‘ I would have you without careful- 
ne^,’ 1 Co 7^ ; ‘I would not have you ignorant,’ 
2 Co 1® ; ‘ Who will have all men to he saved,’ 
1 Ti 2^ (Sy $iX€c, RY ‘ Who willeth tlial all men 
should he saved’). Cf. Jn 2P^ Tind. ‘ Yf I wUl 
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have him to tary tyll I come, what is that to 
the ? ’ 

6. As a grammatical point observe ‘had’ not 
only for ‘would have’ (as Gn 43^®, Lk 24^^), but 
for ‘ would ’ alone, Ps 84^*^ ‘ I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.’ The Revisers have been 
taken to task (Moon, Revisers' English^ p. 135; 
Eccles. English, p. 190} for accepting this con- 
struction from AV. No doubt ‘I would rather’ 
is more grammatical, but ‘ I had rather ’ has the 
best authority and is still in use, Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy State, ii. 16, p. 109, ‘ Some men had as lieve 
be schoolboyes as Schoolmasters, to be tyed to 
the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein,’ Again, 
such a form as we find in He IP® ‘They might 
have had opportunity to have returned’ is now 
reckoned ungrammatical. It is common in Shaks., 
as Hamlet, v. i. 268 — 

* I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 

I thought thy bnde-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid,* 

So Merry Wives, IV. v. 41 — 

I had other things to have spoken with her,* 

See Abbott, Shales. Gram. § 360. RY has the 
modern form, ‘ they would have had opportunity 
to return.’ J. Hastings. 

HAYEN. — 4. »]in, properly ‘ coast,’ ‘ strand,’ from 
‘ enclose,’ ‘ surround.’ This word is rendered 
‘ haven ’ by AY and R V in Gn 49^*^ and by RY in 
Jg 5^’’ (AY ‘shore ), Its jnly other occurrences 
are Dt V [AY ‘ {sea)side,’ RY ‘ (sea)shore ’], Jos 9^ 
[AY ‘ coasts (of the sea’), RY ‘ shore (of the sea ’)], 
Jer 47"^, Ezk 25^® [AY and RV ‘ (sea)&hore ’]. 2. hn^ 
Fs 107^'^ (only), 3, Ac 

Havens are seldom mentioned in the Bible, prob- 
ably for the reason that Palestine proper scarcely 
possesses an;5r harbours, and the Israelites were 
not a maritime nation. The harbours in OT 
times on the Mediterranean coast were in posses- 
sion of the Phoenicians and the Philistines (see 
Great Sea) ; and as regards that of Ezion-geber, 
at the head of the Gulf of 'Akabah (or ^Elanitic 
Gulf), it was only for a short period in possession 
of the kings of Israel, notably in the reign of 
Solomon (1 K 9^®), The earliest mention of the 
wmrd ‘haven’ (Gn 49^®) is in connexion with the 
blessings pronounced by Jacob on the future 
tribes, where it is said of Zebulun that he ‘should 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and that he should 
be for an haven of ships, and his border (should 
reach) unto Zidon.’ It is doubtful if, in the dis- 
tribution of the Promised Land, the tribe of 
Zebulun actually touched the coast, though it 
reached as far west as Mount Carmel. From the 
port of Accho (Acre) the tribe was debarred by 
the predominating power of the Pheenieian Sidon- 
ians, who in the time of the Judges ‘oppressed 
Israel ’ (Jg 10^^) ; but it is a fair supposition that 
the terms of Jacob’s Blessing point to the im- 
portance of the Bay of Acre as the future ‘ Key 
of Syria,’ * and express the desire that it should 
come into the possession of Zebulun. 

Next in importance and sequence of time to 
Sidon was the seaport of Tyre, situated about 20 
miles S. of Sidon, and, like it, having a double 
harbour to the N. and S. of the promontory, which 
jutted out from the coast and terminated in a 
ridge of coralline rock. It was one of several islets 
lying at some distance from the shore. Only the 
events connected with the biblical history of Tyre 
and Sidon can here be referred to.f In the time 

* Rawlinson, Hist. Phosn. 83, 407 ; Conder, Tent-Work in 
Pal. 95. 

+ For chartg of Tyre and Sidon, see Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 
pp. 66. 71. 


of Solomon, Tyre had reached a high state of 
eminence under Hiram, who rendered assistance 
to Solomon in the building of the temple (1 K 5) 
and in supplying sailors for the fleet built at Ezion- 
geber, which traded to Ophir for gold (1 K 9-^^). 
(See Red Sea). In NT history these cities are 
memorable for the visit of our Lord to their neigh- 
bourhood (Mt 15^^}, and the miracle of healing in 
the case of the daughter of the Syrophoenician 
woman (Mk 7“®). But the glories of Tyre and 
Sidon have long since departed. In the height 
of their prosperity these Phoenician cities were 
centres of cruelty, licentiousness, and idolatry, 
which sealed their doom. When Alexander cap- 
tured Tyre, the population of the city appears to 
have been about 40,000 souls ; it is now a miser- 
able fishing village with about a tenth of that 
number of inhabitants. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
have been literally fulfilled in the present state of 
these once flourishing cities (Ezk 26^^ 27^"*). 

The Fair Havens (wh. see) are of interest in 
connexion with the voyage of St. Paul to Italy 
(Ac 27^-), and their position has been clearly deter- 
mined; the name being preserved in the present 
Kaloi Limenes.* They consist of two contiguous 
roadsteads on the S. side of the island of Crete 
(Kandia), about 5 m. E. of Cape Matala (Theodia), 
and not far from the city of Lasea, of which they 
were the ports. In this position ships were secure 
against winds from the IN.E., such as ‘ Euraqiiilo,’ 
which burst upon the ship carrying the apostle at a 
later period of his voyage after leaving the island. 1 

E. Hull, 

HAYILAH (rt^'in, Ef'etXaV, EuetXc£, Hevila). — A son 
of Cush according to Gn 10^, 1 Ch P, of Joktan 
according to Gn 10-^, 1 Ch 1-^. In Gn the 

Pison is said to compass the land of H., where 
there was gold, bdellium, and ‘ the shdham-stojie/ 
while in Gn 25^® the Ishruaelite tribes are described 
as extending ‘ from Havilah unto Shur,’ the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and in 1 S 15^ Saul is stated to uave 
smitten the Amalekites or Beclawtn from Havilah 
(but here Glaser, Shizze, ii. 323, would read Hac/u7a/'i) 
to Shur. H. will thus be the ‘sandj^’ desert of N. 
Arabia extending from the Joktanite district of 
Ophir on the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood 
of Edom. Glaser identifies it with Jemima in 
N.E. Arabia, but its western boundary will have 
been nearer the Shur or ‘Fortified Lines’ of 
Egypt. The shoham-stoue which came from it 
was pel haps the Assyrian samtu, which seems to 
have been the malachite or turquoise. At an 
early period the Arabian tribes made their way 
across the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa ; 
hence H. is included among the descendants of 
Cush. The name of the Cushite Havilah is 
possibly preserved in the classical Aualis, now 
Zeila' in Somfili-land. A district of Kliauhtn 
(Uauifin) is mentioned in the inscriptions of S. 
Arabia ; this is either Khaulfin in Tihfimah, be- 
tween Mecca and San*a, or another Khaulfin S.E. 
of San'a. Niebuhr further found a Uuwailah 
on the Persian Gulf. The name, in fact, was 
widely spread in Arabia, and Yakut states that 
^Jawll was the name of a dialect spoken by the 
people of Meliri in the east of Hadramaut. The 
Mehri is the modern representative of the language 
of the Sab£ean inscriptions. 

Literature. — Dillinann, Genesis, Eng. tr. i. 129 f.; Glaser, 
SMzze, ii, 823 fE. ; E. Meyer, Geseh. d. Alterthuros, i. 224 ; Sa^-ce, 
ROM 98 ff. ; papers in the Eoffpos. Times, viii. (1897), 378, 431 f., 
473, 525, by Hommel, Cheyne, and Nestle. 

A. H. Sayce. 

^ Smith of Jordanhill, Voyage and Shipioreck of St. Paid^, 
1856 ; Ramsay, St. Paid the Traveller, ch. xiv. 

t The storm was probably an anticyclone, which at first drove 
: the ship in the direction of the SsTtes, but afterwards earned 
it, by Its rotatory motion, northwards into that part of th* 
i Mediterranean called ‘ Adna,’ now known as the Ionian Sea. 
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HAVYOTH-JAIR (T> 5 ;n-n, ie. ‘ the tent- villages 
of Jair’). — A group of towns in Gilead, in the 
territory that was reckoned to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. In Dt 3^^ and Jos 13^^ {both D-) the 
Havvoth-Jair are improperly located in Bashan^ 
and in the latter passage they appear also to he 
confounded with the sixty fortresses of the Argob 
from which they are expressly distinguished in 1 K 
4^®. Unsuccessful attempts have been made by^ 
Keil and others to harmonize the statements of !>' 
with the testimony of JE (Nu corroborated 

hy Jg 10^ 1 K 4^^ 1 Ch 2--) that the Havvoth- 
Jair w^ere situated in Gilead. Varying explana- 
tions of the origin of the name are ottered in OT. 
\Yhile in Nu 32^^ and Ut 3^-^ Jair is a contemporary 
of Moses, in Jg he is one of the judges. This 
variety of statement corresponds to the difierent 
OT traditions as to the settlement of the territory 
E. of the Jordan. The oldest narratives of^ the 
Hex. know of only tv^o trans - J ordanic tribes, 
Reuben and Gad. (Compare Nu with w.^^- 
s9-42j^ Even in the Song of _ Deborah ( Jg 5^^) 
Macliir is still one of the W. tribes, and only at a 
much later date became the designation of the 
Manassites in Gilead. This latter district, there is 
reason to believe, w^as really conquered from the 
wsst, after the occupation of Canaan proper. 
Hence in Jg 10“^ (which, how^ever, is ethnographical 
rather than historical) there may be preserved the 
memory of an expedition led across the J ordan by 
Jair after the territory originally occupied by Man- 
asseh had proved too small for that tribe. See 
farther, Jair. 

r^rrsKATURE. — Budde, RicM. u. Sam. 34, 38f., 87, 97 *, Kuenen, 
jSfex (Macmillan), 47, 101, 254; Wellhausen, Comj). 117, 218 n., 
BisL of I»r. and Jud. 33 n. ; Dnver, Defiit. 55 f. ; Graf, Ber 
Stamm Simeon, 4 f. ; Moore, J udges, 274 f. ; W. E. Smith, RS, 
256 n- J. A. fcsELBIE. 

HAWK (f: niz, lipa^, accipiter). — A generic word 
for birds of the hawk tribe. It probably includes 
all the species of the genera AccipiUr^ Falco^ 
Circus, and Fernis, and perhaps Buteo, ^ and ex- 
cludes those of Milvus and Elamis, w^hich have 
special names in Hebrew, da ah, dayyah, and’ay^dA 
(see Glede, Kite). The follow*ing is a list of the 
hawks found in Palestine and Syria : — 

1* Accipiter nisus, L., the Sparrow Hawk 
(Arabic bdshih). It is common over the whole 
country. 2. A. hTmipes,^^Y.,t\dA Levant Sparrow 
Hawk. It is much rarer than the^ last. It is 
recognized by its short thick tarsi, 3. Pemis 
apivorus, L., the Honey Buzzard. It is one of the 
resident species, but is rather rare. 4. Falco 
p&regrinus, Tunst., the Peregrine Falcon (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurr). It is confined to the ^ coast and 
westem watershed of the mountains. 6. F. 
lananus, Sclik, the Banner (Arabic shdJitn and 
sokr). This is the most common of the large 
falcons, and is a permanent resident. It resorts 
more esp. to the deserts. It is trained by the 
natives lor falconry. 6. F. Sacer, Gmel., ih^Saker 
Falcon (Arabic sokr). It is confined to the upland 
forests E- of the Jordan. It is esteemed by the 
Arabs the finest of all the falcons, and tlie name 
of heni-Sohr, one of the tribes E. of the Dead Sea, 
is derived from this species, 7. F. mibhuteo, L., 
the Hobby, is a summer visitor to Pal. 8, F. 
eleonoTCCy Gene., the Eleonora Falcon, is also a 
summer visitor only. Tristram found it only in 
the Buka* (Coelesyria). 9. I. (rsalon, Tunst., the 
Merlin, is a w^inter visitor to Palestine. 10. F. vesper- 
tinus, L., th.^ Bed-legged Hobby, is a rare summer 

* MatnMh is probably connected with the Arab, hiwd, ‘a 
collection of tents.’ ‘ It may have originally denoted a pronp of 
Bedawin tents, but with the tranaUon to pastoral life it would 
naturally be applied to more permanent setUemenla’ (Moore, 
Judges, p. 274). 


visitor. 11. F. tinmmculus, L. , the Kestrel (Arabic 
bushil), is the commonest of all the hawks, and la 
universal throughout Pal. and Syria. 12. F. 
cenchris, Cuv., the Lesser Kestrel, is a spring and 
summer visitor, but, on its arrival, contorts with 
the last. 13. Circus ccrugineus, L., the Marsh 
Harrier (Arab, dart ah), is common over the 
marshes and plains. 14. 0. cineraceus, Mont., the 
Ash-coloured Harrier, is rare, but resident. 15. 
C. eyaneus, L., the Hen Harrier, is also common. 
16. G. Sioainsonii, Smith, the Pallid Harrier, is 
especially found along the coast. The plumage is 
almost w^hite. 17. Buteo vulgaris, Leach, the 
Common Buzzard (Arabic 'akdb), may be the Glede. 
18. B. ferox, Gmel., the Long-legged Blizzard 
(Arab. sMhin), is the largest of the haw^k tribe, 
equalling in size some of the smaller eagles. 

The above list amply justifies the expression 
‘after his kind’ (Lv 11^^ Dt 14i^). It also justifies 
the expression in Job 39^^, where it is asked, ‘ Doth 
the hawk fly by thy wdsdom, and stretch her wungs 
toward the south?’ if by this, as is generally 
thought, an allusion is intended to the niigratory 
habits of some of the species. Some think, how- 
ever, that the allusion is simply to the powder of 
flight of all the hawks. No allusion to hunting 
with falcons is found in the Scriptures. All the 
birds of this tribe w’ere unclean to the Hebrews. 

G. E. Post. 

•HAY. — The w^ord occurs three times in AY (Pr 
27^5 RV ‘ hay,’ m. ‘ grass,’ Is 15^ RY ‘ grass,’ 1 Co 
3^2). In both the OT passages the Heb, is vxri 
hazir, wdiich is rendered by the LXX in the first 
passage and in the second xopros. In 1 Co 

the orig. is x,QpTo%. There does not seem to be any- 
good reason for the tr^ hay in any of the abov'e 
passages. The meaning is equally clear if the 
word be rendered grass (see Grass), hdshash 
has been thought by some to refer to ha>^. ^ It 
corresponds to the Arabic hdshtsh, which signifies 
weeds, or green fodder. In Is 33^^ it is rendered AY, 
RV ‘chatt,’ and in Is AY ‘ ehaft',’ but RV ‘ dry 
grass.’ It is customary in Bible lauds to cut or pull 
grass and other lodder plants, and give them to live 
stock. Women, with large back loads or donkey 
loads of such fodder, may be seen any morning at 
the -gates, or in the market places of the cities, 
where they otter it for sale. Large areas are sown 
in barley, vetch, clover, medick, and other forage 
plants, to be cut and given to domestic animals in 
the spiring and early summer. It is clear that it was 
also the custom in Bible days to cut grass for this 
purpose (Ps 37^ 72® 129®* Am 7^). But it is not cus- 
tomary to dry such cut-grass as we do in making 
hay, to be stored up as winter fodder, and there is no 
evidence that the Hebrew’s bad such a custom. In 
fact it would be out of place, as the winter is the 
season of green grass here, and the flocks continue 
to crop the stubble to the end of the harvest season 
in midsummer, and after that find a scanty but 
sufficient pasturage until the early rains cause 
the ‘tender grass’ to sprout up with marvellous 
rapidity. Stall-fed animals have cut-straw mixed 
with their barley, and this seems to contain a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment, and to -answer 
the purpose of hay. Stall-fed milch > cows are fed 
mainly on this fodder, and continue fat, and give 
milk on it. It would therefore be better to render 
hdshash by cut-grass rather than by dry grass or 
hay. G- E. Post. 

HAZAEL (Vwim, ‘whom God beholds/ 

BA LueV ' Assyri HazaHlu).—A powerful 
king of Syria who reigned contemporaneously 
with Jehoram (last 3 or 4 years), Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz kings of Israel, and Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, and Joash of Judah, Hazael is first 
mentioned 1 K 19^®* where Elijah at Horeb re 
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ceives commission to anoint him king over Syria, 
tint- he may execute J"’s v^engeance against the 
Baal worshippers of Israel. At this time lie must 
have been an official at the court of the Syrian 
king Ben-hadad ll., for some time later he was sent 
to Elisha at Damascus to inquire the issue of his 
master’s sickness. The prophet marked him out 
as the future king of Syria and oppressor of Israel, 
and accordingly Hazael seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity to murder Ben-hadad and usurp the throne 
(2 K 8'^'^®). He seems to have been soon engaged 
in hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, meeting the allied forces of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah at Bamoth-gilead (2 K 
914. Hazael gained a series of successes against 
Jehu, devastating all his country E. of Jordan, 
from the Arnon in the S. to the land of Bashan 
in the N. (2 K 10®^- ; and throughout the reign 

of Jehoahaz, Jehu’s successor, he made constant 
encroachment upon the territory of Israel (2 K13“-^-). 
It was not till after Hazael’s death that Joash .son 
of Jehoahaz was able successfully to repel the 
aggressions of Syria under Ben-hadad III. son of 
Hazael (2 K 13-^* A century later the remem- 
brance of Hazael was still fresh in the minds of 
the men of Israel, and Amos uses the expression 
‘ the house of Hazael ’ as a parallel to ‘ the palaces 
of Ben-hadad ’ (Am D). Hazael further directed 
his arms against the S. of Palestine, besieging 
and taking Gath, and then marching against 
Jerusalem, from which he was only bought off 
by tribute sent by Joash king of Judah out of 
the temple treasures (2 K 12'^^' According to 
2 Ch 24^^- a battle took place, in which the 
Syrians with a small army defeated the larger 
forces of the king of Judah. 

Hazael figures more than once in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Shalmaneser II., who in the early 
art of his reign had defeated an alliance formed 
y Dadidoi (Ben-hadad il.), Ahab of Israel, and 
other kings, and again in the 14th year of his 
reign had a second time worsted Dadidri {COT i. 
191 ff.), states that in his 18th year (B.C. 842) he 
joined battle with Hazael of Damascus, who had 
assembled a large army and entrenched himself 
upon the mountain of Sanir in the Anti-Lebanon. 
The .Syrian king was .defeated, and lost -16,000 
warriors, 1121 chariots, ancf 470 horsemen, to- 
gether with his stores. Barely escaping with his 
life, he shut himself up in Damascus, which was 
besieged by the enemy, but, apparently, not 
captured, since Shalmaneser merely states ‘his 
plantations I destroyed.’ The same inscription 
speaks of Jehu as paying tribute to Shalmaneser 
‘ at that time ’ ; audit may thus be plausibly in- 
ferred that the aid of Assyria against the Syrians 
had been solicited by Jehu, as was done by Ahaz 
of Judah in later times (2 K 16’^®'*}. Three years 
later, in the 21st year of his reign, Shalmaneser 
again marched against Hazael and took possession 
of his cities (COT i. 1971, 2001). 

C. F. Bxjei^ey. 

HAZAIAH (n ;jn ‘J" hath seen’). — A descendant 
of Judah (Neh ID). See Genealogy. 

HAZAR-ADDAR ^TravXis *Apdd). — A place 

on the southern border of Canaan, west of Kadesh- 
bamea, Nu 34^. It appears to be the same as 
Hezron (which see) of Jos 15'^, which in the latter 
passage is connected with but separated from Addar 
(which see). 

HAZAR-RHAN (p/y nsn, once Ezk 47’’^ Hazar- 
enon |U'y). — A place mentioned in Nu 34®* as the 
northern boundary of Israel, and in Ezk 47 48^ as 
one of the ideal boundaries. It was perhaps at the 
sources of the Orontes. Buhl (GAP 67, 111, 240) 
and Bertholet {Hesekiel, 244) suggest that it is 


identical with the well-known Banias, 'while v. 
Kasteren would locate it at el-Hadr farther to the 
east, on the way from Banias to Damascus, but 
these sites appear to he too far south. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZAR-GABDAH (.Tirii-n). — An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Jos 

HAZARMAYETH (ni.p*ii'n). — The eponym of a 
Joktanite clan, Gn 10-®=! Ch 1-^ described as a 
‘son’ of Joktan, fifth in order from Shem. The 
name occurs in Sabasan inscriptions as mDi5n and 
rmm{ZDMG xix. (1865) 23911'., xxxi. 74 ff.). Its 
identity with the modem Hadramaut is certain, 
and Hazarmaveth is probably also the same as the 
land of the Xarpa/xtoTlrai, one of the four chief tribes 
of S. Arabia as described by Strabo (xvi. iv. 2). 
They were celebrated for their traffic in frank- 
incense. For their history see Arabia, p, 

The modern Iladmmaut is not so extensive as the 
ancient. 

Litet^atttre.— D lllmann and Spurrell on Gn 1026 ; in addition 
to above references to ZDMQ see also xxii. (558, xxx. 323, xlLv. 
1S6 ; Glaser, Skizze, ii. 20, 423 ff. ; especially for account of 
inscriptions, Hommel, ART 77 ff., 270, 274, ‘slSf., 321 n., and 
Sayce, ROM 39 f. J. A. SeLBIE. 

HAZAR-SHXJAL nsrt). — A place in S. Judah 

(Jos 15‘-^=1 Ch 4-®) or Simeon (Jos 19^), repeopled 
by Jeiys after the Captmty, Neh 11-'^. It may 
be the ruin S^awi on a hill E. of Beersheba. See 
SWF vol, iii, sh. xxiv. 

HAZAR-SUSAH (nMO-n^rr, in 1 Ch4si Hazar-susim 
D'c^on^'n), — A city in Simeon, Jos 19® = 1 Ch Dk The 
name means ‘ horse- village,’ and is noticed along with 
Beth-marcaboth, ‘place of chariots.’ These places 
were apparently in the southern plain, and were no 
doubt stations of a cavalry force, probably Egyptian. 
The sites are unknown. There is a ruin Siisin, \y. 
of Beersheba. See SWF vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.— See Hazar-susah. 

HAZAZON TAMAR (nso ‘Hazazon of the 
palm-tree’) is mentioned in Gn 14'^ as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as destroyed, along with En-mishpat 
(Kadesh) and the Amalekite coimtry, by Chedor- 
laomer. In 2 Ch 20^ it is identified with En-gedi as 
the basis for an invading army from Edom (so read 
instead of Syria). Josephus {Ant. IX. i. 2), speaking 
of this campaign, says the invaders pitched at 
En-gedi, where grow the best kind of palm*tree 
and the opobalsamum. 

Most probably the words preserve the older 
name of En-gedi (which see), and may still survive 
in the Wady Ensaseh^ N.W. from 'Ain Jidy 
(Engedi). See Rob. i. 506 ; G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geogr. 271. Jerome {Qnccst. in Gen.) translates 
the name urbs palmartim, which (cf. Jos. stipra) 
suggests a comparison with tliat ‘city of palm- 
trees’ out of which (Jg 1^®) the Kenite clan went 
up with Judah. In that case it may have been 
this Kenite settlement on the rocky nest of En-gedi 
which Balaam saw from the heights of Moab, and 
to which he referred (Nu 24^^). G. A. Smith 
suggests {Hist. Geogr. p. 269 ft*. ) that here we 
must look for the Tamar of 1 K 9^® {Kethibk) and 
Ezk 47^® 4828. 

It is, however, possible that Hazazon-tamar may 
be, not En-gedi, but the Tamar of Ezekiel, and that 
the latter lay S.W. of the Dead Sea. In that case 
Jg D® may mean that the Kenites, entering Pales- 
tine by the south, joined the invading Judahites 
on the south of Araa. A. C. Welch. 

HAZEL I'uZi KapTtov, amygdalm). — This w'ord. 
tr^ in AY hazel (Gn 30^), is better rendered RV 
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almond, for (1) the word is the same in form as 
the Arab. Imiz, which signifies almond ; (2) the 
hazel does not grow in Mesopotamia, where Laban 
lived, while the almon d is universal. The objection 
that theie is another name ~ip^’ shdkSd for almond 
is not decisive, as many plants and animals have 
two or more names. G. E. Post. 

HAZER - HATTICON (p3'?in nxn ‘the middle 
Hazer’). — A place named amongst the boundaries 
of (ideal) Israel, Ezk 47^®. It is described as ‘ by 
the border of Hanran.’ If the MT be correct, 
Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown ; but^ there can 
be no reasonable doubt that we ought, with Smend, 
Cornill, Bertliolet, etc., to emend to Hazar-enon 
as ill vv.i'^- and 48h Wetzstein, indeed, proposes 
[ZKW (1SS4) V. 114] to identify Hazer-hatticon 
with Hadar to the north of Jebel Dritze, ‘at the 
foot of the eastern corner of Hermon.’ See further, 
Davidson, JEzekieL p. 352. 

HAZERIM (Dn5jn; ActtjScJi?, AE Atr^jpd^).— Men- 
tioned in AV of Dt 2-^ as the locality in which the 
Avvim (wli. see) dwelt ‘ as far as Gaza.’ There is 
no doubt that the word is not really a proper i 
name, but that it should be rendered (as it is in 
KV) by villages. The clause describes how the 
Avvim dwelt, until they ^vere expelled by the 
immigrant Caphtorim (or Philistines) ; they did 
not dwell in fortified cities, but in villages, or 
unwalled settlements (Lv 25^^), consisting, prob- 
ably, of rudely-built huts of mud or stone, roofed 
with leaves or grass. Villages are usually men- 
tioned as the dependencies of towns {e.q, Jos 13^) ; 
but sometimes a particular tribe is characterized 
as inhabiting them, as Gn 25^® (Ishmaelites), Is 421'^ 
(Kedar) ; and according to this archoeological notice, 
the Avvim, or original occupants of a part of S. W. 
Palestine, dwelt in them similarly. 

S. R. Driver. 

HAZEROTH (nnvri ; Ao-TjpdS). — A station of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, mentioned both in 
IStu 11®® 12^® (JE) and in the itinerary 33^^^ (P), — in 
the latter as the second station after leaving Sinai 
(the first being ICibroth-hatta’avah). Burckhardt 
{Syria, 1822, p. 495) suggested tentatively (‘per- 
liaps ’) that it might be 'Ain el-pLuderah, about 40 
miles N.E. of Jebel Milsa, and not quite half-way 
between J ebel Mfisa and ' Akabah ; and this iden- 
tification has been accepted by many subsequent 
writers, as Robinson, i. 151 ; Ewald, Hist. 
ii. 191 ; Stanley, Sin, and Pal, 81 f. (though not very 
confidently); Palmer, Desert of the WandeHngs, 
260-262 (cf. 3131), etc. ; Dillm., however (on Nu 
11-^), hesitates. All things considered, the identi- 
fication seems fairly probable. The site is most 
fully described by Palmer (with an illustration).* 
It lies a little to the left of the main route from 
Jebel Mfisa to 'A^cabah, which here, after leaving 
the Wady Sa'al, passes through a sandy plain (in 
the midst of which is a conspicuous eminence, 
called Hudeibat el-3ajjaj, or the Pilgrims’ HOI), 
prior to entering the Wady Ghuzaleh. Ascending 
for about 10 minutes from the camel track in this 
plain, the traveller reaches a cleft or gorge in the 
limestone rock, throngh which he looks down 
(towards the N. W. ) upon the Wady Huderah, wind- 
ing along between fantastic, bnlliantly-coloured 
sandstone cliffs, with a ‘ forest of mountain peaks 
and chains’ beyond, and ‘on their left a broad 
white wady leading up towards the distant moun- 
tains of the Till.’ In the middle of the Wady 
Huderah, beneath a lofty cliff*, lies the dark green 
palm-grove of 'Ain 5^3erah, with the fountain 
rising in the rock behind. The water from the 

♦ A clearer view of the topography of the district may, how- 
ever, be obtained from the Ordnanm Swney of 
i. 122 1, with the acoompanying: map of the peniiWla. 


fountain, which is still used as a watering-plac€ 
for camels, ‘is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in 
the solid granite, into a reservoii or pool, from 
which it is let out by a rude sluice to irrigate tlie 
gardens which the Arabs still cultivate here. ^ The 
remains of several well -constructed walls point to 
a former and perhaps Christian occupation of the 
place.’ A few miles to the N. of Ain JJuderah 
there circles round the Wady el-'Ain, containing a 
stream of clear, fresh water, which joins ultimately 
the Wady Ghuzaleh, to the N.E. 

Keil objects that el-Huderah, being only ‘18 hours' from 
Jebel Mdsa, is too near for Hazeroth, as the Israelites were 
3 days (Xu 11 in reaching Kibroth-hatta’avah, the station 
before Hazeroth (11^5) ; and thinks that Hazeroth must have 
been some place on the more direct route to KaJe&h vl32t>), cnoh 
as the station Bir eth-Themed, on the Tih-plateau (cf. Trumbull, 
Eadesh-barnea, 7S, 314 f.). It w’ould no doubt be a mistake to 
regard the identification as certain ; still it may be questioned 
whether, under the circumstances, Keil’s objections are cogent ; 
and although the more usual route fromSmai to Kadesh may be 
through the Wady Zulaka, on to el-' Am and Bir eth-Themed 
(Robinson, i. 14S, 198, with the map), yet a route past 'Ain 
el-Huderah, through the Wady Ghuzaleh, and up the Wady 
Wetii*(t6. 153, with the map, — apparently the E. half of the 
Wady el-' Ain of the Ordnance Survey map), does not seem to be 
so greatly more circuitous as to be pronounced out of the 
question. Dillm. thinks the evidence insufficient to show 
where Hazeroth was. 

Whether the Hazeroth of Dt 1® (LXX A5\«z/) bo 
the same place depends upon the answer given to 
the difficult question, what the topographical notes 
contained in that verse are intended to mark (see 
Dizahab). If this verse defines a locality in the 
Steppes of Moab, Hazeroth will be some place 
there, otherwise unknown ; if it describes — or in 
its original form described— places passed by the 
Israelites previously, it may be the Hazeroth of 
Nu 11®® etc. Sayce’s location of Hazeroth {Barly 
Hist, of Hehrevjs, 214) as ‘ near Paran on the 
borders of ^loab’ has nothing to recommend it. 
being inconsistent with the situation presnpi)OFed 
in either Nu or Dt. S. R. Driver. 

HAZIEL (Vxnn ‘vision of El’). — A Gershonite 
Levite in time of Solomon, 1 Ch 23^. See Gexe- 
ALOGY. 

HAZO (hn, 'A^av ), — The eponym of a Nahorite 
clan, Gn 22‘-®. It is no doubt identical wdth Haz'd, 
which along with Haz'd (Buz of v.®^) is mentioned 
in an inscription of Esarhaddon (see Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 306 f., also in Zeitseh. f. Keilschriftforsoh. 
(1885) 93 ff.; Schrader, KAT^ 141, 221 [_C0T-^ i. 
127, 212], and Keilinschriften u, Geschichtsforsch, 
399 ; Tiele, Geschichte^ 337 ; Dillmann on Gn 
22^^^). 

HAZOR (nikiijiki?). — 4. A Canaanite city of Galilee, 
the chief place of that region, ruled by a dynasty 
which seems to have had the dynastic name of 
Jabin, Jos 11^ 12^®, Jg 4®* The great battle with 
the king of Hazor took place at the Waters of 
Merom, Jos 11®^- (see art. Jabin). Hazor was 
fortified by Solomon (1 K 9^®), and captured by 
Tiglath-pHeser (2 K 15^) in B.C. 734. Jonathan 
the Hasmonsean, after encamping ‘ at the water of 
Gennesareth, early in the morning gat him to the 
plain of Hazor,’ 1 Mac ll®b Josephus {Ant. v. v. 1) 
places Hazor near Kedesh, on the plateau looking 
down on the Hdleh lake, which he regards as being 
the Waters of Merom. This leads to the su;pposi- 
tion that Tell el-Hurrawtyeh, a large ruined site in 
the required position, is intended. The mountain 
to the west still bears the name Jebel J^adhtreh, 
This is the only known indication, and, as far as 
the biblical notices are concerned, it would ho 
equally possible to place Hazor farther south, 
where," at the foot of the chain of Upper Galilee, 
is found an important mined site called Haszur, 
in a iiosition more appropriate to the use of the 
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dial lots which belonged to the king of Hazor. 
This latter would also suit well the Hazor of 

1 Mac 11^^ and Jos. Ant. Xlil. v. 7. From Hazor 
two letters of the Tel el-Amarna collection were 
wiitten in the 15th cent. B.c. to the king of 
Egypt. They are ranch damaged, but they speak 
of an attack on the place, and ask for aid. In one 
of them the king’s name is given ; and though the 
first syllable is damaged, it ma^r be read Leha-enu, 
Le. ‘ Jabin.’ Hazor is also noticed, with places in 
Upper and Loiver Galilee, by the Mohar (an Egyp- 
tian traveller of the 14th cent. B.c.) on his way 
from the seacoast to the Lake of Tiberias. See 
SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

Literature ~SWP vol. i. sh. iv. ; Robinson, BRP^ lii. 63, 
81, 365, 401 f.; Buhl, GAP 113, 182, 236; Gu6rjn, Galilee, hi. 
363 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal 3 264 ; Schurer, HJP i. i. 249 ; 
Dillmann on Jos 111 ; Sayce, HCM 309, 336. 

2. A town of Benjamin, Neb lU®, now the ruin 
^azzur close to Gibeon on the south. See S WP vol. 
iii. sh. xvii. ; Oxf. Heb. Lex.^ Siegfried-Stade, and 
Buhl {GAP 177} suggest that it may be identical 
with Baal-hazor of 2 S 1 ; but see Baal-Hazor. 

3. In Jos 15'’^ a Hazor in the Negeb of Judah is 

noticed. 4. In Jos lo^® another Hazor appears to 
be mentioned, which is identical with Kerioth- 
hezron (wh. see). 5. An unknown Arabian locality 
fJer 49-^®) mentioned along with Kedar as smitten 
by Nebuchadrezzar. C. K. Colder. 

HAZOR-HADATTAH (rrrin “nsn).— The text (Jos 
15“-^®) is not beyond suspicion. If it is correct, the 
name may mean ‘new Hazor,’ ivith Aram, n in njiin 
{Ox/. Heb. Lex.). LXX omits. The place was in 
the Negeb of J udah, but the site is unknown. It 
appears to be connected with ‘ Kerioth-hezron, 
which is Hazor.’ See Hezron, 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZZELELPONI AV Hazelelponi).-A 

female name in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Ch4^ 
See Genealogy. 

HE (n). — The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such used in the 11 9th Psalm to designate 
the 5th part, each veise of w^hich* begins with this 
letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary by h. 

HE. — After the Heb. idiom (see Davidson, Syn- 
tax, § 106) a personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serted superfluously as the subject of the verb. 
Gn 4^ ‘ And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock ’ (ki.tdj K’nn ; Dt ‘ The Lord 
your God which goeth before you, he shall tight 
for you ’ ; Jos 22-^ ‘ The Lord God of gods, the 
Lord God of gods, he knoweth ’ ; Is 9^® ‘ The 
ancient and honourable, he is the head ; and the 
prophet that teaclieth lies, he is the tail.’ In such 
cases there is a certain emphasis placed upon the 
subject, but, as Davidson points out, it is slight, 
and to translate ‘as for tne ancient and honour- 
able ’ is to exaggerate it, though .that construction 
may be permitted in a long sentence like 2 Ch 34*-^^*, 

‘ And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to 
enquire of 'the Lord, so shall ye say unto him’ 
^nDxn na . . . nnsn: ; HV ‘ But unto the 

king of Judah . . . thus shall ye say to him’). 
The same idiom is found in Apocr, and NT, as 

2 Mac 4'^* ® ‘ Onias seeing the danger of this con- 
tention . . . he went to the king’ (RV omits 
‘ he ’) ; Jn D® ‘ No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him ’ (6 ets . . . 
tMeivos). There are many examples of this con- 
struction in Heb. that are not transferred into 
English. On the other hand, the example quoted 
from 2 Mac * is peculiar to the Eng. version, for 
this method of emphasizing a subject, or of catch- 

^ So also He DU. 12. 
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ing it up again after a long parenthesis, belongs to 
all composition. An example of each kind may be 
quoted from Shaks. Com. of Errors, V. i. 229 — 

* There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down. 

That I this day of him received the chain, 

Which, God he knows, I saw not ’ ; 

Hamlet, i. ii. 22 — 

‘Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of oiir worth, 

Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be'disjoinfc and out of frame, 

Colleagued with the dream of his advantage. 

He hath not failed to pester us.’ 

See also under It, Which. 

In Bel ^ there is an interchange between him 
and it, ‘ Now the Babylonians had an idol, called 
Bel, and there were spent upon him every day 
twelve great measures of fine flour. . . . And the 
king worshipped it, and went daily to adore it’ 
(Gr. eidiaXov . . . airdv . . . avrbv . . . aifr(p). Of. 
Tindale, Expositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6’^“^®), ‘ If thou 
wouldest kill thy body, or when it is tame enough, 
pain him.’ Similar occurrences of a masc. pio- 
noun for a neut., or a neut. for a masc., are found 
in the earlier versions, and are due usually to a 
literal regard for the gender of the Greek word. 
Thus Jn P Tind. ‘ All thinges were made by it, 
and mth out it was made notliinge that was made ’ 
(so all the VSS before AY except Wye. and Rhem.) ; 
but 15^® ‘ Yf the worlde hate you ye knoAve that ho 
hated me before he hated you’ (so Gran., but Gen. 
changed to ‘it’ and w'as followed by the rest). 
Cf. hit 18^ Rhem. ‘ And if thine eye scandalize 
thee, plucke him out, and cast him from thee’; 
and Wyc. Works, iii. 150, ‘ Ffor loued thing draAves 
men to hit, as tho stoon of a daniaunt draAves irne 
unto hym.’ In 2 S 12^®* ‘it’ is applied to Bath- 
sheba’s child, but ‘he’ and ‘ him ’ in aw.^^-'-^. RV 
retains this as well as the more glaring discrepancy 
in Bel and adds at least one instance of its 
OAvn, Mt 14^- ‘ And his disciples came and took 
up the corpse and buried him’ (reading avrov 
for abrj, AY ‘ it ’), Mk 6'-^® ‘ And Avdien his 
disciples heard thereof, they came and took up 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb’ (retaining aM 
here}. 

A clear example of the ancient dative /mn 
{-‘for him’) remains in 1 K 13^‘* ‘^And lie said 
unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass.’ Other instances are 2 K 10^ ‘they 
. . . sent him them to Jezreel ’ ; Sir 8^- ‘Lend not 
unto him that is mightier than thyself ; for if thou 
lenclest him, count it but lost ’ ; and Avith me, 

1 K 13® ‘ pray for me, that my hand may be re- 
stored me again.’ But these instances are scarcely 
obsolete. In Fs 7^*^ vA'e lead, ‘ He hath prepared 
for him the instruments of death.’ Coverdale’s 
tr^ Avas ‘ He hath prepared him the AA'eapens of 
death.’ This became in Psalter of 1539 ‘ He hath 
prepared hym the instruments of death,’ and it re- 
mained in 1640, hut in 1662 it was changed to ‘ foi 
him,’ because (as Earle shows) ‘ prepared him ’ 
must be ‘prepared for himself’ (sibi), Avhich is 
clearly wrong. 

Hwi is occasionally used reflexively : 2 K 13^' 

‘ And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arroAvs. 
And he took unto him boAv and arrows ’ ; Mt 9-- 
‘ But Jesus turned him about, and Avhen he saAv 
her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort' 
(£7rt(rrpa<pets, edd. arrpa(p€h, RY ‘turning’) : so AAuth 
you. Hag P ‘Ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm ’ ; and Avith ‘ them,’ 2 K 17^* ‘ they built 

them high places in all their cities.’ Examples 
are frequent in Shaks., as Macbeth, V. iv. 4 — 

‘ Let every soldier hew him down a bough.* 

And himself for he himself, Avhich occurs in Mt 8^ 
‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nessjs,’ may be illustrated by Two Gent, of Verona^ 
III. 1. 143— 

* Himself would lodge where senseless they are lying.* 

On his as the sign of the poss. case see His ; and 
on his for its see Its. J. Hastings. 

HEAD is the translation in OT of (in 1 Ch 
‘skull’; in 1 S 26^ l.K 19« 
place where or the object on which the 
head is laid ; in Aram, portions of J)n irfti) and in 
NT of Ke4>a\r}, The word is used very frequently 
both in a literal and a metaphorical sense. 

{a) Of men (On 4(T^ Lv 8'^ Ca 8^ Mt Mk 6^^ 
Lk 7^ etc. etc.); opposed to ‘foot’ or used along 
with it in such expressions as ‘ from head to foot ’ 
(Lv 13^“, cf. Is P) r. the son of the Shunammite 
cries, from the efiects of sun-stroke, ‘ My head, my 
head’ (2 K 4^^). 

[b) Of animals (Gn 3^®), the serpent’s head to be 

bruised [? see Dillm. ad loc.'\ by the seed of the 
"woman, Ex 12^ the head of the paschal lamb. Job 
40^1 [Eng. 4F] of the crocodile. A ‘ dog’s head ’ is 
an expression of contumely, 2 S 3®. ^ 

(c) In a transferred sense, of inanimate objects, 
e.g. the tower of Babel whose top was to reach 
to heaven Gn IP, Jacob’s ladder 28^-, and frequently 
of mountains Ex lO-*^ etc. We read of the head 
of Jacob’s bed Gn 47^^ (cf. He IP- where ivl to djcpov 
TTjs pd^Bov dirod is borrowed from the-LXX, which 
must have read ‘ staff’ instead of nan ‘ bed.’ 

Similar to this is the usage of ‘ head ’ to denote 
the hzglnning^ or source of something, e.g. in Gn 2^*^ 
the river which issued from the Garden of Eden 
was parted into four ‘ heads,’ i.e. stream -beginnings 
(Dillm.), each of which became a river wdth a 
separate course (cf. the use of in Is 51^, Ezk 
IQJ5 where it moans the beginning of roads and 
streets). 

{d) Another very^ common metaphorical sense of 
‘ head ’ or ‘ heads ’ is to denote the prirndpal person 
or persons in a community [e.g. Ex 6^^* 18*^, Nu 

14. 16 72 104 173 25'^* 301, iJt 115 533 28^3.44^ Jos 

22^^ 1 Oh 5^^, Is (where * head ’ and ‘ tail ’ are 
opposed). Allied to this is the NT reference to the 
man as head of the woman Eph 5^, and to Christ 
as head of the Church Eph 4^^ 5^, Col 2^® ("vyhere 
also the idea of the head as a vital part is prob- 
ably included), and as head over all principalities 
and po"wers Col 2^*^. 

‘Heads’ are used in apocalyptic literature to 
denote kings or empires (cf. the golden head of the 
image seen in Ne. uchadrezzar’s dream, Dn 2^-, 
which represented that king and his dynasty ; the 
four-headed beast of 7° ; the beast mth seven 
heads and ten boms of Kev 13\ wdth one of the 
heads wounded to death, v.^, on all of which see 
Daniel, Revelation, and Brnston, Etudes mr 
Daniel et V Apocalypse). 

The circumstance that the head is a principal 
seat of life explains the words of Achish to David, 
*I will make thee keeper of mine head’ (1 S 28-), 
i.e. body-guardsman; cf. Ps 140'^ ‘Thou hast 
covered (rt^ibo) my head in the day of battle’ ; Dn 
‘ endanger my head.’ The head of an enemy 
might be cut off and exhibited as a trophy, or as a 
proof of death, Jg 7’*®, I S 17®^*®’ 3P, 2 5^4’ 20-^% 
2 K 10^*. Staearing by the head is mentioned as a 
Jewish practice in Mt 5^. The character of the 
head as a vital part accounts also for certain super- 
stitions connected with the head of a sacrificial 
victim. While in Ex 12^ it is expressly enjoined 
that the head and viscera of the paschal lamb axe 
to be eaten, a different practice was widely followed 
amongst Orientals. The same taboo attached to 
the head as to the blood. Among the Egyptians 
the head * of the victim was thrown into the Nile, 
* Which was regarded as a special seat of the soul. 


w’hile by the Iranians it was dedicated to Haoma, 
that the immortal part of the animal might return 
to him. A dried human bead or the head of ar 
animal wus frequently used by the Semites as a 
charm (W. R. Smith, BS 359, 362, 449, 456). 

Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of 
Ephraim and Manasseli as a symbol of conveying 
the blessing to them (Gn ; cf. Gn 49-«, Fr 10** 
11 - 5 ). Xn like manner, evU is spoken of as being 
requited or returning on one’s head ( Jg 9®^, 2 Ch 
6-^ etc.). The laying of one's hands on the head 
of a sacrificial victim (Ex 29^®, Lv etc.) is 

very frequently interpreted as a symbolical trans- 
ference of sin to the animal ; but wdiile this is 
distinctly recognized in the case of the scape-goat 
(Lv 16-^), it is not so certainly implied tor the 
ordinary burn D-offering (see W. R. Smith, 401 f. ). 

The hoary head is a symbol of old age (Lv 19^-, 
1K26*^ Pri63i, Is46^ cf. Job 4E^) ; it is to be 
honoured, Lv 19^-; it is pronounced a crown of 
glory, the reward of uprightness, Pr IG'^^. 

W^hile the general sense of the expression, ‘ heap 
coals of fire upon the head ’ (Pr 25--, Ro 12-^) is clear 
enough (St. Paul paraphrases, ‘ Overcome evil with 
good’), its origin is somewLat uncertain (see Wilcle- 
boer, Reuss, ecc., on Pr ; and Meyer, Godet, Sanday- 
Headlanij etc., on Ro, ad loc.). A good illustration 
of the w^orking of the principle is supiplied by the 
words of Saul to David, 1 S 24^^ 26-h 

To lift up the head, when spoken of oneself, may 
mean to recover from disaster (Jg S-®, Zee 1-^), or, 
generally, to succeed or to carry oneself proudly 
Ps 83*^ 110^ (cf. its use in 24^ of gates and see 
Wellh. ad loc. in Haupt’s PB). To ‘lift up the 
head ’ of another is used of raising to honour (Gn 
40^^ of Pharaoh’s chief butler, 2 K 25-"^ of the cap- 
tive king Jehoiachin, who w’as taken out of prison 
by Evil-Merodach). In Gn 40^®, with a designed 
contrast to the treatment of the butler, it is said 
that Pharaoh will ‘lift up the head of tlio chief 
baker from off* (‘?j;:.p) him,’ the reference being to 
beheading. 

When Elisha was told that ‘ the Lord will take 
away thy^ master from thy head’ (2 K 2^ the 
reference is probably to the custom of pupils sitting 
at the feet of their teacher (so Siegfried-Stade ; cf . 
Ac 22*). 

To wag or shake the head "was a sign of contempt 
or of malicious enjoyment, Ps 64^ (RV), Jer 18*® 
(both lu), La 2*® (yu) ; cf. Ps 44*^, Jer 48‘-*^ (both i')3p 
Viki ‘a shaking of the head’); Mt 27®^ Mk 15^ 
{KLvovvres raj /ce^aXds, of the men who derided the 
suffering Saviour). 

The head of one under a voxo was not shaven till 
its completion (Nu Ac 18*® 21-'*). See further 
under Nazirite. The Israelites were forbidden 
to ‘round the corners of their heads’ (Lv 19=*'^) in 
token of mourning (cf. Dt 14*, where ‘ making 
baldness between the eyes ’ refers to the custom of 
shaving the front part of the head ; see Driver, ad 
loc., and on Am 8*®, and W. R. Smith, BB 306 f.). 

Anointing the head was a common practice 
amongst the Jews (Ps 23®, Mt 6*^ 26^, Mk 14®, Lk 
7"*®). See further under Anointing. 

To cover (nsn) the head was a token of mourning 
[2 S 15®® David and his men when fleeing from 
Absalom, Jer 14®, Est 6*^ ((1 *?5 k)]. The same was 
expressed 'hy putting the hand upon the head (2 S 13*® 
Tamar after Amnon’s outrage) or putting ashes (lax) 
or earth (npiij) upon it (Jos 7®, 1 S 4**-*, 2 S P 13*®, La 
2*®), It is ^ssible that this custom is alluded to in 
Am T ‘ that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,’ i. e. who are so avaricious that they 
are eager to secure even the dust strewn upon theii 
heads^ by the poor in token of their distress (see 
full discussion in Driver, ad loc.). 

To have the head covered {KaraKaX&rrreffdai) in the 
Christian assemblies is enjoined upon women by St. 
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Paul (1 Co 11®). The contrary rule applies to men 
(v.^ ) . Much obscurity attaches to v. ‘For this cause 
ought the woman to have power {i^ovalav, RV ‘ [a sign 
of] authority,’ AVm Le. ‘a covering, in sign that she 
is under the power of her husband,’ RVm ‘authority 
over’) on her head because of the angels’ {Siarods 
ayyiXovs). This passage will be fully discussed in 
art. Power (see also WH’s remarks on the text). 
It may be noted, meanwhile, that what is empha- 
sized is the presence of angels in the sanctuary, and 
not the ordinary Jewish notion (Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fathers^, p. 156) about guardian angels, two 
of whom were supposed to be always in attendance 
on every human being. 

It is generally supposed that in Est 7^ there is an 
allusion to a Persian custom of covering the head 
or face in token of sentence of death (so Oxf. Seh, 
Lex., V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s AT, etc.). In 
support of this interpretation appeal is made to a 
similar custom among the Romans (‘ Caput obnu- 
bito, infelici arbori suspsndito,’ Cic. pro JRobirio, iv. 
13) and the Macedonians (‘ Capite velato in regiam 
adducunt,’ Quint. Curt, vi, 8. 22). But in the 
Bev. Bihlique Internal. (April 1898, p. 258 ff.) A. 
Condamin gives reasons for doubting whether 
either of these passages is relevant. Some evidence 
from such a quarter as Herodotus would be much 
more to the point. Moreover, the LXX have 
evidently followed a different text, or at least have 
interpreted differently from the MT (is^ F*? and 
the Vulg. {operuerunt faeiem eius). They give 'Ajulclv 
dk d/coi5(ras dLerpdin] ry Trpoa-diTrcp (cf. Jos. Atit. XI. vi. 
11 , ^kjxdvov Trpbs tovto KarairXayivTOS Kal /jLrjdkv 
(pdiy^acrdaL dvvrjdivros). Condamin maintains that 
the order of the words in MT and the absence of ms 
with plead in favour of this tr“,‘'‘the face of 

Haman became troubled ’ (so Siegfried - Stade, 
Haman s Gesicht verschleierte = verdusterte sick). The 
context also he uses in support of his interpretation. 
If the MT isn (either Qal or Pual) is considered 
insufficient to support the LXX rendering, it ould 
be easy, he points out, to emend to nan. It may; be 
added that nrn is never used elsewhere of covering 
the face but always the head (cf. Est 6^^ 2 S 15^*^, 
Jer 1#). When the face is spoken of, the verbs 
employed are (Job 9“-^ 23^'^ 24^® etc.) or mnsn (Ex 
3«, Job 13=^-* etc.}. 

With the Hebrews not the head but the heart 
was the seat of intellect. See Heart. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HEADBAND.*— See Band and Dress. 

HEADSTONE is erroneously printed in mod. 
edd. of AY as one word; in 1611 it is ‘head 
stone’ (as RY), and means simply the topmost 
stone of the building. 

HEADTIRE.— See Dress and Tire. 

HEADY. — This is the tr^ in 2 Ti 3^ AY of xpo- 
Tr€T7]s, which in Ac 19^®, its only remaining occur- 
rence in NT, is tr*^ ‘rashly’ (RY ‘rash’). Heady 
is from Tindale ; and has been adopted by all the 
YSS thereafter, except Rhem. ‘stubburne,’ and 
RY which uses its mod. equivalent in this sense, 
‘headstrong.’* In enumerating ‘the heap of in- 
conveniences that spring by in temperate and 
superfluous eating and drinking, Tindale says 
{Expositions, p. 93, on Mt 6^®"^®), ‘Our fashions 
of eating make us slothful, and unlusty to labour 
and study ; unstable, inconstant, and light-man- 
nered; full of wits, after-witted (as we call it), 
incircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash, and 
hasty to begin unadvisedly, and without easting 
of perils.’ Calvin (in Golding’s tr“) uses the word 
of Job’s passions (on Job 32^'‘^), ‘ Seeing then that 

■** Ileadstiong occurs in AV, Sir 308 , of a horse, as tr“ of 
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Job had so heady passions, no doubt but in sc 
dooing hee made himselfe more rightuous than 
God.’ High-mind and Heady are the names of 
the guns which the inhabitants of Mansoul placed 
at Ear-gate to keep the King’s forces out (Banyan, 
Holy War, p. 50). Bp. Hall uses the word as 
equivalent to hasty ( ii. 109, on ‘ Zacheus ’), 
‘There must be no nioie hast than good speed in 
our performances; we may offend as well in oui 
heddye acceleration, as in our delay; Moses ran 
so fast downe the hill that he stumbled spiritually, 
and brake the Tables of God.’ J. Hastings. 

HEALTH. — This word has become greatly nar- 
rowed in meaning since 1611. Now restricted to 
the state of the body, it then expressed also the 
condition of the soul, the relation to God of the 
whole person. - Hence in ‘Morning Prayer,’ ‘We 
have left undone those things which w'e ought 
to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is 
no health in us,’ which has retained its place since 
the Pr. Bk. of 1552. But in the Communion Ser- 
vice, ‘health’ of 1604, ‘And as the Son of God 
did vouchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon 
the cross for your health,’ is found as ‘ salvation ’ 
in 1662. So we find in Wyc., Ac 28"® ‘ Therfore 
be it knowen to you, for to hethen men this heltlie 
of God is sent’ ; and in Tind. (as well as in Wyc.), 
Lk 19®^“ ‘ This day is heal the come unto this housse.’ 
Cf. also Erasmus, On the Creed, p. 40, ‘ The first 
degre [=step] than unto helthe is Credere deum 
esse {id est) to believe that there is God.’ This is 
the meaning of ‘health’ in Ps 42^^ 43® ‘Who is 
the health of my countenance’ (Wyc. ‘the helthe 
of my chere’). 'The Heb. is , which is tr*^ 

‘ salvation ’ in Ps 62^, Is 56^ (Wyc. as usual 
‘helthe,’ Cov. ‘ sa^^’nge health’), and elsewhere. 
In Ps 62® the word is used of the person, ‘ He only 
is my rock and my salvation’ ( = ‘ saviour,’ which 
is Cheyne’s tF^ in Ps 42^^ 43®; RYm gives ‘help,’ 
which is Coverdale’s word). Again in Ps 67“ 
‘That thy Avay may be known n^mn earth, thy 
saving health among all nations ’ ; ‘ saving health ’ 
stands for the same Heb. word (Wyc. ‘helthe’; 

‘ savynge health ’ being from Coverdale, who uses 
the phrase in other places, as Is 51® ‘But my 
rightuousness shal endure for ever, and my savynge 
health from generacion to generacion’). 

But ‘health’ was often used in a still wider 
sense, denoting the prosperity or safety; of a person 
or a place. As expressing ‘ safety ’ it occurs in 
Ac 27®^ ‘Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health’ {(rcorypia, RV 
‘ safety ’). Cf. Ac 27-® Wyc. ‘ Sothely nether 
sunne' nether sterris apperinge hi mo dayes, and 
tempest not litil schewinge nygh, now al the hope 
of oure heelthe "was don awey.’ See Medicine. 

J. Hastings. 

HEART, 2 h or 3?;?, /capSi'a.— In the AV of the OT 
other Hebrew expressions for the in'ward parts of 
the body are also rendered by ‘ heart’ : e.g. in 
Ps 39®, ’20 Ps 40®. ‘Heart’ haa thus the general 
sense of the midst, the innermost or hidden part 
of anything, in such instances as the ‘ heart of tlie 
sea,’ Ex 15® ; of heaven, Dt 4^^ (RV and AYm) ; of a 
tree, 2 S 18^^^* ; of the earth, Mt 12^. 

But its ruling use is (1) for the bodily organ, of 
the centrality of which as the seat of life the 
ancients had on the whole a correct view. Since 
in Bible phrase ‘ the life is in the blood ’ (Lv 
that organ which forms the centre of its distribu- 
tion must have the most important place in the 
whole system. So by an easy transition ‘ heart ’ 
came (2) to signify the seat of ma'ds collective 
energies, the focus of the personal life. ^ 

This secondary or psychical meaning it holds 
unchanged and undisputed through the whole of 
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the biblical >vritings. Its prominence as a psycho- 
logical term in the Scriptures and in other ancient 
books is no doubt due partly to the fact that the 
physical heart bulked so much more largely in the 
view of those times than the head or brain. How 
rarely are any functions of thought attributed to 
the latter in the OX (see only fin 2-^ 4^* 7^* 

as exceptions). This fact introduces the only 
difierence in the Bible use of ‘ heart ’ metaphorically 
from that of everyday modern speech.^ As from 
the fleshly heart goes forth the blood in which is 
the animal life, so from the heart of the human 
sotil goes forth the entire mental and moral 
activity. To it also all the actions of the 
human soul return. ^ hi corde acHones animce 
humance ad ipsum redeunt' (Roos). There the 
soul is at home with itself, becomes conscious of 
doing and suffering as its own. ‘ The heart 
knoweth the bitterness of the soul,’ or ‘of itself’ 
(Pr 141^). 

Heart is therefore the organ of conscience, of self- 
knowledge, and indeed of all knowledge. For 
though the reflective function is prominent, we 
must note that all inner human movements are 
denoted by this word in Scripture ; the rational 
and intellectual as well as other. This is the main 
distinction between the biblical and the modern 
usage of the word. In the OT it by no means 
signifies mainly or only the emotional or volitional 
elements in human nature, but pre-eminently the 
intellectual (hence •['« = ‘without understanding’). 
It is* only in the laier Scriptures that the Greek 
habit or distinguishing the rational from the 
emotional finds place. 

The following* analysis of the OT uses of 3 : 2 ^ and 3 ^ is abridged 
from that of Oxf. Heb. Lexicon . — 

1. Of the inner man in contrast icith the outer \ opposed to 
f Ps 7326 , garments J1 213, hands Ps 7313, La 3-a <’), eyes Nu 
1539 , 1 s 16'^, ears Ezk 319, mouth Dt 301-^, speech Ps 283 78 I 8 . 

2. The inner man, comprehending mind, ajectwns, ivill ; note 
e.g. the frequent ‘with all the heart and with all the soul’ 
(C’2^‘V23'’ 35V*?;!3) Dt 429 6® and oft.; cf ‘what is in the 
heart ’ (35^;i n»x) Dt 82, ‘with the heart* (3;!^ Dy) Dt 85. 

3. With specific reference to mind, e.g. 33^ ‘men of 
mind’ Job 3410 34, knoicledge J>t 8®, 1 K 244, thiiiking, reflection. 
Is 10^, mernorg 1 S 2li2, 

4. With specific reference to inGlinations, resolutions, deter- 
minations of the will, e.g. ‘set the mind to’ (‘‘?K) 1 S 73, 1 Ch 
2918 , ‘Pharaoh’s mind was changed ’ ('2 'b tiSin*) Ex 145. 

5. With specific reference to conscience, ‘my heart (i.e. con- 
science) shall not reproach me * Job 276. 

6 . With specific reference to moi al character : God tries the 
heart 1 Ch 2917 ; ‘uprightness of heart’ Dt 9®, heart perfect 
with (cp) 1 K 86 ^ ; heart as seat of naughtiness 1 S 1728 ( 9 ), pride 
Ps 101&; heart circumcised or unciroumciaed Dt 10 l 6 Lv 2641, 
hanlen^ Dt 239 

7. Heart man himself, Dt 717 8i7 04, Is 1413, 

8 . As seat of the appetites, Ps 10415. 

9. As seat of emotions and passions, e.g. joy Is 3029, trouble 
1 K 838, anger Dt 196, hate Lv 1917. 

10. As seat of courage (for which usually nn) Dn 1125, 

Because it is the focus of the personal life, the 
workplace for the appropriation and assimilation 
of every influence, in ‘ heart,’ according to Scrip- 
ture, lies the moral and religious condition of the 
man. Only what enters the heart forms a 
possession of moral worth, only wdiat comes from 
the heart is a moral production. The Bible places 
human depravity in the ' heart ’ bec«9.use sin is a 
principle which has its seat in the centre of man’s 
mward life, and thence ‘ defiles ’ the whole circuit 
of his action (Mu On the other hand, it 

regards the ‘heart’ as the sphere of divine 
influence, the starting-point of all moral reno- 
vation : ‘ The work of the law written in their 
hearts’ (Ro 2^®) ; ‘A new heart will I give you’ 
(Ezk 36^) ; ‘ Purifying their hearts by faith ’ (Ac 
W). Once more, the ‘ heart ’ as lying deep within 
contains ‘ the hidden man ’(IP S’*), the real man. 
It represents the true character, but conceals it ; 
hence it is contrasted with the ‘ outward appear- 


ance,’ and is declared to be the index of charactei 
only for Him who ‘searches the heart and tries 
the reins of the children of men ’ (1 S 16^ ; Jer IT*'^ 
20*-). 

This scriptural usage — making the heart the 
source of the moral life — lends firmness and sim- 
plicity to its teachings about sin and grace. That 
man’s moral corruption is seated in his heart means 
that not tlie substance of human nature or the 
personality of man is perverted, but his principles 
of action. That the saving process begins with ‘ a 
new heart’ means that not another self or perron- 
ality is substituted, but that new principles of 
action are introduced. Hence the whole doctrine 
of sm and grace is biblically grounded in a way to 
free it from mistake or exaggeration. 

On the relation of the term Heart to Soul, Spirit, 
Reins, Conscience, see under these words. 

Literature.— O ic/. Heb. Lex. s. 33^ and 3^ ; Cremer, Bib.- 
Theol, Lex., and Thayer - Grimm, s. -Actfbia. ; Oehler, Theol. oj 
OT, L 221 449; Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 24S; Weiss, Bib. 

Theol. ojt NT (‘ Heart’ in Index). J, LAIDLAW. 

HEARTH. — The ’svord ‘ hearth ’ is found in seven 
passages of our AV, in all of which, with one ex- 
ception (Is SO*"*), it has been discarded by the 
Revisers. On the other hand, it has been intro- 
duced three times into their text (Lv 6^ [Heh.^], 
Ezk 43*®'*®), and once besides in an explanatory 
note in the margin (Is 29*; for all of these see 
No. 4 below). 

1. The primitive domestic hearth wms a mere 
depression in the earthen floor of the living-room, 
where the family meal was cooked, and around 
which, in the cold season, the family gathered for 
warmth. The Hebrew name for the hearth was 
perhaps ipiD mvkcd (Ps 102^ [Hebri] ‘my bones are 
burned as an hearth ’ AV ; but R V has ‘ as a fire- 
brand,’ cf. LXX (ppiryLov, with the former render- 
ing in the margin). This word would thus be 
identical in meaning as well as in form with the 
Arabic maiildd.* The nearly allied mp; (Is 30*^), 
by AV and RV rendered ‘ hearth,’ is more strictly 
th& burning mms, a meaning which many would 
give to moJced (see both words in Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 
The same uncertainty attaches to the form nir.ia 
mClcMah (Lv 6® [Hcb.*^] ‘the bunit-offering shall 
be on the hearth’ RV; ‘on its firewood’ RVm), 
vhich is probably not an independent word, but 
the masc. form [mbhed) with suffix (so Dillm., 
Strack, etc.). A detailed description of the modern 
Syrian hearth [maukdi) is given by Landberg 
{Proverhes et Dictons, pp. 73, 74), with illustration 
(p. 455). The smoke from the hearth, on which 
various kinds of fuel, wood, charcoal, dung, etc. 
(see Coal, Fuel) were burned, escaped as best it 
might through door or latticed window (ni-iN, 
Hos 13® AV, RV ‘ chimney ’), since chimneys were 
unknown (see Chimney). 

2. In the houses of the wealthier classes, at least, 

braziers or chafing dishes were in common use. 
Thus Jehoiakim on a memorable occasion had 
Jeremiah’s roll ‘consumed in the fire that was in 
the brazier’ (nxn Jer RV ; AV in each case 

‘ on the hearth ’ ; EXX ewt rijs eV^dpas*, which is 
ambiguous) in his ‘winter house.’ A similar 
firepan is referred to in Zee 12® (‘ like a pan of fire ’ 

so RV, but AV Mike a heartli of fire’). 

I Cl for NT times Jn 18^® 2P. 

i 3 . In Gn 18® Sarah is requested to ‘ make cakes 
upon the hearth’ (AV), for which RV^ has, more 
literally, ‘ make cakes.’ The cakes in question, 
termed A (buy ), were really baked ‘upon the 
hearth ’ by being covered with the hot ashes, and 
are therefore accurately rendered by the Vulgate 

^ * So D^. m loc., and Si^ried-Stade’s Lex. For other possiblf 
significations of iplDsee Baethgen 3 note in his Eandki mmentar 
inhe. 
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nibcinerldos panes (LXX iyKpv<pias). See Beead, 
vol. L p. 318. 

We have seen (under No. 1 above) that, 
according to a possible interpretation, the top of 
the altar of biirnt-olfering was known as its 
‘ hearth ’ (Lv 6® [Heb.^] in RV). This is confirmed 
by the description in Sirach of Simon the high 
priest standing ‘ by the hearth of the altar ’ {ia-Toos 
Trap" ecrxdpq, (Sojjuov, Sir 50‘“). The upper portion of 
the altar also receives a special name from Ezekiel, 
viz. ^ArVel so Ker§ the origin and 

precise significance of which are uncertain. Most 
recent scholars are in favour of the meaning 
adopted by the Revisers, ‘altar hearth’ (AV 
wrongly ‘altar.’*). 

The enigmatical term Ariel (‘?xnx), by which 
Isaiah (29^^-] designates Jerusalem, is also, by 
various modern writers, understood in this sense 
of ‘altar hearth’ (cf. RVm ‘hearth of God.’ See 
comm- of Duhrn and Skinner, in loe,\ also Ariel 
in vol. i. with refl. there, to which add Cheyne, 
Isaiah^ in Haupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible ’). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HEATH 'arar, 'ard'^r, dypLojLLvpLKrj, 6vo^ 
dypLos, myrica). — This is AV translation of the 
Hebrew name of a plant growing in the desert, 
doubtless identical with the 'ar'ar of the Arabs, 
Juni^fcrus Phaemcea^ L., which grows on the W. 
face of the range of the mountains of Edom, over- 
looking the 'Arabah. Its branches, clothed with 
minute scale-like leaves, may well entitle it to the 
name ‘naked tree’ (AVm Jer 48®). In this and 
the only other passage where the word occurs (Jer 
17®), R V m has ‘ a tamarisk tree.’ There is another 
species of Juniper, called by the Arabs ‘ar'ar. It 
is J. oxycedrus, L. This species is not, however, 
a desert plant. It grows in the middle and sub- 
alpine regions of Syria. It is unlikely that this is 
the plant referred to. One species of heath, E7'ica 
rerticillata, Forsk., grows on sandstone and chalky 
rocks, at an altitude of from 300 to 3500 ft., on the 
W. face of Lebanon and the chains to the north- 
ward. This cannot be the plant intended. There 
xre no heaths in the desert. G. E. Post. 

HEATHEN. — The title ‘Nations’ in Scripture 
(Heb. Goiim, Gr. Ethne), originvilly covering the 
nations of the world as a whole, soon comes to 
designate exclusively the non-Jews, the unoircum- 
cised. Scripture casts its view, and it is a sym- 
pathetic view, over the whole human race, before 
it treats of the forefathers of the Israelites in 
particular. Though many of the Jews of latei' 
times became .proudly exclusive in their treatment 
of those who did not belong to the privileged 
people, the religion of Scripture gives no warrant 
for such an attitude on their part; it is funda- 
mentally characterized by the spirit of humanity. 
The synopsis of the peoples of the earth given in 
Gn 10, by connecting them all with Noah, pre- 
sents them as related to each other like kinsmen. 
Dillmann [Genesis, p. 176) points out how other 
races too, Egyj)tians and Phoenicians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, even Indians and Persians, had 
a certain knowledge of the earth and its inhabit- 
anhs, but usually paid little attention to foreigners, 
e^fcept when influenced by political or commercial 
reasons, and often despised them as mere bar- 
barians. ‘ Hei'e in Genesis, on the other hand, all 
the peoples that were known by repute, most of 
whom could not have stood in any intimate rela- 
tion to the countrymen of the writer, are included 
in his survey. All the divisions of mankind are 
collected in a genealogical tree, and Israel is held 
to be only an ordinary branch on the stock of 

♦ For hafU, Ezk 43i5a (RV ‘upper altar ’)» we should 

read as above or perhaps throug-hout as on the 

MoabiU Stone (Sniend and Socin, lines 12, 17). 


universal humanity.’ The same breadth of out- 
look is indicated in the announcements that God 
created man in His own image (Gn 1'-^), that He 
blessed Noah and his sons, and assigned a penalty 
for the shedding of man’s blood (Gn 9^*®). Even 
in giving the promise of special favour to Abraham 
and his seed, God showed Himself gracious to the 
other inhabitants of the world as well. One race 
was chosen and disciplined for the ultimate good 
of the whole. In Abraham all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed (Gn 12^). 

At the same time, we see the severest treatment 
of the heathen approved of in the^ OT. Efforts 
were made to extirpate the Canaanites after the 
land of Pal. was entered, and the OT represents 
that it was a great sin to spare them (Ex 23-^^^*, 
Nu 33®-®“-, Bt 20^®^ ). The disaster that befell the 
Canaanites is viewed, however, as the consequence 
of their utter moral corruption, their grievous sin 
against the light of nature ; the reflection stirred 
by their ruin is comparable to that which is now 
occasioned by the action of inexorable laws of 
Providence on demoralized nations of modem 
times. Israel was commanded to make no mar- 
riages with the inhabitants of the land that re- 
mained (Jos 23’^), and to make no league with 
them (Jg 2^). The prophets had an arduous 
struggle to keep Israel’s worship of J" separate 
from that which was contaminated by the idola- 
trous heathen rites as practised on the high places. 
Heathenism, with its distinguishing feature of 
idolatry, remained a congenital faith, even to the 
people of God, and spiritual monotheism was a 
new thing which was, for obvious reasons, repug- 
nant to them. The centralization of Je\\fish wor- 
ship at the temple, as enjoined in Dt, was mainly 
due to the purpose of the prophets to isolate 
the chosen people from all their heathen neigh- 
bours. The natural, racial, inherited proclivities 
of the Israelites could not be extinguished, and 
the nation could not advance in the knowledge 
and service of the true God otherwise than by 
the method of seclusion from the surrounding 
tribes. 

The prophets, however, far from cherishing a 
spirit of blind hostility towards the heathen, fore- 
see the day when the nations will be gathered 
into the one family of God’s people, having re.st 
and comfort, and enjoying the blessings of the 
law that goes forth from Jerusalem. The golden 
age of the world, according to the OT, is in the 
future, and the heathen will paiticipate in its 
glory (Is 40-66). The Bk. of Jonah sets forth 
God’s tender regard for the heathen. 

Jewish exclusiveness as towards the heathen 
culminates in the post-exilic age. The J ews being 
shorn of political influence, became the more con- 
firmed in their devotion to their faith, and hedged 
it round with an elaborate system of ritual (the 
Levitical law). The barrier between them and 
the heathen thus became more impassable than 
ever. 

As the Greeks spread along the shores of the 
Mediter., and their speech and customs became 
more prevalent (2 Mac 4^®®^-)? they, as the principal 
representatives, stood for the heathen generally 
(Ro 10^^ 1 Co 12^^ Gal 3‘^^" ; ef. Jn 7^). 

The Jewish view of the heathen is marked by 
conflicting elements, and needs to be superseded. 
The heathen are at once held in repugnance, and 
called to the highest honour. 

Christianity was, in the first instance, a develop- 
ment and modification of Judaism. As the world 
had needed preparation for the coming of Christ, 
so He took up the work which was begun among 
the Jews an<i completed it. But the principle of 
universalism is involved in His doctrine of the 
kingdom of God as a kingdom of ritrliteousnesa 
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and love ; in His doctrine of God as the Father 
of individual spirits, who welcomes the returning 
prodigal on the sole condition that he repents and 
has faith (Lk 15) ; or, again, in His announcement 
that God is a spirit, who must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth (Jn 4-®). God is the Father 
of all, and the conditions of acceptance with God 
are such as all men can and ought to fulttl. 

What was implicit in the doctrine of Christ on 
this matter was made explicit, after a period of 
conflict with the other apostles, hy St. Paul. To 
the latter there is no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, except that the Jews, as being the better 
prepared, through the oracles of God entrusted to 
them, have the privilege of hearing the gospel 
first (Ho 3-). But the Gentiles, too, have had a 
measure of training by the law, that \vhich is 
known through 'nature and conscience ; • and if 
they turn to God and keep the law, their uncir- 
cumcision will be counted to them for circumcision 
(Ho In all this a continuous plan is seen 

to be worked out hy God, for those who sincerely 
believe are the true descendants of Abraham, 
lia\dng his faith j and they are the truly circum- 
cised, for true circumcision is of the heart (Ho 

According to the gospel, heathenism proves to 
be, not a matter of nationality, but of spirit and 
character. So in the OT the moral aspect of it 
is frequently emphasized, “especially in the Psalms, 
wdiere heathenism is often synonymous with wick- 
edness. Its essence is set forth hy Christ in 
Mt 6^^- To tlth heathen mind God is a power 
that needs to be appeased or conciliated for loorldly 
purposes. The world only is sought with desire — 
lirotection from disease or misfortune, material 
prosperity, enjoyment bodily or mental. By the 
faithful spirit, on the other 'hand, religion is made 
the first choice, and the God who is worshipped 
is seen in His true character, is recognized as the 
true God ; He is reverenced as a righteous Spirit, 
and loved more than aught else for His fatherly 
goodness. In this way distinctions of race, name, 
or profession pass over into such as are moral and 
spiritual. See Foeeigner, Gentile, Ger. 

G. Ferries. 

HEAVEN. — The word ^heaven’ is used in a 
variety of senses in the OT and NT, but especially 
in that of the dwelling-place of God, the abode 
from which Christ came and to which He has 
returned, and the destination of the perfected 
saints. - The etymological associations of the tenh 
are extensive. It is of uncertain root, though it 
may be connected with the Lat. capere, and the 
Eng. ham and heave. It appears in difierent forms 
in many European languages, Sw. hefva^ Da. 
haeve, Go. hxrfja-n, Tc. hefja, hi jinn ^ Ger. heben^ 
OHG heffan, AS hehhan, ME henen ; Chaucer, CT, 
552; in Robert of Gloucester, however, hehhen. 
(See Skeat, Etymal. Dict.% 

In the OT it usually represents d'C??, Aram, 
which expresses ‘ heaven ’ in respect of its 
height ; and in the NT obpavol, w’^hich may 

be connected with 6pvvfu=lift, heave (cf. Ger. Luft^ 
Scot. Hhe lift’), andthe Vedic varuna, from 
tegere (see M- Muller, Oxford Essays, p. 41). In 
the LXX otfpavds stan^ not only for d:d^, but 
also for Vk, rn'jH, Dri?, pnp, Fpi In 

our AV the word ‘heaven’ represents in addition 
to d:d^ mainly three words of difterent significa- 
tions, s'pi, nriD, D^pi 7 f. But there are also certain 
words of which it is erroneously made the equiva- 
lent. One of these is the term which expresses 
the idea of roundness, and is rendered ‘ heaven ’ in 
Ps 77^® (AV), as if it meant the‘roundorb of the sky,’ 
but which conveys rather the notion of a ‘whirl, ’ and 
may he best rendered ‘ whirlwind ’ (so RV). Another 
is in Ps 68% in the description of J" riding 


‘ on the heavens.’ But while the term might be 
taken, as it is by some, in the sense of Lhe large 
expanse of the sky, it is more accordant with its 
usual meaning to take it in the sense of ' deserts.’ 
Another is the term which is rendered 

‘darkness’ by the Syr. and the Vulg., and 
‘ heavens ’ in the AY in Is 5®® ; hut it means 
properly ‘ droppings,’ ‘ clouds,’ and expresses prob- 
ably the idea of the clouds ready to discharge their 
rains. In Ps 89^* too, the word pnw is rendered 
‘ heaven,’ which properly denotes ‘ dust,’ and may 
best be rendered the ‘ clouds’ or the ‘skies.’ 

The chief ideas attached to the word ‘ heaven ’ 
in the OT, therefore, are the following. It is 
used (1) in the largest sense, to signify the one 
half of the whole system of things, the upper 
division of the created world, the phrase ‘ the 
heavens and the earth ’ expressing the universe as 
a whole (Gn 1^). More specifically it is used (2) 
to denote the firmament (crrepewga), the sky, the 
expanse which God made on the second day of His 
creative work, after the formation of the ‘ earth ’ 
and the institution of ‘ day ’ and ‘ night ’ (Gn 1®* ®). 
This ‘ expanse ’ is represented as dividing the 
waters above from the waters beneath. In speak- 
ing of it in its difterent aspects, the OT writers 
employ a great variety of terms, both literal and 
boldly metaphorical, which naturally move within 
the limits of the popular conceptions that pre- 
vailed among the Semitic and other ancient 
peoples on the subject of the system of things, and 
the place which the earth held in it as its centre 
and the proper object of God’s creative action. The 
simple ideas which meet us in ancient Greek poetry 
i(cf. Homer, 11. xvii. 425, Od. iii. 2 ; Pinda't, 01. Od, 

* 10, Nem. vi. 3) and in the oldest literature of the 
East {e.g. the Vedic hymns, the Babylonian tablets, 
etc.), ate also expressed in the OT. The ‘ firma- 
ment,’ or vault of heaven, is described in terms oi 
a strong cover, curtain, or roof provided for the 
earth (Is 40®% Ps 104®), resting on pillars, on the 
mountains and the waters of the earth (2 S 22®, Job 
26^% Pr 8-^’®^). Its beauty is described as that of 
crystal or sapphire (Ex 24^% Job 37^% Ezk j|- 

is represented as the region of the fowls, the winds, 
the clouds (Dn 4^® 7®* In it the ancient Heb- 
rews, like the Greeks and Homans (cf. Plutarch, 
De plac. phil. 2^% Pliny, 2®%, conceived God to 
have placed the fixed stars and the planets (Gn 
Is 141® 344)^ 

It is used also (3) to denote the peculiar abode 
of' Deity, with which the ideas of elevation, 
majesty, glory, power, holiness, unchangeableness 
are associated. It is the place to which prayer 
ascends (2 Ch 30®^), which makes J"’s throne (Is 6^ 
661), which is His peculiar possession in contrast 
with the earth which He has given to the sons of 
men (Ps II 51 ®}. It is the ‘ height ’ or ‘ heights ’ (Job 
221% Ps 1481), snpramundane, above the firmament 
and all crea'tecl things (Ps 29®* 1 ® 104®* ®). As the 
dwelling-place of God it is described in terms of a 
temple, a sanctuary, a palace, a throne ( Ps 1 1% Mic 1% 
Hab 2®® etc.). Of he ideas of the supramundane 
abode are taken so naturally from the visible 
things of the mundane holy place, which was the 
centre of the Jewish worship of God and the place 
where^ He was specially to he found, that it is 
sometimes difficult to say which of the two was 
immediately in the writer’s thought [e.g. in Is 6 ; 
see Riehm, HW, under the word Rimmel). It is 
the place, too, in which God has His court of angels 
(Job I® 2% implicitly). But while it is often thus 
spoken of as the peculiar habitation of God, it is 
also described as incapable of containing Him, and 
the prophets declare His greatness to he such as to 
surpass all the bounds of space and all idea 0 ^ 
residence within the limits even of the heaven oi 
heavens (Is 4(F® 66^ ; cf. 1 K 8®^). 
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But it is also used, (4), in the eschatological sense, 
to express the neAv constitution of things which 
shall in the end take the place of the present im- 
pel feet order. In many passages the quality of the 
changeless and enduring is ascribed to ‘ heaven,’ 
especially in contrast ivith the mutable earth and 
the perishable life of man (Jos Ps 725* 

Jer 33-^* ^6). But it is also exhibited 

as an aspect of the changeful and transitory, as 
contrasted with the changeless being and eternal 
years of God Himself (Ps Is 51®). And the 

OT looks forward to a day of divine judgment, 
the issue of which shall be the dissolution of the 
present order the renewal of the system of things, 
and the creation of a glorious condition of which 
a restored heaven shall form part (Is 65^’ 66^^). 

The NT takes over the general OT idea of 
‘ heaven,’ but with certain diherences and enlarge- 
ments. It has the same general conception of 
‘ heaven ’ as a region above earth. As the OT speaks 
of a ladder reaching to heaven (Gn 28’-), of Elijah 
as goin" ‘ up ’ in a whirlwind to heaven (2 K 2^^), of 
the ‘heights’ of heaven (Job IP), etc., so the NT 
speaks of the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing in relation to heaven fJn 1®’), of St. Paul as 
‘ caught up ’ to the third heaven (2 Co 12-), of St. 
John as seeing a door opened in heaven and hearing 
a voice saying, ‘ Come up hither’ (Rev 4^), of the 
holy city as descending from God out of heaven 
(Rev 2P), etc. In the NT it is also the name 
given to the jpeculiar dwelling-place of God, and 
Christ’s doctrine of God as our ‘ Father in heaven ’ 
adds to the OT conception of its majesty and 
remoteness and holiness the new ideas of security, 
grace, and love. The whole conception of heaven 
as the habitation of Deity is made more definite 
by its being presented as the scene of the present 
life and activity of Christ. It is the place from 
which He came to earth and to which He re- 
ascended (Mk 16^®, Lk 24®^, Ac 1’^) ; the habitation 
which ‘ must receive ’ Him ‘ until the times of the 
restitution of all things ’ (Ac 3*-^^) ; the scene of His 
present reign and His present work. In heaven He 
is in ‘ the presence of God ’ (He 9^^), and there His 
glory can be seen (Jn 17^’*). The scene of Christ’s 
risen life and the work of intercession which He 
carries on in it are described with special fulness 
in the Ep. to the Heb., and in terms of the ancient 
Jewish sanctuary, its conditions, its sanctities, and 
its services (He 8^ 9^"^). Heaven is also the abode 

of the angels (Mt 18^® 22®®, Rev 3®), and the place 
from which the Holy Ghost is sent down (I P 1’®). 

It is chiefly in its eschatological applications 
that the word ‘ heaven ’ is used in the NT. The 
idea of a reneAval of lieaven as well as earth that 
is associated in the OT with the judgment of the 
end, is given more distinctly in the NT. In certain 
large and significant passages the NT speaks of 
a redemption of the whole creation from the 
bondage of corruption (Ro 8^’), of a gathering 
together and a reconciliation of things in heaven 
as well as things on earth (Eph 1^®, Col 1®^), of a 
time of the restitution of all things (Ac 3®^), of a 
day when all things shall be made new (Rev 21®), 
of the formation of a ‘ new heaven ’ as well as ‘ a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ’ (2 P 
312. 13^ 2P). The NT associates this renewal 

of the heavens with Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Final Judgment, and connects the hope of a 
new '-cene and order for man’s life with that of the 
final perfection of his life. Further, in the NT 
‘heaven’ is in particular the final home of the 
righteous. It is the place which Christ has gone 
to prepare for them (Jn 14®), the place from which 
He is to come witli His holy angels (Mt 24®®, Mk 
13®®, Lk 21®’, Rev 1’) for the final arbitrament of 
things, and into which His own shall be received 
that they may be with Him and see His glory 
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(Mt 512, Lk 6®®, 2 Cor 5\ Eph 6®, He 10®^ etc.). 
So it is the sum of all good, and the goal of man’s 
hope (Mt 01®, Lk 6^® 10“-^ Ph 3®®, 1 P D, He 12®®), 

There are other questions 1 egarding the ‘ heaven ’ 
of the Bible which are of interest and require 
consideration. Some relate to the use of the term, 
others to the ideas of heaven which find expression 
in the Scriptures. Among these is the question 
whether the word ‘ heaven ’ or ‘ heavens ’ occurs either 
in the OT or in the NT as a metonymy for God. 
The Jew of later times had so exaggerated a sense 
of the sanctity of the divine name, that he did not 
allow himself to utter the most proper designation 
of God, but had recourse to equivalents. There is 
abundant evidence to show that by our Lord’s time 
the word ‘ heaven ’ or ‘ heavens ’ was in frequent use 
in this way ; and it is held by not a few competent 
scholars that the Jewish formula rc\ 2 ^D is an 
instance of this, and that St. Matthew’s phrase, 

‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ is literally the same as 
‘ the kingdom of God,’ which is the expression of the 
other evangelists and of St. Paul (see Cremer, Bib.- 
theol. Lex., s'lib voce. ^arriXeia. ; Thayer’s Lex.y sub 
voce oiipavos; Edersheim’s a7icl Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 265 ; Jkrh. f, prof. Theol. 1876, 
p. 166, etc. ; Schiirer, HJP, Eng. tr. div. ii. 
voL ii. p. 171). The instances of this use furnished 
by the Bible are at the best very scanty, and even 
the most probable cases are negatived by many. 
There seems, however, to he at least one sufficiently 
clear instance in the OT (Dn 4®®), and another, 
though more disputable, in the NT (Lk 15^®), wliere, 
however, it may be (as it is taken, e.g., by Meyer 
and others) a personification of the heavenly world 
‘ as injured and offended.’ 

Another question is whether the conception 
of a series of heavens is found in the Scriptures. 
This has been answered in the negative, and the 
terms which seem to imply the influence of such a 
conception have been taken for plurals of majesty, 
or large, rhetorical expressions of the idea of infinity. 
But the evidence is all in favour of the affirma- 
tive answer. The plural form of the Hebrew word 
points in that direction. Much more decidedly 
is this the case wfith such forms as ‘ the heaven of 
heavens ’ (Dt 10^^ 1 K S®’, Ps 148'^), ‘ all the 
heavens’ (Eph 4^® RV), ‘the third heaven’ (2 Co 
12®). The same may he said of the peculiar pliiase 
‘in the heavenly places,’ or ‘in the heavenlies’ 
{iv T04S iTTovpavLOLs), which occurs five times in the 
Ep. to the Eph. (1®* 2® 3^® 6^®), and ha-s in each a 

local sense. To which must he added the idea of 
Christ as the gi*eat High Priest who has ‘ passed 
through the heavens ’ (He 4^^), and is ‘ made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7®®). The affirma- 
tive reply is also in harmony with the fact that 
the idea of a plurality of heavens prevailed among 
other ancient peoples, and in particular among 
those that were in contact with the Jewish nation 
at different periods of its history, such as the 
Babylonians and the Persians. This conclusion is 
further confirmed by the large place which is given 
to this idea in the Rabbinical literature, and in 
the apocalyptic and other pseudepigraphie books, 
both Jewish and Christian, — especially the Slavonic 
Enoch, the apocalyptic parts of the Testament.s of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, 4 Ezra, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, 
Isaac, Jacob. 

With this is connected the further question 
whether the plurality that is recognized is one of 
three heavens or of seven. It has been thought 
by some that only the idea of a series of three 
heavens is found in Scripture. It has been pro- 
nounced by some (Estius, Le Clere, Bengel) to he 
the doctrine of the Bible that there are only three 
heavens. Origen [Con. Cels. vi. p. 289) denied 
that St. Paul had the idea of seven heavens, and the 
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idea of a threefold heaven obtained a considerable several heavens are ijiven in extreme and fancifiil 
place in the Ciiurch (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 520, etc.), detail. The first or lowest heaven is called \ don 
But the evidence which bears out the existence Lat, velum), and is empty, ine second is 

of the idea of a plurality of heavens also favours called and contains the sun, moon, and 

the idea of a sevenfold series of heavens. Among stars. The third is called /S/^ec/^n;J>*«?? 22 > a^dp3ontam3 
the Babylonians a sevenfold division of heavens the mills that grind the inaniia for the righteoiis. 
seems to have prevailed. They had the conception The fourth is Zebicl, and in it are the 

of se^^^en world-zones ; they surrounded their cities, heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, and 
Erecli and Ecbatana, with seven walls ; they Michael. The fifth is named Maon, va. which are 
thought of hell as divided into seven parts by the ‘hosts of angels, praising God by night, but 
seven walls. And though no explicit reference to keeping silent by day that God may hear the 
it appears to have been discovered as yet among praises of Israel.’ The sixth is named lUacnon, 
the inscriptions, it is reasonable to suppose that and it holds the treasuries of the snow, hail, i am, 
their heaven was also divdded into seven sections and dew. The seventh is known as Ara'ooth, the 
(Jensen, Kosm. der Babi/L pp. 232-252; Sayee, seat of judgment and righteousness, with the 
Hit. Lect. pp. 221-227). In the Zoroastrian books, treasuries of life, peace, and blessing. In it. too, 
but not in the earliest, we find the idea of a sue- are the souls of the righteous dead, the spirits and 
cession of seven heavens, which were traversed souls of meu yet to be born, and the dew with 
by Sosioch in seven days, Zarathrustra himself which the dead shall be awaked. And in it aie 
occupying a colden throne in the seventh. The the Seraphim, Ophannim, Chayyoth, and other 
Jews "were familiar, too, with the planets, of orders of angels (cf. Dante, Par. c. 27), and God 
which four are mentioned by name in the OT Himself on His eternal throne. The Ascension of 
(2 K Am 5-®, Is 14^^ 46^ 65^^). The same con- Isaiah gives another incongruous description of the 
ception of seven heavens appears to have been series of heavens. 

almost univ^ersal among the Kabbis, only E. Juda Similar speculations, and, if possible, even more 
being mentioned as diverging from the general tasteless and absurd, appear to have been indulged 
doctrine, and teaching the existence of but two in by certain heretical leaders and their sects, 
iieavens. The pseud epigraphic writings, and very Irenceus {Cont. Seer. bk. i. c. v. 2) and Tertiillian 
definitely the Slavonic Enoch and the Testa- [Adv. Valent. 20) speak of the fancies of the 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, give the same Valentinians on the subject. _ From Irenaeus 
enumeration of the heavens, and describe them at Hcer. bk. i. c. xxx. 4, 5), Origen {Con. Cels. vi. 31), 
length. It is hazardous to infer, as Meyer does, and Epiph. {Seer. xxvi. 10), we learn al&o that the 
froiu the notice of Paradise in 2 Co 12^ that St. Paul Ophites held the doctrine of a Hebdomad of heavens 
thought of it as higher than the third heaven and ruled by seven potentates. Others, e.g. the Gnostic 
belonging to a fourth heaven; for in the pseud- Marcus (Iren. Adv. Smr.^ bk. i. c. xvii. 1), reckoned 
epigrapl^uc literature Paradise is repeatedly re^re- eight heavens, and Basilides (August. De Scer. i. 4) 
sented as Seing in the third heaven. But, in view held there were 365. Nor are the Christian apoca- 
of xhe evidence, the most reasonable conclusion is lypses, such as the Apoc. Mosis, the Apoe. Esdrae, 
chat the conception of the heavens which pervades the Apoc. Johannis, less given to such specula- 
ihe OT and the NT (not excepting the Pauline tions. The belief in a series^ of seven heavens, 
vTitings, though St. Paul mentions only the third with some of the curious theories which prevailed 
heaven and Paradise) is that of a series of seven so extensively on the subject, penetrated indeed 
heavens. into the Christian Church, and was more or less 

This idea of a plurality of heavens as it appears favoured by some of the leading Fathers. Clement 
in the Biblical writings, however, is free from the of Alexandria, e.g., mentions it in terms which 
extravagances and puerilities which we find associ- suggest that he did not question its validity 
ated with it in the extra-canonical literature. In {Strom, iv. 25). Origen refers to it in much the 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, e.g., same way, explaining, however, that there was no 
curious details are given of each of the several authoritative doctrine on the subject {D& iirinc. 

heavens. The first is full of darkness and gloom ; ii. 11). Augustine has an uncertain theory of his 

the second, of fire, ice, and snow. The third con- own, implying three Iieavens {De Gen. ad lit. xii. i 
tains the hosts that are to execute judgment on ®5, 27). Even near the end of the 4th cent, these | 
the spirits of deceit and of Beliar, In the fourth notions held such a place in Christian thought, 
are thrones and authorities ; in the fifth and the that Pliilastrius pronounced it a heresy to deny 
sixth are angels with different offices. In the the plurality of the heavens, though the question 
seventh dwells the Great Glory. In the Slavonic of the particular number, whether two, three, or 

Enoch there is a still more elaborate description, seven, was left open {De Hcer. bk. 94). At last, 

In the first heaven, it is there said, are ‘ a very however, the reaction came, and Chrysostom de- 
great sea,’ and ‘ the eiders and the rulers of the dared the whole conception of a series of heavens 
stars,’ and treasuries of snow, ice, clouds, and to be a human fancy, and contrary to Scripture, 
dew. In the second are the prisoners reserved for Repudiated by the Church, it was adopted by 
eternal judgment. In the third are found the Mohammedanism. It is affirmed in the Koran 
Garden of Eden, and the tree of life and an olive [e.g. c. 22, 41), and in later Mohammedan writings 
tree ever distilling oil. In the fourth are seen the it appears in the crudest possible forms, 
course of the sun and moon, the angels, and the The ideas of ‘ heaven ’ and the ‘ heavens ’ which 
phoenixes and the chalkidri that wait upon the are expressed in Scripture are of a different order, 
sun. In the fifth are the watchers, troubled and Neither in the OT nor in the NT have we any- 
.silent, on account of their fallen brethren. In the thing like those far-fetched ineptitudes. It is the 
-:ixih are seven bands of angels, very bright and more remarkable that it should be so, in view of 
glorious, students of the courses of sun, moon, and the fact that these things prevailed so long and 
stars, also the angels over the souls of men, with so widely, and had so great a hold, not only of 
seven phmnixes, seven cherubim, and seven six- ethnic faith, but also of Jewish and Cliristian 
winged creatures. In the seventh are the heavenly thought, j Later Christian theology has relapsed 
hosts, the ten great orders of angels, and the-J^fOrd fronij jafe to time into such theorizings, distin- 
Himself on His lofty throne.^ In the R abbimcaJ" guismng between the heaven of clouds, the heaven 
books we find similar trivialities. In the Beresh. of stars, and the empyrean ; between the visible 
rabba^ G. 6, the Banimidbar rahba, c. 17, and the heaven or firmament,' the spiritual heaven, the 
Chagiqa, xiL 6, e.q,^ the differences between the abode of saints and angels, and the intellectual 
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heaven, which is the scene of the immediate vision of 
God {Elucidar. c. 3) ; between the ccelum sidare%i7n, 
the ccelum crystcdlinum, and the ccelum empymim 
(John of Dam., Thomas Aqnin., etc.) ; or between 
the 7'cgio nubifera, the regio astriferct, and the 
regio angelifera (Grotius). But such strained re- 
finements have no place in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. In all their statements the Biblical 
books have the notes of simplicity and restraint. 
In many things they practise a reverent reserve. 

There is at the same time a progress in the ideas 
of heaven which appear in them. These become 
more definite, more spiritual, and more sharply 
contrasted both in purity and in elevation with 
the conceptions found elsewhere. It was not alien 
to the common Jewish understanding, as it is seen 
in the curious literature of Judaism, to associate 
the presence of evil and trouble with one or other 
of the divisions of heaven. In the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarclis the second heaven is the 
habitation of the spirits of the lawless wlio are 
in conhnement and punishment. In the Slavonic 
Enoch the second heaven contains the apostate 
angels who had transgressed with their prince, 
and were in reserve there against the judgment. 
In the third heaven, according to the same book, 
Enoch saw not only the Garden of Eden, but in 
its northern region a place of punishment, which 
had ‘fire on all sides and on all cold and ice,’ 
prepared for those wdio dislionoured God on earth 
and committed deeds of evil. And in the fifth 
heaven he saw the many hosts of the Watchers 
{iyp'/iyopoL}^ with their countenances withered and 
melancholy and their lips always silent, by reason 
of their sadness for their brethren, who refclled in 
lust of empire and were imprisoned in the dark- 
ness of the second heaven. Such ideas were not 
altogether strange to the dramatic imagination of 
the OT, as is seen in the representation of the 
lying spirit that stood before the Lord (1 K 22 -^), 
and in the appearance of Satan along with the 
angels in the presence of God (Job ^ 2 ^-^*'^). In 
the NT the nearest approach to such conceptions 
is the Pauline designation of the ‘ heavenly places,’ 
the superterrestrial regions, as the sphere in w’hieh 
‘ the spiritual hosts of wickedness ’ dw^ell and work | 
(Eph 6 ^^). But in all its positive elements the j 
Bible vie\v of heaven is far removed from these 
things ; and the vision which the NT Apocalypse 
gives of war in heaven betw^een Michael with liis 
angels and the dragon with his, ends in the over- 
throw of the latter, and the casting of the con- 
quered ones ‘ out into the earth.’ 

Moreover, the ideas of heaven as the dwelling- 
place of God and the final abode and recompense 
of the righteous, move on in the course of the 
revelation of truth which is made in the Scriptures 
to larger and loftier things. In the OT heaven as the 
dwelling-place of God is presented chiefly in relation 
to the divine majesty and remoteness. In the NT 
it appears in the new and higher aspect of the 
Father’s house, the place that has received the 
risen Christ, the scene of the activity of the great 
High Priest and the Advocate with the Father 
(He 4^^, 1 Jn 2 ^). In the OT it is scarcely known 
as the future inheritance of the righteous. The 
eye of the OT looked mainly on the present, and 
tile consummation which it expected vras one that 
ivas to take place on earth, "it had glimpses of 
things beyond, and at last rose to a clearer and 
more definite vision of an after life. But the 
completion of life which it looked to was some- 
thing to be realized in this w^orld, and the heaven 
'which made its hope was a heaven to be found 
mainly in the joy of a near fellowship with God 
here and now. In the NT the heaven which is 
t<> be oiir final home and the goal of our hope is 
ft heaven that is above this world and beyond 


time, not only superterrestrial, hut supramundane, 
the transcendent heaven which is brought to lisrht 
in the gos]'>ol. 

The nature of this heaven, its conditions, and 
the things in which its blessedness consists, are 
nowhere given in definite or dogmatic state- 
ment. They are presented to faitli and to the 
spiritual imagination by man y suggestive ex- 
pressions and by a great variety of figurative 
phrases. Heaven itself is described as a king- 
dom, one ^prepared fiom the foundation of the 
world/ the ‘ Father's kingdom,’ the ‘ kingdom 
of God,’ an ‘eternal’ or ‘ everlasting kingdom’ 
(Mt 2o‘^'^ 26-^^ Lk 22’^'^’, 2 P Jude-^) ; an inhertt- 
ance, one of which we have the ‘ earnest ’ here, 
the ‘ inheiitance of the saints in light,’ an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘ inheritance incorruptible, and 
undetiled, and that fadeth not away ’ (Eph P^, 
Col P-^, He 9^^, IP P) ; a ‘ house of many man- 
sions ’ (Jn 14^); a place prepared by Christ (Jn 
a ‘better country,’ a ^ city prejiared’ 
(He 11^®). Once at least it is described as Paradise 
(Lk 23-*^) — a term probably of Median origin, 
selected by the LXX as the rendering for the 
Garden of Eden, and used in Jewish literature to 
express the idea of a home of innocence and peace, 
with reference sometimes to the Eden of the past, 
sometimes to an Eden of the future, sometimes to an 
earthly Eden, sometimes to a heavenly (see article 
on Paradise). Its life is set forth as an existence 
like that of the angels (Mk 12-®, Lk 20*^-^), an 
‘eternal life’ (Jude-^), a ‘life that is life indeed’ 
(1 Ti 6^^), a ‘rest’ (He 4^ etc., Eev 14^^), a life of 
worship, praise, service (Rev 5^ etc., 22-^). Its happi- 
ness is expressed by a rich and varied imagery, as 
reward, a ‘great re'ward/ a ‘full rewmrd,’ royalty, an 
everlasting reign, an everlasting existence, a partak- 
ing of the tree of life and the hidden manna, a new 
name, the dignity of a pillar in the temple of God, 
a place on the throne, praise, honour, glory, that 
which is within the veil, the presence of God’s 
glory, a prize, a crown, the ‘ crown of life,’ a ‘ crown 
of righteousness,’ the promise, a manifestation, a 
salvation from wrath, the adoption, the vision of 
God, the being like Christ, the seeing of Him as 
He is, joy, ‘ exceeding joy,’ ‘ the joy of the Lord ’ 
(Mt 51 -, 1 Co Col 2 Jn Rev 22^-, 2 Ti 2H 
Rev 22 ^, He Rev 27* ^7 312 . 21 ^ 1 p He 
Jude Ph 31 ^ 2 Ti 47 , 1 Co 9^5, 2 Ti Ja 1 P 5^ 
Rev 2 ^ 0 , He 9^^ Ro 8 ^^ 5^ 2 Ti 2^^, Ro 8 ^^ Rev 22 ^ 

1 Jn 3^, Jude^-^, Mt 25=^^- 

Theology has sought to answer many questions re. 
lating to heaven which Scripture suggests, hut which 
it does not itself follow to their conclusions. It has 
occupied itself with the question as to how the 
spirituality and omnipresence of the Divine Being 
can be reconciled with the predication of heaven as 
His peculiar d\velling-place. It has also discussed 
the question whether heaven is to be regarded as a 
place or only as a condition. These are questions 
which are beyond the range of our present faculties 
and experience. Scripture freely speaks, on the 
one hand, of God as everpvhere present and as 
manifesting Himself in difi'erent ways in all parts 
of His creation, and, on the other hand, as specially 
present in heaven and manifesting His glory in a 
peculiar sense there. And we can only say that it 
is with Him, though in a higher sense, as it is 
with the sun ‘ which shines everywhere, yet 
especially displays its full splendour in the finna- 
ment ’ (Oosterzee, Ckr, Dog. p. 258). Neither can 
we disconnect the idea of locality absolutely from 
our conception of heaven. It belongs to the con- 
dition of our present mental life and experience to 
think of heaven more or less in terms of locality, 
even when "we think of God who is spirit, much 
more when we think of the future home of beings 
like ourselves. 
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Theology also has engaged itself greatly (in 
some eras, however, much more than in others) 
with the question of the nature of the existence in 
heaven, the heavenly activities, the felicities of 
ii^aven. Sometimes it has committed itself to 
rude, material, sensuous conceptions ; somewraes 
it has defined heaven as essentially a condition of 
passivity, contemplation, or quiescence. But for the 
most part, and in the case of its greatest names, it 
has avoided these extremes. Even Justin Martyr 
{Adv.Hcer. 67), Irenteus {Apol. i. 8), and the Fathers 
who accepted the millenarian doctrine, thought of 
the immediate communion with God as the essence 
of the blessedness of heaven. Origen affirmed 
the progress of life in heaven, and dwelt largely 
on the intellectual conditions of heaven, regarding 
its chief Joy as found in the satisfaction of the 
desire of knowledge {De prin. il. xi. 2). Greg. Naz. 
{Orat, xvi. 9), Greg. Nyss. [Orat. Cat. c, 40) and 
others, placed its felicity chiefly in the increase of 
knowledge and in intercourse witli all the saints. 
(Augustine {De Civ. Dei, xxi. 29, 30), agreeing with all 
)thers that the enjoyment of God is the substance 
v'f the bliss of heaven, added specially to that the 
recovery of man’s true liberty. While the mystics 
of all ages have inclined to reduce the various 
Scriptural representations of heaven to metaphors 
of subjective states, the schoolmen generally con- 
strued them as implying locality, and speculated 
on the region, its divisions, and its employments. 
Extreme realistic view's of heaven have been, advo- 
cated by theosophic theologians in all times. And 
in the system of Emmanuel Sw'edenborg, with its 
principle of correspondence, in virtue of which the 
spiritual world is the outbirth of the invisible 
mental wmrld and the natural world that of the 
spiritual world, we have a curious doctrine of the 
constitution of heaven as the subject of a reve- 
lation, and find the existence of three distinct 
heavens, consisting of three orders of angels, 
affirmed. 

The Scriptures themselves are silent on many 
things on which theology has dilated. They give 
us a large, general view^ of heaven as the final 
home of God’s serv^ants ; of its rew'ards as having 
degrees corresponding to the character and the 
service ; of its blessedness as found in freedom from 
all sin, pain, sorrow', in the manifestation of the 
eternal love and glory, in the realization of hope, 
the possession of all good, the presence of Christ, the 
immediate vision and fellowship of God. It leaves 
much to the sanctified imagination, and makes 
its final teaching this — ‘Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him ’ (1 Co 2^). 

Literature. — The books on Biblical Theology especially those 
by Oeliler, Schultz Dillmann for the OT, and Schmid, Weiss, 
Bevschlasf, Baur, Hahn for the NT ; the systems of Dogmatics 
and Eschatology, especially those by Plitt, Rothe, Schleier- 
maoher, Domer, Schweitzer, Kliefoth, Atzberger ; the Lexicons 
of Oremer and Thayer , Edersheim’s The Life and Turns of 
Jesus the Messiah ; Hamburger’s Jteal~encydopadie ; Eisen- 
mengePs Entdecktes Judenthum ; Schottgen’s Horce Heb- 
raiem ; Gfrorer’s Jahrhundert des Heils ; bchurer s The Jewish 
Peoplein the Time of Jesus Christ ; Weber’s J udiscke Theologie ; 
Wetstein on 2 Co 12 ; Morfill and Charles’s Booh of the Secrets 
of Enoch ; Jeremias, Die BahyL-assyr. Vorstdlungen vom Leben 
n%eh dem Tode ; Kohut, ZDMG xxi. ; Peuchtwang, Ztschr. 
f. Assyr. iv. ; Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 
HEAYE-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

HEAYINESS.—Besides the literal sense of pon- 
derous, heavy is used in two fig. meanings : 1, 
Burdensome, as Nn 11^^ ‘ I am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for me’ j 
1 Es 6"^^ ‘ But the heathen of the land lying heavy 
upon the inhabitants of Judea, . . , hindered their 
building’ (eirtKOf;tuu;iei'a[Fritzsche conjee. iiriKeipLepa] 
rws ^ ry AovdoLq); Wis 17^^ ‘ Over them only w'as 


spread an heav'y night ’ (/Sapem) ; 2 Mac 5^ ‘ hlene 
laus, w'ho w'orse than all the rest bare an heavy hand 
over the citizens’ {urrepypero ro7s TroXirais, RV ‘ex- 
alted himself against his fellow' -citizens ’). Cf. T. 
Lever, Sermons ( Arher, p. 64), ‘ And their landlords 
w'hich shuld defend them, be most lieavye maisters 
unto them.’ 2. Sorroioful, as 1 K 20'^'^ ‘And the 
king of Israel w'ent to his house heavy and 
displeased ’ (np) ; 1 Es 8^^ ‘ And as soon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and the 
lioly garment, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head and heard, and sat me dowm sad and very 
heavy ’ [a-iivvovs Kal irepiXvTros, RV ‘ sad and full of 
heaviness’); 2 Es 12^^ ‘Be of good comfort, 0 
Israel; and be not heavy, thou house of Jacob’ 
{noli trlstari', RV ‘be not sorrowful’); Mk 14*^ 
‘And he taketh w'ith him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy’ {dorjiiovelv, RV ‘sore troubled’). So Lk 18^ 
Tiud. ‘ When he heard that, he w'as hevy ; for he 
w'as very ryche’ ; Is 1® Cov. ‘ The whole heade is 
sick, and the herte is very hevy ’ ; Hall, JVoi^ks, ii. 
144 (on ‘ Jairus and his daughter’), ‘What a con- 
fusion there is in w’orldly sorrow'? The mother 
shreekes, the servants cry out ; the people make 
lamentation, the minstrelles howle, and strike dole- 
fully ; so as the eare might question w'hether the 
ditty or the instrument were more heavie ’ ; Eras- 
mus, The Commune Crede, Eng. tr., fol. 736, ‘And 
that Christ suffered in soule also, even his ow'ne 
selfe doth w'itnesse, sayenge, My soule is hevy even 
unto the deathe.’ 

The adv. heavily means ‘with difficulty’ in 
Ex 14-® ‘ And took off their chariot wheels that 
they drave them heavily ’ (nppa, lit. ‘ with heavi- 
ness,’ the only example of the Heb. word). Tlie 
meaning is rare in Eng. ; cf. Mt 13^® Rhem. ‘ For 
the hart of this people is waxed grosse, and with 
their eares they have heavily heard, and their eies 
they ha. o shut.’ Heavily occurs also once in the 
sense of grievously, oppressively. Is 47^* ‘ upon the 
ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke ’ ; 
and once as sorrowfully, Ps 35^^ ‘ I bowed clow'n 
heavily, as one that monrneth for his mother’ (RV 
‘ I bowed down mourning ’ ; see Abbott, Or iginal 
Texts, 1891, p. 214). 

Heaviness occurs often, but always "with the 
meaning of grief. Thus Pr 10^ ‘ A W'ise son maketh 
a glad father : but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother ’ ; 12-^^ ‘ Heaviness in the heart of 
man maketh it stoop : but a good W'ord maketh it 
glad ’ ; Is 6H ‘ To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness ’ ; 1 Es 8^'- ‘ I sat still full of 
heaviness until the evening sacrifice ’ {wepLKvTos) ; 
2 Es 10^ ‘ And now, seeing we all mourn and are 
sad, for we are all in heaviness, art thou grieved 
for one son ?’ (‘ quoniam omnes contristati sumns,* 
RV ‘ seeing w^e are all in sorrow ’) ; Sir 22-* ‘ She 
that liveth dishonestly is her father’s heaviness ’ (ets 
XtjTTTjv ycpvTja-avTos, RV ‘ the grief of him that begat 
her ’) ; 38^^ ‘ of heaviness cometh death, and the 
heaviness of the heart break etli strength’ (both 
Xihn}, RV both ‘ sorrow^’) ; Ro 9^ and 2 Co 2^ (both 
XiJTTTf, RV both ‘ sorrow’) ; 1 P 1® ‘ Ye are in heavi- 
ness ’ {XvmjeivTGs, RV ‘ Ye have been put to grief ’) ; 
Ph 2^ ‘ For he longed after you all, and w'as full of 
heaviness’ {dSTj/aouHv, RV ‘ was sore troubled’). In 
their Preface the AV translators say of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘ If we be ignorant, they w'ill instruct us ; if 
out of the wav, they will bring us home ; if out of 
order, they will reforme us ; if in heaviness, com- 
fort us ; if dull, (quicken us ; if colde, infiame us.' 
The older versions have the word very often, as 
Jn 16® Wyc. ‘sorwe, or Iieuynesse, hath fulfillid 
youre herte’; Ps 30® Cov. ‘hevynesse maye well 
endure for a night, but joye commeth in tin 
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mornynge’ (Cran. ‘hevynesse maye endure for a 
night/ and so Pr. Bk.). Cf. Erasmus, The Com- 
mune Crede, fol. 316, ‘Agayn of the defaulte and 
wante of faytli springeth superstition, sorcerie, 
idolatry, anU covetousness eosen to it, ambition, 
blasphemy, hevynes, desperation, pride, fear of 
deatli, desyre of vengeaunce, fynally what so c’v er 
vices or synnos do raygne in the whole worlde.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HEBER {"i2n ^association’ or ‘spell,’ from 
"inn to ‘ unite,’ especially by spells : possibly 
connected with Habiri, Journal of BibL Lit, xi. 
118, xii. 61). — 1. A man of Aslier and son of 
Beriah (Gn 46^7^ Nu 26^"', 1 Ch 3-). He founded 
what appears from the last passage to have been 
the principal clan in his tribe. The gentilic name 
Heberites occurs in Nu 26^^^, 2. The Kenite, 

according to Jg 4^^ husband of Jael. He 
separated himself ( Jg 4^^) from his Beds. win caste 
of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose wanderings 
were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, and 
settled for a time near Kedesh, on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galilee (Conder, Tent-Work, 
ii. 132 ; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 369, note 1). 
According to the narrative of Jg, Sisera in his 
flight after defeat by Barak was invited by Jael to 
take refuge in her husband’s encampment, and was 
there killed by her in his sleep. But Jg fi-***^ is 
shown by the metre to be probably a gloss from 
4^'^, \yhich again appears to relate to a diflerent 
locality from that of 4^^. On the whole it is not 
unlikely that two traditions are blended, and that 
in the original stories the unnamed wife of Heber 
dealt with Jabin in a similar way to that of Jael 
with Sisera. 3. A man of Judah, son (1 Ch 4^^) 
of Mered by his Jeudsh, as distinguished from his 
Egyp., wife. Beyond his genealogy, nothing is 
recorded of him except that he was the ‘ father ’ or 
founder of Soco. 4. A Benjamite and member of 
the family of Elpaal ( 1 Ch 8^'^), which appears to 
have been of pure Heb. blood on both sides, as 
contrasted with its kindred of partially Moabite 
descent (1 Ch 8^ E. W. Moss. 

HEBREW, (nny, nnnj?, D'nnj?).— Ebrew{Shaks. 
I Hen. IV. II. iv. 198; AV 1611 Bt 15 heading): 
Ehreiis (Wycl. 2 Co IH-^) : through Norm, Eehreu, 
Hehrceus, 'E^pdios, Aram, 'ibrai, det. forms, 
^ibrci' ahj'ibrdgah nxp;?, nni;?, Balm. Jiid.-Pal. 

Aram. Gramm, p. 155). The Greeks were thus 
evidently first acq^uainted with the word through 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. If, as may be pre- 
sumed, this was by way of N. Syria and Asia 
Minor, it throws no light on the date at which they 
came personally in touch with the Hebrews. As, 
however, ’B^patos occurs only in later Greek (LXX, 
Pausanias ; v. infra), it is possible that it was 
formed at a time when Aramaic was becoming the 
prevailing language of the Hebrews themselves, 

i. e. c. 300 B.C. 

I. Usage of the Word.— (A) Old Test—^ot in 
P nor, save in Jer 34^- (quot. from Bt 15^^), in 
documents certainly later than 7th cent. B.C., pre- 
sumably because it has no theological or theocratic 
connotation but is purely secular, and ‘Jew’ (wh. 
see) took its place from the 7th cent, onwards. It 
is apparently the oldest designation of the chosen 
people (whether in its primitive use confined to 
them or not, see II. ii.) in contrast to those of 
another race. We thus find it used : i. by others — 
Gn 39‘^* [J^] 4P^ [El, Ex 2^ [E], Egyptians ; 1 S 

4®-^ [EiJ 1319 [J^] 14^1 [JiJ^ 293 [JiJ, Philistines. 

ii. By Jews in addressing others — Gn 40'® [E], 
Egyptians ; Ex 3^® 7'® 9' [all J], words that Moses 
was commanded by God to use to Pharaoh ; 5® [J], 
words so used by Mm ; Jon 1®, by Jonah to the 

* Unless we adopt nitzig’s emendation ‘mice’ 


sailors who were presumably Phoenicians, iii. 
With a contrast to others expressed or clearly 
implied — Gn 14'*^ [‘ Exilic Midrash ’ ? ?], Canaanites 
and Chedorlaomer’s army; 43^- [J-1, Ex iis- 10. is 
[EJ 2^* 1'- [E], Eg^^ptians ; 1 S 13** ’ ^ [ J'J, Philis- 
tines ; 14^' [ J'-], Philistines and, apparently, the 
bulk of Israel that were already with Saul ; Ex 2P 
[‘Bk. of the Covenant’], Dt 15^ Jer 34®*'^ ‘a 
Hebrew slave ’ is contrasted with one of any other 
nationality. 

(B) Apocrypha. — The word does not occur often, 
but the usage is similar, as far as it goes. i. Used 
by others, Jth 12" (Holof ernes, an ‘ As&;^Tiaii’), 14'^ 
(Bagoas, an ‘Assyrian ’J.f ii. By Jews in addi ebb- 
ing others, Jth 10'^ {‘Assyrians’), 2 JMac 7^' 
(Syrians), iii. With a contrast to others expressed 
or clearly implied, 2 Mae 11'^ (Syrians) I 
(Syrians), iv. The Prologue of Sir is s'ightly 
.diflerent, for it is there used distinctly of the 
Hebrew language in contrast to Gieek, the dis- 
covery of the original of Sir show’-mg that Hebrew, 
not Aramaic, was intended. 

(C) JVew Testament . — The phenomena here are 

more difficult. ‘ Hebrews ’ are contrasted with 
‘ Hellenists’ (Ac 6'),§ i.e. those Jews who favoured 
Hellenism and practised Greek customs, and 
therefore, either by preference or by residence 
abroad, usually spoke the Greek language. 
Hebrews would therefore be those who more truly 
answered to the old idea of the people, the more 
conservative members who prided themselves on 
maintaining the old customs, and rejected as far 
as possible tiie insidious influence of Hellenism 
(2 Co 11--*, Ph 3®, though St. Paul was a Jew of 
the Dispersion). In this way it is intelligible how 
‘Hebrew,’ when used of language, may metin 
either Aramaic (Jn 5^ 19'^* 20'® ’E/3patVr£, and 

probably Ac 22' 26'"' ry maXe/vr^) or 

Hebrew proper (Rev 9" 16^® ’B/SpaVcrrfl.ll In other 
words, the evidence now available tends to show 
that the use of ‘Hebrew’ does not refer funda 
mentally to the language, IT but rather to the 
historic position and worth of the nation. It is 
not a linguistic but a national word. Hence 
Josephus*^ can remark that the Heb. say for ‘ red ’ 
ddcaficL {Ant. II. i. 1) and for Pentecost da-apdd 
(A77t. III. X. 6), i.e. pure Aram, (i^’sm, 

II. Original Meaning of the Word.— 
homines tot sententice, for a word that goes back to 
such primitive times readily lends itself tc^uesses 
on the part of those unacquainted with Hebrew, 
or acquainted with it only in its biblical form. 

i. The derivation from Abram (07?^) X+ is of course 
impossible, for Kand F do not readily in terchange,§§ 
and the loss of the final d would be inexplicable. 
At most, the similarity of sound between the 
♦ Klostermann and Budde read ‘a great multitude’ (nn Dj;^). 
t Contrast the use of ‘Israel’ in Jth, when God's mercies are 
spoken of, or when there is no thought of members of another 
nation, e.g. 15^^ . ‘ Jews ’ is apparently not found in Jth. 

t Notice the allusion to victories of the Hebrews of old. 

§ Cf. the truvetyei>yy> at Rome mentioned on one, and 

apparently a second, inscription (see Schurer, HJP n. ii. 24S, 
and Berliner, Geseh. d. Jxiden m Romi. 64. Berlmer, referring 
to Derenbourg, thinks here means Samaritans, but 

surely wrongly). 

II Cf. Prologue to Sirach, mpra. 

^ As Trench, Af'P bynungmS:, § xxxri. 

** Cf A. Meyer, Jem MutteTHpraeke, 1896, p. 40, 
tt In the time of Eusebius, when the distinction between 
‘ Hebrew ’ and * Hellenist ’ was hardly regarded by a Gentile 
Christian, even Philo can be called a Hebrew by birth (to ysvoi 
etvzxttStv ’E,8pet7os rv, HE II. iv. 3). For other examples of 
*E,3yek»7off, Heoroms, being used in the widest national sense, st*e 
Pint. Sympos. iv. qu. 6. 1 ; Pausanias, i. 5, | 6, v. 5, § 2, and 7, 
§ 4, vL 24, § 8, X. 12, § 9 ; Appian, civ 2. 71 • Porphyry, vit. Pyth., 
Leipzig, 1816, p. 22 (if the reading is genuine) ; Tac, Hist v. 2. 

Quid ergo probabilius sit Hebrseos tanquam Heberaeos dictos, 
an tanquam Abrahseos, merito qusentur, Aug.QttoesC.m Gen.% 24 ; 
of. Euseb. PrcBp. Evang. x. 14. 

§§ "OP is represented by nsK in recent Assyrian lexicons 
but this is because there is no differentaal sign for either « <» J 
at the beginning of a syllable. 
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‘Hebrews’ and their most famous ancestor I ‘across the River’ to the Babylonians among 


may liave assisted in limiting the term to them. 

ii. Eb^.r (nny Gn iQ-i - i Ch * * * § 

is a much more plausible explanation. Assuming 
him to be a real peison, it ^\ould be a pationymic, 
used in two forms, (a) Hebrew (nzy), {b) hcnoEber 
(Gn 10-^) ;t cf. bene Lot (Ps SJP), and bene Ist'acl.X 

iii. From "izy as verb or preposition, designating 
the Hebrews as those who have come across, or wdio 
belong properly to the land across, some well- 
known boundary. Euseb. [Prfsp.Eecmg. vii. 8 , xi. 6 ) 
prefers to any other a spiritual interpretation, 
that the Hebrews were those who had passed over 
from the worship of false gods and the pleasures 
of the flesh to the service of the God ot all and 
the life of true wisdom and piety. But this is 
liomiletical, not scien title. Three natural bound- 
aries have been suggested. 

{a) The lied Sea. * Why was Moses to say to 
Pharaoh, The Lord God o? the Hebrews hath met 
wuth us? Because they had crossed over the lied 
Sea' [Exod. H. § 3 middle, by a Rabbin, conceit). 

( 6 ) The Jordan. So Wel'lhausen {hr. u. Jud. 
Gesch. p. 7, 1894), who thinks it w^as given to them 
by their neighbours in Western Palestine after 
they had crossed over. He thinks, ho^vever, that 
in old usage the term was so extended as to in- 
clude the Edomites, with whom the Hebiews Avere 
originally united. Thus ‘Hebrews' w’ould mean 
those who dwelt my, ef. Gn 50^® and often (so 
Stade, Lehrh. § 16; Kautzsch [doubtfully], Heb. 
Gram. § 26). 

(c) Euphrates. ( 1 ) In the sense that the Hebrews 
came from the east of Euphrates to the west, i.e. 
when Abraham crossed it from Haran on the w'ay 
to Canaan. So Origen (in Field’s Hex. on Gn. 
xiv. 13) TrepdT7}S (LXX) Kokelrai 6 ’A/3/)adft, iTctd^ drrd' 
rijs XaXdaliav dLaxepdaas r^v Me(TOTrorap.iav, ffKBev 

ek rd p^prf rQ>v 'K.avo.va.Lm . This was also the refer- 
ence of Augustine’s -word, transflueialis {Queest. 
Gen. § 29), and presumably of Aqiiila’s 7repaLT7)s, 
which Field thinks was formed by him from 
iripar rather than Tfpdw {irepdrios) [to definitely 
correspond to the Hebrew (niyn not 
‘ Hebrew ’ wdll thus, according to this derivation, 
be from nny in the same meaning that it has in 
me’eber lameidhav (1 K 14^^), and perhaps in the 
phrase ^ehre ncthdr (Is 7"®)il (so Hillm. on Gn IP-)* 

(2) In the sense tliat the Hebrews went from west 
to east, the standpoint of the speaker being, that 
is to say, east of Euphrates. So Hommel in the 
Appendix to his Ancient Hebrew Tradition: illus- 
trated by the Monunienis^ 1897 (contrast his earlier 
opinion, p. 258), after comparing Glasei'’s investiga- 
tions of Mincean inscriptions wdtli cuneiform docu- 
ments. He supposes that Ebir ndid {=Eber han- 
nci’hctr of the Bil le, Lbr nakarCm Minman) w’as 
originally the region between Borsippa and Ur, 
i.e. on the west of the lower Euphrates, including 
the adjoining Country of the Sea to the southAvard. 
This is the region, therefore, indicated in Jos 24- 
as the home of Abraham and the Western Semitic 
tribes who trace their origin to him. It was 

* Augustine (see note JJ p. 325) prefers it in Retract, ii. § 10, 
De Civ. xvi. § 3 ; of. Euseb. Proep. Mvang. vii, 6. 

t Sbem is here called 'iny J-’, unless with BaJl 

(Haupt’s OT) is to be considered as an interpolation 

byP. 

X Sayce (Expos. Times, Mar. 1897, p. 258) suggests tha^t'Eber- 
Bab. Ebar, ‘a priest/ If so, and if ‘ Hebrews' be derived from 
it, the paronomasia in 1 S 13*7 (common text) is due to a faulty 
philology. 

§ Furst (Lex. s.v. ’"nay) thinks that ‘ Hebrew ^ was liTrvUed to 
the Israelites by 'eber hanndhar gradually changing into *eber 
hayparden (J ordan). So to J ews m Tip»t<x. was naturally E^istem 
Palestine (Jos. often, e.g. Ant. xrii. ii. 3, cf. ^ip»v rcu 
Mk 10^) and an inhabitant of that province (Jos. SJ 

II. XX. 4). 

Nisibis in Mesopotamia is deffiadbed as being iv vf 
if mfis rij Ttyp^m (Steph. t.u, N/<n^A 


whom Abraham or his forefathers came, and he 
was called Lbri, as belonging to that land 'Eb&r, 
the term travelling with him and his descendants. 
In this Avay Ave can understand that (a) Ebir nCiri 
is used of the countiy west of Euphrates (and even 
of Palestine in an inscription of c. 1100 B.C.); {jS) 
the biblical Eber han-nahdr in, perhaps, all other 
places than 1 K 14^*^ means the same : ( 7 ) 'Eber in 
Nu24-‘* need not mean either the Hebrews (so most 
commentators) or those non-xAssyrian peoples Avho 
lived east of Euphiates (Dilhn.), but a district in 
the north-AA'est of Arabia. 

Upon the eAudence before us this explanation 
appears to some the most satisfactory, f [See, how* 
ever, Margoliouth’s criticism of Hommel in Expos. 
Times, Aug. 1897, p. 5006. Even Sayce {EHH 
p. 8), after mentioning Hommel’s theory, says, ‘ The 
origin and first use of the name (Hebrew) are still 
a matter of doubt ’]. But we should like further 
evidence of the use of such a word as Lbri in the 
inscriptions. Have Ave this ? 

III. Evidence of the Monument.s and In- 
scriptions. — Have Ave any mention in these of 
the Hebrew's byname? Two identifications have 
been proposed. 

i. 'A'pri or 'Epri of the Egyptian monuments has 
been said to be merely an Egyptian transliteration 
of Tbri. This identification has been almost given 
up, but Hommel {loc. cit. p. 259) is disposed to 
regard it not unfavourably, comparing for the 
change of labial the Egj'ptian hurp taken from 
the Canaanite liereh, ‘sword,’ and pointing out 
that, although 800 'Epriu (Egypt, plur. of 'Epri) 
drawTi from the toieign residents of An in the 
east of Goshen Avere employed under Ramses IV. 
long after the Exodus, yet it is possible that 
some of the Israelites remained beliind and mingled 
Avith other foreigners. But the identification is, 
to say the least, very precarious. 

ii. The Khabiri, or Abiri (for Assyriologists 
transliterate the word in both Avays) of the Tel 
el- A mama tablets. They are described in the 
letters of the king of Jerusalem to his suzerain, 
the Pharaoh, c. 1400 B.c. (Hommel), as attacking 
districts and towns in what Ave noiv knoAv as the 
Negeb, the Maritime Plain, and Judah, and, perhaps, 
as even laying siege to Jerusalem itself. The king 
urgently applies for reinforcements, saying, ‘ If 
troops can be sent before the end of tlie year, then 
the territory of my lord the king may yet be 
retained ; hut if no troops arrive it Avill assuredly 
be lost.’ The diflerence in the form of the Avord 
{KhabiH or Abiri and Lhri) matters little, for ‘ the 

* So also the Asshur of this verse may represent the Mintean 
A’shflr, which seems to be a district to the 8 E. of Gaza It 
would then appear to he an earlier form of Shur (Gn 20i). It 
should also be noticed that this wide use of 'JSber explains how 
among' the he-ne ’Eber are found both a western branch in 
S. Arabia of Joktan and other tribes (Gn 1025-30) (j)^ as well as 
an eastern branch round the lower Euphrates in Peleg, the 
direct ancestor of Nahor and Abraham, with subdivisions arising 
in Isaac and Islimael. * Hebrews ’ is not, apparently, so used. 
We may suppose that, even if present in the original documents, 
the Hebrew editors and copyists preferred some less ambiguous 
term. 

t Akin to this explanation is that which derives ‘ Hebrews ’ 
from the Arabic ’eber in the sense of a *• tract along the hanks of 
a river (as the place for passing over), and xecr' that of 

the Euphrates, the whole tract of land stretching from the east 
bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and from the west bank to 
the AraMan Desert (berrtjet el-arah), from which, according to 
the^ Turkish Kamfis and Lex. Geographimm, ii. 232, 233, is 
derived ’Ibri or 'Il/nlm, the name of the Jewish people, as 
[ having come from the land stretching from the hank of the 
Euphrates to tlie Tigris^ (Delitzsch on Is 720). "vv. R, Smith 
(jBne. s.v. ‘Hebrews*) mentions this conjecture, which 

makes Hebrews to be ‘dwellers in a land of rivers,’ adding, 
‘this goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as in Arabia we have 
the district Falag, so named because it is furrowed by waters 
(Sprenger, Geogr. Arab. p. 234). In Doughty (Arabia, Deserta, 
ii. 38) P^aj is rendered ‘Hie splitting of the mountain ’ ; hut the 
two derivations are not contradictory if, as ’t seexua, FiUaJ is a 
mountainous district with many torrenta. 
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Canaanite ‘Ayiii, with which guttural the word ‘Ibri 
comaiences, is elsewhere in the texts repiesented 
by the cuneiform Kh^ and there are analogous 
instances of the abbreviation of an earlier form 
like ‘Abiri into a later form such as ‘Ibri.’’* * * § ** ^ But 
the identification is at present quite uncertain; 
{a) the king appears to be describing an attack 
from the west side of Jordan, whereas tiie Hebrews 
came from the east side j (b) the names of persons 
do not agree with those mentioned in Joshua ; 
(c) the date is much earlier than that which is now 
usually given to the Exodus, 1322 (Lepsius), or 
even 1200 (Petrie). But (a) the first difficulty may 
be fairly met by saying that the letters do not 
necessitate an attack from the west only, that the 
OT account is very brief, the conquest of even 
southern Palestine possibly extending over many 
years, and that much of the south-west country 
may have been taken before the king of Jerusalem 
felt in much danger.! (6) The second difficulty is 
not conclusive, as persons appear to have been 
known under different names, (c) The third 
depends wholly on the accuracy of the date given 
to the Exodus. If this is accepted, the Khahiri 
can be identical with the Hebrews only by some of 
the Hebrews having returned to Palestine before the 
Exodus ; but though tins may be consistent with 
raids having been made, or small detachments 
having separated themselves, the letters imply the 
approach of a large body. Hence, either Khahiri 
has a purely accidental resemblance to ‘Ibri,! or 
the date of the Exodus must be placed much 
earlier. § We cannot as yet say which is right. 

Hebrewess, Hebrew Woman Jer 34^, 

Dt 15 ^ 2 ^ iQ contrast to slaves of other nationalities. 
Ex 11^ 2^ [E], in contrast to Egyptians. 

A. Luktn Williams. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE.—See Language. 
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HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO.— 

i. Aim and Central Idea. 

ii. Method. 

(1) Christ and Prophets. 

(2) Christ and Angels. 

(8) Christ and Moses, 

(4) Christ and Aaron. 

(0) Christ and Melchizedefe. 

iii. Theological Import. 

(1) Chnstologv— («) Incarnation; (5) Earthiv 

Life of Jesus ; (o) State of Humiliation ; {d) 
Christ’s Priesthood, (a) the Melchizedek 
Type, O) the Aaronic Type ; (e) Theory of 
Redemption ; ( f) Christ’s Priesthood in 
Heaven ; (<?) Salvation. 

(2) Fatherhood df God. 

iv. Relation to Philo 

V. Relation to St Paul. 

VI. Was the Author Jew or Gentile? 

vii Jew or Gentile Readers 9 

viii Location of First Readers. 

IX Date 

X. Author 
Liteiature. 

i. AIM AND Central Idea.— T his Epistle is 
one of the most important writings in the NT. 
It contains a distinct type of Christian thought, 
and in that respect may be classed with* the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospel of John, which also contain, each, a dis- 
tinctive conception of the good that came to 
the world through Jesus Christ.. It is in aim 

* Hommel, loc. cit. pp, 156, 231. 

t Or may there have been a temporary and partial attack 
from the south early in the wanderings, such as Nu 211-3 perhaps 
indicates ’ Jg 116-21 may possibly refer to the same time. 

X So Hommel, who identifies the Khahiri with those after 
whom Hebron was called (JgUO). He thinks it is properly 
identical with Kheber in Gn 46n, and represents part of the 
tribe of Asher who came into Palestine before the other 
Hebrews {loc. cit. p. 236). 

§ Professor 0 IT {Expositor^ March 1897) argues strenuously 
for the first years of Amenhotep ii., fi.c, 1449-1423. 

** Copyright^ 1899 , 6 , 


and method an apologetic writing, intended to 
help certain Ciiribtiaiiis, who bad no true insight 
into the nature and worth of the Christian le- 
ligion, to reach a better understanding of its 
excellence, and so to fortify them against tempta- 
tions to apostasy. But the apologetic argument 
rests on a very definite theological position. 
The author has a very clear idea of the nature, 
and a very high estimate of the value, of Chris- 
tianity, He attaches to it the value of the perfect 
and therefore the final religion, and he assigns to 
it this value because he regards it as the religion 
of /ree, unrestricted access to Gad. This is the 
central dogmatic thought of the l^pistle, as in- 
dicated in where Christianity is by implica- 
tion set forth as the religion of the better hope 
through which we draw nigh unto God. No re- 
ligion, in the writer’s judgment, can be satis- 
factory which does not establish intimate relations 
between God and man. Herein, for him, lies the 
great inferiority of Leviticalism in comparison with 
Christianity. He conceives of Leviticalism as a 
religion which kept men at an awful distance, 
and the veil between the holy and the most holy 
place is in his view the symbol of that radical 
detect. It is self-evident to him that a religious 
system which shuts God up in a dark inaccessible 
shrine cannot be the perfect form of religion. It 
must eventually give way to a better. Christianity 
is that better religion. It knows of no veil, and 
no inaccessible holy place. Christ is not only a 
High Priest, but a forerunner^ irp68pofws : where 
He goes, though it be into the very presence of 
God, all believers in Him may follow. 

ii. Method —This is the radical contrast between 
Christianity and Leviticalism. This central con- 
trast, however, is suggestive of many others, and 
the method adopted by the writer in the prose- 
cution of his apologetic aim is to exhibit in detail 
the points in which the religion of the NT is 
superior to that described in the books of Moses. 
His idea of Christianity is that it is the best 
possible religion ; but what he sets himself to prove 
is that it is better than the Levitical religion. It 
IS not difficult, however, to read betw'een the lines, 
and to see behind the apologetic better the dog- 
matic best. 

The comparison of the two religions runs through 
the whole theoretic part of the Epistle from to 
10^8. It begins at the circumference and ends ar 
the centre. The central truth is the priestly 
performance of Christ by which we are brought 
into filial relations with God. But the compari- 
son begins with the agents of revelation., and pro- 
ceeds from that starting-point to compare the 
agents of redemption. Under each of these two 
categories two sets of agents are ascribed to the 
old religion; prophets and angels under the head 
of revelation, and Moses and Aaron under the 
head of redemption. Thus there are four separate 
comparisons to be made— (1) between Christ and 
prophets, (2) between Christ and angels, (3) be- 
tween Christ and Moses, (4) between Christ and 
Aaron. The first is made in 1^-^ the second in 
14-14^ the third in and the fourth in 8^-9-®. 

(1) Christ and Prophets . — ^The contrast is least 
emphatic in reference to the prophets, as they might 
be looked on as belonging in spirit to the new 
dispensation rather than to the old Levitical one. 
But there is a latent antithesis here also, traceable 
in the words carefully selected to describe pro- 
phetic revelation, — xoXu/zepws, TroXvrpdTrcos. These 
adverbs convey the idea that the ancient revelation 
was fragmentary (in many parts) and tropical (in 
many modes) ; and it is implied, though not ex- 
pressly stated, that the revelation made by Christ 
was free from both defect's — complete and real, 
and therefore final. All this is in effect said by 
Charles Scribner^s Eom 
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tlie phrase iv used to describe the agent of the 
Christian revelation. In the end of the days God 
spake to men by one having the standing of a son. 
A son knows all that is in a Father’s mind ; when 
He has spoken there is nothing more to be said. 

(2) Christ and Angels. — We are apt to think that 

the second comparison, that between Chiist and 
angels, might have been dispensed with. But the 
author was writing for the benetit of Jews (this, 
in the meantime, may be assumed ; it is the im- 
pression one naturally first takes from the book), 
and angels held a prominent place in conteinporaiy 
Jewish religious thought. To them was assigned 
the function of executors of God's will in the 
natural world, and also that of intermediaries 
between and Israel in the law'giving. The 
law was a word spoken by angels (2-^, cf. Ac 7^^, i 
Gal Therefore, whatever the writer’s own 

thoughts might be as to the position of angels in ! 
the universe and in the history of revelation, he 
was under the necessity of deferring to current i 
opinion and speaking of them as rivals to Christ, ; 
Therefore his second thesis is : Christ better than i 
angels, his proof consisting of a mosaic of OT 
texts which bring out a threefold contrast : Christ 
to angels as son to servants, as king to subjects, 
as creator to creatures. The conclusion is that 
the essential function of angels is to serve. They 
are ministering spirits— all of them, even the 
highest archangel— to God, to Christ, even to 
Christians — ‘sent forth for service to those who 
are about to inherit salvation’ (1^^). 

(3) Christ and Closes, — ^For Moses the writer had 
a much deeper respect than for angels, whose r61e 
he probably conceived to be greatly inflated in 
Jewish theology. Moses was a great historic 
reality, whose functions in behalf of Israel at the 
creative epoch of her history he was not tempted 
to disparage. Bat even Moses occupied a place 
of subordination compared to Jesus, and he does 
not hesitate to point the fact out, contriving, how- 
ever, to do so in a manner that could not wound 
Jewish susceptibilities. He knows how to praise 
Moses while yet giving him the second place. 
Faithful in all God’s house, on God’s own testi- 
mony, yet faithful only as a servant. But Christ 
was faithful as a son. 

(4) Christ and Aaron. — While the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Moses is despatched in a few 
sentences, that between Christ and Aaron mns 
through two chapters. This is not due to the 
writer having a higher esteem for Aaron than 
for Moses. The reverse was the fact. While for 
his mind Moses was probably one of the world’s 
greatest men, and the Exodus one of the great 
heroic achievements of human history, the char- 
acter and functions of the first high priest of Israel 
seem to have inspired him with only moderate 
respect. All that elaborate ritual on the great 
Day of Atonement, in which the high priest played 
the principal part, seemed to him much ado about 
nothing. For the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin. How poor that Levitical sacri- 
ficial system compared with the one sacrifice of 
Christ, who by an eternal spirit offered Himself 
to God! But why, then, make the comparison, 
and at such length ? Because he is writing for 
people who think Aaron a very august figure, and 
his sacerdotal service one of very great import- 
ance ; and because his apologetic method requires 
him to use Aaron as a type whereby to convey 
to ill-instructed Hebrew Christians some rudi- 
mentary ideas as to the nature of Christ’s sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(5) Christ and Melchizedeh — One other OT per- 
sonage is brought upon the stage in the course of 
the ZTgnm&a.tr-~Melchizedeh. He is introduced, 
however, not for the purpose of contrast, but to aid 
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in the embodiment of the writer’s lofty conception 
of Christ’s priestly function. His thesis here is 
not, Christ greater than Melchizedek, but, Christ 
like Melchizedek. His use of this historic figure 
also serves an apologetic purpose, but in a difiereiit 
way. He had a difficulty to meet in connexion 
wnth the doctrine that Christ was a priest. J esus 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi. That vras 
an insurmountable obstacle to the recognition of 
Him as a priest for law-ridden minds. How, then, 
does the writer deal wnth it ? In effect thus ; ‘ I 
know quite well that Jesus could not be a priest 
on earth, i.e. one of the only class of priests you 
Jews are acquainted with, because He did not 
belong to the tribe whence the priests are taken. 
But the Heb. oracles know of another priesthood 
besides the Levitical, whereof they make honourable 
mention— that of Melchizedek, priest of the Most 
High God. It was a more ancient priesthood 
than that of Aaron. Do you reply : yes, ancient 
enough, but rude, suitable only for primitive tunes, 
and, of course, superseded by a regularly estab- 
lished sacerdotal class, like that of Aaron and liis 
family ? I say, not so, for in a psalm later than 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood, and 
recognized by you all as Messianic, the Melcliize- 
dek priesthood is referred to as if it were the 
ideally perfect type. “A priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek,” The Christ is to be a priest 
after this ideal type. And He is appointed by an 
oath of God which implies that it is an appoint- 
ment of unique importance. And God declares 
that He will not repent of the appointment, which 
teaches by implication that God has repented of 
another kind of priesthood, and that it will pass 
away, and that the new priesthood will be of such 
excellence that it will never need to pass away.’ 
We have here an apologetic use of the ancient 
priesthood of the king of Salem, analogous to that 
made by the Apostle Paul of the promise given to 
Abraham long before the era of the lawgiving. 

iii. THEOLOGICAL IMPORT.— This rapid sketch 
may suffice to give some idea of the drift of this 
Epistle on its apologetic side. But our main 
concern is with its positive theological significance, 
to which we now turn. 

It is important for a true appreciation of the 
theological ideas of the Epistle to keep steadily 
before us its central conception of Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion, both perfect and final 
because it brings men really nigh to God. All re- 
ligions aim at this, Leviticalism included. Isfever- 
tlieless, it had a veil dividing the tabernacle into 
two compartments, and a most holy place into 
which no man might go save the high priest, and 
he only once a year, and then only with due pre- 
cautions. Christianity is the one religion that has 
really solved the problem. In the language of the 
Epistle it perfects the worshipper as pertaining 
to the conscience (9®), or purges his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. It 
really takes away sin (10*), so that believers in 
Jesus can draw near with true heart and full assur- 
ance of faith to the very presence of God (10'^^). 
There can never be any reason for superseding 
such a religion. Therefore Christianity is eternal. 
The epithet ‘eternal’ is applied many times to 
the Christian religion and all that belongs to it. 
We read of an ‘ eternal salvation ’ (5^), an ‘ eternal 
redemption ’ (O^^), an ‘ eternal spirit ’ (9^^), an ‘ eter- 
nal inheritance’ (9^®), and an ‘eternal covenant’ 
( 1320 ), ig clear from such iteration that the 
thought of the perennial, because perfect, absolute 
character of Christianity is not incidental and sub- 
I ordinate, but fundamental in the author’s system. 
It dominates his mind and affects his manner of 
vievring everything belonging to the Christian 
faith. As it is absolute, perfect, the ideal realized, 
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so are all the personalities and functions connected 
with it. The Christian revelation is the ideal 
realized in that department. It is God’s final, 
because full complete word to men, to which 
nothing needs to be added. The Person by whom 
God spoke that last word is perfect in Himself, 
and in His functions as Revealer and Redeemer. 
His sacrifice is perfect, and possesses eternal validity 
and value. 

(1) CllRTSTOLOGY , — This general statement pre- 
pares us to find in the Epistle a very exalted con- 
ception of Christ, The first thought about Him to 
winch we are introduced, in the very first sentence, 
is that He stands to God in the relation of Son 

It is observable that, in all the four com- 
parisons already referred to, the superiority of 
Jesus Christ is made to rest on the foundation 
of His Sonship. That is why He is greater than j 
the prophets as the agent of revelation. The Son- 
ship of itself guarantees a perfect, therefore final, I 
revelation. The reason is that Sonship involves ' 
likeness and intimacy. To know the Son is to 
know the Father, and the Son knows all that is 
in the Father’s mind. In like manner the superi- 
ority of Christ to angels is made to rest, on His 
Sonship. The Son is begotten ; angels, with all 
other creatures, are made ; the Son as the heir of 
His Father is destined to sit on a throne and be 
an object of homage to the universe, angels not 
excei)ted. Therefore His word, as the Revealer, 
claims more attention than that spoken by angels, 
with whatever solemn accompaniments, on Sinai. 
So also Sonship raises Christ above Moses, however 
great liis character, and however epoch-making his 
function as the Leader of the Exodus and the 
organizer of a horde of slaves into a nation. Moses 
was the greatest in God’s house, yet only greatest 
among servants ; Christ is not only greater, but 
belongs to another category, that of Son. Finally, 
Sonship is the ground of Christ’s incomparable 
superiority to Aaron. Aaron, though an import- 
ant personage within the Levitical system, was 
after all but a sacerdotal drudge, ever performing 
ceremonies which had no real value : ‘ daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentime the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sin ’ (lO^i). But our 
great High Priest is Jesus the Son of God (4^*^), 
who, as a Son, learned obedience through suffering 
(5®), and who after His Passion, voluntarily en- 
dured, was, as the Son, ‘ consecrated for evermore ’ 
( 7 ^ 8 ). 

These contrasts compel a lofty conception of 
Christ’s Person as the Son of God. Sonship taken 
in a diluted sense will not bear the argumentative 
stress laid on it. Sonship must be taken in a 
unique sense, not in a sense common to Christ 
with men and angels, or even in a sense applicable 
only to the great epoch-making characters of his- 
tory, the heroes of the human race. Why should 
Sonship make Christ greater than the prophets 
as agents of revelation, unless it be of such a 
character as to involve absolute likeness of nature 
and perfectly intimate ' fellowship ? We know 
what the author of the Fourth Gospel means 
when he says, ‘ No man hath seen God at any 
time : the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’ The author 
of our Epistle must mean something similar when 
he makes Sonship the ground of Christ’s ability 
to speak tbe final satisfying word of God to men. 
And he shows that he does, and that he desires 
his readers to put the greatest fulness of meaning 
into the expression iu Hy by the comment he 
immediately goes on to make, wherein he gives, 
at the outset, a statement of his Christological 
position. In this statement he represents the Son 
as made by God the heir of all things, an attribute 
arising naturally out of the relation of Sonship, 


especially as the Son is the first-begotten (x/swriS- 
TOKosj 1*^). Further, the Heir of all is represented 
as the Maker of all — by Him God made the ages 
(roi/s aiCavaY) or worlds. Tiiis implies pre-existence, 
or rather, seeing no reference has yet been made 
to an earthly state, ancient existence. It takes 
us back to the ‘beginning’ spoken of in Gn 
and in Jii to the primitive era of world-making. 
It gives to the Son the position assigned to the 
Logos ill the system of Philo, that of God’s agent 
in the universe, the statement being supplemented 
and completed by the added clause In P : ‘ bearing 
all things by the word of his power.’ The Son 
thus appears acting for God in tbe creation and 
preservation of the w'^orld. To all intents and 
purposes this means that the Son is a Divine 
Being, the active Deity of the universe. The 
presumption is that He is an Eternal Being, a 
parte ante as He is a parte 'post, a Son from eternity 
as well as for evermore (7*-®), though the function 
of w^orld-making implies strictly only antecedence 
to the things made.’*" 

The eternal being of the Son is more clearly 
implied in the phrase following, wherein the Son 
is called the radiance of the glory and the exact 
image of the essence of God (dTratjyaa-ixa r^s 56^t7s 
Kai xo,po-KT7]p rijs VTroa-rdareojs a^roG). There might 
be a time when God was without a world, but 
there never was a time when God was without 
glory. It is the nature of that glory to manifest 
itself ; like the sun it must shine, and the shining 
is eternal as the glory. The Son of God is the 
shining of His glory, and therefore eternal as the 
glory. Probably, however, the aim of the writer 
in using these remarkable expressions is not so 
much to declare the eternal being of the Son, 
as to indicate His supreme qualification for the 
function of fully revealing God. Who so fit to 
make God known as one who is related to Him 
as the sun’s rays to tbe sun, and who resembles 
Him as the image impressed on wax resembles the 
seal V His word will be as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and he may 
say of Himself, ‘ He that bath seen me bath seen 
the Father.’ The precise theological significance 
of these phrases cannot easily be determined ; or 
rather, one should say, it is doubtful if they 
possess any such significance. They do not ab- 
solutely exclude Sabellianism or Arianism. The 
Sabellians laid stress on the term dTraijja<T(j.a, as 
suggesting the idea of a model manifestation 
rather than of a distinct personality. The Arians, 
oil the other hand, emphasized the term 
as implying a position of subordination and de- 
pendence for the Son in relation to the Father. 
The orthodox, on their side, maintained that, by 
the combination of the two, both errors were 
excluded — the former phrase implying identity 
of nature, so excluding Arianism; the latter im- 
plying independent personality, so excluding 
Sabellianism. 

The final clause of the Christological statement 
represents the Son as taking His seat ‘on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’ It is the 
place which befits one whose position and functions 
in the universe are such as previously described. 
The dignity answers to His nature as the Son, and 
to His vocation as the maker and sustainer of 
worlds. The language is grand and solemn, and 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
Son’s place is the highest possible beside that of 
God. It may indeed be said that to place tbe Son 
beside God is not to make Him God.t Formally 
the distinction may be valid, but it cannot prevent 
the inference to Deity being drawn. He who 

’►Men^ig-oz, La Thiologie de L'' Entire ctwcr I/ebrst^, finds in 
the Epistle only an Arian Christology, vide ch. i. on Ze Christ 

t So, in effect, Men^g^oz, p. 87. 
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sittetli at tlie right hand of God is God for all who 
helieve in His exaltation. This exaltation, though 
only what corresponds to the nature of the 
exalted One, is a new event in His history. It 
takes place after He has performed a signal 
service tor men, referred to in the words ‘ when he 
had purged our sins.’ It is from this phrase 
only, so far as the person is concerned, that we 
learn that the ‘Son’ ever had a place in the 
history of this earth. He might have done all 
that is ascribed to Him, even spoken the final 
word of God, without being man. His word, like 
the law, might be that of an angel, spoken Iroin 
heaven. But purging sin is a sacerdotal act, a 
function nowhere ascribed to angels, but only to 
men. That the purification was performed by one 
in the likeness of men would be very evident if 
the words ‘ by himself ’ (5i eavrov) were part of the 
text. But that great thought, untainiliar to the 
first readers though commonplace to us, would 
not he introduced by so skilful a writer till it had 
been caretully prepared for. The ‘ Son,’ then, 
w^as man when He performed for us men a priest’s 
part, how, remains to be seen, and it was after He 
had done this that He took His place at the right 
hand of Divine Majesty. 

(«) Incarnation . — The ‘Son’ became mKn, This 
momentous event is alluded to in various places 
and in diverse forms of language ; now in terms 
borrowed iroin the Psalter as being made a little 
lowe-* than the angels (2^), now as becoming par- 
taker of blood and fiesli (2^'^), and at another time 
by the very general expression ‘ in the days of 
his flesh’ (5"). Under what precise conditions the 
Son entered humanity, whether, e.y., by ordi- 
nary generation or otherwise, is nowhere in- 
dicated. I'he term ‘children’ applied to men in 
and the expression ‘ likewise ’ (TrapaTrXTja-iajs) 
applied to the Son’s becoming a participant in 
human nature, may justify the inference that the 
author conceives of Him as being born, and pass- 
ing from childhood to manhood. This would 
scarcely be worth remarking, were it not that iu 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel these details are 
left doubtful. There the Logos simply becomes 
flesh, and dwells for a season among men. 

(b) Earthly Life of Jesus . — What knowledge our 
author had of the earthly history of the Son, 
whether, e.g., he was acquainted with the evan- 
gelic tradition as embodied, say, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, does not clearly appear. He certainly 
knew more than, after a cursory perusal of the 
Epistle, we might think. He knew of the tempta- 
tions of Jesus 4^®), of the scope that His 
earthly experience afforded for the exercise of 
faith (12-), of His agony in the garden (5^), of the 
opposition He endured at the hands of the evil, 
or ignorant, prejudiced men (12^), of His gentle 
bearing towards the erring (5-), ot His work as a 
preacher of the good tidings (2-^), of His being 
surrounded by a band of companions who after- 
wards became a source of valuable and trustworthy 
information concerning the words of the Master 
(2®), Of course, one who knew so much had the 
means of knowing more. In his description of the 
agony he seems to indicate knowledge of par- 
ticulars not reported in the Gospels, when he repre- 
sents Jesus as offering up prayers ‘with strong 
crying and tears,’ though it has been suggested 
that he borrowed this part of the picture from 
Fs 22^** 

(c) JTie State of Humiliation . — ^Be this as it may, 
one thing is certain, the writer has a magnifi- 
cent conception of the moral significance of the 
earthly life of the Son as a whole j of the historic 
career of Him whose human name * Jesus ’ he for 

* So Ton Soden, m Theotogi^che AhhcmJLlwn^mhf Carl voa 
WeizsSeker g-ewidmet, p. 119. 
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the first time introduces in 2®. He perceives 
clearly the pathos of that life, the humiliation and 
the glory in the humiliation. It may be, as has 
been said, that it is the exalted Jesus he has con- 
stantly in his eye, but lie never forgets that the 
exalted One passed heroically through a severe 
curriculum ot temptation and suffering, wdiich 
awakens in his mind, as he contemplates it, 
admiration and love. There is no trace in his 
pages of the tendency, very perceptible in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, to tone down those elements in 
Christ’s experience which might be thought out 
of keeping with the image of the exalted Lord as 
it presented itself to the eye of faith. [Compare 
St. Luke’s report ot the agony m the garden 
(leaving out the unautlientic verses, 22-^® with 
the brief but strong statement on the same subject 
in this Epistle]. He was not without temptation 
to follow this policy, arising out of the state of 
feeling prevailing in the community of believers 
for whose benefit he wrote. Their conceptions of 
the Christian religion seem to have been crude, 
ignorant, and superficial all along the line. They 
did not yet understand even the first principles of 
Christian belief (5^^). The best clue to the nature 
of their deficiencies in Christian knowledge is to 
note the things emphasized and reiterated by theii 
instructor. One of these things is the h^imiliation 
of Christ. That, therefore, was one of their 
stumbling-blocks. If the Son was so great as you 
say, how could He be tempted, and suffer death, 
and death in such an ignniniiiious form ? Such 
was one of their perplexities. One writing to a 
community in this state of mind was tempted to 
throw a veil over the indignities of the Saviour’s 
life ; to pass over in silence this, to understate 
that. But there is neither silence nor under- 
statement. ‘ In all points tempted like as we are ’ 
(413) . c prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears’ (5') ; ‘ though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(5®); ‘endured the cross, despising the shame ’ (12^); 
‘endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself’ (12®). This depicting in dark colours of 
the tragic humiliating side of Christ’s earthly ex- 
perience means much. It means, for one thing, 
that the writer sees in that aspect nothing to hide 
or be ashamed of ; rather something to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for. He beholds glory in the 
humiliation, honour in the shame, contemporary 
honour, not merely honour following and com- 
pensating, in a state of exaltation. It means, 
further, that he does not despair of getting his 
readers to see this also. At least he is determined 
to try, because he knows that, until they see it, 
their faith is unintelligent, and their Christian 
standing very insecure. 

Its Eationale . — The main contribution towards 
this object is to be found in ch. 23-i8^ The leading 
purpose of this very important section, crammed 
full with deep weighty thoughts, is to set forth 
the rationale of the earthly humiliation of’ Christ. 
And the drift of it is : a glory in the linmiliation. 
On this theme three possible positions may be 
taken up — (1) the glory of the Son and the 
humiliation of Jesus incompatible, the position of 
unbelief ; (2) the humiliation a temporary veiling 
of the glory compensated for by subsequent re- 
sumption of glory, the common position of average 
Christian belief ; (3) the humiliation itself glorious 
when seen in the light of its aim and result, the 
position of enlightened faith. 4Uie writer of our 
Epistle occupies this highest position, his readers 
not being far from the lowest. He holds the 
humiliation itself to he glorious, and worthy of 
God the first cause and last end of all, profitable to 
Chidst Himself, and full of benefit to us. It be- 
canu God, he teaches, to subject His Son Jesus to 
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suffering (2^^). Tt profited Jesus by perfecting 
Hun for His office as Captain of Salvation, de- 
veloping in His character the virtues of patience 
and sympathy, which are necessary to efficient 
captaincy (2^^ It is beneficial to us, lor we 

have in Jesus one of whose interest we can he 
assured, and to whom we can always come with 
confidence that He will grant us seasonable 
succour (4^®). Such, in brief, is our author’s 
splendid theodicy, his demonstration of the moral 
fitness of Christ’s tragic experience. In the light 
of it we can have no clonbt as to what he means 
when in ch. 2''^ he speaks of Jesus as ‘ crowned 
with glory and honour, that he, by the grace of 
God, should taste death for every man ’ He means 
just what he plainly says, that God showed His 
favour to His tSon in appointing Him to an office 
in connexion with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and tiiat, in the very act of tasting 
death as Captain of Salvation, the Son was 
crowned with glory and honour. These things 
are true ; they are also relevant to the situation. 
Ho one has really mastered the problem presented 
in the antinomy between glory and humiliation 
till he has got insight into their truth, and 
thorough mastery was what the writer possessed 
and aimed at for his readers. There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding his words. The difficulty 
felt by most interpreters arises from tlieir un- 
willingness to credit him with clear insight into 
the moral order of the world. Such insight they 
appear to think beyond the reach of any writer in 
the first Christian century, even though inspired. 

{(1) ChrisVs Priesthood. — Passing from the subject 
of Christ’s person to His priestly function, the 
subject may be introduced with the remark that 
the' writer takes advantage of any means that 
offers itself of making intelligible to bis readers 
the suffering experience of Christ. He is glad to 
be able to shov/ them from any point of view that 
it behoved Jesus to die. Sometimes his lines of 
thought are remote enough from any recognized 
theories of atonement, as when he bases the thesis 
that Jesus had to die once only on the analogy of 
general human experience (9-' ^8^. The reason 
which he assigns in the same context for Christ’s 
dying once^ viz. that a testator must die before his 
will can come into effect, is also peculiar, inasmuch, 
as it is enough that a testator die anyhow, it is 
nowise necessary that his death should be of a 
sacrificial character. One wonders at the intro- 
duction of so elementary and inferior a view close 
upon the grand conception contained in 9^^ ; and 
all the more when it is observed that in order to 
get a chance of introducing it he has to take 
advantage of the double meaning of diaBTfiKT), as 
signifying at once an alliance or covenant and a 
testament. In the case of a covenant there is no 
necessity for the death of either party, therefore 
after the word has been used in the sense of a 
covenant in 9^^ it is employed in the other sense 
without any apology. The reason for this must 
be found in the ignorance of the first readers. 
They had, it must be supposed, no understanding 
of the rationale of Christ’s death from any point 
of view, and therefore their instructor felt that it 
was a point gained if he could assign any reason 
for that death level to their understanding. It is 
essential to our understanding of the Epistle that 
this state of ignorance in the first readers be con- 
stantly borne in mind. If we come to it, as some 
interpreters do, with the assumption that the 
whole doctrine of the atonement was familiar to 
the persons addressed, and that in all that the writer 
says on the subject of Christ’s priestly work he is 
simply repeating commonplaces, we incapacitate 
ourselves for attaining any true insight into its 
meaning. The truth is, he is writing to persons 
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who do not know the alphabet of the subject, and 
the problem for him is to get into their dull minds 
by any means the idea: Jesus, though the Christ, 
the Son of God, must die. For tins purpose several 
lines of thought are pressed into the service : Jesus 
must die, as all men die, once ; He must die, as 
a testator dies before his heirs enter into posses- 
sion of his inheritance ; He must die for His own 
advantage as the Captain of Salvation, becau.s^ He 
could not be a good fit captain unless He were 
perfected by suftering ; He must die as a p'.Iest, 
not indeed as a priest after the type of Aaron, 
who offered animals as sacrificial victims, but ao a 
priest of a higher order, that of Melcliizedek. 

(a) The Melchizedek Type. — The excursus about 
Melchizedek in ch. 7 is of essential importance 
to the author’s doctrine of Christ’s priesthood. It 
were an entire mistake to regard it as a discussion 
on a curious topic in theology on which the writer 
happened to have some pet ideas. In that case 
the complaint he makes of the dulness of those to 
whom he writes is altogether unjustifiable. A 
man may be a good Christian, and yet remain 
ignorant, or even Incapable of understanding an 
abstruse tlieologoumenon on the Melchizedek 
priesthood. The question at issue is really tlie 
fundarnf^ntal one : was Christ in any sense a priest ? 
The w_ Iter’s conviction is that the priesthood of 
Christ is not understood in its reality and worth, 
unless it be seen to be of the Melchizedek type. 

In ch. 51 ^ the author indicates the programme of 
his discussion on the priesthood of Christ in these 
words: an High Priest, after the order of J/ef- 
chitedek. His plan is to employ two types of 
priesthood to indicate its nature — the order of 
Aaron, and the order of Melchizedek. His pur- 
pose is not, as some have imagined, to teach that 
Christ occupied in succession two priestly offices, 
one like that of Aaron, another like that of Mel- 
chizedek, the former on earth, the latter in heaven. 
His intention is rather to utilize the Aaronic 
priesthood to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
piiestly functions, and the Melchizedek priest- 
hood to set forth their ideal icorth and eternal 
validity. The two aspects are taken up in the 
inverse order to that in wdiich they are named in 
tlie programme: first, a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek (ch. 7) ; second, a high priest after the 
order of Aaron (chs. 8. 9). 

Every order or species has its characteristic 
notes or marks ; therefore the first thing to be 
done is to determine the marks of the Melchizedek 
‘order.’ To this task the writer addresses him- 
self in ch, which contains a summary of the 
facts about Melchizedek as stated in Gn 
with a commentary pointing out their religious 
significance, and extracting from the facts the 
desired marks of the type. To make the facts 
serve his purpose the writer finds it necessary to 
attach importance, not merely to what is said of 
Melchizedek, hut to what is not said, — to the 
silences as well as to the utterances of history ; also 
to give ideal meaning to the names occurring in 
the stoi*y. This method of interpretation may 
seem vicious. We may call it allegorical, or 
allege that it is borrowed from Philo ; the im- 
portant thing to note is that it is his method. By 
this way he reaches what he is in quest of — the 
notes of the type. These are, in all, five. Taking 
them in the order in which they are referred to in 
the commentary, they are these : the Melchizedek 
type of priesthood is, first, a royal priesthood {king 
of righteousness); second, a righteous priesthood 
(king of righteousness); third, a priesthood pro- 
motive of peace, or exercised in the country of 
peace (king of Salem =kiiig of peace); fourth, a 
personal, not an inherited dignity (without father^ 
without mother, ie. so far as the record is eon 
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cerned) ; fiftli, it is an eterml priesthood (without 
beginning of days or end of life — so far as the 
record is concerned). The first four may be con- 
ceived as standing to the fifth in the relation of 
cause to effect. Because the priesthood in question 
possesses these characteristics, it is eternal. 

Observe, now, what the writer is really doing in 
making this ingenious commentary on the brief 
narrative in Genesis. He is trying to fix the 
characters of an ideal priesthood. He is solving 
the problem, What is the highest conceivable type 
or kind of priesthood ? He might have adopted the 
method of philosophic speculation for the purpose, 
instead of the method of interpreting an OT text. 
The question may be asked, Does the latter method 
fully serve the purpose — give us all the essential 
features of the ideal ? To answer it, one must have 
in one’s mind a conception of the ideal. Now, with- 
out hesitation one would say that these things at 
least must enter into the idea of a priesthood of 
the highest order. The priest must be reaWj not 
ritually, holy ; he must not be a mere saceidotal 
drudge, but one whose priestly ministry is a course 
of gracious condescension — 7*oyal priest ; he must 
be one who, by his personal worth and official 
acts, can establish a reign (jt righteousness, peace, 
and perfect fellowship between man and God; 
finally, • he must be one who ever liveth, whose 
priesthood does not pass from him to another, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

But what about sacrifice, the most essential 
feature, one would say, in the vocation of a priest ? 
We observe that in the close of the Melchizedek 
excursus, in a description of the ideal priest, 
which seems intended to supplement and complete 
the definition of the Melchizedek type, it is said 
that the ideal priest does not need to repeat 
sacrifice Bat there is a previous question: 

does he offer sacrifice at all, and what is his sacri- 
fice ? By the method of laying stress on the 
silences, one would say that in the Melchizedek 
type there is no sacrifice at all, no mention being 
made of such in the history. If this were so, then 
it would seem to follow that precisely the most 
vital feature in the priestly office of Christ — the 
sacrificial offering of jffhnse?/'— lay outside the 
type, as something sui generis, having nothing 
analogous to it either in the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek or in that of Aaron. That would be a 
serious fiaw in the writer’s apologetic argument, 
too serious for him to have overlooked it. We 
must look more closely to see whether self-sacrifice 
be not immanent in the other characteristics of 
the ideal priest. We start from the statement that 
the ideal priest needs not to repeat sacrifice, like 
the high priests of Israel (7-0- VVhy so ? Because 
of the other characteristics, e.specially that pointed 
at by the epithets holy, harmless, undefiled, 
which unfold the contents of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Because the ideal priest is holy (5a-ios) in 
relation to God, benevolent (^Kaxos) towards men, 
and free from any fault that might disqualify for 
priestly functions (djuiavros), therefore he needs 
not to repeat sacrifice. But for the same reason 
he must offer one sacrifice, himself. One who 
answers to the description king of righteousness^ 
one who realizes in his character the ethical ideal, 
cannot escape the sacrifice of himself in this 
world. That is not said, but surely it must 
have been in the writer’s mind. It was self- 
evident to him that one who had all the other 
characteristics of the Melchizedek type must have 
this one also, that he was ready to lay down his 
life for righteousness, equally so that he would be 
called on to do this, living as a holy one in an unholy 
world. 

The self-sacrifice of the ideal priest, the priest 
after the Melchizedek type, can be reached by 
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another line of deduction, viz, from the 7*oyal 
character of the type. The ideal priest is not 
a legal drudge, hut a king who graciously con- 
descends. Carry out the idea of condescension 
to its utmost limit and it will yield the result 
of a life laid down for others : this is the ne plus 
ultra of condescension and voluntary sacerdotal 
service, and the requirements of the ideal cannot 
be satisfied with anything short of it. ‘ The Son 
of IVIan came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for the 
many ’ ‘ Who loved me, and gave himself for me.’ 

It is obvious that in these thoughts we pass out 
of the region of the ritual into the ethical, and 
are dealing with a kind of sacrifice of entirely 
different character and of incomparably greater 
value than those pertaining to sacrifices of Leviti- 
cal victims. But to this there will be occasion 
to refer at a later stage. Meantime it remains 
to indicate the use made of the Aaronic priest- 
hood in the exposition of the priestly office of 
Christ. 

(i3) T'he Aai'onic Type. — The chief use is that of 
a foil. The burden of the section, chs. is: 

the priestly ministry of Christ immeasurably 
superior to that of Aaron. The riibic of the 
whole passage Is: the moi'e excellent ministry. 
But as comparison can he made only between 
things having a certain resemblance, eulogy runs 
along the line of parallelism. Superiority is estab- 
lished on a basis of similitude. The points of 
resemblance are very general. Common to both 
is sacrifice., a sanctuary where sacrifice is offered, 
and a grand representative ceremonial in which 
the two systems culminate. The first point is 
briefly noticed in 8^. Every high priest is ap- 
pointed to offer sacrifice, therefore this man (Jesus) 
must also have something to offer. The vague 
statement is meant to provoke thought in dull 
Heb. readers. ‘ This man, if He be a priest, must 
have something to offer. What can it be ? He 
has indicated what it is already — Himself’ (7-^), 
but he knows they have not grasped it, and he 
provokes them to reflection : ‘ What can it he ? 
Not bulls and goats, of course ; what then ? ’ The 
second topic, the two sanctuaries, is handled at 
greater length (9^-^ ^i). The construction and fur- 
niture of the Levitical tabernacle are minutely 
described, not, however, in an antiquarian spirit, 
but with a definite apologetic aim. The salient 
points in the description are the division of the 
sanctuary into two compartments separated by 
a veil, and the peculiar manner in which the 
location of the altar of incense (OvyiarifipLov) is 
indicated. Of course it is the altar of incense 
that is meant ; there should never have been any 
doubt about that. And it is represented as be- 
longing to (not physically within) the Holy of 
Holies. The phrase is; the Holy of Holies hav- 
ing the golden altar of incense. The meaning is: 
that altar, though standing without the veil, be- 
ing required for daily service, belonged of right, 
in spirit and function, to the inner shrine. And 
this antinomy — without in fact, within by right 
— is meant to startle into thought the sluggish 
minds of Hebrew Christians. ‘ Whence this puzzle 
as to the whereabouts and relations of the altar 
of incense ? See ye not, it is all due to the exist- 
ence of that veil, the emblem of a rude, imperfect, 
transient religion ? ’ In comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle, the one in which Christ offici- 
ates is described as ‘ the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands’ (9^^), and not 
belonging to the visible creation, not constructed 
out of material things, like the precioxis cloths, 
woods, and metals of the old tabernacle, which, 
however precious, were, like all material things, 
destined to wax old and vanish away. 
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The ceremonial selected for comparison is that 
of the great Bay of Atonement. In that stately 
ceremonial the Levitical ritual culminated and 
was seen at its best. In it also, and in it alone, 
the Holy of Holies came into use. It was the one 
service in the year in which Israel’s representative 
man came into the immediate presence of God. 
It also lent itself to comparison at this vital point, 
the high priest’s entrance into the inner shrine 
being comparable to the entrance of Jesus into 
heaven. The latter event is therefore naturally 
expressed in terms of the former, giving rise at 
points in the description to obscurities, such as 
the representation of Christ entering through His 
own blood into the holy place (9^^). 

All through, the unexpressed refrain ‘ more ex- 
cellent ’ is audible, but it arrests the ear specially 
in connexion with the closing comparison between 
the effects of the two priestly functions — that or 
Aaron on the great Day of Atonement, and that 
of Christ when after His death on the Cross He 
entered into heaven. The effect of the one was 
to cancel the errors, or ignorances (ayvorffMdTOJv^ O'), 
of the people throughout the bygone year, to wipe 
out all the offences against Levitical law com- 
mitted in a twelvemonth, so that they might make 
a fresh start. The effect of the other was to 
obtain an ‘eternal redemption’ (alooulav Xirp'^ycnv). 
Comparison here becomes futile : it is a compari- 
son or the finite to the infinite. 

(e) Theory of Redemption . — For modern readers 
the great thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are obscured by being expressed so largely in terms 
of Levitical ritual. The apologetic, which was 
meant to elucidate, now serves to some extent as 
a veil to hide the true meaning. It is therefore 
desirable to make the most of those passages in 
which the writer, so to speak, shakes himselt clear 
of Ills apologetic trammels, and expresses his ideas 
in terms of universal validity. There are two 
sentences in which he does this in reference to 
the significance of Christ’s death. These are 2^1 
9^^, the former containing the great axiom: the 
sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one; the 
latter, the sublime thesis that Jesus offered Him- 
self a sacrifice through an eternal spirit. The 
earlier text enunciates the principle of redemption, 
the later explains the infinite efficacy of redemp- 
tion achieved. The principle is : solidarity be- 
tween sanctifier and sanctified ; the two one in 
all possible respects, the more respects the better, 
the one radical difference of holy and unholy 
always excepted ; the more points of contact the 
greater the sanctifying power. The rationale of 
infinite value is ‘through an eternal spirit.’ In 
the interpretation of this profoundly suggestive ex- 
pression, theologians are unhappily not at one. To 
the present writer it has ever been associated with 
certain broad thoughts that help him to understand 
the value of Christ’s self-offering as compared with 
Levitical victims. In the first place it suggests 
that Christ’s offering was an affair of spirit^ not 
merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind 
on the part of the victim. Of course that mind 
had certain ethical characteristics. Jesus offered 
Himself. So the mind embodied ip His sacrifice 
was /rea, lomng., holy ; a mind of supreme moral 
value in the sight both of God and of enlightened 
men. Hone of these epithets, however, is used 
to' qualify the spirit in which Jesus offered Him- 
self to God. The epithet chosen is ‘eternal.’ It 
is selected because it serves to raise the sacrifice 
of Christ above the limits of time. Spirit is in 
its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ as 
a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value 
for all time, for the time that went before the 
Christian era, as well as for the time coming after. 
It is not a mere historical event which had no 
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influence before it took place, and whose influence, 
after it happened, was destined to wane with the 
lapse of ages. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value with God from everlasting to everlasting. 
But the ethical and the eternal aspects go to- 
gether, the one conditioning the other. It is 
because the spirit in which Christ offered Himself 
was ethically perfect — free, loving, holy — that it 
has eternal value. In this remarkable phrase, 
combining these two aspects, the spiritual insight 
of the writer reaches its highest water-mark. 
Nothing better, more penetrating, more felicitous, 
on the subject of our Lord’s deadi and its signifi- 
cance is to be found in Scripture 

(/) ChrisVsPi iesthoodin Heaven . — Beforeleaving 
the theme of the priesthood, w^e may notice briefly 
a question that has troubled interpreters. The 
priestly ministry of Christ is located in heaven, 
yet the sacrifice the Priest presents there appears 
to be none other than that offering of Himself 
which He made once for all ; an event, so far 
at least as the initial stage of it, the blood- 
shedding, is concerned, happening on earth and 
within this visible world. The key to the solution 
lies in this, that for the writer heaven is the locus 
of realities^ while earth is the locus of shadoics. 
In heaven is the true tabernacle, the tabernacle 
which realizes the ideal of a sanctuary rijs 
aicTjpgs TTjs dXTjdiPTjs) ; there are the ‘patterns’ or 
types of which the vulgar realities of earth are 
but imperfect copies. For our author the ‘true’ 
and the ‘heavenly’ are synonyms. Whatever is 
true is heavenly, belongs to the upper world of 
realities, and whatever belongs to this upper world 
IS true and real. If, theiefore, Cliiist’s self-sacri- 
fice be a true sacrifice, it belongs to the heavenly 
world, no matter where or when it takes place. 
And Christ’s sacrifice is, for the author, a time 
sacrifice, because it is an affair of spirit. Flesh 
and blood, whether of man or beast, are of the 
earth eartlij, and belong to the realm of shadows. 
Even the blood of Christ viewed materially can 
find no place in heaven. Hence it is vain to 
attempt solving the above-stated problem by dis- 
tinguishing between the first stage ot the sacrifice 
— ^the death, or blood-shedding — and the second, 
the sprinkling of the shed blood on the mercy-seat 
within the sanctuary, relegating the former to 
earth as something lying outside the sphere of 
Christ’s proper priestly activity, and to locate the 
latter in heaven as the point at which the priestly 
ministry begins. Christ’s sacrifice finds entrance 
into heaven when blood is transmuted into spirit. 
In other words, the shedding of Christ’s blood is 
a true sacrifice, as distinct from the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats, which was only a 
shadow of sacrifice, because it is the manifestation 
of a mind or spirit. And because it is that it 
belongs to heaven, though it takes place on earth. 
The magic phrase ‘through an eternal spirit’ 
lifts us above distinctions of time and place, and 
makes it possible for us to regard Christ’s offer- 
ing of Himself, in all its stages, as a transaction 
within the celestial sanctuary. 

This conception of heaven as the place of reali- 
ties, as distinct from earth as the place of 
shadows, is the philosophic presupposition of the 
system of positive Christian thought contained in 
our Epistle. It reminds us of Plato and of Philo. 
Whether our author was acquainted with the writ- 
ings of either the Gentile or the Jewish philosopher 
is a question on which opinion differs, and on 
which a few remarks will he offered at _ a later 
stage. The important matter is, not to ascertain 
where he got this speculative conception, hut to 
note carefully the fact that it was in his mind, 
and to keep it before onr own minds in inter- 
preting his words. At no point in the Epistle 
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is it more necessary to do so than at that remark- 
able sentence in whicli the writer expresses his 
final deepest thought concerning the nature and 
worth of Christ’s sacrifice. 

(g) Salvation. — From the doctrine of Christ’s 
priestly office to the conceiJtion of salvation con- 
tained in our Epistle, the transition is easy. The 
author describes the ‘great salvation’ variously, 
but always in terms suggested by the primitive 
history ot man as contained in the early chapters 
ot G-enesis. He first represents it as consisting in 
lordship in the world to come, lounding on a 
quotation from the 8th Psalm, which is a poetic 
echo of the statement regarding man’s place in 
the world in Gn (ch. 2'^^). Next he conceives 
it as deliverance from the power of death exercised 
hy the devil, with obvious allusion to the history of 
the Fall in Gn 3, wherein death is set forth as the 
penalty of sin (ch. Finally, he exhibits it 

a.s the" full final realization of the divine idea and 
promise of rest, to which he applies the felicitous 
thoLiglit-siiggesting name Sahhatisni ((ra^j3a.TL(rjj(.6s), 
so inakiiig the final bliss of redeemed man consist 
in entering into the rest which God Himself en- 
joyed when He had finished the work of creation 
(ch. 4*^, cf- Gn 22). Taken together, the three con- 
ceptions suggest the thought of Paradise restored, 
the divine ideal of man and the world and their 
mutual relations realized in perpetuity, man made 
veritably the lord of creation, delivered from the 
fear of death, no longer subject to servile tasks, 
but occupied only in work compatible with perfect 
repose. From all the three points of view% salva- 
tion is a thing in the future. It is an apocalyptic 
vision. Fruition lies in the Beyond. Dominion, 
deathlessness, and Sabbatism belong to the world 
to come, and are objects of hope for those who 
bear the Christian name. 

But salvation is not altogether in the future ; 
it is a present good as well. Christians, as such, 
are conceived of as ‘sanctified’ (dyiat6;isyoi) and even 
•perfected.’ These words, however, do not bear 
quite the same meaning as that which we, familiar 
with the Pauline theology, are apt to attach to 
them. In the Epistles of St. Paul sanctification 
is ethical, and means making the Christian holy 
in heart and life. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
this ethical sense appears (though the point has 
been disputed) occasionally to be traced, as in 
cli. 12^'^ but more commonly the term is used 
in a theocratic sense, to express the idea of being 
put in right covenant relations with God, as in 
the text : ‘By one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (10^^). The sancti- 
fied in this theocratic sense are equivalent to St. 
Paul’s ‘justified.’ In ch. the word dyta^ofXGvoi 
should probably be taken in both senses. The 
statement the verse contains is of the nature of 
an axiom, to the effect that whatever parties stand 
to each other in the relation of sanctifier to sancti- 
fied are ipso facto * of one,’ have one interest, form 
a brotherhood bound together by community of 
nature, experience, and privilege. The principle 
holds good, whether we understand the sanctifying 
function tlieocratically or ethically. If the func- 
tion of the sanctifier be to place the sanctified, i.e. 
those to be sanctified, in right relations with God, 
then the more points of contact the better. There 
must be unity in God’s sight, so that what He 
does is done in the name of those He seeks to 
sanctify, and avails for their benefit. He must 
be one with them in death, as it is by His death 
that He makes propitiation for their sins. He 
must possess, in common with them, humanity, 
for otherwise He could not die. Finally, He must 
be one with them in experience of trial and temp- 
tation, because thereby is evinced the sympathy 
that wins trust, and imless the priest is trusted 


it is in vain that He transacts. On the othei 
hand, if the sanctifier’s function be to make his 
clients ethically holy, then, again, the more points 
of contact between Him and them the better. In 
that case, the sanctifying power lies in the example 
ot the sanctifier; in His character. His iiistory as 
a man. He makes men holy by reproducing in 
His own lite the ideal of human character, and 
bringing that ideal to bear on their minds hy 
living a truly godly life under conditions similar 
to those under which they are placed. In short, 
Ilis power to sanctify ethically depends on like- 
ness in nature, position, and experience. 

The word is sometimes also used in 

our Epistle to denote the establishment of right 
relations between man and God, that is to say, 
as equivalent to ‘ justify ’ in the Pauline vocabu- 
lary. So in the text : ‘ By one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ Per- 
fecting here means giving the worshipper a satis- 
factory assurance that his sins are forgiven. What 
the word means in any given case depends entirely 
on the connexion of thought. In general, it signi- 
fies to reach the end, and the specific sense depends 
on the nature of the end in view. Thus perfecting 
as applied to Christ in 2^^ signifies to make Him 
a fully-equipped Captain of salvation. Applied to 
the fathers, who died in faith, not having received 
the promises in it means getting at length 
what they had lived and longed for when the 
company of the saved is complete. 

Condition of Salvation. — What is the condition 
of salvation in our Epistle? We know what it 
is in St. Paul’s theology. We are justified by 
faith. Faith is a great word in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews also, but its use there is not quP^ 
the same as in the Pauline letters. In the apostle's 
system faith has two fimctions. It accepts as a 
gift the ‘righteousness of God,’ and it works . 
through love as a sanctifying power. Of the 
former function there is no clear trace in Hebrews. 
Instead of faith we find obedience in the text: 

‘ He became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him’ (5®). We come nearer to 
the Pauline conception of justifying faith in 10^2^ 
wheie the writer exhorts his readers to draw near 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, where 
faith means confident expectation of welcome for 
Christ’s sake. The function of faith as a force 
making for personal righteousness or noble con- 
duct is very prominently set forth in ch. 11, 
where, in a series of well-chosen instances, it is 
exhibited as a jiower helping men to make their 
lives sublime. But the secret of its power is 
peculiarly conceived in Hebrews. In St. Paul’s 
system faith derives its power from its personal 
object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to 
Him, and from Him flows a transforming influ- 
ence. In Hebrews the secret of faith’s power is 
its psychological character as a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it can make the future as 
if it were present, and the unseen as if it were 
visible. So viewed, faith as a principle making 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. 

It is as wide as humanity, and can turn out heroes 
and heroines in every land. Hence even a Rahab 
finds a place in the roll of those who obtained a 
good report through faith. 

(2) Fatherhood of Cod. — The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, cen- 
tral in our Lord’s teaching, and prominent also 
in the Pauline letters, is not very conspicuously 
taught in our Epistle. It makes a formal appear- 
ance chiefly in the hortatory section. There God 
is called ‘the Father of spirits’ (12®), and it is 
tau 2 :ht that His supreme aim in all His dealings 
with His children is to make them partakers of 
His holiness (12i®). The phrase ‘ Father of spirits ’ 
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ssems to imply a paternal relation of God to men 
as such, coextensive with the human family, or, 
rather, inclusive of the human tainily, embiucing 
It m a larger category, the world of spirits, in- 
cluding men living in the flesh hut having a spirit, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and angels. 
In the theoretical part of the Epistle the Father- 
hood of God is referred to, or implied, mainly in 
reference to the Sonship of Christ. But while 
this is so, it must be ascribed to the exigencies 
of the apologetic argument controlling the train 
of thought rather than to the peculiarity of the 
writer’s theological system, that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood is so comparatively in the back- 
ground. Ko man could be insensible to the im- 
portance of that doctrine who had such a vivid 
sense of the distinction and glory of Christianity 
as the religion of free access to an intimate 
fellowship with God. This central conception 
covers the whole ground. A religion of unre- 
stricted access is a religion of sonship. Its spirit 
is filial^ not legal ; its watchword trusty not fear. 
It brings its votaries to Mount Zion, not to Mount 
Sinai. At another point the doctrine of sonship 
is immanent in the Epistle, though not formally 
named. This is where faithful Christians are 
called the comrades of Christ. ‘ We have become 
fellows of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end ’ So we 

render the passage, taking ixiroxoi in the sense it 
bears in l^. The faithful the fellows of Christ, 
God’s Son — such is the writer’s idea, implying also, 
of course, that they are sons in the same house 
and family of Go I. This is just what was to be 
looked for from one who grasped the significance 
of the great principle, Sanctifier and sanctified all 
of one. It is but the other side of that great 
truth. The one side is Christ’s oneness with those 
He undertakes to sanctify, and His readiness to 
accept all the conditions necessary to His complete 
identification with them. The other side is the 
unity of the sanctified with Christ, complete 
equality with Him in privilege. They are sons^ 
therefore, as indeed they are called in 2^'^, and 
therefore Christ’s brethren. He was not ashamed 
to call them brethren even when they were in 
an unsanctified state (2^^); how much less will 
He be ashamed to call them brethren when they 
have experienced His sanctifying power! There- 
fore we need have no hesitation in taking fiiroxot 
in the fullest sense of comradeship. In doing so 
we only assume that the author understands his 
own system of thought, and it may be added that 
he is in sympathy with the teaching of our Lord 
and with the conception of the relation between 
Christ and His people that pervades the entire 
NT. For the religion of the NT is throughout 
filial, and God, whether often or seldom so named, 
is always Father. The dialects for the purposes 
of theological reflection are various, bat the cen- 
tral religious intuition is one. 

iv. Rb:LA.TiON TO FiiiLO. — Such in brief outline 
is the theological import of the Epistle. We have 
avoided preliminary discussion of the questions 
belonging to the head of Introduction, because we 
did not wish to give any countenance to the idea 
that a right understanding of the Epistle depends 
on the previous settlement of doubtful questions 
respecting its author, its first readers, its date, its 
theological affinities, etc. We do not believe any- 
tbing of the kind. It has been said, e.^., that no 
one can understand the Epistle who does not regard 
it as the writing of one belonging to the School 
of Philo and thoroughly conversant with his phil- 
osophy. We are inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that to be too sure of this, and to lay great stress 
on the supposed fact, is the direct way to mis- 
understanding, It is possible to understand the 
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main drift of the Epistle vvhile remaining in sus- 
pense as to the connexion with Philo. It is best 
to commence the study of the work tolerably 
uncommitted on the point. It is quite proper, 
as we go along, to keep our eyes open to all 
traces of affinity with Philo, so that on arriving 
at the end ot the book we may have, not only a 
distinct idea of its theological drift, but also a 
more or less probable opinion on the subordinate 
question as to the connexion of its author with 
the Alexandrine school of religious philosophy. 
But that question, however interesting, is not 
vital. 

That there are affinities of thought and stjie is 
not to be questioned, and, indeed, has already 
been indicated in a passing way. The author’s 
mode of conceiving heaven as the place of realities 
and the earth as the place of shadows is an in- 
stance in point. That peculiarity is a fact patent 
to any attentive reader altogether apart from the 
question to what source it is to be traced. We 
might notice it though we had never heard of 
Plato or Philo. The only effect of the hypothesis 
that the writer was a disciple of the Jewish phi- 
losopher is somewhat to sharpen our attention and 
lead us to attach more importance to it than we 
otherwise would, perhaps more than it deserves. 
But there need be no jealousy as to having our 
attention directed to phenomena of this kind. No 
question of religious importance is involved, and 
the multiplication of instances of affinity in word 
and thought between Hebrews and the writings 
of Philo serves tiie purpose, at least, of increasing 
our acquaintance with the literary characteristics 
of our Epistle. 

Among the verbal affinities with Philo the follov,ing- may be 
specified Philo, like oar author, uses the propheU for the 
OT. * Xrrav-^a.(Tii.a. and }(°‘paK’njp find a place in his vocabulary, 
dvfxiarripLov is used by him (not m LXX> for the altar of mcens'e. 
Among the functions he ascribes to the Logos is that of cutter 
(rop-evi), even as our author describes the word of God as more 
cutting (ro/xwrepoyl than any two-edged sword. The luiusuai 
words (413) and /uerpton-a^eta (.“2) both occurin Ph:lo. 

Less remarkable is the coincident use bv the two writei'S of 
the epithets Te;^rtTT 7 ? and 5 >?iu.toup 76 ? m reference to God (IPO). 
Among the thought affinities may be reckoned the distinction 
between ra ^atro/aera (113)=Philo’s o oparbs- Kocr/ios. the visible 
world, and the non-visiblo things (m >7 ex <f>aiPoiAivmv, 1 13)=Philo’s 
Kocr/u-o? vovjTog, the world of ideas ; the conception of heaven as 
the country or home (jrarpt?, 11^*) of the soul: the application 
to Christ of attributes ascribed in Philo to the Logos, sucu as 
TTpeoTTOTOKos (1®) aosweriHg to 7rpe(rj8urepo? vtb? or TrpeoToyovo? in 
Philo ; 9e6^ (1®), dpxtfpeu?. To these instances thoroughgoing 
advocates of dependence on Philo would add the ■whole Mei- 
chizedek excursus, but without good reason. At this point 
our author diew his inspiration, not from Philo, but fiom the 
Heb. prophet who wrote the 1 10th Psalm. Philo does not quote 
or refer to the text about Melchizedek in that psalm, and there 
is nothing in all his writings to show that he followed the 
psalmist, or set the example to our author, in ascribing to the 
priest of Salem an ideal significance. Block states, with strict 
truth, that in Philo the significance of Melchizedek is always 
treated in an incidental manner.* As to the attribute of cut- 
ting, a'-cribed to the word of God in Jfehrews, and to the Logos 
in Philo, the resemblance is in word rather than in thought. 
Our author is not thinking of the personal Logo.s in the passage 
in question, and the function he ascribes to the Word is ethical, 
exercised in the spirit of man, whereas the function Philo had 
in view was that of dividing the matenal of which the world 
is made into genera and species. On the whole, if, as is not 
improbable, the writer was more or less familiar with the ideas 
and philosophic ialect to which the Alexandiian school of 
Jewish i)hilosophy gave wide currency in the fiz*st Christian 
century, there is no evidence in his work of abject discipleship, 
but at most of a very free independent use of words and ideas 
balling from that quarter, just so far as they would serve his 
purpose. 

V. RELATION’ TO St. PAUL. — A similar relation 
of independence towards the Apostle Paul must 
be claimed for the Epistle. That the apostle was 
not the author of it is now so generally admitted 
that it is hardly worth while discussing the ques- 
tion. The diversity in the use of important theo- 
logical terms such as dyid^cc and tIo-tls, the broad 
contrast in style, the marked individuality of the 

* BcbTderlt‘i&f ii. p. 328, note a. 
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two authors in respect of religious temperament, 
all shut one up to this conclusion. As to the 
difference of style, it is a matter of detail, with 
reference to wdiich a decided impression can he 
made only by a large accumulation of instances, 
but the following statement gives a sufficient idea 
of it. * St. Paul was not free from Hebraism, and 
derives force from the simplicity of his language ; 
the author (of Hebrews) expresses himself in 
idiomatic and polished Greek, and delights ^ in 
the pomp of stately phrases and full-sounding 
derivatives. They differ in the elementary frame- 
work of their sentences by employment of differ- 
ent constructions and different connecting par- 
ticles. Dialectical subtlety, impetuous bursts of 
natural eloquence, mighty thoughts struggling for 
expression in disjointed sentences, are the char- 
acteristic features of iSt. Paul’s style. Hhetorical 
skill, studied antithesis, even flow of faultless 
gi'ammar, and measured march of rhythmical 
periods, combine to stamp upon the Epistle a 
distinct and unique character of its own.’’''* Be- 
hind this difference of style lies an even more 
marked diiference in religious temperament and 
experience. St. Paul is a man of great moml 
intensity; the author of Hebrews has about him 
an air "of philosophic repose. We feel in every 
page of the Pauline Epistles that the man who 
wrote them has passed through a great religious 
crisis. In reading Mehreics we have no such feel- 
ing. Instead of a tragic experience there has 
been a smooth quiet studious life, whose passage 
into Christian faith has resembled the dawn of 
day rather than the sudden flash of light from 
heaven which smote Saul of Tarsus to the earth- 
on the way to Damascus. A significant index of 
this equable flow is the entire absence from our 
Epistle of the well-known Pauline antitheses : 
law and grace, faith and works, flesh and spirit. 
There are antitheses here also, but they are less 
pronounced, — shadow and substance, type and an- 
titype, — pointing at, not radical contrariety, but 
different stages in the religions development of 
mankind. 

The writer of Hebrews was not only not St. 
Paul, but not even a disciple of St. Paul. To a 
great extent the proof of the one thesis is at the 
same time the proof of the other. That he was 
acquainted with the Pauline literature has been 
confidently asserted, but cannot be clearly shown. f 
There are doubtless things that remind us of 
Pauline texts, e.g. the description of the law as 
‘the word spoken by angels’ (2-), which recalls 
a similar thought in Gal 3^^, and the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (122^ 13^^) found in the same 
Epistle (425). these may be mere coincidences 
In the use of conceptions belonging to the common 
stock of contemporary religious thought. Ac- 
quaintance with Philo’s writings can be alleged 
with much greater show of reason. 

But while not a follower of St. Paul, our author 
is in thorough sympathy with all the leading posi- 
tions of Paulinism. Without doubt he stands on 
the ground of universalism. No express text, 
indeed, can he cited in support of this assertion. 
From beginning to end there is not a single 
allusion to Gentile Christians, or the slightest 
indication that the writer is aware of the exist- 
ence of such people. He seems to have in view 
throughout, God’s ancient people, and to have for 
his sole aim to enable Hebrew Christians to re- 
main steadfast in the faith amid circumstances of 
trial. He takes no advantage of opportunities 
for indicating the universal destination of the 
gospel: not even in 2^^, where it would have 

* The EpiftiU to the Eehretc^, by I*. Kendall, mde the ^4^?- 

pMdioCj pp. 26, *2T. 

t Vid4 vor in llandMmmentmr, Einleitang, p. 2. 
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been so natural to have said, He (Jesus) took 
not hold of (in order to save) angels, but He took 
hold of 7iiaukind ; instead of which he says, He 
took hold ot the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, 
the Epistle breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versalism, The whole scheme of thought, though 
excogitated for the benefit of Hebrews, is capable 
of universal application, and implies that Chris- 
tianity is the concern ot all mankind. The remark 
holds true especially of the Cliristology. The cos- 
mic relations in which the Son is set in the proem 
indicate that the word spoken by God through 
Him is a revelation for the whole w'orld. It is 
only in universalist writings, such as the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospel of St. John, that a cosmic 
Cliristology is to be looked for. Not less uni- 
versahst in tendency is the view of the sacrifice 
of Christ presented in ch. The doctrine takes 
its colour from Levitical institutions, but in its 
core it is not Jewish but human. The phrase by 
an eternal spirit lifts the wdiole subject above the 
distinctions, not only of time and space, as already 
pointed out, but also of race and nationality. It 
has the same ring as the great epoch-making text 
in St. John’s Gospel : ‘The hour cometii, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth ’ (42^ 23). 

Our author is in thorough sympathy with St. 
Paul’s conception of Christianity as a spiritual 
religion, *He sees not less clearly than the apostle 
the utter worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, 
except as a shadow of good things to come. He 
makes no allusion to circumcision, but doubtless 
he would have been in lull sympathy with the 
Pauline polemic against those who attached re- 
ligious value to that rite. His own controversy 
is with those who attach overw^eening importance 
to Levitical ceremonial ; but it is not less thorough- 
going than the apostle’s, and it rests upon the same 
jjrinciples and postulates. 

Once more, our autho'' is at one with St. Paul 
in his conception of Christianity as a religion of 
free grace. His own conception of it as the 
religion of unrestricted recess to God is an exact 
equivalent. It is the same truth set in a different 
aiiiithesis. St. Paul opposed grace to legal works, 
our author opposes the privilege of free access 
to the distance at which Levitical regulations 
kept worshippers from God. The counsel ‘Draw 
near’ presupposes a gracious Father to be ap- 
proached, from whom all spiritual good may be 
confidently expected: pardon of sin, seasonable 
succour in all times of temptation. In Hebrews 
as in Eom. and Gal. salvation is a free gift. 

vi. Was the Author Jew or Gentile? — 
Whether the author of our Epistle was a born Jew 
or a Gentile cannot be decided. The style and the 
rhetorical structure of the writing make for the 
latter alternative, the familiarity with Jewish in- 
stitutions for the former. Both might be com- 
bined in a Jew of Alexandrian Hellenistic culture 
like Apollos, with whom, since Luther threw out 
the suggestion, there has been a disposition to 
identify the author, though the hypothesis has 
no support in ancient tradition. The question of 
nationality is of subordinate importance. The 
only question of vital interest in connexion with 
the theological import of the Epistle is whether the 
author represented the standpoint of Jewish Chris- 
tianity with its limited sympathies and its con- 
tracted religious ideas. A tendency to take this 
view of his position has been more or less apparent 
in some recent contributions to the exegetical 
literature of the subject. In so far as it is adopted, 
it makes the understanding of the book hopeless. 
We cannot too firmly grasp the fact that in his 
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essential ideas the writer soars high above all 
Jewish-Cliristian narrowness. In his method ot 
interpreting Scripture, m Ins modes of argument, 
and even in some of his subordinate conceptions, 
he may be a man of his time and people ; but in 
his great central thought of Christianity as the 
religion of free access and of spiritual reality, he 
belongs to all time and to all peoples. Whether 
he came before St. Paul or after him in point 
of time, he is of the same spiritual brotherhood. 
He has seen with open face the true nature and 
the grandeur of the Christian faith. 

viL JEW oii Gentile Eeabers ?— In asserting 
the universal outlook of our author, we were obliged 
to admit that on the face of his work he seems to 
concern himself only with Jewish readers. Till 
recent times no doubt has been entertained that 
the inscription To the Hebrews^ though not original, 
correctly indicated its destination. But of late 
there has been a tendency, supported by weighty 
names, to set this tradition aside, and to hold that 
the first readeis must have been Gentiles^ not Jev\s. 
Among those who share this opinion are Sclmrer, 
Weizsacker, Pfieiderer, and, above all, von Soden. 
Among the grounds on which this hypothesis is 
made to rest are such as these ; the fundamentals 
enumerated in are such as were suitable for 
catechumens of pagan antecedents ; the expres- 
sion ‘the living God’ (9’-'^) suggests an antithesis 
between the true God and pagan idols, and tlie 
moral exhortations, addressed to the readers, pos- 
sess special appropriateness only when conceived 
as meant for Gentile Christians. The numerous 
phrases which seem to imply readers of Heb. ex- 
traction are explained so as to harmonize with the 
hypothesis, by the assumption that, at the time 
when the Epistle was written, the Gentile Church 
had served itself heir to the title and privileges of 
the elect people. To the question, what need for so 
elaborate a plea for Christianity versus Levitical- 
ism in an Epistle written for Gentile Christians? 
the answer given is : The type of Gentile Chris- 
tianity the author had to deal with was an eclectic 
syncretistic system, into which an amateur attach- 
ment to Levitical institutions entered as an ele- 
ment, and became so strong as to endanger the 
Christian faith with which it was associated, 
especially in a time of peisecution.''*^ 

That an amount of inj^enuity has boon e.xpended m support 
of tins hypothesis, sufficient to make it appear plausible, is 
frankly admitted. But that the case has been pro\e(l we are 
far froH thinking- We sympathize with Meneg-oz when he says : 

* What stakes us, in this Epistle throug-hout, is a Jewish “davoiir 
of the soil,” and an absence of all allusion to pag-an worship so 
complete that we have difficulty in comprehending? how any- 
one can discover in it the least indication of its being meant 
hir readers of pag:an antecedents. We do not say there were 
no pagan Chiisbans in the community, there may have been 
lor aught we know, but in the texts we see no trace of them.’ t 
Ostensibly the first leaders are Hebrews, and Hebtews alone; 
that IS generally acknowledged. The onus prohandi lies on 
those who affirm that they were not really such,, and it requires 
a very elaboiate display of exegeticnl ingenuity to explain away 
the apparent Jewish costume and physiognomy. If the leaders 
w^exe indeed Gentdes, they were Oentiles so completely dis- 
guised in Jewish diess, and weaiing a mask with so pronounced 
Jewish features, that the true nationality has been successfully 
hidden for nineteen centuiies, and even now, after learned 
•erlties have done their best to show us the Gentile behind the 
Jew, we shake our heads in honest insurmountable doubt, and 
-feel constrained to agiee with Westcott when he pronounces 
the argument of von Soden ‘an ingenious paradox.’ $ 

vili. Location of First readers.— Where the 
Heb. community, to which the Epistle was addressed, 
was located, is a much debated question of inferior 
moment to that just disposed of. Palestine, 
Alexandria, lioine are the rival hypotheses, and 
weighty authorities can he cited for each of them. § 

* So in effect Pfieiderer in UrcJirUteniTimn^ p. 620. 

t La Tlbealogie Je VJ^pttre aw Hebrew^ pp. 26, 2T. 

$ The, EpUtle to the Hebrews^ Introduction, p. xxxv. 

§ One of the most recent and able contributions in support 
of the Rome hypothesis may be found in Eeville’s Origines de 
TJ^piaeopat, 1894. 
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It is not necessary here to go into details on the 
subject, as the topic has no vital bearing on the 
theology of the Epistle. If we attach weight to 
the inscription To the Hebrews as indicating, not 
merely Jewish nationality, but a section of the 
Jewish people distinguished by the epithet 
‘Hebrew,’ it points to Palestine or Syria as the 
locality of the first readers. ‘ Hebrews ’ means 
Jews speaking Hebrew. But as the Epistle was 
wTitten in Greek, these ‘ Hebrews ’ must have 
been bilinguals acquainted with Greek as well 
as their mother-tongue. Such bilingual Jews would 
ba found more readily in a Syrian city like Antioch 
than in Jerusalem. Other things point in the 
same direction, e.(f. the statement in 2^ that the 
persons addressed had heard the gospel, not from 
the lips of the apostles, but at second hasd. This 
w'ould apply to the Syrian Churches, which were 
founded by the scattered members of the Jerusalem 
Church after the death of Stephen.-^ 
ix. D.VTE. — The date of the Epistle has more than 
curious interest. The solemn earnest tone of the 
hortatory parts speaks to a great crisis, such as 
that of the destruction of Jerus. and of the Jewish 
state, impending. All seems to say : a judgment- 
day is approaching ( 10-&) . The Epistle is a supreme 
effort to aveit apostasy at a time of extreme peril. 
A general overturn is at hand, when all things 
that can be shaken — cities, walls, temples, hoary 
religions — ^will be shaken to make room for the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken (1226 27^. There 
is therefore a high degree of probability in the 
suggestion that the Epistle was written when the 
war, which issued so disastrously for the Jewish 
people, was raging and drawing near to its awful 
crisis. ‘The fatal year A.D 70 had arrived, and 
the Eoman armies had gathered round Jerus. ; if 
the daily sacrifice had not already ceased, the 
siege had at all events begun ; for until Jerus. 
was “compassed with armies” no Hebrew Chris- 
tian would have ventured to addi'ess to his Heb. 
brethren so unsparing a condemnation of the 
national religion.’ t The last statement in this 
quotation may be doubtful, for the prophetic meu 
of Scripture always had the courage to utter their 
convictions at the proper time, but the selection 
of the period most suitable to the message de- 
livered is otherwise appropriate. And the date 
called for by the solemnity of the message is borne 
out by minute hints occasionally dropped, e.g. by 
the allusion to the 40 years during which the 
people of Israel saw God’s works (3®). The mei*e 
circumstance that the writer connects the 40 
years with the seeing of God’s works, rather than 
with the trying of God’s patience, as in the psalm 
quoted from, is significant. He does it intention- 
ally, and as one aware of the original connexion, 
as is evident from where he returns to the 
original connexion. What is his intention? To 
suggest a parallel between the ease of Israel in 
the wilderness and the Heb. Cimrch to this effect : 
‘Your fathers saw God’s wonderful works, which 
ought to have kept them true to Him, for 40 
years, yet they perished through unbelief. You 
have seen the wonders of God’s grace in the Chris- 
tian Church foi the same period of time ; see that 
ye perish not likewise on Israel’s judgment-day.’ 
Beckoning the 40 years from the beginning of 
the Church, corresponding to the Exodus, the 
period would take us down to the fateful year 
70 or thereby. 

That the Epistle was not written at a later date 
has been argued from the fact that throughout 
the writer seems to speak of the Levitical ritual 
as if it were still in force. This, however, it is 

* See on this Eendall, Epistle to the JB^rews, Appendix, 
p. 65. 

t Rendall, Appendi^^ p. T4. 
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now generally admitted, is not conclusive, as the 
author appears to write of that ritual from an 
ideal point of view. It may have been a thing 
of the past as an actual fact, yet present for his 
mind as an object ot thought. The possibility of 
this must he admitted in view of the fact that it 
is not the temple but the old tabernacle the writer 
has in view as the scene of Levitical worship 
(see 

X. Author.— The Epistle is anonymous, and the 
author has remained unknown. Apollos, as de- 
scribed in Ac 18-^-®, is the kind of man wanted 
— a Hellenistic Jew of Alexandrian culture, ac- 
quainted both with the 01' Scriptures (in the Gr. 
version) and with contemporary philosophy. With 
this we must be content. Other conjectures thrown 
out from time to time have comparatively little 
to commend them. The most interesting, and one 
of the most ancient, is that which ascribed to 
Luke the Evangelist a share in the production of 
the work, at least to the extent of translating 
into good Greek a supposed Heb. original from the 
hand of the Apostle Paul. Clement of Alexandria 
entertained this opinion, and through Eusebius 
(ME iii. 38) it became the prevailing view that 
the Epistle was, in thought, the work of St. Paul, 
and in a Gr. version the literary work of St. Luke 
or Clement of Rome. A number of resemblances 
between the style of St Luke in the Gospel and in 
Ac and that of our Epistle have been pointed out, 
so as to lend at least plausibility to the hypotliesis 
that the evangelist is responsible for the Epistle 
in its Gr. dress. But if Luke might have been 
the translator (on the improbable hypothesis of 
a Heb. original), he certainly could not have been 
the author. The striking contrast between his 
account of the agony in the garden and that given 
in the Epistle is sufficient to settle that question. 

We must be content to remain in ignorance 
as to the writer of this remarkable work. Nor 
should we find this difficult. Some of the greatest 
hooks of the Bible, such as Job and the second 
part of Isaiah, are anonymous writings. It is 
meet that this one should belong to the number, 
for it bears witness in its opening sentence to 
One who speaks God's final word to men. In 
presence of the Son, what does it matter who 
points the way to Him ? The witness-bearer does 
not desire to be known. He bids us bsten to 
Jesus and then retires into the background. Wq 
need have no anxiety about finding lor his work 
an apostolic author who shall guarantee its inspira- 
tion and canouicity. The book speaks for itself, i 
It is worthy to be in the NT. It rendered an indis- 
pensable service as an aid to faith in a transition 
time when an old world was passing aWay and a 
new world was coming into being. 

IiiTERATiTEB.— Bleek, ler Brief an die Harder ^ 2 toIs, ; 
Kninoel, Commentariue in Kp. ad Ilebrmoa ; Belitzsch, Com. 
on Cie Bp, to the Hebrews, 2 vols. (T. T. Clark) ; Hofmann, 
Die heitige Bchriji d. BT, vol. v. ; Lunemann, KjUihcJi- 
megetiscJies Ilandbuchi Kiehm, Der Lehrbegrijides Hebrder- 
briefs \ Westcott, The Episife to the Hebrews-, RendalL ditto; 
Vaughan, ditto; Bavidson in Handbooks for Bible Classes-, 
Edwards In depositor'' s Bible ; von Soden in IJa ndkmnmentar ; 
Menegroz, La Thiologie de VEpUre aux IUh7-eux, 

A. B. Bruce. 

HEBRON (l’’'^ 2 rt t association ’), — 1, The third son 
of Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex Nu 31^) 
and the Chronicler (1 Ch d-* 159 23^- ^^). Nothing 

further is known of him personally, but there are 
a few scattered notices of his descendants. The 
Hebronites are mentioned with the three other 
Kohathite families at the census taken in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu 3^^), and appear again at the 
later census in the plains of Moab (26^). In 1 Ch 
15^ it is said that ‘ of the sons of H., Eliel the chief, 
and his brethren fourscore/ were amongst the 
Levites assembled by David when he brought the 


ark from the house of Obed-edom into Jerus., and 
in 1 Ch2;T® that when David numbered the Levites 
there were reckoned four sons of H., Jeriah, Ama- 
riah, Jahaziel, and Jekameam (cf. while 

1 Ch 20 mentions some members of the Hebronite 
family as holding certain offices under David 
^26^ ^^1). 2. A son of Mareshah and father of 

Korah, and Tappuab, and Rekem, and Shema 
(1 Ch 2^-~3). It is possible that in these vv. the 
names are those of localities rather than in- 
dividuals. W. C. ALLEN. 

HEBRON (1^“'?’^ ‘ association,’ Xe^pebv, Arab, el- 
Khalil ). very ancient city in the southern part 
of Canaan, built ‘ seven years before Zoan in Egypt,’ 

Nu 13-- (JE). Josephus (Ant. i. viii. 3) also states 
that it w'as seven years older than Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt, and also (BJ iv. ix. 7) that it was the oldest 
city in Palestine, older even than Memphis in 
Egypt, and that its age in his time was 2300 years ; 
thus making it a rival of Damascus, which he 
states (JiiL I. vi. 4) was founded by Uz, the grand- 
son of Shem. 

Hebron included Mamre, Gn 13^® (J). Abram, 
when he moved his tents after separating from 
Lot, ‘ came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, 
which are in Hebron ’ : these trees were in possession 
of Mamre the Aiiiorite, brother of Eshcol and 
Auer, with whom Abraham was confederate (Gn 
X413). When Sarah 'died in Kiriatli-arha ’ ('the 
same is Hebron,’ Gn232), Abraham entreated the 
children of Heth for a burying-place for lier, and 
bought the field of Ephrou containing the cave 
' which was in Machpelah which was before Mamre ’ 
('the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan’), 

Gn 23i‘. ‘ Now the name of Hebron beforetime was 

Kiriath-arba (‘the city of Arha’), the greatest 
man among the Anakim,’ ‘the father of Anak’ 

(Jos 1415 1513 , jg iij). As Machpelah was before or 
ovei-against Hebron (Mamre), it would appear that 
though close together they were distinct places. 

The first mention of the giants who occupied 
Hebron is made in the account of the spies (Nu 13-) 
sent by Moses into the land of Canaan, when the 
sons (Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai) of Anak were 
at Hebron. It would thus appear that at the time 
of Abraham there were both Amorites and cliil- 
dren of Heth at Hebron, and also that the children 
of Anak were connected with the iilace, as they 
were there in the time of Moses, and the city itself 
was originally called after Arba the father of Anak 
(but see Moore, Judges, p. 23 ; and Hommel, Ano. 
Heb. Trad. p. 234, who make Kiriatli-arba=: 
Tetrapolis). There is no record as to whether the 
Anakim were Canaanites in common with the 
Amorites and children of Heth ; but it would 
appear that they were not Repliaim, Zuzim, or 
Emim who dwelt east of the Jordan, and who are 
mentioned as being as tall and powerful as the 
Anakim, and not as the same tribe (Gn 14^ 

Dt 211 21 ). It has been pointed out [cf. Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Mexat, p. 341 (1889)] that Amorite j 
is the general name of the primitive population of 
Canaan, and that these names are descriptive 
titles, and not the names of distinct tribes (Gn 141^ 

235 , Jg 110), they were probably oHginally 
distinct (see Driver, Deut. 11 f.). 

The Jewish writers take Kiriath-arba to mean 
the city of fortr, which they refer to four saints, — 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, — in which 
Jerome also concurs. Sir John Maundeville (in A.B. 
1322) states that at the time of his visit the 
Saracens called Hebron Karicarba, while the Jews 
called it Arbothe; and he also refers to Adam 
being buried there. 

Hebron became after the entry into the Promised 
Land a city of Judah, situated (Jos 15°*) in the hill- 
country (Jos 20/ 2111), and is stated by Eusebius 
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[Onom. s.v, Ap/cw) to be 22 miles south of Jerusalem 
and 20 miles north of Beersheba. It is now called 
d-Khalil The Friend’) by the Mohammedans. 

Hebron played an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews until Jerusalem became 
the capital of Palestine. Abraham, after waxing 
rich and separating from Lot, came and dwelt by 
the terebinohs of Mamre, which are in Hebron, and 
built an altar there unto the Lord (Gn 13^^). From 
here he went to the rescue of Lot, and brought 
him back after defeating Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with liim ; here his name was 
changed from Abram to Abraham, and it was here 
that he entertained the angels unawares (Gn 
17"^ 18^). Here Isaac was born, and Sarah died 
and was buried in the cave of the held of Macli- 
pelali, bought by Abraham as a burial-place. Here 
also Isaac and Jacob lived part of their lives 
(Gn 35-’' 37^^^) ; from here Jacob sent Joseph to 
seek his brethren, when he was taken into Egypt, 
and from here Jacob and his sons followed after 
(Gn 35^^ 46^), Here the three patriarchs and their 
Avives, except Rachel, were buried (Gn 49^^- 
50^*^) . Here the spies sent by Moses saAv the 

Nephiliin or giants, the sons of Anak (Nu 13--). 

tiehron was taken by Joshua and given as an 
inheiitance to Caleb, who drove out the three sons 
of Anak (Jos 14^-^ 15^“*). It was made one of the six 
cities of refuge (Jos 20’’, Jos. Ani, V. i 24, ii 3), and 
given with its suburbs to Kohathite Levites ; hut 
the fields of the city and the villages thereof were 
given to Caleb (Jos 2H^). One of the exploits of 
Samson was to bring the gates of the city of Gaza 
and place them on the top of the mountain that is 
before Hebron (Jg 16‘'^). Hebron was one of the 
cities to which David sent a portion of the spoils 
after smiting the Amalekites ; here he v as anointed 
king over the house of Judah ; and here he remained 
king of Judah seven and a half years, and six sons 
were born to him (2 S 2. 3). 

Here Abner Avas treacherously slain by Joab at 
the gate, and was buried ; and here the sons of 
Rimmon the Beorothite, after their hands and 
their feet had been cut ofi, were hanged ‘beside 
the pool ’ (2 S 3-^ 4^^). Here came all the elders 
of Israel, and anointed David king over Israel 
(2 S 5®). Here it Avas that Absalom came to be 
declared king (2S 15’'*^*). At this time there Avas 
a spot here for worshipping the Lord, probably the 
altar said to have been erected by Abraham to 
the Lord by the terebinths of Mamre (Gn 13^® 15^’). 
(But see Jerome, Qiuest. Hebr, on 2 S 15^^). 

According to Josephus {Ant. viii. ii. 1), king Solo- 
mon Avent to Hebron to sacrifice to the Lord 
' ‘ upon the brazen altar that Avas built by Moses ’ ; 
and here the Lord appeared to Solomon, Avho 
prayed for a sound mind and good judgment; but 
it is stated in the Bible (IK 3^) that this took 
place at the great high place at Gibeon. 

Rehoboam fortified Hebron (2 Ch 11^^), and it 
Avas occupied after the Captivity. Avhen it was 
called by its old name Kinatli-arba (Neh 11^). 
Judas Maccabaeus captured it from the Edomites, 
and ‘imlled down the strongholds thereof, and 
burned the towers thereof.’ It had thus at that 
time ceased to be a city of J udah (1 Mac 5®® ; Ant, 
XIX. viii. 6). 

At the time that Yespasian was making pre- 

arations for the final siege of Jerusalem, Simeon 

ar-Gioras made a sudden raid into Edom and took 
Hebron Avithout bloodshed ; but it was shortly 
afterwards recaptured by Cerealis, one of the com- 
manders of Vespasian’s army, and Avas burnt doAvn 
{BJ IV. ix. 7, 9). Josephus states that at this 
time the moniiments of the posterity of Abraham 
were to be seen at Hebron, ‘the fabric of Avhich 
monuments is of the most excellent inarble, and 
wrought after the most elegant manner. There 


is also shown at a distance of six furlongs from 
the city a very large turpentine tree, which has 
continued since the creation of the Avorld.’ 

In the 4th cent, the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs Avere still shoAvn at Hebron, built of marble 
and of elegant Avorkmanship. The church de- 
sciibed by Eusebius at the terebinths appears 
to have been the Great Basilica of Constantine, 
remains of Avhieh are still to be seen [Onomast. 
art. ‘ Arboch’) to the north of Hebron. The Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the monu- 
ment of Abraham as a quadrangle built of 
stones of admirable beauty. Antoninus Martyr 
{Itin, 30) describes a quadrangle with an interior 
court, open to the sky, into Avhich JeAvs and 
Christians entered from ditlerent sides, burning 
incense as they adAmnced. In the 6th cent. Arculf 
Ausited Hebron Avhen it was occupied by the Sara- 
cens, and he describes the sepulchre as small and 
mean, situated about a stadium from Mamre on 
the east, and surrounded by a Ioav wall. Willibald 
in the 8th cent, passed here, and mentions the 
sepulchres in the castle Afrmnict\ and SscAvulf, 
1103, speaks of the monuments to the patriarchs 
being surrounded by a very strong castle. In 1167 
Hebron Avas erected into a bishopric under the 
Latins. William of Tyre says that there neA^er was 
a Greek bishop before this, but only a prior. 
Benjamin of Tudela, Avho A'isited Hebron in 1163, 
states that the ancient city Avas standing on a hill 
in ruins ; Avhile the modern city stood in the valley 
in the held of Machpelah. He also describes the 
iron door leading to the caA’es, 

Hebron {el-Kkalil, ‘ the friend ’) is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Moslems, and the shrines of the 
patriarchs are very jealously guarded by them. 
The town is built Avithout Avails, and contains 
about 18,000 Moslems and 1200 to 1500 Jcaa’s. It 
is situated in a shall oav valley surrounded by 
rocky hills, from Avhich spring no fewer than 25 
sources of Avater. Luxuriant vineyards still clothe 
the hills and vales, and produce some of the best 
grapes in Palestine, and gi'oves of olive and fruit 
trees abound. The tOAvn is divided into four 
quarters; the houses are built of stone, Avith 
j)artiaUy flat and partially domed roofs, on account 
of the scarcity ot large timber for rafters. The 
valley in which the town is built runs from north 
to south ; the main quarter lies on the^ eastern 
slope, Avith the Hardm or sacred area conspicuously 
rising above it. Two other quarters are to be 
seen in the north and w^est slopes, and one to the 
south. The streets opening on to the main roads 
have gates. At the northern end of the main 
quarter is a pool of ancient construction, 85 ft. 
by 55 ft., and low down in the valley southward is 
a larger one, also of high antiquity, over 130 ft. 
square and 28 ft. deep, the traditional spot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth Avere hanged. 

There are a large number of traditional sites 
about Hebron. lu^Ain Keshhal&h maybe found 
the name Eshcol, although this identification is 
philologically difficult. At 'Ain Judeideh, west of 
the Hardm, is a vault Avliere Adam and Eve are 
said to have mourned for Abel ; and above are the 
Deir el~AraMn, said to be the tombs of Jesse and 
Ruth ; and the Kabr Hebrun, said by the Hebion 
JeA\^s to be the tomb of Abner. At the foot of this 
hill is the Ager Damascenus, from Avhich A\"as ob- 
tained the r^ earth of whicli Adam Avas made. 

About tAvo miles to the Avest of the Hardm is a 
venerable oak (Sindifin), one of the finest in Pales- 
tine. It measures 22^ ft. around the lower part. 
It is probably, the tree described as a terebinth 
by Sir John Maundeville, Belon, and others. Since 
the 12th cent, it has been pointed out to Chris- 
tians as ‘ Abraham’s Oak,’ under Avhich Abraham 
pitched his tent. About two miles to the north. 
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near the road to Jerusalem, is the Rd.mat el-Khalil, 
called by the Jews of Hebron the house of Abra- 
ham. Here are the foundations of an immense 
building — 200 ft. by 165 ft. — of large squared stones, 
of which two courses only remain, regarded by the 
Jews as the place of Abraham’s tent and the 
terebinth at Mamre, Guerin [Judee, hi. 214) 
suggests that this enclosure was built round the 
tree under which the patriarch was supposed to 
hare pitched his tent. Jerome speaks of a fair 
ha'dng been held annually on this spot.^ It seems 
probable that from 1st to 12th cent, this was the 
traditional site of Mamre. It is suggested [SWP 
hi. S23) that this building may hare been the 
market mentioned by Sozomen [Hist. ii. 4) as 
the place wdiere Hadrian sold Jewish captives for 
slaves (A.I). 165), close to which Constantine after- 
wards built his basilica at the terebinth of Mamre, 
the foundations of which are still to be distin- 
guished (Conder, Palestine, 85). 

It is quite clear that, if the present traditional 
sepulchres of the patriarchs are genuine, the 
present site of the city which stands around the 
JSardm cannot coincide with the site of the ancient 
city of Abraham’s time, wdiieh was over-against 
the sepulchre ; and this idea appears to have been 
present to the minds of the early Christian writers, 
who mention a site on the north-west of the modern 
city as the original Hebron. 

The Eardm or ‘ sacred area ’ is a quadrangle 
197 ft. by 110 ft. externally. The masonry of the 
wall is identical with that of the "Wailing Place at 
Jerusalem, and is therefore probably not later 
tlian Herodian. The height of the ancient 
w’-all still standing is about 40 ft., and above this 
rise walls of modern construction, with lofty 
minarets at N.W. and S.E. corners. Within the 
enclosure is a mosque, probably the remains of the 
thurch built in the 11th cent, when the bishopric 
was established, and the monuments to the patri- 
archs are within. The tombs themselves are, 
how’ever, below in the rocky cavern, and the iron 
door which is said to lead to them was shown to 
the present wTiter at the bottom of the flight of 
steps on the outside w^all in 1867 (see account by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 
86 ; PEP Mem. iii. 333 ; Cte. Biant, Archives de 
V Orient Latin, ii. 411, and art. Machpelah ; 
Ono7nast. arts. ‘ Arboch ’ and ‘ Drys ’ ; Antonini 
Mart. Itin. 30, Early Travels). C. Warren. 

HEDGE is used in AV to translate words of two 
diflerent Heb. stems. One of these {gddar, tij) 
refers to stone walls, though, perhaps, in some 
instances, to a stone wall crowmed with thorns. 
In AY its derivatives are often tr. by the word 
‘ w\aIL’ In BV they are prevailingly, though not 
always, tr. by the word ‘fence.’ The other stem 
{sdk or sdkak, yc' or 7i5y) refers to a thorn hedge. 
The Gr. (ppayfids, tr. ‘ hedge ’ in Mt 21^, Mk 12h Lk 
14'-^, denotes a fence of any kind, whether hedge, or 
wall, or palings. The purpose of the hedge, as the 
term is used in the Bible, is either to protect that 
which is enclosed in it {e.y. Job 1^°), or to restrain 
and hinder {e.g. Job 3^, Hos 2^’). See Fence. 

W. J. Beecher. 

HEED. — Heed is either ‘ carefidness,' as Is 2V 
‘And he hearkened diligently wuth much heed’ 
; LXX dKp6aa-ai aKp^aaiv ttoWtjv ; 
V ulg. ‘ et contemplatus est diligenter multo intuitu,’ 
whence AV through Gen. ‘ And he hearkened and 
toke diligent hede ’ ; Orelli, ‘ And has listened with 
most eager listening ’) ; or simply attention, as 
Ac 3® ‘ And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them’ airroii). Tlie 

phrase is always (except Is 2H above) * take heed ’ 
or (less often) ‘ give heed,’ and the only noticeable 
occurrence is Sir 6^* ‘ Separate thyself from thi&e 


enemies, and take heed c»f thy friends ’ (Trpoaex^)* 
This tr"" is from Wyc. and Dou. after Vulg. ‘ ah 
amicis tuis atteiide,’ the other VSS having ‘ beware 
of,’ w^hich BV adopts. The meaning of AV is prob- 
ably ‘pay attention to’ suspiciously, as in North's 
B/zknfrcA (Cicero, p. 879), ‘After that time, Ciceru 
and he w’ere alwaies at iarre, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them taking heed of another.’ But Shaks. 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘ pay attention to ’ 
w'ithout suspicion, a^Jul. Gms. I. ii. 276, ‘ Three or 
four wrenches, where I stood, cried “Alas, good 
soul ! ” — and forgave him with all their hearts ; 
but there’s no heed to be taken of them : if Csesar 
had stabbed their mothers they w'ould have done 
no less ’ ; and Coverdale uses it in the sense of 
‘take care of,’ Hos 13® ‘I toke diligent hede of 
the in the wildernesse that drye londe.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HEGAI or HEGE ('^n Est 28- is, x:n 2^, TaO.— A 
eunuch of Ahasuerus, and keeper of the women, to 
whom the maidens were entrusted before they were 
brought in to the king. The name is probably 
Persian ; cf. 'Ryias, who is named in Ctesias {Pers. 
c. 24) as a courtier of Xerxes (so Boediger, Thes. 
Add.). H. A. White. 

HEGEMONIDES {^ye/aovidns, 2 Mac 1324).— An 
officer left in command {o-rparTjybs) of the district 
from Ptolemais to the Gerrenians (which see), by 
Lysias, when he was forced to return to Syria to 
oppose the cJiancellor Philip (B.c. 162). A'V" trans- 
lates ‘made him (Maccabseus) principal governor,’ 
but no parallel for such a use of i]yeyopuoris is to be 
found. Syr. recognizes the proper name, but Vulg. 
reads Ducem et jofincipem. H. A. White. 

HEIFER (in all the passages cited below, the 
Heb. term, is except Nu lO^^*, Am 4h Hos 4^*', 
where it is n-jp. In the only NT occurrence, He 
918 , the Greek is 5d/iaXts).-— The heifer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Bible, in connexion both with 
agriculture and with ritual services. 

That it W’as customary to use heifers for plough- 
ing is evident from the saying of Samson, ‘If ye 
had not plowed with my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle,’ Jg I 418 . Ploughing and harrowing 
are both specified in Hos IQH, and from this passage 
as well as from Jer SQU we gather that heifers were 
employed to tread out the corn. 

A heifer of three years old was one of the 
animals divided by Abraham upon the occasion 
of his solemn covenant with J", Gn 15^ (J). A 
heifer was the animal offered by Samuel at 
Bethlehem, 1 S 16^. When a murder had been 
committed, the author of which could not be 
traced, a special atoning ceremony was prescribed, 
Dt 21®®"*. The elders of the nearest city had 
to take a heifer which had never been used foi 
work away to a barren spot where there was a 
wady with running water, and there break its 
neck. Thereafter they washed their hands over 
the carcase, solemnly testified their innocence of 
the murder, and prayed that J" would forgive His 
people for the crime that had been committed in 
their midst (see notes of Driver and Dillm. ad loc , 
also W. B- Smith, BS^ 351). For the ritual pre- 
scribed in Nu 192 ®"* and referred to in He 9^®, see 
Red Heifer. In Nu 19^“^ AV reads, ‘ They shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification 
for sin,’ which gives the sense (if not the exact tr“) 
of nxnnn ns;?© better than BV, ‘They shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of the sin-ofter- 
ing’ (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. riKDo). The reference is 
to V.®. 

The word ‘heifer’ is several times used in 
simfles. Egypt is compared to a heifer in Jer 462®, 
so is Chaldsea in the points of resemblance 
being probably beauty, strength, and wantonnesa 
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(cf. Am 4^ ‘ kine of Bashan ’ applied to the ladies 
of Samaria). Israel is compared in Hos 4^® to a 
stubborn heifer that will not accustom itself to 
the yoke (Nowack), and in Hos 1(>“ to a heifer 
\\ hich has hitherto had the easy task of treadnijr 
out corn, but is now to have the harder work of 
ploughing and harrowing. 

For ‘ heifer of three years old ’ of Is 15®, Jer 48®^ 
(AV and EVm) see Eglath-Shelishiyah. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HEIR. — i. Terms, nyi; ydrash^ and ndhal, 
LXX KXT]/iovojiii(j>}, KaraKXTjpovopLeta, etc., Vulg. heres 
sum, etc., ‘inherit’; ptep. qjoresh, LXX KX-npo- 
vo/xos, etc., Vulg. hej'es, etc., ‘heir’; yemtshshah, 
yereshah, morashdh, nakalah, LXX 
icXr} jovoyta, KXijpos, etc., Vulg. hereditas, etc., ‘inherit- 
ance ’ ; ‘?n:, and their derivatives are also com- 

monly used in the more general sense of ‘possess,’ 

‘ acq^uire ’ ; and hguratively of the relation between 
God and His people, e.g, J'" is the nahdlah of Levi, 
Dt 10^, and Jacob is the nahCdCth of J", L)t 32^ ; 
1.33 hehhOr, LXX TrpojToroKos;, Vulg. primogenitus, 

‘ lirstborn ’ ; niian heJMrah, LXX rk irpooroTMLa, 
TTpuTOTOKeLa, Ynlg. primogenita (neut. pL), ‘birth- 
right,’ ‘right of the firstborn’; gd'el, LXX 
dyxtcrrei^s, dyxi-<^T€6ci)v, Xvrpcor'qs, (rvyyevifjs, Vulg. 
cognatus, propinquus, ultor, ‘ next-of-km ’ ; Sx;, 
gd^al, LXX dyxLcrTedet}, Xvrpbw, etc., Vulg. propin- 
quitatis jure retinere, eruere, reclimere, etc., ‘act as 
next-of-kin ’ ; ge^ullah, LXX d 7 xtcrreta, Xvrpov, 
Xijrpooo-Ls, etc., Yn\g. propinquit as, etc. On behhOr, 
gd\el, and derivatives, see further below. 

ii. Inheritance. The fact that the terms for 

heir, etc., for the most part meant originally, and 
continued to mean, possess, etc., indicates a certain 
lack of empliasis on the difierence between inherit- 
ance and other ways of acquiring and holding 
property. I>and, the most important kind of 
property, belonged to the family and the clan 
rather than to individuals, as is shown by the 
Jubilee and other land laws. All land was, as it 
were, entailed. Other property too — cattle, slaves, 
and, in some instances, wives — was inherited. The 
heir succeeded to the headship of the family, 
which included the control of the family property, 
hloreover, the heir succeeded as a right, according 
to law and custom ; he took possession of what 
had become his. 'VVills were unknown in ancient 
Israel, though sometimes (cf. below) a father would 
interfere with the natural course of things to benefit 
a favourite son. The phrase ‘ set thy house in 
order,’ shows that a dying man would 

sometimes arrange the disposition of his property, 
and the future status of the members of his family ; 
but probably in accordance with recognized custom, 
if not with binding law. The blessing of the 
dying father would usually confirm the firstborn 
in his right, but might also, as in the blessings of 
Isaac and Jacob, transfer it to someone else. 

iii. Eight of the Firstborn, Birthright. 
The prevailing custom, which is everywhere taken 
for granted, was that the eldest son succeeded his 
father as head of the family, and took the largest 
share of the property. Thus we have the special 
terms hekhur, bekhOrdh, for ‘firstborn,’ ‘right of 
the firstborn.’ The genealogies, Gn 5, etc., mention 
the firstborn, and him only. 1 Ch 5^ speaks of 
Eeuben having an original right of pre-eminence, 
which he lost by misconduct. In 2 Ch 21® J ehoram 
succeeds Jehoshaphat, ‘because he was the bekhCr,^ 
Probably the eldest son, if an adult, succeeded to 
the high priesthood; but the exceptions were 
numerous, both in the royal and sacerdotal dyn- 
asties. According to Ex *13®, JE, the firstborn of 
every mother was sacred to J". InDt 21^^ the 
bekhdrdh is a ‘ double portion,’ ’9. The difier- 
ence of status between the mothers of a man’s 
children, o ften only loosely defined, was a fruitful 


source of discord as to the bekhordh. Reuben, 
the son of an interior wife, is reckoned as Jacob’s 
bekhor ; he is deposed for misconduct, not on ac- 
count of his mother’s status. On the other hand, 
Sarah claims that, because Ishmael is the son oi 
a concubine, he shall not even share the inheritance 
wdth Isaac, Gn 21^“. Evidently, the prior right oi 
the son of the wife over that of the concubine 
depended upon the feeling of the father towards 
mother and son, and probably also on the infiuem e 
of the mother’s family. 

iv. Cases where the Firstborn was passed 
OVER FOR others— Junior Eight. The excep- 
tions to the rule of the succession of the eldest 
son are numerous and striking. The line of 
divine election among the patriarchs usually 
passes through younger sons, Abraham apparently, 
Isaac, Jacob. Aecoiding to 1 Cli 5^* ®, the bokhOrdh 
was transferred from Eeuben to Joseph. In Gii 
49 Jacob puts Ephraim befoi'e his elder brother 
Manasseh. According to Ex 7^ (P), Moses "was 
the junior of Aaron. David was the youngest 
son of Jesse; and Solomon, one of the youngest, 
at any rate, among the many sons of Daidd. We 
may take the circumstances of the succession of 
Solomon as typical. The father would often secm*e 
the succession for a favourite son by appointing 
him his successor, or even by associating him with 
himself in his lifetime. Such arrangements have 
always been common, especially in the East. The 
favourite wife would often be the one last married, 
and the favourite son the youngest. Apart from 
2 Ch 21®, it is never stated tliat the eldest son 
succeeded his father as a right. Groat men with 
large harems and numerous families would follow 
the example of the kings. The transference of 
tlie bekhOrdh from Eeuben to Joseph, and from 
Esau to Jacob, shows that such a change might be 
made for sufficient cause, and therefore, of course, 
on any plausible pretext : a case is mentioned in 
1 Ch 26^*^. A further pi oof of the occasional trans- 
ference of the bekhOrdh at the will of the father 
is the prohibition of the practice in Dt 

The frequent succession of youngest sons suggests 
that the very widespread custom of ‘Junior Eight’ 
or succession by the youngest existed in pre-mon- 
archical Israel, and survived in some measure in 
later times. J. Jacobs [Studies in Bihliml Archce- 
ology, p. 47), partly following Sir H. Maine, says : 

‘ The custom would naturally arise during the 
later stages of the pastoral period, when the 
elder sons would in the ordinary course of events 
have set up for themselves by the time of the 
father’s death. The youngest would in these 
circumstances naturally step into the father’s 
shoes, and acquire the patriot, potestas, and i^dth 
it the right of sacrificing to the family gods by 
the paternal hearth.’ On the other hand, when 
the heir was a minor, the inheritance was probably 
often seized by adult kinsmen. Witness the con- 
stant complaints of the wrongs done to orphans. 

V. Who inherited when there were no Sons. 
In Nu 27®'^*^ (P)jin connexion with the daughters of 
Zelopheliad, the following provision is made for this 
and similar cases : ‘ If a man die and have no son, ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 
If he have no daughter, ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. If he have no brethren, ye shall 
give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. ^ If 
his father have no brethren, ye shall give his in- 
heritance unto his kinsman, who is next to 
him in his clan, nnsis.’ In Nu 36® it is furthei 
provided that heiresses must marry in their own 
clan. Though the law itself is late, the provisions 
are obvious and probably ancient, except perhaps 
the i)reference given to daughters. A member of 
another clan marrying an heiress joined her clan, 
Ezr 2®b Neh 7®®, cf. Beriah. Jeremiah’s aequisi 
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tion of his uncle’s field, Jer 32^, is an example of 
the lights of a kinsman in the family property. 

Jacob’s action in reckoning Ephraim and ’Man- 
asseh as his sons is doubtlebs typical of cases of 
adoption. Similarly, women would sometimes, as 
in the case of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, reckon 
children bom to their husbands by their slaves as 
their own ; but, as we have seen, the rights of such 
children were uncertain. In 1 Ch 2^^* ^ a genealogy 
is traced through the issue of a Jewess and an 
Egyptian- Abraham, Gn 15^ expects that his 
slave will be his heir, cf. Pr 30^, where, however, 
the translation is not certain. The last two cases 
would also be typical. 

The succession is as a rule confined to the father’s 
kin on account of the family sac7'(t, W. R. Smith 
{Kimhip and Marriage in Early Arabia, ^ p. 95) 
points out that women could not inherit in early 
Arabia (cf. Benzinger, p. 355), and that there could 
be no question of a widow inheriting because she 
w’as a part of a man’s property, and went with the 
rest of the estate to the heir. This piinciple is 
illustrated in Israel by the law of the levirate 
marriage, the case of Ruth, the incident in 2 S 
16^®'-*^, and the incident of Adonijah and Abishag 
— to succeed to the king’s widow implied succeeding 
to the throne. By the law of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 25®'^° ; cf. Gn 88, Ru 4) the firstborn son of a 
man’s widow by his brother, or go' el, became his 
heir ; (cf. GoEL, MARRIAGE, and see Driver on Dt 

255ff.). 

vi Provision for Children other than the 
Chief Heir. The principle that the land belongs 
to the family, involves the providing for the rest of 
the family by the head who controls the family 
property. Probably , in early times the maintenance 
of younger children was provided for according to 
this principle by customs no longer traceable. 
Abraham, however, sends his younger children 
away whh gifts (Gn 25® [JE]) ; according to 
2 Ch 11^ ilehoboam dispersed his sons among the 
walled towns of Judah and Benjamin, made ample 
provision for them, and gave them wives, in order 
to secure the throne for a favourite son, Abijah. 
Sons would often be got rid of in this fashion to 
secure an undisputed succession for a favourite. 
Other typical cases are those of Ishmael and 
Jeplithah, who were sent away without any share 
of the inheritance. Daughters would almost 
always be married ; unmarried daughters W’oiild be 
kept and have husbands found for them by their 
brothers, and where there were sons there would 
be no question of their sharing the inheritance. 
Job 42^® specially mentions that Job’s daughters 
shared with their brothers, doubtless because this 
was exceptional. 

Dt 2D® speaks of the father * causing the son to 
inherit that which he hath,’ which seems to imply 
some power on the part of the father to determine 
the inheritance of his property (Dillm., Driver, id.- 
cf. ii.). But this is strictly limited by the context, 
and it must have been similarly limited by ancient 
custom. The law, probably, is partly a protest 
against the violation of such, and partly a pro- 
vmion for new conditions. There is nothing in the 
history to suggest the subdivision of the family 
land at each successive generation. Benzinger 
(p. 354) is doubtful whether any such subdivision 
took place. It seems very unlikely. Unless, 
therefore, the above Dent, laws are confined to 
personal property they are probably late, perhaps 
were never effective. 

The New Testament, No question of the laws or 
customs of inheritance arises in connexion with 
the NT. Christ is the (firstborn) son and heir 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
12^ etc., and in He D) ; Christians are heirs of 
God’s promises, etc. (Ro Gal He 6^"^, 


Ja 2® etc. ). The figure of inheritance is also used ill 
reference to Abraham, and to the Israelites, (itc. 
AiadTjKrj is often translated ‘ testament ’ by A V, 
especially in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lk 22-® etc., 1 Co ID"), but it 
should be ‘covenant,’ except perhaps in He 9^®* 
where the rendering ‘ testament ’ is defended by 
many scholars (see commentaries, i.L). RV has 
‘covenant’ throughout, often with ‘testament’ in 
the margin, except that in He 9^“* ‘ testament ’ is 

placed in the text, and the margin states that the 
Greek word means either ‘ covenant ’ or ‘ testament.’ 
In Lk 12^^ we read that ‘ one said unto him, Master, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ 
See also Inheritance. 

Litekature. — B enzing-er, Reb. Arch. p. 354 ff. ; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. p. 348 ff. ; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Aichceolofiy, p. 48 ff. See also Sanday-Headlam on Ro 812-17 ; 
Beyschla^, NT TheoL i. 385 f., ii. 346 ; Weiss, Bill. TheoL of NT, 
Index ; Westcott, Hebrews, 167-169. W. H. BENNETT. 

HELAH (nx^n ‘rust’?). — One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘ father ’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4®* See 
Genealogy. 

HE LAM (c^M, in 2 S 10^^ with n locale and 
the Massoretic note n Tn\ Budde, however, main- 
tains that is the correct form).— The Arara- 
seans from beyond the river,* whom Hadarezei 
summoned to his aid, came to Helam (2 S 10^®) 
and ivere there met and defeated by David (v.^'^^-). 
As far as the form of the word is concerned, oVn 
in v.^® might mean ‘their army’ (so Aq. iv dvra/xei 
alirdv, folloived by Thenius). There can, however, 
be little doult that the LXX {AlXapi), Pesh. and 
Targ. are light in taking it as a proper name (so 
Ewald, Hist. iii. 155 n. 2; Bertheau, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, Kittel). Cornill, upon the ground of the 
LXX 'HXtdjj., introduces Helam also in Ezk 47^® 
(cf. also Bertholet, ad loc.). In this case it must 
have lain on the border between Damascus and 
Hamath. ' J. A. Selbie. 

HELBAH (nr^n).— A town of Asher, Jg l^b Its 
identity is quite uncertain. (For various attempts 
to fix its site, see Moore, ad loc . ). 

HELBON (f^^/n). — A place from which wine wms 
brought to Tyre, Ezk 27^®. It is the modern 
Jfalbim on the east slope of Antilebanon, about 
13 miles N. of Damascus. The region around, on 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, is remarkable for 
its vineyards to the present day. The wine of 
Helton is mentioned also in the cuneiform texts, 
and the Persian kings are said to have preferred it 
to any other. It has sometimes been wrongly 
supposed that Helbon is to be identified with 
Aleppo. 

Literature. — ^Robinson, BRP^ iii. 471 f. ; Del. Paradies, ' 
281; Wetzstem, ZDMG x”. (1857) 490 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 
341 ; Schrader, COT^il. 121 ; Bertholet on Ezk 2718. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HELDAI (n^n ; B XaUeid, A Xo\daL).—i. The 
captain of the military guard appointed for tlie 
twelfth monthly course of the temple sei\dce 
(1 Ch 27^®). He is probably to he identified with 
‘Heleb the son of Eaanah the Netophathite,’ one 
of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23-^ ; A 'AXd0, B 
omits). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11^; B Xddod, 
A Xod8d and 'BXd5) the name is more coirectly 
given as Heled. The form Heldai is supported 
by Zee 6^® (see below), and should probably be 
restored in the other twm passages. 

2. According to Zee 6^®, one of a small band 
who brought gifts of gold and silver from Babylon 
to those of the exiles who had returned under 

* The Euplirates, not the Orontes as Hitzig maintains. Se« 
WeUh. Sam. 179 f. 
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Zerubbabel. From these gifts Zechariah was 
bidden to make a crown for Joshua the high 
priest, which was to be placed in the temple as 
a memorial of Heldai and his companions. In 
v.^-^ Heiem (□‘?n) is clearly an error for Heldai ; 
the PeshiHa in Ibotli places reads Holdai or Hiildai 

J. F. Stennijstg. 

HELEB (2'?n 2 S 2329).-See Heldai 1. 

HELED (ihn 1 Ch li30)._See Heldai 1. 

HELEK (p^n ‘portion’). — Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, Nu 26^^, Jos 17'*^ P. Patronymic, Hele- 
kites, Nu 26^®. 

HELEM. — 1. (D^n) A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7^^. 
‘The name must be altered to nrnn (v.^-) to fit the 
context ; otherwise we should have oSi in in- 
stead of Dyin’ (Kittel in SBOT). 2. (cSn) An exile 
who was sent from Babylon with gifts of gold and 
silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, Zee He 
is called in v.^*^ Heldai (n'pn). LXX has roh inrofii- 
povcTLr, not treating this and other nouns in the 
same passage as proper names. 

HELEPH i^hn ). — A town on the border of 
Naplitali, Jos 19^. Although mentioned in the 
Talmud {MegiUah i. 1, see Neubauer, Geog. d, 
Talm. 224), Heleph has not been identified. 

HELEZ {'fhn ‘vigour’; B A ‘'EXXt;?, 

Luc. XdXX-jys).* — 1« One of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 S 23^^^). He is described as ‘the Paltite,’ i.e. 
a native of Betli-pelet in the Negeb of Judah 
(cf. Jos 15*-^^, Neh IP^). But in the two parallel 
lists (1 Ch IP"^ and 27^^) both the Hebrew text and 
the LXX (6 ^eXwvei ; 6 ck d>aXXoi^j) read ‘the Pelon- 
ite,’ a variant which is supported by cod. A at 
2 S 23'*^® (6 <t>€XXojP€l ; B reads 6 KeXajffel) ; the former 
reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch 27^^^, 
where Helez is expressly designated as ‘of the 
children of Ephraim.’ From the latter passage 
w’e learn that he was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course 
of the temple service. See Pelonite. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 2*^^. J. F. Stennixg. 

HELI CEXel = Heb. ^bv). — 1. The father of 
Joseph, in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 3^®. 2. An 
ancestor of Ezra, 2 Es 1**. Omitted in parallel 
passages, 1 Es 8^, Ezr 7'^* See Genealogy. 

HELIODORTJS CHXcSdcopo ^}. — The chancellor (0 
tQjv TTpayficiTCjjv) of Seleucus IV. Philopator. At 
the instigation of APOLLONIUS (which see), he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures 
kept in the temple at Jems. ; but he was prevented 
from carrying out his design by a great apparition 
{€TrL<pavLa)j — a horse with a terrible rider struck him 
to the ground, while two young men scourged 
him severely. H. was carried out of the temple 
by his guards speechless and prostrate, but was 
restored at the intercession of the high priest 
Onias (2 Mac 3'^®’-). Borne have supposed that the 
discomfiture of H. w^as due to a device of Onias 
(cf. v.^'^, so Rawlinson in Speaker's Comm.). Jos., 
who seems to have been unacquainted with 2 Mac, 
makes no mention of the mission of H. ; but in 
4 Mac 4 a similar story is related of Apollonius. In 
B.c. 175 H. murdered Seleucus, and attempted to 
seize the Syrian crown ; but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, 
ascended the throne (App. Syr. 45 ; Liv. xli. 24). 
There is commonly supposed to be a reference to 
H. in Dn IP®, but the interpretation of the passage 


is doubtful (cf. Bevan in loc.). Further, H. is 
frequently reckoned as one of the tm or the thrm 
kings of i)n H. A. WHITE. 

HELKAI ('p^n, perh. shortened for «Tp^n). — A 
priest (Neh 12i»). See Genealogy. 

HELKATH (np^n and np^rt ‘portion,’ ‘posot's- 
sion’}. — A Levitical city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19-® 2P^. The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing perhaps to a textual error, 
ajipears in 1 Ch 6^'" [Heb. as Hukok. 

HELKATH-HAZZURI]Vr.--The name given to 
the spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took 
place between the twelve champions chosen on 
either side from the men of Abner and Joab, 2S 
2 ^®. The name anu-n np^n means ‘ the field of sword 
edges.’ This is accepted by Driver {Text of Sam. 
ad loc.), who compares Ps 89^^ [Eng.^"^] uin nij ‘the 
ed^e of his sword.’ Others prefer to follow the 
LXX fiepis rlv eTnjSoijXcjjv and read onsn 'n ‘the 
field of the liers in wait’ (so Ewald, Hist. iii. 114 ; 
Wellh. Sam. ad loc. ; Biidde, SBOT, ad loc.). 
Tlienius reads o'-ixn 'n ‘the field of the adversaries.’ 

J. A. Selbie. 

HELKIAS (XeXA'ta?, Gr. form of Heb. 

Hilkiah ; in AV of A poor, reproduced as Chelcias, 
Helkias, and Helchiah ; KV uniformly Helkias). 
— 1. The high priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s reign. 
He is mentioned in 1 Es P = 2 Ch 35® as a 
governor of the temple, subscribing handsomely 
to Josiah’s great Passover ; in 1 Es 8^ (cf. Ezr 7M 
as the great-grandfather of Ezra ; and in Bar P 
as father of Joakim, who was governor of the 
temple in the reign of Zedekiah. 2. A distant 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar P). 3. The father of 
Susanna (Sus vv. -’-®). J. T. Marshall. 

HELL. — The term used in Old English to desig- 
nate the world of the dead generally, with all the 
sad and painful associations of the dark region 
into which the living disappear. In modern Eng- 
lish it has the specific sense of the place and con- 
dition of penalty destined for the finally impenitent 
among the dead. With this it expresses also the 
abode of evil spirits. It is cognate or connected 
with the German hehlen — huh, hullen = cover , 
A.S. helan, Lat. celare, etc. It appears in much 
the same form in many of the European lan- 
guages : Ger. holla, Sw. halmte, Go. halja, Da. hel- 
mde, Du. hel, Ice. hel^ O.H.G. hclla, A.S. hd, 
helle, M.E. hclle (cf. Chaucer, CT 1202). The 
Teutonic base, hal—hide, akin to kal, kar {in the 
older form), is supposed by Skeat to be a ‘ develop- 
ment from a root skar, or which the meaning was 
to cover. ^ Etymologically, therefore, the term de- 
notes the covered, hidden, unveen place. 

In our AV the word ‘ hell ’ is unfortunately used 
as the rendering of three distinct words with 
difterent ideas. It represents (1) the of the 
Heb. OT, and the of the LXX and the NT, 
which have the general sense of the ‘ realm of the 
dead.’ In this employment of the w-ord the AV 
translators were justified so far by the sense which 
it had in their day, and by the fact that it was 
applied to the world of the departed generally in 
the Creeds, in Spenser, in Chaucer, in mediaeval 
miracle and mystery plays, and in Old English 
religious poetry. It is not the only word which the 
translators of 1611 used as an equivalent for Sivxi 
and q.Q’ns. At times they used ‘ tlie pit ’ (Nu 16®*- ^), 
and in a number of cases ‘the grave’ (Gn 37‘^, 

1 S 2®, Job T 1413 , Ps 303 4914.1b ^tc.). But ‘hell’ 
is their most usual rendering in the OT (Dt 32-, 

2 S 22®, Ps 16^® 18® 116® 139®, Ft 5® 7-^ 9^® etc.), and 
the rendering to which they adhered in all the NT 
passages, however difterent in their shades oi 
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meaning, in which they found some form of ^d-rjs 
(Mt 16“ Lk 12^ 16*-^, Ac 1 Co IS'- Kev 

1“ 6® 20“* “). It is now an entirely misleading 
rendering, especially in the NT passages. The 
English Revisers, therefore, have substituted 
‘Hades’ for ‘hell’ in the NT. In the OT they 
allow the word ‘ hell’ to remain in the text of Is 14, 
and give Sheol in the margin. In the poetical 
]x>oks they usually give Sheol in the text; while 
in the historical books they place Sheol in the 
margin, and allow the renderings ‘ the grave ’ and 
‘ the })it ’ to stand in the text. In the American 
Revision the word ‘hell’ is entirely discarded in 
this connexion (as are also the terms ‘ the grave,’ 
‘the pit’), and with a wise consistency is 

substituted all through the text of the OT, as 
Hades is in the text oi the NT. (See also article 
on Hades), 

The word ‘ hell ’ is used (2) as equivalent to 
rdprapos in the verbal form raprapwa-as in 2 P 2^ (cf. 
Jnde ®). In that passage it is retained by the RV, 
though it might be better rendered ‘ cast them 
down to Tartarus.^ The particular case in view 
there is that of the punishment of fallen angels, 
and the word is applied to the intermediate scene 
and condition of penalty in which those offenders 
are detained, held in chains of darkness, in reserve 
for the final judgment. In this one instance the 
NT adopts the heathen term for ‘hell’ — ^the word 
which in Plato {Fhced. 113 E) designates the place 
into which the incurably corrupt are hurled with 
a view to their endless imprisonment ; and which 
in Homer {Iliad, viii. 13, etc.) is the name given to 
the murky abyss, lying as deep beneath Hades as 
earth is beneath the sun, in which the, sins of 
insurgent and defeated immortals, Rronos, tapetos, 
and the Titans, are punished. 

In this the paragraph in question, together with 
the corresponding passage in the Ep. of Jude (v.*^), 
attaches itself to ideas on the subject of the punish- 
ment of angels, which have a considerable place in 
the literature of Judaisu . especially the apocalyp- 
tic writing^. These ideas assumed strange and 
amorphous forms, unlike anything in the NT, as 
regards both the place and the nature of the 
penalty. The Book of Jubilees and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, e.g,, both speak of the fallen angels as 
‘tprmented in chains,’ and the former represents 
them as bound in the depths of the earth until the 
day of the great judgment (Bk. of Jub 5'-^ 7-^'^ 
22^ 24^ etc., Apoc. of Bar 56“-“). The Book of 
Enoch dilates at greatest length on these things. 
Enoch is described as receiving a commission to 
announce the impending judgment of the fallen 
angels. Their leader, Az^zel, is doomed to be 
covered with darkness until the great day of judg- 
ment, The prison in wLich they are confined until 
the day of decision consigns them to the final 
retribution, is seen by Enoch. It is described as 
different from the abyss of fi^re, in the extremest 
depth of eaith, into which they are in the end to 
1^ cast, and in certain parts of the book this pre- 
liminary place of punishment is represented, as 
was the case also with the Tartaros of the Greeks, 
as in the void at the end of heaven and earth 
(Bk. of Enoch W 13^i 18^^ 2F 54^ 90^^). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (3), and more properly, 
as the equivalent of the designation of 

the place and state of the just retribution 
reserved for the finally impenitent after the 
judgment. This word yeivva (less correctly, in 
view of its derivation from the Aramaic, yiewa), 
Gehenna, occurs twelve times in the NT, and for 
the most part only in the Synoptists. It is not 
found in the Johannine wuntings, nor in the Bk. of 
Acts, nor in any of the Epistles except once in one 
of the Catholic Epp, ( Ja 3«). Bnt in the Synoptical 
Gospels it is found ^even times, and in a variety 
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of phrases — ‘in danger of the Gehenna oi fire 
(Mt o*^'), ‘to be cast into Gehenna’ 18^, 

Mk 9^* ^^), to ‘ destroy ... in Gehenna’ (Mt 10-^), 
‘ the child of Gehenna’ (Mt 23^®). the ‘ damnation * 
or ‘judgment of Gehenna’ (Mt 23'"*^), to ‘go into 
Gehenna’ (Mk 9'^^), to ‘ cast into Gehenna’ (Ek 12''^). 
It is found, therefore, in each of the three ISynop. 
tists. In ail the instances of its use in the Gospels 
it is given as a word from Christ’s own lips, and in 
one case we have the parallel narrative of Mt and 
Mk (Mt 18®, Mk 9“^®). It belongs to the tradition 
common to the first two evangelists, and there is 
every reason to believe that it forms part of the 
primitive report of Christ’s words. Hence the 
importance of defining with aU due care its precise 
sense, point, and connotation. 

This term Gehenna, yeewa, which is the solemn 
NT designation of hell, represents the Aiam. oin'a 
and the Heb. mn nu ‘ the valley of Hinnora ’ (Neh 
11^), more fully ciin-fn '3 ‘ the valley ot the son of 
Hinnom’ (Jos 15® 18^\ 2 Ch 28®, Jer 7®-), and u:? '3 
Din ‘ the valley of the children of Hinnom ’ (2 K 
23^®, acc. to the Kethlh). It is taken oy some to 
mean the ‘ valley of howling ’ or ‘ the valley of 
lamentation,’ Dirr'i being supposed to come from an 
obsolete pn (Arab, hanna, ‘ cry ’ or ‘ wail ’). But far 
more probably the Hinnom is a personal name. The 
place so named after one unknovra was a deep 
narrow gorge in the vicinity of Jerusalem, under- 
stood to be on the south side, forming a continua- 
tion of the valley of Gihon and separating the hill 
of Zion from the ‘ hill of Evil Counsel.’ It is 
usually identified with the modern Wady er-RebCthi, 
though this is contested by some (see Conder in 
JEncye. Brit, xiii. 640). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the OT. The border of Judah is described as 
going up ‘ by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the J ebusite . . . and to the top 
of the mountain that lieth before the valley of 
Hinnom w^estward’ ; vrhile the border of Benjamin 
is said to have ‘ come down to the end of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of the son 
of Hinnom ’ and to have ‘ descended to the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of Jebusi on the south’ 
{Jos 15® 18“ ; cf. Neh ll®*^). It is described as ‘ by 
the entry of the East gate ’ (Jer and as having 
the valley of Tophet .or Topheth in it (2 K 23‘^, 
Jer 19*»). Jerome speaks of it as having been 
of old a pleasant place, and as having again in his 
own time the attraction of gardens. But under 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon it w'as made the 
scene of the gross and cruel rites of heathen 
worship, idolatrous Jew^s passing their children 
through the fire there to Molech (2 Ch 28® 33®, 
Jer 7®^). Hence king Josiah, when he put down 
the idolatrous priests who had burned incense 
to Baal under the apostate kings of Judah, al'^o 
‘ defiled Topheth, w hich is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire to 
Molech ’ (2 K 23^- “). It was also declared by 
Jeremiah that the place should be ‘ no more called 
Tophet, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The valley of Slaughter’ (Jer 19®). After its 
pollution by the pious son of Amon it became an 
object of horror to the Jews, and is said to have 
been made a receptacle for bones, the bodies of 
beasts and criminals, refuse and all unclean things 
(so Kimchi). The terrible associations of the 
place, the recollections of the hoiTors perpetrated 
in it and the defilement inflicted on it, the fires 
said to have been kept burning in it in order to 
consume^ the foul and corrupt objects that were 
thrown into it, made it a natural and unmistak- 
I able symbol of dire evil, torment, wasting penalty, 

[ absolute ruin. So it came to designate the 
i place of future punishment, and the Talmudic 
1 theology spoke of the door of hell as being in 
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the valley jf Hinnom (Barclay, City of the Great 
Ktng, p. 90). 

It has not this sense in the OT. The nearest 
.approach to it is in such a passage as that in which 
the piophet makes the demand, ‘Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring hre? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? ’ (Is 
But the place is not mentioned there, and the hres 
in question are not those of a retribution after 
death, but those of the divine wTatli and righteous- 
ness which noAV and on earth search all sinners 
those in Sion no ^ less than those in Assyria. The 
terrible description of judgment with which the 
Second Isaiah closes his great prophecy of grace 
might seem even more in point (Is It is 

possible that the horrors of the valley of Hinnom 
suggested the awful figures in w^hich the prophet 
there declares of the returning Israelites, that they 
shall ‘ look upon the carcases of the men that h^ve 
transgressed’ against Jehovah, ‘for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; j 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh ’ (RV). I 
But apart from the fact that here again the place j 
is not named, and from the question wdiether the I 
passage may not be of too early a date (as Dillmann 
supposes) for such a colouring, the vengeance 
which is intimated is not one that is to be looked 
for in the other "world , but one which overtakes 
the transgressors in this world in the form of 
miserable overthrow and uttermost dishonour. It 
assumed this sense, how'ever, in the period betw^een 
the close of OT prophecy and the Christian era. 
By the time when Christ taught and the apostles 
preached, the word Gehenna had a well-understood 
meaning. We can follow the history of the term, 
and see how it came to have that sense. The 
Ivibtory shows us also the variations in the appli- 
cation of the w^ord, and the different ideas wdiich 
were connected with it. 

The OT itself offered the ];)oint of issue for the 
rocess of development. As its vieAV of the future 
ecame enlarged, and the old^ notion of a i^heol 
which was wdthout moral distinctions, and dealt 
out to all the dead the same joyless inane exist- 
ence, began to give place to the loftier and more 
definite conception of a future embracing a resur- 
rection, the foundations of the doctrine of a heaven 
and a hell were laid. The idea of a linal judgment, 
which w'ent with that of a resurrection (Dn 12 -), led 
naturally to the twofold expectation of a special 
place of rew^ard for the righteous, and a special 
lace of punishment for the unrighteous in a w^orld 
eyond the grave. The Jewish literature show^s 
us how this belief shaped itself. ^ It makes it plain, 
too, that Gehenna, as the definite place of future 
retribution, was originally understood to be some- 
thing distinct from Sheol or Hades, though other 
ideas were attached to it now and again or in particu- 
lar schools. The apocalyptic writings are of special 
importance in this matter, and the Bk. of Enoch 
above all others. It is perhaps in it that w^e have 
the first definite occurrence of the word as the 
designation of the place of just retribution destined 
for the wdeked after the final judgment. In Enoch, 
how^ever, as in the apocalyptic writings in general, 
there is much that is fantastic, and the statements 
which meet us in different parts of the book are by 
110 means uniform. In certain sections, which are 
probably more deeply affected by Hellenic w^ays of 
thinking, Hades appears as a preliminary scene 
of reward and punishment, and is represented as 
lying in the remotest tract beyond the ocean. ^ In 
it the souls of dead men wait the final condition, 
and have a foretaste of that condition. This 
moralised Hades is described as having in it inter- 
mediate abodes of four distinct kinds for four 
different orders of men : one for the righteous who 
ied of oppression, and another for the rest of the 


righteous dead ; one for sinners who w'ere not 
judged by injustice or persecution on earth, and 
another for those wdio paid part of the penalty oi 
their offences in their lifetime liere (Bk. of Enoch 
5. 22 . 103^ etc.). More usually these preliminary 
scenes of w'eal and w’oe w-ere spoken of as only two 
--one for the good, called also Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden ; and one for the evil, separated 
from the other by a wall or gulf, and called, at 
least in the later Jewish books, by the name 
Gehinnom, Gehenna, In \h.^iilaxonic Enoch, again, 
or The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the second of 
the seven heavens is the prison - house of the 
apostate angels ^\'ho w^ait the eternal judgment, 
and the northern region of the third heaven is the 
place of punishment prepared lor those who did 
not honour God (chs. 7 ana 10). In the Testaments 
oj- the Ticelve Patriarchs the place in wdiich the 
spirits of the lawdess are confined with a view to 
their punishment is the second heaven {Test, of 
Levi, ch. 3). In the literature of Alexandrian 
Judaism, on the other hand, in w’liicli we have the 
doctrine of an incorporeal immortality, and the 
idea that the souls ot the pious dead aie received 
at once by God into heaven, Hades is the place of 
punishment, for the wicked dead, and is again 
practically identified with Gehenna (Wis 3 ^*^"-^ 410 -w 
5^ etc. ; ct. Joseph. De Bell. Jnd. ii. viii. 11 , 14). 
There is evidence enough, therefore, that opinion 
varied at different periods and in different sections 
of JudaLm. In the theology of the Talmud and 
Midrash, Gehinnom, Gehenna meant the scene of 
penalty, while in certain phases of Jewish belief 
It appears to have been regarded at once as a 
place of punishment for the heathen and as a place 
of purgatorial detention for imperfect Israelites. 
But wnlh all this there is reason to say that its 
original sense w-as that of the final place of retri- 
bution, that it was distinguished from Hades and 
from every form of an intermediate state, and that 
it had this meaning with the J ewish people gener- 
ally (however it might be with the speculations of 
the schools) in Cliiist’s time. The apocalyptic 
writings, wiiicli speak of a separation ot the just 
from the unjust betw^een death and the resur- 
rection, also speak of a final punishment after the 
judgment, and describe the place of that retri- 
bution in terms w’hich point to Gehenna, Enoch 
seems to identify it with the local Ge-Hinnom, 
He comes to the middle of earth, and sees a happy 
region of hills and valleys. But between the holy 
hills he sees an accursed valley where ‘shall be 
gathered together all those who speak with their 
mouths unseemly words against God, and speak 
impudently of liis majesty’ (Bk. of Enoch 27^-’'*). 
Elsewiiere in the same apocalypse this place of 
final retribution is described as ‘in the midst of 
the earth’ and ‘full of fire’ (90--^’^^). And in 
express teniis the Fourtli Book of Ezra speaks 
of the ‘gulf of torments’ and the ‘furnace of 
Gehenna ’ that shall be revealed ( 6 ^"^** 7®®, Churton). 

‘ Hell,’ therefore, as expressed hjyeiwa in the NT, 
is not the penal side of Hades {so, e,g,, Grimm’s 
Wilkii Clavis, etc.), but the final retributive scene 
and condition (see Meyer on Mt 5-^), 

It has further to be asked whether the term 
‘ hell,’ Gehenna, in the NT expresses the idea of a 
penal condition that is permanent. What the 
common belief of the Jew^s wras on the subject of 
the nature and the duration of the final retiihution 
at the time to w^hich the NT w^xitings belong, is a 
disputed question, and one by no means easy tc 
I answer. The literature, however, that is most 
pertinent to the question does not favour the idea 
that the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of all 
souls w^as the prevalent doctrine among the Jew's 
of that period. It leaves us a choice between twm 
views, annihilation and everlasting punishment 
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iin i the conclusion to which it points is that the 
latter was the })elief of the great mass of the 
people. The apocryphal hooks speak in the most 
unambiguous terms of the lot of the wicked dead 
as final and enduring. In the Bk. of Judith, for 
example, the vengeance of the day of judgment is 
described as ‘ fire and worms’ in the Mesh of those 
who rise up against Israel, which ‘ they shall feel 
and weep tor ever’ (IG^’^). In one of the Bks. of 
Maccabees the lot of the tyrant is declared to be 
‘eternal torture by fire,’ and ‘interminable tor- 
ments’ (4 IMac 9®*^ 10^*^}. Another of these books 
speaks of tlie ‘ furnace of hell,’ and of the despisers 
of the Most High as doomed to be ‘ henceforth in 
torments, always in pain and anguish of seven 
kinds ’ (4 Ezr 7^* ^). As a general rule, the 

pseudepigraphic writings are equally explicit. 
They speak of the penalty of the wicked as an 
‘ everlasting curse ’ ; of the last day as a ‘ day of 
judgment and punishment and affliction iipon the 
revilers to eternity ’ ; of the ‘ abyss of fire ’ in 
which the impious shall be ‘locked up for all 
eternity’; of a ‘just judgment, in eternity for 
ever ’ (fek. of Enoch 2T- ^ ; cf. Apoc. 

Bar 44^^ etc.). The testimony of Josephus, too, 
with all necessary abatements, is to the effect that 
both Pharisees and Essenes believed in everlast- 
ing punishment {BJ 11. viii. 11, 14; XVIII. i. 3). 
On the other hand, the final retribution of the 
impenitent is in not a few cases expressed in terms 
of a destruction, o, perdition, and the like (Ps. Sol 
313 99 12 ® 13^^ 15 '*, Bk. En 99^^ etc.) ; from w’hich it 
is inferred that the penalty in question was re- 
garded as an ultimate extinction of being. Such 
expressions have to be read, however, in the light 
of the general Jewish conception of Sheol, So 
read they may convey the idea that there is no 
deliverance for the wicked from Sheol, but do not 
necessarily mean that the doom in question was 
absolute extinction of existence. They are also 
to be measured by other statements of a more 
definite and unmistakable kind, with which they 
are accompanied, and by the contrasts in which 
they are placed with descriptions of the lot of the 
righteous as an enduring one. In the Rabbinical 
books there is a wider variety of opinion. Gehenna 
appears there at times as a purgatory, and state- 
ments are found which indicate that at least at 
certain periods there were those who favoured the 
doctrine of annihilation, and those who inclined 
to the hope of a final universal restoration. But 
these were rather the dogmas or speculations of 
the schools than the belief of the people, and they 
belong to a later period. Even in the case of the 
great Rabbis who spoke of a limited punishment, 
exception was made of certain classes of sinners. 
The school of Hillel, e.g,, taught that sinners of 
the heathen and others were punished in Gehinnom 
for a space of twelve months, and afterwards were 
consumed.^ But the Minim (the Christians), the 
Epicureans, those who deny the divine origin of the 
Torah and the truth of the resurrection, and those 
who sin like Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, were said 
to ‘go down to Gehinnom,’ and to be ‘punished 
there to ages of ages.’ The same is the statement 
made, but at greater length and in still more ex- 
plicit terms, in the Rash Hashsh'^mah, in a passage 
which is described as the ‘ classical passage of the 
Talmud’ on the subject (Plumptre, The Spirits in 
Prison, p. 52), The most probable conclusion 
appears to be this — that, while there were varki- 
tions in belief from time to time, especially in the 
dir^tion of annihilation, and divergent specu- 
lations in the Rabbinical schools, the idea gener- 
ally eonnected with the term Gehenna, ‘hdl,’ in 
our Lord’s time was that of an irreversible doom 
for the wholly wicked, and that in His teaching 
as weR as in tliat of His apostles the word was used 
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in its popular and prevalent sense (see Schiirer, 
MJP II. 11 . 183 ; Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, ii. 
pp. 440, 791 ; Meyer, Comm, on Mt 5-^ ; Holtzmann, 
Mand-Coni. on JVlt 5--, Mk 3“^ O'^^). 

Other terms are also used in the KT to express 
the penalty and the condition indicated by the 
word Gehenna, ‘ hell.’ In the evangelical records 
of Christ’s own discourses such terms are found 
employed as ‘eternal fire’ ; ‘unquenchable fiie’; 
the place where ‘ their worm dieth not, and their 
fire IS not quenched ’ ; the ‘ prison ’ from Avhieh 
there is no coming out until ‘ the last farthing ’ is 
paid ; ‘ eternal punishment ’ as contrasted with 
‘eternal life’; exclusion from the kingdom; 
banishment from Christ ; ‘ weeping and wailmg, 
and gnashing of teeth’ ; the ‘outer darkness,’ etc. 
(Mt lS«-«, Mk Mt 5-3- Lk Mt 

pi --3 J 342 2539 ). Elsewheie the final destiny of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘ the mist of darkness 
for ever’ (2 P 2*B ; the ‘blackness of darkness for 
ever’ (Jude ^•*) ; the ‘fierceness of fire’ and ‘per- 
dition’ (He lO-'^' ‘gieat tribulation,’ ‘burning 
with fire,’ being ‘without,' the ‘second death,’ 
being cast into tlie ‘lake of fire,’ the ‘lake that 
burneth with brimstone and fire’ (Rev 2-3- jgs. a 
2215 21 ^ 20«' 21 s 201“ 19-**) ; the ‘ wrath to come,’ 

‘wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish,’ 
‘death,’ ‘ punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord ’ (Ro 2 '’', 2 Th 
i^, Ro 28 6 - 1 , Ph 31 ^ 2 TI 1 1 «). Beyond these 
terms of large suggestion, which are as remarkable 
for their variety as for their figurative force, the 
NT does not carry us. Theologians have gone 
further, and have ventured on many detinitions of 
things left undetined in the Scriptures. They 
have distinguished between two forms of the 
future penalty, the pcena sensus and the poena 
damni. They have spoken sometimes of the ‘ fire ’ 
of Gehenna as a material fire (cf. Petavius, De 
Angel, iii. 5), and sometimes as a figurative (Origen, 
De Prin. ii. 4). They have indulged in fruitless 
questions regarding the locality of hell, the Limbus 
or ‘ fringe ’ of hell, and much else. The NT is silent 
on many things on which imagination and specu- 
lation have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much less of the retri- 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of the 
righteous. In what it does say of the former it 
gives no satisfaction to curious inquiry. It limits 
itself to intimations which address themselves to 
character and conduct, and which convey the im- 
pression of the untold moral issues that depend 
upon the present life. 

Literature. — The great Commentaries, especially Meyer ; the 
great NT Dictionaries, especially Thayer and Oremer ; the 
systems of Biblical Theology and Dogmatics, especially Oehler, 
Eiehm, Schultz, Weiss, Beyschlag, Doriier, Rothe, Martensen, 
Plitt, Philippi, Kuhn, Schweitzer; Alger, Critical History oj 
the Doctrine of a Future Life ; Atzberger, Esehatologie ; Kliefoth, 
JSschatologie ; Pusey, What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment?; Gfrorer, Jahrhumdert des Heils; Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah ; Stanton, Jewish and the Christian Messiah ; Ham- 
butter, ItE ; Weber, Judische Theologie ; Bottcher, De Inferis ; 
Dillmann, Das Buck Hmoch ; Charles, Book of Enoch ; Driver, 
Sermons on OT, Sermon iv. ; Edersheim, Jes^ts the Messiah ; 
Delitzsch, Bib. Psychol. ; Kabisch, Dw Esehatol. d. Paulus. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 
HELLENISM.-See Greece. 

HELM. — The helm is now the handle which 
moves the rudder, but it was formerly used loosely 
for the whole steering apparatus. Hence in Ja S'* 
it is given as tr^ of TrrjddXLoy, a rudder. It was Tiud. 
Avho introduced ‘ helm ’ here, and he was followed 
by all the VSS except Gen., which has ‘rudder,’ 
and Rhem., which has ‘ stern e.’ RV follows Gen- 
eva. The only other occurrence of tt. in NT is 
Ac 27^^ where Tind. and all after him give 
‘rudder.’ Wyclif’s word in both passages ia 
* govemayle.’ See Ship 
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HELMET (j; 3 ip MhlicC or hdhhcC — Greek irept- 
ive0a\a/a) was probably made of skin as a rule, since 
helmets of bronze ^Goliath’s 1 S 17®, and Saul’s ih. 
v.'**®) are mentioned as something special. The form 
of an ancient helmet is shown in the illustration 
of Assyrian soldiers given under Battering-ram. 
The helmets worn by the Romans were made 
either of leather (the galea) or of metal (the 
cassis). The helmet included plates to protect the 
cheeks, a band for the forehead, and a collar-like 
projection to protect the back of the neck. Such 
a helmet, when closed, showed little besides the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. (See illustrations in Lin- 
denschmit, Tables ix. x. and xxii. ). 

Isaiah (59^'^) describes the Lord as arming Him- 
self for His people with righteousness as a coat of 
mail, and with salvation as a helmet. It is clear 
from the parallelism existing betAveen the two 
halves of the verse (righteousness = vengeance, 
salvation = zeal) that the passage means that God 
arises Avith punishment for the enemy and with 
deliverance for His people. The ‘ helmet of 
salvation ’ is the helmet of the Lord’s deliverance. 
St. Paul applies the phrase (Eph 6 ^^) differently ; 
on the Christian’s head rests (1 Th 5®) a helmet of 
the hope of salvation. W. E. Barnes. 

HELON ^valorous’). — Father of Eliab, the 

prince of Zebulun at the first census, Nu 1 ® 2'* 

724 . ij iQm 

HELP. — As a verb ‘help ’ is used in AV in some 
archaic phrases : (1) Help foricard, Zee P® ‘ I Avas 
but a little displeased and they helped forAvard the 
afflict -ion,’ i,e. aggraA^ated. Golding uses the phrase 
in a good sense in Calvings Isaiah (on 40^), ‘ AAdiat 
an excellent consolation is this, to heare that God 
useth the service of Infidels, yea and Avhen his 
Church hath need, to make all creatures put to 
their hands for the helping forward of oiir salva- 
tion.’ l\lilton uses the verb Avithont ‘ forv ard ’ in 
the same sense as in Zee, PL vi. 656 — 

‘ Iheir armour helped their harm, crush’d in and bruised 
Into Tjheir substance pent.’ . 

(2) Help ^ 0 = furnish with, 1 Mac 8^^ ‘ Whom they 
Avould help to a kingdom, those reign’ {oh d' hv 

ai ^oridelv kclI /SacrcXeiJetr', ^aaCkeT^crovcTLv [n 
^aa-LkejovcrLv], RV ‘ Whomsoever they Avill to succour 
and to make kings, these do they make kings’). 
Cf. Piers Plowman, p. 27 — 

‘ Trjnve charite 

That most helpe the men to hevene.* 

(3) Help up, Ec 4^® ‘Woe to him that is alone 
Avhen he falleth : for he hath not another to help 
him up’ (RV ‘lift him up’). So Is 49® Cov. ‘I 
wil make the a pledge for the people, so that thou 
shalt helpe up the earth agayne ’ ; and Shaks. 
Timvn, I. i. 107 — 

‘ ’Tis not enoug-h to help the feeble up. 

But to support him after.’ 

Help, both as vb. and subst. , has often a fuller 
meaning than ‘ assistance,’ it often means ‘ deliver- 
ance,’ mmost as much as ‘ salvation.’ See esp. 
Ps 60^^ = 108^^ ‘ Give us help from trouble : for vain 
is the help of man’ . . . nnip, Avhere the 

second word is usually tr*^ ‘salvation,’ as AYm, 
RVm ; JjXX. ^oijdeca . . . acaTrjpia. • Yulg. ‘ auxilium 
. . . salus’). Gf. Jer 8^^^ Tav. ‘The harvest is 
gone, the sommer hath an ende, and Ave are not 
healped’ ; Ps 22® Cov. ‘ They called upon the, and 
Avere helped : they put their trust in the, and were 
not confounded’ (so Pr. Bk. ‘They called upon 
thee, and were holpen ’). 

In Gn 21 a 20 Eve is described as ‘an help meet for* Adam. 
The Heb. is the usual word for ‘ help ’ (iTy), but the meaning is 
not, as \-ulgarly supposed ‘ a help to Adam,’ one that will give 
herscit to serve Adam. This mistake has caused the word 

helpmate ’ to be used of the wife (sometimes evidentiy under 


the impression that that is the term in Gn), as even Abp 
Sharp, W orks, iv. Ser. xii. ‘ God marie man first, and out of him 
created woman ; and declared withal, that he therefore created 
her that she might he a help-mate for the man.’ The meaning 
is a helper (the word is ot course concrete as in Ps 705) that 
will assist him in the work given him to do, carrying it on in 
the same spirit, as Vulg. ‘ adjutorium similem sibi.’ The 
meaning is well illustrated by Southey, Wesley, ii, 188, ‘ It had 
therefore been much impressed upon his [Whitefield’s] heart 
that he should marry, in order to have a help meet for him in 
the work whereunto he was called.’ Tiiidale’s Vi (2i^) ‘ I 
will make hym an helper to beare him c^mpciaj. Cf. To S8 
‘Let us make unto him an aid like unto himself ’ (SojjSov ou,-i6v 
etorS!, exactly as LXX of Gn 2>io, RV ‘ a helper like unto him ’). 
Pennant, however (JSriS. ^ool. ‘ The Hog ’), uses the word 
‘ helpmate ’in this sense ; ‘ In Minorca the ass and the hog are 
common helpmates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land.’ 

The plu. form ‘helps’ occurs thrice : ( 1 ) 2 Mlc 
8 ^® ‘ Moreover he recounted unto them Avliat helps 
their forefathers had found ’ [avTLXhj^^^’'^, RY ‘ the 
help given from time to time in the days of their 
ancestors ’). (2) Ac 27^’' ‘ they used helps, under- 

girding the ship ’ {^oTjdelais exp^vro). Page and Wal- 
pole’s note is good : ‘ Cables passed round the hull 
and tightly secured on deck to prevent the timbers 
from starting, especially amidships, where in 
ancient ships Avith one large mast the strain 
Avas very great. The technical English Avord is 
f rapping, but the process is rarely employed now.’ 
"See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
105, and art. Ship. (3) 1 Co 12 -® ‘And God hath 
set some in the church, first apostles . . . helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’ (TR d^Tt- 
Xh'keis, edd. ivrLkijiM\p€Lt, AY 1611, ‘helpes in 
governments’). See next article. 

In AV 1611 and in most edd. still, the past ptep. is ‘ holpen * 
in Ps 83 S 8617, Is 31^, Dn 11-^^, Lk 15^ ; RV retains the form, but 
Amer. RA’ prefers ‘helped ’ in all but the last. The past tense 
is always ‘ helped’ ; and ‘ helped’ occurs as past ptep. in 1 Ch 

520, 2 Ch 2615, Ps 2S7, Is 498 . Hastings. 

HELPS opitidationes). — ^In LXX (in 

Pss [for several Heb. Avords], 1 Es, Sir, 2, 3 Mac) 
dvriXTjiJLxl/Ls implies ‘succour,’ as of stronger to 
Aveaker, not the ‘ help ’ of an assistant to superior, 
e.g. Sir TTpoerdeopLevos d., 3 Mac d. ovpdvov, cf. 
Jos. BJ IV. V. 1. Similarly in papyri of the age of 
the Ptolemies d. = /Soo^^eia, as in the phrase rvx^iv 
dvTLXhiJ‘fe<jos (cf. 2 Mac 15”, 3 Mac 2®®) ; Avhile 
dvTLXrjfj^TTTcop is a style of the king Avith Avhom is 
asylum (Kara^uyT), cf. 2 S 22"^). In NT it occurs 
only in 1 Co 12-®, along Avith Kv^epv^a-eLs, to Avhich 
LXX usage attaches the meaning ‘ Avise counsels ’ 
(m'^-nn Pr 1® 24® [Job Symm., Pr 20^® 

Theod.]: so Kv^^pv^v, Pr 12®, Wis 14®, Stis 1®; 
Hesych. paraphrases by rrpopo'qrt.Kal iTnerrij/LaL Kal 
4>pov'i}oreLS. Gloss, on Pr 1® i7rLcmriJj.7} rutv Tpa.TTOfiiv(ap). 
The list of God-given gifts to the Church enumer- 
ates ‘ first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
next poAvers, next charisms of healings, succours, 
counsels, kinds of tongues ’ ; Avhile in the inter- 
rogative recapitulation, Avhich folloAvs in aw.-®-=^, 
‘succours’ and ‘counsels’ fall out, probably as 
being less charismatic than the rest and more 
AAudely diffused among the brethren. This is con- 
firmed by the analogous list of charismata in Ro 
12®'®, Avhere the moral also is the same, viz. the 
duty of the many members to use their functional 
gifts for the common organic Avell-heing. It is 
indeed hard to find in the latter list any single 
synonyms for ‘ succours ’ and ‘ counsels ’ : rather 
they may Avell cover several things — the one, 
personal service [hLUKovia, cf. Phoehe as ^idnovos, 
16^), charity (6 peraBtSol/s) or acts of mercy (6 iXeSjp ) ; 
the other, instruction {didacrKaXla) and exhortation * 

*• d is ambiguous, as (1) Phoebe is called ^poirreivii 

ireXkup, i.e. patroness (a patrona in relation to clientes, as it 
were), which probably has referpee to beneficence rather than 
rule ; (2) irpooTotcr^cci {xa.To.^cvovtjuvm') IS a recognized equivalent 
for d. (see Suicer, s.tJ.). This must be remembered even in 
1 Th 512 . 
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{TapdKXTja-Ls), But m any case the various activities 
are so intermingled as to exclude special reference to 
any officials, we are still at the stage when func- 
tions in the ecclesia, not functionaries, are every- 
thing(cf. 1 In a somewhat later list (Eph 
it is otherwise ; and we get ‘ shepherds and teachers’ 
in place of ‘ succours and counsels.’ But meantime 
these gifts explain and are explained hy Gal 6 ^* 
where ‘the spiritual’ help their weaker brethren 
to recover their footing, ‘bearing one another’s 
i burdens ’ ; and by 1 Th 5 ^^ wffiere the brethren in 

* general are to ‘ put in mind the unruly, comfort 

the faint-hearted, uphold the weak ’ {dprex^crOai rGiv 
dcrdevQv, the very words by which Theophyl. defines 
dvTLK'qjjiApL^). From this passage we further learn 
that it is unsafe to refer d. and icu/3. to distinct 
offices, even when more or less regular officials are 
in question. In 1 Co itself ^ve find only one class 
of regular workers (16^^’^^), members of the house- 
hold of Stephanas, who have ‘ devoted themselves 
unto ministry to the saints,’ and to whose wise 
conns -Is the brethren are exhorted to yield sub- 
ordination. In them, we can hardly doubt, the 
gifts of ‘succour’ and ‘counsel’ dwelt in eminent 
degree ; and we may infer the like of those named 
in 1 Th 5^, where kottl^v, TpoiardvaL, vovderelv may 
be coextensive with d. and kv^. Finally, Ac 20*^ 
comes in to clinch these conclusions. Speaking to 
Ephesian elders, ’whom he describes as guardians 
of the flock (-^), St. Paul bids them toil {Komqv) to 
succour the weak {dPTt.\ap.^dv€<r6at., cf. Lk 1®^, also 
avpapT. E .0 8 “®), being mindful of their Lord’s golden 
woid. Just above he has spoken of the need of 
w’ise counsel on their part. So that, once again, 
we get d. ana /cu/3. combined in an unditierentiated 
offif'ial class, here called ‘elders.’ The ‘succour’ 
in question, m keeping with linguistic usage, is 
that later on rendered hy ‘bishops’ rather than 
‘ deacons.’ But so far there is no evidence of any 
such formal distinction, which meets us first in 
Fh 1 ^— wdiere indeed there is as yet no trace of 
subordination of the one class to the other (cf. their 
parallel position in 1 Ti Teaching 15^). In 
1 Co 12 -^, on the other hand, the ‘succours’ and 
* counsels ’ not only occur on the same level, as it 
w'ere,^ but what was later thought the humbler 
function actually comes first (there is nothing to 
suggest Meyer’s ‘climactic juxtaposition’). This 
makes the two terms most significant for primitive 
Christianity and its ministerial conceptions. ’Ai^r. , 
then, means ‘ anything that could be done for poor 
or weak or outcast brethren, either by rich or 
powerful or influential brethren or by the devotion 
of those who stood on no such eminence ’ ; while 
Kv^. denotes guidance by ‘men who by wise counsels 
did for the community what the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship ’ (Hort). 

Literature.— F or the word, Schleusner, Lex, NT; Deiss- 
mann, BibeUtudien (1895), p. 87 (for the papyri) ; for the sense, 
Weizsacker, Ap. Age, ii. 318 ff., Horfc, Chr. Bed. p. 157 ff,, 
commentaries on 1 Co. J, Xf. BaRTLET. 

HE LYE. — Dt 19® ‘ As when a man goeth into 
the wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his 
hand fetch eth a stroke with the axe to cut down 
the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon Ms neighbour, that he die ; he 
shall flee unto one of those cities, and live.’ This 
idiomatic tr“ is almost word for word from Tin- 
dale, including the word ‘ helve’ for the handle of 
the axe. But that word is as old as the Wyclifite 
version of 1388, ‘and the ymn slidith fro the 
helve’ (the 1382 ed. has ‘haft’). The word, 
though still in use locally, does not seem to occur 
in the Eng. VSS except in this place (where Dou. 
has ‘ handle,’ translating directly the Vulg. Ttmnu- 
hrium)i nor is it found in Shaks. or Milton. It is 
preserved in the proverb ‘ to throw the helve after 


the hatchet,’ i.e. give up everything, as iiu v\ ciji, 
Forreine Travelli § 9, ‘If shee should reduce the 
Spaniard to that desperate passe in the Nether- 
lands, as to make him throw the helve after the 
hatchet, it would much alter the case.’ 

The Heb. is ‘ wood ’ or ‘ tree/ the same word as has been 

trd ‘ wood ’ and ‘ tree ’ already in the same verse ; hence RVm 
sug-g-ests that the axe is supposed to glance oJff the tree it is 
woiRing on, which is probably correct. The LXX is to 
‘the tree’; and the words trd ‘halt’ (Jg and ‘handle* 
(Ca 55) differ from this word. J. HASTINGS. 

HEM.— See Dress, Fringes. 

HEMAM (DS’n). — The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36-^ called in 1 Ch Momam (DDin). LXX 
has in both passages Aifidu. Kit tel (in SBUT, 
I Ch 133) declares in favour of the reading Hemain, 
wffiich answers to the Lucianic Dillniann 

(on Gn 363d) points out that Knobei’s comparison 
of Hcmatn with Humaimdtt a town south of Fetra 
is against the phonology. 

HEMAK (i^’n ‘faithful’). This name occurs in 
three connexions. One man is probably referred 
to. 1. 1 K 431 one of the four sages whom Solomon 
excelled in wisdom. Ethan, being specially termed 
the Ezrahite, appears to be by that distinguished 
from the other three, sons of Mahol. 2. How- 
ever, one of the titles of Fs 88 ascribes its author- 
ship to Heman the Ezrahite. If this be reliable, 
he might be Ethan’s brother, and Mahol father 
only of Cal col and Darda (Keil). It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Chronicler (1 Ch 2^) interprets 
Ezrahite as Zerahite, when he makes all four 
sages sons of Zerah, son of Judah (so Grotius). 
Delitzsch maintains the identity of the Heman of 
1 K 43 ^ Avith the author of Ps 88. He also con- 
jectures that this Heman has dramatized his own 
experiences in the Book of Jow, ‘a Chokma-work 
of the Solomonic age.’ 3. 1 Ch 633 1517 . 11 ) i 0 u. 42 
25^‘®, 2 Ch 5^3 3515 (1 Hs Zacharias). A Kohathite 
Levite, one of the three precentors of David’s temple 
choir. There are two suspicious features in the 
Chronicler’s account of his family : [a) He is made 
the grandson of the prophet Samuel (1 Ch 633). 
Bub Samuel was an Kphraimite (1 S H). Is not 
this the Chronicler’s characteristic explanation of 
Samuel’s constant oflering of sacrifice? [b) In 
1 Ch 253 Ewald and Wellhausen (W. R. Smith, 
OTJO- p. 143, n.^) have shown that the last six 
names of Hemrn’s ‘sons’ are merely the words of 
an anthem: ‘( 1 ) I have given great (2) and lofty 
help (3) to him that sat in distress ; (4) 1 have spoken 
(5) a superabundance of ( 6 ) prophecies.’ W. IL 
Smith {OTJC^ p. 204) maintains, moreover, that 
the three guilds of singers did not exist until the 
time of Alexander the Great (Neh 123^\^ If 
this be true, the notices of Heman in Chronicles 
are unhistorical, Ewald {HI iii. p. 278 n.^) con- 
jectures that the Levitical schools of music adopted 
the Judahites Ethan and Heman into their family. 
Keil, on the other hand, says that the Levites 
Ethan and Heman are called Ezrahites because in- 
corporated into the Judman family of Zerah (cf. 
Jg 1 S P). The title ‘seer’ [hOzeh), applied to 
Heman (1 Ch 25®), as also to Asaph and Jeduthun, 
may refer merely to musical skill. Cf. the use of 
‘ prophecy,’ 1 Ch 25^'3. N. J. D. White. 

HEMDIN.— See Hamran. 

HEMLOCK. — word occurring in AY in two 
places (Hos 10 ^, Am 6 ^* 3 ), jn the former RYm has 
rdsh (see Call ( 2 ) The Heb. equivalent of 

the latter is n.gh ItTdndhi which is everywhere else 
rendered by AY wormwood. RY so renders it in 
this passage- Neither word refers to the poison 
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hemlock, Cotiktm mandatumy L., much less to the 
hemlock tree, Abies. G. E. Post. 

HEN.— See Cock. 

HEN (jn). — In Zee 6^^ ^ Hen the son of Zephaniah ’ 
is mentioned amongst those whose memory was 
be perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the temple 
(so AV, KV). Wellhausen {Kl. Proph., ad loc.) 
substitutes for Hen the name Joshua [Josiah] 
found in v.^®, and in like manner corrects Helem of 
into Heldai of v.^®. The LXX does not treat 
the word as a proper name, reading eis xdptra vioG 
'^o<poviou. This IS followed by Ewald, Hitzig, 
Keil, Orelli, Marti (in Kautzsch’s AT), who gives 
‘ Freundlichkeit,’ and EVm ‘for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah.’ J. A. Selbie. 

HEN A (yjrr 2 K 18^ [wanting in the parallel 
passage, Is 36^®], 19^^ = Is — According to some 

a city in Syria, but probf^bly to be taken rather as 
a div ine name. In that case it should be identified 
with the Arabic star name ctl-harCa', and ^IwwCt 
(better 'Awzad), coupled with it, wnll be identical 
with the star name al-au:wazc (cf. Hommel, 

* Hena' and 'Awwa ’ in Expos. Times, April 1898). 

F. Hommel. 

HENADAD (n 7 :n ‘favour of Hadad A Levite 
chief (Ezr 3®, Neh lO'-'). See Genealogy. 

HENNA.— See Camphiee. 

HEPHER (n5rt, ‘digging’). — 1. Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, and father of Zelophehad, Nu 26'^- 27h 
Jos 17^** P. Patronymic, Hspherites, Nu 26^*^. 
2. One of the tribe of Judah, 1 Ch 4®. 3. A 

Mecherathite, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11^®. 

HEPHER (n: 3 n). — A Canaanite royal city, named 
immediately before Aphek, Jos 12^^. The site is 
uncertain. The land of Hepher ('n p^) is men- 
tioned in 1 K 4^^ along with Socoh. 

HEPHZI-BAH (n^"'srn ‘she in whom is my 
delight.’ So in Phoenician ‘7j;3i-sn ‘the delight of 
Baal’). — 1. The mother of Manasseh, king of 
Judah (2 K 2F). 2. Symbolic name of the Zion 

of Messianic times (Is 62‘^). 

HERALD (Aram, tns, emphat. Nins ; see Kantzsch, 
Gram. § 64, 4).— The word so translated occurs only 
once, in Dn 3^. If = Gr. (hut see Bevan, 107 n. ) it 

will 1)6 one of those words in the Bk. of Daniel that 
prove its author to have lived ‘ after the dissemina- 
tion of Greek influences in Asia ’ (Driver, LOT® 502) ; 
such words are onn’p {Kidapes), and the names of 
other musical instruments, mentioned in connexion 
with the herald’s proclamation on this occasion. 
N 1 distinct mention is made in the annals of 
Hebrew warfare of the herald in his function of 
summoning conflicting parties to conference, or of 
demanding the submission of beleaguered places. 
Goliath utters his own challenge (IS 17®^')- When 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, his demands were 
made known by the Tartan, the Rab-saris, and 
the Rab-shakeh, apparently prominent military 
and civil personages (2 K 18^^*). The official 
referred to in Daniel may, however,^ have per- 
formed such duties in Babylonian military opera- 
tions, as on this occasion he is employed to make 
known the monarch’s will at a high religious 
observance. is applied by St. Paul to him- 

self (1 Ti 2^ 2 Ti 1^^) as a preacher of the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ, on both occasions in 
conjunction with dirScrroXos. Noah is called (2P 2^) 
‘ a herald of righteousness.’ See Preaching. 

G. Walker, 

HERB. — See Grass. 


HERCULES ( 'Hpa/cX^s) is mentioned by this name 
only in 2 Mae 4^^* where Jason, the brother oi 
the high priest Onias III., who had secured by 
bribery his own appointment in the latter’s place, 
and the head of the Hellenizing party in Jems. 
(B.C. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about £12, lOs.) 
to Tyre as an ofieringin honour of H., the tutelary 
deity of that city. We know from the precedent 
of Alexander the Great (Quint. Curt. iv. 7) that it 
w^as customary for kings to send oflerings to H. at 
Tyre (‘ quern praecipue Tyrii colerent ’b The same 
deity is mentioned by Silius It aliens (iii. 14fl'.) as 
being worshipped at Gades, an old Pheen. colony. 
He was otherwise known as Mel-Carthus or Melek- 
Kartha = ‘ Lord of the city.’ In a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion [CISl. i. 122) he is called Adonenu Melkarth 
Baal Tziire = ‘ Our Lord Melkarth, Baal of Tyre.’ 
Jos. {Ant. vm. V. 3 ; c. Ap. I. i. 18) also mentions 

H. and Astarte together, as Baal and Ashtoreth 
are often joined. The worship of the Tyrian Baal 
became widely prevalent in Israel on the marriage 
of Ahah with the Pheen. princess Jezebel (1 K 
1631.33)^ and in Judah during the reign of Aliaziah 
and the usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab (2 K 8“'^ IP*^). 

H. was worshipped at Tyre from very early 
times, and his temple in that place was, accord- 
ing to Herod, ii. 44, as old as the city itself, 2300 
years before his own time. As a personification of 
the sun he afforded an example of nature- worship 
so common among the Pheen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. The Greeks may have bor- 
rowed their deities from strangers, and, substituting 
individuals for abstract qualities or for the forces 
of nature, claimed for them an indigenous origin. 
Hercules ('HpaKX75s=‘ renown of Hera’) was with 
them the heroic embodiment of strength, a demi- 
god ^werful enough to restore even the dead to 
life (Eur. Alcestis, 1136). The connexion between 
the sun and strength can be easily traced. 

C. H. Prichard. 

HERD. — Three words in Heh. are tr'^ ‘herd.’ 

I. bttJtdr, jSoijs. This word is generic for oxen. 
It is not like zon, applicable to two or more species. 
XVlierever it is used, therefore, it might without 
loss, and with sensible advantage, he translated 
oxen. 2. nnj’ 'edher, (SovkoXiol. This word occurs 
once (J1 1^®) in the construct stfite with hdhdr, and 
the expression is tr'^ ‘herds of cattle.’ It would 
have been better to translate herds of oxen. In 
the same verse ^klher zGn is tr^ ‘ flocks of sheep,’ 
being prob. intended to include ffoats as well. See 
Flock, Sheep. 3. mpD mikneh. This vrord is 
usually rendered ‘cattle.’ See Cattle. In con- 
struction with bdhdr (Gn 47^'') it is ti^ ‘cattle of 
the herds,’ AV, RVm ; while RV text renders the 
two words by one, ‘herds.’ The construct ex- 
pression HDnnn mpD (v.^®) is rendered ‘ herds of cattle,’ 
AY, RV.’ * 

The NT word for herd is L'yikq, hut it is used 
only for swine (Mt 8®® etc.). G. E. Post. 

HEREDITY.— The law that like begets like, 
and that therefore children inherit the qualities 
and the responsibilities of their ancestors, is not 
scientifically stated in the Bible, but, in so far as 
it is matter of common experience, it i*^ implied. 

The simplest form in wffiich it presents itseU to 
observation is in the case of similarity of phy ideal 
and moral features. Thus it is remarked by 
Raguel (To 7^) ‘ how like ’ Tobias is to Ms father 
Tobit. And, again, it is said of a good son, ‘ Ilia 
father dieth, and is as thongh he had not died ; for 
he hath left one behind him like himself ’ (Sir 30^). 
That the father’s character is often repeated in his 
son is too common a phenomenon to escape notice. 
It is said, e.g.^ of Ahijam (1 K 15®), of Nadal 
(1 K 15'®), and of Ahaziah (1 K 22®®), that they 
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walked in the e-^dl ways of their fathers ; and of 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22 ^^) and Amaziali (2 K 1 #), that 
they followed their fathers’ good example. This 
does not, indeed, constitute a universal rule. Good 
fathers often have bad sons, as we see in the case 
of Eli, and bad fathers have good sons ; and even 
where the evil taint is reproduced, it is apparent 
in different individuals in different degrees. But 
vdth a people so quick to discern the ties of 
kindred, so imbued with a sense of national soli- 
darity as \vere the Hebrews, the law* of heredity 
was expected to fiilhl itself. ‘ Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean?’ (Job Id**} was a 
question with the answer, ‘ Not one.’ They 'were 
accustomed to trace the characteristics of a tribe 
or a family in the person and career of its founder. 
Thus Esau is the true ancestor of the wdid Edomite 
peoples, as Jacob is of the chosen race ; and the 
enmity between the brothers Esau and Jacob re- 
produces itself in the thought of Obadiah in the 
jealous hate of Edom for Israel. 

But not only do children inherit qualities of 
body and mind from their fathers; they inherit, 
as 'well, responsibility. This is the perpetual 
burden of the Pentateuch. The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation (Ex 20®, cf. Is 14’^^) ; the divine 
punishments follow the family of the sinner (Lv 
20®). And as with sin, so with righteousness ; its 
consequences are equally inherited, and the in- 
heritance is more permanent than that of evil, for 
the Lord shows mercy unto tliem that fear Him 
‘unto a thousand generations.’ Israel is beloved 
‘ for the fathers’ sake ’ ; and the tenure of the in- 
heritance of blessing is more lascing than the 
curse which follow's sin. 

The sense of responsibility seems, indeed, in the 
OT to attach itself to the family and the nation 
(^uite as much as to the individual. The sense of 
individuality w’-as less felt in early ages than it is in 
modern life, where it has been strongly emphasized. 
But at^ the same time the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual to God is not overlooked in the 
OT. The Hebrew’s of the Captivity put forward 
as excuse for their miserable condition the sad 
proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge’; but 
Ezekiel (ch. 18) w*ams them against its misinter- 
pretation. Men do, indeed, suffer through their 
fathers’ sins, but the soul is ultimately responsible 
to God for its own sin alone. ‘The soul that 
sinnetli, it shall die ’ (Ezk 18^). See Fall. 

We here come upon the great moral difficulty, 
felt by the Hebrews as by us, though not so keenly, 
as to the reconciliation of the t'wo principles of the 
transmission of qualities from father to son, and 
of personal responsibility. On the one hand, it 
may be said that ‘ the dead rule the living ’ ; each 
man is not only an individual, but a member of a 
series, or rather of an organism, in which each part 
is dependent on and ahects every other. This, if 
pressed without qualification, results in the doctrine 
of traducianism, according to which a man’s soul 
is the product of that of his parents— a doctrine 
which it is difficult to state so as to save the 
freedom of the wdlL On the other hand, w^e must 
conceive of each individual as in direct personal 
relations of responsibility with God ; he is there- 
fore not merely the product of the past history of 
his race, and a factor in the evolution of its future, 
hut a fresh beginning 'with a soul 'which is, in part, 
a new creation (creationism). J. H. Bernard. 

HEREAFTER. — ^Where the 'witches (in Shaks. 
Macbeth, I. iii. 50) cry 

* All hail, Macbcith, th£it shall he her^^ter/ 
they dearly mean ‘ at some time to come.’ This 


is the present meaning of the 'word, and it is found 
a few times in AV, esp. Jn 13", Rev 4^ 9^^, 
where the Gr. is fierce radra, ‘after these things.’ 
But Avhere (in the same play, I. iv. 38) Duncan 
says, 

* We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland," 

he as clearly means ‘from this time forw'ard,’ 
‘ henceforth.’ This is the most frequent mean- 
ing of the w'ord in AV, and it demands attention 
because the mod. meaning of the w^oid is apt to 
make one miss the sense of the passage. In Mk 
‘ No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever ’ 
{firjKeTL, RV ‘henceforth’) there is no danger of 
mistake ; but in Mk 26^^*^ ‘ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of pow*er, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ it is not 
evident from the English version that the meaning 
is ‘ from nowq’ ‘ henceforth ’ (dr’ dpri, RV ‘ Hence- 
forth’). But that is the meaning also in Jn 
‘ Hereafter ye shall see the heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man ’ (wdiere, however, edd. omit dx’ dpn 
of TR, wffience RV ‘Ye shall see,’ etc.) ; and in 
Lk 22 ®^ ‘ Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the 
right hand of the power of God’ [dirbrov vvv, RV 
‘henceforth’), and even In Jn 14*^® ‘Hereafter I 
'will not talk much with you ’ {ovk ’ere, edd. odicirL, 
RV ‘no more’). In 1 T*i F® ‘for a pattern to 
them w’hich should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting ’ (irpb? fiTronjTrcocui/ rCov fieWbvroju 
Tnureieiv), and in the OT passages (Is 41-^, Ezk 
Dn 2 '®* ‘^®), the meaning is more indefinite, ‘ at 
any time after this ’ (observe that the of la 
41-’^ 'til® to come’). In 

Gal 6 ^^ the Wyelifite version of 1388 is ‘ And lier- 
aftir no man be hevy to me,’ while the version of 
1380 gives ‘Fro hennis forth no man be bevy to 
me.’ 

Hereafter is one *of a number of so - called 
pronoun-adverbs, of w'hich ‘ here ’ is the first part, 
ahvays with the meaning of ‘ this.’ The otliers 
found in AV are — 

Hereby. In the Eng. language '"'ven of the 
beginning of the 17th cent, ‘hereby’ had some- 
times a local meaning, as in Shaks. As You Like 
It, IV. i. 9— 

‘ Where is the bush 

That we must stand and play the murderer in? 

Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice." 

But in AV it is ahvays instrumental, ‘by this 
means,’ as 1 Jn 2 ^ ‘And hereby do w*e know that 
we do know him, if we keep his commandments ’ 
[ev roinrtp, a very common expression in this Epistle, 
and generally tr*^ ‘ hereby’). 

Herein, lit. ‘in this’; in NT al'ways instru- 
mental and ahvays the tr“ of ev roi/ry ; in OT it 
occurs Gn 34^^ ‘ Only herein Avill the men consent 
unto us for to dwell "with us ... if every male 
among us be circumcised ’ (nx 7 ?, RV ‘ on this con- 
dition’); and 2Ch 16^ ‘Herein thou hast done 
foolishly’ (mrhu). 

Hereof. Observe 1 Mac 16^^ ‘ Hereof wffien he 
heard, he was sore astonished’ (/cal dKodcas, RV 
‘And 'when he heard’); Mt 9 ^® ‘And the fame 
hereof 'went abroad into all that land ’ {if (pTifX'q atryj, 
AVm and RVm ‘this fame’); He 5 ^ ‘And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins ’ (TR did TabrTjv, edd. 
dc athn/jv, RV ‘ by reason thereof ’). Cf. T. Fuller, 
HoIt/ Warre, iii. 5, p. 117, ‘But hereof liereafter,’ 

Heretofore = hitherto, as tr“ of Vidh (Ex 
4.10 57 . 8 . 14 ^ j^g 34 ^ or Dk/W ‘{IB 4 ^), lit 

‘yesterday three days,’ a primitive method of 
referring to past time.^ See Time. In NT, 2 Co 
IS^*^ I write them 'which heretofore have sinned ’ 
( to « Trp&rijmpTTjKBffUf), 
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Hereunto : Ec 2^® ' For who else can eat, or who 
else can hasten hereunto, inoie than I RV 

* have enjoyment,’ RVni ‘ hasten thereto ’ ; LXX 
TTterat ; Viilg. ‘ deliciis atliuet ’ ; Gen. ^colde haste to 
outward things ’ (taking pn so), with marg. note to 
‘outward things,’ meaning to pleasures)', 1 P 2-^ 

‘ For even hereunto were ye called ’ (eis rovro). 
Herewith, only Ezk 16-^ Mai both as tr^ of 
n,<‘T3 ‘ with this.’ RV adds Lv 16*^ (same Heb., AV 
‘ thus ’). J. Hastings. 

HERES (onn-in). — 1. A mountain named along 
with Aijalon and Shaalbim as one of the localities 
from which the Danites failed to expel the Amorites, 
Jg As the \vord heres— ^hemesh, ‘ the sun,’ it 

is very probable * that the Heres here referred to 
may be Beth - shemesh (1 K 4^ 2 Ch 28^®) or Ir- 
shernesh (Jos on the boundary between 

Judah and Dan. This is the modern 'Ain Shems 
to the S. of WadyZurar, opposite (Zoar). 

The LXX (A) has h tpec roO Mvpcnvwvos, which 
implies a reading, Dinnn=‘ mountain of the myrtle 
grove.’ 

Literature —Eobinson, BRP ii. 224 f. ; Guerin, Judde, ii. 
18-22 ; Moore on Jg 135 j Qxf . Heb. Lex. and Siegfiied-Stade, s. 
D“3n. 

2 . In Jg 8^^ (RV) ‘ the ascent of Heres ’ (oinn 
is mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna. Both the 
topography and the text of the narrative are doubt- 
ful. RV has the support of LXX A, dirb dva^dcrecas 
'Apes. B reads dro eircivwdev [rrjs Trapard^edis] f 'Apes, 
Aq. and Symm. read onnn ‘the mountains,’ and 
this is adopted by Siegfried-Stade. AV takes 
heres as an appellative and tr. ‘ before the sun was 
up’; Targ. Kashi ‘before the sun set.’ Both 
these last renderings are pronounced by Moore to 
be impossible j see his note). 

The same w'ord heres appears in the proper name 
Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jg 2^ ; but by an inten- 
tional metathesis, to avoid anything that savoured 
of idolatry, Timnath-heres— ^ ^oition of the sun,’ 
appears to have been changed into Timnath-serah, 
Jos 19®° 24^°. 

For D-inrr tj; of Is 19^® see Ik-HA-heees. 

J. A. Selbie. 

HERESH (2?in).— A Levite, 1 Ch 9^®. See Gene- 
alogy. 

HERESY {atpea-is, hceresis, secta ; in LXX only 
for ‘free choice,’ cf. ^olATjcrLs, Hesyeh.). — Atp. in 
the common sense of ‘ heresy ’ never occurs in NT. 
Here its dominant meaning is ‘sect’ or ‘party* 
(t6 aipeicrdat rb Ibiov Kai rovrcp i^aKoXovdetu, Ath. 
Q'ucpst. 38 de Parao.). In later classical usage it 
is the usual word for a philosophic school or sect, 
as selected by its adherents (see Diog. Laert. i. 
19 f., etc., e.g. atp. \eyofiev r^v Xlrycp tlvl dKoXovBov- 
a-av) ; in Philo it often stands for 7rpoalp€<ns=re’ 
ligio ; and in NT its use is of a religious paTty^ (as 
in Jos.), with a more or less deprecatory suggestion, 
as of the self-willed or sectarian spirit. So always 
in Ac, whether of the Sad. (5^^), the Pliar. (15® 26® 
/card rpv cLKpL^ea-rdrTjv atp. rrjs rjfJLerlpas BprjaKeias 
4>.), or the Christians, as seen fr^m outside (24® 

TTpotjroiTTdTrjv T7]s rQv l^a^wpaiwv alp. ; 24^^ /card rpv 
bdbr ijv Xiyovcrtv atp.~m excellent instance; 28-=^, 
the Christian sect iravraxod dynXlyeTai). In the 
Pauline Epistles the like clearly prevails. In 
Gal it occurs in a list of ipya rrjs a-apKbs, as a 
manifestation of the unchastened tjelf-assertive or 
egoistic principle (cf. 1 Co 3^* ^) ; its immediate 
neighbours bring ‘caballings’ {igQeiai) and divi- 
sions (5t%ocrra£rta0, while itself d( motes partisan- 
ship (cf. Ro 16^^). This was a spr cial vice of the 

* So Studer, Bertheau, Keil, Budde, and others, 
t The words m brackets are evidentlj' an accidental repetition 
from the previous clause (see Moore’s iiote]i. 


Greek temper; so that we are not surprised to 
find St. Paul saying in 1 Co IF® that alp. are 
part of God’s providential discipline whereby ster- 
ling characters may be brought to light. This 
principle is given as the ground of his own attitude 
to the news that dissensions or ‘schisms’ (crxf- 
a-pxLra) exist in the Christian body at Corinth. It 
is probable, then, that alp. are here practically 
synonymous with dx*, the latter term being fixed 
by the context to practical negations of sympathy 
and fellowship, especially as between rich and 
poor (taking outward effect at the Feast of Love 
itself). Coteries were formed, and the corporate 
unity vanished (alp. evTaCda od radras Xeyei rds 
boy par (av dXXd rds rxv ax-, Chrys. Horn, ad loc. ; 
so Theodoret, Tiieophyl. etc., ap. Suicer. To a 
later mode of thoughc belongs Aug.’s definition, 
hceresis autem schisina inveteratum). So far %ve 
have no reason to connect atp. (or even axl-o-para, 
pace 1 Co where alienation in sentiment, 
arising out of intellectual contentions (epides) of 
secondary import, is in question, cf. 12-®, Jn 
91b jQiDj with serious doctrinal divergences in the 
Church, but rather with breaches in the harmony 
of love. It means a factious division, or the spirit 
that underlies it. And this is probably the shade 
of meaning attaching to the adjective alperiKos, 
‘factious,’ or self-willed, in Tit (cf. Ro 16^’). 
A twofold development, however, is found in the 
use in 2 P 2^, where alp. dirceXeias aie spoken of as 
being illicitly introduced. Here the qualifying 
gen. ( = ‘ leading to ruin,’ cf. Ph 3^®) and the verb 
alike suggest the new sense of falsely chosen or 
erroneous tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products, 
— from the sphere of sympathetic love to that of 
objective truth. But one change more remains 
to be made ere the biblical use passes wholly into 
the patristic and ecclesiastical. For the nature 
of the erroneous doctrine is here directly immoral 
(cf, Jude ^) ; and so atp. preserves part of the 
ethical connotation which is essential to its NT 
usage. The earliest case of its meaning pure 
theological error is also its earliest occurrence 
outside the NT, viz. Ign. ad Trail. 6, dXXorpias 0^ 
jSordi/T/s ( = Docetism) dTcix^aBe, ijns iartv oCCpeais, cf. 
ad Eph. 6. And in proportion as the conception 
of ‘ faith,’ and the standard for testing it, became 
intellectual, the original sense of atp., as a light and 
irresponsible exercise of native egoism in defiance 
of the claims of love, receded into the background 
(cf. Tert. De prcesc. hcer. 6, ‘ Quarum opera sunt 
adulterfB doctrinoe, heereses dietse Grmca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis, qua quis sive ad institu- 
endas sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur ’). Finally, 
neither ax- nor atp. in the NT ever denotes a 
party that has withdrawn from the religious com- 
munion amid which it arose. In Judaism the co- 
existence of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
was not deprecated. In the more intimate unity 
of each Christian ecclesia ‘ rents ’ or ‘ factions ’ 
were felt to impair directly the vital functions 
of the local body in its KOLvwvla of love, and so 
assumed a moral significance. Separate (jhristian 
communions, and the applicability to them of the 
terms ax- and alp., were problems of the future. 

Literature,— Schleiisner, Lex. NT', Siiicer, Tkes. Bed., 
Comm, ad loc. ; Burton, Bamp, Lect, 1829, and esp Campbell, 
The Four Gospels, vol. L JDiss. ix. § iv. 

J. V. Baetlet. 

HERETH (nnn). — A forest ("ir.) ’which was one of 
the hiding-places of David, 1 S 22®. The LXX, 
reading Ty instead of ly:, has iv irbXei Sapek (B) . . . 
"Apiad (A). The reference may be to the wooded 
mountain E. of Adullam, \vhere the village of 
Khards now stands. See SWP vol. iii. sh. xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HERITAGE is used in AV (and retained in RV 
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except in 1 P 5® ‘ the charge allotted to you ’ for 
AV ‘ God’s heritage/* Gr. ot k\7}pol) as a synonym 
for * inheritance/ which has now displaced it ex- 
cept in biblical language and Scots law. See 
Heir, Inheritance. 

HERMAS CEpfiSis), one of those saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro The name is common amongst 

slaves (although not quite so much as Hermes). 
It 'was in its origin an abbreviated form of various 
names such as Hermagoras, Hermodorus, Hermo- 
genes. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Calendar on May 9. According- to the Menologiitm 
4, he became Bishop of Philip- 

popolis in Thrace. 

The name Hermas is also 'v\-ell kno'wn as that of 
the author, or at any rate the professed author, of 
the Pastor or Shepherd, a well-known allegorical 
"sverk, belonging to an early period of Christian 
literature, which for a time made some claims to 
be inserted in the New Testament Canon (which 
see). This book need only be referred to here, 
because from time to time its author has been 
identified wdth the Hermes mentioned_ in Ro 16K 
Origen, in his commentary on this passage, 
writes : ‘ I think that this Hermas is the author 
of the book called the Pastor, which appears to 
me a very useful writing [script um is not techni- 
cal), and, I think, divinely inspired.’ Origen’s 
statement is a pure conjecture, based apparently 
only on the identity of name. His opinion was 
folio'wed by others, but was never widespread, 
as the book became less and less popular; in 
later times it has been held by Cotelier, Cave, 
Pearson, and others. There is little to be said 
for it. The name was about as common as John 
is with us, and gives no clue at all ; the date 
of the book may be doubtful, but its tone is 
certainly not that of the 1st cent.; the author 
never claims in any way to be a contemporary 
of the apostles, and very definite historical evidence 
places him a little before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. This is not the place to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the book it may be stated that it 
consists of' a series of Visions, Parables or Simili- 
tudes, and Mandates or Commands, conveying for 
the most part moral teaching, and has been called 
— not perhaps very happily — the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of the Early Church. A further account may be 
found in Diet. Chr. Bwg., and a text and transla- 
tion in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 

A. C. Headlam. i 

HERMES CBpfiTjs). — The name of a Christian, J 
quoted 'with some others in Ro 16H It is one of 
the commonest of all slave names. The Greek 
Menaea and Menologium make him Bishop of 
Salona in Dalmatia, and one of the Seventy dis- 
ciples. He was commemorated April 8. 

A. C. Headlam. 

HERMOGENES is mentioned by St. 

Paul (2 Ti 1^) as having, along with Phygelus and 
others in Asia, and in contrast to Onesiphorus, 
been ashamed of his chain. It is impossible now 
to say what form the denial took, or what led to 
it._ Most likely it was caused by fear lest friend- 
ship with the imprisoned apostle might involve 
him ill the same fate. Early traditions, of no 
historical value, however, associated him with 
magicians. Nothing is known of H. except what 
is stated by St. Paul, that he was of those in Asia 
who turned away. It is not easy to decide what 
is meant by those ‘ in Asia.’ It has been vaiiously 
held to mean, all Asiatics then in Rome, the 
Ephesians w’ho had accompanied St. Paul to Rome, 

*In Job 312, on the other hand, ‘heritage* of RV takes the 
place of * inheritance ’ in AV; the Heh. is the usual word 
njnj. 
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pjblic opinion in Asia Elinor, and the Asiatic 
sentiment in Rome. See Phygelus. 

W. Muir. 

HERMON (po“>n, * sacred [mountain] ’ ; cf. Sab. 
Dins ‘temple,’ Arab, harrtm^ ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
and liorm^h, ‘ asylum ’). — The great outlier of Anti- 
lebanon, at the springs of Jordan. See Pales- 
tine. It was called by the Zidonians. and 

iienir by the Amorites (Dt 3*-^). The first of these 
names is used poetically in Ps 29*^. Senir occurs 
also in Ezk 27^, Ca 4®, i Ch 5^. Perhaps it may 
be inferred from the latter two passages (where it 
is used along with Hermon) that Benir originally 
denoted a particular part of the mountain-range 
(so Driver, Buhl, etc.). The name appears in 
the cuneiform texts as Setniru (Schrader, KAT^ 
159 [COT^ 146]), and the Anti-lebanon N. of 
Damascus between Baalbek and Emesa is still 
called Santr by the Arabs. Sayce [BP-^ vi. 41, 
HCM 341) traces a knowledge of the name Benir 
also to the Egyptians. In Dt 4^® another name, 
Blon (|«'::*)j is given to Hermon. It is held by some 
that;8A0?i is here a textual error for Sirion 
the reading of Syr.), but this is doubtful (see 
Driver, ad loc.). 'Mount Hermon’ (pDin ^^) is 
used in Dt 3®, Jos 1 Ch 5-*®, ‘ Her- 

mon’ alone in Jos IP, Ps 89^^^ 133*, Ca 4®. The 
circumstance that the mountain has three peaks 
accounts for the plur. form nuiDin ‘the Hermons’ 
(RY ; not ‘ the Hermonites,’ AY) in Ps 42®. 

Hermon was hold by Hivites (Jos 11®); it was 
the northern limit of conquest (12^*® 13*^-“^). Its 
sacred character appears from Ps 89^® (where it is 
coupled with Tabor), and from the name Mount 
Baal-hermon (Jg 3®), 'the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon.’ Cf. 1 Ch 5-'®. The dew of Hermon 
is noted as falling on Zion (Ps 133®), and its wild 
character is noticed in Ca 4®. The fir trees of 
Senir are mentioned in Ezk 27®. 

Mount Hermon is the most conspicuous feature 
in the scenery of Palestine, rising 9200 ft. above 
the Mediterranean in a dome-like summit, usually 
covered with snow till late in summer. There 
are three low peaks on the top, with a con- 
necting plateau. Lower down, the sides are 
covered with vineyards round the Druze villages. 
On the sandstones to the west there are still 
pines and firs, but the upper part is quite barren, 
and covered with snow-worn gravel between 
the cliffs. This mountain is the only place 
wdiere the Syrian bear is known to exist. The 
view from the top is magnificent, including the 
Lebanon and the plain round Damascus. Towards 
the west Tyre and Carmel are seen, on the south 
the mountains of Upper Galilee and the plains of 
Lo'vver Galilee. The Hfileh lake and the Sea of 
Galilee lie beneath as on a map. This view is, 
however, obscured in summer by Gie sudden forma- 
tion of clouds on the summit. 

Hermon 'w^as perhaps the 'high mountain’ of 
Mt 17^, Mk 9® ( ' the mountain ’ of Lk 9®®) near 
Csesarea Philippi, which was the scene of the 
Transfiguration and of the cloud which covered 
the disciples. In the Roman period it was a sacred 
centre, and small temples were built on the slopes 
on every side, while the highest point was encircled 
'with a masonry wall, and seems to have supported 
an altar. Close by is a rock-cut chamber on the 
plateau. In the 4th cent. A.D. (see Onomast. s, 

‘ Aermon ’) there was still a temple at which the 
people of Paneas and Lebanon worshipped, on the 
summit of Hermon. In the 10th cent, it became 
the centre of the Druze religion, and to it Sheikh 
ed-DerAzi, the founder of the latter creed, retired 
from Egypt. At Hasbeya, on its 'western slopes, 
the sacred hooks of the sect were found by the 
French in 1860. Hermon is called Jehel esh» 
Sheikh, or * mountain of the chief,’ for this reasooi^ 
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being the residence of the religious Sheikh of the 
Bruzes. The translation sometimes suggested, 

' chief of mountains,’ is grammatically impossible. 
Hermon was visited by the present writer in 1873 
(when the height and geographical position -were 
determined) and in 1882. 

Literature.— SfTTP (Jerusalem volume, Appendix, and Volume 
of Special Papers) ; Eobmson, BRP lii. 357 ; Baedeker-Socin, 
301; Conder, Tent -Work, ch. viii. ; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Neubauer, Geog. du Talm. 10, 39 ; Delitzsch, Paradies, 104 ; 
Wetzstein, ZBW v. (1884) 115; W. R. Smith, 93, 145; 

Merrill, East of Jordan, 431 : Hal^vy, REJ xx. 200 ; ZBPV i\\ 
87, VI. 6 ; ZBMG xix. 176, 252 ; Driver on Dt 39 and 4^ ; 
Moore on Jg 3-^. C. R. CONDER. 

HERMONITES (Ps AY).— See Hermon. 

HEROD (Dynasty of).— 

1 Index to Names of Family, 
ii. Genealogical Table, 
ill. Chronological Table, 
iv. Origin of D.ynast 3 \ 

V. Herod the Great. 

vi. Successors of Herod. 

(1) Archelaus. 

(2) Herod Antipas. 

(3) Philip. 

(4) Herod, called Philip. 

(5) Agnppa i. 

(6) Agiippan. 

vii. Women of the Family. 

(1) Herodias. 

(2) Salome. 

(3) Bernice. 

(4) Drusilla. 

viii. Character of Dynasty. 

Literature. 

i. Index of Herod Family. —I n this index 
every member of the family mentioned in , Josephus 
is recoided. The numbers refer to the genealogical 
table. The names that occur in HT are printed in 
clarendon capitals. 

AGRIPPA I. (49), son of Aristohulus, grandson of Herod, king 
of Judsea; m. Cypros, dtr, of Phasael. Ant. xviii. v. 4, xix. 
ix. 1 ; BJ II. XI. 6 ; Ac 12. 

AGRIPPA II. (66), son of Agrippa L Ant. xviir. v. 4, xix. ix. 

1 ; BJ ir. xi. 6 ; Ac 25. 26. 

Agrippa (64), son of Aristohulus and Salome. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 
Agrippa (73), son of Felix and Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 2. 
Agrippinos (78), dtr. of Mariamne, dtr, of Agrippa i. and 
Demetrius. Ant. xx. vii. 3. 

Alexander (23), son of Herod hy Mariamne i. ; m. Glaphj^ra, 
dtr. of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia ; put to death by his 
father in B.o. 7. Ant. xviii. v. 4, xvi. i. 2, xvi. xi. 6. 

Alexander (42), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 
Alexander (51), son of Alexander, grandson of Herod. Ant. 
xvifi. V. 4. 

Alexander (80), son of Tigranes (61). Ant. xviii. v. 4. 

Alexandra (43), dtr of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 
Alexas (19), 3rd husband of Salome, Herod’s sister. Ant. xvii. i. 1. 
Alexis Selcias (54), son of Alexas (19) ; it is not stated whether 
by Salome or not. Ant. xviir. v. 4. 

Antipas or Antipater (1), governor of Idumsea, grandfather of 
Herod. Ant. xiv. i. 3. 

AMTIPAS (27), son of Herod and Malthace ; tetrarch of Galilee, 
m. (1) dtr. of Aretas, (2)Herodias. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xvii. i. 
3, XVIII, V. 4 ; Mt 141-6, Mk 6i^ 1331 23? 15, Lk3i- ^9 8^ 9. 
Antipater (2), minister of Hyrcanus. xather of Herod. Ant. 
XIV. i. 3, XIV. vii. 3. 

Antipater (21), eldest son of Hernd by Doris ; m. a daughter of 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonseans ; put to death b}’- his 
father B.o. 4. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xiv. xii. 1, xvii v. 2 
Antipater (36), son of Salome, Herod’s sister ; m. Cypros, dtr. of 
IBLerod and Mariamne. His father s name is not mentioned. 
Ant. XVII. ix. 5, xvni. v. 4. 

Antipater (40), son of Phasael and Salampsio. There seems to 
be some confusion between this Antipater and the son of 
Salome (36). Ant. xvm. v. 4 

ARCHELAUS (28), son of Herod by Malthace, ethnarchof Judsea; 
m. (1) Manamne, (2) Glaphyra, his brother Alexander’s widow. 
Ant. XVII. i. 3 ; Mt 222. 

Archelaus (76), son of Chclcias, 1st husband of Manamne, dtr. of 
Agrippa. Ant. xix. ix. 1, 

Aristohulus (22), son of Herod by Mariamne i. ; m. P.ernice, dtr. 
of Salome and Costobar ; put to death by Herod k.c. 7. Ant. 
XVI. i. 2, XVII. i. 2, XVIII. V. 4. 

ARISTOHULUS (47), son of Aristohulus (22), grandson of 
Herod; m. Jotape, dtr. of Sampsigeranius, king of Emesa. 
Ant. XVIII. V. 4. See tinder Aristohulus for the supposed 
ref. to him Ro 1619. 

Aristohulus (57), son of Herod of Chalcis, greai-graruibon of 
Herod, king of Armenia Minor ; m. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. 
Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Aristohulus (65), son of Aristobuliis (57) and Salome. Ant. 
XVIII. V. 4. 
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Azazus (71), king of Emesa, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 1. 

Bernice (37), dtr. of Salome and Costobar ; m. Aristohulus, son 
of Mariamne i., mother of Agrippa i. Ant. .win. v, 4. 

BERNICE (68) dtr. of Agnppa i. ; m. (1) Herod of Chalcis, (2) 
Polemon of Cilicia; favourite of Titus. Ant. xvm. 4, xix. 

ix. 1 ; BJ ir. xi. 6 ; Ant. xx. vu. 3 ; Ac 25i-i- 2590, 

Bernice (79), dtr. of Mariamne (69) and Archelaus (76). Ant. xx. 
vii. 1. 

Bermcianus (58), son of Herod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant. xx. v.2. 

Cleopatra (14), a woman of Jerusalem, wife of Herod, mother of 
Philip the letrarch. BJ i. x.\viii. 4 ; Ant. xvir. i. 3. 

Costobar (18), governor of Idumaea, 2nd husband of Salome, 
Herod’s sister, whom she dnoiced. Ant. w. vii. 9. 

Cyiiros (3), an Arabian of noble family, wife of Antipater, mother 
of Herod. A nt. xiv. vii. 3. 

C;jT)ros (25), dtr. of Heroii by Mariamne i. ; m. Antipater (36), 
son of Salome. Ant. xvjii. v, 4. 

Cypros (45), dtr. of Phasael, wife of Agrippa i., mother of 
Agrippa ii. Ant. xviii. \ . 4. 

CjTiros (53), dtr. of Cypros (25) and Antipater (36), granddaughter 
of Heiod ; m. Alexas Selcias. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Cypros (62), dtr. of Cypros (53) and Alexas. Ant. xvin. v. 4. 

Demetrius (77), Alabarch of Alexand ria, 2nd husband of Mariamne, 
dtr. of Agrippa. A nt. xx. vii. 3. 

Dons (10), 1st unfe of Herod, a woman of the peoiile, mother of 
Antipater. BJ i. xwiii. 4 ; Ant. xiv. xii 1. 

DRUSILLA (70), dtr. of Agrippa i.; m.(l) Azizus, king of Emesa, 
(2) Felix, the Roman procurator. JL7if. xvm. v. 4, xix. ix. 1, 
XX. vu. 1, 2 ; BJ II. xi. 6 ; Ac 2424. 

Drusus (67), second sou of Agrippa i. and Cj’pros, died in youth. 
Ant. XVIII. V. 4. 

Elpis (17), 8th wife of Herod. BJ r. xxmii. 4 ; Atit. xvn. i. 3. 

FE LIX (72), Roman procurator, husband of Dnisilla. Ant. xx, 
vii. 1-2 ; Ac 23, 25. 

Glaphyra (SS), dtr. ofArchelaus of Cappadocia ; m. (1) Alex 
ander, son of Mariamne i., by whom she had children ; (2) 
Juba, king of Mauritania ; (3) Archelaus. Ant. xvi. i. 2, xvn. 
xiii. 1, 4. 

HEROD (6), called The Great, son of Antipater; 8 wives of 
his are enumerated, and he had 2 others; he had S sons 
and 6 daughters. He died b.c. 4. A7it. xiv. vii. 3, xvn. i, 3 ; 
BJ u \ lii. 9, I. xxviii. 4 ; Mt 2^ 22^ Lk l^. 

HEROD (2v), perhaps called PHILIP, son of Herod and Mari 
amne ii. ; m. Herodias ; father of Salome. BJ r. xxviii. 5 
Ant. XV. ix. 3 xvii. i. 2, .win. v. 4 ; Mt 149, yik 61^ Lk 319,. 

HEROD ANTIPAS. See Axtiuvs (27). 

Herod (30), son of Herod and Cleopatra (14). A7it. xvir. i. 3 

Herod (41), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Herod (46), son of Aristohulus, grandson of Herod, king of 
Chalcis ; m (1) Mariamne, dtr. of Olympias ; (2) Bernice. Ant. 
xvm. V. 4, XX. V 2 ; BJ ii. xi. 6 

Herod (63), son of Aristohulus (57) and Salome. A7it. xviir. 
V. 4, 

HERODIAS (50), dtr. of Aristohulus, granddaughter of Herod; 
m. (1) her uncle Herod, called Philip; (2) Herod Antipas. 
Ant XVIII. V. 4 ; Mt 14-1, Mk 6i7, Lk 3i9. 

Hj'Tcanus(09), son of Herod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant. xx. v. 2. 

Joseph (4), uncle of Herod, and also, by marriage with Salome, 
brother-in-law. Appointed ruler dunng his visit to Antony, 
and put to death b c. 34. A7it. xv. iii. 5-9. 

Joseph (7), brother of Herod, slain in battle by Antigonus. 
Atit. XIV. vii. 3, XV. 10. 

Joseph (35), nephew^ of Herod, son of Joseph (7) ; m. Olympias, 
dtr. of Herod and Malthace. A7it. xvii. i. 3, xvm. v. 4. 

Jotape (48), dtr. of Sanipsigeramus, king of Emesa, wife of 
Aristohulus, Herod's grandson. Ant. xviii. v. 4. 

Jotape (60), dtr. of Aristohulus and Jotape. BJ. ii. xi. 6 ; Ant. 

xvm. V. 4. 

Jotape (74), dtr. of Arisiobulus, king of Ccmraagene ; m. Alex- 
ander (71), son of Tigranes. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Malthace (13), a Samaritan woman, wife of Herod, mother of 
Archelaus. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; A7it. xvn. i. 3. 

Mariamne i. (11), granddaughter of Hyn-canus, wife of Herod ; 
put to death by him b.c. 29. Ant. xvm. v. 4 ; BJ i. xii. 3. 

Mariamne ii. (12), dtr. of Simon the high priest, mother of Herod 
called perhaps Philip. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; Ant. xv. ix. 3. 

Mariamne (39), 1st wife of Archelaus ; divorced by him. A7it 

xvn. xiii. 4. 

Mariamne (56), dtr. of Joseph and Olympias ; m. Herod, king of 
Chalcis. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Mariamne (69), dtr. of Agrippa i. and Cypros ; (1) Archelaus, 

(2) Demetrius. Ant. xvm. v. 4. 

Olympias (29), dtr. of Herod and Malthace ; m. Joseph, Herod’s 
nephewc Ant. xvn. i. 3. 

Pallas (15), 6th wife of Herod. BJ t. xviii. 4 ; Ant. xvn. L 3. 

Phaedra (16), 7th wife of Herod. BJ i. xxviii. 4 ; A«f. xvn. i. 3. 

Phasael (5), eldest brother of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3, xiii. 
10. 

Phasael (20), son of Phasael (5), nephew of Herod; m. Salampsio. 
dtr. of Herod and Mariamne. Ant. xviu. v. a. 
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Notk. — 1. Each generation is confined to a single column. 

2. The numbers as far as possible go consecutively down the colvnnnf. 
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Phasael (32), son of Herod and Pallas. Ant. xvii. i. 3. 

Pheroras (8), brother of Herod. Ant. xvii. i. 3. 

PHILIP. SeeHKROD(2b) 

PHILIP (31), son of Herod by Cleopatra ; tetrarch of Trachoni* 
tis, etc. ; m. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. Ant. xvii. i. 3, xviii. 
V. 4 ; Lk 31 . 

Polemon (To), king of Cilicia, 2nd husband of Bernice. Ant. xx. 
vii. 3. 

Roxana (33), dtr. of Herod by Phaedra. Ant. xvn. i. 3. 

Salampsio (24), dtr. of Herod b 3 ’ Mariamne 1 ; m. Phasael, 
Herod’s nephew. Arit xviii. v. 4. 

Salome (9), sister of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3 ; BJ i. viii. 9. 
Salome (34), dtr. of Herod by Elpis. A7it. xvii. i. 3. 

SALOME 06), dtr. of Herodias by her first husband Herod 
(Philip); m. (1) Philip the tetrarch, (2) Aristobulus, son of 
Herod of Ghalcis. Ant. xviii. v. 4 ; Mt 146, Mk 622. 

Tigranes (52), son of Alexander and Glaphyra, grandson of 
Herod ; sent as king to Armenia. Ant. 'xviii. v. 4 ; Tac 
Ann. VI 10. 

Tigranes (61), son of Alexander (51), great-grandson of Herod ; 
sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xviii. v. 4 ; Tac. A an xiv. 
26, XV. 1. 

Timius (44) of Cypros ; m. Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael, and 
had no children. A7it. xviii. v. 4. 

iii. Chronology of the Herod Dynasty.— 

B.C. 

69. Death of Alexandra. Accession of Aristobulus n. Anti- 

pater, father of Herod, first becomes of importance, 

63. Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Aristobulus deposed. 

Hyreanus n , high priest, without the title of king. 

54. Crassus robs the temple. 

47. Caesar arranges Syria. 

Hyreanus receives the title of ethnarch. 

Herod governor of Galilee. 

Phasael governor of Jerusalem. 

44-42. Cassius in Syria. 

43. Death of Antipater. 

41. Antony in Syria. Herod and Pitas.a.bl named tetrarchs. 

40. Parthian invasion. Death of Phasael, Mutilation ot Hyr- 

eanus. Flight of Herod. Antigonus assumes the title~of 
king and high priest. 

Herod given the title of king of Jud<ea by Antony and 
Octavius. 

37. Marriage of Herod and Mariamne. 

Capture of Jerusalem. Death of Antigonus. 

85. Death of Aristobulus iii. 

34. Death of Joseph, Salome’s husband. 

Visit of Cleopatra. 

31. Battle of Actium. Herod joins the party of Augustus. 

30. Death of Hyreanus ii. Augustus in Syria. Extension of 
Herod’s power. 

29. Death of Mariamne. 

28. Death of Alexandra. 

25. Death of Costobar. Also of the sons of Babats. 

Institution of games. Building of a theatre and amphi- 
theatre in Jerusalem. 

20. The building of the temple begun. 

15- Visit of Agrippa to Jerusalem. 

14. Beginning of dissensions at court concerning Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 

12. Visit of Herod to Rome with his two sons. 

7. Death of Alexander and Aristobulus 
6. Antijiater goes to Rome. Herod’s first will. 

6. Imprisonment of Antipater. Herod’s second will. 

4. Outbreak under the Rabbis Judas and Matthias. 

Antipater executed. 

Herod’s third will. 

Death of Herod the Great. 

Archblaus becomes ethnarch of Judaea, 

Antipas tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Philip of Trachonitis. 

A.D. 

6. Archblaus deposed. Judsea under Roman procurators. 

34. Death of Philip. 

37. Aorippa becomes tetrarch of Trachonitis. 

39. Banishment of Antipas. 

Agrippa receives his tetrarch y. 

41, Agrippa becomes king of Judiea. 

41. Death of Agrippa 1 . Judaea again under Roman pro- 
curators. 

50. Agrippa ii. becomes tetrarch of Ohalcis. 

53- He receives in addition the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysander (Abila), and, a little later, part of Galilee. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

100. Death of Agrippa II, 

iv. Origin of the Dynasty of the Herods. 
— ^The dynasty of the Herods rose into prominence 
during tke confusion which resulted from the decay 
of the Hasnionsean dynasty, the transference of 
Syria and Palestine to the sAvay of the Romans, 
and the civil wars which marked the decay of 
the RejKuhlic. Their ancestor was AnMpater or 
Antipas, a n*.an of wealth and capacity whom 
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Alexander Jannseus had made governor of Iduimca. 
So much is clear, but of the origin of the family 
there are very contradictor accounts. Kicoiaus 
of Damascus said, according to Josephus [Jhtt, 
XIV. i. 3), that he was of the stock of the Jews who 
first came back from Babylon. This appear.s to have 
been a fiction invented for the benefit of Herod. 
Josephus evidently looked upon him as an Idu- 
msean ; as such he vas considered half a Jew. But 
Pharisaic and perhaps Christian hatred was not 
satisfied with this. He is stated by Justin to 
have been a native of Ashkelon {Dial. c. 52), and 
therefore of the hated Philistine race ; while Julius 
Africanus (ap. Eus. IJE I. vii. 11) improves the 
story by telling us that some Idumtean robbers 
had attacked Ashkelon and carried away the father 
of Antipater, who was the son of one ot the temple 
slaves ; the priest of th^' temple was not able to 
ransom him, and so he was brought up as an 
Idumtean ; this story Africanus had from the kins- 
men of the Savioun Whatever was the origin of 
the family, its ability is undoubted. Anti pater’s 
son, who’ bore the same name as himselt, first 
appears in history on the death of Alexandra, 
tlie Maecabman queen, in t»9. Her eldest son, 
Hyreanus II., a man of a peaceful and quiet dis- 
position, allowed himself to be set aside by liis 
younger brother, Aristobulus II., a man of very 
different character. Antipater, who had been 
building up for himself a strong position in Idu- 
maea by allying himself with the Arabs at Petra 
and the Philistine cities, saw his opportunity; 
under Aristobulus he would be nobody, under 
Hyreanus he would I'ule the country. He attached 
himself to Hyreanus, persuaded him not to submit 
to his younger brotlier, and, so far as we know, 
remained absolutely faithful to him the whole 
of his life, quite content to have the reality 
of power, and too wise or too loyal to endanger 
liis position by arousing dynastic hatred. At 
first he attempted to restore Hyreanus with the 
assistance of Aretas, king of the Nabatsean Arabs, 
— (his 'wife Cypros belonged to one of the noblest 
families of that country), — but before the war was 
concluded a new power appeared on the scene. In 
66 Pompey had defeated Mithridates, and was now 
pursuing his first march through Asia. On his 
approach all the rival parties of every state and 
country attempted to gam him to their side. Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater on behalf of Hyreanus, and the 
Pharisaic party who wished to restore the theo- 
cracy, rivalled one another in bribes, complaints, 
and promises. Pompey was, as always, deliberate, 
and it soon became apparent that Aristobulus was 
too proud to submit, too faithless to be an aUy, 
and too powerless to res rain the people from 
rebellion. When the Romans approached Jeru- 
salem, the party of Hyreanus delivered the city 
over without a blow; the war party with Aris- 
tobulus retired to the temple fortress. A siege 
followed, in which the detendeis exhibited the 
fanatical courage which the Jews always have 
shovTi when their cause is hopeless, and observed 
the law so strictly that they refused to destroy 
their enemies’ works on the Sabbath day. The 
city was taken by assault in the autumn of 63, 
about the fast of the Atonement, and the priests 
continued to ofier the sacrifices in the midst of the 
battle and were cut down at the altar. Pompey 
violated the Holy of Holies, hut did not pluntler the 
wealth of the temple, Aristobulus and his family 
were carried captive, and the priest-king of the 
J ews had to adorn a Roman triumph. The king- 
dom was reduced in size, the Greek towns were 
freed, but the hierarchy was untouched. Hyreanus 
was made high J)iiest 'without the title of king, 
and Antipater became the most important person 
j in the country. This was the first instance in 
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wliicli Antipater showed the marvellous power his 
family possessed of securing the support of every 
successive Roman of distinction. Historians 
generally ascribe it to their capacity for bribing, 
and this they undoubtedly possessed. Moreover, 
they had the wisdom to know that bribes must be 
large. But that was not enough. They were dis* 
tinguished by being always faithful to the Romans, 
always competent, and always agreeable. To attach 
themselves to each successive Roman who became 
powerful, to spare nothing in his support, and to 
add to the services they had rendered an agreeable 
private friendship, was the secret of their success. 

The next tw’'enty years gave many proofs of this. 
Antipater helped Scaurus in an expedition against 
Aretas, and persuaded Aretas to submit. He made 
the acquaintance and even the friendship of Mark 
Antony. He assisted Gabinius in a w’ar with 
Arehelans with corn and Aveapons and money, and 
Gabinius settled the affairs of J erusalem as Anti- 
pater wished (Ant XIV. vi. 4}. When Cfesar was 
in d^gypt after the battle of Pharsalia, Antipater 
saved him when he was in great danger. Cmsar, in 
return for this and many other services, confirmed 
Hy rcanus in the high priesthood , and made Antipater 
a Roman citizen. Afterwards he made Hyrcanus 
ethnarch, Antipater procurator, and allowed the 
walls of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, while he conferred 
privileges on the Jewish race everywhere. When 
Cassius, after the death of Csesar, came to Syria 
to collect money and show how hateful the cause of 
the Republic could be, Antipater and his sons had 
the wisdom to provide him with all he required, 
thus saving their cities from slavery. Antipater 
was murdered in the year B.c. 43 by a certain 
Malichos. * He was distinguished,’ says Josephus, 
‘for piety and justice and love of his country.’ 
His erlest son Phaacel had been made governor 
of Jerusalem, his second son Herod governor 
of Galilee. The latter had already shown the 
energy and the brilliant military capacity for 
■which he was afterwards distinguished. When 
Antony came to Syria after the battle of Philippi, 
Herod exhibited all the address of his father 
by securing his friendship ; he and his brother 
w^ere made tetrarchs, and many members of the 
Pharisaic party, w’ho persisted in bringing accusa- 
tions against them, were put to deatli. 

During all these twenty years of Antipater’s rule, 
the younger branch of the Hasmonman family, 
Aristobulus and his sons, had persisted in disturb- 
ing the country. They had clearly a considerable 
body of supporters, and it seems almost as if the 
Romans had allowed them to exist in order to 
prevent the country from becoming too strong. 
In the year 40 a Parthian invasion gave Antigonus, 
the last survivor of the family, liis opportunity. 
He succeeded in getting possession of the persons 
of Hyrcanus and Phasael ; the former he mutilated, 
the latter put himself to death ; Herod only just 
escaped with his female relations to the fortress of 
Masada, and Antigonus had a troubled reign of 
three years. But Herod was not to be daunted ; he 
fled to Rome, explained how Antigonus had allied 
himself with the Parthians, and much to his own 
surprise — for he had only hoped that the younger 
Aristobulus, his own brother-in-law, might become 
niler--was made king of Judsea by Antony, 
Octavius, and the senate. It took him, however, 
three years to win the kingdom that had been 
given him, and it was only in the autumn of 37 
that he succeeded in taking Jerusalem, and 
brought the Hasmonaean dynasty to an end. 

V. Reign of Herod the Great, b.c. 37-4. — 
‘ C’dtait, en somme, une fort helle h^te, un lion k 
qui on ne tient compte que de sa large eneolure, 
et de son ^paisse crinibre, sans lui demander le 
sens moral.’ So writes Renan • yet the character 


of Herod is not so easy to sum up, for to be a 
succe&sful tyrant a certain minimum of morality is 
required, and that Herod, at any rate until the 
end of his life, possessed. Nor can we be certahi of 
our information. His reign was a deliberate viola- 
tion of all the religious instincts of the people, and 
the friends of the Hasmonceans and the Piiaiisees 
were equally interested in putting the worst con- 
struction on his acts. Josephus himself prided 
himself on his priestly family and connexions, yet 
lie is not altogether untair ; much of his information 
came from Micolaus of Damas^*us, who had written 
an apologetic account of his royal patron, and he 
suggests that many of the crimes of Herod were 
the necessity of his position. Physically, Heiod 
was magniticent in his beauty and strength, and 
these qualities were not inoie conspicuous than Ins 
skill in vv^ar. He was clever, able, hut unscrupulous 
and ambitious. He was munilicent to his friends, 
capable of being magnanimous even to Ins enemies, 
e.g. to Sliemaia, but absolutely unscrupulous when 
necessity seemed to demand it. How far he 
attempted to gain the kingdom we cannot say : 
when he received it he accepted the position 
without hesitation, and allowed nothing to check 
his ambition. Yet he was a good ruler up to a 
certain point, and knew well how to manage the 
Jews. He suppressed insurrection with absolute 
severity, yet he never indulged in religious perse- 
cution. He was munificent to the people ; when 
famine came, he stripped his palace of gold and 
silver to buy corn. ^Vhatever his feelings towards 
the Jews, lie was always a good friend to them, 
and used his influence with Augustus to obtain 
privileges for them in vaiious parts of the world. 
Although he was probably absolutely irreligious, he 
respected the Jewish religion so far as to demand 
that Syllaus, the Arabian, who wished to marry 
Herod’s sister, Salome, should adopt the Jewish 
customs (Ant XVI. vii. dy, refrain from any 
images or statues in the Imildings he put up 
within Jewish territory, and put no effigy on his 
coins. He had the strong lusts and passions of an 
Oriental ; the position of a ty:ant and usurper 
surrounded him with plots, suspicions, and in- 
trigues. As he grew older his cruelty and sus- 
j)iciousness increased, and the misery of liis old age 
seemed to be a judgment on the crimes of his 
lite. There has been some discussion whether 
he deserved the title of Great. The fact that 
his life and works left no peimanent results, that 
his house was built on the sand, may make 
us hesitate to give it him. But, taken in his 
person and in his career, he was one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting figures of his time. 
If he was not great, he had almost all the qualities 
which might have made him so. 

The reign of Herod is divided by most historians 
into three periods. The first from 37-25, the period 
during which he consolidated his power. The second 
from 25-13, the period of his greatest prosperity. 
The third from 13 to his death B.C. 4, the period of 
family feuds. 

(1) Consolidation of Her oeVs power, 37-25. — When 
Herod and the Romans captured the city, he did 
his best to restrain the butchery of the people and 
the plunder of the temple, and his vengeance on 
his enemies was possibly not greater than the 
necessities of the position demanded. He obtained 
from Antony the death of Antigonus, put to 
death forty-tive of the principal men of his party, 
and replenished his coders from their property ; 
but Potlio and Sameas (Abtalion and Sliemaia), 
the two leading Pharisees, he treated with great 
respect, and seems to have succeeded in making 
all but the most extreme section of the party 
acquiesce jn liis rule, as a judgment of God which 
had to be borne. 
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Shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, Herod had 
married Marianme, granddaughter of Hyrcanus, 
to whom he was violently attached. He had 
hoped by this alliance with the old dynasty to 
strengthen his position, but he only succeeded in 
introducing dissension into his own family. 
Marianme and her mother, Alexandra, who seems 
to have been a violent and unscrupulous woman, 
treated Herod’s sister, Salome, and his mother, 
Cypros, with the most absolute contempt as low- 
born foreigners. Salome retaliated by raising 
Herod’s jealousy, and accusing Alexandra and her 
family of disloyalty and conspiracy. As far as 
Alexandra is concerned the accusations were un- 
doubtedly true, in other cases they were more doubt- 
ful. At any rate, first Aristobulus, the younger 
brother of IMariamne, who had been made high 
priest, and whose only crime was that he was too 
popular, was put to death ; then the aged Hyrcanus, 
who had returned from Babylon at Herod’s invita- 
tion, and had always been absolutely subservient to 
his Idumsean subjects ; then Mariamne, his wife, of 
whom he was passionately fond, and whose death 
caused him infinite misery ; last of all, Alexandra 
herself, the cause of all the misery, who during 
Herod’s illness began secretly to rebel against him, 
and during all this time had been engaged in con- 
stant intrigues. The last victims to Herod’s sus- 
picions and severity were Costobar, governor of 
Idunu'ea, for a time Salome’s husband, and some 
other mysterious persons, the sons of Babas, who 
seem to have been adherents of the Hasmonrean 
party. By the year 25 every possible rival had 
been removed ; Salome’s spite had been gratified ; 
and Herod’s position had been secured by the 
sacrifice of his passion or affection. 

During the same time he was employed in 
consolidating his position with the Romans. He 
retained the friendship of Antony in spite of the 
opposition of Cleopatra, who wislied to be ^ueen 
of Jerusalem. Like Augustus, lie had the wisdom 
to resist the temptation of her charms, and he also 
refrained from putting her to death. He fitted 
up a force in order to assist Antony at Actium, 
but had the good fortune to be employed at the 
time in an expedition against the Arabs. As soon 
as the victory of Augustus was certain, he went 
at once to him in accordance with the traditions 
of his family; lie said frankly that he had been 
a good friend to Antony, and had done every- 
thing to help him, and he promised to be an 
equally good friend to him. Augustus accepted 
his friendship, and confirmed him in his kingdom. 
Herod on every opportunity was as good as his 
woi’d. He rendered Augustus very material assist- 
ance, received various extensions to his kingdom, 
and the friendship of Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Herod became proverbial. From this time Herod’s 
position was assured. 

(2) Period of Eerod^s prosperity, B.c. 25-13. — 
Herod was now able to govern as be wish ed. He was 
rich, prosperous, and secure, and he devoted him- 
self to the Hellenizing of his countrymen and the 
gratification of his taste for magnificence in build- 
ing. In B. C. 25 he celebrated at J erusalem the quin- 
quennial games in honour of Augustus, and built 
there a theatre, amphitheatre, and a hippodrome. 
Throughout Palestine a num}>er of new cities were 
founded, the most important of which was Caesarea 
on the seacoast. Here and in other Greek cities 
he built temples to Augustus. He turned Samaria, 
which he renamed Sehaste, into a magnificent 
city ; nor did he confine his buildings to his own 
dominions, his benefits reached as far as Rhodes 
and Athens. But his greatest work was the 
reconstruction of the temple. This he began in 
the year B.c. 20. The more sacred portions were 
completed in eight years; the building was not 


finished until the year a.d. 63, a few years before 
its final destruction. It was only a partially 
completed building in the time of our Lord, and 
exisDed only eigliL years after it was finally fin- 
ished. To the other works must be added palaces, 
fortresses, parks, and pleasure grounds; and to 
the other signs of Hellenizing tendency, the Greek 
writers and teachers whom Herod attracted to 
his court, the principal of whom was Nicolaus of 
Damascus, his secretary and biographer. 

(3) Period of domestic troubles, B.c. 13-4. — It is 
probable that we are inclined to exaggerate the 
troubles of Herod’s last years, or ratlier to look 
at them from the point of view of the last three 
or four years of his life. Herod was considered 
a second Solomon, as the great Jewish king, and 
the rehuilder of the temple ; he was, like him, also 
as a polygamist. The Jews were allowed more 
than one wife, bnt it was hardly the fashion at 
this time to take advantage of the licence to any 
great extent. Herod had ten altogether — nine at 
one time. He had eight sons and six daughters. 
The family troubles arose through the dissensions 
between the sons of Mariamne, the Hasmonman, on 
the one side, Salome his sister and Antipater liis 
eldest son on the other. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus had been brought up at Rome ; when they 
returned, their beauty, their popular qualities, 
and their legitimate descent attracted the atten- 
tion of the people, and they became the centre 
for numerous intrigues and an. obj ect which fanati- 
cism could put before itself. We need not follow 
the course of the intrigues. They nearly involved 
Herod in difficulties with the Roman government. 
They led Augustus to say that it was better to 
be fierod’s pig than his son. Eventually, the two 
sons of Mariamne were strangled at Samaria 
(B.c. 7), and Antipater, after being imprisoned 
for some time, was executed, as the last act of his 
father’s life, for a too premature act of self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile, Herod was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease. Fanaticism began 
to break out. The pupils of the Rabbis, Judas 
son of Sariphseus and Matthias son of Margaloth, 
were incited to destroy the symbol of idolatry', 
the golden eagle which adorned the gable of the 
temple, and the leaders were burnt alive. Herod’s 
cruelty increased with his sufierings. He is said 
to have assembled all the leading people of J eni- 
salem in the hippodrome, that on his death they 
might be put to death, and there might be real 
grief at his funeral. He died five days after he 
had caused Antipater to be put to death, after 
great sufierings. 

(4) Herod and the murder of the Innocents . — 
Herod comes into connexion with the gospel narra- 
tive, in two ways. Both St. Matthew (2^) and St. 
Luke (2^) agree in stating that it was during his 
reign our Lord was born. There is no reason to 
doubt that statement, only it has become quite 
clear that it could not also be during a taxing 
under Quirinius (see Chronology of NT, i. 404 f. ). 
St. Matthew also gives us an account of the visit 
of the wise men, of their interview Yuth Herod, 
and of the subsequent murder of the infants under 
two years old at Bethlehem. We have no other 
account of the event, which could not have been 
conspicuous in Herod’s life; and all that it is 
necessary to say is that it was exactly consistent 
with his character, especially during the later 
years of his life. Reference is especially made to 
Ant. XVI. xi. 7, XVII. ii. 4— -events which can have 
nothing to do with the massacre at Bethlehem, 
but show conclusively the temper of the king. 
Macrobius {5th cent.) says, Augustus, cum audi^^set 
inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes, rex Judceorum, 
intro, himatam jussit interfici filittm quoque eius 
occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis poreum esse quam 
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filium (Macrob. Saturn, ii. 4), a statement which is 
so confused as to be quite valueless. 

vL The Successors of Herod.— Herod had 
made three wills. By the lirst ^ he nominated 
Antipater his successor ; if he died before his 
father, Herod, son of the second Mariamne (.«^ee 
Herod, below), was to succeed ; by the second, 
Antipas was declared his successor ; by the third, 
Archelaus was to be king, and Antipas and Philip 
w'ere to have tetrarcliies. After suppressing some 
disturbances on his father’s death, Archelaus went 
to Rome to claim his inheritance, to the same 
place w’ent Antipas to attempt to obtain what 
had been left him under the second will, and a 
little later came Philip, not for his oum sake, 
but to support the claims of Archelaus. Other 
deputations came asking to be freed from the 
rule of the Herods altogether. While Augustus 
delayed to give his decision, disturbances broke 
out throughout all Palestine, which were with 
difficulty sujqjressed. Ultimately, Augustus prac- 
tically conliimed Herod’s will. Archelaus was to 
govern Juda‘a, Samaria, and Iduimna, but only 
with the title of ethnarch, not of king ; Antipas, 
Galilee and Pera?a ; Philip, Trachonitis and Ituriea. 
When Archelaus came home he removed the high 
priest Joazar, son of Boethius, wiio had taken 
part in the rebellion. There can be little doubt 
that this expedition of Archelaus to obtain the 
kingdom suggested the parable in Lk 19^^ etc. 
of the nobleman who went to a far country to 
receive a kingdom. 

(1) Archelaus (’ApxAaos) was the elder of the 
Uvo sons of Herod by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman {Ant. XVII. i. 3). He was brought up at 
Rome with his ow n brother Antipas, at a private 
house. He had been accused by Antipater of 
disloyalty, and so had been at first kept out of 
any inheritance. His visit to Rome has been 
narrated above. After he had acquired the king- 
dom, there is little related of him. He outraged 
Jewish sentiment by marrying Glaphyra, widow 
of his brother Alexander, although she had had 
children by him, and had another husband (Juba 
of Mauritania) living, and bis own wife w^as alive. 
He built a palace at Jericho, and a village in his 
owTi honour of the name of Archelais. He w^as 
the wmrst of all Herod’s sons that survived, and, 
after nine years of his rule, the people of Judaea 
and Samaria could no longer endure his cruelty 
and tyranny. They complained to Augustus, who 
summoned Archelaus to Rome, and, after hearing 
the case, banished him to Vienne. From this time 
to the year A.D. 41 Palestine was under Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus is mentioned once in the NT, in 
Mt 

(2) Antipas or Herod Antipas (’Apr/Tras), called 
in NT ‘Herod the tetrarch.’ He was the son of 
Herod by Malthace, and in the second of his 
father’s wills had been designated sole heir. Ulti- 
mately, he received only Galilee and Perjea, a 
district which brought him in a yearly revenue of 
200 talents. The two portions were divided from 
one another by the confederation of Greek cities 
called Uecapolis. He seems to have had the 
ability to govern his country, a decidedly difficult 
one, and, like his father, he was distinguished for 
his love of building. He built as his capital 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

His first wdfe w^as a daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Nabateans, hut once on a visit to Rome he 
visited the house of his brother Herod (Philip), son 
of the younger Mariamne. This Herod ha d married 
Herodias, his niece, danghter of Aristobulus, and 
had by her a daughter, Salome. With Herodias 
Antipas fell ^dolently in love, and determined to 
divorce his wife and maiTy her. This the daughter 


of Aretas became aw'are of, and lied to her fabhei 
for protection. 

About this time the territory of Antipas w’as 
the scene of the preaching of John tlie Baptist and 
of our Lord. It is needless to repeat the story 
wiiich is told us in the Gospels of John the Baptist, 
of Herodias, of John’s rebuke, imprisonment, and 
ultimate death (Mt 14^^-, Mk Lk 3^^). Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the reason Herod gave for im- 
prisoning him w’as the fear that lie might create 
a revolt or disturbance among the people. The 
execution took place at the fortress of Machmrus, 
beyond the Jordan {Ant. XVIII. v. 2). 

We have more than one reference to Antipas 
during our Lord’s ministry, apart from his rela- 
tions to John the Baptist. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, his conscience smote him, and he 
w^as frightened, thinking that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead (Mt 14\ Mk 0^'*, Lk 9"). 
Jesus therefore w'ent to Bethsaida Julias in the 
territory of Philip. Later, apparently wdien going 
through Persea (i^k 13'^), a ruinpur is spread that 
Antipas desires to kill Him, and Jesus speaks of 
him as ‘that fox,’ alluding to his w^eil-known 
character for craft. He wanted to drive out of 
his country a teacher who might cause some dis- 
turbance, and yet to be free from the guilt of con- 
demning a second prophet (Lk 13'*^^). At that time, 
according to St. Mark (8^®), He had condemned 
the leaven of Herod. St. Luke (23'^"^®) relates also 
an examination of onr Lord before Antipas (who 
had wished to see Him for some time ) ; the result 
of this was the reconciliation of Pilate and Herod. 
This was presumably only an informal examina- 
tion, and not part of the regular trial. It is 
referred to again in Ac 4^, and is prominent in the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be noticed that St. Lukt 
appears to have had special means of information 
about the Herod dynasty, and that his information 
is apparently accurate. He does not, like St. 
Mark, incorrectly call Antipas king (Lk 8‘^, Ac 13^). 

The marriage wuth Herodias was the cause of 
, Antipas’ fall. First a war broke out betw^een him 
: and Aretas (A.D. 36), although nine years later 
I apparently than the flight of Herod’s first wufe. 
i Antipas suttered a severe defeat, wdiich some con- 
I sidered, according to Josephus, to be a punishment 
for w’hat he had done to John the Baptist {Ant, 
XVIII. v. 2). Again later, Herodias persuaded her 
husband to go to Jerusalem and demand the title 
of king from Caius, being jealous of what the 
latter had done for Agrippa. The result of the 
application was that Agrippa brought charges 
I against him wffiieh caused his banishment (Ant. 
VIII. vii. 2). His place of banishment w^as Lug- 
dunum in Gaul {Ant. XVIII. vii. 2), but Spain, 
j according to BJ II. ix. 6, w'as the idace wdiere 
' Antipas died. It has been suggested that this 
! was Lugdunum Convenarum at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and not the better-known place of that 
I name, (See Smith’s I. ii. 1347). 

(3) Philip («i>tXt7r7ro!r) was the son of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, a w'omau of Jerusalem {Ant. 
XVII. i. 3). He had been educated at Rome, like 
the remainder of Herod’s sons. The territory 
to wdiicli he succeeded on the death of his father 
.and by the decision of Augustus (see above), 
consisted, according to Josephus, of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Paneas 
[Ant. XVII. viii. 1, xi. 4, XVIII. iv, 6 ; BJ U. vi. 3), 
according to St. Luke (3^) the country of Itimea 
and Trachonitis, ^iXiinrov 5 ^ . . . reTpci.pxovyros r?js 
'Iroupaias ical Tpa%(Vpfrt5os meaning 

of this passage see Itur.®a). Speaking ^nerally, 
it implied the district to the N. and E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. Its revenues were computed at 
100 talents, and his title was that of tetrarch. 
He ruled for 38 years from his accession in B.c. 4 
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until liis death in A.D. 34, without any startling 
event and without reproach. He was distinguished 
frorn the other sons of Herod by the absence of 
ambition, of cruelty, and of lust. He was only 
once married, to Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
and had no children. His character is summed up 
by Jos. Ant. xviii. iv. 6. ‘ He was moderate and 

peaceful in his rule, and spent his whole life in his 
country. He went out with only a small retinue, 
always taking with him the throne on which he 
might sit and judge. Whenever he met any one 
who had need of him, he made no delay, biit set 
down the throne wherever he might be and heard 
the case. ’ 

His name is chiefly remembered by the city of 
CiESAREA Philippi, which he founded on the site of 
Paneas at the head waters of the Jordan. It Avas 
called Cmsarea in honour of the emperor, and 
received the name of Philippi to distinguish it from 
the more important city on the seacoast. He 
also rebuilt Bethsaida, situated on the left bank 
of the Jordan wliere it flows into the Lake of 
G-ennesareth, and called it Julias. It Avas to 
this city, in all probability, that our Lord retired 
to escape the attention of Herod Antipas (Lk 9^*^}. 
He also shoAved his loyalty to the emperors by 
placing the busts of Augustus and Tiberius on his 
coins, a course Avhich was possible mainly owing 
to the non- Jewish character of the population. 

On his death his territory AA-as joined to the 
province of Syria, but its taxes Avere collected 
separately. Caligula immediately on his accession 
gave it to Agrippa. 

(4) Herod, called Philip, AA^as the son of Herod 
by Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest. 
Her father was a priest, of too Ioav class to be 
allied Avith him, but too important to be despised. 
Herod was Avise enough not to use his authority 
to her detriment, but did not scruple to make 
lier father high priest {Ant. XV. ix. 3). Herod had 
been named in his father’s first Avill, hut, OAAung to 
the treachery of his mother, Avas left out in sub- 
sequent Avills {BJ I. XXX, 7), and lived and died 
a private person, apparentljr in Rome {Ant. xvili, 
Y. 1). His claim to distinction is that he Avas the 
first husband of Herodias. Apparently, he also bore 
the name of Philip (Mt 14^, Mk 6^'^}. 

In Mk 6^7 all MSS read Ty,v ywecTxa ‘PiX/'rjrou nv eevToV. 

In Mt 14'i ^iA/frjray is omitted by D, the Vulgate, and some Old 
Latin MSS. In Lk it is omitted by K B D, the Vulg., Old 
Latin, and was probably not part of the original text. 

The discrepancy may be exiJlained either (1) by assuming that 
Philip was the other name of Herod. This is all the more prob- 
able, as in the passage of Josephus (Ant xvm. v. 4) Herod 
Antipas is also called simply Herod. Against this is the fact 
that St. Luke, who generally has by far the most accurate in- 
formation concerning the Herods, does not give the name ; (2) 
by supposing that there is a confusion between the first husband 
and the son-in-law of Herodias, for her daughter Salome married 
Philip the tetrarch. 

(5) Agrippa i. was bom about the year 10 B.c., 
being 54 years old at the time of his deatli 
in A.D. 44 {Ant. XIX. viii. 2). He was the son of 
Aristohulus, son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 

g randdaughter of Hyreanus. His mother AA^as 
ernice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and of 
Costobar {Ant. xviii. v. 4). Not long after his birth 
his father A\^as put to death by Herod, and he him- 
self with his mother sent to Rome, Avhere he Avas 
brought up. His mother Avas a friend of Antonia, 
widow of the elder Dmsus, and he himself enjoyed 
the friendship of the younger Drusus. This im- 
perial friendship appears to have been of doubtful 
advantage. He was magnanimous, reckless, and 
extravagant, spent large sums in bribing the im- 
perial freedmen, got hopelessly into debt, and, on 
the death of Drusus, lost tne imperial favour. 
He had to leave Rome, and during the next four- 
teen years of his life Avaa, subject to many strange 
vicissitudes. At one time he had even meditated 
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suicide. When Tiberius died (March 16, A.D. 37) he 
Avas in prison, but the accession of Caligula, AA'hicb 
he had looked forAA^ard to so indiscreetly as to lose 
his liberty, at length brought the change of his 
fortunes. The neAV emi^eror immediately gave 
him the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, the 
title of king, and a golden chain equal in AA'eight 
to the iron chain AAutli Avhich he had been hound 
(Ant. xviii. vi. 10), Avhile the senate added the 
honorary title of prefect. In 38 he Ausited his 
neAV possessions, hut in 39 he Avas back in Rome. 
He Avas responsible for the banishment of Herod 
Antipas in 39, and received his tetrarchy in addition 
to the other two. More creditable to him AA'as the 
AAUsdom and boldness with Avliieh he persuaded 
Caius not to erect a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The death of Caligula (41) 
and the accession of Claudius gave him an oppor- 
tunity of AAunning the goodAvill of the latter j and 
he received Judaea and Samaria in addition to his 
other possessions, and ruled therefore OA^er all the 
territory of his grandfather. 

It is from this date that his three years of 
actual rule began. Its leading feature, and one 
which harmonizes Avith the narrative in the Acts, 
Avas his friendliness to the JeAvs and his regard for 
JeAvish customs. He began his reign by oftering 
all the fitting sacrifices in the temple, omitting 
nothing that the law enjoined ; by paying the cost 
of many Av^ho Avished to fulfil their Nazirite a^oavs ; 
and by dedicating in the temple the "olden chain 
Avhich he had received from Cains. His determi- 
nation to uphold the privileges of his people was 
speedily shown. Some young men in the toAvn of 
Dora liad erected a statue of the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogue in that place. This angered 
Agrippa, for it meant the overthroAv of the laws 
of the country, and he used his influence to per- 
suade Petronius the governor of Syria to interfere, 
AA'hich he did, not only ordering tlie removal of the 
statue, hut punishing those who had erected it. 
For his loyalty to Judaism both Josephus (Ajit. 
XIX. vii. 3) and the Pharisees (Schiirer, i, i. p. 444) 
are loud in his praise. His conduct is contrasted 
Avith that of Herod the Great, Avho shoAA’ed all his 
benevolence towards the Gentile cities. He con- 
stantly lived in Jerusalem, and preferred it. He 
kept the laws of his country in purity. He lived a 
life of the strictest holiness, and alloAved no day to 
pass Avithout otiering the sacrifice. So the Mishna 
tells us how he in person used to offer the first- 
fruits ; and a story is told that at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, as he read the Avords, Dt 17^® ' Thou 
raayest not set a stranger over thee which is not 
thy brother,’ he burst into tears. And the people 
cried out, ‘Be not disturbed — thou art our 
brother ! thou art our brother ! ’ He also used his 
political influence — Avhieli Avas considerable — to 
spread Judaism. When he betrothed his daughter 
Drusilla to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, he made him undertake to be cmeuiu- 
cised. 

Quite in accordance Avith this character is the 
narrative in Ac 12. He began a persecution of 
the Church. He slew Janies the brother of John 
Avith the SAVord, and, finding that this Avas pleasing 
tothe JcAvs, proceeded to take Peter also. These 
events happened during the Passover. Another 
side of his Judaizing policy is showm by the 
attempts Avhich he made — ^both frustrated by the 
interference of the governor of Syria, Marsus — to 
strengthen his kingdom. He enlarged the Avails of 
Jerusalem, and Avhile at Tiberias received no less 
than five vassal princes — Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia 
Minor, Polemon of Pontns, and Herod of Chalcis, 
his own brother. That he AA^as foolish enough to 
meditate any treason is improbable; he Avas too 
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fond of peace, and knew too well what was the 
power of Rome ; if he had any object beyond that 
of increabing ids own magnihcence, it \\ as probably 
the extension of Jewish inlinence among them. 

Of his death, which happened in A.D. 44, after 
the beginning of the month Nisan (see Chron- 
ology, vol. i. p. 416), we have two independent 
accounts- According to Josephus {Ant, xix. viii. 2), 
(luring the third year of his reign over all Jud<ea 
he canie to Ciesarea. There he presided at games 
in honour of Ccesar, surrounded by all the leading 
mt n of the province. On the second day he put 
on a robe of silver of wonderful make. When the 
first rays of the sun struck it, it produced^ a 
w'ondertul effect. Immediately there were cries 
addressing him as a god, ‘ Be propitious ; if up to 
now we feared thee as a man, hericefoith we con- 
fess that thou art more than mortal,’ The king 
did not rebuke them. Shortly afterwards, looking 
up, he saw an owl sitting over his head on a 
cord. He knew that the bird, which had formerly 
been a messenger of good, was now a messenger of 
evil, d'yyeXjy re tovtov eWiis eyoTj'jev Kaictiv elvat^ rbv 
Kai TTore rwv dyad^v yevofievov. He was immediately 
seized with severe pains, and died after live days. 
The allusion to the owl is to an omen which had 
portended his good fortune when he was a prisoner 
in Rome (A? 2 f. xviii. vi. 7). 

According to the Acts, Herod, after the release 
of Peter, f.e. after the Passover, went down to 
C?esarea. He was angry with the people of Tyre 
and Sidon, and a deputation from them came before 
him asking for peace. Herod, on a day arranged, 
put on his royal robe, and sitting on his throne 
made an address to them. The people cried, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of a man. And immedi- 
ately an angel of the Lord struck him, because he 
gave not God the glory ; and lie was eaten of worms, 
and died. 

It is quite clear that there is a substantial 
agreement between these passages as to the main 
iiieident, but a difference which is quite incompat- 
ible with any literary obligation on the part of the 
author of the Acts. 

Agrippa bad married Cypros, daughter of 
Phasael, who was son of Phasael, Herod s brother. I 
Her mother was Salampsio, daughter of Herod by j 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcaniis. He had ! 
two sons, Agrippa (see below) and Drusus, who 
died young, and three daughters, Bernice, 
Mariamne, and Hrusilla. 

(6) Agrippa il, or, as he describes himself on 
coins, Marcus Julius Agrippa, was the son of ; 
Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only 17 years 
old at the death of liis father in 44, and Claudius 
was persuaded not to give him his father’s kingdom 
owing to his youth. Agrippa then arrived at 
Rome, and used liis influence on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. XX. vi. 3). On the death of his uncle, 
Herod of Chalcis, he received the tetrarchy of the 
latter and the oversight of the temple (Ant. 
XX. V, 2 ; BJ II. xii.). In the year 53 he gave 
up Chalcis and received the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias. Later, Nero added various cities 
in Galilee and Persea XX. vii. 1, viii. 4). Of 
liis. relations to his sister Bernice the worst re- 
ports were current. Like all the Herods, he tried 
to combine J udaism and Hellenism. He improved 
his capital city, Cfesarea Philippi, and called 
it Neronias; he adorned Berytus vith many 
statues and buildings ; his coins bore effigies of the 
emperors. But Rabbinical tradition records his 
interest in Jewish questions,* he attempted to 
extend Judaism among the surrounding kings, and 
under him the temple was finished [Avt. xx. ix. 6). 

In Ac 25. 26 we have an account of the speech 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, Bernice, and Pestus. 
St. Paul’s compliment, thatAgrippa was * expert in 


all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews,’ was well deserved, and the somewhat 
enigmatic ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian’ may be interpreted according to oui 
conception of Agrippa’s character. 

Agrippa did wliat he could to check the growing 
storm (BJ ll. xv. 1), and during all the war was 
on the side of the Romans. He took part in the 
festivities which succeeded the victory (BJ vil. ii. l ), 
and received a considerable increase of territory. 
Of his later life we only know that Josephus corre- 
sponded with him and received from him informa- 
tion for his history (Jos. Vita, 65). He died about 
the year 100 A.D., the last of the Herods. 

vii. Women of the Family.— (1) Herodias 
('Hpwotds, WH "EpcpdLds) was daughter of Aiis- 
tobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, daughter of 
Hyreanus. Her mother was Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod's sister. She was tlnis sister of 
Herod of Chalcis, of Agiippa L, and of the younger 
Aristobulus (Ant. xviii. v. 4). According to 
Josephus, she married first of all Herod, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high priest, and by him had a daughter of the 
name of Salome. According to Ac 6^^, and prob- 
ably Mt 14^ her first husband’.s name was Philip 
(wh. see). Prompted apparently by ambition, she 
left him and married his brother Antipas. It was 
this marriage that drew upon them the rebuke of 
John the Baptist, and caused the tragedy that 
followed (Mt 14'^’^b Mk 6^“^'^*^) ; and it was Herodias’ 
ambition which caused Antipas his final ruin. 

^ She said life was unbearable tor them if Agrippa, 
who came to her husband in such extreme poveity, 
now returned a king, while he himself, the son of 
a king, was contented with a private life ’ (ArU, 
xviii. vii. 1). Her pride made hex faithful to her 
husband in misfortune. Josephus represents her as 
saying to Cains, when lie told her that it was only 
her brother who prevented her from sharing the 
calamity of her husband, ‘ You indeed, 0 em- 
peror ! say this in a magnificent manner, and 
as becomes you ; but the love which I have for my 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of your gift ; for it is not right that I, who have 
been a partner in liis prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.’ 

(2) Salome was the name of the daughter of 
Herod (Philip) and Herodias who danced before 
Herod Antipas as mentioned Mt and Mk 
(but cf. reading of WH in v.^-^). She married (I) 
Heiod Philip, tetrarch of Traclionitis, by whom she 
had no children, and (2) Aristobulus, son of Herod of 
Chalcis, by whom she had three children — Herod, 
Agrippa, and Aristobulus (Ant. XVIII. V. 4). 

(3) Bernice or Berenice ( BepvUri ) was the eldest 
daughter of Agrippa I. She was bom about 
the year 28, being 16 years old at the time of 
her father’s death in 44 {Ant. XIX. ix. 1). She 
was betrothed first to Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarch, hut seems never to have been 
married to him {Ant. XIX. v. 1, but there is some 
doubt as to the reading) ; then about the year 
41, being then 13 years old, she was married by 
her father to her uncle Herod, for whom he 
obtained from Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis, 
By him she had two sons, Bemicianus and Hyr- 
eanus {BJ II. xi. 6). Herod of Chalcis died in 
48. Bernice then lived at her brother’s house, 
and the worst rumours were afloat concerning 
their relationship — rumours which reached as far 
as Rome (cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 156-160 : ‘ . adamas 
notissimus et Beroniees in digitn factus pretiosior ; 
hime dedit olim Barbaras incestjB, dedit liunc 
Agrippa sorori, observant uhi festa niero pede 
saobata reges, et vetus indulget senibus dementia 
porcis. . , In order .to allay these suspicions 
she induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, who was 
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attracted by her wealth, to be circumcised and 
to marry lier. But she soon left him, 5l' uKoXao-iav 
Josephus tells us, and returned to her brother 
{Ant. XX. vii. 3). About the year 58 we lind 
her with Agrippa visiting Festus to greet him 
on his appointment, and so, like her younger and 
equally xxotorious sister, Drusilla, listening to St. 
Paul. It may be noticed that great emphasis is 
laid on her presence. She was one who could 
always attract attention to herself (Ac 25^'^- 
I'he next that we hear of her is in the spring of 
66. She was in Jerusalem performing a Naziiite 
vow. Hoirihed by the massacre wdiich Floras had 
ordered, she attempted to stop it, first sending her 
attendants to Floras, ultimately appearing herself 
{so it was said) barefooted before him. The only 
result seems to have been that the soldiers mur- 
dered their victims before her face and attempted 
to kill her. But, after her palace was burnt by 
the Jewish populace, she became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Roman cause and the Pdavian dynasty 
{BJ II. XV. 1, xvii. 6). Already in 68 there seem 
to have been intimate relations between her and 
Titus (Tac. Mist. ii. 2) ; in 75 she came to Rome witn 
her brother, and the intimacy was renewed. She 
lived in the Palatine with him, behaved as his 
wife {TrivTO. -^dri ws Kal yvvT) aiirov odcro. iiroteL, Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15), and was said to have been promised 
marriage {insignem reginoi Bernices amorem cui 
etiCiin 7}tiptias pollicitits ferchatur, Suet. Tit. 7). 
But the unpopularity of the connexion persuaded 
Titus that he must give her up, and when she 
returned to Rome afeer the death of Vespasian 
he took no notice of her (‘Beienicen statim ah 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam,’ Suet, loo, cit. ; Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 18 ; and Au. Viet. Epit. 10) ; but even her 
fidelity to her royal lover was not free from sus- 
picion, and a reputed paramour was murdered by 
the ordeis of Titus. At ter this period she vanishes 
from history. The only other memorial of her is 
an inscription found at Athens [GIG- 361 ; C. I. 
Atf. III. i. 556)— 

'H /SouX^ i) ’Ap€ 40 u Trayov Kal t] ^ov\^ tQv x o 
d^fJt.os *lov\iav BepevelKTjy ^acriXiarcrav /xeydXrjPf ^LovXcov 
’AypLinra ^acriXlus Ovyarepa kolI juLsydXcoy ^acriXluy eiiep- 
yeruiv rijs TrbXecas ^Kyovov. . . . 

A simple narrative of Bernice^s life is really 
more eloquent than any comment. She was the 
last member of the family who played any pro- 
minent part in history. 

(4) Deusilla (Apovo'iXXa) was the youngest of 
the three daughters of Agrippa I. She was horn 
about the year 38, being 6 years old at the 
time of her father’s death, in 44 {A7it. xix. ix. 1) ; 
but she had already been betrothed by her father 
to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene. He, however, refused to fullil his promise 
to be circumcised, and the marriage never took 
place. Her brother at the completion of the 12th 
year of Claudius (53) received troni the emperor ! 
the northern part of Palestine, and then gave 
Drusilla, now about 14 years old, in marriage 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, who was willing to be 
circumcised. The marriage was neither happy 
nor of long continuance. Felix, procurator of 
Palestine, a freedman who had the distinction of 
being the husband of three queens (Suet, Claudius, 
28), was so overcome by her beauty that he at- 
tempted to gain her for liis wife. He sent, to 
effect this purpose, a man of the name of Simon, 
a Cyprian by birth, who had the reputation of 
being a ‘magician.’ She, unhappj^ in her mar- 
riage and wishing to escape her sister Bernice’s 
jealousy, deserted her husband and transgressed 
the Jewish law so far as to consent to marry a 
Gentile. This marriage cannot have taken place 
earlier than 53 or later than 54, for in the first 
year of Ner> (54-55) Azizus died, and we are par- 


ticularly told that she left her husband. Drusilla 
had one son by Felix, called Agrippa, who perished 
in an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the reign of 
Titus, it IS added evv ry ywaiKl, which is inter- 
preted by some to refer to his motlier, by others 
to a wife of his own. 

In Ac 24-'* v^e are told how Felix with Drusilla 
his own wife (ry ISig. ywaiKL, RV), a Jewess, heard 
St. Paul speak of faith in Christ, and how, when 
he spake of righteousness, and self-restraint, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. 

viii. Chaeactek of the Herod Dyxasty.— 
In conclusion, it will be convenient to sum up 
some characteristics of the dynasty of the lierods. 

(1) In the first place, we may take them as 
typical representatives of the Reges Socii under 
the emijire. Of no other of the provinces have 
we the same detailed information as of the 
Jews in Josephus, and we are able to see the 
system of what we should call ‘Protected states’ 
at work. The kings and other rulers were abso- 
lutely dependent on the imperial power ; they had 
no right of making war, their wills were only 
valid when confirmed bj^ the emperor ; they were 
expected to provide auxiliary troops when neces- 
sary. How clearly the Herods realized the limita- 
tions of their power is shown by the skilful manner 
in which they conciliated the Romans. Within 
their own territory" they were supreme, but even 
here they were liable to accusations from their 
subjects. The value of the system in governing 
Orientals, whose character was so difficult for 
Romans to understand, may be realized by the 
contrast afforded to the government of the pro- 
curators. If Agrippa had lived there would per 
haps have been no Jewish war. 

(2) In relation to Judaism the first and most 
obvious characteristic of their rule is the Hellen- 
izing influence that it represented. However dis- 
tasteful to a large number of the people, however 
alien to their religious spirit, there is no doubt 
that the influence was considerable. It produced 
the inevitable reaction which was one of the causes 
of the final war, but it modified the ideas of those 
even wlio resented it. For Judaism to play its 
part in the world, it was necessary for it to have 
some contact with the spirit of Hellenism ; and 
that the Herods gave it. 

(3) The peculiar character and influence of Anti- 
pater and his descendants undoubtedly ^ made 
Judaism a much more conspicuous factor in tlie 
Gneco-Roman world than it would have been 
otherwise. We know how Csesar recognized the 
Jews as one of the three divisions of people ; we 
know how from him they obtained recognition of 
their privileges in a markdd way, and this was to 
a considerable extent due to the Herods. More- 
over, the social influence of the Herods seems to 
have been a considerable factor in extending 
Judaism among the other kings of the East. 

(4) And how far were the Herodian monarchy 
and aspirations a natural product of Judaism? 
They were not absolutely inconsistent with its 
history, they Avere in keeping with its higher 
aspirations. From the days of Solomon temporal 
sovereignty had always been a dream of many of 
the people. It achieved its most prominent success 
in Herod, and the very success made the religious 
conscience of the people reject it. XJltimately, 
Christianity and Eahhinism became the tAvo real 
products of J ewish history. ‘ The leaven of Herod ' 
AA’as felt to be unsound. 

Literature. — Our authorities may practically be reduced to 
two- Josephus has narrated to us the history of the Avhole 
Herod family with great fulness, and to supplement him we 
have only isolated references in other writings. A history from 
Rabbinical sources is pven by Derenbourg, Euai mr rhistcire 
et la geoyraphie de ta Eal^tine. Modem authorities raaj' 
practically be confined to Schiirer, GeaeMchte des Judisdim 
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Volhzs im Zei taller Jem Christ (there is an English transla- 
tion), who gives full references to all authorities ancient and 
modern. The best monographs are b}" Keim, in SchenkeVs 
Bilel-lexicon. Accounts of the Herods are given by Stanley 
and Mihnan, and there is a popular work by Farrar. The 
articles in Smith’s DB by Westcott are good. 

A. C. Headlam. 

HEROBIANS WH — The Hero- 

dians are mentioned twice in the Gospels (Mk 3® in | 
Galilee; Mt 22 ^®=Mk 12 ^^ in Jems.), along with the | 
Pharisees, as adversaries of Jesus. Some of the 
later Church Fathers (e.j^.Tertullian) regarded them 
as a religious party, wdio held Herod to be the 
Messiah ; but this is altogether improbable. They 
AA'ere apparently a political party, most probably 
the adherents of the dynasty of Herod. At the 
death of Herod (B.C. 4), his kingdom was divided 
among his sons, Idumma, Judjea, and Samaritis 
being allotted to Archelaus. When Archelaus was 
deposed (a.d. 6 or 7 ), a Roman procurator was put 
in his place, and thenceforward Judoea continued 
under procurators, with the exception of a brief 
interval, during which Herod Agrippa I. united 
under his sway all the dominions of his grand- 
father. It Avas doubtless the constant desire of 
the family of Herod to restore the kingdom of 
their father; and the Herodians would seem to 
have been the party of those who favoured their 
pretensions. They Avere neither the adherents, 
in particular, of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, nor exactly the friends of Rome ; but 
tliose among the Jews ivho, in more or less veiled 
opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as 
to the idea of a pure theocracy, desired the restora- 
tion of the national kingdom under one or other 
of the sons of Herod. Their alliance with the 
Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due to 
religious or political sympathy, but to the recogni- 
tion by both parties that Jesus was their greatest 
common foe. The question regarding the tribute 
paid to Ctpsar (Mt 22 ‘^, Mk 12^^) was skilfully 
calculated to draAV from Him an answer that 
would either lead to His being accused of sedition 
against Rome (Lk 20-*®}, or discredit Him among 
the people. In order to get rid of Jesus, the 
Pharisees, who combined even with the Sadducees, 
would not scruple to enter into a temporary alli- 
ance with the Herodians, howeA^er much they were 
opposed to their religious and political sentiments. 
(See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 157 tf., and in 
Sdienkel’s iii. G5tl‘.) D. Eaton. 

HERODIIS.— See Herod, pp. 353, 360\ 

HERODION (Ilpwdlwy, -p(p5 -). — A Christian 

mentioned Ro Ib^b apparently a J ew {(nryyer^s), and 
perhaps a freedman of the Herods. See Aris- 
TOBULT7S, vol. i. p. 148^ 

HERON (<*t 2 :k ’^ndphdh, charadrion ), — 

This word designates an unclean bird (Lv 11 ^^, Dt 
14^®), not otherwise mentioned in the Bible, but suf- 
ficiently well knoum to be taken as a type of a class. 
The LXX rendering simply means a swamp bird. 
The fact of the occurrence of this name immediately 
after rn'cq stork, and followed by the expression 
‘ after her kind,’ gives the only clue we have to the 
bird intended. Of the birds suggested by various 
authorities, as the eagle, parr )t, and swallow, none 
Avould go in a group with the stork. The heron, 
on the other hand, belongs to the sahie group, and, 
unlike the stork, of which only one species is found 
in the Holy Land, has no fewer than six species 
of the genus Ardea alone. The most common of 
these is A. cinerea, L., the Grey Heron (Arab. 
dUnkeleh and ghttmdk). Less common is A. pnr~ 
vurea, L., the Purple Heron; A, alba, L., the 
White Egret; A, garzetta, L., the Lesser Egret; 
A, bubulcus^ Audouin, the Buif-hacked Heron or 


Wiiite Ibis (Arab. Ahu-Bekr) ; A. rallo'idcs. Scop., 
the Squacco Heron, There are also three othei 
genera ‘after their kind,’ Ardetta oninuta, L , the 
Little Bittern; Nycticorax griseus, L., the Night 
Heron ; and Botaurus stellaxis, L., the Bittern. In 
the absence of a better we may retain the rendering 
of EV ‘ heron.’ RVm (Lv 11 ^^) gives ‘ ihis.^ 

G. E. Post. 

HESHBON (pnrrr, LXX ‘Eo-e/Si^v, Jos 2p9 B) 

(‘device’ or ‘reckoning’; note play on the word 
in Jer 48^ ‘in H. they have devised . . . ’). — The 
chief city of Sihon king of the Amorites, captured 
by the Israelites on their way to the Jordan. The 
defeat of Sihon is related Nu 21 -i-'® (E), Dt 2-^*®^, 
referred to briefly Dt D 3® 4^ 29^, Jos 12-^- « 
13J1.27, 922 ^ more fully in Jephthah’s message 

to the king of the Ammonites, Jg In these 

passages Sihon is spoken of as ‘ king of ’ or ‘ dwell- 
ing in ’ Heshbon. In the distribution of the land 
H. is assigned to Reuben by Moses, Nu 32^- (E), 

and Joshua, Jos 13^®* -b The inheritance of Gad 
extended from H. to Ramath-mizpeh, Jos 13-® (P) ; 
and in the list of Levitical cities (Jos 21 ®® (P), 1 Ch 
6 ®^) H. is reckoned as belonging to Gad. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is 15^ 
16®-®, Jer 48- 49®) H. and cities in its neigh- 

bourhood are mentioned as cities of Moab. For 
these passages, and the reference to H. in the 
song quoted Nu 21*^^-, see MOAB and SiHON. The 
Jews are again in possession of H. in the time of 
Alexander Jannmus (Jos. Ant. XIII. xv. 4, where 
H. is described as in the country of Moab), and 
the surrounding district is called in Herod’s time 
Essehonitis {Ant. xv. viii. 5) and Sehonitis {BJ ll. 
xviii. 1). Whether in the account of places taken 
by Judas Maccabmus (1 Mac 5-®*®®, Jos. Ant. Xll. 
viii. 3) H. is mentioned, is doubtful [see notes 
on passage in 1 Mac {Camh. Bible for Schools) and 
the various readings in Niese’s Josephvs']. 

In the Onomastieon H. (Ecr/3o0s) is described as 
‘urbs insignis’ in the mountains, 20 miles (Roman) 
from the Jordan. The name occurs as the seat of 
a bishopric in the acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania describes Esehon as visible 
from Mt. Nebo, Avhich is confi ined by modern 
travellers, and adds that it is now called Exebon 
— an interesting piece of evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name in her time {Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society, vol. i. 28). In the life of 
Saladin in the same series (vol. xiii. p. 97) occurs 
the modern name Hesbdn, and Abulfeda mentions 
it as inhabited {Geography, Arabic text, edited by 
Schieis, p. 129, and translated by Lestran^e, Pal. 
under the Moslems, p. 456). The site is now 
covered with extensive ruins, chiefly Roman, and 
by the side of the plateau on which these are 
situated runs a stream issuing from a cave, at 
which the tribes in the neighbourhood obtain 
water for themseh^es and their cattle. From the 
stream a steep windin" mountain-path leads up- 
wards to the city, and at the top of the ascent 
passes through a sort of passage cut through the 
rocks, about 3 or 4 yards Avide. Buhl {Palastina, 
123) remarks that in a branch of Wfidy Hesban, 
.W. of the city, are traces of ancient pools and 
conduits. It requires some imagination on the 
part of travellers to identify the one large ruined 
reservoir noted by them with ‘ the pools of 
Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim’ (Ca 7^) ; but 
the position of the stream outside the present 
ruins, and the descriptions given above, fully illus- 
trate the passage. Further information may be 
obtained from Reland’s Palestina, containing refl*. 
to Talmud, Ptolemy, Pliny, etc. ; Conder, Heih 
and Moab, p. 125 ft'. ; PEF^t, 1882, 1888. 

A. T. Chapman. 

HESHMON — An unknown toAm in the 

extreme south of ^udah, Jos 15-'^. 
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HETH (letter).— See Cheth. 

HETH {nn, etym. and meaning unknown). — 
According to J (Gn 10^®=! Cli 1'^), a bon of Canaan. 

P (mistakenly, as Budde, Stade, Ed. Meyer, etc., 
think) locates Bene-Heth at Marnre in the time 
ot Abraham, who purchased from Ephron the 
Hit tit e the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23'^^^* 25 
The wdves of Esau are described in Gn 27^® as 
‘daughters of Heth,' a designation which is 
identified in the same verse with ‘ daughters of the 
land’ and in 28^*^ with ‘daughters of Canaan.’ 
‘It appears that (D)'nnn had their proper seat in 
the north (where also they were encountered by 
Assyrians from time of Tiglath-pileser i. and by 
Egyptians from time of Tahutmesin., cf. also 
Jg Jos ll*^), but that individual Hittites were 
known in Israel (cf. besides 1 S 26®, 2 S 11® etc., 1 K 
9‘'^®) ; that the Hittites w^ere regarded (by J E D) as 
one of the peoples of Canaan, and that the name 
even came to be used in a more general sense for 
Canaanites. Only in P do they appear as having 
a definite settlement in the south ’ {Oxf. Heb. Lex,). 
Sayce’s argument for the presence of Hittites in 
Hebron is disproved by Gray (see Expositor, May 
1898, p. 340 f.). J. A. Selbie. 

HETHLON (p‘?nn). — An otherwise unknown city, 
named in E2k 47^^ 48^ as situated on the ideal 
northern boundary of Israel, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and Eedad (cf. Nu 34^). Provided the 
text is not corrupt, Hethlon is probably (so Furrer, 
ZDPV Yiii. 27) the modern Heitela N.E. of Tripoli. 
The LXX has in Ezk 47^® and in 48^ 

mentioned that v. Kasteren 
proposes to identify Hethlon with the modern 
^Adl'Hn N. of the mouth of the Kasimiyeh, which 
he takes to have been the ideal northern boundary 
of Israel. Bertholet [HeseJdel, ad loe,) and Buhl 
((xAF 66 f.) are inclined to favour v. Kasteren’s 
identification. F. Hommel. 

HEWER OF WOOD. — The Gibeonites, for their 
fraud practised upon Joshua, were condemned to 
become ‘ hewers of >Yood (o’lfj; 'aan) and drawers of 
water’ for the congregation (Jos 9‘^- -^) and for the 
house of God (9“®) or altar of J" (9^"). The phrase 
occurs also in Dt 29 A wEere it is applied to 
strangers serving individual Israelites. Perhaps a 
more accurate translation, and one that better 
brings out the menial nature of the occupation, is 
‘gatherers of firewood’ (see Driver on Dt 29^^); 
though the word for ‘hewers’ is used alone in 
2 Ch 2“^® of those that hew timber for building. 
See Deawee. of Water. 

HEXATEUCH.* — The name Hexateuch is now 
generally given by critics to the first 6 books of 
OT on the analogy of the Pentateuch, the name 
long given to the first 5. The object of the change 
of name is to show that the 6 rather than the 5 form 
a complete literary whole, and may be looked upon 
as one book in 6 parts. It is not intended by the 
title either to exclude the possibility that the 
Hexateuch, like the rest of OT, was subject to con- 
stant revision, or to imply that the sources out of 
which it was compiled are necessarily to be found 
only in these books. A century ago it was a 
matter of common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses ; but this belief never rested on 
anything but tradition, and will not bear examina- 
tion. It will be shown that, in fact, these books are 
the result of complicated literary processes ex- 

* In this article the foUowiii^ abbreviations are used : — J= 
Tahwistic document, E=EIohistic document, JE=5=J and E 
combined, D=Deuteronomic Code, JED=:JE and D combine^ 
P=Prie§tly document, P'i=the Code of Holiness, Pg=1die naain 
work of P, J», Es, etc.=the schools of J, E, etc., R=Reviser, at 
what3\'er penod. 


tending over a long period. As the Mosaic author- 
ship ^'ill be thus disproved at the very outset, it 
re(][uires no separate discussion. 

i. The Composite Character of the Hexa- 
teuch. — This is proved hy(a) the many tinnecessary 
repetitions. Thus the creation of beasts and birds 
is related in Gn 1-^'^ and again in 2^^^, of man in 
1^^ and in 2^. The corruption of man and his 
threatened punishment are described in 6^'’^, and 
repeated almost immediately afterwards in 
[see Flood]. Abraham’s departure from his native 
land is told in 11®^ and in 12^’^. The latter cannot 
have originally referred to his departure from 
Haran, which was not Ms native land (see 12^). 
The statement of the destruction of the ‘ cities of 
the Plain ’ and Lot’s escape in 19^ is clearly un- 
necessary after the detailed account of the events 
just given. The charge given to Jacob to flee to 
his uncle Laban is t^\flce related, in and in 

28^'k So in Joseph’s early history is the passing 
of the trading caravans, and his being taken down 
into Egypt, cf. 37®®'“^ 39^ wnth 37-®"^- The 
giving of names to certain sacred spots is in 
many eases twice recorded, e.q. Beersheba 

Bethel 28^®’-’*^ 35^*^®. We have even three 
accounts of the laughter which occasioned the 
naming of Isaac 17^^ 18^- 21®* k In the other books 
we find similar, though less freq^uent, repetitions. 
The name J" is twice revealed to Moses Ex 3^®'^® 
The naming of Meribah and the events which 
gave rise to it are twice related Ex 17^"'^, Xu 20^’^®. 

Of the incidents of the manna and the quails, each 
occurs tw’ice Ex 16, Nu 11. The frequent repetition 
of similar laws throughout the legislative portion 
of Hex. is obvious to the most casual reader. We 
have striking examples in the laws for the burnt- 
oftering Lv 1. 22^^"®®, the thank-oflerings Lv 3. 7^^'“h 
In Joshua we find in 12^’® 13®"^- two descriptions of 
the territory given to the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
quite distinct from the more detailed account of 
the portions assigned to the separate tribes in ' 
1315-^1^ The way in which Caleb obtained his 
portion is fully narrated in 14®"^®, and stated again 
as though a fresh fact in 16^®, and enlarged upon 
in The lot for the children of Joseph is 

shortly described in 16^’®, and then given again in 
rather greater detail, but with some repetitions, in 
It should he also borne in mind that the 
number of repetitions, of which in any case this is 
by no means a complete list, is largely increased if 
we regard as such what in their present form 
appear as similar incidents occurring on diflerent 
occasions. Thus there can he little doubt that the 
three deceptions on the part of a patriarch’s wife 
narrated in Gn 20^"^® 26^“^^ are mere variants 
of the same story. The same is true of the ex- 
pulsions of Hagar in Gn 16. 21®"-^'. 

(6) Frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies . — 
The Creation story beginning with Gn 2^^ differs 
from that of H-2^ in almost every particular, hut 
most notably in the order of creation, the manner 
in which man is created, and in the creation of one 
single woman after that of a single man. The 
Flood according to 712.17 gs. 10. 12 lasted 54 days, 
according to 7®“* 8® at least 150. [For other discrep- 
ancies see Flood]. Abraham’s incredulity Avith 
reference to the possibility of Isaac’s birth is men- | 
tioned in 17^^ without comment, as though quite a 
natural tMng. Precisely the same incredulity on 
.Sarah’s part is severely reprimanded in and 

a different occasion and explanation of Sarah’s 
laughter is given in 21®*’’'. The youth of Sarah 
implied in 20^'® is inconsistent Avith Sarah’s 

age as stated in 17’’^ ; and it is strange that 
Abraham, so old that liis begetting of Isaac is 
regarded as an unheard of miracle in 
should after Sarah’s death have married a second 
wife, and had several children 25^"®. The caravan 
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which "bought Joseph consisted according to 
39^ of Ishmaelites, according to 37“®* of Midian- 
ites. Often totally different explanations ar^given 
of the same name, as of Issachar, which in 30^^* is 
connected with the hire for the love-apples given 
hy Leah to Rachel, in 30^®^ with the hire given 
by God to Leah for giving her handmaid to her 
husband. In Zebulun is so named because 
God had given Leah a good dowry in to 
express tlie hope that Jacob would dwell (VnT) wuth 
her. Joseph is so called in 30^ because God had 
taken away RacheFs reproach, in ver.-^in the 
hope that J'' would add (f]c9 another son. In 32- 
Mahanaim is so called because of the companies of 
angels which Jacob met there, in there is a 
significant mention of the tico companies of people, 
fiocks, etc., that were with Jacob. In the early ’ 
history of Exodus we find a certain number of 
incidents which imply that the Israelites w’ere 
living among the Egyptians, as the story of the 
midwdves 1^^"--, and especially the events of the 
Passover night, wdien the houses of the Israelites 
had to be marked 12”* and the Israel itish women 
w'ere able to ^ ask for jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours 12^*^, In many other passages the 
Israelites are described as living in Goshen, a 
country quite separate from the rest of Egypt, and 
distinguished by immunity from plagues (see esp. 
Gn 46-^, Ex 8-^ 9-^). The law requiring that altars 
should be made of earth or unhewn stones, Ex 20-^ 
is inconsistent with the directions given so soon 
after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid w'ith 
brass in 27^'® ; and the permission to erect such 
altars as the first in every place where J" should 
record His name, implying a large number of 
sanctuaries, does not accord wuth the frequent 
directions in Dt that offerings should be made 
only in the place -which J" should choose, Rt 12-^-^^ 
etc. Many other inconsistencies of the same kind 
will be noticed in the course of this article. [See 
Exodus, Leviticus]. 

^ (c) Want of continuity and order in the narra- 
tim. — A history of Xoali should have^begun, not at 
Gn 6®, but certainly before 6®, and most probably 
before 5-®. A history of Noah’s sons Gn 10^ 
should have included 9^®'-^. In Gn 20^ ‘Abraham 
journeyed fi'oni thence,^ should naturally have 
followed some statement mentioning the place 
where he was, instead of a chapter dealing witli 
the history of Lot. Ch. 35® implies that Jacob had 
just returned from Paddan-aram, and precludes 
the events of ch. 34. At any rate, it is out of place 
after the revelation in_35k In 37-^ ‘ Joseph being 
seventeen years,’ etc,, in the present text follows 
what is ev^idently the beginning of a history, or 
more probably a genealogy, of Jacob, Ex 
follows fiw kwmrdly after 7^'k It would be naturally 
at the first interview that Pharaoh would demand a 
w'ond er. Ch. 1 1**, in which Moses speaks as a matter 
of course to Pharaoh, comes strangely after 10^®, in 
which he agrees never to see Pharaoh’s face again. 
In the Sinaitic narrative as it now stands, it is 
almost impossible to get any intelligent idea of 
the order of events. In Ex 19 alone, Moses, the 
old man of 80, ascends and descends the mount 
no fewer than 4 times igs- 7 . sb. sb. 14.20. 25^ 20 

follows very abruptly upon Mose*s ascends 

again apparently in 20^^ and no fewer than 3 times 
in ch. 24, without any descent being mentioned 
between 24®- 1®. In ch. 33 there is obviously no 

connexion between and^i, and it is difficult to 
see the connexion between w.^-h and the rest of 
the chapter, and throughout there is a want of any 
dehnite order in the various pleadings of Moses 
with God. Lv 26^ marks the conclusion of the 
femaitic legislation, and yet other cases follow in 
ch. 27, amd a second similar conclusion is given at the 
close, 27H Nu seems to imply that prepara- 


tions for the journey from Sinai were made directly 
after the completion and consecration of the 
tabernacle, and it is difficult to see what room is 
left for the legislation contained in the -whole of 
Leviticus. The account of the spies in ch. 13 and 
the rebellion of Korah, Bathan, and Abiram in ch. 
16 involve numerous petty difficulties if read as con- 
tinuous narratives (see below, iii. 2. C). The 
WTiting of Moses’ song in Dt 31®® and of the law^ in 
31®^ are clearly out of place, the former referring 
to the following chapter, the latter to the laws 
given in previous chapters. The breaks in Joshua 
are not so obvious at first sight, but a careful 
reader -svill see that the book represents two 
different conceptions of the conquest of Canaan — 
one a rapid and complete conquest of almost the 
whole land under Joshua, and a siihsequent allot- 
ment of the conquered portions ; the other a 
gradual settlement carried out by the indejjendent 
action of several tribes, an allotment having taken 
place hefore the conquest. The latter conception 
is more in agreement witn Jg 1. But the accounts 
in Joshua w'hich embody these two ideas have 
been so carefully interwoven that if that book 
stood alone it -would be difficult to found an argu- 
ment upon them. 

{d) Differences of style and conception. — Tliese, 
especially so far as they are connected with special 
phraseology, -will be treated more fully at a later 
stage of the inquiry. It will be sufficient for the 
present, in addition to what has been already said 
of the Bk. of Joshua, to point out two very striking 
examples. (1) Notice the very remarkable differ- 
ence in the -svhole tone and character of the two 
Creation stories, Gn 1-2-^ and 2-^'^ etc. The first 
describes creation as taking place in a systematic 
order, reaching its climax in man createcb/?ft^e ajid 
female, everything being made out of nothing by a 
separate of almighty God. In the second, all 
other things belonging to the earth (the heavenly 
bodies are not mentioned) are made, after the 
existence of the first man, in tlie order best suited 
for his \vants, ending in the creation of svoman. 
Men at least are moulded out of another material, 
the first man out of the dust of the ground, the 
first woman out of a rib taken from her husband. 
J^' walks and talks almost as a man with men. 
The first account is in form artificial and rhythmical, 
the second graphic and picturesque. (2) We may 
observe the same kind of diflerence in the concep- 
tion of Moses. According to Ex 15®® 4^®'^’' he is 
indeed an able and practical leader, but a weak 
and timid speaker, who is allowed to engage Aaron 
as liis spokesman. In Dt he appears as the most 
fluent and eloquent speaker of the Bible. 

It can hardly be denied that these facts taken 
together form an irresistible argument for the 
belief that the Hex. was compiled from a variety 
of sources. It has been sometimes suggested that 
Moses compiled Genesis, but actually wrote the 
last four books ui the Pentateuch. This does not 
meet the facts of the case, because, as already 
seen, the ^me phenomena which prove Genesis to 
be a compilation and not an original work appear 
abundantly in Exodus, and evidently enough in 
the other books of the Hexateuch. The com- 
pilation must therefore have taken place consider- 
ably after the time of Moses. 

ii. Method of Composition. —A. Three views 
at least are possible, which we may call (1) con- 
glomeration or crystallization, (2) expansion, (3) 
stratiffieation. 

(1) The first would imply that a number of 
fra^ients, handed down either in writing or by 
oral tradition, were collected together so as to 
form a literary whole. If the fragments were 
collected at one single time the process - might} 
aptly be called conglomeration. Crystallization 
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bocomes the more appropriate term if we sajipose 
that the fraginents were gathered by degrees 
round some eailier nucleus. In fact it approaches 
more or less closely to (2). 

(2) The second hypothesis is that a small original 
document, or a very definite oral tradition, was 
expanded by frequent revision at subsequent 
periods. 

(3) Stratification is intended to imply that 
certain moie or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were coni- 

osed at difierent periods, or, at any rate, under 
ifierent auspices, and were afterwards combined, 
s s that our present Hex. contains these several 
difierent literary strata. 

There is probably some degree of truth in all 
these hypotheses, but there are strong reasons for 
believing that the last most nearly expresses the 
truth, and with some modifications it is the 
accepted theory of the great body of modern critics. 
The necessary modifications are : (a) that each 
stratum, before its incorporation into the united 
work, was subject to moie or less revision, and in 
some cases considerable expansion from time to 
time ; (6) that the combination of the several strata 
was itself a gradual process, some being already 
combined before others had been produced ; (c) that 
the whole when combined was subject to editorial 
revision ; [d) that certain fragments remain which 
probably did not originally belong to anjr of these 
larger strata, but have been connected with them 
either by the original writers or by later revisers. 

B. The main grounds for accepting this third 
hypothesis (stratification) are ; (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be 
found on examination to arrange themselves by 
‘•jommon characteristics into comparatively few 
groups ; (2) that an original consecution of narra- 
may be frequently^ traced between what in 
tlieii present form are isolated fragments. This 
will be better understood by the following illus- 
tration. Let us suppose a problem of this kind : 
Given a patchwork quilt, explain the character of 
the original pieces out of which the bits of stuff com- 
osing the quilt were cut. Eirst, we notice that, 
owever well the colours may blend, however nice 
and complete the whole may look, many of the 
adjoining pieces do not actually agTee in material, 
texture, pattern, colour, or the like. Ergo, they 
have been made up out of very difierent pieces of 
stuff. So far, we have only proved what may turn 
out to be the first hypothesis of those given above, a 
conglomeration of fragments. Bub suppose that 
we further discover that many of the bits, though 
now separated, are like one another in material, 
texture, etc., we may conjecture that these may 
have been cut out of one piece. But "^ve shall 
prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that 
several bits when unpicked fit together, so that ! 
the pattern of one is continued in the other ; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted 
out they form, say, four groups, each of which 
was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though 
parts of each are found missing because, no doubt, 
they have not been required to make the whole. 
But we make the analogy with the Hexateuch even 
closer, if we further suppose that in certain parts 
of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these 
groups are so combined as to form a subsidiary 
pattern within the larger pattern of the whole 
quilt, and had evidently been sewn together 
before being connected with other parts of the 
quilt ; and we may make it even closer still, if we 

3 ose that, besides the more important bits of 
, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the 
like, had been added so as to improve the general 
effect of the whole. 

C. It will now be shown that this view of the 


composition of the Hexateuch is borne out by an 
examination of the books. To do so we will first 
call attention to a few isolated facts, the bearing 
of which on the general question will afterv'ards 
appear. (1) It is obvious to the most casual reader 
that the Bk. of Dt, speaking generally, differs 
strikingly in style and character from the other 
books of the Hexateuch. It produces when read 
a different impression, just as St. John produces a 
different impression from the other Gospels. On 
examination we discover that this difference of 
impression is chiefly due to its highly spiritual 
tone and its constant appeal to the emotions. (2) 
In Ex 20---23. 24*^'® we find a definite body of laws, 
religious and civil, both marked by their singularly 
primitive character, described as written in a book, 
and marking the basis of a special covenant between 
God and man. (3) Throughout a large part of 
Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the greater 
part of Numbers, we meet with a large number of 
laws, mainly ritual, but partly civil, marked, how- 
ever, throughout by a sameness of tone and spirit, 
the stress being always laid on ceremonial obser- 
vances. Tims we find three distinct codes — the 
Covenant code (C), the Beuteronomic (D), the 
Levitical or Priestly (P), These will be found on 
comparison to difier, not only in general tone and 
spirit, but also in several definite details, both in 
their religious and civil portions. For instance, 
compare C’s altar of earth or rough stone (Ex 
20‘-‘^’-®) with P’s elaborate altar of acacia wood 
overlaid with brass (27^'®), the ofierer apparently 
himself the priest in C (Ex 20-'^) with the Levites 
all priests in D (Dt 18^ etc.), and the elaboration of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites of P, as frequently 
throughout Leviticus, etc. Notice the difierences 
in the feasts both in number and character ; in C 
three, entirely agricultural, depending in time on 
the season, namely, Unleavened Bread, Harvest, 
Ingathering, Ex 23^'^'^® (15^ appears to be a later 
interpolation, cf. 34--) ; in D also three : Passover 
and Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Booths, *Dt 16, 
mainly agricultural, but the first in part histoiical 
as a memorial of the departure from Egypt in 
haste, the last two still dependent on the seasons, 
vy 9 . 13 ^ Qp second only relatively fixed if the 
Passover is to be identified with the beginning of 
harvest ; in P six holy seasons, besides the Sabbath, 
mentioned in the same category : Passover, Wave- 
sheaf, Weeks, Trumpets, Day of Atonement, 
Booths, Lv 23. Two of these only, Wave-sheaf 
and Weeks, are solely agricultural, the last partly 
agricultural and partly historical. The meaning of 
Trumpetsis not explained ; the Passover is historical, 
the Day of Atonement purely religious. The law 
of the manumission of slaves presents similar con- 
trasts. In C (Ex 2r-’‘'’) the - Hebrew slave, bought 
as a matter of course, after six years’ servitude is 
allowed to go free, but without the wife procured 
for him by his master and the children born in 
servitude. If from love of these or his master be 
elects to stay, his ear is bored, and be becomes his 
master’s slave for ever. In D (Dt 15^-"^®) the Hebrew 
slave who, in spite of his slavery, is, being a Hebrew, 
his master’s brother, after six years’ servitude (or 
possibly such of them as remained till the Sab- 
batical year, cf. 15^’^^) is to be manumitted with 
liberal presents in gratitude for his great service. 
Nothing is said of liis wife and children, but it 
seems probable that they were to be manumitted 
too. If from love for his master and his master's 
family he elects to stay, he is treated as in C. In 
P (Lv 25®^"®®) if a Hebrew, here called a brother, is 
sold into slavery through poverty (it is not con- 
ceived possible under any other circumstances), h« 
is not to be treated as a slave at all, but as a 
hired servant. He is to be manumitted unth hU 
wife and children in the year of jubile, when he 
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returns to his family and family possessions, which 
are then restored to him. But, ev'en before this, 
any relative had the power to redeem him, or he 
might redeem himself. Slaves proper were to be 
only from the heathen around, or from the stranger 
•■diat sojourned with them, and these were an 
absolute possession and heirloom. 

That these three laws here contrasted belong to 
different dates is obvious. The similarity of form 
makes it eq^ually clear that they are different 
versions, by revision, of the same law. The order 
of dates, both with respect to these and the re- 
ligious laws before compared, is easily determined. 
The natuial order is from the simpler to the more 
elaborate ritual, from the more barbarous to the 
kindlier treatment of fellow - countrj’men. We 
should expect that in course of time leasts would 
be added, and for the sake of general convenience 
their dates more definitely fixed, and the priesthood 
become more ordered and defined. We know, too, 
that, as the danger of foreign invasion increased, 
the idea of a nation and of a religion both abso- 
lutely different from all others became more and 
more prominent, and hence a marked distinction 
betw'een the treatment of the foreigner and the 
Israelite is a characteristic of late date (cf. Neh 
13 jj- 3 i)^ We gather, then, that C, D, P is the 
historical order of these codes. It will be seen 
on examination how, in almost every particular, 
D marks a transition between C and P in the 
law of manumission. In C the treatment of slaves 
is harsh. They are regarded as little bettor than 
the absolute property of their masters. They 
have only the one chance of freedom, which, if 
they have married in slavery, can only be accepted 
at the cost of breaking the sacred ties of family. 
In T) this harshness almost, if not entirely, dis- 
appears. It is suggested that the master might 
treat his slave so kindly that the latter would, 
apart from all other considerations, prefer his 
service to liberty, and if he did not the master was 
to reward him liberally. But if the slave elected 
to remain he had no second chance of liberty. In 
P the kindness hinted at in D becomes a legal re- 
q uirement. The Hebrew slave had always through 
redemption a chance of liberty, and could not 
legally remain, even nominally, a slave after the 
year of jubile. The perpetual servitude of a 
Hebrew was in no case permissible. 

D. Roio are these three codes related to the narra- 
tive portions of the Hexatexich ? We may begin by 
examining Genesis. We find that the greater part 
of the book is divided into groups of longer or 
shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, 
distinguished respectively by the almost exclusive 
use of Eloliim or J" as the name of God. As the 
latter is the ordinary word throughout the other 
books of the Bible, it suggests at once that Elohim 
is purposely used in those sections where it occurs, 
because, according to Ex the name J" was 

first revealed to Moses in Midian, and it seemed 
improper to anticipate the name, even in the 
narrative portions of an earlier period. Further, it 
shows that this scruple was felt by one or more 
writers, but not by all. The theory advocated by 
some opponents of biblical criticism, that the names 
are used by the same wuriter with special reference 
to the subject in hand, Elohim representing the 
Uod of power, J" the God of love, or other such dis- 
tinctions, does not tally with the facts. Why in t’wo 
narratives both dealing wdth Creation, and in two 
narratives both dealing with Abraham and Sarah’s 
deceit, should Elohim be used in one of them and 
J" in the other? But in other sections the name 
of God either seldom occurs, or Elohim is used by 
or to strangers, in which case J" is on other 
grounds inappropriate j or a^in, in certain sections 
the two names seem to be used indifferently. 
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Again, beyond Ex 6, the name of God is of less 
use as a criterion, because Elohim occurs seldom. 
We wdl provisionally designate the gi'oup ol 
passages in which J" is used as J, those in 'which 
Elohim is used as E. On further examination we 
discover that 'while J is, generally speaking, con- 
sistent in style and character, E, on the other hand, 
falls into two very distinct groups. One of them, 
which we will call provisionally E^, is very much 
like J in general character and in the subjects 
-with wEich it deals, and, moreover, has in many 
parts been combined presumably with J. The 
other, E-, is entirely unlike either of these in 
style, but 'will be found on further examination to 
bear in point of language and character a close 
affinity to the P code. This is shown partly by the 
love for ceremonial law, as the Sabbath (Gn 2-* 
the provision against eating blood (Gn 9 '^), the rite 
of circumcision ( 17 , etc.) ; but even more remark- 
ably by the use of the characteristic vocabulary 
and style of P. For example, in Gn ‘after his 
(her or their) kind ’ occurs very frequently as well 
as in 6-^^ 7 ^^. It also occurs in Lv (9 times), 

and far less frequently in the parallel passage of 
D (Bt . 4 fruitful and multiply ' occurs in 

Gn 8^^ 9 ^ 35 ^^ Lv 26 ^. ‘ Everj’thing that cxeepeth 
upon the earth (or ground),’ Gn so ^s. u. 21 
[contrast 7 ^ of J], Lv ^Ye see, then, that 

the most characteristic phrases of Gn 1 - 22 “* occur not 
only in similarly characterized {i.e. E-) passages of 
Genesis, but also in the code of P. We are thus 
justified in regarding P and as parts of a single 
source, and in future \ve shall understand P as in- 
cluding both. If we examine the narrative por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, 'we find the same 
phenomena, except that as here J" is most fre- 
quently used as the name of God after Ex 3 , it 
becomes more difficult to distinguish J and E. P 
can usually be separated with little difficulty 
because of its very marked character. Now, if we 
compare C 'with J and E, we find that it bears close 
affinities in point of language to both, so that we 
may call it JE, meaning thereby that in its final 
form it is probably a combination of both, and we 
shall further find it convenient to use this expres- 
sion for the present for the J jand E elements 
generally, without at this stage making any 
attempt to distinguish them. We shall find that 
by far the larger part of the narratives, as distinct 
from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE, whereas, with special exceptions, the legal 
portions belong to P. In the last chapters of Bt 
and in tbs whole of Joshua we find elements of 
JE. In the latter book we also find elements 
which connect it with D (see below iii. 1. C). It 
should he observed that not only do we find here 
and there different separate pieces in the Hexa- 
teuch, shown by their characters to belong to these 
three sources, P, B, JE, but the pieces will often 
he found connected together by an obvious contin- 
uity of subject when pieced together, like the bits 
of patchwork in the illustration with which we 
started. For example, if we read continuously 
Gn 11^-32 12 “*^* 5 136^- 12a Jgla. S. 15-16 ]^929 211^. 2b-5 

23 . 25 '^"^^, passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and 
complete, though very concise, account of Abra- 
ham’s life. When we consider the number of 
revisions which the books of OT must have passed 
through, this is remarkable, and shows wbat a 
strong inclination the composeis and editors must 
have had to preserve everything which they found. 

iii. Characteristics of the different 
Sources. — ^What has hitherto been said is little 
more than a statement of what has been proved by 
the critical investigation of some three-quarters of 
a century. A really satisfactory proof can only be 
obtained by one 'wbto has the patience to "work out 
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the problem step by step for himself. But to do 
this adequately a fuller account of these sources 
is necessary. For the convenience of the critical 
student these will now be taken in their order of 
difficulty, the first being that which can be most 
eibsily distinguished, and so with the rest. 

1. D. — A. Characteristics of D, — As already ob- 
served, (a) the larger traits ofD are very easily recog- 
niz^'d. A serious student cannot fail to notice the 
hortatory character of Dt,its tone of gentle pleading, 
its spirituality as regards both God and man. God 
has no outward and visible form {Dt 4^'*^) ; God is 
near man, and His law is within man’s heart 
man’s relation to God is by nothing more truly 
expressed than by love (6® 10^^). The heart needs 
circumci sion ( 10^® 30®). Dt may be called the Gospel 
of the Hexateuch. Comparatively little import- 
ance is attached to religious ceremony. Though 
opposed to anthropomorphism, the writer expresses, 
in a very marked way, the personality of God in 
language which implies anthropopathic views ; 
notice esp. 5® 6^®. [h) The aims and contents of Dt 

are equally characteristic. It seeks emphatically 
to establish the worship of one God and 
enjoins the absolute destruction of all visible re- 
presentations of J" as well as of heathen gods, the 
first by implication (4^®), the second by reiterated 
statement etc. 12^*® etc.), the abolition of all 
places of worship except the one sanctuary chosen 
by God (12®’’'* 16-- ® etc.). Here, and here 

alone, they were to offer their sacrifices and keep 
their feasts, (c) Among the institutions contem- 
plated, or perhaps we should rather say described, 
by Dt are a monarchy (17^^'“®), a proplietic order 
(181®*--^), a priesthood of Levites ; that is to say, 
every Levite is a priest without distinction ; the 
phrase ‘the priests the Levites’ occurs frequently 
(17^ 18^ etc.), {d) The style of Dt is smooth and 
flowing, tending to redundancy, generally pleasing 
to the ear, but at times perhaps a little tedious. 
Notice especially the accumulation of synonyms, 
or of Avords of the same class. Such phrases as 
‘with all thy heart, with all thy sould etc. ; ‘the 
ordinances, statutes, the judgments^ ‘the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless,^ are fre- 

? [uent. There is, too, a constant repetition of 

avourite phrases (see below, B (2)). 

B. Language of D. — We shall And it convenient 
to distinguish (1) favourite words, especially Avhere 
one synonym is used in preference to another ; (2) 
characteristic phrases and expressions. Under (1) 
notice especially Horeb (for Sinai), rrex ‘a maid- 
servant’ (ndf?? only in 28®®) ; Ktsn, the unusual word 
for ‘ sin’ (the common form occurs thrice only); 
nipiN ‘earth’ or ‘ ground,’ very frequently in former 
sense (for common ‘ heart,’ very frequent 

(n*? only 4 times) ; iQ? ‘to teach,’ very frequent, 
marking the didactic character of the book ; n7^p 
‘ a curse,’ frequent (n^^ occurs 6 times, 5 of them in 
Dt 29) ; nnp with n or ‘ in ’ or ‘ from the midst of’ 
(for :i'in) ; “PV’ * to keep, obseiA^e,’ very frequent, esp. 
of keeping God’s laws, etc. ; also in Niphal in such 
phrases as ‘ take heed to thyself.’ Under (2) the 
phrases ‘ J" thy (your, etc.) God,’ ‘hear, O Israel,’ 
‘prolong thy (your) days,’ ‘cleave to J'Hhy God,’ 
‘serve other gods, which neither you nor your 
fathers have known,’ ‘that it may be Avell with 
thee,’ ‘that thou mayest possess the land,’ ‘at 
that time,’ are sufficiently familiar. Under both 
(1) and (2) we have given only a few of the most 
striking examples out of many. To show the full 
force of the argument we should have to point out 
the relative frequency of a very much larger 
number of words and phrases. But those given 
are so thoroughly characteristic that they will be 
at once recognized as specially belonging to Deut. 
by any one at all fariiitiar Avith that book. Turn 
for example to Dt 6^"®. In these 3 verses,, taken 


almost at random, at least 8 examples occur of thd 
Avords and phrases mentioned above ; indeed there 
is hardly a single phrase in them, excepting ‘a 
land flowing Avith milk and honey,’ Avhich does not 
illustrate the peculiar style of the book. It should 
be realized, too, that such differences of style as we 
can feel and appreciate go far beyond Avhat can be 
expressed categorically, just as Ave may recognize 
a friend’s face, or even his step or his handwTiting, 
from a thousand, although aa'c could but very im- 
perfectly describe the manifold peculiarities AAffiich 
make up its individuality of character. These re- 
marks are also true, more or less, of the character- 
istics of the other sources of the Hexateuch. 

C. Extent of D . — Hitherto Ave have spoken of D 
as though it coincided exactly Avith Dt ; but, as a 
fact, AV'e find on examination («) that the peculiar 
characteristics Avhicli mark D are not found in 
some feAV sections of Dt at all. {h) In other 
parts of Dt they are found less constantly, and 
these have also some peculiarities of their oAvm. 
(c) The characteristics of D, or some of them, are 
found also in some other parts of the Hexateuch. 
In other Avords, D may be used in a narroAver and 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it includes 
only Dt 5-34 (or perhaps 12-34), except at least 
35^14-23 3248-32 34.7-9 (ggQ bsloAv, fii. 2 C). The por- 
tions of Hex. outside of Dt belonging to D in the 
wider sense are not so easily determined, though 
the fact that some do so belong may be regarded 
as certain. The reason is that in other parts of 
the Hex. Ave find very few passages Avhicli appear 
to have been originally Avritten by D, but several 
which seem to have been revised by one or more 
writers in the spirit and style of D, because Ave 
find in them traces also of the characters Avhich 
distinguish the earlier documents. Such revisions 
give rise to some of the ^eatest difficulties of 
biblical criticism, and it requires very nice handling 
to disentangle the various literary elements, but 
their extent is not large enough to throAv the least 
serious doubt on the larger results of criticism, nor 
can there be any serious doubt of the fact of such 
revisions having taken place. As far as D is con- 
cerned, the revision seems to have Amried very much 
in different cases. Sometimes a mere characteristic 
touch is added. Sometimes D must haA^e rcAVTitten 
passages altogether. Sometimes again D appears to 
have expanded the narratives, etc,, by considerable 
insertions. This being the case, Ave can hardly be 
surprised at a considerable difference^ of opinion 
among critics. Thus Dillmann finds in Genesis a 
large number of passages belonging to D, whereas 
several critics find none at all. The most charac- 
teristic D passage of Genesis is 18^®. The sugges- 
tion that Abraham would or should command his 
children reminds us of Dt 4^® 6^ 11^® etc. ‘ Keeping’ 
(of God’s commandments) and ‘ doing judgment,’ 
etc., are characteristically Deuteronomic ; for the 
latter cf. Dt 6^. Notice also the use of the synonyms 
‘justice’ and ‘judgment.’ Ex 13®"^® is believed by 
many critics to have been revised by D. The solemn 
injunction to remember a ^eat event in v.®, the 
emphatic use of ‘ this day ’ in vv.s* the direction 
to instruct the children in the striking meta- 

? hors of w.® and are all familiar characters of 
) (see Dt 16® 6®® 6® ID®), though it is, of course, 
possible, on the other hand, that Dt 6®* are in 
reality expansions of this very passa^. There 
are also characteristic D touches in Ex 
‘ a statute and an ordinance,’ ‘ diligently hearken,’ 
* J" thy God,’ ‘commandments and statutes.’ 
When several touches of this sort occur together, 
it is extremely improbable that they are the result 
of a mere coincidence. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive example of a D revision is in the Decalo^€ 
in Ex 20. The expansion of the Decalogue, as dis- 
tinct from the short commandments, which probably 
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were the original ‘ ten. words/ is full of D phrases ; 
for example, ‘J"thy God’ (vv.-* ‘ jealous 
God’ ‘love me and keep my commandments’ 
(v.<5), and especially ‘that thy days may be long’ 

{ There appear to be traces of a similar revision 
in Ex ; and Nu 21^'^ is by several critics 

regarded as interpolated from Dt 3^"^. When we 
come to Joshua we find that passages so charac- 
terized, instead of being as it were sporadic, become 
freq^uent ; but except in 23, which is throughout 
Deuteronomic in style, they are mostly confined to 
the first 13 chapters. This seems to show that 
previous accounts of the conquest of Canaan 
were rewritten by B, who also added supple- 
mentary passages, such as 18^ 21'^-22® 23 and 
parts of 24, while in the earlier books, as in some 
of the Exodus passages already cited, the D 
elements are so fused as to make an exact analysis 
very difficult and uncertain. 

D, Date and Origin of D. — B, or part of B, has 
long been recognized as the book found in the temple 
in Josiah’s reign, the account of which is given in 
2 K 22, chiefly on the following grounds. (1) The 
whole of the Pentateuch, or even of the legal 
portions of it, could not liave been read tivice in 
one dag, as was apparently the case with this book 
(2 K 22^^ 23-). (2) Josiah’s reforms, confessedly 

based upon this discovered book, were, in fact, 
carried out in the spirit of Dt {a) by the destruction 
of the high places, not only idolatrous, but those 
in Avhieh J" had been worshipped (2 K 23®* ^), so 
that the one single sanctuary, so emphatically 
ordered in Dt, then first became an established 
fact (it is clear that the attempt of Hezekiah, 
2 K ^ 18^, to put down the high places W'as only 
partial or tentative) ; and {b) in connexion wdth 
this by the keeping of the passover at Jerusalem, 
cf. 2 K 23^^"*‘^ with Bt 16’^* ® ; {c) by the abolition 
of the Asherim and of all idolatrous images and 
symbols of worship. (3) The stress laid upon 
the prophetic order is specially suitable to this 
period, when the prophets exercised so great and 
wide an influence. That Jeremiah should have 
been permitted to utter such prophecies as those 
contained in chs. 7 and 22 with reference to the 
temple wmr.ship and the royal house without 
molestation, shows the awe which the prophet’s 
office inspired. (4) The peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and to a certain extent the phraseology, of B pene- 
trate Jeremiah’s prophecies, and in a less degree 
those of Ezekiel, as we should expect from a newly- 
VTitten, epoch-making hook. Take, for example, 
such remarkable thoughts as the spiritual cir- 
cumcision, ef. Bt 10^® 30® with Jer 6^^ 925.20^ 

44^, and the law written in the heart, cf. Dt 
with J er 3P^'®^ and Ezk But in both cases, 
the latter especially, the peculiarities in the style, 
etc., of these prophetic writers forbid our ascrib- 
ing Dt to either prophet. And yet some of the 
ideas of Dt are to he_ found in a less complete 
form in Isaiah, and in this connexion we may 
bear in mind the first attempts by Hezekiah to 
put down the worship of the high places. From 
these facts we may conclude that Dt, or the 
essential part of it, was written either in the reign 
of Manasseh, or very early in that of Josiah. (1) If 
the former,^ it may have been the work of some 
priest or priests, who employed the time spent in 
forced seclusion in committing to writing their view 
of the law, derived partly from earlier documents, 
partly from the traditional teaching of the priests, 
and coloured largely, no doubt, by the religious 
ideas and feelings of their own timk In this way 
round an earlier nucleus a new body of laws might 
have gathered, which would naturally have de- 
veloped all the more rapidly, as the priests, unable 
during the long reign of Manasseh to perform their 
ordinary functions, had more leisure for spiritu^ 
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meditation, just as afterwards the Mishna resu’:ed 
from the expulsion of the Jews under Hadrian. 
If so, this law-book was probably hidden by some 
priest for safety in the temple, in the hope that it 
might survive those troublous times as the written 
record of God’s law, and the discovery ot it may 
have been perfectly genuine. Even supposing that 
its existence and -whereabouts were secrets knovm 
to the priests, this would not present a very serious 
moral difficulty. Just as the vnriter or writers of 
Dt in describing the customs and laws of their own 
times genuinely believed tliat they were giving the 
laws dictated by Moses by express revelation, theii 
successors would have held the same belief, even 
though they may have known that they had been 
secretly written down, just as late Jews firmly 
believed that besides the Pentateuch a very large 
number of laAVS had been handed down from' Moses 
by oral tradition. To understand the views of 
such an age we must first realize tiie entire absence 
of anything approaching to literary criticism. (2) 
Although not a necessary result of accepting the 
later date, the majority of critics believe this 
hook of the law to have been the result of a pious 
fraud promulgated by Hilkiah and Shaphan with the 
intention of deceiving Josiah into the Lelief that the 
reforms whicli they desired were the express com- 
mand of God revealed to Moses. We must reserve 
for a later stage some remarks about the various 
extensions and modifications of D. It will be 
enough at present to say that according to either 
view the book discovered can hardly be the whole 
of Dt, but rather the law which it contains, i.e. 
in the main, 12-29^ or 12-31^®, with possibly the 
addition of ^11. 

2. P. The Priestly Book. — A. The most striking 
general characteristics of P are: (1) first and fore- 
most, the love of ceremonial law, most obvious, of 
course, in the legal sections, as in Leviticus and 
the Priestly laws of Exodus and Numbers, but veiy 
noticeable also in the narrative sections, as showii, 
for example, in the institution and reference to 
the Sabbath in Gn 2-* Ex 16’*^^"^® ; the prohibition 
against eating blood, Gn 9^ ; the rite of circum- 
cision, Gn 17. 2D'®; the Passover, Ex 12^'-®, Jos 
510-12^ (2) Fondness for statistical details, esp. 

those connected with persons and dates. The exact 
lengths of the lives of the patriarchs are always 
given, Gn 5. 9^ 1110-32 etc. By the age of a patri- 
arch are marked the exact dates of important 
events, such as the beginning and end of the Flood, 
Gn 7^^ 8^®, in which last the very day of the month 
is given ; the institution of circumcision, 17^ ; the 
age of the father at the birth of the firstborn (or 
covenant ?) son, Gn 5. llio-^s. The exact details and 
dimensions of the ark are given, as well as of 
every part of the tabernacle and its contents. Ex 
25-31^'^ 35-40. Notice also the frequent insertion 
of genealogies, for the most part little more than 
lists of names, Gn 5. 11^®"-® 25^^'^® 36. (3) A ten- 

dency to symmetry and similarity of phraseotog-y in 
describing similar events. Notice, for example, 
in Gn 1 the regular repetition of such phrases as 
‘and God said’ and ‘God saw that it was good,’ 
‘ and the evening and the morning were the first 
(second, etc.) day.’ The genealogies of Gn 5 and 
11 are like recurring patterns, the verses scarcely 
varying except in the name and the number 
of years. In the five wonders of P in Ex 7-9 (see 
below iii. 2. C) there is a similar frameAvork of 
phraseology into which the varying details are in- 
serted. ‘ J" spake unto Aaron (or unto Moses and 
Aaron) ’ — direction how to perform the Avonders, 
beginning in the first four with ‘ take thy rod,’ or an 
equivalent phrase — statement that the plague Avas 
done accordingly — thatthemagicians could (or : ould 
not in the last two) do so Avith their enchantments — 
and that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (Avith some 
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variation of phrase), ‘and he hearkened not unto 
them as J" had spoken.' (4) We see also the same 
tendency to symmetry in the insertion of iAe same 
or simll'tr headings in introducing subjects of a 
like kind, as ‘ these are the generations of,’ Gn 2^ 
(transposed probably from before Gn 1^) 5^ 6^ 10^ 
j 110. 27 36^ 37-% ‘and Moses gave unto the 

tribe of,’ Jos 13^®* ^ ; and of similar conclusions 

at the end of a subject or part of a subject, as, for 
example, in Gn 10^- Ex 25^* 28'^'^, Jos 13-^* 

(5j l7i form P is in its narrativ^e portions little more 
than a collection of dry annals. Stories are seldom 
inserted, and when they are it is for tlie sake of 
some eet emonial provision, as the Creation story of 
Gn 1 foi me feabbath, the Flood story as an intro- 
duction to the prohibition against eating blood. 
Both lack the picturesqueness of the corresponding 
J stories, and all that P has to say of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is the bare statement 
of 19'^. There is nothing thought worth preserv- 
ing of P’s history of Joseph except the short statis- 
tics of Gn 4G®' and possibly 476^* 7-ii 27b. 

(6) P’s style is stiffs and formal^ and seldom 
marked by delicate poetic feeling or grace of treat- 
ment, though occasionally stately and dignified, 
as in the Creation narrative, where the symmetry 
is certainly melodious, and adds grandeur to the 
conception. The repetitions help us to realize the 
almighty power of God. So, too, in the descrip- 
tion of the five wonders in Egypt, Ex 7-9, the re- 
lief it ions serve to intensify the stubborn obstinacy 
of Pharaoh in resisting tlie divine power. Again, 
Gn 23, though introduced by P with the obvious 
purpose of accounting for the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, is distinctly interesting because of its 
aichajological quaintness, and is probably based 
upon some ancient document. The same is true of 
Gn 14, if, as some critics maintain, in its present 
form it belongs to P. 

B. V ocah'iilary and Language of P . — In Genesis 
end Ex 1-5, prior that is to the revelation of the 
name J'’, P always uses as the name of God 
‘Elohim' or ‘God Almighty,’ the latter 

esu. of His revelation of Himself to the patriarchs, 
cf. Ex 6^ with Gn 17^ 35^^ 48^; P uses ‘7x1a'’ un 
* the sons of Israel,’ not ‘ Israel,’ so also ‘ the chil- 
dren of Heth’ (‘ Hittite’ only in sing.) ; un (130 
times) for the more archaic (once only in P); 

in the phrase ^gathered to his people,’ of 
burial ; ‘ according to their generations ’ ; njspn ipr 
‘male and female,’ Gn 6^^ (in 7^ J has 
‘ man and his wife ’), Lv 3^* ® etc. ; ‘ thou (you, etc.) 
and thy seed after thee,’ Gn 9^, Ex 28^'^ ; li ‘ by the 
hand of,’ with words of command ; ‘ that soul shall 
he cut ofi* from his people,’ and similar phrases, Gn 
17^^ (contrast ‘ shall surely be put to death’ in the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 (E)) ; p*? ‘ to murmur’ , 
(only in P) ; po ‘kind,’ Gn 1 (throughout), Lv ; 

‘the dwelling,’ of the tabernacle (about 100 
times) ; rriy ‘testimony,’ as in the phrase ‘the ark 
of the testimony’ (only thrice in JE, and that in 
disputed passages) ; np nvn osy:;! ‘ in the bone of this 
day,’ i.e. ‘in this very day,’* 14 times; ‘be fruit- 
ful and multiply,’ very frequent ; ‘ Paddan-aram,’ 
never ‘ Naharaim ’ (the abode of Laban is called 
‘Haran’ in JE, cf. Gn 28^^ 29^ with 28^ 33^8 25\ 
‘the children of the East’ in 29^); ‘Sinai’ (never 
‘Iloreb’). There is also an avoidance of several 
otherwise common words and phrases, such as 
with imperatives, e'IJ ‘drive out,’ lan rr*;7y ‘do 
mercy,’ qovi ‘ and he added ’ to do something, i.e. did 
it again, n-in ‘ by the mouth, i.e. the edge, of the 
sword,’ though these last two are so common as in 
a literal Greek translation to have found their way 
into the language of NT (Lk 20^^* 21^, He 11^), 

‘ a land flowing with milk and honey ’ (except in Lv 
20^-*). In this list, which is only a small selection 
out of many, all sacrificial terms and words of a like 
VOL. II.— 24 
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nature, which might be accounted for simply by 
the peculiar subject-matter of P, have been studi- 
ously avoided. In P the argument from language 
is quite as strong as that derived from the general 
character of that document. In most passages 
either taken alone would form conclusive evidence. 

C. Extent of P. — In Genesis P can be at once 
distinguished from J by the use of Elohim^ from E 
by its general characteristics, style, and vocabulary. 
All the Elohistic passages of 1-11 belong to P, ana 
create little or no difficulty. In the rest of Genesis 
we find belonging to P : (1) Short historical noUtcs 
dealing with {a) leading events, such as the rescue 
of Lot from the cities of the Plain, 19-^; Jacob’s 
return from Paddan-aram, 3P^ 33^^^; his descent 
into Egypt with a characteristic statement of date, 
46®; the settlement of Esau in Seir, 36®"®; {h) 
statistics of bb'ths, deaths, and marriages, 16^* 

213 252t»b chronological details, 12^^ 4P®. 

(2) Genealogies, 25^'^"^® (ch. 36 as a whole is 

probably a still later insertion). (3) The blessings of 
Abram, Sarai, and Ishmael, connected with the rite 
of circumcision, and in the case of the first two the 
change of name, ch. 17 ; of Jacob by his father in 
connexion with his dismissal and projected marriage 
with one of his own family in contrast to the 
heathen marriage of Esau, 27‘^-28^; and again 
directly by God, with change of name, 35®"^®. (4) 
The purchase of Machpelah, explaining the origin 
of the burial-place of the patriarchs, ch. 23, who, 
according to P, were all buried there, as well as 
their wives, 23’-^ 25‘‘^ 49^^ 50^^. 

In the Sinaitic portion of Exodus the P sections 
are obvious. We may, without hesimtkn, ascribe 
to P 24^®®"^® (or ^®^) 25^-31^'^ (or possibly ^®) 35-AO. 
In the earlier parts of Ex, P is more fragmentary, 
but it will be readily recognized that the following 
passages contain several of its characteristics and 
are evidently connected together. In we have 
a genealogical notice, with the statement in v."^ that 
the Israelites were ‘ fruitful and multiplied. ’ 2-®^’-® 
is a passage with Elohim as the name of God, and 
refers hack to the patriarchal covenant of Gn 17, 
etc., and therefore must also be assigned to P. We 
find the connexion between these two sections in 
a concise doublet of vv.®"^’^, which latter has not the 
characters of P, and belongs therefore to another 
source ( JE). In we have P's version of the re- 
velation of the sacred name J" (contrast 3) marked 
as P’s by ’i# Vn (see above, iii. 2. B). 7^"'' is clearly 
P’s introduction to its five wonders (w.® and are 
very characteristic of P). P’s five wonders follow 
in 7®"^® rod into serpent, 7i9-20a. aib-a-i y^ater into 
blood, 8®‘7.i5b. j-Heb. frogs, [Heb. 

gi2-i5j 98-12 t)oils, and IP* (by some ascribed 
to B.) appears to mark the conclusion. In 12^"-’®* 
we have the ordinances of the passover, maiked as 
P’s both by its language and ceremonial character. 
Ch. 16, in its present form, appears largely to be- 
long to P (special points of interest for P being the 
stringency of the Sabbath xequiremeu* s, vv.*-^"^, 
and the preservation of the pot of manssa), though 
parts of the chapter are regarded by many critics 
I as later. The rest of P in this part of Exodus con- 
sists merely of short statements giving an itinerary 
of the journey from Egypt to Sinai. 

The whole of Leviticus evidently belongs to P in 
the wider sense of the word, and almost the whole 
of Numbers. The exceptions are : (a) Nu 10^-12 ; 
(5) 13. 14; (c) 16 ; [d] 20-21 ; (e) 22^-25® ; (/) 32. Of 
these [a] and (e) belong entirely to JE (see Balaam), 
In [d) and (/), if we except perhaps 20^"^, only un- 
important fragments of P have been introduced. In 
(5) (the account of the spies) and (c) (the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram), P’s narrative has 
been combined with JE, but in both it can gener- 
ally be separated without much difficulty. In 13^’^’ 
we have the list of the spies, their fathers and their 
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tribes, symmetrically^ arranged 'vvith a character- 
istic heading and conclusion, ‘ these are the (their) 
names,’ etc., vv,^ and a descriptive buinmary of 
the geographical range of their search (omitting the 
picturesque details of JE, such as the huge bunch 
of grapes, and the terrific giants), and the date of 
their return, vv.-^* In their report no mixture of 
character is displayed, but there is a sharp contrast 
between the bad report of the ten spies, v.-^^j^and 
the good report of Joshua and Caleb, 14®* b of 
whom the latter only appears in JE. The efiects 
on the congregation, as told in the P narrative, are 
probably to be found in 14^*- (in part) ® and 
This last verse has P’s characteristic * tent of meet- 
ing.’ P’s narrative seems to be continued in v.-®, 
but in this section the analysis is far more difficult 
and uncertain. In ch. 16 we can separate with little 
trouble P’s rebellion of the Levitical Korah from 
JE’s popular rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, the 
one against the high priesthood of Aaron, the 
other against the secular authority of Moses. 
Quite apart from the critical characters which 
mark the various sections of the chapter, it is 
evident that we have not here a single consistent 
account of a double i*ebellion, against Church and 
State, so to speak. For example, in v.^^ there is 
an allusion to the sin of ‘one man,’ evidently 
Korah, the 250 of v.^ being merely his satellites ; 
hut almost immediately after, in v.-^, Dathan and 
Ahiram are connected with Korah, as though acting 
in concert. In v.^° the first two appear alone, and 
in V. 2 ® the warning to depart out of their tents, 
which as given by God in v.-'^ refers to all three, 
is given by Moses only with reference to Dathan 
and Abiram. The test by which the claim of these 
two is to he tried, vv.-^* is different from that 
threatened to Korah and his men in v.'^. The 
latter, which is to take place while they are engaged 
in offering incense, is evidently connected with the 
punislnnent of v.^. There can he little doubt that 
in P’s original account Korah was consumed by 
fire with the 2 o 0 . It is probable that when the 
accounts were welded together his name was added 
in v.®*^, and those of Datliap and Abiram in vv.*-^** 
and Except for some such modifications we can 
recognize P’s narrative in The 

portions of Dt commonly assigned to P are 
the appointment oi the cities of refuge, a necessity 
which arose in course of time out of the abolition 
of the high places where sanctuary was originally 
permitted, 32^"^- 34^^* P’s account of the last 
days of Moses contains, among other character- 
istics of P, Moses’ exact age, 34^, and the state- 
ment that ‘ the children . . . ^d as J" commanded 
Moses,’ 34^. 

In Joshua the P portions are somewhat curiously 
distributed. P must certainly have contained 
some account of the conquest of the country, but 
it is probable that this was told in a dry and 
summary manner, and that the compilers pre- 
ferred tne more detailed and interesting account 
of the older sources. Certain it is that in chs. 1 - 12 , 
containing the account of the conquest of the 
country, the only fragments which can be definitely 
recognized as derived from P are the accounts of 
the passover and other events in Gilgal told in 
419 510 - 12 ^ of - 5 ]^^ covenant made with the Gibeon- 

ites by the princes of the congregation, 27a^ 

There are also suspicions of P in such details as 
those given in 3^ 4^® hut we certainly cannot 
prove from them what the range of P’s narrative 
really was. Beyond ch. 12 there is some difficulty, 
as there is evidence of mixture with other sources, 
hut the following passages in their present form 
with little doubt belong to P, 13^®"^ 14^"® 

£ 0-62 104-9 3-6 (notice, among other things, the 

characteristic headings). With ch. 18 we get on 
clearer ground. With the exception of and 


1940b-47. 49-50^ 1 S- 2 D- and 22 ^*®^ belong almost entirely 
to P- It should be observed, however, that in this 
general analysis of P we have not, as a rule, 
attempted to distinguish between the work of P 
proper and later revisers. 

IJ. Date and Origin of P. — ( 1 ) Tlie date cannot ht 
earlier than Solomon's Temple, The condition of 
religious worship evidenced by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, for example the social char- 
acter of the sacrificial feasts, Jg 1 S 9^^*^ 

2018-3-1 etc. ; the performance of sacrificial rites by 
other than Levites, as by Samuel, 1 S 7^ 10 ® etc. 
(though an Ephraimite, 1 S P), David, 2 S 6 ^^, and 
David’s sons, 2 S 8 ^® ; the illegality of the priestly 
portions, 1 S 2^®'^^, which though enjoined by the 
Levitical law are here regarded as so sinful as to 
warrant the downfall of the house of Eli ( 2 --^* is a 
very late gloss, not found even in the best MSS 
of the LXX), — all show that the laws of P were 
either unknown, or absolutely ignored during this 
early period. ( 2 ) Even after Solomon’s reign, 
even if we could suppose that 1 and 2 K always 
give ns an accurate account of the matter, and 
'were not themselves influenced by P or kindred 
elements, the Levitical law would appear to have 
been only very partially observed. There are few 
references to it beyond the elaborate descriptions 
of the temple in 1 K 5-7. It is still disregarded 
by such great .lights as Elijah and Elisha, who as 
prophets tliemselves sacrificed just as Samuel 
had done, and that without any regard for the 
one sanctuary which P throughout supposes, for 
example Lv 17®* ^ (3) This argument from silence 
is strengthened by the remarkable fact that in 
Chronicles we have in many respects a Levitical 
version of the same facts as those diflerently 
related in Samuel and Kings; as, for example, 
of the bringing up of the ark from Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast 2 S 6 with 1 Ch 15-16®), and the con- 
spiracy against Athaliah (contrast 2 K 11 with 
2 Ch 22^®-23), making it almost certain that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were in the main 
written before, those of Chronicles after, the 
institutions of P were formulated. (4) A further 
terminus a quo is furnished by a comparison 
between the codes of D and P. "We have already 
shown at some length reasons for believing that 
the code of P was subsequent to that of D (see 
above, ii. C), showing in every respect signs of 
greater elaboration and development. (5) The 
style of P shows, by its stiffness, artificiality, 
and conciseness of treatment, that it is dealing 
with a dead past — a mere summary composed out 
of old written records, not the perpetuation in 
literary form of a still living tradition. All 
these facts point in the same direction, that P 
was far later than JE, and probably considerably 
later than D. Indeed, a considerable distance of 
time is required to account for the difference of 
vocabulary. ( 6 ) There is no historical event likely 
to account for P previous to the Exile. Such a docu- 
ment as compared with D marks a reformation, 
one might almost say a revolution, in religious 
worship. But it may easily 1 e accounted for by 
the Exile itself. Outside of P there was no com 
plete system of ritual laws. In all prohabilitj, 
they were largely traditional and of gradual 
growth. Some of them were codified in Dt, but 
a^ great many points are not mentioned, for pre- 
cisely the same reason that many points of ritual 
are left untouched in the rubrics of the English 
Prayer-Book, because they are matters of common 
knowledge settled by prevailing custom. If a 
stranger could he supposed to have to conduct a 
service in an English Church, he would not know 
what he was expected to say, or whether he was 
expected to say anything, before and after the 
sermon, in what p^ of the Church he was to 
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read the lessons, the Litany, or preach the sermon, 
and many other things ot the kind. How many 
more serious questions must naturally have arisen 
concerning the ritual of sacrifice, involving, as it 
did, so much manual Avork ! These things Avere 
originally decided, it is probable, by local custom. 
When religirus worship had become centralized at 
Jerusalem theA Avould probably be settled authori- 
tatively by the body of priests, Avho are likely to 
have followed in the main the traditions of the 
old sanctuary of Jerusalem. (7) But aaEcu the line 
of tradition Avas broken by the Exile the need 
would have arisen for more elaborate directions, 
and Ave do actualh" find the projphet Ezekiel fram- 
ing a sort of manual of ritual, though in some 
respects ideal and visionary (chs. 40-48). (8) But 

the troubles and disturbances which followed upon 
the Restoration must have made it difficult to 
establish any complete system of AAmrship, and AA’e 
do not hear of any complete religious organization 
till the time of Ezra. It Avould probably then be 
near the truth to say that P is the resnlt of the 
religious movemeyit v'hich began loith Ezekiel in 
Babylon, and found its completion with Ezra. 

J list as the book of the LaAv found in the house of 
J" in Josiah’s reign Avas D, or the nucleus of D, 
so it is likely that the laAv-book read by Ezra, 
Nell 8, Avas P, or the essential part of P. It is 
important to observe that the legal ordinances 
referred to in Neh are to be found in P rather than 
in D ; for example, the custom of dwelling in 
booths, 8^3'^®. 

3. JE. The Jahwistic and Elohistic Sources. — 

A , When Ave have taken away from the Hexateuch 
aij the passages Avhich can Avith a fair degree of 
probability be assigned to D or P, Ave find that 
the remainder forms a fairly complete and homo- 
geneous Avhole, giving us, by a succession of 
iiiJiTatives more or less connected, an outline of 
JcAvish history from the Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Palestine, in fact covering, speaking 
generally, the same ground as P. This remainder 
w e might have regarded as one literary source, Avere 
it not that a difference of authorship is discovered 
by the use of Elohim and J" in Gn-Ex 3 (see 
above, ii. D), Avhich enables us to distinguish at 
once a certain number of sections as belonging to J 
and E respectively. Thus to J belong 2^‘^-4-® 5^ 
61-4 7_8 (ptly.) iQS - 19.21 121 - 4 ^- 6-20 131-5. 

6 b-na. i2b-i8 15 (with soiiie mixture perhaps of E), 
10ib-2.4-i4 18 ^ 191 --® 22-6--14 (unless the insertion of a 
reviser) 24. 28i®-i® 38. 39. To E Ave may Avith equal 
certainty assign 20 i-i'^ 21 ®*®^ 22 i"i® 2 Si^"i^- 31 - 1 - 17 *. 
19-44 3 i 5 i _322 351-5 40-42. 45 (almost entirely) 46i*® 
481 . 2 . 8-22 5015-26^ gut in other sections either the 
name of God seldom occurs, or the names at first 
sight seem used indifferently, the sections being m 
the latter case generally compounded, as a close 
examination shows, of both sources. After Exodus, 
though Ave can readily see that both sources 
still continue, the distinction becomes more diffi- 
cult, because though E, unlike P, still uses the 
name Elohim sometimes, J'^ is more generally 
rsed ; hut even here this occasional use of Elohim 
is often helpful in discovering E sections. The 
mixture of divine names in Gn-Ex 3 sometimes 
arises from the fact that E purposely uses the name 
J" and vice versd. Thus E of necessity used the 
name J" in Ex 3"^' itself, but also in Gn 28®^, where 
the name has a peculiar emphasis, the point being 
that Jacob promises to Avorship his country’s God 
even in a strange land ; the name is, however, 
sometimes assigned to a reviser. This is probably 
the case also Avith Gn 22 ^^^ unless it be actually a 
JahAvistic passage inserted in the E story. On the 
other hand, Elohim is sometimes used by J: (I) 
When God is spoken of by those not in covenant 
with J", as by Adam and Eve* before the time of 


Seth, Avhen men began to call on the name of J” 
(Gn 4-®), and by the Serpent (Gn 3^"'^ 4^ etc.). (2\ 
When einx^hasis is laid on God’s abstract nature, 
especially in contrast to man, Gn 16’® 32®^ (see 
below, hi. 3. B). (3) In the construct state, Avhen 

Avith a folloAving Avord it is used descripth ely of 
God, as ‘God of Abraham,’ ‘of heaven and earth,’ 
etc., Gn 24®* 26-'4 etc. 

B. The separation of J and E in mixed passages, 
and those especially in Avhich the name of God is 
for any of the reasons given not a sufficient 
criterion, as in the later hooks of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a matter of considerable difficulty, there 
being no characters of J or E so marked as to 
enable us (as we could AAuth D and P) at once to 
assign the sections in Avhich they occur to either 
source ; but it can in most cases be decided AA'ith a 
fair degree of certainty. Moreover, the more the 
passages which can be definitely assigned to one 
source or the other, the easier the task becomes, 
because Ave obtain a larger number of criteria by 
Avhich to recognize either source. But in spite 
of the labours of critics there still remains a con- 
siderable number of passages in Avhich the dhdsion 
of sources is very uncertain. There is, too, always 
a certain danger of using as criteria compara- 
tively rare Avords or phrases, Avhich possii.ly by 
accident hajipen to occur once or tAAuee iii one 
source or the other. The reasonings by Avhich the 
critical results are obtained are very comxjlieated. 
They are chiefly those suggested by breaks in the 
narrative, points of contact, Avhether by continuity 
of language or connexion of subject, Avith known E 
or J fragments, and the like. Such arguments 
are often more trustworthy than those derived 
from vocahniary. We can make this clearer by 
analyzing Gn 32 as an exami^Te. Here there is no 
P passage, and the Avhole certainly belongs to 
JE. Vv.i and ® (Heb.-* ®, and so on with the other 
verses) are obviously the conclusion of an E 
section (31®^-32®), the name Elohim being used 
throughout and constantly, though the section 
has no P characteristics. It Avill be seen on exami- 
nation that VA'.®"^®'^ belong to J. For (1) there is 
no apjparent continuity hetAveen vv.^ and (2) On 
the other hand, vv.®'^’®^ form a narrath^e continn- 
ous in itself Avithout any obvious breaks, and the 
same is true of vv.^®’='*®^. (3) Vv.®"^®^ contain x)aral- 

lels, differing in detail, both Avith the preceding and 
the folloAvdug paragraphs, and therefore belong 
to a different source from either. Thus gwes a 
difterent explanation of Mahanaim from that given 
in v.^, and in vv.^®^"®^ Jacob is {a) again described 
as dividing his jD^operty in vieAv of the coming of 
Esau, but {b) difercntly, each drove by Jitself, 
yy 16 . 17^ instead of the Avhole into tAvo, a’'.'^, and 
(c) with a different purpose, in order to propitiate 
his brother by degrees with an accumulation of 
peace-offerings, vv.^”^'®®, not that one might escape 
if Esau attacked the other, as in v.® ; [d) the pro- 
perty is differently described, goats being added, 
slaves — male and female — omitted, or rather male 
slaves mentioned, not as part of the proposed 
present, but as having charge of it, cf. 

Avith Again, is a repetition of v.^. 

(4) Again, both vv.®'®®® and have points of 
contact Avith other knoAvn J and E sections re- 
spectively. Thus the possessions of 32-^* correspond 
very closely Avith SO^®, Avhich belongs to J’s account 
of the manner in Avliich Jacob obtained his Avealth 
by trkkei'y, 30®®“4», and stands in contrast to E’s 
account, Avhich describes it as a miracle revealed by 
God in a dream, or, at any rate, as so ex- 

plained by Jacob. The latter passage is marked 
as E’s by tlie constant use ot Eloiiim. Again, 
32® refers to 31®, an evidently J xiassage. So fai 
all is clear, but in vv.®*®'®*®, Avhicli has the appearance 
i of a complete and unmixed passage, there is some 
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difficulty. At first sight we should naturally 
think that it belongs to E, because of Elohim in 
vv.^ and and it is so referred by Dillmann ; but 
the word, which is after ail only one oirt of many 
criteria, may have been used purposely to express 
the abstract idea of God. The divine nature was 
such that even to see God, far more to \vrestle 
with Him, meant death. And there are, in fact, 
many reasons for ascribing the passage to J. 

(1) The crude anthropomorphism is more in accord- 

ance with J’s conception of God, see Gn 3® 8-^ 11® 
18^- Ex etc. E, indeed, is fond of dreams 
described as dreams (Gn 20^ 28^^^“^- 40. 41), but 
with J even these are described realistically (see 
Gn and cf. (J) with 28^-- (E)). 

(2) Stories explanatory of place-names are far more 

characteristic of J than of E. (3) is a doublet 
of v.-^, which speaks of the present as having 
already gone over. We may confidently then 
assign to E 32^* j 323 -i 3 a. 22-32^ The ex- 

amination of this chapter will give some idea of 
the methods by which J and E may be often 
separated, but it must be admitted that in many 
cases, as in Gn 27^“^, the analysis is much more 
difficult and uncertain. 

C. For a complete analysis of JE throughout 
the Hexateuch the reader is referred to the critical 
works enumerated at the end of this article, 
especially the Tables prefixed to Holzinger’s work, 
and artt. Exodus, NumbePwS, etc. Sometimes the 
subject-matter forms indirectly a sufficient criterion 
for E or J. In the last chapters of Genesis and 
the early chapters of Exodus we find, as already 
noticed, two distinct traditions with regard to the 
locality occupied by the Israelites — one representing 
them as being in Goshen, apart from Egypt ; the 
other as being among the Egyptians, employing the 
same midwives, able in the hurried departure of 
the night-journey to borrow jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours, their houses so close together that the 
difference put by J" between the Egyptians and 
Israel in the plague of the firstborn was a miracle of 
Divine Provmence. The second view is certainly 
that of P (see Gn 47®^* hut we find it also 
running through several JE sections. Now there 
are several reasons for ascribing Gn 46^-47® to J, 
among them being the prominence given to Judah, 
as in what we have reason to believe to be the J 
fractions of 37. 38. and 43, and the use of the wmTd 
‘ Israel ’ for ‘ J acob,’ the latter being generally 
found in E. It will therefore follow that in the 
JE portions all the sections in wffiich Goshen is 
^oken of as the home of the Israelites belong to 
J, the rest to E. 

D. The general characteristics of JE stand in 
marked contrast to P. The narratives are full 
of life and movement, and have a genuine local 
colour. The characters are men and women with 
flesh and blood, engaged in all the real and varied 
occupations of a simple and natural life. The 
stories are never so subordinated to a relimous or 
historical purpose as to lose their individual 
interest. They give the impression that, from 
whatever sources the writers may have derived 
the thread of their stories, the colouring is that of 
a life with which they were familiar in all its 
aspects. But beyond this it will be found that J 
and E have each sufficiently marked characters of 
their own. The God of E is a God separate from 
man, who reveals Himself usually by a voice from 
heaven, often that of an angel, as in Gn 22^^ 
(where Elohim seems to have been altered into J" 
to agree with 22^^) ; so in Gn 28 ^^ angels need 
a ladder to ascend and descend to and from God 
(contrast J’s account in ver.^ * and behold J" stood 
besi^ him ’). Or God reveals Himself by a dream, 
as in Gn 31^^. Even when anthropomorphic 
expiessions are used, as ‘God came/ Nu 22^, 


‘the finger of God,’ Ex 3P®’', ‘spake unto Moses 
face to face,’ Ex 33^^ (cf. Nn 12 ®), they do not 
seem, as in J, to convey any definite anthropo- 
morphic idea. But the J" of J is much more 
human. Though recognized as ‘ the God of 
heaven’ and the ‘God of earth,’ Gn 24® etc., 
He was yet believed on occasions to have in His 
own person walked and talked witli men, Gn 3® 
131 etc. 28^®, Ex 4-^ so that Abraham actually 
mistook Him for a inan, and Jacob wrestled with 
Him hy night. Gn 32-’^. He needed to go down in 
order to see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men huilded. and again to see whether 
the Sodomites had done altogether according to the 
cry which had reached Him in heaven, Gn 11 ® 18^^. 
£ has a good deal more to say of religious worship, 
especially in connexion with difierent localities, 
such as Bethel and Shechem, so much so that God 
is once actually called ‘the (3-od of Bethel,’ Gn 
To E belong the earliest sacrificial laws, Ex 20--'-®. 
E mentions the construction of the holy Tent of 
Meeting, 33^"^^, and the ark, which is spoken of 
almost as though it were itself an object of 
religious worship, Nu. 10®®'®®. E also speaks of 
other primitive symbols of worship, as, notably, 
pillars, Gn 28^®* ^ 31^ probably taken from 
E though in a P section), Ex 24^ ; teraphim, Gn 
311®- 30 . brazen serpent, Nu 2H'® (cf. 2 K 18*^). 
But such symbols do not always meet with approval. 
Jacob as an act of exceptional piety makes his 
family put away their strange gods {teraphhii) and 
ear-rings (a religious charm *?), Gn 35®'^ ; the calf- 
worship is condemned, Ex 32. E also has a reference 
to tithe in Gn 28®®. In J the feasts of the sacrificial 
laws, in their earliest form at any rate, have less 
of a ritual element, Ex 34’®"®®% cf. 23i‘^"®®. As 
compared with E, J’s narratives are, on the whole, 
more graphic and picturesq^ue, and appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination, as especially Gn 
2^’^-3. 24, Ex 2 ; hut this is partly due to the subjects 
treated of. J’s style is remarkably easy and simple, 
that of E is somewhat more stiff and formal, and 
the treatment more dignified, as in Gn 22 . "W e have 
a good illustration of their difference of character 
in their treatment of the marvellous, lii J the 
most wonderful phenomena appear quite natural. 
The writer feels himself in an ideal fairy land 
in which no wonders are surprising. When we are 
told that J" brings the animals to the man to see 
what he would call them, we do not think of 
asking how this was possible, or even bow it was 
done. But in other cases what in E are insisted 
upon as miracles, are in J ascribed to natural 
means. In J Jacob obtains his flocks and herds 
by a cunning trick thoroughly in keeping with his 
character, Gn 30®®"^. In E it is by a special act 
of God’s providence, SI**"’®. In J the wonders of 
Egypt are performed by natural agency. It is an 
east wind that brings the locusts, Ex 10’®, that 
drives back the waters of the Red Sea, 14®’. In 
E these are performed by the, so to speak, magic 
ower of Moses’ rod. Similarly, Amalek is defeated 
y the virtue of Moses’ uplifted hand. The story of 
Jacob and Laban illustrates also another tendency 
of E, to soften moral difficulties. The deception of 
his old father had been largely the fault of his 
mother, and also took place before the covenant 
with God at Bethel, and therefore mi^ht be passed 
over, but Jacob’s dishonesty in £>aling with 
Laban seemed inconsistent with the character of 
a patriarch. Notice again how E lustifies the 
expulsion of Hagar, which in J is merely the i^'esult 
of jealousy (Gn 16^®), by representing it as the 
express command of God ( 21 ’®). There are also 
some important differences in the subject-matter 
of these two. In J Moses acts by and for himself. 
In E much importance is attached to subordinates^ 
Aaron assists nim in Ms miracles, and Jethro gived 
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him practical advice, and leads him in the wilder- 
ness, Ex 18. Joshua acts as his minister, 24^^. In 
J the patriarchs are connected with Hebron, Gn 
13^® 18', in E with Beersheba, 22^^ 28^^ 46^, and 
Shechem, 33^^ 48-^. In J Judah takes the leading 
part among Joseph’s brethren, Gn 37^ 43^"^^ 
4414. 16. 18 4048^ ^ Reuben, 37-^- 42-^* In 

E the prophetic element is more prominent than in 
J. Abraham, Gn 20’* and Moses, Ex 33^^ (E?), 
Nu If, Jos W (cf. also Ex 20^8-21^ Nu ll^^H), are 
described as prophets, Miriam as a prophetess. 
Ex 15*-^*. Joshua is the prophetic successor of 
Moses, both in AYonder- working, Jos 8, and in his 
final exhortation and the promulgation of his law- 
book, 24. 

JH. Besides the use of Elohim and J" respectively, 
we find the following words and phrases charac- 
teristic of these two documents : — 

E. — ‘ Amorites ’ (used as name of aborigines of 
Palestine) for ‘ Canaanites.’ ‘ Horeb’ for ‘Sinai.’ 

‘ Jacob’ for ‘ Israel ’ (yet latter occurs in several E 
passages, esp. Gn 48-50, perhaps introduced by R). 

‘ Jethro ’ for ‘ Raguel ’ of J. ‘ The man Moses,’ 
three times. ‘handmaid,’ for rrrfriy (J) invari- 
ably, as in Ex 21 . tju ‘beast’ (only in E). 

‘ lord ’ in its several uses as ‘ husband ’ ( J and 
P have ly'N in this sense, E never), ih pin ‘ harden 
heart,’ Ex 1-12, for rn^n (J). nj of place 

(J applies it to time), for zh (J). npj ‘try,’ 

‘prove,’ esp. of God, as in Gn 22^ Ex 15-® 2U-® 
(?Ex 16-^ 17-*^). nbyri ‘bring up,’ of bringing 
up the Israelites out of ‘Egypt, a ‘to light 
upon,’ as in Gn 28^^. lit. ‘feet,’ in sense 

of ‘ times,’ Ex 23^^. ><s-j ‘ heal,’ with God as 

subject, Gn 20^'^, Nu 12^^ (so a ground for ascribing 
Ex 15^® in its original form [see above, iii. 1. C] to 
E). ’uV D'l?’, lit. ‘put for a nation,’ for n^;;, 
lit. ‘make for a nation’ (J). ctrViy V*iDn ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ with 2 or p, certainly character- 
istic of E, though in some of the Ex passages all 
critics do not agree, "inp ‘ interpret ’ ot dreams, 

J. — Dnnj Dix ‘Aram Naharaim’ for ‘ Paddan- 
aram’ (P). ‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob.’ ‘Sinai,’ as 
in P, for ‘ Horeb ’ (D, E). ‘ Canaanites,’ hut 

‘Perizzite,’ Gn 13^ 34^°, Jg I'**® (according to 
Meyer an interjiolation). ‘To find grace in the 
eyes of,’ very frequent in J, also in some JE 
passages. ‘ To call on the name of J" ’ frequent. 

‘ To run to meet ’ frequent. Israelites called ‘ Is- 
rael,’ not ‘sons of Israel’ (P), so ‘Egypt’ for 
‘Egyptian,’ ‘Reuben,’ ‘Gad,’ etc., of the separate 
tribes. ‘ His brother,’ in genealogies, npix ‘ land,’ 
where pN would be used by E and P. for 
UN, usually, np^ ‘took him a wife,’ regular 

formula in J, but once in E. npx:: ‘as thou 
goest.’ 'px ‘I pray thee, my lord,’ frequent 
but not exclusively in J. jnj n-n ‘to preserve 
seed alive.’ m.i? ‘to be dry,’ as of the Flood, for 
t?n;(P). ona for 01^2 (E, only once in J). ihi Qal, 
‘to beget.’ 3"ip2 ‘dwell in the midst.’ i 2 z in 
sense of ‘to be great, important.’ zh for ‘self,’ 
as Gn 6*^ 8^^. ‘ fodder,’ Gn 24-®* (E has 

jUD, Gn 45^). N3 with imperatives, etc. (in Gn 40 
times in J, 6 in E). o«n r\ 2 Ji ‘ breath of life,’ Gn 
2? 722 (nn inserted), for o’-’n nn (P), oysn, nx^n oyrn, 
etc., fi*e(ment. njys of younger brothers and 
sisters (E njop). xnp frequently, but once in 
E, Gn 2P^. nrir?^ with P, etc., for ncx (E). Notice 
also a preference for the verbal suffix nx. 

F. Bate and Origin of JE. — The fact that most 
of the contents of JE are referred to hy Amos and 
Hosea makes it probable that JE was prior to 
these prophets, but not absolutely certain, because, 
when these books were written, the stories mar 
still have "been current only in the form of orm 
tradition, and the absence of any mention of the 
story of Joseph, so full of religious and moral sug- 
gestions, is remarkable, though in such short 
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hooks it is far from conclusive. Rut the priority 
to these prophets is made still more likely by 
the attitude of E towards religious symbols 
(see above, iii. 3. D). Hosea and Amos, while they 
show that such symbols still existed as a matter of 
course, evidently regarded them wdtli disfavour. 
It is significant also that E, though disapproving 
of human sacrifice, exhibits no horror at the 
thought of it. To accept the blood of -victims 
instead was a gracious act of God, who w'as will- 
ing in mercy to waive His just rights (Gn 22). 
Again, the fact that E speaks of Abraham, Moses, 
etc., as prophets (see iii. 3. D), points to a time 
when the prophet occupied an influential position. 
Add to this that the highest teaching of JE re- 
sembles that of the prophets. W e can hardly then 
be far wrong in regardmg the times of Hosea and 
Amos as the terminus ad quern for JE. But the 
ditterences of character between J and E, especi- 
ally in their theological conceptions, tend to show 
that J is the older of the two documents. More- 
over, the differences that we find within each of 
these documents, but most especially in J (see below, 
iii. 4. A), make it likely that both J and E were 
originally collections of stories varying in date, 
and probably handed down for the most part, if 
not entirely, hy oral tradition, some of them, it 
may be, centunes before they were committed to 
writmg. Probably, as among other nations, the 
oldest which acquired a fixed form were popular 
songs describing some great national events, such 
as the Song of Sliriam (Ex 15) and those preserved 
in Nu 21 (cf. also the Song of Deborah, Jg 5). 
In Gn 4--^* we have evidently a fragment of 
a song far older than the text ^rith which it is 
incorporated. The chief allusion in the poem 
was apparently not -understood, or at any rate 
is left unexplained by J. The attempt to fix 
the date of JE by comparing the patriarchal 
stories with the relations between the Israelites 
and the surrounding tribes is not very satisfactory. 
It may be true that the origin attributed to the 
Moabites and Ammonites is due to the animosity 
felt against these related peoples, but the animosity 
was so constant, at least from the time of the 
Judges, that we get little help in fixing the date 
of the story. Again, to refer the whole story of 
Joseph to the ascendency of the Northern kingdom 
in the time of Jeroboam II., and da-be its origin at 
this period, is to suppose it a deliberate invention, 
not, as the analogy of other such stories renders 
far more probable, a legend which had gradually 
grown up oy oral tradition. From the importance 
attached to the local sanctuaries of Bethel, Shechem, 
and Beersheba (which last belonged to Simeon, one 
of the ten tribes), and the great prominence of 
Joseph, the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, it 
has generally been supjoosed that E at any rate 
was the product of the kingdom of Israel. Add to 
this that the North, the mission field of Elijah 
and Elisha, was in early times the chief scene of 
literary and prophetic activity. These arguments 
apply also, but with less force, to J, where Hebron 
takes the place of Beersheba as the abode of 
1 Abraham and Jacob? and Judah, instead of 
Reuben, holds a prominent place in the liistory 
of Joseph. From these facts it has been argued 
that J, though its material was originally derived 
from the same source as E, either in oral or written 
form, is in its present form the work of a Je-wish 
composer or editor. 

G. It is probable that J and E were blended into 
one whole before D’s law-book was composed, as 
Dt 5-11 suppose it. Even if these chapters are not 
the work of D proper, they must have been added 
very shortly after. 

4. Distinctions within the yarious sources. — 
We have hitherto regarded the dilierent source? 
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of the Hexateuch, for the most part, as though 
they were each homogeneous in character. In a cer- 
tain sense they are, in that they possess individual 
chaiacters which distinguish each from the rest; 
hut within these are found considerable variations, 
just as A\e find among plants or animals several 
distinctly characterized species under one genus, 
or, to use a still better simile, varieties under one 
species. It is, in fact, probable that each of these 
larger sources represents in itself the result of a 
literary process extending in some cases over 
centuries. 

A. For example, in the J sections of Gn the 

Flood story, with the beginnings of civilization and 
the dispersion of races following upon it 
seems hardly consistent with the growili of 
chilization described in It has also been 

suggested that Noah the inventor of wine (9-^'^) 
belongs to a distinct cycle of legends from Noah 
the hero of the Flood, and that 6^"* gives a different 
explanation of the origin of sin from 3. Finally, 
it seems probable that the story of Nimrod, etc. 
(10®’^*b, came from the same cycle of stories as the 
Flood story, and is also of Accadian origin. Hence 
some critics have drawm a definite distinction be- 
tween tw^o series of stories, Avhieh they have de- 
noted as and .P respectively. To the latter 
Wellhausen ascribes J's Flood, together with 
JQ8-15. 18 b. lu 21 . Somc critics, how^ever, 

have ascribed 6^“^ as well as to revisers of 

JE (JEi. Attention has been called to the fact 
that wiiereas in J- the three sons of Noah are 
Japheth, Ham, Shem (Gn 10), the sons of Noah in 
ji (9-i'--7)^v0]re originally, as vv.-®*-'' apparently show, 
Shem, Canaan, Japheth. In Gn 12 and later chap- 
ters J- has been found by some critics a convenient 
X>eg on wEicli to hang unknown fragments, inter- 
polations, etc., such as igu-w. 22-a3a,^ even 

2!^^, passages usually referred to JE® or It. 

B, Distinctions in E are not so frequently in- 
sisted on, but some critics have referred to an 
earlier source, Eb such passages as show' traces 
of archaic ideas or expressions, such as the an- 
thropomorphic expressions of Gn 20^’’^ (cf. Nu 22-*®, 
etc.), the ancient custom referred to in Gn 20^®, the 
word in Gn 33^b Jos*24H 

C, In D we can trace several different stages. It 
is now generally admitted that the Deuteronomic 
Code begins either with Dt 5 or with Dt 12. Dt 1-4, 
and perhaps also 5-1 1, were afterwards written as an 
introduction, and still later the history wms con- 
tinued with the Deuteronomic recension of Joshua. 
It seems likely that these were the gradual work of 
the Deuteronomic school, extending w’ell on into the 
period of the Jewish captivity. The D elements of 
the earlier books of the Hexateuch are sometimes 
ascribed, not to this school, but to the compilers of 
JE. At any rate, they probably belong to a com- 
paratively early period. 

D. In P the fact of constant revision and 
gradual compilation is easy to prove, hut it is 
not so easy to say how many distinct stages there 
vere in its history, still less to assign the exact 
dates to which they belong. The following facts 
are, however, capable of easy demonstration. 

(1) The nucleus of P lies in wiiat is known as the 
Code of Holiness (P^) contained in Lv 17-26, though 
these chapters now contain many interpolations 
(esp. 22^7--^^* -'s* so 23^-®-^-^ 24^'!^. This section is 
marked off' from the rest of the P legislation (a) by 
its highly spiritual character and intense feeling of 
reverence for the lioliness of God and everything 
connected with His service. P^ is the centre and 
kernel of the new religious movement ; (6) by its 
intimate relation to theideal of ritual, etc. , sketched 
out by Ezekiel, chs. 40-48 ; (c) by its use of a special 
terminology, words and phrases being found which 
:)ccur nowhere else. It will be sufficient here to 


call attention to such phrases as * I J",’ ‘ I T' ai^ 
your God,’ ‘ I your God am holy,’ and the like ; 
‘walk in my (etc.) ordinances,’ ‘do and keep my 
statutes and my judgments,’ 'iS inx, ‘ I will set 
my face,’ ‘ that man shall be cut off' from his 
people,’ ‘my (J"’s, etc.) Sabbaths.’ For a more 
complete list see Driver, XOT®, 49. {d) By dis- 

crepancies between P^ and the general body of 
Levitical law\ Thus in P^ the later distinction 
between the high priest and the ordinary priests is 
still in the making. The chief priest is but primus 
inter pares (the priest wiio is greater than his 
brethren, Lv 2F“). Notice that the injunction 
wiiich in Lv 2F'^ is laid upon the chief priest only, 
not to let the hair of his head go loose, or rend 
his clothes, is in Lv 10®- laid upon all the priests. 
The Feast of Booths lasted, according to the original 
text of Lv 7 days instead of 8, and is still 

determined by the season, ‘w-lien ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land ’ ; the addition of the 8tli 
day and the w^ords ‘on the 15th day of the 7th 
month ’ in v.®®, evidently are interpolations (incon- 
sistent with vv.^®--^) added when the law's w'ere 
incorporated into the larger code. On the other 
hand, it is possible that included passages now^ 
outside Lv. 17-26, as esp. Ex 6®*b Lv 41-47 

in their original form. With reference to the j 
relation of P’^ to Ezekiel, it should be noticed I 
that the resemblance extends not only to* the | 
general tenor of the subject, a thing in itself 
striking enough, but even to the style and phrase- 
ology; and in this respect it is not confined to these 
chapters of Ezekiel, but several expressions of P^ 
are found scattered in various parts of the prophet 
[see Kuenen, § 15, note 10]. That P‘b therefore, 
w'as written either by Ezekiel himself or by one 
imbued with his spirit, and in all probabilify a 
contemporary, does not admit of reasonable doubt, 
and w'e cannot be far w'rong in assigning it to the 
latter half of the Exile. 

(2) The next in order of time, and the most 
important of the Priestly documents, is the 
historical and legislative w'ork knowm frequently 
as Ps, which contains all of P excepting P^^ on the 
one hand, and certain later accretions in the legis- 
lative portions on the other. The central feature 
of Ps is the promulgation of the laws, which are all 
represented as revealed to Moses on Mb. Sinai. 

P^ w'as probably, as already suggested, the law' 
promulgated by Ezra, Neh 8. 9®. Notice that the 
Feast of Booths is kept eight days according to P^, 
see Nil 29^. 

(3) A third stage is reached in the union of P* 
and P^, but w'hether it took place before or after I lie 
promulgation of P.hy Ezra cannot he determined. 
All that can be said with certainty is that Ezra 
W'as the head, perhaps the founder’ of a school of 
scribes specially suited for carrying out a w'ork of 
this kind. 

(4) Lastly, there is evidence of various additions 

and revisions of the Priestly Code made from time 
to time (P®). The most important of the former in 
Ex-Nu are Ex 30. 34’^-s® 35-40, Lv 1-7. 8. 

ip24-4.i 12-15. 16 (in part), most of Nn 1-10^® 15. 19, 
the whole of 28-31. To these we should add the 
additions to P^, esp. in Lv 23, to make it agree 
with FK The necessity of supposing such additions 
to P® cannot be here proved at length. It is 
enough to say generally that the proof lies in 
certain repetitions, inconsistencies, and -want of 
sequence. For example, Ex 35-40 Lv 8 taken 
together are a rejietition of Ex 23-29. Es 30^"^® 
describes a special altar of incense of w'hich there 
is no mention in the list of holy things in 26®^"®^. 
Cf. Lv 16^^ which seems to imply that the one 
altar w'as used both for incense and sacrifice. Ex 
30 (or at any rate 35) -Lv 8 breaks the sequence 
between Ex 29 and Lv 9, and Lv 1-7 is itself a 
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collection of laws with several slight inconsist- 
encies. Finally, Lv 11-15 breaks tlie connexion 
between 10 and 16. 

(5) To these we should also add the incorporation 
of tlie already united JED into P; but to what 
date either this or the various supplements 
spoken of under (4) belong, cannot be deter- 
mined. Probably, the latter represent a long 
and very gradual process. Kuenen argues from 
the ditierence of arrangement found in the LXX 
translation of Ex 35-40, belonging to 3rd cent. B.C., 
that the final redaction of these chapters was even 
then hardly completed. 

5. Editorial Revisers. — It has not been found 
practicable within the limits of this article to give 
a complete estimate of the work of the various 
editorial revisers. That several alterations were 
made as the different sources were welded together 
is practically certain. A few examples of editorial 
emendations must suffice. In Gn 22^ ‘ the land of 
IVIoriah ’ is very suspicious (esp. if, according to Gn 
14, Jerusalem was already in existence), inasmuch 
as (1) the name Moriah does not appear again until 
the very late Book of Chronicles, (2) E otherwise 
shows no partiality towards Judah, (3) it could 
not have taken 3 days to get from Beersheba to 
J erusalem, see v."^. It is probable, therefore, that an 
original ^ Amorite ’ or name of some Ephraimitish 
mountain, which had perhaps become illegible, was 
altered by a reviser with Southern propensities, 
possibly JE, but more probably P®. is 

certainly not part of the E narrative, but is 
possibly some fragment of J worked in to suit the 
story. It is, however, to be observed that in v.^** 
‘be blessed’ is laviirr, not Dinn as elsewhere in J ; 
so some have regarded it as the work of a reviser. 
In 35^‘^* we have probably the working in of an E 
fragment in a section of P (see above, hi. 3. D). 
Ex 34^^'-’ has been revised by JE or D to agree 
with other passages, and in vv.^^'^^ it is followed 
by a story embodying perhaps an old tradition, 
but written in the spirit and style of P. 

iv. Summary. — We may now summarize in this 
way the probable history of the Hexateuch. For 
many centuries probably the only records of the past 
were those contained in song and saga. It is very 
possible that, as with the ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religious festivals (Ex 15^* cf. 
Jg 11“^^). The first attempts to collect these, so as 
to form a connected written history, probably date 
from the 8tli or 9th cent. B.C., and originated pre- 
sumably in the schools of the prophets. ^ There are 
sufficient evidences of two distinct versions of this 
ancient histoiy, J and E ; but though they deal for 
the most part with the same cycle of subjects, and 
E is probably the later of the two, there is no proof 
that there is any literary connexion between them. 
Later on, towards the close of the 7th cent., these 
two documents were combined together, but so 
skilfully that it is often very difficult to separate 
them (JE). About the same time in JerusMem a 
code of ritual regulations and customs, commonly 
believed to have been revealed by God to Moses, 
was set forth in witing and afterwards published 
in the reign of Josiah (D). This code was shortly 
afterwards provided with a historic setting and 
combined with the earlier history, and the whole, 
especially the conquest of Canaan, revised by the 
same school (JED). It has been conjectured by 
Kuenen, who has been followed by several other 
critics, that E’s Book of the Covenant, Ex 20^-23, 
was originally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moab, and that, when the code of D was 
substituted for it, the former was put back so as to 
form part of the Sinaitic legislation. This will 
account both for the pre!S^t4ifficulty in connecting 
Ex 20^-^-24^^ with its context, and also for the fact 
that, while in the historical summaiy of Dt 1-4 
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there is no reference to the Bk of the Covenant, 
several of its provisions in a revised form apjjear 
in the main body of D. During the Exile, pos- 
sibly before the work of D® was complete, a nevi 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its character, 
was drawn up, probably by some disciple of Ezekiel, 
and very possibly under his direction (P^), This 
was followed by a new version of the whole history, 
and especially the legislation, conceived in a still 
more sacerdotal spirit, which was probably com- 
pleted about a century later, and promulgated by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8. 9) (P^). Einally, by the 
union of this with and the additions of new 
laws and regulations from time to time, and various 
editorial revisions extending do'vra to it may be 
the 3rd cent. (P^), we get our present Hexateuch. 

V. The HistoricalAalueofthe Hexateuch. 
— It is, of course, obvious that the Hexateuch as 
it stands is not strictly a historical work. It did 
not need criticism to discover this, but criticism 
makes it absolutely certain. It shows that the 
most definite and statistical details, those given 
namely in P, are the least to be depended upon, 
being unknown to the earliest writers, and ap- 
parently the calculations of a writer very far re- 
moved 'from the events described. There also 
observable throughout a tendency in the various 
writers to throw back into their composition the 
customs, etc. , of their own times. Thus the whole 
body of laws, originating in local custom, or 
handed down as common law and promulgated 
from time to time, would come to be fathered on 
Moses ; just in the same way as the Chronicler 
read into the old documents the ritual of his ovui 
day. Similarly, it is probable that the contemporary 
religious and social customs of Korthern Israel are 
in JE described as those of their ancestors who 
lived in a distant past. Regarded as a history of 
the ancient migrations of the Israelites, their 
establishment as a religions and political com- 
munity, and their settlement in Canaan, the 
Hexateuch contains little more than a general 
outline on which to depend. We may gather that 
the Israelites -were one among a numoer of Semitic 
peoples, who after long migration settled in or 
near Egypt, from which after a period of serfdom 
they finally escaped, and after further migrations 
gradually gained a footing in the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and afterwards made various incursions 
across the Jordan ; until, finally, the larger part of 
the territory, especially on the hills where the 
Canaanitish chariots were useless, fell into their 
hands. That so many traditions and stories should 
have attached themselves to Abraham and Moses, 
even though many of them may be inapplicable 
or exaggerated, shows what a deep impression 
their personality and work made upon their 
generation, and it is hardly too much to say that 
probably all that was noblest and best in the 
nation must be attributed to such men as these 
who first sowed the seed, of which the prophetic 
teaching was the fruit. ^ But if the Hex. has little 
to tell us of the early 'history of Israel, it has much 
to tell us of the times in which the authors lived. 
The habits and customs, the ideas, above all those 
connected with morality and religion, are faithfully 
represented. And thus we are enabled to trace 
somethiiig more than an outline of that history of 
religion which was the needful preparation for the 
teaching of Christ. 
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Hemteuch, translated from the Butch hy P, H. "Wicksteed, 
London, 1SS6 ; Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, pt. i. 
London, 1892, pt ii 189S ; Wellhausen, Die Comp. d. Hexatenehs 
und der histonsahen Bucher des AT, Berlin, 1889; Baentsch, 

I Das Biindesbiich, Halle, 1892; Cornill, EinleUmij in das AT, 
Freibuig- m B. 1892; Kautzsch and Socin, DCe Genesis mit 
aiiss^r'>r TTnterscheidicn'j der Qmllenschriften ubersetzt'K Frei- 
burg in B. 1891 ; Kautzsch and others. Die H. Schrift des AT 
iibersetzt, Freiburg in B. 1894 ; Aug. Dillniann, Kuizes Exege- 
tisches Uandbuch. Gn.'^ 1892, Ex-Lv^, 1897, lYw, Dt, Jos, 1886. 
A systematie statement of Billm.’s views is ^ven m thcjS'cA^im- 
abfiandhing at the end of the last [Eng. tr. of Geiusis, T. T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1897] , Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschickte, 
Giessen, 1883 ; Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hex. mit Tabellen 
ub€r die Quellemcheidung, Freiburg in B. 1893. These are only 
a selected few out of a very large number of works dealing 
wntli different aspects, or parts, of the great critical problem. 
A great deal of useful information will be found in the com- 
mentaiies on the separate hooks. F. H. WOODS. 

HEZEKIAH (on forms and meaning of the Heb, 
name see next article). — 1. A king of Judah (see 
next art.). 2 . An ancestor of the prophet Zepii- 
aniah (Zepli 1 ^), possibly to he identified with the 
king of the same name. 3. Head of a familj^ of 
exiles who returned, Ezr 2 ^^=iSieli 7“^ (cf. 

HEZEKIAH (tTpTn or also n;p;n or mpin' 

‘ J" hath strengthened ’ or ‘ J" strengtheneth,’ LXX 
I 'Ei'eKias, Assyi'. Hcizaki{i)au). — A king of Judah, 
son and successor of the feeble and superstitious 
Ahaz, with whom he contrasts as favourably as 
with his own son and successor Manasseh. He is 
conspicuous in Jewish history as the first king 
-who is said to have attempted a reformation of 
religion on the principles which we find formally 
laid down in the Bk. of Deuteronomy (2 K 18, 
2 Ch 29 ff. ; see High Place, ii. p. 382^^) Special in- 
terest also attaches to his reign on account of his 
close persona] connexion with the prophet Isaiah, 
who occasionally exerted a great innuence over 
him (especially in the memorable crisis which 
issued in the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib), and also because of the strong light 
throwm upon his times hy the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as well as by extant prophecies. H.’s history 
is leeorded in 2 K 18^^-20^^, Is 36-39, and 2 Ch 29- 
32. The two former are very much alike, K being 
on the whole more full and exact, and Is having 
been borrowed from it by the compiler, who added 
the Song of H, (Is 38^"-^'), hut omitted the annal- 
istic fragment in 2 K as not suiting his 

purpose, which was to trace the fulfilment of the 
I)rophecies of Isaiah in connexion witli the siege of 
J erusalem. Kings is evidently based not only on 
State annals, hut also on prophetic narrative 
(derived partly from authentic documents, partly 
Aom tradition), which hears traces of the style of 
D in 37^- ^ 38^* ® 39^, and cannot be assigiled to 

Isaiah (as suggested by 2 Ch 26-^ 32 ^^) jjqj. ^ 

contemporary, in view of {a) the nature of the 
statements in. 37’^- ^ 38®, {b) such late words as 
(36^1*^^), (c) the apparent anachronisms in 
g 0 i 9 want of order and coherence 

in the narrative when carefully examined and 
compared wuth the Assyr. records. 

The chronology of Hezekiah^s reign is beset vdth. 
special difficulty. According to 2 K 18^*-' the Fall 
of Samaria (7^ as determined by Assyriologists) 
took place in the 6 th year of H. , which would give 
728-7 as the date of his accession (Ewald, Breden- 
kamp, Delitzsch, Orelli, Strack, Driver, Klrk- 
patnek, Duhm, Skinner. Ussher, Winer, W. R. 
Smith make it 725). In 2 K 18^*"*, on the other hand, 
the invasion of J eras, by Sennacherib (701) is said to 
have taken place in the 14th year of H., who must 
thus have commenced to reign in 715-4 (Kamp- 
hausen, Well hausen, Ed. Meyer, Kittel, Guthe, 
Stade, Comill, Hommel, Cheyne). 

An attempt has been made to reconcile the 
earlier date with 2 K 18^® by supposing 14th to be 
a mistake for 24th (Bredenkamp), 27th (Kawlin- 


son), 29th (Oppert), also by taking vv.^'^^ to refei 
to a campaign of Sargon in 711 (the name ‘Sen- 
nacherib’ being considered a late and erioneous 
insertion), a theory first advanced hy E. Hincka 
(who confined the reference to Sargon tc v.^^) ; but 
for reasons stated hy Kuenen, W. B. Smitli, and 
others, the theory of such an invasion by Sargon 
is now generally abandoned, and the best solution 
is probably to be found in a rearrangement of the 
narrativ^e. We have a clue to such rearrange- 
ment in 2 K 20 (Is 38), which records a sickness of 
H. that must have taken place in the 14th yeai 
of his reign if the latter extended to 29 years, and 
if H. lived 15 years after his recovery (2 K 18- 20^, 
Is 38®). This sickness the compiler seems to liave 
connected with the invasion by Sennacherib (2 K 
20 ^‘^ Is 38®), applying to the invasion the note oi 
time (14th year), which properly belonged to the 
sickness, and introducing the latter with the words 
‘In those days,’ which may have originally be- 
longed to the invasion. This vfiew is supj)oxted by 
the fact that the account of Merodacli-baladan’a 
embassy, which took place after the sickness (2 K 
20^-, Is 39^), ought certainly to have come before 
the invasion, as after that event Merodacli-baladan 
was not in a position to send ambassadors, liia 
downfall having taken place the year before (702) ; 
nor was H., after being impoverished hy the war 
(2 K 18^^"^®), possessed of such treasures as would 
be likely to excite the admiration of liis visitors 
(2 K 20 ^*^, Is 39-). A middle date is suggested by 
Winckler (followed hy McCurdy), who takes 2 K 
16^ as his guide, setting aside both 18^® and 18^^, 
and fixes H.’s accession at 720-19. The earlier 
date, however, besides having 18^® to rest on, fits 
in with the subsequent chronology of the kings of 
Judah, and agrees with Jer 26^®^*, which repiesents 
H. as under the influence of the prophetr Micah, 
who is known to have prophesied before the Fall of 
Samaria (Mic 1 ®). On the other hand, it aggra- 
vates the discrepancy between the age of Ahaz at 
his death (by reducing his reign from 16 to 8 years, 
while the 715 date gives him 20 years of a reign) 
and the age of H. at his accession, wdiich is stated 
in 2 K 18*-^ to be 25 years (but in LXX 20), — a 
difficulty which Whitehouse meets hy supposing 
that H. was co-regent with his father from 727 to 
715, and that his 14th year is to be reckoned from 
the latter date, when he was in a position to 
initiate a new policy following the counsels of 
Isaiah. 

This uncertainty as to the chronology is of less 
importance, as the interest of H.’s reign, in the 
light both of prophecy and the Assyr. records, 
practically closes with the invasion in 701. Even 
if we suppose him to have lived till 686 (as the 
later date for his accession would imply), we gain 
little or no additional information regarding the 
events of his reign. Assuming that H. came to 
the throne in 727, it was as a young and inex- 
perienced prince in the midst of faithless and time- 
serving politicians, wlio scorned the teaching of 
the prophets, and a like-minded priesthood. The 
deplorable state of morality and religion is evident 
from Mic 1 If. (cf. Is 28) delivered on the eve of the 
siege of Samaria, i.e. about 725. These testimonies, 
as well as the fact that the anti-prophetic party 
continued in the ascendant till 701, oblige ns to 
receive with caution the circumstantial account 
given by the Chronicler (2 Ch 29®^*) of the reforms 
eflected by H. in the very first year of his reign. 
He is said to have i>urified and refurnished the 
temple, which had been shut up hv Ahaz after 
being despoiled of its treasures, to have renewed 
the ancient sacrifices with great ma^ificenee and 
pomp, to have ordained a joyful celebration of the 
lon^-negleeted Passover, after purging Jems, of 
its idolatrous altars and sending out invitabiona 
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to tlie Israelites in the north, ‘ the remnant that 
had escaped out of the hands of the king of 
Assyria.’ So great was the enthusiasm said to 
have been evoked tliat it led to a geneial crusade 
against the images and altars and high places in 
the cities of Judah and Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, both king and people at the same time 
giving evidence of their devotion by their munificent 
provision of tithes and olierings tor the support of 
the priests and Levites, who were now carefully 
registered and organized. The only part of these 
retorms that is recognized in K is the removal of 
‘high places’ and destruction of ‘pillars’ and 
‘ Asherah ’ (2 K 18“^- but a remarkable instance 
of H.’s zeal for purity of woiship is also given (v,**) 
in his destruction of ‘the brazen seipent that 
Moses had made’ which had become an object of 
worship in Jmuisalem (see Nehustan). 

While it is generally admitted that H. paved 
the way for the reformation carried out by Josiah 
in the next century, not only piohibiting idolatry, 
but seeking to centralize tlie national worship by 
destroying the local sanctuaries in tiie provincial 
cities of Judah, around which heathen practices 
were apt to gather (ef. Mic Is 30-“^ 3P 

2-'^), it is held by Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, 
Nowack, Stade, and others, that the reforms could 
only have taken place after the Assyrian invasion, 
which brought dishonour on the provinces, but was 
the means of exalting Jerus. and glorifying its 
protecting deity, thus counteracting the idolatrous 
tendencies inherited from the previous reign. In 
proof that the reformation could not have been 
earlier, they cite the allusions to prevalent idolatry 
in such late prophecies of Isaiah as 30-^ 31’' (c. 702). 
These indeed show that the reformation had been 
far from perfect (cf. 2 K 23^*^ and revulsion under 
Manasseh), being largely due to royal command ; 
but the whole traditional account of H.’s reign 
points to an earlier date for his turning to J''. Cf. 
Jer 26 already referred to, the eulogistic summary 
in 2 K H.’s plea for divine favour in 20^ and 
the demolition of high places, etc., ascribed to him 
hy the Rabshakeh in 18-^, which, even if an inter- 
polation (Cheyne), was not likely to be introduced 
unless it had some basis of tradition to rest on. 

In addition to his wmrk as a religious reformer, 
H. revived in some measure the glories of his great- 
grandfather Uzziah by successful inroads upon 
the Philistines, over one of wdiose cities (Ekron) 
we find him in 701 holding a position of suzerainty ; 
by his care for the interests of national defence, 
repairing the walls and fortifications of Jems., 
fitting np arsenals, constructing aqueducts and 
reservoirs for securing to Jerus., and cutting off 
from besiegers, a permanent supply of water ; by 
building cities, and encouraging trade and agri- 
culture through the erection of shelters for sheep 
and cattle and of store - houses for produce. 
Whether the underground tunnel leading from 
Gihon (the modem ‘Fountain of the Virgin’) to 
the upper pool of Siloam (1708 ft. long, and a work 
of great engineering skill) is to be identified with 
‘ the conduit ’ mentioned in 2 K 20^*^ as the work of 
H., and apparently referred to in 2 Ch 32^ (cf, 32^ 
229-11 ami gir 48^’), is still a moot point, different 
opinions being held by experts as to the age of the 
inscription (discovered in 1880) at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is in round characters and in old 
Hebrew but bears no date,* the question being 
also complicated by the mention of an already 
existing Shiloah in Is 8®, on which see Dillmann’s 
note, and Stade, GFI 593 f. 

Among the merits which tradition assigned to 
H. was a taste for music and literature. In his 

See FSJBAj May, July, 1897, Feb. 1898 (papers by Pilcher, 
Conder, Davis), and Expos. TimsSy Apr. 1898, p. 292 f., and May 
181)8, p. 384 (the latter by A. B. DavidsonX 


restoration of the temple service, music, both vocrd 
and instrumental, has a prominent place (2 Ch 
29“^--^)). In Pr 25^ we read of ‘ the men of Heze- 
kiah ’ w'ho copied out the proverbs of Solomo i, aiiu 
in the Talni. [Baba hathm, f. 15a) ‘H. and liia 
associates’ are credited with the ‘writing’ of 
certain books of the OT. Is 38®'-*^ even contains a 
song which bears in its superscription to have been 
written by H. at the time of hi.s sickness and 
recovery. But it is absent from 2 K, and its late 
insertion in Is appears to have disturbed the text, 
displacing^ v.-^^*. Moreover, it has no distinct 
marks of its alleged royal authorship, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Job and the later Psalms. 
P’or these reasons it is considered post-exilic by most 
recent critics, and is even supposed by Cheyne to 
refer (like Ps 88 and La 3) to the experience, not of 
an individual, but of the church-nation. In all 
probability, it was introduced into Is from a collec- 
tion of liturgical songs (v.-^). The sickness referred 
to appears to have been of the nature of a boil or 
an abscess, being described by the same name (j'ni) 
as is applied to one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 9®) 
and to the disease of Job (2"). Its connexion with 
leprosy (Lv 13^^) explains the promise given to H. 
that on the third day he would ‘go up unto the 
house of J".’ The effect produced on H. by the 
prophetic announcement that his illness was to 
piove fatal, illustrates his tender and emotional 
nature, and enables us to understand the influence 
exerted over him by the wise and fearless coun- 
sellor who on this as on other occasions interpreted 
to him the will of J". With regard to the sign 
given to H. by the prophet in token of his recovery, 
if the fuller text in K be accepted as the original, 
the narrative must be held to imply a claim on the 
part of Isaiah to a miraculous control of the forces 
of nature (20®) ,* but if K be regarded as an expan- 
sion and Is be held to be the original (Stade, 
Duhm, Dillmann), it is possible to explain the 
deflection of the shadow as the result of a partial 
eclipse of the sun or of refraction of light by the 
atmosphere, the mode of expression in Is 38^^ 
being similar to that in Jos 10^^ and capable of 
similar interpretation (see Dial). 

Probably, it was shortly after this sickness (c, 
714) that the messengers arrived from Babylon 
(2 K Is 39). Even if we must regard the 

promise of deliverance from the king of Assyria 
in 2 K 20®^ Is 38® as an interpolation, it is certain 
that about this time H. had reason to apprehend 
danger from that quarter. Almost from the com- 
mencement of his reign (cf. Is 28) there had been 
a growing feeling at J eras, in favour of an alliance 
with Egypt. The feeling was shared by most of 
the Phoen. and Philistine powers, and in 720 a bold 
attempt was made by Gaza, with the support of 
Egypt, to throw off the supremacy. The defeat of 
the allied forces at Raphia crushed the movement 
before it broke into a general revolt ; but Judah 
was no doubt more or less implicated, and it may 
have been to what took place at this time that 
Sargon refers in his Nimrod inscription (c. 717) 
when he speaks of himself as the ‘ conqueror of the 
remote land of Judah’ — unless we suppose (with 
Winckler and Delitzsch) that Judah is here used 
by mistake for Israel. For the next seven or eight 
years Sargon was fully occupied in the consolida- 
tion of his empire in the east, and during that time 
the impression made on Judah and its neighbours 
hy the fate of Samaria and Damascus had almost 
worn off*, and a widespread conspiracy was forming 
against the domination of ‘the great king.’ With 
this we may connect the embassy from Merodach- 
baladan, Sargon’s chief rival, who held the throne 
of Babylon from 721 till 710 when he was over- 
thrown, only to regain his independence after 
Sargon’s death, when he again wore the crown for 
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alxjut nine months, in 704-3 ; and to the latter 
period a few critics would assign his embassy to 
Jerus. (Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, Cheyne, 
jMcCnrdy). The ostensible object of the visit was 
to congratulate H. on his recovery (ef. 2 Ch 32^^), 
but the real purpose (of which the accompanying 
gifts were a w^ell -understood sign) was to court an 
alliance against the Assyr. power. The welcome 
which H. gave to the messengers, and the pride 
with which he showed them his sacred treasures 
and military stores, brought upon him, as might 
have been expected, the severest censure of the 
prophet ; but the prediction of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity for his family and possessions wears the 
appearance of a ‘vaticiniuni ex eventu,’ having 
nothing in common with the general tone of 
Isaiah’s teaching at this time, which represents 
everything as culminating in the great struggle 
with Assyria. Notwithstanding the ^ prophet’s 
inflexible opposition to any alliance either with 
Babylon or Egypt, the danger of Judah’s being 
involved in hostilities only became more threaten- 
ing during the next few years (713-10), as we may 
judge from the intense earnestness of the prophet’s 
utterances in connexion with the siege of Ashdod 
(lb 20), when he felt called of God to go about for 
three years ‘ naked and barefoot ’ in token of the 
fate which w'ould overtake the Eg>’ptians and their 
allies, as 'well as from Sargon’s Aslidod inscription, 
which mentions the king of Judah among other 
tributaries who Avere at this time ‘ plotters of sedi- 
tion,’ stirring up rebellion against him and bring- 
ing gifts of friendship to Phaiaoh, king of Egypt. 

The death of Sargon in 705, and the accession of 
a new and untried king, W’as the signal for a fresh 
attempt on the part of many vassals to regain 
their independence. In the first instance Sen- 
nacherib directed his attention to his rebellious 
subjects in the east, and it "was not till 701 that he 
turned his arms against Palestine in his third 
campaign, of which we have several monumental 
records, the fullest being that on the Taylor 
cylinder. But the rebels w’ere slov/ in arriving at 
concerted action, owing to their dependence on 
Egypt ; and in several of Isaiah’s discourses about 
this time (chs. 29-3*2, cf. IS) w*e can trace the 
secret negotiations with Egypt, against wiiich the 
prophet inveighs vehemently, predicting the utter 
failure of the hopes his countrymen were setting 
on ‘Rahab that sitteth still’ (30^ RY), and the 
shame and ruin they w’ould bring upon themselves 
by their faithless and short-sighted policy — wrhich 
w'as destined, how^ever, to issue in a marvellous 
deliverance which would prove the regeneration of 
the national life. By this time H. had openly 
throwm otf his allegiance «nder the influence of his 
premier, Shebna, apparently of foreign extraction, 
whose downfall is predicted by Isaiah a little later 
in 2*2^®^*, and who affcerw'ards appears in an inferior 
office in 36’b That H. took a leading part in the 
revolt is evident from the fact recorded by Sen- 
nacherib in the cylinder referred to (col. ii. 11. 70 ff.), 
that H. had imprisoned at Jerus, Padi, king of 
Ekron, wdiose subjects had dethroned hiTn on 
account of his loyalty to Assyria. 

After reducing or receiving the submission of 
a number of powders on the east and north of 
Palestine, Sennacherib proceeded southward along 
the Maritime Plain, to punish the ringleaders in 
the revolt. In doing so, it is possible that he may 
have despatched a portion of his army to invade 
Judah from the north, and of this some woiters 
find evidence in the description of the Assyr. 
advance in Is But probably this is only 

an ideal picture, and the great prophecy of which 
it foi*ms part (10®-11^®), proclaiming both the 
mission and the doom of Assyria, admits of other 
dates, e.^. 711 (Cheyne [who, however, connects 
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v\x-7b-32 -w-ith the siege of Samaria in 722], Guthe, 
Billmann, Giesebrecht) and even earlier (W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith). The Assyr. record goes on 
to tell that Sennacherib took Ashkelon, and that his 
approach had struck terror into the hearts of the 
men of Ekron w’hen he w^as confronted by a great 
army of Egyptians and Sinaitic Arabians under 
several of their kings, w’ho had come to the relief 
of Ekron. These he defeated at Eitekeh {Altaku), 
and afterwards took Ekron. It w^as only then 
apparently that he sent his troops into Judah, 
w’here (he says) they took 46 fenced cities and 
small towms without number, carrying ofl‘ 200,150 
captives (probably an exaggeration) and obliging 
H. to sue for peace, w’hicli W’as granted him on 
payment of heavy exactions, including 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver, a iian*ative 
which is in substantial agreement with 2 K 
even the discrepancy between the 300 and the 800 
talents of silver being perhaps accounted for by 
the diflerent standards of the two countries 
(Brandis, Munz-system, p. 98). 

Such crushing calamities (Is 1®®'*) could not fail 
to be regarded as a vindication of the projihefs 
counsel, and a condemnation of the policy to wiiich 
he had been so strongly opposed. H.’s eyes w^ere 
now opened to see wiiere the true interests of his 
kingdom lay; and from this time w^e find Isaiah 
enjoying his fullest confidence, and guiding the 
national policy. But there w’ere some on wiioiu 
the lesson w*as lost, painful though it had been — 
citizens wiio gave themselves up to shameless mirth 
and revelry as soon as they saw^ the beleaguering 
force prejiaring to withdraw* (Is 22). They thought 
the crisis w*as over, but it w*as not so. For 
nacherib soon realized the danger to wiiich hia 
army w*ould be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, 
lea\ing such a strong fortress as Jerus. in the hands 
of a doubtful vassal like H. ; and even at the ex^ 
pense of a breach of faith with H. (Is 33^- Jos. 
Ant. X. i. 1) he resolved to make a fresh demand 
for its surrender. Recent critics (Stade and his 
follow*ers) have detected in the long narrative 
(2 K 18^7_i937j somewhat confused combination of 
two different accounts, w’hicli, if referring to tw*o 
different occasions, ought to be transposed ; and 
Tiele w'ould even place last of all the events related 
in 2 K The problem is too “intricate to be 

dealt* with here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Sennacherib made a renew*ed attempt from 
Lachisli (with wiiich his military achievements are 
associated in recently - discovered monuments, 
although he himself does not mention it even by 
name), and perhaps also from Libnah, to wiiich h*e 
may have retreated on hearing that Tirliaka was 
coming out to meet him (2 K 19®). That he ftiile<l 
to take J erus. is almost implied in his owm vague 
statement that he shut up H. like a bird in a cage ; 
and his concluding boast about the tribute and 
other gifts being sent to him at Nineveh (instead 
of to Lachish, as related in Scripture) is evidently 
introduced to save any necessity for recording his 
subsequent disasters. These disasters are involved 
in mystery. But the biblical account finds an 
echo in the story told by Herod, (ii. 141), the de- 
struction of his army oeing probably (lue to a 
plague (2 K Is 31^, cf. 2 8 1 Ch 2F*^^* 

and Is 6^^*) in the pestiferous region on the 
borders-of Egypt wffiere the Crusaders and other? 
have had a similar experience (ci. 2 K 19-^ RV ). 
The impression made on Sennacherib was such 
that though he lived for twenty years longer he 
never again entered Pal. or besieged Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the dramatic account of the 
conference between his three emissaries (all whose 
names have now been identified with the titles of 
Assyr. officers) and the three Jewish deputies, on a 
famous spot under the walls of Jerus. (cf. Is 7^). 
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bears the stamp of histoncal reality, as does also 
t le letter which H. is said to have afterwards re- 
ceived from him. In the prophetic words which 
are embodied in the narrative we have for the 
most part the genuine utterances of Isaiah, har- 
monizing with that ‘most beautiful of all his 
discourses’ (ch. 33) which marks the peaceful and 
triumphant close of his ministry, and which finds 
an echo in the 4Gth, perhaps also in the 48th, 75th, 
and 76th Psalms. 

The event which was thus commemorated was 
one of the most impressive and glorious in Hel 3 . 
history, and has taken rank in the estimation of 
the Jews with the Exodus from Eg^pt and the 
Eeturn from Babylon. It was a most fateful 
moment, not only for Israel but for its religion ; 
and while the victory of faith was mainly due to 
the influence of the one inspired man who held fast 
the conviction that in the Lord J" was everlasting 
strength, and that amid all week and ruin He 
would preserve Mt. Zion inviolate as His holy 
habitation, the glory of the time falls also on the 
sovereign who shared his lofty spirit and fulfilled 
in some degree his Messianic hopes, when he made 
such a heroic stand against the dreaded invader 
before whom all the other kings of Palestine and 
Philistia had succumbed. Not unfitly, therefore, 
it stands written that ‘after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him’ (2 K 18®). 

Literature. — Driver, Isaiah 2 (" Men of the Bible ’ series), 
1{0T\ esp. 226 f ; Cheyne, Booh of Isaiah, 1870, Prophecies of 
Isaiah, 1880, 1884, Introd. to Bk. of Isaiah, 1895, Haupt’s 
PB ; G. A. Smith, Isaiah, vol. i. (‘ Expositor’s Bible ’) ; Skinner, 
Isaiah (Oamb. Bible) ; Delitzsch, Dillmann-Kittel, Duhm, Orelli, 
in their Oomm. on Isaiah ; Stade, QVIi.', Kittel, Hist, of Heb, 
(Index) ; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index) ; Schrader, 
COT^ ; McCurdy, HPM ; Tiele, Assyr.-Bab, Qesch. ; Savee, 
ECM (Index) ; Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsehe Theol 1875, 
p. 607 ff.; Kamphausen, Lie Chronol. d. Heb. Konige, 1883. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

HEZION (pun ‘ vision ’ ; "A.^etv B, A, Luc.). 
— Eather of Tabrimmon and grandfather of Ben- 
hadad, the Syrian king whose alliance was sought 
by Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K 15^®). It has been plausibly suggested 
(Ewald, Thenius, Klostermann, etc.) that Hezion 
is identical with Rezon of I'K IP'^, the founder of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and an adversary to 
Solomon. The three generations of Syrian kings 
may very well correspond with the four genera- 
tions of the kings of Judah, since Abijam, Asa’s 
predecessor, reigned for three years only. In place 
of Rezon in 1 K IP’^ [Heb.^^] B reads ;E<rpc6At, Luc. 

'Piapdiv, Pesh. ^3501; and Klostermann regards 
pun Hezron as the original form of the name in 
both passages ll-^ 1518 . C. p'. BURNEY. 

HEZIR (nun, either for nurj ‘boar,’ or cf. New! 
Heb. nu'n ‘apple’). — 1. The T7th of the priestly 
courses (1 Ch 24^®). 2. A lay family, which signed 
the covenant (Neh 10^° [Heb.^^]). For the name 
cf. the inscription on the grave of the ‘sons of 
Hezir,’ dating from the 1st cent. B.O. (see Driver, 
Text of Sam. p. xxiii). See Genealogy, TIL 15. 

H. A. White. 

HEZRO, HEZRAI [KetMbTmn, Ker§. nsn ; "Xaapal). 
— One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23^®). He was 
a Carmelite, Le. a native of Carmel, the modern 
Kurmul, in the hill-country of Judah (see Carmel- 
ite). In the paralleLlist (1 Ch 11^) the reading of 
the Kethihh (Hezro) is retained, but the LXX 
supports the form Hezrai (B ^HaepaL ; A 

'Aaapai). J. F. SteNNING. 

HEZRON (fnijn and pnsn).— -1. A son of Reuben, 
Le. the eponymous head of a Reubenite family, 
Gn 46^, Ex 6^^, Nu 26®= 1 Ch 5®. 2. A son of Perez 
and grandson of Judah, Le. the eponymous head of 


a Judahite family, Gn 46A Nu 26-^ = Ru 4 -'^* 1 Ch 

25. 9 . 18 . 21 . 24. 25 41 ^ This Hezron appears al?'' in the 
NT in the genealogy of our Lord, Mt 1 ^, La 3 "^ (in 
both of which pas.sages AV following TR ’EjrpA/x 
ha.s Es7'07n. WH has in Mt'Eo-pvip,, in Lk 'Eaphu). 
The gentilic name Hezronites (un^nn) occurs in Nu 
26® referring to the descendants of No. 1 above, and 
in v.-^ referring to those of No. 2 . 

J. A. Selbie. 

HEZRON (pTin). — 1 . A town in the south of 
Judah (Jos 15®) = Hazar-addar of Nu 34L It ap- 
pears to be different from 2 * Kerioth-hezron (nv^n 
jnxn), Jos 15^, which is prob. identical with Hazor, 
No. 4. The name Hezion probably survives at 
Jebel Hadhirehj a mountain in the Tih desert 
N.W. of Petra. C. R. CoNDER. 

HIDDAI (nn ; B ASaol and Adpoi ;* A Addai ). — 
One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23®®). He is 
described as ‘ of the brooks [□’‘pm, ‘ torrent-valleys ’] 
of Gaash,’ and probably lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Gaash (cf. Jos 19®® 24®®, Jg 2 ®} in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. Thenius and Wellh. prefer 
the alternative form Hurai (n^n ; B Ovpd ; A OvpL), 
which is given in the parallel list 1 Ch IP-. 

J. F, Stenning. 

HIDDEKEL (S‘ 27 n). — The name |^ven to the Tigris 
in Gn 2^^ Dn lO’^. In the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia, the river was called Idikla 
and Idikna, which the Semitic Babylonians modi- 
fied into Diklat by dropping the initial vowel and 
affixing the Semitic feminine sufiix. DMat is the 
Diglit of Pliny [HK vi. 27) and the JDijlah of 
to-day. The Persians assimilated the name to 
their own word tigra ‘an arrow’ (see Strabo, xi 
p. 529 ; Q. Curt. iv. 9. 16 ; Eust. ad Dioiiys. Perieg. 

V. 984), from which was derived the Gr. Tigris. 
It is possible that iu the first syllable of Idikla we 
have the Sumerian id, ‘rivei.*’ See further DoL, 
Paradies, 110 f., 170 ff. A. H. Sayce. 

HIEL ^ {ha-n ‘ brother of God ’ or ‘ he whose 
brother is God.’ The name is a contraction of 
‘px’HK Ahiel, and this form appears in LXX 
B, ’Axi^X A]. Cf. Dmn for and Pheen for 
— A Bethelite, famed as the re builder of 
Jericho, in the reign of Ahah ( 1 K 16®^). He is said 
to have laid the foundations of the city at the cost 
of the life of Abiram his firstborn son, and to have 
set up the gates with the loss of his youngest son ^ 
Segub^; in fulfilment of Joshua’s curse pronounced 
against the rebuilder of Jericho *( Jos 6-®). The 
meaning of this statement possiblj^ is that the 
builder sacrificed his sons, perhaps by enclosing 
them alive in the foundation and wall, in order to 
secure the prosperity of the city by this costly 
blood-offering. See Foundation. ^ Or, the tradi- 
tion may have been that, through failure to perform 
such a rite, his eldest and youngest bom sons were 
claimed by the offended deity at the initiatory and 
final stages of the building operations. For in- 
stances, from various sources, of the widespread 
primitive custom of human sacrifice ‘in order to 
furnish blood at the foundations of a house or of a 
public structure,’ cf. H. C. Trumbull, T?ie Thres- 
hold Coveimnt, p. 46 ff. It may be urged, however, 
that the language of 1 K 16®^ implies not a usual 
practice, but the occurrence of something involun- 
tary on the part of Hiel ; e.g. that the death of 
his sons was the result of accidents during the 
building operations. C. F. Burney. 

HIERAROLIS (TepetToXt?, in more classical form 
*Iepa HoXts, and in ruder native Greek * lepjTroXty), 
a city on the north edge of the Lycos valley, 

* The rendering of B is not found at v.30 hut after v.39, where 
it is out of place. Its omisbion m the first instance would 
appear to he accidental. 
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probably originally Lydian, but in tlie Roman 
l)eriod always reckoned to Phrygia, played a highly 
important i>art in the early history of Christianity. 
In the Bible it is mentioned only in Col 4^-^ m 
association with Laodicea. Standing on the site 
on the north edge of the Lyons valley, one looks 
d'le south across the hollow valley about 6 miles 
to Laodicea on a slight rising ground, while 
Colossie, about 12 mOes distant to the south-east, 
is concealed by the low hills that separate the 
upper or Colossian glen from the lower or Laodicean 
ghn of the Lyons. Hierapolis, probably, was 
originally the ‘ Holy City ’ of the tribe Hydrelitai, 
which possessed the north bank of the Lycus ; and 
Kydrdra {Le. KydrSla, Hydrela) in Herod, vii. 31 
is^probably another name for it. It was marked 
out to the inhabitants by its marvellous medicinal 
hot springs as the place where divine power w’as 
plainly present. The water of these springs is 
strongly impregnated with alum (being on that 
account very useful for dyeing purposes), as 
Hamilton mentions, and it forms a calcareous 
deposit with extraordinary rapidity, so that the 
site is almost entirely cov’-ered with encrustation 
formed since the city was ruined, -while the pre- 
cipitous rocks on the south side of the city, over 
which the vrater tuinbles in many rivulets, have 
been transformed into the appearance of ‘ an 
immense frozen cascade’ (Chandler).* * * § Even more 
remarkable was the Ploutonion or Charonion, a 
hole just large enough to admit a man, reaching 
deep into the earth, from which issued a poisonous 
vapour, the breath of the realm of death. Strabo 
had with his own eyes seen sparrows stifled by this 
vapour. The city, though devoid of political 
importance, derived liigh social consequence and 
prosjDerity in the peaceful Roman period from its 
religious character ; and here, as the special strong- 
hold of Satan, Christianity fixed itself from the 
first. The filling up of the Charonion, the dwell- 
ing place of the hostile power, may be plausibly 
attributed to Christian action in the 4th cent. 

Prom the NT naiTative (Ac 19^^ and Col) it is 
clear that the Church in Hierapolis -was founded 
through the influence diffused over Asia from St. 
PauPs residence in Ephesus (perhaps by Timothy, 
Col lb* But later legends t aescribe the Apostle 
Philip as the evangelist both of Tripolis (about 10 
miles to the north-west, and also in view) and of 
Hierapolis, in w^hich the Apostle John also preached; 
and the Hierapolitan Echidna {i.e, the serpent- 
form in which the Phrygian god Sabazios was 
there and everywhere represented) is described as 
their special enemy. It appears w'ell attested that 
Philip preached and resided in Hierapolis, and 
that he was buried there with his two daughters, 
w^ho Avere A'irgins, Avhile a third daughter of his 
was married and buried in Ephesus (Eusebius, HE 
iii. 31, quoting Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus about 
A-D. 190). Owing to mere confusion of name, Philip 
the deacon (who had four prophetic daughters, 
Ac 21®) is connected by some authorities with 
Hierapolis ; but legend and an inscription t found in 
the city agree Avith the earliest historical autho- 
rity, Poly crates. The city, apparently, assumed 
for a time the name Philippopolis, for Tatianus, 
bishop of Philippopolis in Phrygia, at the Council 
of Ch^cedon, A.D. 451, Avasinall probability bishop 
of Hierapolis, § and so also Andreas of Philip- 
pojpolis in Phrygia in A.i). 692. Ten Christian in- 
scriptions of Hierapolis are published ;|1 two of them 
may perhaps be Jewish, if not Jewish-Christian. 

Probably, nowhere in Asia Minor was the oppo- 
sition between the native superstition and the 

* Whence the modem name Pambnk-Kalessi, ‘ CJotton Oastie.* 

t See Bonnet, Narratio de miramdo Chonw patrato, 

t See Ramsay, Cities and Buhopries^ L pt. iL p. 552. 

§ Jb. i pt. i. p. 344 f. g Ib. L pi. iL pp. 543-563. 


Christian religion so strongly accentuated as in 
Hierapolis. In greater cities, like Ephesus, political 
considerations came in to complicate the antagon- 
ism. But Hierapolis Avas important only as the 
home of religion ; the native superstition is there 
revealed to us in its sharpest and most aggressive 
form, as the Avorship of the mother goddess Leto (see 
Diana) and her son Lairhenos (a form of Sabazios). 

The early coins of the city, until about the time 
of Christ, bear the ruder native name Hleropolis, 
Avhile those of Augustus’ later period and all 
subsequent emperors have the more correct form 
Hierapolis ; the change of spelling shows that a step 
in the Hellenization of the city AA^as made about 
that time (though private persons seem to have 
occasionally used the form Hieropolis much later).* 
The Christians preferred the form Hierapolis.^ 

In the apostolic period H. Avas a flourishing 
city, to Avhose medicinal springs numerous visitors 
flocked ; its prosperity lasted through the Roman 
period (as is shown by its rich coinage) ; and it 
easily recovered from such losses as that of the 
earthquake which probably injured it in A.D. 60 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 27). Epictetus is the only 
important flgure in literature connected Avitii 
Hierapolis. It Avas made by Justinian, if not 
earlier, a metropolis; and the north-Avest part of 
the great province of Phrygia Pacatiana Avas 
placed under it.J The fact that several Christian 
martyrs AA'ere executed at Hierapolis § show^s that 
it Avas a leading city under the Empire, Avhere the 
proconsul held trials. The Neokorate in the 
Imperial religion Avas conferred on it by Caracalla 
about A.D. 215 [Athen. Miitheil. xix. p. 118). 

Literature.— On che topography and history, see Hamilton 
and older travellers : a plan of the city is given by Tremauv, 
Voyage Archeol. en Asie Mineure ; fullest discussion in Ramsay, 
Cities a7id Bishopne^ of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 84-120, 124 f., 
and 172-175 ; on the Christian Antiquities, pt. ii. pp. 500 f., 545 ff.; 
and on the pagan religion in Hierapolis, pt, i. pp. 80-105, 133- 
140. See also J. G. C. Anderson in Journal of Mellenio Stiuhes, 
pp. 17, 411. The elaborate work on Hierapolis by Judeich, etc., 
announced for some years as in the press, has not yet appeared. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

HIEREEL (’lepe^jA), 1 Es 9-h — The corresponding 
name in Ezr 10-^ is J EHIEL. 

HIEREMOTH ClepejuiLd).—!. 1 Es In Ezr lO^® 
Jeremoth. 2. 1 Es 9^. In Ezr 10®^ Jeremoth 
(RVm ‘ and Ramoth ’). 

HIERMAS (A Tepptas, B Tep/,td), 1 Es 9^®. — In Ezr 
10 ^ Ramiah. 

HIERONYMUS Clepibvvfws ). — A Syrian officer in 
command of a di.strict of Pal. under Antiochns V. 
Eupator, aaJio harassed the JeAvs after the Avitlx- 
draAval of Lysias in B.c. 165 (2 Mac 12-*). 

HIGGAION.— See Psalms (Titles). 

HIGH, HIGHMINDED. — High is occasionally 
used in the sense of ‘ tall,’ as 1 S 9‘-^ ‘ From his 
shoulders and upAvard be Avas higher than any of 
the people’ (naa) ; Jth 16’' ‘ For the mighty one did 
not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of 
the Titans smite him, nor high giants set upon 
him ’ {vxpTjkol yiyai^Tes). So occasionally in Shaks,, 
as Merck, of Venice, V, i, 163 — 

* A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy. 

No higher than thyself. 

From the li-teral sense, ‘ high ’ passes readily into 
certain figurative applications, but that which A\’e 

* Corptis imer. Attic, iii. 129, 1. 29, and perhaps Acta Condi, 
Constantinop. a.d. 347, refer to this city, not Hieropolis nea 
Sandykli See Cities and Bishcyprics, i. pt. i. pp. 87 f., 10'% pb 
ii p. 681. 

t Cities and Bi^oprics, L pt. ii p. 682. 

i jf5. pt. i pp. 108f., 121. 

I Ib . pt. ii p. 494. 
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take as fig. ^\ ould often to the religious conscious- 
ness of Israel be quite literal. See God, RELIGION, 
and conipaie the following passages : Ps ‘Thy 
righteousness also, 0 God, is very high'; 92"* 

® But thou, Lord, art most high (RV ‘art on 
high ’) for evermore Is 6^ ‘ I saw also the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up ’ ; 57^° 

‘ For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity 2 Co 10® ‘ Casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God ' [Trav vxpojiJLa) ; with 
many more. But in the foil, the fig. sense is com- 
plete, Dt 26^^ ‘ And the Lord hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people . . . and to 
make thee high above all nations which he hath 
made, in praise, and in name, and in honour ’ ; 
32-!7 «Our hand is high (RY ‘exalted’), and the 
Lord hath not done all this ' ; ‘a man of high 
degree’ 1 Ch (n^i;cn text certainly cor- 

rupt), or ‘men of high degree’ Ps 62^ (D'x'un). Cf. 
Lk 16^® Wyc. ‘ that that is high to men, is abhom- 
ynacioun bifor god.’ So frequently in Shaks., as 
Two Gent, of Verona, li. iv. 108— 

‘ Too low a mistress for so high a servant.* 

In this way ‘ high ’ takes on an offensive mean- 
ing, haughty, as Ps 101® * Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not I suffer’ ; Pr 2F 
‘ An high look, and a proud heart, and the plowing 
of the wicked is sin ’ (D’ry. cn, lit. as AVm, ‘ haughti- 
ness of eyes’) ; which can also be illustrated from 
Shaks., as I Eenrij VI. IV. vii. 39— 

‘ Once I encountered him, and thus I said : 

“ Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid” ; 

But with a proud majestical high scorn, 

He answered thus ; “ Young Talbot was not born 
' To be the pillage of a giglot wench.’ ” 

Notice in this connexion the phrase ‘ high call- 
ing,’ Pli 3^^ lit. ‘calling upuaid’ (dz/cu K\?j(ns) as 
R V , which is better than the ‘ heavenly calling ’ 
of Lightfoot and others, though that is the ulti- 
mate destination. 

In the phrase ‘ high day ’ Ave find two different 
meanings— (1) ‘great,’ practicallv equivalent to 
‘Holy’ in Ad. Est 16^^, Sir 33^ Jn 19**^; and (2) 
the same as modern ‘ broad,’ referring to the full 
light of day, in Gn 29L 

For Most High see God ; for High Place see the I 
following art.; for High Priest see Priests and 
Levites ; and for Highest Room (Lk 14^ irpuro- 
icXiala) see Hospitality, House, Room. 

In Ro 11-® [WH p-T] v-ij/rjXh yipoveiv] and in 1 Ti 6^^ 
the verb -uxf/ijXocppoveLv is tr^ ‘ to be liigbminded ’ ; 
and in 2 Ti 3*^ the ptcp. r€Tv<pu/j.^yos is tr*^ ‘ high- 
minded’ (RV ‘puffed up’). Thus in all its occur- 
rences in AY highmtnded has the bad sense of 
‘haughty,’ ‘overweening,’ its almost invariable 
meaning at the time. As Davies points out {Bible 
English, p. 207), Andrewes uses the word in a good 
(though not in the modern) sense when he says 
{Sermons, v. 50), ‘ 0 that you would mind once 
these high things, that you would be in this sense 
high-minded,’ but it is plain that he is accom- 
modating the word to his purpose ; elsewhere he 
uses it in the same sense as AV. Gf. Bahees Book 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 93, ‘A hye mynded man thinketh 
no wight worthy to match with him.’ 

Highness, which, except in reference to persons 
of rank, is now displaced by ‘ height,’ is found 
twice in AV, Job 31-® ‘ For destruction from God 
was a terror to me, and hj reason of his highness 
I could not endure ’ {m ^^ ; RY ‘ excellency ’ ; Amer. 
RY ‘ majesty,’ which is Davidson’s Avord) ; and 
Is 13® ‘ I have commanded my sanctified ones, I 
have also called my mighty ones for mine anger, 
even them that rejoice in my highness ’ (’nixa 
RV ‘ my proudly exulting ones,’ RYm ‘ thein that 
exult hi my majesty’). Cf. 2 Co 10* Wyc. (1388) 
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‘And we distrien counsels, and alle highnesb«» 
that higlieth it silf aghens the science of God. 
Fisher (on Ps 143) shoAvs the Avord passing to its 
mod. sense : ‘ Blessed Lorde Awchsafe give us leve 
to speake unto thy hyghnes in this matter.’ 
Highway.— See Way. J. Hastings, 

HIGH PLACE, .1322 pi. mD2. LXX « t^viXcv, about 56 1.; 

k^ocfMX., »l3,3(iCfA.jUM (x$ccv» B, a^iSavoc A), Ezk 2029 ; Myctdx, Is 5S14 ; 
clXa-os, Jer 26^8, Mic 3 ^ 2 ; a^/3T/’oe = nXt 2 n, Mic 15; $eziuav, Jos 
1317 ; 1 S 912 13 14 19 25 1 Ch 16^9 (2l29 Lag-.), 2 Ch 113 

A. Lag.; Jos 1317 Lag., 1 Ch 21^; jiovvos. 1 S 1013* 

Ps 78 (Jer 2618, Symm., Mic 312 , Theod,); Is 152 I 612 , 

Jer 731 3235 48^5, .Am 79, Hos 108 ; Job 9^; 

1618 ; lpvtfjc,0(, Ezk 3fa3 ; Sva-taerrvipiav , 2 Oh 143 ; Dt 3213 j 

2 K 2315 ; fxiriupo;, 2 K 123 154, Lag. ; ar5Sfl? = n’ 3 , 2 K 233- 13; 
a-ri.Xyi, Lv 2630, Nu 2128 22^1 3352 ; Ps 1SS4 ; 

1 K 34; 2 S ll9 23 2234, 413, ALc 13 Is 1414 = 

hxva]. In some other passages the LXX renderings prob. rest 
on a different text from MT. 

I. The original signification of the word cannot 
now be exactly determined, but that it denoted 
‘ high, rising ground ’ is probable for the following 
reasons: — {a) The corresponding Avord in Assyr. 
[bamtttu, pi. hamctti) is said to mean ‘height.’ 
Del. {Assyr. Hwb.) renders ‘ Hohe (opp. Thai), 
si-i-riL ba-ma-a-ti Feld und Hdhen.’ (6) We read 
of people ‘going up’ to (1 S 9^®*^®, Is 15-) and 
‘coming down’ from (IS 10® 9^®) a high place, 
(c) is nsed to explain npT ‘high hill’ 
(Ezk 2(F). 

II. In poetical language the Avord is used quite 

generally to denote the mountain fastnesses of 
the land, Avhich ensure dominion to their holder 
(Ezk 38-). In this sense it is used of Israel (Dt 
32^® 33=^®, Is 581-^ ; cf. 2 S 22®^=Ps IS®®, Hab 3^®) ; 
of God (Am 4^®, Mic 1®; cf. Job 9^ ‘the AA'aA’es,’ 
marg. ‘heights,’ RYm ‘high places,’ ‘of the sea’ ; 
cf. also Is 14^^ ‘ heights,’ lit. ‘high places,’ ‘of the 
clouds,’ of the king of Babylon). But much more 
frequently it signifies ‘ high places ’ as places of 
religions worship. That these Avere the customary 
and legitimate places of worship for the Isr. until 
the 7th cent, there is abundant evidence. Samuel 
was accustomed to sanction such Avorship by his 
presence and blessing (1 S 9^® is. 14.19 They Avere 
situated on the outskirts of the city (1 S 9®® 10®* ^®). 
In the days of Solomon ‘the people sacrificed 
in the high places’ (1 K 3®). Solomon himself, we 
are told, ‘ sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places’ (IK 3®), and, in particular, at Giheon 
‘the great high place’ (1 K 3-^). The same is true 
of the reigns of Rehoboam (1 K 14®®), Jeroboam 
(1 K 12®!*®® i32.32.A3)^ Asa (1 K lo^^), Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22^®), Jehoash (2 K 12®), Amaziah (2 K 14-^), 
Azariah (2 K 15®), Jotham (2 K 15'*®), Ahaz (2 K 
16®), and Elijah laments bitterly that the local 
sanctuaries of J" had been destroyed (1 K 19®®'!®). 
True, the compiler of the Bks. of Kings looks upon 
the worship at high places as a stain upon the 
government of these rulers, and sees in it addi- 
tional ground for condemnation of the apostate 
kings {e.g. Manasseh, 2 K 21®), and one cause of 
the captivity of the northern tribes (2 K 17®- ; 

but this is due to his inability to recognize that 
a custom which in his own day Avas under the ban 
of the ceremonial laAv, had ever been legitimate 
in monarchical times. It may seem strange per- 
haps that in the Bks. of Kings this Avorship should 
meet Avith such condemnation, Avhilst in Samuel 
the many allusions to it are passed over unnoticed ; 
but this is explained by the fact that the editors 
of these books were influenced by the theory that 
such worshm at high places was laAvful before the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but Avas inexcusable 
afterwards; cf. 1 K 3® ‘Only the people sacrificed 
in the high places, because there Avas no house 
built for the name of the Lord until those dt^ys.’ 
In the passages already cited, high places are 
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expressly mentioned, but in very many other cases 
the existence of sanctuaries of J" all over the 
conntiy in the period before the establishment 
of the monarchy is presupposed, e.g, at Bochim 
(Bethel?) (Jg 2'), Ophrah 8-^), Zorah 
ShUoh (IS^^i), Bethel 2 V‘% Mizpah (Jg 

20^, 1 S 7®), Bamali (7^'' 9^-), Gibeah (10° 

Gilgal (108 1113 139 1521)^ Bethlehem (16- 2U6*^), 
Nob (211), Hebron (2 S 15"), Giloh (15i^), and the 
threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24^). For a sanc- 
tuary that was purely Israelite in origin, cf. that 
at Dan (Jg IS^*^). 

But, widespiead as was the worship at the local 
high places, there were gradually developed ten- 
dencies towards a centralization of the worship of 
J". It was very natural, for instance, that the 
sanctuary at wliich the ark was stationed should 
enjoy a certain pre-eminence over the surrounding 
high* places. Thus Shiloh (1 S P) and, at a later 
eriod, Jems, no doubt overshadowed the neigh- 
ouring sanctuaries and attracted worshippers from 
a vide area. Again, the establishment of the 
monarchy indirectly favoured religious, as directly 
it brought about political, unity. And, lastly, in 
the worship at high places itself there lurked a 
danger which eventually brought about their over- 
throw. This danger was twofold. Many of the 
more important of the high places had been the 
sites of Can. shrines (Dt 122- Nu 33^-). With 
the place of worship the Isr. had taken over also 
the symbols of worship, the Mazzehahs (see Pillar) 
and the AsMrahs (wh. see). What was more likely 
than that the lascivious tendencies which had 
characterized the older forms of worship should 
lie hidden beneath these external symbols, and, 
defying expulsion, should burst forth from time 
to time into fresh vigour? Or, again, what was 
more probable than that J" should seem to be 
brought down to the level of the Can. gods, of 
whose shrines He had taken possession, and 
whose name He sometimes assumed, and so be- 
come confounded with them alike in outward 
worship and in moral characteristics? [For such 
confusion of J" with the Can. Baalim, cf. Hos 2^®* 
and the proper names Jerubbaal (Jg 6^-), Merib- 
baal (1 Ch 8y), Beeliada (1 Ch 14^); and see Moore 
on Jg 6^-^, with the references there given]. 

How real these dangers were may he learned from the vigor- 
ous way in which the prophets of the 8th cent, denounce the 
worship at high places as it existed in their owm day. Cf., for 
the northern kingdom, Ho? 108 ‘ The high places of Aven, the 
sin of Israel shall he destroyed ‘ the thorn and the thistle shall 
come up upon their altars’ (2. 4l3* is* 17 51 35. 11 iQl 2 5 1211 132) ; 
Am 78 ‘The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste’ (4'i 55 713 814); and 
for Judah see Mic 15 ‘WTiat are the high places of Judah ’ are 
they not Jerusalem?’ (where, however, we should probably 
read, with the LXX, ‘sm’ for ‘high places’) (513 6^. Micah, 
writing probably after the fall of the northern kingdom, de- 
clares that the sanctuaiy- at Jems, is destined to the same fate 
that has fallen upon the high places of the sister kingdom. 
‘Jerus. shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest,* i.e. as the high places that 
have been converted into waste forest-land by the invading 
army ( 312 = Jer 2018 ; cf. Ezk 362). 

It should be noticed that what these writers 
denounce is, not the worship at high places in 
itself, but the corruption that has contaminated 
the worship of J" at the local high places, and 
that they regard the approaching destruction of 
the high places, which thev foretell, as part of a 
temporary loss of a national existence. Cf. Hos 3^ 
'Without king, and without prince, and without 
sacrifice, and without ephod or teraphim.' The 
growing feeling against the corrupted local sanc- 
tuary worship was no doubt fostered by the intro- 
duction of foreign cults by some of ‘the kings. 
Thus Solomon, we read, built high places for 
Chemosh and for Molech (1 K IH), for Ashtoreth 
(2 K 23^^) ; Ahab built an altar for Baal (1 K j 
Manasseh did the same (2K 2P; cf. Jer 7 ^ 19®). 
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For this corrupt state of things there Avere twc 
possible solutions. There might be reformation, 
or there might be abolition combined Avith the 
centralization of the Avorsliip of J" at Jerusalem. 
The hotter Avas the course actually taken when 
the uniting tendencies of Avhicli Ave have spoken 
ripened into maturity. The compiler of the Bks. 
of Kings ascribes it to Hezekiah (2 K IS*^- -- 2D), 
but there are reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of his statement. 2 K 18“^^ seems to be a later 
addition to the original passage ; a’.-- occurs in a 
section that is certainly of a late date : 21*^ is due 
to the compiler ; Hezekiah’s reform, if historical, 
must have been singularly inefiective, for in the 
accounts of Josialrs reformation Ave have no hint 
of earlier steps in the same direction ; lastly, 
Isaiah betrays no hostility to the high places as 
such (cf. Wellh. Frol&j. p. 46; Nowack, Hch. 
Arch. ii. 14; Montefiore, Rih. Lects. p. 164; and, 
for a conservative view, Kittel, Hist, of the Heb. 
ii. 356). But, Avhatever may have been the action 
of Hezekiah with regard to the high places, the 
legislation of Josiah (B.C. 639-608) against them 
AA^as carried through systematically and AAuth thor- 
oughness. Inspired by the then lately promulgated 
(B.C. 621) law of Deuteronomy (ch. 12^-^ and freq.), 
the young king caused the destruction of the high 
places throughout his dominions (2 K 23^ s. is. 
The Lilolacrous priests Avere apparently put to 
death (2K 23®), the priests of J" Avere to be allowed 
to come to Jems., but not as sacrificing priests 
(2 K 23'*) ; the Avorship of J" Avas henceforth to 
have its sole sahctuary at Jerusalem. 

A reformation so radical as that just sketched 
had of course its losses as Avell as its gains. The 
latter Avere seen in the sweeping aAvay of a system 
that was polluting the very life-blood of the nation, 
and in the quickening impulse which it must have 
given to political unification, and to the spread of 
a more spiritual conception of the national God. 
But the loss was very great. It was an age when 
the social and the religious instincts found expres- 
sion through the same channels, and the abolition 
of the local shrines must have affected everyday 
life in the rural districts in a hundred ways. For 
instance, from time immemorial all shetlding of 
blood had been looked upon as sacrifice ; noAv 
sacrifice was to be lawful only at Jerusalem. 
Again, many of the older local festivals Avould lose 
their importance noAv that there was no sanctuary 
round Avhich they could revolve (cf. 1 S D 20® 25"*, 
2 S 13^). And, lastly, the abolition of <die country 
priesthood, Avhilst it deprived a large class of the 
means of livelihood (Jg 17®), removed from their 
position the recognized educational authorities 
(Mic 3^b Dt 33^®), and made no provision for any 
substitute. Still, the spontaneous religious feeling 
of the country districts needed outlets for their 
expression, and the loss of those ‘Avho handled 
torah ’ had to be supplied. If the body ecclesiastic 
Avas to have its heart in Jems., it needed also its 
main arteries throughout the country, and in time 
such Avere found for it. In the post-ex. community 
the synagogue (Avh. see) Avith its worship of prayer 
supplied to some extent the place of the high place 
Avith its cycle of sacrifices, and the recognized 
teachers of the Levitieal law took the place of the 
older provincial priests. 

III., The fortunes of the local high places thus 
briefly sketched from the historical books may be 
traced through the same stages in the legal codes. 
In the earliest legislation high places are not 
actually mentioned, but they are presupposed. 
Cf. Ex 20^ ‘An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings, and thy peace-offerings, tly sheep and 
thine oxen : in every place where 1 record my 
name I will come unto thee and I will bless thee. 
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Cf. also Ex 22-^ which presupposes the existence of 
local sanctuaries. In entire agreement with this 
the writers of the narrative portions of JE repre- 
sent the Patriarchs as erecting altars wherever 
occasion demanded. Thus, e.g., Abraham builds 
altars at Shechera (Gn 12’^), at Bethel (12^ 13^), at 
Mamre (13’’^®), and on Mount Moriah (22^) ; Jacob 
sacrihces on the mountain of Gilead (31®^), and 
builds altars at Shechem (33^'^) and at Bethel 
(351.3.7) . Isaac does the same at Beer-sheba (46^) ; 
and Moses builds an altar at Rephidiin (Ex 17^®), 
and prescribes the erection of one on Mount Ebal 
(Bt 27® ; cf. Jos 8^*^). 

When we reach the Great Code of the 7th cent. 
[D = Deuteronomy] all this is altered. True, the 
compiler nowhere mentions by name the high 
places of J", but his zeal for their removal betrays 
itself in every page of his work. All the sanctu- 
aries of Can. origin are to be destroyed (Dt 12-*^), 
and for the Israelites there is to be "but one place 
of sacrifice. ‘Ye shall not do so unto the Lord 
your God. But unto the place which the Lord 
your God shall choose . , . thither thou shalt 
come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offer- 
ings . . .M12^“’^). ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
otter not thy burnt-offerings in every place that 
thou seest’ (12^"*; cf. 12-^ 1423-125 i5-.;o 10^.5.6.15.16 

17s 186). 

Lastly, in the latest of the Pentateiichal Codes 
(P = Priestly Code) the one sanctuary is not so 
much inculcated as tacitly assumed (cf. Wellh. 
Froleg. p. 34). 

^ IV. It has been said above that originally 
signified ‘ high, rising ground,’ and it is probable 
therefore that the simplest form of high place was 
an altar on any slight elevation. They -vvere 
situated generally, it may be supposed, near a 
tity : cf. 1 S 9^6 106. Close to the altar would be 
plac..! the Mazzibah and the Ashirah. Sometimes 
we find the high place distinguished from the altar 
(2 K. 23^6, Is 36^ 2 Ch I46). Again, the high place 
is distinguished from the hill upon which it stood 
(Ezk 6®, 1 K IP In these passages the name 

seems to be transferred from the actual site to the 
apparatus for worship which stood upon it. In 
the vicinity of the altar were erected buildings for 
various purposes, the so-called ‘ houses of high 
places’ (1 K 126^ 13^2, 2 K 23^^), In the case of 
idolatrous high places, these sometimes contained 
an image of the god worshipped (2 K 17-6). With 
‘ high place ’ in this secondary sense of ‘ shrine ’ or 
‘ sanctuary ’ we may compare those passages which 
speak of ‘high places’ in valleys (Jer76^ 19® 32"^®^ 
Ezk 6®), or in cities (1 K 136-^, 2 K 23®), or ‘at 
the entering in of the gate’ (2 K 23® ; cf. Ezk 16^^). 
Cf. also Am 7®, where it is synonymous with 
‘sanctuary’ (u^^po). In some of these cases it is 
probable that an artificial high place, wuth of 
course the necessary adjuncts, is intended. With 
this would agree the terms which are used of the 
destruction of ‘high places.’ So, e.g., ‘destroy’ 
(Ezk 6®, 2 K 2P; cf. Lv 26®®, Nu 33®^, where a 
synonymous term is used), ‘break down’ (2 K 236*^®), 
‘ oum ’ (2 K 23^6). 

Ill connexion with these local sanctuaries we 
find, in addition to the MazzebaJis and Asherahs, 
also Ephods and Teraphim (wh. see). So in Jg 17^, 
1 S 216; Jg 027^ Dqs 34^ That the former 
were images used in consultation of J" is probable 
from I S 14^6“^* 23® SO"^. (See IMoore on Jg 8-'^). 
And in connexion with the Ephod we have the 
XJrim and Thummim, or sacred lots for giving 
oracles, 1 S 14^^ (on the reading see Driver, ad loc.). 
Eor the priests of these high places see Chemarim, 
Priest. 

V. In four passages of OT the plur. of the ivord 
is used as a proper name. These are Nu 2D6- 

BVm ‘ Bamoth of Amou,’ Jos 13^’'Bamoth- 


haal. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the 
word occurs twice upon tlie Moabite Stone. 

L 3 ‘ and I made this high place for Chemosh iA 
QRHH.’ 

1. 27 ‘ I built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroy e<i.* 

Literature. — Wellh. Proleg. pp. 17-51 (Enq*. tr); Driver oa 
Deut. 121 and pp xliii-li ; Baudissin, Stumen, li 25Gff.; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC^ 2<iGff., 275, 3G0. For a tiieor> as to the reason 
for the choice of hig-h g'roimd as a place ot worship s^e W. R. 
Smith, RS^ p. 470. W. C. ALLEN. 

HILEN (iVn), 1 Ch 6®. —See Holojt, Jso. 1. 

HILKIAH (i.xp^’n, n;p^n ‘3" is my portion,’ or ‘ he 
whose portion is J"’}.— 1. The father of Ehakiin, 
who was ‘over the household’ under Hezekiah 

(2 K 18>6- 26. 37^ Is 303. 22 . cf. Is 2^^). 

2. The high priest in the reign of Josiah. He it 
was who found the book of tlie law in the temple, 
whilst the building w'as undergoing repair in the 
ISth year of Josiah (B.C. 621). That this book was 
substantially the Bk. of Deuteronomy is generally 
acknowledged (see Deuteronomy). Hilkiah com- 
municated the news of bis discovery to Sbaphan 
the scribe, and this latter, having first made him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the book, 
then read it before the king. Josiah was greatly 
moved upon hearing the threats and warnings of 
Deuteronomy against the introduction of idolatrous 
cults and the unrestricted worsliip of J" elsewhere 
than at the central sanctuary — ‘ the place which 
the Lord God shall choose to put his name there’ 
(Dt 12^). Immediately a deputation was formed 
by order of the king, consisting of Hilkiah and 
others, who proceeded to Huldah, the prophetess, 
to learn at her mouth the will of the Lord. Huldah 
predicted the certain fall of the kingdom of Judah, 
on account of the religious abuses which had been 
introduced under king Manasseli, but added that 
for Josiah’s sake a respite was to be granted, that 
he might not see the evil which J" would bring 
upon Jerusalem.* After receudng the message of 
the prophetess, the youn" king at once commenced 
active measures, and carried out the great religious 
reformation which is associated vith bis name (2K 

22f.=2Ch348ff*)* 

The narrative contains no suggestion by whieli a 
charge of fraud can be fastened upon Hilkiah, as 
though he had deposited the book in the temple 
and had then professed to make discovery of it, 
while all the time he was acquainted with the 
author of it, even if he were not himself the author. 
On the contrary, the simple and straightforward 
account of the repairs which were being carried out 
in the temple, and Avhich led to the discovery, 
makes the inference obvious that the high priest 
was previously unacquainted with the book, and 
that it must have been placed in the temple for 
safety some time previously, either during tlie 
troublous reign of IManasseh, or during the earlier 
years of Josiah. 

3. The father of Jeremiah, and member of a 

priestly family at Anathoth (Jer 1^). 4. The 

father 6f Gemariah, who acted as ambassador from 
king Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 29®). 5. 6. 

Levites of the clan of Merari, 1 Ch 6^ [Heb.®®] 

7. A contemporary of Ezra, who stood at his right 
hand when he read the hook of the law publicly 
(Nell S'*). Probably, the same Hilkiah is mentioned 
as one of the chiefs of the priests who went up to 
Judcea with Zeruhbabel and Jeshiia (Neh 12'^* 

C, F. Burney. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY.— ‘Hill’ is in AV the 

rendering of (1) njn: (always), (2) “in (sometimes), 
(3) in Mt 5***, Lk 4^ (‘the brow of the hilV) 9^ oi 

*Probal)ly, HuldaVs speech has been to some extent 
amplifivtl by a redactor of K in exilic times. See Kixes 
Books of. 
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6 pos (RV in 9^ "mountain’), and (4) in Lk 3® 23^^ of 
^ovvos (LXX usu. for ; it occurs also in 1 S 9^^ 
for (RV "ascent’), in Is 5^ in "a very fruit- 
ful hill’ ^tlie paraphr. rend, of the Heb. ‘a horn, 
the son of fatness ’ — " horn ’ being, as in Arab., fig. 
for a small isolated eminence), and in Ac 17-**^ for 
way os (RV ‘ Areopagus ’). HtU stands also in RV 
for a swelling or bulging place, in 2 K 5-“*, 
Is Mic 4^. 

‘ Hill’ is thus the most characteristic rendeiing 
of a word which, coming from a root signify- 
ing to be convex (cf. " bowl,’ Aram, " hump- 
backed’), no doubt denotes properly (Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal. 138, 497) the large rounded hills, mostly 
bare or nearly so, so conspicuous in jiarts of Pales- 
tine, especially in Judah. Several places situated 
on such hills derived their names from the circum- 
stance, as ‘ Gibeah of Saul,’ " Gibeah of Phinehas,’ 
‘ Gibeah of the Foreskins,’ etc. (see under Gibeah) ; 
cf. the hill of Moreh (or of the Teacher) Jg 7^, the 
hill of God (Gibeah) 1 S 10% the hill of IJakilah 
1 S 23^^ 26^* the hill of Ammah 2 S 2-% the hill of 
Gareb J er 31^% also 1 S 6^, 2 S 6®* ‘ the hill ’ (near 
Kiriath-jearim) — all localities so called from the 
same marked topographical feature. Zion, it may 
be noticed, though sometimes termed a " hill ’ in 
AV, RV (as Ps ^ 3*^ 15%, is in the Heb. regularly 
a " mountain ’ (*in) ; it is spoken of as a only 
Is 10*^- 31'^ (in both 1| "mountain’), Ezk 34-®; ct. 
Zeph 1^®. Hills of the same kind were also a 
favourite spot for the idolatrous rites of the 
Canaanites, which the Israelites were sometimes 
only too ready to take part in : the standing phrase 
is ‘ on every high hill, and under every spreading 
tree’ (1 K 14'-^, 2 K 17^% Jer 2^® al. ; cf. Dt 12-, 
Hos 4^% Is 65% Jer 13-% Ezk 20-® etc.). Notice that 
is also the term used in Ex 17®* A recollec- 
tion of what a was adds force to Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of every high hill being fertilized by " streams 
and water-courses ’ in the ideal future (30-^). is 
never used for a range of mountains (like *in) ; but 
it often stands in poet, parallelism with "moun- 
tain.’ See e.g. Gn 49'*^, Is 2% 30^^40^* 41^% 

The passages in which " hill ’ stands for in may 
next be considered, in is a much more general 
term than n' 422 : it may be applied to what we 
should call a mountain-range, to a simple " moun- 
tain,’ and also to a block of elevated country (?.s 
the central part of Palestine). It thus no doubt in 
particular cases may correspond to what we should 
term a " hill ’ ; but it lacks the definite and distinct 
characteristics of the nj^ix Its being represented 
by ‘ hill ’ in AV is sometimes a source of confusion. 
Thus the ‘hill’ of Ex 24'^ is the "mount’ of 
yy 12.13. 15 ‘hill’ of Nu 14^^- Dt is 

the "mountain’ of Nu 14^% Dt 1**^; IK IF the 
"hill’ in front of Jerusalem is the "mount’ of 
Olives ; the " hill ’ of Zion in Ps 2% and the " holy 
hill ’ of 3* 151 43® 99® (cf. 24® 68'®%, is the " mount’ 
Zion of other passages. Other passages in which 
‘ mount ’ or " mountain ’ would have been better 
than " hill’ are Gn 7'® (see v.-®), Dt 8^ 11'% Jos. 15® 
18'®*'% Jg 2® 16% 1 S 25--® 26'®, 2S 13®^ 16'® 21®, 

1 K 16®^* ®^* ^ (of Samaria, see Am 4' 6' AV), 20®®* 
22'^, 2 K 1® 4®^ (see v.®®), Ps IS’’ 68'®* '®®‘ (of the great 
range of J ebel pauran) 80'® 95^ 97® 98® 104'®* '®* '®* ®® 
121', Lk 9®^ (see v.^). In the great majority of 
these passages the correction has been made in 
BV. 

which is represented by "hill’ in RV of 

2 K 5®^, Is 32'-*, Mic 4®, was also (with the art.) the 
name of the bulging side of Zion on the S. of the 
Royal Palace (see Ophel) ; this is probably alluded 
to m Is 32'^, Mic 4® ; in 2 K 5®^ the name is applied 
to some similarly shaped spot in Samaria (cf. 
Mesha’s Inscr. 1. 22). — " Hill ’ is never, it may be 
added, to be understood in BV in the common 
English sense of ascent, and only twice in AV 
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(1 S 9", 2 S 16') : the Heb. for this is {" going 
up,’ or ‘ ascent ’). 

Hill-country occurs in AV 4 times, Jos 13® 21" 
(for in), and Lk (for h dpeLvr) [often in LXX 
for inn]) ; also Jth 1® 2®- 4’ 5' 6’* ". In R\^ the 
term "has been employed much more frequently. 
As was remarked above, the Heh. in is used not only 
of a single mountain, and of a range of mountains, 
but also often of a mountainous tract of conntmj, 
esp. the elevated mountain tract, which forms, as 
it were, the backbone of Palestine, gradually rising 
from the plain of Jezreel on the N., sloping down 
on the E. and W. to the Jordan Valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectively, and terminating 
(approximately) in the S. in the neighbourhood of 
Beersheba. In AV, 11 , in this application, is 
usually rendered "mountain(s) ’ or ‘ mount,’— in 
neither case very suitably, ‘ mount ’ especially (as 
in " Mount Ephraim,’ 1 S 1' and frequently) suggest- 
ing a single eminence (as Mount Ararat, Mount 
Etna, Mount Zion, etc.), and not a tract of moun- 
tainous country. Accordingly, " hill-country,’ the 
phrase already used in the AV of Jos 13® 21", has 
in RV been generally substituted in all these cases. 
Thus Dt F* '®* -® " the hill-country of the Amorites,’ 
and 1'' " the hill-country ’ (both of the high central 
ground of Canaan) : so Jos 9' 10®* ^ IF* '® 12®. Two 
parts of this ‘ hill-country,’ which are frequently 
particularized, are the ‘hill-country’ of Ephraim 
(Jos 17'®*'®*'® 19®® 20' 2F' 24®®*®®, Jg 3®’ 4® 7^ 10' 
171.8 182.13 IS 1' 9^ 1422 , 2S 202', IK 4® 12®% 
2 K 522 19'* '®*'®, 2 Ch 13® 15® 19® : in Jer 4'® 31® 50'® 
"the hills of Ephraim’) ; and the ‘hill-country’ of 
Judah (Jos 11-' 20’ 21", 2 Ch 27% Lk 1®*" ; of. v.®®, 
Jos 18'®, Jg 1®* '®, 1 S 23'®), the latter forming a 
clearly defined part of the territory of Judah (opp. to 
the ‘ lowland,’ the " Negeb,’ and the ‘ wilderness ’), 
the cities of which are enumerated in Jos 15®®'®® (cf. 
Jer 32®® 33'® "the cities of the hill - country ’ ; and 
see Judah). We also have the- "hill-country’ of 
Naphtali (Jos 20’), as well as of the Ammonite 
territory (Dt 2®’), and of Gilead (3'®), on the E. of 
Jordan. G. A. Smith [HGHL 53) objects to the 
rendering " hill -country,’ on the ground that the 
Central Range of Palestine was recognized by the 
Hebrews as forming a single block, which they 
called accordingly not by a collective name but 
by a singular name, the mountain. The observa- 
tion is, no doubt, correct ; but ‘ the mountain ’ 
Avould in English have been so strongly suggestive 
of a single eminence that it could hardly be 
considered a preferable rendering. 

S. R. Driveh. 

HILLEL (^^i " he hath praised ’ ; cf. the name 
in New Heb. of the well-known Rabbi Hillel). — 
The father of the judge Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim (Jg 12'®* '®). 

HIN.— See Weights and Measures. 

HIND.— See Hart. 

HINGE (TV zir, Arab, sa^ir, a pivot). —There 
seems to have been anciently only one kind of 
hinge in Syria, the pivot and socket. Doors of 
houses in Lebanon are made of wood, and gener- 
ally the pivots on which the doors turn are 
projections of a piece of wood which runs the 
whole length of the door, and is called the siydr. 
The pivots themselves are called by the carpenters 
sfis, and are always of wood ; they turn generally 
in sockets of iron, hut sometimes a hole is made 
in a stone for the lower socket, and one is bored 
in the lintel for the upper. 

On the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, 
ancient buildings have been found in which the 
doors are made of one slab of stone, the projecting 
pivots being of stone also. The sockets are holes 
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bored in the stone lintel and threshold. In 1 K 7^® 
n3 is the socket, (For a good illustration of an 
ancient door socket [of Sargon I.] see Hilx)rcclit, 
ICcccnt Researches in Bible Lands, p. 93). 



DOORS OF LEBANO^r HOUSES, SHOWING PIVOTS AND LOCK. 


The ancient Egyp. hinge consisted of a socket 
of metal with a projecting pivot, into which, the 
corner of the door was inserted. This kind is not 
common in Syria. AY. Carslaw. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF, also called YaUey of 
the Son of H., YaUey of the Children of H. (cjn u 
Jos 15® 18^®, Neh 11®®; elsewhere [except in 2K 
23^®, where Kethihh has 'n nn u] always 'n-p u 
Jos 15® 18^®, 2 Ch 28® 33®, Jer* 7®^* 19®- ® 32®®;.— 

Hinnom is mentioned in the OT invariably in con- 
nexion with the term gai [construct ge] (ravine), 
the Kidron being called nahal, and the vale of 
Rephaim "emek. It seems probable that geti de- 
notes the channel or course through v/hicli Avater 
may make its Avay in the hills, and thus in Pales- 
tine becomes a ravine in the mountains ; but the 
word cannot by itself be taken to mean any par- 
ticular nature of ravine. It is used, in contradis- 
tinction to mountains, to denote valleys or depres- 
sions ( Is 40^). 

Nahal is the exact equivalent of the modem 
wCidy, See Brook. It is used of the deep gorges 
of the rivers Arnon and J abbok, and of the shallow 
sandy stream of the ‘ river of Egypt ’ ( Wddy eU 
'ArUh). 

^EmeJp is a broad Amle fit for flowers (Ca2^), for 
corn land (Ps 65^®), for battlefields (Job 39®^), and 
chariots (Is 22^). 
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It has been suggested by Birch {PEFSt, 1S78, 

X>. 170) that these three names represent the three 
valleys Avhich encompass Jerusalem, east, centre, 
and Avest, in the order they are given in the OT, 
viz. : — nahal, Kidron ; gai, Tyropceon or Hinnom ; 
'cmek, liephaim ; but, unfortunately, this easy 
solution of a very difiicult question does not 
satisfy the conditions. 

Although the same appellative is used in the OT 
for a particular portion of a valley, there seems no 
reason against theAmrious lengths of a Amlley being 
called nahal, gai, and 'Zmeh in succession accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case ; and it is 
obvious that Avhen the branches of a valley liaA^e 
these different names, the portion beloAV the junc- 
tion must differ in name from one or other of 
them. Stanley {SB, Appendix, ji. 482) points out 
that in 1 S 17® and gai seem to be used eon 
Awtibly, and suggests that the 'enicJz ‘of the 
terebinth’ contracted into a gai in its descent 
towards the plain of Philistia. It is suggested 
that in this case the 'emek ‘ of the terebinth ’ 
(Valley of Elah) was the designation of the valley 
generally, Avhile the separate portions Avere termed 
gai, etc., according to their character- At the 
present day the Arabs are in the habit of giA'ing 
descriptHe names to each reach of a A’alley, in 
addition to the general name for the vrhole valley. 

AYhateA^er vieAv is taken of the position of the 
A’-alley of Hinnom, ail Avriteis concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three v'alleys of Jeru- 
salem below Siloam, i.c. there must be one spot 
below Siloam Avhich all agree in making a portion 
of the A'alley of Hinnom. It is suggested that the 
valley of Hinnom does not end here, but is the 
name of the Avhole valley ( JlYc/?/ cn-Adr), extend- 
ing from the north of J crusalem to the Head Seat. 
The point, then, which requires to be cleared up is 
Avhether it is the east valley or Kidron, the centre 
A’alley or Tyropceon, or the Avest Amlley or Wady 
cr-llubdhch. 

It is stated (FTeh 11®®) that on the return of tbo 
children of Judah after the Caj^tiAuty, they ‘ en- 
camped from Beersheba unto the valley of Hinnom ’ 

— Avhere the geti of Hinnom may be the WCidy cn- 
Niir, extending from Jemsalem to the Dead Sea. 
The valley of H. A'/as near the gate Harsith of 
Jerusalem (Jer 19®), which in AY is tr^ ‘east 
gate’ (ATm ‘sun gate’), and in B-Ym ‘gate of 
potsherds.’ It is stated (1 Ch 4®®) that the potters 
‘ dwelt AAuth the king for his AA'ork,’ possibly near 
the king’s palace at the southern side of the 
temple near the Avater gate, above the Kidron. 

The Avord gai is also used for the ‘ valley gate ’ 

(2 Ch 2G®, Heh 3®®), which appears to have 

been on the Avest side of Jerusalem above the 
Tyropceon \mlley near the present Jafia gate. 

The valley of Hinnom is mentioned in connexion 
Avith the boundary -line between Judah and Ben- 
jamin (Jos 15® 18^^), but otherAvise principally Avith 
reference to the abominable rites and ceremonies 
of the Ammonites. The high places of Tophet I 
and Baal, Avhere children Avere passed through the ^ 
fire to Molech (Jer 7®^ 32®^), AA^ere built iu this 
valley. Aliaz and Manasseh burnt incense and 
passed their children through the fire to Molech 
(2 Ch 28® 33®). This practice Avas perhaps toler- 
ated in Jerusalem by Solomon (1 It IF). Josiah 
defiled Topbet in order to prevent these horrible 
rites from being carried o\it there ; and from the 
allusion to the graves of the cliildren of the people 
(2 K 23®-^®), it Avonld appear that it Avas near the 
common burial-place. It Avas to receive the name 
of the ‘Valley of Slaughter’ in time to come (Jer 
732 1911), 

According to Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others 
(following Kimclii), there Avere perpetual fires kept 
up in this vaJley for consuming dead bodies of 
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criminals and carcases of animals, and the refuse 
of the city ; and this may be accepted (but see 
Kobinson, BRP i, 274) as the most probable 
method of disposing of the immense masses of 
refuse which recjuired to be destroyed for the sake 
of the health of the city (llosenmaller, Biblische 
Geog7\ II- i- pp. 156, 164). 

The Talmudists place the mouth of hell in the 
valley of H. ‘There aie two palm trees in the 
valley of Hinnom between which a smoke ariseth 
— and this is the door of Gehenna ’ (see Barcday, 
Clti^ of the Great King, p. 90, and art. Gehenna). 
In this sense it was used by our Lord (]Mt 5^*^ 10-^, 
etc ). Jerome {Comm, in Jor. 7^^, and on Mt 10-^) 
describes Toi)het as a pleasant spot in the valley of 
Hinnom, with trees and gardens watered from 
Siloam, lying at the foot of Moriah {i,e. in the 
gardens below Siloam at the junction of the east 
and west valleys). 

Stanley [Sin. and Pal. p. 172) suggests that the 
ravine [gai) was named Ge Ben Hinnom, or Ge- 
Hinnom, after some ancient hero who had encamped 
there, and that from this was formed the word 
Gehenna. In the Mohammedan traditions the 
name Gehenna is applied to the valley of the 
Kidron (Ihn Batuteh, 124 ; Le Strange, Pal. under 
the Moslems, p. 218). Stanley further points out 
[Becov. of Jems, xiv.) that the valley of H. in- 
cludes, if it is not identical with, the glen of the 
Kidron east of the city. ‘ This appears to follow^ 
beyond question from Jer 19^^ ; and it agrees, not 
only with the Mussulman nomenclature, but with 
almost all the biblical indications on the subject, 
and especially with the word Ge-hinnom.’ 

The point which now requires clearing up is the 
identification of one of the three valleys which 
encompass Jerusalem as the valley of Hinnom. 
From En-rogel, ‘ the border went up by the valley 
£he son ol H. unto the side of the Jebusite 
southward (the same is Jerusalem) ; and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of H. westward, which is at 
the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaini north- 
ward’ (Jos 15®). ‘And the border went down to 
the uttermost part of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of the son of H., which is in the 
vale of Eephaim northward, and it went down to 
the valley of H., to the side of the Jebusite south- 
ward, and went down to En-rogel ’ (Jos 18^®). In 
considering the direction of the vaUey of Hinnom 
south of the city of Jebus, it must be recollected 
that though we know the limits of ancient Jeru- 
salem, on east, west, and south, by the deep valleys 
that begirt it, Ave do not know for certain what 
portions of it comprised the city of Jebus, and 
there is considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject owing to the many very difficult points 
which are not yet cleared up ; in fact, the only 
solution appears to be derived from considering the 
dual condition of the ancient city to which refer- 
ences appear constantly in OT and early writings. 

The following points seem to be concurred in 
generally : — 

(1) That the temple mount (Moriah) is the 
eastern hill on which the Dome of the Hock now 
stands. 

(2) That the city of David as mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah is on the spur of Ophel south 
of the temj)le area and extending to Siloam. 

(3) That the Akra of the Maccabees and Jose- 
plius is either north or north-w^est of the temple 
area. 

(4) That the upper part of the city, the modem 
Zion, is the tppol/p^iojr or upper market-place of 
Josephus, taken into the city by king David, and 
not necessarily a part of the ancient city Jebus. 

A very brief summary of the information con- 
cerning Jerusalem is necessjury to dear up this 


question as to Hinnom. It appears to be con- 
clusively proved by the Tel el- A mama tablets, bi at 
as far back as the year B.c. 1400, or prioi to the 
time of the Judges, Jerusalem or Jebus was knowm 
as Urusalim (the element Uru being indicated 
by the Sumerian ideogram uru = ‘ citj’ (Hommel, 
AJITp. 201). ‘Jebus, wdiich is Jerusalem,’ is first 
spoken of in OT in the account of the spies (Nu 13-^, 

Jos 11^) as ‘the Jebusite in the mountains,’ and 
in the Book of Joshua (15®^) is allotted to Judah, 
and (18-®) also to Benjamin. It is stated that 
neither the children of Judah nor the children of 
Benjamin could drive out the Jebusites, and that 
they dw’elt wutli them there. It would appear, 
therefore, either that Jerusalem was common to 
both tribes, or that a portion wms allotted to each, 
or that different winters reckoned it differently. 
Lightfoot, quoting from the Talmud, states {Pro- 
spect of Jerusalem), ‘ For most part of tlie courts 
wherein the portion of Judah ; but the altai\ porch, 
temple, and most holy place were in Benjamin.’ 

It was reserved for king David to capture the i 
stronghold of Zion, and the Millo or citadel. It i 
is stated (2 S 5'^ = lCh IP), ‘Nevertheless, David ! 
took the stronghold of Zion : the same is the city 
of David.’ The going up of Joab by the ‘gutter’ 
or watercourse, related subsequently, may have 
been a separate assault on another part of the 
city. Josephus evidently favours this view, for he 
says that David 1 egan the siege, and that he 
took the lower city {rriv Kiroj tt'SKlv) by force, but the 
citadel (^/cpa) held out, and that it w’as taken by 
Joab {Ant. V. ii. 2, vil. iii. 1). If the stronghold 
of Zion may be accepted as the lower city of 
Josephus, and IMillo as the Akra or citadel wdiich 
Joab took, all difficulties concerning the passages 
appear to vanish. 

The difference between the stronghold of Zion 
and the citadel of Millo seems to be accentuated 
in the following passages : — 

‘ And David dwelt in the stronghold {mezHdah), 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
bnilt round about Millo and inw'ard’ (2 S 5®). 
‘And he built the city round about, from Millo 
even round about ; and- Joab repaired the rest 
of the city’ (1 Ch 11®). Millo is mentioned as 
separate from the w^alls of the city also in the 
following passages, 1 K 11-’’^, 2 Ch 32®. The 
meaning of Millo is given in QPB as rampart, and 
by Gesenius {Lex.) as a rampart or mound, built 
up and filled with stones or earth. Lightfoot 
says, ‘ Millo, which w^as an outw^ard place and the 
suburb of Zion, distinguished and parted from 
Zion by a wall, yet a member of it and belonging 
to it.’ Williams {Holy City, part ii. p. 43) says, 

‘ It must never be forgotten that Jerusalem was 
originally two distinct cities united together by 
David.’ Stanley has pointed out that the strong- 
hold, fort or castle, of Zion, in all the passages 
(2 S 5^* 1 Ch 11®* ^®), represents the Hebrew 

words mezfidak (niu'p) or mezdd ("i?o), the root 
meaning a lair whence hunters seek their prey, 
and to which they can flee as unto a safe retreat 
(Gesen.) ; the w^ord itself denoting the top or 
summit of a mountain, or mountain castle. This 
w'ord in the LXX is tr® in all these instances as 
p TTcpLoxh- Grove has also pointed out that Millo 
is rendered in every case (except 2 Ch 32®) by the 
LXX as 7} &Kpa (the citadel), which they employ 
nowhere else in the OT. This word h &Kpa is also 
used both by Josephus and the Book of Maccabees 
for the fort or citadel overlooking the temple to the 
north-west, during the struggle with the Mace- 
donian adherents of Amtiochus, wffiich was at last 
razed and the rocky hill levelled by Simon Mac- 
calxBus (Jos. Ant, XIII. vi. 7 ; BJ V. iv. 1 ; but cf. 

1 Mac 14®«*-). Sayee {PEFSt, 1883, p. 214) also 
points to a ‘stronghold of Zion ’ on the lower hilji 
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taken "by David before he stormed the Jebnsite 
citadel on the upper hill ; and states further, ' The 
dual form Je^ushalaini, which apparently goes 
back to the time of the Maccabees, probably 
refers to the old division of Jerusalem into the 
lower city and the temple-hill.’ The whole testi- 
mony appears, therefore, to be in favour of a 
Jerusalem separated into two portions — one called 
the lair or stronghold, which is the city of David, 
the other called the Millo or citadel.' Now, the 
Book of Nehemiah clearly seems to place the city 
of David on the spur of Ophel south of the temple, 
above Siloam (Neh 3^® 12'^’^). Again, Josephus, 
while placing ^ dKp'i (the citadel) to the north- 
west of the temple, also speaks of the lower part 
of the city being taken by David, and places it 
near Ophel. The Books of Maccabees speak of the 
same citadel d,Kpa) as Josephus does, and call 

the temple mount Sion (1 Mac 5®^). It there- 
fore appears, that to accept the Ophel spur as the 
city of David or Zion, and the high ground east of 
the holy sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem, will satisfy the various data in 
the OT, the Books of Maccabees, and Josephus. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that the boundary- 
line between Judah and Benjamin, which went up 
the valley of Hinnom, was drawn south of either 
the spur of Ophel or of the citadel {i] a/cpa), or of 
both. 

The next point to ascertain is the position of 
En-rogel ; and this seems comparatively easy, as 
there appears to be a consensus of opinion at the 
present day that it corresponds to the copious 
Virgin s h'ountain. It is the only known fountain 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The Bir Eyhb is a 
and not a s^^ring, the water being 70 to 80 ft. 
below the surface of the ground in summer. In 
a land where there are so few springs, this alone 
ought to identify it. The Virgin’s fountain is 
close to the stone Ze?Lioeilehy which Ganneau has 
identified as the stone Zoheleth, which is close to 
En-rogel (1 K 1^). This position of En-rogel 
satisfies the requirements of the two passages 
(2 S 17^^ 1 K P). Josephus describes it in two 
passages {Ant, vir. xiv. 4, ix, x. 4) as close to 
the royal gardens, and the Book of Nehemiah 
places the king’s garden near Siloam (Neh 3^®). 
The Virgin’s Fountain also apjiears to be Gihon- 
in-the- valley (Siloam being Gihon). Thus Heze- 
kiah stopped the upper outlet at the Virgin’s 
Fountain (Gihon) and brought it through the 
rock to Siloam (2 Ch 32^®) to the west side of the 
city of David, the city of David being on Ophel. 

The third point to ascertain is the general position 
of the ‘ mountain that lieth before the valley of H. 
westward.’ Assumingthatthe fountain of Nephtoah 
is identified with 'Am Lifta, about 2^ miles to the 
north-w^est of Jerusalem, the mountain which lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom westward appears to 
be the high ground immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though not exacoly a mountain, is the 
highest ground in the neighboun^ood, from which 
valleys start in all directions to the Mediterranean 
and Dead Sea. The site of the Russian hospice 
may be said to occupy the position of this moun- 
tain. The line of boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin may now be traced from En-shemesh 
(east of Jerusalem) to En-rogel, thence up the 
valley of Kidron to a point opposite to the southern 
side of the temple, thence across the temple co\irts 
south of the temple, and up the valley on the 
south side of Akra to the Jaffa gate, and thence 
north by the Russian hospice to Lifta. Under 
this disposition the valley of Kidron becomes the 

* On the other hand, it may be maintained that 2 S 58 simply 
describes the manner of the conquest of v.7, and that ‘Zion’ 
was the Jebusite stronghold. The passage is certainly ambigu- 
ous. 

valley of Hinnom ; but it is suggested, that 'while 
the Kidron is only the name for the small narrow 
portion of the valley east of the temple, the valley 
of Hinnom is the name of the whole valley reach- 
ing from near the Russian hospice to the Dead Sea, 
which is now called Wddij en-Ndr or the Valley 
of Fire. ‘ The head of this valley of Hianom or 
Kidron commences near the Jaffa road, a mile and a 
half north-west of Jerusalem, and runs along the 
northern side of the Tombs of the Kings ’ {Recovery 
of Jerus. p. 291). Thus the boundary-line, after 
leaving the valley of H. on the east of the temple, 
again approaches it north-west of Jerusalem at 
the highest point of the land, i.e. to the ‘ top of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ (Jos 15^). 

As all writers appear to concur in consideiing 
that the position of Tophet in the valley ef 
Hinnom was in the vicinity of Siloam, near the 
junction of the three valleys which are about 
Jerusalem, on the level ground there, it seems 
quite immaterial, so far as Tophet is concerned, 
which of those valleys was Hinnom, and the 
interest in this matter lies in the question, already 
answered, connected with the topography of Jeru- 
salem as to the position of the city of David. 

A brief description is here given of these three 
valleys — 

( 1 ) The Kidron Valley will alone snit the require- 
ments of Jos 15^ 18^®, if En-rogel is to be accepted 
as identical with the Virgin’s Fountain in the 
Kidron, as from thence the line ‘went ^tp by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This identilication 
allow^s of the partition of Jerusalem between 
Judah and Benjamin, and suits the requirements 
of OT, Books of IMaceabees, Josephus, Talmud- 
ists, Jerome, and Jewish and Arab tradition. It 
also meets the requirement of Jos 15® and 18^®, 
under which the boundary-line twice approacdies 
the valley of H., — first at En-rogel, and secondly 
at the top of the mountain before the valley ot 

H. eastward. Against this identification is the 
use of the word gai in connexion with the valley 
gate ; but this objection is involved in the identifica- 
tion itself of the nahal Kidron and the gai Hinnom 
as. one and the same. 

(2) The centre valley (or Tyropoeon of Josephus), 
reaching from near the Jaffa gate or the Damascus 
gate to Siloam, has been identified by W. R. 
Smith {Encyc. EriC,^ ‘Jerusalem’), Sayce {EEFSt, 

1883, p. 213), Birch {PEFSt, p. 179), and Schwartz 
{Das H. L. p. 190), as the valley of Hinnom. This 
appears to necessitate the Bir Eyffb being identified 
as En-rogel, although Birch expressly states that 
the Virgin’s Fountain is En-rogel. The line pass- 
ing up the Tyropccon Valley separates the eastern 
mount from the western, and tuns places part of 
the city, but none of the temple courts, in Judah. 

The difficulty about adopting this valley as the 
valley of H. is that it exists only in Jerusalem. 

It begins at the Damascus gate or at the Jaffa 
gate, and ends at the pool of Siloam. It is an 
important division in the city of Jerusalem, hut 
it is very insignificant compared with the valleys 
to east and west of the city. It cannot fulfil either 
of the conditions of extending as far as the moun- 
tain that lieth before the valley of H., ox as far as 
the ^imek where Tophet was : a glance at the map 
or model 'will show that it is a geographical impossi- 
bility to consider the gardens below Siloam as part 
of the central valley. These gardens clearly be- 
long to the junction of the east and west valleys. 
There is thus no part of the central valley where 
the high places of Tophet and Baal could have been 
built. 

(3) The identification of the Wddy er-Buhdheh 
as the valley of H. has hitherto been generally 
axjcepted among Western writers, though Jewish- 
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Arab tradition is against it. This valley com- 
mences as an *emek to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and fulfils the condition of reaching ‘ the mountain 
which lietli over against the valley of H. to the 
westward’ ; it passes W.S.W. towards the Jaffa 
gate, then to south, and again trends round to the 
Avest and Joins the Kidron near Siloam, thus com- 
passing Jerusalem to the west and south. Tavo 
large reserv^oirs are built in it — the Birket Mamilla 
above, and the Birket es-Sultun beloAV the Jaffa 
gate ; its description in detail is given in the 
article Jerusaleai. At the junction of this valley 
Avith the Kidron it again forms an 'eoiiek or lields 
(Jer 3L^). But to identify the IVCidij er-Bubdheh 
Avith the valley of H. appears to requii'e En-rogel 
to be located at the Bir Eyiib, and the Avhole of 
Jerusalem to be in Benjamin. 

The junction of the ea^^t and AA^est Amlleys can- 
not be considered to belong to one A-alley more 
than the other, and, so far as localizing Topliet, all 
Avill allow that the valley of H. extended to this 
junction. It is stated by Jeiemiah (7**-) that the 
valley of H. in the vicinity of Tophet shall be 
called the ‘valley of slaughter,’ ‘for they shall 
bury in Tophet till there be no more place ’ ; later 
on he prophesies ‘and the Avhole A^alley 

{*emck) of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all tile lields unto the brook Kidron, unto the 
corner of the horse gate to the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord.’ This seems clearly to point to 
the ground stretching from above the Virgin’s 
Fountain to the Bir Eyiib, including the mouth 
of TVTidy er-Kub^beh. Now, this land is here 
described as "emek, although Kidron is termed a 
nalial, and the valley of H, (Avherever located) is 
termed a gai. This ground is also called fields 
[shedemoth, Jer {Kcrc\), and the ‘king’s garden’ 
by Siloam (Neh 3^^’), probably the same as the 
king’s dale {'‘emek], Avhere Absalom raised a pillar 
(2 S 18^®), stated* by Josephus {Ant, vii. x. 3) to 
be 2 furlongs from Jerusalem. Josephus also 
relates that the ‘ king’s paradise ’ or ‘ garden ’ Avas 
in tlie Aucinity of En-rogel, Avhere Adonijah con- 
spired against king DaAud (1 K P ; VII. xK. 4, 
IX. X. 4). Perhaps this may be the ‘ king’s dale ’ 
or ‘vale’ {"emek) of Shaveh (Gn 14^“), Avhere Mel- 
chizedek met Abraham. The garden of Uzza is 
not located (2 K This junction of the A^alleys 

may be the valley Cemek) of Jehoshaphat or of 
decision (Ji 3-*^-*^^), Avhere all nations shall be 
judged in ‘the day of the Lord,’ thus agreeing 
Avith the tradition of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
for many centuries. See Jehoshaphat (Valley 
OF). The ‘ king’s gardens ’ Avere in the immediate 
vicinity of the remarkable Avaterworks constructed 
by the kings of Judah. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
identified as Gihon in the valley (2 Ch 33^-^), the 
upper outlet of Avhich Avas stopped by king Heze- 
kiah, Avho ‘ brought it straight down by an under- 
ground AA^ay on the Avest side of the city of David ’ 
(2 K 2 2 Ch 32^). This account exactly describes 

the rock-cut passage which runs through the Ophel 
spur to Siloam. There is, however, a still more 
ancient AA^atercourse by which the Virgin’s Fountain 
supplied the city of David Avith water (discovered 
by the present Avriter in 1868), and this Avater- 
duct has been identified by some as the ‘gutter’ 
by which Joab got up into the city of the J ebusites. 
On the outside of the Virgin’s Fountain can still be 
seen the old conduit Avhich led the overfloAV waters 
doAAui the Kidron, and which may be identified as 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field (2 K 18^b Is V 36®). It may 
possibly also be the ‘ king’s pool ’ (Neh 2^^). The 
pool betAveen the tAvo walls at Siloam is also 
mentioned (Is 22®* Neh 3^^). But perhaps the 
greatest instance - yet known- of the magnitude 
of the Avaterworks of the past in the valley of 


Hinnom is the remarkable aqueduct cut in the 
rock running down the Wady en-Ndr heloAv the 
Bir Eyi'ib, discoA^ered and cleared out in 1868 for 
seA^eral hundred yards, and serAung for no appai ent 
purpose. This seems probably the aqueduct to 
carry off ‘the brook that overfioAA’ed through the 
midst of the land,’ for ‘ Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much Avater ? ’ (2 Ch 32-*). 

Literature. — Rosenmuller, BihlUch. Geogr. ii. 156, 164; 
Robinson, BRP ; Stanlev, SP \ Barclay, Citij of the Great 
King ; Riehm, B WB ; Tobler, Topog, ; Baedeker-Socm, Pal • 
Ilecuv. oJJerus. ; Williams, Holy City ; SWP. 
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HIP. — The only occurrence of this Avord in AV 
is in the proverbial expression Jg 15® ‘ And he 
smote them hip and thigh pic?) Avith a grea' 

slaughter.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘ leg upon thigh,’ but 
the origin of the phrase is quite unknown. The 
j)lirase ‘ hip and thigh ’ comes from the Gen. Bible, 
Avhich offers in the niarg. ‘ horsemen and footmen, 
the suggestion of Targ.; but that does not explain 
the expression. Nor is Kimehi’s ‘ heels over 
head,’ in reference to their flight, more likely or 
more lucid. Others suppose the meaning to be that 
they Avere cut in pieces, and limb piled on limb in 
bloody confusion. We may compare ‘ catch one or 
have one on the hip,^ supposed to belong to the 
language of Avrestling, and found in Sliaks. and 
elsewhere, as Merch. of Venice, I. iii. 47 — 

* If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I mil feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.* 

RV introduces ‘ hip ’ into Gn 32®-^**’ ‘ the sineAV 
of the hip,’ for AY ‘the sinew Avhich shrank. 
See Sinew. J. Hastings. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.— See Behemoth. 

HIRAH (nynj. — The Adullamite Avdth Avhom 
Judah, according to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears 
to have entered into a kind of partnership m the 
matter of flocks (see Dillm. ad loc,). In he 

is called the ‘friend’ (n) of Judah. Instead of 
the LXX must have read ‘his shepherd,’ 
for in both these verses it has •jroifE}v, This reading 
is followed also by Vulg. [pastor, opilio) and Luther 
[Hirte], but there can be little doubt that it is 
AATong. From v.^ it is evident that Hirah’s relation 
to Judah AA^as an independent one, even if Judah 
Avas the more important man of the tAvo. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, 
it Avas by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that 
Judah sent the promised kid to the supposed 
kMeshah, Gn 38-°^* J. A. Selbie. 

HIRAM (cyn ; Xetpag). — Some confusion exists as 
to the actual form of the name. In the books of 
Samuel and Kings the form given above is that 
Avhich is usually adopted ; hut in 1 K 5^®* ‘® [Heb. 
24. 'J40 Hirom (Dn'n) occurs, Avhile the Chronicler 
adheres to the form Huram {□'I'n ; in 1 Ch 14^ 
Kethlhh cTn). The LXX invariably gives Xeipd/x ; 
Josephus E^pwgo? (r. Apion. i. 17, 18) and Etpag.os 
{Ant. vm. ii. 6, etc.). The name further appears as 
hipoopos (Herodotus, Aui. 98; Syncellus, p. 343 ff.) 
and 'Eodpojv (Eupolemon cited by Eusebius, Bj'cep. 
Evang. ix. 33, 34). The name is undoubtedly 
Phoenician, and is equivalent to Ahiram Nu 

26^) = ‘ brother of the exalted one ’ ;* cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge zxir Sennit. Beligionsgeschiehte, p. 156 (hut 
see Gray, Reh. Prop. Nam^, 75 ft'., upon Avhose 
theory the meaning is ‘ brother is exalted ’). Ac- 
cording to Movers (Sie Phonizier, i. p. 505 f. ), Hiram 
or Huram is the name of a deity =‘ the coiled or 

* Names of this tjrpe are especially common in Phoenician ; 
cf, Abibaal, Abiram. Similar instances of the dropping of the 
initial n occur in Hebrew (Hiel, 1 K 163^ for and 

in Phoenician (n3*?Dn, ‘ brother -of Milk,* ‘of-Milkafh* 

n3^>i3irT=*inster of Milkath*). 
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twisted one’ ; but this derivation is very improb- 
able. 

1. King of Tyre, ftnd contemporary with David 
and Solomon. According to 2 S Ch 14b H. 
sent an embassy to David after the conquest of 
Jeiusalem, and provided him witli artisans and 
materials for the building of his palace. On the 
accession of Solomon messengers were again sent 
to the Israelite court, doubtless to offer congratula- 
tions to the new king (1 K 6^^'). A treaty was 
concluded between the tAvo kingdoms, in accord- 
ance Avith Avhich H. supplied cedar trees and fir trees 
from Lebanon, together Avith skilled workmen for 
the building of the temple. In return, Solomon 
paid a yearly tribute of 20,000 cors of Avheat 
and 20,000 baths of pure oil (after the reading of 
LXX, 2 Ch and Josephus; the HebreAV gives ‘20 
cors of oil,’ 1 K At the end of the tAventy 

years ‘ Avlierein Solomon had built the tAvo houses, 
the house of the Lord and the king’s house,’ he 
presented Hiram Avith tAventy cities in the land of 
(xalilee. The gift, hoAvever, failed to please the 
Phoenician king,* though in return he made Solo- 
mon a present of 120 talents of gold (1 K 
The friendly relations hetAveen the tAA^o monarchs 
Avere furtlier strengthened by their combined trad- 
ing operations : for ‘ the king (Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with tlie navy of Hiram : 
once every three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks ’ (1 K 10‘^'-^, 2 Ch 9“^). In addition to this, Ave 
are expressly told that the sailors of Solomon’s 
merchant vessels trading hetAveen Ezion-geber (.at 
the top of the Gulf of Aka bah) and Ophir AA^ere 
accompanied by Hiram’s servants, ‘ shipmen that 
liad knowledge of tlie sea’ (1 K ^ Ch 
and were Avell acquainted with the route to Ophir 
(1 K lO'b. 

In the Chronicler’s account of Solomon’s dealings 
with Hiram (2 Ch 2'^^*) the yearly tribute paid by the 
former is incre.ased to ‘ 20,000 measures of beaten 
Avbeat, and 20,000 measures of barley, and 20,000 
baths of Avine, and 20,000 baths ot oil,’ and is 
applied to the maintenance of the Tyrian AA^ork- 
people. 

This statement seems due to some confusion on 
the pai^t of the Chronicler: probably a ceitain 
quantity of Avheat and pure oil was supplied to 
the Phoenician court, and a similar contribution of 
barley, Avine, and oil handed over to ‘ the hewers 
that cut timber.’ The Book of Kings only men- 
tions the former payment, Avhich the Chronicler 
incorrectly combines Avith a second statement 
(apparently obtained from another source) relating 
to the workpeople only. A more striking dis- 
crepancy between the two accounts occurs .at 
2 Ch 8^* where the Chronicler, who ignores the 
present of gold made by Hiram to Solomon (1 K 
9’^), refers to the cities of Galilee as if they had 
been presented to Solomon by Hiram. The omis- 
sion, as well as the contradiction of the statement 
of 1 K ‘91^^*, is probtibly dtie' to the desire of the 
Chronicler to bring the liistory more into con- 
formity Avith the AueAvs of his own age. According 
to the later conception it would he as improbable 
that Solomon, with his fabulous riches, should 
receive gold from Hiram, as that he should pre- 
sent Israelite cities to a foreign monarch. 

A more serious difficulty, hoAvever, confronts us 
when we compare the biblical narrative Avith the 

♦ 1 K 9^3 ‘ and he called them the land of Cabul. Cabul is 
usually taken as = ‘ worth nothin^.’ It is more probable that 
the LXX represents the truer reading-, viz * land of Galilee * 
supposing him to have connected the word with "pri 
‘ dung.’ See Klostermann in Joe.). Buhl ( 6 ? p. 221), however, 
considers that the territory lay somewhere near the town of 
that name (Jos 1927 ) in N. Galilee : in this case the LXX optev is 
treated«as aymistranslation^^ ^13^, 
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information supplied by Jo&ephus from the Tyrian 
historians, Menander and Dius {Ant. Vlir, ii. 6-9, 
V. 3 ; c. Apion. i. 17, 18). According to the latter, 
Hirarn Avas the son of Abibaal, and died at the age 
of 53 after a glorious reign of 34 years. Noav, Ave 
have alieady seen that the building of David’s 
palace followed immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem (2 S 5^^), i.e. in the seventh year of 
Da\dd’s reign. It is further stated (1 K that 
Hiram Avas still alive in the tAA’entieth year of 
Solomon’s reign, so th.at, according to the bihiical 
narratiA'e, the total length of his reign must have 
exceeded 50 years. The disagreement between the 
two accounts is made ev’en clearer by the state- 
ment of Josephus (A vill. hi. 1), that the building 
of the temple began in the 11th year of Hiiam. 
For the temple AA'as begun in the 4th year of 
Solomon (1 K 6^), so that Hiram and David could 
have reigned only 8 years contemporaneously. It 
has been conjectured by EAvald [Gesch. iii. p. 307) 
and Bertheau (on 2 Ch 2^) that the Hiram of 
David’s reign AA^as the grandfather of Solomon’s 
contemporary. Thenms, on the other hand (on 
2 S 5^^, 1 K o^), supijoses that Abibaal was merely 
an honorary title, and that both father and son 
Avere called Hiram. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that the Books of Samuel axe not 
chronologically arranged, and that David’s palace 
AA'.as not actually built until the end of liis reign 
(IMov'ers, Dk Phonizler^ ii. 1, p. 148 f. ; see Samuel, 
Books of). 

Josephus further recounts [Ant. VIII. v. 3 ; c. 
Apion. i. 17, 18), on the authority of Menander 
and Dius, that Solomon and Hiram engaged in 
a contest wdth riddles, in Avhich the former Avas 
fin.ally overcome by a yonng Tyrian named Abde- 
mou. In another passage [Ant. VIII. ii. 6-7) he 
sets forth the letters Avhicli passed betAveen the 
tAvo kings on the subject of the building of the 
temple, and asserts that copies Avere preserA-ed, 
not only in JeAAUsli hooks, but in the Tyrian state- 
records (cf. 2 Ch 2^b* 9.11 probability, these 

letters are to be ascribed to Josephus himself ; 
they are given at greater length by Enpolenion 
(Eusebius, Preep. Eoanq. ix. 33, 34), and are men- 
tioned by Alexander Polyhistor (Clem. Alex. Stro^n. 
i. 21). According to Clem. Alex. [loc. cit.) and 
Tatian {Or. c. Gi^cecos, § 37), Solomon married the 
daughter of Hiram (cf. 1 K 11-* Avhere Zidonians 
are hientioned among Solomon’s AAlves). 

Among the more important events of the glori- 
ous reign, of Hiram may be mentioned (I) the 
campaign against the inhabitants of Cyprus, who 
had refused to pay the customary tribute ; (2) the 
fortification of the island of Tyre ; (3) the erection 
of new temples to Hercules and Astarte. H. 
further restored many old sanctuaries and enriched 
one of the chief temples (that of Zeus-Baalsamin) 
with numerous golden ornaments, in particular 
AAuth a golden pillar (mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 
44). See Moyers, Die Phonizier, II. i. 141 f. 

2* The artificer procured by king Solomon from 
Tyre for the purpose of casting the various vessels 
and ornaments of brass for the temple (1 K 7^^*) : 

! acc. to 2 Ch 2^-^, he was also ‘ skilful to Avork in gold 
and in silver ... in iron, in stone, and in timber, 
in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crim- 
son.’ The more important of his AA'orks AA^ere the 
tAA'o pillars of brass, the molten sea and the tAvelve 
oxen, the ten bases and the ten lavers, all of brass, 
besides the vessels of brass required for the temple 
service. According to 1 K 7 his mother Avas a 
widoAV AAmman of the tribe of Nap li tali, and bis 
father a Tyrian brassworker. The Chronicler, 
however, describes him as ‘ Huram AM* ('3k o-pn ; 

* The word ‘ AM ’ ('3^ ‘ ray father ’) is usually taken (Rer- 
theau on 2 Ch 2^3) iiL the sehse of ‘master,’ a title of respect 
and distinction ; cf. Gn 420-22 458 etc. 
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41s the soa of a woman of the daughters i 

of Dan’ (2 Ch As Giesebreclit has shown 

{ZATW^ 1881, p. 2391, but see Cheyne in Exposi- 
tory Times^ June 1898, p. 471^), it is probable that 
the Chronicler has here preserved the truer account ; 
the latter portion of the name was omitted as 
unintelligible by the author of Kings (cf. DXX to 
2 Ch 2^-^ TOP Trarepa ^ou, iralda fiov). He further 
suggests that the dislike felt by the editor of Kings 
to the idea of the temple being built by a half- 
Phoenician, caused him to insert the words ‘a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali’(''^;’'3j 
the alteration of H ( ‘ daughters of Dan ’) 

into (‘of the tribe of Xaphtali’) being 

the more permissible, since Dan lay in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali. Josephus {Ant, YIII. hi. 4) 
describes him as of the tribe of Naphtali on his 
mother’s side, his father being Ur of the stock of 
Israel (cf. on this later tradition Ed. Konig in 
Expos, llmes^ May 1898, p. 346*^). 

J. F. STENNING. 

HIRE, HIRELING.— Ilh-e in AY is equivalent 
always to mod. imges. Thus Gn 31^ ‘The ring- 
straked shall be thy hire ’ ; Is 23^8 4 ^nd her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
Loed’ (Del. ‘her gain and her wages become 
holy unto J^'’); Mic 3^^ ‘The heads thereof judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire’ ; Lk 10' ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
Tindale has the word very much as in the mod. 
use in Mk 12^ ‘ And let yt out to hyre unto hus- 
bandmen.’ The plu. ‘hires,’ now obsolete, occurs 
once in AY, Mic I” ‘ All the hires thereof shall be 
burned with fire.’ So Wyc. (1388) in Lv 25®^ Ezk 
16^®, and ( 1380) Ro ‘ Treuli the hyris of syniie, 
deeth ’ (1388, ‘ For the wagis of synne is deth ’). 

A hireling is a hired servant (for which see 
Family, vol. i. p. 849^), and properly carries 
no suggestion of unfaithfulness. Thus Tindale, 
TYor^s, i. 146, ‘Hereby mayest thou not under- 
stand that we obtain the favour of God, and the 
inheritance of life, through the merits of good 
works, as hirelings do their wages.’ So Rhem. has 
‘hireling’ in Lk where all the other YSS 

have ‘hired servant.’ And cf. Sir 720 ‘Whereas 
thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil, 
nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.’ But through Christ’s use of the word in 
Jn 10^2 13 it has come to express not only one who 
has no interest in his work, hut even one who is 
unfaithful in the doing of it. Gosson {Schoole of 
Abitse, Arber’s ed. p. 25) says, ‘Poetrie and pyping 
have allwaies hene so united togither, that til the 
time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets hyer- 
lings ; hut marke I pray you, how they are nowe 
both abused.’ The word ‘hireling’ is now as 
greatly abused as either, being carried quite be- 
yond our Lord’s meaning and intention. Shaks. 
does not use the word ; but Milton (PL iv. 193) 
gives us — 

‘ So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s foId,‘ 

So since into his church lewd hirelings climb.’ 

Then South, Sermons, iv. No. 6 — ‘If we consider 
even Judas himself, it was not his carrying the 
hag, while he followed his master, hut his follow- 
ing his master only that he might carry the bag, 
which made him a thief and an hireling.’ Finally, 
Cowper, Truth— 

*“ But with averted eyes th’ omniscient Jndge 
Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HIS. — ^Under an impression, probably, that the 
’s of the poss. case was a shortened form of his 
(though it is really the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive ending -es), this adj. was employed 
throughout a long period to indicate possession. 
It probably arose from, a d^ire to ayoid Siding s 
to a word which already had that sound, perhaps 
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, more than once. Hence it is generally found aftei 
words ending in 5, and especially after proper 
names. Thus Ridley, Bi^efe Declaration (Moule’s 
ed.), p. 119, ‘ Innocentius his fantastical invention ’ ; 
and p. 140, ‘Duns his fantastical imagination’; 
Knox, Hist. p. 101, ‘ Secondarily, said he, I 
greatly doubt whether James his commandment 
or Pauls obedience, proceeded of the holy Ghost’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre^ I. 3 (p. 4), ‘But his Holinesse 
his converting facultie worketh the strongest at 
the greatest distance.’ It is freely employed, how- 
ever, where there is no need to avoid repeating s. 
Thus Cranmer, Works (Parker Soc.), i. 2, ‘And 
where he had reasons for the King his party, that 
he was moved of God his law, which doth straitly 
forbid and that with many great threats, that no 
I man shall marry his brother his wife.’ And, on 
! the other hand, old writers had not so nice an ear 
I as we ourselves in the matter of multiplying 
sibilants. We find in Cranmer, i. 18, ‘the 

King’s Grace’s most honourable Council,’ and p. 
151, ‘the King’s Highness’s realm’ and in Hall 
{Works, ii. 190) even ‘^Ve are Moseses disciples.’ 
The idiom indeed was left after a time to the 
caprice or taste of the writer. Tindale gives us in 
Mt 22^2 ‘I am Abrahams God, and Ysaacks God, 
and the God of Jacob.’ 

In AY 1611 his was used for the poss. case in 
1 K 151^ ‘Asa his heart was perfect with the LORD 
all his dayes,’ and in Est 3^ ‘ to see whether Mor- 
decai his matters would stand.’ In l'^62 these 
were changed into the usual form with ’s. But in 
the heading of Dt 10 ‘Moses his suit’ remains, 
and even ‘ Sarai her name ’ in Gn 17 heading^ and the 
foil, examples of his are still found in the A poor., 
1 Es 1 Pleading 23) S'* 8, To 1 heading^ 

Three heading 2 Mac 1^’’’ 438 T2 ^ ; and in the Trans- 
lators’ Preface we find, ‘Doth not their Paris 
edition differ from the Lovaine, and Hortensius 
his from them both,’ and ‘We might be taxed 
peradventure with S. James his words,’ 

For his = its, see Its. J. Hastings. 

HITHERTO was formerly an adv. of space as 
well as of time, as in Shaks. Z Henry IV. III. 
L 74 — 

* England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east, is to my part assigned.’ 

So in AY, Job ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, hut 
no further*’ (ns-i;:); 2 S 7i8=l Ch 17i6 ‘ Who am I, 

0 Lord God, and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto?’ (a'-’n-ri, RY ‘thus 
f ar ’ ) . Even when the ref. is to time, ‘ hitherto ’ was 
used in a sense that is now unfamiliar, expressing 
not only what has been up till now, but what is 
still going on. In Jn 1624 ‘ Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in my name,’ the meaning is that 
that which is true up till now is no longer to be so. 
But in Jn ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and 

1 work,’ though the Gr. {^tas &ptl) is the same, the 
meaning is that the work still goes on (RY ‘ even 
until now’). Cf. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 14’’ 
‘ Quhat is the trew sence of the same hukis is ye 
consent and authorite of our mother the haly 
kirk, fra the Apostils tyme hitherto ’ ; and Udal, 
Erasmus Paraphrase, ii. fol. 279*^ ‘ He is as yet 
hitherto alyve, that the hater wisheth evill unto, 
and yet he him selfe is al ready dead. That mans 
life is safe: and this hath lost everlasting lyfe, 
being his owne mnrtherour.’ J. Hastings. 

**HITTITES (’^n HUti, pi. HiUim,^ Xerrarot).— 
In Jos 14^ the country between tbe Lebanon and 
the Euphrates is described as ‘the land of the 

* Of. Lk ‘‘Simon’s wife’s mother.’ 

t The proper name nn ^eth (Gn 10^5 23*) may be an assimi- 
lation to the Bab. mme Khattiwhich'we find in contract-tablets 
• of the age of Abraham. 
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Hittites,’ which is more closely defined in Jg as 
to the north of Palestine. In 2 S 24® the unin- 
telligible and corrupt ‘ Tahtim-hodshi ’ must he 
corrected into ‘the Hittites of Kadesh,’ according 
to a corrected reading of the LXX (Luc. els yijv 
XerrielfM Ka5??s), SO that the power ot David ex- 
tended northward as far as Kadesh on the Orontes 
close to the lake of Homs. Solomon imported 
horses from ‘ the kings of the Hittites,’ as well as 
from the kings of Aram, from Egypt, or perhaps 
a northern Mizir, and (according to a suggestion 
of Er. Lenormant) from Kue on the Gulf of 
Antioch, the price of a horse being 150 shekels of 
silver (about £25, 1 K These northern 

‘kings of the Hittites’ were supposed by the 
Syrians of Damascus, when they were besieging 
Samaria at a later date, to have been ‘hired’ 
against them by the king of Israel (2 K 7®). 

Besides the northern Hittites, other Hittites, or 
‘sons of Heth,’ are mentioned in the OT as in- 
habiting the south of Palestine. Abraham found 
them at Hebron (Gn 23 ^ 25i®); in Nu 13-® the 
Hittites are named along with the Jebusites and 
Amorites as dwelling in the mountains of Canaan ; 
and Ezk (16^) declares that the father of Jems, 
was an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite. These 
southern Hittites are probably alone meant in Gn 
IQi®, though, as the Hamath ites are also included 
among the children of Canaan, it is possible that 
the northern Hittites may be referred to as well. 

‘ Uriah the Hittite’ (2 S 12) may have belonged to 
the Hittites of the south, like the two Hittite 
wives of Esau (Gn 26^^ 36^ ; cf. 27-*®). 

On the Egyp. monuments the Khata or Hittites 
are first mentioned in the Annals of Thotlimes iir. 
of the 18th dynasty (b.c. 1503-1449). In b.c. 1470 
the Pharaoh marched to the banks of the Euphrates 
and received the tribute of the land of the Hittites, 
‘the Greater,’ consisting of 8 rings of silver 400 lb. 
in weight, and ‘ a great piece of crystal,’ In b.c. 
1463 tribute was again sent from ‘ the king of the 
Greater Hittite land.’ Thothmes IV., the grand- 
son of Thothmes III., repulsed an attack made by 
the Hittites upon Tunip (now Tennib) in N. Syria, 
and his two successors, Amendphis (Amen-hotep) 
111. and IV., as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, were constantly called on to oppose the 
Hittite ‘king,’ who led his forces through the 
passes of the Taurus into the Egyp. province of N. 
Syria, or intrigued with disaffected Canaanites in 
Palestine. We hear, finally, of Eta-gama, the 
native governor of Kadesh on the Orontes, joining 
with the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitanni or Aram-naharaim against the Egyptians. 

The decay of the Egyp. power in Syria enabled 
the Hittites to establish themselves, not only at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, but also in the 
Amorite city of Kadesh on the Orontes, near the 
lake of Homs. Setil., the second king of the 
19th dynasty, claims to have overthrown them. 
They were ruled at the time by Mutal, the son of 
Mul-sar, who had been murdered, and who was 
the son of Saplil. Kamses ll., the successor of 
Seti, continued the war. In the 5th year of the 
Pharaoh’s reign (b.c. 1343), Ramses, while besieging 
Kadesh, saved himself from a Hittite ambuscade 
only by performing prodigies of valour, which 
formed the subject of a sort of epic on the part of 
the court -poet Pentaiir. In the 21st year of 
Ramses (b.c. 1327) a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
was made between him and ‘ the great king of the 
Hittites,’ Khata-sar, who had succeeded his brother 
Mutal, which put an end to the war. Among other 
stipulations it was agreed that all political refugees 
on either side should he pardoned. The observance 
of the treaty was placed tinder the proteetiem of 
the Hittite and Egyptian deities, and the Hittite 
text of it was engraved on a silver plate, on which 


was an image of the god Sutekh embracing the 
Hittite king. The plate was brought to Egj’pt by 
the Hittite ambassador Tar-Tiseb. The treaty 
was faithfully kept, being cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of the Hittite king to 
Ramses, and Kadesh continued to mark " the 
southern limit of Hittite rule. 

In the Aramsean districts south of the Taurus 
the Hittites do not seem to have been more than 
a conquering caste, and their power was broken 
by the invasion of the hordes from the islands and 
coasts of the Greek seas, who poured through Syria 
and the land of the Amorites into Egypt in the 
reign of Ramses iii. of the 20th dynasty. When 
the Assyr. monuments, in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (b.c. 1100), first begin to refer to the 
Khatta (also written Khate) , in place of a single 
Hittite king who is able to summon allies from 
the distant regions of Asia Minor, we find a 
number of separate Hittite states- Of these 
Carchemish seems to have been the 'wealthiest and 
most important. The Assyrians penetrated into 
Kummukh (Commag^ne), and compelled Sadi- 
Tesub (or Sadi-Anteru), son of Khattu-sar, the 
Hittite king, to become tributary. The name of 
Khattu-sar is plainly the same as that of the 
opponent of Ramses ll. '1 

In B.c. 880 Assur-nazir-pal, the iissyr. king, 
received tribute from Sangara of Carchemish, and 
forced his way over the fords of the Euphrates to 
the west. His successor. Shalmaneser II. (b.c. 854), 
defeated a league of Hittites and Aramaeans from 
Kummuldi and the adjoining countries, of which 
Sangara was the head, llie Assyrians had already 
extended the name of ‘ Hittite ’ from the Hittites 
proper to all the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
and we find Shalmaneser ii. including even the 
kings of Israel, of Ammon, and of the Arabs, among 
the ‘Hittite’ princes. Just as the Babylonians 
had given the name of ‘Amorites’ to all the 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, the ‘ Amorites’ 
having been the dominant people of the west when 
the Babylonians first became acquainted 'with it, 
so the fact that the Hittites were the first and 
most powerful of the antagonists whom the 
Assyrians encountered in their Syrian campaigns, 
caused the name of ‘Hittite’ in the Assyr. period 
to he applied to all the nations west of the 
Euphrates. The capture of Carchemish by Sargon 
in B.c, 717, and the death of its last king, Pisiris, 
broke up the Hittite power in northern Syria, 
and threw the trade of W. Asia into Assyr. hands. 

The Hittites under the name of Khate are 
, mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
! Armenia or Ararat. In the 9th cent. b.c. 
Meniias, king of Biainas or Van, defeated the 
Hittite king Sada-halis, and sacked the towns of 
Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas. His son and succes- 
sor, Argistis I., continued the war and conquered 
the Hittite city of Milid (the modern Malatiyeh). 
The ‘land of the Hittites’ of the Vannie inscrip- 
tions extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from Palu in the east to Malatiyeh in the west. 

A study of the Hittite proper names preserved 
in the Egyp. and cuneiform texts goes to show 
that they all belonged to the same family of 
speech, and that they can be traced far to the 
westward in Asia Minor. Thus the names of the 
Hittite princes, Saplil, Mutal, and Khata-sar, 
mentioned by the Egyptians, reappear in those of 
Sapalulvi, Miitallu, and Khattu-sar, who, accord- 
ing to the Assyr. monuments, were kings of 
Gurgum (in the neighbourhood of Zinjexli, N. of 
the Gulf of Antioch) and of Kummukh or Com- 
mag^ne, while Mutallu is the Motalos of certain Or. 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. It is further clear from 
the 'Tel el-Amarna tablets that the Hittites were 
of Cappadocian origin, that they had poured down 
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from the fastnesses of the Taurus and had occupied 
the Aramaean cities and fertile fields of northern 
Syria. We may further gather from the Egyp. 
records that in the 14th and Idth cent. b.c. they 
had not only established themselves so far to the 
south as Kadesh on the Orontes, but had founded 
a military empire, wliich enabled the king of 
Kadesh to summon allies and vassals from Asia 
Minor. 

The Hittites, as represented on the Egyp. 
monuments, were an ugly race, with yellow 
skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads, 
and protrusive upper Jaws. The type is still pre- 
served among some of the Cappadocian peasantry, 
especially S.W. of Kigdeh in the neiglibourlioud 
of the ancient Tyana. They wore boots with 
upturned ends, originally intended tor use among 
the snows of the Taurus mountains ; but they be- 
came so characteristic a national dress that at the 
llamessexim in Thebes even the Hittites of Kadesh, 
on the warm plains of Syria, are depicted as 
wearing them. Over a tunic they also wore a long 
robe, which was allowed to fall open on one side 
in vralking, and they seem to have gathered the 
hair at the back of the head into a sort of pigtail. 

A curious class of monuments has been discovered 
of late years in Asia Minor and northern Syria, on 
which all these characteristics are reproduced. The 
monuments consist of bas-reliefs in a peculiar style 
of art, and of inscriptions in an equally peculiar 
hieroglyphic s^^stem of writing. Both the sculp- 
tures and the inscriptions exhibit heads and figures 
with exactly the same features, the same pigtails, 
costume, and snow-shoes as those which the Egyp. 
artists assigned to the Hittites. As we learn from 
the Egyp, records that the Hittites had a script of 
their own, as. moreover, the monuments referred 
to are found in the region over tvhich the Hittite 
power extended according to the Egyp. and Assyr. 
texts, while there is no other known power to 
which they can he ascribed, the conclusion is 
obvious that they must be the monuments of the 
people called Hittites by the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Armenians. A reminiscence of 
their empire is probably preserved in a passage of 
Solinus (ch. xlL p. 19o, ed. Mommsen). 

Hittite art was based on that of early Babylonia, 
though some of the later monuments of it are 
modelled on the Assyr. art of the 9th and 8th 
cent. B.c. But, though based on Babylonian art, 
the elements which had been borrowed were pro- 
foundly modified, and a new and remarkable style 
of art was thus developed. The Hittites seem to 
have had a special fancy for combining parts of 
different animals into strangely composite and 
sometimes grotesque forms. It was through the 
Hittites that the winged horse made its way into 
Europe, like the two-headed eagle, originally 
derived, it would seem, from the heraldic symbol 
of the ancient Bab. city of Lagas (Telloh), but in 
later days adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
borrowed from them by the Crusaders. 

Hittite sculptures and inscriptions can he traced 
as far south m Syria as Hamah (Hamath), and as 
far westward in Asia Minor as Lydia. In the 
pass of Kara-bel, near the site of Sardis, are the 
figures of two Hittite wapriors, one of them 
accompanied by Hittite hieroglyphs, and supposed ■ 
by Herodotus (rr. 106) to be memorials of Egyp. | 
conquest, while other Hittite hieroglyphs have 
been found at the side of the so-called ‘ Weeping 
NiobS ’ on Mount Sipylus. Erom the fact that 
the figures in the pass are those of warriors, and 
that in such of the inscriptions as are le^ble, 
including one discovered by Ramsay in Bhrygia, 
the characters which denote the grammatical 
affixes are always the same, we may infer that ' 
the Hittite monuments, both of Syria and of Asia I 
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Minor, all belong to one people, and that the more 
distant of them imply conquest on the part of a 
great military power rather than artistic influence. 
The influence of Hittite art, which can he traced 
into prehistoric Greece, is of a different character. 

There is a bilingual inscription, in cuneiform 
and Hittite characters, on tlie silver ‘boss’ of 
I Tarkondgmos, but it has proved insufficient to 
I furnish a key to the interpretation of the inscrip- 
; tions. A brilliant attempt has been made, indeed, 
hy Jensen (ZD 1894,pp. 2o5ff.,429ff.), of which 
Hilprecht speaks very highly (Eec. Bes. in Bible 
Lands, p. 178, ^ correct in its principal results ’ ; cf. 
Bab. Exped. of Bennsyl. i. 13, ‘ Jensen has forced 
the Hittite sphinx to surrender her long guarded 
secret’). The present writer cannot assent to 
Hilprecht’s verdict. All we can gather with 
ceitainty is that the hieroglyphs are partly ideo- 
graphic, partly phonetic ; that some of them are 
determinatives ; that the lines read alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right ; and 
that the grammatical relations are marked by 
affixes. Most of the inscriptions are in relief. The 
proper names of genuine Hittite origin found in 
the Egj^p. and Assyr. texts are non-Semitic, and 
a comparison of them goes to show that the nom. 
sing, of the noun was characterized by the suffix -s. 
As the Hittites ruled over an Aramaic population 
in K. Syria, we naturally find Aramaean by the side 
of Hittite names. The Hittite hieroglyphs were 
of native origin, and may have been selected frcim 
an older pictorial system of writing, once used in 
Asia Minor, of which certain characters on two 
seals discovered at Yuzghat, on the one side, and 
the Cretan pictographs recently brought to light 
by Evans, on the other side, may be further relics. 

The primitive home of the Hittite race was 
probably Cappadocia. Here, at any rate, in the 
ruins of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, to the east of the 
Halys, are the remains of two of their most im- 
portant cities. Boghaz Keui seems to have been 
a centre of religious worship, and the figures of 
numerous deities are carved in relief upon its rocks. 
The mural crown worn by some of the goddesses 
passed westward into Greek art. Ramsay {Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I. pp. xiii-xv, 1895) 
has pointed out that the ancient high-roads which 
intersected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria 
met at Boghaz Keui, indicating that here was 
the centre ot an empire which once extended from 
Kadesh on the Orontes to the shores of the iEgean. 

The relation between the Hittites of K. Syria 
and the Hittites of Genesis and Ezekiel who lived 
in S. Palestine is uncertain. We may infer, how- 
ever, from the identity of name, that in the view 
of the biblical writers the two populations were 
connected in race. This is supported by the fact 
that, according to the Egyp. monuments, the 
Hittites and Amorites were interlocked in the 
north, Just as they were, according to the OT, in 
the south. It is further verified by the expression, 
‘the land of the Hittites, the Greater,’ used by 
Thothmes HI., which implies that there was 
another lesser Hittite-land, as well as by a bas- 
relief at Karnak in which the people of Ashkelon 
are represented with characteristically Hittite 
features. This shows that a fragment of the 
Hittite race must have been settled in the south of 
Palestine (but see Gray, Expos, May, 1898, p. 3401). 

liTTEEATCTRis — Savce, The Monuments of the Hittites In 
TSBA,\m, The muites, ISSS. The Maces of the OT, 1S91 ; W. 
Writrlit, The Empire of the I/iitiies, 1884 ; Pem>t and Chipiez, 
I/isioire de PArt dans VAntiquiie^ vol. iv. (1887) ; L. de Lant- 
shteere. Me la Mace et de la Langne des Hittites, 1892 ; Bel, 
Parodies, 269 ff.; Schrader, KAT^mn.', Meyer, Oesch. i. 
218 f., ZA WT i. 125 ff.; Stade, Gesch. i. 148 ; Budde, Urgesch. 
846 ff. ; Jensen, Ilittit. u. Armen,, 1898 ; Gender, Hittites, lS9a 
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’•rn ; Eua?oi). — The name of one of the petty tribes 
inhabiting Canaan, who were dispossessed by the 
Israelites, To judge from the passages which 
localize them most definitely, their home was in 
Central Palestine ; in Jos 9^ (JE) and (D^) the 
inhabitants of Gibeon, about 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and (it seems to be implied in 9^") of 
certain neighbouring cities, are called Hivites ; in 
Gn 34*-^ (P ; or [Corn.] E) the term is applied to 
llamor, father of Sheehem (who is here represented 
as an individual),* likewise a city in Central Pales- 
tine (Gn 33^®, Jg 9 etc.), 30 miles' N. of Jerusalem ; 

2 S 24"^ is ambiguous ; but the statement that Joab 
passed from Zidon, through ‘ all the cities of the 
Hivites’ to Beersheba, in the S. of Judah, is evi- 
dently quite consistent with the same locality. 
The expression, ‘ all the cities of the Hivites,’ in 
this passage is, however, peculiar, and would seem 
to point to a somewhat considerable group of 
cities, still inhabited by Hivites, sjidL possibly even 
further to the N. than Sheehem. But if such 
existed, we do not know more about them ; and it 
is remarkable that in the accounts in Jos 16‘^ 
1 ' 712 -la. 14-18^ Jg 1 of the districts which the Israelites 
failed to conquer, there is no mention of Hivites. 
The other notices of the Hivites are ( 1 ) in the 
rhetorical lists of nations expelled by the Israelites 
(JE, D, D*^), Ex3«-in3"23-^’'-28 33’'^ 34ii, Dt7i20i7, 
Jos 310 91 Ilf 128 2411 , Jg 3b 1 K 9*-^^^ ( =2 Ch 8^), from 
which nothing definite can be inferred respecting 
the place of their abode (unless their being men- 
tioned usually before the Jebusites [of Jerusalem] 
may be taken as an indication that they were 
pictured as having lived near them) ; and (2) in 
Gn 10^^ ( = 1 Ch P®), where, in accordance with the 
custom of Hebrew genealogists of representing the 
peoples inhabiting a country as the ‘ sons ’ of its 
eponymous ancestor, they are included among 
other tribes ‘ begotten ’ by Canaan, f 

We do not possess the’ necessary data for deter- 
mining with any confidence the character or racial 
affinities of the Hivites (see speculations in Ewald, 
Hist, i. 237 ; Sayce, Races of the OT, 119 f.). They 
w^ere the actors in the ruse by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves against the Israelite in- 
vaders ; and if the isolated notice in Gn 34^ is to 
be depended upon, the people of Sheehem, who 
take part against the Israelites in the graphic 
narrative of Jg 9, may have been Hivite (though 
they are not so termed in the narrative itself). 
Sheehem and Gibeon are elsewhere (Gn 4S‘^ E ; 
2 S 21^) spoken of as ‘ Amorite ’ ; but, in view of the 
manner inMffiich the term ‘Amorite’ is employed 
(above, vol. i. p. 84 ; Driver, Deut. pp. 10-12), it is 
doubtful whether this fact authorizes the definite 
conclusion that the Hivites were racially ‘Amorite.’ 

In Gn 36^ ‘ Zibeon the Hivite ’ is almost certainly 
an error for ‘ Zibeon the Horite ’ (see vv.2<>* : in 

Jos 11® read with LXX, and in agreement with the 
known home of the Hittites in the N., ‘the Hittite 
under Hermon’ in v.’^, with ‘the Hivite^ for ‘the 
Hittite' in v.^ ; and similarly in Jg 3® ‘the Hittites 
(for ‘the Hivites') that dwelt in Mount Lebanon.’ 
It has been conjectured that 'in is connected with 
Arab. hiwa\ ‘ a circle of tents’ (cf. Havvoth-Jair), 
and means properly ‘ tent-dweller,’ ‘ villager ’ (Ges. 
‘paganus’); but it is extremely uncertain if this 
is really the case (cf. Moore on Jg 3®). 

S. R. Driver. 

HIZKI ('pm, possibly shortened from in-pin, ‘J" 
strengthened’). — A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8^^^, AV 
Hezeki. See Genealogy. 

* In 33^9 ‘ the children of Hamor, the father of ShecHein,’ 
Sheehem is clearly the place (father = founder, as 1 Ch 250 5i 
etc.) ; cf. Jg 928 ‘ the men of Hamor, the father of Sheehem.’ 

t ‘ ilivite’ is read also by LXX, followed by Lagarde, Oheyne, 
Orelli, Duhm, and others, in Is 170 (‘ like the deserted places of 
the Hivites and the Ainorites, which they deserted before the 
children of Israel*). 


HIZKI AH (AV Hezekiah). — A son of Xeariah, a 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3-®. 

HO. — The oft-occun'ing interjection 'i.t, which is 
more sympathetic — has more of yi'ace in it — than 
'IK Woe !, IS ‘ Ho ! ’ in Is 55^ and Zee ; to 
which RV adds Is 29h Ho ! does little more than 
arrest attention, unless its occurrence in Is 53" has 
given it something of an evangelical tone. Sliaks. 
uses it very often, expressing by its means (1) 
mockery or rebuke, (2) exultation, (3) pain, and 
(4) simply calling attention. See Ah, Ha. 

HOBAB ( 25 n ‘beloved,’ Ges. ; ‘ serpent,’ Wellh.). 
— The name occurs twice (Nu 10-®, Jg 4^h In Jg 
B inserts 'lodbp [so Jos. Ant. v. ii. 3] ; A, TwdJ). 
It is uncertain whether he was (1) the lather-in- 
law (AV, RVm) or (2) brother-in-law (RV) of 
Moses. 

The conflicting views may be tabulated thus — 

(1) Reuel (2) Reuel (Jethro) 

Hobab (Jethro) j "[ 

„ I , ,, Hobab Zipporah= Moses. 

Zxpporah = Moses. 

Nu 10^ is ambiguous, as ‘ father-in-law ’ may 
refer either to Hobab or Reuel. In support of (1) 
it may be stated that {a) inn is always rendered 
father-in-law except in RV text of Jg 4^^. 
(6) Mohammedan tradition, almost without excep- 
tion (Lane’s Awm? 2 , p. 47 n.), identifies Shoaib or 
Sho'eib [a corruption (?) of Hobab], a prophet sent 
to the Midianites [Koran, Sur. 7. 11. 26. 29) with 
Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, (c) Tlie narrative in 
Ex 2 seems to preclude the idea that the priest 
of Midian had sons. On the other hand, [a) |nn 
possibly means any relation on the wife’s side, 
and (b) Reuel (Hobab’s father) and Jethro seem to 
be identified (Ex so Jos. Ant, v. ii. 3). How- 
ever, Ewald [HI ii. p. 25 n."^) conjectures that in 
Ex 2^8 we should read ‘ Jethro the son of Reuel ’ 
(LXX ins. in and A substitutes 'loObp 

for Reuel in c Hobab w^as the man’s real per- 

sonal name, and Jethro, which signifies pr eject, 
his title.’ (c) In Ex 18-*^ (E) Jethro, unopposed by 
Moses, ‘ went his way into his own land ’ ; wheieas 
in Nu 10^^* (JE) it is implied that Hobab yielded 
to Moses’ importunity, and remained with Israel. 
A parallel difficulty occurs in Nu 24-^ (JE) com- 
pared 'with Nu SD (P). In each case we must 
remember that we have not all the facts before us : 
we are dealing, not with one consecutive narrative, 
but with a compilation of fragments. A difficulty, 
which equally affects both views, is the fact that 
Hobab is called a Kenite (Jg 4^^), whereas 
Exodus speaks of Moses’ father-in-law as a Midian- 
ite. See, fuither, Dillm.-Ryssel, Ex-Lv, 1897, 25 fi*. 

Whoever Hobab was, he was the human agent 
by whom God led His people through the wilder- 
ness. Tills service to Israel was long kept in 
grateful remembrance (1 S 15*’). 

N. J. D. White. 

HOBAH (nnin). — The place to which, acc. to Gn 
14^®, Abraham pursued the defeated army, of 
Chedorlaomer. It is described as ‘on the left 
hand (‘?kd-j?id, i.e, ‘to the north’) of Damascus.’ 
It is identified by Wetzstein (see Del. Genesis, 

6 56111*.) with the modern Hoha, 20 hours N. of 
amascus. This certainly appears to be ‘ etwas 
weit,’ as Siegfried-Stade remark ; but the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Dillmann as more probable than 
one Avith a Hoha mentioned by von Troilo about a 
mile N. of Damascus. J. A. Selbie. 

HOBAIAH.— See Habaiah. 

HOD (nin ‘majesty*). — ^An Asherite, 1 Cli 7^ 
See Genealogy. 
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HODAYIAH {.TTiin or ; Kittel prefers to 

vocalize rrinn, cf. LXX A VJovia). — 1. A Manassite 
clan, 1 Cli 5 A 2. The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9^. 3. A Levitical family name, Ezr 

2^, called in Neli 7^^ Hodevah (wliicU see). A 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3-“^ Onpiin ; AV, following 
Ketkibh Hodaiah). 

HODESH ‘new moon’). — One of the wives 

of Sliaharaim/a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8*^. See Gene- 
alogy. 

HOBEYAH {Kethihh rrprt, KerS, followed by 
BVm, n-n.T Hodeiah).— A Levitical family name, 
Neh called in Ezr 2*^^ Hodaviah (which see). 

HODIAH ‘my “maj'csty” is J"’). — 1. A 

man of Judah, 1 Ch 4^^. AV vrongly takes it 
as a woman’s name (see Genealogy, IV. 55). 2. 

A Levite, Neh 9® 3. Another Levite, Neli 

10^^. 4. One of those who sealed the covenant, 

Neh 10^8. 

HOGLAH (n^in ‘partridge’). — Daughter of 
Zelophehad, Nu 2V 36^^ Jos 17^ P. 

HOHAM (Ctiin), king of Hebron, formed an alliance 
with other four kings against Gibeon, but was 
defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to 
death along with his allies at Makkedah (Jos 10'^^*). 
According to Hommel [AHT 223 n.), Hoham is 
identical with the Mincean name Hcmhuin (begin- 
ning with the guttural aspirate) ; but this combina- 
tion is extremely precarious. 

HOISE. — This is the older and more correct 
form of hout, to which the t has probably been 
added from its presence in the past ptep. It 
occurs Ac 27^ ‘ thev . . . hoised up the mainsail 
to the -wand.’ Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 37, ‘ "Who can 
pitty the shipwracke of those marriners, which 
will needes put forth, and hoise sailes in a tem- 
pest?’ liV gives ‘hoisting up the foresail,’ and 
introduces ‘ hoist ’ also in 27^"^ for the simple vb. 
(ai'/vo) of which the compound (era^pw) is here used. 
Both ‘hoist’ and ‘hoised’ are found as par- 
ticiples. Thus Hall, Worics, ii. 40, ‘ Mee thinkes, 
I see Christ hoysed upon the highest battlements 
of the Temple ’ ; and Sliaks. Hamlet, III. iv. 27 — 
‘ Hoist with his own petard.’ J. Hastings. 

HOLD. — As a subst. ‘ hold’ occurs frequently in 
AV for a protected place, mod. ‘stronghold,’ for 
which the Heb. is generally or In Jg 

9^- the w’ord so tr^* is nnii, which occurs elsew’here 
only in 1 S 13*®, and of which the meaning is so 
doubtful that Moore declines to give it any 
rendering. Some commentators reckon it a secret 
chamber. RV retains ‘ holds ’ in Jg and gives that 
tr^ in 1 S, with ‘ holes ’ in marg. See Moore on 
Jg 9^^. The ‘hold’ of Ac 4® is a general word, 
lit. ' keeping ’ (r'^p-rja-Ls). The same word with the 
adj. d 7 fpi, 6 (rioi is tr^ in 5^® ‘ public prison.’ RV gives 
‘ward’ and ‘public w’ard.’ In Rev 18^ is found 
another general w'ord (0i/Xa/ci), also originally an 
abstract term, ‘guarding,’ then a ‘guard-room.’ 
It occurs twice in this verse, being rendered in AV 
first * hold ’ and then ‘ cage ’ (KV ‘ hold ’). Perhaps 
‘ dungeon ’ would be the best w'ord here. For the 
Eng. word it will be enough to quote Bunyan, 
War, p. 18, ‘Wherefore into the castle he 
goes : it was that which Shaddai built in Mansoul 
for bis own delight and pleasure; this now was 
oecome a Den and Hold for the Giant Diabolus.’ 

The verb ‘ to hold ’ is used in some obsolete or 
archaic senses: 1. To reckon, account, in ‘hold 
guiltless ’ Ex 29^, Dt 1 K 2^, or ‘ not guilty ’ 
Zee IP; hold innocent’ Job 9^; and ‘hold con- 


tented’ Sir 29b 2. To grip, Job 41-® ‘ The swwd of 
him that layetli at him [leviathan] cannot hold’ 
(KV ‘avail’; Davidson, ‘The sw'ord does not hold 
or bite, hut glances otf his adamantine ainiour ') ; or 
restrain, keep binder restraint, Lk 24 ^® < their 
eyes were holden that tliey should not know him ’ 
{eKparovvTo) ; Ro 7^ ‘ But now w'e are delivered from 
the law’, that being dead wlierein w’e were held ’ * 
{Kareixo/^^Oa, RV ‘ w’e w’ere holden’); or retain, 
keep hold of, Job 23^* ‘ My foot hath held his steiDs’ 
(RV ‘held fast to his steps’); Col 2^^ ‘And not 
holding the Head’ {Kparlv, KV ‘holding fast’) ; or 
arrest (fig.) Ca 7® ‘ Tlie king is held in the galleries’ 
(RV ‘held captive’). Cf. Mk 3-^ Tind. ‘They 
w’ent out to holde him. For they thought he had 
hene beside himselfe’ {KparijeraL, Cran. ‘to laye 
liandes upon him,’ AV ‘to lay hold on him’). 3. 
To support, maintain, Ps 1.39^*® ‘thy right hand 
shall hold me ’ ; 1 Mac 6®- ‘ Whereupon they also 
made engines against their engines, and held 
them battle a long season’ \i 7 ro\ep 71 aav Tj/xepas 
TToWds, RV ‘fought for many days’). Cf. Defoe, 
Crusoe, p. 366, ‘ The battle, they said, held tw’o 
Honrs, before they could guess w’hich Party w’ould 
be beaten.’ 4. Some phrases deserve attention : 
(1) Hold forth, Ph 2^*® ‘Holding forth the w^ord of 
life’ {iirix^vre^, Tind. ‘holdinge fast,’ Gen. [1557] 
‘putting forth,’ Lightfoot ‘holding out’). (2) 
Hold in, Jer 6^^ ‘I am w^eary with holding in.’ 
(3) Hold of, Wis 2^ ‘ Nevertheless through envy 
of the devil came death into the w^orld : and they 
that do hold of his side do find it ’ [oi iKsivov 
piepibos 6 vt€s, RV ‘ they that are of his portion ’). 
Cf. Tindale, Pent,, Prologue to Numbers, ‘ He will 
hold of them and be sworne unto them to be their 
servaunte.’ (4) Hold to, Sir 30 ^^ « Chastise thy; 
son and hold him to labour ’ {epyaa-ai iv aurep, RV 
‘take pains with him’) ; Mt 6“'^ ( = Lk 16 ^^) £ either 
he will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he 
w^ill hold to the one, and despise the other’ {dvde^- 
erai). Cf. Dt 17^^ Tind. ‘ But in ani w^yse let him 
not holde to many horsses, that he bringe not the 
people agayne to Egipte thorow the multitude of 
horsses’ (quoted also by Latimer, Sermons, Arher’s 
ed. p. 25). (5) Hold wp = suijport, Ps 119^^'^ ‘ Hold 
thou me up, and I shall he safe ’ ; 17® ‘ Hold up my 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not ’ (io?n 
RV ‘ My steps have held fast to thy 
paths’; Wellhausen - Furness, ‘My steps — they 
have follow’ed close in thy footprints’); and the 
phrase ‘ hold up my face to,’ 2 S 2^-^ ‘ Wherefore 
should I smite thee to the ground? how then 
should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother ? ’ 
(6) Hold with, Dn 10^^ ‘And there is none that 
lioldeth with me in these things but Michael your 
prince’; 1 Mac ‘And all his brethien helped 
him, and so did all they that held with his father ’ 
(RV ‘ that clave unto ’) ; Ac 14"® ‘ But the multitude 
of the city was divided : and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the apostles.’ So Hos IP-^ Cov. 
‘But Ephraim goeth aboute me with li^s, and 
the house of Israel dyssemhleth. Only Juda 
holdeth him with God, and with the true holy 
thinges.’ J. Hastings. 

HOLINESS — In the Old Testament.— TU 
notion of holiness is expressed in Heb., as in the 
Semitic lan^ages generally, by the two roots ^ip 
and onn. Of these the latter was most wi lely 
difiused amongst the Semitic peoples, hut in Heb. 
nsage it was restricted to certain extreme kinds of 
consecration, usually involving the total destnic- 
tion of the devoted thing (see CURSE). The dis- 
tinctively OT developments of the idea are 
connected with enq, which is the root commonly 
employed by the Northern Semites ; and in this 

* Of. Lk 438 Bbem. ‘And Simons wives mother was holde* 
with a great fever.^ 
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article the various applications of this root will 
alone he consideied.* 

The original idea conveyed by the words is 
altogether uncertain, neither etymology nor the 
analogy of the cognate dialects having as yet 
thrown much liglit on the subject.f The truth is, 
that the words are nowhere found save in a religious 
sense, and the attempt to ascei'lain the physical 
conception on wiiich t his use is based is generally 
abandoned by modern scholars as hopeless. There is, 
however, a certain probabiJity that the primary idea 
is that of ‘separation’ or ‘ cutting off.’ t Although 
this view is not capable of demonstration, it may 
be adopted piovisionally as one that tits in remark- 
ably well with OT usage. Thus the technical 
antithesis to K'np is Vn, a word which means simply 
‘ open to common use,’ ‘ profane ’ (see 1 S 2E, 
Ezk 22^® etc. ). At all events, it is correct to say 
that a holy object is one ‘ separated ’ from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions ; and if 
w'e start from this negative definition of what the 
OT means by holiness, we shall probably not be far 
from the fundamental meaning of tlie root. It 
only needs to be remarked that in hardly any case 
does the ‘separation’ denoted by lynp amount to 
absolute removal from human use or contact (as is 
the case with onn). All that is usually involved is 
that the use of the ‘ holy ’ is restricted by cere- 
monial rules, or conffned to privileged persons or 
to particular times — a principle of which abundant 
illustration will be found in what follows. The 
holiness of places, things, seasons, even of persons, 
is thus safeguarded by a set of recognized religious 
usages, which sometimes, as in the Levitical 
ritual of OT, attain a high degree of complexity. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that 
holiness, as a religious term, did not originate 
within the sphere of the revealed religion of Israel. 
It is ‘''HO of those primitive concepts which have 
been taken up and purified by revelation, but 
which may retain some traces of their origin in a 
lowc r stage of belief. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if some survivals of ancient Semitic heathen- 
ism should appear amongst OT applications of 
the idea of holiness. One such survival is probably 
to be found in the conception of holiness as a 
quality transmissible by contact, and constituting 
in certain circumstances a danger to be scrupulously 
avoided (see Ezk 44^® 46^®, Ex 29®^ SO-®, Lv 6^" etc, ; 
cf. Hag Another peculiar ease is that of the 

vineyard (or field) soAvn with different kinds of 
seed, which is said thereby to ‘become holy’ 

* The two primary words in which the root appears are the 
abstract noun (holiness) and the adj. (holy) ; the 
verbal forms in use appear to be all denominatives derived 
from these. The simple form of the verb (iS'lp) occurs only 
10 times, always with the sense of ‘ become holy,’ or ‘ contract 
holmeJis ’ ; Ex' 2021 3029, Lv 6 U. 20 ^^ Nu 172 3, Dt 229, i s 2 l 6 , 

Ha^ 212 (in Is 65^, and possibly 1 S 216, the text is wrongly 
pointed). The secondary sense is, of course, still more obvious 
in the two causatives (a'lp and Jl’'’lpn) and the two reflexives 
( 2 ?*]p:i and ripnn). The other derivatives are (sanctuary), 
171 p [f .T^ip] (iipclcvXcs), and the proper names t^ip and J7ip. 

*t Dillmsinn (.dr Theol. p. 254) refers to the Assyr. huddvM 
(said to be a synonym for ‘ bright ’), and is disposed to connect 
the root, as others have done before him, with B'ln (new). 
Delitzsch, on the othar hand {PRE^^ art. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes’), 
reasoning ^rom the Sumerian equivalent of kadxstu (sacred 
pros'^itute), four! a confirmation of the old theological defini- 
tion of holiness as freedom from defect (omnis labis exjpers). 
But these are highly speculative constructions, which command 
no confidence, and, moreover, give no assurance that they reach 
the original sense of the word, 
t See Baudissin, pp. 19-40 ; Noldeke, LCBl^ 1879, col. 361 f. 

§ An Arabian parallel to the communication of holiness by 
clothing is given by W. E. Smith in Bel. Sem.^ p. 431. At 
Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the 
Caaba was made by the Bedouins, either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Bains, or religious community of the 
sacred city. . . . It appears that sometimes a man did make the 
circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could neither 
wear them again nor sell them, but had to leave them at the 
gate of the sanctuarr.’ 


(Dt 22®; cf. Lv 19^®). Again, in the pagan rites 
described in Is Go’*, the bystanders are warned not 
to come near lest they should be ‘ sanctified ’ (the 
verb to be pointed as Piel). These phenomena, 
which appear to our minds to introduce an irrational 
element into the idea of holiness, irresistibly sug- 
gest an affinity with a custom universal amongst 
primitive peoples, according to which man’s free 
use of natural objects, etc., yvas restrained by fear 
of supernatural penalties. This institution has 
come to be denoted by the name taboo, and the 
instances just cited seem to indicate a close analogy 
between taboo and the primitive associations of 
the -word ‘holiness’ in Semitic religion. This 
would account for the remarkable points of con- 
tact between the laws of holiness and those of 
uncleanness ; the two notions being in their origin 
practically identical. The first great step towards 
the spiritualizing of the idea of holiness was taken 
by OT religion when it established a distinction 
between things whose use is prohibited because 
they are appropriated to J", and things that may 
not be touched because they are hateful to Him. 
The latter belong to the category of the Unclean 
(see the art.), while the term ‘holy’ is, as a rule, 
reserved for the former.* 

In considering OT uses of the terms for holiness, 
it will be convenient to arrange them in the 
following order : I. Holiness of places, things, 
and seasons ; II. Holiness of God and angels ; 
III. Holiness of man. 

L Holiness of Place.s, THfNGS, and Seasons. 
— The material objects classed as holy are far too 
numerous to he separately mentioned here. The 
general principle of OT religion undoubtedly is 
that things are holy in virtue of their connexion 
with the worship of J". The sanctuary itself in all 
its parts, the utensils employed in the ritual, the 
clothing of the attendants, the sacrifices and 
everything dedicated to J", are sacred in various 
degrees through having been brought \rithin the 
sphere of J"’s worship, and so ‘ separated ’ from 
their natural and common relations. It is true 
that the cases mentioned above (Dt 22®, Ex 29^'^, 
Lv 6^' etc.) can only with some difficulty be brought 
completely under this principle. An attempt is 
made to sustain the rule by the theory that such 
things or persons were forfeited for the use of the 
priests or the service of the sanctuary, as w'as the 
case with the censers of Korah's company, which 
having become holy through being presented to 
God were unfit for use, and w’ere directed to be 
made into plates for the altar (Nii [Heb. 17^'®]). 

This is possible, although there is no clear evidence 
of it, and, in the case of the field (Dt 22®), a more 
likely supposition would be that the crop was 
simply not to be used. Even if it was confiscated, 
that was only a^consequ^ce of the holiness it had 
already contracted for a different reason ; and it 
is piobable that in such cases we have a survival 
of a conception of holiness in which a relation to J" 
was not the exclusive regulating principle. But, 
with these unimportant exceptions, the rule holds 
good that holiness is an attribute of tlie things 
pertaining to the worship of J", and is acquired by 
them through nearness to Him who is the sourer 
of all holiness. Holiness, in short, expresses a 
relation, wEich consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of J". 

An important corolla^ from this principle is 
that there is no such thing as natural or inherent 
holiness in any class of created objects (Baud. p. 45). 

* On the analogies between taboo and the Heb. laws of 
uncleanness and holiness, see J. G. Frazer, Encye. JSrii.9 art. 
‘Taboo’ ; and W. R. Smith, Rd. Sem 2 pp. 446-454. A 

f ood accxjunb of Taboo will be found in JevonsJ In trod, to th* 
hstvryofjRd eba vL-viii, 
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Tiiings are. clean or unclean according to their 
natural condition,’" and all that man can do is to 
recognize the fact and regulate his attitude to 
them accordingly. But things become holy hy 
being dedicated to J", and for nearly every kind 
of lioly object the law prescribes specific cere- 
monies of consecration. Naturally, only things 
inherently clean could be so dedicated ; hence, to 
some extent, holiness and cleanness are practically 
identical, and in OT the terms are liable to be 
interchanged. Nevertheless, the ideas are radically 
distinct, tlie category of cleanness is much more 
comxmehensive than that of holiness, and nothing 
but confusion of thought can result from over- 
looking the distinction, t 

Of all material embodiments of the idea of 
holiness, the most instructive and the most funda- 
mental is the ‘holy place’ or sanctuary.J With- 
out a particular place set apart for religious 
purposes, there could be no such thing as sacred 
objects or times or even persons in the OT sense 
{W. R. Smith, Eel. Sem.^ p. 141). A holy place is 
in the first instance a space marked off, ‘ separated,’ 
from common ground (see Ezk 42-®), and only to he 
entered by those who comply with the conditions 
of sanctity prescribed by usage or law. These 
conditions may in some cases be very simple (Ex 3’^, 
Jos 5^®), in others, as in the central sanctuary of 
Israel, they are extremely complicated ; bub they 
always exist, and compliance, with them consti- 
tutes the holiness of the persons concerned. What 
in Israel makes the holiness of a place is the 
jiresence of J'', whose nature as the Holy One is 
expressed in the rules which regulate admission to 
His dwelling-place. Every spot where J" appears 
to men is holy ground (Ex 3®, Jos 5^®) ; even the 
temporary camp in time of war is consecrated by 
the presence of the God of the armies of Israel 
(Dt 23^^*). ^The sanctuaries frequented by Israelites 
in pre-exilic times were the stated places where at 
set seasons the worshippers appeared before J", 
and probably were all regarded as having been 
consecrated by a Theopliany, in accordance with 
Ex 20-’^. When the sacredness of these places was 
abolished by the law of the one sanctuary, the 
temple of Jerusalem became the sole earthly 
dwelling-place of J" (Ezk 43b Es 132^b Zee 2^® etc. ), 
and the centre from which the whole life of the 
people was sanctified. The symbolism of the 
second temple in particular, with its graduated 
series of sacred spaces culminating in the inmost 
shrine or most holy place, its different classes of 
ministers, and its minutely regulated ceremonial, 
was so designed as to form an impressive exhibition 
to the Israelites of the ruling idea of holiness. The 
quality of holiness pertains also to Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem (Is 11® 27^**, Zeph 3^^ etc. ; Is 48‘^ 52^, Dn 
9®^ etc.), and in a less degree to the whole land 
(Zee 2^® etc. ). There is but one passage dating from 
before the Exile (Ex IS^**) in which holiness is 
directly predicated of the land of Canaan ; but the 
idea is implied in Hos 9^* ^ and elsewhere, and must 
be ancient. 

Holy seasons, in like manner, are portions of 
time set apart from ordinary employments and 
dedicated to J" by acts of worship (Neh 8®"^^ 10^^). 
The chief of such seasons was the Sabbath (Gn 2b 
Ex 20®* Is 58^® etc.). The relation to the cultus 

* i.«. from the stxmdpoint of the law and the religion generally. 
There is much to he said for the view that originally unclean- 
ne^ itself denoted a relation, viz. a relation to false deities. 

t The antithesis of 2 ?ip, as has been said, is Sn ; the opposite 
of (clean) is (unclean). See Baud. p. 22 ff. 

t The proper designation of a sanctuary is (used even of 
the sacred places of the heathen Is 1012, Ezk but in 

the Law the central sanctuary (tabernacle) is more frequently 
described simply as E?ip, sometimes also as rinp D'ipp=‘holy 
place* (but only in such expre^ionsas ‘eat [wash] in a holy 
place ’). rilp is also used of the temple in Ps, Bn, Ch* 


is less apparent in the case of the year of Jubihie 
(Lv 25^-), but the separation from common time is 
equally obvious. 

Amongst the various objects belonging to the 
temple ritual the term holy is applied to the 
sacrifices (Ex 28^ etc.), the shemhread (1 B 21®), 
the incense (Ex 30®®-^'^), the anoiniing oil (which 
the people were expressly forbidden to compound 
for common use, Ex 30®^-®® etc.), the priestly 
clothing (Ezk 42^^, Ex 28-- ^ etc.), etc. etc. (For a 
complete enumeration, see Baud. p. 44 f . ). 

II. Holiness of God (and Angels). — From a 
very early time the word ‘holiness’ appears to 
have been used by the Northern Semites to ex- 
press the general idea of Godhead. In this vague 
sense it occurs in the Phoenician insciiption of 
Eshmunazar in the title ‘ holy gods,’ and the same 
phrase is found in the mouth of heathen speakers 
in Dn 4®* ®- 5^^. In that expression ‘ holy ’ is not 

intended to convey any information as to the 
character of the gods ; it is a mere ‘ otiose epithet, 
“the holy gods” meaning nothing more than 
“ the gods.” ’ * It will he found that no sense less 
comprehensive than this suffices to explain the 
Hebrew usage of the term. There are, no doubt, 
passages where one special attribute is more im- 
mediately suggested to the mind by the context, 
but there are others where it is clear that no 
particular divine quality is meant to be predicated, 
and indeed there is no single attribute which will 
cover all the applications of the word ‘ holiness ’ to 
God. The plural (a so-called pi. of majesty 
formed after the analogy of D’r.'^.'t) is used of J" 
almost as a proper name in Pr 9^® (VHos 12^), 
and similarly the sing. in Is 40-®, Job 6^®, Hab 3®. 
A predicate which is thus capable of being ele- 
vated to a proper name may be presumed to be 
that which includes all specific attributes, viz, 
divinity. Again, when J" is said to swear by His 
holiness (Am 4-, Ps 89®®, cf. 60® 108"), it miglit be 
supposed that the expression signifies to swear by 
that special attribute which is to be exercised in 
the act promised, just as when He swears by His 
strength (Is 62®). But the more natural interpre- 
tation is, that to sw^ear hy His holiness is to swear 
by His divinity, or, as it is elsewdiere expressed, by 
Himself (Am 6®, Gn 22^® etc.). It is probably in 
the sa;fne vague sense that the adj. is used of the 
divine arm (Is 52^®, Ps 98^), or the divine word 
(Jer 23®, Ps 105^‘-^). So also in the numerous 
passages where holiness is predicated of the name 
of God (Am 2^, Ezk 20®®, Lv 20® etc.), the name of 
J" being the expression of His wdiole being as 
revealed in Israel. Nor is the case different in 
such expressions as ‘there is none holy as J"’ 
(I S 2-). The meaning there is not that among 
divine beings J" alone possesses the specific attri- 
bute of holiness, but that He alone is worthy to be 
regarded as truly divine ; in other words, what is 
asserted is not anything about His character, but 
simply His supreme Godhead.t 

It is plausible, though possibly misleading, to 
conn^t this most general sense of holiness with 
the assumed root-idea of the wBrd, and to say that 
the aspect of divinity denoted by holiness is the 

♦ Davidson, Ezekiel (Oamb. Bible), p. xxxix. 

t The facts adduced in. this paragraph are adverse tc the 
view held by some writers, that holiness, even when predicated 
of J", is a ‘merely relative idea, denoting- His fidelity to His 
csovenant with Israel. There are, no doubt, passages which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to countenance that explana- 
tion. But when we take account of all the uses of the word, 
and especially of the fact that it was a common epithet of 
h^then deities, it is abundantly clear that holiness is an essen- 
tial attribute of J*', apart altogether from His special relation to 
Israel. All the applications of the term can be e> plained in 
harmony with this xiosition. Thus, to take a salient instance, 
the phr^ * Holy One of Israel * (see below) need not be para/ 
phrased : * the God who is Holy in virtue of His relation tc 
Israel.’ It may equally mean, and in point of fact does mean, 
‘ the (essentmlly) Holy Beinar, who is God of Israel.’ 
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‘ separation ’ of God from the world, or His trans- 
cendence. There is no doubt that the term does 
express the sense of an awful contrast between 
the divine and the human (Hos IP), although 
hardly, perhaps, between God and the universe. 
The opposition which is implied in its application 
to J" is rather to the presumption and pride of 
man on the one hand, and the pretended deity of 
false gods on the other, than to the whole of 
created existence.'*' But whether this idea lies in 
the word itself, or whether it was reached through 
the impression caused by the multitude of inviol- 
able things belonging to the sphere of deity, is a 
point which cannot be certainly determined. It 
has to be remembered that, in early times at 
least, the holiness of the gods had no definite 
meaning apart from the holiness of their physical 
surroundings. t An illustration of this mode of 
thinking is furnished by the exclamation of the 
men of Bebh-shemesh after they had looked into 
the ark : ‘ WJio is able to stand before J" this holy 
God?’ (IS 6“-^^). There it is evident that the 
holiness of J" and the holiness of the ark are 
practically identical, J'"s holiness being the quality 
manifested in His vindication of the inviolability 
of the sacred symbol. And so it must have been 
to a large extent in ancient religion : the divine 
holiness was not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by 
the constant presence of things and persons that 
might not be touched, places that might not be 
entered, and times in which ordinary employments 
were suspended, because of their appropriation to 
the service or worship of God. 

The question as to the contents of the idea of 
divine holiness thus resolves itself into the larger 
question of the conception of Godhead hy which 
religious practice and devotion were ruled ; and 
the development of the idea in OT may be ex- 
pected to proceed step by step with the progressive 
revelation of the character and nature of J". 
Certain features of divinity, no doubt, retain a 
prominence due to the ancient associations of the 
word. The term never ceases to emphasize the 
awful side of the divine manifestation, and even in 
later writings this may sometimes be the only 
thought conveyed by its use. But that, after all, 
only means that J" was always regarded as a 
Being of awful and unapproachable majesty, to be 
feared just because He \yas divine. And Avdiile the 
history of the idea certainly does not show any 
abatement of the sentiment of awe due to J" as the 
Holy One, it does exhibit an, advance towards the 
conception of Him as one to be feared, not simply 
because He is all-powerful, but because of His 
opposition to all that is impure and sinful. 

There are three main aspects of deity specially 
associated with the term Mioliness’ in different 
parts of the OT ; and all of these might without 
difficulty be derived from the fundamental sense of 
unapproachaUeness, which is never absent from 
the notion of J"’s holiness. 

(1) The negative idea of unapproachableness 
readily passes over into the positive conceptions of 
greatness, power, majesty, and the like. Of all 
uses of the word this is the most widely prevalent ; 
and in nearly every part of the literature we find 
expressions where holiness conveys no other thought 
than the might and majesty of the God of Israel, 
or the awe and fear which His presence inspires in 
man. This appears, e.g>, in the words of the men 
of Beth-shemesh already cited (1 S 6^°). So in 
Is 8^^ to ‘ sanctify J" ’ is to regard Him as an object 
of fear and dread. In Ex 15^^ J" is extolled as 

* The opinion that holiness was predicated of the gods as 
having their dwelling-place in heaven does not appear to be 
well founded. 

t U . B. Smith, Sem.^ p. 141. 


‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ In tiie Psalms He is addressed as 
‘ terrible out of his holy places ’ (68^®) ; His name 
is ‘ holy and terrible ’ (lir**) ; ‘ J" is great in Zion 
and exalted above all the peoples,’ therefore they 
are exhorted to praise His ‘great and terrible 
name ; holy is it ’ (99-- 2). This conception is 
specially prominent in the Bk. of Ezekiel, where 
the divine holiness appears to denote no otiier 
attribute than that o± majesty, exhibited in tlie 
exercise of irresistible power. J"’s ‘ holy name ’ is 
synonymous with His ‘ great name ’ {36-^ of. v.^) ; 
and when He is said to ‘sanctify himself’ {i.(, 
show Himself to be holy), or to ‘sanctify hit- 
name,’ which is profaned when He is forced to 
conceal any of His divine attributes, the meaning 
always is that by a display of might He produces 
the recognition of His true majesty 
20*^^ etc.). These illustrations, which might easily 
be multiplied, will serve to show how largely the 
usage of the words for holiness is influenced by 
the majestic and awe-inspiring side of the divine 
nature. 

(2) The priestly Torah, being largely occupied 
with questions of cleanness and uncleanness, was 
naturally led to present divinity as opposition to 
all that is impure ; and hence in the legal books 
the idea of holiness approximates to that ot physical 
purity (cf. Lv 11^^* 20-^- -®, Ezk 43'^’® etc.). It is an 
undue exaggeration of this fact that has led some 
theologians to suppose that the primary significance 
of holiness is purity in a physical sense, or freedom 
from defect, or ‘normality of life’ (Diestel). In 
reality this is but one manifestation of divinity 
(readily intelligible as a modification of the funda- 
mental conception of unapproacliableness) ; and 
although it is necessarily emphasized by priestly 
writers, it is altogether inadequate to explain the 
whole range of meaning covered by the tena 
‘holy.’ What it expresses is J"’s jealous care for 
the purity of His own worship, and that, again, is 
probably rooted in antagonism to the worship of 
heathen deities and other forms of superstition, 
especially the worship of dead ancestors (see Lv 
19-*^, Dt 14^ etc.). The most characteristic expres- 
sion of the idea is perhaps in the striking but 
somewhat difficult sentence, ‘ Be ye holy : for I am 
holy ’ (Lv 11^ 192 cf. 20^ 216 * 8 ). Evidently, the 
holiness of Israel is there conceived as in some 
sense a reflexion of the holiness of J", for it is 
hardly reasonable to take the word ‘ holy ’ in two 
diverse acceptations in the two ^ members of the 
sentence. While there are many ways in wbiqb 
holiness might be predicated of J'', and many also 
in which it might be predicated of Israel, there are 
very few in which the word could be applied to 
both. At all events, in such a connexion the 
holiness of God cannot be His deity in general, nor 
His power or majesty, but must mean that separa- 
tion from impurity which belongs to His nature, 
and is to be reproduced and exhibited in the life of 
His people. Holiness in this sense is the ruling 
principle of the Levitical legislation, just as 
ethical righteousness is the supreme idea of pro- 
phecy. Although the expression of the idea occurs 
chiefiy in later writings (esp. Ezk and the Priestly 
Code), the thought itself is undoubtedly ancient, 
and must have exercised an infl.iience on the de- 
velopment of the notion of holiness. 

(3) The ethical sense of the divine holiness is 
most clearly to be discerned in some parts of the 
prophetical writings, particularly in those of 
Isaiah. To the prophets J" was essentially a moral 
Being, ‘of too pure eyes to behold evil’ (Hab 
and swift to resent and punish the iniquity of 
His people. And since holiness embraced eveiy 
distinctive attribute of Godhead, it was to be ex- 
pected that, in the light of this ethical concep 
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tion of God, the word should take on the sense of 
moral perfectness, at least on its negative side of 
opposition to liuman sin. Accordingly, in Am 2^ 
we lind the holiness of J'"s name set in contrast to 
the^ immoral practices of Canaanitish heathenism 
Avhich had been introduced into the religion of 
Israel. It may be objected that in this instance 
the opposition to J"’s holiness lies not so much in 
the immorality of the custom as in its association 
'v\T.th the worship of strange gods. But, even if 
that be true, the significance of the allusion is 
hardly diminished. The fact remains that a rite 
consistent with the godhead of other deities was 
inconsistent with the holiness of J", and the only 
reason that can be assigned for the difference is 
that J"’s godhead or holiness included a moral 
element which placed a wide gulf between Him 
and the deities of the Semitic pantheon. In the 
teaching of Isaiah the thought of the divine holiness 
has a central importance which it possesses in that 
of no other prophet ; and it is there also that the 
ethical aspect of the idea receives the fullest ex- 
pression. In his inaugural vision the great fact 
impressed on his mind is the holiness of the God of 
Israel (Is 6^), and this perception awakes in him the 
consciousness, not merely of creaturely infirmity, 
but of uncleanness in a moral sense, as adhering 
both to himself and his nation (v.®). The con- 
nexion of holiness and moralitj^ is again expressed 
in a striking manner in the words of 5^^ where we 
read that ‘ the holy God shall sanctify himself in 
righteousness,’ i.e. He shall show Himself to be 
holy by the exercise of punitive righteousness. 
But indeed Isaiah’s whole conception of national 
sin as rebellion against J" and ignorance of His 
character, and his demand that J" should he ‘ held 
holy’ by compliance with His revealed will 
gis 292J etc.), imply a view of holiness which is 
profoundly ethical ; and all this is embraced in the 
divine title which is continually on his lips, ‘ the 
Holy One of Israel.’ There is, however, no pas- 
sage of the OT where it can he supposed that 
moral purity exhausts the idea of holiness. It never 
appears detached from the underlying thought of 
majesty and power ; it is, in short, an element of 
holiness as conceived the prophets, hut neither 
in their writings nor in any other part of the 
literature does it supersede the vaguer original 
meaning of the word. So in a later proj)het the 
words, ‘ Thou that ait of too pure eyes to behold 
evil,’ etc. (Hah 1^“), are no doubt connected with the 
name ‘ my Holy One ’ in the previous verse, hut at 
the same time they cannot be regarded as the 
complete equivalent of that phrase. 

There are some other applications of the word 
which fall to be mentioned here, although they can 
scarcely be said to throw any additional light on 
its meaning. (1) The expression Holy Spirit (wh. 
see), so frequent in NT, occurs in OT only 3 times 
(Ps Is 63^®* In such a connexion ‘ holy ’ 
may mean much or little ; it may he equivalent to 
‘ divine Spirit’ in any of the senses in which holi- 
ness is predicated of J", or it may describe the 
Spirit as the source of moral purity in the life of 
the consecrated nation. It is, at all events, of 
some importance to observe that ‘ the divine Spirit 
is not called the holy Spirit in so far as it is the 
principle of cosniical life, but only in so far as it 
wmrks in the Theocracy ’ (Oehler). (2) Angels are 
called *holy ones’ in Job 5^ 15“, Ps 89®*®, Dn 8^® 
etc., not on account of their superior purity (see 
Job 4^® 15^®), but as partaking of the divine nature 
(‘sons of God'). (3) Lastly, heamn^ as the dwell- 
ing-place of God, is frequently spoken of as a holy 
place (Hab 2^, Jer 25®^, Is 63^®, Zee Ps 11^ 
20® etc.). 

UL Holiness of Men.— The OT applications 
of the word ‘ holy ’ to human persons are of two 


kinds. There is first an external holiness, which con- 
sists merely in consecration to religious functions, 
and does not diher materially from the holiness ol 
things. In this sense the term is applied to 
several classes of persons in Israel. The degraded 
beings devoted to shameful practices in the Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries were known as o'cnp and mcnp 
(‘holy men’ and ‘ holy women’), in token of their 
dedication to the service of the god or goddess 
(Dt 23^® etc.). This, of course, is a heathen \ sage, 
which has nothing to do with the specihcalfy OT 
idea of sanctity. Again, soldiers on a campaign 
are consecrated persons (18 21®-®), war being a 
religious act initiated by sacred rites (Is 13®, Jer (P 
22^, Mic 3® etc.). The Nazirites are holy during 
the period covered by their vow (Nu6®^). A a 
official holiness belongs to t\\Q priests and Levites^ 
\vho are consecrated to J" by special ceremonies 
(Ex 29^®"*, Lv etc.), and whom Israel is en- 
joined to ‘sanctify,’ i,e, treat as sacrosanct j^ersons 
(Lv 21®). In a similar sense w*e are probably to 
understand the sanctity ascribed to the prophets 
(2 K 4^ Jer 1®) : when the great lady of Shiinem 
speaks of Elisha as a ‘ holy man of God,’ she is not 
thinking of the saintliness of his character ; he is 
holy, simply as one who stands in a near relation 
to God. Finally, the attribute of holiness pertains 
to the wdiole people of Israel as a nation severed 
from the rest of mankind, and consecrated to J'’ 
(Ex 19®, Nu 16®*®*b Dt 7® 14® etc.), and lienee in- 
violable (Jer 2®). In this sense J" speaks of Him- 
self frequently as the ‘sanctifier’ (ts^'JpD) of Israel 
(Ezk 20^® 37®^^'*, Ex 3P®, Lv 207^- etc.). 

But this outward holiness implies, in the case of 
persons, the observance of certain rules, compli- 
ance 'svLth wdiich constitutes sanctification in an 
active and sometimes an etjiical sense. No doubt, 
each of the classes enumerated above was subject 
to prescribed rules of this kind, as was notably the 
case with the priests and Nazlrites. But the most 
important developments of the idea are those con- 
nected with the application of the term ‘ holiness ’ 
to the religious community as a whole. J" sancti- 
fies Israel by choosing it from other peoples to he 
His familiar people, and by taking up His abode 
in its midst ; but Israel is thus bound to sanctify 
itself, by conforming to the requirements that 
express J"’s holy will and nature. These require- 
ments, as ’we have already seen, were mainly ex- 
ternal and ceremonial, consisting in avoidance of 
occasions of physical defilement. But moral pre- 
cepts are also included (Lv 19, etc.), and are 
expressly embraced in the formula, ‘ Be ye holy ; 
for I am holy.’ The holiness of Israel, in fact, 
had to be maintained by obedience to the entire 
Law of God (Nu 15^®) ,* and, in so far as the Law 
contains a summary of moral duty, the conception 
of holiness has an ethical significance. It is true 
that the Law recognizes no distinction between 
the moral and the ceremonial, and to that extent 
its teaching is not truly ethical in ouj sense of the 
word. Still, where holiness is presented as an 
ideal to be realized in conduct, and where tliis 
ideal is connected with the essential holiness of 
God (as in the phrase just quoted), f be notion is 
already charged with ethical meaning ; and so in 
the spiritual religion of the Psalms the external 
element disappears, the conditions of entrance into 
J"’s ‘holy place’ being described in terms whicl^ 
are exclusively ethical (rs 15. 24®^*). 

From a theological point of view, the chief 
interest of the OT doctrine of holiness lies in this 
progressive spiritualizing of the idea under the 
influence of an expanding revelation of God. 
Although the various steps of the process are 
obscure, the fact is certain that holiness did come 
to 1^ conceived more and more as a moral quality. 
It is probable that the ethical aspect A^as first 
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introduced in tlie app]ic<ation of the term to God, 
and thence transferred to the holiness He re- 
quires in His worshippers. In OT the develop- 
ment is arrested at a certain stage, because of 
the material associations with which the use of the 
word was invested. One step remained to be taken 
in order to reach the full Christian sense of holi- 
ness, and that was the abrogation of the cere- 
monial as a term of fellowship with God. When 
BUI Lord enunciated the principle that a man 
is defiled, not by what enters into him, but by 
wliat comes out of him, He raised religion to a new 
level, and made it possible to liberate the moral 
essence of holiness from the imperfections which 
clung to it throughout the older dispensation. 

Liter ATUEB, — ^The modern discussion of holiness appears to 
start from a passage in Menken’s Anleitung zum eigeneifien 
(T ntemcM in den Wahrheiten der heU. Schr (1S05, Schriften, 
Bd. vi. pp 46-53). His observ’^ations have little scientific value, 
but seem to have aroused interest by the paradoxical position, 
laid down with hardly an attempt at proof, that holiness means 
‘ self -humbling love and grace’ on the part of God. — Diestel’s 
paper (in JJDTh^ 1859, pp. 3-63), though in some respects 
arbitrary and one-sided, is a far more adequate treatment of 
the subject. His chief results are these two : (1) that, inform, 
holiness is always a relative idea, Israel being holy as belong- 
ing to J", and conversely J'' being holy as belonging to Israel, 
in the covenant relation ; and (2) that the content of the notion 
has to be determined from the conditions of the covenant as laid 
dowTi by the Law, the ruling principle of which Diestel finds 
to be ‘ normality of life.’ — Baudissin’s elaborate monograph 
{Studien zuv semitischen MeligioTisgeschichte, 1878, ii. pp. 
3-142) devotes considerable space to the criticism of these 
and other views of earlier writers. It contains an invaluable 
and apparently exhaustive collection of the OT material, and 
for thoroughness of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important result, in the judgment of Noldeke (JLCBl, 
1879, No. 12, col. 361 f ), is the conclusive demonstration that 
throughout the OT the ideas of holiness and purity remain dis- 
tinct. See further the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Dill- 
mann, Marti, and Bennett ; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (i. 43 ff. 
[Eng. tr.]) ; Duhm, Theol der Propheten, 16S £P ; Smend, Alttest. 
Rehgionsgeschichte, 333 ff.; W. B. Smith, OTJC'^ 228, 364, 377, 
Prophets of Israel’^, 224 ff., 424, RS 2 . 140 ff., 151ff.,446ff ; the 
arts, in Schenkel, Bihellex., and Herzog, PRE-^ (by Delitzsch); 
Chevne’s Note in Origin of the Psalter ^ 331 f., and Davidson’s in 
Ezekiel (Oamb. Bible), xxxix f. J. SiCINNER. 

H9LINESS IN NT.~The study of the NT con- 
ception of holiness must proceed mainly from a 
consideration of the following terms : d 7 ios, aycaa-- 
/aos, ayidryjs, ayicaat^vr]. Besides this group of words 
denoting holy or holiness, we have in NT tepjs, 
6Vios, (xepvbs, ayv6s, and their cognates. It is the 
word ayLos and its kindred terms which express 
the characteristic NT idea of holiness. In order 
to define and illustrate this idea it is necessary to 
examine the meaning and use of terms synonym- 
ous with dyLos, so that the significance of the latter 
may be set in the clearer light. 

Etymologically, hpog is believed to signify rigorous or strong. 
The word thus naturally denotes, in classic usage, that which is 
associated with the gods, that which belongs to them, or that 
which is divine. It thus approaches Bilo; in meaning. The word 
is commonly applied, not to persons, but to things, which are 
UpK because they originate with the gods, belong to them, or 
are bestowed by them. The term is applied to men when it is 
desired to designate them as having special relation to the gods, 
or as being under their protection. Kings and persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries are sometimes called tspei in this 
sense. The term hpo$ thns denoted an external rather than an 
internal and moral relation to the gods. It did not imply excel- 
lence. It meant sacred in the sense of inviolable, entitled to 
reverence, but did not bear the meaning which we attach to the 
terms morally pure and holy. While in NT the word has higher 
associations because of the circle of religious ideas with which it 
is there connected, it retains clear traces of its history. It 
emphasizes an outer rather than an inner and spiritual relation 
w'th God. The word occurs as an adjective but twice. In 
1 Co 913 ol hp» tp'yot.X.ciuis.vfii is a periphrasis for the priests. 
T» hpx, res aacree, are the rites of the Levit. cultus. These 
rites are saertd because their performance is an act of divine 
worship. In 2 Ti 3i5 (as also in Philo and Jos.) kp» ypxptuM’ra. is 
the OT. These writings are regarded as hp^ because divinely 
inspired and teaching divine truth. The use of w^ords cognate 
with hpo< in NT agrees with that of hpcn. ^ Thus hpiC? is a 

S riest ; Upiv designates the temple-enclosure ; UpiBurov (1 Co 102S) 
enotes something which has been offered in sacnflLce; and 
hpoi^psfrr.s (Tit 23) means befitting sacred things or places, 
‘ w verent in demeanoir*’ It will be seen that this whole 


group of words designates ideas and relations which are more 
distinctively characteristic of OT than of NT, h/JoV in this sense 
having been taken over from the LXX, where it abounds in 1 S> 
and the Books of Maccabees 

The word atrtos means pious, godly. It is the nearest Gr, 
equivalent of the Lat. sanctus and of the Heb. T'cri. In its 
cl^sic use it commonly denoted what was consecrated by law 
or custom, whether of the gods or of men. In NT, however, it 
has a distinctively religious significance, and means consecrated 
to God, pure, holy, piotts. The NT use of oertoT^,^ may be 
seen in such passages as He 726, where Chiist, as High Priest, is 
described as o/rios, eixa,jios, ee.rra vSy KU.a.p~ 

TetXMv ; Lk 175, where the people of God are spoken of as serv- 
ing Him 61 / icw-T'/iTj }ic&) ^ttiaiocrCvri ; and Eph 42^, where the new 
man is smd to be created according to God kv lixcttoer^vv, i%' 
offiir/ifi aXvsOifets. In both classic and NT usage this group 
of words is commonly associated with S/staioj- and its cognatea. 
In the LXX ot oerioi tov i'iov is a frequent designation of God’s 
true worshippeis. It will thus be seen that holiness, m the 
sense of oa-toTvi^, includes especially what is designated by the 
words remrenee, piety, Prommigkeit. 

properly means deserving of reverence or awe, and in 
classic usage is applied both to the gods and to men. It is even 
used of thm^, in the sense of grand, magnificent, impressive. 
In NT enu-yo^ denotes deserving of revei’ence, honourable. It is 
once applied to deeds, Ph 46 (RV ‘honourable’), and three times 
to persons, 1 Ti 36 n, Tit 22, in all of which cases RV renders 
grave. In like manner RV renders B-sptvcc-r,? gravity in all three 
passages in which it occurs, 1 Ti 2 ’ 3-^, Tit 27. The word signifies 
something more than gravity ; it suggests dignity or woi-th. It 
13 obvious, however, that trsu-vcT-ys; designates but a secondary 
aspect of the NT idea of holiness. 

Ayvep, hyyoTYii mean pure, purity. In LXX these words refer 
to ceremonial purity In NT they refer to freedom from moral 
faults in general, and esp. to freedom from carnal sins. In one 
passage kyvos is applied to God (1 Jn 3^). The characteristic 
use ot the word is seen in passages like 2 Co Tit 25, ' Ayvis 
represents an aspect of holiness, but only in a limited and 
negative way. Even the idea of moral purity is inadequate to 
represent the full content of the Christian conception of holiness. 

The characteristic NT word for holy is, as we 
have seen, dyios. It is the neaiest Gx. equivalent 
of the Heb. and is the common, reniiering of 
that word in the LXX. It is probably from the 
same root as dyvos (Lat. sacer), and the fundamental 
meaning of the two words is nearly the same. 
"Ayco?, however, which is a rare word in classic 
Greek, appears to have diverged from dyvos in the 
direction of a moral and religious conception of 
lioline&s. It is generally believed that the funda- 
mental idea which underlies the \vord is that of 
separation, and that its moral signification there- 
fore is : separation from sin, and so, consecration to 
God. The Christian use of the word lifted it into 
accord with the highest ethical conceptions, and 
gave it the idea of separateness from the sinful 
world, harmony with God, the absolutely good 
Being, moral perfection. Thus ayios is, above all 
things, a qualitative and ethical term. It refers 
cliieily to character, and lays emphasis upon the 
demands which that which is sacred (lepoV) in the 
highest sense makes mion conduct. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the LXX use 
of this word, and to the circle of OT ideas which 
it represents. We find that dyios is predicated of 
God as the absolutely perfect One, and of men 
and things so far as they are devofced to Him, and, 
as we may say, in some way identified with Him. 
Israel, e.g., was an ^dvos dyiov because God's 
peculiar possession. Men are called upon to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to cleanse themselves 
from all defilement, to forsake sin, and to come 
into harmony of life with God. So men may 
sanctify things by regarding, treating, or using 
them as sacred, that is, by associating them with 
God's perfection. The basis of this demand upon 
men that they be holy is the obligation to be like 
God : * Ye shall be holy : for I the Lord your God 
am holy' (Lv 19^). Now this holiness, as seen in 
OT, seems to wear a twofold aspect. It compre- 
hends both ‘ the goodness and the severity of God.' 
It issues both in redemption and in judgment. 
These two aspects of the divine holiness appeal 
continually in inseparable connexion and inter- 
play. ‘ Holiness ( in the OT) is the perfect purity ol 
God, which in and for itself excludes all f^owiii/i 
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with the world, and can only estahlish a relation- 
ship of free, electing love, whereby it asserts itself 
in the sanctification of God’s people, their cleans- 
ing and redemption ; therefore “ the parity of God 
manifesting itself in atonement and redemption, 
and correspondingly in judgment”’ (Cremer, Bih.- 
Theol. Lex, s.v.). 

It is evident that Eyios and its kindred words 
are best adapted to represent the NT idea. They 
express soniething more and higher than iep 6 s, 
sacred, outwardly associated with God ; something 
more than Baios, reverent, pious i something more 
than crefivos, taorthy, honourable ; something more 
than ayvos, pure, free from defilement. ’’Aytos is 
more positive, more comprehensive, more elevated, 
more purely ethical and spiritual. It is character- 
istically Godlikeness, and in the Chri^ian system 
Godlikeness signifies completeness of life. 

The words and occur very frequently in NT. 

The three nouns (kytcteryi.ct, kyioTxi, kyiejavu'y;), which are kindred 
to them, are not of frequent occurrence. The most common 
amon" these three nouns, LymeruJi?, is found ten times (1 Th 
43. 4 7, 2 Th 213, Eo 619- 22, 1 Co 130, 1 Ti 215, He 1214, 1 p i2). i„ 
five instances it is rendered in AY holiness, and in five sanctifi- 
cation. In RV it IS uniformly rendered sanctification.. ^Aytorv,? 
occurs twice (2 Co 113, He 12i0), and is rendei’ed holiness in both 
AV and RV. ' hytua-ivA occurs three times (1 Th Ei3, Ro 14, 
2 Co 71), and is tr. in both YSS holiness. 'Aytcrvn (sanctitas), 
kyiaa-Lw, (sanctitudo), kytettrues (sanctificatio), denote the quality, 
the state, the process, respectively (Lightfoot, Notes, p. 49). 
'OtriG'TY.i occurs twice (Lk l^o, Eph *424), and is rendered holiness 
in both. AV renders tvH^ua. (piety) in Ac 312 holiness, RV 
godliness. 

Let US next illustrate the use of the group of 
words under review, directing special attention to 
the fifteen passages in which the nouns denoting 
holiness are used. There does not appear to he 
anything distinctive in the use of the words by the 
di&rent NT writers. We shall therefore have no 
occasion to treat tlie NT hooks separately. We 
find (iym applied to God in Jn 17 ^^ : ‘ Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me,’ etc., where God, as the One who is absolutely 
good — wholly separate from all that is sinful and 
wrong — is besought to guard from evil those whom 
He has given to His Son. The idea closely 
resembles that wdiich is found in 17 -® : ‘ O righteous 
(diKaios) Father, the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee,’ etc. The idea of God’s righteousness 
here appears to be the quality which prevents Him 
from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s dis- 
ciples as He passes upon the sinful world. It is 
the equitahleness of God. In both cases the attri- 
bute of God which is referred to is not the forensic 
or retributive element in the divine nature, but 
God’s moral self-consistency, His justice to His own 
equity. In Rev 4 ® God is addressed as ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ because He is worthy of all praise and 
honour. His holiness is His supreme and absolute 
excellence. 

The term holy is constantly applied throughout 
NT to the diving Spirit. As proceeding from God, 
as the bearer of revelation, and as the mediator of 
spiritual life, the Spirit is pre-eminently holy. It 
is the special function of the Holy Spirit to make 
holy the souls of those in whom He dwells. This 
conception of the Spirit’s nature and function is 
not prominent in OT, -where the Spirit is scarcely 
more than a name for the power or presence of 
Gc^. There He bestows strength upon heroes, 
skill upon artificers, and the knowledge of the 
divine will upon prophets. The designation of 
the Spirit as Holy accords entirely with the NT 
idea of tlie sanctifying function of the Spirit, and 
the hallowing of the people of God by inward 
consecration to Him. The Holy Spirit is con- 
ceived of as revealing the inner nature and essen- 
tial goodness of God, and as accomplishing the 
transformation of men into His moral likeness. 
Hence the sin against the Holy Spirit represents 
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the acme of wickedness. It is hatred of supreme 
and absolute goodness. It despises the perfect 
purity and unselfish love which dwelt in Him to 
whom God gave the Spirit without measure, and 
thus treats perfect goodness as if it were evil. 
Such a state of mind involves complete moral 
obduracy. In tliis, and not in the limitation of 
the divdne mercy, lies the impossibility of its for- 
giveness. See further Holy Spirit. 

With sj^cial appropriateness is Clirist, as tlie 
Son and Revealer of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind fiom sin, designated as holy. He is the 
fulfilment of the OT picture of the true and faith- 
ful servant of J". He is accordingly spoken of 
as God’s ‘holy servant’ (6 dyios Trais, Ac 4 '^^), by 
whom He accomplishes His gracious, saving pur- 
poses. So evil spirits are represented as recog- 
nizing in Jesus ‘the Holy One of God,’ the long- 
promised Messiah, the Messenger of the divine 
mercy, and the Conqueror of Satan. 

Christians are frequently designated as dyioL, 
holy ones, saints. They are such as the elect or 
beloved of God, who by faith^ and love have 
entered into fellowship with Him, and who by 
obedience to His will and by purity of life have 
become conformed to the image of His Son. St. 
Paul speaks of believers as kXtjtoI dyioi (1 Co 1-), 
saints by a divine call, in the same sense as he 
speaks of himself as a k\ 7 )t 6 s dTrba-ToXos (Ro H), an 
apostle who became such hy having presented to 
him, and by accepting, a divine commission. Esp. 
are men represented as holy when they have been 
made the special instruments of the divine will 
and have been taken into close fellowship with 
God in the work of revelation and redemption. 
In this sense the prophets are designated (acc. to 
the common reading) as ‘ holy men of God,’ ol dyioL 
deod dvepcoTTOL (2 P 1-^). In like manner, the ‘ holy 
prophets’ declared the divine purpose to restore 
all things through the Messiah (Ac 3 -^). So the 
‘mystery of Christ,’ viz. that the gospel was for 
the Gentiles, was made known to God’s ‘holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit ’ (Eph 3 ®). 

In a secondary sense impersonal objects are 
spoken of as holy. The ways and means whereby 
God reveals and accomplishes His will are holy, 
because they are associated with Him who is pre- 
eminently holy and are instrumental in the sancti- 
fication of men. Thus the gracious call which 
God in the gospel addresses to men — inviting thenx 
to receive a Avholly unmerited salvation — is a holy 
calling, kXtjo-ls dyLa (2 Ti 1®). The Messianic pro- 
mise given in OT times was a holy covenant, hia- 
dhuy dyia (Lk 1 '-). The OT Scriptures are, by 
reason of the sacredness of their contents an<^ 
their disclosure of the divine will and purposr*. 
holy tcritings, ypaipal dyiat (Ro 1"). 

We turn now to the group of nouns denoting 
holiness.^ 'Ayiadpds would properly denote the act 
of sanctifying, rh dyid^eiv, and something of this 
active meaning is preserved in 2 Th 2'*^ : ‘ God 
chose^ you from the beginning unto salvation in 
sanctification of the Spirit ’ [iv dycaa/Ji^ irved pharos), 
that is, in sanctification wrought by the Spirit ; 
cf. 1 P 1^ : ‘ in sanctification of the Spirit,’ etc. 
The active force of the word may also be observed, 
although in a somewhat difierent form, in 1 Th 4 * : 
‘ For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion,’ etc. The Avill of God is this : that He may 
accomplish your sanctification. In 1 Co 1^'^' Christ 
m called our ‘sanctification,’ in the sense that He 
is the cause or ground of our sanctification. 

In most cases in NT, however, dyiaapds denotes 
the effect or result of dyid^eiv. (See, however, 
Sanday-Headlam’s note on Ro 6^^). In 1 Th 4 ^- ^ it 
denotes the sphere of holy action in opposition to 
the sphere of lustful desire. In Ro 6^® d7iao-/>t6s 
stands opposed to duo/da. These terms denote the 
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ends to which the members are devoted in the 
sinful and in the Christian life respectively. In 
the latter the members are presented as servants 
to righteousness unto the end of sanctification (eis 
ayiacrixbv),^ Similarly, in v.-^ Christians are said to 
hav^e tlieir fruit unto sanctification (eZs ay.), that 
is, to attain it as the result and reward of their 
life. In these passages from 1 Th and Ro, sancti- 
fication is particularly set in contrast to carnal 
lust, although its nature is not limited by that 
contrast. In 1 Ti 2^^ sanctification is contemplated 
as a virtue, or as the Christian’s normal state, 
and is correlated with faith and love. In He 12i-^ 
‘the sanctification’ (the definite article used only 
here and in 1 Tli #} is the Christian character, the 
goal of Christian effort, the preparation for the 
presence of God : ‘ Pursue after the sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord,’ that is, 
enter into blessed fellowship with Christ. 

'Ayidrijs is used (acc. to the most probable read- 
ing) in 2 Co in ref. to St. Paul’s manner of life at 
Corintli, to the uprightness of v riicb his conscience 
bears witness. It is here correlated with the sin- 
cerity or purity (eiXLKpLveta) which God effects by 
the Holy Spirit. Here holiness designates the life 
and character which the grace of God produces. 
In the one other passage where the word is used 
(He 12^*^) it is applied to God. Earthly parents, 
says the author, chasten their children with wrong 
or imperfect motives, or to secure some temporary 
good, but God chastens His children for their 
highest final good, that they may be ‘partakers 
of his holiness’ (ets rb fceraXa/SeiV tt]s aycbTTjTos 
aijTod), that is, that they may be transformed into 
moral likeness to Himself, and become partakers 
in His own eternal nature (cf. 2 P P). This passage 
ca flies us to a higher point than do those pre- 
viously examined, in that it repiosents the holy 
nature of God as the type and goal of all perfection 
in man. 

' AyL^a-ltvq is twice used of the moral purity, the 
God-like character, which the gospel requires and 
imparts : 1 Th 3^^ ‘ To the end he may stablish 
your hearts in holiness before our God,’ etc., that 
is, in the iDOSscssion of that holy life which will 
be acceptable to Christ at His coming ; and 2 Co 7^ 

‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ that is, per- 
fectly illustrating in character the holy life which 
comports with reverence for God. In Ro P the 
word occurs in a description which St. Paul is 
giving of the Son of God, ‘who,’ he says, ‘was 
horn of the seed of David according to Hie flesh, 
who Avas declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ Here the phrase /card irvevjjua. 
ayLoocnjvTjs stands in evident contrast to the phrase 
Kara (rdpKa. The phrase probably means; the 
spirit of Christ, that is, His inner, essential life, 
which is characterized by holiness. If this is the 
meaning, then dyioja^v-qs expresses the quality of 
Christ’s spiritual nature. He i^par eminence holy. 
He is in absolute accord with God. 

We may sum up our results thus ; In the abso- 
lute sense God alone is holy, and His holiness is 
the ground of the requirement of holiness in His 
creatures (1 P 1^^). Holiness is the attribute of 
God, according to which He wills and does only 
that which is morally good. In other words, it 
is the perfect harmony of His will with His perfect 
ethical nature. But the divine holiness is not to 
be thought of as a mere passive, quiescent state. 
It is an active impulse, a forthgoing energy. In 
God’s holiness, that is, in the expression of His 
perfect ethical nature, His self - revelation is 
grounded. Nay, creation itself, as well as re- 
demption, would be inconceivable apart from the 
divine holiness, the energizing of God’s absolutely 
C(Ood will. 
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By some theologians holiness and love are identi- 
fied. More commonly they are sharply distin- 
guished — holiness being regaided as the self-pre- 
servative or retributive attribute of God, and love 
as His beneficent, self-iiiipaitiiig attribute. To 
discuss this subject here would carry us too far. 
It seems clear, at least, from our investigation, 
that holiness and love represent closely kindred 
conceptions, and that there is an inner harmony 
between them. They are the two words which 
best express God’s moral peifection, and the difier- 
ence between them seems rather formal than real. 
At any rate, in their application to men, they 
seem to express, better than any other W'ords, the 
highest aims of human life and the most compre 
liensive obligation of God’s perfect law. See, 
further, the preceding art., and art. Holy Spirit. 

Literature. — Studies of the words in Cremer’s Bib. Theol. 
Lex. and Trench NT Syn . ; art. ‘ Heilig-keit ’ in Schenkel’s Bib. 
Lev. and ni Herzog-’s liB; Issel, Der Begriff d. Heiligkeit im 
NT ; Sanday-Headlam, Homans on 7 and tlie literature there 
cited. G. B. STEYEXS. 

HOLM TREE. — The name of this tree occurs in 
Is 44^^ KV as the equivalent of rrnn. The holm is 
prob. not tlie tree there intended (Vee Cypress). 

It occurs also in Sus v.^. Two evergreen oaks, 
both growing in Pal. and Syria, Qimrciis Ilex, L., 
and Q. eocclfcrci, L., are prob. included under the 
LXX TTptvos, which is the orig. for holm tree. The 
former is a low tree, gi'owing along the coast and 
the foot hills of the maritime ranges. The latter 
is one of the stateliest tiees of the East. Its comus 
is often quite spheiical, and sometimes 40 to 50 ft. 
in diameter. The trunk not infrequently attains 
a diameter of 6 ft. The leaf of both species is 
smaller than that of tlie hollf/, but resembles it in 
the fact that it is evergreen, of a rich glossy green, 
and usually with spiny teetli, though some of the 
vaiieties have nearly entire leaves. It is from the 
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resemblance of its leaf to the hollp (Old English 
hollen) that it obtained its name of holm. For the 
play on the words wplvos and irpicrat see Susanna. 

The holm oak is the tree, par excellence, around 
which are grouped the superstitions of the Orientals. 
One or more grand speeiuiens are sure to be planted 
over the imlys or tombs of the Moslem saints. 
Abraham’s Oak is of this species. The dense mass 
of dark foliage gives to these fine old trees an 
aspect of solidity possessed by no others in the 
East. The Druses and other sects often hang 
bits of rag on their lower branches as a votive 
oftering. A tree so decorated is called umm-esh- 
sheratit, Le. mother of rags. Such trees have piob- 
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ably existed from time immemorial on tlie ‘high 
places.’ See Oak. G. E. Post. 

HOLOFERNES {"0'Ko(peppr}s ). — The arcli-enemy of 
the Jews, assassinated before Bethnlia (i.c. Jeru- 
salem) by Judith, who thus saved her nation. In 
Jth 2^ H. is called ‘the chief captain of the army 
of Kelmchadnezzar.’ In the Midrash he is called 
‘ king of Javan,’ * and takes the place of Nebuchad- 
nez2ar. It is obvious that no one in the days of 
the historical Nebueh. could have borne the name 
and played the part of H. as described in Judith. 
There was an Orophernes king of the Ca;^adocians 
in B.C. 158 ir., who was a friend of Demetrius 
Soter, and supported the latter in his unjustihable 
claims as against Ariarathes v., king of the 
Cappadocians (Polyb. iii. 5. 2, ed. Schweighanser). 
Hence the Jews might know about Orophernes as 
the friend of their great enemy, and might repre- 
sent liim as he is represented in Judith. This 
would make the date of the book about B.C. 150. 
See Hicks, Jonrn, Hellen. Studies, vi. 1885, pp. 
261-274. The form 'OpocpipvTjs is found on coins 
discovered at Pirene, and in two inscriptions found 
on amphora-handles (Knidos); see Dumont, Inscrip- 
tions r^rrrmiques, Paris, 1872, p. 329, Ho. 9, and p. 
388, Ho. 7. The same form is given by late 
classical authors, e.g, Polyb. xxxii.’ 20. 4, xxxiiL 
12. S 2, 3, 9 ; Aelian,* Var. Hist. u. 41, ed. Herclier ; 
Diod. Sic. xxxi. cc. 32 and 34 ; fluctuating with 
’OXo- and 'OXo-, e.g. Appian, Bell. Syr. p. 118, ed. 
Stephan. 1592; Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19. § 2, 7, ed. 
Xliiller. If '0'Ko(pepv'r]s is the original form, <3Xo- 
will be Greek = ‘de.stroying’ (cf. d'Xoepyifjs), and 
-<p€pvT]% Persian = ‘ brilliance, majesty,’ cf. Plieren- 
dates, Phamacos, Artajd! ernes; the root fra= 
‘shine.’ The form 'Opo<p, will then represent the 
Persian pronunciation of the Greek ’O\o<p. The 
aspirated 'OXo^ is due to confusion with compounds 
in 6\o-. The Yulg. form Holofernes is aspirated 
as in Jlioh, Hcsther, Hierusalem, etc, 

Dante introduces Holofernes in Burgatorio xii. 
59 as one of the instances of defeated pride in the 
Circle of the Proud. The following famous repre- 
sentations of J udith and Holofernes in art may be 
quoted; Botticelli, in the UflSzi, Florence (see 
Buskin, Mornings in Florence, cli. 3); Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel ; Cristoforo Allori, 
in the Pitti ; Paris Bordone ; Guido, in the Spada 
Gallery, Rome ; Donatello, statue in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Florence. 

Literature. — Scholz, Das Buch Judith, Wurzhiir^, 1896. 

G. A. Cooke. 

HOLON (p‘?n). — 1. A city of Judah in the Hebron 
hills, given to the Levites, Jos 15^^ 2P®. In the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 6*** [Heb.'^®] it is called Hilen. 
It is noticed with Debir, and probably lay W. or 
S-W. of Hebron. The ruin Beit Aida, in the 
lower hills rvest of Hebron, would he a suitable 
site. See SWF vol. iii. .sh. xxi. 2. A city of 
Moab near Hesbbon, Jer 48-k Its site has not 
Deen recovered. C. B. Cokder. 

HOLYBAY. — ‘ That kept liolyday ’ is the tr^ in 
Ps 42^ of Jun, ptcp. of ‘ to make a pilgrimage,’ 
IIV ‘ keeping holyday.’ ‘ Holyday ’ also occurs in 
Col 2^® as the tr“ of iopr^, feast, BV ‘feast day.’ 
See Feasts. 

In both places AV of 1611 has two words, *holy day’ in 
Ps 42”*, ‘ Holy day ' in Col 2^^ ; and it would he well, owng^ to the 
nuiod. association's of the word ‘ holiday/ to keep that form still. 

HOLY OF HOLIES,HOLYPLACE.--SeeTEMPLE. 

HOLY ONE. — See God, vol. ii p. 204^ and 
Holiness, vol. ii. p. 398\ 

* See Jea* 461® 5016 njVri LXX ptAxeapct 'ExXiiwxii. Scholz. 


HOLY SPIRIT. — In Christian theology the 
Holy Spirit is the third Person or eternal distinc- 
tion within the Unity of God. The following 
article is an attempt to trace in the progressive 
revelation vouchsafed to Israel and to the Clnirch 
the steps which have led to this conception. Our 
sources are the Old and Hew Testaments, and the 
intermediate Jewish writings which iliiistrate tlie 
effect of the OT revelation upon the Jewish jieople, 
and prepare us to understand the fuller teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

A. Old Testament. 

i. Use of the terms ‘ Spirit,’ * Spirit of God/ * Holy Spirit.’ 

a. Work of the Spirit of God m — 

(a) Creation. 

QSS Intellectual life. 

(c) Prophetic inspiration. 

(d) Anointinfr the Messiah. 

(e) Moral and religious life of men. 

Hi. Relation of the Holy Spirit to ihe Life of God. 

iv. Signs of progress in the teaching of the OT. 

jB. Apocrypha and other pre-Christian Jewish writings. 

i. Palestinian thought. 

ii. Alexandrian thought. 

C. New Testament. 

L Names and titles of the Holy Spirit. 

ii. Historical events revealing the relation of the Spirit 

to Christ and to the Church. 

(a) Revival of prophecy at the time of the Incarna- 
tion. 

(&) Work of the Spirit in reference to the Incarnate 
life — 

(«) Conception. 

(jSj Baptism. 

(y) Ministry. 

(c) Work of the Spirit in reference to the life of 
the Church — 

(«) Gift to the Apostles. 

(^) Effusion on the Church. 

( 7 ) Results, temporary and permanent. 

iii. Direct teaching on the Person and Work of the Spirit. 

(а) Teaching of Christ — 

(a) In the Synoptic narrative. 

(^) In the Fourth Gospel. 

\y) In the form of baptism. 

( б ) Teaching of the Apostles and first Disciples — 

(fli) In the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

(jS) In the Pauline Epistles. 

( 7 ) In the Apocalypse. 

Summary. 

Literature. 

A. The Old Testament.-—!. The word pn, in 
LXX TTvevpLa, but also dvepLos (about 50 times), 
Ovpds (5 times), Trvorr] (4 times), (twice), etc,, 

belongs to a root nn flavit, spiravit, used only in 
theHiph. (nmn olfec.it, e.g. Gn 8-^). In OT o’"! signiJlies 
(1) the breath of the atmosphere^, wind : Gn 3^ (nn^ 
□Vn=LXX rb beCKivbv, Aq. iv rip dvifj.(p rrjs rjpiipas, 
Symm. dia TTveUpuros tji-l.), Nu 11^^, Job 4^® 4U®, Jer 
2^4 146 . (2) the breath of man. Since the human 
breath is at once an indication of animal life, and 
a vehicle of thought and passion, the woid is also 
used to represent (3) the principle of vitality, in 
the phrase D"n 'i (Gn 6^*^ 7^®* --), or absolutely, as in 
Gn 45-’7, 1 K 10®, Job 12'° 34^^ Fs 104^, Ec 3'“ 
12"; (4) tlie life of passion (Gn 413, Nu 5^*^, 2 S 21®, 
Pr 25-^), or of thought and will (Dt 34‘^, Job 15^ 32®, 
Jer 5F^) ; (5) the spiritual element in human nature 
(Hu 27^®, Ps31®, Ec 12") ; lastly, from the sjihere of 
human nature the word (6) passes into that, of the 
divine. In anthropomorphic descriptions of the life 
of God it retains its primary sense ; God’s displea- 
sure is the laK 't (Ex 153,* Job 4®, Ps 18^®), His power 
in operation is the v? S (Ps 33®, Is 11*^; cf. 2 Th 2®). 
But the writers of the OT conceive also of a 
Spirit in God which bears some analogy to the 
higher life of man ; the ‘ Spirit of Elohiin ’or ‘of 
J"’ (d'iT^jx 'i, m.T '"I, LXX TTvevpa dead, ttv. 'Kvplov) is 
repeatedly mentioned in every part of the OT. In 
a few cases, it is true, this phrase may be inter- 
preted of the wind which God sends on the earth 
(Ex 151®, 1 K 181^ 2 K 2’®, Is 40^ 59’^ IIos 13'®), or 
of the human breath or spirit as deriving its origin 
from God (Job 27® ; cf. Gn 2^). But these are ex- 
ceptions; in the great majority of passages the 
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* Spirit of God ’ is tlie vital energy of the di\dne 
nature, coriesponding to the liigher vitality of 
man.* This energy is usually presented in one of 
its relations to man or to the world, e.g. as a 
creative or vitalizing force (Gn P, Job 2G^^, Is 32'®), 
or as propagating or sustaining created life (Job 
ct. 10^“, Ps 104 '^^) ; as the source of reason and 
intellect in man (Job 32^), and in particular of 
snecial gifts and endowments (Gn 41^, Ex 28-^ 3P* ® 
SUCH as the artistic skill of Bezalel (Ex36^**)j 
the military tact of Joshua (Dt 34^), the heroism 
oi tiie Judges (Jg 13^ 14® etc.), the wisdom of 
Solomon (1 K 3“^) ; as the well-spring of inspira- 
tion in the Hebrew lawgivers, poets, and prophets 
(Nu 1 2 S 232 , 1 K 22-^, Ezk IP, Dn 4® ^ 5% 
and of moral purity and strength and penitence 
(Neh 9"^^ Ps Is 63^®^-, Ezk 36-®^% Zee 12i®). 
Especially is the energy of the Divine Spirit con- 
nected vith the mission and work of the Messiah 
(Is IP'* 6P'*), on whom, as the prophets foresaw, it 
was to rest in the fulness of strength and goodness.! 

ii. These aspects of the working of the Divine 
Spirit must be separately examined. 

(a) Creative and conser dative Operations in 
Nature, — In the cosmogony of Gn 1 the Spirit of 
God hroods — nrnio — over the formless cosmic 
matter, before the cosmos begins to emerge out 
of chaos. The Greek versions render the verb 
by iire^ipeTo or iTLip€pbiievov (Viilg- ferebaUcr), 
understanding by nrnis a wind sweeping over 
the abyss (of. Ac 2-). But the verb suggests 
another image, that of the bird brooding over her 
nest: see Delitzsch, ad loc., and cf. Dt 32'^; 
Chagigah, ed. Streane, p. 84 ; Basil. M. Horn, in 
Hexaem, 2, rb €7re(pip€ro {(p-rjcrly [2i/pos ns]) i^rjyoOvrai 
dvrl ToO 2iwi6a\T€ Kai i^<aoy6v€L r^v rdv ibdnav (pdcriv 
Karb, Trjv eUSva rrjs €T<pa^o\ja‘'r]S Cppidos Kal ^(arLfcifjv rtva 
ddra/HLv ividcrj^ rots virodaXTcoiiivois, This metaphor 
suits the secondary rather than the primary mean- 
ing of uvi j it is not the wdnd, but the divine energy 
that is regarded as vitalizing the germs which the 
Divine Word is about to call forth. This concep- 
tion of the co-operation of the Spirit and the 
W'ord is ‘specially characteristic of the OT’ 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter ^ p. 322 ; cf. Ps 33®). 
It rests on the relation of the breath to the voice, 
but its significance is not limited by that analogy. 
The Breath of God vitalizes what the Word creates. 
Moreover, its vitalizing energy is continuous; it 
conserves, renews, or withdraws life, in the cease- 
less processes of nature (Job SS"*, Ps 33® 104^®). 
Thus the OT already justilles the epithet t6 ^wo- 
TTodv, applied to the Divine Spirit by the Church 
in the ‘ Eicene’ Creed. 

(b) Bestowal of intellectual gifts, — ‘The Lord 

God . . . breathed into [man’s] nostrils the 
breath of life’ (□'*o'n.'?¥'j, irvoriv by virtue of 

which he ‘became a living soul’ (nm m, Gn 2''). 
This ijijb4)t<x7)(ns (cf. Jn 20^-) represents the Breath 
of God as originating the personal life of man, 
together with the intellectual and spiritual powers 
which distinguish it from the life of the mere 
animal (nDnsn ’n Ec 3^^). As the sacred Books 
proceed, they reveal the same Force lying behind 
the special endowments which mark ofi'man from 
man. The Divine Spirit is said to be ‘in’ (Gn 
41^, Nu 27 ^®) or ‘upon’ (Nu IP^'* 24^) the man 
who possesses exceptional powers of any kind ; he 
is what he is, because he is filled with the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding (irvedpLa Odov cro^Las, 
Ex 31® ; TV, alcrdi^aem, avvicrecas. Ex 28® 35®^, Dt 34®). 

(c) Inspiration of the Prophets, — One gift stands 
out as pre eminently due to the presence in man of 

* *I6 ia. In fact, the divine working: rather than the divine 
nature that the Hebrew Scriptures regard as spiritual* (W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Imnel, p. 61). 

t *The Holy Spirit’ is not an OT expression, and *Mis* or 
* Thi’ Hol¥ Spirit ’ occurs only in Is 63io. 11 , Ps 5in. 
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the Spirit of God. The ‘ prophet ’ ( LXX mostly 
Tpocf)^^/}^ ; on tlie etymology of the lieb. word see 
W. E, Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 390 f.), or 
* seer ’ (nNi), as he u as called till after the age of 
Samuel (1 S 9®), was in an especial sense the 
man of the Spirit (nnn dvdpoiTos 6 TV€vp.aTo^6pos, 
Hos 9^), Vulg. vir spiritiirtlis. It has been said 
that ‘ the ideal of the OT is a dispensation in 
which all are piopliets’ (W. E. Smith, OTJC^ 
p. 291, citing Nu 11--') ; and the title of prophet is 
given to Abraham (Gn 20') and JMoses (Dt 18'®), 
while it is withheld from Balaam, in whom, 
tliough ‘the Spirit of God came upon’ him 
(Nu 24-), the sacred vTiters recognize a div iner {rbv 
pdvTtv, Jos 13--) rather than a true seer. The true 
prophet is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of 
God into communion with Him, so that he is 
enabled to interpret the divine will, and to act 
as a medium of communication between God 
and men. The prophetic gift belonged to the 
nation, as the elect people; but it was realized 
in its highest degree only by those whose charac- 
ters and lives fitted them for personal intercourse 
with God. The professional prophet seems some- 
times scarcely to have risen above the level of 
ficLVTLK'i) (1 S 10®'* 19-®'*); the change of ‘heart’ 
promised to Saul ( 10®* ®) is clearly not of a moral 
or spiritual kind. On the other hand, the prophets 
who taught Israel and J udah from the 8th cent, 
onwards have left us the clearest evidence of a 
genuine inspiration in the elevation and pene- 
tration of their teaching, and the revelation of 
a spiritual religion Avhich their writings contain. 
No other national literature presents such a phe- 
nomenon. It is attributed by tlie prophets them- 
selves to the Spirit of God ; cf. e.g, 2 S 23*^ (where 
see Driver’s note), Ezk 2^ etc., IMic 3®, and 
the frequent appeals to a divdne source, such as 
the repeated nvi’ nj of Is, and m'i in Jer. 

{d) Anointing the Messiah , — The Davidic King, 
in whom the elect nation was to find its crown 
and consummation, must, as the first Isaiah fore- 
saw (Is 11-), receive all the gifts of the Divine 
Spirit in their fulness : ‘ the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding (intellectual gifts), of counsel and 
power (practical powers), of the knowledge and 
tear of J" ’ (religious endowments). In the strength 
of this abiding presence (dvaxaiVeTat ctt’ aijrhv rvedpa 
deov) the Second David will shoAV Himself to be the 
perfect King. It is remarkable that Deutero-Isaiali 
foretells a similar equipment of the ‘ Servant of 
the Lord,’ the ideal Israel. ‘ I have put my Spirit 
upon him ’ is J"’s assui*ance (42'), and the Servant 
answers, ‘The Lord God hath sent me, and his 
Spirit’ (48'®, cf., however, Delitzsch, ad loc.) ; ‘the 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek ’ (61"*). The ideal Prophet no less than 
the ideal King needs the fulness of the Spirit, and, 
when He comes, shall receive it. If, as some 
think (Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
400), the prophet himself and not the Servant of 
J" is the speaker in the last passage, the ultimate 
reference is still to the higliest fulfilment of the 
prophetic office (Lk 4-'). The Spirit is the xptV/ta 
which makes the Christ (ms ni.-r' n^ 2 ). 

(e) Moral and religious Elevation , — The ethi- 
cal side of the Spirit’s work comes into view in the 
teaching of the psalmists and prophets. In Ps 51" 
the Spirit is described as LXX rS Tv^vpd 

(Tov rh ay tov, i.e. the energizing princijfie of the 
divine holiness (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
322 ; on the idea of ‘ holiness,’ see Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrim, etc. p. 173 f.), — a title found again in 
Is 63'®* In the Psalm this Divine Spirit of holi- 
ness is apparently regarded as imparting to the in- 
dividual Israelite dispositions which may bring him 
nearer to the character of God, the ‘dean heart’ 
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and ‘ steadfast spirit’ ; in tlie prophetic passage it is 
represented as having dwelt in the elect nation from 
tiie days of the Exodus (cf. Keh 9-®, Hag 2^), and 
as grieved by their rebellions against its guidance. 
Nor was the moral guidance or the Spirit limited 
to Israel, if we may adopt the common interpreta- 
tion of Gii 6®, which represents the Spirit of J" as 
judging, raling, and working in men before the 
Flood ; but the sense of fn; is uncertain [Oxf. licb. 
Lex, p. 192), and the ethical application is at 
least doubtful (Pelitzsch, ad loc.). It is certain, 
however, that the prophets foresee a large exten- 
sion of the moral operations of the Divine Spirit 
in the days of the Messianic kingdom (Jer 
Ezk 36^*^^*), and the prophecy of Joel {2^) speaks of 
an outpouring of the Spirit ‘upon all tiesh,’ which, 
although it is conceived under the image of a 
general bestowment of the gift of prophecy, 
pointed, in St. Peter’s judgment (Ac to the 
Pentecostal ethision, which brought with it the 
setting up of the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men of all nations. 

A difficulty arises from the mention in the his- 
torical books of an ‘evil spirit sent by or pro- 
ceeding from J"’ (Jg9“^ 1 S 16'^ nx-j 18“>, 1 K 
[rnn npc? pn*], 2 Ch IS^^*), and even 
of an ‘ evil spirit of God ’ (1 S 19® LXX 'xuevjj.a deov 
TTovrjpSv). Schultz (OT Tkeol, ii. 205, 270) contends 
that the Spirit is in all cases the same, the Spirit 
of God working good or evil according to the 
character of the man on whom it operates. But 
it i'i incredible that the sacred writers intend to 
identify the ‘good Spirit’ of God{Ps 143^‘^) with 
the power which inspired Saul with jealousy and 
the prophets of Ahab with lying words. The evil 
spirit is from God and is God’s, inasmuch as it is 
liis creature and under His control ; but it is not 
His personal energy. As Wellhausen (on 1 S 16^*^) 
points out, the expi.'ssion mn' S is apparently 
limited to the good S} irit, which is the operative 
presence of J" Himself. 

iii. ‘ The Spirit of God’ as revealed in the OT is 
^ God exerting power ’ ( A. B. Davidson on Ezk 36‘^), 
On this account it is invested with personal quali- 
ties, and personal acts are ascribed to it. If the 
tnith, mercy, and light of God are partly hyposta- 
tized by the Psalmist (l^s 43^ 57^ etc. ; see Cheyne, 
■Origin^ etc. p. 322), the Spirit of God, the prin- 
•cipie of life which resides in the depth of the 
Divine Nature, and represents the Divine presence 
in the world and in man, is necessarily regarded as 
quasi-personal ; it broods, rules, speaks, guides, 
quickens, because it is the living energy of a 
personal God. The Spirit of J'*' is personal, inas- 
much as the Spirit is God (Ps 139'^, Is 63®* ^®). 
There is, besides, a qu<a.si-independence ascribed to 
the Spirit, which approaches to a recognition of 
distinct personality (cf. e.q. Is 48’®), especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are con- 
trasted (Schultz, ii. p. 184). But the distinction 
applies only to the external activities of these two 
divine forces ; the concept of a distinction of 
Persons within the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation. 

iv. It may be asked whetlier a progress can be 
observed in the OT doctrine of the Spirit. On the 
one hand, certain points are clear from the first : 
the Pentateuch in its oldest parts reveals the 
Spirit of God as the source and support of the 
higher life in man, and as endowing him with 
intellectual gifts, and in particular with the girt 
of prophecy. All this belongs to the teaching of 
JE, while P adds that the Spirit at the first 
vitalized the cosmos. Even in pre-exilic times the 
Spirit is revealed as the quasi -personal energy of 
God in man and the world. The greatest prophet 
of the 8th cent, already recognizes the office of the 
Spirit as the Anointer of the Messiah (Is 1 1^*}. But 


as the revelation proceeds, the ethical charactei 
of the Spirit’s influence on man comes more dis- 
tinctly into view. The higher view of prophecy, 
as contrasted with mere soothsaying, appears nrsi 
in Deuteronomy (see Driver on Dt 18®'--) ; and it 
is to the peiiod of the Exile and the days that 
followed it, that we must probably attribute the 
thought of the Spirit as the regen eraliiig ind 
directing force in human nature, and of its oi>era- 
tions as about to be extended to men who lay 
beyond the circle of kings and prophets, and 
beyond the fold of Israel (for the date of Ps 51, cf 
W. R. Smith, OTJ C“, p. 440 ; Kirkpatrick, Psalms^ 
ii. p. 284 ; and for the date of Joel, see Driver, 
Cainb. Bible, Joel and A^yios^ p. 11 If.). 

B , The Apocrypha of OT and other Jewish 
Literature. — i. In the non-canonical literature of 
Palestine, references to the Divine Spirit are rare, 
and when they occur are little else than echoes — 
sometimes broken and imperfect echoes— of the 
canonical teaching. The religious man is filled 
with the spirit of understanding (Sir 39® ; cf. 
Is 11®); on the ungodly God sends the spirit of 
en*cr (Ps-Sol ; cf. Is 19’^*]. The youth Daniel, 
seized by righteous indignation at the miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Susanna, is represented as 
having his holy spirit [rb 7rvedp.a rh ayiov Taidapiov) 
stirred within him by the act of God, or as suddenly 
endowed with the spirit of wisdom by the angel of 
the Lord (Sus^b Theod., LXX). The son of David 
is to be mighty in the Holy Spirit {dwarby iv 
TTvchpari a.yi(p, Ps-Sol ; hut, as the Cambridge 
editors of the Psalms of Solomon point out, there 
is in this no approach to a belief in a personal 
Spirit of God, although the use of rb TrveOpa rb aycov 
and irv. ayiov (first in Ps 50 [51] Is 63^b LXX) is 
interesting as an anticipation of NT phraser^! Dgy. 
The above list nearly exhausts the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the Palestinian books. The 
mowing angelology of the Pharisees (see Edersheiin, 
Life and Times, ii. p. 748) may possibly have 
obscured the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit as the operative force in nature and in man ; 
thus in the Book of Enoch (60’®^*, ed. Charles, 
p. 156) the powers of nature are represented as 
wielded by created spirits, amongst whom they 
have been distributed ; God is the ‘ Lord of Spirits,’ 
hut of a ruling Spirit of God no mention is made. 
To the later Jews the Holy Spirit was chiefly the 
spirit of prophecy (Cheyne, Origin, p, 333) ; they 
recognized that David spake by the Holy Spirit (Mk 
12^®), while they attributed the works of Christ to 
the operation of a irpevpa aKadaprov (Mk 3®®). Ox 
the inspiration of Serpture they entertained the 
strongest belief ; although the Torah possessed 
unique authority, all the books of the Canon were 
sacred {al lepal rd iepa. j3i/3Xta, Josephus, Philo ; 

see the reff. in Kyle, Canoyiof the OT, p. 291); it 
was realized that the prophets were taught by a 
divine ajjlatus (Jos. c. Ap, i. 8, tQv Trpo<pT]TQp rd jakv 
avibrara, Kal TraXatbrara /card iirLirvoLav r^v airb 
rod deov fJLadSvrwv ; cf. Ant. IV. vi. 5, VI. viii. 2). 
But when prophecy ceased, it seemed as if the 
presence of the Divine Spirit had been suspended 
or withdrawn. 

ii. At Alexandria, on the other hand, the old con- 
sciousness of the perpetual activity of the Spirit of 
God survived, associating itself "with the philo- 
sophical thought of Hellenism and growing under 
its influence into new forms of belief. The 
Book of Wisdom recalls the teaching of the OT as 
to the omnipresence of the Spirit (H, irvedpa Kvplov 
TreirX'^pcaKev rbv Kb(J}xov, 12’ rb yhp dtpSaprbv crov irveOpd 
iartv iv ira.<rLv), its conservating and sustaining 
power in nature (H t6 erwixov rd irdvra), its special 
relation to man, as the author of his spiritual 
nature (15“), and of his intellectual endowments 
aaid religious knowledge (7^ iTrehaXcadfiTjv koX ^Xdiw 
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fiot Trveujua cocpias, 9^"^ pov\^v di cov ris ^yvca, €l ji^ 
<ri> iocoKas ao(piav kclI ^TrejuLij/as to dyiop <rov irpevpLa 
aTrb v\pl(rT(av ;). This connexion of Wisdom with 
the Spirit appears in the canonical books, but 
in Alexandrian Jewish thought it is carried 
further. The Spirit is sometimes identified with 
'W iSidom. {1^^’ dy LOP yap 7rv€v/j.a TraudeLa^ . . . ^tXapOpooirov 
yap TTPeupa crocpia . . , ort TPeviaa Kuplou, wliere tlie 
linking of the clauses seems to leave no doubt as to 
the author’s meaning ; cf. sometimes regarded 
as its indwelling power {7-^^’ ’i^rLp ydp ip atr^ Trvevp.a 
voepbp, dytop, fLOVoyepis . . . Tra.vrodvPCLp.op, TCLPTeTriorico- 
top). The Alexandrian doctrine of the Spirit finds 
its completion in Philo. The Spirit of God, he 
says, is ij dKif]pa.ros a-ocpia ?rds 6 crocpbs elKorcos 
perix^L (Gig. 5f.). Indivisible in itself, it can be 
distributed and comniunic?Jed like lire from torch 
to torch. In a sense the Spirit comes to all men, 
since even the worst of men have their moments of 
inspiration, their glimpses of better and higher 
things ; with a feAV, the wisest and the best, the 
divine afflatus abides, and they i ecome the ‘ hiero- 
phants ’ and instructors of tlicir kind [Gig, 12). 
Philo’s conception of the proph<et reverts largely to 
the Platonic ivOovcnacrpbs [Tim. 7l D). The prophet 
is simply the interpieter of the divine voice, and 
so long as he is under divine intiuence he cannot 
exercise his reason, for he has made over the 
citadel of his soul to tlie Divine Spirit, which is in 
full possession of it [De spec. Icgg. 8, kclB' tv xpo^ov 
ivdoven^ . . . peravicrrapivov pkv rod Xeytapov Kal 
Trapa/cexwp?7/c6ros ttjv piv clkpjttoXlv, iimrecpoL- 

T7)k6tos oi Kal ivipKTjKOTOT rod Beiov TTvedparoT : cf. 
Quis rer. div. her. 53, and other passages quoted 
by Sunday , Inspiration, p. 74 f.). This mechanical 
inspiration was shared, according to Philo, even 
by the Alexandrian translators of the OT {Vit. 
Mos. ii. 7, Kaddirep ivBovo't.QpTes Trpoecp’rjrsvov). Of the 
ethical aspect of the Spirit’s work in man, Philo has 
little to say, except that its function is to promote 
clearness of mental vision and capacity for the 
intellectual knowledge of God, and that it tulfilsthis 
mission either by puiifying and elevating, or, as in 
the case of the prophet, by superseding the natural 
faculties. Of the Spirit as restoring the moral 
nature of man we hear nothing ; the writings of 
Philo contain no reference to Ps 5P°^* or Ezk 36‘^® 
(cf, Ryle, Thilo and Holy Scripture, p. 29111*.). 
The omission may be partly due to the circum- 
stance that he employs himself chiefly about the 
Pentateuch, but it is more j>robably to be traced 
to the predominance of the intellectual interest in 
Alexandrian thought. *> ' 

C. The New Testament.— i. The NT adopts the 
phrases used in reference to tlie Divine Spirit by 
the Greek translators of the OT. Thus Ave find in 
the NT as in the OT the terms rb irvedpa rb dyiov 
{irvevpja dyiov), rb irvevpa rod Beod, or Tvedpa Beod, ttv. 
Kvptov, or simply rb irvedpa, or in certain contexts 
the anarthrous Tvedpa. But they are used in quite 
different proportions : thus rb irvedpa rb dyiov [ttv. 
dy.), found in the Greek OT only in Ps 51 and 
Is 63, occurs in the NT between 80 and 90 times, 
while 7 5 TTvedpa rod Beod [tp. Beod, Kvp'iov), the normal 
expression in the LXX, is comparatively rare in 
NT. Moreover, the Avriters of the NT employ 
phrases which are unknown to the LXX ; the Spirit 
of God is further defined as the ‘ Spirit of the 
Father ’ (Mt 10^^), ‘ the Spirit of his Son ’ (Gal 4®}, 
the * Spirit of Jesus’ or 'of Christ’ (Ac 16^ Ko 8^, 
Ph P®, 1 P D^). In a few instances the plural is 
used to denote the various gifts or pepicrpol (He 2*) 
of the one Spirit ; e.g. 1 Co 14=*^, Bev D 4® 5® 22’’. N ew 
attributes are assigned to the Spirit, corresponding 
to new gifts bestOAved upon men ; we read not onfy 
of the spirit of Avisdom (Ac 6'^* but of the spirit 
of truth (Jn 14^^ 15'^® 16^®), of life (Bo 8*^), of grace 
(He 10^®), of sonship (t^s vlodecrias, Bo 8^®). Above 


all, the Spirit receives a personal name, Avhich it 
shares A\ith the Son of God in His historical mam* 
festation (Ju 14^® dXXov TapdKXTjrov ; 14-® 15-*^ 16* 

0 7rapdKXr}Tos). These facts Avarn us that in passing 
from OT to NT we may expect a fuller theology 
of the Spirit. 

ii. The new light Avhich is tliroAvn upon the sub- 
ject by the Christian revelation is largely historical. 

[a) The gospel history opens with an outburst of 
prophecy. As the muinent of the Incarnation 
drew near, men and Avomen in Israel found them- 
selves lifted up by the Spirit into neAV regions of 
thought andendoAved Avith newpoAversof expression. 

The movement began in the family of a priest. A 
child Avas born of Avhoiii it Avas foretold that he 
should ‘ be tilled Avith the Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s AA*omb’ (Lk and the inspiration 

was shared by his parents (Lk ®‘^). Otiiers Avere 
touched by the same current of divine energy — 
Simeon, to whom theie came an oracular warning 
from the Holy Spirit of the presence of the infant 
Christ (Lk 2.^^' Trvedpa ijv dyiov iir^ adrov, Kal ^v avrep 
K€xpvy^'^^<^f^^^op VTTO rod TPevparoT, k.t.X.) ; Hannah, 
the daughter of Plianuel, aaTio Avas accounted a 
prophetess [irpocpTjTLT, Lk 2*^). Such a re\UA"al of 
prophetic gifts had not occurred since the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; even the Maccabaean age 
had looked for it in vain (1 Mac 4^^ 14'*b- 

(b) The new prophecy proclaimed the adA^ent of 
the Messiah, partly prep.aring His Avay, partly Avel- 
coming and announcing Him Avhen He came. But 
the chief outpouring of the Spirit Avas on the 
Messiah Himself. It fulfilled itself in tAvo mir- 
aculous events — the Conception and the Baptism ; 
the first introductory to the human life of the 
Christ, the second to His ministry and Messianic 
Avork. 

(a) Tavo Gospels relate in independent yet not 
inconsistent narratives the miracle of the Concep- 
tion and Virgin Birth (see Gore, Dissertnilon<i, 
p. 361). In both it is asciibed to the Holy Spirit 
(Lk P®, Mt 1^®* “®). Bot 1 contexts are conceived in 
the spirit of the OT and belong to the earliest age 
of Christianity, Avhen the fullest teaching of the 
gospel had not yet been absimilated. W e shall there- 
fore probably be right in interpreting Trvedpa dyiov 
here in its OT sense, as the poAver of God in active 
exercise, although Ave may believe that the Church 
has rightly identified this" poAV'er Avith the personal 
Holy Ghost revealed by Christ. It is not AAuthout 
significance that in both Gospels the poAver Avhicli 
Avrought the Conception is described as wedpa dyiov 
rather than as Trvedpa Beod or Kvplo k The Holy 
Spirit sanctified the Flesh which it united with the 
Word (Lk P® Btb Kal rb yevvibpevov dyiov KXTjdi^creTai]. 
Not only Avas ' the neAv departure in human life,’ 
which began A\ith the birth of the Second Adam 
(Gore, Diss. p. 65), fitly preceded by a dhectly | 
creative act, but the neAV humanity was conse- 
crated at the moment of its conception by the 
overshadoAAing of the Divine Spirit. The Concep- 
tion Avas therefore truly ‘ immaculate ’ ; that Avhich 
vA\as conceived, although true flesh, was free from 
the taint of human conniption. It is worth Avhiie 
to notice, in passing, that the Gospels do not hint 
at an immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord ; the special illapse of the Spirit is limited, 

. so far as Ave can learn, to the conception of her 
Son. (On the miraculous conception as an article 
of the Christian faith the reader may consult 
Pearson, On the Creed, art. iii., and, on the eaily 
history of the doctrine, the present Avriter’s Apostles" 
Creed, iv.). 

(8) The Holy Spirit did not leave the sacred 
humanity Avhieh it had sanctified in the moment 
of conception ; the childhood of Jesus was filled 
with a strengtli and wisdom Avhich were the marks 
of a special grace (Lk 2^ rb bb iraiBLov , . iKparmour^ 
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TXrjpovfiGPOv crocpL^, Kal x^pi-s deov iir' a^rb ; cf. V.®^). 
But in or about His thirtieth year {?> . . Ciael 
4 tu3v TpLaKovra) a stage was reached when a new 
illapse of the Spirit on the Second x4dam became 
necessary. The first had sanctitied His humanity, 
the second was to consecrate His official life. It 
came in connexion with the baptism of John. 
"VVitli the majority of the religious I.sraelites of His 
generation, Jesus went to be baptized. As He 
rose from the Joidan, the sign was given by which 
the Baptist knew Him to be the Messiah (Jn ; 
tlolm saw the Spirit descend in tlie form of a dove 
and rest upon Him. Mr. F. C. Conybeare {Expositor, 
IV. ix. p. 455) cites Philo to show that the dove 
was the accepted symbol in Alexandrian thought 
of the divine reason or wisdom, and concludes 
that the evangelists have converted a metaphor 
into a fact. But the evangelists — the Synoptists 
in any case — were strangeis to Alexandiian sym- 
bolism, and they limit themselves to what they 
believed to be matters of fact. In this case the 
fact depends on the eye-Avitness of the Baptist, 
attested by his disciple, St. John. The evangelists, 
however, guard against the impression that the 
Spirit assumed a material form (Mt thcrel 'rr^pLcrrepiv, 
Mk, Lk, Jn ojsTT.); even St. Luke’s crojfiarLK^ etSei 
does not involve tins inference. The appearance, 
Avhether real or subjective, was doubtless symboli- 
cal, but the symbol rests on the OT. It carries our 
thoughts back to the birdlike motion attributed 
to the Spirit in Gn l\ At the baptism of Jesus 
the Spirit of God brooded a second time over the 
Avaters, to vivify a new creation by resting on the 
now Head of mankind. If the symbolism of the 
dove is to be pressed, it may be taken to indicate 
the character of the Lord’s ministry and of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 10 ^®). 

The illapse at the baptism was regarded by the 
first generation as the anointing of the Christ (Ac 
lp3s avrbu 6 6eb^ irvebpiari ayicpKai dvvdfjLei). In 

the historical books of the OT LXX 6 xP^a-rbs, 
is the title of the priest (Lv 4'^* ®- 6 ^®), and the king 

(1 S 12 ^ etc.), who were admitted to their respective 
offices by the ceremony of unction. In the Psalms 
and Prophets the title is specially given to the 
Bavidic king (Ps 2^ 17®^ 19® etc.), or to a king raised 
up by God for a certain Avork (Is 45^ r<p 
p>ov or to Israel regarded as the servant of 

the Lord, or to a x)roi>het who speaks in His 
name (Is 6 H). But Avhen the form of the Second 
David took shape in the inspired thought of the 
Prophet and the expectations of the Jewish people, 
it Avas to the future king of Israel that the name 
Avas usually applied. The Psalms of Solomon 
already speak of ‘the Lord Christ’ (17®® 18^^^*, see 
Kyle and James, note on 17®®), and the Gospels 
show that at the time of the advent the Christ 
Avas expected both by Jews {e.ff. Jn 1-^) and 
Samaritans (Jn 4’-^). The JeAvish Messiah, how- 
ever, was chiefly the anointed king ; the conception 
of Messiah as the Prophet Avas less distinct, and that 
of a Christ- Priest {iepebs 6 Lv 4®* C”) 

entirely Avanting, until it presented itself to the 
AVTiter of the Epistle to the HebreAvs (Stanton, 
Jmdsh and Christian Messiah, p. 293 ffi). Yet the 
Church has rightly seen that the Avork to AAffiich the 
Messiah Avas anointed Avas sacerdotal and prophetic 
as Avell as^ regal. The baptism, Avith the descent 
of the Spirit, avs^ the consecration of Jesus to the 
Messianic office in all the fulness of its functions 
and poAA^ers. Some of the Fathei*s find the moment 
of the Messianic unction in the miraculous Concep- 
tion (so Gregory of Nazianzus expounds Ps 45*^, and 
see Aug. De Tnn. xv. 46, cited' by Mason, Ba^ptism 
and Confirmation, p. 94), but the earlier inter- 
]>retation fixes upon the Baptism : see Iren. m. 
IX. 3, ‘Verbum Dei . . qui est Jesus . . qui et 
assumpsit camem et unctus est a Patre Spiritu, 
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Jesus Cliristus factus est’; cf. Jerome on Is 61.'* 
The Gnostic schools exaggerated the impoitance 
of the Baptism, confusing the descending Spirit 
AA’ith the lue-existent Christ and ignoiing the mir- 
aculous Concejition. But if the Incarnate life 
began Avith the overshadoAving of Mary, the official 
Messianic life dates from the Baptism (cf. Pearson, 
art. ii.). ( 7 ) Fiom that moment Jesus began llis 

Christ- Avork (Lk 3-® i]v ’I. dpxbp-evos), and in the oldest 
record of the ministry it is regarded as the 
euayveXiou (Mk P- ®). Henceforth His life is full of 
the manifested AA'orkings of the Spirit, in Avliose 
ener^ the evangelists find the source of the 
teaching, miracles, and entire ministry of the 
Christ (Mk P®, Lk 4^* Mt 12 -®, Ac 1 -). Some of 
these revealed relations betAveen the Holy Spirit 
and the ministry of Christ are of special inteiest. 
Immediately after the baptism the Spirit impelled 
Him to meet the Tempter in the Avildemess (Mt, 
dvr)X^'>l TTvedpLCLTos ; Mk, rb irvevixa, avrbv 

iK^dWei), The conquest of evil being at once the 
first responsibility of the Second Adam, and the 
first step in the redemption of the race, it Avas 
the first Avork of the Spirit in the Christ. The 
Spirit of God in man AA’as shown to be the poAver by 
Avhich the spirit of evil is to be overcome : ‘ every 
victory won^ is ‘ His alone.’ To the Holy Sx)irit 
also our Lord attributes His poAver to cast out 
unclean spirits from the possessed (Mt 12 -®). We 
may extend the saying to His other miracles (cf. 
Jn 14^® 6 db ttolt^p iv bpol phtav [i.e. by the Spirit] 
TTotei TCL bpya aiirov). When in the 5th cent. 
Nestorius unduly pressed this point, Cyril of Alex- 
andria guarded the doctrine of the Incarnation by 
insisting that the Spirit by Avhich Christ wrought 
Avas His oAvn, and not an imparted power, foreign 
to His personal life {Anath. 9). Nevertheless, the 
truth remains that the Spirit, Avho is one Avith the 
Son in the Divine Unity, AA’as imparted to His 
humanity, and strengthened it AAdth supernatural 
poAver. The same is true of Christ’s teaching ; the 
Lord Himself ascribes it to the anointing Spirit 
(Lk4^®^-). As the supreme prophet He spoke in 
the power of the Spirit, not at intervals as_ other 
prophets, but Avhenever He opened His lips to 
teach. Yet behind the human faculties Avhich 
Avere guided by the Spirit, Avas the eternal Word in 
personal felloAvship Avith the Father ; His formula 
is not that of the old prophets, ‘ Thus salth the 
Lord,’ but one Avhich expressed personal authority 
‘Verily I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Spirit descended on the Second Adam to 
abide (Jn 1®-^- ; contrast Gn 6 ® LXX). The illapse 

AA’as not a momentary act, but a neAv departure in 
human life, the beginning of a permanent in- 
dAvelling of the Spirit in man. The ‘ Gospel of 
the HebreAvs ’ has rightly seized upon this point : 
‘ descendit fons omnis spiritus sancti et requievit 
super eum et dixit illi : Fili mi, in omnibus 
prophetis expectabain te ut A^enires et requies- 
cerem in te; tu es enim requies mea.’ But the 
Baptist’s testimony reaches further. The Spirit 
became immanent in the Sacred Humanity, that it 
might be communicated through the Christ to 
mankind. Jesus Avas baptized Avith the Spirit, that 
He might baptize the Avorld thereAvith («Tn 1^ ; cf. 
Mt 3^^, Mk 1 ®, Lk 3^®). The experience of the first 
generation of believers shoAved that this hope 
Avas realized ; Christians shared Christ’s unction 
(1 Jn 2 *-^), and the unction abode in them, as it 
abode in Christ (v.®^). This conviction Avas expressed 
in the early use of unction in connexion Avith 
Christian baptism (Tert. De hapt, 7 ; Cypr. Ep, 
70 ; Cyr. Hier. Cat, myst, iL). 

Two historical events mark the extension 

* Pearson points out that the two vievrs are not nece-ssaarily 
inconsistent, referring to the double unction received iry David 
(1 S 1013 , 2 S 24, 53). 
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of the Messianic unction to the Church, (a) On 
the night that followed the Resurrection Christ 
communicated the Spirit to the apostles (Jn 2 U-^- 
ive^Tocqaev Kai \4yeL a^irots AdjSere irvevfia dryiov). 
The act which accompanied the gift clearly looks 
back to Gn 2 " ; a new spirit was breathed into 
humanity by the risen Lord. He began -with 
the apostles, quickening tnem by communicating 
H is own Spirit, that they might be prepared to caixy 
on His work {/ca^cbs dTr^crraX/c^i/ fxe 6 iro.T’qp^ Kayuj 
vipiTb) vf-Las). The gift ‘ans\\ers to the power of 
the Resuirection’ (Westcott, citing Godet) : it is 
primarily the quickening of the spiritual life of 
the apostles, but it is conferred with special refer- 
ence to the woik which lies before them. There is 
therefoie no necessity to interpi et Xd/ilere as if it were 
\if)p^€ar6e (Theodoie of Mopsuestia), and to refer it 
to the Pentecostal etiiision. The apostles received 
on Easter niglit the lirst-fruits of the new' life of 
the Spirit secured to the Clmrch hy the Lord’s 
Resurrection, and were thus consecrated and en- 
dow'ed for their great ministry. Their successors 
w'ere, potentially at least, included in the gift, and 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages rightly saw 
in the vf or Accipite Spb'itum sanctum the promise 
of all ministerial power (Hooker, Eccles. FoL V. 
Ixxvii. 5). 

(jS) If the Resurrection brought the quickening 
power of the Spiiit to the Eleven and to those who 
should succeed them in the ministry of the word, 
the Ascension was followed by the outpouring of 
the fulness of the Spirit on the Church (Ac P*® 
2 ^^^*). As at the baptism of the Christ and the con- 
secration of the apostles, the descent of the Spirit 
was accompanied by external signs. The dove did 
not reappear, nor w'as the breath of Christ felt, 
but the sound of a great gale (^x^s wtrTrep (pepojxivTj^ 
TTVQTis ^(.alas) fell upon the ear, and tongues of tiame, 
darting hither and thither and finally resting on 
the heads of all, appealed to the eye. The sym- 
bolism of the wind had been explained by our Lord 
(Jn 3’- ®) ; the fire would remind the apostles of the 
prediction of the Baptist (Mt 3^^ etc.). Every 
detail had its significance. The sound of the 
rushing wind seemed to fill the house, for the new 
life w'as to permeate the whole world. The tongues 
of fire were self-distributing, and none w‘as left 
without his portion, for the Spirit divideth to every 
man as it wdlls (iCo 12 ^^), and all believers are 
made to drink of the same Fountain {ib. The 
gift w'as at once collective and individual ; it was 
for the whole body, and for each member. 

Both from the promise of Christ and from the 
event, it is clear that the Pentecostal gift marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
Spirit’s relations to mankind. The ‘ dispensation 
of the Spirit,’ which began at the Pentecost after 
the Crucifixion, was so great an advance on all 
earlier manifestations that St. John does not 
hesitate to deny tliat there had been any gift of 
the Spirit before it (Jn 7^ outtw yap irvedp/xi 
see Westcott ad loc., and cf. Ac 19^). The new 
manifestation differed from the old, not in degree 
only, but in kind ; before the Iiicamatioii the 
Spirit had no abiding place in man ; since Pente- 
cost the presence of the Spirit is immanent in the 
Church (Jn 14^*^; cf. CjT’il. Alex, on Jn 7®* r^v 
6\ocrx€p^ Kal oXdKXrjpov Ko.ro'iKrio’Of iv ^vOpdi-iroLS xoJ 
ayiov TTvetiparo'S (T'ppaiveip avrbv virorowiiawpev)^ The 
coming of the Spirit corresponds to the coming of 
the Son, mutatis mutandis. The Son came to 
unite Himself to human nature, the Spirit came to 
inhabit it. The Son came to tabernacle amongst 
men, the Spirit to dwell in them. But with each 
coming a divine mission began which marks a new 
departure in God’s dealings with mankind. 

( 7 ) The coming of the Spirit, like the coming of 
the Son, manifested itself at first by supernatural 


signs. To regard the gifts of tongues as uni is- 
torical (Zeller, WAizsacker), is perinhsible only ta 
those who deny the possibility of the miraculous. 
That the fact is recorded by so careful a historian 
as Luke, Avriting within half a century of the event, 
andAvith opportunities of investigating the truth of 
the story which reached back at least twenty yeai s 
further, may lead us to hesitate before Ave assent 
to tliese views. The yXtaao-oXaXia of Ac 2 may have 
been, like the Avind and the fire, rather a sign of 
the Spirit’s coming and a symbol of His work, than 
a gift intended to supersede the acquhement of 
foreign tongues, or e\ en an actual assistance to the 
apostles in their subsequent preaching. But if Ave 
may trust the primitive fragment appended to St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the Lord Himself had promised 
His discii)les some manifestation of this kind (‘ Mk ’ 
16^^) ; and one of St. Paul’s undoubted Epistles 
leaves no doubt that some form of the manifestation 
existed in the Church of Corinth (1 Co 12 -'^ 13^- =* 14-^-), 
Further, Ave have the witness of Irenaeus (ap. Eus. 
MB V. 7) that he had himself heard the gift 
exercised in its Pentecostal form {ttoXXOp dKovopev 
d5€X(p^v . , TroLPTodaTrais XaXouvrup oid toD Trvei'fxaro^ 
yXcocrcraLs). The gift Avas, hoAvever, singularly open 
to abuse, and St. Paul seems to have felt that it 
had nearly fulfilled its pur]>ose, and might soon 
disappear (1 Co 13*^). Prophecy, another Pente- 
costal gift, if le.ss novel and impressive, fills a 
larger place in the early history of the Church. 
On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter claimed that the 
words in which Joel foretold a great levival and 
ex‘ensionof prophecy in the latter days had been 
fulfilled by the coming of the Spirit (Ac 
Prophets accordingly arose in the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 11 -*’’ 13^ 19^ 2 P), and took rank next after 

apostles (1 Co 12 -^, Eph 2 -^ 3® 4^^), in some localities 
surviving as an order into the second or third genera- 
tion [Didache, 10-13). The neAV projihecy surpassed 
in St. Paul’s esteem all other spiritual gifts, because 
of its ethical value (1 Co 14^* ■*). The NT prophet 
was the inspired teacher of the first age : if he left 
no literary remains Avhich can be compared with 
the Avritings of the HebreAV prophets, it is difficult 
to exaggerate his importance in the infancy of the 
Church, when the local bishops or presbyters were 
as yet but little qualified to instruct their congre- 
gations in the mystery of the gospel, and the 
apostles’ Avritings Avere as yet incomplete or im- 
perfectly circulated. But the institution, as St. 
Paul saAV (1 Co 13^), lacked permanence, and it was 
gradually superseded, notAvithstanding the ^lon- 
tanist reaction, by the local ministry, strengthened 
by the growth of the Episcopate. 

One invaluable monument of the spiritual gifts 
of the first generation has survived to our own 
time. It Avas promised that the Holy Sj>irit should 
bring to the remembrance of tlie apostles the 
words and acts of Christ, and that He should lead 
them into the Avhole cycle of Christian truth. 
The Gospels Avitness to the fulfilmeut of the first 
of these promises ; the Acts, Epistles, and Apoc- 
alypse correspond to the second. The literature of 
the first generation, preserved in the Canon of the 
NT, bears the impress of an inspiration which Ave 
miss Avhen Ave pass to the Epistles of Clement and 
‘ Barnabas.’ It is a standing proof of the i ^««Jity of 
the miracle of Pentecost that the first age of the 
Church should have produced a series of Avritings 
which, in the elevation of their spiritual tone and 
the fruitfulness of their teaching, remain absolutely 
alone. Side by side Avith this monument of the 
Spirit’s Avork must be placed another — the Christian 
Society, or Catholic Church. As the idea of the 
Church rose before the mind of St. Paul, he saw 
in its external form a body which the Spirit of 
God animated and made one (1 Co 12 ^®, Eph 4^). 
History has proved Ms words true. The vitality 
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of the greatest and oldest community in the world 
witnesses to the divine power which brought it 
into being. Tlie Church on her part has marked her 
sense of her dependence on the Spirit by the order 
of her creed : slie believes in her own permanence 
and life, because she believes in the Holy Ghost. 
Credo . . in Spirit mn sanctum, sanctamEcclesiam. 

iii. We turn now from the historical facts 
connected with the coming of the Spirit to the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles in reference to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. 

[a) (a) With one conspicuous exception, here- 
after to be stated, the teaching of Christ upon this 
subject, so far as it is reported by the Synoptists, 
goes but a little way beyond that of the OT. He 
recognizes tlie inspiration of the OT Scriptures 
(Mt 22^**^, IMk 12^'*', Lk 24-^^* •^) and His own 
Messianic unction (Lk 4^®, Mt 12‘^^) ; to ascribe His 
works to Beelzebul is to blaspheme tlie Spirit, and 
therefore to commit an ‘eternal sin’ (IMk 3-^). 
This saying, viewed in tlie light of its context 
(Mt 12-^-), attributes Deity to the Holy Spirit, but 
does not on that account exceed the limits of the 
OT revelation (see above, p. 404). Occasionally, 
the Synoptic Gospels represent our Lord as look- 
ing forward to a fuller coming of the Spirit. 
The apostles will be inspired to defend themselves 
before the world (Mt 10-^) ; nay, the Holy Spirit 
will be given by the Father in heaven to all who 
ask Him for the gift (Lk IH^). A remarkable 
reading in St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer 
gives the petition, i\dero3 rb ayiov TTpeOfid. aov i(l> rjfJLas 
Kal KadapLcrdroj r]iJLd<: (Chase, 2^ he Lord's Prayer, etc., 
24 f. ; Eesch, Ayrapha, p. 398) ; but it is valuable 
only as showing the interpretation which the 
Church put upon the opening clauses of the Prayer. 

(/3) The Fourth Gospel, however, relates a series 
of conversations running through the course of our 
Lord’s ministry, which reveal entirely new views 
of the Spirit’s relation to the individual life, to the 
Church, and to God. The conversation with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3®"^) asserts the principle of the 
new birth, tracing the beginnings of the spiritual 
life in men to the Spirit of God, and apparently 
connecting the birth of the Spirit with the future 
sacrament of Christian baptism. Similarly, the 
discourse of Jn 6 speaks of the spiritual food of 
the new life, which was to be imparted in the 
mystery of Christ’s body and blood. In the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4^^), 
and the proclamation at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Jn the Lord directs attention to Himself 
as the Fountain of the Spirit, from which believers 
should continually receive, and in turn communi- 
cate, fresh supplies of the water of life. The 
language is mystical, but the evangelist was able 
after the event to tind its fulfilment in the dis]>ensa- 
tion of the Spirit ( Jn Eev 22^'^). But the fullest 
and clearest revelation was reserved for the last 
discourse on the night before the Passion (Jn 
1416. 17. -is 1516 157.13)^ It opens with the promise, 
‘ I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth ’ (cf. v.“® 6 bk TrapdKXTjros, rb wyedfia. 
rb dywv, where the identification is complete). The 
Holy Spirit, then, was to be Christ’s substitute and 
representative on earth, a vicaria vis (Tertullian, 
Prcescr, 13) ; and the work assigned to Him is that 
of an advocate (on TapdfcX^ros see Westeott’s 
detached note, and Lightfoot’s early Avork, On a 
Fresh Revision of the NT^, p, 50 f.), Ho function 
more characteristic of personal life could have been 
attributed, and Christ speaks accordingly of the 
Spirit as 6 TapdKXyros, not as rb TrapdKXip-ovy — a choice 
of gender which is emphasized by the repeated use 
of the masculine pronoun (^/cetTO?;/,a/)ru/)7i(ret . . iKeiros 
eXe'y^ei . . e'jcetvos ijui do^dcret,) But the personality 
of the De mty is in fact essential to the Lord’s 


reasoning; no impersonal influence could supply 
the lack of personal guidance and probation which 
the apostles would feel when the Lord was taken from 
them.* It is therefoie futile to compare His mode 
of speaking in this passage with the prosopopoeia 
by which in the OT and Apocrypha the wisdom 
of God is described as a personal (female) agent. 
Furtiier, it cannot be maintained that Christ is 
speaking in Jn 14-16 merely of a new operation of 
divine power in man (cf. Ps 139"), or of His own 
Spirit as perpetuating itself in tlie lives of His 
disciples. For He proceeds to distinguish the 
coming Paraclete both from the Father and from 
Himself: ‘the F’ather v ill give you another Para- 
clete . . . the Father A\ ill send [him] in my name . . . 

I vnll send him from the Father . . . the Spirit 
of truth which proceedetli from the Father.’ The 
differentiation is perfect ; the Spirit is not the 
Father, nor is He the Son ; as a Person, He is dis- 
tinct from both. Again, we are permitted to learn 
something as to His relation to both. He is sent 
by both, but He is sent by the Son from the 
Father; He proceeds from the Father (rapd roO 
Tarpi,s). Although this is scarcely equivalent to 
the ecclesiastical phrase €k rod Trarpos (see W estcott, 
ad loc,, and on the origin of the later phrase, cf. 
Hort, T%oo Dissertations, p. 86 f.), the words used 
by Christ teach implicitly that the Spirit possesses 
an eternal relation with the Father upon which 
His temporal mission rests (cf. Jn 16-"*-^ ^^ith 
and Westcott’s notes). 

The Lord proceeds in the same great discourse 
to shadow forth the work to which the new 
Paraclete was about to he sent. His mission 
would be primarily to the disciples and the Church 
(Jn 14^®* ^^), in the way of feflowsliip (g-e^’ dgtSy), 
l)resence (Trap* vixiv), and indwelling [iv bfuv) ; and 
this threefold relation was to be permanent {eh rbv 
cLidbvd), not, as Christ’s historical manifestation, 
transient (Westcott). His functions would be 
(1) to carry on the teaching work of Christ, partly 
by quickening the memories of Christ’s immediate 
followers (Jn partly by guiding them into 
new truth, till all had been learnt (Jn 14-*^ IG^*^), and 
revealing the new order (Jn 16^^ rd ipxbpeva. dvay~ 
yeXet b/uv ) ; (2) to glorify the Son, as the Son 
glorifies the Father, by revealing the Son to the 
Church in the fulness of the divine life (Jn 16^^- ^”). 

But the Spirit would also have a mission to the 
world, although it could not discern or recognize 
Him (14^^ ov Oecapel atrrb oCdb yLVihaKei), He would 
co-operate with the Church in hearing witness 
to Christ (Jn and His witness would 

carry the force of an irresistible conviction (Jn 16^ 
iXey^ei rbv KberpLov) concerning the great facts of 
human sin, divine righteousness, and the process 
of judgment by which, from the Advent onwards, 
the victory of righteousness is being determined. 

(7) The crowning revelation followed the Kesur- 
rection, and is recorded by St. Matthew alone (28^^). 

The disciples had been taught that the Divine [ 
Spipt is a living Person, and that He is not to I 
be identified with either the Father or the Son. ' 
From the formula of baptism they now learnt that 
I the three Persons are comprehended under One 
I Name ; the Spirit is one with the Father and the 
I Son in the Unity of the Divine Life. The words 
justify the place which has been assigned to tlie 
! Holy Ghost in the creeds and the worship of the 
universal Church (Basil, Fp, ii. 125, Set ydp 7]/nois 
! * When Beyschla^ (NT Theology, Eng. tr. ii. p. 279) writes, 

i *The notion of the Holy Spirit as a third Divine person- 
i ality ... is one of the most disastrous importations into 
j the Holy Scriptures,* he assumes that this idea has been 
! imported, and that his owm construction of the Lord's words 
[(‘just a pictorial personification’) is convincing and even 
necessaiy. Ag:ainst these assumptions must be set (1) the 
plain and natural interjiretation of Christ’s words, and (2) the 
judgment of the Christian Society, in which, according to 
' Christ’s promise, the Spirit dwells. 
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^aTTri^ecrSaL fih (is TapeXa^ofiev , TTLare^jeLu Si cis ^aTTi^o- 
fjLeda, do^6.^€LP Si (hs rreTriaTevKOLfiev). But they also 
foretell the new lelation which under the gos 2 )el 
was to subsist between the human spirit and the 
Spirit of God. To be baptized ‘ into the Name . . . 
ot the Holy Ghost’ is to be placed in a position of 
lifelong dependence upon the Divine Spirit, and 
consecration to the service which He inspires. 

(b) From the moment of the Pentecostal descent 
the presence of the Paraclete entered as a fact into 
the daily life of the Christian society, (a) The 
apostles realized at once that the 2 u*omise of Clirist 
had been fulfilled, and that a new dispensation had 
begun (Ac 2 -^ As the years went on, they 
weie able to interpret from their own experience 
the details of Christ’s teaching (cf. Ac 5 *^-, 1 Jn 5 *’* 
with Jn 15-®; Ac 9®^ vith Jn IP®; 1 P Ja P 
with Jn IP®* They realized that as apostles 
they were specially endowed with the Spiiit of 
God ; to practise a deception upon them in their 
apostolic characters as to attempt to deceive the 
Holy Sjarit, and therefore to lie to God (Ac 5 ®**** ; 

■w hen they and other officers of the Church took 
counsel on matters of discipline, the Holy Spirit 
shared their deliberations and their judgment 
(Ac 15-®) ; to them, as apostles, belonged the 
ower of imparting the Holy Spirit to the baptized 
y the laying on of their hands (Ac 8 ^®^* 19®, cf. He 
6 *-^) ; individually, they ere conscious of receiving 
diiect communications from the Holy Spirit (Ac 
IP- PP 16®*"). But they lecognized also that the 
gift belonged to the whole Church and to every 
member ol it (Ac 2 *^® his, is 23^2 158 . 9 )^ This 

fact was evi(ienced, not merely by miraculous 
manifestations (Ac lO'^® 19®), but by the new life 
of the Christian brotheihood. Miracles might 
have chiefly attracted attention in the first days, 
tait even then the practical wisdom and joyful 
Bpii'it of the common Christian life were seen to be 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ (Ac 6 ^ 13®-) ; and the 
maturer experience of the Apostolic Church realized 
that tlie Holy Spirit is the source of Christian 
holiness (1 P 1 -), the inspiirer of prayer (Jude -®), 
the means of an abiding union between Christ and 
Cliristians (1 Jn 3-^ P-), the pledge of future glory 
in tliQ piesciice ol God (1 P P-*). 

(/3) It is, however, to the Epistles of St, Paul 
that we must turn for the fullest treatment which 
the doctrine of the Spirit receives within the limits 
of the NT. Not that St. Paul sets himself to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion in which the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to God, to the Church, and to 
the human soul receives scientific treatment. He 
treats the whole subject incidentally and in con- 
nexion with his argument, or with the practical 
interests of the communities he is addressing. 
But he treats it with an insight, a freshness, and 
a precision due partly to his unique experience, 
partly to the intensity of his interest in the gospel 
and its workings upon human nature. There is a 
manifest progress in the apostle’s handling of this 
subject which corresponds to the progress in his own 
life and work. In the earliest group of Einstles 
(1 and 2 Th) he scarcely exceeds the usual teaching 
of the first generation. He connects the gift of 
the Holy Spirit with spiritual now er (1 Th 1 ®) and 
je-y (V.®), with moral purity (1 Tli 4®) and religious 
oDiisecration (2 Th 2^®) ; he offers practical guidance 
in reference to the miraculous %api(r^ara, w’aming 
believers against indiscriminately accepting all 
prophetic utterances on the one hand, and despis- 
ing tliem all upon the other, and thus quenching 
the heavenly fire (1 Th cf. 2 Th 2 ^). One 
interesting verse show's that he recognized in 
human nature an element corresponding to the 
Divine Spirit, and fitted to be the sphere of His 
operations (1 Th 5 -^ S/iCjp tS wpevaa). The next 
group of letters (Bo, 1 , 2 Co, Gal) carries us into 
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the heart of his teaching on this subject, and w’f. 
find ourselves in the midst of wdiat is largely a new 
revelation. In these Epistles, St. Paul, s arting 
w'ith his conception of the human spirit |Ro 1 ®, 

1 Co 2 ^^, Gal 6 ^®), sometimes places the Spirit of 
God in sharp contrast with the spirit of ii’an, 
whilst in other places he exhibits the two in close 
correspondence and co-operation. Instances of the 
former point of view will he found in Ko 8 ^®* -®, 

1 Co Z.C., Gal 4®. In such passages the distinct 
personality of the Divine Spirit comes strongly 
into view; the Spirit of God hears witness with 
the spirits of men (Ro 8 -®), helps our infirmity, 
and makes entreaty for us with sighs too deep for 
W’ords (uTrepevri/Txdvet crrepayjuois dXaXrjTOLS, Ro 8 "®), 
calling from the depth of our lieaits upon the 
Prather (Gal 4®, cf. Ro 8 ^®) ; while at the same time 
He abides within the life of God, searching the 
depths of the Divine Nature and counsels, even as 
the human spirit is pri\y to tlie inmost thoughts 
of man (1 Co 2 ^^). The Spirit of God is, from St. 
Paul’s point of view', uncreated and divine, for it 
is internal to the Essence of God. Where the 
Siurit dwells and wmrks, God dw'ells and works 
(1 Co 3‘® 6 ^^, 2 Co 3^®) ; it is by the Spirit that God 
is immanent in men. Yet the identification is 
not so complete as to exclude a true distinction 
])etw'een the Spirit and other Persons in God. The 
Holy Ghost is tlie Spirit of Him that raised up 
Christ from the dead (Ro 8 "*^), i.e. the Prather ; 
He is also the Spirit of Christ (Ro 8 "), not merely 
because He anointed the Messiali, hut on account of 
His personal i elation to the Son of God (Gal 4®) ; He 
is the Spirit of the Son. Lastly, the tiiree Persons 
are named in the same sentence as distinct hypo- 
stases (2 Co 13^^). In a few' passages the Spirit of 
Christ in St. Paul appears to mean either our 
Lord’s human spirit (Ro H /caret TvevfjLa ayiuaijpT]^ : 
see Sanday-Headlam, ad loc., and Westcott on He 
O^’*), or His pre-existent nature (2 Co 3^“^ 6 Si K6pios 
rd TPeOjud eerrtp), or His risen life (1 Co 0 ^(^xaros 
*A 6 d/i [eyepero] eis TPevpLO. ^ojottocoup) ; in other con- 
texts the Holy Spirit is identified with Christ, 
because it is through the Spirit that the ascended 
Lord dwells in the Church and operates in believers 
(Ro 8 ^* But the ambiguity rarely occurs ; in 
the great majority of cases the distinctness of the 
Persons is clearly seen, and the reader can dis- 
criminate betw'een the spiritual nature of Christ, 
and the Spirit w’ho anointed Him and is one witii 
Him in the unity of God. 

But by far the larger number of St. Paul’s 
references to the Sjiirit in these Ejustles are con- 
cerned w'ith His operations on the spirit of man. 
Living in an age of physical manifestations, the 
apo.stle does not ignore the miraculous gifts (Ro 
12 ® 15^®*^^ 1 Co 12 . 14, Gal 3®), and in one place 
(1 Co Lc.) he treats of these at length ; they, too, 
are (Ro H- 12 ®, 1 Co cf. Lightfoot, 

NofeSf etc. p. 148 f.), but not the chiefest or best 
(1 Co 12 ®^ 13^), or the most abiding. The per- 
manent results of the Spirit’s coming are 'faith, 
hope, and love (1 Co its normal fruits are 

the virtues w'hich make up the fulness of the 
Cliristian life (Gal 5--^--^). The Holy Spirit con- 
secrates even the human body which has received 
the sacramental pledges of His presence, and has 
thus become the temple of God (1 Co 3^® 6 ^'^) ; and 
He w'ill hereafter raise it up in the likeness of 
Christ’s resurrection (Ro 8 ^^). a spiritual body (1 Co 
15^*^’^), not liable to corruption or death. But His 
special sphere is the human spirit. Here His in- 
dwelling already wmrks a new life, answ'ering to 
the life of the Risen Christ (Ro 8 ^ 10^®). This life 
of the Spirit in man is pre-eminently a life of son- 
ship tow'ards God; those w'ho follow it possess 
the privileges of sons in the divine family (Ro 
8 ^'^); they are joint heirs of the Heir of all things 
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(Eo 8 ^*^, cf. Mt 21 ®®, He 1 -), brethren of the First- 
born of God (Ro 8 ®®). If the sonship is secured by 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, it is mani- 
fested and sealed by the gift of the Spirit, who is 
the irjfevfia vlodecrtas (Ro 8 ^®' Gal He creates 

in the adopted sons a character corresponding to 
their new relation to God and to Christ (Ro S®®*®®), 
by a renewal of the mind which works a trans- 
formation in their lives (Ro 12 ® fMerapLopcpodade ry 
avaKCLivihaeL rod voos), and has the effect of engrav- 
ing the divine will, once wiitten on tables of 
stone, upon hearts of flesh which will retain the 
impression and translate it into human life (2 Co 
3 ®). Yet all these operations of the Spirit are but 
the foretaste of greater things to come. The gift 
of the Spirit already received by the Chuich is 
the dirapxn (Ro tirst-fruits of the harvest 

yet to be reaped ; the present indwelling of the 
Spirit in the heart is the dppa^J)v (2 Co 1 ®® d®) — the 
first instalment of the fuller life, and the earnest 
that it is to follow (on the word dpp. see Lightfoot, 
Notes, p. 323). Of the Spirit’s future uork the 
resurrection of the body will form a true part, for 
the reanimation of man’s physical nature is at once 
a proper function of the ‘Giver of life’ (Ro 8 ^®), 
and the manifestation of our adoption into the 
divine family (Ro 8 ®). But the resuiTectioii itself 
is but a fresh depai ture in the history of the race ; 
beyond it there lies an immeasurable life of progress 
unfettered by sin and death, ‘ the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God’ (Ro 8 ®^) ; and of this also St. 
Paul regards tlie Holy Spirit as the motive power. 

In some of these contexts it is not easy to deter- 
mine wdiether by Trvevixa the apostle means the 
Spirit of God in man, or the spirit of man under 
the influence of the Spirit of God. The question 
arises especially in passages which contrast the 
Spirit with the flesh (Ro Gal 5^®). The crdp^ is 
human nature on its weak and mortal side ; is then 
the TTvev^a, which is opposed to it, the same nature 
in its victory over death and sin ? Lightfoot (on 
Gal 5^^) is disposed to reject this view : ‘ Tlirouglp 
out this passage,’ he writes, ‘the TTved/ia is evi- 
dently the Divine Spirit, for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in direct an- 
tagonism to the flesh.’ This is, of course, true; 
but the objection does not apply to the inter- 
pretation wliich regards irvevp.a as the human 
spirit influenced by and so far identified with the 
Spirit of God. On the whole this interpretation 
seems pieferahle, although it is clear that in both 
places the apostle’s thought passes at times from 
one meaning of the word to another, refusing to be 
bound by an absolute rule (cf. Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, p. 196). A somewhat similar antithesis 
of TrvevfjjoLriKbs and (1 Co 2 ^"*, cf. lo"^) pre- 

sents the same difficulty. The \1/vxlic6s is under 
the control of the i^vxv> or lower rational nature ; 
in the irvevfJuiTLKds the TTved/ia, tbe higher nature, 
the understanding and the will guided by the 
Spirit of God, has tlie ascendant. Here, again, 
we cannot exclude the thought either of the Divine 
Spirit or the spirit of the man ; the two are re- 
garded as in their operation one, and the one term 
covers both, although the human spirit is in the 
foreground of the thought. Similarly, in the anti- 
thesis of TTPevpM, and ypdpL/m (Ro 2 ®® 7% 2 Co 3®), the 
heart of the contrast lies in the opposition of the 
external to the spiritual ; and while wpeupua points 
to the action of the personal Spirit, who is the 
Giver of spiritual life, its precise meaning must 
be detennined by the context. In the two former 
passages the reference seems to be to the spirit of 
man under divine influence ; in the latter, to the 
new life of the Spirit which characterizes the 
gospel as compared with a dispensation of external 
law. Even the law has its spiritual element, for 
it was written by the finger of God (Eo 7^^ 6 y6fio$ 


TTvevpLCLTLKbs icTTLv), and its righteous judgments find 
an echo in the life of the spiritual man (Ro 8 -^) j 
but, considered as a mere edict, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Spirit (Gal 5‘®), whose sphere 
is in the heart of the inner man ; and he who 
is guided by the Spirit is emancipated from the 
external control which he no longer needs. 

When w'e pass from the Epistles of the third 
missionary journey to those of the Roman im- 
prisonment and the later ‘pastoral’ Epistles, we 
find the apostle’s point of view somewhat modified. 
The intensity of his interest in the individual life 
has now been supplemented by a new interest in 
the unity and catholicity of the Church (cf. Hort, 
Rotnans and Ephesians, p. Ecclesia, p. 13511*.). 

He touches on the relations of the Spirit to the indi- 
vidual with a freshness of conception which shows 
that he is as keenly impressed as ever with their 
primary importance (Eph 4®<^ Ph H®, 

Col H, 2 Ti P-*) ; yet it is as the Spirit of the 
universal Chuich that he now specially delights 
to contemplate the Holy Ghost. To some extent 
this position had been occupied in 1 Co, but there 
‘ he is dealing with the Ecelesia of a single city, 
... in the Epistle to the Ephesians he is dealing 
with the univeisal Ecelesia’ (Hort, p. 141). The 
Spirit is in these later Epistles the bond of Catholic 
unity (Eph 4®* cf. 2^®, Ph 2 '), the source of minis- 
terial gifts (Eph 4"’^®, 2 Ti 1 ®*") and sacramental 
grace (Tit 3^). Tims the teaching of the eailier 
Epistles finds its complement in that of the later, 
w'here it apiiears that the same divine gift w^hieh 
sanctifies and perfects the individual member of 
Christ, is the bond of corporate unity and the 
source and suj)i)ort of the common life which 
animates the whole body of the Church. 

( 7 ) One book of the NT remains. The Apoca- 
lypse returns to the standpoint of the OT when 
it represents the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
Spirit of prophecy (Rev P® 2 "^ etc., 4® 14^® 19^® 22 ®), 
Yet incidentally it takes up St. Paul’s later view. 
What the Spirit says, He says to the Churches 
(Rev 2 ^* ®® 3^' ®®). For each of the Cliurches 

He has a separate message (Rev P 3^ 4® 5®) ; the 
sevenfold gift of God (Rev 3^ 4® 5®) fulfils its 
'work in each Christian brotherhood as in each 
Christian sonl under difi*erent conditions, and with 
partial and fragmentary results varying according 
to the measure in which it is bestowed, and the 
manner in which it is received. To the universal 
Church the Spirit bears another relation : He co- 
operates with it in its witness to Christ ; His voice 
is joined with that of the bride in calling for the 
bridegroom’s return (Rev 22 ^^^). Yet in this book of 
world-wide and time-long interests tlie need of the 
individual is not overlooked, and the last mention of 
the Spirit in the Apocalypse refers to it (Rev 22^^^ 
6 8f^Cbv epxbcdcij' 6 Xa^iruj iidtop Swpedv). 

Bitmmary . — It may he Avell briefly to summarize 
tbe results of this examination of the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments upon the subject of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The first chapter of Genesis represents the Divine 
Spirit as co-operating with the Divine Word in the 
ordering of the cosmos; the last chapter of the 
^ Apocalypse represents Him as speaking in the 
I Universal Church. There are few of the inter- 
mediate books wffiich contribute nothing to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In every section of the 
Canon He fills a prominent and important place. 

If it be asked what the Bible teaches mth 
regard to the essential nature of the Holy Spirit, 
the answer is on one point explicit and unanimous. 
The Holy Spirit is, in the strict sense of the word, 
divine. No biblical writer yields any support to 
the Arian conception of a created Intelligence 
above the angels but mferior to the Son, to whom 
the name ‘ Spirit of God ’ is improperly applied. 
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Blit to the further inquiry, whether this Divine 
Spiiit is a. person, the leply, if on the whole 
decisive, does not come with equal clearness fioin 
the earlier and the later books. Tlie Old Testa- 
ment attributes personality to the Spiiit only in so 
far as it identifies the Spirit of God with God Him- 
self, present and operative in tiie world or in men. 
But the teaching ot Christ and of the apostles, whilst 
accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, 
distinguishes the Spirit fioni the Father and the 
Son. The baptismal formula comprehends the 
Father, the Sou, and the Holy Spirit in the Unity 
of tlie Name which consecrates and claims for 
itself the whole life of man. 

On the office and work of the Holy Spirit the 
Canon thiows fuller light, for here a more pre- 
cise knowledge is necessary to the well-being of 
the Church. But here again the revelation is 
progressive, corresponding in its growth to the 
growing needs of men. The Spiiit appears first in 
connexion with the cosmogony of Genesis, and the 
writers of the Old Testament frequently refer to 
His work in sustaining and renewing physical life. 
But the Hebrew Canon attributes to Him also the 
endowment of human nature with inteliectuai and 
spiritual «ifts, and especially regaids Him as the 
source of the great gift of prophecy. It speaks of 
Him as the author of moral purity and religious 
consecration. Lastly, it foretells the coming of an 
ideal King, a perfect Servant of God, in whom the 
Spirit should rest in His fulness, and an exten- 
sion of the Spirit’s gifts in the last days to the 
whole nation and to the world. At this point the 
New Testament takes up the thread of the revela- 
tion. The Synoptic Gospels show how the ideals 
of the Old Testament were fulfilled in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
pre<licts the mission of the Spirit to the Church; 
the Acts and Epistles relate the fulfilment of His 
mission in the experience of the Apostolic Church. 
We are permitted to see how it has changed the 
whole spiritual order,^ raising a new Israel out 
of the old, transforming an elect nation into a 
Catliolic Church, pouring new life into the body 
of the disciples, sanctifying individual wills, carry- 
ing conviction to the world, and guiding believers 
into the fulness of the truth. In Sb. Paul’s 
writings the biblical doctrine of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit reaches its completion. The 
apostle sees in the Spirit of Christ the source 
of the vital unity which inspires the Church, the 
quickening and compacting power of the new 
creation. But he teaches with equal clearness 
that the Spirit has come to regenerate and restore 
the personal life of each of the baptized, divelling 
in the body as His temijle, identifying Himself 
with the human spirit in its struggle with the 
flesh and its striving after God, until He has 
perfected the nature which the Son of God re- 
deemed and has raised it to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 

Literature —The following works, amongst others, may be 
consulted on the Biblical Theology of the Holy Spirit. 

Patristic and Medieval.— Tertullian, adv, JPrax. ; Origen, de 
principiis^ i. 3 ; Athanasius, Epp. ad Serap. ; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech. xvi. xvii. ; Didymus, de Sp. &anct. ; Basil, de Sp. 
Sanct. (ed. Johnston) ; Gregory of Nazianzus, Oral. TheoL v. ; 
Ambrose, de Sp. Sanct, ; Augustine, de Trin. iv. v. xv,, in 
Joann, tr. xxix ; John of Damascus, dejide orth, i. ; Anselm, ds 
process. Sp. Sanct. ; Thomas Aquinas. Summa, p, i q. 36-3S. 

Modern. — Petavius, de Trin, ii. iii. vii. ; Pearson, Bp., Exp. of 
the Creed, artt. iii. vii. ; Owen, J., Pn&immtologia \ Heber, Bp., 
Personality and Offices of the Co7nforter ; Hare, J. 0., Mission 
of the Comforter ; Kahnis, C. F. A., Lehre oorn h. GeistCy Bd. i. ; 
Gaume, TraiU du S. Esprit; Moherly, Bp., Administration of 
the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ; Hutching, W. H., 
Person and Work of the Holy Ghost ; Webb, Bp., Person and 
Office of the Holy Spirit ; Buchanan, J., Office and Work of 
the Holy Spirit; Snieaton, G., Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; 
Benson, Archbp., The Seven Gifts ; Wirgman, A., The Sevenfold 
O'^t^ Koelling, W., Pneumatolo^ ; Oandlish, J. S., Work of 
the Holy SpnrU. H. B. SaVETH. 


HOMAM.— See Hemabt. 

HOMER.—See Weights and Measures. 

HOMICIDE. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
vol. i. p. 621^ 

HONEST, HONESTY. — These words have greatly 
deteriorated in the three centuries that lie be- 
tween us and the issue of AV. What they mean 
now we know ; then they meant something nearly 
approaching the meaning of the Latin woids from 
which they come. Honcshis (horn honos, ‘ honour’) 
had two meanings in Latin: (1) ‘Kegarded with 
honour,’ ‘ honourable ’ ; (2) ‘ Bringing honour,’ 

‘ becoming,’ — and those are just the meanings of 
‘honest’ as it is, used in AV. Tlie word had at 
the time a special, one might almost say technical, 
meaning wlien used of women : it meant ‘chaste.’ 
Thus in his chapter in The Profane State (v. 1. 
p. 359) on ‘ The Harlot,’ T. Fuller speaks of her 
crisping and curling and the like, and then adds, 

‘ I must confesse some honest women may go thus, 
but no whit the honester for going thus.’ And 
this is of course his meaning in The Koly TFarre 
(ii. 46, p, 106), ‘Thus Jerusalem, after it had four- 
score and eight yeaies been enjoyed by the Chris- 
tians, by Gods just judgement was taken again by 
the Turks. What elseN'Oiild be expected V Sinne 
reigned in every corner ; there was scarce one 
honest woman in the whole citie of Jerusalem.’ 
And this meaning occurs once in AV, 2 Es 
‘Like as a whore envieth a right honest and 
virtuous woman,’ though the adj. so tr^ is so 
general a one as idoneus, ‘proper.’ With that 
exception ‘ honest ’ means either (1) honourable, 
or (2) becoming. 

Neither adj,, adv., nor subst. occurs in OT, a 
fact not without significance in compaiing the OT 
ethics with that of Apocr. and NT. The commonest 
word tr^^ ‘honest ’is /caXos, Avhich means ‘seemly’ 
or ‘becoming,’ but with an ethical content en- 
abling it to describe such character or conduct as 
deserves respect or esteem. So To 5^® 7L Wis 4^-, 

2 JMac 6-^, Lk Eo 2 Co 8^ 13", 1 P E V 

retains ‘ honest ’ in To 5^® V, Lk 8^® ; gives ‘ honour- 
able’ in Wis 4^-^, Eo 12^’^, 2 Co 8-^ 13^ ; ‘his excel- 
lent education ’ for ‘ his most honest education ’ in 
2 Mac 6‘-^ ; and ‘ seemly behaviour ’ for ‘ honest 
conversation’ {dyacrrpo<p7} KaXp) in 1 P 2^*^. In Sir 
29^'* the adj. eiKrxffifaoiv, ‘decorous,’ is tr^ ‘honest’ 
(omitted in RV) ; and in 29^'* dyad 6s, ‘good’ (as 
EV ) ; while, lastly, in Ph 4^ the ivord is a-epvos, for 
wliicii we scarcely have an equivalent adj. (EV 
‘honourable,’ KVm ‘reverend’].* 

These two meanings of ‘honest’ may be illus- 
trated thus: (1) Honourable, Ac 17^- Wyc. ‘And 
sotheli manye of hem bilevyden, and of hethen 
i wymmen lioneste (some MSS ‘honest heithen 
wymmeu ’), and men not fewe ’ ; Eu 1^ Cov. 
‘There was a kinsman also of the kynred of Eli 
Melech Naemis hiiszbande, whose name was Boos, 
which was an honest man ’ ; North, Plutarch, p. 
894, ‘Now as the Rhodians were desirous to be 
ridde of this warre, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take an honest occasion to do it, tlie 
Ambassadours of the Athenians came happily to 
serve both their desires.’ T. Fuller {Holy Warre, 
v. 7, p. 239) speaks of ‘terms honest and honour- 
able ’ ; and Rutherford {Letters, No. 56) says, 
‘There is no quarrel more honest or honourable 

* The best rendering-, says Vincent {Intern. Crit. Com.\ is 
‘venerable’ (as AVm), if divested of ite conventional implica- 
tion of age. And he notices that Matthew Arnold (Goa and the 
Bible, p. xxii) suggests ‘nobly serious,’ as oppos^ to xov<f>6S, 
‘lacking intellectual seriousness.* * Honest’ is Tiudale's word, 
whom ml the VSS follow; Wyc. has ‘ cliaste,’ Ellicott chooses 
‘ seemly.’ See also J. A. Glapperton in Preacher^s Magcmne 
viiL #57. 
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than to suffer for truth.* (2) Becoming: Tindale, 
Pent,^ Prolo^e, ‘And beholde how righteous, 
howe honest and howe due a thinge it is by nature 
that every man love his brother unfaynedly even 
as him selfe, for his fathers sake.* So Is 52^ Cov. 

‘ Put on thine honest rayinent o lerusaiem, thou 
citie of the holy one’ ; and Golding, Calvin's Job, 
p. 571 (on ‘There is a certaine honest 

comelinesse to be kept.’ 

The adv. honestly is the tr“ in Sir 22^of ayoLdy 
(‘If children live lionestly,’ iv dyady ; in 2 Mac 
12^*^ and He 13^^ (Anier. 11 V ‘ honourably’) of Ka\Qs ; 
and in Ho 13^^, 1 Th 4^** of euo-xTyjaovws, ‘ decorously 
(Anier. HV ‘ becomingly ’). 

The subst. honesty occurs only in 1 Ti 2^ ‘that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty’ {h Triay ei/crelSeia Kal (TepLvbryri, RV 
‘in all godliness and gravity’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Joy, An Apologij to IV. Tindale (Arber’s 
ed. p. 19), ‘Tindale shiilde have goten hym more 
honesty and lesse shame yf he had writen once 
lesse to the reader * ; and North, Plutarch, p. 852, 
‘The great force of Demosthenes eloquence . . . 
did so inflame the Thebans courage with desire of 
honour, that it trode under their feete all maner 
of considerations, and did so ravish them with the 
love and desire of honesty, that they cast at their 
iieeles all feare of danger.* J. Hastings. 

HONEY.~See Food, vol. ii, p. 37^ 

HOODS is AV tr^ in Is of an article of female 
attire, designated by the Heb. term nisus. RV 
has turbans, and there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct rendering, and that it might 
haie been introduced into the text of HV in Job 
29^^^ and Is 62^ (AV, RV ‘diadem*), as well as in 
Zee 3** (AV, RV ‘mitre’). The derivation from 
sdntph gives the meaning of something wrapped 
roand, as the similar Arab, liffeh, ‘turban-band,* 
is taken from laff, ‘ to wrap round.* In the East 
the head-covering is usually a protection against 
heat rather than against cold. The habit of keep- 
ing the head always covered makes it sensitive 
to cold, and during a time of severe \veather 
Orientals cover their heads with shawls, after the 
manner of hoods, but it is not a permanent article 
of dress. See Deess, vol. i. p. 626^. 

G..M. Mackie. 

HQOK represents various words in both Heb. and 
Arab., and sometimes the meaning is very difierent 
from what is usually understood by the Eng. word 
houk, 1. The hooks (d'u) used in the tabernacle 
(Ex 26®^ etc.) are, in the Arab. VS, tr. by a word 
{ruzaz) which means a hook or ring with a spike 
for being driven into wood. 2. In 2 K 19-®, Is 37**®, 
Job 41-, Ezk 29’‘, the Arab. VS has ring {khazd- 
met) as tr. of nn or oin. The ring meant in 
these passages is one wliicli is put in the nose 
of a wild animal to bring it under control. In 
Syria gipsies frequently lead bears about among 
the villages by means of ropes fastened to rings 
inserted in the cartilage of the nose. In Ezk 
38^ nn is tr. in Arab, shakimat, the bit of the 
bridle of a horse. 3. In Ezk 40^® (gutters?) 
is tr, in Arab, "inadzih. 4. Priming-hooks (nn-rsTD, 
Arab, mandjil). Is 2^ 18®, Mic 4^ J1 3^^*. In Syria 

E runing-hooks are somewhat like the reapmg- 
ooks or sickles used in England, only very much 
smaller. The handle is of steel, and of the same 
piece as the blade. It is hollow, and, when the 
pnining-hook is used to cut down thorns, a long 
stick is thrust into the hollow handle. 5. Fish- 
hooks (m^, TD Am 4-, nrn Job 4P, Is 19®, Hab P® ; 
lyKOTTpov, Mt 17^). 6. Flesh-hooks (3^id or [ni^TD] 
Ex 27®, Nu 4^"^, 1 S 2^®* j Arab, minshal), wdth two 
>r three prongs for lifting meat out of a pot. 

W. Cabslaw. 


HOOPOE (n 5 *m dlikhiphath, ^irop, itpupa, AV 
lapwing). — This bird is mentioned only in the list 
of unclean birds (Lv IP®, Dt 14i®). It is generally 
admitted that the hoopoe, Upupa epops, L., is the 
hiid intended. It migrates to Egypt and the 
Sahara in tlie winter, but returns to Pal. and Syria 
at the beginning of March, and spreads suddenly 
over the wliole country. The Arabs call it hudhud 
from its cry. Its Gr. and Lat. names aie derived 
from its habit of inspecting the ground. The head 
of the hoopoe is depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It w’as supposed by the ancients, as also 
the modem Arabs, to search the ground for hidden 
wells and springs. This opinion is based on its 
habit of bending its head downwards, and alternately 
erecting and depressing its crest. The Arabs say 
that it reveals these secrets. In reality it is seek- 
ing its food, which consists of small insects and 
worms. It resorts to dunghills, finding it easy to 
dig out the insects from the dung. But this is by 
no means its exclusive source of supply. Perhaps 
it Avas this habit which caused it to be regarded as 
unclean in the Mosaic law. It is not now con- 
sidered unfit for food. It is often shot, or caught 
on hird-lime, and sold with other game birds. 
Tristram says that the Arabs call it the ‘doctor 
bird.* Its general colour is russet, but the wings 
and tail are black, with white bars. The feathers 
of the crest are 2 in. long, and black-tipped. It 
IS as large as a thrush. G. E. Post. 

HOPE. — AV tr“ of the folloAving Heb. and Gr. 
words : — 

1 . (vh.), n?2 (noun), Job 620, ps 169 (nan^ correctly tr<i by 

RV Mn safety’); cf. Jer 177, pnan Ec 9^ (elsewhere only 

2 K 18i9=Is 36^). The vb. naa (root perb. = ‘ repose oneself on ’) 
is very common in OT. AV generally tr. by ‘trust.* 2. ‘?D3 
(from root=‘ thick,’ ‘fat’) Job 8^-^ 312-1, Ps7S7. It is best trii 
‘ confidence ’ (so AV, RV in Pr 32^, its only other occurrence in 
this sense). The form occurs Job 46. 3. nan? JerlT^s J1 
316 (better RV ‘refuge’; so frequentlvin Pss). 4. mpa, nipn 
Ezr 102, Job 46, etc. (the root fup is the frequent ‘ wait for (on) 
J"* of OT). 5. 6. Practically synonymous with this are 
(yh.,Niph., Pi., mph.\ njrnin (noun). Job CH, Ezk 136, 3124 

and oft., Prl3i2, and "lass" (vb.), "12*^ (noun), Ps Il9ii6 165 1405^ 
Est 91, Is 3816 (root meaning ‘look closely at,’ Neh 2i3 is). 7, 
(root=‘ writhe’), ‘wait anxiously,’ La 326 (cf. GnSiop], Jg 
325, Hie 112, Job 3514, Ps 377, Est 44). 

In NT the noun is IXcr/f and the vb. always of favour- 

able expectation (contrast Ixt/V 'row pa. of LXX, Is 2S19). In He 
102-1 ‘ the profession of our taith ’ should be ‘ the confession of 
our hope’ opurkoylakv Tijf ikA^os). 

The second in St. Paul’s triumvirate of graces 
(1 Co 13^®) has attracted less attention than its 
companions. With respect to the nature of hope 
in general, faith is its inseparable comlition ; in 
He IP ‘foundation’ mi^ht almost be substituted 
for ‘assurance.’ But its distinctive feature is 
desire of future good. Hope may accordingly be 
defined as desire of future good, accompanied by 
faith in its realization. The object both of faith 
and of hope is something unseen. Faith has 
regard equally to past, present, or future, while no 
doubt in Scripture referring mainly to the future 
(see, however, He 11®). Hope is directed only to 
the future. Expectation difiers from hope in 
referring either to good or evU things, and there- 
fore lacks the element of desire. 

In the nature of things the grace of hope is 
peculiarly prominent in OT. That Avas the time 
of promise and pi'opliecy, ours is the time of fulfil- 
ment (hit 13^^). Everything then had a forAvard 
look. The Heb. golden age lay in the future. 
The pious HebreAv Avas a minor (Gal 4^). It is 
quite in keeping Avith,the old economy that the 
element of faith or confidence Avliich is latent in 
hope was especially active. In OT Luther often 
renders ‘ hope ’ by ‘ trust.’ It is often hard to say 
whether faith or desire is most prominent (Ps 38^* 
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78“^ etc.)- * These all died in faith ’ is almost equi- 
valent to ‘These all died in hope’ (He IH-*). They 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible’ (v.^?). It 
is often said that the hope of OT believers ■was 
directed less to spiritual than to temporal good, 
such as health, riches, victory ; but this is only 
partially true. Spiiitual asi){ration cannot well 
be purer or stronoer than in passages like Ps 63^ 
17^® ; and temporal good is not forbidden to Chris- 
tian hope (Mt 6 '^'^). Heb. hope, no less than Chris- 
tian, was set on God (Ps 33^®* -- etc.). Jeremiah 
beautifully addresses J" as ‘the hope of ‘Israel’ 
(14« 17^^). If in NT St. Peter is the apostle of 
hope, — not so much because of frequent express 
references (1 P 315 ) ^s from the general 

strain of his teaching,— in OT Jeremiah may be 
called the prophet of hope for the same reason 
(17^-50^); Iiis hope was deeply spiritual in nature 
(3P3^-, He 10 ^ 6 )^ ^ ^ 

In NT hope is wdder in range, more definitely 
spiritual in contents, and is attended with greater 
certainty. It is a ‘ better hope,’ because grounded 
on ‘ a better covenant which hath been enacted on 
better promises ’ (He 7^^ 8 ®). The blessings it seeks 
are not limited to the future life, but include all 
that is promised to faith in the present life. Or, 
to speak more correctly, distinctions of present 
and future are often ignored in Scripture. The 
divine promises and Christian aspiration refer to 
both (1 Co 2^, Ph 3^‘-^'^^). Still, tlie perfect blessings 
of the future life are often definitely referred to, 
giving peculiar magnificence to Christian hope (Ro 
52 § 21 . 2^3 etc.). If St. Peter is the apostle, 
St. Paul is the theologian of this grace. Very 
significantly, as the prophets make J" the grouncl 
of human hope, St. raul makes Christ the ground 
(1 Co 15^^, 1 Ti H, Col 1 -'^). More specifically, 
Christ’s resurrection is the irrefragable seal of hope 
(] Co 15, IP P) ; hence it is a ‘living hope.’ 
Christian hope accompanies a state of peace wfith 
Godj is attested by experience, and certain of 
glorious fulfilment because arising out of a sense 
of God’s fatherly love to us (Ro b^'% It is equally 
with faith a factor in the process of salvation (Ro 
8 -^f*)- It is a spring of ceaseless joy ( Ro 5^ 12 ^-). Its 
object is salvation or eternal life, or the glory of 
God (Tit P 3^, 1 Th 5®, Ro 5-). Its expression is 
patient doing and suffering (1 Tli 1 ®, He 6 ^^^* 12 *). 
Hope is aptly called ‘ an anchor of the soul,’ stay- 
ing it amid the bufietings of earthly change 
(Pie 6 *^). St. Paul puts the final honour on this 
grace by placing it above faith, and only below 
love (1 Cor 13*®). liike its sister graces,*^ it con- 
tinues in the future life, because the bliss of that 
life is capable of endless increase. When God is 
called ‘ the God of hope,’ it must be as the author, 
not the subject of hope (Ro 15*®). St. John has only 
one reference to hope, describing it as a motive to 
personal sanctification (1 Jn 3®). ‘ P'ulness of hope’ 
(He 6 **) accompanies ‘fulness of faith’ ( 10 -*®) and 
‘fulness of understanding’ (Col 2 ®). Hope stands 
sometimes for its object (Eph 1 *®, Col 1 ®, Tit 2 *®). 

J. S. Banks. 

HOPHNI (urn, B * 04 >v€l, A *0<pvl ; the meaning 
‘fighter’ suggested by Gesenius [Thes. p. 506] is 
very doubtful), and Phinehas, ‘the two sons of 
Eli, priests unto the Lord at Shiloh’ (IS 1®).* 
They are described as ‘ men of Belial {i.e. worth- 
less, unprincipled men) who knew not the Lord, 
nor the due of the priests from the people’ (1 S 2 *®^- 
KVm, following the reading of the Versions and 
most moderns). T'he particular sin of which the 
sons of Eli were guilty lay in their abuse of their 

* Possibly, the account here given is incomplete. Wellhausen 
(Buck. Sam. 35) points out that the sons of Eli are mentioned 
before he himself has been intro<.iuced. Thenius and Kloster- 
mann insert ‘ Eli and’ with the LXX ; more probably we should 
read simply ‘ and Eli, priest unto the Loan, was there’ (Budde, 
Bichter u. Samuel^ j'. 196) 


privileges as priests, in that they claimed more 
than the customary share of tlie saciifices, and 
further insisted on having it when, and as, they 
pleased, so that ‘ men abhorred the oflering of the 
Lord’ (see Driver, Beat. p. 216; Wellhausen, 
TroUg. pp. 68, 153 f.). The further charge of 
licentiousness which is brought against them (1 S 
2--**) is most probably due to a later editor ; the 
clause is wanting in the LXX, and is omitted by 
Wellh., Budde, Driver, and Klosterinann. The 
mild rebuke of their father had no effect on their 
evil practices, and, in consequence, a curse is 
pronounced against the house of Eli, first by an 
unknown prophet (1 S 2-’**®^*), and afterwards by 
the youthful Samuel (IS 3**’*^'*®). In accordance 
with the sign given in the former prophecy, Hoplmi 
and Phinehas both perished in the battle with the 
Philistines at Aphek, whither they had accom- 
panied the ark of God ( 1 S 4** ; in 4^ read ‘ and 
the tw’o sons of Eli, H. and P., were with the 
aik of the covenant of God’). 

The history of the house of Eli w^hich is given 
in 1 S 1-4 clearly belon;^s to the later (E) of the 
tw'o documents from wiiich the books of Samuel 
(see Samuel, Books of) are mainly compiled ; but 
it is probable that the narrative has in parts been 
expanded (esp. in 1 S by a later Deutero- 

nomistic editor. J. F. Stenning. 

HOPHRA (Heb. ; LXX Ovaepp^ ; Herod. 

Manetho Qija.<ppLs ). — The Egyptian origi- 
nal, wiience the other forms w^ere derived, is 
IV'h-ib-r (see p. 656"^ note, vol. i. of this DB). 
The name of this king — the fourth of the 26tli 
or Saito Dynasty — occurs but once in the Bible 
(Jer 44®^) ; yet his influence upon Jewish history 
was considerable. He w'as the son and successor 
of Psammetichus 11, and reigned from 588 to 509. 
Although Hoplira-Apries is mentioned on numer- 
ons Egyptian monuments, there is an almost com- 
plete dearth of native documents from w^hich to 
reconstruct his history. Material, however, for 
the tw^o chief episodes of his reign is supplied, on 
the one hand by the contemporary prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and on the other by 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt not much more than 
a century later. 

The constant ambition of the Saite Pharaohs 
w’as the recovery for Egypt of her ancient position 
of suzerainty in Asia. In this none of them had 
hitherto been more than temporarily successful ; the 
Syrian conquests of Necho had been cancelled by 
the revival of Babylonian powder under Nebuchad- 
rezzar, while in the next reign — ^that of Psamme- 
tichus II — we hear of no campaigns except in 
Nubia. But, on the accession of Aprie.s, an Asiatic 
Ijolicy became again the king’s main interest. A 
favourable opportunity seemed to be ottered by a 
return to power of the patriotic faction in Judah, 
and the consequent revolt of Zedekiah. The 
Babylonian force sent to punish this display of 
independence w’as compelled, by the appearance 
j in the south of an Egyptian army, to desist from 
the siege of Jerusalem (586). Tlie check, however, 
•Nvas but momentary. A pries does not appear to 
have ventured a battle, and the Jew’s once more 
learned the value of Egypt’.s friendship. While 
their Egyptian allies withdrew, Jerusalem fell, 
and the Babylonians wreaked their vengeance on 

* The text of this section is in considerable confusion, and 
the meaning can he extracted only with difficulty. The two 
events which are foretold are : (1) the almost entire destruction 
of Eli’s house (v.si, referring to the massacre of the priests at 
Nob, 1 S 2217-20) ; (2) the raising up of a faithful priest (v.33^ 
referring to the appointnxent of Zadok in the place of Abiathar, 
the great-^eat-grandson of Eli, by Solomon, 1 K 2-7). The 
sign given in attestation of the prophecy (v.s^) is the death of 
Hophni and Phinehas in one day. See Wellhausen, J)er Testt 
der Bucher Sam. p 48 f. ; Driver, Beb. Text of Sam. p. S2l£. | 
Budde, ep. cit. p. f. 
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the nation. Nevertheless, the succeeding years of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Judah induced many of 
the remaining inhabitants to quit their homes and 
fly to Egypt tor protection. A pries received them 
and settled them in the frontier fortress of Baphnse 
(Tahpanhes, Tell Defeneh), in the eastern Delta, 
the station of one of the mercenary corps of lonians 
and Carians who formed at the time the strength 
of the Egyptian armies. Certain remains of build- 
ings on this site have been identified with the pave- 
ment, etc., referred to by Jeremiah (43^), who him- 
self sliared the Egyptian exile of his countrymen. 

The much discussed inscription, in which some 
have recognized a reference to Nebuchadrezzar’s 
punitive expedition to Egypt and to the reign of 
A pries, more probably relates merely the repres- 
sion of some internal revolt (see JS(/. Zeitsihr. 
1884, 87, 93) ; while the cuneiform fragment, 
claimed as corroborative evidence for the same 
event, can be so regarded only on the hypothesis 
— otherwise unsupported — of a_ temjiorary co- 
regency of Apries and Amasis, since the^ war it 
relates appears to have been directed against the 
latter kmg. It is curious, though scarcely im- 
portant, that a tradition of Nebuchadrezzar’s in- 
vasion should have survived even into Moham- 
medan times.* 

The event of the reign, of which we hear most 
from Herodotus, is a campaign, undertaken later 
than those in Syria, in response to an appeal by 
the Libyans for help against the encroaching 
Greeks of Gyrene. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, and the consequent national resentment led to 
the deposition of Apries in favour of Amasis, 

one of his generals, by whom he and the Greek 
mercenaries were defeated at Moinemphis. Apries, 
detained for a time in captivity, was eventually ^ 
given over to popular vengeance and strangled. 

^ ° w. E. &UM. 

HOR (MOUNT) (nnn nn, Arab. Jebel Earoun, 

* Aaron’s Mount’), — 1. A mountain named as a 
stage in Israel’s journey to Canaan (Nu 20^- 2B 
33=^% Dt 32*^), and as tile place of Aaron’s death 
(Nu 2023* 25- ‘^7 33S8.39.« 32^) {qM P). The 

modem Jehel Haroun is identified with the 
closing scene of Aaron’s life both by situation 
and by tradition. Mount Hor is stated to be 
situated * by the border of the land of Edom ’ (Nu 
2023) ; Eusebius states that ‘ Mons Hor, in quo 
mortuus est Aaron, erat juxta urbem Petram’ 
{Onomasticon)y which is the case with J. Haroun, 
as Petra lies at its eastern base; and Josephus 
affirms that Aaron’s death occurred on a high moun- 
tain enclosing Petra {Ant. 17. iv. 7). Tradition 
concurs, and amongst the Arab inhabitants J. 
Haroun is held sacred as the sepulchre of Aaron, 
and a small mosque marks the site. It is fair to 
add that tlie identity of Hor with Jebel Haroun is 
disputed by Ewald, Knobel, Dillni. (on Nu 20^2), 
Sayce {ECM 265), Buhl {Ge$ch. d. Edomiter, Ilf., 
Lex.j ‘Ganz falsch die spatere Tradition ’),and esp. 
Trumbull {Kadesh-harnea^ 128 if.). 

Description.— On approaching the saddle, or 
watershed, of the Wady el-Arabah from the south, 
the almost unbroken range of the Edomite moun- 
tains opens out to the eastward at Wady Abu 
Knseibeh, disclosing a wide valley, at the head of 
which is J. Haroun, standing out conspicuously 
amidst an assemblage of broken ridges tumultu- 
ously thrown together, and constituting the frontiers 
of hfount Seir. Tlie mount rises mth a bold and 
precipitous front facing the west, flanked by two 
lofty bastions of sandstone standing erect on the 
granitic pedestal, and from its base stretches a wide 
and gently sloping plain, also enclosed by lesser 
heights, upon which we can well pictui’e *to our- 
selves the Israelitish host eucamped during the 
* See AbH ed. Evetts (Oxf. 1895), p. 83, note. 


solemn period of Aaron’s ascent, and in full view 
of the summit of the mount which w’as to be hi« 
tomb ; or (as it is in the narrative) ‘ in the eyes of 
all the congregation ’ (Nu 202^). Here also we may 
suppose they camped while Moses sent an ambas- 
sage to the king of Edom across the intervening pass 
to ask permission to march thiough his territory 
(Nil 20^^^'). The summit of the mount is marked 
by a little white mosque supposed to cover the 
tomb of the high priest, and from this point the 
ridge descends giadually eastwards until it breaks 
oft in the line o^f clift’s which enclose the quadiangle 
of Petra, and the channel for the Wady Musa 
which flows through the city (see Petra). The 
mount is quite inaccessible directly from the west, 
owing to its precipitous face in this direction ; but 
the summit is gained by ascending fiom the pass 
leading into Petra, called the Wady Haroun, 
which runs along the southern flank of the mount. 
The elevation of the summit is about 4780 feei 
above the Gulf of Akabah, or 6072 feet above the 
surface of the Dead Sea,* and from this point an 
extensive and remarkable view is obtained when 
the atmosphere is clear — towards the south, west, 
and north. In the first direction, the eye follows 
the range of lofty and rugged heights down along 
the side of the Arabah towards the Red Sea ; in the 
second, it looks across the wide plain of the Arabah 
to the white clifts -which bound the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), and across this arid table- 
land itself for many miles towards the horizon ; and 
towards the north, the deep hollow of the Ghor 
may be faintly discerned, with the broken slopes 
of the hills of Southern Palestine bounding the 
view in that direction. Turning to the east, the 
observer marks the white crest of the Arabian 
Desert plateau, sloping steeply downivaids into 
the deep hollow of the Wady Musa, in which lies, 
almost hidden from view amongst its red faced 
clifts and precipices, Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom. Such was the scene which met the eyes 
of Aaron ere they closed for ever. His body is sup- 
posed to have been laid in a sepulchre immediately 
below the crest of the mount, and over it stands 
the little white mosque, conspicuous from afar : a 
token of the sacred character of the spot in the 
eyes of the vnld inhabitants. ^ 

Geology. — Mount Hor is formed of reddish 
sandstone and conglomerate (‘Nubian sandstone’ 
of Russegger) of Cretaceous age ,* the beds rising in 
a precipitous wall of natural masonry tier above 
tier, and presenting a bold front towards the west. 
These huge beds of sandstone compose the upper 
part of the ridge to a depth of about a thousand 
feet from the summit, where they rest on a solid 
foundation of granite and porphyry of great geologi- 
cal antiquity, associated with which, in some way 
not very clear, are masses of agglomerate, beds of 
ash and dykes of igneous roc^, all of volcanic 
origin, but of an age anterior to the Cretaceous 
sandstone. This latter formation dips towards the 
east, and gradually descends in the direction of the 
Wady MusOh where it forms the clifts which sur- 
round the city of Petra. Along the flanks of the 
escarpment of the Arabian Desert to the eastward 
the sandstone formation ]>asses below the white 
marls and limestones of Upper Cretaceous age, 
which form the surface of the plain at a level of 
over 5000 feet above the sea. t 

2. Another mountain called by the same name 
(Nu 34'^* ®) was to be the northern limit of the in- 
heritance of the tribes of Israel, which was to 
extend from the shore of the Great Sea (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward along the border of Mount Hoi 

* As determined by the aneroid observations of Mr. Reginald 
Laurence, Monday, lOtb December 1893 (Mount Spiv, p. 95). 

t Hull’s ^fernoir on the Geology of AraUa. Petrani, with. Mapi 
and Sections (188^ 
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unto tlie entering in of Hamath (Syria and the 
Lebanon). If Hor be an archaic form of har^ Mt, 
Hor signifies some conspicuous height among lesser 
heights; and when we come to apply this meaning to 
tlie region of the Lebanon, we cannot remain long in 
doubt as to the special mount indicated. Among 
ail the mountains on the borders of Syria and I^ales- 
tine, Mount Hermon is pre-eminently the most 
cons])icuous and important, owing to its enormous 
mass and great elevation, which reaches 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this ground 
we may identify this second Mount Hor with 
Hermon, although Porter [Five Years in Dam.as- 
333), followed by Neubauer {Geofj. du Talm. 
9), Furrer [ZDPV viii. 27), and Buhl, prefer Jebel 
Akkar, a N.E. spur of Lebanon. 

Literature. — Mount Ilor in Arabia Petrsea has been visited 
by Bnrckhardt, L6on de Laborde, the Expedition sent out bv the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in lSSa-S4, by 
Lartet under the Expedition of the Due de Luynes in 1S80, by 
Professor Palmer and Dean Stanley. The principal references 
to authorities are the same as those under the head of Sela or 

Petra, E. Hull. 

HORAM (Dl’in), king of Gezer, came to the relief 
of Lachish when it was besieged by Joshua, but 
was defeated and slain (Jos 

HOREB.— See SilSTAl. 

HOREM (□'in). — A city of Naphtali in the moun- 
tains, Jos 19^*^ (see Dillm. nd loc.). The name 
means ‘ consecratpd’ (cf. Saba^an prop, names mn, 
Halevy, Etud. Sah, 471,504). It is prob. 
to be identified with the modern IJiirah west of 
K edesh-naphtalL . See SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

C. R. COXDER. 

HORESH.-Tn 1 S (cf. E^vid is found 
*iii the wilderness of Ziph in a (the) wood’ (n-^nn^, 
where n and n locale are combined ; LXX iv ry 
Kaivy, implying a reading ; see Driver, Text 
of Sam. ad loc.). The word horesh means ‘wooded 
height’ in Is 17^ Ezk 31^ (if the text in these two 
passages is correct; see Oxf. Ileb. Lex. s.v.\ 2 Ch 
27"*, and this is probably its meaning in 1 S, although 
some would make Horesh a poroper name, as in 
liVm (see Stade, Gesch, i, 245). J, A. Selbie. 

HOR-HAGGIDGAD (lina? nh). — A station in the 
30 urneyin<>s of the Israelites, mentioned only Nii 
33^-*^. The Heb., which means the hole or 
cavern of Gidgad, indicates the character of the 
locality, and suggests the land of the Horites, 
or its neighbourhood. The LXX translates rb 6pos 
Tadyid, reading in ‘a mountain.’ See Beeroth- 
BENE-JAAKAN, GUDGODAH, and EXODUS, § iv. 

A. T. Chapmak. 

HORI (nin).— 1. A son of Seir, Gn 362-5=1 Ch 
As Dillmann remarks, the national name appears 
here as a clan name. 2. The father of Shaphat the 
Simeonite sx)y, Nu 13*. 

HORITES (nh, AV sometimes Hori, Horims). — 
The predecessors of the Edomites in the country 
of Seir. They were there as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14®). J" destroyed them before the 
sons of Esau, and gave the latter their country 
(Dt 2’2- 22 )^ There was, how’ever, such a mingling 
of the family of Esau and his Horite (in Gn 36*2 
Horite for Hivite) connexions, that the Horite name 
and descent was preserved (Gn 36, esp. vv.2o- 21 - 29 - 30 ^^ 
They are not explicitly said to he repJiaim, as are 
the Emim and the Zamznmmim, in Dt but 

from ivhat is there said it is natural to infer that 
they w^ere. Except in Dt 2 ^^^ ^re spoken of 
as ‘the Horite,’ using the gentiiic noun in the 
sing., a form of speech that is never used of the 
other giant peoples ; but this can be accounted for 
by the fact just mentioned, that, in their mingling 


^\’ith their conquerors, the H. name and descent 
had been preserved, so that, in die time of Moses 
and later, they were properly a people, and not 
merely a race of subordinate men, as in the case of 
the Anakim and others. 

The name Horite is supposed to mean ‘cave- 
dweller’ (see Diiver, Dent. p. 38). On the theory 
that tlie^ Horites were repkaim, this fact is oi 
interest in its bearing on the character of the 
rephaite civilization ; but they did not always 
remain cave-dwellers. See Giants, Rephaim, and 
cf. Hommel, AHT 263 f. W. J. Beechee. 

HORMAH (n^iii, 'Epgci, ^AvdSejm ). — After the 
return of the spies, an attempt to go up into the 
S. of Judah was repulsed by the Canaanite and 
Amalekite (the Amorite according to Dt), who 
drove the Israelites to Hormah (Nu 14*^% Dt 1-^). 
In this passage of Nu, Hormah occurs with the del. 
art., and the rendering of Dt 1-^, preferred by 
critics (following LXX, Syr,, Yulg.), is ‘from Seir 
to Hormah’ (see Driver, ad loc.). 

The Canaanite king of Arad (Nu 2P’®) fought 
against Israel when in tlie neighbourhood of ilt. 
Hor, and took some of them prisoners. Thereupon 
Israel vowed that if the Lord would give them 
victory, they would jilace the Canaanite cities 
under the ban. The place was accordingly named 
Hormah. According to Jg Judah and Simeon 
utterly destroyed Zephath and called it Hormah. 
If the events of Nu 2F happened immediately 
after the attack of the king of Arad, it ivould 
seem tliat the Israelites conquered at that time 
some portion of the S. of Judah, and in that case 
a way would have been open for an advance north- 
w’ard. The generally received view seems therefore 
probable, that Nu 2F describes what took place at 
a later period, and Jg supplies further details. 

Hormah is mentioned, Jos 12^'^, along vith Arad 
as one of the 31 royal cities taken by Joshua, in 
152 ® as ‘one of the uttermost cities . . . toward 
the border of Edom in the South,’ and in 
1 Ch 4^^^ as part of the inheritance of Simeon. In 
1 S 30®^ it occurs after the cities of the Kenites (cf. 
the same connexion in Jg 

The position of Hormah depends npon that 
assigned to Kadesh, and tivo identifications have 
been proposed : that of Robinson, who identifies it 
with es-Sufah, a pass through the mountains on 
one of the roads from Petra to Hebron ; and that 
of Rowlands and Palmer, who propose Sebaita as 
its site, in the Wady el-Abyadh, about 25 miles in 
N.N.E. direction from 'Ain Kadis. Both identifi- 
cations are made with Zephath, which is mentioned 
only Jg and assume that the old Canaanite 
name has survived — an assumption not without 
difficulty, in face of the evidence of the OT that 
the place was known as Hormah. Either site is 
appropriate according to the theory adopted as to 
tlie position of Kadesh, If the identifications of 
Ziklag and Jerahmeel (1 S SO^^) be accepted as 
being in the neighbourhood of Sebaita, they would 
increase the probability in favour of that site. ^ Its 
distance from Arad may be urged as an objection, 
but ive do not know the extent of the territo^ 
belonging to the kin" of Arad, nor does it state in 
Nu 212* 3 the cities Avere in his territory. See 
Robinson, BBP^ ii- 181 ; Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodtts, 374 ff.; and art. Kadesh, 

A. T. Chapman. 

HORN (ni5, Kipas) has, besides its usual meaning, 
three other significations in the Bible. 1. A kind 
of bugle or cormt (from L. cornu) for military 
purposes (Jos 6*), which see under Trumpet. 
2* An emblem of strength ox power derived from 
the offensive weapons of some animals. As the 
word is always used in the sing., it is very likely 
that the special animal from which this use of it 
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came was the one-horned rhinoceros, or the fabu- 
lous unicorn which still appears on the insignia of 
British arms. This einbleniatical sense of , 

is the principal use made of this word in both OT j 
and NT. Thus the horn is said to be ‘exalted’ 
(Ps 89^”^) when the figure represents the show of 
great power, or ‘ broken ’ ( J er 48-®} when the idea 
is that of its destruction. The same metaphor is 
sometimes used in the sense of arrogance: ‘Lift 
not up the hom . . . speak not with a stift* neck ’ 
(Ps ® RV); compare the contrary expression 
of humiliation I ‘I have sewed sackcloth upon my 
skin, and have laid my horn in the dust’ (Job 16^^® 
ItV). Another form of the figurative sense is 
wlien it represents kings (in the Hooks of Dn and 
Rev), who wielded the power of a whole nation. 
There is no real connexion between any of these 
metaphoric uses and the Ashteioth - karnaim — 
the two-horned Astarte (Gn 14®) — wIjo, in Phoen. 
mythology, was the goddess of the Moon, and on 
whose head the crescent is represented in some of 
her statues. Alexander the Great is also called 
in the Koran (18. 82), and by Arab, writers, ‘the 
two-horned,’ most probably in reference to the 
two rams’ horns seen in some of his coins culling 
backwaids above his ears, which he adopted in 
honour of Ammon the Egyptian god, to whom the 
ram was sacred. An equally erroneous idea has 
been long entertained about the silv^er horn worn 
on the head by women of the Lebanon about lifty 
years ago, which u'as simply an e.xaggerated piece 
of liead-dress for supporting the veil to eov^er the 
head and face, and had no leference to symbolized 
power. See Dress in vol. i. p. 627*, where the horn 
is figured. 3. The ho7'ns of the altar were four 
projecting points on its comers — sometimes seen 
on heathen structures of this kind. They were 
piobably ornamental, but among the Jews they 
were smeared with the blood of sacrificial victims 
(Ex 29^), and may have been used for binding 
the animal until the time came for its slaughter 
(Ps 118-'^, where, however, the text is corrupt). 
Criminals enjoyed immunity of danger to their 
lives from an avenger so long as they took hold 
of these horns (I K 1®*^), just as in the Middle 
Ages Christian churches and altars weic resorted 
to for the same purpose. See Altar, vol. i. p. 77*. 

J. WORTABET. 

HORNET [n'p'izirdh, cr^ij/c/a, crahro). — The hornet 
is mentioned thrice in the Hex. (Ex 23-^, Dt 7“^ 
J os 24^'). The first t wo passages contain the general 
piomise that God would send the hornet before 
the Isr. to drive out their enemies. In the last 
it is said that God did send the hornet before them 
to driv^e out the two kings of the Amorites. (For 
two here we should certainly refid txoelve. So LXX, 
dwdeKa. See Dillm. ad. loc.). We have no details 
of a pest of hornets in Scripture. It is, however, 
not impossible that such a pest may have aided 
in the work. Other insects, as ants and locusts, 
have, Jit times, vast desolating power. The author 
of Wistlom (12®’^°) takes the passage literally. 
Hornets multiply at times in large numbers, and 
there are records in profane history of plagues of 
them. There are four species in the Holy Land, 
two of which construct nests of papier maclie in 
bushes and trees, and two undergroimd or in cavities 
of the rocks. Their sting is exceedingly painful, 
and that of large numbers at once may be fatal (cf. 
Driver on Dt 7-“). Many have thought tliat the 
meaning of liomets in these passages is figurative, 
and equivalent to the ‘terror’ (Ex 23^). They 
argue from the Lat, oestrus, a gadfly, which, from 
the terror and madness it inspired in cattle, gave 
its name to those mental conditions. Whether we 
adopt the literal or the metaphorical sense, the 
object is to represent that the agency of appre- 
hension and terror prepared the way for the un- 


paralleled victories of the Israelites (Gn 35b Dt 
32-^, Jos 2^b Ps 44'^- G. E. POST. 

HORONAIM(c' inn, D'nh, perh. ‘the two hollows’). 
— A city of Moab, whose site has not been recovered 
with certainty. It is mentioned in Is 15®, Jer 48^ 
(in both ‘the way to H.,’ 'n tq-) 48® (‘the descent 
of H.,’'n niiD) 48'^^. Also on the Moabite Stone (II. 
31, 32) it occurs as pnin, i.e. prob. ji"nn Horonen ; 

‘ Cliemosh said unto me. Go down, fight against 
Roionen ; and I went down.’ The language here, 
compared with that of Jer 48®, has led some to 
find its site to the south of the Arnon, at some 
inconspicuous ruins mentioned by de Luynes in the 
neigliboiirhood of the Wady ed-Derd 'a (see Buhl, 
GAP 212. L). 

In Jos 10^®* the LXX 'Clpcaveiv implies a reading 
D'ann, which ought prob. to be read also in 2 S 13^ 
(see Well, and Driver, ad loc.). In tliese pas- 
sages, of course, the reference is to the two Betli- 
horons. J. A. Selbie. 

HORONITE (TOH, 6 ^Apo>pel, Neh 2^o- 13 ^ 8 ). 

title given to Sanballat, the opponent of Nehemiah. 
The name probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth- 
horon, a town on" the borders of Ephraim, about 
18 miles N.W. of Jerus. (Jos 10^^ IG^-® etc.). Some 
scholars (so Gesen.) have deriv^ed the title from 
Horonaini, a town in S. Moab (Is 15®, Jer 48®-®*^), 
pointing to the close connexion of Sanballat with 
Tobiah the Ammonite ; but see Neh 4b 

H. A. White. 

HORROR has greatly strengthened its meaning 
since it came into the Eng. language. The Lat. 
word horror (from horrere, to stand on end) is 
used primarily of the bristling of hair, etc., and 
secondarily of the fear which causes the hair to 
stand on end. Now the meaning is expressed 
thus : ‘ Horror is that very strong and painful 
emotion which is excited by the view or contempla- 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in the con- 
duct of another ; by some vice which exceeds the 
usual extravagance of vice ; enormities that sur- 
pass the bounds of common depravity.’ This 
intensity of meaning has been gained gradually. 
Even in AV of 1611 ‘ horror ’ means no more than 
‘dread.’ It occurs in Gn 15^^ ‘An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him’ (nbu ns'x ‘ a terror, a 
great darkness ’) ; Ps 55® Ezk 7^®, 2 Mac 3^^ 

‘ For the man was so compassed with fear and 
horror of the body ’ {(ppLKaauos, RV ‘ a shudderin" ’). 
Cf. Melvill, Diary, p. 144 ‘Ther was na thing 
behind bot bitter teares and heavie lamentation, 
partiie for the present lose, bot mikle mair for the 
esteat that was till ensew upon the Kirk, quhilk 
everie an ap})rehendit in graitter and graitter 
missour of horrour and feirfulness.’ Bp. Hall, 
speaking of the angel’s visit to Zacharias { 
ii. 3), says, ‘ It was the >veaknesse of him tliat 
served at the Altar without horror, to be daunted 
with the face of his fellow servant.’ 

Horrible is that Avliicli causes great fear : Ps 
11® ‘ Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest ’ (mr;;^JT nn, 
RV ‘ burning wind ’ ; King ‘ scorching blast ’), 
40- * He brought me up also out of an horritJe pit;’ 
(pjf^ naD, AVm ‘a pit of noise,’ RVm ‘s pit of 
tumult or destruction,’ LXX iK \6 .kkov ra\a.LTro3pias, 
so Vulg. ‘ de lacii miseriae,’ and Dou. ‘ the lake of 
misery’); Jer 5^ 18®^ 23^^ Hos 6®® (all ‘a horrible 
thing’ = ‘a thing to be dreaded’); 2 Es ll'^® 15^’® 
(both‘horribilis’), 15^(‘horridus’); Wis3®®(xaXex6s, 
Vulg. ‘dims’), 8^® [(f>piKrbs, Vulg. ‘ horrendus’), IP® 
‘ shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes ’ {dcLvot/s 
<r7nv07]pas, Vulg. ‘horrendas scintillas’), 16® ‘hor- 
rible fierceness’ {deivos Bvpbs, Vulg. ‘smva ira’), 
17® ‘that horrible night’ {ttjv (mryv^v iKelvrjv vjjKja, 

I Vulg. ‘illam noctem horrendam’), 18^^ ‘visions c* 
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ilorrible dreams’ {(pavraa-iai dveipoiv beivQv, Viilg. 
‘visus somniorum maloruni ’), 19^^ ‘compassed 
about with horrible great darkness’ (d^am o-icorei, 
Vulg. ‘ subitaneis tenebris’). In every case the 
word means ‘ to be dreaded,’ ‘ dreadful ’ ; the ele- 
ment of loathing does not enter. 

And so with horribly, Jer 2^-, Ezk 32^® 'be 
horribly afraid’; Wis 6^ ‘Honibly and speedily 
shall he come upon you ’ (<^pi/cTt2s, Vulg, ‘ horrende ’). 
Cf. He 10^^ Rhem. ‘ It is lion ible to fal into the 
handes of the living God ’ ; and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 
590, ‘ Never Tyrant, for such I acknowledged my- 
self to be, was ever so universally beloved, and yet 
so horribly feared by his subjects.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HOHSE. — Four Heb. words are used for horse, 
and one, or perhaps two, for mare. 1. Tnx ^abhir. 
This word means strong or valiant, and is applied 
metaphorically to the h. (Jer 8^® AV, RV ‘ neighing 
of his strong ones ’), 47® ‘ the stamping of the hoofs 
of his strong horses^ (RV ‘of his strong ones’), 
50^^ ‘bellow as bulls’ (AVm ‘neigh as steeds,’ RV 
‘ neigh as strong horses ’). 

2. bi|3 pdi^dsh. The orig. signili cation of this 

word is horseman or cavalier (cf. Arab, fdris), as 
distinguished from the rider of an ass or a camel. 
It signifies, secondarily, a tiding horse, such as is 
used in Avar. In this sense it corresponds to the 
Arab, faras, 'which, hoAvever, is generic for all 
horses. The reason why the Hebrews designated 
hjpCtrdsh only cavalry mounts is that civilians did 
not use horses for riding. Only two clear instances 
are given in OT of any person, not of military rank, 
riding a horse, — that of Mordecai (Est 6®*^'®), who 
rode the king’s horse (did, not as a special 
honour; and that of the ‘posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds’ (d'cio Est 8^®). In the 
obscure passage (Is 28*-^'), so difierently tr'^ in AY 
and RV, it is not certain whether the horses (iv*i£!) 
were harnessed to the cart, or ridden or driven. 
When the peaceful mission of Christ is announced 
(Zee 9®), although he is heralded as a king, it is said 
that ‘ he is just, and Auctorious (lit. saved) ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,’ i.e. is not like military 
conquerors, who ride horses. Then to illustrate 
the character of this reign it is said (v,^®), ‘ I will 
cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse [^s) 
from Jems.,’ i.e. Avhere ail is peace the horse is not 
needed any more than the chariot (see Ass). It is 
easy in many eases to determine from the context 
Avhether par ash is to be tr'^ horse or horseman. 
Thus ‘tAvelve thousand ’ (1 K 4^®) plainly 

refers to cavalry horses as distinguished from chariot 
horses, and not to ‘ horsemen,’ as in AV and RV. It 
is clear that the people of the house of Togarmah 
(Ezk 27^^) traded, not in ‘horsemen,’ as in AV, but 
in cavalry horses, ‘ war horses,’ RV. It is the ‘ war 
horses’ that run (RVm J1 2-^), not the ‘horsemen ’ 
(text AV, RV). In the pursuit of Saul ‘ the chariots 
and the horsemen (D'lyp owners of horses) fol- 
lowed hard after him ’ (2 S 1®), On the other hand, 
pdrdsh (2 S Jer 4*-^) can refer only to the ‘ horse- 
men.’ The ^pdrdsh^ (Nah 3®) who ‘lifteth up,’ RV 
‘mounting,’ marg. ‘charging,’ must be the horse- 
man. Sometimes neither the horse nor his rider 
seems specially designated, and in these cases 
pdrdsh corresponds to cavalry (Ex 14®* 

Hab 1®). In other cases pdrdsh will apply to either 
the horse or his rider. Thus (1 S 8^^) may be 
‘ for his Avar horses,’ as has just before been said ‘ for 
his chariots,’ or ‘to be his horsemen,’ as in text 
AV, RV ; and (Is 2F) may mean a ‘ couple 

of horsemen,’ or a pair of horses, or ‘horsemen in 
pairs,’ or a ‘ pair of horsemen,’ or horses in pairs 
(cf. AV Avdth RV text and marg.). 

3. DID This Avord is often used for chatiot 

horses (Ex 14® etc., Jos ID, IK 4'-^®, Jer 50®^, Ezk 
27^^). It is used even more freq. for riding horses, 
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esp. war horses (Gii 49^'^, Est Job 39^®'-®, Jer 
6^ 8^®, Hab 1®, Zee 1® etc.). In not a feAV cases it 
seems yenem/J for horses (Dt 17^®, 1 K 18° etc.). In 
one it seems to refer to a hunter (Job 39^®}. 

4. reLhesh. This Avord is used in three places, 
in all of Avhich RV renders it by ‘swift steeds’ 
(Est 8^®* AV ‘ mules ’ ; 1 K 4-®, A v ‘ dromedarie.s,’ 
marg. ‘mules’ or ‘svift beasts’; Mic D®, AV 
‘swift beast’). In the last it clearly refers to a 
chariot horse. 

5. 1^1 rammdh. This AA^ord, rendered A V ‘ drome- 
daries ’ (Est 8^®, RV ‘ stud ’), is Pers. raniah, ‘ fioek ’ 
or ‘ herd.’ See Dromedary. 

6. nmo sdsdh, tj IVxos, eguitatus. AV (Ca 1®), 
folloAAdn^ Vulg., renders this Avord ‘a com])any of 
horses,’ RV‘ a steed,’ marg. ‘the steeds.’ These 
renderings AAmuld make the point of similarity 
betAA’een the bride and the horses their triumpliant 
march. Others AA’ould make 'nap = It is 
difficult, if this rendering be adopted, to see Avhat 
is the connexion between this Avord and the ex- 
pression ‘in the chariots of Pharaoh,’ Avhich 
immediately follows. 

It may seem strange that the Isr., aaRo certainly 
knew the horse Avell in Egypt (Gn 47^^), and who 
came into a country, many of the tribes of Avhich 
had large numbers of Avar horses, should not have 
adopted and used so noble an animal. The ex- 
planation is to be sought in the pastoral habits of 
the Isr., inherited from their patriarchal ancestors, 
and continued through the period of their residence 
in Egypt. These habits led them to seek first the 
conquest of the liili-eountry of Canaan. This 
country is not adapted for the movements either 
of cavalry or chariots, and the aborigines of 
these regions seem not to have had horses. But 
Avhen the Isr. came into the plains of N. Pal. they 
at once encountered large numbers of chariots and 
horsemen, but, acting under the command of God, 
who delivered them into their hands, they houghed 
the horses and burned the chariots (Jos 1D‘®). The 
fact that the Phil, plains had chariots and horses 
( Jg P®) prevented the early conquest of that region. 
An encounter, 150 years later, in the plain of 
Jezreel, resulted in another overthrow of the 
chariots. The Isr., entrenched in their hills, Avere 
slow in adopting cavalry and chariots. The Arabs 
of that day do not seem to have used the horse. 
In the account of the great raid of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Jg 7. 8) no mention is made of horses. 
Davdd began their use by reserving 100 of the 
chariots of N. Syria, Avith their horses (2 S 8'‘), 
Solomon increased this force by importations from 
Egypt, at a fixed price of 150 shekels for a caA'alry 
horse, and 600 for a chariot and its three horses 
(1 K 10^* ^®). He had 12,000 of the former and 1400 
chariots, Avhich, at three horses to a chariot, Avould 
make 4200 (cf. 1 K 10®® AA'ith 4^, where 40,000 
should read 4000). When the kingdom was divided, 
the ten tribes, which held the plains of N. PaL, had 
many chariots. When nearly all their chariots 
and horses Avere taken in the great overthroAv by 
the Syrians (2 K IS*") they never recovered from the 
bloAv. The small number of chariots possessed by 
the Judfean kingdom led to a constant reliance on 
Egypt for chariots and cavalry in the encounters 
with Syria and Asbjria. Against this the prophets 
inveighed (Is 31^ Ezk 17^® etc., cf. Dt 17^®). The 
caA’^alry and chariots of Assyria Av^ere esteemed the 
most formidable in the world, and are often men- 
tioned in the xu’ophets (Hab 1®, Nah 3^ etc.). The 
Jews brought back 736 horses from Babylon (Neh 
7®®). Horses Avere regularly emjiloyed in A\"ar in Pal. 
down to late Roman times. There was a chariot 
road to Egypt in the days of the apostles (Ac 8®®), 
and there are abundant evidences of the use of 
j these formidable engines of Avar in the cities E. of 
1 the Jordan, in the pass by the Nalir el-Kelb neai 
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Beirut, and in many other places in the land. It 
is probable tliat the present breed of Arabian horses 
are descendants of the very fine stock for whic;b 
Assyria was famous. White horses (Rev 6^ 19^^* ' 

were ridden by conquerors. Horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the sun by idolatrous kings 
(2 K 23^^). Horses had halters (Is 30-^) and bridles 
(Ps 32-*). The bridles were decorated with bells 
(Zee ; Layard, Nin. ii. 29, 275). The horses 
were often not shod, hence the hardness of their 
hoofs (Is 5“®). Chariots and horses had rich trap- 
pings (Ezk 27-®). Saddles were rare (Layard, ii. 357). 

G. E. Post. 

HORSE GATE.—See Jerusalem. 

HORSELEECH ^deWa, sangui- 

suga). — The o})holete Heb. root pYj, corresponds to 
the Arab, 'alika, which means to hang to. The 
Arab, generic name for leeciies.is Yilah, and for an 
individual 'dlahah. If we regard the creature 
intended as one of the annelids, "dliikdh should be 
rendered leech rather than horseleech. Of the 
annelids found in Syria and Pal. the medicinal 
leech, Hirudo medicinalis, Sav., and the horseleech, 
Eceynopis sangtdsorhn^ Sav., are the most common. 
There are also species of Bdella, Trochetia^ and 
other genera of leeches, in the stagnant waters. 
They cling to the feet and legs of those who wade 
into such waters. They also infest the fountains 
and pools, and the watering- troughs of cattle, and 
attach themselves to the throat or nostrils of beasts 
and men. The tenacity with which they adhere is 
such that they must sometimes be pulled apart in 
order to detach them. The pertinacity with which 
they suck quite justifies the expression ‘the 
'dluhdh hath two daughters, Give, (Jive’ (Pr 30^^). 
It is, however, possible that the allusion may he 
to the 'dliVc ot the Arabs, the ghdl or female 
rpeetre, which they allege sucks blood like the 
vampire, and feeds on the flesh of the dead (see 
Wildeboer, ad loc.)* G. E. Post. 

HORSELITTER.— Only 2 Mac QS (<p5piop [=0o- 
p€7ov], which is tr*^ ‘litter’ in 3*-^), RV ‘litter’ 
(which see). The word is used in Malory’s 3Iorte 
Darthur (Caxton’s text) several times. Thus i. 3, 

‘ So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they 
carried the king forth in a horse-litter with a great 
host towards liis enemies’ ; and x. 37, ‘ Then came 
queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bad him 
arise, and put him in a horse-litter : and gave him 
.such a drink that in three days and three nights 
be w'aked never but slept.’ 

HORTICULTURE.— See GARDEJiT, 

HOSAH (nch ‘refuge’). — A Levitieal door- 
keeper of the temple, whose station was by the 
‘gate of Shallecheth,’ 1 Ch 16^ 26^®* See 
Genealogy, HI, 39. 

HOSAH (nnh ). — A city of Asher, apparently south 
of Tyre, Jos 19^. The site is doubtful. 

HOSAKNA. — ^An acclamation used by the people 
on the occasion of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jeirasaiem. It occurs six times in the Gospels: 
twice (Mk IP, Jn 12^) it stands absolutely, twice 
(Mt 2P*^®) it is followed by the dative (‘to the 
Son of David’), and twice (Mt 2P, Mk 11^®) by the 
adjunct * in the highest The circumstance that 
in all three Gospels the words ‘ Blessed is he that 
cometli in the name of the Lord,’ from Ps 118^, 
follow it, has given rise to the assumption that it 
is borrowed from the preceding verse of that psalm, 
which begins with ^dnnah J'^hoshfdh ndy ‘ save, 
pray’ (Sept, cthaov ^). This v.^ of the psalm, 
according to the ritual of the temple, is said to 


have been repeated once on each of the first six 
days of the joyous Feast of Tabernacles during 
the solemn procession around the altar of burnt 
saciitice and seven times on the seventh day (John 
Lightfoot, The Temple Service, etc., ch. xvi. § 2; 
De Sola and Raphall, Eighteen Ti'eatises from the 
Mishna, 2nd ed., tr. Succah, ch. iv. § 5 ; M. Schwab, 
Le Talmud de Jerus. traduit, vol. vi. 33). This 
seventh day thus came to be called the ‘Great 
Hosanna’ (Buxtorf, Lex. 992) or ‘Hosanna Day’ 
(Zunz, Gottesdlenstliche Vortrage, u.s.w. 2te Auti. 
p. 395 n. ; Dalman, Gram. d. judisch-palast. 
Arauutisch, p. 198), and the name was trjinsf erred 
not merely to the prayers of the occasion, but also 
to the branches of palm trees and willows (Lv 23*^®) 
which were carried and waved on that festivity. 
Similarly, in Christian usage, Palm Sunday, to 
which our Lord’s entry has given name, has in 
certain periods and regions been called ‘ Hosanna 
Sunday ’ or ‘ Day of Hosannas,’ or simply ‘ Osanna 
and the term lias been applied to the ‘ Sanctus,’ 

’ (as it is 
at the con- 
all liturgies 

(C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Wester72, 
1878, p. 381 ; Bingham, Antiq. xiv. 2, 5) ; and 
later the extended use of the word gave rise, 
especially in the languages of Southern Europe, to 
such verbs as hosannare, oisimnyiare, etc., to- 
gether with corresponding adjectives (see Diicange, 
Gloss. mecL et. infim. Latin., ed. Favre, iii. 167 f.). 

How the Hebrew term hos{h)i'dna — employed 
by Luther not only in his translation of the NT, 
but even in some editions of his translation of the 
Psalms (see Bindseil and Niemeyer’s ed.), and 
adopted at first by Tindale in his NT of 1525 (ed. 
E. Arber, 1871)— became changed into hosnna 
Ganna), those wiio hold this opinion are not quite 
agreed. Jerome, in his reply to the inquiry of 
Damasus about the meaning of the term (Opp. 
i. 375 fi'., Ep. XX. in Migne, Pati'ol. Lat. xxii.), 
lets fall in one place the conjecture that the 
shorter form is an ignorant corruption (cf. Origen 
on Mt. I.G., ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 58). The more 
common supposition regards it as having arisen by 
syncope or contraction (Jerome as above ; Levita, 
Tishbi, s.v. ; and the commentators generally) ; or 
as a supposed Aramaic form (there is no root V'd' in 
Aram.) of the verb with the pronominal suffix 
(meaning ‘ Save ns.^ See Kautzsch, Gram, des Bib.^ 
Aram. 1884, p. 173, and, against this, Dalm. l.c.). 

Bui though the words ‘Blessed is he that com- 
eth,’ ( tc., are indubitably borrowed from Ps 118, 
and though w.^^* of that psalm receive express 
Measianic reference both from our Lord (Mt 21*^, 
Mk 12^^, Lk 20^^) and St. Peter (Ac 4^^, 1 P 2’'), it 
may he doubted whether the rejoicing multitudes 
in the evangelic story were consciously indebted to 
the psalm or its use at the Feast of Tabernacles 
either for the cry ‘ Hosanna’ or the festive demon- 
stration with palm and other branches. To find 
the explanation of either word or act in the 
psalm and its use, involves the NT interpreter in 
grave embarrassments. The language of the 
psalm is supplicatory, that of the Gospels is 
lubilant. The psalmist’s petition looks towards 
himself and those wffiom he represents (the English 
Pr. Bk. even follows the Vmg. in inserting the 
abject * me ’ : Salmtm me fac, ‘ Help me ’) ; the 
Hosanna of the Gospels finds its expressed object 
in ‘the Son of David.’ This aspect of the case 
makes equally against discovering the original of 
our term in the Aramaic ‘Save ns.' The 

obvious incongruity between the supi)licatory 
sense and the tone of the narrative has driven 
expositors to jejune and far-fetched explanations : 
some, for example, by transposing the Greek, have 
extorted the rendering ‘ (Saying) to the Son of 


‘ 1 ersanctus, or ‘ Triumphal Hymn 
variously called) sung by the people 
elusion of the ‘ Eucharistic Preface ’ in 
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David, Oh save ’ ; or, by arbitrarily changing vif 
to vU, ‘0 Son of David, save.’ Others, resorting 
to the secondary sense of Hosanna, have taken the 
shout to mean ‘Triumphal palms to the Son of 
David’ (cf. Syr. Philox.). The phrase ‘in the 
highest’ also lias been made to signify ‘O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens,’ or ‘ May our cry be 
ratified in heaven,’ or ‘ taken up by the angels,’ 
etc. The inappropriateness of finding an echo of 
the psalmist’s supplication in the Hosanna of the 
Gospels is made only the more evident by adducing 
the ceremonies of the Peast of Tabernacles. For 
that feast occurred in the autumn ; the triumphal 
entry in the sprinjt. Consequently, some critics 
(e.ff, Wunsche, ErldutPA'iinri der Emng. aus Tal- 
mud u. MidrascJi, p. 1 n.) have felt compelled to 
assume that the Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles have been confounded in the Gospels, or that 
a usage of the latter festival has been arbitrarily 
transferred to the former. Nor is. the difficulty 
relieved by the fact that shouts of joy and waving 
ot palms had become usual at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion as well as at the Feast of Tabernacles (2 Mac 
106 7^. I’or as the Feast of Dedication occurred 
only two months later than the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (cf. Jii 10--), the chronological discord is 
thereby only slightly abated. 

Tills extension of the jubilant usages of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, however, does seem to point 
in the right direction, and to set us free to follow 
the plain contextual indications of the evangelists’ 
narrative. According to those indications, it is 
most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 
respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
tracted, hut the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
the appended enclitic cf. Ps 80^, Jer 31"). 

For this form there is distinct Talmudic warrant 
(I)alman, Grammatik des judisch-pahist. Ara- 
mliisch, p. 198 ; Levy, Neulibr. cliald Wbrter- 
buch, i. 461 ; Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglot. ed. 
16o3, col. 819). As respects its force, we must, for 
the same contextual reasons, assume that it had 
already lost its primary supplicatory sense and 
become an ejaculation of joy or shout of welcome. 
As a quaint writer somewhat plumply puts the 
matter, ‘ It was a kind of holy hurrah ’ ; and the 
‘ Hosanna in the highest ’ corresponded roughly to 
our ‘three times three.’ Cf. the analogous Greek 
and Homan exclamations ‘T-^ Tratdv,'' ‘ lo triumphe, 
terque quaterque.’ The waving of palms, etc., 
and strewing of the way with garments and 
branches find abundant precedents in ancient 
usage, including the Jewish : 2 Mac W-’’ 14^ 

1 Mac 13^1, 2 k 913; 'Jos. Xiir. xiii. 5; see 
Wetstein, JSFov. Test. GrcBC. i. 460 f. ; Keim, Jesu 
von JSfaz. iii. 80 n. 4 (Eng. trans. v. 107 n. 2) ; 
Schoettgen, Hotcb Hebr. etc. on Mt 213. The 
general use of the palm among the Jews on joyous 
occasions is attested by extant coins: F. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881, p. 73. 

This ejaculatory interpretation of Hosanna finds 
some confirmation in the post-biblical history of 
the word. Not without significance is the circum- 
stance that down to quite modern times it was 
simply transliterated in versions of Scripture, not 
translated. The Anglo-Saxon versions seem to be 
the first to render it ‘ Hail ’ (see S. C. Malan, 
The Gosp. of St. John trans. from the eleven oldest 
versions, etc., 1862 ; J. Boswoi'th, Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 1805). Yet Ciasca in bis 
Latin version of the Arabic text of Tatian’s Har- 
mony renders it La 2 is, Glona, and the Armenian 
Vulgate, Blessing (see Hill, S. Ephraem'^s Gospel 
Commentary, 18i)6, p. 110). The Didache (10. 6) 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (8. 12, ah 13, 
p, 259, 17, ed. Lagarde ; ct 7. 26, p. 209, 26) attest 
its early liturgical use in churches of heathen 
origin ; compare its doxological use, too, in the 

** Copyngnt, 1899, hy 
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account by Hegesippus (in Eiiseb. HE II xxiii. 14) 
of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
Lord. Although it is correctly interpreted (a-dxroji 
Biff) in the Gospel of Xirodemus, ch. L (ed. Thilo, 
p. 510 ft. ; Gesta Pilati, A. c. i. 4, p, 210, ed. Tdt.), 
yet even Clement of Alex. {Pcedag. i. v. 12) says 
it is equivalent in Greek to y>Q}s /cat /cat aJpos, 
and the diversity of opinion on this point in 
intelligent Christian circles appears sufficiently in 
the correspondence between Daniasus and Jerome 
referred to above. By the 10th cent, so thorouahly 
has its etymological meaning become obscured 
that Saidas or his annotator (see Gaisford'b ed. 
vol. ii. col. 2794 b) can define it eip^pv /cat 56^a, and 
add, ‘Some say it signifies crQ(T3v 5^; incorrectly."' 
Especially instructive are the comments of Augus- 
tine (in his Boctrina Christiana, ii. 11, Migne, xxxiv. 
col. 42, and Tract, in Johan, li. 2, Migne, xxxv. 
col. 1764) : he says explicitly that the word is 
nothing more than an interjection of admiring joy, 
a term expressing an emotional mood, not a con- 
nected thought; and be contrasts it with ‘Amen’ 
and ‘ Hallelujah,’ the intrinsic meaning of which 
evidently in his day still clung to them. The 
contrast he draws finds illustration in pseudo- 
Justin in the 5tli cent, in his Besponsio ad Qucest. 
50 (Otto, Corp. apol. christ. ed. 3, vol. v. p. 74), 
where ‘Hallelujah’ is correctly interpreted ‘Sing 
praise to the Eternal,’ but ‘Hosanna’ is said to 
mean ‘Transcendent majesty.’ The practice of 
employing the phrase ‘ Hosanna in the highest ’ as 
a glad greeting — deprecated hy Jerome on IMt 21 ^^ 
{0pp. vii. col. 152, Migne. Patrol. Lot. xxvi.) — 
appears as late as a d. 570, in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (ed. Gildemeister, Berlin, 1889, § 40). 

Liter A.TTIBE. — ^The discussions of the term are numerous, and 
widely scatteied in commeutaiies and evegetical works, speci- 
mens of the older may be seen in the Criiici Sacri ; in Poole’s 
Sipiopaia; in Lampe'on Jn 12^3; j. c. Wolf. Cuccb, etc., on 
Mt 2^, where numerous reif are j?iven Worth, consulting’, 
also, are the 7th ch. of Gahnel Groddeck’s essay on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Ugolmi’s Themnrufi, etc. vol. xvni. p, AMff.. and 
the note in F. B. bach’s ed. tlT’id) of the treatise Sucea/i, eh iv 
§ 5, p. 331 ff. Special essays on the woid Cor the triumphal entry) 
by Bindnm (1671), Winzef (17i)3), Zopf (1711:0. Nothdurift (1713), 
B'ucher (172S), Wernsdorf (1765), J. C. Pfatf (17S9), J. M. II. 
Harias, J. G. Eau, Sauerbrei, J. G. Walcb, and others, are 
catalogued; but they have not been accessible to the present 
wiitei. J. H. THAYEP. 

HOSE A.— 

i. Name and Life of the Prophet. 

ii. The Prophet’s Time. 

iii. The Prophet’s Book. 

A. First division, chs. 1-3. 

£• Second division, chs. 4-14. 

(1) The cultus. 

(2) The internal misrule, 

(3) External politics. 

iv. Some General Ideas. 

(1) God and Religion. 

(2) The People. 

V. Integrity and Text. 

i. Name and Life of tee Prophet. — The 
prophet Hosea (Heb. ‘salvation,’ Gr. 'Ocrije, 
Lat. Osee, so AV Ho 9^3), whose name is identical 
with the original name of Joshua (Nu 13®), and 
with that of the last king of Israel (AY Hoshea 
2 K 15^), was certainly a native of the Northern 
Kingdom, the condition and destiny of which he 
! has in view throughout his prophecy. The refer- 
ences in the prophecy to Judah, though pretty 
numerous, are more incidental, and Jerusalem is 
nowhere mentioned.* Israel is ‘the land’ (1-), 
its king is ‘ our king’ (7®), and it is ‘the house of 
Jehu’ on which the blood of Jezreel shall be 
visited, and ‘the kingdom of the house of Israel’ 
that shall be made to cease (1^). It is the localities 
of the Northern Kingdom that are familiar to the 

* References to Judah are : n 35 4*5 lo. 12^4 6*. 11 10** 

11** 12* A number of these passages appear to disturb the con-, 
nexion, and have been thought later insertioas or alterations of 
the text. 
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prophet, Gilead and Tabor Gibeah ( 5 ^ 

93 103), Gilgal (415 915 1211 ), Jezreel (14 5.11 222 ), 
Kainah (5®), Shecliem (6®), and particularly Bethel 
( 41 s 58 X05 s-ij 124) ISauiaria (71 8 ^ 6 lO*^*" 

In like manner it is the internal condition of Israel 
and the state of parties there to which allusion is 
made : th^ neglect and selfishness of the priests 
(4^ff 51 811 ) ; the heathenish revelry of the people at 
the feasts (2i3 91 ), and their immoralities at the 
high places (4i3- 1 ^ 6^^) ; and the conspiracies, blood- 
shed, and anarchy tliat followed the death of 
Jeroboam — ‘ all their kings are fallen ’ (V 13^ 4). 

Little is known of the prophet’s history. His 
father was named Been (H), and he represents 
himself as taking to wife a 'woman called Goiner, 
who became the mother of several children, to 
whom he gave symbolical names prophetical of the 
destiny of his country (ch. 1). The rather obscure 
passage 9^ may imply that he and others "vvere 
exposed to persecution — ‘as for the prophet, the 
snare of a fowler is on all his wa^^s, and enmity in 
the house of his God.’ Whether the words of the 
previous verse, ‘ the prophet is a fool, the man of 
the spirit is mad,’ be contemptuous language used 
by the people (2 K Jer 292^), to which the 
prophet replies : Yes, ‘because of the multitude of 
thine iniquity, and the gToat enmity ’ ; or whether 
the words be those of the prophet himself, express- 
ing tile distraction to which he w'as driven by the 
wickedness and hostility ot the people Jer 233fi'), 
is rather micertam. 

There is nothing- to indicate with any certainty to -what rank 
of life the prophet belonged. Buhra (Theol d. Propk. 130 f.) 
has aigued that he was probably a member of the priestly class, 
on account of his frequent references to the priests r>i 
to the Torah of God (4^ &i2)^ to ‘ unclean things ’ (b®, cf (AO), 
to ‘abominations’ (S^o), and to persecution ‘ in the house of his 
<jrod’ (ii"- ®) He was certainly a man sufficiently educated to 
follow and estimate the politics of his country, whether at home 
or abroad and to iiass iudgment on the course the 

national history had taken from the beginning. If any infer- 
ence could be drawn from the figures and comparisons in which 
the prophecy is so rich, it would be that the prophet, like Amos, 
belonged to the country rather than the city. Such images 
are : (a) those from wild beasts, the lion, panther, and bear 
Gi ipo 137 8j^ and other creatures of the field, as the wild ass 
(S®), and birds 1)44 ll’h, and from the snares and pits em- 
ployed in trapping them (54. 2 712 c^s). (/;) Those from agri- 

cultural life, e.g, from, stubborn cattle (446 tjie yoke and 
ways of easing it (IH), harnessing, threshing, plowing, and 
harrowing (104iff-) ; from the operations of the husbandman, as 
sowing and reaping : ‘ sowing the wind ’ (&’’), ‘ sowing righteous- 
ness’ (ll)427f } ; from the corn floor (fli 13^}, and the like. And in 
general (c) the imagery reflects country life, e.g. references to 
the vine and fig and the time when their fi uit is choice (94® IQi), 
to the farrows of the field (lO^ the poppy (10^), thorns 
and thistles (lU®), nettles (9®), reeds (134®), cf. the’images in 224£f* 
145ff.) ; to the rams of the various seasons, the winter, early and 
latter rain ((js 11)32), to the morning cloud and the early dew (G* 
133), to the swollen countiy brooks— like a splinter on the face 
of the water’ (lO^), and to the hot desert wind that smites the 
vegetation and leaves the fountain dry (1345). Hosea is the 
only writer before Beat. (194*2747) who Veters to the removal of 
boundary stones in the fields (54®). Whether this imagery 
warrants any conclusion regarding the prophet’s position in 
life or not, it is evidence of a fine poetic sensibility, of profound 
sympathy with nature and love of creature life. The prophet 
lives in the things that are around him, sym])athlzing with the 
life in everything and feeling its charm. It is characteristic of 
his images that they aie painted in a word and never developed. 
Those of them that refer to human life have iisuffily something 
pathetic in them ; Kphraiin’s decadence among the nations is 
like grev hairs coming up on the head of one old before his 
tune (7®) ; in his inability to grasp the crisis now come upon 
him, and use it as the entrance upon a larger life, he is like the 
child that dies on the threshold of birth (1843). In His guidance 
l4as been like one that teaches a child to go 
(113). Ephraim must bring out his children to the murderer : 
more merciful would it be if God would deny them children, 
giving them a miscanying womb and dry breasts (944“i*). The 
P"^sant homes of Ephraim shall be overgrown with nettles, his 
children shall be wanderers among the nations, and a foreign 
land shall bury them (9®-47). ^ 

Jewish writers identify IJeeri the father of Hosea with Beerah, 
a Reubenite prince earned captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5«) 
According to Christian tradition the prophet was of the tribe of 
Issachar, and from a place called Belemoth or Belemon (Baalmoth, 


* Whether such forms as iis, QNpi lO^, 'inn where ? I81* 

be examples of noi-thern dialect may be doubtful. ” 


Ephrem Syrus in ICnobel. Propheiismus.^ ii 154 , the form Bele- 
nion has been compared with a place Balamori [IIV], near 
Dothan, mentioned in Jth S®) A Jewish legend (m Carpzov, 
Inf rod.) states that the propffiet died in Babjlon, and was 
carried to Galilee and buried m Safed (N^eubauer, Geog. du 
Talmud^ 2ti7) Accmding to another tradition he was a native 
of Gilead, and the grave of Nebi Osha (prophet Hosea) is 
shown near es-Salt (Baedeker, Palest. 337). 

ii. THE PROPHET’S TIME.— Chs. 1-3 contain 
references to events and prophecies of the time of 
Jeroboam Ii , though written later; while much in 
chs. 4-14 reflects the period of disorder that fol- 
lowed his death. The chronology of the period is 
obscure. The annals of Tiglath-pileser state that 
Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in 738 (2 K lo^®) ; 
this must have been towards the end of his reign 
(said to have lasted about ten years, 2 K lo^’) ; 
and as his two predece.ssors reigned only 7 months 
in all, Jeroboam’s death must have occurred 
c. 740-745. Hosea’s ministry therefore began some 
time previous to this date (P). The prophet’s 
career probably closed before 735-734, the date of 
the Syro-Pphraimitic invasion of Judah, as he 
makes no allusion to this event, nor yet to the 
deportation of 1101 them Israel by Tiglath-pileser in 
734 . Gilead is still an integral part of Israel 
(o^ 6^ 12^1), and Assyria is not spoken of as an 
enemy but as a delusive support (5^-^ 7^1 12 ^ ^ 143 )^ 

The title ‘king Jareb’ (LXX TapetV) given to the 
king ot Assyria (5^^ lO^) remains obscure. (See 
Jareb.) Not less obscure is 10^*^ ‘ as Shalinan spoiled 
Betli-arbel.’ If Shalman were a shorter form of 
Shalmaneser, reference might be to Shalman- 
eser HI. (783-773), though the period of his reign 
is rather remote. Others consider that Shalman- 
eser ly. (727-722) is referred to, and regard the 
words as a later gloss. Nothing is known of any 
operation of Shalmaneser iv. against a place Beth- 
arbel, and it is by no means certain that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser.'^ Even if the 
word ‘Judah’ be genuine in 5^^ (which there may 
be some reason to doubt, as it is not repeated in 
the parallelism), the passage does not say that 
Judah had recourse to Assyria for help as Ephraim 
did, and contains no allusion to the appeal of Ahaz 
to Tigiath-pileser. The reference to the kings of 
Judah in the heading (H) is no doubt from the 
hand of a later editor (cf. Is 1^, Mic 1^). The first 
part of the title, ‘The word of the LORD which 
came to Hosea, the son of Been,’ may he older; 
at any rate the name Beeri is historical. The 
name ‘Jeroboam’ may he an inference from 
‘ the house of Jehu,’ and he due to the hand which 
inserted the names of the kings of Judah. If this 
is not the case, the title must be restricted to 
chs. 1-3 ; but there is little probability that these 
chapters were put out or ever existed separately. 
Chs. 1-3 appear rather an introductory programme 
to 4-14, expressing the principle or essential con- 
ception of the prophet’s teaching, and showing 
how it was symbolized in his personal experience. 
Though referring to events in the early part of 
the prophet’s career, chs. 1-3 contain the result of 
reflection on his whole history and teaching, and 
in date of composition may be the latest part of 
the hook. The only thing that might seem 
opposed to this conclusion is the fact that in 
chs. 1-3 there is no reference to the dynastic 
revolutions often alluded to in chs. 4-14. But 
chs. 1-3 are meant to present the prophet’s funda- 
naental conception, which is that of the conjugal 
tie between J'^ and Israel, and Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness to this tie ; and this unfaithfulness, which is 
a state of the mind, ‘a spirit of whoredom,’ is 
most conspicuous in the cnltns (though cf. 3^ 
‘ without king,’ etc.). 

Hosea may have heard Amos, he must at least 
have heard of him and of his teaching, but there is 

♦ Cf. Schrader, KAT^ 440 ff., and the Comm, in loc. 
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hardly any trace in his book of the earlier pro- 
phet’s influence. Such parallels as have been cited 
are entirely inconclusive, e.g, the following (the 
passages from Amos are placed second) : 4^ 5^, 

8 " ; 5^ 7^ ; 9^, ; lOS 012 ; iQS, 79 ; . 

Ch. 41 ^ is certainly an echo of Am 5^, but the verse 
is in disorder, and its originality doubtful. In 
other places Bethaven for Bethel 10^) may be 
uncertain, as copyists sometimes made the change 
(<3.y. LXX has Bethaven in 12^). Ch. ends with 
a tavourite refrain of Amos, but the words are 
suspicious. 

iii. The PROPHET’S BOOK.--The book has two 
divisions, chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14. Chs. 1-3 set 
forth the history or parable of the prophet’s 
marriage to a woman who became unfaithful, 
with the moral of the story, which is the love- 
relation of to Israel, and Israel’s unfaithfulness 
to this relation. The story is told in chs. 1. 3, the 
exposition of it is given in ch. 2. In chs, 1-3 the 
prophet has abstracted from his prophetic speeches 
jind career the essential conception of his teaching 
and set it as a kind of programme at the head of 
his book. Chs. 4-14 are more a reflection of his 
prophetic ministry as it was actually exercised, 
though the chapters have also been written or 
redacted under the influence of his fundamental 
idea (cf. for evidence chs. 4-6). 

A. FIRST DinsiO.W—^Qli^, 1-3.— ‘ In the begin- 
ning when spake to Hosea, J'' said to Hosea, 
Go, take a wife of whoredoms, and children of 
whoredoms. And he went and took Gomer, the 
daughter of Diblaim.’ A ‘wife of whoredoms’ 
does not mean a woman already a sinner ; nor yet 
a woman with a propensity to unchastity, a sense 
which the words could not bear. A ‘wife cf 
whoredoms’ is explained by ‘children of whore- 
doms.’ The children did not yet exist ; they were 
born in the prophet’s house, for Hosea did not 
marry a woman with a family ; and in like manner 
the woman when taken was not yet that which 
she afterwards became. If the events be real, the 
words are written from a much later period in the 
prophet’s history. Looking back on his experiences 
with Gomer, and all that he had suffered and 
learned through them, Hosea felt that his impulse 
to take this woman to wife was the beginning of 
J^^’s speaking to him (cf. Jer 32®). Whether the 
events were real or not, chs. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life. 

Gomer bare a son, and the LORD said, ‘ Call his 
name Jezreel, for I will visit the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu ’ (1-*). The blood of Jezreel 
refers to the murder by Jehu of all the descendants 
of Ahab and the whole house of Omri (2 K 10). 
The name Jezreel is used merely to recall the 
deed of blood. It is an ominous sound, a knell 
rung in the ears of Jeroboam and the nation to 
awaken the sense of guilt and the presentiment of 
retribution. Again, Gomer bore a daughter, and 
the Lord said, ‘Call her name Lo-ruhainah (‘un- 
pitied’), for I will no more have pity on the house 
of Israel’ (I®). Finally, she bore a son who was 
called Lo-ammi (‘ not-my-people’), ‘for ye are not 
my people, and I will not be your God’ (I®). The 
three names suggest the three successive steps in 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the land: 
Jezreel calling to remembrance the blood that lies 
on the land j Lo-ruhamah pointing to a condition 
of Israel, when, no more pitied by J'', she shall be 
delivered over to calamity and her enemies ; and 
Lo-ammi indicating that the people shall be driven 
out of Canaan, the house of J", and go into exile. 

Ch. 3 attaches itself to ch. 1^-9. The last sym- 
bolical word in ch. 1 was Lo-ammi, pointing to a 
divorce by J" of His people, or at least a casting of 
them out of His house. Ch. 3 continues the 
history. ‘ And the LORD said unto me, — 


Again, go love a woman, loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress, 

As J'^ lovetii the children of Israel, though they 
turn to other gods. ’ 

The woman whom Hosea is bidden again go 
love is of course the same woman Gomer of the 
first chapter. She is a woman loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress. The word Lo-ammi ( P) suggests 
the unrecorded step in the history : the woman had 
fled or been driven from the prophet’s house and 
become the slave-concubine of another. He is bidden 
renew his love to her. So he acquired her again to 
himself tor a small price (that of a slave, Ex 
returning to her in mind, but deferring fur a long 
time to return to her in union (3^). The explana- 
tion is added : ‘The children of Israel shall remain 
many days without king, and without sacrifice.’ 
etc. The LORD’S love continues with His people, 
whom He shall keep in long restraint and discipline 
in exile, till their mind change and they seek Him. 
Ch. 22ff is the exposition of this history : (1) Israel's 
whoredoms with the baals (the calf images, which 
are no God, 8 *), vv. 2-5 • ^ 2 ) her perplexities when ‘un- 
pitied,’ vv. 6 - 1 ^ ; (3) her exile and discipline in the 
wilderness, vv. j and (4) her change of mind and 
new espousals and obtaining of mercy for ever, 
vv.^ 9-23^ Though ch. 3 he appended somewhat loosely, 
it supplies an essential step in the story, and its 
contents are drawn into the exposition ch. 

The Mat riage of Hosea. — Various opinions have been held on 
this subject 1. It has been supposed that Hosea allied himself 
with a woman aheady known as a sinner, with the view of re- 
claiining- hei. It is Very difficult to believe either that the 
prophet should do such*a thing:, or that he should represent 
himself .as commanded by God to do it. It is a different thing: 
when he seeks to reclaim the woman afterwards (8^), and repre- 
sents his efforts to do so as the command of God, because she 
was then his wife. Moreover, the repi esentation that* the 
woman was alreuly a sinner when taken to A\ife does not suit 
the symbolism. It is the view of the prophet and all the early 
propdets that Israel was pure m the first time of her union to 
J", and only coirupted herself later. The Loud says, ‘I found 
Isnael like ki"apes m the wilderness,’ a fiirure suggesting: His 
delight in her ; and in Jer 2- He says, ‘ I remember of thee 
the kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how’ thou didst 
follow me in the wiiderness.’ "Ihoiigh this view was formerly 
advocated, and deseives mention because supported by Fusey, 

It has probably few adherents now. 

2. It has been maintained bv many that the whole story is an 
allegory. Neither the arguments for this view nor those 
against it are of much force. {1) It is argued that prophets 
often represent themselves as commanded to perform actions 
which, from the nature of the case, could not really have been 
performed (Ezek4-ff). The actions were ideal; their meaning 
was easily seen w'hen they were described; and they had no 
existence except in the idea and the description. All this is 
true ; but it is equally true that prophets, particularly in early 
times, did sometimes perform real actions having a symbolical 
meaning (1 K *221^, Jer 2S^®). (2) The fact that the names of the 

children, Jezreel, Lo-ruharnah, and Lo-ammi, are significant 
makes neither for nor against the aliegoricai interpretation. 
Real children might have been given symbolical names, as was 
the case with Isaiah’s sons (t® 5^) On the other hand, no sym- 
bolical meaning has been discovered for the name of the 
mother, Gomer. (3) The argument of Ewald, and others after 
him, that the prophet would have made himself ridiculous if he 
had published such a pitiful narrative about himself aU the 
while that his wife was vhtuous and his domestic relations 
happy, has little force. If his hearers understood that he sj>oke 
a parable, they would not have given a thought either to him- 
self or his wile, but have attended only to the moral of his tale. 
(4) The statement so often repeated, that there is nothing to 
suggest that the jirophet is not narrating an actual history, 
will not be acquiesced in by everyone. When it is said, ‘Go, 
take a wife of whoredoms, for the land committeth whoredom 
against the Lokd’ (l^) ; and then, ‘Again go love a woman, an 
adulteress, as J" loveth the children of Israel, while they turn 
to other gods’ (3^), the first impression produced by the words 
is that the actions commanded were not real, bub meant merely 
to clothe an idea. Cf. the exposition 22^-. 

8. It is held by many that a certain substratum of fact under- 
lies the prophet’s narrative. The chief arguments for this view 
are, first, that it is more in harmony with the realism of ancient 
prophecy to suppose that Hosea alludes, however reservedly, 
to a fact, than that he is putting forth a mere literary fable ; 
secondly, that no symbolical meaning can be discovered in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaira, which must therefore be the name of an 
actual person ; and thiidlj, that have thus an explanation of 
the origin of the prophet’ central conception of the love-relation 
of J" to Ills people and their unMthfulness. The conception was 
suggested, by the prophet’s own experiences. Some such 
miserable history as he narrates had befallen Mm. His wife 
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had gone astray, sharing the common corruption of morals 
about her, "What had happened to him was not an indmdual 
case. It was not indmduals that were conupt, the corruption 
was general — Israel was corrupt. And meditating on his history 
he saw in it a reflection of the history of .1" and Ills jieople, of 
His love and Israel’s insensibility to it. And inflecting luitlier 
on it, the conviction forced itseff upon him that it as not an 
accident or a misfortune that had brought him thiough such 
painful e.xpenences, it was God’s providential ay of revealing 
to him His own heart towards His people — his impulse to take 
this woman to wife was the beginning of J"’s speaking to him 
( 12 ). 

The attempt to fit this theory into the prophet’s life is not 
without difficulty* (1) The prophet’s taking Gomer to wife 
was due to his own natural impulse; it was not till much later 
that he concluded that the impulse had been prompted bv God. 
The same must be said of his return in love to her after she had 
left his house (ch. 3) . it wms due to his own unchanging affec- 
tion; and It was only later retiection that led him to interpret 
his own act as the command ot God. (J) But now, these events 
must have cohered a good jiart of the piophef s life. The birth 
and w'eaning of three childien, according to the habits of Heh 
mothers, would occupy 6 to It) years ; and when to this is added 
the tune during w’hich the 'woirian wus aw'av from the prophet’s 
home and under the protection of another, and the time 
occupied in lecovering her, it will appear that not much short 
of the whole pjrophetic life of Ilosea is covered, (3) It is of 
some consequence to ask, When did his wife’s infidelity become 
known to the prophet? Wellhausen, who clauris to have given 
the cue to the interpretation both of Kuenen and W. It Smith, 
argues, and surely lightly, that it was not till after the birth of 
his first child. But if so, it w’as not his misfortunes that gave 
Hosea his prophetic wmrd. Isiael’s apostasy wms plain to him, 
and he foresha lowed her doom in Jezreel, the name of his first 
child, before any misfortunes overtook him. At most, his mis- 
fortunes may at a later time have given a comjile^ion to his 
projihetic thoughts. (4) Wellh. (followed by N'owmck) appears 
to think that Gomer’s unfaithfulness was discovered befoie the 
birth of the other two children. There is really no evidence on 
the point. Theie is certainly none in the names of the children, 
for Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi are names having a purely ob- 
jective reference to the impending fate of Israel ; there fs not 
the slightest evidence that they e.vpress any feeling on the part 
of the father toward the childien, or any dislike of them as of 
doubtful parentage. It is hard to believe that Hosea w'ould 
have continued to retain an adulteress in his house. It is said 
that ‘ he concealed the shame of their mother and acknowledged 
her children as his own, hiding his bitter sorrow in his own 
heart ’ ( \V. R. Smith, PropheU, lit), cf. 1S3). If he concealed the 
shame at the tune, he certainly took effectual pains to proclaim 
it to .all the world soon afteinvards. It would be more natural 
to suppose that it was only after all the children were horn 
t lat the woman’s character was revealed to the prophet, either 
taroiigh her desertion or in some other way, and that then for 
the first time he could use the bitter words, ‘a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom.’ Even the passage 41'* leaves 
any other view improbable. 

It is not of mucti consequence for the interpreta- 
tion of the prophet’s book whether we suppose his 
marriage real or parabolical. In any case his con- 
ception of the relation of to Israel is clear. If 
the story is a parable, it evidently helped Hosea’s 
mind in conceiving the divine relation to imagine 
a human analogy to it. And many scholars have 
felt that it helped them to realize his idea and how 
he reached it to suppose the story historical : — ^to 
fancy a man of the prophet’s depth and sensitive- 
ness of nature united to a light woman, %vho could 
not even understand a mind and love like his ; his 
anguish and desolateness on discovering how things 
were ; and yet, amidst whatever inward struggles, 
his patience and self-forgetfulness, and the un- 
changing trueness of his affection, which could not 
let his wife go, but sought her out in order to 
recover her from her evil. Such a history of his 
own, it is thought, helps to explain the colour 
which he has thrown over the relation of J" to His 
people — the human and moral and personal colour 
which he gives to the relation. 

One or two general considerations may be stated. 
(1) Israel’s unfaithfulness and declension must 
have been patent to Hosea apart from any history 
of his own, as it was to Amos and to Elijah a 
century earlier. And J^^’s constant goodness must 
have been equally patent, as it was to Amos (2^^^) 
and to Isaiah (1*^). And the fatal issues of the 
people’s ingratitude must have also been clear. 
These general truths needed no particular history 
of his own to impress them on Hosea. (2) It is not 
therefore these ideas of the relation of J'f to Israel 


that are peculiar to Hosea, hut the conception of 
the marriage tie under w’hich the relation has been 
brought. Wellhausen considers the conclusion 
‘unavoidable’ that something in the prophet’s 
experience must have suggested this new idea (Iil. 
Proph. p. 105). But there was little in it new. It 
was customary to regard the community or land as 
mother of the inhabitants ; to regard the god as 
the ‘baal,’ i.e, lord or husband ot the land; and 
also to regard the inhabitants as his children 
(Nu 2r-3). It therefore ‘lay very near to think of 
the god as the husband of the worshipping nation- 
ality or mother land. It is not at all likely that 
the conception was in form original to Hosea or 
even peculiar to Israel’ (W. R. Smith, Proph. 171 ; 
cf. PS 1)2 ff.). The idea was so current that Hosea 
makes Israel express it, ‘ I will return to my first 
husband’ (2"), and again, ‘ Thou sbalt no more call 
me my baal’ (2^^). It did not therefore need any 
experiences of the prophet’s own to suggest this 
idea to him. (3) What is strange rather is that he 
did not reject the idea, considering its associations. 
He has retained it, and w'hat is new in him lies in 
this, that he lifts the conception of the marriage 
relation of God and people out of the nature- 
sphere, to W’hich it originally belonged, into the 
moral sphere, and gives it developments of sur- 
prising depth and tenderness. No one will affirm 
that domestic experiences ot his owm w’ere necessaiy 
to this, and no one need deny that they might 
have been helpful. Even on the latter supposition, 
it must have been some higher influence that 
enabled him to make the transition from his own 
history to that ot God and the people, for it v as 
not just every good man with a bad wife in Israel 
that perceived in his own experiences a reflection 
of the history of God with His people, and forth- 
with became a prophet. (4) The question is not 
without wider connexions. There may be a risk of 
attributing too much to circumstances and too 
little to mental idiosyncrasy in the prophets, and 
of forgetting that they had stable convlctinns 
regarding God, and were not dependent on inci- 
dents for their ideas of Him. Hosea’s conception 
of God is very unlike that ot Amos, but every line 
of his book proves that he w’as very unlike Amos 
in type of mind. There may also be a risk of 
allowing our general views of the stage of religious 
development reached by Israel in this age to 
modify our particular views of Hosea’s teaching. 
If we suppose that Hosea is the first to reach t he 
profound thoughts of the spirituality and love of 
God which he sets forth, we shall w’elcome any 
incident or occasion in his life which just at this 
time suggested such thoughts. But his allusions 
to the history of Israel do not suggest that he 
came with an idea of God learned from some other 
source which he read into the history. He does 
not read the love of God into the history, he reads 
it out of it. It is the history that has taught him 
what J’f is (9)0 lli^- 129^ )• 

B. SECOND DTvmioN.~Ol\s, 4-14.— Attempts 
have been made to divide these chapters into sec- 
tions illustrating particular ideas, hut without 
success. Ewald found three sections — ^first, the 
arraignment, ; second, the punishment, 

0 iib_ 9 ^ . amj third, retrospect of the earlier liistorv, 
exhortation, and comfort, 9)0-l4io. Driver (LOT^ 
303)^ finds the thought of Israel’s guilt to pre- 
dominate in 4-8 ; her punishment in ; while 

both ideas are combined in chs. 12. 13, with a 
glance into the brighter future in ch. 14. But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible ; it consists 
of a multitude of variations all executed on one 
theme, Israel’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her 
God. This unfaithfulness is a condition of the 
mind, ‘a spirit of whoredoms,’ and is revealed in 
all the aspects of Israel’s life, though particularly 
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in three things : (1) The cultus, which, though 
o.'stensibly service of is in truth worship of a 
being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, 
all of which have been effected with no thought of 
J'' in the people’s minds ; and (;1) the foreign politics, 
the making of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, 
in the hope that they might heal the internal hurt 
of the people, instead of relying on J" their God. 
The three things are not independent, the one 
leads to the other. The fundamental evil is that 
there is ‘no knowledge of God in the land,’ no 
true conception of Deity. He is thought of as a 
nature -god, and this conception exercises no 
restraint on the passions or life of the people ; 
hence the social immoralities and the furious 
struggles of rival factions ; and these, again, lead 
to the appeal for foreign intervention. The 
prophet sometimes couples (1) and (2) together, as 
m and sometimes (2) and (3), as in 5'^ l2h 
Chs. 4-13 are one long' indictment of Israel and 
threat of punishment ; a few passages illustrating 
the unchanging love of J'' at the beginning (9i> 
IH), and all through the people’s history (IP cf. 
2®;, only throw their untaithfuhiess into deeper 
shadow.^ 

(1) The Cultus. — Chs. 4-0 are mainly devoted to 
the cultus, though it is often alluded to all through 
the chapters (8. Qi 10^ ^5 8 u-i npy term 

‘ whoredom ’ is specially applied to the cultus. 
The idea may have been suggested by the gross 
immoralities practised at the sanctuaries (4^'^*^^), 
or it may be a corollary from the conception of the 
marriage relation of J" to Israel. The cultus is 
whoredom or unfaithfulness, because, whatever be 
the name which the people give the god they 
serve, he is another than There is ‘no know- 
ledge of God in the land’ ; under the name of 
they are worshipping a l)aal. The feasts of are 
‘ the days of the baals ’ (2^®), the local Jehovahs are 
hauls. They are not the true husband of Israel, 
but ‘ her lovers ’ or paramours ; she goes after them 
and forgets J" (2'^ ^). Israel is a harlot, following 
her ‘lovers ’ for the hire which they give her on all 
the corn-floors (9^ 2®). The judgment of Hosea is 
that the genuine Isi*aelitish spiritual conception of 
J" has been changed, and another conception 
substituted for it. He goes further, and asserts 
that the people are not unconscious of the change ; 

‘ I will return to my first husband’ (2^, cf. 5^^ 

The conception of J'' that has taken the place of 
the true idea of Him is that of a local nature-god, 
from whom nothing higher is expected than the 
fruits of nature (2^ 9i), and who seeks nothing in 
return hut such nature gifts (5®). But this is not 
J”. He desires piety (or goodness, not sacri- 
fices (6^); He has no pleasure in the flesh which 
they sacrifice and eat His service is that of 

the mind and life. Such has been their God from 
the land of Egypt (12® 13^), who has continuously 
spoken to them by His prophets, for by a prophet 
J " brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
by a prophet was he preserved ; and He has multi- 
plied visions (12®^* ^3). The ritual cultus, because 
of the perverted notion that it is what desires, 
is ‘ sin ’ (4®) : Ephraim multiplies altars to sin 
(811 10^). And it is the priests, whose office it was 
to instruct the people in the true knowledge of 
God, who are responsible for the people’s ignorance. 
They themselves have rejected knowledge (4®). 
Eor interested reasons they foster the people’s 
propensity to sensuous service : ‘ They feed upon 
the sin of my people ’ — the sacrificial cultus (4®). 
And it is in vain that J'' writes or might write 
moral Torahs ever so many, revealing the ‘know- 

* How entirely threats pervade chs. 4 -lS mav he s(^en from 
these passages : lo .^r,. 8 . 9 lo 712. is 31- 3 . n. c. is 91-9 97. 11 ib it 

IOI-® 122- 131-* 18®-® 18®-2f-, 


ledge ’ of Him ; they are accounted a foreign thing 
(8^-). A ‘spirit of whoredom' possesses the 
people. Their mind is wholly away from as He 
truly is. 

Hosea’s judgment is that the religion of Israel 
has become Canaanitized ; it is the old native gods 
that are worshipped, though under the name of 
The Dionysiac revelry at the feasts is not 
Israelitish, it is that of ‘the peoples,' the heathen 
(9^). He hardly ascribes real existence to the 
haals, it is a distinction of conceptions ot J^' which 
he draws. As for the ‘ calves,' he will not allow 
that they have any relation to — ‘a workman 

made it: it is no god’ (8^). Its wooden kernel 
shall become splinters, and its gold hull shall be a 
present to king Jareb (8^ 10'^). With mock sym- 
pathy he describes the people and priests of 
Samaria as ‘mourning’ over its fate (10'^), and 
makes merry over the spectacle of human w^or- 
shippers kissing calves I (13-). But though the 
loss of ‘ knowledge of God ’ be the worst iorm of 
Israel’s declension and the source of all other 
forms of it, — ^for leiigion ramifies into all the 
channels of life, and the nature-god instead of 
restraining human passions is rather served by 
the indulgence of them — Hosea some- 

times suggests a broader ground for Israel's cor- 
ruption. It was due to their entrance upon the 
Canaanite civilization: ‘ according to the goodness 
of his land they made goodly images’ (lO^ 4^^ 11^ 
132*®). In their whole mind the people has become 
Canaanitized : ‘ He is Canaan ; the balances of 
deceit are in his hand’ (12"^). till all the 

forms of Canaanitish life be swept away (2^) and 
Israel have again to go through the wilderness 
will she learn to know as the chief good, and 
respond to Him as in the days of her youth 
12®, ct. Jer 2-). See iv. 

(2) The Internal Misrule. — Whether Hosea 
directly calls the internal political condition 
‘whoredom’ is not quite certain. He does so 
name the external politics: making alliances 
abroad is ‘hiring loves’ (8®). And there was no 
reason why he should not have given the same 
name to the internal politics, for " whoredom ’ is 
less particular actions than a state of the mind, 
indiflerence to In 8^ ‘setting up kings’ and 
making images are coupled together, and perhaps 
called ‘their two transgressions’ (10^®). The term 
‘to be unfaithtui’ (ud) appears used both of 
political and religious defection (o’* G”, possibly 10® 
for ‘stood’). The term ‘adulterers’ (7*^) hardly 
refers to political immorality, hut complains of 
the people that ‘ they have departed from him ’ 
and ‘speak lies against him’ (7^®), that they 
surround. Him with lies and deceit and 

multiply lies and violence (IH 12^ 13^‘^). They are 
untrue to J" ; they make and unmake kings, with 
no regard to Him or the principles of His religion : 

‘ They have set up kings but not by me, princes 
and I knew it not’ (8^); ‘ all their kings are fallen, 
there is none among them that calleth upon me ’ 
(7^). The ‘ pride ’ of Israel, i.e. his self-confi- 
dence and indifference to testifieth to his face 

(55 710). 

The picture which the prophet draws of the 
internal condition of the kingdom in his day is a 
terrible one. Jeroboam, who is supposed to have 
died c. 746-5, was succeeded by his son Zechariah, 
who, after a reign of six months, was assassinated 
by Shallum. The murderer was able to maintain 
himself no more than a month, when he was 
attacked and slain in Samaria by Menahem. In 
all likelihood Menahem would have shared the 
same fate at the hand of some other conspirator 
hut for the assistance of Pul, king of Assyria, to 
whom he paid 1000 talents of silver that his hand 
1 might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
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hand (2 K 15^®). As an Assyrian vassal 711 39 
12^) Menahem was able to maintain himself for 
some years against other factions, which probably 
sought the help of Egypt (7^1 8i3 03-6 Ha). Under 
the long and successtul reign of Jeroboam the 
countiy had advanced greatly in material pro- 
sperity. There were ample resources in the land to 
nourish the various factions, and they struggled 
with one another with a fury which the prophet 
can compare to nothing hut the raging heat of an 
oven, though the figure contains the darker trait 
of a long-sighted policy which suppressed the fire 
till the time came to let it blaze out (7^"). Society 
appears completely dissolved : there is nothing but 
‘false swearing, and murder, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery,’ and one deed of blood follows on 
the Iteels of another (4-). The prophet alludes to 
incidents which would be understood by his hearers, 
though they are obscure to us. We cannot identify 
that scene of revelry and possibly regicide which 
signalised ‘ the day of our king ’ (7^) ; nor tell why 
Gilead (Gilgal ?) is said to be ‘ tracked with blood ’ 
(08 i2‘i) ; nor why it is said that ‘ all their wicked- 
ness is in Gilgal’ (9^®) ; nor what is meant by 
‘ transgressing the covenant,’ nor what there refers 
to (6") ; ncfr explain the allusion, ‘ the company of 
priests murder in the way to Shechem ’ (0‘^) j nor 
what is meant when the rulers and priests are 
charged with being ‘a snare on xMizpah, and a net 
spread on Tabor’ (5^). These and other allusions, 
such as to ‘the days of Gibeah’ (9^ 10^), are ob- 
scure, but they indicate that internal convulsions 
were breaking the nation to pieces 7^ ^ 

When. Hosea assails ‘ king and princes,’ he is 
scarcely condemning monarchy in principle as a 
form of government incompatible with the idea of 
the theocracy. His judgment is practical and his- 
torical, not theoretical. As a matter of history, 
and particularly in the prophet’s day, the mon- 
archy has failed to secure the peace and well-being 
of the people : ‘ Where now is thy king that he 
may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
deliver thee ? ’ It has, on the contrary, been 

the constant source of faction and anarchy. It is 
the motives and methods of setting up and depos- 
ing dynasties that Hosea condemns, of which the 
revolution of Jehu is an example (1^). It is true 
that in his picture of the final condition of Israel 
(218-23 ^4^ finds noplace ; hut this is due to 

his personification of the community, and his think- 
ing not of its form but of its mind. Following the 
Targum, some scholars interpret ‘the days of 
Gibeah ’ (9^ 10^) of the election of Saul ; but though 
Saul belonged to Gibeah he was not made king 
there, but at Mizpah according to one tradition 
(1 S or at Gilgal according to another 

(1 S Hosea speaks of the days of Gibeah as 

signalized by some crime (10^), though the story of 
Jg 19 ff- scarcely corresponds to his allusions. At 
any rate, his reprobation of ‘ king and princes ’ 
must not be read as merely a condemnation of the 
‘ schism ’ of the North ; his idea is much wider and 
more general. He is weary of Politics. His ideal 
is already that of the Church of God. 

(3) External JPolitics. — Keliance on foreign help 
is also ‘ unfaithfulness ’ to J" (8®). The love of J" 
elevates the subject of it into a pei'sonality. Corre- 
sponding to His mind there must be another mind, 
with a sense of benefit and capacity for affection. 
And when Israel leans on foreign powers, this re- 
veals not only distrust of J", hut alienation of 
mind from Him, and dmatisf action with the whole 
range of affections and duties which the relation to 
imposes. 

To the prophet the issue of all this is certain : 
will drive Israel out of His house (9^5). Hosea 

^ For wnlking- ‘after tke commandmant ’ (fvU) the TSS read 
•after vanity ’ ; but the reading is feeble and indefinite. 


has no clear idea of the instrument or means oi 
Israel’s destruction. It is ‘the sword’ (7i6 11®), 
the ‘ enemy ’ (8^ 5^- ; or it is natural, internal de- 
cay (7S-0 916), the moth and rottenness Israel 

shall he made to go through the wilderness (2^^) ; 
hut they shall also eat unclean things in Assyria 
(93 8^) ; and again, Egypt shall gather them, Moph 
shall bury them (9^ 7^^ 8^^ 9^ 11®) ; and again, they 
shall he wanderei’s among the nations lO^®), 
The question sometimes put, whether it was the 
prospect of national overthrow that impressed 
upon the prophets the national sin, or the sin that 
led them to forecast the overthrow, receives a 
ready aiiswer so far as Hosea is concerned. He 
perceives that apostasy from J^' contains destruc- 
tion in it (71^ 13^?), that moral law operates 
as infallibly as natural law : ‘ they have sown the 
wind and reap the whirlwind’ (S'), ‘ ye have plowed 
wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity’ cf. on 

the other hand 10^-) ; unchastity tends not to in- 
crease but to childle.ssiiess (9^®^- 4^®) ; Egypt and 
Assyria whose help they seek shall swallow them up. 

iv. Some Gein'ERal Ideas.— (l) God aiid Me- 
ligion. — is God : ‘there is no knowledge of God’ 
has for parallel ‘they do not know J^' ’(5^, cf. 22'^). 
His nature as revealed in Israel’s history is Love. 
It was in love that He redeemed them from Egypt : 
‘ when Israel was a child I loved him ’ (11^) ; and He 
has an emotional delight in the object of His love 
(91'^). His love has followed Israel all through their 
history (ll^-'i 7^®) ; even His chastisements are not 
without love— ‘ I will speak to her heart ’ (2^^ 3) ; and 
their restoration and everlasting peace will be due 
to His love (14^ is spiritual, and 

religion is piety (6^'<^) : it is a state of the mind, not 
external service. It is partly this feeling of the in- 
wardness of religion that leads to the prophet’s per- 
sonification of the community. He thinks of the 
community as a personal mind, an individual soul, 
in its relation to God and in His relation to it, with 
all the mutual, mystical interchange of thoughts 
and affections towards each other of the two minds. 
And it was in the wilderness at the Exodus that 
this true religious relation was perfectly realized, 
when Israel possessed nothing, through no medium, 
hut mind to mind. And it is in the wilderness 
that it shall be perfectly realized again, when 
Israel, destitute of all sacramental tokens of J"’s 
favour, land, corn, and wine, shall feel that she 
possesses Himself, and shall respond as in the days 
of her youth (2^®). Such a surprisingly inward 
conception of religion implies two things: firsts 
that the commonplaces of Israel’s faith must have 
been long familiar, such as J'^’s redemption of His 
people, His constant goodness, the freeness of His 
choice of them, and the moral nature of His whole 
relation to them (cf. reference to covenant 8^ and 
fatherhood Hi), together perhaps with the con- 
sciousness on Israel’s part that it had declined to a 
lower stage of religious life than it once occupied 
(2'^). And secondly, that the prophet transcends 
the stage of religion reached in OT times, and 
anticipates a more perfect future. In his day the 
religious unit or subject was the community, hut 
his personification of the community as an indi- 
vidual soul implies that his conception of religion 
requires a true personal subject — ^tbat only the 
individual mind can he truly in religious com- 
munion with God. 

(2) The People. — The history of the patriarchal 
age and of the Exodus might almost be constructed 
out of Hosea’s allusions. This history is his Bible, 
where he finds the texts of his homilies. Israel is 
to him a moral person, and it is not so much her 
actions as her mind towards J" that he has regard 
to. He has, however,^ the idea that a course of 
conduct leads to a state of mind in which amend- 
ment is hopel^ ] as, on the other hand, the state 
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of mind reveals itself in all manner of insensate 
actions — ‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone ’ (41’^) ; ‘ my people ask counsel at their 
stocks, for a spirit of whoredom causeth them to 
err’ (#2 5^*4). They have better moments when 
the thought of a return to fascinates them 
but it is a passing emotion like the morning 
cloud, a dramatic ideal which they have not depth 
and earnestness to realize is at His 

wits’ end with them (C^). On account of his con- 
ception of Israel as a moral person, Hosea draws 
no distinction between classes among the people. 
It is Israel His spouse whom J'' drives out of His 
house, and it is she whom He again betrothes to 
Himself for ever (21^ 14). Hosea confines his 
eschatology to the destiny of Israel; the nations 
find no place in his picture of the end. It was 
the Assyrian empire that brought the idea of the 
world, the nations, before the prophets’ minds, and 
Hosea had probably passed away before Assyria 
closely touched on Israel. His prophecy ends 
with the prediction of the restoration, the holy 
beauty and eternal endurance of God’s people : 

‘ they shall bloom like the lily, and cast forth their 
roots like Lebanon’ (14°). 

Comparisons of one prophet with another are 
usually unjust to one of the two compared. Amos’ 
mind is filled with great general ethical principles, 
valid eternally and enforcing themselves univers- 
ally whether in heaven or on earth ; Hosea starts 
from a religious relation of J" and people, historically 
formed, the mutual, mystical intimacies of which 
engross his thoughts. It is less in ideas than in 
apt terms to express them that the prophets ad- 
vance on one another. Am. speaks of the good- 
ness of J'', Hos. first calls it ‘ love ’ ; Am. inculcates 
compassion, ‘humanity,’ Hos. first finds the right 
word for this (^Pl 4i). On the other hand, while 
Hos. laments the want of trust in revealed in 
the foreign alliances of Israel, it is Isaiah that first 
uses the positive word ‘faith’ (7^). And again, 
though Hos. expresses the idea of the ‘new cove- 
nant ’ when he speaks of betrothing Isr. again 
to Himself (21^^), it is Jer. that coins the right 
phrase. 

V. INTEG-RITY AND TEXT. — Jerome already de- 
scribed Hosea’ s style as comumJicws— consisting of 
short clauses. His fondness for asyndetons con- 
struction gives a monotonous, dirge-like music to 
his verses — ‘ the days of visitation are come ; the 
days of recompense are come ’ (9") ; ‘ Egypt shall 
gather them, Moph shall bury them’ (9^). He 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face 
away from them, he speaks of them to himself 
in shuddering disjointed monologue. A number 
of passages have been regarded by recent scholars 
as interpolations, particularly those referring to 
Judah (see i. note’ll), and those describing the 
material blessings of Israel restored 14; for 

list of passages athetized by various scholars see 
Driver, LOT^ d06). Reference to Judah in itself 
need not excite suspicion any more than Isaiah’s 
references to K Israel. The abruptness of some of 
the references is strange (5^®), though the general 
unconnectedness of Hosea’s style must be con- 
sidered. Ch. 110-21 is either a later amplification 
of something briefer, or it is wholly late; its 
right place seems after 3®. Nowack goes to an 
extreme in his excision of passages : 2®- ^ are 
supported by 5^* 6^®"- ; 2*-^ by 12®, and 2'^ by 41 5^ ; 

and in many other cases the reasons urged for 
excision appear inadequate. 

The Text of Hosea has been imperfectly handed 
down. A multitude of passages are corrupt, some 
incurably, e.y. 4i*i8 (in v.i® read the last word 
altars), 52*7. n (is), 6^ 7^ (LXX ‘ and they shall 
cease a little from anointing king and princes ’ — 
though the ironical ‘a little’ is unnatural), 81 ® 


9^ 9^3 iq® ll^ (read cnpN and 
and others. 

Litehatuee,— Besides works on the Minor Prophets as a 
whole, such as Ewald, Hitzig-Stemer, Keil, Pusey, von Orelli, 
etc., paiticular comm, on Hosea aro: Pocock, Oxf. 16S5; Sim- 
son, 1351: Wunsche, 1368; Nowack, 1530, and Kletne Pro- 
(Handkom.), 1S97 ; Scholz, 1SS2 ; Cheyne (Camb. Bible), 
1334. Cf. Valeton, AmoR en Iloaea^ 1894 , Gr. A. Smith, The Book 
of the T welve Pvoph (Expositor’s. Bible), 1596 ; Wellhausen, Die 
Kleinen Proph.^ (Skizzen v ) 1S93 ; also W. K. Smith, PropkeU^ 
Lect. IV. ; Billeb, Die Hdtze d. Altt Kriiik toi/i 

Siandp. der Proph. Am. u. IIox am hetrachtet. 1S9S On the 
Text, Houtsma, ThT 1^75, p 55 if. , Oort, tb. 1S90, pp. 345 if. 

430 if. ; Bachman n, A Untemueh 1S94; Ruben, Critical 
Remarka on, some pa^mgen of OT, 1896 ; Loftman, Kniisk 
nndermkmng af den MuaoreiUku teveten till prof. Boseas 
bok^ 1394, and Kommeniar till prof . JIoneaH bok, 1396 

A. B. Dvyidson. 

HOSEN is AV translation in Dn dr^ of T'f 
which is probably better represented by RM 
‘tunics’ (biegfned-Stade and Strack [the latter 
doubtfully], Bock; RVm has ‘turbans’). RV 
has ‘hdsen’ in the same verse and in v.^^ as 
of (AV both times/ coats ’ ; Siegfried-Stade, 

Unterkleider ; Strack says ‘ an article ot dress, 
probably trunk-hose ’ {Phiderhosen)), See, further, 
art. Dress in vol. i. p. 025k 

The Eng. word ‘hosen ’ is the pin. of a Teut. w'ord ‘ hose’ (of 
which the root is unknown) denoting a covering’ for the leg, 
‘breeches,’ ‘trouseis.’ Hose is al'^o used for the plu., but the 
sing, occurs in Shaks. {Taming of the Shrew, v. i, 09, 'A silken 
doublet ! a velvet hose ' a scarlet cloak 1 ’) and elsewhere. The 
‘ doublet ’ for the body, and the ^ hose ’ or * hosen ’ for the legs, 
were the necessary articles of male attire m Shakespeare’s da\' ; 
the cloak being heedful for full dress oi for cold weather, as 
Merry Wires, in. i. 47, ‘In your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day ! ’ The hosen generally covered the leet as well 
as the legs; and when the coverings of legs and feet were 
afterwards separated, they were called respectively ‘upper 
stocks,’ and ‘nether stocks* or ‘stockings.’ By and by both 
‘hosen’ and ‘ stockings’ were restricted to the eoveiing* of the 
feet. Coverdale (fiom whom comes ‘hosen ’ in Dn 8-b intended 
to denote the long Eastern trousers. J. HASTINGS. 

HOSHAIAH ‘ Jab has saved 1. A man 

who led half the princes of Judah in the proces.siou 
at the dedication of the walls of Jerus., Neh 1232. 2 , 
The father of a certain Jezaniah ( J er 42^) , or Azariab 
(43- and LXX), who was a man of importance among 
the Jews after the fall of Jerus. (LXX Maa<ra(oi/). 

H. A. White. 

HOSHAMA abbrev® or textual error for 

‘ hath heard’). — A descendant of David, 

1 Ch 31 k See Genealogy. 

HOSHEA (7?’'^ ^ deliverance^ represented by Ansi 
on the Assyrian monuinencs, LXX Syr. 

'V. 4 .oc^) ^as the son of Elah. The accession of 
this king of Israel took place in the twelfth year 
of king Ahaz according to the biblical chronology, 

2 K 17k But this scheme it is impossible to 
maintain in its integrity [see art. ChuonOLOGT 
OF OT], as it is inconsistent in some details with 
itself (see Stade, G-VI 88 ff., 558 ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Proleg g. zur Gesch. IsrJ 285 ff.). It is also incon- 
sistent with the date of the Assyrian inscrip- 1 
tions, mainly established by the Eponym Canon 
(Schrader, CO T ii. pp. 161-195, 320 ff- ) . According 
to the annals of Tiglath-pileser III. (3 Rawl. 10, 
Ho. 2, line 28), Pekah, king of Israel (bit Hiiinri), 
was slain, and Hoshea ascended the throne as the 
nominee of the Assyrian conqueror in the same 
year. The original passages may be found in 
transcribed form in Schrader, COT i. p. 247, KIB 
ii. p. 32. The biblical narrative describes Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, as a conspirator against Pekah, 
whom he slew. On the other hand, it seems fairly 
clear, from the annals of Tiglath-pileser, though 
the text is mutilated in many portions, that we 
should render ‘ Pekah I slew, Hoshea I appointed 

. . . over them.’ But there is no real contradic- 

Oa the vocalization of this word, see note in KamphauseB’s 
‘Daniel’ in SBOT, ad loc. 
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tion between this statement and that of Scripture. 
Hoshea was the head of an Assyrian party in 
Samaria,* whereas Pekah represented a policy of 
resistance to the encroachments of Assyria. This 
policy underlies his attack on Ahaz in concert 
with Rezin ; see Cheyne’s remarks [Comment, on 
Isaiah), introductory to Is 7. There are signilicant 
passages in the oracles of the contemporary prophet 
Hosea in which Ephraim is compared to a silly 
dove hovering between homage to Egypt and 
homage to Assyria (Hos 7“T* Tliis theory of 
E[)hraim’s shifting foreign policy alibrcls a very 
probable explanation of the course of events. 
Accordingly, Hoshea made himself the facile 
instrument of Assyrian power, which in 733 was 
threatening the very gates of Samaria. It is also 
probable that from the commencement of his reign 
(B.c. 732), down to the death of Tiglatli-pileser 
(727), he paid triWte to Assyria like Jehu and 
Menahem before him. Tins may be clearly 
inferred from the mutilated conclusion of the 
inscription already (Quoted, .and it is in consonance 
with the statement in 2 K 17^. But we also learn 
from tliis v'erse that soon after the accession of 
Tigiath - pileser’s successor, Shalmaneser [Shul- 
mCimi-asharulu) IV., the payment of the annual 
subsidy ceased. Probably, the Ephraimite king e.x- 
pected** that the death of Assyria’s energetic ruler, 
Tiglath-pileser, the combatant king [Jareh [?]) 
of Hosea’s oracles, would bring the Palestinian 
states some respite. In our opinion, Isaiah’s 
beautiful poem, 9”-10^ belongs to this time t 
(B.c. 726). The language of, the opening verses 
w'hicli describe ‘Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria saying in pride and exaltation of heart 
“bricks have fallen, but with hewn stone wdll we 
build ; sycomores have been hewn down, but with 
cedars we will replace them,” ’ clearly suggests 
that Ephraim at this period Avas beginning to 
recover in a material sense from the disastrous 
effects of the invasion of 734-732. 

The new political developments that arose in 
Samaria were doubtless anxiously watched from 
the hanks of the Nile. Palestine was of great 
strategic importance to Egypt. For the posses* 
sion of Samaria, Ashdod, Jerusalem, or Lachish 
by tlie ever-encroaching Assyrian power would 
be a menace to security on the Nile. During the 
preceding decades Egypt had been weakened by 
intestine divisions, but now it had passed under 
the hands of an energetic Ethiopian ruler Sha- 
bakat (Meyer, G^ch, des alien Mgijptens, pp. 

*Comp. Winckler, Gesck. IsraeVs (Theil i,), p. ISO, and 
G&schichte Babyloimm u. Assyr. p. 230 fF. 

t Che^Tie, Dilhiiann, and Diihm would place it some nine 
years earlier, i.e. shortly before the S 3 TO-Eph.raimite war; but 
it is nob easy to see what substantial grounds exist for placing 
it so early. If we take the Assynan invasion of 734 as the 
historic background, the refrain becomes doubly significant, 
and the graphic description of the advancing Ass^ rian hosts in 
Is 52528 (fonning, as Uillmann rightly considers, a natural 
pendant or conclusion to the poem) seems to be based on a 
vivid and not too remote historic experience. 9U remains 
obscure, whether "we accept the earlier or later date ; and even 
when we regard the Hebrew text as sound (certainly doubtful 
in the opening part of the verse), the phra.'te ‘enemies of 
Rezin' would be thoroughly intelligihle under the historic 
conditions which we have suggested. 

t The ordinary identification of the >fiD (wrongly pronounced 
Sd by the Massoretes) with this Ethiopian ruler can liardly be 
maintained. LXX ; Lucian, ed. Lagarde, reads, trpls 

* AhpetUrS?LBz AiSiOTcK. xttToizovyret i» At^uirre>t. In line 2.5 of the 
Khorsabad inscr. of Sargon mention is made of Sibi, tartan or 
generalissimo of the E-^yptian forces who eo^Dperated with 
Hanunu (Hanno) of Gazain resisting the arms of Aj^ria. In all 
probability', we ought to identi^' this Sibi (properly Sii’i)wlth the 
KID (as we should pronounce it) of the Hebrew text. But this 
pemona^ was not the supreme king of EfeSTpt or Pharaoh. 
This is from the same i,>assage in Sargon's inscription, for 
in line 27 this monarch is referred to under his usual title Pir^u 
as quite a distinct personage from SibL It is this Pharaoh 
whom we mav identify with Shabaka or Sateco. The x\ssyriaiis 
were quite able to pronounce^ this name, as the great Eassam 
•sylinder (llm), coL iL 22, testifies, where it oocnrs in the form 


343 f. 346). Henceforth Egypt sought to con- 
front Assyri.a by supporting the Palestinian and 
Hittite states. Hoshea of Israel and Hanno of 
Gaza were sustained in this policy of resistance to 
the Ninevite power by promises of aid by the 
Egyptian monarch. After the death of Tiglath, 
the Egyptian party and policy, which opposed 
Assyrian domination, were in the ascendant at 
Samaria, just as w'e lind in later times took place 
in Jerusalem (comp. Is 20. 30^*® 3P"^). But bitter 
experience w'as destined in the coming years to 
prov'e that the Egyptian power was a bioken reed. 
Within the next htteen years Samaria, Gaza, and 
Aslidod were in succession fated to discover that 
Egy'i>t’s ‘ strength was to sit still,’ and a terrible 
overthrow \vas to overtake them from the arms of 
Assyria through the procrastinating impotence of 
their South-western ally. 

Tlie cessation of tribute b;y the king of Israel, 
which had hitherto been paid annually, was the 
first serious indication to the As.'^yrian monarch 
that Ephraim was preparing to throw off his yolce. 
In the summer of the year B.C. 724 the armies 
of Assyria were directed against the Israelite 
capital. Hoshea at once endeavoured to avert 
disaster by gifts to the Assyrian monarch, but 
Shalmaneser had by this time discovered that 
Hoshea was playing a double part. ^ Perhaps the 
Assyrian troops intercepted the emissaries which 
the latter was despatching to the king of Egypt. 
At this point it is by no means easy to discover 
the precise order of events narrated in 2 K 17®^*. 
Fritz Hommel [Gesch. Bahtji. u. Assyr, p. 675) 
thinks tliat a decisive battle "was fought before 
the walls of Samaria, in which king Hoshea wrt.< 
taken prisoner. The biblical statements (v,*) 
would seem to warrant this view. It would some- 
what simplify the chronological problem and allow 
nine years for the leign of Hoshea (Tiele, Bab.- 
I Assijr. Gesch. i. p. 232 ad Jin.).* But it is by no 
I means certain that the capture and imprisonment 
of the Israelite king did not take place after the 
final overthrow of Samari.a. 

Shortly before this time the prophet Hosea 
uttered his last oracles. The final four chapters 
evidently belong to the closing years of the 
Northern kingdom. The shadows of the last 
overwhelming calamity rest on the prophet’s soul. 
There is indescribable pathos in these closing 
appeals. J" pleads 5\ith Ephraim (IH) : ‘My 
people are bent to backsliding from me [?]... 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I 
abandon thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee as 
Admail ? how shall I set thee as Zeboini ? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kinMed together.’ But, alas ! Israel’s doom is 
irrevocable. ‘The iniquity of Ephraim is bound 
up, his sin is laid up in store. . . . Samaria 
shall bear her guilt, because she hath rebelled 
against her God : they shall hill^ hy^ tlie 
sword, their infants shall be dashed in pieces’ 
14^). 

At nearly the same time Isaiah delivered his 
oracle against Ephraim (28^^-) : ‘ Woe to the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, xvhich is on 
the summit of the fertile valley of them that are 
overcome with wine. Behold, the LoiiD hath a 
mighty and strong one; as a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth 

ShabaML See Winckler, Untermich. zur aZtorimt. Gesch. p.^ 92 ff. 
On the complex text of 2 K see AT-lichc (Inters, p. 15 ff. 

* Fritz Hommel in his Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. pp. 964 ff. 669 ff, 
plac^ the overthrow of Pekah in 733, but in his art. Assyria 
( wh. see) places it two 3 'ears Isitcr, This appears to be too late, 
though exact chronological sequence in the events of Tiglath 
pileseris campaigns (734 ff.) is difficult to attain. See Winckler, 
Gesch. BeibyL u. Assyr. p. 230. 
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violently. The croTO of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.’ 

The fulfilment of these prophecies of doom fol- 
lowed swiftly.^ We know that in the year 724 
Samaria was invested by the Assyiian armies. 
Towards the end of the siege (B.b. 722) Shal- 
maneser died. Meanwhile, the beleaguered in- 
habitants were anxiously expecting a relieving 
force to arrive from the banks of the Nile, which 
should divert the foiees of Assyria and raise the 
siege of the hard-pressed city. But a fatal par- 
al} SIS seemed to hamper the movements of Egypt. 
Time went on — more than tw’o years elapsed— "and 
no relieving force appeared. The numbers of tlie 
garrison were doubtless thinned by constant battles 
with the besiegers, and by the ravages of gi*im 
famine. Sargon [Sarrukimi], in all probability 
a usurper, and certainly an alile Assyrian general, 
succeeded to the throne of Assyria in B.c. 722. 
The siege was pressed on with vigour under this 
energetic commander. Egypt's procrastination 
w’as now IsiaeTs ruin, and the fatal end w'as at 
hand. It is summarized in barely two ruthless 
lines of the great Khorsahad inscription (lines 23 
and 24) : ‘ Samaria I besieged, I captured. 27,290 
of her inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I 
collected from their midst. The rest of their 
property I caused to be taken (?). My viceroy 
I placed over them, and imposed the tribute of the 
previous king.’ 

Prom 2 K 17® we learn that the inhabitants 
were deported to Eastern localities in or near 
Babylonia (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 267 ff.), while 
Babylonian inhabitants w’ere settled in the dis- 
tricts of Canaan vacated by the exiled Israelites 
(v.^^). Illustrative passages conlirnung these facts 
may he found in the annals of Sargon. 

And so the curtain falls upon the remarkable 
and chequered history of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. Respecting king Hoshea, we do not know 
whether he survived the tragic close of the king- 
dom which he ruled, or suffered the barbarous 
tortures too frequently inflicted on Assyrian cap- 
tives. About his personal character w^e know 
little. We may infer that it lacked decisive 
energy and lofty patriotism. Beginning his reign 
as a mere puppet in Assyria’s hands, he shaped 
his career as an opportunist. He was too astute 
to offend any national susceptibilities by abandon- 
ing the w'orship of J", too cautious and politic to 
play the role of a purist in religious practices. 
Indeed an accurate historic treatment of Israel’s 
religious history may esteem it highly improb- 
able that such a course, forestalling the reforma- 
tion of the 7th cent., could ever have entered into 
Hoshea’s thoughts. Whether amid the syncretic 
tendencies in the traditional religious practices 
which then prevailed he was at all influenced by 
the teachings of the contemporary Ephraiiiiite pro- 
phet Hosea towards higher ideals, is a question 
suggested, but suggested only, by the clause (17^), 
that though he committed evil it Avas not ‘ as the 
kings of Israel who were before him.’ The im- 
partial historian will not judge this last king of 
Ephraim too severely, but will unhesitatingly 
admit that he lived in times of direst dilticulty 
and peril, Avhen nothing but miraculous divinely 
guided statesmanship, like that of Isaiah, could 
have saved the realm from overwhelming disaster. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

HOSPITALITY, HOST. — No customs have taken 
a deeper and more permanent hold on the mind 
and life of the Orient than those Avhicli gather 
round the reception and entertainment of the 
guest. Ecav legal enactments, by Avhatever sanc- 
Hons enforced, have met with such hearty and 
universal obedience as the unwritten laws of 
hospitality. The main practices evidently origin- 


ated amid nomadic conditions. "When applied to 
the more settled order of village or town, they 
Avere of necessity more or less modified. In modern 
times the influence of the tourist, and the growing 
usages of the W^est, have done much to corrupt 
the old simplicities. Yet in many toAA'ns and 
villages, remote from the annual streams of sight- 
seers and pOgrims, and the encroachments of 
cLilization, the traveller Avill find hospitable and 
generous Avelcome, and an aA'ersion to anything 
like payment. Even in such centres as Safed and 
Tiberias, one or tAvo Avealthy men keep open house 
for all-comers, A\diere friend and foe are alike free 
to enjoy food and shelter for the night. In the 
Aullages, Avhere poverty reigns supreme, a guest- 
chamber, usually the best room in the place, is 
often attached to the sheikh’s dwelling ; and there 
the stranger is provided for at the cost of the com- 
munity. The desert Arabs, liow^ever, have pre- 
served almost unchanged through four millenniums 
the customs presented in the scriptural j^ictures of 
patriarchal life. 

Among the nations of antiquity the virtue of 
hospitality Avas highly esteemed. In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, in the Hall of tAA'o Truths, the 
god who tests the spirits thus speaks in com- 
mendation of one Avho has passed the judgment : 

‘The god has AA'elcomed him as he Avished. He 
has given food to tlie hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked.’ The Greeks thought that 
any stranger-guest might be a "od in disguise ; and 
the liospitable entertainment of helpless strangers, 
not self - declared enemies or robbers, Avas Avell- 
pleafcing to Zeuj ^hcos, under a\ hose protection they 
Avere. The ties established by hospitality AA-ere 
hereditary on both sides. The Romans regarded 
any violation of the rights of hospitality as a 
crime and impiety ; Avhile the Sibylline books de- 
clared that the age of the Messiah, when the 
hapi>iest conditions for humanity Avould be realized, l 
should AAutness the triumph of faith, love, and 
hospitality. 

Turning to the Arabs, among AA^hom are best 
reflected the immemorial usages of the East, Ave 
find that among them a man’s hospitality is largely 
the measure of his reputation. ‘ A close fist and a 
narroAv heart,’ they say; and the niggardly soul 
shall not hold rule over them. To be described as 
‘ a man of much ashes,’ is a coveted distinction ; 
the heap of ashes by his tent indicating the extent 
of his cooking for the entertainment of guests. 

‘A man Avhose dogs bark loudly’ is one held in 
esteem ; the dogs guiding the wanderer wiio might 
not otherwise find his dAvelling. The sheikh’s tent 
alw^ays stands in the camp nearest the travelled 
AA’ay, to offer first Aveleome to the approaching 
stranger. His superior position must be vindicated 
by superior liberality. Ibn Rashid, in Hfiyil, who 
exercises a someAvliat uncertain SAvay over the 
Avandering tribes of central Arabia, entertains at 
least 200 guests daily; and every stranger in 
Hayil is invited to his table. The name vf this 
ruler is accordingly highly honoured. But the 
poorest man will not turn the needy away. The 
guest, indeed, is often regarded as a benefactor, 
Avhose arrival affords his host the opportunity of 
honourable service. 

Baiti baitaky ‘ ray house is yours,’ is part of the 
hospitable salutation Avith Avhich the guest is 
Avelcomed. The T)hrase sutauvcs in the towms 
and cities most influenced by W estern civilization ; 
only, hoAvevw, as an expression of courtesy. In 
remote villages, and in the desert camps, it is a 
simple statement of fact. As the proA-erb has 
y;, ‘ The guest Avliile in the house is its lord.’ The 
present Avriter has been frequently thus promoted 
to the lordship of a house of hair, the OA\mer Avait- 
ing Avithout until the guest bade him enter, and 1 
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standing np until in\dted to recline on liis ovni 
cushions. The stores, he they small or plentiful, 
are equally at the guest’s command. The best of 
everything is placed before him ; and whatever he 
may desire will be procured if the possibility exists. 
No sacrifice is too great to be made for the comfort 
of the guest: many will not stop even at the 
honour of wife and "daughter (ef. Gn 19^ Jg 
No man. is demeaned by any service to his guest, 
even by pouring water on feet and hands, and 
Yvaiting on him at meat. As one said, ‘ I am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but 
save in this tliere is no trace of the slave in my 
nature’ (Pamhsa, p. 727, quoted by W. R. Smith, 

p. 68). 

There are certain well-understood provisions for 
preserving the honour of the host, which all guests 
are expected to observe. No pains should be 
spared to reach the restingqjlace before sunset. 
The proverb runs, ‘ He who arrives after sundown 
goes supperless to bed.’ Tlie reason being that 
this leaves the host too little 'time to prepare such 
a repast as his own credit requires. The law may 
not be enforced ; hut, while shelter may be de- 
manded, in such a case there is no obligation to give 
food. This explains tlie seeming lack of hospitality 
in the parable (Lk 1 P*®). Agai^, the guest is care- 
ful not to eat all that is brought to him, especially 
if his host be a poor man ; somewhat must he left 
over, as evidence that he has had enough, and 
more than enough. Usually, supplies are too liberal 
to permit of complete consumption ; hut wdien a 
large company settles on a man for the night 
there is need for care, that he be not jnit to shame. 
Clean dishes would ‘ blacken his face ’ in presence 
of his guests. It is his pride to furnish over and 
above necessities. Yet, again, it is permissible to 
manifest great satisfaction with the fare whilst 
partaking. In drinking coftee, e.rf,^ pleasure is 
fittingly expressed by drawing in the liquid 'snth 
considerable noise, smacking of the lips, etc. Such 
visible tokens of appreciation greatly delight the 
host. But the offer of anything in payment would 
be taken as an insult. The Arab eats not in the 
morning ; the guest departs with a simple ‘ good- 
bye.’ He has iiad no more than his right; and 
presently his host will enjoy like treatment at his 
or some other brotlier’s hands. The recognition of 
this obligation to tlie needy stranger must often 
have been the very condition of life to wanderers 
in waste lands. 

That the guest is inviolable is one of the first 
principles of Arab hospitaUty. To be safe, the 
stranger needs but enter the tent, or only touch a 
tent rope ; then, even if he be an enemy, no hand 
will be raised against him. The homicide may 
claim the rights of sanctuary from the slain man’s 
next-of-kin himself, the avenger of blood, on wdiom 
lies the chief obligation of revenge. And as the 
duty of vengeance belongs to all the family or 
tribe of the murdered man, so protection granted 
by one is binding upon all. To slay an enemy in 
battle, or when meeting him in the open field, is 
esteemed an act of true and valorous manhood ; to 
fall upon one seeking shelter in liis tent, wmuld 
stain an Arab’s name mth everlasting dishonour. 
To injure the guest is the mark of deepest 
depravity. The Arabs of el-Lej^ are held in re- 
probation as the greatest of rascals ; it is said of 
them that ‘ they 'will even murder the guest.’ An 
Arab tradition points to the reputed site of Sodom 
as the place where stones rained dow from heaven 
upon the people who abused ‘ some travellers seek- 
ing hospitality there.’ In Mai 3® the Lord is 
announced as a swift 'witness against such as turn* 
aside the stranger in judgment. 

But the ties of hospitality receive a more weighty 
sanction when a meal is partaken of in common. 


For an Arab to injure one who has eaten 'with 
him from the same dish, would be equivalent 
to lifting his hand against his own flesh and blood. 
They are ‘ brothers of the bread,’ pledged by tliis 
act to do each other no harm, and also actively to 
promote each other’s safety to the full extent of 
their ability. This obligation, however, lasts no 
longer than they may be supposed to retain the 
food thus eaten in their bodies ; and the limit 
usually recognized is thirty-six hours. But con- 
stant repetition of eating and drinking in common 
may give permanence to the bonds. W. R. Smith 
[ES'^ p. 270 f.) quotes several illustrations of the 
length to which these ideas are sometimes carried. 
Zaid al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of 
Mohammed, refused to slay a vagabond who had 
stolen his camels because the thief bad sur- 
reptitiously drunk from his father’s milk -pad 
before the theft. In Amthdl oi Ivlofaddal al-Dabbi, 
a man claims and obtains help of Al-biririth in 
recovering his stolen camels, because the water 
which was still in their stomachs when they were 
taken from him liad been drawn with the help) of 
a ropie borrowed from Al-Hfiritb’s herdsmen. On 
the other band, after the battle of Cosliawa, a 
captive refused to eat the food of bis captor, who 
Iiad slain bis son, and thus kept alive liis right of 
blood revenge. 

The protection of the stranger may anticipate 
his aiTival at the tent of his host. It is not un- 
common for one in danger to shelter himself under 
the name of some powerful chief, w^hose dakhil he 
claims to be. It is then the duty of all to assist 
him in reaching his protector’s dwelling : any 
injury done to him is regarded as an outrage upon 
the iionour of the man who, his name thus invoked, 
has become the stranger’s patron and avenger. 
Thus are deliverance and safety found in ‘ the 
name of the Lord ’ {Pr 18^®, J1 2'^‘-^, Ac 2-^, Ro 
etc.). 

The guest may claim entertainment for three 
days and three niglits ; and for so long the host 
may require him to stay. This latter right, 
although seldom exercised, is always acknow- 
ledged. Should the stranger remain beyond this 
period, lie may be put to some useful work — a 
provision, probably, against idlers and hangers-on. 
Permanent abode in the dwelling of his host (Ps 
23®) the guest may secure only by becoming 
identified with the family through marriage or 
adoption. See Ger. 

The religious significance and origin of these 
customs is suggested by the name univers^ally given 
to the stranger entertained. He is ‘the guest of 
God,’ daif Ullahy that is, one for whom loyalty to 
God demands hospitable treatment. The Arab is 
himself a sojourner with God, under tlie blue 
canopy of His mighty tent. All that comes to 
him, whether by robber raid or natural increase 
of bis flocks, he takes as the gift of God, the 
Generous and Bountiful ; in the stranger whom 
niglit-faU brings to his tent, he sees a fellow-guest, 
to be treated according as God has dealt with him- 
self. The spirit in which the obligation is accepted 
is well exp3ressed in the proverb, ‘He who has 
bread is debtor to him who has none’; which, in 
turn, suggests comparison with Ro Pt 

The rights of asylum, associated -wfith temples 
and holy places, are survivals from the times when, 
by retreat to the sanctuary, direct appeal was 
made for the protection of the deity there wor- 
shipped; and m certain temples these refugees, 
guests recei^dng the gods’ hospitality, were 
organized for service. Ezekiel (44^) denounces this 
practice, which had obtained a hold even in Jeru- 
salem ; and the Pliccnician inscription at Larnaca 
affords evidence of its existence among surrounding 
nations. With the movement of the peo^iles, there 
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^ew up the idea that in migrating to any country 
it was ^\ ise to subinit to the god of the land, and 
to claim his protection, since only by his favour, 
and as his guests, might they continue to dwell 
there. This was the relation in which Israel stood 
to God. All directions for the generous treatment 
of the poor and the stranger are based upon 
recognition of this fact (Ex 22-^ 23^ Lv 19^- ^ 25-^ 
Dt 14-^^ 157, 2 Ch 7-«). To use the stranger ill 
was to insult the god on whose hospitality he was 
thrown. See Gek. 

The ties established between liost and guest by 
eating together carry us back to the days when 
all worshippers of a god were believed to partake 
with their deity in the sacrificial feast. Traces of 
this idea are found in Lv 3^'® ^^ith 7^® and Dt 277. 
Admission to this meal signified acknowledgment 
of the bond between the one so admitted and the 
god, and therefore that of brotherhood in the 
common faith. This involved sacred obligations 
of mutual help and protection. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the animal killed by the Aiab for 
the entertainment of his guest still bears the 
ancient name dhahihah^ ‘sacrifice’; and to the 
feast thus provided every member of the tribe may 
come freely, uninvited, as a simple matter of right 
[US 236, 247, 260, 439). 

These considerations cast over the customs of 
hospitality the spell of antiquity and of religious 
sanction, than anIucIi nothing could more powei- 
fully atiect the mind of the Orient. This intluence 
is seen in the practice of sealing friendship in a 
common meal, c.g. Gn 26^, and esp. 31®^. Israel 
was thus beguiled into a covenant with the 
Gibeonites(Jos 9^^), which held good notwithstand- 
ing discovery of their deceit. The bitterness of 
the Psalmist’s lot is accentuated by the fact that 
one who had eaten of his bread lifted up the heel 
against him (Ps 4P’^). Old Testament illustiations 
of ancient hospitality are found in Gn 18^*® 19^"®, 
Ex 2'-“, Jg 13^®, Ps 23® ; Kahab received the reward 
of hospitality in the safety of herself and her rela- 
tions (Jos 2). The outrage on hospitality com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeali was terribly 
avenged (Jg 20). 

There are two apparent violations of hospitality 
mentioned with approval. One is the case of 
Joab, nho claimed asylum in the tent of the Lord, 
and who was slain there by Solomon’s order. But 
Joab had put himself beyond the pale of this 
benign law by bis o^\n breach of its most solemn 
obligations (I K 2^^'®®). The other is that of Jael, 
who drove the tent-peg through the head of her 
sleeping guest. It may be taken as evidence of 
the fearful degeneracy and lawlessness of these 
times, that this dastardly action finds honourable 
mention in a song of praise. But, while applauded 
in the excitement of triumph by those whom it so 
largely helped, the deed was one wliicli, in calm | 
judgment, would be pronounced infamous. 

In the NT the customs of hospitality are recog- 
nized as binding (Lk 7«"«). It is commended and 
enjoined as a Christian virtue (Ro 12^®* 1 Ti 3®, 

Tit 1®, He 13^ 1 P 4®) ; and, alfording a curious 
parallel to the passage quoted above from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the exercise of 
hospitality is taken as affording the evidence on 
which final judgment is based (Mt 25®® with 10^ 
and Jn 13'^®). 

Host occurs but twice in our Eng. Bible, Lk 10®® 
and llo 16*^. In the former case it stands for 
7raj^5o%ei5s, the keeper of an inn or place of enter- 
tainment, where all were received on an understand- 
ing as to payment. The wavdox^hv or TavdoKciov 
might he a simple klilln, or a place afibrding 
accommodation to travellers. From this we have 
the modern Arabic funduk, used for ‘inn’ or 
‘hotel.’ ^€vo 5 iu Ro 16'^ is used in classic Greek 
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for the ‘ guest-friend,’ i.e. any citizen of a foreign 
State with whom one has a treaty of hospitality 
for self and iieirs, confirmed by mutual presents 
and an appeal to Zeds ^evLos. In this sense both 
parties are IfVoi’ (Liddell and Scott). While 
mostly denoting the receiver of hospitality, it was 
also used for the entertainer ; and in that sense it 
is employed here. The generous hospitality of 
Gains, not limited to St. Paul, but extended to 
‘the whole Church,’ marks him out for special 
honour. 

Literature,— Robinson, ii. 347, etc. ; W. E. Smith, BB 

pp. 76, 209, etc.j Kinship, 41, etc ; Doughty, Arabia Deseita; 
Thomson, Land and Book ; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouitis 
and WaJkdbtjs', Lane, Modem ?7(7 //pfianit (Gardner, 1895), p 296, 
etc. ; Trumbull, Oriental Social Lije, pp. 73-142 ; Conder, Meth 
and Moab, pp. passim. "VV. EWIXG. 

HOST. — Hostis, in classical Lat. ‘ an enemy,’ 
came to mean ‘ the enemy’s army,’ and then, in 
mediaeval Lat., ‘an arniy^ simply. This was its 
meaning wdien taken into Eng. from Old Fr. host ; 
and this is its meaning ahvays in AV, wdiere it 
occurs as tr. of all the usual Heb. words for ‘aimy.’ 
Tindale uses it specially for the army in camp, 
Lv 9^^ ‘ tlie flesh and the hyde he burnt with fyre 
without the hoste.’ J, Hasti2TGS. 

HOST OF HEAYEN, THE (c:!?wn — An ex- 

pression occurring several times in the OT, and 
denoting most frequently the stars, but sometimes 
a7igels. The word ‘host’ is the ordinary Heb. 
word for army ; and its use implies that those 
whom it charucteiizes are conceived partly as 
numerous, and partly as forming a regularly 
organized body, obedient to the commands of its 
lord or head. 

A. As applied to the stars, it (1) denotes them 
(often coupled with the sun and moon) as objects of 
religions veneration, Dt 4^^ 17®, Zeph 1®, Jer 8- 19^®, 

2 K 171® 21®- ® 23®- ® (2 Ch 33®- ®) ; so also Ac 7^®. It 
appears from these passages that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies — though there aie 
traces of it previously * — first became prominent in 
Israel in the 7th cent. B.c. : it was patronized by 
Manasseh, wLo ‘built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts ’ of tlie Temple (2 K 21®) ; 
it is mentioned in Dt as a form of idolatry which 
might prove specially seductive to the Israelite; 
according to Jer 19^®, Zeph 1®, it was carried on upon 
the roofs of houses. Josiah, in his reformation, 
destroyed the altars built by Manasseh in the 
Temple, burnt the vessels used in the rites, and 
put down the priests who took part in them (2 K 
93.1.6. From the tenns of 2 K 23^^ ‘the altars 
which were on the roof of the upper chamber of 
Aliaz,’ taken in conjunction with what is stated in 
Jer 19^®, Zeph 1®, it is difficult to avoid the infer 
ence that, though the ‘ host » f heaven ’ itself is 
not expressly mentioned, the worship had in fact 
been introduced into Judah betore Manasseh by 
Ahaz. This systematic worship of the heavenly 
bodies was in all probability imported from Assyria 
and Babylonia, where there was a deeply rooted 
popular belief in the power of the stars to rule 
the destinies of individuals and nations, and \\ here 
from a remote antiquity the events which had 
been observed to follow from given celestial pheno- 
mena had been tabulated for future reference 
(above, voL i. p. 194 ; Sayce, Eibb, Lect 396-403). 

^ Proper names, as Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, and (prob- 
ablj) Jericho imply an ancient worship of the sun and moon: 
see also Am 526 (c. 750 b.c.) ; and (under Ahaz) Is (‘sun- 
pillars,’ — though some scholars think this and the preceding 
word a later addition) : 2 K 23^^ ‘ the horses which the kings ol 
Judah had given to the sun ’ and ‘ chanots ot the sun ’ (though, 
the kings not being specified, the date when these were intro- 
duced IS uncertain). 2 K 17^6, also, attributes the worship ol 
the ‘ host of heaven * to the people of the northern kingdom ; 
but the statement (which occurs m a Deuteronomic pjMsaagel 
ma jf be only a rhetorical generalization*. 
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Ahaz and Manasseli were "both addicted to 
heathen observances, and both ^vere also vassals of 
Assyria ; * so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing their readiness to patronize Assyrian 
superstitions.t 

The expression (2) denotes the stars as witness- 
ing, in virtue of their apparently countless numbers, 
and the order and regnlarity of their appearance, 
to J*”s creative and administrative poxcer. So Jer 
33-]^ (as innumerable). Is 3# (as dependent for their 
existence upon J''’s will, and so as mouldering 
away in the day of His -wTath) ; and ‘ their host ’ 
in Is 40’-^® (‘ that bringeth out their host hy number ; 
he calleth them all hy name . . . not one is lack- 
ing’), 45^^ (‘I have stretched out the heavens, and 
all their host I have commanded Ps 33®, Gn 2^ 
(where ‘their host’ is referred to ‘earth’ only 
zeugniatically), Neh 9®®- (‘thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, and all their host ’). The 
expression also denotes the stars in Dn 8^® (as 
audaciously assailed by the ‘ little horn ’ [Antiochus 
Eihphanes]}, God being (v.^^) their ‘captain’ or 
‘prince.’ 

B. ‘ Host of heaven ’ denotes celestial beings 
in attendance icpon J'\ in 1 K 22^*^ = 2 Ch 18^® 
(Micaiah’s vision), and Neh 9®*^ ; probably in Bn 
435 (32) ('^vhere the Aram. ‘?:n is the word which in 
the Targ. regularly corresponds to in this ex- 
pression): and so also in Lk 2^^. ‘ All ye his hosts’ 
m Ps 103-b and ‘all his host’ (KerS, ‘hosts’) in Ps 
148*-^, are meant, probably, in the same sense. J"’s 
celestial attendants are alluded to frequently else- 
where, though not under this name, as Ps 29^ 89®'^, 
Is 6, Job 1® 9 } 51 15^5 2122b 387, p)n 710 (gge further 
Angel, vol. i. p. 95) ; and the term ‘host’ desig- 
nates them, like the stars, as an organized body. 
For passages in which they are spoken of in terms 
suggestive of an army, see Gn 322 ‘camp’), Jos 
5i4f. (‘captain of J"’s host’), 2 K 6^^, Ps and 
J1 3(4)^^ (‘mighty ones,’ or warriors), Job 25® 

troops’ or ‘ bands’). 

An ambiguous position is taken by Is 24^^, where 
mention is made of the ‘ host of the height’ (^c. of 
heaven), whom J" will ‘visit’ (punish) in the day 
of judgment on the world wdiich the (post-exilic) 
prophet depicts. This expression is understood by 
Delitzsch to refer to angels (the allusion being 
taken to he to a germinal form of the doctrine, which 
was afterwards more fully developed, of patron- 
angels, presiding over the different nations of the 
earth) but others (as Oehler, AT TheoL § 196; 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 228 ; Baiidissin, Sem. Bel.- 
gesch. i. 121-123; Dillm., Huhm, CIieyne;§ cf. 
LXX) think the stars are intended. 

The question arises, in wdiat relation these two 
senses of the expression ‘ host of heaven ’ stand to- 
wards each other. Of course the connexion may 
be a merely verbal one : angels and stars were 
equally pictured by the Hebrews as forming a 
‘ host ’ ; both belonged to the heavens ; and both 
were accordingly called independently by the same 
name. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many 
scholars that the connexion between the two 
senses is closer than this. Ewald [Lehre von Gott, 
ii. 294 f. ) suggested that the stars were regarded as 
the ‘ visible image,’ or counterpart, of the liost, or 
army, of angels, by which J" was conceived to he 
sun*ounded. Stade {Gesch, ii. 236-238) supposes 
that the divinities, whom the heathen nations, 
and the unspiritual Israelites, supposed to inhabit 

* For Manasseh, see Schrader, KAT^ on 2 K 21^. 

t For other allusions to the worship of heavenly bodies (thongh 
not of the * host of heaven,’ as such) in the same age, see Jer 71** 
4419 (above, voL L p. 169^ note), Ezk : cf. also (later) Job 

zm-, 

t Cf. Smend, ZA W, 1884, p. 200 (gods of the heathen;^. 

§ In S80T p. 205 (‘astral ^irits’) ; cf. Introd. to Is. 70, 151 
(in his Comm, he explained, with Hltsdg, of stars and angels 
together). 


the heavenly bodies, and whom they venerated 
accordingly, were harmonized with monotheism by 
being incorporated into the rarike of the angels, 
as subjects of the suiueme God: the ‘host of 
heaven,’ originally denoting these dignities, be- 
came thus the name for the countless ministers of 
the heavenly King. Others remind us that the 
stars, moving (as it seemed) in the heaven with 
surprising order and regnlarity, were regarded by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations as animate 
beings ; * and suppose that this facilitated their 
being called by the same name as angels. Thus 
Montefiore {Eibh. Lect. 429) writes : ‘ The stars, to 
the Jews, no less than to the Greeks, animate 
beings, become a portion of the heavenly host 
which attended Yahweh on high’; cf. Baudissm, 
l.c. p. 120 (Hebrew popular belief regarded the 
stars as animated beings, similar to angels). In 
estimating this last view% it should, however, be 
remembered that there is no passage in the OT 
which actually speaks of the stars as animated, or 
distinctly identifies them with angels; for the 
poetical passage in Jg 5^^’ (the stars from their 
courses fighting against Sisera) is no evidence of 
the former belief ; and the fact that in Job 38’ 
‘ morning stars ’ stand in poetical j)arallelisra with 
‘ sons of God ’ does not prove that the poet treateil 
them as identical. No doubt, in a later age, the 
stars were treated as conscious beings, and even 
sometimes identified with angels (as Enoch IS^^-ic 
21^"®, 'where seven stars are represented as bound 
in a prison-house of fire, for disobedience in not 
rising at their appointed time, just as angels them- 
selves are in 2B‘^2. Rev9^*^\ where the star 

which falls from heaven and receives the key of 
the abyss, is called the ‘ angel ’ of the abyss) : but 
it is a question how much such passages prove for 
the beliefs of the 8th or 7th centuries B.C. Our 
knowdedge of the origin and history of the expres- 
sion ‘host of heaven’ is too imperfect to enable 
us to pronounce with any confidence upon these 
theories ; but, so far as we can judge (1 K 22^^), it 
: seems to have been first applied to denote angelic 
beings. Whether its application afterwards to the 
stars was connected merely verbally with this 
usage, or whether it was facilitated by one or 
other of the considerations just alluded to, cannot 
be definitely determined ; at the same time, wm 
may at least agree (cf. above, vol. i. p. 95^) that 
the movements and appearance of the stars may 
well have suggested to the Hebrews, as they did 
to other ancient nations, the idea that they were 
animated, and that hence a tendency may have 
arisen — though how far it was consistently can*ied 
out we do not know — to place them in the same 
class, or even to identify them, 'with angels, who 
also formed an order of heavenly beings, regarded 
by the Hebrews as in a special degree the ministers 
and instruments of Divine Providence (cf. Dillm. 
AT Theol. 320). S. R. Driver. 

HOSTS, LORD OF. — See Lord of Hosts. 

HOTHAM (D^iin ‘seal’).—!. An Asherite, 1 Ch 
7®-. 2. Father of two of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11^. 
In this latter instance AV has incorrectly Hothan. 
See Genealogy. 

HOTHIR (Trrtrr). — A. son of Heman, 1 Ch 25^. 
See Genealogy, III. 23 n. 

HOUGH. — ^The ‘ hough ’ (mod. spelling hoch) of a 

* 'plat the stars were divine beings was, says Aristotle, a 
tradiriqnal belief mnong* the Greeks ; and he even accommo- 
dated it to his own philosophy (Metapk. m. (A) viii. 26-80. 
10746, Iff. : cf. PAy®. li. 4, 196a, 33; de Cod. L 2, 269a, 30 ff. : 
Met. VI. (E) i. 18, 1026a, 18, "where they are called rk fxnpk rSt 
with Schwegler’s note; JSth. Mic. vi. 7, 11416 a, 

srtAju Buortpm rnv ^wPiv). 
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quadruped is the joint between the knee and the In drawing inferences as to the arrangement^ 
fetlock m the hind leg; in man the back of thekn.ee of houses in ancient times from the system 
joint, called the ham. To hough is to cut the tendon adopted in modern dwellings, we must malie due 
of the hough, to hamstring. The subst. occurs in allowance for the more jealous seclusion of Moslem 
2 Es lo^ ‘unto the camel’s hough ’ (usque ad suffira- women at the present day, and also for the present 
gineni cameli, AVm ‘ pastern or litter’). The vb. method of sitting with the legs tucked up, which 
is found Jos 11®* 2 S 8*^, 1 Ch 18-^ of houghing horses necessitates taking off the out-door shoe. There 
in Piel). Tind. translates Gn 49® *ln their was far more social equality of the two sexes 
selfe-wUl they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained among the Hebrews in ancient times than there 
in AVm, and accepted by RV for AV text ‘they is now among the Moslems. This affected all 
digged down a wall’ (see Spurr ell). In his Diary the household arrangements, and did not re- 
(Wodrow, p. 123), Melvill says of ‘Mr Jhone quirethecarefulseclusionofthev^omen'sapart- 
Caldeleuclie, a daft wousten man,’ that he ‘ hosted nients, which complicates the construction of 
that he wald honche Mr Andro [Melvill], with modern houses. Hebrew women, instead of being 
niikle mair daft talk,’ where the word is shown in immured in a harem, mingled freely with the 
its later and more general sense of doing one a other sex in carrying out their social duties, 
serious injury, J, HASTilfGS. They attended the flocks (Gn 29®), prepared the 

meal (Gn 18®), invited guests (Jg 4^®}, and even on 
HOUR. — See Time. occasion criticized the conduct of their husband 

(1 S 25-^). They conversed with strangers in a 
HOUSE (n:3 [etym, uncertain ; Ges. derives from public place with propriety (Gn 24--* 29*'*^*), and 
a root=‘ spend the night’], olkos, oiVIa, dom^is ). — took part in public affairs of any special kind (1 S 
This article deals with the fixed dwellings of man 18®, which w’ould suggest that they sat in an agora). 
in Syria and Egypt, exclusive of tents and tern- This freedom of action naturally influenced the 
porary dwellings, which are treated of under other arrangements of the apartments in the house, and 
headings (Cave, Palace, Temple, Tent); but, caused them to differ from those of the present day. 
in a hot climate, where life is spent in a gi-eat The custom of sitting on a divan with thelegs tucked 
measure in the open air under the shade of trees, up instead of sitting on a chair or stool also affects 
rocks, and in booths in connexion with permanent greatly all household arrangements, even to cere- 
liahitations, it is not practicable entirely to divide menials and cleanliness, as may he seen at present 
the several subjects. It will be found that the dif- in the life of the Chinese, who use chairs, and the 
ference to he met with in the habits of the people J apanese, -who sit on divans or couches. Another 
is not so much between those who live in perma- matter not to be lost sight of in considering the 
nent and in temporary dwellings, as between those nature of the houses in early days, is the patri- 
who live in fixed abodes and in movable habitations, archal customs of the Hebre^vs, and the improba- 
The dwellers in towns and villages have fixed bility of their having many wants, accustomed as 
abodes, though often of a very frail character ; they were to living so much in tents, 
while the nomadic tribes, roving over the country The houses of the poor in early days must ahvays 
in quest of pasture for their herds and flocks, have been of a very primitive character. Very 
require habitations which, though they can he often they were built of clay (mud or sunburnt 
readily packed up and carried away, are often of a brick), ‘ whose foundation is in the dust ’ ; ‘ which 
very permanent texture. are ready to become heaps’ ; ‘ by slothfulness the 

iWmanent fixed dwellings existed from the very roof sinketh in, and through idleness of the hands 

earliest times (Gn 4^’’ 10^^^* [both, however, pre- the house leaketh’ (Job 4^*^ 15^, Ec 10^®, Is 9^*^). 

historical] 12^® [Hyksos period ?]), and in the days These houses, as at the present day, were of a very 
of Abraham cities of considerable antiquity were unstable description, and if not instantly attended 
already in existence in Palestine and Egypt (‘ Now to were liable to he overthrown by heavy rainfall, 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in hailstorm, and strong winds (Ezk 13^®^*). Another 
Egypt,’ Nu 13-^ wiiich, how^ever, may refer only inconvenience of mud houses is their liability to 
to the rebuilding by Ramses ll., cf. Sayce, ECM be ‘dug through’ or broken into by thieves (Job 

190 f.). Evidence to the same effect is supplied by 24^®, Mt 6^*^ 24'^). 

the Babylonian (Nippur) and Egyptian discoveries In other instances houses might be built of 
as well as by Bliss’s excavations at Lachish. stone with plaster (Lv 14'*®^*) and mortar (Ezk 13^^), 

Although the family of Lot, on separating from and wood of sycomoxe, holm tree (but see Holm) 
Abyaliam, dwelt in the cities of the plain (Gn 13-2), and the oak (Is 9^®). These stone houses were 
yet the Hebrews throughout their sojourn in also very insecurely built ; the mortar, frequently 
Canaan, until going down into Egypt, were made with mud and slime instead of burnt lime- 
dwellers in tents (Gn 13^® 202® 31^ 35-^) : in stone, becomes as slippery as soap during heavy 
Egypt they lived in houses (Ex 12^* ^7), and on rains, and whole villages have been known to be 
entering the Promised Land, after forty years’ overthrown in one night during bad weather 
camping in the wilderness, took possession of the {Land and the Book, ii. 57). In some parts of the 
towns and cities built by the Canaanites (Dt 6^®^*) : coimtry, however, the houses are very carefully 
they thus had no opportunity of establishing any built of squared stone throughout, owing to the 
distinctive style of architecture, as did the Egyp- total absence of wood ; and those houses do not 
tians, Assyrians, and Greeks, and there is no class readily decay, Mt 7^ (Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 
of buildings which can be described as character- 180, 326). 

istically Hebrew, unless perhaps the synagogues. In the fenced cities the houses forming the walls 
which do not appear to have been numerous in are necessarily built solidly, ‘ great, and fenced up 
Palestine till after the time of John Hyreanns to heaven’ (Dt 1^), but those within the city do 
(B.c. 135). The houses of the Hebrews, therefore, not differ materially from those in villages, except 
were the houses of the people of the land where that for want of space the roofs are made mor« 
they dwelt, and we have thus to seek for them use of, and there are two storeys and often a court 
in Syria and Egypt. within the house. These houses, whether of mud 

^e have the following records for our use, viz. : or stone, are also very insecurely built, and are 
The pictures on the monuments of Egypt and constantly falling down. 

Assyria, the ruins remaining on the ground, the The people congregated, as they still do, for 
descriptions given in the Bible and by early safety m villages and towns, and did not build 
wri-' ers, and the modem dwellings themselves. 1 isolated houses in the fields. The houses the 
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poor are quadrangtilar, usually of one storey in 
villages, and containing but one apartment, in 
whicTi in cold weather the cattle also are housed ; 
the portion for the use of the family being raised 
on a dais some 2 ft. or more above that where 
the cattle are herded. On this raised platform 
are the beds, chests, cooking utensils (1 S 28^ (?)), 
The light conies through the door, and when there 
are windows they are merely apertures raised some 
height above the ground, sometimes with wooden 
gratings. There is no chimney, and the smoke 
from the fire finds its way out through the holes 
in the building. 

The roofs are usually fiat, except where no wood 
is to be obtained. They are formed of rough 
rafters or boughs of trees with brushwood laid across, 
and over all a plaster of mud, rolled flat in showery 
weather with a stone roller. Upon the roofs are 
often temporary erections of straw or boughs of 
trees, for sleeping under, though in dry climates 
the roof is generally used without any covering 
except a quilt. It was prescribed by Dt 22^ that a 
parapet (EV ‘ battlement should be erected round 
the roof, for the protection of those using it for 
recreation or other purposes. A stairway outside 
the house frequently gave access to the roof with- 
out the necessity of passing through the house. 
This arrangement is probably alluded to in onr 
Lord’s words, ‘ Let him that is on the housetop not 
go dovm nor enter in to take anything out of his 
house’ (Mk 13^^). Rahab hid the spies ‘Aviththe 
stalks of flax which she had laid in order upon the 
roof’ (Jos 2®) ; Peter ‘went up upon the housetop 
to pray ’ (Ac 10^). For similar uses of the roof ct. 
Jg 16-^ (where see Moore’s note), 1 S 9^^*, 2 S 11- 
16-% Is 22^, Jer 19^^ Zeph 1®, Neh 

A considerable amount of discussion has been occasioned by 
the narrative of the healing of the paralytic (Mfc 9^^, , 

Lk and the means adopte<l bv his four friends to bring 
him into the presence of J esus. Both Mark and Luke imply that 
the sick man’s bearers first made their way to the roof, which 
would be readily accessible bj' an outside stairway or a ladder. 
Their further proceedings are described thus in Mk 2*^ ‘they 
uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy 
(oiit£avl<yoterav ri;v irTi<yv;v nirov uv, aui t^opL.^atvTii tav 

vpa^^ec.rov, SS.T.X.); in Lk 519 ‘They let him down through the ; 
tiles with his couch into the midst before Jesus ’ rijv x-ipauav \ 

ceirev erh -rf xXsviliv, x.7 x.). It is not quite Clear whether 
Jesus was teaching in the ‘ upper room ’ of a house with more 
than one storey, or on the ground floor of a one-storeyed house, or, 
as some think, in a gallery outside the house. In any case there 
w’ould have been no difficulty either in getting rid of the cover- 
ing of the roof or making an opening in the battlement that sur- 
rounded it. For a full discussion of the meaning of the passage 
the reader may refer to such works as Gould (on Mk 2-*) and 
Plummer (on Lk 5i9), both in Interiiat. CrlL Co-mm . ; Bruce (on 
Mk 24) in Expositor's Gr. iVT; Thomson, Land and the Book 
(1880), p. 358 ; Tristram, Eastm-n Customs, 34 f. 

In the villages there is ii.sually a court attached 
to the house, in which the cattle, sheep, and goats 
are penned ; and in towns they are all brought 
within the walls and penned in courts and cellars 
belonging to the houses. 

Tlie monuments of Assyria and Egypt represent 
the houses much as they appear at present (Layard, 
I^ineveh ; Wilkinson, Ancient Egi/ptians), 

In examining the mins of ancient cities east of 
the Jordan, one is much strack with the promin- 
ence of the temples and the complete etfacement 
of the private dwellings, showing that the latter 
were built of materials that have readily decayed. 
This had been noticed elsewhere ; and even at Atnens 
in the time of Pericles, foreigners were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the public build- 
ings and the mean dwellings of the common people 
(Thuc. ii. 14, 65 ; Licaearch, Stat, Grwe. p. 8). 

The most striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
houses at the present day is their blank and 
desolate appearance from the outside: streets 8 
ft. or less in width, houses 40 to 60 ft. high, with 
blank stone walls and little ornament of any kind. 


except tbe door and the projecting window oveff it, 
all peeping into which is jealously guarded against 
by the wooden lattice which Alls up the window 
aperture ; it is pierced with holes, and often elabor- 
ately carved. The doorways and the doors are often 
highly ornamented (Is 54^% Rev 21-^) and enriched 
with arabesques, and have sentences from the 
Koran inscribed on them (cf. Dt 6^)* The doors are 
usually of hard wood, studded with iron nails or 
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sheeted with iron, opening inwards, and furnished 
with bars and bolts. They are fastened with 
wooden locks, and wooden keys are required, often 
of enormous size, large .enough for a stout club (Is 
22-^-^ ; Land and the Book, i. 493). There is an 
opening in the door to insert the hand and key 
from the outside, the lock being on the inside (.see 
below, Lock and Key). On entering the gate there 
is usually a porch or vestibule with a long stone 
bench for the doorkeeper and servants, where 
the master of the house receives visits and transacts 
business (Gn 19^ 23^® 34^, Job 29"^ may serve to 
illustrate this custom, although in these passages 
it is the gate of a city, not the door of a house, 
that is referred to). This porch ^ is separated 
from the chambers witbin by a twisted passage, 
so that a view inside cannot be obtained from 
it. The house is built round one or more courts 
according to the wealth of the fainily, each room 
opening into the court, and seldom one into the 
other ; there is a verandah round the court. In the 
larger houses at Damascus there are often several 
courts, all fitted up with great magniticence, the 
floors paved with marble, the walls lined with faience, 
the ceilings have carved ornaments and tracery and 
are painted in gay colours, and ornamented wooden 
screens separate the several chambers. 

In towns there are generally two or more storeys, 
and on each floor the chambers open on to a common 
balcony running round the inside of the court, with 
a staircase open to the sky, usually in a corner of 
the court. 

The passage from the entrance doorway leads 
into the court, which is usually paved with marble 
I or flagging, and may have in the centre a well 
1 (2 S 17^®) or a fountain, with citron and orange 
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trees around , and overhead an av’ning may be 
stretched to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary for the married sons to leiiiain 
under their parents’ roofs and hi ing families, a 
house may often have forty or fifty inmates ex- 
clusive of the servants and slaves. 

Opening into the first court on the ground floor, 
in smaller houses, are the principal apartments, 
the women’s apartments heirm either in an inner 
court or on the floor above ; hut in lai'ger houses 
where there are several courts, the first floor of the 
first court is used for the reception rooms, one large 
chamber being specially reserved for entertaining 
guests, who are treated with great honour (Lk 22^-, 
Ac 9^^ 20®}. In addition to the guest-chamber 
of the house, in every village or encampment there 
is a public guest-room for entertainment of strangers, 
kept up at the expense of the inhabitants (cf. Gn 18h 
Ex 2-“, Jg 13^® In wealthy houses the ])rm- 

cipal reception chamber opening into the first court 
is highly ornamented, paved with marble, with a 
fountain, and at the farther end the floor is raised 
and called the liwan, with a divan running round 
the sides, formed of mattresses and cushions 
covered with carpets. The ceiUngs and walls are 
elaborately ornamented and brilliantly painted 
(Jer 22^^ of a palace). 

hloslems drop the slipper or shoe at the door 
when they enter an inner room or step on to the 
liwan. And this is necessary both lor comfort 
and cleanliness, as they sit with their feet tucked 
under them ; but it would not be safe to assume 
that this custom prevailed among the Hebrews in 
early days in private life, though it Avas their 
custom so far as sacred ground was concerned (Ex 
3®, Jos 6^®, Lk 7®®). There is no clear indication of 
the Hebrews before the Captivity having used a 
divan on a raised liwan , and the words si^ifying 
‘ seats’ in the Hebrew do not throw muchlight on 
the subject. The ancient Egyptians are shown 
in one picture squatting on the ground at dinner 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 58, 181). A bas-relief on 
tlie walls of Khorsabad represents the guests seated 
on high chairs at a festival (Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 
411). 

The inner courts are often planted \vith fine 
trees, and the interior walls, verandahs, and stair- 
case clothed with vines and creepers. 

Ewald [Geschichte^, iii. 451, 602) suggests that 
the ^armon, ‘ keep/ of a palace was the harem or 
women’s apartment, the most securely guarded 
portion of Eastern houses ; butGesenius (Lea;.) says, 
‘None of the ancients rendered the word “women’s 
apartment,” as very many of late have done, after 
J. J). Michaelis,’ and gives the meaning as ‘fortress,’ 
‘palace’ (so Oxf. Eeb. Lex., and Siegfried-Stade). ! 
The harem of the king of Persia is spoken of in 
Est 2*^, and also the chamberlain, keeper of the 
women. It is also probable that king Solomon, 
after his forei^ marriages, kept a harem at Jeru- 
salem ; but this was not part of the life of the 
H ebrews. And the customs of Moslems regarding 
the seclusion of women can throw little light upon 
the customs of people among whom the sexes were 
on almost equal terms. 

The doors of the inner court are not usually 
furnished with locks and bolts, and a curtain is 
often all that separates it from the outer court, the 
idea being that all is private within the outer gate 
or outer court (Dt 24^”, Ac 10^^ 12^®). 

The upper rooms of the house are called the 
*dli\jah, which is also the Hebrew word for 
upper chamber, Thomson [Land and the Book, i, 
235) states that in northern Syria this is the 
most desirable part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to guests who are to 
be treated with honour. The women and servants 
live below, and their apartment is called ^ardtyeh, 
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Oi* ground floor ; in common parlance beit, or house. 
Every respectable dvelliiig has both winter and 
summer house, belt shataicg and beit seify. If 
these are on the same floor, then the exterior and 
airy apartment is the summer-house, and that for 
winter is the interior and more sheltered room 
(2 K 4^*^, Jer 36-“^’, Am 3^®; see Driver’s note). In 
the Lebanon the upper rooms are used in summer 
and the lower rooms in winter. In some parts of 
the country where the cold in winter is severe, 
vaults under ground are used during the cold 
weather. With regard to tlie use of the roof of the 
house, the ‘housetop,’ see Roof. 

The only mention of cooking-places is in Ezk 46^ 
(the temple). TJie kitchens would probably, as with 
the Romans and Greeks, have had a hearth, with 
stone divisions for resting the pots on. There were 
no other fireplaces ( J er 36^ RV ). It is supposed that 
there were no chimneys, but a smoke-hole is sjjoken 
of (Hos 13®; see Window), and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the smoke could be got rid of in two- 
storeyed buildings without chimneys of some kind. 

Leprosy of houses (Lv 14^*®®) is described by 
Gesenius as probably a nitrous scab ; Thomson 
[Land and Book, ii. 518) alludes to leprosy in gar- 
ments and in buildings as phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly unintellimble at this day. 

In considering the household arrangements of 
the Hebrews, the gradual advance of civilization 
and luxuiy must not be forgotten, and the proba- 
bility that even the rich in early days lived with 
a rouglmess of suiToundings which would be con- 
sidered as squalor in later days. The influence 
of the Greeks and Romans on the customs of 
Palestine and the East has also to be considered. 
In the very earliest days of the entry of the 
Hebrews into tlie Promised Land, the Pliilistines 
from Caphtor (which is generally identified with 
Crete) were in possession of the lowlands of Judah : 
from B.c. 332 to B.C. 63 Palestine was more or less 
directly under Greek influence, and from the latter 
date for many centuries it was directly under 
Roman influence. The customs of the people have 
therefore been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome ; and though the d wel lings 
of the poor may have been little aliected by these 
influences, there can be no doubt that those of the 
rich would have reflected the feelings of the masters 
of the day. ‘ How apt we all are to look at the 
manners of ancient times through the false medium 
of our eveiyday associations ! How difficult it is 
to strip our thoughts of their modem garb, and to 
escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in 
which custom and habit have enveloped us ! and 
yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended 
view of the objects of archseological speculation, 
unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in the spirit to other lands and other 
times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of by- 
gone days, all our conception of what was done 
by the men who have long since ceased to be must 
be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, and all our 
reproductions as soulless and uninstruciive as the 
scattered fragments of* a broken statue’ (Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriftm, p, 92). 

Chamber (bed-, guest-, inner, upper). — ^Wlien a 
particular apartment of a house is alluded to, the 
word ‘chamber,’ ‘parlour,’ or ‘closet’ is generally 
used in AV, the word ‘ room ’ being used in a 
general sense, ‘ Is there room in thy father’s 
house for us?’ ‘We have room to lodge in’ (Gn 
24®®), except in three instances in the NT (Mk 14^®, 
Lk 2212 , Ac D®). 

The word ‘closet’ occurs only once in the OT 
(J1 2^®), where it is used for the miptial tent (see 
Driver, adloc.), as is the word ‘chamber’ in Ps 19®. 
It is used twice in NT, where it represents rr./ictoy. 
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‘store-liouse’ or ‘closet’ (Mt 6^ Lk 12^). The 
^ord ‘parlour’ is used only three times. In 
Jg 3-®^* the summer parlour (n;S>’) of Eglon means 
the roof -chamber^ raised above the Hat roof at one 
coi’ner or upon a to’iverdike annexe to the building 
(Moore]. In 1 Ch 28^^ KV ‘the inner chambers’ 
(cn-jn) is ‘inner parlour’ in AV. In 1 S 9-- 
‘ jiarlour ’ is used for which signihes a room in 
u iiich the sacrificial meals were held (see Driver, 
ad loc,). In EV it is tr"^ ‘ guest-cliamher.’ 

There are thus only three Hebrew' w'ords used in 
connexion with chambers of houses. 1. I'n a 
chaiiiher : Job 9® 37^ dirodiriKT], cublculiim ,* inner 
ciiamber : Gn 433o, 1 K 20=^^ 22^, 2 K 9-, 1 Cli 2S^\ 

2 Ch 18-^^ ; bed-chamber : 2 S 4 ‘ 13'", 2 K 2 Ch 
22^b Ec 10-*^ ; W'omen’s apartment : Ca D S'* ; 
bridal-ehamher : Jg 15^ 1(5^, J1 2*® (chamber); 
store-liouse : Pr 24'*. 

2. rifz {(jTr€p<}op, cccnacuhtm), an nepper chamber 
on the roof of a house : Jg (Eglon), 2 K 
(Ahaxiah), 4** (Elisha), 23’- (Ahaz). 

3. {KariXiipa, tHcUnium), a sacrificial dining- 
room r 1 S 9-- ; used in later times for the elianibers | 
in the Temple Court in W'hicli the priests lived : ■ 
Jer 35-- b Ezk 40’’' etc. 

In the smaller bouses there were probably no 
bedrooms, and in houses gperally all rooms could 
he used for sleeping in, as is the case at the present 
day ; but tlie inner chambers appear to have been 
more particularly set apart for sleeping, or were 
used as closets in which the bedding w’as kept 
(2 S 4b Ec 10-*’ ; Jos. AiiL XII. iv. 11 ; 2 K 11-). 
The furniture of a cliamher for sleeping in is given 
(2 K 4’'’) as ‘ a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick ’ ; its position in a retired portion of 
the house is indicated in Ex 8b 2 K 6’b and other 
passages. Joash and his nurse -were hidden in a 
chamber for the beds (2 K 11-, 2 Ch 22”), probably 
a closet for the bedding. In the poorer class of 
houses the place set apart for laying dowm the 
beds was often merely a portion of the common 
room devoted to daily avocations, with the floor 
somew'hat raised, or else a room in which the 
family all slept together (Lk IF). The constant 
reference to chambers for withdrawing to and 
inner chambers among all classes, shows that it 
w’as usual to have more than one room in the 
house, except with the very poor. Houses w'ere 
often tw'o storeys in height, and the upper chamber 
oj'Ctlhjah w'as used for withdrawing to or sleeping 
in (Jg 3^b 2 K 4”). The chamber from Avhich 
Ahaziah fell through the lattice "was of this 
nature. Altars appear to have been erected in 
these upper chambers on the roof (2 K 23’-). 

Doorway (nna ‘opening,’ ‘entrance’). Door 
— The doorw^ay of the house differs from the 
gate of the city (mw, tttjXtj, porta] in that the first 
w'as for private and the latter for public purposes. 
When nVi is used of the gate of a city, it appears 
to differ from n’s?, which denotes the whole struc- 
ture, including posts, open space, etc., in being 
restricted to the actual door which swings on its 
hinges {Oxf, Heh, Lex.). 

The doorw’ay consisted of three parts: — The 
threshold or sill (?io, wdiich is used in some cases 
for door, 2 K 12^ 22*, Jer 35*), the two side posts 
(mms), and the lintel (TP;')?), Ex 12'^'. The door 
itself was of wood, stone, or metal, according to 
circumstances. Wooden and metal doors have 
disappeared ; but in Asia hlinor, and east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, stone doors exist to the 
present day in situ^ the stone hinges resting in 
the sockets (Burckhardt, St/ria, p. 58). 

These doors were often made with tw'o leaves, 
and had bolts and bars (Jg 3^ 16®, Neh 3® 7®, Ca 5®). 
See Bar, Bolt, Key. 

The doorways ivere often highly ornamented 
and enriched with tracery (Is 54^^, Ilev 21®*), and 


inscribed with sentences of Scripture in accordance 
with the Mosaic Law', ‘ Thou slialt w'xite them u})on 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates ’ (Dt 6- 
11-**). In Moslem countries the same practice 
exists at the present day. Tlie mezftzdh, the 
distinctive mark of a Hebrew habitation, is a kind 
of amulet like the phylacteries, and consists of a 
tube of vellum, inside of which are scrolls with 
various scriptural texts. These at the present day 
are hung up inside the doorway on the doorpost. 
Inside the doorw'ay w'as a bench for the doorkeeper 
and servants, and there the master of the house 
sat and transacted business. 

The door could be broken in readily. ‘ Tliey 
pressed, and came near to break the door’ (Gn 19^^). 
The willing bondman w'as received into the house- 
hold by having his ear thrust through wuth an awi 
into the door (Ex 21®, Bt 15”). The inner chamber 
in Amnon’s house had a door with a bolt (2 S 13”). 

Bar (nnn). — (1) A cross-beam, a bar which W'as 
passed from one side to the other through the 
rings of the several boards of the holy tabernacle, 
w'hich w'ere thus held together (Ex 26-®^* 35” 36®*^*, 
Nu 3®® 4®*). (2) A bolt or bar for shutting a door 

of a gate or house. 

The bar w'as used principally at night time 
(Nell 7®, Lev 21-®), as it is at the present day, tc 
keep the door closed. It was made of w'ood or 
iron (Is 45®), and was inserted into sockets in the 
gateposts or doorw'ay of houses (Ovid, Amor. i. 6). 
The door could not be opened until the bar w’as 
removed. Ciiamber doors w'ere sometimes barred 
as well as bolted (2 S 13”; Eurip. Orest. 154 5). 
The first mention of the use of bars wdth gates is 
in the account of the taking of the cities of Og 
king of Bashan by hloses (Dt 3®). Samson carried 
aw'ay the gates of Gaza, posts, bars, and all (Jg 
16®). In the rebniiding of the Nvalls of Jerusalem 
in the time of Artaxerxes, both bars and bolts of 
the gates of the city are mentioned (Neh 3’^*). 

In the Bible, bars are mentioned in connexion 
wdth city gates only, and not wutli reference to 
houses. In Jon 2® the term is used in a meta- 
phorical sense. — ‘ The bars of the earth ’ (pictured 
as a house out of which Jonah is shut — Oxf. Heh. 
Lex.). The gates of Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other w'alled cities in the East are closed at night 
and barred. 

Bolt or lock (^=!j.up, from the root to fasten 
with a bolt, or to’ bind sandals to the feet). — In 
I Dt 33*® this Avord (in the form h'ji'zi) is given as 
‘bars’ (liV) or ‘shoes’ (AV, ItVm), Kkeldpov, sera. 

I The idea of binding and loosing with a key appears 
j in Mt 16” I will give unto thee the keys of the 
I kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and 
I wdiatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
j loosed in heaven.’ 

The bolt or lock is referred to in connexion wdtli 
the doors both of city gates and of houses ; but in 
the tw'o instances in wdiich the Heb. word is tr® 
‘lock’ in AV, it is given as ‘ bolt’ in BV (Ca 5®, 
Neh 3®^*). It does not appear that city gates and 
palaces w'hich had both bars and bolts w'ould require 
i the bolt to be opened with a key, both because 
they w'ere not opened from the outside, and because 
guards w'ere present to protect them from being 
opened by unauthorized persons (Neh 3®^- 7®). 

The bolt w'as shot into a socket made to receive 
it in the threshold on the inside of a gate or door- 
way. In the Pompeian doorways two holes in the 
sill correspond to the two bolts of the leaves of the 
doors (Gell, Pompeiana, 2 ser. vol. i. p. 167) ; in 
doorw'ays with a single leaf the bolt would shoot 
into a socket in the doorpost. In the Odyssey 
(L 442, iv. 802, xxL 6, 46^) the door was drawn to 
with a silver ring and the bolt fastenedAvitli a thong ; 
to open the door from the outside the thong of the 
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rin" was loosed, and the ‘ %yell bent key ’ (of brass 
with an ivDiy liandle) was put in, and by means of 
it tiie bolt was struck back. By degrees improve- 
ments were made in bolts until locks and keys 
of very advanced tlesign came into existence,, 
among the Greeks and liomans. In Jg 3^^* an 
account is given of a door which could be locked 
by means of a key from inside or outside. Eliud 
iocketl the doors of Eglon’s summer parlour, and 
Eglon’s servants, after waiting for their master to 
open the doors from the inside, took a key and 
openeil them fioiii the outside. In Ca 5'^- ® refer- 
ence is made to the hole in the door through wliicli 
the hand was put in with the key in withdrawing 
the bolt ; the handles of the lock (AV) or bolt (liV') 
are also mentioned. ‘ IMy beloved put in his liand 
by the hole in the door.' In Dt 33^ bars or bolts 
are spoken of as of iron and brass. Ileference to 
the bolting of an inner chamber is made m the 
account of Amnon and Tamar (2 S 13^"^ ). Ancient 
Egyptian doors, with two leaves, had central bolts 
and bars (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 15). 

Key (nnsn, from the root nnp, ‘ open,' clavis). 
This instrument to open a lock or withdraw a bolt 
is mentioned only once in its literal sense (Jg 3-^^ ). 
Ill other instances the term is used tiguratively 
(Is 22~, Lk IF-^, Mt 16^*’) as a symbol to denote 
power ami authority delegated to a steward, 
chamberlain, or minister, ‘ And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open and none shall shut: and he shall 
shut and none shall open.' Merchants and others 
at the present day in Palestine and Egypt are 
accustomed to carry large keys of wood or iron 
over their shoulders, if too long to hang at the 
girdle. Thomson {Land and the Boole, i. 493) 
mentions the enormous uooden keys used in 
Palestine ; in some cases almost a load to carry. 

The lock or bolt for magazines, houses, and 
garden gates is made of "wood and hollowed out, 
about 2 ft. long for a gate and 6 to 9 in. 
long for a chamber door. It slides through a 
groove in a piece of wood attached to the door, and 
shoots into a socket in the door]>ost or sill. When 
the bolt is shot, some pins in the groove drop into 
corresponding holes in the bolt, and it cannot be 
withdraum Avithout an instrument to force up these 
pins out of the holes and pull the bolt back. This 
instrmnent is called the key, and consists of a piece 
of wood furnished Avith a number of pins in exactly 
the same position (reversed). It is introduced 
into the liolloAV bolt, and, raising the gi'oove i)ins, 
it draAvs back the bolt. Unless these pins exactly 
lit, the holt cannot be released (Lane, Mod. 
Eg, i. 42). 

In some cases doors Avere sealed wdth clay. 
Job 38^^ ‘ It is changed as clay under the seal.' At 
Athens a jealous husband sometimes sealed the 
door of the Avoman’s apartment (Aristoph. Tkesm. 
422). The king sealed AAutJi his OAvn signet the I 
stone brought to the den of lions into AAdaich Daniel 
Avas cast (Dn 6^^). The sepulchre of our Lord Avas 
made sure by sealing the stone at the door 
(Mt 27«®). 

Hinge (I'^f).— In early days doors were poised, 
not hung, on hinges (Pr20^^) ; that is to say, hinge.s 
Avere door-pivots let into sockets in the threshold 
and lintel on Avhicli the door SAVung. KemaiP-S of 
stone doors Avith the hinges ox pivots attached are 
found in various parts of Syria and Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks and Eomans used hinges for doors 
like those now in use in Europe ; four hinges of 
bronze are preserved in the British Museum. 

Knock (psi). — ^There is no mention of a knocker 
having been’ affixed to doors, as Avith the Greeks 
and Romans. In Jg 19^2 the Avord (D'P 9 * 3 n:D) is used 
•of beating violently (till they Avere tired) against 
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a door. In Ca 5^ we hear of the beloA^ed knocking 
(pan) at the door. At the present day one stands 
on the outside of the house and knocks, and calk 
loudly (Mt V, Lk 13-^, Ac 12^^ Lev 3-*^- 

Window (p^Q, dvpi%). — The Hebrew Avord is de- 
rived from the root “pbri ‘ pierce.'* This aa oid appears 
to be used generally Avliere the AvindoAvs of houses 
are referred to, Avliich originally AA^ere but openings 
pierced in the Avails, Avithout shutters. The Avord 
casement in Pr 7® (AV) appears as lattice in 
RV, being the tr'^ of ^eshndb. The AAindows in 
Daniel’s chamber, open toAAards Jerusalem (Dn 6^*^ 
[Heb. represent an Aram. A\mrd (p^s) Avhose 
derivation is quite uncertain (the root means 
to hum). The Avords (nrop-'^x .iin*:) tr'^ ‘ light over 
against light’ (1 K 7^-^) are derived from nu^ ‘ see,’ 
The meaning of □’spf and in same verses tr^ 

‘ AA indoAvs in AV is uncertain. There are three 
Avords signifying ‘ lattice-' or * net-Avork ' iiliing up 
the aperture of a window. 1. It is used to 

denote the smoke-hole of a room (Hos IS*^) ; the 
Avindows of a dove-cote (Is CO*^) ; and the aperture 
of the AvindoAv as being closed with lattice-Avork and 
not Avith glass. It is also used for the ‘ AA’indow's 
of heaven' (Gn 7'^ 8-^, 2 K 7-*^^, Is 24^8^ Mai 
2. D'DlD (Aram.) lattice- aa ork or net-Avork of a 
AAundoAv, Ca 2^ (only), ‘He glanceth through the 
AA'indoAvs.' 3. (of doubtful etym. synonymous 
AAUth p*?!?), lattice through Avliich the cold air 
asses (?). Jg 5^ ‘The mother of Sisera looked 
oAAii (see Moore) through the lattice'; Pr 7® 
‘In at the AvindoAv of my house I looked fortli 
through my casement’ (‘ lattice’ IIV) [ail]. 

There is another Avord tr^ ‘ lattice,' — lattice- 
or net-AVork, wdiich is principally used with refer- 
ence to the lattice- or net-AAork surrounding tlie 
capitals of the columns (1 K 7^'^*)» but it is also 
used for the lattice or balustrade in the upper 
chamber of Ahaziah in Samaria through AAliich he 
fell; this Avord has probably no connexion AAith 
windoAA^ 

At the present time in Eastern toAvns there is 
usually a large window prominently projecting 
over the door AA'ay into the street, and fitted Avith 
lattice-work, ^ which is opened only upon the 
occasion of high ceremonies. It is probable that 
in early days also one or perhaps more AVindoAvs of 
the palaces and larger houses opened into the 
street, as there is constant reference to AAindoAvs 
opening into the street or into the city Avail, In 
the houses of the poorer classes, howeA^er, it is 
doubtful Avliether any AA^indoAvs existed, and Avhat 
did exist were only apertures to admit light and let 
out the smoke. At the present day in the houses 
in the Lebanon the Avails of the rooms are per- 
forated Avith small openings (in addition to the 
AvindoAvs), Avhich let in light and air. Where there 
are courts, hoAvever, there are AA’indoAA^s opening 
inAA^ards. Among the Greeks, windoAvs Avere not 
imcommon (Aristoph. Tkesm, 797). The Romans 
had few Avindows, the bedrooms being lighted 
from the principal apartments, and the rooms on 
the upper floor only being lighted from the street 
(Juv. iiL 270). In Pompeii it can be seen how 
very few houses have Avindows opening on to the 
streets, and even in these cases the sills of the 
AAundoAvs are over C ft. above the footway, and 
are very small, about 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

The akcoveries at Pompeii prove that glass was 
used for AvindoAA^s under the early emperors, as 
glass AvindoAvs have been found in several of the 
houses ; glass may therefore have been in use in 
Palestine in the houses of the Avealthy at an earlier 
date. Pliny (c. 70 A.D., EN xxxvi 45) states that 
windoAvs were made of mica, from countries near 
Palestine, viz. Cyprus and Cappadocia. 

The references in the^ Bible to Avindows to look 
out from are almost all in connexion w'iLh palaces 
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‘ Abimelech king of the Philistines looked out at a 
mndow’ (Gn 26*^). The mother of Sisera looked 
forth through a ^vindo\v (Jg 5^). ‘Michal the 
daughter of Saul looked out at the window’ 
{2S *Je 2 ebel looked out at the window’ 

(2 K 9^^). In the following cases, however, there 
are windows in. houses of the less opulent classes — 
Rahab the harlot let the spies down through^ a 
window on the town w’all of Jericho (Jos 2^^); 
Elisha when sick in his own house directed king 
Joash to ^open the window eastward’ (2 K 13^’^); 
St, Paul at Damascus was let down by the wall in 
a basket through a Avindow (2 Co 1 1^) ; Eutychus, 
asleep on the Avindow-seat of an upper chamber at 
Troas, fell doAvn from the third storey, dwo rod 
Tpiariyov (Ac 20^). Windows are spoken of (Jer 
22^'*) in connexion Avith a AAude house and S])acious 
chambers, ceiled AAuth cedar and painted Avith 
vermilion. It is threatened (J1 2^) that locusts 
shall enter in at the windoAA’s like a thief. The 
pelican and the porcupine singing in the windoAvs 
is a sign of desolation (Zepli 2^^). 

Literature —The TIeh. Arckoeologies of Keil, Benzinger, and 
Nowack; Edersheitn, Sketches of Jeioish Social Life, 93-96; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Lfjypt, 167-199; Tristram, Eastern 
Customs tn BUile Lands, 09-68 ; Trumbull, Threshold Co tenant 
(Index). C. \V ARREN. 

HOW. — 1. How is sometimes used for ‘that,’ 
introducing a dependent sentence Avhich states a 
fact, without reference to the manner of it. Thus 
1 S 2-'^ (RV ‘ hoAV that’), 1 Ch 18^ ‘ Koav AAdien Ton 
king of Hamath heard how DaAud had smitten all 
the host of Hadarezer king of Zobah ’ (RV ‘ that ’) ; 
especially in NT (Gr. 6Vt), Lk 1®®2P(‘ And as some 
spake of the temple, hoAv it Avas adorned Avith 
goodly stones and gifts ’), Jn 4^ 12^^ 14-®, Ac 14’-^ 
(‘ they rehearsed all that God had done Avith them, 
and iiow he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles,’ RV ‘ hoAV that’), 20-^^, Gal 4^®, Philem 
Ja 2^ (‘Seest thou Iioav faith wrought Avith his 
AA'oi k*^,’ RV ‘ Thou seest that ’), Rev 2% CL IShaks. 
TiL Anch'on. u. iii. 207 — 

‘ Now will r fetch the king to find them here, 

1 hat he thereby may give a likely guess 

How tliese v,*ere they that made away his brother.* 

2, Still more frequently ^\e find ‘ hoAV that ’ 
ndiere mod. usage Av^ould use ‘ that’ alone. Ex 9*"® 

‘ tliat thou mavest knoAv bow that the earth is the 
Lord’s’ ('?, Rv ‘ that’), 10-^, I)t Ph dos 9^, Ru 1®, 

1 S 2 S 18^^ 1 K 5®, 2 K 9^ etc., and esp. in 

NT (again for dn). The older versions have this 
form yet oftener, as in Tindale, Gn 20^" ‘ This 
kyndnesse shalt thou shewe unto me in all places 
Avliere AA^e come, tliat thou saye of me, Iioav that I 
am thy brother ’ ; Mt 6^® ‘ that it appere not unto 
men lioAve that thou fastest’; Jn 9^® ‘But the 
Jewes dyd not beleue of the felowe, how that he 
was blynde and receaved his syglit.’ 

Howbeit (= nevertheless, notwithstanding) is 
common. In writers of the period ‘ Iioav beit* 
sometimes stands for ‘ notAvlthstanding that,’ 
‘although,’ as Melvill, Diary, p. 371, ‘the King 
sattelit and dimitted us pleasandlie, with many 
attestationes that he knew nocht of the Papist 
Lords’ rhom-coming till they war in the countrey ; 
and AvhoAvbeit the esteates had licenced them to 
mak thair offers, they sould nocht be receaved till 
they tham selves war furthe of the countrey again.’ 

Howsoevei? is once found Avith its parts separated, 

2 S 24^ ‘ how many soever they he.’ Cf, Knox, 

Hist, p. 30, ‘ how suspitious and infamous so ever 
they Avere.’ HoAvsoever means either * in whatever 
Avay,’ Zeph 3^ ‘ howsoever I punished them ’ ; or 
‘ come Avbat may ’ (rather more than ‘ nevertheless ’) 
Jg 19 ®, 2 S J. Hastings. 

HOZAI {'‘fm) is given as a prop, name in RV of 


2 Ch 33^®, AAdiere AV and RVm giA^e ‘the seers.’ 
AVm has Hosai, LXX tQv bpihvTLov, The iattei 
may have readc’pnn, Avhicli appears to be supported 
also by the SyTiac. If Ave retain the MT, the tr. of 
RV seems the only defensible one ; but perhaps the 
original reading Avas run ‘his seers’ (so Kittel in 
Haupt, ad loc. ). J. A. Selbie. 

HUCKSTER. — Huckster is properly the fern, 
of ‘ hawker,’ hut the distinction betAveen the 
Anglo-Sax. fern, termination -ster and the masc. 
term. ~er Avas early obliterated. The root of the 
Avord is held hy Skeat to be Du. hucken, to stoop 
(under a load). The huckster has alAA^ays been 
distinguished from the merchant as a retailer of 
small Avares, a pedlar ; and the Avord has from 
very early times carried a certain opprobrium. 
Thus Sir T. Moore, Worker, p. 1304, ‘ To sheAve 
him selfe a substanciall merchaunt and not an 
hukster, he gently let them have it even at their 
OAvne price’; and Gian vill, V anity of Dogmatizing , 
Pref., ‘Therefore I seek no applause from the 
disgrace of others, nor will I huckster-like dis- 
credit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own,’ 
The Avord occurs in Sir 28^ (and in the heading to 
the chapter) ‘ A merchant shall hardly keep him- 
self from doing Avrong ; and an huckster shall not 
be freed from sin’ {Kdini\os, Avhich occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Is and not at all in NT, though 
the vb. KaT7]\€ija}is found in 2 Co 2‘^, EV ‘ corrupt,’ 
RVm ‘make merchandise of’). Here the KdirriXos 
stands parallel to the ^/xTropos, and the charge of 
not being Avithout sin applies equally to both. 
The sentiment is in accordance Avith Rabbinic 
notions. See Edersheim’s note. J. Hastings. 

HUKKOK (ppn). — A place near Tabor on the 
west of Naplitali, Jos It is the present 

village YdMk (but see Dillm. Josna, ad loc,), near 
the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the Sea of 
Galilee, betAA^een Tabor and Hannatlion, marking 
the border of Zebulun and Naphtali, Jos 19K 

IjITBRature. — ^S^TTP vol. i. sh. vi, ; Gudrin, Galilee, i. S.*)4 ff. ; 
Robinson, BRP^ iii. 81 f. ; Asher, Bcnj. of Tudela, ii. 421, 
where R. Parchi locates the tomb of the prophet llabakkuk 

at yakuk. c. R. CONDER. 

HUKOK (Ppn) of 1 Ch [Heb.®®] is a textual 
error for Helkath (AA'hicli see) of Jos 21®h 

HUL [h'Ti ), — The eponyni of an Aramtean tribe 
(Gn ZO^) Avdiose location is quite uncertain. The 
various attempts that have been made to establish 
its identity Avill be found in Dillmann, Avho does 
not consider that any of them has been successful. 

HUL0AH (rri^n ‘weasel’ (?) ; for bearing of this 
name on Totem theory, see GrayjHeS. Prop, Names, 
90_, 101, 103). — A prophetess Avho lived during the 
reign of Josiah. All we knoAv concerning her is 
recorded in 2 K 22^"*’^ (reproduced almost verbatim 
in 2Ch 34-^"^). She is described as the Avife of 
Shallum ‘ the keeper of the wardrobe,’ who dAvelt 
in the second quarter {mishneh) of the city. See 
College. In spite of our scanty information, she 
must have had a well-recognized standing as a 

rophetess, for it was to H. that the messengers of 

osiah betook themselves when they were sent to 
‘inquire of the Lord.’ The king’s alarm at the 
contents of the book fonnd in the temple by 
Hilkiah A\'as only partially allayed by the ansAver 
of H., Avhich was in many points far from reassur- 
ing, although Josiah on accotmt of his personal 
piety Avas to escape the Avorst of the coming evils. 

J. A. Selbie.^ 

HUMILITY rarreurotppoordvTj ; on the special 
Christian sense of the latter and on its relation to 
x/>tt6nys, see Trench^ NT Syn.^ 142ff,).~In one 
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aspect the whole Bible may be viewed as a revela- 
tion of the character of God, and the divine love of 
humility is a feature of that cliaracter Avhich is 
traceable throughout. In Ps 18^® 113*^ the virtue 
of humility is attributed to God Himself, who 
hunibleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth ; and recent advances in our 
know ledge, both of the infinitely great in heaven 
and of the infinitely little on earth, have deepened 
our wonder at God’s providence, at the contrast of 
His greatness and His minute care for the least of 
His works (cf. Mt 10^* ^). But, after all, our w’ords 
* great ’ and ‘ little ’ can have no direct significance 
to Him who is absolute and eternal; and, wdiile 
in men different qualities often stand out sharply 
distinct, in the transparent simplicity of the divine 
character we at once see through the humility to 
the love ^ which underlies it ; so that on both 
grounds it seems unnatural to us to dw'oll upon 
‘ the great God’s great humbleness,’ in distinction 
fiom the love that moved Him to create, and to 
deign to take notice of that which He created. 

But when we turn to consider the Bible record 
of God’s dealings with the moral natures of men, 
there is scarcely any^ divine characteristic so 
marked as that Avhich is expressed in the words, 
‘Surely he scorneth the soorners, but he giveth 
grace to the lowdy’ (Pr 3^'^ = . la 4®), and ‘Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones ’ (Is 57^®). From Babel (Gn IH) to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 4^®*®”), from the song of Hannah (1 S 
2^) to the Magnificat (Lk the lessons of history 
and the insight of tlie prophet have taught that 
‘pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall ’ (Pr 16^®), while ‘ blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth ’( r^s 37'^= 
hit 5®). Especially is the duty of humility enforced 
in Fs and I’r and in some of the Prophets. For 
though God is known to bless the humble, yet 
the sense of His special favour is apt to beget 
pride, and therefore the Beuteronomist and Ezekiel 
are led to insist on the utter absence of merit in 
Israel ; and to explain that God’s choice of His people 
was not determined by any good qualities in them 
on wdiich they should pride themselves {Dt7^8‘^-^® 
g4-7 26® 32‘^, Ezk 16, where Jems, is charged with 
having used God’s gifts to minister to her oAvn 
vanity, cf. Bo ; while Amos protests that 

otlier races besides the children of Israel are 
equally the objects of God’s providence, 

So far, the Bible idea might not seem to be very 
far removed from the familiar conception of Hero- 
dotus and the Greek tragedians, that God looks 
askance as with envy on human presumption, and 
even on innocent success. Yet the Bible at least 
dwells rather on God’s love of the lowly than on 
His hatred of the proud, and there is no si^ of His 
displeasure at mere prosperity. But our sense of 
the contrast betw'een the Greek idea and that of 
the Bible will be deepened if we consider the 
relations of humility to other virtues. 

(1; Humility towards God is based on truth. It 
is the simple recognition of facts as they really are 
—see Ro 12^. No man can dare to boast before 
God (Ps 143^ 1 Co 1^), and whatever of merit or 
success he has he owes to God’s bounty (1 Co 
4’^). Hence walking humbly mth God is pub by 
Micah (6^) as a climax after doin^ justly and loving 
mercy. Pride comes from forgetting God and form- 
ing false judgments on oneself or others from the 
world’s standpoint, e.g. Dt 8^^* Is Lk 17^® 

jgio-14 2 Co 10^^. (2) From man’s dependence upon 
God follows the principle that there can be no tme 
(idvance without readiness to receive grace, i.e. 


humility. God demands of man that he should 
humbly ask for lielp, that he should open his mouth 
wide that God may fill it. 8t. Paul attributes the 
Jews’ failure to their not subjecting themselves to 
this condition (Ro 10^). Abraham is an example of 
the humility whose prayer God hear-s (Gn 
(3) As sons who owe all to their Father, men are 
bound to obey, and humility is thus closely con- 
nected with obedience. The command to i>erform 
acts, even those wliicli to tiie natural man seem 
foolish, is the test of the humility and faith which 
God mil bles.s : thus Naanian (2 K 5^®), Similarly, 
circumcision is, in nietaplior, connected with huinil- 
ity (Lv 26^b Bt lO^® (4) In 2 Cli 32-® 33'-^ 

34-^ 7'epenta'nce and conversion are identilied with 
humbling oneself. God sends cliastLements to 
humble men and bring them to a better mind 
(Ps 119"®, La 3^ the same root as is commonly 
used for humble); but man can refuse to learn the 
lesson (Ex lU®, 2 Ch 36^- ■^®). Fasting as a self- 
imposed chastisement is often connected with 
humility (1 K 21-’^- Ezr 8^^ etc.). 

Humility as regards one’s fellow-men fills a much 
smaller space, especially in OT, than humility to- 
w’ards God. It %vas often inculcated by Christ 
(Mt 20‘-^-28) ; and St. Paul connects it directly 
with love (1 Co 13‘), while jealousy and envy, 
sins which have their root in pride, are reckoned 
among the manifest works of tlie llesli (Gal 5-®' ^‘). 
So in Ph 2^'® he condemns faction and vaingloiy, 
and commends the ‘lowliness of mind’ in which 
each counts ‘ other better than himself ; not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.’ Such a ‘ mind ’ conforms 
to the pattern of the humility of the Son of God, 
who emptied Himself and became incarnate. 

We can only touch lightly on the humility of 
Christ, which was showm in His earthly life from 
beginning to end. He abhorred not the Virgin’s 
womb, and the loAvly circumstances of His mrth 
have ever been the tlieme of Christian artists and 
poets. The humility of the thirty years’ subjec- 
tion to His parents, and of the three years of un- 
ceasing toil, privation, and opposition, was crowned 
wdien He endured the cross, despising shame (He 
12-), We may notice specially His praying (Lk 
9^® etc.), His admitting weariness, distress, and 
pain (Jn 4% Mk 14®^, Jn 19^®), and the solemn words 
and acts by which He inculcated humility (Mt 11^ 
and Jn 13^’^®). At the same time, He asserted His 
authority {e.g. to forgive sins, to judge men,^ to 
found an undying Church ) ; He proclaimed Him- 
self as the only way to God, etc. (Jn 14®) ; He 
claimed that He alone knew the Father of right 
(Mt And He felt and expressed burning 

indignation at bigotry, hypocrisy, and blind self- 
complacency. St. Paid followed His example, and 
in him too we see that humility is compatible with 
righteous indignation, and even with just and true 
self-assertion. 

It is worth observing also that St. Peter, who 
was at first the type of self-reliant boldness (Mt 
16^ 26®®'^), is afterwards particularly careful to 
dwell on the need of humility (I P 2^®- 3^*® 

53* 5. 6), W. 0. Buhbows. 

HUMTAH (n^on). — city of Judah, noticed next 
to Hebron, Jos The site is doubtful. 

HUNGER.— See Food. 

HUNTING (“njc, Bripetieip, dyp€tmv, venor, eapio, 
capio venations, capio preedam, ‘ to hunt ’ ; 
d-qpa, d^pevfjuoL, iwLcnTLcrfiSs, venandi, venatio, cibaria, 
‘ hunting,’ ‘ venison ’ ; drjpeirrfjs, Venator, 

‘hunter’; Oriplov, especially in m;n, np 
rb dTjplov yrjf, rS Briplov rd dypLOP, bestia 
terras, ctgri, etc.). 
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When the earliest extant docimients originated, 
the Israelites had not only passed out of, but had 
entirely forgotten that ^^rael ever passed through, 
that stage in the developuient of primitive tribes 
at which men’s chief business and resource is 
hiintin|,^ Adam (Gii and Cain (4-) cultivate 
the soil, and Abel is a shepherd [ib,). Israel, 
in the ])er^ons of Isaac and Jacob, is contrasted 
with the hunting trilies, Ishinael, the ‘ archer ’ 
(Gn 21-*^ E), aiul Esau, the ‘cunning hunter’ 
(Gn J) ; it is Niniioil, the founder of A.^syria, 
who is ‘a mighty hunter liefore J"’ (Gn 10^ K)* 
II ebrew, however, preserves a trace of the hunting 
stage of primitive society, nyn zedak, by ety- 
mology ‘hunting’ or ‘game,’ and so used in 
Kdhibh of Gii 27^ is regulaily used for provision 
(Gn 42-^ etc.) ; thus suggesting a time when 
game was the ordinal y food. 

Moreover, ill histone times, hunting was neither 
a comnion nor a favourite occupation in Israel. 
The account of Jacob and Esau shows that the 
Israelites were not addicted to hunting. Other 
references to hunting aie general and casual; no 
actual hunt is ever mentioned. The references to 
lions, leopards, hears, etc. etc., and the lists of 
clean and unclean animals (Dt 14), show that both 
big and small game were abundant. But the only 
instances we meet with aie where a shepherd or 
wayfarer has to defend himself or his charge ; cf. 
the supposed fate of Joseph (Gn 37^), Samson (Jg 
14® IS'*), David (1 S Benaiah (2 S 23-'^, 

apparently something more than an act of self- 
defence), the unnamed prophet of I K 13-^; cf. 
also Is 5-*^ 3D, Am 3^^. On the other hand, the 
allusions in Lv 17^®, 1 S 2G-® ‘as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains,’ Job 10^® 3S^ 
41^, Pr 12-’^ etc. etc., show that the Israelites 
W'ere familiar with hunting; and the gazelle ('2V) 
and the hart I*?'!?) are referred to as ordinaiy 
articles of diet (Dt 12*^*^-), and are mentioned 
’with the roebuck 1 K 4^) as part of the pro- 
vision made for Solomon’s table. Bows and 
arrow’s (Gn 27^), slings (1 S nets (Job 19®, 
Ps 9^®, Is 61^ etc.), snares and traps (ns Am 3®, 
c*piD Am 3®), cf. the gi’oup of terms in Job 18®"^®, 
were used to catch game, especially wild birds. 
Also pits (nn^ Is 24^“, nnc? Ps 35') were dug as 
traps for larger animals ; and sometimes a net 
w’as concealed (Ps 35^) in such a pit. The few 
references to hunting furnish us with names of 
some of the animals hunted and instruments used, 
but afford scarcely any data as to details in the 
nature of the instruments or the methods of 
Jaunting. 

Thy comparative indifference of the Israelites to 
hunting is the more striking when we remember 
how devoted Egyptian and Assyrian kings and 
nobles w'ere to the pursuit ; their monuments 
depict many hunting scenes. It is true that our 
Hebrew documents probably come from the central 
districts at a time wiien they w’ere too densely 
populated for much sport. We nii^ht hear more 
of hunting if we had earlier w’litings from the 
frontier lands south of Judah and east of Jordan. 

In the Apocrypha we read in Sirach of a decoy 
partridge in a cage (11®®), of a gazelle taken in a 
snare (27^®), and of the use of game for food (36^®). 

Jos. {Ant. iv. viii. 9) refers to hunting dogs, 
which are never mentioned in OT, and tells us 
that HercKl the Great was a mighty hunter {Ant. 
XV. vii. 7, XVI. X. 3; jB/ I. xxL 13). 

NT only uses a few metaphors borrowed from 
hunting {e.ff. Lk 11®^ erjped^Tac; Lk 21^, Ro IF, 
1 Ti 3^ G®, 2 Ti 2^, xwyh ; Mt 22^® traycdeiJeo^), See, 
further. Net, Sxare, and the articles on animals. 

Ltteratxtre.— Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 1^4, p, 204t: Kowack, 
d&r Jlcb, Arch. 1894, i 221, 222. 

W. H. Bexkett. 


HUPHAM (Dv^n, LXX omits), Ku - See 
Huppih. 

HUPPAH (nan ‘canopy,’ ‘chamber ’),^ -A priest 
of the 13th course, 1 Ch 2#^. See Genealogy. 

HUPPIM (c'srr, perh. ‘coverings’). — The head of 
a Benjamite family, his precise parentage being 
obhcui'e, Gn 46-' F, 1 Ch 7^’ Nu (Hupham) F. 

HUR (T,n). — 1. ('Dp) mentioned with Aaron aa 
the coin])anion of Moaes duiing the battle betw'een 
the Isiaclites under Joshua and the Ainalekites 
(Ex 17'®-^-). He Avas also with Aaron wdiile Ivloses 
ascended Mt. Sinai (Ex 24^^; all E). 

2 . ("Qp) a Jiidaliite, the grandfather of Bezalel 
the chief artificer of the Tabernacle (Ex 31- = 
3o^ 38”; all F). The Chronicler tiaces back his 
descent through Caleb and Hezron to Ferez (I Ch 

-v. 50 41-4^ 2 Ch P), while Josephus [Avt. in. 
ii. 4, vi. 1) makes this Hur the liusbaiid of IMiriam 
and identical with Hur No. 1 aboA'e. 

3. (Oup) one of the five kings of Midian, who, 
with Balaam, w*ere slain by the Israelites under 
liimehas after the ‘matter of Peor’ (Nu :1F). 
Tli^ incident is referred to in Jos 13-C wiiere tiie 
kings are described as ‘chiefs’ (o’x':f3) of jMidkn, 
and ‘princes’ (Q's'P^) of Sihon, king of the Aiiior- 
ites. 

4. According to the HebreAA^, an Epliraimite, the 
father of one of the twelve officers of Solomon 
wiio ‘ provided victuals for the king and lus 
household eveiy month’ (1 K 4®, Avhere KV reads 
Ben-IIUR). Kl’ostermann {in lor.) restores * A/a- 
riah, the son of Zadok the priest (from v.-j, in 
Betli-lioron in the liill-conntry of Epliiairn,’ He 
appeals to B and Luc. Batwp, w hich he regaids as an 
eiTor for Bat^cip = Beth-horon (p"“ii*5, corruptetl in 
the Hebrew to “151772 ; A B^v 'Dp). The further 
reading of A (Be^v) he takes as presupposing jnn, 
in itself a conniption of tri2ri=tlie Jiriest. ^ K.’s con- 
jectural emendation of the text is veiy ingenious, 
but can hardly be considered aa probable. No 
doubt tlif^ text is comix>t, and it seems ])rohable tliat 
the name of the ofiicer in question has ]>8en lost. 

5. (LXX omits) The father of lle]»liaiali, avIio 
rulcil over half the district of Jeiu.salcm and 
assisted Nchemiah in lepaiiing the w’alls (Xeh 3^). 

J. E. Stenning. 

HUR AI.— See Hiddai. 

HURAM (cyn).— 1, A Benjamite (1 Ch 8®). See 
Genealogy. 2. 3. See Hiram. 

HURI (n5n).— A Gadite, 1 Ch See Gene- 
alogy. 

HUSBANDRY. — The ‘hushand * is originally the 
‘master of the house’ (Icel huSy a ‘house,’ and 
huandi, ‘inhabiting’), hut the woid is used in A V 
only in the mod. sense of a married man. See 
FAinLY, hlARRIAGE. ^ 

So a husbandman is a householder, as Mt 20^ 
Wyc. ‘ The kyngdam of hevenes is lie to an husboud 
man’ (Tind. and all others ‘householder’), but in 
AV it alw’ays means a tiller of the ground, a far- 
mer. Then ‘husbandry’ is first the occupation of 
a husbandman, 2 Ch 26^® ‘he had much cattle, both 
in the low country and in the plains : husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel; for lie loved Imshandry-’ (npix, lit., aa 
AVm, ‘ground’); 1 Es 4® ‘Those that are no 
soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use 
husbandry’ {yewpyovffiv r^v yjjp) ; Sir 7^® ‘ Hate not 
laborious work, neither husbandry’ {yecapyiav). 
But, secondly’, in 1 Co 3® ‘ husband^ ’ is nsed 
figuratively m the sense of ‘ that which is culti- 
vated’ ; *ye are God’s husbandly’ {deov yetapytop, 
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lit., as RVra, ‘ God’s field’). The first meaning is 
common. Thus Sliaks. As You Like Jt, ii. Mi. Go— 

* But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree. 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 

111 lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.’ 

Golding, Justine^ fol. 181, ‘The women have all 
the doyng in houskeping and hushandrie, and the 
men geve themself s to warre and robbyng,’ The 
second meaning is rare, being in 1 Co 3^ an adapta- 
tion of the word to suit the Gr., as Shaks. uses 
‘ husbandry ’ of the product of husbandry in 
Henry V. V. ii. 39— 

' Alas ' she hath from France too long been chased, 

And all her husbandry doth he on heaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility.’ 

J. Hastings. 

HUSHIH (nyin, ^Qcrdv), the son of Ezer, the son 
of Hur (see Hub 2), and therefore of the tribe of 
Judah. Probably H. represents the name of a 
place, otherwise unknown, in Judah (1 Ch 4^). 
See Hushathite. 

HUSHAI Xova-dy Chusai). — An Archite 

(2 S 15^^ 17®* Lc, a native of ‘the border of the 
Arclutes’ (Jos 16-) to the W. of Bethel. See 
Arbite. He is further desciibed as ‘the friend 
of David ’ (in n;;i lo"^’), while at 2 S 16^® the two 
titles are united. It is probable, therefore, that 
the LXX is right in reading ‘the Archite, the 
friend of David,’ at 2 S 15^-, though its rendering 
6 dpxt-^Taipos represents a strange combination of the 
gentilic name (in a Gjcaecized form) and hotpot, 
the whole = ‘ chief companion.’ At the rebellion 
of Absalom he was induced by David to act as 
if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By 
so doing he was enabled both to defeat the plans 
of Ahithopliel and to keep David informed (by 
means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests) of the progress 
of events in Jerusalem (2 S 16^^-17-'^). He is prob- 
ably to be identified with the father of Baana, 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers (1 K 
4^^). G. Buchanan Gray [Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 323) suggests that may be a parallel forma- 
tion to (Abishai), the « being dropped as in 

J. F. Stenning. 

HUSHAM.— A king of Edom, Gn = 

1 Ch D® (c*;in). 

HUSHATHITE (wnn; B 6 *AaTaru6elj ^Avuj&elrTjs, 
'Add, Qojfxadd, 'laadel ; A 'Aouaaa-TOJvOel, 'AcrooOdrrjs, 
(5>^ 6 'AcrcoOi), OvcddL), probably=an inhabitant 
of Husha. This description is applied to Sibbecai 
(wh. see), one of David’s ‘ tliirty’ heroes (2 S 2P®= 
1 Ch 20^ 2 S 2327=1 Ch 2P^). In the latter 
passage of 2 S the Hebrew reads (Mebunnai), 
but a comparison with the parallel* lists makes it 
clear that we must read Sibbecai as in 21^^ (^^^c). 
B A read iic rdv vKLv ( = U2S) ; but many MSS have 
Xapovxai) Luc. Xa^evi. in 1 Ch 11^® 27^^ the gen- 
tilic name appears as Huslishathite (’^r^nn). 

J. F. Stenning. 

HUSHIM (D’sf?n). — 1. The eponym of a Danite 
family, Gn 46^2, called in Nu 26’^^ Shuham. In 
1 Ch 7^2 Hushiin seems to be a Benjamite, but 
it is possible that for ‘ sons of Aher ’ we should 
read ‘ sons of another ’ (inx, not a proper name), i.e, 
Dan (so QPB, ad loc.). See further Genealogy, 
VIII. 6 note. 2. The wife of Shaharaim the Ben- 
jamite, 1 Ch 8® (DTm) 8^ (QT'n). J. A. Selbie. 

” HUSKS (/cepdrta), — These are the pods of the 
Carob Tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, L., the hharnHh or 
hharrM of the Arabs. It is a fine tree with a 
hemispherical comus, often 40 ft. in. diameter. 
The foliage is dark, glossy evergreen. The leaves 
are pinnate, of three to four pairs of oblong. 


obtuse to retuse, or obovate leaflets, 2 to 3 in. 
long, and ij to 2 broad. The tree is dioecious. 
The flowers are in short racemes, the staminate 
reduced to five stamens on a top-sbaped calyx. The 
pods are from 5 to 10 in. long, 1 to broad, and 
J to I of au in. thick. They consist of a leathery j 



THE CAEOB TREK, CKRATOXIA SILTQITA, L. 

(On the left side is a hedge of Indian Fig, the plant on which 
the Cochineal grows.) 

case, enclosing a sweet' pulpy substance, in which 
the seeds are embedded. This pulp is edible and 
nutritious, and often eaten by the poorer people. 
The pods are ground and boiled, in order to extract 
the saccharine substance, which has the coloui and 
consistence of treacle, and is used as food. The 
name St, JoJirCs Bread, applied to these pods, is 
from a tradition that they were the locusts which 
that prophet ate in the wilderness (Mt S’*, Mk 1®). 
But this tradition is contrary to the text of the 
Gospels. There are also no carob trees in the 
wilderness. There can be no doubt as to the po'ssi- 
bility of the prodigal son eating the pods (Lk 15^®). 

G. E. Post. 

HUZZAB (3>*n). — A word of uncertain meaning, 
which occurs only in Nali 2^. It may be taken 
either as a verb or a noun. Gesenius adopts the 
former of these alternatives, connects the word 
with the preceding verse, and translates, ‘the 
palace is dissolved and made to flow dowm’ (2?n 
being Hoph. of unused in Qal=^oia). Others 
make it Hoph. of nsj and tr. ‘ it is decreed ’ (RVm). 
Far better suited to the context is the interpreta- 
tion followed in the text of both AV and RV, 
which finds in H. a reference to the Assyr. queen. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Mas- 
soretic vocalization of the word is correct. Both 
Luther and Wellhausen content themselves mth 
the simple rendering ‘ die Konigin ’ ; Kautzsch 
leaves the clause untranslated, holding that the 
text is corrupt, and that 2sn lepresents a noun 
zeitA the article, which is intended to be a designa- 
tion of the queen of Assyria. Wellhausen [Klein, 
Prophet, 32, 158) suggests that Assyriology may 
yet clear up the question. The LXX bw6<rTc.(n^ 
gives us no help (cf. Nowack and A. B. Davidson, 
ad loc., also the latter and CheyneinA^iJi^os. Times, 
vii. 568, vML 48). J. A. Selbie. 

HYACINTH.— See Jacinth. 

HY.ffiNA (izny [proh. textual error ioT^yizdhhda', 
fJatP'a]. Zdhhua is almost identical with the Arab. 
dab' [pi. dubii\ which signifies a hycena ). — This 
animal is quite common in all Syria and Palestine. 
Its den is often in a rock-hewn tomb or a cave. It 
freq. exhumes the bodies of the dead, and devours 
them. It breaks or gnaws the hones of its Iddeoua 
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meal to extract the marrow. It will, when pressed 
by 1 lunger, attack large animals, and even men. 
The passage in which ztihhiia occurs (Jer 12^) is a 
part of a series of images illustrating tlie state of 
God’s heritage. If it he rendeied ‘ mine heritage 
is to me the ravenous hyecna (although n in s'i’n is 
generally taken as interrogative) ; birds of prey 
are against her round about ; go ye, assemble all 
the beasts of the field, bring them to devour,’ the 
picture is that of a collection of the hyjena, jackals, 
foxes, vultures, ravens, and crows around a carcase. 
The meaning then woudd be that the chosen people 
have become ravenous beasts and birds, which are 
assembled to devour the prey they liave slain. 
But even if n he taken as the article, it is difficult 
to regard i’uy as other than predicate. Another 
objection to translating o’rn the ravenous 

hycBna^ is that u'2 is always in OT employed for 
birds of prey (Gn 15^^ Job 28^, Is IS® 46^^ Ezk 39‘*). 
But it 'tnay mean a ravenous beast as well as bird, 
the root signifying ‘ one that rushes ’ on its prey (cf. 
Arab, saba'a^ to ravin). If we tr. tlie first beast 
and the second bird, we have a play on language 
conformable to Oriental taste. The tr^ ‘ speckled 
bird’ (AV, RY and the majority of modern com- 
mentators) is derived from the root yns ‘ dye ’ (cf. Jg 
gAi « dyed stuff’). Siegfried-Stade {s, sa:^) suggest 
llie emendation ‘ tora by the iiyiena.’ 

The expression ‘Valley of 2eboim’ (IS 13^®} 
means Valley of Eycenas, G, E. Post. 

HYDASPES fT5dc77n7s). — The name of a river 
mentioned along w ith the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(Jth 1®), and in such a context as to imply that it 
must be sought for on the Babylono - Median 
frontier. Probably, however, there is a confusion 
with the Hydaspes in N.W. India, a circumstance 
which, considering the unhistorical character of 
the Bk. of Judith, is not to be wondered at. 
Hydaspes (for Vitasta) is an assimilation to the 
Eiaiiian personal name Hudhdspa, ‘possessing well- 
equipped horses’ (Diod. Ii. vi. 1 ; Heliodor. 106, 
17 ; Pseudo - Callisth. Ii. x. 2 ; Horace, Sat. II. 
viii. 14). Of course no river could possibly be called 
by such a name, and it is simply a mistake of 
iitrabo or his authorities when the Vitasta (the 
modem B^hat or Jalam) appears in his pages as the 
Hydaspes. P. HoMHEL. 

HYMENffiUS ('Tytii^aios). — false teacher of the 
time of St. Paul. His name occurs twice in the 
Epp. to Timothy, but there only in the NT. On 
the first occasion he is mentioned along with 
Alexander (see Alexaitoer, No. 4) as having 
‘made shipwreck concerning the faith,’ and in 
consequence both have been ‘ delivered unto Satan, 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme’ (1 Ti 
1 19. Qjj second occasion he and Pliiletus 
(wliich see) are characterized as ‘ men who concern- 
ing the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already, and overthroAV the faith of 
some ’ (2 Ti 2^'' • ^®). Mosheim, indeed, and otiers 
have held that two different persona must be 
referred to, on account of the milder terms of con- 
demnation used in the second passage. But these 
pise naturally from the fact that in the first case 
it is the man’s diseased moral state which is in 
view, a state requiring for its amendment the 
severest personal treatment ; wliile in the second 
tlie apostle is thinking rather of the doctrinal 
error into which H, had fallen. 

This error is described generally as ‘ saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and in the absence 
of further particulars it is impossible to determine 
the full extent of the heresy. But it seems most 

E robable that H. had yielded to what we know to 
ave been a very prevalent Gnostic tendency, 
springiag from an undue contempt for the body, 


namely, denying the resurrection in its literal 
sense, and attaching to the word only a spiritual 
meaning. Everything in Scripture, according to 
this view, that referred to a future state of being, 
in so far as it involved a bodily resurrection, was 
explained or allegorized away, and stress was laid 
only on the resuixection of the soul from sin, 
regarding which it could he said that it was ‘ past 
already.’ The deadly danger of this error is shown 
by the apostle’s description of it as ‘ a gangrene,' 
which, if not at once destroyed, would spread and 
corrupt the whole community ; and in support of 
this prediction, and as helping further to define 
the erroneous character of H.’s teaching, com- 
mentators generally adduce from the Bathers such 
passages as Iremeus, Hxr. ii. xxxi. 2, where certain 
heretics are described as holding ‘ that the resur- 
rection from the dead is simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaim,’ and Ter- 
tullian, de Besurr. 19, where we read of some ‘ who 
distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, alleging that even death itself must be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense. . . . Wherefore that also 
must be held to be the resurrection, when a man is 
reanimated by access to the truth, and having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being 
endowed with new life by God, has burst forth 
from the sepulchre of the old man.’ 

With regard to the sentence of condemnation 
passed upon H., considerable difference of opinion 
has prevailed. By the ‘delivering unto^ Satan,’ 
or more literally * the Satan ’ {rep ^aravq), ‘ the 
Evil One in his most distinct personality ’ (Ellicott, 
in loc.), some have understood simply excommuni- 
cation from the Church. Butin the parallel passage 
1 Co 5®, * delivering unto Satan ’ seems to be dis- 
tinguished from excommunication in itself, which 
is denoted by ‘taking away’ or ‘putting away 
from among you’ (cf. v.® with vv.^*^^). Others in 
consequence refer the words rather to the infliction 
of some bodOy loss or suffering, such as we find, for 
example, in the case of Job. But this does not 
meet the full and authoritative nature of the 
apostle’s language, ‘Whom I delivered (TrapeSw/ca) 
unto Satan.’ It is best, therefore (with Meyer, 
Ellicott, and others), to combine both interpreta- 
tions, and to understand by the expression the 
highest form of excommunication, by which the 
condemned person was not only cut off from all 
Christian privileges, but subjected besides to some 
bodily disease or death. It was a sentence appar- 
ently which on account of its awful nature was not 
pronounced by the Church, but only by an apostle 
(cf. the somewhat analogous cases of Ananias and 
Sapphira Ac 5, and Elymas Ac 13^^), though in 
certain circumstances the apostle could empow’er 
others to pass sentence for him (1 Co 5^*"^). It is 
further of importance to observe that both here 
and in 1 Co 5® the remedial intention of the punish- 
ment is emphasized. In the latter case the flesh is 
destroyed, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’; while H. and his com- 

anion were delivered to Satan, not for their final 

estruction, hut that ‘ they might be taught (yacSeu- 
OCoinv in NT sense of teaching by disciplining or 
chastening) not to blaspheme.’ [See further 
Church, vol. i. p. 432 ; Curse, p. 534^^ ; and in 
addition to the commentators, cf. Suicer, Thesaun 
iL p. 940, and Bingham, Antiq , XVI. ii. 15]. 

G, Milligan. 

HYMN IN NT (for OT see Poetry and Song).— 
The use of hymns among Christians w’as common 
from the first existence of the Church, both in 
public worship and in private life (1 Co 14^®* 
Eph Col Ja 5^, Ac 16'^), such hymns being 
treated not only as the natural expression of reli- 
gious emotion, hut also as a method of instruction 
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[8t8d(TK0VT€S Kai vovd€TouPT€s eavToijs ^aX/molSf Col Lc.), 
The fullest description of them is the triple division 
Into \l/oX}ioL^ V/J.POL, ip8aL Trvev/jLaTLKai (Eph-Col). Of 
these i//aX/u 6 y is properly ‘ a song M’lth iiiiisical 
accompaniment,’ and doubtless incluiies the OT 
Psalms : ijfivos, a song in praise of God or of 
‘famous men’ (cf. Sir 44'^ var^pbjv such as 

that in Ac 4^’“^ • (p8^ irvevjj.aTLK'ri, any song on a 
spiritual theme, such perhaps as Epli 5 K But 
the distinction is not technical, and cannot be 
pressed rigidly, for is used of the Psalms of 
David (Ps 71-^ Jos. Ant. VII. xii. 3), and both vixvo^ 
and tpBn occur frequently in the titles of those 
Psalms [see Trench, NT Syn. s.v. ; Ltft. on Col 

Such Christian hymns would naturally be either 
direct importations fiom the services of the Jewish 
Temple and Sjmagogue, or the fresh utterances of 
Chn.^tian inspiration influenced in form by these 
Jewish models (cf. He 2 ^-; Philo, in Place. 14, de 
Vit. Cent. §§ 3. 10. 11 ; Driver, LOT^ pp. 359-367 ; 
Edersheim, The Temple, its ministry and services, 
pp. 56, 143). A reference to a purely Je^\dsb hymn 
IS found in IMt 26^*^, probably the latter half of the 
Ilallel, Pss 115-118, used in the paschal services; 
but an entirely diflerent hymn, professedly Chris- 
tian, yet of a strong Gnostic tinge, and un- 
doubtedly spurious, will be found attributed to 
our Lord on this occasion in the Acta Johannis, 
c. 11 {Texts and Studies, v. 1 ), and fragments of 
it are discussed by Aug. Ep. iv. 237, §§ 4-8. 

The fresh utterances of Cliristian inspiration 
often fell into an exalted and poetic form of ex- 
pression which make it diflicult to draw the line 
l>etween prose and poetry. Thus the enthusiastic 
acclamation of the crowd (Mt 2P=Mk IP, Lk 
11)*^^'*), the thanksgiving of the Church on the 
release of the apostles (Ac 4-^"^^), the hjmm of the 
love of man (1 Co 13) and of the love of God (Ko 
(^. 11 - 3 :))^ the praise of God’s blessings in Ei)h 
with the tliple refrain eh iTcavov ryjs Sa^rjs ahrou 
(®* ^**) ; even the Lord’s Prayer itself, in the more 

elaborate form given by Mt 6 ^'^^ * with its invoca- 
tion, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden expressed after the third but 
implied with all, and its second triplet of double 
clauses variously antithetical in foim and sense’ 
(see WH, ii, pp. 319, 320), — all these have a quasi- 
rhythmical structure which only Just falls short of 
the level of poetic hymn. 

In other passages we have probably fragments 
from hymns already in use in the Church, e.g. 
Eph (perhaps a baptismal hymn addressed to 
the neAv convert), 1 Ti 3^^ which should be arranged 
in two strojihes, each containing three lines ; per- 
haps 1 Co 2 ®, and the half-stereotyped doxologies 
of 1 Ti 2 Ti 4^^ Kev 4«- 5"* IP** 

17 . 18 1210 - 1 : 2 153.4 191 . 2 . a- 8 ^ Einally, the most elabor- 
ate structure is to be found in the Evangelical 
Canticles given by St. Luke, viz.: — 

(a) The Magnifcat, based very largely 

upon the language of the OT, especially of tlie 
Song of Hannah (I S 2 i'^®), and falling naturally 
into four strophes (i.) (ii.) (iii.) (iv.) 

(Plummer, ad loc.). 

{h) The BenedicUiSy modelled upon the 

language of the OT prophets and upon the eighteen 
Benedictions used in the Temple service. This 
falls into two halves first half con- 

taining three strophes ( 68 - 09 . 70 - 72 . 73 - 75 ^^ a^nd the 
second only two (Plummer, ad loc. ; 

Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 158). 

(c) 2 ^^^. The Gloria in Exeelsis. In this the 
clauses are carefully balanced, whether arranged 
in a double or triple form. It "was early used in 
tlie Cliurch as a morning hymn {Apost. CoTist. 
vii. 47), and is found in a collection of liymns at 
the end of the Psalter in Codex Alex, of the LXX. 
It was also incorx^orated in the Latin Liturgies; 


but from very early times it existed in a double 
form ; for while the morning hymn seems always 
to hav^e read evdoKia, the text of St. Luke and the 
translation of the Latin Liturgies support eudoKlas 
(Plummer, ad loc.; WH, ii. App. 52-56). 

{d) 2-^'^-. The Nunc Dimitt IS i falling into three 
strophes ^ and early {Apost. Const, vii. 48) 

used as an evening hymn (Plummer, ad loc.). 

Por the later development of Christian hymns 
see Pliny, Ep. 97 ; Ignat. Eph. 4, Rom. 2 ; Martyr. 
[Ant. Act.) 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 13; Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 30; Duchesne, Origines du CuUe 
Chretien, iv. § 3 ; Kayser, Beitrage zur dltcsten 
Kirchen-hymnen ; Christ und Paranikas, Antho- 
Logia Groeca Carminum Christianorum ; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus ; Julian, Diet, of Hymn- 
ology ; art. Hymn in EncycL. Brit. ; and art. 
VeAse-Whiters in Smith, Diet. Chr. Biog. 

\y. Lock. 

HYPOCRITE. — The vvoKpirris is primarily ‘ one 
who answers,’ vTOKpiverac ; and hence (1) ‘an inter- 
preter,’ and (2) ‘an actor.’ This is the commonest 
meaning in classical Greek (Aristoph. Plat. Xen. 
etc.). The use of the word for ‘a pretender,’ 
•hypocrite,’ is not classical. On the other hand, 
the word is never found in biblical Gr. of an actor 
on the stage. It means either ‘one who acts a 
false part in life,’ i.e. one who pretends to be pious 
when he is not, or (even worse than this) ‘ one 
who is utterly bad,’ whether be acts a part or not. 
In Job it is twice used in the general sense of 
‘ imjnous ’ ; ^acriXe^cav dyffpcjirov ijTroKpirnv uirb ouc/co- 
Xtas Xao0(34^); and IfTOKpiral KapBLq. rd^oveav dvpLov 
(SG^*^). In Pr IP and Is 33^^ Aq. Sym. and Tlieod. 
have uTTOAcptrat, where in the LXX w’e have dcrc/Sets. 
The same is true of Aq. and Theod. in Job 15^, 
where in the LXX we have do-e/STj? ; and Aq. has it 
Job 20®, where 7 rapd.v 0 fj. 0 s is the tr. in LXX. In 
AV of OT ‘ hypocrite’ occurs in Job 8^^ 13^® 15^ 17® 
20® 27® 34^ 36^*^, Pr IP, Is 9^" and ‘ hypocritical ’ 
in Ps 35‘®, Is 10® — in all these instances as a nus- 
rendering of 'godless’ or ‘profane,’ the render- 
ing of KY. So also ‘hypocrisy’ in AV of Is 32® is 
correctly rendered by K V ‘ profaneness ’ (']in). 

In NT, although the meaning of ‘pretending 
to he religious and devout’ prevails (Mt 6-*®-^® 
7® 15^ 23^“''‘“, IMk 7®, Lk 6^^ 13^®), yet the more 
general meaning sometimes occurs. In Mt 24®^ 
‘shall cut him asunder and appoint liis portion 
with the impious ’ makes better sense than ‘ with 
the hypocrites ’ ; and here Lk has ‘ with the un- 
faithful,’ perh tCjv dirioTtav (12‘^), instead of juerd 
tQv vTroKpirQv, In Lk 12®® this general meaning is 
perhaps as suitable as the other. Comp. Mk 
12^® with Mt 22^® and Lk 20-^; where Mk has 
itTrbKpKTLv, Mt TTovTjpLav, and Lk Travovpylav, which 
does not prove that the three terms are equivalent, 
hut is some evidence that virbspiais may mean 
‘wickedness’ (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 92). The 
term includes dissimulatio (Gal 2^®) as xveU as 
simulatio ; and concealment of convictions was 
common among opponents of the gospel. 

Hypocrites are compared to ‘ wiited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but full of uncleanness ’ (Mt 
23'^) ; to ‘ the tombs which appear not,’ and which 
defile all who come in contact with them, without 
their being aware of them (Lk 11'^) ; and to leaven 
(Lk 12^). And hypocrisy is cctndemned, not merely 
as a gross form of deceit, but as folly, for it never 
succeeds. Sooner or later the inevitable exposure 
comes, and the hypocrite is unmasked (Lk 12^* ^). 

A. Plummer. 

HYRCANUS, AV HIRCINIJS (‘Tpmi/6s),— The 
son of Tobias, ‘ a man in verjr high place,’ w^ho had 
money deposited at Jems., in the temple treasuiy, 
at the time of the visit of Heliodorus (2 Mac 3^^. 
Jos. speaks of ‘ the sons of Tobias ’ as suppoiters 
of Menelaus {Ant. xn. v, 1) ; also of H. the son of 
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a farmer of the revenue named Josepli, who was 
the son of Tohias and nepiie^v of Onias II. But it 
is doubtful whether we should, with Kawlinson 
[Speaker's Comm,), identify this H. with the person 
mentioned in 2 Mac. 

The name seems to be a local appellative. Its 
use among the Jews is perhaps to be explained 
from the fact that Artaxerxes Ochus transported 
a number of Jews to Hyrcania (cf. Schiirer, HJF 
I. i. 273 f.). li. A. White. 

HYSSOP. — The problem in regard to this plant 
has been^ much complicated by attempting its 
solution lirst in OT. The difficulties will greatly 
lessen if we approach the question first from the NT 
side. The word occurs twice in NT. Once in a 
recital of the ordinances of the first covenant, the 
author of the Ep. to the Heh. summarizes the 
sprinklings of blood and water by means of a wdsp 
of scarlet wool and hyssop (He 9^^J, as these had 
been laid down in various places in the Pentateuch. 
Here it is clear that lie adopts the rendering of 
the LXX (;o-<rct?Toj. The other passage (Jn 19- ’) 
says that ‘ they filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.’ Here 
the evangelist alludes to a plant, known to his 
readers by the name by which he called it. He is 
not quoting a passage from the OT, but recording 
a hew fact. What was this plant ? Here again the 
problem has been complicated by assuming that 
KoXafLos, in the parallel passages (Mt 27^^ Mk lo'*^'), 
is the same as {Jo-o-wttos. In these passages it is 
said that, after filling the sponge with vinegar, 

* they put it on a reed (/caXd/4<y), and gave him to 
drink.’ Now, the meaning of /cdXa/^os is indubitably 
a reed or caiie, not a rod or stick, as some would 
have it. The word has in it no suggestion of 
hyssop, and would not have been so undei stood by 
the leaders of Mt and Mk. It is therefore an nn- 
warrantable assumption that reed and hyssop are 
the same (although it is fair to add that the 
present uTiter has against him, on this point, 
almost all modem commentators, who hold that Mt 
and Mk’s irepcdeU KaXafiyt and Jn’s (fcrcrdiTcp Trepidipres 
are identical in meaning). Admitting their diver- 
sity, the passages are easily harmonized by noting 
that St. John mentions both the articles used to 
mitigate the thirst of our Saviour, but omits tell- 
ing how they ‘ put it to his mouth.’ It is clear 
that this could not have been done by the hand 
alone. Mt and Mk omit the hyssop, but mention 
the reed by which the sponge, vinegar, and hyssop 
were * put to his mouth.’ 

The word ijaauTos appears to have been used by 
the Greeks, with some latitude, for plants of the 
Labiate Family, much as we use the words mar- 
foram, thyme, mint, saye, and hyssop itself. 
Several different genera were doubtless included. 
The genus Fyssoptis is of modem creation, and 
none of the species grow wild in Sinai, PaL, or Syria. 
There are, however, severjil species of marjoram 
which grow wild, and are known under the Arab, 
name sa*tar, which according to high rabbinical 
authority was tlie hyssop. vVe are inclined to 
think that it was from one of these, probably 
Origanum Maru, L., that the hyssop of Jn was 
taken. This plant, the leaves and heads of which 
have a pungent, aroifiatie flavour, has been used 
from remote antiquity as a condiment. Its powder, 
sprinkled over bread, is eaten largely in Bible lands 
at the present day. Like the peppermint, it tastes 
at first hot, hut this is followed by a cooling, re- 
fr^hing feeling, and a flow of saliva which quenches 
tliirst. The addition of this substance to the vinegar 
or sour wine on the sponge would be eminently 
suited to the purpose of moistening and cooling 
the mouth of tlie parched sulferer on the Cross. 

We are now in a position to ask whether the 


plants known to the Arabs as satar suit tlie re- 
quirements of OT hyssop. Hyssop is mentioned 
alone in connexion with the sprinkling of the 
assover (Ex 12-), "and ye shall take a bunch of 
yssop and dip it into the blood that is in the basin, 
and strike the lintel,’ etc.). This species of 
Origanum is eminently adapted for this puj*pose. 
It has straight, slender, leafy stalks, with small 
heads. Several of these stalks grow from one root, 
so that the hand could enclose and break off, at one 
effort, a suitable bunch or wisp for sprinkling. In 
certain of the spi inklings, as in leprosy (Lv 14), 
there w^as added to the bunch some cedar (prob. 
a twig of Junipems Phcenicea, L., or one of its 
congeners), scarlet, and a living bird. " Purge me 
with hyssop ’ (Ps 51') no doubt refers to sucii ceie- 
nionial purification, as the succeeding clause, ‘ w’-ash 
me, and I shall be wiiiter than suoav,' refers to the 
ceremonial w^ashing which follow^ed the cleansing 
of the leper. It is a gratuitous assumption here to 
attribute to tlie hyssop medicinal virtues of a deter- 
gent sort. It was not used internally, but for 
sprinkling. A siniQar bunch, with the cxcejition 
of the bird, was throwm into the fire wiiich con- 
sumed the red heifer (Nu 19®). 

This species suits well ‘ the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall’ (1 K 4P). It 'growls in olefts of 
rocks, in chinks of old wxalls, and on the terrace 
avails throughout the land. Thus it will be seen 
that it suits perfectly all the re(iuirements of OT 
as well as of NT. Thymhra spicata, L., has been 
suggested, but it is a plant not found in the 
desert or the interior. 

Royle proposed as the equivalent of 3 ‘.tn ^zOhh, 
the Heh. original of tVo-wros, the caper, Capparis 
spinosa, L. His argument W'as based on the 
supposed etymol. resemblance between aux and 
Arabic ^asaf, one of the two Arab, names for the 
caper. It is fatal to this theory, how^ever, that 
it does not explain the passage in Jn. It is im- 
probable that St. John w^ould have wwitten iia-a-ojirros 
if he liad meant KdTTTapts, the well-known Gr. 
name of the caper. Tiiese Avords are never inter- 
changeable. Nor could St. John have been biassed, 
as the wTiter of He 9^^, by a LXX rendering, for, 
as .above pointed out, he was narrating, not 
quoting. In order to strengthen liis etymol. 
theoiy’, Royle assumes that fjo-acjiros and KdXajmos 
Avere tlie same, and shoAvs hoAV a stick, 3 or 4 ft, 
long, could he obtained from the caper, suitable 
for the purpose for which the reed Avas used. But, 
even if it were possible phUologically to apply the 
term KdXapos to a rod from the caper, any one 
familiar Avith the mode of its groAvtli Avould be 
likely to reject this plant. The branches of the 
caper are slender, straggling, and usually beset 
Avitli hooked prickles. They are eminently un- 
suitable for the purpose described. On the other 
hand, the reed, a general term for the straight, stitt* 
hollow stems of the larger grasses, as Arundo 
Donax, L., and Saccharum Mgyptiacum, L., Avould 
precisely suit the nari’ative, and Avas doubtless then 
as now used to tie things to, in order to hand them 
up. A further objection to Eoyle’s theory is, that 
the caper would have been Avholly unsuitable to 
make a bunch. Its branches are straggling, prick! y , 
Twli-me-tanqere, Avith large, still* leaves and flow^ers 
3 in, broai. It is impossible for us to think 
that such an intractable |ilant should have been 
selected for sprinkling. Finally, the etymology is 
weak, even for the OT ^tzbhh, Avhich is composed of 
the radicals aleph, zayxn, and heth, Avliile 'asaf is 
composed of alij, sod, and fi. For the passage in 
John it has been shoAAm above that the etymol. 
argument not only fails to confirm the claims of 
the caper, but is wholly fatal to them. The Arabic 
ziifa is etymol. much nearer to ^izdhh, and ziifa 
is doubtless the same as ^aTar. G. E. Post. - 
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I AM.— -See under God, vol. ii. p. 199^ 

lABlNUS (A 'Idoti/os, 13 AV Adinus), 1 Es O'*®, 
—One of the Levites avIio taught the people the 
law of tlie Lord after the return under Ezra. The 
name corresponds to dainin in Neli 8^ (om. LXX), 
\Yho with the other persons there mentioned is dis- 
tinguished from the Levites, 

IBHAR ‘ [God] chooses ’ ; 2 S 5^^ B ’E^Sedp, 
A ; 1 Cli 3^ 14 \ D Badpj A ’le/Sadp ; tTebahftr, 
Jebaar), one of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem : 
liis name occurs in all thiee lists immediately 
after that of Solomon and before that of Elishua. 
According to 1 Ch 3*^ he was the son of a wife and 
not of a concubine ; otherwise he isunknouui alike 
to history and to tiaditioii. It is noteworthy that 
in the Peshitta to 2 S 5^^ his name is gi\en as 

p p x 

{Jucliabar), a form which occurs else- 
where as the equivalent of Jochebed (Ex 6^®, Nu 
26'^^ “'t?''') Icliabod (IS 4^^ ma;) ’x) : in 1 Ch 

0 7 

the form given ( ) agrees with that of the 

MT. J. F. Stenning. 

IBLEAM (d:/^ 3:). — A town belonging to West 
Manasseh, Jos 17*^ (JE ; wanting in the LXX, see 
Budde, Eicht. u. Sam. 13 f.), Jg 1^, It is men- 
tioned also in 2 K 9-^ in connexion with the death 
of king Ahaziah, who fled by the way of Beth- 
haggan (En-gannim [?] ; ‘the garden house ’AV, 
11 v), and ‘the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam.’ 
The biblical data seem to be well satished by the 
modern ruin BeVame, some 13 miles E. of N. of 
Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. Conder 
(SWF ii. p. 98) prefers Yebla, N.W. of Beisan, 
while Wilson and others favour Jelame^ 3i miles 
S. by W. from Zer'in (Jezreel). 

In 2 IC 15^® (AV, 11 V ‘before the people’) 
should certainly be emended to (‘ in Ibleani’ ; 

so Siegfried-Stade, Oxf. Heb. Lex. etc., following 
Luc. iv TejSXadyu). Gath-rimmon (wh. see) of Jos 
21^ is a scribal error for Ibleam. It is the same 
place which is called in 1 Cii 6^ [Eng.'^j Bileam 
(wh. see). 

LiTBRATiTiE. — Dillm. on Jos ; Jloore on Jg 127 ; Eaedeker- 
Socin, Pa^.3 228; Schultz, ZDMG iu. 49; SWP ii. 47 f., 51 f.; 
Guerin, Samarie, i. 339 flf. J, A. SeLBIE. 

IBNEIAH (n:3n: ‘ J" build eth up ’). — ^A Benjamite, 
1 Cli 9®. Bee Genealogy. 

JBNIJAH (n;n:).— A B^jamite, 1 Ch 9®. See 
Genealogy. 

IBRI {'"iiy). — ^A Merarite Levite, 1 Ch 24^. See 
Genealogy. 

IBSAM (Gy'?', AV Jibsam). — A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Cli 7^. Bee Genealogy. 

IBZAN (i^Gx, meaning doubtful, cf. a town 
in Issachar, Jos 19-®, 'A^co-adv), one of the Minor 
Ju«lges, following Jephtliah, Jg 12®'*^. He came 
from Bethlehem, probably the Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Jos 19*®), 7 miles X.W. of Nazareth. 
He lia/l 30 sons and 30 daughters, an evidence 
of his social imi)ortance, and arranged their mar- 
riages. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Nothing is said of Ibzan’s ex- 
ploits, and his name does not occur elsewhere ; 


but, on the analogy of other Minor Judges, Tola, 
Jair, and Elon, we may suj>pose that he repre- 
sents a clan, with numerous branches and alliances. 
See Moore, Judf/es, p. 271 n. According to Jewish 
tradition, Ibzan was the same as Boaz (Talm. B. 
Baba Batkj'a, 91a and comment.; Babhi, Com- 
menL on Jg 12®*-)* G. A. Cooke. 

IGHABOD (iiG;5 'x ; B ob&l ; A obaX 

; Ichabod), son of Pliinehas and grandson 
of Eli. His mother died in giving him birth, 
overwhelmed by grief at the news of the sudden 
death of her husband and her father-in-law. The 
name is usually explained as ‘inglorious’ (from 
'x, the ordinary negative in Etliiopic and Piice- 
nician [cf. Job 22®“j, and idg ‘ glory'), in accord- 
ance with the meaning suggested by 1 B 4-^ (‘The 
glory is departed from Israel ’ ; B omits). Possibly, 
Ithamar (iGn'x) and the Zidonian Jezebel 
1 K 16®^ etc.) are words of the same formation, cf. 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, p. 246 n. The rendering 
of the LXX points to a different interpretation 
('X being treated as=n.\‘; in 1 S 14® 'LXX has 

J* F. StENNING. 

ICONIIJM CJicoviov), an ancient city near the 
borders of Lyeaonia and Phrygia, still retains its 
ancient name in the form Konia, and is at present 
the terminus of a railway that extends from the 
Bosphorus southwards. Its situation, amid lux- 
uriant orchards at the western edge of the vast 
plains of central Asia Minor, level and uncultivated, 
watered by a stream wliicli issues from tlie hilly 
region on the west, and loses itself in the plain 
after making this part of it a garden, is strikingly 
like that of Damascus (though hardly equal to it 
in beauty) ; and this has made the city always a 
centre of life and the most important in the dis- 
trict. It is commonly described by the ancient 
writers as a city of Lyeaonia, e.g. Cicero, Fain. 
XV. iv. 2 ; cf. III. V. 4, vi. 6, XV. iii. 1 ; Att. V. 
XX. 2 ; Strabo, p. 56S ; Pliny, NH v. 25 (95) ; 
Btephanus Byzant. s.v., and many others. It is 
not consistent with its Lycaonian character that 
Ac 14® represents Paul and Barnabas as fleeing 
from Iconiuin into Lyeaonia ; but the discrepancy 
is one of those unstudied touches which prove the 
originality and accuracy of the narrative. The 
author conceives that, in traversing the 18 miles 
separating Iconium from Lystra, the apostles 
crossed the frontier and entered Lyeaonia. Now, 
Xenophon {Anab. I. ii. 19) describes Iconium as 
the easternmost city of Phrygia ; and immediately 
on leaving it, he entered Lyeaonia. The evidence 
of other visitors or natives proves that the Iconians 
always considered themselves to be by race Pliry- 
gians and not Lycaonians. Stephanas quotes a 
legend about a king Annakos of Iconiuin, on whose 
death followed the Deluge, which destroyed the 
whole population; and his subjects are called 
Phrygians in the legend. Pliny, Nil v. 41 (145), 
gives a list of famous Phrygian cities, and among 
them is Conium: the list contains several which 
had disappeared in Pliny’s time, and is doubtless 
taken from some older Greek WTiter. In A.D. 
163, at the trial of Justin Martyr, one of his 
associates named Hierax described himself as a 
slave from Iconmni of Phrygia. Firmilian, bishop 
of Cmsareia Capp., who attended tlie council of 
Iconium, describes it as a city of Plirjrgia (Cyprian, 
Epist. 75, 7). Iconium does not on its coin boast 
itself as a member of the Koinon Lyeaonice, which 
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was foimed soon after A.D. 137. Though claiming 
Phiygiaa stock, Iconium (like most cities of Asia 
Mitior) loved to connect itself with Greek legend, 
deriving its name from the image (elfcd'y) of Medusa, 
brought there by Perseus (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per, 
856), or from the clay images of men made by 
Pioiiietheus there after the Flood to replace the 
di owned people (Stepli. Byz.). 

Iconium, as a rule, shared the fate of Lycaonia 
(wh. see). Kuled by the Seleucid kings of Syria 
in the 3rd cent., it was assigned to the Perga- 
menian kings in B.C. 190, but was never actually 
made part of their kingdom, and probably passed 
soon after under the power of the (jalatse, forming 
part of the Tetrarchy Proseilemmene, which was 
transferred fiom Lycaonia to Galatia (Pliny, NH 
25 (95) ; Ptolemy, V. iv. 10), probably about 164 
{ktudia Bibliea, iv. p. 46 ff. ; see Galatia, p. 87). 
Then, along with Galatia,* * * § it probably passed to 
the Pontic kings not later than B.C. 129 j hut it 
was set free dining the Mithridatic wars. Its lot 
is uncertain, until in B.C. 39 Antony gave it to 
Polemon along with Cilicia Tracheia.t In 36 
Antony transferred it to Amyntas, who was at the 
same time made king of Galatia. At liis death, in 
B.C. 25, it was incoiporated in the Koman empire 
as part of the Province Galatia. Under Claudius 
it was honoured with the name Claudiconium 
(probably in compensation for the bestowal of the 
name Claudiodevbe on the frontier city Derbe). 
Under Hadrian it was constituted a Homan colony 
with the title Colonia A eliaHadriana Icon iensiupi.t 
It seems to have remained during the 2nd and ‘3rd 
cents, part of the Province Galatia (Ptol. v. 4. 12), § 
whereas Lycaonia was made part of the triple 
Province Cilicia- Isauria-Lycaonia, probably in 137. 
About 295 Diocletian constituted southern Galatia 
with parts of the surrounding country into a new 
Province Pisidia, of which the capital was Antioch, 
and Iconium the second metropolis (/terd tt)v fieyia-TTiv 
71 TTpdynj, Basil, Epist. 8 (137 Mi.)), while eastern 
Lycaonia was perhaps still united witli Isauria Pro- 
vincia ; hence Ammianus describes Iconium as a 
city of Pisidia (xiv.^ 2). But about A.D. 372 it 
became tbe metropolis of a new Provincia Lycaonia, 
extending from the shores of Karalis and Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Shelier Lakes) to the western 
end of Ak-Gol near Cybistra. This arrangement 
lasted till the end of the Byzantine Provincial 
system, and found in all Notitim Eplscopatuum. 

Iconium, like mo.st of Asia IMinor, was several 
times overrun by the Saracens, but its fate is 
hardly alluded to by historians. It shared in the 
recovered prosperity of the reviving Byzantine 
empire, till it was overrun by the Seljuk Turks in 
1070, and passed by treaty into their hands, prob- 
ably in 1072. Though John and Manuel Comnenus 
approached Iconium more than once (Nicet. Chon. 

p. 42, 72; Cinnani. p. 42), and Frederick Bar- 

arossa occupied it in 1 190, it remained a Turkish 
city permanent!}^ (the Christian population being 
permitted to reside in the large Village Tsille, 6 
miles N.). Konia was the capital of the Seljuk 
empire, and is still capital of a vilayet. 

Being an important commercial city situated on 
one of the great routes between Cilicia and the 

* Van Gelder, de Gallu in Gr. p. 277. 

+ Appian, £.0. v. 75 ; Strab. p. 568. Beings thus summed up 
with Cilicia, it is occadonally mentioned as a Oilician city, 
Pliny, Nil 22 (93), Jerome, Lib. JVom. hoc, ex Actie^ vol. iii. p. 
1302 ; there is no reason to infer that a distinct Cilician Iconium 
ever existed. 

t Some writers erroneously regard the bestowal of the title 
Claudiconium as implying that it waa made a colony by Claudius. 

§ Ptolemy does not here mention Iconium (which, in v. vi. 16, 
he jiuts in Cappadocia by a pure blunder) ; but be gives Ly^ra, 
Antioch, and Apollonia in Galatia, and d jfdrUori Iconium must 
have been in that province. Firmilian, La^ mentions Gidatia and 
(the triple Province) Cilicia as most closely connected wi^ 
iconium. 


west, Iconium was naturally a centre for Je\\dsh 
settlers, Ac 14^ ; but the only memorials of the 
colony are CIG 9270, and perliaps 39956, 3998, 
40016 (Jeuish-Christian?). Lystra is only 18 miles 
S.S.W. from Iconium, and hence the character of 
an inhabitant of Lystra was naturally well known 
among the Iconians (Ac 16-), for Lystra, though in 
the same district as Derbe (Ac 14*^ 16Uj was actually 
much closer to Iconium. 

Christianity was introduced into Iconium by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas on their first misbionary 
journey (Ac and the city was visited on the 

second journey (IB-^^^*). St. Paul’s sniierings and 
difficulties there are mentioned 1 Ti The 

interesting legend of St. Thekla is connected with 
these visits: the legend as we have it was composed 
by a presbyter of Asia about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., but contains some details that go back to 
the 1st cent. ; and it probably rests on a historical 
basis. It rightly traces St. Paul’s journey from 
Pisidian Antioch along the ‘Royal Road’ {i.e. 
Imperial Highway) that connected Antioch the 
military centre with tlie gainison city Lystra, 
relating how on the way (probably not far from 
Selki-Serai) he was induced by Onesipliorus to 
diverge from that road and go across the liill- 
country to Iconium. It tells that queen Try- 
pliaina (of Pontus) had estates somewhere in this 
neighbourliood ; and this may well be true, as 
she was granddaughter of Polemon, who formerly 
possessed Iconium : it rightly makes her a relative 
of the Roman emperor (Claudius). On this legend 
see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. p. 424 ffi ; Zahn, 
GGAj 1877, p. 1307 tf. ; Ramsay, Church in Rom, 
Emp. pp. 31 f. 380 fi*. (with many other authorities 
there quoted). 

According to the North-Galatian theory, nothing 
else is recorded in NT about Iconium. On the 
South-Galatian view, soon after St. Paul’s second 
journey, it was visited by JeAvish emissaiies 
(coming doubtless from Jerusalem), who persuaded 
the Iconians that St. Paul was not a real apostle 
of God, but the mere messenger of the superior 
apostles, and that the keeping of the whole Jewish 
law Avas incumbent on all zealous Christians (urging 
that St. Paul by circumcising Timothy had prac- 
tically become a preacher ot circumcision, Gal 5^U- 
St. Paul, learning this defection, wi’ote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, probably from Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 18" ; or, according to Zahn and Rendall, from 
Corinth), and soon aftersvards visited Iconium 
again on his Ai^ay to Ephesus, The Iconian church 
Avas evidently thoronglily reconciled to the Pauline 
teaching, reiliained in communication Avitli St. Paul 
during liis stay at Ephesus (1 Co 16U, and joined 
in the contribution Avhicli he organized among all 
his churches for the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. St. Peter’s first Epistle was addressed 
to it among others. 

According to legend, Sosipater (Ro 16-^ ; Sopater 
of Beroea, Ac 2CH) Avas first bishop of Iconium ; 
Terentius or Tertius (Ro 16--) succeeded liiin. 
Cornutus or Coronatus, a martyr bishop (12 Sept. 
suh Perennio preside), is perhaps historical. 
Celsus, bishop earlier than c. 260, is mentioned 
by Eusebius {HE \d. 19) as permitting a qualified 
layman Paulinas to do church work. Nikomas, 
bishop about A.D. 264 and 269, is also mentioned 
bv Euseb. (vii, 28). A council was lield in Iconium 
about 232 (Cjrprian, Epist. 75, 7). Numerous 
Christian inscriptions are found in the country 
round Iconium, some of Avhich are probably of the 
3rd cent., showing that Christianity spread com* 
paxatively early round the city as centre (seft 
Galatia, p. 88). A monastery rwv VaXarCiv in 
the neighbourhood of Iconium is mentioned by 
Gregorius Magn. {Dkd. iv. 38, p. 441). St. 
Chariton, a native of Iconium, is said to have been 
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arrested under Aurelian and released, and afterwards 
to have founded several monasteries in Palestine. 

W. M. Kamsay. 

IDALAH (n7NT), — A to’ivn of Zebulun, named 
between JShimron and Bethlehem (Jos 19^®). The 
site is unceitain. 

IDBASH — One of the sons (acc. to LXX) 

of Etam, 1 Ch 4®. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. JSee Genealogy. 

IDDO. — 1. nx (? ® strength’) Ezr 8^’ ‘The 

chief, at the place Casiphia,’ who provided Ezra 
with Levites and Nethinim. The text implies that 
I. was himself one of the Nethinim, but it is im- 
possible that the head of a Levitical seminary 
should have belonged to the lowest order of 
ministers. Bead, with Ryle, ‘ unto Iddo and his 
brethren (f.e. Levites) and the Nethinim.’ 1 Es 
845. 45 i Loddeus the captain who was in the 
lace of the treasury . . . Loddeus and to his 
rethren and to the treasurers in that place,’ con- 
necting the name Casiphia with ke.se'ph ‘ silver ’ (so 
LXX apyvpit^ roO tSttov). It must have been near 
Baliyjon, and can have no connexion with the 
Caspian Mountains or Caspiae Pylae. 2. (n: ‘be- 
loved’) 1 Ch 27’*^^ son of Zechariah, captain of the 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, perh. =No. 4. 
3. Ezr lO-'^ Kethib KV, n: Kei% RVm Jaddai, 
AV Jadau, 1 Es 9^ Edos) one of those who had 
taken strange wives. 4. 1 K (siiy * timely,’ Ges.) 
father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 5. 
(ny) 1 Ch 6-^ a Gershonite Levite called Adaiah in 
vJK 6. A seer {hozeh) and prophet {nahi) cited by 
the Chronicler as an authority for the reigns of 
{a) Solomon, 2 Ch 9‘-^^ (Kethib ny; Jedai, Ker6 iiy; 
Jedo, LXX’Iw^JX) ‘ the visions of I. the seer concern- 
ing Jeroboam the son of Nebat’; {b) Rehoboam, 

2 CJi 12^^ (ny) ‘ the history of I. the seer after the 
manner of (or, in reckoning the) genealogies’; 
and of (c) Abijah, 2 Ch 13--^ (ny) ‘the midrash 
of the prophet Iddo.’ The lirst passage cited is 
probably the ground of the tradition adopted 
by Jos. {Ant» VIII. viii. 5) and Jerome {Qu, ffeb, 
in 2 Cli 9-® 12^® 15M that the prophet who de- 
nounces Jeroboam in 1 K 13 was named Jadon or 
Jaddo. Jerome also identifies Iddo with Oded. 

7. ny Zee P (xny Zee 1^, Ezr 5^ 6^-^) 1 Es 6^ Addo. 
Grandfather (father acc. to Ezr) of the premhet 
Zechariah ; possibly of the same family as No. 2. 

8. Kny Nell 12‘^’^‘* (in Kethib has t<”}y) one of 
the priestly clans that went up with Zerubbabel. 

N. J. D. White. 

IDOLATRY. — The idolatry of Israel, in ordinary 
usage, is held to include two forms of aberration 
from true religion. The more heinous type was 
the worship of alien or fictitious divinities, best 
described as heathenism (Gotzendienst) ; the less 
heinous was the worshii) of the God of Israel by 
the mediation of images (Bilderdienst). The par- 
ticular problems arising under these two heads 
being dealt with in separate articles (see Asii- 
TORETH, Baal, Calf, Ephod, etc.), the main 
object here must he to indicate the general drift 
and features of the protracted conflict between the 
religious ideals and the popular religious tendencies 
which are mirrored in the OT, 

Idolatry (h^aiXoXotrpvet), which occurs once in AV (1 S 15®^ as 
tr. of D'snc, has no exact Heh. equivalent. There are, how- 
ever, nine or ten Heb. words which AV, and, in the main, RV 
(followin'? LXX) render by ‘idol,’ and which give lively expres- 
sion to the varied sentiments of contempt, loathing, and appre- 
hension excited in the prophetical writers by idolatry. The 
terms are : nothingness (Is 663), objects of terror 

(Jer 5038 ), neutral expression for any divinity (Is 675), 
a cypher (often, esp. in Is), massy blocks (Lv 2630), 

a terror (1 K 1513), or a figure (2 Ch 337), 


camngs, with perhaps a play on sorrow (Hos 4i7), cf. 3 sy nnJ 
a figure (Is 45 i 6 ) Image in AV is used as the equivalent of 
about an equal number of terms, of which the following altera- 
tions in RV may be noted : [prr a sun-image (Lv 2630), rt:y^p a 
pillar, n'snn untranslated. 7C3 Is the graven image (Ex 20^), 
but is sometimes used comprehensively (Is 40 i 0 ). (Elx 34i7) 

and “DJ (Is 4129) denote the molten image. In NT ‘image’ 
translates ^'xaiv and once x,’^pa.xrY,p (He 13 ‘ express [BV ‘ very ’] 
image’). See more fully under Image. The common idol was 
an uncouth figure of clay or wood ; the more pretentious was of 
gold or silver, or at least plated. The process of manufacture 
IS contemptuously described m Is 44iiff-. 

I. Heathenism in Israel. — Not the least iu- 
tereiiting chapter iu the history of this subject is 
that upon which the narrative of Genesis throws 
little if any light, viz. the religion ot the stock 
from whicii the Hebrews sprang. The teaching 
of Genesis is to the eftect that there was a primi- 
tive knowledge of the true God, which was handed 
down through Noah to the line of Shem, of which 
Abraham became the custodian, and wffiich he 
transmitted to his posterity. It is, at the most, 
implied in the story of the Call of Abraham (Gn 
12^), and first stated explicitly in Jos 24^®'-, that 
the patriarchal religion had a background of 
idolatry. For the reconstruction of this primitive 
Semitic heathenism there is some material avail- 
able. It is reasonable to suppose, in the first 
place, that vestiges of the older beliefs and customs 
survived to the later period illuminated by the 
OT. A second source, which has been closely 
examined in the same interest, especially by 
Wellhausen [Shizzen und Vorarheiten, Heft 3) 
and W. R. Smith is the type of heathen- 

ism which prevailed in Arabia before the rise of 
Islam, and which, it is assumed, had not ■widely 
diverged from that of the common ancestor of 
the S^emitic peoples. The examination of this 
evidence has shaken the older view that Semitic 
idolatry began in the worship of the lieavenly 
bodies (so, e.y., Maimonides, De Idololatria^ who 
explains star-w^orship by an intelligible desire to i 
honour w’hat God had honoured, hut traces the 
later phase of image-service to the designs of false 
prophets, cap. i. § 4). The suggestion of Ewald 
{Gesch. IsrA i. p. 380), that a polytheistic system may 
he detected in the genealogies of Gn 4 and 5, where 
the gods and goddesses of an earlier age have 
been degraded to patriarebax rank, has not met 
wuth much favour. By other vvriters, esp. Stade, 
it is held that an important, if not the most im- 
ortant, element in tlie early religious life of the 
emites wa^3 ancestor-worship — sacrifices having . 
been offered at Hebron and Shechem to Abraliam 
and Joseph ere they were offered to Jahweh ; and 
for proof stress is laid on significant features of 
burial and mourning (ef. Is 65^), the long persist- 
ence of the wmrship of a species of household gods 
known asTeraphim, and the specific designation of 
spirits as Elohim (1 S 28^^). The special purpose of 
W. R. Smith’s work in this field, on the other hand, 
was to draw attention to the vestiges of a primitive 
totemism or animal-wmrship both among Arabs 
and Hebrews ; and these be found to linger, in the ] 
cas% of the Hebrews, in the denomination of tribes 
and families after animals, birds, and reptiles ; in 
a vigorous animal-cult, described by Ezekiel as 
flourishing so recently as the eve of the Exile 
(Ezk 8^5) . and in the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts, wffiere the totem of the earlier survived as 
the unclean animal of the later period {Journ. of 
Philology^ ix. 75 ff.). There are, however, reasons 
for regarding both ancestor-worship and animal- 
worship as secondary in the development of the 
religions of nature ; and others are of opinion that 
the evidence rather points to a polydaemonism aa 
the original type of Semitic heathenism. Of thia 
the fundamental conception is that men are in 
contact with a realm of spirits which take to do 
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with their concerns, and to which they can draw 
near in some s^iot or object in which these are 
lioused — as the well, the tree, the sacred stone (so 
Kayser, Theologie dcs AT, p. 21ft’.). Prom poly- 
theism it is distingnibhed by the fact that tlie 
spirits have not yet attained to a clear-cut indivi- 
duality, or to the possession of a mythology, while 
it tends to run down into fetishism tiiiough the 
adoration of the tenement in place of the tenant. 
In one of the most speculative regions of history a 
certain conclusion is, of course, unattainable, but the 
view in question at least harmonizes with what is 
known of the primeval modes of Semitic thought, 
while such an animistic religion formed some sort 
of a pieparation for the introduction of the higher 
faith. In particular, it could oft’er no such opposi- 
tion as a developed polytheism to the claim of one 
God upon the undivided allegiance of a people. 

AYhen Israel emerges into the light of history, it 
has broken, at least in principle, with heathenism. 
In the national memory tlie momentous step was 
connected with Abraham ; and although the date 
of the patriarchal narratives makes them in large 
measure the vehicle of prophetic ideals, there is no 
reason to doubt that Mosaism reposed on and 
appealed to a religious past, in 'svhich tlie light; 
of revelation had dawned. The work of Moses 
was to widen and perpetuate the breach Avith 
heathenism, and this he accomplished through the 
coincidence of the divine deliverance of Israel 'with 
the hour of his prophetic mission. Mosaism, what- 
ever else it may have included, was at least a 
revolt from heathenism, from -which it sought to 
rotect Israel by proliibiting the worship of any 
ivinity save J" its God (Ex 20^), and by bringing 
under His ban immoral acts and iiractices to 
winch the genius of heathenism is at the best in- 
dift’erent. From this standpoint tiiere are two 
notable declensions related in the history of the 
period. The story of the golden calf, though its 
main significance belongs to the sphere of the 
minor idolatry, is also conceived as an apostasy to 
other gods than J" (Ex 32^). Tlie second reported 
lapse is the idolatry with Moab at Peor, where 
Israel succumbed to the fascinations of a Baal-cult 
that consecrated sexual licentiousness (Nu 25). 
These incidents, however, even if historical,— and 
it may be noted that they belong in substance to 
our oldest capital source, — were mere episodes of 
temporary reaction natural to a period of intense 
religious fervour. Tlie Israel which hurled itself 
upon Canaan was the people of J", and saw in the 
gods of the nations real gods indeed, but Ilis and 
their enemies. 

Upon the settlement in Canaan there followed a 
heathen revival. The history of the Book of 
Judges moves through a succession of cycles: the 
people forsake J" and serve the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth ; J" in anger delivers them into the 
hands of the spoiler ; then it repents Him, and He 
raises up judges who save them ; then once more 
they turn back, and deal more corruptly than 
their fathers (Jg 2^^^-). For this relapse various 
causes are jilansibly assigned — intermarriage Vith 
the Canaanite population, association of the Baal- 
cult with the agricultural year, a sense of the pos- 
session of proprietary rights by the old divinities in 
the land of Canaan {Bmend, AT lieligionsgeschichte, 
p. 1>0). But doubtless the strongest enticement lay 
in the character of the Canaanitish 'worship, which, 
in the main resting on a deification of the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, gathered up into religion 
all that is comprehended in laughter and licence. 
And if it had also quite another side, which 
revealed the divinity as cruel, and lusting for 
agony and blood, there was an element in the 
HehreAV nature to which this also ai)pealed. The 
divine remedy for the backsliding -was war. When 


Israel was attacked and spoiled, or when hand 
of the oppressor was heavy upon them, tliey re- 
membered that of old time T' had been their 
deliverer, the religious enthusiasm -welled up 
afresh, and under a leader whom it possessed they 
marched to victory. Such a leader also, without 
doubt, was Saul, although the history lays most 
stress on his later defection from, and his desertion 
by, J". But among those who delivered Israel in 
the name of J" the noblest and the best character 
was that of David, whose piety, even if allied with 
the superstition of divination, and marred by 
sensuality and cruelty, in some respects was the 
model of Christian communion with God ; and the 
final outcome of the experiences of the period of 
the Judges, and esp. of tlie career of David which 
established the monarchy, was to place the sove- 
reignty of J" on as firm a basis as in tlie first flush 
of the wars of conquest. But again with an era 
of peace there came a heathen reaction, beginning 
in the seduction of Solomon to Canaanitish and 
cognate cults through the influence of his wives 
(1 K 11^*^), and extending throughout a great 
portion of the history both of the Northern and 
the Southern Kingdoms. 

In the Northern Kingdom the religious life took 
in the first instance an opposite direction. An- 
tagonism to the heathenish innovations in Jerusa- 
lem may have been a factor in the power behind 
Jeroboam, as the setting up of tlie worship of the 
golden calves in two ancient sanctuaries may have 
been conceived in tlie interests of the ancestral 
religion ; at all events, there is no reason to charge 
Jeroboam and his immediate successors with de- 
liberate apostasy from J". The recrudescence of 
heathenism in the Northern Kingdom is connected 
with Ahab, who built a temple in Samaria to the 
Zidonian Baal (1 K 16^-), and supported a heathen- 
ish priesthood. Hoav far the hostile designs of 
Ahab against the religion of J" extended is^less 
certain. Many modern writers are of opinion that 
Ahab remained loyal to the national God — for 
which the names of his sons, Ahaziah and Jehorani, 
attbrd some evidence, and that the story of the 
persecutions is at least exaggerated (see, e,g,, 
Smend, op, cif, p. 154 ft'). But, while it "is 
true that the OT annals give broad efl’ects and 
neglect fine distinctions, the Elijah traditions 
it impossible to doubt that w^e have to deal 
in the case of Ahab mth a dangerous assault on 
the national religion ; and this impression is con- 
firmed by the observation that the house of Omri 
was shortly afterwards destroyed with all its works 
in the name of the God of Israel (2 K 10). At all 
events, the intrusion of the alien cult received an 
effectual check. The annalist grants that the 
successors of Jehu stopped short in the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, however persistently 
the heathen leaven may have continued to work in 
the local sanctuaries. 

The main sources for our knowledge of heathenism in this 
period are the -wTitings of the 8th cent, prophets. Their testi- 
mony is, however, somewhat obscure, ovmig to the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the degraded worship of J" and the rites 
of heathenism proper. It appears that J" could be worshipped 
in name while the conception formed of Him was no higher or 
purer than that of the heathen. ‘ God has so utterly abolished 
the idols with whom Satan contested with Him the allegiance of 
His people that we have no certain knowledge what they were * 
(Pusey on Am 526 ). The final commentary on the history of the 
Northern Kingdom mentions as the chief fonns star- worship, 
Baal-worship, accompanied by the most cruel rites, and magic 
(2 K 17). By the Baal-cult we have doubtless to understand the 
wordiip, not of a simple mighty rival of J", but of a multitude of 
local divinities characterize by alternating moods of prodigality 
and ferocity. According to Amos, the worship of the Baalim 
(?, see Driver, ad loo,) was one of the four great sins of Israel, 
aggravated by its association with inhumanity, fornication, and 
drunkenn^ (27- 8). As the places of worship, are mentioned hills 
and mountains and groves (pamm). The central object was the 
altar, with which were associated the sacred pillar and post- 
doubtless conceived as ‘houses of God.' The rites included the 





offering: of incense (1 K 118) and of sacrifices, in times of crisis I 
human sacrifices (2 K 1717). In expostulating; with his oountry- 
inen, Hosea pleads that J" was from of old the God of Israel who 
contened on them great benefits (111 -i), and from whose hand 
they recei%’e their present blessings (28); while the Baalim ai'e 
mere creations of their own, who, as proved by experience, 
are pow^erless to protect them (13i). 

In the Southern Kingdom we discover a more 
vigorous and developed type of heathenism, hut 
also a more passionate and energetic resistance. 
A significant note in the record of Kehoboam’s 
reign shows that the idolatry of Solomon left as a 
legacy the vilest form of consecrated prostitution 
(1 K 14^) ; and of this, as well as of the seducing 
idols, Judah was purged by Asa (1 K 15^®'*). A 
similar tribute of piaise is accorded to Jehoshaphat, 
and especially to He 2 ekiah (2 K 18^) ; and that the 
latter had to deal with a true heathenism, as Avell 
as with a debased worship of J", may be collected 
from the contemporary witness of Isaiah. 

‘The land,’ Isaiah declares, ‘is become full of not-gods* (28). 
As the chief abominations he mentions the Asherahs and the 
Bun-unages (178), of which, however, the former is not necessarily 
a clue to heathenism. lie also mentions the popularity of 
magicians, soothsayers, etc. (2f> 32 819). Specially noti ceable is the 
use to a pure monotheism in the contemptuous dismissal of the 
rival gods as mere human handiw'ork (28), things of naught (317), 
and his extension of J"’s sovereignty to the ends of the earth. 

From the reforms of Hczekiah there is a sudden 
descent to the corruptions of the reign of Manasseh, 
who introduced the worship both of the heavenly 
bodies and of the Canaanitish divinities, and along 
with the latter their cruel and licentious rites 
(2 K 21). To understand such a lapse from the 
general tradition of the Davidic house we have to 
bear in mind two facts ; the apparent political 
expediency of showing reverence for the celestial 
gods of the great empire in the North, and the 
doubts which the course of events may have 
aroused as to whether there was indeed in J" 
power and will for effectual deliverance (cf. Smend, 
A'f Theolofjie, p. 270 ff.). But in Josiah, another, 
and the greatest of the reformers, was to follow. 
In centralizing the worship at Jerusalem he dealt 
at heathenism the most effective blow possible, 
wdiile he suppressed with a stem hand the innova- 
tions of his father, and the abominations that had 
crept in in their w^ake (2 K 23®}. 

The programme of the reformation under Josiah contained in 
Deut. IS terrible m its thoroughness. Not only does it embody 
the threat of destruction as the penalty of national apostasy 
((315 019 etc.), but it prohibits the individual from practising 
idolatry, under pain of death ( 172 ff’-). Further, those who per- 
suade others to idolatry are to be punished with death (136). 
Kay, the subject was not even to be looked into (1230). xhe 
destruction of the furniture of heathenism is a most sacred 
duty (76-25 122 ). How deeply and harmfully heathenism had 
eaten into the life of the people may be inferred from the 
fierceness of these enactments, which occur in a code otherwise 
marked by exceptional mildness and humaneness. 

How far short the reformation fell of fulfilling 
the prophetic expectations is indicated by the 
prophets of the Chaldpean period. It would seem 
that the closing decades of the monarchy w’ere 
marked by yet wilder excesses, as if the nation 
were making a last desperate cast in a losing 

ame with fate. *Thy gods, 0 Judah,’ cries 

eremiah, ‘are according to the number of thy 
cities ’ (2-®). Specially instructive is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 8), in which he enumerates the three 
main forms of heathenism by wdiich Judah was 
polluted — an animal - worship embracing loath- 
some beasts and reptiles, the cult of Tammuz, 
which drew the w'omen after it, and the adoration 
of the sun-god. And the last of the kings succumbed 
to the contagion of the times, and scouted the 
counsel that was delivered to them by the prophets 
in the name of J". 

The purification came in the discipline of the 
Exile. Surrounded by the emblems of foreira 
idolatry, the exiles became deeply conscious of the 
grandeur and truth of the spiritual religion taught 


by their prophets ; and although we know that a 
large number reumined in Babylon, of whom nianj 
•would become merged in the adjacent heatlien 
mass, the remnant which returned brought with 
them the contempt of the great exilic prophet for 
the manufactured gods of gold and silver and 
wood, and the stubborn loyalty to J" which was to 
become in lioman times the w’onder and the 
hatred of the world. That even after the Exile 
heathen practices lingered in the community is 
argued by Smend [loc. cit. p. 39} from P& 16^^-, Zee 
10- 13-, Job 31'®, cf. Is 27® ; but in any case it was 
a rapidly vanishing quantity. And the lessons of 
past expeiience had been carefully gleaned. The 
dissolution ot mi.xed marriages by Ezra excluded 
the most dangerous ot the influences which made 
for heathenism, while the Law sought to guarantee 
the purity of leiigion by an uncompromising policy 
of national isolation. 

II. Idolatrous Worship op J" — In the age 
of the Judges, as we have seen, and in the middle 
period of the Northern Kingdom, the imminent 
danger had been the submersion of Jahwisni under 
the refluent w’ave of heathenism. In the Sth and 
7th cents, the object on which prophetism con- 
centrates its fervent energy is the purifleation or 
spiritualization of the worship which xvas rendered 
to the national God. Of that w'orship an ancient 
and increasingly marked feature w^as the use of 
images, and with Hosea there begins an attack 
upon image-service as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Jahw’ism, and virtually substituting fetishes for 
the living God (S^*® lU’). 

That the practice w'as ancient, and sanctioned 
by high authority, does not admit of dispute. 
After his victory over hlidian, one of the chosen 
instruments of J", Gideon, made an ephod, out of 
the spoils — by wdiicli the context suggests that we 
are to understand a gold-plated image (Jg 
Still more instructive is the story of Micah the 
Ephraimite, wdio out of 200 shekels of sOver framed 
a graven image and a molten image, and hired 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be bis priest 
(Jg 17®}. Even David has closely associated 
wdth him emblems of idolatry ; for besides that he 
tolerates the probably ancestral cult of the human 
figures called Terapnim (1 S 19^®}, the interroga- 
tion of the Ephod, here again most likely an image 
of J", is a habit of his religious life (1 S 21® 23®*® 
30'^}. It could not therefore, as above hinted, im- 
press the national mind as an impious innovation 
wdien Jeroboam associated the worship of J'^with 
the symbols of the golden bulls, and the absence of 
any polemic against the image-worship in the 
crusade of Elijah is generally regarded as proving 
that it was acquiesced in even by the enlightened 
conscience of the time. (On the other side Konig, 
Mawptprohl&rm d^r cdtisraditischcn Mcligionsges- 
chichte, j). 65). That the idolatrous w*orsiiip of 
J" had even reached back to the Mosaic age, 
and wms sanctioned by IMoses, it is not necessary 
to admit. Apart from the case for the originality 
of the second commandment, there are independent 
grounds for believing, on the analogy of other 
faiths, that primitive Mosaism embodied the con- 
ception of an imageless w’orship (Reichel, Vor- 
hdUnische Gottercidto), Sufficiently signifleant is 
the obvious fact that from the Juflges to the Sth 
cent, the idols became more and more numerous 
and costly, and that only in the Assyrian period 
were they realized to be alien to the genins of the 
national religion. 

In the prophetic campaign against the historic- 
ally legitimated idolatry w^e may distinguish three 
important phases. Were it made out that Ex 34 
contains an older Decalogue, xve might have to 
recognize an earlier attempt at reformation, as it 
is possible to bold that that code, in prohibiting 
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‘ molten gods ' (Ex 34^^), tacitly sanctioned the 
simpler of the graven images (Smend, AT 
TheoL p 195). The great effort was put forth in 
the Noithern Kingdom, hut the projjliets were 
nnahle even to weaken the idolatry which w'as 
embedded in the political framework, and the 
kings persisted to the last in the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. In Judah the first notable con- 
tribution to a more spiritual ritual was made by 
llezekiah, in whose reforming spirit may be de- 
tected a reflection of the zeal of Isaiah. In the 
report of some of his acts, especially of his suppres- 
sion of the high places and their insignia, critics 
have suspected the ante-dating of later reforms; 
but there is at least unmistakable evidence of his 
active aggression against the idolatrous elements 
of the traditional religion (2 K Specially 

noteworthy is liis removal of the brazen serpent, by 
•which be withdrew the most sacred of sanctions, 
rhe Mosaic, from the approach to J" through 
figureil symbol. The Reformation under Josiali is 
here memorable, not merely as consolidating the 
worship in an iinageless sanctuary, hut as energetic- 
ally acting on the Deuteronomic prohibition of the 
posts and pillars (Dt 16“^^-), which, before there 
liad been images to give expression to the char- 
acter of a divinity, had been venerated as places of 
a god’s ab^'de. ‘ He brought out the Asherah from 
the house of the Lord, and burned it at the brook 
Kidron’ (2 K 23^). On the whole it may be said 
tliat in Judah more energy was shown in, and more 
success followed on, the purification of the Jahweh- 
worsiiip than was the case in Israel, hut that in 
Judah also the purer Jaliwism had its reaction 
in a grosser heathenism. 

On two general features of the OT idolatry as 
exhibited by the sacred -writers a remark may be 
made. The first feature is the astonishing strength 
of its fascinations. The perverse obstinacy of the 
chosen people in opposition to the logic of con- 
science, liistory , and heaven, can only be explained 
on the assumption that idolatry offered some deeply- 
satisfying provision fox human nature. Wherein 
did this attraction lie ? As regards the form -which 
has been described as heathenism, the answer is 
obvious : it was 2)opular because it was nob ethical. 
There are many things which are felt to be attrac- 
tive if only they were lawful, and the genius of 
heathenism, especially of the Canaanitish type, 
was to make it possible to overleap the boundaries 
of right and wrong with an appeased conscience. 
'Were we confronted by a new religion which in a 
solemn spirit, and with a reasoned claim, threw 
its mantle over all which we assign to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we should realize some- 
thing of the strength of the opposition with which 
the prophets of J" had to contend. As regards 
idolatrous worship of God, again, the need which 
it met is a universal one. Tlie invisible God of 
the infinite attributes is a being whom thought 
with difficulty grasps, to whom the heart hardly 
warms — and the necessity of a more vivid and 
concrete manifestation of His essence is common 
OTound of all the great religions save one. As a 
fact, we can approach God only through the aid of 
symbols — ^mental pictures and words are no less 
symbols than paintings and statues; and it is 
not clear that there is any difference in principle 
between the verbal representation of God as our 
Father and the more graphic representation of 
the same conception which can be given in His 
special material by the artist. The prophet did not 
scruple to use imagery which represented God as 
dying and even as roaring and ravening like a 
b^t of the forest, and the image of the idolater 
was more effective than the imagery. But the 
justiflcation of the prophetic attitude is that the 
image was too effective. Where a certain spiritual 


level has been reached, the visible symbol may be 
a real aid to devotion; but on lower levels the 
worshipper stops at the outward form, and sinks 
back into a true heathenism. And so it worked 
ont, against the wise opposition of the prophets, in 
Israel : the symbol became to the unspiribual people 
a fetish, and the fetish poisoned the national life. 

From what has been said, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the scheme of retributive jus- 
tice which the prophetical writers find exemplified 
in the history of Israel and Judah, and of their 
kings. Because of idolatry Isi'ael was removed 
from its place, and Judah after it went into 
captivity. The religions reformation is follow^ed 
by a prosperous reign, the backsliding is avenged 
by the Philistine, the Assyrian, or the Chaldiean. 
That, says ciiticism, is not history. As a fact it 
is, in the main outline, history, and it is besides 
the vehicle of the grandest and most certain of 
historical generalizations — viz. that the Ruler of 
the world is on the side of purity and righteous- 
ness. The idolatry of Israel was, as wm have seen, 
a description from the religious side of the evil 
doings wdiich God hates, and it is therefore rightly 
written down as the cause of His vindictive and 
chastening judgments upon Israel. 

Idolatry in KT. — The references to idolatry in 
NT are naturally of much more contracted scope. 
With the Jews the opposition to idolatry had 
become since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes a 
fanaticism, and the subject scarcely finds a i)lace 
in the sayings of our Lord. From the .circum- 
stances of his mission it occupied a consideiable 
space in the thoughts of St. Paul. Of peculiar 
importance is wiiat we may call his philosophy of 
heathenism exx)ounded in Ko 1, wdiere he traoe.s it 
to its origin in a sin against the light of nature, 
shows that this w^as punished by the wfithdrawml 
of the former light, and sets forth the hideous 
moral corruption of the Roman wmrid as the result 
of the religious apostasy. A somew’hat milder 
judgment of the heathen world is passed in the 
speech at Athens (Ac 18), wffiere ignorance of 
God is not insisted on as matter of guilt, and an 
appeal is made to men on the ground of the 
dignity of their origin to rise to the recognition 
of the true God, and hearken to His latest ac- 
credited wmrd. A special problem arose for Chris- 
tian casuistry in connexion 'with meats offered 
to idols, wdiich the apostle resolves by referring 
! it to the arbitrament of a conscience enlightened 
i by the twin principles of Christian liberty and 
Christian sympathy (1 Co 8). To the view popu- 
laiized by Milton that the idols of the heathen 
were in reality devils, some colour is lent by 
1 Co 10^^' ; but, against this is to be put the 
emphatic protest, 'w’e know that no idol is any- 
thing in the wmrld’ (1 Co 8^). Idolatry appears in 
the catalogue of the works of the flesh (Gal 5-®), 
and of those which exclude from eternal salvation 
(1 Co 6^} ; but, as is characteristic of NT thought, 
the apostle widens the old religious conception, 
and makes it include all practices which are tanta- 
mount to a dethronement of God in favour of a 
creature. So gluttony and covetousness, wdiere 
^non objecto sed solo aeto peccatur,’ are species of 
idolatry (Eph 5®, Ph 3^^). The recollection of the 
blessed deliverance from the darkness of heathen- 
ism is appealed to as furnishing a motive to 
sanctification (1 Th 1^). Finally, St. John predicts 
an idolatrous apostasy in the last days (Rev 9^). 

Literattirb. — The OT idolatry is naturally one of the capital 
topics in the histories of Israel and in the monographs on the 
Biblical Theology of the OT. For the presentation of the 
subject from the purely evolutionist point of vie-w, see Well- 
hausen, u. jim. Gesehichte; Stade, Geschiehte des Volkes 
Israeli for a more conservative treatment, Kittel, Hist, of 
Heirmcs. In addition to ffie works on Biblical Theology above 
menffoned. among which Smend’a AT Migiomaeschiokte is full 
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and sngffC'^tive, may be mentioned Duhm, Theologie der 
Piopheteii. See also art. ‘Baal,’ by Ed. Mejer, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon. F'or the Image Controversy in the Greek Church, 
see in Mansi’s Councils the decrees of the Seventh {Ecumenical 
Council ; and for a review of the arguments, Harnack’s Loginen- 
geschhchte,h..p. i&iS. p, PaTERSON. 

IDUEL C15oij7]\os), 1 Es 8 ^. — In Ezr 8 ^® Ariel. 
The form is due to confusion of i and \ 

IDUMEA, IDUMAIINS.—See Edom. 

lEDDIAS (A TeSotas, B Te^eias, AV Eddias), 1 Es 
926 ^ — One of those -who agieed to put away their 
‘strange’ wives. Called IzziAH {rtiv. i 
A ’A^td, ’ASeict) Ezr 10-®. 

lEZER, lEZERITES Nu26^ P), contracted 

from Abiezer, wh. see. 

IGAL ‘[God] redeems’).—!. (B ’IXadX, A F 
’l 7 dX ; Igal) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
from the wilderness of Paran : he is described as 
the son of Joseph of the tribe of Issachar (Nu 13'). 

2 . (PadX ; Luc. Twr/X) One of David’s heroes, the 
son of Nathan of Zobah {2 S 23^®). In the parallel 
list (1 Ch 11 ^^) the name is given as ‘Joel 
’I w^X), the brother (A ; ‘the son’ B) of Nathan.’ 

3. (’Iw/yX ; Jegaal; AV Igeal) Son of Shernaiah 
of the royal house of David (1 Ch 3--). 

J. E. Stehning. 

IGDALIAH Onyir ‘J" is great’). — A ‘man of 
God,’ father of Hanan, whosti name is mentioned 
in connexion with Jeremiah’s interview with the 
Rechabites (Jor 35^). 

IGNORANCE is spoken of in Scripture mainly 
in connexion wdth sin ; it modifies to some extent 
the sinner’s responsibility. Thus even of a sin in 
which the chief actors knew well that they were 
doing wrong — the crucifixion — St. Peter says, ‘Ye 
did it in ignorance ’ (/card dyvoiav, Ac ; St. Paul, 

* if they had known, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory’ (1 Co 2 ®) ; and the Lord Him- 
self, ‘ Father, forgive them : for they know not 
wdiat they do’ (Lk 23^^), They all knew some- 
thing, hut not everything ; not, for instance, what 
the apostles only grasped through the resurrection 
and the teaching of the Risen One, that He Avas 
the Son of God, and His death a propitiation for 
the whole world ; hence, according to NT, though 
their guilt was deep, in some cases awful, it was 
not unpardonable. The choice of evil, by one 
who knows clearly and fully what it is, removes 
the possibility of pardon : such a choice would 
be the uLLviov dadpriy/ia of which Jesus speaks in 
Mk 3“-^^ — sin, final and irretrievable. 

On a broad view, the pre - Christian ages of 
human history, or the pre-Christian part of any 
one’s life, may be characterized as ‘ times of ignor- 
ance ’ (Ac 17®*^, 1 P The meaning is not that 
the heathen know nothing ; there is a light Avhich 
lightens every man, a law wnritten on the heart, 
however blurred or even misleading the writing 
may have become. But they do not know every- 
thing, and therefore, according to NT teaching, 
their sin is pardonable, and repentance and for- 
giveness are to be preached to them. Ignorance, 
snch as it is, does not entirely exculpate; but it 
precludes final condemnation out of hand. When 
those Avho have lived in heathen ignorance are 
converted, their past life will not appear guilt- 
less ; on the contrary, they Avill he ashamed and 
confounded Avhen they loolc back on it; Avben it 
stands out before them in the light of God’s 
eternal law, and of the life of Jesus, they will 
be unable to understand how they lived as they 
did ; they will condemn themselves, and humbly 
acknowledge their guilt. They were ignorant 
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hut not innocent ; yet, because of their ignorance, 
not without hope. Such guilt as theirs leaves the 
possibility of feeling in the moral nature; they 
may yet be pricked in their hearts, and repent 
and be saved. It is thus St. Paul interprets his 
own experience : ‘ I was a blasphemer, etc. ; but 
I obtained mercy, because I did it ip 

dmiTTtg.’ (iTi 113). 

The gi-adual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, its entrance under the tearhing of 
experience into fuller possession of the mind of 
Christ, has to be considered, in applying the j lea 
of ignorance in extenuation of guilt. Thus to 
keep slaves might once hav^e been done ignorantly 
— /car’ dyyoLav, like the crucifixion — by a Christian ; 
now it would be a sin against the light. Each 
genera^tion is amazed at what its fathers per- 
petrated or tolerated or did not see ; to say they 
knew no better is to utter at once their excuse 
and theii condemnation, for such is the connexion 
between moral integrity and moral enlightenment 
that we feel sure they might have, and ought to 
have, knoAVTi better. St. Paul not only mentions 
‘the times of ignorance,’ wdiich God ‘winked at’ 
(Ac 173 ^^), hut indicates the genesis of that ignor- 
ance in a Avay Avhich makes it itself an ominous 
feature of non-Christian life (Ro 118 - 23 ^ 41 ^- 18 ). 

In the last resort it is due to an immoral sup- 
pression, and even extinction, of divine light. It 
keeps pace with, as it is due to, a irchpcca-Ls of the 
heart ; though the tw’o things, once initiated, are 
mutually cause and efi:ect. Xlen act in the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and the light is dimmed ; 
they act in the darkening light, and the capacity 
for feeling is deadened. If this process had its 
perfect w'ork in any one, so that he had lost 
utterly the poAver of distinguishing good and 
evil, the result would not be the dyvoia which 
mitigates guilt ; it w’ould be that ignorance of 
the ‘moral universal’ which is itself a final con- 
demnation. 

The verb dyvoeiv is used in He 5^, and the subst. 
dyvor^ifjjurcL in He 9^, to describe sin in the character 
of ‘sin of ignorance.’ For the OT conception 
see Nu 15, Lv 4. The main idea is that of un- 
Avitting error or inadvertence. For such sins a 
sacrifice Avas provided, more serious in proportion 
to the culpability of the offender. Thus more Avas 
expected — or ignorance Avas less of a plea — in the 
case of a priest or a ruler than in that of a private 
erson. Sins of ignorance were sins, and therefore 
ad to be expiated ; but they were not high- 
handed sins, and therefore they could be expiated. 
They were not renunciations of the covenant, 
which could not he purged with sacrifice or offer- 
ing for CA^er, but had to be punished by exter- 
mination. What are commonly called ‘infirmi- 
ties ’ in Christians may be said to answer now to 
‘sins of ignorance.’ There is a disproportion, so 
to speak, between our nature and our calling. 
We are flesh and blood, with inherited vices per- 
haps, and it is onr calling to he holy as Goa is 
holy. In spite of faith and vugilance the Christian 
may he overtaken in a fault. The sudden fail, 
from which the heart instantly revolts, which it 
condemns, which it deeply mourns, is the sin of 
ignorance under the ucav covenant. If we had 
only knoAvn, if we had seen at the moment how 
it grieved God, scandalized others, hurt ourselves, 
w^e should never have done it. This leaves pardon 
possible, and we have a High Priest, who was 
Himself compassed with infirmity (though Avith 
none that issued in sin), that He might be able 
to bear gently Avith those who sin in ignor- 
ance and go astray (rots uyvoodni, /cal irKavufjdvoLSj 
He 52 }. J. Dekney. 

IGNORANCES.— This plural fc rm is given as tbff 
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tr“ of dypoLai. in 1 Es Sir and of ayvo'^ixara 
in To 3‘'*, Sir 23- 51 It i& a literal rendering of the 
Greek, and can scarcely be illustrated from Eng. 
secular literature, though other abstract worus 
like ‘impenitences’ are found, and this plu. is quoted 
with other meanings. II Y retains the form, except 
in 1 Es 8"^ ‘ errors.’ Eor sins of ignorance see the 
pievious article and article SiN. J. Hastings. 

IJON (p];). — A town in the north part of the 
mountains of Naphtali, noticed -with Dan and 
Abel-beth-maacah in 1 K lo-*^ ( =2 Ch 16-^) as taken 
hy the captains of the armies of Benhadad. It 
was captured also and depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15-^). The name is thought to survive 
ill the Mei'J 'Aijun or ‘meadow ot springs,’ a 
plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important site in 
this plateau is Tell Dibhln, immediately south of 
the Leontes ravine, which Robinson and others 
have suggested may be the site of Ijon. 

Literature. — Robinson, BB.P lii. 375; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.- 
340 , Porter, Handbook (Index) ; Guerm, GaliUe, li. 2S0 ; Buhl, 
C;^P(Indc\, ». ‘Ijon’). C. R. CONDER. 

IKKESH (c’pT). —The father of Ira, one of David’s 
heroes, 2 S 23-«, 1 Ch 27^. 

ILAI ('Vt ; B ’HXef, A ’HA/ ; Ilai), an Ahohite, 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch IP®). In the parallel 
list (2 S 23-*^) the name appears as Zalmon (pcW ; 
B ’EA\t6y, A 2eXXc6g, Luc. ’AXigdp). It seems 
probable that the Chronicler has preserved the 
more correct text. Klostermann conjectures 
or as the original form ; YVellhausen pbjr : 
ihenius, bowever, adheres to the text of Samuel. 

J. E. Stenning. 

ILIADUN (B ^IXiaBoiv, ATX-, AV Eliadun), 1 Es 
^58 ^<36 LXX). — Perhaps to be identified with 
Henabad Ezr 3®. 

ILL. — Like ‘ evil ’ (of which it is a contraction), 
‘ill’ is used in AV as adv., adj., and subst. The 
only occurrence of the subst. is Ro 13^® ‘ Love 
'vvorketh no ill to his neighbour’ {KaKSv). Cf. 
Rhem. XT Note to Mt 3^® ‘ It is not only dam- 
nable to doe 11, but also not to doe good.’ The adj. 
was formerly, w ith the meaning of ‘ bad,’ applied 
to persons as well as things. Thus in the Rhem. 
NT, the Note on ‘Thamar’ (Mt P) is, ‘Christ 
abhorred not to take flesh of some that were il, as 
he chose Judas among his Apostles : let us not 
dlsdaine to receive our spiritual birth and sus- 
tenance of such as he not alwayes good’ ; and in 
the Note on the Penitent Thief (Lk 23'^) occurs, 
‘Learne only not to despaire, though thou hast 
been il [ = wicked] to tlie last moment of thy life.’ 
Again, T. Adams on 1 P D says, ‘ If thy words and 
works be ill meal, thank the miller, thv heart, for 
such corrupt thoughts ’ ; and on D ‘ The husband 
told his wife that he had one ill quality, he w'as 
given to he angry without cause ; she wittily re- 
plied that she would keep him from that fault, for 
she would give him cause enough.’ The adj. 
occurs in Dt 15-^ ‘ any ill blemish ’ ; J1 2^ ‘ his ill 
savour’ ; Jth 8® ‘ill word’ ; XVis 5-®, Sir 29^ ‘ill 
dealing’; 9^** ‘ill tongue,’ ‘ill name.’ The 
adv. is found in Gn 43^ ‘ Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with n.eP Job 20-®, Ps 106^- ‘go ill’; Is'3^^ ‘be 
ill ’ Jer 40^ ‘ seem ill ’ ; Mic 3^ ‘ they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings ’ ; and Wis 18^® ‘ an 
ill according cry ’ (do-iJ/A^wvos ; as well as in the 
phrase ‘ ill-favoured,’ Gn 41®- for which 

see Favour, and cf. North, Plutarch^ 889, ‘ He 
had no further leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloke about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himself e to flie for life ’ ; Fuller, Profane 
State^ V. 3, p. 365, ‘The suspicion is increased if the 
party accused be notoriously ill-favoured ; whereas 


deformity alone is no more argument to make her 
a Witch" then handsomenesse had been evidence 
to prove her an Harlot.’ J. Hastings. 

ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINATION.— Xlilton uses 
the verb to illuminate (■ give light to,’ ‘ enlighten ’) 
literally in PL vii. 350 — 

‘ And made the stars, 

And set them in the firmament ot heaven, 

To illuminate the earth.’ 

He has it figuratively’ in Snm. Agon. 1689, ‘ Though 
blind of sight . . . with inward eyes illuminated ’ ; 
soT. Fuller, Holy State, hi. 12, p. 184, ‘ Of Natural! 
Fools’ — ‘ God may sometimes illuminate them, and 
(especially towards their death) admit them to the 
possession of some part of reason.’ It is figuratively 
that tlie vb. occurs in AV, Bar 4- ‘XX'alk in the 
presence of the light thereof, that thou mayest 
be illuminated ’ ,* and He 10*^ ‘ after ye were illu- 
minated, ye enaured a great fight of afflictions’ 
{4>u>TLff Sevres J RV ‘ enlightened ’}. 

AV has followed the Rhem. NT here, which (after Ynlg.) has 
‘illuminate’ in the foil, passages m which the Gr. is 
Eph 118 39, 2Ti 110, He 6^ 10-2 Kev -21-0 22^ hav ing ‘ lighten ’ 

in the remaining places, viz Lk Jn lO, 1 Go 4^3, No other 

version uses the word ; but in He 6-i Wye (1 jSO) has ‘ illumyned,’ 
13SS ‘ lightned.’ It may be noted that Shaks. uses the three 
forms of the vb ‘ illume,’ ‘ illumine,’ and ‘ illuminate ’ ; Milton 
only ‘ illume ’ and ‘ illummate.' 

Illuminatiou occurs in AV but once, Sir 25” 
‘The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination’ [els (pomcixov ; liV after edd. omits). 
Cf. the Rhem tr^ of 2 Ti D® ‘ But it is manifested 
now hy the illumination {eTn<p6.v€LCL, Vulg. illumi- 
natio) of our Saviour Jesus Christ, wdio hath de- 
stroied death, and illuminated {(pcorP^cLv, Vulg. 
illuminare) life and incorruption hy the Gospel ’ ; 
and the heading to Jn 9 ‘ Our Lord . . . fore- 
telleth hy this occasion the excecation of the Jewes 
(because" of their wilful obstinacie) and illumina- 
tion of the Gentils who eonfesse their owne bl ind- 
ues.’ J. Hastings. 

ILLYRICUM (TXXi'p:/i'<3i') was a term used in 
various senses ; ]>ut in the mouth of St. Paul 
(Ro 15^®) it must undoubtedly he interpreted in 
its Roman sense, as denoting the Roman province 
which extended along the Adriatic from Italy and 
1 Pannonia on the north to the Macedonian province 
on the south. That this Roman sense was in the 
apostle’s mind is shown, not merely hy his con- 
sibtent practice of using geogiaphical teims in 
the Roman sense (Zahn. Einleitunq, p. 130) and 
hy the fact that it was natural and almost neces- 
sai-y in wTiting to a Roman church to follow the 
I Roman usage, but also by the very form of the 
> w’ord. The Greek term was AWvpls or ’IXXup/a ; 
and the strict and regular Greek noun, used to 
translate the Latin Jllynmm, Avas AWvpis (so in 
Strabo, pp. 323, 327 ; Avhile Ptolemy formally gives 
’IXXup/s in the Greek version of 2 Ch 16 corre- 
sponding to Illyricum in the Latin version). But 
St. Paul simply tiansliterates the Roman form 
into Greek as ’IXXupa-jE ; Ro 15^® is probably the 
only passage in Greek where a noun AWvpiicjv is 
used (shoAving hoAV Roman St. Paul AA-as in his 
expression of political or geographical ideas) ; else- 
AA’here AWvptKos is always an adjective. 

The conquest of Illyricum had been a very 
sloAA’' process ; a province Illyria had been formed 
as eaily as B.C. 167, and during the folloAving two 
centuries all new conquests east and north-easi 
of the Adriatic Avere incorporated in Illyricum, 
until in A.I>- 10 Augustus separated Pannonia 
from it, and gave a final organization to Illyricum. 
The province Avas important and Avarlike ; a large 
force of troops was required to maintain order, 
two legions, vii and xi, being stationed there 
hy Augustus; and the governor was a consular 
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legntus Augusti pro prmtore,. The northern half 
ot the pi'ovince was called Liburnia, find the 
southern, Dalmatia (wh. see). The name Dal- 
matia, however, gradually came into use to denote 
the province as a whole; and from the Flavian 
period onwards it became the regular and Ubual 
teim. Pliny, wiitiiig before 77, uses both terms. 
Suetonius uses Illyricum for the time of the earlier 
emperors (distinguisliing Dalmatia as a part of 
the country under Augustus), while he uses both 
names for the time of Otho and of Claudius. It 
is therefore interesting to find that St. Paul in 
a later epistle (2 Ti d^*^) uses the later term Dal- 
matia, and not the older term Illyricum. This 
affords no argument for a post- Pauline date. The 
name Dalmatia was coming into use during his 
lifetime ; and such changes first affect the usage 
of ordinary life before they affect the formal 
official and literary usage. If Pliny, who was 
so much affected by the expression of his authoii- 
ties (who, being earl^", would all use the name 
Illyricum), could use the term Dalmatia before 
77, St. Paul might use it ten years earlier. In 
fact, we may from the usage oi "St. Paul date the 
definite change in popular Roman usage fiom the 
one term to the other about A.D. 57 to 67. 

In Ro 15^^ St. Paul says he has preached the 
gospel 'even unto Illyricum.’ He is here stating 
the exteiior limit up to which his work had ex- 
tended ; and there is no reason to understand 
(contrary to Ac) that he had actually preached 
in Illyricum. The doubt whether an exterior or 
a contained limit is meant in geographical ex- 
ressions is observable in many cases, and must 
e determined by the context and by other evi- 
dence (see, for example, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Fhrygia, i. p. 319 f.). W. M. Ramsay. 

IMAGE, IMAGERY. — Image is loosely used in 
AV and RV as the tr^^ of many different Heb. 
words. A complete list of these words may be 
given for reference from other articles and for the 
proper interpretation of this important expression. 

1. zelem, a copy or counterpart, is translated ‘image’ by 

AV and RV in all its occurrences (Gn 126 TthiaiZ Nu 3S-'’2 
fonDDS ‘their molten images’], IS 2K llis, 

2 Ch 2317, Ps 7320, Ezk 720 16'^'' 231*^, Am 528), except Ps 396 ‘ vain 
shew,’ AVin ‘ image,’ RVm (badl)') ‘ shadow.’ See next article. 

2. semel, a resemblance or likeness, is rendered ‘image’ 
in Ezk 83- 5 (AV and RV) ; but ‘ figure ’ in Dt 4^6 and * idol ’ in 
2 Ch .-<37. 15, See Idolatry. 

3. m;Dn, terntnah, similituQ.., xendered ‘ image ’ in Job 416 
only ; elsewhere ‘ likeness ’ (Ex 20-*, Dt 423 23 58, pg 1715), or 
‘ similitude ’ (Nu 128, Dt 412 15 lO), R,v has ‘ form’ everj^where 
except Ps 1715 ‘ likeness,’ m. ‘ form.’ See Form. 

4. n'ry'.p masktth, representation, picture, is translated 

variously : Lv 26i px) AV ‘ image of stone,’ RV ‘figured 

stone ’ ; Nu 3352 ‘ pictures,’ RV ‘ figured stones ’ ; Ps 73? 

(3:^b m rc’D AV ‘ they have more than heart could wish,’ 
AVm ‘ they pass the thoughts ot the heart,’ RVm ‘ the imagina- 
tions of their h^art overflow’; Pr ISH AV ‘conceit,’ RV 
‘imagination ’ ; 25il AV ‘ pictures,’ RV ‘ baskets,’ RVui ‘ filigree 
work ’ ; Ezk S 12 AV and RV ‘ imagery.’ See Picture. 

5. nzkn mazzibhdh, pillar, is translated simply ‘pillar’ by 
A V and RV in Gn 2818 22 3113. 45. 51. & 2 his 351^20, ig 1919 ; in Dt 123 
AV and RV ‘ pillar,’ RVm ‘ obelisk ’ ; in Ezk 26ii AV ‘ garrison,’ 
RV ‘pillar,’ RVm ‘obelisk’; elsewhere AV has ‘image’ with 
‘ statue ’ or ‘ standing image ’ in marg., RV always ‘ pillar’ with 
* obelisk ’ in marg. (Ex 2324 244 3413^ Lv 26l [AV ‘ standing 
image’], Dt 75 [AVm ‘statue or pillar’] 1622 , 1 k 142», 2 K 32 
1026? ^7 1710 184 2314, 2 Ch 145 311, Jer 4313, Hos 34 101-2, Mic 513 
'AV ‘ standing image ’]). See Pillar. 

6 . [pn] only in plu. DU'n hammdnim, pillars for sun-wor- 
snip. AV translates by ‘ images ’ in Lv 2G30 ; by * images ’ with 
maig. ‘sun images’ in 2 Ch 145 344^ is 178 27^, Ezk 64-6 ; and by 
‘idols’ in‘2Ch 347; RV always ‘sun-images.’ See Idolatry 
and Sun. 

7. D'Bin, only pin., t^dphtm, is always simply transliterated 
in RV ‘teraphim.’ AV has ‘teraphim’ in Jg 175 1814 17.18 20, 
Hos 34; but ‘images’ in Gn 3113 (m, ‘teraphim’) 3134.35^ 2 K 
2324 (m ‘teraphim’) Ezk 2121 (m. 'teraphim'), with the sing. 
‘ image ’ in 1 S 19i3 16 ; ‘ idolatry’ in 1 S 1523 ; and ‘ idols ’ with 
tnargu ‘ teraphuns’ in Zee 102. See Teraphim. 


8. [3^7] only in plu. 0-2^7 'dzabbtrn, is translated ‘idols 

almost even where bv both AV and RV (1 S 31®*, I Ch lO®, 
2Gh 2418, Ps‘ 10038 38 1154 Is, lull 401, Hos 417 §4 332 148, 

Mic 17, Zee 1J2); but both g ve ‘ images’ in 2 S 521, and EV 
gives ‘ images ’ though AV has ‘ idols’ in Jer 5ii2. See Idolatry. 

9. ] only in plu. or gdlahm, a distinctive 

word, properly ‘ idol blocks,’ or such term of disparagement, in 
Ezk thirty -nine times ; elsevv here onl> nine times (Lv 2^;3J, Dt i.917, 

1 K 1512 2128. 2 K 1712 21ii- 21 2324, jei- 502j. It IS tr'i ‘ idols ’ in AV 
and R V e\ er\ where except Jer 50- in AV ‘ images.’ See Idol itr? 

10- VPx 'eld, worthlessness, is often applied in derision to 
foreign gods. Its translation (w'hen plu.) is usually ‘ idols ’ m 
both AV and RV, Lv 194 (RVm ‘ things of naught ’) 2 g 4, 1 Ch lC2u 
(RVm ‘things of nought’), Ps 965(EVin ‘things of nought’) 
977, Is 28 18 tiibis IQIO. ii 191 3 Ezk J'JH Hab 2i8. in Jer 

I414 both vers.onsgive ‘a thing of nought’; in Job 134 r^ipYS 
'eVd is m both ‘physicians of no value’ ; while in Zee 1I17 hoi 
rdi ha'elll is translated in AV ‘Woe to the idol shepherd’ 
(where ‘ idol ’ is apparently used as an adj.), in RV ‘ Woe to the 
w'orthless shepherd,’ See God, Idolatri. 

11. pesel (from Vp3 to carve) is ti anslated ‘ graven image ’ 

by RV evervTvhere (Ex 204, Lv 2{)1, Dt 4i »• 25 5^ Jg 173 4 

1514 17 18 20 10 Ji, 2 K 217, 2Cn 337, p;, 077, L 4U13 2) 4417 
449 10 H.17 4520 435, Jer 1014 511. , ^'ah li4 Hab 2i8) AY has 
‘ carved image’ in Jg ISH 2Ch337; elsewhere it agrees with 
RV. 

12. [^'CS] from same root, only in plu c'HzSpfwfiin, is also 
translated by RV ‘graven images’ m all its occurrences (Dt 
75 23 123, 2 K li4i, 2 Ch 3;;i3 22 343.4.7, Ps 7155^, Is ipio 210 3' >22 
428, Jer 51)38 5147.52, Hos 112. Mic 17 513), except Jg3h> 25 
where both versions hav e ‘ quarries ’ in te.xt, with * graven 
images ’ in margin. AV gives ‘ carved images ’ in 2 Ch 33*22 
34^ 4 j elsewhere as RV. 

13. massekdh, lit. ‘ a pouring out,’ is used of molten 
metal, and (with the w’ord for * calf ’ added) of a ‘ molten calf ’ 
m Ex 324 8, Dt Neh 1)48 ; or ‘ molten gods’ Ex 34^7, Lv 194 
(with word for ‘ gods ’) ; but generally it stands alone and is 
translated ‘ molten image ’ (xV u 335- [Heb. here adds zelemj, 
Dt 912 2715, Jg 17) 4 isu 17 18, 1 K 149, 2 K ITl®, 2 Ch 2^2 J43 4, 
Ps 10019, Is 3 l 22 4217, Hos 132, Xah llL Hab 218). in ig the 
words np'Di*? 1:5? are rendered in AV and RV ‘that cover wdh a 
covering ’ ; in RVm ‘ weave a web or pour out a drink-offering 
or make a league.’ 

14. ncz ntisek, or qpJ nesek, from the same root as the last, is 
the word fora ‘drmk-offeiing,’ and is so translated by AV and 
RV in all its occurrences, except Is 4123 433, jer I0i4 5117 where 
both versions have ‘ molten image,’ and Xu 47 where^p 'n ."t'C’P 
IS rencleied in AV ‘covers to cover withal,’ in RV ‘ cups to pour 
out withal.* 

In the Apocr. 'image’ occurs in the following 
places: 2 Es (both imago), Wis 2 -^ 7“*’ 13^” 

14 *® (all eUiLv), 14 ^“^ [iptpcLvrf eitclva, AY ‘ an express 
image,’ UV ' a visible image’), {aoos, K Y ' form’), 
15 ® {eUdip), {yXinrrd, EV ‘graven iiuage.s’), 17-^ 
[eiKihv); 1 Mac 3^® (ei'SwXov, IIV ‘idol’), 5'*“ ( 7 X 1 rra, 
EV 'carved images’); 2 Mac 2 ^ [dyaXparaj EV 
‘ images’). 

In NT is translated ‘ express image ’ in 

He 1 ® {yupaKThp rys! {/‘Troa’rda'eois ai/rod, ‘ the express 
image of hi.s person,’ KV ‘the very image of his 
substance,’ K-Vm ‘ the impress of his substance ’ ; it 
is the only occurrence in NT of which 

gives us our word ‘character’). Elsewhere image 
is always elKwv, and that Gr. word is always so 
translated in both versions. 

Imagery occurs twice : Ezk 8 ^^ ‘ Son of man, 
hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in tlie dark, every man in the chambers 
of his imagery?’ HV ‘ in his cJiambers 

of imagery’); and Sir 38-'' 'give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery’ (ets opoiua-ai ^oiypathlap, RV 
‘to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). In tlie 
Prol. to Dent. Tindale uses the word in the sense 
of images or idols, ‘ And to Ijeware ether of makynge 
imagerye or of bowinge them selves unto images.’ 
Sir T. Elyot is very near the use in Sir when lie 
says ( The Governour, ii. 403), ‘ It is written that the 
great kynge Alexander on a tyme beinge (as it 
hapned) unocenpyed, came to the shoppe of 
Apelles, the excellent paynter, and standyng by 
hym whyles he paynted, the kynge raisoiied with 
hyni of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or oth 
like thinges pertainyng to imagery, whiche the 
paynter a litle whyles suiferynge, A, the last sjiid 
to the kynge with the countenance all smylyng, 
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Seest thou, noble prince, hoAve the boye that 
gi’yndeth iny colours dothe laughe tiie to scorne ? ' 
Bp. Atterbury uses the woid in the same sense as 
Ezk, ‘ It might be a mere dream which he saw ; 
the imagery of a inelancholick fancy/ 

J. Hastings. 

IMAGE. — About a score of Heb. Avords are ren- 
dered in AV “ idol ’ or ‘ image.’ See preceding art. 
and Idolatry. The terms reserved for the ex- 
jH'ession aaIucU in Christian doctrine (to which the 
present art. isconlined] represents ‘image ’ or ‘ like- 
ness,’ are and reo-r, to Avliicli correspond et/cdx' 
and ofioiojcTLs in the NT. For the latter Heb. Avord 
the LXX once at least uses idea (Gn oVi some- 
times (Dn 3^^^) signifies an aspect or expression of 
countenance. In billieai Greek /car’ eUoifa is some- 
times used adverbially=‘ after the manner of,’ as 
e.fj. Hos IB-' mr’ €L<jpa eiodXojy, ‘after the fashion 
of idols.’ Wis 13^® dKovt, apOpujTov, ‘ in the manner 
of a man.’ 

There are two main biblical doctrines which 
find expression under these terais, viz. that of 
(1) man a<i mad& in the, image of God, and (2) that 
of Christ the Son, as the image of the Father, or 
of the invisible God. 

L The passages in which this view of man is 
expressly stated are; Gn 1-® 5^"^ 9^ 1 Co IF, 

Col 3^^ Ja 3*^. To these should be added Ps 8, 
AAiiich, though not containing the phrase ‘image 
of God,’ is a poetical replica of the creation- 
narrative of Gn 1 as far as it refers to man. St. 
Paul’s address at Athens is another passage where 
the idea of ‘likeness’ betAveen man and his 
Maker is fully implied, though the Avord is not 
nsed. A quite factitious importance has been 
attached to the difference betAveen and in 
the primal passage. There is really no difference. 
At the utmost, it is that betAveen an original or 
pattern and that Avhich is framed according to 
the pattern. The double expression in Gn 1-^ and 
5^ is simply intended to strengthen the idea. The 
divine image Avhich man bears is one corresponding 
to the Original. 

This grand assertion is the distinctive feature of 
the Bible doctrine concerning man. It distin- 
guishes the revealed teaching about him from 
all ethnic or naturalistic views, and is the real 
foundation of all our ideas about the dignity of 
man. Although thus definite and significant, 
hoAvever, the phrase is not explicit. Large j^lace 
is left for discussion as to Avhether this definition 
refers to something in man’s own nature or mainly 
to his relations : and among these Avhether to his 
aspect toAvards the other creatures or his relation 
to God. This is Avhy the doctrine of the Divine 
Image in man has been a topic so fruitful of dif- 
ferences in theology. For long the theological 
bent Avas to make the imago Dei distinctive of 
man unfallen. In the loss of the image by sin lay 
roan’s need of redemption. ‘ What AV’^e lost in 
Adam,’ says Irenseus, ‘to Avit, the divine image 
and similitude, that we receive again in Christ 
Jesus.’ But later on, it was seen that this was too 
SAveeping. Then set in the tendency to expound 
the idea in a double sense. The cruder form of 
this was the Eomish, as expressed hy Bellarmin — 
that by the Fall man lost the ‘likeness’ of God, 
though he retained the ‘ image.’ But Protestants 
held a not dissimilar view, viz. that the image had 
two meanings. In one sense it is essential to 
man’s nature, and in this sense consists of his 
intellectual powers, his liberty of Avill, and his 
superiority among the creatures, — features Avhich 
can never be wholly lost, but remain with man 
though fallen. In the other sense it includes 
those ornaments or complements of the idea — 
inimortality, grace, holiness, righteousness — which 
were defaced or blotted out by man’s tran^es- 


sion. One point of unity and consistency Avith 
Scripture holds fast amid these variations ot view. 
For It is certain that in the passages cited above 
the divine image is recognized as existing in man 
fallen as well as unfallen. Among recent evan- 
gelical divines of a philosophical cast the tendency 
has been to return to the i^osition of the early 
Eastern Church, and place the image mainly in 
that Avhich distinguishes man among created 
beings, rather than in that Avhich marks ofi* the 
unfallen from the fallen condition. The Greek 
Christian Fathers did define it as something rather 
metapliysical than ethical. But to place the image 
mainly in the possession of ‘ Spirit ’ and ‘ Fiee 
Will is to overlook the moral and religious 
elements essential to man’s nature. Man in his 
ideal is a ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ Avill ’ under the dominion 
of conscience, developed freely no doubt, but in 
subjection and obedience to God. That this 
biblical notion of the divine image is a pro- 
foundly simple and consistent one, > made clear 
by the NT passages which speak of its renewal 
in grace (Col 3^“, of. Epli Avhere the moral 
elements are prominent and supreme. But they 
cannot be read as defining Avhat the divine image 
was in man at the first, for they treat expressly of 
the ‘ new man.’ Tlie unity and siinplic-ity of' the 
idea are conserved, if we note .that this description 
of the ‘ new man ’ presupposes corresponding out- 
lines in the first man Avhich were bioken off by 
sin, and are for the first time fully realized in man 
redeemed and renewed. 

Another suggestive point in the discussion comes 
out of the question, long debated, Avhether the 
divine image in man was a gift of grace added 
to his nature, i.e. Avas in a sense something 
‘supernatural,’ or was Avholly natural and con- 
created from the first, as Protestants have always 
maintained. The real point in dispute is much 
confused and hidden. The mediceval \dew is really 
one of dualism or divergence in man’s nature. It 
splits his life into tAvo. It accentuates the dis- 
tinction between nature and grace, betAveen things 
secular and sacred ; Avhereas the true view is that 
of an original unity in the creature made after 
God’s image, and a harmonious development of the 
human and divine elements in him. For there is 
a truth in the mcdiioval idea of a ‘ supernatui'al 
gift of righteousness’ to man, though it Avas 
crudely expressed. Human nature only attains 
its ideal when cultivated by divine grace. The 
nature of man is incomplete Avitliout its GodAvard 
development, and this can take place successfully 
only through grace. For it is essential to man’s 
highest to be not left to himself. Mere human 
nature or ‘ unassisted reason,’ as the phrase goes, 
is a contradiction of the Bible idea of man. That 
idea is that human nature rightly and fully 
developed manifests the divine, and is a reflec- 
tion of what it has received of God. 

II. That Christ is ‘ the Image of the Father ’ 
belongs to the doctrine of the Saviour’s pre- 
existent Godhead as taught in the NT. It is 
one of the ways in which that truth is set fortlu 
The precisely relevant passages are 2 Co #, Col 
115-17^ He The idea is not restricted to the 

term dKihv which occurs in the first tw'o citations, 
t but is also expressed by tAvo kindred phrases in 
He P d7rai57a<T/ta ‘the effulgence of his 

glory,’ and rijs bToardcrecas aHrov, ‘ the very 

image of his substance.’ It Avill be noted from the 
context of all these passages that the terms are 
nsed not so much of the incarnate Redeemer as oi 
the eternal Son. No doubt, according to the 
teaching of Jesus and that of all His apostles, 
the ‘ Christ come in the flesh ’ is for us the mirroi 
and reflection of God. ‘ He that hath seen me,’ 
says Jesus, ‘ hath seen the Father ’ (Jn 14^). This 
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is the prominent and prevailing sense of the 
niiiistian doctrine that Christ is the Revelation 
or Image of God. This is the central teaching of 
the Incarn.ation. But in the few places where the 
word ‘image’ or its equivalents is used in this 
connexion by the writers of the NT Epistles, it is 
employed in support of a special doctrine of Christ’s 
essential divine personality. In this respect it 
stands on the same plane as the title 6 vi6s, * the 
Son,’ used so widely throughout the NT writings, 
and 6 \oyo^ in the Johannine passages. 

Notice (1) that in the Hebiews passage, where 
Christ as vibs is the subject of the assertion, the 
other terms supplement and complete the idea of 
His divine Sonship. To say that He wdio is the 
Son is the ‘effulgence of God’s glory’ and ‘the 
very image or impress of his substance,’ is not 
only to reassert the Sonship, but to add to it the 
idea of ‘ likeness.’ It affirms community of nature 
with the Father in the same way as when He is 
called ‘ the Son of God.’ It thus strengthens the 
expression of Christ’s place in the Godhead by 
affirming at once His likeness to God and yet His 
personal distinctness, for how can any one be 
spoken of as ‘ the image ’ of himself ? 

Further, note (2) how this term ‘ image’ as used 
of the pre-existent Christ, echoes, like 6 Xoyos, a 
form of older or pre-Christian speech. EiKdbv 
and aTOLtyacrim are both applied to the ‘ Wisdom ’ 
of Old Testament literature, e.y, in Wis 7-® 

‘ For she is the “brightness” of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the “image” of his goodness.’ XapaKT^/jp is 
applied by Philo to the Logos ; so also eiKibv, as 
where he says the Logos is 8l^ od 6 Kb<xfjLo^ 

id7]fuovpy€LTo, It is probable, therefore, that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, the writer ‘ to the 
Hebie-vvs,’ and St. Paul were all drawing on 
ancient terms, common to the Je\\ish Alexandrian 
schools, which had been applied in pre-Christian 
thought to a personified divine attribute. The 
NT writers are in these passages rescuing these 
terms to describe their Master’s Person and glory. 
Judaizing Gnosticism had employed some of these 
expressions to uphold the doctrine of a graduated 
hierarchy of divine manifestation, more especially 
that of a secondary or representative divine being 
alongside of the supreme and invisible God,— a 
notion which, when applied to the Person of 
Christ, became afterwards the Arian heresy. 
The apostolic writers apply these terms 6 \6yos, 

7] elKihv, and the like, to their Lord in a way fitted 
to bring out what is true in them and to repudiate ' 
what is false ; — conspicuously, so as to repel the I 
notion of inferiority 'in the second member of the 
divine Trinity. 

Note (3) how this is clenched by the fact that in 
the context of the three passages Jn Col 
and He 1-*^ the special function of creating and 
upholding the universe is ascribed to Christ under 
His titles of Word, Image, and Son respectively. 
The kind of Creatorship so predicated of Him is 
not that of a mere instrument or artificer in the 
formation of the world, hut that of One ‘by whom, 
in wdiom, and for whom ’ all things are^ made, and 
through whom they subsist. This implies the 
assertion of His true and absolute Godhead. It 
was evidently meant so to do. For there is no 
more direct and successful method of affirming 
that Christ is God than to ascribe to Him the 
making and governing of all things in the supreme 
form which the ascription takes in these p^sages. 

Something remains to be said of a possible con- 
nexion between these two facts noted by biblical 
theology, \iz. that ‘ man is made in the divine 
image,’ and that ‘ Christ is,’ in the supreme sense, 
‘the Image of God.’ The older dogmatic was 
wont to, distinguish the two, by saying that the 


divine image in man was acddentalis compared 
with that Godlikeness which belonged to the 
eternal Son as Imago sicbstantialis. But what 
Scripture teaches of their connexion can be briefly 
stated. It has two distinct lines — one lefening to 
the original creation of man, the other to liis 
redemption. 

Man is represented in Scripture as the crown or 
goal of that earthly creation of which the Eternal 
Word is the Author. He who is the ‘Image of 
the Invisible God ’ is also declared to be the 
‘Firstborn or First-begotten of all creation’ (Col 
i.e, the absolute heir and sovereign Lord of 
all things. There is thus a propriety in hold- 
ing man to he a copy of the Logos. Hut there is 
no express Scripture for the assertion that man 
was created in the likeness of the eternal Son. 
On the contrary, it is always the image or likeness 
of God that is spoken of in this connexion. No 
doubt, it is implied that the Logos or Image of 
God is He ‘ in wfliom and for whom ’ man was 
created. But it xvould be a misreading of these 
passages to take them as affirming that man was 
created after the likeness of the Son, and not of 
the F'ather or of the Holy Spirit. Everywhere 
Scripture represents man as created after the 
image of the Eiohim, or of the Godhead. Man 
is said to he ‘ the image and glory of God,’ not of 
Christ alone. 

On the other hand, when the new creation of 
man is referred to, the NT is explicit in asserting 
that Christ is the prototype of the redeemed or 
renewed humanity. The ‘divine image’ is re- 
stored in those who are predestinate to be ‘con- 
formed to the image of his Son.’ We are 
‘ renew’ed in the spirit of our mind ’ only as we 
put on ‘ the new man — renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him’ (Col 3*'^), 
— a new‘ creation in wdiicli ‘ Christ is all in all ’ 
(Col 3^^). Likeness to His Image is only to be 
completed wdien the redeemed shall see their Re- 
deemer as He is (1 Jn 3-). The likeness &hail 
then extend even to the out^Yard form. ‘ He shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may he conformed to the body of his glory ’ (Ph 3-^ 
RV) ; ‘ As we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly ’ 
(1 Co 15*^). 

All this is explicit and clear. There has long 
been a desire and tendency among theological 
thinkers to complete the connexion of the two 
statements. It looks extremely probable to infer 
that man must have been created from the first 
in the image of Him wflio w^as afterwards to be 
incarnate for man’s redemption, and xvho in re- 
deeming men conforms them to His own likeness. 
It is a tempting and perhaps innocent specula- 
tion, but not an ascertainment of biblical theology. 

Literature. —S et). Schmidt, i>e Imagine JDei in Homine 
ante Lapsum^ 1659 ; Bp. George Bull, State of Man before the 
Fall (Works, vol. ii., Oxford ^ition, lS4t)> ; Keerl, Ber Memch 
das Etmibild GotteSf 1866 ; Grinfield, The linage and Likened 
of God in Man (Lond. 1837) ; Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
Man, 2nd ed. 1895; Cremer, art. ‘Ebenbild Gottes^ in 
Driver, Sermcms on Old Test, 173 f. J, LAIDLAW. 

IMAGINE, IMAGINATION.— The verb to ‘ima- 
gine ’ has always in AV the obsolete meaning of pur- 
pose, scheme, contrive. Thus Gn 1 F ‘ Nothing \Yill 
be restrained from them which they have imagined 
to do’ (5Di;, RV ‘ they purpose’) ; Zee 7^® ‘ Let none 
of you imagine evil against his bi other in your 
heart’ Amer. BV ‘devise'). CL Eiyot, 

The Governour, ii. 74, ‘It w^as reported to the 
noble emperonr Octavius Augustus that Lucius 
Cinna, wmich was susters sonne to the great 
Pompei, had imagined his dethe’ ; and Tindale, 
Noto to Beut., ‘ Zamzumims, a kinue of geauntes 
and signiheth myschevous or that be Sil \vay« 
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iinagiriln^e.’ KV generally retains ‘ imrgine,’ but 
Amer. KV prefeis ‘ think' in JoD ‘ meditate’ 
in Ps 2^ 38^-, and ‘ devise ’ in Fs 10“ 2P^ 140-, Pr 
Hos 7'^ Nah P- 11, Zee 

Imagination has always the sense of evil purpose, 
contiivance. This is so even in Ro pi ^ became 
vain in their imaginations/ where the Gr. is diaXo- 
yicr/ixo^, more consistently tr^ ‘ reasoning ’ in RV ; 
and in 2 Co 10® ‘ casting down imaginations/ w’here 
the Gr. is XojKruLjs, and AVm RVm give ‘reason- 
ings ’ ; in the only other occurrence in NT of this 
Gr. word (Ro 21'") AV and RV have ‘thoughts,’ 
RVm ‘ reasonings.’ But ‘ reasoning ’ is plainly too 
colourless, the evil intent in the Gr. \\oids here 
being lost. PAr ‘ imagination ’ in the sense of 
Biiscliievous intention, et. Is 55^ Cov. ‘ Let the un- 
godly man forsake bis wayes, and the unrightuous 
iiis ymaginacions, and tiirne agayne niito the 
Lorde.’ Tindale uses the uord m the sense of a 
visible representation of a thought, Nu 33®- ‘ Se 
that ye dryve out all the inhabiters of the londe 
before yovL, and destroy their Ymaginacions and 
all their Ymages of Metall.’ The Heb. subst. 
sMnriith ex presses in a bad cause, and is 

mistranslated by ‘ imagination ’ in AV : RV gives 
‘ stubbornness ’ in all its occurrences (Dt 29*^, Ps 
SP^ Jer 31’ Qi" IP ISi'^ 18i- 23i’). 

J. Hastings. 

IMALCUE, AV Simalcue {'ZLvp,a.'\Kovii A, T/taX/roue 
fciV, Ei>aXfcoi>at ; Sim'tlchiie, Emalchml, also Mah 
L‘htis), 1 Mac IP'®. — An Arab prince to whom Alex- 
ander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in B.C. 145, Imalcue 
U‘luctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who 
placed him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus vi. 
in opposition to Demetrius il. Nikator (1 Mac 
IJJ3-54. jQg^ Xiii. V. 1 ; Diodorus in Muller’s 
Fmg. Hist, Grcec. ii. p. x\ui n. 21). Elsewhere Dio- 
dorus (oj7. cit. n. 20) names Diocles, prince of Abo? 
in Arabia, as the guardian of the young [jr/jirios) 
Antiochus. Josephus and the Syriac give the 
name as Xlalehus, Diodorus as Jamhlichus, both 
representing the Heb. a name which ai)pears 
on Palmyrene inscriptions. Cf. SpeaJeer's Comm. 
and Zdctler, ad loc. ; also Schurer, HJF i. L 247. 

H. A. White. 

IMLA (N^D’ 2 Ch 18'’-8 =Imlah [ntei], 1 K22«-»; 
perhaps ‘ he is full,’ and so ‘ fulness,’ the first form 
of the name being etymologically the more cor- 
rect).— The father of Micaiah, a prophet of J'’ 
in the days of Aliab. C. E. Burney. 

IMMANUEL (Vx 'Eju/uavoujX, ‘God is with us,’ 
or, as others, ‘God with us’). — The name of a child 
whose birth was predicted by Isaiah, and who was 
to be a sign from God to Ahaz during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (Is 7). The name does not occur 
again in Scripture ; and much difference of opinion 
has prevailed on the question wherein the point of 
the sign lay, wdiether in the xierson of Immanuel 
himself, or in the meaning of his name, or in the 
time of his birth, or in the conditions of his life, 
or in several of these things together. Other 
things in the prophecy aie also obscure. The 
mother of Immanuel is described as t/ie 'almah 
(LXN ^ z:o.pBkvQs)^ a term which means merely 
‘ young woman ’ (cf. the mn^c. 1 S 17^ 20-^), though 
in usage it appears said only of unmarried persons. 
Even if the more technical word for ‘virgin ’ (rrArG) 
had been employed, the term might have described 
the young w oman merely at the moment w hen tlie 
prophet spoke ; the idea of a virgin conception and 
birth could have been exjiressed without ambiguity 
only by a circumlocution. The force of the art. 

may also be variously understood. Some 
take the art. as generic, referring to the class of 
persons called 'almah (Ec 7*®®), in which case the 
meaning would be that any or many of this class 


would exemplify the piediction, calling their cliib 
dren Imnianuel. Bui perhajib the 'aGarA becomeg 
definite to the prophet’s mind just from the cir- 
cumstances connected wutii her and the pait riie 
performs (2S 17^'). There is nothing in the pas- 
sage to suggest that the 'almah is ot mean birth 
or estate ; but tlie generality of the term is un- 
favourable to the idea that the w ife of the proxihel 
— called ‘the prophetess’ 8'® — or the vife of king 
Ahaz is meant. Neitlier is there anything in the 
passage to suggest that the \dmah is a personifica- 
tion ot the house of David or the people of Judah. 

The xuophecy is to be explained partly from tho 
historical circumstances, jiartly from the circle oi 
thoughts w'hieh had filled the xirophet’s mind iron 
the beginning (chs. 1-6), and in the light of which 
he interpreted the circumstances, and partly from 
ideas regarding the house of David that liad long 
formed part ot the national faith. It cannot be 
altogether without significance that it is ‘tlie 
liouse of David’ that is addi'essed and spoken of 
throughout the chapter. 

The historical circumstances were these : In the 
days of Ahaz the kings of Syria and Exihiaim 
formed an alliance and made war on J udah. The 
object of tlie allies was possibly to compel Judah 
to enter into a confederacy against Assyiia, and 
I not improbably Egypt had its hand in the game 
I (7^®). Ahaz being leluctant, the allies resolved to 
dethrone the house of David and set a tool of 
their own upon the throne of Judah. Amidsi the 
terror inspired by the alliance (7*^), the prophet 
wms hidden go to meet the king and say bo him 
in regard to the puipose of the allies, ‘ Eb shall 
not stand.’ He added tlie solemn w’arning that 
faith in J" wms tlie condition of deliverance. 
Shortly after, the prophet offered the corrobora- 
tion of any sign ^^diicli the king might ask. This 
offer Ahaz rejected, putting it away under tlie 
pretext that he would not put God to the jiroof. 
Roused to passion by the king’s unbelief or ob- 
stinacy, the prophet exclaimed, ‘Is it too small 
a thing for you to weary men, that ye iveary my 
God also? Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign/ 

The subject may be approached by asking : Of 
w’hat is Immanuel the sign or corroboration ? 

1. Some answ'er, of the promise, ‘ It shall not 
stand’ — of the failure of the northern coalition, 
and of the deliverance of JuJah from Ephraim 
and Syida. In this case the sign lies partly in 
the meaning of the name Immanuel, ‘ God is with 
us,’ and partly in the time of his birth. His 
mother and he are no persons m particular— they 
are any young "woman and her son. By the time 
young w'omen conceive and bear sons they wull be 
calling their children ‘God is wuth us,’ in token 
of Judah's deliverance from Syria and Ephraim: 
‘Before the child shall know to reject evil and 
choose good, the land before "v\iiose tw^o kings thou 
fearest shall be- depopulated,’ (Duhm). Tliia 
interpretation is simple, but difficult to accept. 

(1) It requires the excision of vv.^®* For, w"ho- 
ever Immanuel and his mother be, they are 
Judseans, and w'hea it is said that the child shall 
eat tliick milk and honey (v.^®), it is implied that 
Judah shall he reduced by w ar to a pasture land 
no more cultivated (v. 2^^*) — a thing in direct con- 
tradiction to the supxjosed meaning of the sign. 

(2) The sign becomes virtually a duplicate of that 

of Mahershalal for though Assyria is not 

named as the destroyer of Syria and Ephraim in 
7^^ it is admittedly in the prophet’s mind. A 
duplication of the same sign is highly improbable. 

(3) Is it probable or possible that Isaiah should 
conceive Judmau mothers expressing their thank- 
fulness for deliverance from Ephraim and Syria 
by using the name Immanuel? He has himself 
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the utmost contempt for the northern alliance 
(7^). The dan^i^er does not seem to him to he 
there (8^-). ^ Turther, that wliich will make the 
northern alliance abortive is the Assyrian invasion, 
hut everywhere in the passage he assumes that 
the Assyrian will devastate Judah also 8^ »). 
The Assyrian invasion will extend over Israel and 
Judah in common, Immanuel cannot be a sign 
of deliverance from E])hraim and Syria, for the 
deliverance will be efiected only through a cala- 
mity infinitely greater. (4) Though the sign lirst 
ottered to Ahaz was to be a token of deiiv'erance 
from the allies 1^), the change of tone on the 
prophet’s part suggests that the sign now given 
will be of a ditierent sort- It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sign must he something which 
Ahaz could see, in corroboration of something else. 
The sign may he j ust the coming fact, or some aspect 
of it, as it was said to IMoses, ‘And this is the 
sign to thee that I have sent thee : when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain ’ (Ex 3^- ; cf. Is 37*^^^). 

2. Some regard the sign as lying partly in the 
meaning of the name Immanuel, and partly in 
the circumstances of his birth and life; that is, 
the sign is twofold, first, of deliverance from the 
northern coalition (Immanuel), and second, of the 
Assyrian devastation of Judah (‘milk and honey 
shall he eat-,’ vv.^®- But, as before, against this 
is the utter uselessness of giving Ahaz a sign of 
deliverance from the allies when that deliverance 
is efiected only by the complete desolation of his 
own country at the same time. 

3. It is therefore probable that the sign is of 
larger significance. Several things must & taken 
into account. First, that which others would call 
a national crisis, the prophets, and particularly 
Isaiah, consider a religious crisis. His statement 
to Ahaz, ‘if ye do not believe ye shall not be 
established’ (v.^), is not the enunciation of a 
commonplace. It is the central thought of his 
prophetic life (6'^^* and often). And this faith is 
wanting both in prince and people (7^‘^* 
Secondly, throughout this interview the prophet’s 
ndnd is in a state of extreme exaltation, as his 
offer to Ahaz of a sign anywhere in all the universe 
of things shows. And this exaltation is intensified 
bv the king’s rejection of the sign offered him — 
‘Will ye weary my God also’? (7^^). The sign 
now given will not be a favourable one forced 
upon Ahaz, but one of a wider kind. The prophet 
casts his eye forward ovei' the whole destiny of 
the kingdom of J", He sees his conceptions of 
this destiny about to take shape in history. The 
conditions and the instruments of fulfilling what 
he had from the beginning foreseen to be inevit- 
able are now present. A great judgment shall 
sweep over the land, ‘ the Lord will bring on thee 
days that have not been since Ephraim departed 
from Judah’ ; ‘milk and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the land’ (v.^s). The 
country shall be reduced to a pasture land, whose 
scanty inhabitants shall live on milk and wild 
honey. But this is not the end ; a remnant shall 
turn : amidst the desolation and behind it there 
will be those who say, ‘ God is with us.’ * The 
sign has no reference to Syria and Ephraim ; it 
refers to the destiny of the people, though, of 

* Whether it can also he said through the desolation, i.e. 
by its discipline, will depend on whether IPiJ-’l/ (v.l5) is to be 
rendered ‘ that he may know * (AV) or ‘ when he knows ' (KV), 
and on whether 'to reject evil and choose good’ be a moral 
act. To dispose of the sense ‘ that he may know ’ by saying 
that eating milk and honey will hardly ‘ promote the formation 
of ethical character,’ is to use a pleasantry which misses the 
point. Eating milk and honey is a token and synoninn of deso- 
lation and hardship, and it is the teaching of all the prophets 
from Hosea downward that it is just through the discipline 
of such things that the people shall be brought to a right 
ethical mind. 


Course, to the prophet’s mind or his vision this 
destiny had two steps — the Assyrian devastation, 
and the repentance and salvation that would follow 
it. This view is supported by the fact that v here ! 
Immanuel is mentioned again it is in connexion [ 
with the Assyrian invasion (8®*^'^). But does not 
this interpretation require the omission of v.^® 

‘ Before the child know to reject evil and choose 
good, the land shall be depopulated, before wlio^e 
two kings thou art in tenor’? (so Biidde). Even 
if this should be the case, we must choose that 
side on which there appears to he the greater 
probability. The chapter and the succeeding ones 
liave not escaped interpolation. might be 

due to the same hand that inserted the words 
‘within sixty-five years Ephraim shall be broken 
that it be not a people’ (v.®, ef. 8"). The verse 
in its present form cannot be read along with 
Perhaps, however, it might be sufficient to omit 
the last words of the verse, ‘before whose tivo 
kings thou art in terror.’ \Titli this omission 
‘the land’ wmald be Judah as in and the 
whole passage have reference to the desola- 
tion of Judah. It is certainly very improbable 
that Isaiah should have spoken of Syna and Israel 
as a single ‘ land,’ though a reader might have so 
understood the woid and helped out the sense by 
the gloss ‘before whose two km^s,’ etc.^ 

This view still leaves room for different inter- 
pretations of Immanuel. The ‘ulmah and her son 
might be considered merely examples of something 
general, in which case Immanuel w'Oiild represent 
the new generation rising up after the desolation 
(v.^®), the ‘holy seed’ of 6^® (cf. the change of mind 
described in The force of the sign to Aiiaz 

would lie in the threat of invasion and the de- 
struction of the order of things now existing of 
wdiich he and his house was a great part, though 
the prophet’s owm inteiest would be chiefly in that 
wliich was to follow' this, the new' faith in J% ex- 
pres.sed in the w'ords ‘ God is wdth us.’ He himself 
and his children, not by their names, but by their 
faith amidst the darkness already as good as fallen 
on the nation, are a ‘ sign ’ of this future faith of 
the people (8^®"^®). There are some things, how- 
ever, w'hich rather suggest a more precise meaning 
for Immanuel. (1) The w'hole passage relates to 
the ‘house of David.’ It w’as the design of the 
allies to dethrone this house, a purpose wliich could 
not but awaken wider thoughts in the propliet’s 
mind. As represented in Ahaz this house had 
pronounced judgment on itself (7®* ^■*), and with 
ids assured conviction of the imminent destruction 
of the nation the prophet cannot have helped fore- 
casting also the fate of the loyal family. If, as is 
likely, the prophecies, chs. 9. 11, belong to this 
period, they show that he contemplated its dow'ii- 
fall (11^/. (2) The wmds ‘ thy land, 0 Immanuel’ 

(8®) suggest that Immanuel, in the prophet’s mind, 
is an individual person, to whom the land in some 
w’ay belongs. (3) The general line of the prophet’s 
thoughts at this time may be fairly appealed to. 

In the ‘child bom’ is certainly a member of 
the house of David, and he is there introduced in 
such a matter of course way as to suggest that he 
had been already referred to and was known. 
Such a reference could only be found in eh. 7. (4) 
The names given to the child in ch. 9 may all be 
summed up in the name Immanuel, of wdiich they 
are an analysis. These considerations may suggest 
that Immanuel is identical -with the child of ch. 9 
and the ‘shoot’ of ch. 11. If so, the sign does not 
lie in the meaning of the w'ord Immanuel, but in 
the person who w'as the embodiment of the mean- 

* This reading of v.^6 suggested in Expos. Times, 1894 
The same idea has occurred fco others, e.g. Buhl, Jesaja omrsai 
og fortoOset, Kjoh. 1894 ; Kittel, ‘ Jesaja ’ Eandb.% Lap 
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iug, and -svlio \vas ‘called’ Immanuei because he 
was Immanuel. 

If Immanuel bo an individual person of this 
significance, the question of the "almah perhaps 
rises in importance. The art. ‘ the ’ 'aimak would 
be easiest explained if in some previous prophecy 
she had been already’ mentioned. But the assump- 
tion of such prophecies may not be held admissible. 
The passage Mie 5^ ‘until the time that she (or, 
one) that travailetli hath brought forth’ alludes 
to the prophecy of Isaiah. The authenticity of the 
passage has been doubted, though, of course, not 
everything which has been doubted is doubtful. If 
the passage belonged to Mie. it would show how the 
prophecy of Is was read perhaps 20 or SO years after 
it was spoken. It was held to refer to the Messiah, 
and to be still awaiting fulfilment ; and, what is of 
interest in regard to the w'ay prophecy was inter- 
preted in those days, Isaiah’s apparent expecta- 
tion of the nearness of the Messiah’s birth (if be 
oiiginal) was not held of any importance so far as 
the general meaning of the prophecy was concerned. 
All these things hold good if the passage be younger 
than Mic, though we should not in that case have 
a contemporary, but a later interpretation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

It is uncertain whether the LXX interpreters 
found anything mysterious in the passage, tor Gv. 
irapB^vos, like Lat. virgo, was used generally for ‘girl’ 
or ‘ young woman ’ ( Gn 24^^- Possibly to evade the 
technical sense put on the word by the Christians, 
the three newer Gr. translators (Aq., Theod., and 
Symiu.) adopt the term veavis^ a change of ^\dlich 
Irenmus takes notice and disapproves. There is 
some evidence that the idea that the Messiah would 
be born of a virgin was to some extent prevalent both 
in Palestine and Alexandria. The idea may have 
been suggested by the somewhat mysterious lan- 
guage of Is, or by the LXX version, or by both. 
In general, it was more the actual life of Christ 
that suggested to NT writers the application to 
Him of OT passages, than a prevalent method of 
interpreting the pass«ages. They saw in His life 
the full religious me.aning of the passages, and the 
question of their original sense or application did not 
occur to them. As Bleek long ago argued {Comm, 
on Ep. to ffeb.), historical interpreters may have 
to distinguish between the things which NT 
V riters afiirm and corroborate by OT passages, and 
the proofs or corroborations which they adduce. 
The things they assert we take on their authority, 
but the kind of confirmations by which tliey 
support them, however valid they may have seeme'd 
to those to whom they were addressed, and how- 
ever well they served as evidence then, may not 
seem of such importance now. We believe in the 
resurrection of Christ because it is testified to by 
eye-witnesses ; St. Peter’s interpretation of Ps 16 
is at best only a corroboration of it. And in like 
manner we believe in the virgin birth because it is 
affirmed by one ‘ who had traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk P) ; the in- 
terpretation put on Is 7 (Mt 1“^^*) occupies but the 
secondary place of a confirmation of it. 

Lptbratcre. —Besides the Comm, on Is (see particularlv the 
Additioml Note of Skinner, i. 60 ff.), the following essays ainont? 
others may be named :—De Lagarde, 1S7S : Studer 

‘Zur Textkritik des Jes./ Jhrb..f. Prot. TAeol,^ 1879; Breden- 
kamp, VaUciyiium quod de Imm, edidit Jes.^ 1S80 ; Budde, 
‘ tJeVr .las siebente Cap. <1. Buches Jes.’(in Btvdes dSdiies A Mr. 
U JDr. fjeemam)y 1885 ; Gie^ebreeht, Die Immanudtoemnqnng, 
SK, 1888; F. C- Porter, ‘A suji:g;^ion regarding Is^ah’s Im- 
manuel' in JL of Bib. Lit, 1895. DaVIBSON. 

IHMEK (!:?;<).— 1. Eponym of a priestly family, 
I Ch 9^-^ 241* Ezr 2^7 Neh 3^ llX 2. A 
priest contemp. with Jeremiah, Jer 20k 3. The 
name of a place (?}, Ezr 2'^= Neh 7®^. The text is 
uncertain (cf. 1 Es 5®®, and see Addan). 


IMMORTALITY.— See Eschatology. 

IMNA (I’j-’)* — An Aslierite chief, 1 Ch 7*^. See 
Genealogy. 

IMNAH (•x:d'). — 1. The eldest son of Asher, Nu 
26^'^ (AV Jimna), 1 Ch 7^k 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch See Genealogy. 

IMNITES (.“::o-n). — Patronymic from Imnah 
(No. 1), Nu 26^-^ (AY Jimnites). See Genealogy. 

IMPLEAD. — Ac 19®^ * The law is open, and there 
are deputies: let them implead one another,’ i.e. 

: ‘ accuse ’ as RV ; Gr. eyKaXeiv^ to summon one to 
answer a charge, to bring a charge against : cf. 
Cotgxave, Fr. Diet. s.v. Emplcdderj ‘ to sue, to 
bring an action against ’ ; and Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 117, ‘ They shall not be bound to come beiore 
the justices aforesaid, except any of the same 
barons doe implead any man, or if any man be 
impleaded.’ J. HASTINGS. 

IMPORTABLE, in tbe sense of ‘ unendurable,’ is 
used in Pr. Man, ‘ And thine angry threatening 
toward sinners is importable.’ The Khem. NT 
uses the word in Mt 23“^ ‘ For they biiide heavy 
burdens and importable, and put them upon men’s 
shouldeis.’ ^ Other examples are : Elyot, The, 
Gocernour, i. 14, ‘ And all though e Hietro, Moses’ 
father in lawe, counsailed hyin to departe Ms 
importable labours, in continual jugeinentes, unto 
the wise men that were in lus company, he nat 
withstandynge styll retayned the soveraintie by 
goddis cominandement ’ ; Becon, Works, i. 53, ‘ He 
alone shall tread clown the wine-press, and take 
upon his back the great and importable burden of 
your sins all.’ J. Hastings. 

IMPORTUNITY occurs only in the Parable of 
the Loaves, Lk 11® ‘ because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as ne needeth.’ 
The word means radically ‘ clitficnlty of access ’ 
(from portus, a harbour) ; but the Lat. adj. means 
‘unsuitable,’ ‘troublesome,’ ‘rude’ ; andtliesubst. 
import unit as, ‘unfitness,’ ‘ insolence,’ as Cic. DeSen. 
iii. 7, ‘ importunitas efc inhumanitas omni tetate 
molesta est.' In the course of its history as an 
Eng- word ‘ ^portunity ’ has lost some of its force. 
Even when introduced by Tindale in 1526, it was 
scarcely strong enough to translate the Gr. dvaLbeia 
[T, WH dvaidia] of Lk 11®, since that word is liter- 
ally ‘shamelessness.’ Christ spoke by contrast, not 
comparison ; if shameless persistence can win a 
boon from one who is not a frientl, surely we may 
offer prayer that is earnest enough to obtain oui 
Father’s blessings. J. Hastings. 

IMPOTENT. — Impotent is ‘without strength,’ 
‘weak,’ as the Geneva tr° of Gal 4^ ‘ how is it, that 
ye are tourned backvvarde unto impotent and 
beggerly ceremonies?’ Wyc. ‘feble,’ Tind. 

and others ‘weak’). The word is applied in AY 
to persons who are infirm of body : Bar 6^, Ac 
14® (dStJ^aros) ; Jn 5®* {daOevup, RY ‘sick’) ; Ac 4^ 
{dffeep^s). So Fuller, Holy Warre, i. 18, p. 28, ‘ In 
which copipasse {i.e. in Palestine) in David’s time 
were maintained thirteen hundred thousand men, 
besides w'omen, children, and impotent persons ’ ; 
and Holy Flats, ii. 19, p. 124, ‘ When Religion is at 
the stake, there must be no lookers on (except im- 
potent people, Avlio also help by their prayers), and 
every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the 
work.’ Adams contrasts it with ‘potent’ in his 
Exposition of JJ Feter (on 1® p. 26), ‘ But is thei'ti 
nothing that God cannot do? Yes, he cannot lie, 
he cannot die, he cannot deny himself. He is foi 
potent, not for impotent works.’ J. Hastings. 
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IMRAH (rriD'). — An Aslierite chief, 1 Ch 7^®. See 
Genealogy. 

IMRI (nox).— 1, A Judahite, 1 Ch Q"*. 2. Father 
of Zaccnr, who helped to build the wall, Eeh 3-. 
Sec Genealogy. 

IN. — 1. ‘ In ’ is sometimes used in AV where we 
should now use at, as Mt 1 1-*^ ‘ But I say unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee ’ ; 
but in ‘But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you.’ The Gr. is iy ^fjiepq. 
Kpiaews in both places, and RV has ‘ in the day of 
judgement’ in both. This apparent looseness is 
due to two causes : (1) the wide range of meaning 
of the Heb. prep, n, much of which was taken up 
in NT by iv ; and (2) the greater freedom about 
1611 and earlier in the use of the smaller Eng. 
prepositions. Shaks. has ‘ at the day of judgment ’ 
in Merry Wives, IJI. iii. 227, the only place in 
which tnat phrase occurs ; but he says in Othello, i. 
ii. 93 — 

‘ How ! the Duke in council 
In this time of the night 

and Merck, of Venice, ll. iv. 1 — 

* Nay, we will slink away in supper time.* 

So also To 2^ ‘there was a good dinner prepared 
me, in the which I sat down to eat ’ [koX dyezreo-a 
Tov (payecv, RV ‘ and I sat down to eat ’). 

2. The Heh. n being used for the agent and the 
instrument, and being often followed in this respect 
by the Gr. iv, it is not surprising to find the instru- 
mental iv represented in Eng. by ‘ in ’ instead of 
* by ’ or ‘ through.’ So Gal 3^® ‘ it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator ’ [Bl dyyi'Kcav ev 
’)(fLpl yea-hov, RV ‘ through angels by the hand of a 
mediator’). It is difficult to decide in many places 
whether the iv is instrumental or (spiiitually) 
local. RV often prefers ‘in’ to AV ‘by.’ Thus 
He R* 2 ‘ God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in (AV ‘by’) the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in (AV ‘by’) his Son.’ 
See the Heb. Grammars and Lexicons on 2 , the Gr. 
NT Grammars and Lexicons on iv, and the corn- 
men taiies on the various passages, as Sanday- 
Headlam on Ro Lightfoot on Gal H® and Col 
Abbott on Eph ; also Westcott in Expos, 
Times, iii. 396 ; and cf. 1 P 3^® Wye. ‘ made dede in 
fieisch, but made quyk in spirit ’ (so Tind. ‘ was 
kylled as pertayninge to the flesshe; but was 
quyekened in the sprete,’ AV ‘ by the Spirit,’ RV 
‘in the spirit’). In 2 P H* ^ Wyc., Tind., and 
Rhem. have ‘ in the righteousness,’ and ‘ in the 
knowledge,’ but Cran. and AV ‘through,’ Geneva 
‘ by.’ iUdis Wright refers to Gn 2P® wffiere AY 
and RV have ‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand,’ under the influence of Heb. 2 , 
though the meaning is ‘take him by the hand,’ 
and he quotes Shaks. Bich, III. iv. i. 2 — 

* Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.* 

3, The Gr. prep, eh, which erpresses movement 
and corresponds with mod. Eng. ‘into’ or ‘unto,’ 
is often translated ‘ in ’ (Clapp(.rton in Preacher's 
Magazine, viii. 499, says ‘ one hundred and thirty- 
one times’). In that way some significant shades 
of meaning are lost, as in Ac 8^® ‘ they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (eis rh tvofia, RV 
‘into the name’; all other versions as A V) ; 1 Co 
8® ‘ God, the Father, of ’whom are all things, and 
we in him’ {els alr6v, AVm ‘for him,’ Rv ‘unto 
him’); Eph 4^® ‘Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 


God, unto a perfect man ’ {eis ivSTTjra . . , eli 
dvdpa riXecov, AVm ‘into the unity,’ RV ‘unto the 
unity’). In mod. Eng. ‘in’ and ‘into’ are kept 
easily apart, ‘into ’ being expressive of movement, 
‘in’ ot rest (though we still bay ‘fall in love,’ 
‘come in question’). But in 1611 they were not 
so sharply disting uibhed. Thus Shaks. has (Jlerch, 
of Venice, v. i. 55) — 

‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 
Here we will sit, a-nd let the toun<^ of music 
Creep in our eai^s ’ ; 

Bieh, III. I. ii. 261— 

* But first I’ll turn yon fellow in his grave * ; 
and Sonnets 11*2 — 

‘ In so profound abysm I throw all care.* 

And so at an earlier time Coverdale translates Is 
52^ ‘ For from this tyme forth, there bhal no un- 
circumcised ner uncleane person come m the.’ On 
the other hand, but more rarely, ‘ into ’ was used 
for ‘in,’ as Lk 13-^ Wyc. ‘It is lijk to sourdough, 
that a womman took, and hidde it in to ttire 
mesuris of mele, til ai were sourid ’ ; and Shaks. 
Temjpest, i. ii. 361 — 

* Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock.* 

It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
‘ in ’ for ‘ into ’ frequently in AV, as Gn 43-- ‘ We 
cannot tell who put our money in our sacks ’ (so 
RV) ; 50“® ‘ he was put in a coffin’ (so RV) ; Dt 24\ 

‘ Then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand’ (so RV) ; Neh 2^-^ ‘ What my 
God had put in my heart’ (RV ‘into’). Cf. Ps 
73®, Pr. Bk. ‘They come in no misfortune like 
other folk’; 136^® Pr. Bk. ‘Who divided the Red 
Sea in two parts.’ 

4. ‘In’ is occasionally found for ‘on,’ as in the 
familiar example, hit 6^® ‘Thy will Jie done in 
earth, as it is in heaven’ (ws iv ovpavip kuI exi yijs, 
RV ‘Tiiy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth’; 

‘ in earth ’ is probably due to Viilg. ‘in coelo, et in 
terra’ ; it is found in ail the Eng. versions). So 
Gn P- ‘let fowl multiply in the earth ’ (so RV) ; 6® 

‘ in the earth ’ (xW and RV), but 6® ‘on the earth’ 
(AV and RV) ; Wis 10“^ ‘ For. whose cause the earth 
being drowned with the flood, wisdom again pre- 
served it, and directed the course of the righteous 
in a piece of ’wood of small value’ (SJ evreXous 
^dXou, Vulg. jper contemptibile Ixgnwm, RV ‘ by a 
poor piece of ’wood,’ Ball ‘ on a paltry plank’ : ‘in’ 
w’-as probably used because the translator had the 
ark before liis mind). Cf. Mt ‘ The Sermon 

in the Mount’; Ac 13^*^ hVyc. (13SS) ‘and thei 
entriden in to the synagoge in the dai of sabatis’ 
(Tind. ‘ on the saboth daye’) ; Shaks. Othello, I. iiL 

74 — 

* What in your part can you say to this?* 
and Milton, Lycidas, 185— 

‘ Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander m that perilous flood.' 

5. ‘In’ is used along mth a verbal snbst. to 
signify ‘ in process of,’ ‘ while,’ as Gn 35^® ‘ as her 
soul was in departing ’ ; 2 Mac 4®® ‘ while those 
things were in doing’ ; Jn 2^ ‘ Vorty and six years 
’was this temple in building.’ Cf. Joy, Apology to 
Tindale ( Arber’s ed. p. ix), ‘ he knew yat I was in 
correctynge it myselfe’; Knox, Hist. 107, ‘While 
these things were in doing in Scotland.’ 

6, ‘ In that ’ = because, has now gone out of use. 

It occurs Gn 31^ ‘ And Jacob stole away una’w^ares 
to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not,’ and 
other places, Cf. Hooker, Eedes. Polity, ‘Some 
things they do in that t ey are meix . . . some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error.’ J. Hastings. 
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INCARNATION, THE.— 

Introduction. 

1 . Witness of OT. 

(a) The ‘ Son of David.’ 

(b) The self-manifesting’ J", 

(c) The ‘Servant of J",’ etCi 
iL NT account of Jesus Ghnst. 

A. (a) Supernatural birth. 

(6) Sinlessness 

M. (1) Christ’s lordship. 

(2) His ‘ Soiiship ’ 

(3) God revealed in Ghnst. 

(4) Unique significance attached to vrorl? and death of 

Christ. 

1,5) Tradition as to historic e\ ents of Christ’s life, and 
acceptance of -His Messiamc claim presupposed 
hy the apostolic writers. 

iii. Scriptural doctrine of the purpose and results of the In- 
carnation. 

1. Oosinic significance of the Incarnation, 

2. A crowning disclosure of God. 

3. For the restoration of man. 

Or, otherwise, Christ’s functions are distinguished 
as those of— 

(1) Prophet. 

(2) Priest. 

(3) King. 

Literature. 

This terra shortly expresses the fnndariiental 
fact of Christianity, as tSt. John describes it in 
Iiis Gospel 6 A>/o? cdpl eyevero. It signifies 
the act of condescension whereby the Son ot God, 
Himself very God and of one substance with the 
Father, took to Himself human nature in order 
to accomplish its redemption and restoration. 
The NT insists upon the I. as a physical, historic 
•fact (1 Jn P), but points for its true explanation 
to the grace, or love, of God (Jn 3^®, 1 Jn 4^*^^). 
The expression of St. Paul, ‘ mystery of godli- 
ness’ (1 Ti 3^*^), implies, on the other hand, that 
the redemptive action of God is beyond our 
power completely to analyze or comprehend. 
Such being the general aspect of the fact, we 
find the most comprehensive statement of it in 
the prologue to St. John’s Gospel St. John 

begins by intimating a plurality of* persons within 
the Godhead ; he _ describes the functions of 
the Logos, the objective utterance or self-ex- 
pression of iJeity, in His relation to the created 
universe of which He is the author and sustainer, 
and to man, whose conscience and reason owe 
■whatever illumination tliey posses.s to His presence 
and operation. St. John also teaches, as a further 
presuiiposition of his doctrine of the L, the occur- 
rence of a fall, or process of a'veision from God, 
whereby man became subject to the power of 
‘darkness’ or moral evil. It was to recover man 
from his state of alienation, and to raise him into 
the life of divine sonship, that the Word was 
finally manifested in a human form. After being 
heralded by the witness of creation, and by the 
voice of Heb. prophecy which culminated in the 
testimony of the Baptist, the Word finally made 
His appearance within the pale of an elect people 
of God ; His manifestation, however, had a t\\ o- 
fold issue : the incarnate Word was rejected by the 
'chosen nation to which, as touching His manhood 
(Ro P), He belonged ; on the other hand, to those 
indmduals who welcomed Him and recognized His 
true nature and claim, He communicated a due 
measure of the fulness of ‘ ^ace and truth ’ which 
resided in Himself, imparting to them ‘power to 
become children of God,’ and unveiling to them 
the glory, i.e. the essential character and life, of 
the Most High. St. John in this passage strikes 
the keynote of many varied representations of the 
Incarnation. It was before all else a unique exhibi- 
tion of divine gimce ; a supreme manifestation of 
divine truth. The NT writers dwell now on one, 
now on the other, of these two aspects of the fact. 
Thus the Son is spoken of as ‘given’ (Jn 3^®), or 
‘sent’ (3^^ 1 Jn Gal 4*^), by the Father ; hut it 

was not less true that He gave Himself (Eph 
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1 Ti 2®, Gal 2“®). That which displayed the grace 
of God the Father (Tit 2^‘), ‘the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour’ towards man [ih. S'*), is also 
to be regarded as exhibiting the grace of the Son 
(2 Co 8** The motive ot the I. is, in short, tin- 

red emptive love of God. On the other hand, the 
I. -was a signal manifestation of truth : a revelation 
of the divine character, supplementing and quali- 
fying that which was revealed of God in nature, 
conscience, and history. St. John says expre.‘sly 
that ‘No man hath seen God at any time; God 
onl v-begotten, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declaied him’ (1‘^, cf. 14'**). 

Such, then, is the dominant point of view from 
wliich NT writers regard the 1.: it is an act of 
unmerited grace— a movement of divine love to- 
wards fallen man for his restoration and re-crea- 
tion ; it is also a culminating moment in a pro- 
gressive and continuous selt-revelation of God 
( He P* -) ; nor is there any hesitation in identi- 
fying this divine movement wnth the historic 
career of Jesus Christ. Historically, however, 
the recognition of His higher nature started from 
the acknowledgment of His Messiahsliip. He 
w’as first recognized as one whose advent had 
been foretold, and aw^aited with eager expectation, 
for a period of many centuiies ; as the promised 
seed ot Abraham in w-liorn all tamilies of the earth 
were to be blessed (Gn 12**). Jesus Christ did, in 
fact, claim to fulfil and .satisfy the hopes and 
anticipations to w’hich successive prophets had 
given utterance. In ‘the fulness of time ’ (Gal 4^) 
He appeared, to crowm the hopes of the elect people 
from wdiom, as touching the hesh, He sprang. It 
is accordingly necessary to briefly summarize the 
testimony of OT to the fact of the Incarnation. 

i. Witness of OT . — There are elements in fhe 
theological conceptions of OT w-hich prepare the 
mind tor the mystery of a divine I., e..g. the 
doctrine that man is made in God’s image ((jii 1-^), 
and is capable of intercourse and union with God. 
Thus Ezk 1-*^ implies that man’s bodily structure 
w-as essentially adapted to represent the form of 
Deity ; and tlie revelation of God in nature ( Ps 
19* etc.) -would suggest the possibility of His seif- 
manifebtation under the foini of human nature. 
Further, the so-called ‘Theophanies’ of OT — 
the manifestadons of J'^’s presence in a created 
‘angel’ — point in the same direction. Again, 
the ascription by OT of various titles, func- 
tions, and relationships to the Godhead, served 
to prepare the Jewdsli mind for the Christian 
doctrine of a triune Deity, wdiich is necessarily 
connected with that of the Incarnation. Further, 
the striking personification of the divine Wisdom 
■which meets us in such passages as Pr (c£. 
Wis 7“^* 8**' 18*®*') seems to anticipate St. John’s 
doctrine of the creative Logos, or St. Paul’s teach- 
ing in passages like Col P®'***. Of special import- 
ance, however, is the witness of prophecy, the 
‘ !Me.ssianic hope’ being at its root an anticipation 
of the union of divine and human attributes in 
a sin<jle personality. The main points of Messianic 
doctrine may be summarized as folloAvs: In its 
earliest stages prophecy is vague and indetermin- 
ate. Starting with the promise recorded in (J-n 3*®, 
it points to a victox'y of the wmman’s seed over 
the evil principle represented by the serpent, the 
I ‘seed’ being afterw'ards more precisely described 
I as ‘ the seed of Abraham,’ in whom all the nations 
of the earth are to be blessed (Gn 12** 18*® 22*® etc. ). 
The tribe of Judah is indicated in Gn 49*** as the 
future depositary of soverei^ty over the nations 
(cf. Nu 24*^). The passage Dt 18*® contributes a 
further element to the Messianic idea, viz. the 
notion of a prophetic mediator between God and 
His people, probably in a comparatively late liter- 
ary form giving expression to the hopes and ideas 
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which the career and work of Moses had suggested. 
For it is noticeable, in regard to the Messianic 
hope in its eailier stages, that the actual history 
of Xsr. itself gives birth to Messianic conceptions, 
e.g. the Exodus from Egypt helped to give form 
and colour to the national expectations of future 
deliverance from foes and oppressors ; the rise of 
prophecy and of the kingdom suggested the image 
of an ideal prophet and a righteous king. At any 
rate, it is in the early period of the kingdom that 
the Messianic hope takes a clear and definite shape. 

{a) The oracle, 2 S (cf. Pss 2. 89. 132), points 
to a future descendant of David whose tin one is 
to be everlasting, and wdio is to stand in a unique 
relation to God as His ‘ Son.’ This title, solemnly 
transferred fiom the nation (Ex 4^-) to the king, 
implies that the ‘ Son of David ’ is to be henceforth 
regal ded as the representative of the chosen nation. 
This oracle is specially important as determining the 
scope and future direction of Heb. prophecy. In the 
prophets and psalmists we lind successive pictures 
of a monarch who is extolled either as a wanior 
victorious over Judah’s foes (Ps 2), or as a royal 
bridegroom taking to himself the daughter of an 
alien peo])le (Ps 45), or as a monarch reigning in 
righteousness and peace (Ps 72), and blessed with 
signal mai ks of divine favour, length of days and 
perpetual communion with God (Pss 21. 61). These 
predictions of an ideal ruler culminate during the 
ciisis of the struggle with Assyria. Thus Am 
911-15 points to the revival of David’s ho2{.se as 
Judah’s last remaining hope ; Hos 3^ goes 
further, and foretells the aiipearance of a second 
David. Mic 5^"^ directs the thoughts of the faith- 
ful to Bethlehem, the original home of the Davidic 
family, and predicts its future greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messianic deliverer. Isaiah de- 
feciihes the IMessiah’s righteous rule, directed and 
inspired by the Spirit of J" (11), and dwells on the 
glory and peace of the city which Messiah chooses 
I as lus metiopolis (4. 32, cf. Zee Indeed it may 
I be said that at this jieriod (c. 750-700) the Davidic 
monarch becomes the central figure of prophecy ; 
and Ko shows that the Davidic descent of 
Christ was ever regarded as an essential element 
in the Messianic claim (cf. Ac 2^^ 2 Ti 2=*), and 
our Lord Himself bears witness to the current 
belief that Christ was ‘the son of David’ in 
Mk 12^5. 

{h) Closely connected, however, with this con- 
ception is another, viz. that of a personal advent 
of J" to set up His tlirone in Zion, as the Judge 
and Saviour ot His people. This thought indeed 
(Am 4^^ etc., Is 2. 32, etc.) is not actually com- 
bined with the picture of a Davidic king ; the figure 
of the son of David is nowhere identified with the 
self-manifesting J" Both elements enter into the 
general current of Messianic thought, but they 
find fulfilment and mutual adjustment only in 
the person of Jesus Christ. In Ezk 34^^*=^ we 
find an instance of the ^'juxtaposition' of the^ two 
ideas. In this and in other instances it is evident 
that there were parallel streams of prediction 
which, owing to necessary limitations in the pro- 
phetic faculty, w^ere not brought into combination. 

(c) New elements were added to the Messianic 
picture by the prophets of the pre-Chald. and 
exilic period (700-538). The most impressive of 
these is the wonderful conception of the ‘ servant 
of J'V the representative of the faithful remnant 
of God’s chosen people, who by his vicarious sutfer- 
ings makes atonement for their transgressions, and 
by his loyal fulfilment of the divine mission en- 
trusted to him becomes the ‘light of the Gentiles’ 
and the missionary of the nations, so accomplish- 
ing in his own person the ideal functions of the 
choser people (Is passim). In the post-ex. 

period of prophecy the priestly and mediatorial 


work of the coming Messiah rises into prominence 
(Fs 110) together with lus relation to humanity at 
large as ‘the Branch’ (Zee 3^ 6^-, cf. Jer 23^ and 
the phrase ‘Son of Man,’ Dn 7^^). At the same 
time is indicated his close relation to J". He is 
called J'"& ‘fellow’ (Zee 13"), His ‘angel’ (Mai 3b, 
one in Avhom J" Himself is pierced (Zee 12^^). 
Such expressions are to be compared with eailier 
passages which they elucidate or develope : e.g. 
the prophecy of Imnianiid (Is 7^^), or of the king 
whose name ‘ shall be called J" is our righteous ness ’ 
(Jer 23®* b cf. Is 9®). The deepest an<l most per- 
manent-element pervading the varied imagery of 
the prophets is the thought of the advent ot J" 
Himselt to judge, redeem, and govern His people, 
and to sanctify^ them by the bestou ai of His Spiiit 
(Ezk 37“”). The Kedeemer who should come 
to Zion would be Himself divine (cf. Is 59^^"'-^)." 
See Messiah. 

ii. account of Jesus Chnst. — A. It was 
through experience of the Manhood and hnnvin 
life of Christ that men gradually arrived at tiie 
recognition of a higher nature, ot w iiicli the lowei 
was only a veil. Thus the preaching of the I. 
began ivith an appeal to facts and incidents open 
to ordinary observation ; Jesus Christ was first 
known as ‘ a man ’ (Ac 2--), and NT lays special 
stress on the verity and completeness of His man- 
hood. The Gospels describe His birth (Mt 
Lk 2^^*), His growth ‘ in wisdom and stature ’ (Lk 
2'*'), His liability to the ordinary and innocent 
infirmities of human nature, e.g. hunger (Lk 4-, 
Mk IFbs weariness (Jn 4'’j, thirst (Jn 4” 19-bj pain 
and weakness (cf. He 5-), death. His ])ody was 
subject to ordinary conditions of nurture and de- 
velopment ; it was the apt instmment of creaturely 
service and obedience to the will of God (He 10® 
and of self-sacrifice on behalf of His fellow-meD 
(Mt 26^). The soul of Chiist was subject to 
human aliections and emotions : compassion (Mt 
9^bj love (Mk 10-\ Jn 11®), grief (Jn 11^®, Lk 
fear and anguish (Lk 22^, ef. He 5^), anger (Mk 
3b Jn 2^®*^*). He had a true human will (Jn 6^, Mt 
26‘^'b? which, however, is described as ever sub- 
jecting itself to the guidance of the divine will. 
This subjection necessarily implied the, possibility 
of temjitaticn, and of jiainful efibrt ot will (Mt 
26^b Lk 22^’), so that ‘ He learned obedience by the 
things which he sufiered’ (He 5*^). Finally, desus 
Christ possessed a human spirit (Lk 2^^ 10-b Jn 
11^, Mk 8^-), which was apparently the seat or 
sphere of His divine personality (Ro F), and which 
in the hour of death He commended into the hands 
of God (Lk 23“^®). After death this liiiman spirit of 
Christ, divinely ‘quickened’ (1 P 3^®), is found to 
have preached the gospel to certain of the departed 
(ib. 4®). 

Thus the humanity of Jesus Christ was real and 
complete. He was made like His brethren in all 
things (cf. He 2^^) ; ‘ in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin’ {ib. 4^®). On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Scripture to support the 
idea that Christ’s humanity was doceik or unreal, 
or that He failed to undergo a real human experi- 
ence. In all the main conditions of human life He 
was on a level with His fellow-men ; a partaker of 
fiesh and blood {tb. 2i-^) ; submitting to a life of 
hard toil, poveity, suffering, moral conflict ivith 
keen and varied temptation, alternations of success 
and failure, honour and dishonour, favour and dis- 
repute. Specially noteworthy is the fact that 
Christ’s life was one of continual prayer (Mt 14’-^, 
Mk 1^, Lk 3-^ 5^® 9^ Jn 11*^ etc.). It is 

The Messianic heliefs of the period between 165 and out 
Lord’s birth do not come within the scope of this article. A 
bri»^f survey of them will be found in Loots, Pogmenqesckichfe, 
§ 7, See also Schurer, TJTP § 29; Drummond, The Jewish 
Messtah ; Stanton, The Jexsish and the Christian Messiah. 
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in virtue of a general similarity of conditions that 
Christ is described as the ‘ captain of faith ’ (He 
12-), i.e. He exhibited those very virtues which are 
appropriate to man’s creaturely condition : trust, 
■*'everence, submission, faith, obedience. For the 
Bame reason He is pointed to as the true pattern 
of manhood (Jn 13^^, 1 Jn 2^ 1 P 2-^). He is the 
great exemplar of humanity, because the circum- 
stances of His life and probation were, speaking 
broadly, similar to those of ordinal^ men. He 
was found in outward guise or fashion as a man 
(Ph 2") ; on a level with other men * in all points ’ 
that can fail under human observation, ‘ yet with- 
out sin ’ (He 4^®, 2 Co 5-^, 1 Jn 3®). 

This brings us to two points in which, according 
to KT, Jesus Christ was ditierent from other men : 
(a) He was supernaturally bom, (5) He was without 
sin. 

(a) The birth of Christ is described by Mt and 
Lk. They tell us that He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit (see p. 405^), without the intervention of a 
human father (Mt 1-®, Lk P-- ^). By the operation 
of the ‘ creator Spirit ’ t he AV ord was made tiesh. ’ It 
is to be observed that this account of the birth is not 
contradicted, but rather suggested, by the teaching 
of other NT wTiters. Thus St. J ohn speaks of Christ 
as 6 &y(a6€v (Jn 3®^), and St. Paul calls Him 

* the second man from heaven ’ (1 Co lo"^^), a phrase | 
which evidently describes the origin of the second 
Adam in contrast to that of the first. Further, as 
has been already observed, NT speaks of Christ as 
sinless, holy, sanctified by God (Jn 10^) ; ‘ knowing 
no sin ’ (2 Co 5-^) ; ‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separated from sinners ^ (He 7-^) ; ‘ a lamb without 
spot and blemish’ (1 P 1^^); 'the righteous one’ 
(1 Jn 2^ cf. Ac 3^** 22^^). True, He appeared ‘in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin ’ (Ro S®, cf. Ph 2“^), Le. 
He took the very^ flesh which had been the instru- 
ment of human sin, hut in assuming it He purified 
it from the sinful taint : * His flesh was, in fact, 

‘ like ’ ours, inasmuch as it was flesh ; but it was 
only ‘like,’ for it was also sinless. Christ, then, ^vas 
without sin, and NT suggests a close connexion 
between His sinlessness and His miraciQous birth 
by constantly representing Christ as the Head or 
First Principle of a new race {apxhi Col 1^®), ‘ the 
firstborn among many brethren’ (Eo 8‘-^), the 
‘ second Adam ’ (Ro 1 Co 15^), the ‘ new man ’ 
(Ep)h 2'®), Thus the tradition of the Church which 
first meets us in Mt and Lk is corroborated to 
some extent by antecedent considerations. If NT 
writers are correct in representing Jesus Christ as 
a new moral creation, it might be asked whether 
this new creation can have involved anything short 
of a new mode of generation. ‘ Must not the physical 
generation of the second Adam have been such as 
to involve at once His community with our nature 
and His exemption from it?’t If, in fact, Jesus 
Christ was what NT writers believed Him to 
be, a pre-existent being, the narrative of the 
virginal birth would have antecedent credibility. 

' The chief ground,’ says Prof. Stanton, ‘ on which 
thoughtful Christian believers are readjr to accept 
it [the miraculous birth] is that, believing in the 
personal indissoluble union between God and man 
in Jesus Christ, the miraculous birth of Jesus 
seems to them the only fitting accompaniment of 
this union, and so to speak the naturm expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.’ t If it be re- 
joined that the 'fact of its necessity from a 
dot trinal point of view wmuld tend to the forma- 
tion of a legend,’ it may w'ith equal justice be 
urged that tlie evangelists’ account of the birth 
testifies to the early prevalence of the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The ultimate reason, in fact, 

* Cf. Sanday-Headlam on Romana^ ad ha. 

t Gore, Dissertations,^ p. 66. 

i 2'he Jemsh and the (JhnMvm Messiah, p. 370 L 


for belief in this, as in all the other miraculous occur' 
rences recorded in the Gospel, is faith in tlie highei 
nature of Jesus Christ. What Augustine says oi 
the Gospel miracles strictly applies to the super- 
natural birth of Christ : Mirum non esse cUhet a 
Deo facUim miracubv/n . . . Magis g wilder e ei 
admirari dehemus quia Dominus noster et salvator 
Jesus Ghristus homo f actus est, qtiam quod divina 
inter homines fecit. The accounts of miracles, it 
must he remembered, were written for those who 
\vere already Christians, i.e. who already believed 
in Christ as a superhuman person. The Gospels 
were not primarily intended to create such a belief ; 
they rather presuppose it. 

(6) The sinlessness of Christ appears at first sight 
to conflict wdth the possibility of His being 
tempted. We have, however, already noticed that 
NT describes Christ as liable to temptation (Mt 4, 
Lk 4, esp. He 4^^ Lk 22'«) ; but it never allows us 
to suppose that He suflered from any disordered 
aliections, any inward propensity to sin. He had 
no illicit desires, no discord between the flesh and 
the spirit ; t sin could have no enticing or illusive 
power in His case (Ja 1^^) ; He had no aifinity for 
sin, no experimental knowledge of it (1 Jn 3®, 2 Co 
5-^). On the other hand, He possessed in their 
perfection and integrity all those human faculties 
and senses to which moral temptation appeals, — all 
necessary and innocent afiiections and mstincts to 
which some things appear naturally desirable, 
others naturally repugnant. Accordingly, He \vas 
capable of being tempted : for ‘ if the highest 
virtue does not exclude that instinct inseparable 
; from humanity, to which pain is an object of 
dread, and pleasure of desire, which prefers ease 
and quiet to tumult and vexation, the regard and 
esteem of others to their scorn and aversion j to 
which ill-requited toil or experienced unkindness 
are sources of corroding anguish and depression : 
then every conjuncture which presents but one of 
these objects ot dread as the concomitant of doing 
God’s will, or associates one of their desirable 
opposites with neglect or disobedience,— every suck 
conjuncture must produce a conflict between duty 
and these necessary instincts of humanity sufficient 
to constitute temptation in the strictest sense. ’t 
Christ, then, could be really tempted ; He felt the 
pressure of moral evil ; He experienced the pain of 
resistance to it, and He endured, He remained 
stedfast even under the full weight of manifold 
difficulties. There is nothing in the Gospels to 
w’arrant the idea suggested by John Damascene 
that 'He repelled the assaults of the enemy like 
smoke.’ They rather suggest that the strength 
conferred on His human nature by the Divine 
Spirit was ‘ infallibly sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to sustain Him in His conflict, and bear 
Him through the fearful strife.’ § He verily 
‘ suffered being tempted ’ ; He was made morally 
‘ perfect through suiierings’ (He 2^°- 5^). In the 

power of the Divine Spirit (Lk 4^* Mk P-) He was 
enabled to prevail over the tempter, but it was 
by a process of moral struggle ending in victory; 
indeed the writer of Rev seems to summarily 
describe the human life of Christ as a continuous 
victory over evil (Rev 5^ 6-^ 19^^, cf. Jn 16^). 

With the above significant exception NT depicts* 
Jesus Christ as one who shared in all points the 
nature of man. He ^vas (to use a later theological 
term) * consubstantial ’ with men. Accordingly, the 
general conditions of His human life enable Him 

* In Joh. Traet. xvii. 

f Ai:^. Op. imperf. c. Jtil. iv. c. 67: *01iristus ergo nulla illicita 
concupivit, quia discordiam camis et spiritns quas in hominis 
naturam ex pMevaricatione primi hominis vertit, prorsus ilk 
nan habuit, qui de spirifcu et virgiae non per concupiscen iaii 
camis est natus.* 

t Mill, Five Sermons on the Temptation, p. 36. 

I Bruce, UuwMiahum of Christ, p. 269. 
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to be the perfect pattern of luinian goodness (see 
below, p. 466'*'). And indeed there are facts re- 
corcled in the Gospels which plainly indicate that 
Christ underwent aieal human development, moral 
and mental, and that He was even subject to some 
necessary human limitations in respect of know- 
ledge. At this point it is necessary to touch on 
these points only so far as they concern the per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity. Morally, then, Christ 
is_ said to have developed ; He grew in wisdom (Lk 
2®-) ; He was ‘made perfect ’ ,* ‘ He learned obedience 
by the things Avhich he suffered ’ (He 2^^^ 5^). There 
were some qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of His high-priestly functions which He acquired 
through the moral discipline of actual human 
experience, esp. the graces of sympathy (He 2^’ 4^® 
5‘^j, patience, laith (cf. Westcott on He 12-^). He 
was perfected in the sense that He was pro- 
gressively educated by His human experience ; He 
became a consummate Header of salvation’ (He 
2^*^),^ a perfect high priest [ih. vii. 28). Further, 
Christ is represented as subject, at least in some 
degree, to ordinary laws of gi-owth and 

development. ‘ He advanced {TrpoiKOTrrev) in wis- 
dom ’as well as in stature (Lk Occasions are 
mentioned on which He expresses surprise (Mt 8^®, 
Mk 6**) ; and He also appears at times to desire 
information as to matters of fact (Mk 9-^ Jn H^, 
ef. Mt 2H^, Mk 11^®). Finally, in regard to one 
special point He professes ignorance (Mk 13®-*). 
From these phenomena it may he inferred that 
Christ’s human faculties, supernatarally exalted 
and illuminated though they were by the operation 
of the Holy tS];)irit, were yet subject to limitation ; 
and so far the impression produced by the records, 
that Chiist lived as very man among men, is 
further strengthened. The Synop. Gospels especi- 
ally portray a real human life and character ; they 
V»Tesent to faith as its immediate object the figure 
01 a true man, ‘ the man Christ Jesus ’ (1 Ti 2^, cf. 
Jn 8^<*). 

B. Besides giving ample evidence of their belief 
in the real manhood of the historical person Jesus 
Christ, NT writers endeavoui in different ways 
to express their sense of something transcendent 
and superhuman in His personality. There is no 
question, it may be observed, in regard to the 
actual belief of the apostles themselves, which may 
be gathered from their Epistles. The importance 
of the Gospels is that they describe the way in 
which this belief was arrived at. Speaking 
broadly, the apostles believed that in the histori- 
cal Christ a fve-existmit being had manifested 
Himself,* a being to whom belonged the dignity of 
a unique divine sonship. This common belief is 
by no means equally prominent in all the apostolic 
Epistles ; but it is always latent, and even where 
not expressed it is usually implied in the attributes 
or functions ascribed to Christ. This belief, then, 
was slowly and hesitatingly reached by successive 
steps which can be traced with some clearness in 
the Gospel narrative. The Gospels record those 
utterances of Christ which suggested the idea of 
His higher nature. He Himself proposed the 
question to His disciples, ‘ Whom say men that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ (Mt 16^®) ; He Himself ascribed 
to His own person a particular significance {e,g. 
Mt 10®'^) ; He pointed men to Himself, and the 
Gospels record the effect on His hearers of Christ’s 
utterances. They describe the moral authority of 
His teaching (Mt 7**^, Mk 1^, Lk 4®^), the impression 
produced by His j)ersonality, the claim He put 
forward to forgive sins (Mt 9-“®, Lk to judge 
men according to their personal relation to Him- 
self (Mt 7-*®), to revise, expand, interpret the 
Mosaic Law (Mt 5^^^* 12^ 19^), to he the giver of 

♦Notice the use of the vb. (panpovrOeu in relation to the 
Incarnation, e.g. 1 Ti 316 , i p i 20 , i jn 85. 8. 


rest to the burdened soul (Mt 11-®), to be an object 
of dev-otion to the heart of man superseding all 
other interests (Mt lO®"^, Lk 14-*^). There can be no 
serious doubt, moreover, that Christ claimed to be 
the Messiah. In calling Himself ‘the Son of Man’ 

He adopted a title which indisputably involved 
Messianic pretensions. Further, He claimed to 
stand in a unique relation to Godj althougli He 
very rarely applies to Himself the title ‘ ISon of 
God,’ He never disclaims it ; on occasions of ex- 
ceptional urgency He refuses to disown it (Mt 16*® 
26“®) ; indeed, He habitually speaks of God as ‘ niy 
Father’ (Mt 23 times), and He attributes to Him- 
self powers and prerogatives which imply coequaiity 
with God. He exercises sovereign autliority over 
souls, claiming them as His own, and putting 
forward that jealous, exclusive cdaim wltieli can 
rightfully belong only to the Creator Himself L\It 
10®^ Lk 10*®, Mt 24®' 13-**, Lk 21®®). He promises 
to bestow the Holy Spirit (Mt 10***, Lk 12*-, cf. 21*®) ; 

He speaks of Himself as having given a commission 
to the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23®®, cf. Lk 
11®®). Finally, in one solemn passage common to 
Mt and Lk, He claims an exclusive knowledge of 
the Father (Mt 11-’, Lk 10-*®), and an exclusiv^e 
power of manifesting Him. On the other hand, the 
negative consideration is important, that although 
Christ is the preacher of humility, repentance, 
conversion, and the vehement rebuker of Fbarisaic 
self-righteousness. He never betrays any conscious- 
ness of guilt, such as OT prophets frequently 
exhibit, nor any sense of a personal need of re- 
conciliation with God. 

But the Gospels do not merely preserve char- 
acteristic utterances of Christ, they describe the 
process of apostolic belief in Him. W e can trace 
more or less distinctly the successive stages 
through which the faith of the apostles advanced 
to the point of acknowledging the higher, or pre- 
existent personality of Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
seems, indeed, to serve, among other purposes, that 
of depicting the development of faith. To sum up 
briefly the gist of the evangelic testimony : it 
would seem that the apostles discerned in Jesus 
Christ first a Teacher or Eabbi sent from God, 
then successively the expected Messiah, the Holy 
One, the Lord of nature, the searcher of hearts, 
the revealer of God, the supreme example of 
suffering love, the conqueror of death, the Son of 
God. Faith, Anally, bows before Him as ‘ Lord and 
God ’ ( Jn 20®®). This point is ariived at only after 
a long and heart-searching discipline of suspense 
and hesitation ; but it unquestionably represents 
the Anal answer of the apostles to a question which 
was morally inevitable, and wdiieh, as a matter of 
fact, had been repeatedly and openly raised, — the 
question ‘ who is this ? ’ (Mt 21***, Lk 5®® 7®® 9® ; cf. 
Mt 8'®’, Mk 4®*, Lk 8®®). The ultimate answer 
seems to have been based on a number of con- | 
vergent considerations : on the effect of Christ’s 
personality, and the ‘ self-evidencing ’ power of His 
appeal to heart and conscience, on the superhuman 
claims which His teaching disclosed, and on the 
symbolic acts of power by wLich He at once illus- 
trated and authenticated His teaching, t'or much 
of the evidential importance of the Gospel miracles 
depends on their moral character. They are in 
keeping with all tiiat Christ reveals of God’s 
nature* and attributes. They are exactly such 
phenomena as we should expect in a universe in 
which physical forces are subordinated to righteous 
law and a purpose of grace. They reveal power, 
but the power is that of righteous will ; and 
they are symbolic of the redemptive action of God 
which the doctrine of Christ proclaims. But what 
Anally crowned and justilied the faith of the 
apostles was the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from death. Their testimony is eon ^.entrated on 
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this fact, the real occurrence of which alone ex- 
plains their spiritual transformation and the^ sted- 
iastness of their belief in face of hostile opinion. 
The apostles seem to have recognized, some more 
quickly than others, but all sooner or later, that 
tlie resurrection was in fact inevitable, Christ being 
wliat He claimed to be. It atiorded a key to the 
entire life ; it was the ground of a tinal assurance 
tliat under the veil of mortal flesh the eternal Son 
of God Himself had ‘tabernacled’ among men (Jn 
It was the supreme revelation to the apostles 
of the glory of the ili vine Word, who, as man, had 
lived and conversed with them on earth. It was 
the starting-point of a new and higher life, and of 
a more exalted faith. The resuri ection follow’ed 
by the ascension ‘declared,’ determined, or proved 
Jesus Christ (Ho H) to be, not merely the promised 
Messiah and ‘the Lord’ to whom all power was 
given in heaven and eartli but a heavenly 

being who had been manifested in a human form, 
and had returned into the divine glory wdience He 
originally came. Thenceforth Jesus Christ became 
an object of worship, and the gospel of redemption 
preached by the apostles bad His person for its 
central theme (Ac 

Such, then, seems to have been the conception of 
Christ to wdiich the apostles w’ere led by their long 
intercourse with Him. When, how’ever, we turn to 
the apostolic teaching in regard to Christ’s higher 
nature, w^e cannot fail to recognize a striking 
diversity of treatment. All the writers are at one 
in their general conception of the I. as a supreme 
self-manifestation of God ; but we seem to trace, 
not only a certain advance in clearness of percep- 
tion, corresponding to differences of phraseology 
{e.g, contrast tlie OT Messianic title rats in Ac 4-'^ 
w’ith \u 70 s in St. John’s Gospel), but to a certain 
extent distinct aspects of Christ’s person * These 
must be recognized even though they form no 
snllieient basis for the idea of radically different 
and mutually exclusive types of NT Christology — 

‘ adoptianist,’ ‘ pneumatic,’ etc. Thus ( 1 ) the simple 
objective view of Christ as fulfilling in His person 
and life the OT Messianic expectations is charac- 
teristic of St. James and St. Peter ; (2) the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul estimate Christ’s person from 
the side of anthropology : man’s yearning for re- 
conciliation and union with God finds its satisfac- 
tion in Christ ; (3) a more transcendental treatment 
of Christ’s person marks the later Pauline and 
Johannine w'li tings ; they deal with cosmological 
and myotical aspects of the Incarnation. And it 
must he remembered that ‘ betw’een the clear-sighted 
apostle of the Gentiles and the straitestof [Jewish 
or Ebionite] zealots there lay every conceivable 
gradation of intermediate positions. ’f But the 
apostles themselves seem to have a fundamental 
bond of union in their belief about Christ as one 
wiio may be wmi shipped, t and whose name may be 
co-ordinated with that of God. It cannot he shown 
that St. Paul taught anTthing about Christ that 
was not implied in the belief of his fellow^-apostles ; 
but "we must remember that ‘^w^hat to them w^as 
the result of their belief in Christ, w^as to^ him the 
starting-point from which logical conclusions were 
seen to follow, practical applications made, in every 
direction.’ 

What, then, W’as the earliest conception of Christ’s 
higher nature current in the Church ? We turn to 
Ac, and find that the earliest preaching of Christ 
is naturally conditioned by conceptions of God 

* Loofs, Doffmengexdiieh'jt, § 11. S, remarks, ‘ Wesent- 

liche Verschiedeiiheiten in der religiosen SchaUn.ng' Christi 
. . . sint uberhaupt nicht zu konstatieren . . . versebieden 
aber hat man diese Einzijrartigrkeit Jesii zu erklaren versucht.^ 

t Robertson, Athanasius [Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
Ber. ii.], Ictrod. p. xxii. 

X Loofs, l.e.y * Anrufunff Christi . . . ist - . . nicht andres als 1 
das praktische Korrelat des Pradikats xipios.* ' 


already current among tliose to W’honi the gospel 
message wns proclaimed. St. Peter is a Jew^ 
speaking to Jew's, to w'hom any unqualified declara- 
tion of Christ’s Deity or pre-existence W'ould have 
appeared perplexing, and even blasphemous. We 
notice in his preaching an avoidance of the phrase 
ribs deov (contrast Mt ; his starting-point is the 
w^ell-knowm historical figure, the facts of wdiose 
life, ministry, and recent passion w'ero notorious 
in Jerus. (Ac 2-- 3^^ 4^^^ 5^^ St. Peter dw^ells 

repeatedly on the exaltation of One who iiad been 
know'n as* man. This man, ‘ approved of God (2--’), 
bearing all the marks of God’s commissioned 
‘servant’ (xats. 3^^ cf. Is 52^^}, manifesting clear 
tokens of divine unction, was ‘made’ by God 
‘ both Lord and Christ ’ ( 2 ^^^). The main points in 
St. Peter’s preaching which would naturally strike 
a Jewish audience w'ould he (1) his references to 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ 
(2-3f. 3 -'-! 411 )^ for W'e must remember that to Jew'ish 
ears the verv' title ‘ Messiah ’ would imply a super- 
human bein*g ; ( 2 ) his insistence on the resurrection 
as at once the seal of Christ's divine unction and 
mission ( 2 ^- 3 ^® 4^“ cf. and a decisive mani- 
festation of the glory of His person. The resur- 
rection had proclaimed Him ‘i)rince of life’ (3^®), 
source of spiritual blessing and pow'er (3 ®), ‘ prince 
and saviour’ (5^^), 'judge of quick and dead’ ( 10 ^"“). 
Speaking generally, the same point of view is 
characteristic of St. Peter’s 1st Epistle. He regards 
Christ as the exalted man, enthroned at God’s 
right hand, and bestowing the gift of the regene- 
rating Spirit (1 P 1 - 2 ). Christ is One whose human 
acts and sufferings have preternatural virtue ; W'ho 
is destined to judge mankind (4''’) ; wdio is the 
author of Messianic salvation, ‘ both in its negative 
aspect as a rescuing from the wwath under wdiich 
the whole world is lying, and in its positive aspect 
as the imparting of eternal life.’*" On the other 
hand, it is doubtful wdiether the tw^o passages 1 ^ 
and necessarily iniffiy the doctrine of Christ’s 

re-existence. t With St. Peter w'e may couple St. 

ames and St. Jude, each of wdiom calls himself 
‘slave of Christ.’ St. James even speaks of Christ 
as ‘Lord of glory’ (2^), and looks for His appear- 
ance in judgment (5'^ ^) ; he also uses language 
( 118 .- 1 ) implying that in Christ is revealed a prin- 
ciple of supernatural pow’er which the law Avas 
unable to bestow (cf. Ko S^). 

On the w'hole, it may be taken for granted that 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, togetlier with his 1st 
Ep. and the Epp. of St. James and St. Jude, present 
us with the general conception of Christ current 
in the earliest apostolic age. By the first Christians 
Christ w'as regarded as the promised jMessias, 
Avhose mission had been sealed by His resurrection 
and exaltation, and in whom the Jewish expecta- 
tions concerning the ‘kingdom of God,’ and an- 
ticipations of future ‘salvation,’ Avere spiritually 
fulfilled. There can be little doubt that both these 
ideas {‘the kingdom’ and ‘salvation’) Avere coloured 
by Jewish preconceptions. There AVas, for instance, 
a Avidespread expectation of the speedy second 
coming of Christ — an idea Avhich seems, indeed, to 
have l^en shared by the apostles themselves. ^ But, 
at any rate, the conception of Christ just indicated 
formed the starting-point, so to speak, for the 
deeper conceptions of St. Paul, the writer of He, 
and St. John. In proceeding to gather up the 

* Sanday-Headlam on Ro 1 ^ 6 . 

t See Hamack, Dogmei^jeschichte, vol. i. appendix i. Hamack 
believes in reg-ard to 1 P that the writer holds to the old 
Jewish conception of ‘pre-existence,’ ue. predestination in the 
counsels of God. Christ ‘ was manifested in these last days foi 
our sake, that is, He is now visibly what He already was before 
God. What is meant here is not an incarnation, but a revelation* 
fEng. tr. vol. i. p. 322], The passage lUf* may refer to the 
prophets either of the old or of the new dirijensation, but 
according to tlie usual interpretation the OT pr>phets are 
meant. 
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mam ^iiiristological theses of the apostolic teaching 
regarded as a whole, we are for the most part, but 
not exclusively, dependent on these last-mentioned 
writers. 

The following points appear to he of main 
importance: (1) The conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship. The name KijpLos meets us in St. Peter’s 
sermons, in Ja and Jude, in Jn and Rev, and 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. The word does 
not necessarily imply Divinity,* but in NT 
it meets us in contexts and connexions which, 
taken together, involve the ascription of Jleity to 
Christ.^ The Lordship’ of Christ means His 
‘sovereignty’ in the sphere of nature and in that 
of grace.^ To Christ belongs a lordship which He I 
has nierited by His life of creaturely service and 
obedience (Ro 10®, 1 Co 12*^, 2 Co 4®). iie is supreme 
over the universe and over His Church (Col 
Ph 2^®^*)* Christians belong to Him (Ro 14®, 1 Co 
3-®); they are ‘under law to Christ’ (1 Co 
Gal 6-). He is the fountainhead of all grace, 
authority, disciplinary and ministerial power (1 Co 
5*=^, 2 Co 10® 13^"^). He is to be awaited as judge 
(2 Co 5^®). St. Paul applies to Christ OT Jahweh 
passages [e.g. Ro 10^^=0123- ; cf. Ro 10^^'^^ 1 Co 2^^ 
10--^) ; he ascribes to Him the absohire oitle 6 /ciiptos 
(1 Co 16'®, 2 Co 11®^ 12®, Ro 14^ h, and in one 
passage, which is of the nature of a climax, he uses 
an even stronger expression, ‘ God over all blessed 
for evermore' (Ro O’^.f 

(2) Parallel to the idea of lordship is that of 
Son ship. Christ is vibs deov—n recognized title of 
Messiah, which, like KijpLo^, is often illustrated by its 
context ; often by other characteristic NT phrases 
with Avhich it is closely associated. The ‘Sonship’ 
of Christ is spoken of as unique (6 tom uios, Ro 8®-* ; 

6 iavTov viSs, %b. 8® ; iiovoyovip, Jn P®, 1 Jn 4®), i.e, 
it is not ascribed to Christ merely as a Messianic 
title, but as connoting a personal i*elationship to 
God. The phrase is used in contexts which imply 
a literal pre-existence ; the Son of God is ‘ sent ’ 
(Ro 8®, Gal 4-^, 1 Jn 4®- ; He ‘comes’ (1 Jn 4® 5® 

5®®) ; He was originally an inhabitant of heaven 
,T Co 15^^) ,* the I. was a change of state in the life 
of a pre-existent being, of the Word Himself 
(Jn P®), of One who is essentially ‘spirit’ (2 Co 
3^'^).J The ‘Sonship’ of Christ is thus delined, and 
acquires a new signilieance. It is not meiely 
‘ethical,’ i.e. such as any man may acquire by 
moral affinity to God ; nor merely theocratic ; it 
denotes a special, unique, incommunicable relation- 
ship (Jn lo®*’"®®). Hence, especially in St. Paul’s 
earlier Epistles (Th, R j. Co, Gal), a position is 
habitually assigned to ’‘'’-hrist which inevitably 
implies His real Deity. He is co-ordinated with 
God in greetings and farewells {e.g. 2 Th 1’®, 2 Co 
13^®). He is the source of St. Paul’s apostolate 
(Gal P) ; the agent or mediator in creation (I Co 8*^} 
and in redemptive history (1 Co 10‘). The I. was, 
in fact, an act of self-abnegation whereby a life of 
creaturely limitations was accepted in exchange 
for the glories of heaven (2 Co 8®, Gal 4®). 

In two passages of later Epp. these christological 
thoughts are more fully developed. In Ph St, ' 
Paul deals 'v^ith the method of man’s redemption. 
Christ is set forth as the example of one who fore- 
goes prerogatives that might be claimed, and 
renounces for a heasor\ a state of divine glory, 
bliss, and sovereignty which was His by natural 
right. The passage exhibits specially the original 
divine dignity, the unity, and the continuous action 

* See Sanday-Headlam on Ro P. 

t See the careful note on this pass^e in Sanday-Headlam, 
JRomans, pp. 233-238. They adopt this rendering ‘with some 
Blight, but only slight, hesitation.’ 

X ‘ The Lord is the Spirit.’ ‘ It is with this most original 
conception of the divine essence of Jesus Christ that we must 
associate the fact of His pre-existence ’ (Sabatier, The Apostle 
Paul [tr. by Helh t], p. 332). I 


of tlie person who passed voluntarily from a state 
of heavenly bliss to a condition of creaturely 
servitude and sufiering. This process St. FaiiJ 
speaks of as one of self-emptying [eavrov iKevioaev, 
o*) ; it was an action by wliicii a being, possessing 
the attributes of Deity itself, took upon Himself 
conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing 
in a real sense to be what He %vas before. The 
reward of His self-sacriticing ‘ obedience ’ (5® ; cf. 
Ro 5^®) Avas exaltation according to an essential 
law of divine action. In the human nature wiiich 
He vouchsafed to assume, He was raised to the 
throne of divine lordship as the object of univei.sal 
Avorship. In Col St. Paul deals A\ith the 

cosmic signilieance of the I. of the Son. As the 
‘ image of the invisible God,’ He occupies a position 
of unique pre-eminence and sovereignty, both over 
the physical universe and over the new or moral 
creation, the Church of redeemed humanity. He 
is the essential mediator in nature, the ‘lixstborn of 
all creation,’ i.e. prior to creation, and sovereign 
over it ; in relation to history He is the inheritor 
of the Messianic promises (Ps 89) ; in relation to 
the Church He is the essential mediator in the 
sphere of grace, the tirstbom from the dead, the 
fountainhead and principle of a new supernatural 
life. In this majestic statement St. Paul seems to 
unfold a conception essentially identical Avith that 
of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

(3) In Christ God reveals Himself; in Him man 
is able to discern the character and nature of * the 
invisible God’ (Col P^). The woid eUiLv in the 
passage here quoted is found in an earlier Epistle 
(2 Co 4’^). It may be compared both Avitli the 
Johannine phrase Aj 7 os, and with the expression 
in He 1® '>"0^ biroa-rdcreujs. The ‘ Image ’ of 

God is at once the adequate expression and the 
essential revealcr of Deity (cf. Jn 1^® 6“^® 12^ 17®, Gal 
P^ He 1®, and consider Mt ll'" = Lk 10®®). In Him 
the divine P’atherhood is manifested, not as a mere 
creative relationship in which God stands to man- 
kind, but as an internal and ultimate my.stery of 
the (lodhead (Ro 8^®, Eph 4®, Jn 14® ® IG-"^) ; in 
Christ the loA^e of God (1 Jn 4'®) and His holiness 
(Jn 17^^ Rev 4® 16^) are alike revealed. But 
beyond tliis, the inner mystery of the divine 
nature is in part unfolded. An essential Father- 
hood, an essential Sonship, eternal and intemporal, 
subsists Avithin the sphere of Deity: a necessary 
relationship of communion and dependence be- 
tAveen tAvo divine Persons (Jn 1^"^). St. Paul 
seems to recognize the perfect equality of these 
divine Persons, especially in such a phrase as that 
of Ph 2® {ev fiopipp deov UTrdpxwy) ; while ill 1 Co 15®'^"*®® 
he teaches the fundamental relation of dependence 
in As'hich the Son stands to the Father. Thus the 
reA^elation of God ‘in a Son’ (He 1®) is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine ‘ glory ’ in a twofold sense ; the 
Son manifests at once the moral perfections of the 
Godhead, and the internal distinctions of Person 
subsisting AA'ithin the diAune essence. In Him the 
whole fulness of Deity has its permanent abode 
(Col P^) ; to faith it can be manifested (2 Co 4®) ; 
by human souls it can be apprehended as a source 
of life-mving grace ( Jn 1^®). 

(4) All the apostles agree in attributing a unique 
significance to the Avork and death of Christ. In 
Him the divine purpose of ‘salvation’ Avas real- 
ized : deliverance from Avrath, and the imparting 
of eternal life (1 Th 5®- ^®).* Jesus Christ stands in 
relation to human sin not merely as judge, but as 
‘saviour’ and deliverer (1 Th P®, Ph 3-® etc.). He 
gives Himself a ransom {kvrpov, 1 Ti 2® ; cf. Mt 20-®, 
Jn lP^*®®etc.) ; He dies ‘for our sins’ (1 Co lo® ; 
cf, Mt 26-®, 1 P 2-^ 3^®), thus inaugurating a neAv 
covenant, the distinctive features of AAmich are 
remission of sins (1 Co IT®®), a neAV right of acces* 
* See Sanday-Headlam’s op vurv.piot., .tianft, p. 2? 
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God (He 7^® etc., Eph life and immortality 
(Ro *2'^, 1 Co 15“*-), the gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 
3-, Eph He 6^ ; cf. Ac 2^'=*, 1 Jn Tiie effects 
of the redemptive work are described under several 
different aspects. In Ro and Gal St. Paul connects 
his doctrine of justification with the Person of 
Christ. He is the justilier of humanity ; through 
faith in Him the merits of His death are appro- 
priated by men (Ro 3^^ ), and they are brought into 
a new relation to God, they are treated as 
righteous {dLKaioijjjLevoi., Ro 3-'^), ‘ accepted in the 
Beloved ’ (Eph 1®). The shedding of His blood was, 
in fact, a sacrifice which had propitiatory value 
(Ro 3-^^-). It was parallel to, while it transcended, 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law ; they were 
material in quality, often repeated, ineffective in 
result ; Christ’s sacrifice was spiritual, and therefore 
real ; one only because perfect in moral quality, 
effectual for the entire removal of sin (He 10^‘^“). 
Under another aspect Christ is the High Priest of 
humanity (He 4^^): its perfect representative and 
adequate intercessor before God ; quick to sym- 
pathize and powerful to save {ib. 4^® 5-“ 7~®). He 
appears in the innermost sanctuary of the true 
tabernacle, there to present Himself in the presence 
of God on man’s behalf (He 7-® Once again, 

Christ is the second Adam, the Head of a new race 
(Ro 1 Co 15‘^''®^‘). His influence on humanity is 
parallel to that of the first Adam in the extensive- 
ness of its range, but transcendent in the bene- 
ficence and power of its effects (Ro 5^^'-^). The 
result of Adam’s sin was death ; the mediatorial 
work of Christ has its issue in the triumphant 
reign of grace in ‘eternal life’ (Ro 6-®; cf. Jn 

gl5. 16. 36 ^24 g40. 47 2(pl). 

In Eph, one very prominent thought is that of 
the extension of the life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
risen and glorified, in the Church. The Church is 
His body, the complement or fulness of His being 
(Eph 1-^) ; Christ is her Head, infusing into her the 
grace and virtue of His humanity (Eph 1*^ 4^^ 5-^) ; 
present in the manifold operations of His Spirit ; 
uniting His people in fellowship with Himself. 
St. Peter teaches characteristically that the Church 
is the true people of God, inheriting by right of 
siuritiial descent the titles of ancient Isr. (1 P 2® ; 
cf. Gal 4-®, He 12--) ; while St. John dwells on the 
mystery of fellowship with God attained in Christ 
(1 Jn l*^), and on the grace of sonship vouchsafed 
to individual believers (Jn P-). In a wmrd, the 
work and passion of Christ are regarded by the 
apostles as the source of all spiritual blessing ; as 
the means of bringing all Messianic promises to 
accomplishment. 

(5) It remains to notice that all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradi- 
tion as to the historic events of Christ’s career, and 
a general acceptance in the Church of His Messianic 
claim. In his sermons (Ac 2, etc. ) St. Peter appeals, 
as we have seen, to the known facts of the Passion 
and Resurrection ; while St. Paul, in spite of the 
fact that his starting-point is that of one who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, but was called to 
believe in a glorified Saviour, alludes in various 
passages to recognized incidents of Christ’s human 
life (see Ro P 8*. Gal 4^ 2 Co 8^ 1 Co 15^ Ph 

2®**, and other paisages). There -was, in short, an 
apostolic ‘ ‘ tradition ’ (TrapdSotris) or ‘ traditions ’ 
which formed the common groundwork of teaching 
(cf. Ro 6'^ 1 Co IP, 2 Th 2^® 3®). The Messianic 
conception of Christ’s person specially distinguishes 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, but it is by no means 
absent from the earlier thought of St. Paul,* and 
in St. J ohn’s teaching occupies a prominent place. 
In Rev, for instance, the image of Christ is 
Messianic. He is described in terms suggestive 
of His human descent from the chosen people 
* See Sabatier, The Ap<^tle Pmdy ch. 2. 
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(Rev 5® IP® 12^*^ 22^®) ; and His kingly dominion is 
Messianieally conceived as a victorious conflict 
with enemies (6- 12® 19^^“^®), though His lordship 
and royalty are the fruit of humiliation (sef 
especially 5*’ ; cf. Jn There is also a strong 

Messianic element in the Gospel of Jn, e^g. the 
titles ‘Lamb of God,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘King of Israel,’ 
‘ He that should come ’ ‘ sent ’ (9^), etc.* 

Such are the leading points of view under which 
the apostles describe the higher nature of our 
Lord. Taken together they combine the various 
lines of Messianic prediction in a single concep- 
tion, that of the God-man. Jesus the Messiah of 
prophecy is the central object of their thought and 
devotion. Nothing more significantly illustrates 
this than the use by NT writers of the designation 
8ov\os ’l7]<rov XpL<rrou; in this case the name of 
Christ replaces that of J" in an already familiar 
OT phrase (oouXos deov or KvpLov). Further, we may 
notice that prayer is addressed to Christ (Ac 7®^, 
2 Co 12®, Jn 9"®) ; and that He is the object of 
universal adoration in heaven (Rev 5®^*) ; that He 
is, in a word, God. 

It has been found convenient to survey NT 
teaching in regard to the person of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. But it is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian idea of the God-man was 
one which would not be readily apprehended in all 
its bearings by men who, like the twelve apostles, 
had been educated in Jewish modes of thought, 
and had perhaps imbibed to a great extent the 
national spirit of their countrymen. It -was not 
till after the fall of Jems., and the beginnings at 
least of the movement by which the message of the 
gospel was extended to the heathen world, that 
Christians coiild become fully conscious of the 
significance of the divine fact on which their 
religion "svas based — the api)earance of the God-man 
on earth. t When Ave consider that our Lord con- 
fined His ovm ministerial activity and that of the 
Twelve to the ‘house of Israel’ (Mt 10®), we shall 
not be surprised that there appears in NT a lower, 
as well as a higher, form of christological doctrine ; 
a form which is, roughly speaking, represented by 
the teaching of the Synbptists, and St. James, and 
St. Peter, as contrasted Avith that of St. Paul and 
St. John. But, as vA’e have pointed out, the distinct 
aspects under Avhich different NT Avriters present 
the figure of Christ cannot fairly be construed as 
representing radically different types of belief in 
regard to His person. See. SoN OF God. 

iii. It may be next inquired what light Scripture 
throws upon the puiposes and results of the Incarna- 
tion. The significance assigned to the event in 
Scripture presupposes something much more than 
the mere inspiration, ‘ adoption,’ or exaltation of a 
man. The I. Avas no mere presence of God in a man ; 
no mere mode of mystical indwelling ; no mere moral 
relationship such as might subsist between friends. 
It Avas a real, permanent, indissoluble union of tAvo 
perfect natures, divine and human ; an assumption 
of manhood into personal unity with a divine being, 
so that the Godhead employs the manhood as an 
organ, and Avears it as a vesture ; so that all the 
acts and sufferings of the human nature properly 
belong to the Godhead. This is the doctrine of the 
NT ; it is implied in the express statement of Jn 
(6 X(57os (TOLp^ iyhero ) ; in all references to the 
personality of the Son of God as single and con- 
tinuous {e.g. 1 Co 8®, Eph 4®- Ph 2®^*, He 1® etc. ) ; 
in such ‘ theopasehite ’ language as that of Ac 20*^® ; 
in the ascription of life-giving properties to the 
flesh of Christ (Jn 6®®^-), or of cleansing efficacy to 
His blood (He ; in the mention of His human 
nature as an object of adoration (Ph 2^®). In fact, 
speaking generally, the NT regards the I, not a« 

^ Cf. L%ihtfoot, BihKccU Eesaue, pp. 145-168. 

t Cf. Domer, Per&m of Christy Div. i. vol. i. p. 4. 
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the Lirtlj of a unique man, but as a momentous universe, the disclosure of God, the restoration of 
event in the eternal life of God : a manifestation, humanity. 

a forthcoming, a mission, a redemptive movement, 1. The cosmic significance of the I., and the view 
a visitation, a great descent. In the I. the self- that it was eternally purposed independently of 
same Person who had pre-existed in the form of the fact of human sin, seems indeed to be implied 
God, who had created and sustained in being the in such passages as Eph and possibly He — 
universe of things visible and invisible, ‘descended’ passages which seem to suggest that the L of the 
from heaven (Epli 4^^), and submitted Himself to Son was an event predestined before the foundation 
a fresh series of experiences in the sphere of human of the world. The universe may well, so far ac 
life and history, without ceasing to be in essence human reason can judge, have been framed with a 
what He ever had been, the Son or Word of the view to the I. of its Creator. When, however, the 
Father. He and none other lay in the cradle, grew question is raised whether tliis event was pre- 
in wisdom and stature, was tempted and troubled, destined in view of man’s foreseen fall, scriptural 
suffered, died and lay in the grave, rose again, and testimony fails us, and we are left to the cons^idera- 
ascended to the right hand of God. He is ‘the tion whether it is a priori probable that God 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ (He 13“^). It would have made His highest gift to His creatures 
follows that in virtue of this unity of Person, sub- contingent on human transgression. On the other 
sisting in two different states, heavenly and earthly, hand, the evolutionary movement, whether in 
both human and divine attributes are ascribed to physical nature or in human hi«itory, which tends 
Christ, and may he rightly interchanged. An towards a ‘fulness of time’ (Gal 4^, cf. Eph 
instance of this ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of seems unaccountably to fail unless crowned by the 
speech (technically called communimtio idioinatum) appearance of One who is the llower of human kind, 
may be found in 1 Co 2*^, and possibly also in and whose coming marks a climax in revelation. 

Jn 3^®. But here, again, we have to fall back on a 

The belief of the first Christians as to the real reasoning, 
nature of the 1. may, in fact, be gathered rather 2. At least we know that the I. is a crowning 
from the dgnificance attached to Christ's 7'JoW' dij^closure of God. He who had revealed sonietliing 
than from express statements in Scripture 9Jout | of His nature, His ‘power and Godhead,’ in the 
His person. All tlie NT writers are at or.' in works of creation (Ro 1-’'^) ; who had spoken to man 
ascribing to the appearance and work of desus in divers ways, through the warnings of conscience, 
Christ an element of finality. St. Peter and St. through \isions, dreams, and oracles ; who had 
James reflect to some extent the current Messianic manifested His purposes in judgment, type, and 
belief in the nearness of Christ’s return to judgment inspired prophec.'^, finally spoke to man ‘ in a Son ’ 

(1 P 4^*^’, Ja 5®*^). The ‘revelation’ of Christ is (He 1-). In Christ the will, mind, and character 
the goal of human hope and expectation (1 P 1^®). of God were finally revealed. ‘ If we searched all 
St. Paul teaches that Christ is the supreme object space,’ says Luthardt, ‘ we should discover only the 
of faith ; religion consists ultimately in a right gospel of power ; if we surveyed all time, only the 
relation of the soul to Him (Ro 3-** etc.). Christ is gospel of righteousness. Only in Jesus Christ dc 
a Being in whom souls are mystically incorporated we learn the gospel of grace.’ Christ indeed 
by baptism. They share sacramentally the acts, revealed the essence of God’s being : fatherly Iov« 
experiences, and sufferings of His earthly life and self-imparting holiness. In the character ol 
(Ro 6^*^, Gal 2^, Col 2^-, Eph 2®*® 5^^^). They are ‘in Christ, in His life of self-forgetful love, in His 
Christ’ (Ro 8^ 12®, Gal 3 -^ 6 . 28 ^ p 210 , Ph 1^ compassion for sinners, in the severity of His 
etc.) ‘and Christ in them’ (Ro 8^^, Gal 2^® etc.); judgment on sin, i-=! manifested the essential cliar- 
their souls and bodies are His temple (2 Co 13®). acter of God : ‘ He that hath seen me,’ He said, 
The writer of Hebrews regards Christianity ‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14^; cf. 12^®. Col P®, 
mainly under one aspect — as the final religion. eUthr roO deoO roG dopdrov). Further, by His claim 
Christ as ‘ Son ’ of God brings to man a final to stand in a unique relation to God, He manifested 
authoritative message from God. The religion the distinctions of relationship existing Avithin 
which is based on His revelation and finished Avork the divine essence. He unfolded the name of God 
has the characteristic of ‘perfection’ (reXetWes), as Triune (Mt 28^®). The formula of baptism , in 
It establishes that unimpeded fellowship betAveen fact, supplements those passages in Avhieh the Son 
God and man Avhich was impossible under the and the Spirit are represented as subordinate to 
LcAutical system (7^^). Christianity is ‘ the better God, or ministering to His AV'ill. It implies tliar 
hope whereby we draw near to God’ (7^^). In this these two blessed Persons are co-equal with the 
verse we have the ‘ dogmatic centre ’ of the Epistle. Father in nature and state, and in their claim to 
To St. John Christianity is the absolute religion— be, together AAuth Him, Avorshipped and glorified, 
the final disclosure of God, revealing the possibility 3. The mystery of the I. Avas intended for the 

of perfect fellowship between God and man. It is restoration of man, for the remoA^al of sin and its 
final because it rests on the fact of a real 1. of God, effects (Lk 15^ 19^^, Jn Gal 4^, Ro 5-*®^-, 

1 Jn ‘is probably the final interpretation of the 1 Co 15-^’-®, 1 Ti P®, 1 Jn 3®). The coming of 
whole series of divine revelations. ... It declares Christ made all things neAV ; it restored all things 
that in the presence of Christ there has been given to their original unity (Eph P^O- The Redeemei 
and there aauU be given that knoAvledge of God for gathered up into Himself elements Avliich the Fall * 
which man was made, issuing in felloAA'ship -which had disintegrated ; He represents maiiliood to God 
is realized here in the Clixistian society, and which in its initial truth and purity, corresponding to the 
reaches to the source of all life.’* tfhe collective di-vine thought, fulfilling its true laAv, attaining its 
testimony of the apostles, vicAved as a Avhole, ideal destiny, perfection through suffering (He 2^^-), 
irresistibly proves the power of the impression In Him is exhibited the fact that sin is no true or 
which Christ’s life and persouality had made. No necessary elenient in human nature, hut a vice or 
doubt they varied in their power of analyzing that corruption of it. The first step in -the re-creation 

impression. But the doctrine of the true Deity of of humanity must he the exhibition of a true 

Christ is the necessary inference from all that pattern of manhood in a life perfectly well-pleasing 
they ascribed to Him, and taught concerning Him. to the Father (Jn S'® ; cf. Lk 3-®, Mt 17®). It is 

The august dignity and glory of the event corre- needless to illustrate the in which NT 

sponds to the importance of the purpose it was writers constantly point to the example of Christ, 
designed to serve: the consummation of the He Himself bids men ‘learn of him’ (Mt 11’^) and 
* w^stcott, The Epistles 0/ St, John, r vih follow His example (Jn 13^®); and St. Paul tella 
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the Thessalonians that they themselves * are taught 
of (xod to love one another* (1 Th 4'^*; ef. Jn 6**®)- 
But, further, Christ removes the barrier which siii 
had raised between man and his Creator; He 
‘takes away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1-'*^) ; He 
makes atonement for it (cf. He 2^") ; He offers a 
propitiatory sacritiee for it (cf. Ho 3^ iXao-r^^pLov, 

1 Jn 2^ 4^® iXaajjLbs)^ the sacrihce of Himself (He 9-**). 
He assumed human nature, in its outward aspect 
such as the Fall had left it, with all its obligations 
(cf. Mt 3^®), its accumulated heritage of weakness 
and pain, its necessary subjection to vanity (Ro 
8-^) ; He ‘laid hold of it’ (eVtXa^^/Sdverat, He 2^®) in 
its weakness indeed, but not in its perversion and 
corruption, for He was Avithout sin, though He 
suffered for sin (Ro 8^ etc.); and by a continuous 
act of perfect obedience (Ro 5^^) He discharged the 
debt of entire self-devotion by Avliich alone man 
could satisfy the jealous love and the righteous 
claim of his Creator (cf. He His death on 

the cross Avas a representative and vicarious act of 
submission to the just penalties of human sin (see 
different modes of expression : in Gal 2-® i-irep epov, 

1 Co 15® VT€p Ttov cLfjLapTLwv i)fiQv, Ro 8®xept a/jLapTLas, 
Mt 26-® irepi ttoXXiZj/, 20-® Xjjrpov avrl ttoXXw;', etc.) ; 
and the effects of Christ’s acceptance of death are 
described under different metaphors : ‘ redemption ’ 
{i.e. according to OT associations, deliverance from 
slaA^’ery at a mighty cost), ‘propitiation’ {i.e. an 
act or process by AAdiich sin is neutralized), ‘re- 
mission’ of sins (Ro 3-^ etc.), ‘reconciliation with 
God,’ * ‘ salvation,’ etc. 

But the Avork of redemption is followed by the 
AV’crk of re-creation and sanctification. The resur- 
rection, by Avhich the seal is set on the mission and 
work of the Son, and the ascension, by which as 
High Priest He passes AA-ithin the veil to appear in 
the presence of God in our behalf (He 9^^), are 
followed by the outpouring of the Comforter, in 
whose coming the presence of Christ in His Church 
is accomplished ; He comes as a ‘ quickening spirit ’ 
(1 Co 15’^®) to inspire, enlighten, heal, strengthen, 
and sanctify His members, to unite them to Him- 
self and to God, to dAvell permanently in their 
hearts, to impart to them ‘by habitual and reaL 
infusion’ His OAvn righteousness, to make them 
partakers of His hic, to enable them for the life of 
diAune service and sonship, to conform them to 
the likeness of Himself, and raise them into the 
glory of the risen life (Ro 8®^-, Gal 2-® etc., Jn 6®^**). 

The.se three aspects of the AAmrk accomplished by 
the incarnate Son of God may be otlierwise dis- 
tinguished, according to Messianic conceptions, as 
prophetic, priestly, and Idngly functions. Thus (1) 
as Prophet, Christ places Himself, so to speak, in 
line with the ancient propliets of Israel (Mt 23-’®^*). 
Like them, He teaches, He reveals the will of God, 
He preaches the divine requirement ; like many 
among them, He is dishonoured, rejected, and slain 
(cf. Lk4‘-^* 13®®^-). It is in the exercise of His pro- 
phetic office that He preaches the kingdom of (Sod, 
and reveals its princiiDies and mysteries (see Mt 13®®). 
He elucidates the moral laAV ; He guides souls ; He 
instructs His dise.iples ; He denounces the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees ; He rebukes, threatens, predicts 
the future (Mt 5-^ 15^® 23^®^* etc.). As 

prophet endued Avith poAver, ‘the power of the 
Spirit’ (Lk4i^; cf. Mt 12'®®), He Avorks miracles 
wliich are themselves emblems or symbols of the 
diverse operations of grace. And He exhibits the 
divine aajII for man, not merely by authoritative 
teaching and hy deeds of poAver, but by a life of 
unbroken zeal, devotion, and fidelity to God (cf. 
He 3®) ; His example, in short, is one element in 
the exercise of His prophetic office. In Him, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, man is ‘ taught 
9f (>od’ (Is 54^® ; cf. Jn 6^). 

* See a note in Sandaj -Headlam on Romani^ p. 129 i. 


(2) As High Priest, Christ offers a propitiatory 

sacrifice on &iialf of man — tlie sacrifice of Himself. 
The Avriter of HebreAvs impliesthat, for the discharge 
of His priestly function, Christ Avas prepared by the 
discipline of earthly life : He v^ouclisafed to ‘ learn ’ 
obedience, sympathy, compassion, felloAv-feeling 
Avith sinners ; His participation in a common 
nature fitted Him to be a taithful representative 
of mankind. He fulfils in Himself tAVo distinct 
types of priesthood : He is a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (He 7), i.e. His priesthood belongs 
to an order eternal and supra-national, connected 
AA'ith a celestial service and a ‘true tabernacle’ 
(8-'), based on divine promises, and combining 
kingly with priestly functions (cf. Zee 3^'^^ 6^*^®). 
Further, He fulfilied all that had been prefigured by 
the Levitic ordinances and priesthood, hy offering 
Himself as a spotless victim (He 7'^ 8® 9^^* 10^®'^-), 

and by entering Avithin the veil of the true taber- 
nacle, there to present Himself in the presence of 
God on behalf of His bretliren, and to dedicate 
them in His own Person for the life of acceptable 
serA-ice (4^^ 6-^ 7-® S'*-*® 9^®). As the true Mel- 
chizedek, in whom the offices of king and priest are 
united, He bestoAA^s blessing, and feeds His people 
with eucharistic bread and wine (cf. Gn 14^®^*). As 
the antitype of the Aaronic priest He cleanses the 
whole sphere of Avorship Avitli His own blood (9-®^-) ; 
He purges * the indmduai conscience from the 
defilement of sin (9^®’^'^), and ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for’ mankind (7-®). 

(3) Finally, as King, Christ is the personal 

centre of the kingdom of God. Tlie royalty of the 
Messiah had been predicted hy ancient prophecy, 
and as ‘ King of the J eAvs ’ Christ was proclaimed 
on the cross (Jn IS®"^ 19^®). As King, He assumes 
an absolute authority over the consciences and 
hearts of men as their rightful lord. In Him the 
ancient theocratic idea, that God Avas the true King 
of Isr., dAvelling among His subjects, and residing 
in His temide as in a palace, was fulfilled. In Rev 
St. John to some extent reverts to the OT and 
later Jewish conception of the Messianic King as a 
warrior victorious over Israel’s foes. The Son of God 
is croAAued with ‘many croAvns’; He rides forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev 6® 12® 14^^^ . 

and the same thought of Messianic Kingship is a 
leading idea of Xlt. As King, Christ proclaims ‘ Avith 
authority ’ the daAvn of His kingdom in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5-7). He explains its nature and 
conditions in the parables of the kingdom (Mt 
13), and after His resurrection He claims ‘all 
authority ’ in heav^en and on earth (Xlt 28^®). As 
King, He is the fountainhead of ministerial poAver, 
the Master Avhom His servants honour and obey, 
the omnipotent source of grace, power, life, and 
mercy (He 4^®). He founds a mediatorial system 
whereby men attain Avhat they seek for, union 
with Himself and AAuth the Father. With authority 
He institutes the sacrament of baptism or incor- 
poration (Mt 28^®, Jn 3®^')» si-qJ the Eucharist or 
sacrament of union (Mt 26®® etc., Jn He 

bestoAA^s the Sinrit ; He gives ‘gifts unto men’; 
He appoints a ministerial order, Avhich He com- 
missions to act, and to proclaim forgiveness in His 
name (Eph Jn 20--*-) in order that the cential 
purpose of His coming may he accomplished, ‘that 
repentance and remission of sins’ should be preached 
in His name among all nations, beginning at Jems. 
(Lk 24^^). Finally, He rules the universe, bearing 
all things onward in their appointed course (He 1®), 
extending His kingdom through gradual subdual 
of all hostOe elements : ‘ He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15-®). He 
waits expectant ‘till his enemies be made his 
footstool’ (He 10^®; cf. H®) ; and in the last day it 
is He who avUI sit as King ‘on the throne of his 
glory’ to judge the world (Mt 25®^^* )• 
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Thufj the I.j properly understood, is a key to the 
histoi^^ of the universe. All history, it has been 
said, summed up in the three sentences, He is 
cominf!^ He has come. He will come again (ef. Rev 
22 ^^} ; and certainly this is tlie fundamental teach- 
ing of Scripture. ^ If tlie OT foresees (Gal 3^) the I., 
the NT develops its significance as an actual event, 
and persistently points to the return of the In- 
carnate as the goal of history. There is no reason 
for denying a certain advance in the intellectual 
apprehension and statement of the doctrine of the 
I. on the part of the apostles, so far as it can be 
clearly demonstrated Indeed it is what we should 
a priori expect. But in this article we have been 
concerned with positive and definite results, with 
the ultimate position which the NT assigns to 
Christ ; and it is contended that the divergent and 
varied testimonies of Holy Scripture can only be 
satisfactorily adjusted and reconciled by the belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not only the exiiected 
Messiah of prophecy, but in a unique and absolute 
sense divine: God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. 

Literature.— Ebrard in Herzogs RU, ‘Jesus Christus der 
Gottmensch' ; Oehler, Tkeol. of OT; Weiss, Bib, TheoL of NT; 
Dorner, Perhon of Christ ; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. 
§§ .50-57 ; Pearson, On the Creed ; Browne Exposition of the 39 
Articles; Andrewes,<S'e»‘TOons on the Nativity ; Liddon, Hampton 
Lectures; Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation; Dale, The 
Atonement; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theoloyy; Bruce, 
The Humiliation of Christ; Gore, Bampton Lectures; West- 
cott, Christus Consummator ; King:don, God Incarnate ; Ottley, 
Doct. of the Incarnation ; Adamson, Studies of the Mind in 
Christ. For the apostolic belief in rejyard to Christ’s Person see 
also Harnaok, History of Dogma (introductory division). 

R. L. Ottley 

INCENSE is AY tr" of two Heb. word.*^ which zz 
first were quite distinct in meaning, although 
latterly the second of them came to be practically 
synonymous with the first. 1. frankincense 
(wh. see), is tr‘^ ‘ incense ’ by AY in* Is 43-^ 60^ 66®, 
Jer 6=^^ 17-® 41®, in all of which passages RY 
accurately substitutes ‘frankincense.’ The Gr. 
equivalent is Xipavos, which appears in NT in Mt2^^ 
and Rev 18^®. 2. nyjp {in Dt 33^^ nniap [cf. the 
prop, name Ketitrah, niitsp], in Jer 44^^ nap), 
generally reproduced in LXX by dupiapa or 6v- 
pidpara (cf. for NT usage Lk 1^®, Rev 5*^ 8®^* 18^®, in 
the last along with Xi^avos). In Ex 30®®- RY 
substitutes ‘incense ’ (n-iDp) for ‘ perfume,’ in 2 Cli 
2 ® ‘ burn incense ’ (I'tspn) for ‘ bum sacrifice,’ and in 
Rev 5® 18^® ‘ incense ’ {dv/udpara) for ‘ odours ’ of AY 
(cf. Rev 8®). 

Frankincense was an ingredient of the holy 
incense. Ex 30®** ; it was used as incense, Jer 6®® ; it 
was put on the meal offering (Lv 2^* 6®, cf. 

Nu 5^®) ; also on the shewbread, Lv 24^ ; one form of 
luxury was to burn it as a perfume, Ca 3^ 4®* ; 

along with gold it is mentioned as part of the 
tribute to be brought to Israel, Is 60® (cf. Mt 2^^ of 
the gifts of the Magi to the infant Jesus). Both 
frankincense {Xi^ayos) and incense {dvpLapa) are 
mentioned amongst the merchandise of the apoca- 
lyptic Babylon, Rev 18^®. On the Arabian traffic 
in incense see Arabia, vol. i. p. 134^. 

The offering of incense, which bulks so largely 
in the later ritual, apjpears to have been unknown 
in the earlier stages of Israel’s history. Well- 
hausen (who is followed in his conclusions more or 
less closely by Kuenen, Nowack, Benzinger, and 
many others) will have it that the first mention of 
offering incense is in Jer 6®®. In the older litera- 
ture according to him, always refers to the 
burning of the fat or the meal and making these 
go up in sweet smoke (cf. Lv 3® [P] etc.) to J", 
while the substantive nnDp in like manner has the 

* The Piel of this verb is used by the older writers, the 
BiphiZ by P and the Ohronicler, while in the transition period, 
represented by the compiler of King’s the two formations are 

used promiscuously. 


quite general sense of what is burnt upon the 
altar.* Tlie meaning ‘incense’ belongs to it for 
the first time with certainty in Ezekiel (8^^ IG^^ 
23’^^} ; subsequently the word occurs frequently in 
P, always^ in this "sense ; elsewhere only in Pr 27®, 
w-here it is used not with a sacred but a secular 
application (EY ‘perfume’). Even in such late 
passages as 1 S 2®®, Ps 6G^® 141- Wellhausen denies 
that it means anything more than sweet sin^ke, 
which is the sense he attributes to it in the only 
two certainly pre-exilic passages where it occurs. Is 
P® and Dt 33^® (otheiwise Dillm. and Steuernagel, 
both of whom find the meaning ‘ incense ’ in Dt 33^*^, 
although Steuernagel considers that this implies a 
pretty late date for the passage, which, however, 
lie would make prior to P, because all Levites have 
according to it the prerogative of burning incense 
to J", vliereas in P this duty and privilege is 
assigned only to the seed of Aaron; cf. Nu 
17® [Eng. 16*^®]). Again, in Am 4-^^* 5®^^*, Is 
Mic G*’^*, where we have detailed lists of ritual acts, 
there is no mention of incense, and JE as well as the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are equally 
silent- rifzb, ‘frankincense,’ appeals first in Jer 
0‘2a j-jjs 4][3^ elsewhere only in P (Ex Lv 2^* -- 
511 gb 247^ Nil 51®), Deutero-Isaiah (Is 43®® 60® 66®}, 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 9®®), and Canticles (3® 4^’*^^). 

From all this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the use of incense was introduced not long before 
the time of Jeremiah (in 6®^^ it is refeired to as rare, 
costly, unnecessary). It may have been connected 
witli the gradual refinement of the cultus, the ex- 
tension ot commerce, and the contagion of the rites 
of heathen religions (cf. Jer 11^®* 48'®, 2 Ch 34®®). 

In P incense has a very extensive use, and is 
regarded as extremely sacred. It was to be used 
with every meal offering (Lv2^*® etc.), as well as 
to be ottered alone, in which latter ease it safe- 
guarded the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies (Lv 16^®^) ; 
and it made atonement for the people after the 
rebellion of Korah (Nu 17^^^* [Eng. 16^®^]). The 
holy incense was to be prepared according to a 
special recipe (Ex 30®^^*) from stacte, onycha, and 
galbanum (see sep. arts, on these words), along 
with pure frankincense — an equal weight of each 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). Josephus states that there 
were tliirteen ingredients used iu his day, and that 
a great store ot these w-as always kept in the 
temple {BJ V. v. 5, VI. viii. 3). It was forbidden 
(Ex 30®''^*) to imitate this preparation for private 
use ; to burn it was the prerogative of the high 
priest ; the presumption ot the Korahites in taking 
it upon them to burn incense was punished with 
death (Nu 16 ; cf. the Chronicler’s account of 
Uzziali’s leprosy, 2 Ch 26^^“*) ; Aaron's own sons 
died for offering it improperly (Lv 10^^*). 

Nothing shows more clearly the growing im- 
portance attached hy P to incense than the c’t- 
cunistance that finally an altar of incense (n^in 
rnDf^n) is introduced. Of this there is no trace in 
Solomon’s temple (IK 7^® being part of what is 
otherwise known to be a late passage), and in the 
account of the Tabernacle it is generally admitted 
that the mention of the incense altar comes in 
awkwardly at the end (Ex 30^^*). Hence the 
majority of modem critics are disposed to assign 
the mention of this altar to a late stiatum of P. 
It is pointed out, for instance, rbat even in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16 [P]) it is 
not upon an altar but with censeis (wh. see) that 
incense is offered (v.^®). Even Pseudo-Hecatseiis 
{ap. Jos. c. Ap, i. 22) mentions nothing as being in 
the interior of the temple but the candlestick and 
a golden which probably refers to the table 

of the shewbread (cf. Ezk 41®® 44^®, with Davidson’s 

■** * The root katara in Arabic signifies to exihaZe an odour iv 
roasting’ (Driver on Am 5&) 
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and Barfholet’'^ notes). Dillrnann, who docs not I Lnm.\.Tu:R^.~-Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. Siej-fned-SUde, s. 


share Wellli{ia»eii’s seepticibin as to the existence 
of an altar of incense, admits that at least Ex 30^® 
is an addition to the original law, designed for the 
purpose of supplementing Lv On this ques- 

tion, as well as on tlie position- of the altar, and 
the difficulty occasioned by He 9% see Incense Altar 
under art. Tabernacle. 

According to Ex 30"^ incense had to be offered 
on tlie altar every morning and evening (cf. Joma 
iii. 5). The Mishnic tract TamUl gives a full 
account of the ritual of the morning service, which 
may jjossibly bo fairly correct for NT times, 
although it is of little value for our knowledge of 
the ritual some centuries earlier. We are told, 
intzr ali’f, that it was the custom to decide by lot 
whicli of the priests were to perforin the various 
functions (cf. Joma ii. 4), amongst which the 
offering of incense was counted specially solemn, 
although it was no longer the exclusive pierogative 
of the high priest. John Hyreanus (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. X. 3)"and Zacharias (Lk are both said to 
ijave received a divine revelation while engaged in 
this act. In ofiering the incense, fire was taken 
f 10111 the altar of burnt-ohering and carried into 
the temple, where it was laid upon the incense 
altar, and then the incense was emptied from a 
golden vessel upon the fire. See a full account in 
Schurer, HJF ii. i. 2do. 

The use of incense in tlie temple may have been 
paitly for antiseptic fumigation, but it is laigely 
explained by tlie partiality of the Oriental to 
sweet odours. He enjoys these himself, and he 
offcis them to those whom he desires to honour 
(cf. Dn Idl India it was customary to scent 

the roads when the king went out (Oiirt. vril. 
ix. 23) ; when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, 
Incense was bm nt on the bridge (Herod, vii. 54) ; as 
Alexander the Great marched against Babylon, 
there n\ ere altars erected to him and incense burnt 
(Curt. V. i. 20). It is easy to see how such customs 
could be transferred to the cultus, in honour of the 
object of worship. If this cannot he proved for 
some other Oriental nations, at least it is certain 
in the case of such neighbours of Israel as the 
Phoenicians (2 K 23^, Jer 7^ 32^^ 44i^^-, Hos 2*®), 

the Babylonians (Herod, i. 183, possibly Is 65®}, 
and the Egyptians (Plutarch, Isid. 81 ; Dioscor. 
i. 24). Cf., further, IK IP, 2 K 22^'^, Jer P** 19^®, 
Ezk 6^® 23^^^ In Israel incense was supposed to be 
specially acceptable to J" (Bt 33^®), and, as we 
have seen, to have an atoning efficacy (Nii 17^^^* 
[Eng. 16^^^-]). See the very full and interesting 
note of Dillrnann, Ex~Lv^y p. 3591, from which 
the above illustrations are taken. We may add 
the explanation of the religious value of frank- 
incense suggested by W. K. Smith {JtS^ 406) : 
^ frankincense was the gum of a very holy species 
of tree, which was collected with religious pre- 
cautions ... it appears to have owed its virtue, 
like the gum of the samora tree, to the idea that 
it was the blood of an animate and divine plant.’ 

On the symbolical meaning of incense and its 
ingredients much has been written both in ancient 
and in modern times that is pure baseless phantasy. 
In Rev 5® incense represents the prayers of the 
saints (cl Ps 14P). The reading ac (which is the 
correct text) does not in the least necessitate a 
reference to 0/aAac instead of dvfiLd/iara (see Bonsset, 
ad lo€.). The point of comparison is probably the 
ascending to heaven of the smoke of the incense 
(cl Dillm. on Lv 1®). In Rev 8® there w’as given 
to the angel much incense that he should add it {tua 
8(Jb(xr}) to the prayers of the saints, and in v.'* the 
smoke of the incense goes up (not ‘ with ’ RV, but) 
‘ for (RVm j Bousset ‘ zix Gnnsten’) the prayers of 
the saints,' i.e. giving them an exto claim to 
iwjcentance. 


; Dillmann, Ex~Li^, 294, 350, 359, also on Bt; 3310 ; 
Dnver on Dt 33i", also LOT^ 37, and art ‘ Exodus’ m Smith’s 
DB^ p. 1022 f-; Wellhausen, Proleg. (1895), 04 ff , Comp 
139 ff., 1S77, p 410 ff, Rente-, 114; Kuenen, llexatemfi 
(Macmillan), 74f ; Stade, ZATW in. 143ff., IbSff. ; Nowack 
Heb Arch. ii. 246t ; Benzinoer, Heb. Arch. 401 1., 444 f., 
Schurer, HJ P ii. i 26S, 281, 289, 293, 295; Delitzsch, Studien, 
113 ff.; Hommel, AHT 170 1., 279. See also art. Grxser aixi 
literature there cited. J. A. SELBIE. 

INCENSE ALTAR.—'Jee Tabernacle. 

INGEST.— See Cr.ii^«jes and Punishments, vol i 
p. 52P. 

INGONTINENCY, INCONTINENT. — Tneontin- 
ency is the tr*^ of incontinentia in 2 Es 5^‘', and of 
aKpoLo-ia (Vulg. incontinentia) in 1 Co 7^ In 2 Es 
the word has probably the general sense of ‘ ab- 
sence of self-control,’ ‘ lawlessness,’ for so both the 
Lat. and the Eng. words have sometimes been 
used. The usual sense, however, has always been 
‘unchastity,’ and that is the meaning in 1 Co. 

The Gr. word k7cp-x,trta. occurs also in 5It 2.3-5, where it is trd 
* excess ’bv both AV and RV (Vulg. immiinditia). It describes 
the character of the cc7cpoe.r'>.? (from xpariiv, to control), one who 
wants self-restraint, i’s opposite lynpuTsiu.. Th\B kxpcccrloc, 
must be distinguished from AnpoLarlce., which comes from xsp<-.v\,iiu.i, 
to mix, is associated with u.xpce.T/x, ‘ unterapered,’ and is used by 
Theophr. (C.P. iii. ii. 5) of a bad (lit. ‘ badly mixed ’) climate. 

The adj. ‘ incontinent’ occurs only in 2 Ti 3® as 
tr° of aKpar'/)^, which has probably the general 
meaning of ‘unrestrained,’ ‘ uncontrolled ’(RV‘ with- 
out self-control ’). It is scarcely jjossible, however, 
to find an instance of ‘ incontinent ’ in this general 
sense; and it is probable that Wyc. and Rhem., 
from whom AV accepted the word, understood the 
Vulg. incontinentes in the sense of ‘unchaste.’ 
Tind. (whom the other versions follow) has ‘ rya- 
tours.’ J. Hastings. 

INCREDULITY.— In 2 Es 15® the Lat. increduli^ 
tates dieentium is rendered ‘ the incredulity of 
them that speak against thee.’ The word means 
no more than ‘unbelief’ (as RV). The Khem. 
NT, which confesses itself a translation of ‘ ohe 
old vulgar Latin text, not the common Greek text,’ 
makes frequent use of the word. Thus Mt 13®® 
‘And he wrought not many miracles there be- 
cause of their incredulity ’ ; 17-^ ‘ Then came the 
disciples to Jesus secretly, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out? Jesus said to them, Because 
of your incredulity ’ ; He 3^^ ‘ And we see that 
they could not enter in, because of incredulitie.’ 
In the same version incredidoits occurs no less 
frequently, as Mk 9^® ‘ 0 incredulous generation ’ ; 
Lk ; Jn 3®^' ‘ he that is incredulous to the Sonne 
shal not see life ’ ; 20^^ ‘ be not incredulous but 
faithful’; He 11®^ ‘By faith, Rahab the harlot 
perished not with the incredulous.’ 

Incredulity is used in the same way in Preface 
to AV 1611, ‘ it is a fault of incredulitie to doubt 
of those things that are evident.’ J. Hastings. 

INDIA (nn, — This name, which in the 

OT is found only in Est P 8^ (cf. 1 Es 3^, Ad. Est 
13^ 16^), represents the Old Persian Ilindhi and 
the Sansk. Sindhu {=sea or great river), and is 
applied, not to the peninsula of Hindostan, but to 
the country immediately adjoining the Indus, i.e. 
the Punjab, and perhaps also Scinde. This is the 
portion of I. which was first knowm to the Greeks, 
and which is described by Herodotus (iii. 94, 98) as 
forming the most easterly region of the ^^mpire of 
Darius. Elsewhere (vii. 9) he names I. and Ethiopia 
as being among the most distant} pares of the 
empire ; and similarly in Est the dominions of 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes) are said to extend from I. to 
Ethiopia, comprising 127 provinces. At a later 
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period we have evidence of intercourse between I. 
and Syria, in the allusion to the Indian drivers in 
charge of the war elephants of Antiochus V. (1 Mac 
6®’^). In 1 Mac 8^, indeed, 1. is said to have been a 
part of the dominions of Antiochus the Great, taken 
from him by the Romans and given to Eumenes, 
king cf Pergamum. But neither Antiochus nor 
Eumenes can really have had possessions in India. 
The statement must therefore be due to the in- 
accuracy of the historian ; unless, as has been 
conjectured, we should correct the text and read 
‘ Ionia and Mysia’ instead of ‘ India and Media.’ 

But although the name I. occurs only in the 
later Jewish liteiature, the products of the country 
were known to the Hebrews at a much earlier date. 
Many modern scholars have iden tided the Pisou 
and the gold-producing Havilah of Gn 2^^ with the 
Indus and I. (so Ges. Thes. ; but cf. Dillm. and Del. 
ad loc. ). This view is as old as the Targ. Jerushalmi, 
which in Gn 2^^ renders Havilah by Hindeki, 
while in Targ. Jon. of Is 1P\ Jer 13^, Hindeki 
represents Cush. We meet with Indian rrticles and 
Indian woids in the accounts of the foreign trade 
of Solomon. The ships from Ophir brought almng 
trees (1 K 10^^ ^ [Heb. ^ per- 

haps sandalwood ; and the navy of Tarshish (1 K 
10--) imported ivory (o’zinjiy, ?cf. Sansk. ibhas, 
elephant), apes (D’2ip = Ind. kapi, cf. Halevy, Mel. 
de crit. 81), and peacocks (D^*2n = Malabar rJjai, 
cf. Ges. Thes.). See Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, July and August, 1898, pp. 470, 
524. It is probable also that Indian wares 
were included in the merchandise of Tyre, \vhose 
extensive caravan trade is described in Ezk 27. 
According to the men of Dedan brought 
presents of ivory and ebony, products either of L 
or Ethiopia ; cassia and calamus (v.^^) are spoken of 
by the ancients as coming from I., and perhaps the 
* bright iron ’ was imported from the same country 
(sec Smend). Real knowledge of I. in more W estein 
countries dates from the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and of the travels of Megasthenes (c. B.c. 
300), whose works were continually quoted by later 
Gr. writers. But though it appears that a regular 
trade with I. by way of the Red Sea was carried 
on in the Grmco-Roman period (cf. Teriphis Mar. 
Eryth. 37. 44) ; and individual Indians, and even 
IncUan embassies, are mentioned as visiting the 
Rom. Empire (cf. Mon. Anc. v. 50, 51 ; Suet. Any. 
21 ; Dio Cass. liv. 9) ; yet it is probable that at 
the beginning of our era the knowledge of that 
country Avas but slight, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that Indian thought can have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon the West by that 
time (cf. Sehurer, JIJE ll. ii. 215 f. ; Lightfoot, 
Colossians, 389 If.). In particular, Zeller {Phil. d. 
Griech. III. ii. 223) denies that any trace of Budd- 
hists is to be found in Gr. literature before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. H. A. White. 

INDIFFERENT.— ‘It is a striking testimony,’ 
says Trench [Select Glossary, p. Ill), ‘of the low 
general average which we have come to assume 
common to most things, tliat a thin^ which does 
not differ from others, is thereby qualified as poor ; 
a sentence of depreciation is pronounced upon it 
when it is declared to be indifferent.’^ And he 
points out that the same feeling embodies itself in 
Greek ‘ at the other end ’ when 5La4>ip€tv means 
prcestare and ret, diafp^povra. preestantiora. But this 
is a modern fault. About 1611 and earlier, to be 
called ‘ indifferent’ was to he highly complimented, 
for it meant to be impartial, not making a difter- 
ence where none existed. lu the Joint Attesta- 
tvm of Several Bishops and Learned Divines of the 
Chnrch of England, avowing that her Doctrine was 
confirmed, and her Discipline was not impeached, 
hy the Synod ofi Dort, we read, ‘ As for ourselves. 


in the ingenuity of our conscience, we herein dc 
nob decline the judgment of any indiflerent dis- 
passionate man ; and such we hope this true and 
plain narration will satisfy’ (M. Fuller, Life of Bp. 
Davenant, p. 107). Tindaie, in The Obedience of a 
C/udstian Man (JFoidcs, i. 230), says of God, 

‘ Neither is there any respect of persons with him ; 
that is, he is indifferent and not paitial ; as great 
in his sight is a servant as a master.’ The adj. 
occurs in Sir 42^, where ‘ merchants’ indilierent 
selling’ is praised (B irepl aoiacpjpov irpaa-ecj^ Kal 
ejjL.Trbpcav, At?C oiacpjpov and om. nai, RV ‘ Of in- 
different selling of merchants,’ so Cowley-Neu- 
bauer after Heb. text). The meaning is (dearly 
‘ impartial.’ But even Tindaie, in a note to Ex 12'*, 
says, ^ That I here cal a shepe, is in Ebrue a word 
indifferent to a shepe and a gotte both.’ Then in 
his ^ Godly Letter’ [JVorks, iii. 177) Knox repre- 
sents ‘the haill Counsaile’ as saying of Grindall, 
Lever, and others of the Protestant preachers, 

‘ Thay wald heir no mo of thair sermonis : they 
wer but indifferent feliowis ; (yea, and sum of 
thame esciiameit not to call thame pratting 
knaves).’ And at a later time Thomas Adam^ 
(on 2 P speaks of ‘ idle indifferent s, that d ' 
neither good nor harm.’ 

The adv. indifferently occurs in the Communion 
Service in the Rrayer (1662) for the King and his 
officers ‘ that they may truly and indifferently 
administer justice.’ Joy, in his Apology to 
Tindaie (Arber’s ed. p. 4), says, ‘ I desier every 
indifferent reder to iuge indifferently.’ So Tind. 
in Prologe to Dent. ‘ god is lorde above all lordes 
and loveth all his servauntes indifferently, as 
well the poor and feble and the straunger, as 
the rich and mighty e ’ ; which is a recollection of 
his tr“ of Ja 1® ‘ Yf eny of you lacke wysdome, 
let him axe of God which geveth to all men in- 
differentlie, and casteth no man in the teth.’ 
And on the miracle of the Ten Lepers, Bp. Hall 
says [Works, ii. 154), ‘The miracle indifferently 
wrought upon all, is differently taken.’ 

The subst. indifferency is also found in the Fr. 
Bk. of 1604, in the King’s Proclamation for the 
Uniformity, etc., ‘the indifferency and upright- 
ness of our Judgment.’ Cf. Knox, Woi'ks, iii. 271, 

‘ I knowledge and confesse . . . the lacke of fer- 
vencye in reproving synne, the lacke of indiffer- 
ency in feedyng those that were hongrye, and the 
lacke of diligence in the execution of mine office.’ 
But Hall uses the word nearly in the mod. sense 
{ Works, ii. 148), ‘How many are there that thinke 
there is no wisdome but in a dull indifferency ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

INDITE. — To ‘indite’ a letter is now to write 
it, and even so the expression is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but formerly it was to dictate or at 
least compose, and the ‘ inditer ’ is distinguished 
from the writer. Thus in Pref. to AY 1611, the 
Translators, describing the Scriptures as ‘ a fount- 
aine of most pure water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life,’ add, ‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not fiom 
earth ; the authour being God, not man ; the 
enditer the holy spirit, not the wit of the Apostles 
or Prophets ; the Pen-men such as were sancti- 
fied from the wombe, and endewed with a prin- 
cipal! portion of God’s spirit.’ So in Ps 45^ ‘ ]My 
heart is inditing a good matter,’ is naturally 
followed by ‘my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer.’ 

The verb in the Heh. means to bubble up (like a fountain) 

or boil over (like a pot of water) : LXX i xccpBm 

Keyov ocyxBLy J Vulg*. ‘ Eructavit cor meum verbiim bonum ’ ; 
Wyc. * Myn herte bowide out (1388 ‘ hath held out ’) a <rood 
woord*; Luth. ‘Mein Herz diohtet era femes Lied’; Gov. ‘My 
hert is dytinge of a ^ood matter’ ; Great Bible (Pr. Bk.), ‘Hr 
hert is endyting of a good matter’ ; Gen. ‘Mine heart will utter 
forthe a good matter’ ; Dou. ‘My hart hath uttered a goo(J 
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word (with note ‘I have received hv divine inspiration in mv 
hart and cog-itation a most high Mysterie ') ; Bish ‘ My heart 
is inditing ot a good matter.’ "Mod.' expositors translate more 
literall.v : Del. ‘aVlv heart bubbles over with a goodly word’ ; 
Per. ‘ Mv heart is overflowing with a goodly matter’ ; Ghejme, 

‘ My heart bubbles with goodly words ’ ; Kay, ‘ My heart is 
teeming with a good woid’; Kirkp. ‘My heart bubbleth over 
with goodlv words’; Kautzsch, ‘Mein 'Herz wallt uber von 
lieblicher Rede’; Wellh.-Fumess, * My heart oveidlows with a 
theme that is good ’ ; RV, ‘ My heart oVerfloweth with a goodly 
matter ’ ; Driver, ‘ My heart is astir with a goodly matter.’ 

The Eng. word comes from Low Lat. indictare 
{a frequentati\"e of indicere, to proclaim), and it 
entered the Eng. lang. at first in the French form 
endictar, ‘ indite ’ being a later spelling in imita- 
tion of the Latin, while ‘ dite ’ is^ a vernacular 
shortening. Knox has the form Mite’ (which he 
spells ‘dyte’), as Htst. 214, ‘those Prayers were 
dyted unto the people by the holy Ghost, before 
they came to the uttermost of trouble, to assure 

them, that God, by whose Spirit the Prayer was 
dyted, would not contemne the same in the midst 
of their calamities.’ Thomas Fuller uses ‘endite,’ 
as in Holy State, iv. 5 (p. 261), ‘More hold is then 
to be taken of a few words casually uttered, then 
of set solemn speeches, which ratlier shew men's 
arts then their natures, as endited rather from 
their brains then hearts.’ 

The same verb meant also to amuse (after the 
Lat.) ; but now a distinction is made, the verb to 
accuse, though pronounced the same, being spelt 
‘ indict’ Golding, in Calvirds J oh (on 32^'®), has ‘ so 

then, what remaynetli, but too learne first and 

formoste too condemne our selves, and too bring 
our inditement alwayes readie made, when we 
come before God, and too say, that we be wretched 
sinners.’ On the other hand, Elyot {The Governotir, 
ii. 343} has ‘ Plato (or rather Socrates, Plato in- 
dictynge).’ But Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 16, p. 
134," spells the word in the mod. way, ‘indicted 
by his conscience for his cruelty.’ KV has 
used the subst. ‘indictment’ in Job 31^ ‘0 that 
I had one to hear me ! . . . and that I had the 
indictment mMcIi mine adversary hath written’ 
for AV ‘and that mine adversary had written a 
book.’ J. Hastings. 

'INFIDEL, INFIDELITY.— An ‘infidel’ in our 
•modern speech is one who deliberately rejects the 
Faith ; but at one time a person might be called 
an ‘infidel’ Avho had never heard it. Infidelis 
in cedes. Latin simply meant ‘ unbelieving,’ and 
‘ infidel ’ carried the same purely negative meaning. 
Thus Tindale, in his general Prolog e to the Pent., 
says, ‘ Behold how soberly and how circumspectly 
both Abraham and also Isaac behave them selves 
aiiionge the infideles ’ ; and in Rhem. NT the tr” 
of Ro 15®^ is ‘ Heipe me in your praiers for me to 
God, that I may be delivered from the infidels that 
are in Jewrie’ ; while Hooker [Eceles. Polity, ni. 
viii. 6) speaks of ‘ F'estus, a mere natural man, an 
infidel, a Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matters.’ Hence RV changes ‘infidel’ 
of 2 Co 6^^, 1 Ti 5® into ‘unbeliever,’ which is all 
that the Gr. word (dTrto-ros) means. 

So ‘infidelity’ was once no more than ‘un- 
belief,’ as the marg. note to Lv 7® in Matthew’s 
Bible, ‘Trespace after the order of the sciypture 
signifyeth somtyme all the lyfte past which we 
have lyved in infidelyte, being ignoraunt of the 
weritie, not only in doyng open synnes, but also 
when we have walked in oure awne rightwesnes ’ ; 
and still more clearly in Fuller, Holy State, iv. 18, 
p. 335, ‘ After his [Gustavus Adolphus’] death, how 
did men struggle to keep him alive in their reports ! 
partly nut of good will, which made them kindle 
new Lopes of his life at every spark of probability, 
partly out of infidelity that his death could be 
true.’ This is all that ‘ infidelity ’ means in 2 Es 
7^^(‘moredulitas’}. J. Hastings. 


INGATHERING, FEAST OF.— See Tabernacles 
(Feast of). 

INHABIT. — We do not now use ‘inhabit’ in- 
transitively. Hence RV changes 1 Ch 5® ‘ And 
eastward he inhabited unto the entering in of the 
wilderness’ into ‘he dwelt.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1552, 
Act of Uniformity (Keeling, p. vii), ‘all and every 
person, and persons, inhabiting within tliis lealm ’ 
and Befoe, Crusoe, p. 510, ‘There are many 
Travellers, who have WTote the History of their 
Voyages and Travels this way, that it would be 
very little Diversion to any Body, to give a long 
Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
who inhabit there.’ Nor do we now speak of a 
single person inhabiting a place, as Jer 48^® ‘ Thou 
daughter that dost inhabit Dibon,’ though the 
construction may be defended on the ground that 
‘ daughter ’ stands for the whole people (RV ‘ O 
thou daughter that dwellest m Dibon ’). 

Fi^rative examples of the word are : (1) Ps 223 < o thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ (mVnn RVm ‘art en- 

throned upon’), a bold adaptation, says Kirkpatrick, of the 
phrase ‘ that sittest enthroned upon the cherubim ’ (2 S 6-, 2 K 
1915, Ps 801 991 )^ the praise-song-s of Israel being regarded as 
clouds of incense which form J^’s throne. Cheyne (in loc,) sees 
in the phrase a poetic glorifying of the ‘old mythic phrase.’ 
The cherubim were the forces of nature ; hut J" is not merely a 
God of force, He is a God of praise-producing loving-kindness. 
See also Chejme in JSx^os. 3rd ser. vii. 20 ff. (2) Is 5715 * the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ’ (ly pB'). This trn is after LXX xenromiov tov ctlSivce, and 
Vulg. habitant cetemitatern, and is fiist used in Geneva Bible 
‘ that inhabiteth the eternitie’ (W}Q. ‘wonende the everelast- 
ingte,’ 1383 ‘that dwellith in everlast;vmgnesse ’). Modern 
expositors translate more directl}’’, as Del. ‘ the eternally-dwell- 
ing One*; Cheyne andOrelli, ‘whodwelleth for ever’ ; Skinner, 
‘that sitteth (enthroned) for ever.’ 

The old and raire form inhahitance is found in 
Wis 12^“^* ‘new inhahitance’ for text ‘a worthy 
colony ’ (d^ta dirciKia). So Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sea Voyage, iv. 1 — 

‘Here’s nothing, sir, but poverty and hunger; 

No promise of inhahitance ; neither track of beast.’ 

Inhabiter is used for ‘ inhabitant ’ in Rev 8^® 12^^. 
It occurs in Coverdale, as K 26^ ‘ For . . . the inhabi- 
tours of the earth lerne rightuousnesse ’ ; and 40^^ 
‘ all the inhabitours of the worlde are in comparison 
of him but as greshoppers’ ; cf. Pr. Bk. Ps TS’* ‘ The 
earth is v eak and all the inhabit ers thereof.’ The 
fern, form inhabitress occurs in Jer 10^"^“, an attempt 
to show the gender of the Heb. word used in the 
passage. Cf. Chapman, Hymne to Venus — 

‘ An inhabitresse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INHERITANCE, — The English word ‘inherit- 
ance’ represents, in the OT, the terms p^n, 

and n^n:. Of these, however, the ’first la 
more frequently (and properly) rendered ‘ portion ’ 
(LXX fieph), and the second and third are rare. 
The last mentioned occurs nearly two hundred 
times. Although the common term for the ex- 
pression of the idea of ‘ inheritance ’ proper, or 
estate which descends to the heir of the last holder, 
need not imply this, and, in ordinal^ biblical 
usage, signifies possession generally. The same 
remark applies to the NT (and LXX) term KXrjpo- 
vopilcL (cf. the use of ‘ inherit ’ and derivatives, e.g. 
in Shaks. . . . ‘the great globe itself, yea, all 
which it inherit ’ — Tempest, iv. 1, also i. 1, 

etc.). At the same time this idea remains, though 
latent, in both terms, and may in certain con- 
nexions of thought become explicit. 

i. Old Testament. — For the Hebrew law and 
practice regulating succession see art. Heir. F'rom 
these it is evident how true is the remark of Keil, 
that Israel was ‘ essentially a land-holding people.’ 
In her case, however, social institutions and usages 
! appear as charged throughout with a religious 
I si^iificance, arising in this instance from the fact 
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thafc the possession of a national territory, on 
which tlie theocracy should be maintained, was 
among the most elementary and indispensable con- 
ditions for the fulhlment of her destiny. The 
‘land of promise’ (He IP), accordingly, holds a 
prominent place among the blessings represented 
as assured to her from the first. It is the burden 
of the patriarchal covenants (Gn 15^*^'“^ 26'^ 28^^) ; a 
renewed pledge of its acquisition lies behind the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex Q^) ; the entrance of the 
people upon possession, although not efiected 
wntiiout tierce and protracted warfare, is due 
rather to the interposition of their God on their 
behalf (Jos 21^-'^^, Ps 44^"*^) ; and the subsequent 
division of the land among the several tribes, 
clans, and families is provided for by detailed 
regulations bearing divine sanction (Nil 32. 34, 
Jos IS’^'®), and is finally accomplished by lot 
(Jos 14'^), the ‘whole disposing’ whereof is ‘of the 
Lord.’ Obtained thus by divine infeftment, the 
land is regarded as held thereafter conditionally 
upon fidelity on the part of the people to the 
covenant under which it has accrued to them, and 
as bound up in the closest way with their moral 
history. It is ‘defiled’ by their crimes and im- 
pieties (Lv 18-^ Jer 16^®) ; may even, by a quasi- 
personification, be said to ‘ sin ’ with its sinful 
inhabitants (Dt 24^) ; and divine punishment 
takes the form, now of bliglit and famine over- 
taking the devoted land for the people’s sake 
(Dt 11®^*), now of their forfeiture of it outright 
(Dt 4^®®^*). On the other hand,, reinstatement in 
the divine favour is signified by restoration to the 
land and to its peaceful enjoyment. Also, inas- 
much as the election of God is ‘without repent- 
ance,’ it appears as His purpose that His people 
should hold it ‘for ever’ (Gn 13^® etc.). The 
portion allotted to each several tribe even is to be 
that tribe’s inalienable possession (Nu 36^"-^*^) — an 
idea which underlies the remarkable provisions 
connected with the Jubilee Year, and which may 
have dictated the severe condemnation pronounced 
(Dt 19^^ Hos 5^^) upon the removing of a neigh- 
bour’s landmark (cf. Driver, Deut. in Zoc., however, 
and Knobel quoted there). Yet withal J" remains 
ultimate owner or inheritor here. The land is ‘ the 
inheritance of J"’ (Ex 15^'^, 1 S 26^^). ‘ The inherit- 
ance is mine, and ye are strangers and soj'ourners 
with me’ (Lv 25‘^). 

Thus far the land as such, and as the scene of 
God’s fellowship with His people, constitutes the 
‘ inheritance,’ which may be regarded as pertaining 
either, ultimately and absolutely, to Him, or, , 
derivatively and conditionally, to them. So con- 
crete an idea, however, determined thus religiously, 
could scarcely fail in course of time to be still 
further spiritualized, as indeed appears in two 
directions. This is not the place to inquire how 
far the conception even as already defined may 
represent the reflection of subsequent modes of 
thought upon the conditions of an earlier time; 
but in any case in certain later wirings it under- 
goes a further development. On the one hand, 
OT faith learns to claim not the land but J" Him- 
self, fellowship with whom within its borders 
lends it its significance and value, as the true and 
proper ‘inheritance.’ Probably we are to find the 
immediate suggestion of this way of thinking in 
the provision by which the priests (Nu 18^®) and 
the Levites generally (Dt IS-^) were to have no 
territorial inheritance allotted to them: J" was 
to be their inheritance. That is to say, their 
portion was to consist of the altar-dues and first- 
fruits (Dt 18^"^) offered by the Israelites to J", ‘the 
service of the god of the land ’ being ‘ a burden on 
the land ’ (W. R. Smith, BS p. 229). From this the 
step was a short one to the employment of the term 
to signify that enjoyment of God which is the ob- 


ject of religious faith and hope always (cf. Ps 16^}. 
In any case by the rime of J eremiah the concep- 
tion of J" as the ‘ portion ’ of His people was a 
common one (Jer 10^*^ oH''*), while in certain of the 
Psalms even individual faith claims Him thus 
(73-**^ 119®^ 142'*). From the other side, again, the 
original signification of the term gives way 
similarly. J"’s ‘inheritance’ ceases to be the 
land His people occupy, and becomes rather the 
people itself. Israel is, in a special sense, Hii 
own, brought out of Egypt ‘to be untc Him % 
people of inheritance’ (Dt 4-*^), ‘ cho&en to be a 
peculiar people unto himself, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth’ (Dt 7^) — ‘ J"’s 
portion is His people; Jacob is the lot of His 
inheritance’ (Dt 32^J — a conception which broadens 
out under the influence of the later universaiism 
until it includes the Gentiles also (Is 19-® 47® 63^^, 
Ps 2®). Here the idea has parted with its original 
associations altogether. In place of attaching to 
what is at most only a fundamental condition of 
the realization of the covenant, it now expresses 
that mutual appropriation and enjoyment of each 
other on the part of God and His people which is 
the essence of the covenant itself. Still, this by 
no means represents the ordinary usage of the 
term anywhere in the OT. Even when it becomes 
most highly volatilized, so to say, OT thinking 
remains charged with elements which belong to 
the outward conditions amid which it has arisen. 
The fellowship of God and His people, even in its 
perfect form, is always represented as to be main- 
tained in the territory originally^ assured to them ; 
and to the last it is an essential feature in the 
picture of the Messianic time that the people shall 
then at length enter upon sure and peaceful 
possession of their own land (Is 60-h Jer 23®, 
Ps 37^ etc.. To 4^-^), where they shall enjoy the 
immediate presence of their God and serve Him in 
righteousness (Ezk 37-^“^ etc.). 

ii. New Testament . — In the NT use of the term 
these limitations naturally disappear. Here also 
hope grounded on divine promises retains the central 
place in the religious life (Ro cf. He 11), and 
its content as a fellowship with Himself into which 
God graciously introduces men is the same always ; 
but the external conditions amid which in the OT 
this is realized remain in the NT merely as a 
metaphorical colouring in the language expressive 
of the final spiritual good made available through 
Jesus Christ. Thus our Lord’s saying, ‘Blesj^ 
are the meek: for they shall inherit tlte earih^ 
(Mt 5®), may be regarded merely as a figurative 
mode of signifying tlie fulness of life and blessed- 
ness to which faith ultimately brings men (so 
Meyer and others ; for a more literal interpretation 
see Expositor's Greek Testament, in loc.). Else- 
where Jesus speaks of the faithful inheriting ‘ the 
kingdom’ (Mt 25®^), which, in accordance with 
His general teaching, is not merely already come, 
but also, and even more, awaits realization in the 
future. And again, He represents this as syn- 
onymous with entering upon ‘ life eternal ’ (Mt 25^, 
cf. Mk 10^^), but neither term does He define more 
fully. In the earlier apostolic writings a similar 
indeterminateness of usage prevails. In Ja, for 
example, that which faith inherits is ‘ the king- 
dom which God hath promised to them that i^va 
Him’ (2®), or again, ‘the crown of life’ Avhich has 
been similarly promised (D-), both expressions 
being employed to denote generally the ultimate 
full possession of salvation. In 1 F the connexion 
of ideas is only slightly more elaborate. Here 
singular stress is laid upon the hope wliich lies at 
the heart of faith always. Possession of it is the 
distinctive note of the Chrisrian life (1® 3^®) ; it 
looks towards the Parousia and the ‘ grace ’ wliich 
shall be ‘ manifested ’ then (P* 5^* ; and jus! 
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as it appears to the writer that the ‘ people of 
God' has now first, through Chii&t’s death and 
resurrection, been truly constituted so also 

he represents their ‘ inheritance ’ as now at length 
fully discovered and secured It has been 

suggested (by AVeiss, NT Tkeolofjie, § 50 (c) Anm, 4) 
that the cliaraeterization of the ‘inheritance’ as 
‘ incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,’ 
contains a covert allusion to various OT phrases 
applied to the land of Israel (Is 24% Jer 2 "^, Is 40'^®-) ; 
and this is possible. But no closer definition of it 
is given. As synonyms the expressions ‘life’ (3% 
cf. 4®) and ‘ glory ’ or ‘ crown of glory ’ (o^*"*- are 
employed, but without being explained further 
In the hands of two of the NT writers, however, 
the idea in question receives much fuller treatnxent. 
¥ rom his peculiar point of view, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is naturally led to make 
not a little of a conception wliich had played so 
large a part in the world of OT faith (see note on 
K\ifipovo}ua in Westcott’s Hebrews, p. 167 f.). That 
which constitutes the ‘ inheritance ’ of the believer 
is described variously as ‘ the blessing,’ i.e. of the 
covenant ( 12 ^^), ^ salvation ’ (negatively, from death 
and every evil, 5" ; positively, as the securing 
of man in his eternal destiny, 2 ^ 5'** 9-^), ‘the pro- 
mises’ ( 6 ^^), and otherwise. But, in order to appre- 
hend the idea as it presents itself to this writer’s 
mind, it must be subsumed under and interpreted 
in harmony with the general conceptions and argu- 
ment of the Epistle. Eeligion with him is regarded 
in the light of a covenant into which God has 
graciously entered with men. Essentially this 
has been one and the same from the beginning, 
but historically it has embodied itself in two 
forms, the Sinaitic and that made through Christ, 
so diverse in various respects that they may be 
distinguished as the ‘ first ’ and ‘ second ’ covenants 
of which the earlier proved ineffective and only 
the later Las truly realized the purposes which 
such an arrangement had in view. In one sense 
the covenant may be considered as its own end. 
As signifying a state of relatedness in which God 
becomes to men their God and they become His 
people, it stands for that which in itself makes 
great part of their blessedness, and which is only 
secured in the ‘ new covenant’ ( 8 ^^), under the pro- 
visions of which the conscience is cleansed from 
dead works and the worshipper has boldness to 
enter into the holiest (9^'**^^ etc., compared with 
711 . J 8 ). But chiefly it is regarded as contem- 
plating that which lies beyond itself. In its later 
form especially, as sealed by a ‘better sacrifice’ 
than before (9-^), it rests also upon ‘better pro- 
mises’ ( 8 ®'^®'"“), the fulfilment of which introduces 
the people once for all into a sphere in which all 
their hopes and needs are satisfied. Through this 
‘eternal covenant’ (13*^^^) administered by Jesus 
(9^% where the author, through playing on the 
double sense of as meaning both ‘covenant’ 

and ‘testament,’ brings the idea of succession, 
namely on the death of ‘the testator,’ into view 
for the moment) believers receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (9^®) ; a consummation 
otherwise described as reaching the heavenly city 
(lH®)or the city that hath the foundations 
or receiving the kingdom that cannot he shaken 
( 12 ^), or having the world to come subjected to 
them ( 2 ® etc.), or entering upon the rest of God. 
In such expressions the influence of OT modes of 
thought is obvious, and the last especially fonns 
the subject of a remarkable passage (3. 4) in which 
the writer betrays almost more fully than any- 
where his sense alike of the continuity of salvation 
under the old covenant and the new, and of the 
final completeness with which the latter realizes it. 
Wlmn Israel originally entered upon their inherit- 
ance and ‘ posst^s&ed the land and dwelt therein,’ J% 


says the historian, ‘gave them rest round about 
according to all that He sware unto their fathers ’ 
(Jos 21 -^'^-^). But, as the author of the Epistle 
recognizes, it proved a delusive rest (4®). Enemies 
still infesting the land, war waged from without, 
civil strife and manifold evils in every age disturbed 
the condition of peace and blessedness assured to 
them, and 'which is here represented as a 

participation in the deep tranquil satisfaction with 
Avhich God Himself rests in the enjoyment of the 
-works cf His hands. Nevertheless, the divine 
purpose cannot be defeated (4^); it can only at 
most be temporarily suspended, and that 'which 
Israel through unbelief (3^'^* 4^% came short of 

‘ -w’e who believe ’ (i.e. in the ‘ good tidings preached 
unto us,’ 4-) attain to (4**). To put it otherwise, 
w'e ‘inherit the promises’ ( 6 ^% m their full and 
final expression. As has been said (Davidson, 
Hebrews, p. 99), ‘the mere land of Canaan w'as 
never in itself all that w as understood either by 
those to -whom it was promised or by God w'ho 
promised it, when it was named as Israel’s heritage. 
The patriarchs and people certainly looked to the 
possession of the land, hut the idea they attached 
to it, or the light in which they regarded it, -was 
that of a settled place of abode -with God, where 
He would be fully present, and where they would 
find repose in His fellow'ship. All those religious 
ideas, dimly perhaps, yet in longing and imagina- 
tion, clustered about it which we now attach to 
the heavenly world.’ And all this it is, hardly to 
be defined more narrowly, w'liich faith is heir to. 

In the usage of St. Paul, again, the ‘ inheritance ’ 
often signifies the object of believing hope generally 
(Ac 20'^- 28^®, Eph Col Also, believers 

are said to be heirs of ‘eternal life’ (Tit 3'^), or, 
more frequently, of ‘ the kingdom’ (1 Co 6 ^* 15®“, 

Eph 5%, both expressions being employed in the 
indeterminate manner common in the Gospels and 
elsewhere. When he treats of the idea more at 
large it is in connexion with one or other of two 
lines of thought. The first of these concerns his 
anti-Judaic polemic. Quite in the manner of the 
author of the Ep. to the Hebrews he insists upon 
the divine ‘ promises ’ as lying at the basis of all 
true faith and hope toward God. The possession 
of these difierentiates the Jew from the Gentile 
(Ro 3-*®) ; the covenants are essentially ‘covenants 
of promise ’ (Eph 2^^) ; while the entrance of the 
law itself in the course of their historical fulfilment 
is to be regarded as a mere episode, by no means 
designed to supersede the promises, but rather to 
make more manifest the grace they contain and 
which bestows the inheritance (Ro 4). The import 
of the promise, however, is stated as being that 
Abraham should be ‘heir of the world’ (v.^®), an 
interpretation of the original covenant expressing 
in a remarkable way the universal purpose which 
lay mtliin it. But in this sense the covenant is 
fulfilled only in Christ (Gal 3^®>, with whom again, 
in St. Paul’s thinking, believers are indissolubly 
hound up (Gal 3“, Ro 4^®8’'^) ; and perhaps, although 
it must be confessed he does not do this explicitly, 
it is under this point of view that we ought to 
bring his references to the inheriting ot ‘ the 
kingdom.’ It is Christ who, as Abraham’s seed, 
has in the first instance assumed the rule of the 
Messianic kingdom (Gal 3^®), and believers, as 
reckoned within that seed (Gal 3-^“) and called to 
His fellowship (1 Co 1 “), may be said to share in 
His rule (1 Co 4®, Ro 5 ^^), in which, in accordance 
-with Eastern modes of thought, the prerogative of 
judging is included (1 Co 6 "^*^ ; cf. Mt 19=^). 

More distinctive of this apostle still, ho-wever, ia 
his attaching of the idea in (jj^uestion to tliat of the 
sonship of believers. For bis doctrine under this 
head see art. Adoption. What is of importance 
here to note is, that in his vie-w sonsMp carries 
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with it an indefeasible right to the inheritance— 

‘ if sons, then heirs ’ (Gal 4”). As Weiss expresses 
it, ‘ as justihcation is the security for life, so its 
result, adoption, is the security for participation in 
the divine o6^a as the seecnd chief part of Christian 
hope in which the whole blessedness and glory of 
the future eternal life is comprehended in one great 
view ' (Oj?. cit, § 97 (c)). As Son, Christ is destined 
to glory, and first through His resurrection attains 
to it (Ko 1 ^) ; and so also believers, who bear ‘ the 
image of the heavenly,’ are in the resurrection 
conformed to the ‘ likeness of the Son of God,’ so 
that he becomes ‘ the firstborn among many 
brethren’ (1 Co 15'*^, Ito 8 -^). The transformation 
of the ‘ body of our humiliation,’ accordingly, 
holds an emphatic place in the inheritance which 
St. Paul teaches (Ph ; while along with this goes 
a perfect inward assimilation to the mind of the 
Lord, and beyond it lies that which the apostle 
describes as ‘ glory ’ (see art. under that title), a 
spiritual condition to which God’s children are 
destined (Ro 8 ‘^ 9*^*^), in which the mystery of their 
adoption is finally disclosed (Ro Col 3-^), in the 
freedom and blessedness of which creation generally 
will share (Ro and which constitutes the 

ultimate aim of the divine counsel (1 Co 2 '^). Of 
the inheritance thus conceived, the Spirit, ^\ho 
attests our adoption (Ro is meanwhile the seal 
and earnest (Eph l^'^ 4'^'^). 

Pinally, in the Apoc. the faithful are said to 
‘ inherit all (or ‘ these ’) things ’ ( 2 P). What these 
‘things’ consist of is to be gathered from the 
])ook generally. Chiefly^ they appear to embrace 
‘life’ — that life ‘wliicli is life indeed’ (cf. the re- 
curring representation of the idea in such figures 
as the ‘ tree of life ’ 22 -, the ‘ \vater of life ’ 22 b the 
* erovn of life ’ which the conquerors carry off 2 ^*^ 
S’^b Uie ‘ book of life ’ in which their names are 
WTifcten 21-^ etc.) ; perfect holiness (2^^ ® 4*^ 6 ^^ 7^ 

10') ; immediate fellowship with God (7^® 2U- --22^), 
and the vision of His face ( 22 “^). A 1 * 03^1 dignity- 
( 22 ®) and glory ( 2 -^^) also pertain to that which 
awaits the believer, along with deliverance from 
all pain and want and death (7^® 2 H). It is a 
blessedness (14^"^ 19® 22^b which is complete and 
eternal. Alex. Martin. 

INIQUITY.— See SiN. 

INJURIOUS. — Like the Fr. injtirieux, ‘injurious’ 
formerly had the meaning of ‘ insulting,’ as well as 
its mod. meaning of ‘hurtful.’ Hence in Sir 8 ^^ 
and 1 Ti P® the adj. viSpcari^s which means ‘in- 
solent’ is tr*^ in AV ‘injurious.’ The same adj. 
occurs in Ro P®, w^here AV has ‘ despiteful,’ RV 
‘ insolent.’ RV gives ‘ insolent’ in Sir, but retains 
‘injurious’ in 1 Ti. The meaning of the Eng. 
word may he illustrated from Shaks. II Henry VI, 
I. iv. 51 — 

‘ Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause 
and Pope, Iliad, ii. 274 — 

*Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 

The adv. was used in the same sense, as Hall, 
Works, iii. 936, ‘ Humane reason is apt to be in- 
juriously saucy, in ascribing those things to an 
ordinary course of natural causes, which the God 
of nature doth by supernatural Agents.’ And the 
subst. ‘ injury,’ as Bacon, ‘ He fell to bitter in- 
vectives against the French kmg, and spake all 
the injuries he could devise of Charles.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 36^®), where 
Baruch says that lie wrote J ereuiiah’s prophecies 
‘with ink (v-i, perhaps from a root signifying 
slowly flowing) in the book.’ W. R. Smith {OTJC^ 
71 n.f refers to Ex 32*^ and Nu 5'^ for evidence that 


the old Hebrew ink (derived from -lamp-black [?]; 
could be washed off, and as the foundation of the 
Rabbinical prejudice against the use of a moidaiit 
in ink. From the bright colours that still sur\ive 
in some pap^ui, it is evident that the ink Ubed by 
the Eg^’ptians must have been of a sui>erior kind. 
The N T term for ‘ ink,’ occurring three times (2 Co 
3b 2 Jn ^b 3 Jn ^®), is yeX^p (lit. ‘ black, Lat. atra- 
inentimi), which is also a classical term (Plato, 
Phccdr. 276 C ; Demos, da Curon. 313. 11 ; Pint. 
Mor. 841). See, further, under Writing. 

J. A. Seleie. 

INKHORN. — In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Ezk 
9 - ® a man appears -wfith a scribe's inkliorn 
(i-Dn n^p) by his side (lit. ‘upon his loinb,’ v / ttz). 
The ‘ inkhorn ’ consisted of a case for the reed peri^, 
with a cup or bulb for holding the ink, near the 
upper end of the case. It was carried in tlie 
giidle (hence the above expression). JSee illustra- 
tion under art. Dress, vol. i. p. 626^ ; and cf. 
Benzinger, Heb. ArchaoL 291). J. A. Selbie. 

INN. — Owing to the prevalence of Iiospitalitj' in 
the East, down to our own times, the growth of 
places of public entertainment has been slow ; and 
to tins day, save in parts frequented by tourists, 
anjdliing corresponding to our inn or liotel is 
entirelj" unknown (see Hospitality). 

The word ‘ inn’ first occurs in our English Bible 
(AV) in Gn 42-'' as the equivalent of and is 
similarly employed in Gn 43-b Ex 4-’‘ (LXX /card- 
\vfia). In other passages (Jos 4^* 2 K 19-b Is lO'b 
Jer 9 “) is rendered ‘lodging-place’ ; and the 
Revisers have adopted this translation unitorml^" 
throughout. This does not imply a building of 
any kind, but onlj" the place where travelleis, or 
carriers of merciiandlse, Avere w'ont, with their 
caravans, to pass the night, or appears to 
have been used in a sense equivalent to that of the 
Arab but, and the corresponding x>articipial, niabd, 
is a night-lodging. The Arabs also use the \^ord 
nianzil in a similar sense. It is ‘the place of 
alighting, ’and is now mainly’ employed for the house 
where the traveller spends the night ; hut it still 
retains its application to the spot where a company 
of w’ayfarers may have spent the hours of darkness, 
Occasioiiallj" one may encounter in the East a 
scene which probably reproduces the chief features 
of that mentioned in Gn 42-'. Near h^" a well or 
fountain, or on the bank of a stream, as the day 
is closing, the caravan will halt. The bales of 
goods are lifted from the beasts of burden, and 
placed so as to slielter the men from, the niglit air. 
The animals, having been watered, are tethered 
around, and supplied with fodder which thejr have 
carried. The men draw close around a fire, where, 
having partaken of simple fare fiom their provender 
bags, they pass an hour in conversation or in 
hearing or telling tales, and then He down under 
their ^^^:aps to sleep till dajrbreak. The place thus 
occupied is called el-manzll ; the Hebrew would 
have called it mdlon. 

But the development of commerce would necessi- 
tate at a very early time some better means of 
protecting the goods and the lives of the merchants, 
especially in the more remote and desolate parts, 
where it might be needful to rest the caravan over 
night. That buildings were soon erected for this 
purpose, w’e have no direct proof ; but it is possible 
that the ‘ lodging-place of wayfaring men ’ in the 
wilderness, referred to in Jer 9-, may have been 
such an establishment. Chimham, the son of 
Barzillai, who returned to Jerusalem with David 
(2 S Ifi^"*^), is supposed by some to have reared 
some structure near to Bethlehem, which in Jere- 
miah s time was known as nnsr nru Gi ruth ehimhrtm. 
AV renders this ‘ habitation of Chinfiiam ’ ; RV 
‘ Genith-chimham,’ hut in margin ‘ lodging -place.’’ 
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Stanley {S. and P. p. 829) and others translate * inn ’ 
or ‘ hostel.’ It may have been such a building as 
ofiered shelter to belated merchants or travellers.* 

Rahab, described in Jos 2^ as -vt is said (but 
see Dillm. ad loc. ) by the Chaldee paraphrase to have 
been an ‘innkeeper.’ (See also Jos. Ant. v. i. 2). 
The instance given in Jebnynoth xvi. 7, where the 
innkeeper’s word is not relied on without material 
corroboration, cannot be quoted as showing that 
she Avas regarded Avith special suspicion (Smith, 
DB, art. lyN), since her evidence is placed on the 
same level as that of the daughter of a priestly 
house; but it is significant that Jewish AVTiters 
seem to have used n'pA:iD or xn’puia, formed from 
the Greek iravooKejjrpLa^ as the equiA’alent of either 
‘hostess ’or -xit (BaAud Kimchi on Jos 2^). The 
idea of an ‘inn’ Avas therefore familiar to them. 
From Ahoda Zara ii. 1 AA’e gather that the pA3ir, 
from the Gr. TT(x.vooxdov, aa'us a place Av^here cattle 
might be sheltered as Avell as men ; it seems to 
have corresponded in character Avith the modern 
I'hdii ov caravanserai. Of this order certainly Avas 
the ‘ inn ’ {Travdox'd:ov, Lk IG*^) to Avhich the Good 
Samaritan carried the Auctim of outrage, and 
Avhieh by tradition is located at Khan Hadrur, on 
the Avay to Jericho. The modern Wilding is 
probably only the last of a succession erected on 
the same spot, as in that Avild district the need 
of some such place of retreat A\ould ahvays be felt. 
Along the great trade and pilgrimage routes in the 
course of time these klifins or earavansenais Avere 
raised, to Avhich the chains of mouldering ruins 
tliat stud the sides of the main highw^ays stand to 
bear testimony. Many of these buildings stood 
apart, and Avere of considerable strength; to guard 
against marauders. Occasionally, as at Khdn et- 
TuJjCir, under the broAV of Tabor, a fortress over- 
looked and defended the place of rest. From the 
days Avhen the sea Avas so infested Avitli pirates as 
to render navigation perilous, probably date the 
ruinous buildings on the caravan routes from 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Haurdn, aa^McIi 
met on the southern border of Esdraelon, followed 
the common path by Antipatris to Gaza, and 
passed thence to Egypt. When these pests Avere 
cleared aA\%ay, and transport by ship became both 
safe and cheap, the deserted roads were soon grass- 
groAvn, and the kliins Avere left to crumble (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i. 106). Those built of old by 
the Persian magnates on the pilgrimage roads from 
Baghdad (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478) 
probably resembled in some Avays the ‘castles’ 
that mark the desert route of the Syrian haj. One 
great object of the latter is to preserve for the use 
of_ the pilgrims the Avater collected during the 
rainy season. ProAusion for pilgilms has long been 
made on a liberal scale by the Greek and Eoman 
Churches ; hospices for their entertainment are 
found near co most of the holy places the faithful 
are accustomed to visit. In khdh and hospice 
alike the sojourner furnishes his own food ; and 
he is Avise to have also, if possible, his OAvn bedding. 
The person in charge— the Khdnjy (ef. irav^ox^hs of 
Lk 10^)— will supply Avater to man and horse: 
nothing^ more is expected. For this and shelter 
the natives pay a trifling sum, known as haJc eL 
khdn, ‘ the price of the kMn.’ 

In every town of any size in Syria more than 
one khan avlII be fonnd, commonly resorted to by 
muleteers, in which the traveller’s horses and 
native attendants are accommodated at merely 
nominal charges. These are often very miserable 
places, quite unlike the imposing buildings that 
once fringed the highw^ays. There are, however, 
seA-eral famous khdns which represent them at 
* Instead of nr\z, however, there are weighty reasons for 
reading nnna ‘ pens or folds.* So Josephus and Aquila, followed 
by Hitzig and others. 


their best; e.g. that of Anthn Beg in Beyrout, 
and that of Asad Paslia in Damascus. The lattei 
is one of the flnest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture in tile country . . . the stone carving 
aboA^e the gateway and around the stalactite vaults 
is of the most elaborate character.’ The kh^n is 
constructed of black basalt and Avhite limestone in 
alternate layers, and is about tAvo hundred feet 
square. The interior court is about half that size, 
Avith a large round fountain in the centre, aboA’e 
which is a lofty dome, resting upon four arches, 
each supported by four clustered pillars. These 
are connected with the walls by a series of similar 
arches and domes — eight in all. Tliose domes 
have each sixteen large windows through Avhich 
liglit, air, and sunshine penetrate to the rooms 
and the court below. Around the sides are 
vaulted magazines of various sizes, for the dis- 
posal of merchandise of every description at 
Avholesale. 

* On either side of the main entrance a staircase leads up to an 
arched corridor, v\hich extends quite around the building and 
communicates with the small retail shops and offices of the 
merchants. It forms a fine promenade, irom where one can 
look down on the strange and truly Oriental scene in the court 
below, free from the noise and confusion which there charac- 
terize each commercial transaction, large or small. To Khan 
As'ad Pasha come caravans from Baghdad, Mosul, Aleppo, 
BejTTOut, and elsewheie. On entenng, the muleteers and 
camel-drivers, with mighty din and uproar, throw down their 
loads of mercliandise in this court, and here they must remain 
until the owners settle with the custom-house officials’ (Thom- 
son, Laod and Book, lii. 373, 374). With this corresponds Lane’s 
description of the Wakalehs in Cairo (Mod. Egyy. ed. 1895, 
p. 325). 

The ordinary kh^n Avas, hoAvever, a hollow 
square, open aboA^e, Avith arches round one or more 
of the sides Avithin, and over these a series of 
rooms, approached by a stone stair. The rooms 
are for travellers : muleteers, animals, and baggage 
share the space and arches beloAV. In the opinion 
of the present writer, this must be distinguished 
from the KardXvya. or guest chamber,* in which the 
parents of J esus sought shelter Avhen they reai lied 
Bethlehem (Lk 2^}. The meaning of this Avord in 
the NT may be gatlieied from a reference to 
Mk 14^‘*, Lk 22^^, taken in the light of a prevailing 
JeAvisb custom. These two passages concern a 
room in a priA^ate house, Avliich the oAAmer readily 
places at the disposal of Jesus and His disciples for 
the celebration of the Passover. This Avas in 
accordance with the ordinary practice. At the 
festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
the people Avere commanded to repair to Jerusalem ; 
and it AA’as a boast of the Rabbis, that, notwith- 
standing the enormous crowds, no man could 
truthfully say to his fellow, ‘ I have not found a 
lire Avhere to roast my paschal lamb in Jerusalem,’ 
or ‘ I have not found a bed in Jerusalem to lie in,’ 
or ‘ My lodging is too strait in Jerusalem ’ {Aboth 
It. Nathan, cap. 34, quoted by Liglitfoot, Works, 
ed. 1825, ix. p. 128). The A^ast numbers Avho came 
for the Pas&ov'er from all parts were made free of 
the needed apartments, as far as the capacity of 
the houses permitted ; and for this no payment 
was taken. It Avas, hoAvever, customary for the 
guests on departing to leave the skins of the 
paschal lambs, and the vessels Avliich had been 
employed in the ceremonies, in token of gratitude 
for their hospitable entertainment (Talm. Bab. 
Joma, fol. 12. 1, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, xi, 
p. 325 ; compare also use of verb KaraNOa in Lk 9^® 
19^). We may reasonably suppose that on such an 
occasion as the great enrolment, Avhen natives of 
a toAvn came from afar, the ‘ guest chambers ’ of 
their friends Avould be throAvn open to receive 
them. Joseph, arriving late, found that in which 
he had purposed to stay already occupied ; and no 
room elsewhere being available, he betook himself 
with his charge to the kh^n. Even this apparently 

* HuKTaXvjcM is used, however, in Ex 424 to translate 
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full j possibly some of the animals were moved 
to afford them space ; and here J esus was horn. 

Well-organized and equipped hotels are now to 
be found at the principal seaports of Egypt and 
Syria, and also in the chief inland towns. Along 
the more frequented roads the natives have learned 
that something may be gained by accommodating 
travellers ; but remote from the main routes the 
ancient conditions prevail. 

IjTteuature. — ^T homson, Land and Booh ; Lane, 3Todern 
Egt^piiaiis ; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, ed. lS77,pp. 1C3, 520 ; 
Farrar, Life of Ch) ist ; Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, ed. Ib94, 
pp. 163, 318, etc.; Lajard, Nimieh and Babylon, p. 47S; 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta Lightfoot, ed. 1S25, ix. 

p. 128, etc., XI. p. 325, etc. W. EWING. 

INNER MAN or INWARD MAN.— An expression, 
the exact force of which depends on the contrast 
intended where it occurs. In 2 Co 4^® the contrast 
is between the ‘ outward man ’ (o fyxQv dydpojTros) 
as _ mortal and perishable, and the Mnward’ as 
spiritual and immortal ; wliere note, that the 
lievisers’ Greek, with WH and others, reads 6 ea-cj 
7)fjiCiv (instead of 6 icrcaOev, TR), which exactly 
corresponds with the former member of the anti- 
thesis. Not very remote from this is the contrast 
in 1 P 3^ between the ‘outward adorning’ (o 
^^(jiBev Koa-fios) and ‘ the hidden man of the heart.’ 

But the tivo peculiarly Pauline passages are 
Ro 7^^ and Eph 3^^*, w’here /card rdv Io-oj dvOpamov 
and eh rbv dvBpiairov are used of something vei*y 
closely akin to the ‘ new nature ’ or the ‘ renewed 
man.’ The contrast in Ro 7^^ is of the ‘inward 
man ’ or of the ‘ mind ’ (i^oDs, v.-®), with ‘ the flesh ’ 
or ‘the law of sin in the membeis.’ In Eph 3^“ 
there is no direct antithesis, but a single and 
positive reference to the new nature, or, at least, 
to the seat of the Spirit’s indwelling and working, 
to which the corresponding expression in v.^"^ is 
* that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ 
It is possible in both passages to distinguish 
between the ‘ inward man ’ and the new or re- 
generate nature, but only in the sense that the 
former is the inner or higher self in man as acted 
on by divine grace, enlightened by God’s law^, and 
under preparation and discipline for salvation. 
Cremer holds that what is really meant by these 
expressions is not the mere contrast betw^een the 
imvard and the outward in man, betw^een the 
divisible and the visible, the reality and the 
appearance, but the inner, spiritual, divine nature 
in antagonism to the flesh. ‘ Imvard man,’ upon 
this construction, w'ould answer very nearly to 
wvevpia when that w'ord is used in the special sense 
of (e.( 7 .) Ro 8^®, for the ‘ne\v nature,’ i.e. the spirit 
of man renew^ed and sustained by the Spirit of 
God. Thus the phrase must be reckoned as 
belonging to an entirely NT cycle of ideas — 
indeed to one almost exclusively Pauline. 

J. Laidlaw. 

INORDINATE. — ‘ Inordinate love’ is the clumsy 
tr^ in Ezk 23^^ of , a word which occurs only 
there, and means ‘lust’ (EV ‘doting’); and ‘in- 
ordinate affection ’ in Col 3® of ttolBos (R V" ‘ passion ’). 
The former tr’^ comes from Cov. (Wyc. ‘lecherie’) 
and the latter from the Bishops’ Bible (Wyc. 
‘leccherie,’ Tind. ‘unnatural lust,’ Gen. ‘wan- 
tounes,’ Rhem. ‘lust’). Inordinate is ill-regulated, 
un governed, as Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Love’ (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 36), ‘ the former was indeed a voluptu- 
ous Man and Inordinate, hut the latter was an 
Austere and wise man’; and Shaks. Othello^ II. 
iii. 311 — ‘Every inordinate cnp is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is a devil.’ Wyc. uses the adv. in 
2 Th 3® ‘ withdrawe you fro ech brother wandrynge 
unordynatly’ ; and Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p. 99), ‘ I heare save ye walke inordinatelye, ye 
talke unsemelye other wayes then it becommeth 
Christian subjectes.’ J. Hastings. 


INQUISITION. — To make inquisition is to make 
investigation, to search, Dfc 19^®, Est 2-®, Ps 
2 Es 61^, Wis P f (KV), Sir 23-k In Sir 41-^ the 
phrase is ‘ There is no inquisition in the grave’ {oBk 
icrnv ev ^8ov eXeypibs RV^ ‘ There is no inquisi- 
tion of life in the grave,’ RYm ‘in Hades’), that 
is, no inquiry is made there how long or short a 
man’s life has been. Coverdale uses the woid in 
Job 10® ‘Are thy dayes as the dayes of man, and 
thy yeares as mans y eares ? that thou makest soch 
inquisicion for my wdckednesse, and searchest out 
mysynne?’ and 35”^^ ‘Then useth he no violence 
in his wrath nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions.’ And Fuller {Holy Warre, 
iii. 23, p. 150), in memory of Ps 9’k says, ‘But no 
doubt God, when he niaketh inquisition for blond, 
will one day remember this bloudy Inquisition.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INSECTS.— See Natural History. 

INSPIRE, INSPIRATION. — To ‘inspire’ irt 
literally to ‘breathe into,’* and that is the 
meaning of the word in its single occurrence in 
AV, Wis 15^^ ‘Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into him an active 
soul, and breathed in a living spirit ’ [rbv ipnrveB- 
aavra avrQ epepyoOcrav. Kal epapucn^eravra. Trvevpxi 

^txrrLKov ) ; Vulg. ‘ qui inspiravit illi animam quoe 
operatur, et qui iiisufSavit ei spiritum vital em.’ 
Wyc. has ‘enspirede’ here, but in other places 
he uses the simple ‘ spire ’ = breathe, as Gn 2’’ 

‘ The Lord God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face of 
hym an entre [ = entrance] of breth of lijf ’ (13S8 
‘brethide’). All the other versions have in the 
assage just quoted from Wyc. ‘breathed the 
reath,’ and it is probably in memory of the Vulg. 
‘inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraeuliim vitie’ that 
Bacon {Essays, ‘Of Truth,’ p. 3) has ‘First he 
breathed Light upon the Face of the Matter or 
Chaos; then he breathed Light into the Face of 
Man ; and still he breathetb and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chosen’; and Milton, FL 
X. 785 — 

* Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 

Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of Man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.’ 

Cf. also Judgement of the Synode at Dort, p, 49, 

‘ So then faith is the gift of God ; nob in that it is 
profeied by God unto man’s free-will, but because 
it is really bestowed, inspired, and infused into 
man.’ Then the word passes into the meaning of 
‘ fill with the spirit,’ which we see in Knox, Works, 
iii. 99, ‘ Happie is the man whome thow sail in- 
spyre, O Lord ’ ; and in Tindale’s tr^ of Mk 12®® 

‘ for David him selfe inspyred with the holy goost, 
sayde.’ 

Inspiration occurs twice in AV : (1) Job 32® 
‘ But there is a spirit in man : and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding ’ ; 
Heb. ; Vulg. ‘ Inspiratio Omnipotentis ’ ; 

Wyc. 1382 ‘ the inbrething of the Almyghti,’ 
1388 ‘ the enspiryng ether revelaciottn of Almyghti 
God ’ ; so Cov. has ‘ inspiration,’ and is followed 
by all the versions except EV ‘ the breath of the 
Almighty,’ which agrees with LXX irvcrf}, and with 
AV in 33-^ for the same Heb. ‘ The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life.’ The reference is to Gn 2^. 
(2) 2 Ti 3^® ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration 

■^The literal meaning is well seen in Spenser, FQ n 
Uw 30— 

* Her yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre. 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 

And, when the wiride emongst them did. iiispyre. 

They waved like a penon wyde dlspred. 

And low behinde her backe were scatt^ed.* 
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of God, and is profitaLle for doctrine ’ ; Gr. Traa-a 
ypuLip^ deoTTvevcFros: /cal w0e\t/xos ; RY * Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable,’ For the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible see under 
art. Bible, voL L p. 296. For this passage, 
reference may be made (besides the commentaries) 
to Perowne in Expos. Times, ii. 54; Warfield in 
Fres. Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389-406 (with Old 
and New Test. Student, Oct. 1889, ix. 245) ; Row, 
BL 454 ; Drummond, Rib. Lect. 77 f. ; and Cremer, 
s.v. dejTTuevcrros. The construction of the sentence 
in RV is the oldest Eng. construction : thus W^^- 
‘ al scripture onspired of god, is profitable,’ Tind. 

‘ al scripture geven by inspiracion of god, is pro- 
fittable,’ so Coverdale and the Great Bible. The 
Gen. Bible is the first to offer ‘ the whole Scripture 
is geven by spiration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Tmdale elsewhere uses the word in the same sense 
of a person, as Lk 2-"^ ‘ And he [Simeon] came by 
inspiracion in to the temple.’ J. Hastings. 

INSTANT. — Instant {in^siare, stand upon, press 
upon) is used in AY in the sense of the present 
immediate time, as Is 29^ ^ it shall be at an instant 
suddenly’ ; and as an adj. in the sense of ‘press- 
ing,’ ‘ urgent’ : so Lk 23-*^ ‘ And they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be 
crucified ’ [etriKeivTo ; Vulg. instabant, which gave 
Rhem. ‘were instant,’ whence AY ; Amer. RY ‘ were 
urgent’); Ro 12^- ‘continuing instant in prayer’ 
(again from Rhem., Yiilg. insta7ite<(, Gr. wpoff- 
KaprepovvTG^, RY ‘ continuing stedfastly ’) ; and 
2 Ti 4^ ‘ be instant in season, out of season ’ 
{iiria-rydL, Yulg. insta, Bishops ‘ be instant,’ Rhem. 
‘urge’). Cf. Kno.K, Rut. 36, ‘At their instant 
suit, more than of his own motion, w^as Thomas 
Gwilliame, a black Frier, called to bee Preacher ’ ; 
and Ac Rhem, ‘ But we wil be instant in praier 
and the ministerie of the word.’ 

Instantly in AY means ‘urgently,’ Lk 7** ‘they 
besought him instantly ’ {a-irovdaicai ; Vulg, sol- 
UcUe ; ‘instantly’ is Tindale’s word here; RV 
‘earnestly’); and Ac 26'‘ ‘Unto which promise 
onr twelve tribes, inst ntly serving God day and 
night, hope to come’ {ip iKreveia, AY again from 
Tind., RV ‘earnestly’). Cf. Tind, Frol, to Pent. 
‘ It is not ynough therfore to read and tal ke of it 
only, but w'c must also desyre god daye and night 
instantly to open cure eyes, and to make us 
anderstond and feale wdierfore the scripture was 
geven ’ ; and his tr^ of Mk 5^® ‘ And he prayd him 
instantly, that he wolde not sende them awaye 
out of the countre,’ where AY follows Rhem. 
‘ he besought him. much.’ So Cranmer has ‘ very 
instantly ’ in IVorks, i. 77, ‘ which prior and his 
brethren . . . have desired me very instantly to 
be a mediator for them to your Most Noble 
Maje.yty’ ; and Melvill, Diary, 171, ‘In the mean 
tyme, the Erles of Angus and Mar, lyand at New- 
castell, wryttes for me ans, and the second tynie 
verie instantlie, to com and pretche the "VV^ord 
unto tham for ther comfort.’ The Rhem. NT 
uses ‘ instance ’ in the same sense in Eph 6^^ 
‘ watching in al instance and supplication.’ 
Shakespeare has both adj. and adv, frequently, 
but always with reference to time. 

J. Hastings. 

INSTRUMENT.— In the current sense of the 
means of accomplishing anything ‘instrument’ 
frequently occurs in OT, chiefly as tr. of kUi. In 
NT it is found hut twice, both in Ro 6^^ and in the 
same sense, ‘ Neither yield ye yonr members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and your members as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God.’ The Gr. 
is SirAa, the ordinary word for ‘ weapons ’ (a.s A Ym 
tmd RYm), and it is veiy doubtful if in NT it 


ever means ‘instruments.’ Besides, the military 
metaphor was uiore natural to !8t. Paul, and it 
reappears in v,‘-^ ‘ the wages (‘ your pay as soldiers’ 
— Saiiday) of sin is death.’ Then the meaning ia 
as Lighttoot expresses it [Notes on Epistles of St. 
Paid), ‘Sin is regarded as a sovereign who de- 
mands the military service of subjects, levies their 
quota of aims, and gives them their soldiers’ pay 
of death,’ Moule hits happily on ‘ implements,’ 
which is capable of either interpretation, but he 
also legards the metaphor as a military one. 

In To 7^^ and 1 Mac ‘ instrument ’ has the 
legal sense of a ‘deed.’ The Gr. is general, 
(Tiry7pa077, a document. 

For Instruments of Music see Music. 

J. Hastings. 

INTELLIGENCE.— Dn ‘ He shall even re- 

turn, and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant.’ The meaning is more than 
mutual understanding, it is ‘ communication,’ 

‘ intercourse.’ So Knox, Rist. 18C, ‘ The Queene 
did grievously complaiiie, that we had intelligence 
with England ’ ; and Drayton, Pierce Gaveston — 

‘ From whence I found a secret means, to have 
Intellig-ence with my kind lord the king.’ 

The Heb., how'ever [^v. pp), means simply ‘give 
heed to’; RY ‘have regard unto.’ The Eng. 
wmrd occurs also in 2 Mac 3^ in the ordinary sense 
! of ‘information,’ which is the word preferred 
' by RY. J. Hastings. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See Drunkenness. 

INTEND, INTENT. — To intend is used by 
Spenser in the lit. sense of the Lat. intendere, 
to stretch out : FQ i. xi. 38 — 

* The same advancing high above his head, 

With Sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead.* 

But in AY it is used only in the sense of directing 
the will to an object. This is sometimes no more 
than the formation of a design, as in modern use. 
So Ac 5*^ 20^*^ {p.e\\<o). But sometimes it is the 
determination of the will, a fixed resolve, as Ac 
5-8 12 ^ {^o^Xopai), Lk 14-^ {dlXoj). Cf. Gal V Tind. 
‘ther be some wdiich trouble you, and inteiide 
to pervert the gospell of Christ’ [diXovTGs ixeru- 
(TTpeypai). The word is even used in the sense of 
a resolution distinguished from merely 
forming it). Thus in Jos 22^^ it is said that after 
an explanation from the eastern tribes ‘ the 
children of Israel blessed God, and did not in- 
tend to go up against them in battle,’ wdiere the 
meaning of AY is no doubt as explained by Davies 
[Bible English, 194), that they had intended in our 
sense of the word but no longer prosecuted the 
design. Cf. Latimer, Sermo7is, i. 342, ‘ The devil 
sleepeth not ; he ever intendeth to withdraw us 
from prayer’; Knox, Works, iii. 297, ‘ How^e these 
my 'wordes at that tyme pleased men, the crymes 
and action intended agaynste me dyd declare ’ ; 
and Chapman, Homer's Iliads, viii. 80 — 

* Stay, let us both intend 

To drive this cruel enemy from our dear aged fnend.’ 

This verb is now rarely used with a direct 
object. In AY \ve find Ps 2pi ‘ For they in- 
tended evil against thee’ (^hi ‘they stretched’; 
Perowne, either ‘ they have spread against thee 
evTI,’ like a net, Lat. tendere insidias ; or ‘ they 
have bent against thee,’ etc., like a bow, Lat. 
tendere arcum ; Del. ‘ cause evil to impend over 
thee,’ so Cheyne ; Wellh.-Furness, ‘ When they 
revolve evil against thee ’ ; King, ‘ Though they 
plotted evil against thee’); Ad. Est 13-^ [Karev- 
&hv(a ) ; 2 Mac 14® ‘ being . . . asked how the Jews 
stood affected and Avhat they intended’ [ip riv 
St.a0€(r€L Kai ^ovX-y KadearyjKap, RV^ ‘ what they pur 
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posed ’) ; and 14® * even for that I intend the g-ood 
of mine own countrymen’ (Kai rZp iBi<av ttoXitCov 
ctToxO'O-djiiepoSj liV ‘ I have regard also to mine own 
fellow-citizens ’). So Knox, Eist. 25, ' And thus 
did tliose cruel! beasts intend nothing but murther 
in all the quarters of this Kealrne.’ 

Intent is always purpose, intention, as in Tin- 
dale, Expositions, p. 96 (on Mt ‘ But and if 

thou think that God delighteth in the work for 
the work itself, the true intent aw’ay, and in thy 
pain for thy pain itself, thou art as far out of the 
way as from heaven to the earth ’ ; and p. 147 (on 
1 Jri 1®), ‘ To bring unto the fello’wship of God and 
Christ, is the final intent of all the scripture.’ 
So Jer 442^ Cov. ‘ Purposely have ye set up youre 
ownie good meanjmges, and hastely have ye ful- 
filled youre owne intente ’ ; and Knox, Hist. 149, 

‘ They w’ere minded to keep no point of the pro- 
mise longer than they had obtained their intent.’ 
The phrase in AV is usually ' to the intent that,’ 
but the plural occurs Jer ‘until lie have 
pertornied the intents of his heart ’ (iiV maiD) ; 
He 4‘- ‘ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’ {kpltlkBs . . . €pvol2v Kapdias). Fuller 
says of the Crusaders {Holy Warre, I. xii. p. 18), 

‘ We must in charitie alloAV that many of them 
were tiuly zealous, and went with pious intents’ ; 
and on p. 243 (v. 9), ‘ Farre be it from us to con- 
demn all their ivorks to be drosse, because debased 
and alloyed with superstitious intents.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INTERCESSION.-See Prayer. 

INTERMEDDLE (from Old Fr. entre among and 
meclhr to mix) meant formerly either literally to 
mix, as Malory, Morte Darthur, xvii. 15, ‘ Right 
so entered he into the chamber, and came tow’ard 
the table of silver ; and when he came nigh he 
felt a breath that him thought it was inter- 
meddled with fire ’ ; and Hakluyt, Voyages, L 572, 

‘ He hath intermedled in his liistorie certaine 
things contrary to the truetli ’ ; or else figura- 
tively to have to do with, take an interest in, wiiich 
is the meaning in AV. It occurs twice, Pr 14^® 

* The heart knoweth his own bitterness ; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy ’ 
(3i;;n% takes part in, shares, not necessarily 
interferes in ; LXX ^i.plypvra.i. ; Vulg. ‘ mis- 
cebitur ’) ; and 18^ ‘ Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with 
all wisdom’ RV ‘ rageth against 

all sound wisdom,’ RViii ‘quairelleth with’; 
Del. ‘Against all that is beneficial he show'eth 
his teetli ’ ; Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘ bursts out in strife 
against,’ AV misunderstands the meaning, and 
takes the verb in a good sense, ‘ have to do with,’ 
‘take an interest in,’ after the tr. of the Gen. 
Bible, ‘ For the desire thereof he wil separate 
him self to seke it, and occupie him self in all 
wisdome,’ with its margin, ‘ He that loveth wis- 
donie, wil separate him self from all impediments, 
and give him self wholly to seke it ’}. 

J. Hastings. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.— See Eschatology. 

INTERPRETATION. — This subst. and its verb 
are used in Scripture in a variety of senses. 

1. Of drea'tns { 11 ^ ‘interpret,’ pTriB ‘interpreta- 
tion’); the dreams of the chief hutler and the 
chief baker, Gn 40^* 4P'- ^2- ; Pharaoh’s 

dream, 41®* ; Gideon’s dream, Jg 7^® (where the 

word for ‘ interpretation ’ is the dx. Xey. *qs?, lit. 
‘breaking up,’ i.e. ‘solution’). In Dn occur the 
Aramaic forms 1^5 (verb) ‘interpret’ {Qal in Dn 
5^®, Faelptcp. 1*^50 5^'*^), and ig'S (noun) ‘interpreta- 
tion ’ ; used of the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 4®), of Daniel himself (7^®) ; cf. the use of 
the same word for the interpretation to Belshazzar 


of the writing on the wall (5”^'), and the similar 
use of ifs in Ec 8^ (only). 

Dreams being legaided as vehicles of divine 
communication and frequently as portending 
future ev'ents, it became a matter of great import- 
ance to discover their interpretation. Tins function 
w*as discharged at the court of Egypt by the 
‘ sacred scribes’ (Gn 41® ; cf. the complaint of the 
butler and the baker, uihile in prison, ‘ We ha\e 
di earned a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it,’ 40®). With the reply of Joseph {ib.), 

‘ Do not interpretations belong to God ? ’ compare 
the statement of Herodotus (li. 83) regarding the 
Egyptian opinion, ' k.pQp<hT(av phv ovogpI ’rpi^jKeeTaL rj 
ok Oedy ficre^oTepoLcri. The ‘w'ise men’ 
and ‘ Chaldceans ’ (the latter by a late conception) 
have similar functions attributed to them, in tiie 
Book of Daniel, at the court of Babylon. 

2. Of interpreting a foreign language. Egyp- 
tian being, of course, the language of the court, the 
conversation hetw^een Joseph and his brethren %vus 
carried on by the medium of an interpreter, wiio 
wus probably ahvavs expected to be in attendance 
at court (Gn 42-^ with art. ‘ the interpreter’). 
The interpreter bein^ between (d^u '2 ib.) the two 
parties, rV? can be used as = ‘ ambassador ’ (2 Ch 32-^^ ) 
or ‘ mediator ’ (Is 43^, of prophets standing between 
J" and Israel ; Job 33-*®, of an angel as interpreting 
to man God’s providential treatment of him and 
W’hat is right for him to do [Davidson], probably 
also as interceding for man to God [Dillinann, 
Siegfiied-Stade]). p'Vrr and its derivatives (cf. 
nV'S’9 in Hab 2^ ‘taunt-song’) have always the 
sense of deriding or taunting except in the four 
above-cited passages, Gn 42-^, 2 Ch 32*^^, Is 43-'^, 
Job 33‘*® (contrast 16-*^), and in Pr D where 
(LXX (jKQTUPos X670S) probably means ‘ a dark 
saying’ (RV ‘a figure’) rather than ‘interpreta- 
tion’ (AV, RVm). 

In Ezr 4'^ the passive ptep. Dpnis is used of a 
translation from Persian into Aramaic. From 
this root comes the w’ell-knowm w’ord Targum 
(‘paraphrase’) as w^ell as the designation imtur- 
genian applied to the official in tlie synagogue, 
w’ho was required to translate the Hebrew (w’hich 
wus read to, but no longer understood by, the 
people) into the Aramaic vernacular. Latterly, in 
addition to translating the sacred text, the metur- 
genian was wunt to add all manner of Haggada to 
it (W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 36, 64 n., 154). 

In NT we have the faraUiar phrase ‘ wdiich is, 
being interpreted,’ etc. {fJi,e9€pjj,7]pevjpepos, d ipj^rj- 
veveraL, dLepjiirjvevj/jLepos, 6 iJL€&epfjL7]P6ij€TaL),w\ierQ a Heb. 
or Aram, expression is rendered into Greek (Mt 
Mk 5"^^ 15--*®^, Jn etc. Ac 9®® 13®), a symbolical 
force being also sometimes discovered in it ( Jn l’^ 
9^ Ac 4®®, He 7^). 

Although it scarcely falls within the scope of 
the present article, the reference of Papias {ap. 
Eusebius, HE iii. 39} to St. jMark as the ‘ inter- 
preter’ (€pp7]P€VT7is) of St. Peter may be mentioned 
(see Mark). Link {SK, 1896, Heft iii. p. 405 fi*. ; 
cf. Expos. Times, Aug. 1896, p. 496) contends 
strongly that ‘interpreter’ here is to be under- 
stood in its strictly literal sense, implying that 
the Apostle Peter, in his missionaiw journeys 
among the Jewu of the Diaspora, availed himself 
of St. Mark’s services to render Aramaic into 
Greek. 

3. Of interjireting the trtterances of those who 

spoke with tongues. This wus a ‘gift’ [xaparfia.) 
which might or might not belong to the speaker 
with tongues himself (1 Co 3^45. is. 

See Church, vol. i. p. 428®, and Tongues (Gift 

OF). 

4. Considerable uncertainty attaches to the 

meaning of the word ‘ interpretation ’ in 2 P 
{yiyityTKovres &n Tocra. vpo4ygr€la. iSias iwir 
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\ijcre(os ov yLverai, ‘ knowing that no propliecy of 
Scripture is of private interpretation ’ ; cf. the 
use of iTriXijeLv in Mk 4^-^ and Ac 19^^). All the 
varieties of explanation may he grouped under 
two heads, according as the ‘ interpretation ’ is 
(a) ours or (6) the prophefs oio7i. Both the context 
and the very similar language of Philo [Qiiis rer. 
div. hcjer. p. 52) plead in fav^our of the second 
explanation. Grimm, indeed {Clavis, s. yiyvofiai), 
supports the first, taking the meaning to he that 
no one can by his own mental powers explain the 
prophecies ot the OT, hut that he requires the aid 
of the same spirit which originally called forth 
their utterance. But this true conception seems 
hardly in place here. See further _Altord, ad loc., 
and Farrar [Early Days of Christianity, 119 n.), 
who takes tne meaning to he that ‘ the prophets did 
not speak by siiontaneous knowledge and spoke 
more than they could themselves interpret . . . 
If utterance is not his own, his interpi'etation 
may also well be inadequate (cf. 1 P 

For interpretation of propliecy see Prophecy. 

The history of the various schemes, J ewish and 
Christian, for interpreting Scripture, the supposed 
double sense, the allegorizing method once so 
much in vogue, etc., lie outside the scope of this 
article. For details, the reader must refer to works 
on Rabbinical Theology and on Hermeneutics. 

J A S^LRIE 

INTREAT, ENTREAT.— In the edd. of AV since 
1760 ‘entreat’ has the meaning of ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle’ (mod. ‘treat’), and ‘iiitreat’ of ‘beg,’ 
‘pray.’ But they are difierent spellings of the 
same verb (fr. Lat. in-tractare, through PY. en- 
traiter), and in 1611 the spelling was indifferently 
‘entreat’ or ‘intreat.’ 

In the sense of t'teat, ‘entreat’ occurs in AY 1611 eleven 
times, ‘intreat’ tweh’e times; in the sense of pray, ‘entreat’ 
occurs eleven times, ‘ intreat’ twenty-eight times. In Job 19^6 
we find ‘ I intreated him with my mouth,’ but in the next verse 
‘ I entreated for the children’s sake.’ Again in Jer loU we read, 

‘ I will cause the enemie to intreat thee well in the time of evill,’ 
while the marg. has ‘ Or, I will entreat the enemie for thee.’ 
Thesubst. is found once ‘mtreaty’ (Pr 18^3), once ‘entreaty’ 
(2 Co 8-*), both raeamng ‘ petition.* 

1. To entreat is simply to ‘deal with,’ ‘handle,’ 
any person or thing, as Hos 6** Cov. , ‘ 0 Ephraim, 
what shal I do unto the’ O luda, how shall I 
intreate the ? ’ More, Utopia {Lumhfs ed, p. 69), 
‘ Ther com yearly to Amaurote out of every cytie 
iii. old men v'yse and well experienced, there to 
entreate and debate, of the common matters of the 
land.’ But in AV the word is used in this sense only 
with anadv., ‘well,’ ‘ evil,’ ‘spitefully,’ ‘shamefully,’ 
and once in a good sense, ‘ courteously,’ Ac 27®. 

2. To intreat is to ‘ beseech ’ ; but in older Eng. 

the word had also the meaning of ‘ beseech success- 
fully,’ ‘persuade.’ Thus Shaks. As You, Like It, 
I. ii. 135, ‘since the youth will not he entreated, 
his own peril on his" forwardness.’ In this sense 
* intreat ’ is evidently used in AV, as Gn 25®^ ‘ And 
Isaac intreated the LORD for his wife . . . and the 
Lord was intreated of him.’ So 2 S 21^^ 24^, 1 Ch 
5^, 2 Ch 33^®* Ezr 8^, Is The Heh. is al- 
ways the reflex. (Niph.) of inj;;, 'dthar (as Gn 25-^ 
iV which in Arabic is ‘ to slaughter or sacid- 
fice’ (Lane, see also Buhl s.v., and esp. We.), hut 
in Heb. is used with the more general sense of 
‘supplicate’ in the reflex, ‘to let oneself be 
supplicated,’ ‘ be persuaded,’ so that ‘ he intreated ’ 
was an exceedingly happy rendering. In Ja 3^^, 
‘easy to be intreated’ (ei)7ret^i)y, not elsewhere in 
NT), the meaning is the same. The tr. is Tin- 
dale’s; Wyc. has ‘able to be counceilid,’ Rhem. 
‘ suasible.’ J. Hastij^gs. 

INWARD, INWARDS.— Inward means: 1. To- 
wards the inside, as 2 S 5® ‘And David built 
round about from Millo ai.d inward ’ ; 2 Ch 


3^® ‘The wings of these eherubims spread them 
selves forth twenty cubits : and they stc‘Od on 
their feet, and their faces were inward ’ (n'^t . 
RV [as AVm] ‘toward the house,’ RVm ‘in- 
ward ’) ; Ezk 40® ‘ the porch of the gate was 
inward ' (n* 7 na, RV ‘ toward the house ’). 2. As 

an adj. inward has two meanings : (1) Interior, 
as in Bacon, Essays, ‘ Of Building,’ p. 184, ‘ Be- 
yond this Court let there be an Inward Coiirc, 
of the same Square and Height ’ ; Bunyan, Holy 
War, p. 133, ‘ The Gaoler, therefore, having re- 
ceived such a charge, put them all in the inward 
prison ’ ; and Shaks. Cymh. III. iv. 6 — 

‘ Wherefore breaks that sigh 

From the inward ot thee ? ’ 

The Heb. Izerehh, a suhst. of frequent occurrence 
and variously translated (but of which the general 
meaning is well seen in Ps 103^ ‘ all that 

is within me ’), is rendered by ‘ inward part ’ or 
‘ parts’ in Ps 5®, Is 16^^, Jer 31®® (see also Gn 41®^ 
AVm) ; and by ‘ inward thought ’ in Ps 49^^ 64®, 
where the meaning is almost ‘ secret,’ as in Bacon, 
Advancement of Learn. II. xxiii. 48, ‘The govern- 
ment of the soul in moving the body is inward 
and profound.’ ‘ Inward parts ’ is the tr“ also of 
(parts covered) in Job 38®’ (but see David- 
.son and RVm), Ps 51® ; and of hCidarlm (chambers) 
in Pr20-'^*®®, RV ‘innermost parts.’ Inward has 
the same meaning of ‘ interior ’ in 2 Mac 3^® ‘ the 
changing of his colour declared the inward agony 
of his mind’ (Gr. simply dytavia, RV ‘distress’). 
And in NT there occurs ‘ the inward man,’ Ro 7^^ 
2 Co 4^® (6 duBpojTTos), i.e. the conscience oi 
reason, as opposed to the body (6 dvdpojTro?, 
2 Co 4^® ; see Inner Man), a phrase used also by 
Shaks. in Hamlet, ii. ii. 6— 

‘ Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 

Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was.’ 

And Pericles, II. ii. 57 — 

* Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 

The outward habit by the inward man.* 

AVe also find in 2 Co 7^® the phrase ‘ inward affec- 
tion’ as the tr^ of (nrXiyxvo., a tr“ which comes 
from Tindale, and is accepted by all the Eng. VSS 
except Rliern. ‘ bowels.’ Wyc. 1380 has ‘ en- 
traylis,’ 1388 ‘ inwardnesse.’ (2) But the adj. 
‘inward’ means intimate in Job 19^® ‘All my 
inward friends abhorred me’ (niD lit. as 

RVm ‘all the men of my council’). Davidson 
calls the AV tr“ ‘ a fine expression,’ and adds, 

‘ the reference is to such as his three friends, men 
whose high converse and fellowship seemed to J oh, 
as a thoughtful godly man, something almost 
better than relationship, Ps 55^^.’ Fuller juses 
the word in the same sense in Holy War re, ii. 37 
(p. 92), ‘ the Caliph himself . . . having feAv of his 
most inward eunuchs about him ’ ; and Evelyn, 
Diary, July 22, 1674, ‘ He was ... so inward 
with my Lord Obrien that, after a few moneths 
of that gentleman’s death, he married his -widow ’ ; 
and Shaks. has it not only as an adj. Eieh. III. 
III. iv. 8, ‘Wlio is most inward with the noble 
duke?’ hut also as a suhst., 3Ieas. for Meas. III. 
ii. 138, ‘ I was an inward of his.’ 

Inwards never occurs in AV or RV as an adv., 
hut always as a suhst., and the tr’^ of kerehh, 
bowels. See next article and SACRIFICE. In 
Shaks. II Henry IF, IV. iii. 115, it is used 
generally of the inner parts of the body, ‘The 
second property of your excellent slierris is, the 
warming of the blood ; -which, before cold and 
settled, left the liver white and pale, -which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice ; hut the 
sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
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inwards to the parts extreme ’ ; but more par- 
ticulaily of the bowels, in Othdlo^ II. i, 3U6— 

‘ The thought whereof 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw mv inwards.’ 

J. Hastings. 

INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. ‘ Inwards,’ re- 
presenting mp, is repeatedly used in AV of 
Ex and Lv as equivalent to ' entrails.’ ‘In- 
ward parts’ is used in a much wider application 
throughout the OT, and represents not only nqp 
of the original, but several other words, as 
mna, and The phrase is used in two 

broadly distinct applications — (1) in the literal or 
corporeal, (2) in the tropical or psychical. 

1. Examples of the literal sense are Gn 4Db 
w’here ‘ eaten them up’ is rendered in AVm ‘come 
to the inward parts ’ (n nip-'jK) ; 1 K wdiere 
‘ let the child’s soul come to him a^ain ’ is on the 
margin ‘into his inward parts’ 

2. Examples of the tropical application for the 
‘ inward ’ or ‘ hidden ’ in character contrasted with 
the ‘ outward’ or ‘ manifest’ aie Ps 5^ 62^ (Heb. ®), 
mouth or outward expression (na) contrasted with 
tlionghts (3"ip) ; Ps 64® (Heb. ''), where mp and nS are 
put for the concealed elements of character. In 
Is 16^^ both D'ifD and mp are used metaphorically of 
the divine compassions. In Jer ^np and n"? are 
used of the in-ward nature of man as the seat of a 
divine renewal. 

Several familiar examples of the phrase for the 
* secrets of the liuman soul ’ threaten to disappear 
from our Bibles under the effect of modern 
alterations in reading and rendering, e,g, Ps 49^^ 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses,’ etc., 
by the transposicion of two letters (Dqip for oT-ip), 
becomes ‘ Their graves are their houses,’ a reading 
supported by Sept. Pesh. Targ. and adopted by 
most modern scholars (RVm) ; Job 38*^®, where ninb 
‘inward parts’ can be rendered ‘dark clouds,’ and 
the parallel word for ‘ mind,’ ‘ meteors ’ (see RVm) ; 
Ps 51® (Heh.^), where W ellliausen (following Hitzig) 
holds that the consonants mntsn represent, not the 
noun nina and preposition 2, but a derivative of the 
verb nan, and accordingly renders ‘ Faith and trust, 
it is these Thou lovest (‘Psalms’ in Polychrome 
Bible, Lend. 1898). See, further, Cheyne in Ex- 
positor, Aug. 1898, p. S3 ff’. 

In the NT the phrase, represented by rh ^erwBev, 
is used only in Mt 7^® and Lk in the unfavour- 
able sense for inward wickedness. The other use 
of inner or inward man in relation to the renewed 
nature is almost wholly Pauline. See Inner Man. 

J. Laidlaw. 

lOB (3i% AY Job).— The third son of Issachar, 
Gn 46^^. Job (nr) appears to be a textual error for 
JasMib (nr^;) of the parallel passages Nu 26'-^-*, 1 Ch 
7b which is read by Sam. Pent, and Pesh. even 
in Gn, and is supported by LXX ’laeroiJ^, Luc. 
Tatroi//?. So Dillmann, Oxf. Heb, Lex., etc. 

J. A. Selbie. 

IPHDEIAH ('"trs! ‘J"^ redeems’). — A Benjaniite 
chief, 1 Ch 8^5. See Genealogy. 


IR (TI7, A ’Opd, B 'Pad>ju), 1 Cli 7^‘b — Shuppim and 
Huppim are mentioned as the sons of Ir (called in 

Iri) in a list of the sons of Benjamin. 

IRA (NIT, Etpaj, Ira). — 4. A Jairite, Le. of Jair, 
a family of Gilead (Nii 32^^ etc.). He is described 
as ‘ priest unto David ’ (cf. 2 S where David's 
sons are also called ‘ priests ’ ; Driver, Sam. pp. 219 
and 293 f ), and associated with Zadok ana Abia- 
thar (2 S 2U-“). It may be noted in this connexion 
{a) that in the list of court officials given in 2 S 8^^^- 
(from which this notice [2 S 21)-®] appears to be 
repeated, cf. Buddc, Pichter u. Samuel, p. 254) no 
mention is made of Ira, (6) that his name is also 
absent from the list in 1 Ch (which, however, 
is simply transcribed from 2 S S) ; in botii these 
passages a statement as to the office of David's 
sons is substituted (?), and (c) that the difficulty 
attaching to the woul ‘priest’ in this passage, 
wdiether it be applied to Ira or to the sons of 
David (in 1 Ch 18 ‘ priests ’ is changed to ‘ chiefs 
about the king,’ CTcxNnn), admits of solu- 

tion if the passage is assigned to a late date 
(although, of course, it may be plausibly ui ged 
on the other hand that the freer use of the 
\vord ‘priests ’is an evidence of antiquity). Ad- 
ditional confirmation is thus given to Budde’s 
theory that 2 S 2U-‘^'-® were repeated (with varia- 
tions) from 2 S 8^®^* by a later redactor, who 
wislied to include the genuinely old section 2 S 
9i_2u--* and took this means of connecting the 
chapters added with wiiat preceded (see Sa-MUKL, 
Books of). Nothing further is knowm of this 
Ira, unless, following the reading of the Peshitta 

I «> 

(f-ilLi =‘of Jattir,’ i . e . 'npcn for nN;n the 

Jairites, Luc. 6 ^ledip), w’e adopt the somew’hat 
hazardous conjecture (Then. Klost.) that he is 
identical with 2. Ira the Ithrite one of 

David’s heroes (2 S 23®^ = 1 Ch 1 D*^). Most probably 
Then, and Klost. are right in pointing the text 
differently (’iriin for ’in-n, see Ithrite, The), and 
treating Ira as a native of Jattir in the hill-countrv 
of Judah (cf. 1 S 30-'^. 3. (2 S 23-®, B Efpas, A Tp(x7 ; 
1 Ch ir*^ ’flpat ; 1 Ch 27b E ’Ooovias. A Etpd, Hira) 
Another of David’s heroes, son of Ikkesh the Teko- 
ite. Accoiding to 1 Ch 27^^ he was captain of the 
temple guard lor the sixth monthly course. 

J. F. Stenning. 

IRAD ("JIT) LXX FaiSdS). — Son of Enoch and 
grandson of Cain (Gn 4^^). The name perhaps 
means ‘fugitive’ (Budde, ‘strong,’ ‘increasing,’ 
following the Arabic 'arada, which, used of plants, 
= ‘ come forth and become tall ’ or ‘ come forth haul 
and erect ’ [Lane, 1997 f.]), and may be a transforma- 
tion of IT (Gn 5^^^ = 1 Ch 1®). See Dillmann and 
Spurrell on Gn 4‘®, and Budde, Urgeschkhte, 123 ff*. 

IRAM (DiT). — A ‘ duke ’ ('y^Wx) cf Edom, Gn 36-^= 
1 Ch IH The precise connotation of the name in 
this ‘ geographico-statistical list’ (Diilm.) is un- 
known. The LXX has in Gn A DE 

in 1 Ch B Za<p(t}dv, A 'Hpa/4. 


IPHTAH (n];S', AV Jiphtah). — A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah, Jos 15^®. The name has not 
been recovered. 

IPHTAH-EL (Vx-nDS', AV Jiphtah-el). — A ravine 
(4<u) N.W. of Hannathon, on the north border of 
Zehulun, J os 19^^* The situation of Dabbesheth 

(v.^^) seems to show that the great ravine, called 
Wady el-Kurn, ‘ valley of tte horn,’ west of Kefr 
intended. The word has nothing to do 
with the name Jefdt [i.e. Jotapata of Jos. Wars, 
iii. 7), with which it has been wrongly compared 
le,g. by Robinson, BPP iii. p. 107). 

C. R. CONDER. 


IR-HA-HERES (Dqnrr Tp).— In Is 19’® the name 
to be given to one of the ‘five cities in the land of 
Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to Jehovah of hosts’ ; in AV, RV, ‘ one shall 
be called The city of destruction.’ The passage is 
difficult ; and many different %dew’s have been held 
about it, especially in modern times. 

(1) The Massoretic reading of the passage (which 
is supported by Aq. Theod. Pesh.) is that given 
above : and of uhis the usually accepted interpreta- 
tion is that expressed in AV, RV, and adopted by 
Delitzsch ; the name ‘ city of destroying ’ — or, 
more exactly, ‘of tearing down,' the verb oiri 
being used properly of tearing or pulling dovm 
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buildings, cities, altars, etc. (Ex 23-*, 1 K IS^'^ 

1 S 14^^, Ezk IS^'^ etc.) — is supposed to be chosen 
for the sake of a punning «allusion to hai'es (Din 
Job 9*^^) ‘sun,’ the ‘city of the sun’ being a 
designation which might have been given in Heb- 
reAV to On, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, a city a 
few miles to the N E. of the modern Cairo, in 
ancient times tlie chief centre of the sun-worship 
in Egypt, and full of obelisks dedicatc-d to Hie 
sun-god, Ra. The meaning of the passage, th^n, is 
that the p>lace which has hitherto been a ‘-Mtyof 
the sun’ will in the future be called the ‘city of 
destroying,’ i.e. a city which has devote<] itself to 
destroying the temples and emblems of tb.^ sun ; cf. 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (43^'^), ^\here ii is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar that ‘ he will break in pieces the 
pillars {i.e. obelisks) of Beth-shemesh (the ‘house, 
or temple, of the sun ’), that is in the land of 
Egypt.’ The objections which have been urged 
against this view, that it requires too much co be 
supplied, that oii does not occur elsewhere, and 
that the expres.sion ought rather to mean ‘the 
destroyed city,’ are not cogent : the name is, of 
course, meant allusively, not as a complete defini- 
tion ; there are many other words which occur but 
once in the Hebrew Bible ; t and the sense in which 
the ‘ destroying ’ was meant Avonld he determined 
by the context. 

(2) Symm. {iroXts ijXiov), Vulg. {civltas Solis), the 
Talm. [Mendhoth, 110 ''^), and Saadyah ( 10 th cent.), 
read Din (‘sun’) for Dirj (‘destruction’), a reading 
found also in 16 Heh. MSS.^ This reading, in 
spite of the preference expressed for it by Ges. 
{T/ies.) and Riehm {Enil. ii. 552 f.), cannot be 
deemed probable, — at least, if the words be ac- 
cepted as Isaiah’s : if it be adopted, be it observed, 
the expression used by the prophet would be, not 
‘ one shad be the city of the sun ’ (in which case, no 
doubt, his words could be understood as a promise 
of the conversion of Heliopolis to the worship of 
Jehovah), but ‘ one shall be ealled the city of the 

‘ snn,’ an idiom which, according to usage (cf. 1 -® 
43 95 0i3b.6g2^, Jer 19^ Hos E^^), always implies that 
the wmrds following denote the character of the 
place or person mentioned ; and it would he very 
pointless to say that one of the converted cities 
would bear the character of a sun -city. 

Ges. (Comm.'), Evsr., Knob., wbo adopt the same reading-, ex- 

lain it from the Arab, harasa, ‘the guarded or protected city’ ; 

ut this is to introduce a very questionable Arabism into the 
text of the OT. 

(3) The LXX has 7 r 6 Xts acreSex, i.e. pi 3 fn Tp ‘city 
of righteousness’ (cf. 1 -® 6 P^). This would yield a 
fair, though not a specially pertinent sense : it is 
open to the suspicion of being an alteration based 
on 1 ^ (where the ‘ righteousne.ss ’ is in pointed con- 
trast to the unrighteousness denounced in 

etc.). On the other hand, that in Egypt the text 
of Is 19 was treated freely, and accommodated to 
the circumstances of a later age, is evident from 
the LXX rendering of v.^, where, for ‘ Blessed be 
Egirpt my people,’ they substitute ‘ Blessed he my 
people thkt is in Egypt,’ with manifest reference to 
the Jews settled there in the time of the Ptolemies. 
See further (5). 

A decision on the passage is complicated by his- 
torical considerations. The high priest Onias III., 

♦ And in the pr. names Din irr Jgiss, Dir n^Fi 29, Dinn 
* ascent of Heres’ Si^; 1418 is dub., see Moore. 

t The/oj-mof the word is perfectly regular and normal : cf. 
DIN* a lying-in-wait (Job 38^), an attending (Is 217), 

A slay mg (Ob 9), IDS' a breaking, jin a killing, a destruction 

(Mic 210), 12^ a catch (Pr 326), etc. 

t The present text of the Targ. expresses a combination of 
both readings, (1) and (2) : Dinni Ri’njn 8'DS' n'D Kmp ‘the 
city Befch-Shemesh [see Jer 43i8, cited above], which is destined 
to be destroyed’ (cited in the Talm. l.c. without the last clause: 
see Le\ y. lifHWB ii. 112V 


after his deposition by Antiocliiis Epip’ianes, — or, 
according to other statements, his son, Onias IV.,* 
— despairing of better times in Jiida4i, sought 
refuge in Egypt (c. B.c. 170-160) with Ptole iiy 
Philometor; and conceived the idea of building 
there a temple, dedicated to Jehovah, in which 
the ancient rites of his people might be carried on 
without molestation, and which might form a re- 
ligions centre at least for the Jews settled in 
Egypt. Upon his application to Ptoieray, the 
king granted the disused site of a sanctuary of 
Bubastis at Leontopolis, in the ‘nome,’ or district, 
of Heliopolis, and there Onias erected his temple. f 
In support of his plan he had pointed to Is and 
its context, t as a prediction that a temple to 
Jehovah was to he built in Egypt.§ These facts 
have been supposed to have a bearing upon both 
the reading and the exegesis of the passage under 
consideration. Certainly, if the passage be Isaiah’s, 
they will not affect either ; in that case, the first 
view given above is the only one which can be 
regarded as probable. But there are scholars w’hom 
that view fails to satisfy ; and, wnthcut going so 
far as to deny Isaiah’s authorship of the wdiole of 
I 916 (18)-2.-5^ it must be granted that the danse in 
v.i® ‘one shall be called,’ etc., might w^ell be a later 
addition to the original text of the piophecy : the 
verse would not 1 ead incompletely wdthont it, nor 
does it add anything material to the main thought 
of the verse, ‘those who hold, then, that this danse 
(with or without the context) is not Isaiah’s, adopt 
the following views about it. 

(4) Dnhm boldly translates ‘shall De called 
Leontopolis,’ explaining heres from the Arab. 
haris, properly the briiiser, crusher, a poet, name 
for a lion. But that a very special and fig. 
application of an Arab, root, not occurring in Heb. 
even in its usual Arabic sense, should be found in 
Heb. , is most improbable. 

Dillmann’s suggestions are better worthy of 
consideration. First (5), adhering to T.«aiah’s 
authorship, hut deeming ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) above both 
unsuitable, he thinks it possible (agreeing in this 
with Bredenkamp) that ‘ city of righteousness '* was 
the original reading, |1 supposing that heres, ‘sun,’ 
and heres, ‘destruction,’ weie alterations made 
intentionally after B.C. 170, for the purpose of 
introducing a more definite allusion to the temple 
of Leontopolis (wiiidi w’as situated, as said above, 
in the nome of Heliopolis), the former by those 
wiio viewed this temple with approval, the latter 
by those who judged it schismatic. But he goes 
on ( 6 ) to throw out the suggestion that, after all, 
the wiiole clause may have been added at this later 
date, heres, ‘ sun,’ being the original reading, wiiich 
w*as altered afterw'ards by the dewy's, of Palestine 
into heres, ‘ destruction,’ in order to obtain a con- 
demnation of the Egyptian tern pie, IT and by the 
Jew's of Egypt into zedeh, ‘righteousness,’ in order 
to make the prophecy more distinctly favourable 
to it. 

(7) Cheyne {Introd. to Is. pp. 102-110), followed 
by Skinner, rejecting the view that the passage 
was written in the interests of the temple of Leon- 

* S€e on this question Baethgen, ZATW, 1886, p. 278 ff. 

t Probably at Tell el-Yahudiyeh (about 10 miles N. of Heli- 
opolis), near which there are the remains of a Jewish necroi)olia 
(Naville, as cited below, pp. 13-15, 191). The place was after- 
ward sealled Onion. 

t See Jos. Ant. xiii. hi. 1 end. 

§ Jos. B-J I. i. 1; vii. X. 2-3; A'»t. xii. v. 1, ix. 7; 3DTI. iii. 1-3, 
X. 4; \x. 10; Ewald, Bint. v. 3551; Scherer, ii. 544-546, See 
also Naville, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias 
(7th Memoir of the E^;yp. Expl. Fund), 1890, pp. 18-20. 

g So Geigei, Ursckrift (1857), p. 791 (treating the verse, how- 
ever, — and indeed the whole passage, 1918 - 25 , — as a late addition 
to Isaiah’s prophecy, written for the express purpose of glorify- 
ing the temple of Leontopolis). 

^ Dillm. is thus far following Hitzig, Jesaja (1833), pp. 219, 
233 (who indeed assigns the whole of 19l6-*io to the same age, 
and even suficests Onias himself as its aui>-^r). 
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topolis, and interpreting the words in (‘live 
cities speaking the lan^niage of Canaan ’ [Hebrew], 
etc.), not as a symbolical expression tor the con- 
version of Egyptian cities to the worship of J", 
but as referring to Jewish colonies in Egypt main- 
taining their national language and religion, sup- 
poses to have been written in the latter years 

of Ptolemy Lagi (c. B.c. 290), when there were un- 
questionably many Jewish settlements in Egypt : 
the original reading was ‘city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these Jewish colonies, 
preserving loj^ally the faith of their fathers, should 
flourish even in Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, 
the Heb. name of which should he Ir^ha-heres ; the 
reading was altered afterwards, when the Jews of 
Pal. began to show hostility towards the Egyptian 
temple, by the Jews of Egypt into ‘ city of right- 
eousness,’ and then further by the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘ city of destruction.’ 

(8) Konig {Einl. p. 86) treats the clause as a late 
Palestinian gloss, written originally on the margin, 
in condemnation of the temple at Leontopolis ( ‘ city 
of destruction,’ with allusion to heres ‘ o! the sun '). 

It is evident that most of these views are merely 
hypotheses. At the same time, the diversity of 
reading makes it clear that arbitrary alterations, 
upon one side or the other, were introduced into 
the text ; and as positive information upon the 
matter fails us, it becomes necessary to resort to 
hypotheses in order to explain the facts. The 
only question is, what hypothesis explains them 
best? If the words are Isaiah’s, the objections to 
‘ city of the sun ’ being the original reading have 
been already stated : if the words were written 
after the foundation of the temple at Leontopolis, 
the objections to the same being the original read- 
ing are, 1. that the temple was not at Heliojpolis^ 
and 2. (as remarked by Cheyne) that a passage 
interpolated by an Egyptian Jew in the interests 
of that temple should* have made its way into the 
Palestinian text of Isaiah. If ‘ city of the sun ’ 
were the original reading, the most reasonable 
explanation of it is Cheyne’s (7), though that im- 
plies that the passage is not Isaiah’s, and also 
involves an interpretation of which is, at 

least, not the obvious one. The present writer 
must own that the view which seems to him to be 
the least open to objection is (1) : the difficulties 
which have been found in this do not (as indicated 
above) seem to him as serious as has been some- 
times maintained ; and heres, ‘ sun,’ — whether an 
intentional or accidental alteration of heres, ‘de- 
struction,’ — though unsuitable, if used in the first 
instance with reference to Leontopolis, could readily 
enough heapplied to it, if found, as upon this view 
of the case it would be found, in tne text of an 
ancient prophecy.* S. B. Driver. 

IRI.—See IR. 

IHIJAH ('T-xn' ‘ J" seeth ’). — A captain who, during 
the siege of Jems., arrested Jeremiah on the charge 
of intending to desert to the Chaldfeans (Jer 37^^* 

IR-NAHASH (E>m ry). — A city of Judah, 1 Ch 
4P. The site is uncertain. 

* In connexion witli the views which see in the passage an 
allusion to the temple at Leontopolis, it is at least remarkable 
that, as M. NavHle observes (pp. 12, 20, 21), in the Great Harris 
l^pyrus, which describes at length the build'’ngs of Ramses ni. 
(c. 1200 B.C.), mention is made of • the abode of Ramses iii., in 
the Tmise of Ra (the sun-god) on the north of On* — a name 
which would fairly correspond to ‘ city of the sun,’ and which 
M. Naville is strongly disposed to consider was the sacred name 
of the city buned now under Tell el-Yahudiyeh : the close con- 
nexion of this place with On is also implied by the further state- 
ment in the Papyrus that ‘ all that belong^ to the abode of 
Ramses in the house of Ra, north of On, the buildings as well 
as the cattle, was under the authority of the priests of On for 
their yearly tribute.’ 
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IRON (px‘r, Yiron). — A city of Naphtali, in the 
mountains, Jos 19^^. It is probably the modem 
YdrUn, See SWP voL i. sheet iv., and Baedeker- 
Socin, Palp p. 261. 

IRON in the English Bible almost always stands 
for (in Dn Aram, ^^ns) in OT, and for criSy^pos or 
the adj. (nSripov^ in Aijocr. and HT [^Exceptions : — In 
Job 4V ‘ barbed irons’ is the rendering of mrc', and 
in 1 Ti 4^ ‘ seared (as) with a hot iron ’ is a 'para- 
phrase of KeKava-TTjpLaffjLLeyos]. Conversely, and 
its Gr. equivalents are usually translated by ‘ iron ’ 
[Exceptions : — In Dt 19^ 2 K 6® is rendered 
‘(ax-) head,’ and in Is 44^^ is simply 

‘smith’ ; trLdripos is tr*^ ‘sword’ in Jth Q"* 9®, 4 Mac 

LXX is less consistent. It has for nr* (sword), Job 5^0 

1522 3922, for jni (axe), Dt 2019, for niD (razor), Jg 1S5 1G7, 

1 K in, and rrixTav er.d^.pov for (smith), 1 S 1319. On the 
other hand, it renders hy pcccxce-ipot-, Is by a-iSipiOv, Dt 195, 

2 K 65 6, Ec 1019, and elsewhere by tr,dv,pos or cr^hv.poZ?. Evidently 
both in Heb. and Gr. ‘iron’ was a term used somewhat generally 
to describe both the metal and instruments of various kinds 
made from it. 

This well-known metal is one of the so-called 
elementary substances. From its abundance, the 
ease with 'which it can he separated from its ores, 
and its many useful properties, it is the most im- 
portant of all the metals. Ordinary iron is not a 
pure element, but always contains a small amount 
of carbon, the proportion of which greatly affects 
its qualities. When the quantity of carbon is 
small (from 0T5 to O’o per cent.) we have wrought 
iron, which is extremely difficult to melt, hut is 
tough, and can be welded at white heat. When the 
percentage of carbon is from 3 to 6 we have cast 
iron, which is brittle, and cannot be welded, but 
which can be melted and cast in mould. The 
intermediate variety, containing from 0'6 to 2 per 
cent, of carbon, is steel, which can be both cast 
and welded, and can also be tempered to various 
degrees of elasticity and hardness. In modem 
processes iron is separated from its ores in the 
form of cast iron, from which the other forms 
are obtained by removing some of the carbon. 
The high temperature required to melt cast iron 
has been urged as a difficulty in the way of under- 
standing the use of the metal in early times. But 
iron can be separated from its ores without being 
melted. In many countries primitive processes of 
iron manufacture survive, and are carried on at 
the present day. These doubtless represent the 
ancient methods, and their crude product is not 
cast iron, but a ‘ bloom ’ or spongy mass of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Native iron is almost unknown except in meteorites Meteoric 
iron, however, contains impurities which make it brittle and 
exceedingly difficult to forge. For primitive methods of iron 
manufacture see Napier, Awe-nb workers and Artijicors in 
Metal; Day, The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel , ^"wank, 
Iron in all Ages (OT references in the last-named are uncritical). 

In the Scripture records iron appears side by side 
with brass (which see) or bronze from the very 
earliest times, and the two metals are often men- 
tioned together. Tubal-cain is described as an 
artificer in both (Gn 4‘^), and similar tvorkers are 
referred to in the reigns of David (2 Ch 2^* ^‘^) and 
Joash (2 Ch 24^^). In Dt 8® both are named among 
the minerals of Palestine, and in J os 22® they are 
among the spoils carried home by the tribe of 
Manasseh after the conquest of Canaan. Tiiey 
are mentioned in Nu 31^ in a list of incombustible 
materials, and in Jer 6^, Ezk 22^®, among the im- 
purities of silver. 

Iron is classed among the necessaries of life 
(Sir 39-®) ; and the Scripture allusions testify to its 
extensive and varied applications. Is 60^^ shows 
that its relative value in ancient times was much 
1 the same as at present, being less than that of 
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gold and silver, and greater than that of stone. 
Iron vas used for lOiapons of offence (Nu 35^*^’, 
Job 20-^, Jth 6® 9^ 4 Mac 14^'*^), for wcir chariots 
(Jos 17^*^ Jg and for dffensive armour 

(2 S 23s Eev 9^^). Saws, harrows, and axes of iron 
were used by David in dealing (? ; see Driver, Sam. 
p. 288, and cf. art. Harrow) with his Ammonite 
prisoners (2 S 12^^, 1 Ch 20^). Hands of iron are 
mentioned as instruments of torture in 4 Mac S^- 
920. 28^ Tliere are allusions to iron gates (Ac 12^'^), 
fetters (Ps 105^^ 149®, 3 Mac 3-^, 4 Mac prison 
bars (Ps lO?^*^ Is 45‘-'), ijolces (Dt 28-*®, Jer 28^3- Sir 
28-**), and horns (as prophetic symbols, 1 K 22^b 2 Ch 
18^**). Axes for felling trees were made of iron 
(Dt 19®, 1 K 6®'°, Is 10"^), and also tools for stone- 
quarrying (Sir 48^^) and stone -hewing (Dt 27*^, 
Jos 1 K 6'^). There were iron * threshing 
instruments (Am P), images (Dn o“*^), vessels (Jos 
Qia.24)^ ^g2k 4^), nails or bolts (1 Ch 22^, Wis 
13^®), pens or graving tools (Jer 17b J<^b 19^-|). 
Iron was among the materials gathered by David 
for the building of the temple (1 Ch 22^’^* 29-* 

among the merchandise of Tyre (Ezk 27^-*^®), and 
of the apocalyptic Babylon (Eev 18^^}. The 
whetting of iron tools is referred to in Pr 27^b 
Ec lO^b The heaviness of iron is noted in Sir 22^®. 
Its weight was reckoned by shekels (1 S 17'"), or 
by talents (1 Ch 29'^). 

As to the manufacture of iron, the ore is alluded 
to in Job 28-. The references to the ' iron furnace’ 
(Dt 4-b 1 K 8®b Jer IP) may be either to the 
smelting furnace, in which the iron was separated 
from its ore, or to the blacksmith’s forge, which is 
vividly described in Is 44^b Sir 38*®. 

In many of the above passages, and in a number 
of others, Mron’ is used metaphorically. The 
description of the heavens and the earth as brass 
and iron (Lv 23^b Dt 28-®) is a picture of drought. 
The iron furnace is a striking figure for the 
severest suffering. Iron is a symbol of strength, 
and as such is employed of Asher (Dt 33®-^), of 
Israel (Mic 4^®), of the fourth kingdom in Nebueliad- 
nezzar’s vision (Dn and of behemoth 

(Job 40^® 41-’^). Prophetic boldness is typified in 
Jer 1^® by an iron pillar. On the other hand, iron 
is an emblem of Israel’s obstinacy (Is 48^*) and 
corruption (Jer 6-®, Ezk 22^®, iron being an im- 
purity in silver). The rod of iron (Ps 2**, Eev 2’-'^ 
12® 19^®) symbolizes a rule of irresistible might. 

One or two passages referring to iron have been 
reserved for s]>ecial comment. 

The ‘ bedstead of iron,’ belonging to king Og of 
Bashan (Dt 3^^), was probably a sarcophagus of 
basalt, the black iron - like stone of the region. 
This stone, and not literal iron, may possibly be 
intended also in Dt 8^. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxxvi. 11 ; and Driver, Detiteronomy, in loc. 

In Jer 15^^ occurs the phrase pssvP 81-15 ‘northern 
iron’ (AV), ‘iron from the north’ (ET), of which 
there are two different interpretations. On the 
one h<and, it has been supposed to refer to the iron 
manufactured 1 y the Chalybians, which was re- 
puted to be of special excellence j while, on the 
other hand, it has been understood simply as a 
figurative description of the northern invasion 
which Jeremiah elsewhere predicts as impending 
(DUefii 13^). 

In Ezk 27^ we have nw;; which is rendered 
‘ bright iron ’ in AV and liV, but * wrought iron ’ 
in RVm. LXX connects the phrase with the 
preceding clause, and translates ’AvtjX o-idrjffos 
€Lpya.<rix^vos. The nie.aning is generally understood 
to be ‘ iron wares of rare workmanship ’ {hunstreich 
verarheitet^ Eism — Siegfried in Kautzsch's AT). 
The Babbis took the locality described to be in 
South Arabia, like Dedan, and the iron articles to 

* Possitly the word m Am means hard black basalt, as in Dt 
SU. See Driver, Jod aiid Amos, pp. ISO, 227. 


be Indian swords, wliich were famous in that region. 
See Cornill and Smend, m loc. 

The woid ‘ non ’ in Scripture is applied to ai tides 
wliich may have been made of wi ought iron, and 
to others which probably were made of steel. 
The apparent special allusions to steel in AY are 
misleading (see Steel), See also following article. 

James Patrick. 

IRON [barzel). — The use of iron was compara- 
tively late. In the whole of the plunder of Syria 
about B.C. 1480 iron is never mentioned ; nor is it 
in the cuneiform letters from Syria about B.c. 1330. 
No clearly dated example of it is known in Egypt 
before about B.C. 700. Probably it began to come 
into use in Syria about B.c. 900 or 1000. Be\ond 
the generalities of iron being named among metals 
(Gn 4--, Nu 31--^ 35^®), and the phrases ‘ chariots of 
iron’ (Jos 17^® ^®, Jg 4®* ^®) and ‘ bed of iron ’ (Dt 
3^i[?]), the ‘tool of iron ’ is definitely named under 
Solomon { 1 K 6^), and as an axe about B.C. 850 (2 K 6®). 
Iron is mentioned under Tiglath-pileser i. {c. 1100), 
See KIB i. 39. W ell-developed tools of iron (chisels, 
rasps, files, centre-hits, etc.) were made by Assyrians 
in B.c. 670, implying that such had probably been in 
progress for a century or two at least. It af>pears, 
then, that iron began to spread about B.c. 1000, 
most likely from the Chalybes in the Assyr. high- 
lands, who still work it, and were celebrated for it 
anciently. This is probably quite as early as, or 
earlier tlian, it appears for any purpose in Europe. 
See Mines, Mining. W. M. Blinders Petrie. 

IRPEEL (^Nr>: ‘El heals ’). — A city of Benjamin, 
noticed with Cliephirah, ^lozah, and others, Jos 
18-"^. The most probable site is the ruin Bafdt, N. 
of el- Jib (Gibeon). See SWF voL i. sheet xvii. 

IRRIGATION. — In Babylonia and Egypt, on 
account of the lack of rain, water was supplied to 
the fields and gardens by an elaborate system of 
irrigation. The waters of the Nile, Euphrates, 
and Tigris were conveyed to a distance by a net- 
work of larger and bmallex canals. The water 
from these, or from reservoirs supplied by them, is 
raised by various machines, the most common of 
w’hich is the shadoof, the essential part of which is 
a lever, with a weight at one end, serving to raise 
the full bucket at the other. Other machines are 
somewhat like a turbine. The water thus raised 
is distributed along narrow gutters. The Nile 
Valley is naturally fertilized by the inundations 
caused by the rise of the Nile ; and the control and 
distribution of these floods was an important 
feature in the iirigation of Egypt. To this pur- 
pose Lake Mceris was adapted by the great engineer- 
ing works of Amenemhat ill. (see Herodot. i. 193 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of CivUizntion, 67 ft'., 445 ft*., 763 ft*. ; 
Lane, Modern Egyptian^, ii. 26 f.; Petrie, History 
of Egypt, i. 193; arts. A.8SYRIA, 178®; Egypt, ii.). 

Palestine, however, is by no means a waterless 
country; the eastern table -lands especially are 
well provided with springs. In parts, however, e.g. 
on the Juda?an plateau, springs are rare, moreover 
the rain drains aw^ay quickly; nevertheless, the 
earlier and the later rains suffice for the cro^s 
generally. As to need for irrigation, Palestine is 
expressly contrasted with Egypt in Dt ‘ For 

the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thjr foot, as a garden of herbs ; but the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it, is a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.’ This passage does not imply that irriga- 
tion was unknown in Palestine, but tliat it. was 
only used on a small scale, for gardens, etc. Thus 
we read in Is 58^^ of a ‘watered garden,’ gnn 
I rfmeh ; in Ec2®' ® Solomon is made to say, ‘ i made 
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me s^tii denb and parks, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of iiuit : I made me pools of water, to 
water therefiom the forest Avhere trees were 
reaied.’ Cf. also Sir 24^ ‘ I also came out as a 

brook from a liver, and as a conduit into a garden. 

1 said I will watei my best garden, and will abun- 
dantly water iny garden lied.’ So G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 83, ‘Vegetables thiiv'e where summer 
irrigation is iisea.’ Driver on Dt lD*^(cf. 2nd ed. 
p. XXI) quotes Conder, Tent-Work, p 328, as stat- 
ing that he had seen gardens irrigated ‘ by means 
of small ditches trodden by the foot.’ Steuernagel, 
however, explains ‘ watered with the foot ’ in the 
same passage as refening to a wheel worked with 
the foot. 

There are numerous references to peleg or palg^ 
mayhn (Ps P’etc.), %,e. the trenches used for irriga 
tion ; but we cannot therefore deduce a wide use 
of irrigation in Palestine ; some of the passage.® 
may have been written in Babylonia, or by authors 
familiar with the in igation trenches of Egypt or 
(Ihaldma; nor is it certain that peleg may not 
sometimes mean a natural tributary. 

I.iTER^TURE. — Benzing-er, Heb. Arch. 1894, pp. 97, 227 ff.; Driver 
on Dt 1110 ; iSowack, Lahi b. der Heb. A)ch. 1894, i. 2.531!.; G. A. 
Smith, ZfGiZi/ pp 78ff., 521. \y. H. BeNNETT. 

IR-SHEMESH tj; ‘city of the sun,’ Jos 
19"^^).— See Bethshemksh 1, aiid Heres 1. 

IRU — The eldest son of Caleb, 1 Ch 4^-^. 

The correct name is ijrobably Ir, the -u being 
simply the conjunction ‘ and ’ (i) coupling it with 
the following name Elah. (See Kittel, ad loc.). 

ISAAC (pcii.:; in Am 7^*^® [where it is a poet, 
synonym for Israel], Jer 33-®, Ps 105^ pnp': ; LXX 
and NT Tcrad/c). 

1. The story of Isaac is that of the least con- 
spicuous of tiie three Hebrew patriarchs. The 
following brief description gives all that is pre- 
served in the Book of Genesis respecting him. 

Isaac was the long promised son ot Abraham 
and Sarah. He was born when Abraham was 100 
and Sarah 91 years old (cf. Gn 17^’^* 21®). He 

was circumcised on the eighth day (Gn 2D). He 
was called Isaac (‘laughter’) by divine command 
(Gn 17^^), because Abraham had laughed at the 
thought of a child being ‘ born unto him that is an 
hundred years old’ (Gn 17^^). The jealousy of Sarah 
being aroused at the sight of Ishmael, Hagar’s son, 
playing (pn^n) with Isaac, led to the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael from the tent of Abraham 
(Gn 2D'^^). See Hagar, It would appear from 
this narrative (Gn 2P^) that Isaac’s earliest days 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. 

The next recorded event in the life of Isaac was 
the sacrifice ‘ in the land of Moriah,’ when Abra- 
ham was bidden of God to offer his ‘ only son . . . 
Isaac’ for a burnt - offering upon one of the 
mountains (Gn 22^). For remarks upon this trial 
of Abraham’s faith see the article Abraham. 
The beauty of the story is enhanced by the simple 
colloquy between Abraham and his son, as they 
went ‘both of them together’ to the appointed 
place, Isaac bearing ‘ the wood of the bumt-offer- 
ing ’ (Gn 22®'®). The submission and obedience of 
Isaac are virtues as evidently intended to be 
emphasized in the narrative as the faith of Abra- 
ham. The life of Isaac was spared through the 
interposition of ‘ the angel of the Lord ’ ; and ‘ a 
ram caught in the thicket by the horns’ was 
offered up by Abraham ‘ for a humt-offering in the 
stead of his son’ (Gn 22^®). Abraham and Isaac 
returned to Beersheba (Gn 22^^). 

The death of Sarah occurred at Hebron when 
Isaac was 36 years old (Gn 23^) ; but Isaac is not 
mentioned in connexion with the purchase of the 


field of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah (Gn 23), 
Abraham is not stated to liave consulted Isaac 
when lie despatched ‘ his servant, the elder of hk 
house ’ (Gn 24-), to take a wife for his son trom his 
country and kindred in Mesopotanha. Kebekah, 
the daughter of ‘ Bethuel, the son of Miieah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham's brother’ (Gn 24^'’), is 
brought from Mesopotamia by Abraham’s servant, 
Isaac, we are told (Gn 24®-), d\velt at that time ‘ in 
the land of the South,’ near Beer-lahai-roL Re- 
bekah became his wife ; and Isaac ‘ was comforted 
after his mother’s (or ‘ his father's,’ reading r-x for 
IDS, as his mother’s name has not been mentioned 
in the section) death.’ Isaac joined with Ishmael 
in committing the body of Abraham to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gn 25^). 

The remaining records of Isaac’s life (‘ the genera- 
tions of Isaac,’ Gn 25 ‘*^) are very meagre. Twin 
children are born to Rebekaii after Isaac’s entreaty 
of J" (Gn 25“^). In Gn 26^'® we are told that, in 
consequence of a famine, Isaac journeyed to Gerar, 
but was warned by God not to go dovii into 
Egypt. On the occasion of this theophany, Isaac 
is told of the blessing upon himself and his seed 
because of the obedience of his father Abraham 
(Gn 26®). In Gn 26^' Isaac is guilty of the same 
cowardice and deceit in the land of the Philistines, 
as Abraham among the Egyptians, In order, as 
he thought, to save his own life, he gave out that 
Kebekah was his sister. Abinielech, the Philis- 
tine king, saw from a window ‘ Isaac . . . S2Jortmg 
(pr^c) with Kebekah’ (Gn 26®), and perceived at 
once that she was hii wife and not his sister. 
Abimelech justly rebuked Isaac ; and gave his 
people charge not to molest either him or iiis wife. 
Isaac during his sojourn in Gerar became so 
prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman as to 
incur the envy of the Philistines. They com- 
menced a petty persecution of Isaac, stopping up 
the w^ells which his father Abraham had dug, 
and wdiich Isaac’s serv’ants had opened again. 
Abimelech even counselled Isaac to withdraw 
from the country in the interests of peace (Gn 26^®). 
We are then told of two wells dug by Isaac’s men, 
and violently claimed by the Philistines ; these he 
called *Usek (‘strife ’) and Sitnnh (‘ enmity ’). Mov- 
ing his encampment still fartlier away, he dug 
another well, which the Philistines did not dispute, 
and ‘which Isaac therefore called Rehoboth (‘ broad 
places ’), generally identified with the modem 
Ruhaihe, a well some 25 miles S. of Beersheba. 

Isaac subsequently journeyed to Beersheba (Gn 
26-®), where o" a23peared to him by niglit and 
blessed him. He built an altar there to J", and 
his servants digged a well. And while encamped 
in this spot, he received overtures for an alliance 
with the Philistines. Abimelech the king, Aliuz- 
zath ‘his friend,’ and Pliicol the captain of the 
host, came over from Gerar; and Isaac made a 
covenant Avith them, and gave them a banquet. 
They plighted their faith to him by an oath 
(?Tj;nf) ; and on the day of their departure Isaac 
lieard that his servants had come upon water in 
the well they were digging. Accordingly be gaA^e 
the well the name of iShibah, as if equivalent to 
Shebttah ; and thus the name Beersheba, according 
to one tradition (cf. for another Gn2P^), took its rise. 

In the remaining passages in which Isaac is 
referred to, he is an old anti feeble man. In Gn 27 
he appears as a man u]>oii his deathbed, practically 
blind, and desirous to bestow his last blessing 
upon his elder son, Esau, whom ‘he loved . . . 
because he did eat of his A^enison’ (Gn 25'-®). 
Through Rebekali’s cunning, Jacob the younger 
son supplants his brotlier. Isaac, too blind to 
distinguish between them by sight, is suspicious of 
the voice, but is reassured by Jacob’s hairy gar- 
ments, by their feel and smell. He praiioances 
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opon Jacob the blessing of the birthright, in wordb 
o± a high poetical strain (Gn 27“^"“^). Shortly after 
wards Esau returns ; and Isaac is greatly agitated 
when he realizes the deception practised by his 
younger son. But he cannot go back. He pro- 
nounces a blessing — or rather a prediction of a 
wild and independent destiny — upon his elder son. 

Isaac’s days were nearly numbered (Gn 
And Rebekah, to save Jacob from Esau’s fury and 
revenge, induces Isaac to send Jacob away to 
Mesopotamia, there to obtain a wife from his own 
kindred, and not to imitate Esau by marriage 
Tvdth Canaanite Avomen. Isaac invokes another 
blessing upon the head of Jacob, and sends him 
away to Paddan-aram unto Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother ( Gn 27^®-28® ) . 

Once more only do we hear of Isaac ; and that is 
when we read of his death, after the return of 
Jacob from his 21 years’ so j earn in Mesopotamia. 
The mention of it occurs just after the enumera- 
tion of Jacob’s tw’elve sons ; and we then read 
that ‘Jacob came unto Isaac his father to Manire 
to Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned.’ Here Isaac died, 
being 180 years old, and his two sons Esau and 
Jacob buried him (Gn 

2. These somewhat disjointed notices of Isaac’s 
life were drawn from the three main sources of 
tradition preserved in the Book of Genesis. 

J records the promise of a son to Abrahana and 
Sarah {Gn 18‘'^"^®), and the fulhlment of tiie promise, 
in Gn 2P'h From the same source (Gn 21^) we 

g ather that Isaac’s early years 'were spent at 
leersheba. J records the narrative of the servant’s 
journey to Mesopotamia ; and the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gn 24). It mentions Isaac’s 
inheritance from Abraham and the sojourn at 
Beer-lahai-roi (Gn ^^). J had also the account 
of Isaac’s dealings with the Philistines (Gn 26), 
and of the deception practised by Jacob upon his 
father (Gn 27). 

E recorded the birth of Isaac and the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael (Gn 21^-^'“^) ; and from E 
\ve have the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gn 22^-^®), Portions also of Gn 27 are ascribed to 
E, showing that this source contained the narra- 
tive of Isaac’s commission to Esau to bring him 
the venison that lie loved, and of Jacob’s deception. 

The Isaac narrative in P w'as evidently very 
brief. It mentions that Isaac at 40 years of age 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel the 
Syrian (Aramaean), in Paddan-aram ; that his two 
sons were born when he was 60 years of age (Gn 
2511^. 20. Esau grieved his father and mother 

40 years later by marrying t'svo Hittite wives 
(Gn 26'^- ^) ; that Isaac, to prevent Jacob marry- 
ing a Canaanite wife, sent him to Laban in 
Paddan-aram to obtain a 'ivife from his kindred, 
and Messed him as he set forth (Gn 27'^-28^) ; and 
that, after J acoh’s return, Isaac died at Hebron 180 
years old, and was buried by his sons (Gn 35^* ^). 

3. The recognition of thkse different strata of 
tradition will enable the student to understand 
the cause of certain apparently contradictory state- 
ments in the narrative. Thus attention has often 
been called to the fact that in Gn 27 Isaac is repre- 
sented as old, blind, and on his deathbed, Avhile 
his death is recorded as occurring possibly 80 
years later (cf. Gn 26^^ -with Gn 27^'^^ and Gn 35-^). 
But the narrative in Gn 27 is from the Prophetic, 
that in Gn 26^ 35^ is from the Priestly tradition. 
Similarly, whereas in Gn Jacob is sent away 

to escape Esau’s vengeance, which will take a 
murderous form as soon as Isaac dies, we find in 
Gn 27’‘‘’‘-28^'® that Isaac sends Jacob away to take 
■a wife from Paddan-aiam, and blesses him, 'with- 
out any reference being made to the blessing 
obtain^ by guile, which has been described in the 


previous chapter. But the difficulty disappears 
w'hen we lind that Gn 27^*'^^ is from the Propliefic, 
and Gn 27^®-28*" is fiorn the Priestly source, and 
that the two traditions are combined, though not 
harmonized. 

The great similarity between the story— though 
not harmonized — of tlie repudiation of Rebekaii by 
Isaac at the court of Abimelec 1 at Gerar, and the 
story of the repudiation of Sarah by Abraham, 
likewise at the court of Abimelech king of Gerar, 
will have occurred to all readers. The Abraham 
narrativ'e (Gn 20) is from E ; the Isaac narrati's e 
(Gn 28®'^^) is from J. It can hardly be doubled 
that the t'^vo traditions are different versions of the 
same event. 

According to the figures given in Gn 25^®, where 
it is stated that Isaac was 60 years old when 
Jacob and Esau were bom, and those given in Gn 
35-^, wffiere it is stated tliat Isaac died at the age 
of 180, 'vve should infer that Isaac’s death occurred 
only 10 years before Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
(Gn 47^*^)! Moreover, by a comparison of the data 
of Joseph’s age (Gn 4P*^ 45®) with those of Jacob’s 
age (Gn 47®), it would appear that Isaac \vas 137 
years old -when Jacob went to Haran. 

4. The position ot Isaac in the narrative is not 
so conspicuous or so attractive as that of Abraham 
or of Jacob. He impersonates, as it were, the 
peaceful, obedient, and submissive qualities of an 
equable trust in God, distinct alike from the 
transcendent faith of Abraham, and from that 
lower type which in Jacob 'svas learned through 
discipline and purged from self-will. There are 
but a few items upon the strength of wdiich a 
picture of Isaac’s character can be constructed. 
But the submission shown at the crisis of sacrilice 
(Gn 22), the lonely meditation at eventide (Gn 
24®*^), the intercession on his wife’s behalf (Gn25-^), 
Jacob’s allusion to the object of his father’s fear 
(Gn 31^‘), are details which supply features of 

j greater dignity and grace than are suggested by 
the mention of his fondness for good food in Gn 
25^27^. He is, however, a subordinate figure as 
compared 'with Abraham and Jacob; and the lower 
level at 'which he seems to stand is implied in Gn 
26®, wTiere the covenant of blessing is granted to 
Isaac and his seed, not for their own sake, but 
for their father Abraham’s sake. 

It w’as not without significance for the Israelites 
that the prehistoric foimders of their race w^ere 
not all of heroic mould. The ordinary materials 
of Hebrew^ life, as represented in Isaac and Jacob, 
w^ere selected to be the channels of special revela- 
tion no less than the more splendid and striking 
personality of their father Abraham. Isaac was 
similar to the majority in every community, yield- 
ing, easy-going, starionaiy, content to receive the 
promise without realizing the extent or nature of 
the j»rivilege. The events of his life are associated 
with a few localities, all (except Mamre, Gn 
within a restricted area in S. Palestine. His 
encampments at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer- 
sheba form a sharp contrast to the varied scenes 
in the lives of Abraham and Jacob. The typical 
service of one of the patriarchs was rendered in 
quietness and sitting still. 

5. lieferences in the New Testament, — The 
sacrifice of Isaac is twice referred to in the NT. 

(1) He wffiere the wTiter brings out the 

triumph of Abraham’s faith in the conflict betw^een 
the affection of a father and the duty of obedience ; 

(2) Ja 2'*^^, where the apostle apjieals to the great 
deed of sacrifice as against the perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. In each ease the 
submission of Isaac plays its part, hut only a 
secondary part, in the argument of the 'writer 

6. The great importance attached by the Jews 
of the Middle Ages to the sacrifice of Isaac is 
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worthy of attention. ‘The Jews implore the 
mercy of God hy the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians 
by the sacrifice of Christ’ (Mayor, Ep. James, p. 
97). ^ In the submission of Isaac was seen the sub- 
mission of the \Giole race. Cf. Targ. on Mic 7“^^ 

‘ Eemember for us the binding of Isaac.’ Fesikta 
B, Kahana, ‘ For the merit of Isaac who ottered 
himself upon the altar, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will hereafter raise the dead’ (Buber). 

Amongst many strange J ewish traditions respect- 
ing Isaac may be mentioned that of Targ. Jems, 
on Gn 27^5 where Isaac’s blindness is accounted for 
‘ because when his father was binding him, he had 
seen the throne of glory, and from that time his 
eyes had begun to darken.’ Even more strange is 
the altercation between Isaac and Ishmael, which, 
according to the Targuin of Palestine, led to the 
sacrifice of Isaac : ‘ And it was after these things 
that Isaac and Ishmael contended ; and Ishmael 
said, It is right that I should inherit what is the 
father’s, because I am his fiistborn son. And 
Isaac said. It is right that I should inherit what is 
the father's, because I am the son of Sarah his 
wife, and thou art the son of Hagar the handmaid 
of my mother. Ishm<ael answered and said, I am 
niore righteous than thou, because I was circum- 
cised at thiiteen years ; and if it liad been my will 
to hinder, they should not have delivered me to be 
circumcised ; but thou wast chcumcised a child of 
eight days ; if thou hadst had knowledge, perhaps 
they could not have delivered thee to be ciicum- 
cised. Isaac answered and said. Behold now, 
to-day I am thirty and six years old ; and if the 
Holy One, blessed be He, were to require all my 
members, I would not hesitate. These words were 
heaid before the Lord of the \Yorlcl, and the Word 
(Memra) of the Lord at once tried Abraham’ 
(Ethel idge’s translation). 

7. Thou<^h not employed for that purpose in the 
writings of the NT (yet cf. Ko 8^-')? the sacrifice of 
Isaac was largely made use of by the Fathers as 
typical of the sacrilice on the cross. The earliest 
use of it in this connexion appears to be Ep. Barn. 
ch. 7, ‘Because He was in His own person about 
to oli'er the vessel of His Spirit a sacrifice for our 
sins, that the type also which was given in Isaac, 
who was otiered upon the altar, should be ful- 
filled’ (Liglitfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, p, 251). 
Irenaeiis speaks of Abraham having yielded up his 
son as a sacrifice in order that God miglit also be 
pleased to give His only Son as a sacrifice for our 
redemption {wpodvpm rbv tdiov povoyevrj koX dyaTnjrbv 

dvertav r<p deep, tva. Kai 6 6eb^ evdoK’^ay 
{rirbp rod aTrepfinros abroO rrdvrujs rbv tBiov povoyevri Kai 
dyaTrrjrbv vibv dvHav 'irapaax^'bv eis Xjjrpojcrtv 
ed. Stieren, i. 572), Cf. August. De Civ. Dei, xvL 32. 

8. The navLe ‘ Isaac.’ It would ai)pear that the 
name Isaac, derived from the root pn^*, and mean- 
ing ‘ laugh,’ was connected in popular Israelite 
tradition with incidents preceding or attending the 
birth of the patriarcli. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the form ot these traditions 
was occasioned by the stories based upon, or 
suggested by, the poimlar etymology of the name. 
At least three dillerent explanations seem to have 
been given, in order to account for the name ; the 
compiler of Genesis has faithfully reproduced them 
all. (1) In Gn 17^^ (P) ‘Abram laughed’ at the 
idea of a son being born to him in his old age ; 
(2_) in Gn 18^^ Ave are told that ‘Sarah lauglied 
Avithin lieiself’ at the prediction that she sliould 
bear a son ; (3) in Gn 21^ Saiah, after the birth of 
the chii(h,'*is represented as saying, ‘ God hath pre- 
pared laugher (pai) for me.’ The continuation of 
the same ve^e, however, suggests that there was 
yet another v*^.rsion of the same tradition, accord- 
ing to AA'hich toe laughter Avas neither that of in- 
cre iuiity on t% part of Abraham and Sarah, nor 


that of joy on the part of Sarah, but that of 
deiision on the part of those who heard the netA’s, 
and Avho Avould laugh at one so old becoming a 
mother: ‘every one will laugh at me.’ It should 
also be noticed that the same root occurs in the 
sense of ‘playing’ in the story of Ishmael and 
Isaac (Gn 2P), and also in that of Isaac and 
Rebekah (Gn 26'^). 

A fanciful Rabbinic derivation for the name ex- 
plained it to be a compound of two Avords 
‘ the out-going of statute,’ as if in Isaac Avas to be 
discerned a development of the religious faith of 
Abraham (Hamburger, BE, s.v.). 

It has been suggested that ‘ Isaac ’ may possibly 
be a truncated form for ‘ Isaac-el,’ on the analogy 
of ‘Isra-el,’ ‘Islima-el,’ and possibly ‘Josepli-ei’ 
and ‘ Jacob-el ’ (cf. Gray’s Studies in Hebrew Froper 
Names, p. 214). 

See further, for several questions connected AAith 
the story of Isaac, and on the whole question of the 
character of the patriarchal narratives, art. Jacob. 

H. E. Ryle. 

ISAIAH.— 

Introduction. 

i. Name. 

ii. Personal History. 

iii. Structure and Contents of the Book of Isaiah. 

(A) Chs. 1-35 ; {B) 30-39 ; (C) 40-€3. 

iv. Authenticity ot the Book. 

Jlessianic Prophecies m chs. 1-39. 

% i. The Theology' ot Isaiah 

vii. Religious Reiorms in Isaiah’s time. 

viii. The Historical Chapters, 30 30. 

LX. Prophecies certainly not Isaiah s in 1-39. 

X. Stiucture and date of chs. 40-60. 

xi. Theology of chs. 40-06. 

(а) Chs. 40-55. 

(б) Chs. 56-66 
literature. 

Although anticipated by Amos and Hosea in 
many of his leading doctrines, and excelled 
both by Jeremiah and the great Prophet of the 
Exile in depth of personal experience and width 
of religious outlook, Isaiah was nevertheless 
the gi-eatest of the HebreAv prophets — by the 
strength of his personality, the Avisdom of his 
statesmanship, the length and unbroken assurance 
of his ministry, the almost unaided seiwice Avhich 
he rendered to Judah at the greatest crisis of her 
history, the purity and grandeur of his style, and 
the influence he exerted on subsequent prophecy, 

I. Name. — The English name Isaiah is an 
approximate transliteration, of the abbreviated 
iiycvcBYeshcLyah Avhieh appears as the title of 
the prophet’s book in the Hebrew Canon, and occurs 
besides as the name of several individuals in post- 
exilic AA^itings (Ezr Neh 11% 1 Cli 3”^). The 
full and older form is Yeshdyahu (Gr. ’Ho-aias, 

Lat. Esaias and Isaias), by Avhicli the prophet him- 
self is alAvays called in the text of his hook (cf. 
etc.) and in the historical AArri tings of the OT (2 K 
19-^% 2 Ch 26-^ 32-“-®-) ; also of other Jews, 1 Ch 
253. lo 26^. It means *J" is salvation,’ and is 
therefore synonymous AAith the frequent Joshua 
or Jeshua (Jesus) ntyirr^ or and Hosea ef. 
the Heb. Elisha ‘God is, or God of, Salvation’ ; 
Elishua Ishi etc., the Sabman or Him- 

yaiitic forms and and the Pheen. 

II. Personal History,- -The exact limits which 
Ave are led to assign to Isaiah’s career depend on 
the conclusions we have still to reach with regard to 
several disputed portions of his book. Generally 
speaking, noAvever, we may say that he prophe.sied 
from the year in Avhich king Uzziali died (B.c. 740 
or 736) to the year of the sudden deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 701, and possibly 
some years after this. Isaiah was therefore bom 
about 760 (seven years before the reputed founda- 
tion of Rome), A\as a child Avhen Amos appeared 
at Bethel (c. 755 or 750), and a youth Avhen Hosea 

1 began to prophesy in N. Israel. Micah Avas his | 
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voiiiiger contemporary. Isaiah propiicbied under 
tjzziah, Jotham, Aliaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. The chief political events of his life were 
the ascent of the great soldier Tiglath-pileser in. 
to the throne of Assyria in 745, with a new policy 
of conquest ; the league of Aram and N. Israel in 
735, and their invasion of Judah, which moved 
Ahaz to call Assyria to his help ; Tiglath-pileser’s 
capture of Damascus, and the captivity of Gilead 
and Galilee in 734 ; the invasion of N. Palestine by 
Balinanassar lY. in 725, with the long siege of 
Samaria which fell to his successor Sargon m or 
about 721 ; Sargon’s defeat of Egypt on her border 
at Kaphia in 719 ; Sargon’s invasion of Palestine in 
711 with the reduction of Ashdod, and his defeat 
of Merodach-baladan and capture of Babylon in 709 ; 
Sennacherib’s succession in 705, and invasion of 
Palestine in 701 ; his encounter with Egypt at 
Eltekeh on the borders of Philistia and Judah ; his 
capture of Ekron and siege of Jerusalem, with the 
pestilence that overtook him between Palestine 
and Egypt ; and his retreat from Palestine, with 
the consequent relief of Jerusalem — all in 701. 
About 695 (some say about 690 or even 685) 
Hezekiah w’as succeeded by Manasseh. Whether 
Isaiah lived into the reign of the latter is very 
doubtful. We have no prophecies from him later 
than Hezekiah’s reign, perhaps none after 701.'^ 
The Mislma {Jehamoth 495; cf. Sanhedr, 1035) 
says that he was slain by Manasseh. The apocry- 
phal w’ork, The Ascension of Isaiah, which was 
written in the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
cent, (only an Ethiopic version is extant ; see 
Dillmann's ed. with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 
1817), affirms that Isaiah’s iiiartjTdom consisted in 
being sawn asunder, Avhicii Justin Martyr repeats 
{DiuL c. Tryph. cli. 120, c. A.D. 150). Whether 
this he true, and whether it is alluded to in He 
we cannot tell. See next article. 

Isaiah is called the son of Amoz (ps^ V- 2”^ etc.), 
who must not be confounded, as he has been by 
various Christian Fathers, with the prophet Amos 
(did.;), a Jewish tradition {31 ey ilia 105) makes 
Isaiah nephew^ of king Amaziah ; and his royal 
descent has been inferred from his familiarity W’ith 
successive monarclis of Judah, and his general politi- 
cal influence. A stronger reason than these might 
be drawn from the presence in his name of J", wiiich 
a])pears to have been confined at the earlier periods 
of Israel’s history to proper names of the royal 
houses. But even this is not conclu.sive, and one 
really know's nothing of either Isaiah’s forefathers 
or his upbringing. He was married, his ’wife is 
called ‘ the prophetess ’ (8^), and he had tw^o sons 
to wdiom he gave names symbolic of those aspects 
of the nation’s history w’liich he enforced in his 
prophecies : She'ar-yashuh, ‘ a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ who was old enough in 736-735 to be taken 
by his father wffien he went to face king Ahaz 
(7®), and 3Iaher - shalal • hash - baz ‘ spoil - speeds- 
booty-hastes,’ who was bom about a year later 
The legend that Isaiah wms twice married has been 
deduced from the false inference that the ‘ young 
woman of marriageable age,’ of 7^^ w’as his 
wife. By this expression the prophet probably 
did not mean a definite individual 

The most certain and significant fact about 
Isaiah is that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Jerusalem, t and had constant access to the court 
and presence of the king. Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
‘immediate and ultimate regard, the centre and 
return of all Ms thoughts, the hinge of the histx>ry 
of his time, the summit of those brilliant hopes 

* Eachhori) and Moller, quoted by Yattce, Ewl. 620, assigned 
dbs. 40-66 to mgn of Manasseh. None of the titles in the Bk. 
of Iswiiah affirm that he prophesied under Manasseh. 

t Some deduce from 2 K 20^ that he lived in ‘the middle or 

lower eity’ (Cheyne, Enaul. xiiL 378). 


w ith w hich he fillb the future. He has tiaced for ua 
the main features of her position and some of the 
lines of lier construction, many of the great figures 
of her streets, the fashions of her w’omen, the 
arrival of embassies, the effect of lumours. He 
has painted her aspect in tiiuinph, in siege, in 
famine, and in earthquake : w’ar hlling her valleys 
wuth chariots, and again nature rolling tides of 
fruitfulness up to her very gates ; her moods ol 
wmship, panic, and profligacy. If he takes wider 
observation of mankind, Jerusalem is his w^atch- 
tow’er. It is for her defence he battles through 
fifty years of statebinanship, and all his prophecy 
may be said to travail in anguibh for her new birtii.’ 

III. Structure and Contents of the Book 
OF Isaiah. — The book wiiich bears Isaiah’s name 
consists of 66 chapters, wiiich fall into tw’o very 
distinct collections of prophetic discourses : chs. 

1- 35 and chs. 40-66, wiiich are separated by a 
stretch of narrative or history, chs. 36-C9. 

A. Chs. 1-35 are further divisible into at least 
five sections — (1) 1-12 a seiies of orations upon the 
religious and political state both of Judah in face 
of invasions by Assyria and by the confederates 
Syria and N. Israel, and of 1^. Israel in face of 
an invasion by Assyria ; as w’ell as upon the 
Messianic future of Israel. There is also a series 
of narratives recounting Isaiah’s call (6), his inter- 
view with king Ahaz (7), and other measures that 
he took (8) ; as well as a song of praise (12). This 
section seems composed of independent groups of 
ora'-des. Ch. 1 appears to stand by itself, and 
carries a title wiiich more than covers the contents of 
the wiiole section, ‘ the reigns which it enumerates 
exhaust the range of Isaiah s career.’ At the head 
of ch. 2 there is another title wiiich appears to cover 

2- 4, w’hich form a unity by themselves. Ch. 5 

stands apart from them, and is itself composed of 
independent pieces. Then w’e have the pieces of 
narrative : 6 by itself on the prophet’s vision 
in the year Uzziah died, and 7-8'^ containing more 
oracles and running out into others all of 

them apparently from the reign of Ahaz. 

along with 5”'“®^, W’hich obviously belongs to them, 
from an oracle against JST. Israel. is an 

oracle against Assyria, and ch, 11 consists of two 
prophecies, one of the Messiah (vv.^”®), the other of 
I the restoration of all Israel (vv.^^'^®). Ch. 12 is the 
lyric already alluded to. (2) Chs. 13-23 contain a 
series of oracles upon heathen nations, with a few 
upon Judah, but none upon N. Israel. 13-14^ 
treats of the fall of Babylon ; is on Assyria, 

and against the Philistines, absigned by 

its title to the year of Ahaz’ death ; 15^. 16 on 
Moab; 17^"^^ on the fall of Damascus and N. 
Israel ; the repulse of Assjwia ; 18, the 

same in the form of an address to Ethiopia ; 19 on 
Egypt — appear to be separate from vv.^'^® ; 
20 on Egypt, with a bit of narrative that points to 
Sargon’s march against her about 711 ; 2P"^® on 
Babylon, ‘oracle of the wilderness of the sea,’ 
w.fi* ^ on Edom, on Arabia ; 22^’^^ against 

Jerusalem during a siege, and vv.^®"^ against 
Shebna, a statesman of Judah ; 23^“^^ on Tyre, 
with an appendix (3) 24-27, an apoca 

lyptic prophecy, describing the judgment of the 
wmole world by supernatural convulsions, the 
blessedness of Israel who shall be rescued, and 
the resurrection of their dead. (4) 28-33, a series 
of oracles reflecting, apparently, the historical cir- 
cumstances of Isaiah’s day ; 28^-® predictive of the 
fall of Samaria, vv.*^”^ a controversy with the dis- 
solute politicians of Jerusalem ; 29^“® the abasement 
and subsequent deliverance of Jerusalem, vv.^'^^ the 
spiritual stupidity of Jerusalem, vv.^®- exposure of 
a conspiracy of the court with Egypt, suddenly 
changing to a prediction of the futu;e deliverance’ ; 
a return to the Egyptian alliance with den an- 
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cuitions, a picture of the Messianic age, of the Exile ; see more fully his 1889, Eng. 

apocalyptic judgment on Assyria; 31 the ed.^ 1890), W. li. Smith {Proph. of Isr. 188*2), 
Egyptian alliance, with a piomise for Israel and Driver {Isaiah, Life and Times, l88S), G. A. Smith 
doom on Assyria ; 32^~® a picture of the Messianic {The Expositors Bible, 1888), DUlmann (1890). 
age, against the women of Jerusalem, vv.^“’-^ Some of these carried their douhts further than 

another’ picture of the future ; 33 denunciation of tlie passages described alove. To the non-Isaian 
an _ invader of Judah, and affirmation of her oracles some added 23^^"^®, some the whole of 23, 
deliverance. (5) Ghs. 34. 35, Israel’s triumph over some 19 in whole or parr, and some even 33. 
Edom, return from exile, and blessedness. Others (see below) denied the unity of 40-66. 

B. Then follows the historical section 36-39, of Even conservative critics like Oehler, von Orelii, 
which 36 f. narrates Sennacherib’s demand for the and Bredenkamp accepted 40-66 as from anotiier 
surrender of Jerusalem; 38, Hez,ehiah’s sickness than Isaiah, but the latter two argued for the 
and cure, with his hymn ; and 39, Merodach-bal- authenticity of several of the disputed passages in 
adan’s embassy to Hezekiah. 1-39, Bredenkamp and Klosteimann for some in 

Chs. 40-66, the real or assumed standpoint of 40-66. 
the bulk of which is the end of the Babylonian During the last ten years the Bk. of Isaiah, in 
exile, though there are some chapters which appear common with all the prophetic writings, has been 
to have been written in Palestine. (See below.) subjected to a stdi more rigorous analysis and 
IV. Criticism of the Authenticity of the criticism, with the result that while Kirkpatrick 
Book. — The preceding analysis reveals not only {Doet. of the Prophets, 1892), Driver (/u/rocf.^), and 
that theBk. of Isaiah is the combination of several Skinner {Camhridqe Bide for Schools, 1896) adhere 
earlier collections of oracles (eh. 1 a general preface, in the main to the position of the majority of 
{a) 2-12 consisting of minor collections, (6) 13-27, critics before 1890, Dnhm (in Nowaek's Hand- 
le) 28-35, {d) 36-39 (?), (e) 40-66), but also that, kommentar, HaSkmomi {Die Ziikiinftserimr- 
while many of these have obviously risen from the tung des Jes. 1893), Clieyne {Introd to the Bk, of 
circumstances of Isaiah’s own day, others reflect Is, 1895, cf. his edition of the text and translation 
other periods, especially the Babylonian exile, and in Haupt’s SBOT, 1898), have cast doubt upon the 
some, e.g. the apocalyptic passages, betray a style authenticity of many more portions of 1-39. There 
and temper very different from the oracles that be- can be no question that the thoiough analysis to 
lon^' to Isaiah’s lifetime. ^Moreover, while some which these critics have subjected the text of 1-39 
of tlie collections are entitled Isaiah’s, others make has been successful in discovering a number of late 
no claim to be from his hand. Nevertheless, glosses and other insertions in the genuine pro- 
though Ibn Ezra hinted a few doubts and Calvin phecies of Isaiah. In all the prophetic books the 
wrote as if he felt that eh. 55 at least was ‘ uttered presence of such is now generally recognized. But 
during the captivity in Babylon’ (on 55®), up to Duhm, Hackmann, and Clieyne have cut more 
the end of last century the book was universally deeply than this, and subtracted from Isaiah long 
understood to be covered by the title in its first passages which were previously regarded as 
verse, and therefore as Isaiah’s throughout. About genuine. Their reasons are sometimes mainly 
1780, J. B. Koppe in the Germ. ed.. of Lowth’s subjective ; they base their conclusions upon the 
Commentary was the first to undermine this posi- precarious distinction between tiie real Isaian style 
fcion. He was followed by Eichhorn {Introd. iii. and what they consider to be imitations of it, or 
76), and by Doderlein {Esaias, 1789, Praef. xii), infer them from a change of rhythm. The feature 
who takes it as obvious that 40 ft', are by an of Diihm’s able essay is the relegation of a con- 
anonymous prophet about the end of the Exile, siderable number of passages to the 2nd and even 
(Vatke refers to a more detailed proof of this by to the 1st cent, before Christ. He founds this 
J. E- Justi). Not without opposition from the upon their apocalyptic character, but he reserves 
conservative school {e.g. J. V. Moller, Be authentia for Isaiah not a few oracles and phrases quite 
oraee. Es. cc. 40-66), this view was developed by as apocalyptic as those he transfers to the late 
the great critics of the beginning of this century ; date. In the latter, too, there are historical aliu- 
and it was further perceived that if 40-66 be exilic, sions which are suitable to the Assyrian period ; 
parts of 1-39 must also fall to the same date. In Duhm either alters the reading of these, or strains 
13^-14^* 2D"^^ 34. 35 Assyria is no longer as in their meaning to suit the Greek period. And. 
Isaiah’s day the dominant world power, nor do finally, there is the almost indubitable fact wliieh 
these oracles^mphasize Jerusalem as the inviolate he fads to discredit, that the prophetic Canon was 
fortress of God. Babyiontakes Assyria’s place, her so fixed by B.c. 200 as to render impossible 
fall is imminent, Israel is in exile but about to be the inclusion mthin it of the prophetic Book of 
restored. To these non-Isaian chapters the critics Daniel. Duhm, indeed, argues that the latter was 
added 24-27, which, although they a^Dear to have excluded because of its apocalyptic character ; but 
some reflections of the age before the Exile, and do if he is right, the same reason should have excluded 
not allude to Babylon, yet contain phrases deserip- from the Bk. of Isaiah the passages which, because 
tive of the Exile as actual, with promises of Israel’s of their apocalyptic character, Duhm assigns to 
deliverance therefrom, and hopes of the establish- the 2nd cent. This argument therefore, for the 
ment of Zion, and the repopnlation of the Holy presence in Isaiah of features of so late a date, 
Land. To tins list of exilic and post-exilic oracles may be said to have failed (for details see Ex- 
some added ch. 12, and it was agreed that 15-16^'*^ positor, July to Dec. 1892, and Cint, Review, 
w^as an oracle older than Isaiah’s time, to Avhich 1893). Hackmann {op. cit. p. 143 ff.) denies to 

Isaiah himself added 16^^ All the rest of the Isaiah the two pictures of the Messiah 9^'® and 

discourses in 1-39, save for some glosses, were still 11^-^— the former on the grounds that it starts 

regarded as Isaiah’s own. from the ruin of the Jewish state which Avas not 

Such w^as virtually the position of criticism down actual in Isaiah’s time, and implies a rejection of 

to 1890. It had been established by Gesenius, the reigning king, A haz or Hezekiah, and a con- 

Ewald, Knobel, and Reuss, and was supported by fidence in an unborn One, \vhich it is iiiconceiv- 

Kuenen (in 1863), Cheyne {Is, chronol. arranged, able to associate with Isaiah. It suits better a 

1870, Prophecies of Is. 1880-81, though there is time when there w'as no king in Israel and the 

little introduction in this vol., and Enc. BHt. art. people had not independent existence. The de- 

‘ Isaiah,’ 1881 ; see below on 40-66), Delitzsch (who struction of David’s dynasty is also implied, he | 

had previously argued for the unity of the book, thinks, by 11^'^, the picture of universal peace in j 

but in 1879-80 interpreted 40-66 as from the dose I which and the ‘ supernatural ’ elements are further I 
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&ymptom& of a late date. These reasons are any- 
thing but conclusive. Few will doubt that the 
delinquencies of Ahaz furnished sufficient occasion 
to Isaiah for his hope of the appearance of a real 
champion and righteous ruler of Israel. It is 
equally hard to believe the great propliet incaj)- 
able, at that age in Israel, of a dream of universal 
peace ; one might as well argue that such a dream 
was impossible in the post-exilic period (to which 
Hackniann relegates it) because many of the _\\Tit- 
ings of the latter, like J1 4 and ‘ Zee ’ 10, exhibit a 
rude delight in war. The truth is that among all 
nations and in all periods of their history the hope 
of peace has existed along with a belief in the 
necessity of war, and even with a delight in it. 
Hackmann finds a more plausible reason (147 f.) 
for a late date for these passages in their language, 
Avhich heais a few post-exilie features. He^ also 
denies to Isaiali the well-known passage^ re- 
jieated in Mic 4^'^, on the ground that its ideals of 
the sovereignty of J" over foreign nations, their 
adoption of His law, the supremacy of the temple, 
and universal peace, agi*ee better with a post-exilic 
than with a pre-exilic date (so, too, Mitchell, 
Isalfih, a Stiichj of Chaps, i.-xii.. New York, 1897, 
108 ff.). On the last point an answer has been 
given above ; nor on any of the others is there 
anything incompatible with a date in the 8th 
century. (So even Dulim : on the details see the 
present writer's Tioclm Proph. i. 365 f. ). Cheyne, 
who liad previously (see above) agreed with the 
majority of critics as to wffiat Avere Isaiah’s 
autlientic prophecies, stated modifications of his 
views in the JQR for 1891 1, and in 1895 published 
his very able and thorough Introd, to the Bh. of 
Isninh, in Avliich, while accepting some of Dulim’s 
and Hackmann’s results, he went still further and 
withdvew nearly a third of 1-12 from Isaiah, and 
from the oracles hitherto regarded as genuine in 
13- 3o nearly a half. It is impossible to examine 
his aiguinent in details. His general principle 
must be regarded as sound by all who have v orked 
at the text of the prophets, viz. that to the oracles 
of even the greatest of the prophets later genera- 
tions of Israel added supplements, in order to 
mitigate unqualified messages of doom, or for 
other purposes of edification. This is a principle, 
however, in the application of which there must 
naturally be very great difierence of opinion. The 
conclusions do largely depend on the subjectivity 
of the critic ; and, speaking generally (which is all 
that the space of this article permits), it must 
be said that Clieyne’s reasons for withdrawing 
passages from Isaiah are sometimes very hypo- 
thetical, and that, to say the least, there often 
exist in the periods to which he assigns these 

f assages as many difficulties as in the age of 
saiah. There is not a little arbitrariness, as, for 
instance, when he says that the post-exilic origin 
of 2'^"® is ‘ beyond reasonable doubt ’ ; or in refer- 
ence to 15. 16 (which he takes to be not pre- but 
post-Isaian) ‘ was Isaiah the man to use another 
prophet’s mateiial ? ’ There is sometimes an un- 
due depreciation. of the literary (cf. p. 88) and 
spiritual abilities of the pre-exilic period in Israel, 
especially if one keeps in mind the wonderful com- 
position of the constituents of JE. And one may 
reasonably ask whether hope and comfort were not 
as much required by Israel, and not as likely to be 
contributed by her greatest prophet, in the 8th 
cent, as after the Exile. These considerations 
detract from the conclusiveness of Cheyne’s power- 
ful and candid arguments. Some further de- 
tails may be noticed. In ch. 1, and ^ are 
taken from Isaiah, hard^ with sufficient reason ; 
4-”® is placed after the Exile, probably correctly ; 
on 9^’® ‘ Hackmann is probably right,’ and better 
though still not conclusive reasons are offered for 
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a date later than Isaiah ; so with U In 13-23, 
19 is all post-exilic (Skinner agrees that vv.^^’^s 
are probably so). is (in agreement with 

previous critics) a later addition. It is in 29-33 
that Cheyne withdraws most from ^ Isaiah ; he 
gives strong reasons for the post-exilic date of 
2916-24^ less strong for that of 30^®"^ ; 32 is also 
assigned to after the Exile, but baldly with 
sufficient reason, though strong objections to 
Isaiah's authorship are not unduly stated. 33 has 
been suspected as not authentic since Ewald’a 
time. Kuenen placed it under Josiali or later, 
Stade after the Exile, and to the latter Cheyne 
inclines. There are indeed several difficulties both 
of style and substance in assigning the ch. to 
Isaiah (cf. Skinner ; Driver leaves it with Isaiah). 

V. The Prophecies of the Messiah in 
Isaiah 1-39. — In addition to the examination 
of the different passages given above, the Messi- 
anic element in Is 1-39 requires a more general 
discussion, not only because of its intrinsic im- 
portance, but on account of the tendency of recent 
criticism to deny that the Messiah appeared at all 
in the prophecy of Israel before the Exile. This 
thesis, stated by Marti [Gesch. dcr Isr, JRel. 190), 
has been elaborated by Paul Volz {Die vorexil. 
Jahwzprophetie u. der Messias, Gottingen, 1897, cf. 
Bruckner, Komp . des B.Jes.), Besides the evidence 
stated above from the language and historical allu- 
sions of the sepal ate Messianic passages, the follow- 
ing are the chief reasons offered. The functions 
assigned to the Messiah by the disputed passages 
are not religious but political : to rescue Israel 
from her heathen tyrants and to govern her in 
righteousness, but neither to teach the people cf 
God, wdiether as prophet or as priest, nor to con- 
vert the heathen. The rdle is national, not uni- 
versal. How, it is asked, can these leatuies be 
hannonized either with this fact that before the 
Exile the temper of prophecy is mainly tlir eat ening 
and judicial, or with that other, that when the pre- 
exilic prophets do open up the future they lay 
down the lines of a universal ethic? Besides, 
where is there room for so glorious a representa- 
tive of J" in a future which is to be filled v ith the 
manifest and all-sufficient presence of J" Himself 2 

To the present writer these arguments not only 
appear inconclusive for a late date of the Messianic 
passages, but in some respects appear to support 
the tradition of an early date. For, that the 
functions of the Messiah are described in the 
passages as national surely suits an early, rather 
than the later, stages of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment ; no detailed picture of the Messiah which 
was later than the second Isaiah could have 
omitted the duties and hopes on which the latter 
so brilliantly insists, of converting the heathen to 
the knowledge and discipline of J", Nor is the 
temper of pre-exilic prophecy so exclusively judi- 
cial as is now frequently alleged. The prophets 
insist that a remnant of Israel shall survive the 
judgment. Isaiah liimself not only predicted, but, 
during the most infiuential period of his career, 
strenuously laboured for, the continuation of the 
Jeuish State, It is not a different dispensation 
which, like the later apocalyptic prophecy, he 
anticipates, but a continuance of the present poli- 
tical conditions, purified and exalted. Now among 
these political conditions in Judah, was the 
dynasty of David. In contrast with the frequent 
usurpations of the throne of N. Israel, David’s 
house persisted in Judah practically unchallenged. 
Since David’s owm day the religion of J" was closely 
wedded with the dynasty, and, besides, David had 
been successful in achieving the ideal of the unity 
of all Israel. By Isaiah’s time, therefore, the 
political presuppositions of the Messianic oracles 
in Is 1-39 were all presents We may even affirm 
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that it would have been passing strange if his 
anticipations of the religious and political future 
of Judah had been dissociated from the Davidic 
monarchy. Moreover, it ouglit not to be forgotten 
that none of these disputed passages attribute to 
the Messiah any of the measures for achieving the 
establishment of Israel which were required by the 
exilic or immediately post-exilic ages ot the nation’s 
history. There is no word in them of bringing 
back the exiles or portions of God’s people scattered 
over the world ; and no word of the post-exilic 
dream of a world- empire. On the contrary, in the 
tasks which these passages assign to the Messiah, 
we see exactly the two main ends upon which 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity was bent : the deliver- 
ance of Judah from the Assyrian invasion which 
overthrew the kingdom of N. Israel, and the 
establishment of justice and a pure civic life among 
the people of J". 

Such considerations amply disprove Yolz’s con- 
tention that the conception of the Messiah was 
one foreign to the spirit of prophecy, and only 
dragged into the service of their doctrine by the 
later prophets, out of the popular religion of 
Israel- ^ It is true that the hope of tlie Messiah 
may have been an article of the popular creed, 
just as, according to Amos, was the hope of the 
victorious day of J". But if the prophets, and, in 
particular, Isaiah, did not actually create the ideal 
of a victorious and righteous monarch for Israel, 
Isaiah certainly re-created it : gave it those moral 
elements with which -we may be sure the popular 
religion was incapable of investing it. 

YI. The Theology of Isaiah.— We are now^ in 
a ;^osition to discern the authentic doctrine of 
Isaiah upon God, religion, Israel, and the world. 
Like all the earlier prophets, Isaiah reveals his 
doctrine in no abstract or systematic form, but 
point by point in connexion with some event of 
contemporary history or some emergent phase of 
the character of his generation. Now tvo great 
facts were before him, and may be said to have 
formed from first to last the starting-point, if not 
the full premise, of his teaching. One was the 
moral badness of Israel’s life, taken along with 
their stupid misunderstanding of what their God 
required of them. Isaiah's generation were not as 
a whole consciously apostate from J" ; they were 
assiduous in His worship, lavish of sacrifice to 
Him, and careful to observe at all points the ritual 
which they believed to be His will. But they were 
shamelessly immoial. Luxury and the vices which 
spring from it sapped the national life. The ad- 
ministration of justice Avas corrupt. The rich 
oppressed the poor, civic duties were neglected. 
All this evil state of the people was contrary to the 
will of J", and due to their misunderstanding of 
the character and demands of their God. He was 
a God of righteousness, and He had already made 
known to Israel His tom/i, as a demand for the very 
virtues they neglected. He loathed the assiduous 
worship which they combined with a life so im- 
moral. He regarded the evil features of the latter 
as sin and rebellion, which required a very thorough 
punishment, one severe enough to destroy the hiuk 
of the nation.* 

Coincident with this state of sinfulness, in which 
the people were plunged, was the second fact from 
which Isaiah’s prophecies started. The power of 
Assyria rose on the political horizon, threatening 
the destruction of all the principalities of Pales- 
tine. There had been Assyrian campaigns in N. 
Syria since 870. Damascus had fallen before one 
oi them in 803, and her forces had suffered another 

* That Judah was equally sinful with N. Israel, in Isaiah’s 
regard, appears not only from ch, 1, from whatever date this 
proceeds, but in the inaugural vision ‘people of unclean hps’ 
and 211-17 where in v.lo at least Judah ih meant. 
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defeat in 773. Then came a pause of nearly thirty 
years. But in 745, or at least five years before 
Isaiah’s call to prophesy, Tiglath-pileser III., a 
soldier of great energy, usurped the Assyrian 
throne, and set in motion a more vigorous policy 
towaids Palestine. The siege of Arpad and the 
subjugation of Babylon detained him for nine 
years, but in 734-733 he overthrew Damascus and 
swept into captivity, besides its people, the Is- 
raelite populations of Gilead and Galilee. Isaiah 
had perhaps at first been uncertain whether the 
required punisliment of Israel would proceed from 
Assyria or from Egypt, the only ocher power at 
that time which was capable of contesting with 
Syria the lordship of Palestine (cf. 7^'^). But those 
proofs of Assyrian power, and the novel Ass^nian 
policy of sweeping into distant captivity the bulk 
of the subjugated peoples, — those proofs which 
came with the years 734, 733, — settled the question 
once for all. Assyria was the destined rod of J"’s 
anger, and this should accomplish itself not only in 
the overthrow of N. Israel, to which Isaiah holds 
out no hope, but in the thorough invasion of 
Judah. It is an interesting problem, in what pro- 
portion the moral conviction of Israel’s guilt need- 
ing punishment on the one hand, and the political 
certainty of Assyria’s advance on the other, con- 
tributed to the assurance of Isaiah’s predictions. 
Of this we may be sure, however, that without 
their native convictions of J"’s rigliteoiisness and 
power of judgment upon Israel, the prophets could 
only have viewed the AssjTian advance as a per- 
plexing, if not a paral;^’ziiig, problem. But instead 
of so feeling it, Isaiah is ready for Assyria, predicts 
the certainty of invasion while the bulk of bis 
people still doubt the latter, and is very clear as to 
its meaning. That which enabled him and other 
proplieift to see in the advance of Assyria a moral 
intention, which was to exhaust itself in the de- 
struction of all the Syrian States, but stop short of 
the utter overthrow of Judah, w<as the character of 
Judah’s God, His might above all the gods of the 
heathen, and His purpose of grace not to let His 
people be abolished. The advance of Assyria was, 
therefore, a secondary and subordinate factor in the 
inspiration of Isaiah. At the same time the appear- 
ance of the greatest empire of the age, as obviously 
the instrument of Israels God, must have lent to 
the prophets’ ideas of His government a largeness 
to which the religious imagination of Israel had 
not previously attained (see Ch. lY. of B/j. of the. 
Tivdm Froph. in the ‘Expositor’s Bible’). And 
so we find in Isaiah a conception of the divine ' 
providence of the world more wide and majestic 
tiian anything that had yet appeared in Israel, 
although several of its features had already been 
expressed by Ao’os and are implied in parts of 
the JE documents of the Pentateuch. AIL the 
forces of the world are subject to J". The great 
empires unconsciously fulfil His will upon Israel : 
the heathen peoples, however they rage, break 
upon the limits He sets to their advance, as the 
sea breaks upon its shore. These limits are drawn 
at tlie utter destruction of His people. An Israel, 
however shortened and cut down, must survive. 
To this end Isaiah (though he sometimes appears 
to abandon the impenitent people to the destruc- 
tion they court by their foolishness) insists for the 
most part on the inviolableness of Jerusalem. 
Judah may be overrun by the invader : Jerusalem 
cannot fall. Her security is an essential part of 
the providence of God. 

The constant emphasis which Isaiah lays upon 
the inviolableness of this one spot of earth, this 
obscure highland fortress, not only as a settled fact 
of the future (Ib^^"'^) but as an essential article of 
religious faith (28^®’ etc,), has been criticized as 
derogating from the spirituality of the religion he 
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taii'xlit. But it must be kept in mind that Jeru- 
salem was the one spot on earth where J'' w^as 
worshipped. His shrine was there. There lived 
the only community which preserved for mankind 
the true knowledge of Him and His purposes — 
the little band of disciples to whom Isaiah com- 
mitted His testimony and revelation. The con- 
tinued existence in the world of this spiritual 
Israel (it is the first conception in history of the 
Cliurch within the Church) is what Isaiah believes 
in and proclaims with such unwearied assurance 
against both the fears of their rnlers and the 
airogance of the heathen wdio sought their over- 
throw. But for their continuance the inviolahle- 
ness of at least Jeiusalem was necessary; other- 
wise they had been blotted out of history like N. 
Israel itself. The Assyrian policy, to judge from 
the case of N. Israel, clid not leave room for the 
survival of a people of J" among its captives, as 
the Babylonian did more than a century later. To 
interpret, therefore, Isaiah’s insistence on the in- 
violableness of Zion as if it ^vere derogatory to the 
ethical and spiritual character of his teaching, is 
a.s unjust as it vould be to bring the charge of 
unspirituality against any of the great leaders of 
Christianity who have insisted in a time of per- 
secution that the Church shall not perish, but in 
spite of its present tyrants survive in freedom and 
peace. There was no other way for a sjuritual 
community to exist in Isaiah’s day except through 
the security of Jerusalem. And, as we have seen 
above, it is also in connexion with the survival of 
a people of J" that the promise of a victorious and 
righteous ruler comes so naturally, if not inevit- 
ably, into Isaiah’s predictions. 

The charge of unspirituality which is brought 
against the emphasis on Zion’s security as a for- 
tress might have had some justice in it if Isaiah 
had anywhere attempted toprovide for that security 
by merely political means. But, on the contrary, 
his conviction of God’s purpose to preserv’e Jeru- 
salem is so profoundly spiritual that it leads him 
to condemn Israel’s own restless attempts to sa%'e 
their State ; and he does so xvnth as much fierceness 
as he has condemned their immorality. They will 
not trust theii God any more than they will obey 
His law ; but. on the contrary, distrustful of His 
purpose and His power, they seek to efiect Zion’s 
safety by intrigues and alliances with the heathen. 
These, says Isaiah, will only draw them into the 
confusion of the world’s politics, from which trust 
in J" would assuredly keep them free. So, first, 
* we find him seeking to restrain Ahaz from appeal- 
ing for help to Assyria when Judah is threatened 
by Pekah of N. Israel and Kezin of Damascus (7) : 
let them do their worst, they cannot harm Judah ; 
but if Ahaz persists in calling on Assyria, J" will 
punish his unbelief by summoning the heathen, 
either Egypt or Assyiia to overrun his land. 
Yet in spite of this, when Ahaz has thrown himself 
upon Assyria, and Judah settled down in quiet- 
ness for thirty years as an Assyrian vassal, thus 
escaping the fate which destroyed N. Israel, Isaiah 
accepts the fact; and when, in 704, on the accession 
of Sennacherib, the nations of Palestine throw off 
their allegiance to the northern empire, he seeks 
to prevent Judah from joining them, and uses all 
his powers of counsel, scorn, and threatening to 
circumvent the political party at Jerusalem that 
intrigues for an alliance with Egypt (28^31). 
This apparent change of Isaiah’s attitude to 
Assyria was not due to political opportunism, or 
only to the political experience of these thirty 
years, that Judah was as safe in allegiance to 
Assyria as in 734 he had believed she would be 
by abstaining from all intercourse with that 
heathen empire, but to the unchanging conviction 
that whatever Judah’s political relations might he 


in the providence ot God, He was able to preserve 
her by Hiraselt, and that her nilers’ forgeUiUness 
of this, and their anxiety to take measures of 
their own, would only, because of the unbelief 
which was their motive, end in disgTaee and ruin. 
Be.sides, the intrigue with Egypt w'as a breach of 
faith with Assyria^ an unhallowed and immoral 
thing) and this was a second i>roof to Isaiah that 
it could not succeed. He found a third in the 
blindness of the Jewish statesmen to the weakness 
of Egypt, w’-hieh promised much, but never did, or 
could do, aught to help those who trusted in her. 
This gives him occasion to say tliat, clever i s the 
politicians deem themselves to he, J" is more wise. 
J"’s measures for the security of J erusalem are not 
mere arbitrary or supernatural exhibitions of 
power against her foes, but rational counsel to her 
statesmen, advice to keep clear of Egypt and to 
continue faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

The Jewish statesmen di^ not listen to Isaiah ; 
and when Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, 
he found Hezekiah, like all his neighbour princes, 
in a state of revolt. Even then, hou'cver, Isaiah 
did not abate his confidence in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. Once, indeed, Ms people seemed so 
corrupt, so abandoned to distrust of J", and so 
incapable of the repentance to which he called 
them, that he announced the impossibility of their 
forgiveness, and condemned them to death 
This, however, was momentary. Something haj»- 
pened to change their disposition. What it was 
exactly we cannot say. The most probable sup- 
position is that Hezekiah submitted to Senna- 
cherib, and bought the security of his city by a 
large tribute ; but that having accepted this the 
Assyrian returned with heavier and more insolent 
demands (36. 37). Hezekiah and his statesmen 
were in despair (37^), and the population, it would 
appear, ready to yield {36^B- Isaiah alcae stood 
firm. Judah was sufficiently punished, the Assyrian 
in his arrogance made it clear that he expected 
the city to fall, because its God was no better than 
the gods of the States he had already overthrown. 
Isaiah affirmed such arrogance mnst be punished 
by J", wffio would deliver His now penitent people. 
And the deliverance came. The hosts of Senna- 
cherib appear to have been visited by the plague 
during their approach to the Egyptian border, — 
always in antiquity a region liable to such a 
visitation, — and the Assyrian corps that invested 
Jerusalem was suddenly withdrawn (cf. Isaiah 
1-39 in ‘Expositor's Bible’; Driver’s ZscitfaA in ‘Men 
of the Bible’ ; McCurdy, EFM, 1896, §§ 675-710)= 
But however this may have been, J erusalem was 
relieved, and Isaiah’s predictions of her siege and 
ultimate deliverance literally fulfilled, and ful- 
filled, too, mainly by his own unbroken confidence 
and energy. It was, indeed, a victory of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. The people of 
J", though sorely punished, were saved, the con- 
tinuity of Israel’s history preserved, and all the 
subsequent development of their religion made 
possible. 

The above outline of Isaiah’s doctrine and 
statesmanship makes it clear that while his long 
experience of the world’s history, during one of its 
most critical periods, expanded and illustrated his 
belief in God, it was the latter which was the 
origin and root of all his convictions and his 
efforts on behalf of Israel. This is what Isaiah 
himself tells us (6). His ministry started from a 
vision of J"; and as his record of this vision is not 
laced at the beginning of his book, hut after the 
rst collection of his prophecies, and as the im- 
pressions he received from it appear (especially 
from vv.®* to he stated as if articulated and de- 
veloped by Ms subsequent experience, we may see 
in the chapter not only the origins, hut a full 
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record, of his belief about God. J" is the Lord or 
King, immeasurably exalted above everything | 
Imiiian. His sublimity is the ruling impression 
on tlie prophet’s mind, and throughout the dis- 
courses it appears again and again, in contrast both 
to the puny pride and ambition, ‘ everything high,’ 
in Israel themselves (2), and to the ove^^\een^^g 
arrogance of the Assyrian (10, etc.). This intinite, 
awful sublimity is in the main ^Yhat Isaiah ex- 
presses by J"''s holiness—a term whose root-mean- 
ing is probably that of separateness. But by the 
prophet himself this holiness is personally felt 
most keenly in its contrast to his own and his 
people’s sin. The first conscience excited in Isaiah 
by the vision of the thrice-holy God is that he is a 
man of unclean lips, and dwells among a people of 
unclean lips (6^). Before he can be of use to such a 
Deity, his uncleanness must be purged away 
And so, before a people can he the people of God, 
their iniquity must be punished and driven out of 
them. The awful severity of this judgment (6®"^- 
and in many other passages) is a consequence of 
J"’s holiness. Isaiah lived through terrible times ; 
he predicted a fearfully rigorous judgment of 
God’s own people by God Himself. Everywhere 
he betrays a burning sense of the awful earnest- 
ness of life, and the pitilessness of tlie divine 
providence in dealing -with sin, with folly, and 
with pride. All tiiese are consequences of the 
holiness of God, and another consequence is the 
irresistibleness of the power by which His judg- 
ments are carried through. 

But though the majestic transcendence of God, 
and His sovereign independence of everything 
human and earthly, his exaltation above every 
entanglement and compromise of the world’s life 
is thus the ruling article of Isaiah’s creed ; the 
prophet almost equally emphasizes the divine 
immanence in the world and the history of man. 
The correlative of J"’s holiness is His glory, of 
which the earth is full (6^). ^ J" is not only the 
infinitely High, but the infinitely Near. His 
moral interest m man’s conduct extends to the 
minutest details. He sees and is touched by every 
mood and change of His people’s character. He 
marks each fault they have, loathes each sin, feels 
each wound, and is swift to respond to eacdi turn 
of their hearts in penitence. His passion for them, 
His ‘zeal’ or ‘jealousy,’ is quick and po-werfuL 
Nor is J"’s interest confined to Israel. The oracles 
of Isaiah on the foreign nations, and especially 
those on Egypt and Tyre, not only reveal that 
J'^’s standards of righteousness are for them also, 
and that their sins are punished by Him as trans- 
gressions against Himself, hut that He has pity 
for their teeming multitudes, and rejoices in their 
particular civilizations and destinies. 

Parallel to this doctrine of the immanence and 
practical interest of J" in men’s life runs Isaiah’s 
constant teaching as to His reasonableness. He is 
no arbitrary Deity whom Isaiah reveals, but the 
father and teacher of His x>eople, who reasons and 
argues with them, who commends His ways to 
them, in opposition to their own measures, by 
pointing out the greater wisdom and effectiveness 
of the former. J" is wonderful in -counsel, and 
excellent in that kind of -wisdom which carries 
things through (2S-^). He asks their trust in 
His guidance, because of its reasonableness, and 
not simply because it is His will (29^). In the 
most harrowing and apparently destructive pro- 
cesses of history He proceeds by method (28^*^). 
The politicians think themselves clever ; He also 
is wise, and has His own righteous purposes, 
which He will effect in time : Sie destruction of 
evil-doers, and in the end the rescue of His people, 
however much He needs first to beat and break 
them down (31}. In Kort, He is a God who works 


in history as in nature by law — i)/ nwhpcit is His 
name (30^*^) ; the simplest of His moral principles 
effect, if violated, their own revenge (28) ,* leave 
the tendencies of history, too, to Him, and they 
will issue right. With all this insistence on law 
moral and natural, is to he noted the absence of 
miracle and ‘ supernatural signs ’ ; only once does 
Isaiah even seem to appeal to the latter ). The 
divine government of the world is manifested in 
natural and historical processes. The unity of 
these processes, which all over the visible world 
was conspicuously illustrated by the Assyrian em- 
pire, is for Isaiah himself a corollaiy from his 
belief in the transcendent sovereignty of 
Smend says truly (AT Mcligiomfjnschwhtej 206) 
tliat ‘ the idea of the Weltgeschkhte, dates from 
Isaiah : its oldest meaning is the glorification of 
the One God. ’ 

Isaiah has received from the Christian Church 
the title of the Evangelical Prophet. This was 
given mainly in the belief that chs. 40-66 -were 
also by him. But, even in the prophecies which 
criticism has left to hmi, -we find the elements 
of the doctrines of Grace. God forgives sin, the 
most heinous and defiling (P®). Though He has 
passed sentence of death upona His people (22^^), 
their penitence procures for them His pardon and 
deliveiance (36. 37). Necessarily severe as His 
judgment is, cruelly as His providence bears upon 
sin and folly, His love and pity to-wards His own 
never fail (14'^-). He is their weil-beloved, and has 
constantly cared for them (5^**). It is His passion 
for them that w-orks their deliverance (9^). He 
longs to be gracious, and to have mercy even when 
His people are most given to their own destructive 
courses ; and He w'-aits eagerly for their prayeis 
Him (30^®^*)- 

Of the future -which shall follo-w Judah’s judg- 
ment and deliveiance Isaiah makes several pre- 
dictions (ef. Eschatology of OT, vol. i. 736 ff.). 
Phrst, as was to be expected, he emphasizes its 
ethical features. The sinners having been de- 
stroyed (1-®), and Jerusalem purified, the city shah 
be a city of righteousness (1-^®’*), under a righteous 
ruler (9^ ll*^^*)* Eut above 'all J'^’s own presence 
and government shall be very manifest, with ex- 
ceeding joy and glory. As a result, men shall 
abandon all their idols (2-^^ etc.), the w-orship of 
which (as we ought to have noted above) had not 
wdiolly disappeared from Israel, in spite of the 
fact that the national religion -was that of J". 
With righteousness shall come peace (2^, if this 
he Isaiah’s, 9^ 11^), and with peace the renewed 
fertility, and the free enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soil 4‘- 30'-^'^). In the last of these passages 
the promise is given in terms of great beauty, and 
suited to the needs of a people wiiose fields had 
been overrun by war for more years than one, and 
who have been cooped up by siege. Over all a 
ivonderful light shall be shed: it is the symbol 
of the dispersion of the people's present gloom. 
Moreover, the nations shall willingly come to | 
Jerusalem to be taught of Israel’s God and His 
torah (2-^*; hut see above, § IV*., where it is pointed 
out that there are some objections to the authen- 
ticity of this passage). On tlie Messiah see above, 

§§ IV. V. Isaiah’s Messiah is a human king, of 
the stock of David, and with functions that are 
political, both military and judicial. He is not the 
mediator of religious gifts to His people : fortrive- 
ness, kno-wledge of God, and the like. It is only 
in this, that he saves tlie people of God from 
destruction and reigns over them, that he can be 
regarded as a type of Jesus Christ. 

VII. Religious Reforms in Isaiah’s Time.— 

It would have been strange if a prophet so practical 
and statesmanlike, and so influential with the 
rulers oljudah, had not left his mark on legisla- 
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tion and ritual. We cannot believe the author 
of the oracles against images, the spirit that 
organized the city’s deliverance from Assyria, to 
have been idle in the long opportunity of reforms 
atioided by tiie accession of Hezekiah, and by the 
ears of peace which followed till the death of 
argon, or again during the few years, uncertain 
in number, of Hezekiah’s lifetime after the relief 
of Jerusalem in 701. It is to the former of these 
periods that 2 K 18 assigns certain drastic reforms 
of worship, of which it gives the credit to Heze- 
kiali. The list of them given in v.^ contains the 
removal of the high places, the mnzzcbCth or 
illars, the ^ashtrim (see Asheeah), and the 
razen serpent called Nehushtan, to which the 
people burned incense ; and in v.^ the Rabshakeh 
is reported to have said to the Jews in 701 that 
Hezekiah had already removed the high places. 
The integTity of v,^ has been justly doubted : the 
grammar is of late Hebrew. It has also been 
maintained (Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jud, Gc$ch., and 
Stade, GVI 1607 f.) that the only reform which we 
have any just gi'ound for leaving with Hezekiah 
is the destiuction of the brazen serpent and other 
images, which, because in 705 ff. Isaiah represents 
it as still future ( 50 ^-), can only have taken place 
after 701. 

In ascribing to Hezekiah the destruction of the 
high places, mazzebCth and ’asherbn, it is alleged 
that the hand intruded into v.^ and the editor of 
V.-2 have wrongly anticipated reforms which 
"were not effected till a century later by Josiali. 
But while this conclusion is undoubtedly favoi^ed 
by the language of v.^, it ignores the probabilities 
on the other side. It is (.[uite true that Isaiah, 
while condemning images, says nothing against 
the high places, the mnzzchoth and the ^asherim. 
But to condemn images, and to do away with 
them, was to destroy the signiUcance of the high 
places, which depended on their w'orship, and to 
concentrate the people’s faith on the sanctuary in 
Zion, where J" was not worshipped under any 
form. Besides, the Assjwian in\'asion, devastating 
as it did the whole country and yet incapable of 
violating Zion, woiked mightily to the discredit 
of the high places, and the proof of Zion’s unique 
holiness. Wq may also say that though Isaiah is 
not reported to have condemned the high places,* 
yet his fundamental principle of the oneness and 
spirituality of J" must, according to the religious 
notions then prevalent, have logically involved the 
abolition of the high places, at wdiich there was 
not only a half-pagan ritual, hut the tendency 
also to think of the deity Avorshipped as a local 
deity diffeient from J" of Jerusalem. We are 
justified, then, in belicAung in the probability of 
some measures during Ilezekiah’s reign for the 
removal of the high places. But, even if Ave 
hesitate to affirm this, Ave may at least state 
with certainty that Isaiah, both by his doctrine 
of J" as the one true God, Avho could not be 
AA'orshipped under the form of an image made by 
man, and in his insistence upon the solitary 
inviolateness of Zion and in the unaided faith and 
energy by which he secured this, laid the indis- 
pensable foundation for the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy and the reforms of Josiah. We may also 
assert that the measures in this direction AA'hich 
Hezekiah inaugurated under Isaiah’s inspiration 
must have been pretty severe ; otherAvise they 
could scarcely have provoked the terrible reaction 
which folloAved under Manasseh. In this state of 
probability, somewliat shoit of certainty, Ave must 
be content, Avith our present data, to leave the 
question. 

VIIL The Historical Chapters 36-39.— These 

* Neither with any certainty is Micah, for the reading' of 
Mic is iin ertain. 


chapters are found also in 2 K 18^"'-20^^, AAhere 
their text has been someAvhat more fully and 
aecuiately preserved (for details see Driver, 
LOT^ 226 f.; Cheyne, Introd. 215) than here (ct. 
especially 38). The passage 2 K 18^^'^® is Avanr- 
ing in the Book of Isaiah, and the latter’s Psalm of 
Hezekiah is Avanting in Kings. The Avhole section 
is very composite. For details Ave must refer to 
Dillmann, Duhm, Cheyne, Skinner, and to Stade’s 
analysis in ZATW for 1886. Here it is only 
possible to giA^e a bare outline. In 36-37 Ave 
have tAvo narrath’es of Sennacherib’s endeavour 
or endeavours to capture Jerusalem : one of them 
36-37®, the other 37^'^.* Many have read these 
as the respective accounts of those successive 
attempts on Jerusalem Avhich we saw above to 
be the probable course of the Assyrian campaign. 
But Stade and others have taken them to be 
variant records of one and the same assault of 
Sennacherib on Jerusalem, and have divided 
them as folloAA^s : 36^-37^*^ + 37-38, and .j. 

Further, Cheyne believes that in these narratives 
the following are later insertions, 18-20 374 ^ 

‘ to reproach the living God,’ ® ‘ WhereAvitli . . . 
have reviled me,’ On the question of 

the chronology in 36^ and 2 K IS^'^* see Driver, 
Isaiah-, 13 ; 'Chejme, Introd. 216 ff. ; Skinner, Is, 
1-39, IxxAuf., 2621 The reported message of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah 3722*^-35 consists of — {a) a taunt- 
song in the Kinah measure, and {b) the 

gmng of a sign to Hezekiah in another rhythm, 
yy and (c) a prediction of the relief of Jeru- 
salem, vv. 23'35, Xhe taunt-song ‘ appears to be 
inserted in the narrative from some independent 
source - . . probably a genuine Avork of Isaiah ’ ; 

‘the actual message of the prophet on tins 
occasion’ (Skinner); but see Cheyne, Introd. 219. 
Chs. 38. 39 are probably from the same source as 
36. 37 : Duhm and Cheyne assign them to the 
author of the second of the tAvo narratives in 
36. 37. The ‘Avriting of Hezekiah,’ 3S®‘^^ AA^as 
assumed even by Kuenen in the 1st ed. of his 
Onderzoek, ii. 93, and by Dillmann, to be genuine. 
The present AATiter expounded it as genuine in the 
‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ Isai. 1-39, ch. xxv. But he 
noAv feels the force of the objections to this, drawm 
from the language, Avhich has many late features 
(so Kuenen’s later opinion, Dulim, and Cheyne). 

IX. Prophecies certainly not Isaiah’s in 
Chs. 1-39. — The detailed discussion of these is 
hardly reie\^ant to an article on Isaiah himself ; 
but a fcAv data may be given concerning the chief 
of them. 

Ijio-is^ — Dillmann argues for Isaian authorship, 
but most think the passage implies that the Exile 
has taken place ; the Messiah is not, as in Isaiah’s 
OAAm prophecies, the political ruler of Israel, but the 
restorer of the exiles and the resort of all nations 
(cf. Giesebrecht, Beitrage, 25 ff.; Driver, Isaiah‘S ^ 
214 f.). 12 is Avithout doubt from a date after the 

Exile (besides the Commentaries see Francis BroAvn, 
Jottr. of Bibl. Literature, 1890, 128 ft.). 13^-14-® 

implies that the Jews are in exile, and in servitude 
to Babylon, the fall of Avhose king, however, is 
imminent; the Medes (13^^^) are already invading 
Babylonia. The ideas and lan^iage do not suit 
Isaiah’s time, bu t do suit the exilic age. For details 
see Cheyne, Introd. 69 ff. : Driver dates it a little 
before B.c. 549. 15^-16^ has usually been attri- 

♦ Another division of the chapters would assign 86i (only 
with the addition 2 K l8l-±-i6) to the first invasion of Senna- 
cherib, 36^7 to the second. 

t Winckler {t/ntemick. 34-36) has attempted to prove that 
while the fii-st narrative refers to Sennacherib’s campaign of 
701, the second describes what happened on an alleged letum 
of Sennacherib to Palestine to meet Tirhakah towards the end 
of h^ reim between 690 and 681. (AVinckler makes the 
division between the narratives not at S7^ but at 37^>9* 
for this there is no conclusive evidence : cf. Cheyne, Introd 
2341 
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buted, on grounds of difference of style from 
Isaiah’s, and of the suitability of its uistorical 
allusions to tiie time of Jeroboam II., to a prophet 
of that date (so among others Hitzig, \yellhausen, 
W. R. Smith, Dillmann, and more doubtfully Driver. 
Ewald, Xuenen, Baudissin, assign to at least a 
prophet earlier than Isaiah), Isaiah himself adding 
161^.14. In Schwally {ZATW 207 tf,) argued 
for the post-exilic origin of the whole section ; and 
it forms one of those passages which Duhm -would 
biing down to the Hasmonaean period. Ch^yne 
thinks the most conservative theory which is pos- 
sible is that a post-exilic author combined a genuine 
oracle on Moab, 16^'^. with an anonymous pre- 
exilic prophecy also on Moab, and filled up illegible 
passages in an antique style. 21^'^*^ was assigned 
by some early critics (Ewald and others) to the 
close of the Exile, on the ground that no siege of 
Babylon such as the passage describes could liave 
interested Judah before then. Then Kleinert 
{SK, 1877, 174 ff* ; so also George Smith the 
Assyriologist) argued that the passage referred 
to the first of these sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians in Isaiah’s time: 710, 703, 696. To this 
view Cheyne and Driver at first adhered ; but 
they have recently returned to Ewald’s view 
(Cheyne, Introd, 121 fi‘. ; Driver, LOT^ 216). 
Skinner agrees. There can be little doubt that 
they are right. 24-27, one of the most remarkable 
sections of prophecy in the OT, cannot be Isaiah’s, 
and must be post-exilic, for the general reasons 
already given (to be found in greater detail in 
Driver, LOT^ 219 fi‘.; Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the 
Prophets, 475 ft *. ; Cheyne, Introd. 145 fi*. ; and 
Skinner, Is. 1-39, 204 f.). The exact date is ve^ 
uncertain. E^vald and Delitzsch both placed it in 
the late 6th or early 5th cent. ; so, too, Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick, and Driver ‘ most plausibly.’ Prob- 
ably the question will ultimately lie between this 
date and the campaigns of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
c. 350 (see below on 63''-64), for 'svhich Cheyne has 
ably argued in detail. For an exposition of this 
very important prophecy see the Comm, and ' Ex- 
positor’s Bible,’ Is. 1-39. 34. 35 are two visions 
irom the same hand, 34 of a general judgment on 
the Gentiles (^‘^l and a special doom upon Edom 
(®'^'^), 35 of the restoration of Israel from exile. 
Obviously, they must be later than the beginning 
of the Exile, and the great crime of Edom when 
the latter took place. With this their language 
agrees. We are quite unable to fix an exact date. 
Dillmann (cf. Driver, Is."^ 131, LOT^ 226) suggests 
the end of the Exile. Arguing that the Avriter 
quotes late exilic and post-exilic writings, lives in 
Palestine, feels nothing of the Babylonian oppres- 
sion, and sees imminent on Edom the same calamity 
as Mai 1^"® refers to, Cheyne suggests the end of 
the 5th cent, or even a later period. 

X. Structure and Date of Chapters 40-66. 
— The earliest critics who assigned these chapters 
to the Exile believed them to be a unity. But in 
the first place it became obvious that after 52^^ the 
style changes as decisively and almost as often as 
in chs. 1-39, and in the second place critics who 
continued to support Isaiah’s authorship alleged 
that the references are not all exilic or Baby- 
lonian, but that in the later chapters there are 
reflections of Palestine, and some allusions to the 
Exile as still to come. These facts gradually led 
to the perception of the composite character of 
40-66. Bleek and Ewald Avere the first to dis- 
tinguish this, the latter assigning 40^* 52^®-54^2 
and 56^-57^^ to the reign of Manasseh. In 1881 
Cheyne {Enc. Brit.^) adhered to the pre-exilic 
origin of some of these passages, but claimed also 
that there were others equally separable from the 
earlier chapters, and these he assigned partly to 
the early Exile and partly to after the Exile, 


In 1886 Briggs {Mess. Proph.) sought to prove that 
the sections on the Servant of the Loid were in a 
diflerent metre and by a ditierent hand from the 
rest. In 1889 Kuenen assigned 40-49. 52^"^-^ and 
perhaps 52^3-53^- to one author, in the end of the 
Exile, the rest he considered added by this author 
himself, or by others, after the Return. In 1890 
the present writer argued for the composite 
character of 40-66. In 1892 Dulim distingiiislied 
three authors : the so-called ‘ second Isaiah ’ in the 
Exile,* a post-exilic author of the pass«ages on the 
Servant, and a ‘ third Isaiah ’ the author of the 
hulk of 56-66. Tarious articles and monographs 
appeared, working in the same direction. Then in 
1895 Cheyne produced the most finished presenta- 
tion of the theoiy: 40-55 from one author Avho 
combined in it a cycle of poems on the Servant of 
Jaliweh, and the gieat prophecy of the rebtoration ; f 
hut 56-66, a collection of ten compositions, all of 
them from the age of Keheniiah, except 63'-G4^^, 
Avhieh is probably to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, or about 360. Meanwhile Dili- 
mann (1890) and Driver [both in the first and sixth 
(1897) editions of hisZOT] adhered to the author- 
ship of the great hulk of the prophecy by one 
prophet, mostly before but partly also after the 
Return. Dillmann (p. 363 ft*, of his commentary') 
assigns 40-48 to about 545, 49-62 betAveen 545 
and the Return, and 63-66 to the very" eve of the 
Return ; only in 66 he sees insertions from a later 
hand. Driver, upon the resemblance of 56‘-^-57^^^ 
and o9^‘^° to passages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, takes 
these to be pre-exilic prophecies incorporated by 
the author of 49-66 [Isaiah -, 187 fi‘. j. Comill 
{Emleitung in AT) andWildeboer [Litteratiir des 
AT) admit in 49-62 many signs of composition in 
Palestine, Avhich, however, do not force us to deny 
them to the author of 40-48. In 63-66, on the 
other hand, they find the marks of another and 
a later writer. 

Chs. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to 
he by Isaiah. 40-48 plainly set forth the min of 
Jerusalem, and the Exile as having already' taken 
place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their 
penalty in servitude to Babylon Avere exhausted, 
and their deliverance is proclaimed as immediate. 
Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is pointed out 
as already upon his career, and blessed with success 
by J", Is or is it possible to argue, as some hav'e 
tiied to do, that the prophet is predicting these 
tilings as if they had already happened. For, as 
part of an argument for the unique diAunity of the 
God of Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and iiTesistible, and 
already accredited Avith success, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former prophecies of 
a deliverance for Israel are already coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled. 
Unless he had already appeared, and Avas on the 
point of striking at Babylon, Avith all the prestige 
of unbroken A'ictory, a great part of 40-48 would 
be unintelligible’ [Isai. 40-66, ‘Expositors Bible,’ 

9 ff. ; see the argument there in detail). There is 
thus a A-ery clear date for these chapters; they 
must have been Avritten betAveen 555, Cyrus’ 
advent, and 538, Babylon’s fall. If 41*-^ implies 
the union of Cyrus Avith the Medes in 549, the 
possible years are reduced to eleven. Perhaps they 
should he confined between 545, w'hen Cyrus took 

■* To this author Duhm assigns 40, except w 5 41, both of 1 

which chapters he rearranges, 425-1'^ (except 43l-20a-2i-28, 

441-8. 21-^^ 451*25 except vv.io 40i*®- 2-13^ 471*15 except w.Sa. 

14b 481a. (to ‘Jacob’) 4 5a. 6-7a. 8a. (to ‘there am I ’>20 21, 
497-26, 501-4, 51 except w.u* 15- 16. 18, 521. 2. 7-12^ 54 except w.!®*- 
lib, 56 except w.Sa. 7. 

t In 40-55 Cheyne finds a number of insertions, for which the 
reader must be referred to his translation in the Polychrome 
Bible. The more important are 44® 20. 466-8, passes on the 
artificial idols ; 481^ 2. 4. jsb. 7b. 8b-io 17-19. 22 • 4£b3-503 siI-M ex<; art 
4b. &b. 15. 16, 521. 2. 7-12, 54 except v.is, 56. 
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Sardis, and 538. With this agree the thoughts, the 
local colour, and the language of the chapters (on 
the last see Cheyne, Comm, ii., and Driver, Isniah-, 
192 ff.). Nor is there any need to limit this proof 
to 40-48, though Babylon and Cyrus are contined 
to them. From 49 to 55 the circumstances are still 
of exile ; as A. B. Davidson remarks, 49 is jiarallel 
to 42, and takes for granted the picture of Israel’s 
lestoration in 48. The hrst real break occurs at 
52D, where the prophecy of the sin-hearing Serv'aut 
is introduced. Not only is this written with con- 
siderable difference of style, but, if it be left out, 
54^ follows naturally upon 52H Yet 52^^~d3 is an 
evident developinenl from the previous sections on 
the JServant scattered throughout 40-52. xAnd the 
whole question is raised whether these sections 
formed originally a poem by themselves, and if so, 
whether they are by a diherent author from the 
rest of 40-55. Cheyne thinks there is much which 
makes it impossible for any of these passages to have 
originally sprung, each at the place whicli it now 
occupies, from the progress of the prophet’s 
thoughts. This is doubtful (for reasons the present 
writer has expressed on p. 313 ft*, of Is, 40-66], 
and it would be difficult to understand why, if 
originally an independent poem, these sections 
were broken up and placed just where they are now. 
In any case there is nothing in them incompatible 
with their being from the same hand as the lest of 
40-55 ; and indeed Cheyne assigns them to that 
hand. (For other opinions see above). 56^'® is 
assigned by Cheyne and others to Nehemiah’s 
time*, but an earlier date is not impossible; v.®, 
however, appeans to imply that some Jews have 
already returned (see the linguistic analysis in 
Cheyne, 312 f.). 53'*-57 is the passage which most 
clearly reflects the scenery of Palestine, and 
charges the Jews both with political sins they 
could commit only in their own land, and with 
sui»erstitions also most natural there. Critics 
have been ilivided between a pre-exilic date, such 
as Maiiasseh’s reign, when idolatry and persecution 
were in force (so since Ewald), and a pO'^t-exilic 
date (so latterly Chejme, who, after a literary 
analysis of tiie passage, places 56 shortly 
before Ezra’s arrival and the rest later ; the 
foimer position is by no means certain, especially 
after a study of Zee 1-8 and ‘ Malachi ’ ; but prob- 
ably the whole prophecy is post-exilic). 58 by 
most critics (including the present writer) has been 
assigned to the Exile ^ this is possible, but Cheyne 
gives strong reasons tor a post-exilic date. 59 is 
very difficult to anal.vze and assign : probably it is 
the fusion of two prophecies, one of which speaks 
as if Israel, in their own land, were responsible for 
civic ju?;tice, the other as if the great deliverance 
from exile were ju>t at hand. Some argue, not 
very successfully, for a pre-exilic date of at least 
portions of this chapter, but Cheyne for a date 
after Ezra. 60 was previously taken by Cheyne in 
his article to be by the same hand as 40 ft*., 
but in Iris Introd, he argues for its authorship by 
a post-exilic imitator of that writer, on the grounds 
of the ideas of the chapter, its poor style, and that 
the author speaks as if he were a resident of 
Jerusalem at a time when the city had again a 
population, though small, and w’hen the temple 
liad been rebuilt, but needed expansion and orna- 
ment. These latter reflections of a historical 
situation are by no means certain ; there is no 
clear implication that the temple has been rebuilt ; 
on the contrary, the city itself appears to have been 
uninliabited for a time. It is not possible to fix a 
date. There is the same indefiniteness of circum- 
stance in the poem 61-62. Cheyne affirms that it 
implies the land of Judah to be in part repeopled 
ana the temple rebuilt (62®), but this is not evident : 
one urigl :> as well argue from 62' that the walls 
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liave already been rebuilt. OP proclaims liberty 
to the captives ; if, as Cheyne holds, tiiis refers to 
the mass of Israel, the prophecy can liardly be 
referred, as he suggests, to a date after Cyrus, be- 
cause, tliongh numbers of Jews remained in exile 
in spite of that great Liberator’s edict, they would 
not be described as in captivity. Probably, how- 
ever, the lefeience is too general for so particular 
an inference from it. Besides, even after C'yrus, 
there must have been in various parts of the 
world enslaved or captive Jews. 61® s 2 >eaks of 
those who mourn in Zion, a plirase which appears, 
to imply tliat Jerusalem is inhabitetl, unless we 
are to take it metapliorically. The language, in 
spite of resemblances to that of 40-55, afiords a 
little more evidence of a later date. Nothing can 
be infer! ed from the person of the speaker of the 
hist veises of 61 till we can conclude whether lie is 
meant to be the Servmnt of tlie Lord, in wliicli 
ease we might take the passage as one of the series 
of oracles on that great figure, and (as some argue) 
from the same date as the others, or whether he is 
merely a representative of prophecy. But this is 
a question which has divided critics, and is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer (see Isaiah 
40-66, ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ 435 f.). On the whole, 
then, it is impossible to fix the date of 61. 62; 
most opinions vary between a date before the 
liberation under Cyrus and authoidiip by the writer 
of 40-55, and a later autliorship by an imitator 
of that prophet. 

The brilliant passage 63^'® stands by itself. Its 
description of the loneliness of J" in achieving the 
ovei throw of Edom (the attempts to eliminate the 
name of Edom from the passage cannot be said to 
be justified) forbids a refeience to some liistorical 
defeat of that bitter people by Israel. The vision 
is of apnrely ideal conque.st of Israel’s chief enemy. 
In 42^® we have a similar picture of J" travailing 
for the deliverance of His people ; this, however, 
is not enough on which to argue for identity of 
authorship, while the ferocity of the passage is 
somewhat against it. None of the other dates 
suggested are sufficiently probable. 

The next section is 63'^-64, a prayer of inter- 
cession for Israel. Here, again, there is great 
possibility for diversity of opinion as to the elate. 
The passage cannot well be by the author of 40-45 ; 
as to that, Cheyne’s analysis of the ideas and 
language {Introd. 352 ft’.) is very convincing. Nor 
is it so clear as the present writer once thought 
it was, that because the author ajipeals (63^^'^^) only 
to the delivery from Egypt, and nob to that from 
Babylon, the latter is still future as he writes. For 
Haggai and Zechariah make no mention of Cyrus’ 
decree, or the return from Babylon, though they 
wrote very soon after these events. (On the 
objections to Rosters’ theory that their silence is 
a proof that no return had taken place, see the 
present writer’s Twelvs Prophets ^ voL ii. ch. 16.). 
What is clear is that Jerusalem has sufi’ered desola- 
tion, that the temple has been defiled and burned 
by Israel’s adversaries (63^® 64^®^'* Eng. ). To what 
event does this refer ? Some say Nebuchadrezzar’s 
destruction of the temple in 586, and date the 
passage from the early Babylonian exile. But if 
that were so it w'oiild be difficult to understand the 
Massoxetic reading of 63^® ‘Thy holy people pos- 
sessed it but a little while ’ ; though this reading 
is uncertain. The only other similar calamities 
are that alleged to have taken place in the in- 
vasions of Palestine by Artaxerxes Ochns (B.c. 
360 ft*.) to whicli Cheyne refers the passage, and 
that by Antiochus Epiplianes in 169 to which 
Grotius^ referred it. The latter may be ruled out 
of consideration. Of the invasion by Artaxerxes 
Ochus we knovT extremely little (for details see 
W. R. Smith, OTJC, note D ; and Cheyne, [ntrod< 
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S58if.); and tliat he destroyed the temple is only 
inferred from his cruel character, from liis desecra- 
tion of other shrines on that campaign, and from 
an ambiguous tradition in Josephus about the 
reign of the other Artaxerxes. N evertheless, W. R. 
Smith and Clieyne have assigned to the reign of 
Aitaxeixes Oclms Fss 74 and 79, with their refer- 
ences to the desti action of the temple, which others 
assign to Maccabccan times. And arguing from 
the parallels between these Pss and Is 63'^-G4 
Cheyne also assigns the latter to the same date. 
The reasoning is strong, but not conclusive, and 
hampered by the uncertainty of a burning of the 
temple about 350. Besides, Ps 74 distinctly points 
to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Isiael. Not only does Is 63"-64 betray no such 
conviction, which, if it had existed, could hardly 
have been omitted by a writer of the mood of 
Is 63^-64, but the whole prophecy is itself an 
answer to the idea that the prophetic spirit had 
faded from the nation. Moreover, if Is 63^-64 has 
some parallels with Ps 74. 79 it has also some very 
striking resenihlances, both of thought and phrase- 
ology, to the prophecies of Haggai and Zecliariah, 
and its whole tone suits the yeais of disillusion 
and despair which elapsed between the return 
fioni exile in 537 and the beginning of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple in 520. The unique phrases, 
‘Thy holy cities’ (64^°), and ‘J"’s spirit in the 
midst of Israel’ (63^^), find parallels in Zee 2^*5 
[Heb.] and Hag 2* respectively. There is the 
same sense of the people’s uncleanness as in Hag 2 
and Zee 3 ; the same sense of J"’s excessive anger 
as in Zecliariah’s first vision ; the same emidiasis 
on the Spirit of J", and the same idea of J"’s angel, 
interchangeable vith J" Himself. The despair 
of Is 63^-64 Is exactly that which Haggai and 
Zecliaiiah appear to conibat in the people, and the 
circumstances of the time fully explain, as already 
remarked, the silence of the whole prayer about 
the liberation from Babylon. On the whole, then, 
it must be legarded as more reasonable to date 
63"-64 from about 525 than about 350. 

Ch. 65, taken by the majority of critics as the 
divine answer to the prayer of 63'^-64, has been 
assigned both to Babylonia and Palestine, both to 
the years before the end of the Exile and to those 
after the Return. Some (Dillmann, in loco) argue 
for the former, on the ground that the idolatrous 
practices mentioned are all suitable to Babylonia, 
that Israel's occupation of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented as future in v.^, and that the phrase ‘ forget 
my holy mountain’ (witliout reference to the re- 
built temple) recalls the exilic Ps 137'^. To this 
view the i^resent writer adhered in 1891,^ but he 
does not now feel the conclusiveness of it. For 
the promise of v.^ may be naturally interpreted, 
not of the first return to Zion and occupation of 
the surrounding district, but to the full possession 
of Palestine as a whole, which was still unrealized 
long after the first return. Besides, the idolatrous 
customs charged may just as easily have been pre- 
valent in Palestine as in any other country of 
Western Asia, and Gad and Sleni (v.^) were un- 
doubtedly Syiian deities, and worshipped in Pales- 
tine from time immemorial. In the doubt in which 
these allusions of the prophecy leave us as to its 
exact date, we are not assisted either by the ideas 
or, by the language of the passage (for details see 
Clieyne, Introd, 320 ff.): these cannot determine 
between two periods so close to each other as the 
years just before or the century after the Return. 
Cheyne, who accepts the Palestinian origin, argues 
that the Samaritans are the people against whom 
tlie clnipter is addressed, and fixes the date as that 
nf the troubles of the Jews with the Samaritans, 
which Nehemiah describes. But that tiie charge 
iu acrainst sunerstitious and semi-pagan Jews may 


also plausibly be argued, and there are really no 
sufficient data to fix a date. On the whule, a 
Palestinian * and post-exilic origin is the most 
probable. 

Equally obscure is the question of ch. 66. The 
chapter is probably not a unity, and the text is un- 
usually corrupt. There are echoes of chs. 40- 55, 
but it is quite impossible to assign the chapter to 
the great evangelist of the Exile. The temple 
either has been rebuilt or is being rebuilt 
(yv.i-4. 6. ^ 0 ) . i-ijg restored community has alieady 
been formed, but is not complete (v.®). Tae lan- 
guage points to a post-exilic datj. The attacks 
upon the idolatrous customs reveal a close con- 
nexion between the chapter and 65. On tlie whole, 
therefore, a date soon after the Return appears 
probable for the bulk of the chapter ; but there 
are probably later insert ion.s. On tiiis see Dili- 
mann, Duhm, and especially Clieyne. 

XL The Theology of Isaiah 40-66. —(^t) 
Chapters 40-55, as we have seen, are addressed to 
Israel in circumstances very difierent from those of 
the generation to which Isaiah of Jerusalem spoke. 
Isaiah had before him a nation on fclieir own soil : 
responsible for justice and social reform, for the 
defence of a fatherland and the conduct of a 
foreign policy. He appealed to kings, statesmen, 
and definite* classes ot society. But chs. 40-55 
are addressed to a people in exile, witliout native 
leaders or the opportunity of developing great 
personalities : with no civic life and Tew social 
responsibilities ; a people in the passive state, 
with occasion for the exercise of almost no quali- 
ties save those of penitence and faith, of memory 
and hope. Moreover, with Isaiah, and indeed 
with all prophets up to the Exile, the burden of 
prophesying is the people's guilt and their doom 
of exile. But tliis doom has now been fulfilled. 
Jeremiah limited it to 70 years. These are almost 
exhausted, and there are signs that the Babylonian 
Empire, the instrument of the doom, is approaching 
its fall. C>Tus, king of Anshan and Persia, hav- 
ing conquered the Medes (B.C. 545), and perhaps 
also the Lydians (542), is descending on Babylon. 
What is of immediate interest to Israel, therefore, 
is not. as formerly, the immoral state of the people 
and the imminence of certain events of chastise- 
ment, but the dawn of that redemption and restora- 
tion wdiich was promised to appear after the fulfil- 
ment of God’s sentence. In a word, what is now 
needed is not so much new predictions of the future 
as proofs that the fulfilment of former 'predictions 
is at hand. Consequently, while the prohlem 
before the spint of Israel is still substantially what 
it was with Isaiah, viz. the sur\ival of a people of 
J", both the factors of the problem and ft e method 
of its solution are very difi'erent. Some recent 
critics hardly exaggerate when they say that 
prophecy proper ceased with the Exile. For in- 
stead of the characteristic prophet, denouncing 
his people upon moral grounds and predicting their 
doom, w'e have in Is 40 a commission granted to 
a number t of voices (whose hearers, indeed, so 
little feel themselves to be official prophets that 
they remain anonymous) to comfort Israel and 
proclaim that the ancient promises to her are about 
to be fulfilled. But the proof of this requires 
something more than an appeal to present facts, 
whether in LsraeFs own conduct or the general 
historj' of the world about her : the whole history 
and destiny of Israel are brought in, with a full 
and reasoned revelation of her God. 

In such a scheme, it is plain, there is no need 

* On this ground the chapter has been aigued to be hy 
Isaiah himself, or his disciples ; and one scholar (Bredenkamp) 
dates it from the rei^ of Manasseh. 

t Note the vdural in the opening verse 40^* * <x>mfcMrt ye my 
people.' 
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for that almost exclusive insistence upon the moral 
attributes of J", His demands for justice and 
urity, which we found in Isaiali’s own teaching ; 
ut the need is rather for emphasis upon God’s in- 
tention to fultil His Avord, and upon His power to 
bend to this end the forces of history. The change 
is best illustrated in tlie altered meaning which 
ehs. 40-55 give to the term ‘ righteousness. ’ In 
the authentic prophecies of Isaiah, delivered to 
an unjust and immoral generation, righteousness 
almost exclush'ely means the purity and justice 
which God demands from His people. But in ehs. 
40-55, in face of a generation who are not charged 
with the immoralities of Isaiah’s, but who are in 
doubt or despair about their God’s power and 
will to fulfil His word and redeem them, righteous- 
ness signifies mainly His consistency and faithful- 
ness. In 4P® the adjective mddiJc is applied to one 
whose prediction turns out to be correct.* In 4l- 
the noun zedek appears to be the virtue of carrying 
out what one has promised ; it is associated with 
J"‘s call to Cyrus, who has been called not in vain, 
but in good faith, and for a purpose which Avill 
certainly succeed. So in 41^^ taken Avith its con- 
text, J"’s zed&h is His trueness, the harmony of His 
present purpose uitli His ancient promise to re- 
deem Israel — His good faith to the people He has 
called ; but it includes also His poiosr to fulfil His 
word : ^ the right hand of my righteousness ’ is the 
ph^'^se He uses. The Avhole chapter and other 
parallel passages (especially 43^ ^‘**^^^* 44^*® 45^^'^) 
imply that zedek or zkldkCih (the forms are used 
indifierently) is J"’s fidelity to His calling of Israel 
— the quality by Avhich He can neither forsake 
His owiu nor for Avant of power fail in His promise 
to justify them to the Avorld ; and so, besides being 
synonymous witli strength, righteousness is applied 
to its OAAm results, and becomes parallel to salva- 
tion—^^ zaddtk, the Righteous God, is equivalent 
to M6sMa\ the Saviour (45^^). 

The chief claim, therefore, AAdiich 40 flf. make for 
the God of Israel is His power to direct the history 
of the Avorld in conformity to a lon^ predicted and 
faithfully folloAved purpose. This claim starts 
from the proof that J" has long before predicted 
events noAV happening or about to happen, Avith 
CjTTUS as their centre. But this is much more 
than a proof of isolated predictions, though these 
imply omniscience. It is a declaration of the unity 
of history sAveeping to the high ends which have 
been already revealed to Israel— an exposition, in 
short, of the Omnipotence, Consistence, and Faith- 
fulness of the Providence of the one true God. But 
Avith almost equal force the chapters insist upon 
the Creative Power of the same sovereign Deity. 
Alone, Avithout counsellor or helper. He created 
and sustains the world, calls all things into being, 
and bends them to His Avill.f He has made and 
measured earth and ocean, mountains and hills 
(4Qia£r.j magnitudes and processes of nature 

are His : heaven, the stars, the clouds, the sea, eaith, 
drought and floods, light and darkness, peace 
and calamity. Before His omnipotence, His OAvn 
works^ and^ men and their Avorks are as nothing. 
He is infinitely above them all, sublime and incom- 
parable — in short, the Holy One. For holiness in 
these chapters is attributed to God always either 
in connexion Avith His creative poAver and the 
incomparableness to which it exalts Him (40-® 41^0 
43^^ 45^^), or more especially in connexion with the 
manifestation of that incomparable power for the 
redemption and glorification of His people 
433.14 474 4gi7 497 545 555 ^^ jjq Jehovah, and 
there is none else ; God, and there is none beside 
Him (45®^* etc.). 

* As the Arabic fMik means one who speaks truly. 

t To describe this creative power the author of chs- 40 ff. is the 
first to use the term >ri5= create. 


From this absolute monotheism everything else 
folloAvs in chs. 40 fi’. What invariably kindles the 
reason and style of the Avriter is t he thought of 
God. The breadth and force of imagination, 
the assurance of hope, the daring treatment c4 
the history of the Avorld as a Avhole, may be traced 
to the Avriter’s sense of God’s sovereignty, and are 
the signs of hoAv absolutely he Avas possessed by 
this as his principal and governing truth. But 
that he held it not by faith alone or a partial ex- 
perience, but Avrith the Avhole force of his reason, is 
shoAA’n, not only in the exposition of J"’s articulate, 
clear, reasonable and consistent revelation of Him- 
self and His purpose (lo^'^^-), but also in the power- 
ful scorn AAith Avhich the author’s mind SAveeps 
doAAm upon idolatry. If it is impossible to liken 
God to anything (41-^), then the low thoughts 
Avhich Israel has of J", the images in Avhich the 
heathen figure the Godhead (4H 44^^-), their en- 
chantments and divinations (47®* and even 

the chief gods of the conquering empires (46^*^ b 
are all equally absurd. The ridicule Avhich the 
Avriter pours upon these, the delight he has in 
exposing their futility, and the Aveary trouble for 
no end Avhich their religions levy upon rhe heathen, 
brilliantly exhibit the intellectual assurance of 
this most perfect apostle of Israel’s monotheism. 

But though God is thus sublime He is near to 
men in sympathy, and full of grace and zeal for His 
OAAm (40^- -’'** 43- 49^'^®'' 5P* Israel’s maker is 

Israel’s husband (54®). No prophet is more daring 
in his ascription of passion to the Deity. With all 
this writer’s overpoAvering sense of the tran- 
scendence of J", he does not hesitate to picture 
Him as an excited and furious Avarrior, and as a 
travailing woman (42^’^^*) 

But as J" is unique, so is Israel unique. Israel 
is His special creation, His elect, and His OAvn. 
The nations are given for Israel’s ransom, and the 
A\*orld - powers are employed as contributory to 
Israel’s career (41® 43'^^ 45^^^ etc.). Cyrus him- 

self, in whom the power of the Avorld is gathered \ip, 

; is J"’s servant for Israel’s redemption (41-®^* 44'-^® 45^* ^ 
etc.). Yet the creation and election of Israel are 
not for their oAvm sake. ‘ This people I have formed 
for myself; they shall shoAv forth my praise’ 
(43®^). They are to be God’s revealers and Avit- 
nesses to the ends of the earth (41®^*). They are 
to carry His mishpeet and torah to the farthest 
I coasts (42^* ®). Their election is an election to 
service — the service of mankind in the highest 
matters of religion and morality. In a far higher 
sense than Cyrus they are the servant of J". 
The picture of J"’s servant fills a large part 
of the prophecy. Sometimes this servant is equiva- 
lent to all Israel, the seed of Abraham (41® etc.). 
But as a Avhole the nation is unAvorthy of the high 
office — deaf, blind, and spoiled (42^®^*) — in need of 
forgiveness (43-'^) and illumination. And so the 
conversion of Israel becomes part of the servant’s 
Avork (49^’®). He appears to be the personification 
of the pious remnant of the people : the true, 
effective Israel ; and he is therefore obAuously 
distinct from the nation, who are not conscious of 
the destiny God has for His people, or ready to 
carry it out. Though Israel as a Avhole be un- 
ready, this loyal Israel is glorious in J"’s eyes, 
and God is their strength (49®). Speaking in the 
first person, this Servant describes his experience 
as tne prophet of J", and carries it to its con- 
sequence in martyrdom (50^‘®). Many haA’^e thought 
that in this passage the ideal is still more narroAvly 
concentrated, and that Ave ought to see in the 
speaker an indiAudual servant of J". Many more 
agree that we have an individual presented to ua 
at last in the classical passage 52^®~53. The latter 
opinion the present writer feels to be correct. 
The nation s functions of serAuce for God are 
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freqiKintly concentrated by other prophets upon 
an individual. The experience of the individual 
Jeremiah, who had, in opposition to his whole 
people, remained faithful to J", and in his solitary 
experience suffered for the people’s sms, and re- 
presented them before J", surely afforded prece- 
I dent enough for the vision of a pei'sonal sufferer 
and sin -bearer- Yet, whether we take this view, 
or with many eminent critics continue to see in 
52^''-53 as in 49 the personification of the righteous 
remnant of Israel, the religious results remain the 
sanie. The spiritual salvation of Israel is accom- 
plished by the vicarious conscience and sufferings 
of the Servant. He is not merely the prophet of 
49“^ and oO"*- nor only the martyr of who 
shall be ultimately vindicated by J't His sufferings, 
so misunderstood by the world, have a very practi- 
cal end (52^2"^^). Disregarded or misunderstood 
by his own people, be naturally, as they come to 
see, hears their transgressions and iniquity ; by 
Iiisstiipes they are healed (53^*^*). He is sinless, 
and therefore unjustly treated by his tyrants ; 
but he submits in order to offer his life as a guilt- 
off ei ing ; and so wins righteousness for his people, 
and exerts immense influence on men (53'^‘^-). 
Whether tliis figure be of the pious portion of 
Israel or of one holy sufferer, the Christian Church 
has been right in finding its fulfilment in Jesus 
< Ihrist ; in His sinless suffering, in His conscious- 
ness of His solitary distinction from His people; 
in His knowledge that His suffering was of God’s 
will, and would effect the forgiveness of His 
people’s sin, their redemption from guilt, and so 
His own exaltation from misunderstanding and 
abuse to manifest power and glory. 

The equipment of Israel, then, for the religious 
ser\'ice of mankind is the end towards which the 
argument and vision of chs. 40-55 are directed. 
But indispensable to this is the nation’s redemp- 
tion from Babylonian servitude, their return to the 
H«.‘ly Land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The deliverance is to be effected 
by Cyrus, through his conquest of Babylonia and 
the humiliation of her gods (46f.).‘ This being 
certain, J" calls upon His people to come forth 
from Babylon (48^^^ 52^^^ ), a call that was neces- 
sary in face of the fact that numbers of Jews 
were unwilling to leave a home into whose 
life they had deeply settled, for the hard begin- 
nings of life again upon the desolate and com- 
paiatively barren soil of Palestine. J" promises 
to make easy their way across the desert (40^^* 
4P^^- 43^^^* 48~^). Cyrus himself shall expedite 
their progress and arrange for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and tlie temple (44*-^ 45^^). The pros- 
trate and desolate city shall rise from her ruins 
(40- 52^^* with a full population (44^ 

4917-19 546 ) . cities of Judah shall again he 
inhabited (40® 44^^'). But even beyond these limits 
shall Israel break, and inherit the Gentiles (54^). 
A glory shall rest upon city and land, conscious of 
the presence of their God in His wonderful deeds 
( 40 'Jf. 4918 52^ 54^®®’*). The Gentiles, too, shall 
acknowledge this, coming to Israel with the words : 
purely God is in thee (45^"* 49^*“^^-)- 

So lofty and spiritual is the prospect in chs. 
40-55 : and still so general when it descends to the 
details of tlie restoration. There is nothing 
priestly in the prospect, nothing warlike except in 
metaphor ; no directions are given for the building 
of the temple, nor for the institution of sacriBee ; 
no emphasis is laid upon the resumption of the 
latter, and it is not once mentioned as indispens- 
able for the return of J^^ to His people, and the 
renewal of His intercourse with tnem. To Zion 
J" returns along with His people ; they are His 
Temple, He is manifest in tlieni (45^^). His gifts 
to them are spiritual; pity, grace, forgiveness, 
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illumination, peace ; their political restoration is 
but the pledge of all these. His demands upon 
them, too, are purely ethical and in the spirit of 
the older prophecy — fulfilment of His torah and 
mishpat (51'^). And the long argument and exhor- 
tation concludes in 55 upon the keynote of its 
opening chapter (40) that J"’s word is omnipotent 
and creative. It shall bring all these things to pass. 
We shall see how diffeient this atmosphere is from 
that of the chapters which follow (56-66). 

[b] Chs. 56-66. — In passing from chs. 40-55 into 
56-66 we feel, as we have already shown (see § X.), 
a great difference of style. Instead of one long 
argument and reasoned revelation, visible in the 
prophecy as a whole and in the series of passages 
on the Servant which are scattered through it, we 
enter a series of detached and broken oracles, 
which have sometimes no relation to each other, 
and all of which further differ from 4U-55 in their 
style, temper, and the religious interests thar 
they emphasize. It is true that some of the pre- 
dominant notes of 40-55 are repeated, and others 
are developed. The argument of the soveieignty 
and holiness of J" is taken for granted, and these 
are asserted almost in the same phrases (57^^ 
60®* ^'^). ‘ Bighteousness ’ is occasionally used 

in the same sense of the exhibition of J'"s faith- 
fulness and burning fervour in tlie salvation of 
His people (6H®^- 62^^*). The vision of the zeal 
and passion of J" is repeated and elaborated ; as 
before. He is the strenuous and furious warrior 
(59^^®- 63^'®). There is one more picture of the 
Servant (6H*''*) with his mission of comfort and 
restoration to the people ; and about this there is 
the same ambiguity as to whether it be the picture 
of the prophetic portion of Israel or of some indi- 
vidual endowed with the Spirit. The rebuilding 
of Jerusalem is described as more imminent, and 
the vision of her glory is developed in greater 
detail but with the same essential features of joy, 
beauty, fertility, an overflowing population of her 
returned sons and daughters, enriclniient by the 
gifts of the Gentiles, and their acknowledgment of 
the God who resides in her (56‘ 60. 6H®’* 62. 65^*^^* 
But several new features are introduced, 
some of which contrast unfavom*ably with the 
lofty and spiritual tone of chs. 40-55, and some 
reveal the circumstances and duties of a people 
already le-establislied in civic responsibility upon 
their own soil. From 56 onwards the temple and 
its building bulk more largely (56®^^' 60^® 63^*^ 64^^ 
66 ^) ; the sacrificial system becomes a little more 
prominent (56^ 62® 66*^), so do others of the insti- 
tutions and ceremonies of religion ; the Sabbath 
(56-* ^ 58^®^* 66-®), the priesthood of the people (6D), 
and the orders of priests and Levites (66-^), the 
perpetual worship (58^ 62® 66'-®) ; and we find, too, 
directions on those matters on which the returned 
community, effecting its reorganization, had. to 
legislate : e,g. the place of eunuchs in the congre- 
gation (56-^®^) and the question of fasts (58®* ®]- 
And there is an insistence u^n civic duties and 
the social virtxies (58®®^- 59^) ; the sins of perverting 
Justice and equity, uttering falsehood, and com- 
mitting robbery are charg^ upon the people in 
the fashion that prophecy assumed when Israel 
was a Stare fiP) ; and righteousness is again 

used in its older meaning side by side with its 
newer meaning (65®). These data confirm the 
conclusion reached above of a difference of antbor- 
ship between 40-55 and 56-66. 
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Herzog-Plitt’s Real.-Encyc. 1880; B. Stade, ZATW, 1881-84; 
Cornill, ZATW, 1884, ‘ Die Composition des B. Jes.’ ; C. H. H. 
Wright, art. ‘ Isaiah ’ in Smith’s BMe Dict.^ 1893 ; S. E. Dn\ er, 
Is., Ms Life and Times, Lond, 1893 ; G. Douglas, Isaiah One 
and his Bk. One, London, 1895 (cf. also on same side as the last, 
R. P. Smith, Authenticity and Mess. Interpr. of the Proph. of 
Is., seimons before Univ. of Oxford, 1862) ; Bruckner, Eomposi- 
tion des Baches Jes. 28-S3, Halle, 1898; Kennedy, Argt. ^or 
Unity of Is., 1891. 

C. Books jl.vi) Articles upon the Text of the Bk. of 
IS.iTAH — D. Kocher, Vihdimoe text. heir. adv. B, Lowth 
eritieam, Bern. 1786 ; T. K. Cheyne, Notes and Criticisms on 
Heb. Text oj Is., 1868, the Hebrew Text ot Is. in Haupt’s SBOT, 
1899; P de Lagarde, Frophette prior, et poster, chaldawe ejide 
cod. Meucklin. editi, 1872 ; Semitica, i. 1-32 ; Ztschrift fur Luth. 
Theol. ]^76, 1 ff. on Is -10-66 by Klostennann; 187*7, 17 ff. Zur 
Text-critik Jes. by H. Strack; Jahrb. fur Frot. Theol. 1877, 
rObff., 1879 63 ff., ISSl, 160 ff. by Studer; ZATW, 1881-84, K. 
Budde; K. Kohler in Rebraica II., Chicago, 1SS5; Jonin. of 
Bib. Lit. June 1889, ’ On the metres of Is. 1,' by Francis Brorni ; 
Oort in Theol. Tijdschr. 1891, 461 ff. (not seen); Klostennann, 
DeuteroJe^aja (not seen); Bachmann, AT Untersuck., 1894, 
49 ff. ; Ferles, Analekten zur Text-Kritik d AT, 1895 (not seen) ; 
Ruben, Cnt. Remarks on OT, Lond. 1896. Also these more 
general works, including other matters than the text:— B 
Stade, De Is. Vatt. Aethiopids diatribe, Leipzig, 1873 (not seen) ; 
J. Barth, Beitruge z. Erklarung des , Leipzig, 1885; Giese- 
brecht, Beitr. z. Jes. Kritik, Gott. 1890. See also Geiger’s 
Urschrift, Breslau, 1857. 

D. Books and Articles on tee Historical and Theo- 
logical CRITICISM OF Is 1-29.--0.) On Chronology, Assyrian 
history, etc Hmcks in Jour, of Hacr. Lit. Oct. 1858; J. Well- 
hausen Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol. 1S75; A. Kaiuphausen, Die 
Chronologic der Heb. Konige, Bonn, 3883; Schrader, KAT^, 
Giessen, 1883, Eng. by Whitehouse, COT^, 2 vols. London 1885, 
1888 ; BP, both senes ; DunckeFs and Meyer’s Histories of 
Antiquity, also W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 145 f., 402, 413 f.* 
Winckler, Untersuch. zur Altoi-imt. Geseh., Leipz. 1889, AT 
Untersuch. 1897, Altorient. Forsch. 1893 ; McCurdy, HPM 
vols. i., ii, London. 1894, 1896 ; Tiele, Babypyn.-Assyr. Geschwlite. 

(2) On the history of Isaiah’s times in connexion with his 
teaching: — Strachey, Jewish History and Polities^, 1874; 
Kostlin, Jes. u. Jerennya, Berlin, 1879; Sayee, Life, etc. of 
Is., 1883; W. R. Smith, Froph. of Israel^, London, 1896; 
Guthe, Das Zukunftslild des Jes. (see below) ; J. J. P. Valeton 
jun., Viertal Voorlezing&n over de Profeten des 0. V.. Utrecht’ 
1886; Meinhold, Jes. u. seine Zeit, Freiburg, 1898; Sinker' 
Rezekiah and his Age, 1898. ’ 

(3) On the theology of Isaiah in general Duhm, Thecl. der 
froph., Bonn, 1875 ; Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, Eng- Edin- 
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burgh, 1891 ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 189*2 
Cornill, Der Israeld. Prophetismus, 1895, Eng. by Corkrarsi 
Chicago, 1896; A. B. Davidson, Expokitury 'i lines, (18941 
296, 369, 391, 438, 488. Other manuals on the Theology of tha 
OT and History of the religion ol Israel 

(4) On the Me&sianic prophecies and Isaiah’s view of the 

future: — Bredenkamp, Vatwinium quod de Immanuele edidU 
Jes. (7l-9<>)(not seen) , Giesebrecht, ‘Die Immanuel weisfeagung ’ 
in SK, 1888, 217 ff. , Guthe, Das Zukxujtsbild des Jes., Leipz. 
1885 ; Hackmann, Die Zukunftsencartung des Jes., 1893; 
Porter, ‘ Isaiah’s Immanuel ’ in J ourn. of Bibl Liter, 1895 ; on 
22-4 see comm on Micah ; G A. Smith, Prop4efs(‘ Expos. 

Bible’), i. 3()5f.; on 7, K. Budde in Etudes etc. dediees d M. U 
Dr Leemaiis, Le\den, 1885, 121 ff. 

(5) On othet special subjects and chapters in Is 1-39, e.g. the 
league ot S3*ria and N. Isr. against Judah in 734; — Caspari, 
Ueoei den syrisch.-ephraim. Krieg untei Jotham u. Ahaz, 
Christiania, 1889 ; on ch. 12, F. Brown, JBL, 1890, 128-131 ; oh 
chs. 13. 14, Havernick, Symbolce ad defend, authent. Jes. 
xii. xiD. 1^2 (not seen); W. H. Cobb, An Exiin, of Is 13 
(reprint from ‘ Bibl. Sacra’), 1892, cf. Cheyne in JBL for 1808 ; 
on 1434£r., Stade, ZATW, IboS ; on chs. 15. 16, Hitz. Des Froph. 
Jonas Orakel uber Moah (1831, not seen) ; L. de Geer, De ora, 
in Moabitas Jes. xv xci., T. ad Ehen 1855 (not seen) ; Oort i\. 
Theol. Tijd xxi, 51-64 (not seen) ; Baudissin m SK, 1888, 509 ff.; 
on 211-10 and siege of Babylon, Kleinert, SK, 1879 ; on the ques- 
tion of Sargon’s invasion of Palestine m 711, Hmcks in Joarn. 
of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1858 ; on Sennacherib’s invasion and the 
relations to it of chs. 22. 23 2S-33. 36. 37, besides the rele% ant 
paragraphs in Kuenen and Cheyne. see Nowack, SK, ISSl, 
‘Bemerkungen ub. das 14 Jahr des Hiskias,’ and the historical 
works mentioned above ; Juda u. aie Assyr. Weltmacht (in the 
* Programm der Technischen Staat&lehranstalten zu Chemnitz,’ 
Easter, 1885), by Astnus Sorensen ; Friedr. Dulitzscb, art. ‘ San- 
herib’ in Herzog- Plitt’s Ileal-Encyc. ; Stade, ZATW, 1886; 
Meinhold, SK 1893, on c. 28; on 24-27, E. Bohl, Vat. Jes. c. 
xxiv.-xxvii , Lips. ISGl (not seen); Hilgenfeld, Ztsch. Mr 
Wissenschaftl. Theol 1866, 432 ff. ; Smend, ZATW, 1884; Oort, 
Theol. Tijd. 1886 (not seen) ; on chs. 34. 35, Gratz, J Qli, Oct. 
1801 ; Budde, J ahro. fur deutsche Theol. xxiii. 428 ff., 529 ff ; on 
ch 38, Dillvo, Das Wunder an den Stufen des Ahas, Amst. 1885 ; 
on chs. 36-39, J. Meinhold, Die Jesajaerzahlungen, 1898. 

E. VOLUMES, ARTICLES, ETC., UPON Is 46-66.— (1) On general 
questions of Introducmon : — Bunsen, Gott in der Geseh. i. 383 ff.; 
Kuekert, Heb Fropheten uhers. u. eriuutert, i. ; R. Stier, Jes. 
nicht pseudo-Jes , Barmen, 1850 ; A. Rutgers, De echtkeid van 
het twecde gedeelte van Jez aangetoond, Leiden, 1S66 (not seen) ; 
Lohr, Zur Frage uber die ecktueit von Jes. 4^-66, 1876-80 (not 
seen) ; Klostennann in Ztschr.Jur Luth. Theol. 1876; The Old 
Is., Moody Stuart, Edm. 1880, Cobb in Biblioth. Sacra, 1882; 
A. B. D[a\idson], review of Del.’s Isaiah in Theol, Review, iv. ; 
T. K. Cheyne, review- of Is. 1+0-88 (‘ Expos. Bible ’) in Expositor, 
1891, i., also art. in JQR, 1892; Lucien Gautier in Revue 
Chr4tienne, March 1893, 176 ff. ; Geiger, Judische Ztschr. vi. 
xi. (according to Cheyne), asserts pluiality of authors ; on text 
and rhythm of seveial sections, K. Budde, ZAI'W, 1891 ; J. Lej', 
Hist, Erklarung des 2^6” Tells d. Jes. 1S93, also in SK, 1899, 
163 ff. See also Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
1898 ; and Ed. Konig, The Exiles’ Book o/Con&ofafion. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1899). Both these were published too late to be 
taken account oi in the present article 

(2) On the contemporary history (besides some of the historical 
works cited on Is 1-39, and general histories of Israel, Babylon, 
and Persia) :~J. Hal^vj', ‘ Cjtus et le Retour de I’Exil’ in liEJ 
i. 18S0 ; Feilchenfeld, Die judischen Gegner der Hcimkehr etc. 
unter Cyrus (reprint from ‘ Jubelschnft fur Dr. HiJdesheimer,* 
Frankfort, n. d.); Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments ; on the stele of Nabonidus, Scheil in Recueil de Travaux, 
etc., ed. by Maspero, xviii. 1896 (not seen) ; C. H. W. Johns 

I ill Expository Times, 1896; Messerschmidt, Mittkenlungen der 
Vordeiasiat. Geselischajt, pt. l 1896 (not seen). 

(3) On the general theology of Is 40-66 : — ^Duhm, Theol. def 
Fropheten, 1875 ; F. Hermann Kruger, Essai sur la tkdologie 
d'Etaie xl ~lxvi., Paris, 1881 ; A. B. Davidson, artt. in Expositor, 
1SS3-84 ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. 

(4) On the Servant of J” Schenkel, * Krit. Yersuch liber den 
Knecht Gottes ’ in SK, 1836 (not seen) ; G. F Oehler, Der Knecht 
J” Im Deuterojes., Stuttgart, 1865 (not seen); A. Wunsche, 
Leiden des 3Iessias ; A. B. Davidson, ‘ The Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah,’ in Brit, and For. Evang. Rev. 1872 ; Tavler Lewis, 
‘The Purifying Messiah: Interpr. of Is. 5213 » in Bibl. Sacra, 
1873, 166 ff. (not seen); Westminster Rev. Oct. 1S75; Urwick, 
The Servant of J", 1877; 0. Taylor, ‘Interpr. cf D'U np’ in 
Journ. 0/ JpA^7. 1879, 62 ff. ; 0. H. H. Wright, ‘Pre-Ghr. Jewish 
Inteipretations of Is. 53,’ Expositor, May 1888; Briggs, Ales- 
sianic Prophecy ; John Forbes (of Aberdeen), On the Servant 
of the Lord, 1890; G. P. Dalman, Is. -3, 1890; Driver and 
Neubauer, with introduction by Pusey, The 6Srd Ch. of Is. acc. 
to Jewish Int&rpreters, 2 vols Oxford, 1876,1877 ; M. Schian, Die 
Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, Halle, 1895 ; Sellin, Seruhhabel, 1898 ; Lane, 
Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, 1898; Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 53: ein 
Erklarurwjsvormch, 1899. The last three appeared too late to b« 
taken account of in the present article. 

F, Besides the above there have been a number of purely 
practical and homiletic volumes on Isaiah. A. Marloratus, 
Esai Proph. awin catholica ezpositione ecclesiastica, Paris 
Stephan 1664 ; Bullinger, Is. Expositus Homiliis czc., 1567 j 
Sibbes’ Bruised Reed, etc , vol. i of his works, ed. Aberdeen, 
1809; J, Smith (c Campbelton), Summary View and Explana- 
twn of Prophets (not seen), 1787 ; Macculloch (minister ol 
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Dairsie , Lectures on the Froph. of Is., 4 vols., Edin. 1791-1804 ; 

J. Stock, Bk. oj Froph. Is., Bath, 1803 ; Fraser (minister of Kirk- 
hill), Comm, on Froph. oJ Is., being a, paraphr. with notes, 
1800 ; F. D. Maurice, Frophets and Kings of OT, xiii.- 
xviii. 1S52; Perowne, fSeronons, 1874, ‘Exp of Is 816-97’; w. G. 
Einislie’s Memoir and Sermoois, ‘The Making of a Prophet,’ 

Is 61 1800, Driver, Sermons on OT, II. ‘ Isaiah’s Vision,’ III. 

‘ Ideals of the Prophets,’ 1892 ; R. Kittel, Aus dem Leben des 
Froph. Jes (sermons), Gotha, 1894 (not seen); E. King, 
ProMt liejleetLons on eoenj Verse of Is., 1894 ; 'VV Kelly, Bap. of 
£k. of Is., 1897 (not seen). (J, SMITH. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF.— i. Contents of the 
Ethiopio Book. — T he book falls into two parts : 
(A) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (jB) The Ascension 
of Isaiah into the Seventh Heaven. The bracketed 
sections are generally regarded as interpolations. 

A. Heiiekiah summons Manasseh, his son, to 
deliver to him revelations which he had received in 
his sickness, and writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
The prophet, who is present, declares that Manasseh 
will not regard instruction, but will cause him to 
be sawn asunder. After the death of Hezekiah 
(ch. 2), Manasseh turns to evil ways, and Isaiah 
retires with other prophets, first to liethlehem, and 
then to the mountains beyond it. The false prophet 
Belkira {ch. 3) discovers his retreat, and accuses him 
befoie JManasseh on three grounds: first, that he 
has prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem; 
secondly, that whereas Moses had said, No man 
can seci God and live, Isaiah had said, I have seen 
God, and, liehold, I live ; thirdly, that he had called 
Jerusalem and the princes and people of Judah by 
the names of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

[Si'i-oi gives as a further reason for Isaiah’s 
martyrdom the anger of Berial (or Beliar) at the 
visions which he had seen of the coming of the 
Beloved, etc. This forms an apocalyptic section in 
which there are many points of contact with the 
later part of the hook, and esp. with After 

tlie return of the Beloved to the seventh heaven 
the tw'elve apostles will preach throughout the 
world ; but among their converts evil will multiply: 
and at length Berial will descend in the form of an 
impious king, the murderer of his mother, and will 
W’ork miracles, and cause himself to be wwshipped 
as the only God. The Lord will return and destroy 
him : the resurrection and judgment will follow^]. 

While Isaiah is being martyi’ed (ch. 5) Berial 
offers to release him, if he will confess that he 
has piophesied falsely. The prophet defies him, 
and is sawn asunder with a w’ooden saw', conversing 
the wdiile with the Holy Spirit. 

B. This begins with a new title : ‘ The vision 
w'hich Isaiah the son of Amoz saw in the 20th 
year of the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah.’ 
Isaiah conies from Gilgal (ch. 6), and is met by 
many prophets. In the presence of these, and of 
the king and his princes, he sits on the king’s 
couch and prophesies. While he is speaking he 
falls into a trance with his eyes open. Afterwmrds ■ 
he relates his vision to Hezekiah and the prophets, 
but not to the people. It is as follow^s : — 

He is taken (ch. 7) by an angel, wdiose name he 
may not know', because he is to return to his 
mortal body, first up into the firmament, where he 
finds perpetual wmrfare between Satanic powers. 
Next he ascends into the first heaven, where he 
sees a throne with angels on either side ; they 
chant a hymn of praise, which he learns is addressed 
to the Glory of the seventh heaven and to His 
Beloved. In the second heaven he finds also a 
throne with angels, but more glorious ; he W’-ould 
fain fall dowm and worship, but is not permitted. 
In the third heaven he finds the like; there is 
there no mention of the deeds of the vain world 
from which he has come, but he is assured that 
nothing escapes observation. In the fourth 
heaven he again sees angels on either side of a 
thione, the glory of those on the right being, as 
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before, greater than of those on the left ; and all 
are moie glorious than those below. The same in 
yet greater degree is true of the fifth heaven. 
But in tlie sixth heaven (ch. 8} there is no throne, 
and no left hand, but ail are alike in splendour : ic 
is in close connexion w'lth the seventh heaven, and 
its glory makes the glory of the live heavens below 
seem but darkness. At length he comes (eli. 9; to 
the seventh heaven, w'here liis entry is challenged, 
but permitted. Here he sees the just clotiied in 
their heavenly robes, but not yet having received 
their thrones and crow'ns. These they cannot have 
until the descent and return of the" Beloved has 
been accomplished. He is shown also the books 
w'hich contain the transactions of the w'orld below', 
and learns that all is knowm in the seventh heaven. 
He beholds the Lord of Glory, and is bidden to 
w'orship Him. He then beholds a second most 
glorious one, like unto Him, and again is bidden 
to W'orship ; and then again a third, who is the 
angel of the Holy Spirit, the inspirer of the pro- 
phets. These two latter worship the ineffable 
Glory; and the chant of praise (ch. 10] sounds up 
from the sixth heaven. Then the voice of the 
Most High is heard speaking to the Lord the Son, 
bidding Him descend through the heavens to the 
firmament, and to the w'orld, and ev^en to the angel 
of the infernal regions ; He is to assimilate Him- 
self to those w'ho dw'ell in each region in turn, so 
that He may not be recognized as He passes down. 
He will ascend at length w’lth glory and w'orship 
from all. The prophet now beholds the descent of 
the Beloved. In the sixth heaven there is no 
change of His appearance, and the angels glorify 
Him. But in the fifth He is changed, and nut 
recognized, and so in each of the low*er heavens, 
dow'n to the firmament, where He passes tlirough 
the strife that rages there, still unrecognized. At 
this point the angel calls the prophet’s special 
attention to w’hat folIo\vs (ch. 11). 

[Here follow's a description of the Birth from a 
Virgin, and a notice of the life, deaUi, and resur- 
rection of the Lord, and the sending forth of the 
Twelve 

Then the prophet beholds the ascent through the 
firmament and the six heavens : the Lord is recog- 
nized and glorified as He ascends : at length He 
reaches the seventh lieaven, and takes His seat on 
the right hand of the great Glory ; and the angel 
of the Holy Spirit sits on the left hand. The 
prophet is then sent back to his mortal clothing. 
On his return he w^arns Hezekiah that these things 
will come to pass, but that they may not be com- 
municated to the people of Israel 
ii. Documents and Editions. — (a) B(h topic.-— 
This, the fullest recension, w'as first published in 
1819 by Laurence, Kegius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, afterw'ards Archbishop of Cashel, from a 
MS w'liieh he had bought in London, and w'hich 
also contained an Ethiopic version of 4 Ezra. He 
accompanied his edition with translations into 
Latin and English, and with notes and a disserta- 
tion. In 1877 this edition w'as superseded by 
Dillmann’s, w'hich was based on Laurence’s (now 

in the Bodleian) and two others in the British 
Museum. Dillmann gave a literal translation into 
Latin, which remains the most satisfactory form 
in wFich those who are not Ethiopic scholars can 
read the book. In 1894 a French translation was 
issued by M. Rend Basset, as No, 3 of bis series ies 
Apocrfphes jS(/iiopiens; but this, though convt nienfc, 
is not to be relied on for the purposes of criticism. 

(b) Latin. — (1) A Latin version of the second part 
(B), the Ascension of Isaiah proper, w'as printed at 
Venice in 1522 from a MS not now know'n. It wag 
published by Antonius de Fantis in a small volume 
containing the visions of the Virgin Mechtild and 
some other pieces. It was reprinted by Gieseler In 
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a Gottingen programme in 1832 ; and by Dillraann, 
togetiier witli the two fragments next to be men- 
tioned, in his edition of 1877. (2) Two Latin 

fragments were printed by Mai (1828) in his 
StiipU. Veit, Nova Collection iii. p. 238 f.. fi-orn a 
Vatican palimpsest. He found them in company 
with certain Arian writings, recognized them as 
belonging to some apocryphon of the OT, but did not 
identify them. They are reprinted by Dilimann, 
and comprise ehs. 2^‘^-3^'^ and ch. 7^'^®. They contain 
enough to show that they represent a form of the 
book in which the bracketed section of A was 
present, and in which A. and B were combined. 

(r) Greeh . — In 1878, the year after the appearance 
of Dillmann’s edition, Osc. von Gebhardt published, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeifschrift f. ivlss. Theol. (p. 330 fi.), 
a late lecension o'f the book in Greek from a 12th 
cent. MS in Paris {Bihl, Nat. 1534), a volume of 
legcncla (Mar.-May). Under May 9 he found : irpo- 
(prjreian aTroKoXv^is Kal fiapr^pLov rod dyLov /cat ivdd^ov 
/cat /xey.Vrou tujv wpo^Tjrd/j/ 'Hcratoi; rou irpotp^rov. This 
is not alluded to by Dr. Salmon in his excellent 
article in Diet. Chr. Biogr., and it has also escaped 
the notice of M. Basset. Its importance lies in the 
fact that, in spite of its entire recasting of the work, 
it still gives us considerable portions of the original 
Greek. But there is little to be gained from it 
for the history of the tradition of the book. The 
object of the reviser has been to produce a lection 
for Cliurch purposes ; and he has accordingly re- 
duced the vision of the Ascension to small compass, 
and has rearranged the materials so as to put the 
martyrdom at the end. He appends an account of 
tile pio])liet s burial, and introduces some traditions 
about the Pool of Siloam, which find parallels in 
l^seudo-Dorotheus, the Paschal Chronicle, and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (see the references and citations 
given by v. Gebhardt)* 

[d] Slavonic. — Three versions in Old Slavonic 
have been published, but they have not as yet 
been critically investigated. For notices of them 
see Bonwetsch in Harnack’s Altchristliche Littera- 
tur, i. 910, and Basset, p. 7 n. 

iii. Patristic Beferences, — The most im- 
portant of these may be noted here, grouped 
according to the portion of the book to which 
they belong. 

{a) Justin Martyr {Trypho, 120) accuses the JeAvs 
of having obliterated from tlie OT the story of the 
death of Isaiah, 6v rcpLovi eTrp/Vare. Ter- 

tullian [de Patient. 14) says : ‘ His patientim uiribus 
seeatur Esaias, et de domino non tacet.’ The 
phraseology in each ease suggests, though it can- 
not he held to prov^e, an acquaintance Avith A. 
Oiigen {Comm, in Matth. 23*^; Ep. ad Afric. 9) 
refers to the story of the martyrdom as contained 
in an dir6Kpv<pov 'Ea-aiov ; moreover, he cites {Horn, 
in les. 5) the charge of contradicting Moses 
( ' Moses, aiunt, non uidit ; et tu uidisti ? ’). Jerome 
(Com'/ji.. in les.^ P°) gives this charge and the further 
one, ‘quod principes Sodomorum et populum Go- 
morrlue eos appellauerit,’ as the tAvo causes of 
the prophet’s death. Ambrose {in Fs. 118) gives 
the story of the devil’s offer to release Isaiah, if he 
AAmiild declare his prophecies to be false. The 
anonymous commentary printed Avifch Chrysostom’s 
works (Montf. t. vi.), and knoAvn as the Opus 
imperfectum in MatthcEum, refers to Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy of the disobedience of Manasseh and of his 
OAvn death, and to Hezekiali’s consequent Avish to 
sl^ his son {Horn. i. p. xx f.). 

These references do not of necessity imply more 
than a knoAvledge of a JeAAUsh book of the Martyr- 
dom ; some of them might be merely allusions to 
isolated J eAvisli legends (cf. Fabricius, Cod. pseud- 
epigr. VT, p. 1088 ff.). But Cedrenus (Bonn e<L i. 
120 f.) cites the calculation of the reign of Anti- 
^rist, with slightly changed figures; and it is 


noticeable that he speaks of the book as Th$ 
Testament oj- Hezekiali. 

{b) Jerome, in commenting on Is Q4^, expre.ssly 
mentions the ‘Ascensio Esaue,’ and says that it 
contained the quotation cited by St. Paul in 
1 Co 2^ ‘Eye hath not seen,’ etc. This passage is 
found in Asc. IP^, hut only in the Latin Aversion. 
It is piobable, therefoie, that Jerome kneAA^ the 
book in a foim Avhich contained both A and B. 
In the conte.xt of this last passage he implies that 
It was used by heretics m Spain ; and this aecords 
AA’ith a reference in the recently recovered Avoiks 
of Priscillian {Tract. 3, p. 47, Schepss). Epiplianius 
tAvdee refers to the ’AmjSari/cov 'Hcraiou, and says 
that it w^as used by Hieracas, an Egyptian teacher 
of the beginning of the 4th cent. {Beer. 07, 3), and 
by the Archontici, a sect of about the siime date 
{Bair. 40, 2). The former of these references 
relates to the appearance of the Beloved (6 
dyaTrrgj^) on the right hand of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit on the left Ir id: the latter refers 
to the seven heavens. 

There are two reference:-. lU apocryphal writings 
Avhich deserve special mention. In the J^ast JToi'ds 
of Baruch {eh. 9) allusion u made to the martyrdom 
of Isaiah in such a Avay as to suggest that the 
Ascensio in its Christian form Avas knoAvn to the 
writer (see Eendel Harris’s edition, p. 20 fi. ). In 
the Actus Petri Vercdlcnses (ed. Lipsius. p. 72) aa^q 
have a quotation from 1 IH As both these books 
may have been Avritten before the middle of the 
2nd cent., their evidence is of special importance. 

Two later Avritings of very small intrinsic 
Avorth seem to have used the Ascensw. One is a 
sermon of Potamius, printed among St. Zeno’s 
Avorks (Verona, 1739, p. 300) : it describes the 
martyrdom, and mentions Belial. The other is the 
apocryphal Liber Johan nis, an Albigensian book, 
printed at the end of Thilo’s Codex A pocryphus NT, 

For further references the student may consul t Dr. 
Salmon’s art. in Diet. Chr. Biogr. , Harnack’s A 
Litt. p. 854 fi‘. , and Basset’s Introduction : in this 
last he Aviil also find a fairly complete bibliography. 

iv. Critical Remarks. — In the outline given 
ahoA'e of the Ethiopic hook, Dillmanu’s critical 
dissection of it has been in the main accepted. 
But it may be questioned Avhether his theory of 
tAvo separate books, A and B, as we have called 
them, combined and interpolated at a subsequent 
period, is not someAvhat too rigid. It may be 
nearer to the truth to suppose that A does indeed 
reproduce a Jewish book on the Death of Isaiah, 
but that the Avhole of the remainder is due to a 
single Christian hand, which modified the opening 
section, inserted the apocalyptic vision, and added 
the vision of the Ascension. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for dis- 
I tinguisliing the Avriter of the apocalyptic section 
from the author of the Ascension. The fact that 
the Antichrist assumes the form of a ii»*-“ricidal 
king does not of necessity take the apocalyptic 
section back into the 1st cent., : the reappearance of 
' Nero as the Antichrist long haunted the imagina- 
tion of the Christian apocalyptists. The calcula- 
tion of the duration of his reign appears to be 
simply borroAved from the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us no guidance. 

If there Avas a separately existing JeAvish book, 
this may be the source of the references of Justin 
Martyr, of Tertullian, and even of Origen. In this 
case Jerome and Epiplianius (or Hieracas as quoted 
by the latter) would be our earliest authorities 
^ (other than anonymous) for the Christian book. 
Yet on internal evidence we should place it not much 
later than the middle of the 2na cent. ‘ Elders 
and pastors’ are the only titles applied to Christian 
ministers; prophecy seems spoken of as stiU in 
exercise, though failing in influence; and the 
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description of Isaiah’s ecstasy suggests that the 
writer had Avitiiessed Christian trances. 

The closest literary parallel may perhaps be 
found in the Testaments of the Xfl. Patriarchs, 
in wliich the narrative portions at the commence- 
ment of each Testament are directly taken from 
Jewish books, esp. from the Book of’ Jubilees, and 
the remainder, homiletical and apocalyptical, is 
the work of a Christian hand. 

y. Interest for Biblical Students. — The 
chief points of interest are two — (1) the concep- 
tion of the firmament (as the abode of evil spirits), 
and of the seven heavens ; (2) the use of the 
name ‘ the Beloved ’ as a Messianic title. If these 
features could be regarded as directly derived 
from Jewish sources, without the intervention of 
the NT writings, they would be important illustra- 
tions of the language of St. Paul (Eph 6^^ 

2 Co 12-“*, also Eph i®). But on the whole it is 
probable that the apostle’s language was familiar 
to the writer, and was regarded by liim as gmtig 
a kind of sanction to his conceptions, if it did not 
actually form their starting-point. 

1. Eor the concei)tion of the .seven heavens the 
.student may refer to Mr. Charles’ introduction to 
The Booh of the Secrets of Enochs p. xxx ff. Our 
author’s idea of the seven heavens differs from 
other descriptions in that he introduces no physical 
phenomena (as, e.y., ice and snow, sun and moon, 
paradise, etc.) by way of differentiating them. 
Tradition has supplied him with nothing but the 
bare number of sev'en, and he disfjinguislies one 
from another only by a constantly increasing 
glory. On the other hand, he is unwilling to place 
any element of evil in any of the heavens, and 
hence he introduces the firmament as between 
the earth and the first heaven, so as to find a 
dwelling-place for the Satanic powers of the air. 
Perhaps his own main interest lay in the expo.si- 
tion'of the idea that the descent of the Beloved 
escaped the notice of the dwellers in the lower 
heavens, in the firmament, and on the earth. 
This idea was found in Bt. Paul’s language in 
1 Co 2® ‘ the hidden wisdom . . . which none of 
the rulers of thi.s age knew ; for, if they had known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’ ‘ The rulers of this age ’ are the powers of 
the firmament in our book ; and the title ‘ the 
Loid of Glory ’ also occurs in it. The same thought 
is found in the well-known words of Ignatius {ad 
Eph. 19) : KoX ^\ade top dpxopra rod aiujvos rovrov 7} 
irapdevia Mapias Kal 6 roicerbs aJr^s, bfioim koX 6 

tov Kvpiov. 

2. The name of the Messiah in every part of 

this book is ‘ the Beloved.’ There is some ground 
for thinking that this was a pre-Christian Messianic 
title. For(l) it is used in the OT (6 ijyaTrpfievos, 
LXX) as a title of Israel ; e.g. Dt 32^® 33®* where 
it renders ‘ Jeshurun,’ as it does also in Is 44-; 
again in Is 5, 6 ijyaTrTjjudvos and 6 dya'TTjTos render 
nn; and in respectively. It was natural, therefore, 
that, like the titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect,’ it 
should be transferred from the people to the 
Messiah. (2) At the period when the Gospels 
were written ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect ’were 
practically interchangeable terms, for Mt writes 
6 dyairriros /lov (12^®) in citing Is 42*, where the Heb. 
is ’’“I'an (LXX 6 d/cXe/cr6j fiov ) ; and Lk (9^) substi- 
tutes 6 for 6 dycnniTbs in the words 

spoken at the Transfiguration. (3) These two 
substitutions suggest that, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the phrase 6 uI6s 
nov 6 d')aT77T6y (Mk 1^* both Mt and Lk regarded 
6 dyaTTjrbs as a sej^arate title, and not as an 
epithet of vlSs ; and it is interesting to note that 
tlie Old Syriac version emphasized this distinction 
by rendering ‘ My Son and My Beloved.’ ^ (4) In 
Ej>li 1 ^ St. Paul uses ip hyaTnjpAvip as equivalent 
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to iv XpKTTcp in a context in which he is de 
.signedly using terms derived from Jewish sources. 

(5) Certain passages of the LXX where d dyaTTTjroi 
occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as 
Mes.sianic (Ps 44 (45) tit.. Zee 12*®). (6) Lastly, 

we have several passages in early Ciiristian writ- 
ings in which 6 rjya.Try}pLivos is used as a title of 
Christ, e.g. Barn. 3® 4"* ® ; cf. Clem. liom. 59-* ; Ign. 
Smyrn. inscr.; Herm.>S7w. IX. xii. 5; Acts of Theda, 
c. 1 ; 6 dyoLTrrjrus is also used, but usually vith la'os 
or Tracy (Herm. Sun. v. ii. 6 ; Mart. Folyc. 14 ; Ep. 
adDiogn. 8 ; Ads of Theda, c. 24; in the last three 
cases in a liturgical formula). It is (Ufficult to sup- 
pose that in all these instances Irom ('hiistian 
writings the title (esp. in the form d T^yairTi^ueVoy) 
has for its only source the NT. And in particular 
the persistent use of 6 d7a7r7;T6s in the present book 
suggests that the writer must liave thought its 
introduction consistent with verisimllitu<fe in a 
work which sought to be regarded as an ancient 
Jewish prophecy of Christ. 

J, Armitage Robinson. 

ISGAH {n^D',Teo-xd,etyni. uncertain). — A daughter 
of Haran and sister of Milcali, Gn 11-® (J). '"This 
is the only pa.ssage in OT v here she is mentioned. J 
There is no probability (see Dillrn. ad /oc.) in the 
identification of Iscah with Barai (Jos. A?d. I. vl 5, 
Targ. Jon., Talm., Epliraem, Jerome, Raslii, etc.), 
and little warrant for the conjecture of Ewald 
(Jdf i. 313) that she was the wife of Lot. 

ISCARIOT.— See J udas Iscariot. 

ISRAEL (’IcrMX), lEso® —In Ezr 2®®, Neh T®®, 
Giddel. The form is probably due to con uption 
of the Greek, TEAAHA being read as ICA.XHA. 

ISHBAH (nri:). — A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Eshtemoa, 1 Ch 4*L See Genealogy. 

ISHBAK — A son of Abraham by Keturah, 

Gn 25-= 1 Cli IH In Gn the LXX has. A’lea^So^ 

(.so Luc.), D *l£cr/3ouK', E ’leo-j/c, in 1 Ch B Xo^Sdfc, A 
’IccrjSj/c. The tiibe of which he is the eponyrn 
is somewhat uncertain, although Frd. Delitzsch 
{ZSKF ii. 92) identifies it with lashitk of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is mentioned as a 
land [indt) whose king was allied with Bangara 
(Shamgar?) of Gargamis (Carchemish) and others 
against Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. (c. 

859 B.c.). Dillmann and Delitzsoh point out that 
the name has nothing to do with Shan bah in the 
Jebel esh-Shera, which is not heard of till the time 
of the Crusades. 

ISHBI'BENOB. — One of the four Philistines of 
the giant stock who were slain by the mighty men 
of David (2 S 21^®’^^). See, however, Gob. 

ISHBOSHETH who disputed the throne 

of Israel with David for about seven years, was 
the fourth son of Saul (1 Ch 8^* 9®®). His real name 
as preserved by the Chronicler Avas Eshbaal or | 
Ishbaal ‘man of Baal’), but he is better 

knoAvn ro us by the name Ishbosheth (ny:i’ri'a ‘ man 
of the shameful thing’), which he bears in 2 S 2® and 
elsewhere. This double nomenclature is easily 
explained. Baal is most familiar to us as the 
name of a Tyrian or Pheen. divinity, but in its 
primary meaning of ‘ lord ’ it was the designation 
applied by the N. Shemites each to their own 
particular deity, and we knoAv that at one time 
it was a frequent appellation even of the God of 
Israel (Hos 2^®- *-^). It is in tMs way that we must 
explain its use by Saul in naming his sons, for, 
whatever faults may be chargeable against the 
first king of Israel, he was certainly no idolater. 

In later times, when Baal had come to be regarded 




as a heathenish name, the words of Ex 23^^ ‘ jMake 
no laention of the name of other gods,' were inter- 
preted so literally that in reading, and linally in 
writing, Bosheth the shameful thing ’) was 
freq^uently substituted for BnnL (The text of 
Samuel must, accoiding to Wildehoer, Litt. cl, 
AT 82, have escaped this alteiation till after 
B.C. 250, the date at which the Chronicler still 
found the original name Ishhaal written there). 
As Hosea apparently means to express his con- 
tempt for the impure worship of the N. kingdom 
by substituting (Hos 4^^ 5^ 10^) Bethriven ‘house 
of idolatiy ’ tor B&thel ‘ house of God,' for a 
similar reason the Jerubhaal of Jg 6*^- is replaced 
in 2S IP^ by J erubbesheth. In like manner the 
name of Jonathan’s son Avas not Mephibosheth but 
]\Ieribbaal. In this case also it is the Chronicler 
that has preserved the true name (cf. 2 S d’* with 
1 Ch 9’^^^). The offensive component Baal was 
occasionally got rid of in a different way. In 
1 8 14-^^ the name of one of Saul’s sons appears as 
Ishri (■’I-”), in which Wellhausen, follo^Yed by 
Budde {liicht u. Sam. 207), sees a corruption of 
Islqo (vj'’x) or Ishjahu. This is supported by the 
LXX (Luc. ) Tendiov. In this instance the wmrd Baal^ 
instead of being degraded to Bosheth, is trans- 
figured into one of the forms of the name J", and 
the ‘ man of Baal ’ (Ishbaal) becomes the ‘ man of 
J" ’ (Ishjahu). On the same principle, David’s son 
BefiZiada (1 Ch 14") appears in 2 S 5^® as il^iada 
(Benzinger, Heb. ArchaoL 152). 

According to 1 S 3P, Saul’s three eldest sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-slma fell with 
their fatlier upon Mt. Gilboa. David’s so verei^ty 
was thereupon acknowledged by the men of Judah ; 
but Abner, who had been Saul’s general, remained 
faithful to the cause of his master and kinsman, 
and under his directions Ishboshetli wms proclaimed 
king at Mahanaim on the E. side of the Jordan. 
This locality was probably selected by Abner as 
his headquarters, because the land of Israel proper 
was completely overran by the Philistines. Pre- 
sently the men of David, under the command of 
Joab, encountered those of I., commanded by 
Abner, at thbeon (2 S 2^-^*)- It was agreed to abide 
the issue of a combat between twelve champions 
selected on either side, but this proved indecisive, 
as all the twenty-four fell mortally wounded. A 
general engagement now ensued in which Abners 
forces w'ere completely routed. Some time there- 
.after I. had the misfortune to give deadly offence 
to Abner. Having detected his general in an 
intriguo with Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, he re- 
proached him with what, according to the usages 
of the time, amounted to an act of treason 
(2 S 3'^'^^). Abner hotly resented such treatment, 
and declared his intention of transferring his 
allegiance to David. The full accomplishment of 
his purpose was, indeed, prevented by Joab, who, in 
order to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
treacherously murdered Abner on the occasion of 
his visit to David in Hebron. The cause of I., 
weak before, was hopelessly ruined by the defec- 
tion and death of its chief supporter, and the 
unfortunate claimant of his father’s throne was 
not long afterwards murdered by two of his officers 
(2 S 4®“^). The details*of the crime are obscured by 
the rendering of AV and text of RV, although they 
are correctly given in the margin of the latter, 
which follows the Sept. That the latter is here to 
be preferred to the MT needs no proof (see W. R. 
Smith, OTJG^ 82). Instead of the unintelligible 
lan^age and meaningless repetitions of vv.®* we 
read, ‘ And lo, the woman that kept the door was 
cleaning wheat, and she slumbered and slept, and 
the brothers Rechab and Baanah passed in un- 
observed and came into the house as Ishhosheth 
lay upon his bed, and they smote hiTii and slew 


him,’ etc. The assassins came to David with the 
head of their victim ; but, instead of leceiving the 
rew'ard they expected, they vere overwhelmed 
with reproaches and condemned to instant death 
(2 S 4®'^-). This w'as the turning-point in the 
fortunes of David, who, although he had no com- 
plicity in the assassination, could noo help pro- 
fiting from the death of his rival. Seeing that lie 
wms the only possible leader against the Philistines, 
the whole nation of Israel now offered him their 
allegiance, and shortly thereafter he was able 
vastly to strengthen his position by wresting from 
the Jebusites the stronghold of Jerusalem, vhich 
city Avas henceforward tlie capital of the kingdom. 

2. Ishhosheth {i.e. Ishhaal) should also prob. be 
read in 2 S 23® for Josheb-basshebeth (wJi. see). 

J. A. Selbie. 

ISHHOD ‘man of majesty’). — A Manass- 

ite, 1 Ch 7^® (AV Ishod). See Genealogy. 

ISHI (T?^: ‘salutary’). — 1. A Jerahmeelite, 

1 Ch 2^. 2. A Judaiiite chief, 1 Ch 4'-^^. 3. A 
chief of East Manasseli, 1 Ch 5-L 4. One of the 
captains of the 500 men of the tribe of Simeon 
('which see) who smote the Amalekites at Mt. Seir, 

1 Ch 4H See Genealogy, II. 5, IV. 11, 57, VII.^ 8. 

ISHI (’ 2 ?'K ‘my husband,’ LXX 6 avrjp julov ). — The 
name which Hosea (2^^) recommends Israel to apply 
to J" instead of Baali, ‘ my lord ’ (see Hosea, and 
cf. W. R. Smith, Proph, of Isr. 171, 408 f.). 

ISHMA (N‘:a?:). — One of the sons (acc. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4®. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. See Genealogy. 

ISHMAEL (Vxjjc-f : ‘ God heareth,’ or better, 
‘May God hear’*). — The son of Abraham, by his 
concubine Hagar. The history of Ishmael is con- 
tained in parts of Gn 16. 17. 25— chapters of 

which 16^^* 17. 25“'^^^’ belong to P, the 

rest (so far as it relates to Ishmael) belonging to 
J (ch. 16) or E (ch. 21). Sarah was barren (Gn 
16^) ; so, in accordance with the manners of the age 
(cf. also 22-’^, Ex 2H'®), she gives Abraham 

her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, as his concu- 
bine, in the hope that she may be ‘ builded up 
from her’ (16-), i.e, obtain a family by berf — viz. 
by adopting Hagar’s offspring as her own. When 
Hagar saw that she had conceived, a womanly 
feeling of superiority took possession of her, and 
she ‘d^espised’ Sarah (cf. 1 S 1®^), who forthwith 
complains reproachfully to her husband, uttering 
the passionate wish that the indignity done to her 
may be visited upon him, and appealing to Jehovah 
to judge whether he is not to blame for permitting 
it. Abraham replies that Hagar is Saiah’s slave, 
and she can do to her as she pleases. She accord- 
ingly ‘ deals hardly ’ with her, lit. ‘ humbles ’ her,J 
viz. by imposing upon her hard or degrading work, 
from which Hagar seeks refuge by flight {16‘^'®). 
Hagar was an E^ptian : so she naturally fled in 
the direction of Egypt ; and there, in the wilder- 
ness, by ‘ the spring on the way to Shur ’ — the 
I spring ivnown afterwards (v.^^) as the well Beer- 
lahai-roi, and identified by naany § with Muweiliii, 
a watering-place about 25 miles W.X.W. of *Ain 
il^adis, on the caravan route between Hebron and 

■* The name occurs also in early Bab. as that of a slave from 
the land of ‘ Martu ’ or the Amorites (Thureau Dangin, Bev. 
d'Assyr., 1S97, p. 78) and in Minaan (Hommel, Svd.-Arab, 
Ckrestomathie, 117, 135). 

t The expression, as 303. For the family being represented 
under the figxire of a house, cf. Ru 4-^, Dt 259. Ex l^i. 

t See especially, on the word here used, Rahlfs, Uj; und 
in dm Pmlmm (1892), p. 67 ff. (with numerous illustrationa 
from Arabic) ; more briefly, Driver, Deut. p. 246. Of Gn 3180 
(‘afflict’). 

§ See Trumbull, Kadesh-barrtea, p. 64, and cf. Dillm 
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Eg>'pt — the angel of J" ‘ found ’ her He addresses 
to her three words : firstly, bidding her 

return to her mistress, and ‘ humble herself ’ * 
under her hands ; secondly, encouraging her to 
take this step by the promise of a numerous seed ; 
and thirdly, fixing in anticipation the name and char- 
acter of her iuture son : ‘ thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because Jehovah hath heard thy affliction. 
And he shall be a wild-ass of a man, his hand being 
against all, and the hand of all being against him : 
and in front of all his brethren he shall dwell.’ 
The wild-ass is a ^vayAvard, intractable creature, 
wfflose home is the prairie (see the description in 
Job 39®'^; and cf. Hos 8'^ ‘going alone Avilfully’). 
Ishmael, like many of the other characters in Gn, 
is an impersonation of his descendants ; and the nar- 
rator draws here a true and picturesque description 
of the Bedawis,t and of the life led by them to the 
present day : noAv, as ever, they are the free and 
independent sons of the desert, OAvning no authority 
save that of their owm chief, reckless of life, if 
occasion demands it, ever ready to plunder the 
hapless traveller who ventures without permission 
Avithin their domain. The tribes Avhom the He- 
brews thus regarded as descended from Ishmael, 
dwelt partly, it seems, on the S. of Canaan ; but 
in the main, as the words ‘in the front of all his 
brethren ’ (so cf. v.®) imply,^ their home was 
on tlie east of Israel and Edom (see beloAv). 

The next allusion to Ishmael is in eh. 17 (P), 
Avhere, after the promise of a son to Sarah, Abra- 
ham, incredulous, and still resting his hopes upon 
Ishmael, utters the entreaty on his behalf 
‘Oh that Ishmael might Ih'e before thee!’§ In 
reply, God reaffirms His promise to Sarah, but adds 
(with a play on his name), ‘And as for Ishmael, I 
have heard thee : behold, I have blessed him, and 
Avill make him fruitful, and avUI multiply him 
exceedingly ; tAvelv'e princes shall he beget, and I 
Avill make him into a great nation ’ {ITf : see 25^-“^®). 
And at the end of the chapter, it is stated that 
Ishmael, being 13 years old (cf. 17-'^ Avith 16^®, 
both P), Avas circumcised, together Avith the other 
male members of Abraham’s household. 

We again hear of Ishmael some three years 
afterwards, Avdien Isaac Avas weaned H ^ (21®'-^ E). 
Sarah ‘ saw the son of Hagar, the Egyj)tian, Avhom 
she had borne unto Abraham, playing,’ or spoi'ting, 
jesting (19*^ 26®, Ex 32®, Jg 16-®); IF her maternal 
jealousy is excited ; she a second time appeals to her 
husband, and bids him, Avith some peremptoriness, 

* cast out’ both Ishmael and his slave-mother. Abra- 
ham, though resenting this demand, — for Ishmael 
Avas his firstborn, and had obviously also (note ‘ on 
account of his son ’) Avon his afiection, — is neverthe- 
less encouraged by God— as may be inferred from 
v.^^, in a nocturnal vision or dream— to yield to it : 
Abraham’s genuine ‘seed,’ the inheritors of the 
promises, are to be in Isaac’s line ; and national 
greatness elseAvhere is in store for Ishmael also. 
Resigned by these thoughts to the loss of his son, 
he sends him away Avith his mother, giving them 
a modicum of provision to support them on their 
journey. They AV^ander to and fro over the dry and 
stony soil of the desert about Beersheba until their 
water is exhausted ; Hagar then, faint and 

* The same word (in the reflexive conj.) as in v.9. 

t Arab, bedawi (also beddwV), a dweller in the badw or open 
plain, opp. to the ’ahl ul-hadari, or dwellers in fixed localities 
(n'n n) : see Lane, Arab: Lex. pp. 171, 172, 589.‘ 

t In accordance mth the general sense of the expression ; see 
t.a. 1 K llL Zee 144. 

§ i.e. under thy eye and care ; cf. Hos 62, Jer SO^o, Is 532. 

n AVhich may hot have been till he was two, or even three 
years old (2 Mac 727). ....... , x i 

H LXX iTot,iZovr<x. (adding fAtret *ltrciiA» ^ev viev oevTn^), Vulg. 
ludentem, Onk. (so 269, Jg^i623). The rend, ‘mocking’ 

Is uncertain, though pnx has certainly this sense when followed 
by the prep. ^ (at or against), 3914- 17. 


desperate, flings the child doAvn under the shade 
of one of the bushes, and seats herself sadly some 
little Avay ofi', not wishing to look upon the death 
of her son. But God ‘ heard ’ the voice of the 
crying child — the Avord is cAudently chosen Avitli 
allusion to the name Ishmael, even if it be not 
intended as an explanation of its origin (cf. 16^^ 
[J], [P]) — called out to his mother, reassured 

her with a fresh promise (see 16^^^) of Ishmaei’s future 
greatness, and shoAved her a Aveli of water, which 
enabled her to revive the dying lad. Ishmael greAV 
up, made his home in the wilderness on the S. of 
Canaan, and became famous as an archer. Hi« 
AAufe, it is added, like his mother, Avas an 
Egyptian. 

The only other incidents of TshmaeFs life Avhich 
are mentioned, are that he and Isaac buried their 
father after his death (25^ P), and that he iiimself 
died at the age of 127 (25^^ P). 

Two expressions in ch. 21 deserve to be briefly commented 
upon. 

(1) pn^D in V 9 was a word which lent itself readily to Hag- 
gadistic expositions. R. Akiba (on account of its use in Gn 
^914 1 -;^ supposed it to refer to Ishmael’s unchastity, R 
Ishmael (on account of its use in Ex 32^*) to his devotion to 
idolatry ; other Rabbis (on account of the use of pn*.:’ in 2S 2i4, 
Pr 2619) to attempts made by him to shoot his brother (Bereshith 
Rabba, ad loe., p. 254 f. m Wunsche’s translation ; the second 
explanation also in Jer. Queest. ad Gea., and in Targ. Pseud- Jon, 
ad loc ). Iliere were also other stories current among the later 
Jews respecting Ishmael’s insolence towards his brother, his 
disputes with him concerning the birthright, etc : see Beer, 
Lehen Abraham's nachAuifassungderjiid. Bage,-pp. 49 ff. (where 
other Haggadistic expansions of the narrative ot Ishmael’s ex- 
pulsion are also given), 57, 61 St Paul, in Gal 429 (| S /au as s »), 
follows some of these later traditions. 

(2) ‘Flung’ (*l'7^’n) in clearly implies that hitherto 
Ishmael had been carried b 5 ’ his mother, although according to 16it» 
213 8 he must have been 15 years old, if not more (see preced. coL 
and note 1|). Attempts have been made to remove the inconsis- 
tency : but it is in reality similar to the one in lEUffi (as well as 
others occurring in other parts of Gn) ; 16i‘> 2l5, the passages 
which fix the age of Ishmael, belong to P, whereas the present 
narrative belongs to a different writer, E, who took a different 
view of the chronology, and pictured Ishmael as still an Infant 
(cf. v.^ ‘ and he grew up ). 

The tAvelve ‘princes’ begotten by Ishmael (17^), 
or, in other Avords, the twelve eponymous ancestors 
of the tribes who Avere reputed to be descended 
from him, are enumerated in 25^-'^® (P) : Nebaioth, 
Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma\ FDumah, Massa, 
5adad, Tdma, Jetur, Naphisli, and Kedemali. The 
first tAvo of these’ are mentioned several times be- 
sides in the OT, chiefly as Avealthy pastoral or 
trading tribes (Jer 49-^'®-, IsGO"^, Ezk27"^; cf. Is42^\ 
Jer 2^9, Ca 1®, Ps 120^), Kedar also (Is 21'^) as 
famous for its archers (cf. Gn TSma (about 

250 miles S.E. of Edom) is mentioned Is 2HS Jer 
25^, Job 6^^ : Jetur and Naphish appear from I Ch 
5^® to have been neighbours of Reuben on the E. 
of Jordan ; the former in later days moved north- 
Avards, and are knoAvn in the Roman age as the 
Avild and. predatory mountain-tribe of Ituraeans, 
skilled likewise in the use of the hoAV ; for further 
particulars see the separate names in this Diction- 
ary, f The home of Ishmael himself is in Gn 2P^ 
the Avilderness of Paran, on the S. of Canaan, and 
no doubt there Avere Ishmaelites in that neighbour- 
hood but the general situation of the tribes 
descended from him Avas unquestionably on the 
east of Palestine, Edom, and the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 
in agreement Avith the expression in 16^^ and 25^®^ 
(cf. V.®) ‘ in the front of all his brethren ’ : some of 
these tribes (25^®) dwelt in fixed villages (miin, cf. 

* Cf. the threefold allusion to the meaning of ‘ Isaac,’ 1717 
(p\ 13 (J), 216(E); see p. 485, No. 8. 

t Cf. also Ed. Glaser, Skzzzs d&r Gesdi. u, Geogr, Arcdmm 
(1890), u. 438 ff. 

t The terms of 2 . 518 & * And they dwelt from Havilab (prob 
ably north-east Arabia) unto Shur that is in front of E^-pt,' 
would include the wilderness of Paran. The well (and sanctu- 
ary ‘0 of Beer-lahai-roi may have been a common meeting-place 
for Ishmaelites and Israelites, at which the old traditions about 
Ishmael were recounted smd kept alive (cf. Stade, XJ H’, IS&l, 
I p. 3481). 
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tlie ‘ villages’ of Kedar, Is others in mTL% a 
peculiar word, denoting, as it seems, the temporary 
circular encampments of nomad tribes (cf. Nu 31^^ 
Ezk 25'^).* * * § A daughter of Ishmael is also men- 
tioned, as married by Esau, in Gn 28^ (where she 
is called Mahalath) and (where her name is 
given as Basemath) ; no doubt this statement 
points to tlie fact that certain Edomite clans (see 
36^ ^ compared with v.*^) had in them an admixture 
of Ishmael ite blood. 

Ishmaelites are mentioned by J in Gn 37-®* ^ 

39^ (a caravan of Ishmaelites carrying gums from 
Gilead to Egypt, to whom Joseidi is sold by his 
brethren : the parallel narrativ e of E speaks of 
Midhnites, 37-®'^}, Jg 8--^ (where, as the term is 
applied to Midianites, who belonged to a different 
blanch of the Ahrahainidm, Gn 25^ it seems to be 
used in a generalized sense, ‘not of race, but of 
mode of life,* to denote itinerant caravan-traders 
in general), Ps 83® ; and individual Ishmaelites 
are named in 1 Ch 2^’^ (Jether, 'Amasa’s fathei : 
read accordingly in 2 S 17-®), 27^ (Obil, superin- 
tendent of David’s camels). 

The Hebrews classified their neighbours genea- 
logically according to the nearer or more distant 
relationship in which they were regarded as stand- 
ing towards themselves. The Edomites were most 
closely related to them : they were accordingly 
the descendants of Esau, the twin-brother of their 
own immediate ancestor, Jacob. Moab and Am- 
mon w’ere descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephevr. 
To Nahor, Abraham’s brother, are traced twelve 
Araimean tribes, — eight to a wife, hlUcah, and 
four to a concubine, Re'umah (22-®*--*). Six tribes 
(one being Midian), and seveial sub-tiibes, are the 
descendants of Abraham, though not by Sarah, 
the mother of Isaac, or by Hagar, but by a concu- 
bine, ^eturah (25^"^). And here twelve tribes, 
spread over different parts of N. Arabia and the 
country E. of Israel, are traced to Abraham, 
through a ‘ handmaid,’ Hagar, holding an inter- 
mediate position betw’een Sarah and il^eturah.t 
Historical recollections, similarities of language or 
civilization, ^ or otlier characteristics, the exact 
nature of 'which w*e cannot in every case deter- 
mine, must have guided the Hebrew genealogists 
in thus forming ethnic groups, and defining the 
precise position occupied by each in relation to 
Israel. _ The Ishmaelites, being referred to Abra- 
ham himself, must have been regarded as belong- 
ing to an ancient stock, and evidently (cf. 17-® 2P® ‘ a 
great nation’) enjoyed a reputation among the 
Hebrews, though at the same time some inferiority 
was implied in the fact that their ancestor w*as 
Abraham’s son, not by his legitimate wufe, but by 
a ‘ handmaid ’ ; the fact that Ishmael’s mother and 
wife were both Egyptian sho'ws, further, that his 
descendants were considered to have Egyptian 
slood in their veins. § At a much later date, 
Ishmael was connected vaguely with Arabia in 
general : [I Mohammed was supposed to have been 

* The word for ‘nations’ in Gn 2516 is also a peculiar one 
(nirK), more Arabic Cummek) or Aramaic (Ezr 4i6, and often in 
Dn ; cf. in late Heb. Ps 1171) than Hebrew (Nu 2516, also P, ‘a 
head of the peoples^ or dtim, of a father's house [i.«. of a family] 
in Midian ’), and no doubt adopted here as the technical term 
used properly of the Ishmaelite tribes. 

t The recurrence of the numbers 6 and 12 in these tribal 
sj-stems is an indication that they were to some extent formed 
artificially. 

t Tn the case of Moab, we know, for instance, that its lan- 
guage differed only dialectically from Hebrew. 

§ Burton (El-Medinah aihd Afeaca, 1855, i. 213f., cf. iii. 31f.> 
remarks on the p^pably Egyptian phvsiognomv of some of the 
Bedawi clans of Sinai, and quotes Gn ‘il®!.. Whether this was the 
case in ancient times, we d > not know ; but it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the Sinaitic peninsula was for long owned and 
garrisoned by the Egj^ptians, who worked in it mines of tur- 
quoise and copper (Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 349^8). 

JI dosephua (Ani. i. xii. 2) even calls him the -r®? 

fm *Ap«£m. 


descended from him tlirough Kedar;*’ he is mem 
tioned several times in the Kor’an, a^d is said U 
have assisted his father in the construction of the 
ICabah at Mecca.! In the OT, however, it is 
important to observe, Ishmael is hardly at all 
associated with what we term ‘Aiabia’:! the 
‘Arabian’ peninsula (including parts in the ex- 
treme South, as Hiidrainaut and Slieba) is peopled 
by the Joktanidm (descendants of Joktan, son of 
Abraham’s sixth ancestor, ‘'Eber.’ and conse- 
quently much less closely connected with Israel), 
Gn 10-®"^^ ; the Ishmaelites are entirely distinct 
from these, and are limited to certain s])ecitied 
tribes, living almost entirely on the N. and N. W. 
of the Joktanidie.§ The circumcision of Ishmael 
at the age of 13 (Gn 17-®) is in all pro ability in- 
tended as an explanation of the corresponding 
custom among the Ishmaelite tribes. Circum- 
cision has for long been practised by the ‘ Arabs ’ ; 
but it is commonly performed among them at a 
much later age than was customary with the 
Jews;!I according to Eus. JPrcep. Ed. VI. xi. 49 it 
was performed in the 13th year by oE ’Io'^a'>?Xtrou 
oi Kara, ttjv "ApajStau, and SO according to Jos. Ant. 
I. xii. 2 by the'Apa/3es. 

The personality of Ishmael must be estimated 
similarly to that of the other patriarchs (cf. vol. i. 
p. 15 f. ; vol. ii. p. 533 ff. ).ir It is most reasonable to 
regard him as a historical character, but a character 
who at the same time was idealized, and whose 
biography, as told in the Book of Genesis; was 
coloured in some of its features by the character- 
istics, or historical relations, of the tribes ^^’ho 
were considered to be his descendants. The racial 
affinity of these tribes to Israel is clearly indicated 
in the Biblical nan*atives ; it is possible that the 
picture of Sarah’s jealous opposition to Hagar 
and her son reflects to some extent old racial 
rivalries and conHicts, which ended in these tribes 
being obliged to separate from the ancestors of 
the Israelites, though tliey secured a successful 
independence elsewhere. The human passions and 
interests of Sarah and Abraham, of Hagar and 
Ishmael, the promptings, partly of natural afiection, 
partly of religious feeling, under which they act, 
and the manner in which the hand of Providence 
guides and moulds the destinies of men, are all 
portrayed with the vividness and psychological 
truth which is generally characteristic of the Book 
of Genesis. 

In Gal 4-^-5^ the narrative of Ishmael and Isaac 
is expounded allegorically. Hagar and Sarah repie- 
sent the two covenants, the old and the new : 
Ishmael is the _ child after the flesh, bora in 
bondage ; Isaac is the child of promise, born in 
freedom : in the rivalries which arose between 
them, and ended in the triumph of the latter, 

* And so, in the mediaval Jewish writers, 
and nip both mean ‘ Arabic.’ 

t See T. P. Hughes, Diet, of Islam^ s.v. Ishmael’s tomb i# 
shown at Mecca. 

X In the OT ‘ Arab ’ is the name simply of a single com- 
paratively small tribe (above, vol. i. p. 135). 

§ The prmcipal Bedawi tribes are spread also over the N. and 
N.W. of the Arabian Peninsula (see the Encycl. Bnt.^ ii. 246-9); 
but it should be added, to preclude misunderstanding, that we 
cannot identify any of them specifically with the tribes con- 
nected in the OT with Ishmael : all that can be predicated is a 
general resen.blance in their character and mode of life to the 
description in On 1612 . 

l( Among the Bedawis of the Sinaitic Peninsula, for instance, 
at the age of 8 (Palmer, in the Ordnance Survey of the 
I'en. qfSinaiy p. 59) ; among those of Arabia at the age of 5-6, 
but sometimes ten years later (Burton, I c. iii. 81). Ibn Athii 
says that among the ancient Arabians the age was from 10 tc 
15 years (Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab. 319). 

11 Kuenen (TAT, May 1871, p. 296 f.) and others regard Hagai 
and Ishmael as riraply the eponymous ancestors of the tribes 
known as ‘ Haqarrkbs,’ and ‘sons of Ishmael ’ or ‘ Ishmaelites,’ 
the narratives of Hagar’sfiight and expulsion being suggested 
by the meaning of the names (cf. Arab, hawra, ta flee ; hejrah, 
fl%bt). Cf. p. 5^, notem. 
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St. Paul sees foreshadowed the conflict in tiie liistory 
of the nascent Church, the de.eat of the spirit 
which clung to carnal ordinances, and the triumph 
of the spirit of freedom, which liad the faith and 
the insight to see that such ordinances must pass 
away. The practical conclusion follo\AS: let the 
Galatian converts ‘ stand fast ’ in tlie freedom 
in whicli Christ had set them, and not ‘ be en- 
tangled again in a yoke ’ of Jewish ordinances. 

S. R. Driv^er. 

ISHMAEL. — 1. See preceding article. 2. One of 
the si\ sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through 
Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 8^^ 9H 3. The 
father or ancestor of tlie Zebadiah who was ruler 
of the house of Judah in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat, 2Ch 19^h 4. The son of Jehohanan, one 
of the ‘ cai)tains of hundreds,’ who assisted Jehoiada 
in restoring Jehoash to the thione of Judah, 2 Ch 
23‘. 5. A priest of the family of Pashliur, who 

w'as forced by Ezra to put a\vay his foreign wnfe, 
Ezr 10--. In 1 Es 9-^ Ismael. 

6. Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishaina, «a member of the royal house of David. 
See Jer 40-42, and the brief summary in 2 K 25-*^''^. 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Ishmael was a com- 
mander of one of the bodies of Jewish troops 
which maintained their independence in the country 
districts. Nebuchadnezzar had appointed Gedaliah 
(wdi. see), the son of Ahikam the protector of 
Jeremiah (Jer 26-^), as governor of the remnants of 
the Jewish state, with his residence at Mizpah ; 
and one of his first cares was to attempt to restore 
confidence among the scatiered inhabitants of the 
land, and to induce the remains of Zedekiali’s 
army to submit to the Babylonian conquerors. At 
first Gedaliah’s efforts met with a certain success. 
The captains of the Jewish forces, and Ishmael 
among the number, came to Mizpah, and made 
their submission to the new governor. Gedaliah, 
promising to use his influence with the Babylonians 
on their behalf, exhorted them to settle quietly in 
the cities they had occupied, and to gather in the 
harvest, which was then standing neglected in the 
fields (Jer 40“‘^-). But the restoration of peace and 
good order in the desolated country of Judah w'as 
not in accordance with the wishes of Baalis, the 
king of Ammon, wdio doubtless saw an opportunity 
of extending his territory at the expense of his 
neighbours on the west. He found a willing tool 
in Ishmael, whom he commissioned to assassinate 
Gedaliah. Ishmael may have been actuated by a 
fanatical hatred against a fellow-countryman who 
had consented to acknowledge the Clialdaean 
supremacy, or by jealousy of the preference given 
to Gedaliah over a member of the royal house. 
His designs, however, were not unknown ; and 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and the other officers 
who had formerly acted with Ishmael but now 
supported Gedaliah, warned the latter of his 
danger. Gedaliah, unfortunately, would not listen 
to their warnings ; and when J ohanan, seeing how 
disastrous the death of Gedaliah would be for all 
the Jews, offered to kill Ishmael privately, the 

f overnor refused to consent to the proposal, and 
eclared that the charges made against Ishmael 
were only calumnies 

In the seventh month, that is, about three 
months after the fall of Jerus. and two months 
after the destiuction of the city, Ishmael with ten 
confederates came to Gedaliah at Mizpah.* Here 
tliey were hospitably entertained ; but during the 
meal rose up against, their hosts, and murdered 
Gedaliah and all the Jewish and Clialdaean soldiers 
in his retinue. Ishmael must after this have 
gained possession of the town, for he succeeded in 
preventing any news of what had taken place from 

* In 411 the words ’Jl] should be omitted; so LXX. 


being published abroad. Two days later a party 
of eighty pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria passed by Mizpah, with offerings wliich 
the/ intended to present at the ruined temple in 
Jerusalem. On account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary they were attired as mourners, with 
beards shaven, and clothes rent, and gaslies on 
their face and hands. With feigned grief ^ Ishmael 
went out to meet them, and invited them to visit 
Gedaliah at hlizpah. Once inside the city, they 
were put to death by Ishmael and his men. Ten 
of them, however, were able to ransom their lives 
by promising to deliver up the stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey which they had hidden in 
the helds. The corpses of the seventy murdered 
men were thrown into a great pit "or cLsteni, 
which had been made by Asa at the time of liis 
war with Baasha (cf. 1 K 15^*^"--). The people of 
Mizpah, together with the royal princesses, who 
had been left by Nebuchadnezzar in cdiarge of 
Gedaliah, Ishmael now treated as his prisoner^, 
and attempted to carry them off* to the country of 
the Ammonites (Jer 41^*^“}. But tidings of the 
events at Mizxiah had reached Johanan ben- 
Kareah and his companions. They collected their 
troops and pursued after the fugitives, whom they 
overtook by the great jiool of Gibeon, the scene of 
the tight between tiie men of Joab and of Abner 
(2 S 2^-"^^'). The captives, among whom weie the 
prophet Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch (cf. JerJO^^ 
42^^* 43'^), gladly went over to the pursuing forces ; 
but Ishmael with eight of his men escaped to the 
Ammonites. The Jewish leaders, having faiJeci to 
capture Ishmael, were now afraid of suffering the 
vengeance of the king of Babylon for the murder 
of his vassal Gedaliah. Accordingly they did not 
venture to return to Mizpah, hut moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, whence they sub- 
sequently fled to Egypt, in spite of the advice and 
warnings of Jeremiah (Jer 41 ^^-43^^). A reference 
in Jer 52*^*^ to 745 persons who were carried captive 
to Babylon in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.6. four years after the fall of Jerus., is 
perhaps to be connected with fresh measures taken 
against the Jews in consequence of the outiage of 
Ishmael. The murder of Gedaliah was kept in 
memory by a fast instituted in the seventh month 
(Zee 7® 8^^), which is celebrated on the 3rd day of 
Tisri (Sept. -Oct.) H. A. White. 

ISHMAIAH (=!n;yD?: ‘ J" hears The 'ruler’ of 
the tribe of Zebulun, 1 Ch 27^®. 

ISHMERAI perh. for 'J" keeps’), — A 

Benjamite chief, 1 Cti 8^®. See Genealogy. 

ISHPAH (ns??:). — The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8^®. See Genealogy, VIII. 11. 

ISHPAN (1^2^:). — ^A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8^. 

ISHSECHEL, Ezr 8^8 RVm.— It is uncertain 
whether is to be regarded as a proper name 

(cf. LXX dyijp (rax<^y A, dv, (raxc^x ^)5 should be tr^ 

' a man of discretion,’ so Luc. {dv^p ermerSs) and RV ; 
AY ‘ a man of understanding,’ cf. 1 Es apdp%[s) 
iirtaT^fiovais), For the word '72d = diM7'6tiony intel- 
ligencey cf. 1 S 25^ 1 Ch 22^^ P'r 13^® 16=“, Fs 111“ 
etc. The context leads us to expect the proper 
name of the representative of the sons of Malili, 
and the order of tlie words is decidedly against 
’ the supposition that Sherebiah is meant, the con- 
junction having been inserted by mistake. With 
the name Ish-secliel we might compare Eshbaal, 
1 Ch 8®^, Ishhod, ib. 7“. But such forms are rare, 

* In 41® LXX reads heept’^ra x*} sxXaaor, * they wept ffs 
they went,’ which Oomill adopts ; but the change does not 
seem to be necessarw 
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and it is probable ttiat there is some corruption in ^ 
the text ; the proper name may have fallen out 
before the complimentary designation, or may 
have been wrongly corrected into the present form 
Ish-secliel. Cf. Ityssel and Eyle, ad loc, 

H. A. White. 

ISHYAH (mp?' ‘resembling (his father) 0* — 
Second son of Asher, Gn P, 1 Ch 7®^. 

ISHYI (nd’ ‘resembling (his father)’). — 1. Third 
son of Asher, Gn 46^'^, Nu 26^ P, 1 Ch 7®® : patron. 
Ishvites, Nu 25'^. 2. Second son of Saul by 

Abinoam, 1 S 14^®. The orig. name may have been 
= (Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 

ISLAND, ISLE vrjaos^ vrj(rlov) is the tr. of 

a Heb. word which has a much widei signiheance. 
Its root-meaning is supposed to he Jmhitnblc l%n(l, 
and in one passage (Is 42^®) it means undoubtedly 
dry land., as opposed to water : ‘ I will make the 
ri\Ws islands, and I will dry up the pools’ (RV). 
Accordingly, some translators (Cheyne uniformly in 
Psalms, and in Deiitero. -Isaiah frequently) render 
it lands or countries, with the maritime connota- 
tion entirely left out. In by far the greater 
number of passages, however, it signifies coastland 
— land either waslied or surrounded by the sea, 
whether belonging to continents or islands. The 
idea of distance is usually contained in the word, 
either implicitly (Ps 97b Is IP^ 42^-*) or expressly 
(Is 66^^, Jer 3P^), although in Is 20® this isle 
plainly means the coastland of Canaan. The isles 
that are in the sea (Ezk 26^®) are the coastlands, or 
iskmd-like countries on the seaboard^ which profited 
by the traffic of Tyre ; and in one instance, judg- 
ing by the ivory and ebony which they had to 
exchange, many isles (Ezk 27^®) may he East 
Africa or India. Usually, however, they are the 
islands and maritime countries to the West. The 
isles of the sea on which Ahasuerus laid tribute 
(Est 10^) are the Islands and Coastlaiids of the 
ACgean, in contrast to the inland countries of Asia, 
as apparently also are the isles (Dn IP®) of which 
‘the King of the North’ (IP®), Antiochns the 
Great, should ‘ take many.’ The isles of the sea are 
elsewhere the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on the western seaboard, with which the 
people of Palestine traded in later times, as when 
Simon Maccahasus (1 Mac 14® RY) ‘ took Joppa for 
a haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea.'' The isles of Elishah — one of the sons of 
Javan (Gn 10^) — ^which furnish blue and purple to 
the peojde of Tyre (Ezk 27^), may point to Elis 
and the Peloponnesus generally which produced 
those dyes. The isles oj the Gentiles (Gn 10®, Zeph 
111© distant coastlands of the Western 
Mediterranean. The isles are sometimes used in 
Ps, in Is, and in Jer to designate the West, some- 
times the distant West, in contrast to the East. 
Tarshish and the isles (Ps 72i°), and Sheba and Seba, 
represent respectively the western and eastern 
boundaries of Messiah’s kingdom. The isles and 
the inhabitants thereof (Is 43}% and the isles ofKittim 
( J er 21®) are joined with Kedar to signify all lands 
from M^est to east. There are references to in- 
dividual islands both in OT and in NT. The isles 
ofKittim (Jer 2^®, Ezk 27®) are the coasts of Cyprus, 
but the name was used later for any Western mari- 
time people, as far even as Italy (Dn 11®®, 1 Mac D 
8®) ; the isle of Caphtor (Jer 47^ margin ; comp. Am 9^ 
Dt 2^, Gn IQi^) is held to he Crete, although some 
authorities identify it with the coastland of the 
Delta ; ‘ the men of Dedan ’ (Ezk 27^®) are in the 
LXX (B ToStwy, A 'kpouBLiav) called Rhodians (initial 
R being read instead of D). where the reference 
V ould he bo the islanders of Rhodes, who were 
famous mariners; Tyre appears as an island 
(Is 23®), although the inhabitants of the isle may be 


the dwellers on the neighbouring seacoast ol 
Phoenicia. Cyprus (Ac 4®’ 13b, Crete (Ac 27, Tit 
1), Cauda (Ac 27i®, AV Clauda), Melita (Ac 28i), 
IPatmos (Rev 1®), are islands mentioned in the NT. 
One reference, the idand of the innocent (Job 
Avhich for long puzzled translators and comment- 
ators, has disappeared in RV, where the rendering 
is him that is not innocent, the mistranslation having 
arisen from confusing b', the particle not (found in 
Ichahod, Jezebel), with b, an island. The wild 
beasts of the island (Is 13-’® 24^^, Jer P®) have also 
disappeared and been replaced by wolves, AV 
having mistaken the derivation of the word. 

See, further, G. A. Smith’s IIGHL, pp. 135, 136, 
and the same author’s Isaiah, vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 

T. Nicol. 

ISMACHIAH ‘ 3" supports’). — A Levite in 

the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 3P®. 

ISMAEL Clcr/MdrjXos), 1 Es 9®®. — In Ezr 10®^ 
ISHMAEL. 

ISMAERUS (A Tcr^avjjoos, B Mdripo^, AV Omaerus), 
— 1 Es 93^= AMRAM {Uapei), Ezr 

ISRAEL, HISTORY OF.— 

i. The Name of the People. 

ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 

iii. The Land of Israel. 

iv. The Sources of the History. 

V. The History. 

1. The Origins. 

2. Israel under the Egj'ptians. 

5. The Exodus and the Wildernesa. 

4. The Conquest of Canaan. 

6. The Transformation of Israel. 

6. The Undivided Kingdom. 

7. The Hundred Years’ War with Aram. 

8. The Tyranny of Asshiir- 

9. The Fall and Exile of Judah. 

10 The Exile and the Return. 

11 The Greek Period 

The object of this article is to give an outline of the polincai 
historj' of Israel, leaving the religious history (as far as possible) 
to be dealt with in the article on the Theology of the OT, tc 
appear in a later volume of this Dictionary, A further object 
has been to call attention to the most important reconstruc- 
tions of parts of the history, which have been offered by recent 
critics. 

i. The Name. — (a) The people themselves called 
themselves in OT times Yisrael * (so also they 
are called hy Mesha, Aloabite Stone, lines 5, 7), 
or un Bene Yisrael. The latter form de- 

scribes the people as the descendants of an ancestor 
Israel (Jacob), Gn 43® ( J) etc. See Jacob. In 

an inscription of Shalmaneser ll. (c. 854 B.C.) the 
name Sidlai occurs coupled with the mention of 
Ahab. For the form Y-si-ri'l read on the stele of 
Merenptab, see below, p. 509^. 

{b) Foreigners, and Israelites speaking of them- 
selves to foreigners, used the term ^Ihhri, Gn 
391^*17 (J), Ex U® 2® (E), IS 4®-^ 13^« 1411. The 
name is found in Tacitus [Eist. v. 2, ‘ Hebrteasque 
terras’; cf. Gn 40^®^ ‘the land of the Hebrews’) 
and in Jos. in referring to the language {Ant. i. 
i. 1, 2, Bekker) and to the people {Ant. vi. v. 3, 
VII. iv. 1, Bekker). No satisfactory explanation 
of 'Ihhri can be given. It may be connected with 
the Eber of Gn 10®^* ®® ; it will then he the desig- 
nation of several other peoples besides Isra^. 
Again, it may be the adjective corresponding to 
the substantive "qy Ehher ‘other side,’ ‘ beyond’ ; 
Is 7®® ‘beyond the river,’ 9^ [8®^ Heb.] ‘beyond 
Jordan,’ Jer 25®® ‘ beyond the sea.’ It would seem 
from these examples that Ehkri (Hebrew) desig- 
nated the Israelites as not autochthonous, hut as 
intruders in Canaan from some land ‘ beyond ’ ; 
cf. Gn 14^® where Abram the Hebrew (the new 

* The name Jsrtzel appears to mean * God persists or perse- 
veres’ (see Jacob, p. 530®) rattier than *God strives’ in the 
sense of contends (*es«treitet Gott,’ Ne>tle, Migennament 60) 
or ‘ El’s warnor '' (Ges., Ewald, K.iutz?ch). 
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comer, rc^ irepirr), LXX) is distinguished from 
Maiiire the Amorite (the old inhabitant). See 
Hebrew. 

(c) ’loi/oaios or ‘Judpeus’ (‘Jew’) was the term 
used by classical writers, and in part by Jos. 
{e.g. Ant. vii. iv. 1, ‘ David 6 rujv lovdciLtau jSa'rt- 
\eijs') in referring even to ancient times. This 
use is due, of course, to the great part played by 
the tribe of Judah and the city of Jerusalem in 
the post-exilic history of the people. See Jew. 

ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 

— The character of the ancient Israelites as a 
nation may be gathered partly from their history, 
partly from a study of the facts of their history 
in the light of the characteristics of the modern 
Bedawin. The Israelites entered Canaan as 
nomads, and displayed, at least in the earlier 
period, most of the virtues and vices of tent- 
dwellers. They seem to have been content with 
the simple conditions of life under which the 
Bedawin Jive ; and to have been but little attracted 
by the civilization (as distinguished from the flesh- 
pots) of Egypt, or by the culture (as distinguished 
from the idolatry) of Canaan. Their ideal was 
that of the sheplierd (Gn 46®-’®^ J), w'hich does 
not in practice exclude such simple agriculture 
as the care of a few date palms (as among the 
modern Arabs), or the raising of a few scattered 
crops of cereals (as among the Zulus before 187S). 
The Israelites, as revealed in their earliest litera- 
ture, appear as brave, adventurous, crafty, treach- 
erous, and vengeful in war and enmity (the careers 
of Gideon, David, and Joab illustrate these char- 
acteristics) ; pure in point of sexual morality 
within the limits of the polygamy allowed to 
all Eastern peoples (cf. Gn 39^, 2 S ; cf. also 
the laws Ex 2U^^, and note especially the wude 
scope of the language used, 2H‘^^); strong in 
loyalty to the clan and correspondingly weak in 
national cohesion (see Judges and 1 and 2 Samuel, 
passim). The mercantile aptitude shown by Israel 
so much in modern times is alluded to even by 
Hosea ® ) and Amos (8-^* ®), with further 

allusion to cheating and fraud. Possibly Israel 
first learned successful trading from the Canaan- 
ites (cf. Hos 12'^ RVm), but it is more probable 
tliat they had already practised it in their nomad 
period, for the nomads too were merchants, Gn 
37^''" * Ishmaelites ^ J, and ‘ Midianites ’ E, Ezk 
27 ^^ 

In matters of thought the Israelites were not 
speculative, nor systematic. They realized, in a 
way the Greeks never realized, that some things 
were too high for tliem. God’s government of 
the world (assumed as existing by all hut perhaps 
the latest thinkers) offered the chief problems of 
their philosophy, ‘Why do the wicked prosper?’ 
was perhaps the chief question of the Hebrew 
‘philosophers.’ Hebrew thought was occupied 
with the practical problems of religion. 

And here it must be said that the Israelite 
(unlike the nomad) was profoundly religious. The 
modern Bedawy, as described, e.g., by Doughty 
(Arabia Desert a, passim), has little sense of the 
moral claims of religion^ though the name of 
Allah is constantly on his lips. The Hebrew’^s, 
on the contrary, endured (sometimes well, some- 
times, indeed, ul) the yoke of a faith which made 
strict demands upon them tor a morality higher 
than that of their neighbours (cf. Nowack, Heh. 
Archaologie, i. 101, 103). 

iii. The Land of Israel. — Although Israel was 
to be ‘ a peculiar treasure,’ segullah, Ex 19^ E, 
‘a special people’ (nbp *am s^ulldh, RV ‘a 
peculiar people’) Dt 7®, the nation as a whole could 
not be isolated from other nations. Its home, 
Palestine, held an important place among the 
lands of the ancient Eastern world. The route 


connecting Northern Syria and (through Northern 
Syrha) the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigiis 
w'ith Egypt ran along the coast of Palestine ; and 
though this road passed for the most pait through 
Philistine territory, its traffic must have had a 
great material and moral influence on Israel, 
whose borders lay so near it. East of Jordan ran 
the great road wliich connected Damascus with 
the head of the gulf of Akabali, and with the West 
Coast of Arabia. This road, again (if it corre- 
sponded at all with the modem Derb el-Ilnj], i.e, 
the Pilgrim Road to Mecca), lay for the most part 
outside Israelite territory, but its nearness to 
Gilead for some 60 miles of its length must have 
exercised an important influence on the two and a 
half tribes east of Jordan, Tow^ards tlie North 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now crossed by a 
railway, was traversed by a road wiiich connected 
Damascus with the cities of the coast, ultimately 
with Tyre itself and with the Western lands 
beyond the Mediterranean. 

With a land thus placed, Israel could not remain 
untouched by the movements of the great powers 
of Western Asia. If the Aramaeans of Damascus 
wished to develop their trade on the Tyrian 
coast, or to find a new outlet for merchandise on 
the Red Sea, they were bound to make treaties — 
or w^ar — with Israel. If the Empire of the 
Euplirates Yalley (Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
in succession) wished to crowm its conquests with 
the possession of the Nile, the passage of its 
armies must mean for Israel terror and spoiling, 
even if a formal submission and a seasonable pay- 
ment of tribute should avert for a time w'or&e 
mischief. Lastly, w'hen Egypt desired to keep 
ww oft* her own frontiers, it was Palestine wiiich 
had to supply a confederacy of ‘buffer states’ to 
bear the reproach of Pharaoh’s faithlessness and 
the main burden of his defeat. 

On the other hand, tw'o facts must be borne in 
mind w’hich qualify the foregoing account of 
Israel’s position among the nations. (1) Israel w*as 
cut off from the sea. It w^as Phoenicia wiiich 
represented Palestine to the West. The name of 
Baal, not that of Jehovah, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in early times. The civilization and re- 
ligious thought wiiich influenced the coast-lands 
of the West came from the Zidonians (cf. G. A. 
Smith, EGHL pp. 26-28). (2) Though Israel as 
a whole was brought into close contact with the 
powders of Western Asia, yet the wsition of the 
Southern kingdom was comparativmy isolated. It 
wms the Northern kingdom which sustained the 
perpetual conflict with the Aramaeans, wffiich main- 
tained a close intercourse with Tyre, which finally 
felt first the weight of the arm of Assyria, and fell 
first before its armies. Judah was comparatively 
sheltered from the W’oiid until Samaria fell before 
Sargon (B.C. 722). 

Indeed, ^he territory which fell at the disruption 
to the Southern kingdom was fitted not only by its 
geographical position, but also by its physical 
features, to he a nursery of free men. The Land 
east of Jordan, the Plmn of Esdraelon, and the 
Maritime Plain, were open to the march of conquer- 
ing armies, but the Hills of Benjamin and the Hill 
Country of Judah together formed a Montenegro 
which a resolute peasantry might defend against 
the forces of an empire. The ruggedness of the 
approaches to this district can hardly be exagger- 
ated ; the sight of its ravines recalls at once the 
exploits of Jonathan (1 S 1#), David (23^'*), and 
Judas JMaccabseus (1 Mac 3^ 4*-®'®^), and lends pro- 
bability to the accounts of the victories of Asa 
(2 Ch 14®^*) and of Jehosliaphat (20‘^‘®*). One 
circumstance only made against the isolation of 
Judah, viz. the mixed origin of the tribe of Judah 
itself, which seems to have contained a large 
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Edomite element, tlie Calebites. (See Caleb, 
vol. i. |). 340). 

Tlie^ bearing of the physical configuration of 
Palestine as a whole on the history of Israel has 
been pointed out with gi'eat toice by G. A. Smith 
{HGHL, ch. iL). ‘Palestine,’ he writes, ‘is almost 
as much divided into petty provinces as Greece, 
and far moie than those of Greece are her divisions 
intensified by those of soil and climate.’ She has 
been, and always will be, a land where fragments 
of many races live side by side. Israel at the 
conquest found ‘seven nations’ (Dt 7^ [‘four,’ 
Jg 3^]) occupying Canaan, and was content (after 
some slaughter) to settle down among them (Jg 
3*^ ^). These nations represented racial and not 
merely political divisions ; see the illustrations in 
Sayce, Races nf the 0'1\ or in Archaologie, 

i. pp. 122, 126, 365. The influence of foreigners in 
Israel is apparent at several periods ; above all, the 
incorporation of a mass of the old inhabitants into 
Israel during the time of the Judges (see JUDGES, 
Period of the) liad far-reaching results. The 
nation always had the foreigner in its midst. We 
hear of a ‘mixed multitude’ (nq my 'erebhrabh, — 
read perhaps mmy 'CLrahhrdbh, ‘a mixed people’ 
Avitliout reference to numbers, — Ex 12^^ E; 
^dsapksitph, Nu IP J or E) in the wilderness with 
Israel, of foieign wives (Jg 3®, 1 K IP, Ezr 9^- 
Ru P), guaids (2 S 15^^, 2 Iv IP RV ; see Guard), 
officers and mighty men (1 S 2P, 2 S 23'^®^^-, Is 22^®^*), 
task-workers (1 K 9-®^*}, artificers (1 K Recha- 
bites (Jer 35-'^*), and Gibeonites (2S2P®’*, cf. Jos 9®^-). 
The presence of the stranger {g^r) was recognized 
by law (Ex 20^® 23'’), and bis conversion to Israel’s 
faith was cunteiiiplated (1 K Is 56®®“*). In fact, 
in land like Canaan, broken up into small 
districts, each of which was the home of a tribe, 
Israel could not be kept from intermixture with 
foreigners.^ See, further, Foreigner, Ger. 

In judging of the climate and fertility of the 
land, the true meaning of the phrase ‘ a land flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Nu 13^ JE) must be re- 
membered. It is the nomad’s praise of a pastoral 
country, and if we add to this description the 
additional advantages mentioned in Dt 6^^ (‘vine- 
yards and olive trees ’), we shall arrive at a just 
appreciation of the nature of that part of Palestine 
wiiieli was permanently held by Israel. It was not 
(wnfch one important exception) agricultural terri- 
tory. Its rocky slopes were suited for vines and 
olives, its hills and uplands for pasture, but only 
the plain of Esdiaelon deserves the description of 
‘ a land of wheat and harley’ (Dt 8®). The Mari- 
time Plain testifies even now, under the hands of 
the German colonists, to its former fertility, but 
the plain was in the hands of the Philistines. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites never had 
a stock of corn, and famine is a frequent feature 
in their history (2 S 2P, 1 K 17^^*, 2 K 4^® 8^ Hag 
I®*"', Nell 5^). We must remember, therefore, 
another description of Palestine as ‘a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof,’ Nu 13-^^ P (so 
XOr®p, 62, in spite of a misprint). The phrase 
(cf. Ezk 7^®) describes a land subject not only to 
famine, but also to pestilence. The latter also 
played a part in the history of Israel (1 S 5® 6^^, 
2 S 2 K 193 ® 207). The epigram quoted by 
Abu’l-Fida on Syria as a whole applies to Palestine, 
at least in part — 

‘Its atmo'^here is — pestilence, 

Its dwellings are — straitne^, 

Its soil is — stone. 

Its epidemics are — everlastingne®;* 

iv. Sources op the History. ~(a) For the 
earliest period : — the narratives of J and E in the 
Hexateuch. (Unsupported statements in P are 
generally doubtful). 

(6) Fcr the period of the Judges: — Jg 2®-18^, 
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apart from the editorial framework in which it ii 

{(i) The undivided kingdom : — 1 S 9-2 S 20-®. A 
large part of 2 S consists of a court history of 
David ot great historii,al value. 2 JS 2P-24-® is in 
appendix of less value. 1 K U-IU’^ (apart frmi 
additions by the Deuterononiic editor). 

(rt) The divided kingdom, (a) 1 K 13-2 K 17 (mainly 
concerned with the Northern kingdom) ; the 
pal all el passages of Cliro nicies add little to our 
information, but much illustrative matter can be 
obtained from Amos and Hosea. (,8) 2 Ch 11-23 
(mainly concerned with the Southern kingdom, 
and mostly treated as a romance by modern critics). 
(7) 2 K 18-25 (the fall of Judah) ; this part of the 
history receives much illustration from Isaiah (first 
half), Micali, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Monuments 
(Moabite, Egyptian, and especially Assyrian and 
Babylonian) give some additional light, but the 
statements of clas.sical writers, e.g. Herodotus, 
are confused for the most part and untrust- 
worthy. 

(s) The Persian Period. Eznaand Nehemiah are 
valuable in that they contain the memoirs of those 
two great men, but the books as a whole are ill 
compiled and incomplete, and it is diflicnlt to ex- 
tract a coherent story from them. Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) furnish valuable information. 

(/) The Greek Period. Josephus (A?? if. xi %nii.-- 
XIII. vii.) gives some information, but his romantic 
stories are douhtfuL For the age of the Maccar 
bees "we have a generally trustworthy guide in 

1 Mac, and some hints may be gathered from 

2 Mac. The Book of Daniel (written c. 167 B.2, ?) 
is generally appealed to in illustration of this age. 

V. The History. 

1. The Or'igins of Israel. — The relationships of 
the Israelite people according to the earliest source 
preserved in Genesis are showm in the following 
table : — 

Terah. 

! 


Haran. 

Abraham. 


Nabor. 

lit. 

1 

Isaac. 

1 

i 

Ishmael. 

1 

Kemuel 

I 

Moab Ammox 

1 1 
Edom: Israel 

1 1 

SiNAiTic Nomads Aram 

(GiiRFSO^Sjy (Gn2530J). 

(Gn 2518 J). 

(Gn222iJ) 


That Moah, Ammon, Edom, and Israel formed 
together a group of tribes of kindred origin, ia 
generally acknowledged and need not be doubted. 
It has, however, been questioned whether Israel 
was really related to Aram (the Aranneans or 
‘Syrians’), and Wellbausen has suggested that 
Israel’s claim to such relationship was founded not 
on fact, but on an ambitious desire to be reckoned 
to belong to ‘the mighty Arammans’ {IJG^ 
p. 8). Yet against this we may set the fact 
asserted by Kittel [Geschichte, i. 155), that it ia 
an unchanging trait of Israelite tradition that the 
origins of the Hebrew people lay beyond the Eu- 
phrates, i.e. in Aram-nahaiaim, ‘ Aram of the two 
rivers,’ the country between the Euphrates and the 
Hahor. To the passages in Genesis we may add 
two interesting references eutside it. In Dt 26® (D) 
the Israelite is told to call his ancestor ‘ a wander- 
ing (or ‘ lost’) Aramrean ’ (cf, RVm), and in Hos 12^^ 
(12^® Heh.) — an interpolation acc. to Nowack [in 
loco)^ but even so, probably independent of the 
resent form of Genesis — we have mention of 
aeoVs flight into ‘the field of Aram’ (RY), an 
event which surely implies some previous connexion 
with the people of Aram. 

On the other hand, the nearness of kinship 
between Israel and the population of the Sinai 
peninsula is pronounced by Wellhausen S iry 
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probable,’ and he points out that ' the real home 
of the Patriarchs lay between Edom and Egypt,* 
where the South of Palestine merges itself in the 
Desert’ {Geschichte, p. 9). On the whole, however, 
it seems best to accept both relationships of Israel, 
for the two are equally well attested in the earliest 
records. Israel was no more homogeneous than 
any other tiibe which migrates and conquers. 
Abraham’s grand-nephew Laban was of J^aran 
(Gn 27^ 29'^, both J), and Isaac’s wife came from 
Aram-naharaim (so RVm Gn J), wdienee Abra- 
ham himself also derived his origin (v.'^J). (See 
art. Abraham, voL i. p. 15^). On the other hand, the 
genealogical table given above shows a relationship 
between Israel and the nomads of Sinai, and the 
Calebite origin of a large part of the tribe of Judah 
has already been alluded to. The general presenta- 
tion in the earliest sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, viz. that Israel was a tribe from the 
north drawn southward, falling under the spell of 
Egyptian influence, and leaving behind it in the 
Sinaitic peninsula nomads akin to it in blood, has 
the strongest claims to be received as true. The 
historical character of the lives of the patriarchs 
themselves is discussed elsewhere ; see especially 
Abraham, vol. i. p. lo, and Jacob, below, p. 53311*. 

2 . Israel under the Egyptians. — It has been 
denied that Israel was ever ‘ in Egypt ’ ; it is 
therefore necessary to ascertain exactly what is 
asserted in the biblical accounts. The people dwelt 
in Goshen apart from the Egyptians (Gn 46-‘*-47'^ 
J), as indeed the narrative ot the plagues presup- 
poses (cf. Ex 8 --^ both J). Such passages as Ex 
3 -^ (Loth E) do not essentially disagree with 
this representation : Goshen (^Pithom andRameses, 
Ex J, were in Goshen, and if the first of these 
cities has been correctly identified by Naville with 
ancient remains near the Sweet Water Canal) 
boidered on Egypt proper, so that the Israelites 
would have Egyptian ‘ neighbours ’ noith and -west 
of them. Now the fact that we find no certain 
mention of the Hebrews (Israelites) on the Egyptian 
monuments (at present known) belonging (presum- 
ably) to the period of the Oppression and of the 
Exodus, does not discredit this story of Israel’s 
sojourn and servitude in Goshen. Israel was not 
the only people which was impressed to work on 
Pharaoh’s buildings ; the story of Israel might very 
well be lost to the Egyptians amid a dozen similar 
memories. As a matter of fact, however, one name 
does meet us in the Egyptian records which recalls 
the name of the Chosen People. Certain foreigners 
called frw {’i'Aperu) w-ere employed on task-work 
under Ramses ii,, and as late as the time of 
Ramses IV. This name has been compared with 
*Ihhri (‘Hebrew’). The fact that the E.xodus is 
always supposed to have taken place before the 
reign of the latter monarch is of small account. 
The name may have been passed on from the sons I 
of Israel to their successors in the task-work. (See, | 
however, art. Egypt, vol. i. p. 665). If the Habiri, 
so often mentioned on the Tel el-Araarna tablets 
as the foes of Egypt in Syria, be the Hebrews, then 
the Exodus must nave taken place as early as the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the same 
conclusion must be drawn if the Y-si-r-I of the 
recently discovered stele of Merenptah (Meneptah) 
be Israel, for Y-si-r-l appears as a Syrian people 
upon whom the chastisement of Pharaoh has fallen 
(cf. G. Steindorfl:*, ZATW xvi. 330 fl'.). Of the true 
date of the Exodus we still know nothing for cer- 
tain (see Chronology of Old Test., vol. i. pp. 398, 
399 ; and articles by Sayce, Hommel, etc., ui Expos. 
TimeSf vols. viii. and ix.). 

3. The Exodus and the Wilderness. — The Exodus 
was the natural revolt of a pastoral people against 
compulsory brick-making and building, against a 
* Cf. Gn 131« J (AbrabainX 2623 J (Isaac), 37W J (Jacob). 


system which involved a reckless expenditure of 
the lives of the workmen ; cf. Erman, Anc. Egypt, 
p. 475 ff. In the earlier sources (JE) the Israelite 
leader is IMoses, in the later (P) his leadership is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that Aaron is con- 
stantly co-ordinated witli him. The plagues, 
eight in number in JE (the lice d’is kinnim or op 
kinnCim^ Ex 8 ^*" [ 8 ^- Heb.], and the boils sJwhm, 

9‘\ being due to P), are the means of forcing 
Pharaoh’s consent. It is noteworthy that Foreign 
AVar is not reckoned among the plagues. The 
theory, therefore, that the Libyan invasion in the 
reign of Merenptah facilitated the Exodus, receives 
no support from the biblical accounts. 

With the passage of the ‘ Red Sea ’ (see ExODUS 
AND Journey to Canaan, vol. i. p. 802) we arrive 
at contemporary history. In Ex ( Moses' Song) 

‘ we seem,’ acc. to Dillm. and Driver (LOT ^30), ‘ to 
hear Moses himself speaking ’ ; and the latter, while 
pointing out certain redactionai additions, writes, 

‘ Probably the greater part of the song is Mosaic.’ 
The Passage of the Sea must retain its place 
among tiie best attested facts of history ; no 
argument drawn from the silence of later docu- 
ments can weigh against this contempo'^<»ry 
attestation. Moreover, as Kittel well [loints ouc 
{Geschichte^ i. 206), this event lends suppoit on the 
one side to the story of a sojourn in Egypt, on the 
other to the stoiy of Wilderness wandeiiiig. 

Early accounts (Nu JE, cf. Am 5-^J reckon 
the period of the Wandering at forty years. Of 
the events whic-h marked it very little is known. 
One thing, however, is clear. Israel was not 
ready at the Exodus for the immediate conquest 
of Canaan (Ex 13'" E, Nn 14'^* JE, Dt 1-^. 

The Mosaic Religion. — During these forty years 
some organization based on religion, and mainly 
of a religious character, was given to Israel (Ex 
IS^of. i93_24i4 E and J). A ‘ covenant ’ was made 
between J" and the people, and the foundation 
stone of Israel’s nationality was thereby laid (Ex 
3410 --^ E or J). Israel professed Islam (resignation 
to God) and prepared tor a Jihad (a war of con- 
quest undertaken in the name of God). Moses 
was a pre - Christian Mohammed with a more 
fruitful revelation in his hand. 

So far all is clear, what, howev’er, w’ere the 
exact contents of the revelation given by Moses ? 
The two passages of Exodus referred to above 
(19'^-24^^ and contain verj' ancient (probably 

Mosaic) material, but the relation between the 
two passages is uncertain (cf. Driver, LOT^ pp. 

39, 40), and the limits of what is ancient are 
subject to much dispute. Critics are not even I 
agreed as to the identity of the Ten ‘ Command- 
ments ’ dchharlm, ‘ words ’) which seem to 

be the foundation of the written Law, and Well- 
hausen has discovered in Ex 34 ‘Ten Words’ of 
mainly ceremonial contents to dispute the title of 
‘ The Ten Words ’ with Ex 2if‘*^^. 

Two ‘Words,’ however, are found in both the 
rival Decalogues : ( 1 ) Jehovah alone is Israel’s 
God ; ( 2 ) molten images may not be made. It 
seems most reasonable to say that the principles 
of the Mosaic religion were Monotheism (a per- 
sonal relation of one God to Isiael), and a 
Repudiation of image - worship as likely to en- 
tangle the people in polytheism like that of Egypt. 
(See, further, Kittel, Geschichte^ i. 246 fl*. ). 

4, The Conquest of Canaan. — That Israel ob- 
tained a firm looting east of Jordan before enter- 
ing Western Palestine is generally acknowledged. 
The war against Sihon, however (Nu 21 -^'^ JE, 
according to some E, cf. Dt 2-^*)» been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient song (Nu 21 '-^'^) has been 
referred to a war of Isixiel against Moab in the 
9 th cent. It is more natural, however, to find ii 
i the song early testimony to a victorious war ol 
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the Amorite a<^ain&t the Moabite, followed by a 
war of letnlnition waged by Israel, Moab’s kins- 
man, against the victor. Such a war as the latter 
could have taken place only in very early times 
such as those of Moses. (See" G. A. Smith, MGHL, 
Appendix HI.). The war against Og, the king of 
Bashan (Nu 21^^, Dt 3^''*), is not equally well 
attested. See also Jair, Havvoth-Jair. 

Of the conquest of Western Palestine we possess 
two eaily accounts. The first of these is con- 
tained ill Jos 2^-1 P; it is the narrative of JE 
(J and E cannot be accurately separated) broken 
and expanded by additions from a Deuteroriomic 
Redactor (D-j and Irom P. This nairative of JE 
contains all the well-known features, such as the 
reception of the spies by Rahab, the drying up of 
the waters of Joidan, the capture of Jericho, the 
trespass of Aclian, the tvAo attacks on Ai, the 
treaty with the Giheonites, and the battles of 
Betli-lioron and of the waters of Merom. Joshua 
appears as the successor of Moses and as the 
leader of the whole people. The conquest is re- 
presented as the work of united Israel, and its 
course, save for the repulse at Ai, is unifornilj^ 
successful. On the other hand, generalizing 
passages, e.g. 10-^"^ (‘all these kings and their 
land did Joshua take at one time,’ v.'^^) and 
1110 - 2 J (cgQ Joshua took the whole land. . . , And 
the land rested from a\ ar,’ v.-'^) are assigned to D-. 

The second early account of the conquest of 
'Western Palestine is found in scattered notices in 
the later chaiiters of Joshua and in ch. 1 of Judges. 
These notices show a similarity of style, and it is 
possible to make a tentative reconsti notion of the 
narrative from which they have been taken (see 
Driver, LOT^ Pli. 162, 1(33). This reconstructed 
document gives us three glimpses of the conquest, 
according to which the tribes light in groups, and 
not as a united Israel under one leader (Joshua). 
(1) We first see Judah and Simeon together with 
nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, such as the 
Ivenites (Jg P®), Calebites (Jos 15^®), and Keniz- 
zites (Jos 15^'^), conquering the hill-country of 
Judah, the ‘ south ’ of Arad ( Jg P® MT, ‘ Descent of 
Arad’ LXX; cf. G. A. Smith, EGELji^g, 211, 278), 
Hebron, and Debir ( Kiriath-sepher). (2) We next 
see the house of Joseph ebtablishing itself on the 
central ridge at Bethel (Jg 1--), but failing to clrive 
out tlie inhabitants of Gezer (v -^), and complaining 
to Joshua that progi'ess northward was stayed by 
the chariots of iron which the Canaanites had in 
the Valley of Jezreel (Jos 17^'^^-). Joshua advises 
them to make room for themselves by clearing the 
jungle on the cential ridge. (3) The third glimpse 
which tlie reconstructed document gives is of the 
limitations set to the conquests of the three 
northern tribes, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali, 
and of the tribe of Dan, by the still* resistance of 
the Canaanite and Amorite (Jg Dan seeks 

by conquest a neAV home in the north at Lesheni= 
Laish (Jos 19'^'^ ; cf. Jg IS-^^). 

Jn comparing these two accounts we must re- 
member that the second is put together from 
fragments, and is quite incomplete. It is defec- 
tive as re' ards Joseph and all the northern tri'^s, 
nor does it make clear to us the position of Joshua 
(Jos 17^-^^') ; does it treat him (as some think) as 
simply the leader of the House of Joseph? There 
is little in it, however, which clearly contradicts 
the account of JE in Jos 2^— IP, and by piecing 
together tlie two accounts we can construct a 
narrative of the conquest of Western Palestine 
'diich has strong claims to be accepted. 

Israel, bereaved of Moses (as Islam of Mo- 
hammed) at the beginning of a career of conquest, 
accepted Joshua as Moses’ Khalifa (successor), and 
persevered on the j»ath of conquest (JE). The 
Jordan was crossed (JE). Jeridio, ‘the city of 


palm trees,’ Avas won (JE and F *). Gibeon in a 
panic made terms Avitli Isiael (JE). Israel, united 
under Joshua, Avon a great victory over a southern 
confederacy at Beth-horon (JE). Elated by these 
repeated successes, Judali (perhaps a small tribe at 
this time) broke loose from the main body, and 
turned south Avard to join the Calebites in a division 
of the southern end of the central ridge (cf. E). 
Joshua, at the head of the strong tribe of Joseph, 
and folloAved by the i ribes w'hicli alter wards settled 
in the north, burst in the full tide of victory across 
the plain of Esdraelon and defeated a northern 
confederacy at the Waters of Merom (JE). The 
Canaanites, hoAvever, after bending before the 
storm, recovered courage, and by their chariots 
and fortified cities retained control of the plain of 
Esdraelon and compelled the Israelites to keep to 
the hills (EL* cf. Jg 4. 5). (On the historical 
probabilities considered in the light of geogiaphy, 
bQG EGEL, Appendix 11. ). 

5. The, Trayisforniation of Israel . — This took 
place under the Judges (see Judges, Period of 
THE). It is clear from the earliest records of the 
conquest that the Canaanites Avere not exter- 
minated, as the later record ( D*-^) seems sometimes 
to assert (Jos 10 ^ IP**). The conquerors settled 
doAvn in the midst of the half-conquered majority, 
and the question arose Avhich stock, Avhich ciAuliza- 
tion, Avhich religion, Canaanite or Israelite, would 
snrvh'e? The result Avas a compromise: a mixed 
stock arose, over Avhich it Avas possible to set up 
one kingdom, the kingdom of ISaul and David. 
The Canaanite- Israelite AA*as not a nomad, but an 
agriculturalist, a city-dweller, a merchant, witli a 
Avide outlook on the world, such as became the 
member of an empire Avhicli touched the liighAA'ay 
of the Avorld of Western Asia, the Euphrates. In 
religion also the Canaanite-Israelite Avas a neAV 
production. He held his monotheism someAvhat 
loosely, and Avas ready to worship at Canaanite 
shrines. Lastly, the neAv nation AAas much more 
numerous than the old invading tribes. David’s 
armies, composed of these Canaanite-Israelites, 
AA^ere not inconsiderable ; they enabled ^ him to 
found an empire. The fusion of races Avhicli made 
a nation capable of Avinning victoi ies like those of 
David took place in the period of the Judges. 

6. The Undioided Kingdom , — We have an express 
statement (Gn 36^^, apparently from an early docu- 
ment) that Edom Avas governed by kings before 
any king reigned over Israel. It is probable that 
the same is true of Ammon (cf. IS IP"^ ; Jg IP-"^, 
hoAvcA'er, seems to be late) and of Amalek (1 S 
lo*^^*, though the passage is not early). The first 
movement towards the establishment of a kingdom 
over Israel came from the half-Ganaanite Abime- 
lech (Jg 9*®*), and aftected only the central tribes. 
In fact it Avas only hard experience Avhieh made 
the Israelites (still children of the desert in nature) 
Avilling to submit to the restraint of an organized 
kingdom. No doubt the Canaanite leaven in the 
population hastened this submission. 

Of the occasion of the establishment of the 
kingdom Ave have tAvo accounts in 1 Samuel 
(Driver, LOT^ p. 175 tf.). According to the earlier 
account (I S IP"^^* ^®), J" chooses a king 

(Saul) Avho is to save His people from the Philis- 
tines, and commands Samuel to anoint him (0*®^*). 
The language used reminds us of Ex 3'^ (God 
charges Moses to lead Israel out of Egy^it). 
Samuel promises Saul ‘all that is desirable’ in 
Israel (9-® RV), and encourages him to act as king, 
as occasion offers, in the assurance of divine sup- 
port (10^). The occasion for action conies in the 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite, and on Saul’s 
success tlie people make him king Avith rejoicings. 

According to the later account (1 S 8. 10*’’-’ 12) 
* P = Pragmientarj reconstructed accounts. 
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cue Israelites, disgusted with the corrupt admini- 
stration of justice by Samuel’s sons, ask Samuel to 
make them ‘a king to judge [them] like all the 
nations’ (8®). Samuel (as divinely instructed) 
treats this demand as a rejection of J" as king, 
and, while granting tlie request, tells the people 
that they will have reason to repent of it, for their 
king will take from them all that is desirable in 
his eyes Samuel describes Saul to the 

people after his election {12^'^) as Hhe king whom 
ye have chosen,’ and tells them (v.^0 that their 
wickedness was great in asking for a king. (Tliere 
may he a trace of a third account in 12^“, where, 
somewhat inconsistently with 8^*®, the invasion of 
the Am i onites is given as the immediate occasion 
of the demand for a king). 

The tiist and earliest account accords best with 
the known facts. Saul established his thioiie in 
the midst of a great Philistine Oppression (IS 
13®’ ^^), when the Phil, had a garrison (? 2 's:-) in the 
heart of Benjamite territory {lb. 14^®’), and some 
of the ‘Hebrews’ were serving by constraint in 
the Philistine ranks {ib. v.-’^). Saul’s reign (the 
du3 ation of which is quite uncertain) was an almost 
continuous struggle against his western neiglihours 
(I S IS'^ 14®^ 17^ 18-^'* 23^’ 28^ 31^) ; he taught Israel 

to face the Philistines. 

The^ Rise of David.— Saul was the fighting chief 
of an infant nation, David the founder and organ- 
izer of a powerful state. Saul was the Lascaris,* 
but David the Vataces of Israel. The government 
gained vastly in intellectual power by the acces- 
sion of David. Saul perhaps could not wTite (1 S 
IF) ; David wrote the first letter mentioned in the 
Bible (2 S IF-* !), was ‘ prudent in speech ’(IS 
RV), a poet of considerable power (2 S F'®^-)? if not 
also a Psalmist (2 S 22^^^-, a passage belonging to 
the Appendix to 2 Samuel), and a man who re- 
dected (23*’''). The w hole history of the suppres- 
sion of Absalom’s rebellion stamps David as a man 
of the highest mental power. The king who could 
command and apply in the moment of his greatest 
need the wrathful family faithfulness of Joab and 
Abishai, the salt-truth of Ittai the Philistine, the 
friendliness of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, tlie 
allegiance of the aged counsellor Hushai, and the ' 
helpfulness of Shobi the Ammonite and'Barzillai 
the Gileadite (2 S must have been a man of 

intellectual power far above the ordinary. 

David’s reign W’as marked by thiee events— (a) 
the choice of Jerusalem as capital ; (6) the rise of 
the tiihe of Judah; and (e) the foundation of an 
Israelite empire. 

^ [a] Jerusalem before David’s day probably con- 
sisted of a half-Israelite town grouped round tlie 
Jebusite citadel, wdiich stood on a hill S.E. of 
the present ^Jaram hill, but piobably separated 
from it by a depression now filled up. iSuch a 
town was unsuitable for the Israelite capital so 
long^ as it ay as dominated by the Jebusite fort. 
David’s capture of this fort gave him a site from 
wliich he could build towards the North and West, 
taking in. other hills ; he thns formed a capital of 
ample size and of great natural strength. 

(6) The rise of the tribe of Judah under David is 
a remarkable fact. In Judges this tribe plays 
hardly any part save at the '"Conquest (ch. 1), in 
which it is almost overshadowed by Calebites, 
Kenizzites, and Kenites. It is not mentioned in 
the present text of the Song of Deborah (Jg 6). 
The earlier leaders of Israel, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Saul, all belonged to other tribes, and 
no judge %vas a Judfean. Under these circumstances 
Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. Ixii. beginning: ‘In his 
first efforts the fugitive Lascaris commanded only 3 cities and 
2000 soldiers ; his reign w'as the season of generous and active 
despair: in everv military operation he staked his life and 
crown ; and his enemies . . . were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness.’ 
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it has been supposed (Stade, GVI L 132) that 
Judah entered Canaan from the south befoie the 
rest of the tribes entered from the east, and t!iat 
in ancient times Judah stood in no union with the 
rest of Israel. Be this as it may, from the time ol 
David Judah played a great part in Israel's Iiistory. 

(c) It may be surprising that so small a people 
as Israel was able to found an empire w’hith 
stretched from the borders of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. In the south Egypt claimed a hege- 
mony over Syria; in the noitli the Hittites (1 K 
10-^, 2K 7®) and the Aramseans (Syrians) were 
strong, and, lastly, in the east lay the great 
Assyrian power. Sut after the reign of Tigiath- 
pile.ser I. (c. 1120-1100 B.c.) Assyria was in a state 
of temporary decline until about the end of the 
10th cent. B.C. (McCurdy, HPM i. § 181); and the 
Hittites had ceased to exercise an imperial sway 
{ib, Ss 179); lastly, from c. 1240 to 93U B.C., under 
the 20th and 21st dynasties, Egypt was wmak ami 
divided (see art. Egypt, voL i. Thus room 

is left for an Israelite empire, c. 1017-937 B.c., the 
period assigned to the reigns of David and Solomon 
(see Chjronology of Old Test. vol. i. p. 401). 

Tlie empire of David and Solomon was greatei 
in appearance than in reality, and it was, moie 
over, unstable. Garrisons (or ‘governois’ D'z’a*:) 
w*ere placed in Damascus and in Eciom ( 2 S 8®* ^■*), but 
other provinces simply jiaid a tribute (cf. ib. 
the amount of w hieh depended, no doubt, on the 
strength of their fears. 

The reign of Solomon -was magniOcent and 
oppressive, the very opposite, in fact, of the ideal 
given in Dt 17^®’*^. He put 30,0U0 Israelites to 
task-w’ork (1 K 5^®^- ; 1 K 9-- is a later gio-'S), and 
alienated the northern tribes (i2b, already dis- 
satisfied w’ith the House of Jesse (2 8 2U'^-); he 
filled his harem with foreign wives for the sake of 
prestige and policy, and patronized foieign worship 
(1 K IF-") in order to conciliate allied or subject 
nations. Of twenty yeais given to building, he 
devoted seven to the erection of a temple, on 
wiiich he employed foreign builders ( 1 K 5*®), and 
in wiiieh he admitted toreign devices, such as 
the Second Commandment condemns (1 K 6'-^). 
^Yilether Solomon had any strong religious feeling 
(such as hisTatheuhad) wef cannot tell ; the Prayer 
of Dedication m 1 K 8-^'®* is the wmrk of the com- 
piler of Kings (so Driver, LOT® p. 191). On the 
wiiole, he reminds us of the typical Pharaoh, w’ho 
built, oppressed, and boasted of Divine favour. 
The importance of the Temple must not Ikj ex- 
aggerated ; David had already made Jerusalem a 
Holy City by transferring thither the aik (2 S 

7* The Himdred Years’ JFar with Aram, — The 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom relegated the 
southern half (‘Judah’) to a comparatively safe 
obscurity, and imposed upon the northern half 
(‘Israel’) the task of preventing the Aranueans 
(Syrians) of Damascus from advancing to the 
shores of the JMediterranean. From a nation like 
the Aramieans, eager for meicantile and material 
advantages, Israel invited attack in f/ireej tlirections. 
(1) The short route to Tyre by D«an and Al>el- 
beth-maacah was worth seizing (I K 15-*^). (2) 

The fertile plain of Esdraelon was valuable in 
itself, and also because it led to the sea; hence 
I the fortress ^ of Aphek in the Philistme plain 
j became a point for Aramaean araiies tonsaidi on 
(1 K 20-®, 2K 13--, LXX, Lucian’s text; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC^ p. 435 ; Expositm\ Dec. 1895. 
See also Aphek). (3) Kamoth-gilead (precise site 
uncertain) was surrounded by good pasture-land, 
and commanded one of the trade routes which ran 
east of Jordan leading to Arabia (1 K 22^). 

The kings of the house of Omri (1 K K 

9^®) met the Araniman danger w-ith courage and 
skill. Alliances with Tyre (IK 16'®^) and with 
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Judah (1 K 22^'^, 2 K 3“^) secured the left flank and 
rear of Israel, a new capital well situated for 
defence was built and fortified on the hill of 
Samaria (1 K Ahab routed Ben-hadad at 

Ai)hek (1 K 20-^), and Joram, it seems, recovered 
Eamobh-gilead from Hazael (2 K S-^, cf. 9^). 

The fortune of \tar changed at first under the 
new dynasty, that of Jehu and his sons. The 
Arammans under Hazael and his successor Ben- 
hadad began to pre^'ail perhaps in the days of 
Jehu himself ; they almost annihilated the aimies 
of his successor Jehoahaz, and became masters of 
all the land east of Jordan (2 K lO”*-^- 13^''^). On 
one occasion Hazael traversed the northern king- 
dom, reached Philistine territory, captured Gath, 
and threatened Jerusalem (12^'^)._ The affliction of 
Israel in those days was ‘ very hitter, for there was 
not. . . any helper for Israel’ (14-®). A cliange 
came again under Joash, the tliird king of Jehu’s 
line. He tin ice defeated Ben-hadad, and recovered 
the cities taken by Hazael, presumably the cities 
oast of Jordan (13^, cf. vv.^-*"^^). He even found 
leisure for a civil war with Ainaziali of Judah, 
winch ended in the captine of Jerusalem 
But if Joash was the deliveier, Jeroboam ll., the 
son of Joash, was the avenger of Israel. Under him 
Israel recovered according to 2 K 14-^ ‘Damascus 
and Hamath,’ according to v.-® ‘ from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the sea of tlie Arabah.’ 

The religious policy of Ahab (the true repre- 
sentative of the house of Omri in this; was to 
patronize the Baal-worship of his Tyrian allies and 
of his half-Canaanite subjects without actually 
rejecting the rdigion of J'' (1 K 18-^). If he 
allowed Jezebel to slay the prophets of the Lord 
(IS^®), it was doubtless because these prophets 
were bold enough to protest again.st such tolera- 
tion, and not merely because they were prophets 
of J". The work of the ^eat propliet Elijah and 
of the house of Jehu which embraced his cause 
(10^^), was to inflict such blows on the worshippers 
of Baal that they never again hoped for any 
siippoit for their religion from the heads of the 
Israelite state. 

The Religion of the Prophets. — The reign of 
Jeioboam ii. marked the highest point of material 
prosperity which Israel reached after the dis- 
ruption, and perhaps the lowest point of Israel’s 
moral degradation. Amos and Hosea, who pro- 
phesied under Jeroboam and bis immediate suc- 
cessors, met this degradation with a revelation 
of God which differs in breadth and depth from 
the Mosaic revelation as sketched above. God, 
they taught, was not only Israel’s God, but also 
the God of all the world; He would not favour 
Israel regardless of its moral condition, rather 
He would punish the sinful nation, whether tliat 
nation were Israel or another. If it be uncertain 
whether Uie Ten Commandments be Mosaic, it is 
at least certain that they were tlie code of the 
prophets of the 8th cent, Amos and Hosea taught 
Israel to worship One God, a God of Righteous- 
ness and Purity. But the manner as well as the 
matter of the teaching of these prophets cliallenges 
attention. Unlike Elijah and Elisha, they were 
‘writing prophets.’ A prophet was no longer a 
voice only; lie left a body of teaching behind 
him, to serve in the religious education of liis 
people. 

8. TAe Tyranny of Asshur {Assijrta ). — The con- 
test between Israel and the Aramaeans was ended 
by the interference of the Assyrian.^, who crushed 
both. We may pass over the victory of Shal- 
maneser II. over a confederate Aramaean-Israelite 
army in the days of xlhab (B.c. 854), and Jehu’s 
payment of tribute to Shalmaneser (B.c. 842), as 
well as the boast of Ramman-niTari iii. (B.C. 811- 
783) that he exacted tribute from the ‘land of 
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Omri.’ Assyria declined while Israel flourished 
under Jeroboam ll. (B.C. 782-741). Unfortunately 
Assyria revived under Tiglath-pileser ill. (B.c. 
745I727). We need not believe that he had any- 
thing to do with Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah* 
(2 K 15bj hut we have niomiineiital lelerences to 
Ills defeat of the allied kings Fekali of Israel and 
Itezin of Damascus (16'"^), and the monuments 
tell us what the Bible does not, viz. that Ausi’i’ 
(Hoshea) was confirmed as king of Israel by 
Tiglath - pileser. But Hoshea succeeded to a 
diminished and depopulated kingdom (2 K 15-^) ; 
tlie extreme north and the land east of Joidan, 
after being ravaged, passed perhaps into the hands 
of some faithful client of Asstiur. It would have 
been well for the kingdom of Samaiia, if it had 
liad only the open foe (Assyria) to reckon with; 
unfoitunately, however, the false friend (Egypt) 
played a decisive i)art. From the days of Thut- 
mosis (Thothmes) III. (B.C. I5U0 ?) of the eighteenth 
dynasty and Ramses II. of the nineteenth, Egypt 
had looked on Canaan as within the sphere of 
her ‘influence’; and, even wdien lower Egypt w^as 
divided among petty princes, one of these ‘So’f 
(2 K 17^) could not resist the temptation to claim 
a footing in Palestine by intriguing with Hoshea 
of Samaria against the Assyrians (see Egypt, vol. 
i. p. 663^). Shalmaneser IV. (B.C. 727-722), the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser, ‘found conspiracy in 
Hoshea,’ marched against Israel, and laid siege 
to Samaria (2 K 17'‘^*), wdiich was taken by Sargon 
(Is 20^), a usurper (B.C. 722-7U5) wdio succeeded 
Shalmaneser (A’/R ii. 54, 55). Sargon tells us, ‘I 
led forth [ailida] 27,290 of those wdio dw^elt in 
the midst of it’ ; according to 2 K 17® Israel w’as 
transported to Mesopotamia and Media. In any 
ease the land w^as grievously depopulated ; for oven 
after colonists had been brought in from Baby- 
lonia and northern Syria (2 K 17^^), so much of 
the land still lay w^aste that lions increased and 
committed great ravages. 

Israel having been crushed, Sargon marched 
against So (Sib’u) of Egypt and Ilaniin of Gaza, 
the confederates of Hoshea, and defeated them at 
Raphia (Rapihi) on the border of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh (Piru), 'plainly a difterent person from 
So, thereu]3on prudently paid ‘ tribute,’ aird Saigon 
retired. 

Of the subsequent history of w^hat had been the 
northern kingdom we know (until the time of the 
Return) only two facts. (1) Samaria was involved 
wnth Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus in a futile 
rising against Sargon [KIBii. 56, 57). (2) In the 

decline of the Assyrian power Josiah was able 
to carry out his reforming measures in Bethel 
(2 K 23^5), the ‘chapel’ of the northern kings 
(Am 7^*^), and in the cities of Samaria generally 
(2 K 23i»). 

The capture of Samaria and the march of Sargon 
to the Egyptian frontier revealed the danger in 
which Judah stood from the Assyrians. 

Three policies now presented themselves to 
Hezekiah. (1) He might ally himself (not as 
Hoshea with a kinglet of lower Egypt, but) with 
the growing powder of Ethiopia (Is 18^^'* 20®), under 
Sabakon (B.C. 7U7-695), who is perhaps meant, 
though his successor, Tirhakah (B.C. 690-664), is 
named in 2 K 19^. Thus supported, Judah might 
perhaps defy Assyria. (2) He might (like his 
father Ahaz) throw himself without any serious 
invitation into the arms of the king of Assyria, 
and accept his protection, his yoke, and his god, 
or at least his altar (2 K 16“^"*^^). (3) He might 

accept the assurance of J" given through Isaiah of 
the safety of Jerusalem and of those who took 
refuge in it (Is 28^® 29'^ 30^® 3P^). According to this 

* Asriya\!, t>f Ja'udi was a king in northern SjMia. 

t Head peihaps ‘ Severt^'^6’“ Ass^r. monuments)- 
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last policy, Hezekiah would not attempt to defend 
cities like Lachi&li and Libnah, which lay more or 
less in the great king’s path to Egypt, but would 
withdraw his people as much as possible into the hill 
countiy and into Jerusalem itself. Judah would 
thus bow before the storm, and neither resist the 
Assyrian king nor attempt to make friends with him. 

Of course in a case in which three policies were 
possible, no one was consistently followed. In 
701 Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, 
marched into the west, having Egypt for his final 
objective (Herod, ii. 141). Hezekiah sent tribute 
(2 K 18^*^), but Libnali and Lachisli, fortresses which 
might assist the march of the Egyptians and retard 
that of the Assyrians, were not surrendered to 
Sennacherib. The Assyrian king, in accordance 
Avith his general plan, set himself Avith his main 
army to reduce these fortresses ; but he sent ‘ a 
great host,’ under the Turtan (Tartan), t.e. the 
Commander-in-chief Avho commanded in the ab- 
sence of the king, to reduce Jerusalem (2 K IS^"^). 
Hezekiah Avas blockaded, and derided in his help- 
lessness by the Assyrian leaders. 

Thus far tlie Bible and the monuments agree, 
but the seq^uel is difierently told. According to 
2 K 19^“ the Angel of the Lord (no doubt the pestil- 
ence) slew 185,000 of the Assyrian army, and 
Sennacherib departed to bis OAvn land. According 
to Sennacherib’s OAvn account, fear fell on Hezekiah, 
and he acknoAvledged the majesty of Sennacherib 
by sending presents of every kind. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Assyrian is escaping 
from the acknoAvledgment of failure in the long 
and Avordy list of presents, and that the HebreAv 
account is based on a trustAvorthy tradition. In 
any case, Sennacherib does not claim to hav^e taken 
Jerusalem, nor to have inflicted any personal chas- 
tisement on Hezekiah. The strange tradition AV’itli 
wJiich Herodotus explains the retreat of ‘San- 
acharibus, king of the Arabians and of the As- 
syrians ’ from the frontiers of Egj^t. supports as 
far as it goes the biblical account (ii. 141). 

The retreat of Sennacherib, liOAA^ever,— be it re- 
membered, — meant the escape of Jerusalem from 
the horrors of a sack by the Assyrians, and not 
the permanent deliverance of Judah from Assyrian 
vassalage. Esar-haddon (B.c. 6S1-G69), continuing 
the Avork of Ms predecessor, conquered Egypt 
(B.c. 671), and Ave may believe him AA’hen he tells 
us that he demanded building materials for his 
palace from tAventy-tAvo kings of the Avest, includ- 
ing Manasseh, king of Judah, if Mi-na-si-i sar 
{mahdz^i) Ja-u-di be he [KIB ii, 148, 149). The 
next king, Assur-bani-pal (the Osnappar of Ezr 4^®), 
also made successful expeditions against Egypt, 
and it is not improbable that on one of these 
occasions Manasseh was carried off, as the chronicler 
says (2 Ch 33^^), bound in fetters to Babylon. 

Religion in Judah during the Assyrian Period. 
— The religious conflict Avas hardly less severe than 
the Bolitical. Under Ahaz (2 K 16^^'* ^®^*) and Mam 
asseh [ib. 2P^) foreign worships and foreign super- 
stitions were practised (cf. Is 2’ 8^® etc.), mid against 
these Isaiah and Micah prophesied Avith fearless 
invective and threatening. Supported by the 
prophets, Hezekiah (according to 2 K in'** made 
some SAveepiug reforms, including the destruction 
of the brazen serpent, the removal of the high- 
laces, and the centralization of the cultus in 
erusal em 

Wellliausen {IJG^ p. 90 f.) doubts whether the 
last two measures were carried out, supporting 
his doubt by a reference to 2 K 23^^, Avhere, hoAv- 
ever, the dafiUmsnt (not the destruction) of Solo- 
mon’s high-places is ascribed to Josiah. Practical 
religion must have been at a very Ioaa^ ebb during 
this Avhole period, if we may judge from the 
denunciations uttered by Isaiah and Micah (esp. 
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Mic 3^*^®^ ), and from Isaiah’s fuA^ourite thought that 
only a remnant can survive God’s judgment on 
Judah and Jenisaleni. 

9. The Fall of Judah. — Under Josiali (B.c. 639- 
608), Judah had a brief breathing space. Assur- 
bani-pal, tiie last great sovereign of Assyria, died 
in 626, and the Assyrian poAver rapidly declined. 
Josiali took courage to repair the temple 12 K 
22'^^*)) to destroy the liigli-places, remoAung the 
priests attached to them, and even to extend hi* 
acthuty north Avards to Bethel and to ' the cities of 
Samaria’ (/d 23^^). Under him also Avas published 
‘the hook of the laAv’ (he. the Book ot Deuter- 
onomy), and the people entered into a covenant to 
obey its morality, and to Avorship J" only in the 
one place Avliicli He had chosen for his sanctuary 
(cf. Dt 12''f-). Josiah himself set an example of 
kingly virtue (Jer 22^®^*) as AA'ell as of Deuteronomic 
orthodoxy (cf. 2 K 23-^), and the removal of the 
yoke of Asshur seemed to promise an era of com- 
parative prosperity for Judah. 

Unfortunately the fall of Assjrria im’'olved a con- 
test for the spoils betAveen Egypt imder 2seco(ii) 
(AV Necho(li)) and Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
Necoh ‘AA’ent up against the king of Assyria to 
the river Euphrates ’ (2 K 23-®), passing through 
Megiddo (someAvhere near Mount Carmel) on his 
march, and at Megiddo Josiah met his death at the 
hands of the Egyptian king. Of the circumstances 
of his death Ave liaA^e tAVo accounts. According to 
2 Kings (cited abo\’e), Josiah went to meet (Heb. 
not EV) Necoli, doubtless in order to come to some 
understanding Avith him, perhaps to do homage to 
him. Necoh, hoAveA^er, judging perhaps that J osiah 
AA^as too strong a man to be a good vassal, had him 
slain at tlie audience ( ‘ Avhen he saAv him ’). Accord- 
ing to 2 Ch 35-^^®* ( = 1 Es 1^^*), on the contrary, 
Jo-Niah’s fate is precisely that of Ahab. He figli^s 
against Necoh in spite of a Divine Avaming, and 
is mortally AA’ounded by an archer. (An obscure 
passage in Herodotus, li. 159, giA’es no help). The 
sequel, hoAA’ever, is clear : Judah became a A’assal 
to Egypt, and Necoh appointed the infamous 
Jehoiakim (2 K 23^, Jer 22 to be king. 

Egj'pt’s triumph Avas short. Nebuchadrezzar, 
the son of Nabopolassar, SAvept Necoh out of Syria, 
and made Judah transfer its allegiance to Babylon. 
Twice Judah proved faithless to its neAV lord. " The 
first revolt AV’as punished heavily enough. Jeru- 
salem Avas taken, the golden vessels of the temple 
Avere made a spoil, and Jelioiakim’s son and suc- 
cessor Jehoiacliin Avas carried into captivity to 
Babylon AA’ith his officers, his mighty men, and all 
the skilled artificers — 10,090 captives in all (cf. 
Jer 24^"^). Nebuchadrezzar appointed as king in 
Judah Zedekiah (a son of Josiah), and bound him 
Avitli an oath of fealty (cf. Fzk 17^-^*)- But Zede- 
kiah Avas too unstable to keep an oath, and too 
Aveak to resist tlie temptation of an alliance with 
Egypt. After a disordered reign of eleven years, 
during which the princes ruled rather than the 
king (Jer 38®-^), the Babylonians took Jerusalem 
by blockade, blinded Zedekiah, sleAv his officers, 
burned the temple, broke dowm the city walls, and 
carried aAvay a number of captives (Jer 
Heb. not LXX B). A poor remnant of the people 
AAms left to prev^ent the land from relapsing into 
desert, and Gedaliah, son of Ahikam (the patron 
of Jeremiah), was appointed ‘overseer’ (‘governor’ 
Avould haA^e been too grand a title) over them 
(Jer 40®^*)' 

This— the catastrophe of Jerusalem — took place 
c. 587 B.C,, but it must be remembered that Judah 
had been falling ever since the days of Ahaz. In 
fact the Southern kingdom slowly bled to death 
from the moment AA'hen its isolation was broken 
down by the dying struggles of the Northern king- 
dom under Pekah (2 K 15-® 16®, cf. Is 7^^*). & 
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particular, Judah never recovered from the brutal ! 
devastation wrought by Sennacherib, when 46 j 
fortified tovuis were taken and 200,150 persons led 
captive [KIB p. 94 f. ; cf. 2 K 18^^* We cannot 
form any satisfactory estimate of the numbers 
carried ott* at vaiious times by the Chaldiieans, for 
the passage (Jer 52-^‘‘^) which contains the most 
precise statements on this point is absent from 
LXX A, and is in conflict with 2 K 24^'* ; but it 
seems probable that the Chaldsean ravages were 
less extensive than the ^Assyrian, because the popu- 
lation had dwindled, and prosperity had diminished 
in the meantime. (See, further, Fosters, ThT 
xxxL (1897) 518 ff.). 

10. The Exile and the Return . — The captivity of 
Judah, reckoned from the fall of Jehoiachin (B.C. 
597), lasted 59 years, or from the fall of Zedekiah 
(B.C. 587), 49 years, reckoning B.C. 538 as the prob- 
able terminus ad q'»iem. The ‘ seventy ’ years of Jer 
25^^ is a round number. Of the condition of the J ews 
in exile we have contradictory indications, from 
which we may conclude that the circumstances 
varied in different places and at different times. 
The first band of exiles were allowed to ‘build 
hou«es and plant gardens’ (Jer 29®^-)? and to live in 
communities of their own (Ezr 8^"^, Ezk P) under 
their own elders (Ezk 8^ 14^ 20^). Jehoiachin, 
after thirty-six years of captivity, received special 
marks of favour from Evil - hferodach (Amil- 
Marduk), the successor of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 
25-'^^*). On the other hand, seditious prophets 
from time to time provoked the Chaldoeans to cruel 
acts of repression (Jer 29^^^*)> ^tnd it is probable 
that some at least of the Jews were put to task- 
work, for the ‘hard service’ (Is 14®^-) wherein Israel 
was made to serve, looks like an allusion to Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s canal- works or temple-restoration, or 
to like undertakings of his successors, especially 
Nabuna'ii (Nabonidus) {KIB iii. 2, p. 60 ft*., p. 
96 ft*.). Yet that the lot of many Jewish families 
(after the first bitterness of expatriation was past) 
was at least tolerable in Babylonia, is clear from 
the fact that a considerable number of Jews (the 
vast majority, according to some critics) did not 
take part in the First Return under Sheshbazzar. 

With regard to the Eetum a good deal has been 
WTitten of late years (particularly since 1889) tend- 
ing towards a reconstruction of the whole narra- 
tive. It will, however, he most convenient in this 
article to reproduce the account given in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, while pointing out from time to time 
how critics proj^ose to correct and supplement it. 
In the first year, then, of Cyrus (Ezr 1^), i.e. c. 538 
B.C., the ‘ Persian’ (see Cyrus, vol. i. p. 541 f.) king 
issued an edict for the rebuilding of tlie temple at 
Jerusalem, and invited the Jews to undertake the 
work. [We may compare with this the mutilated 
inscription in which Cyrus speaks of his restoration 
to tlie cities of Babylonia of gods which Nabonidus 
had carried off to Babylon {KIB iii. 2, p. 126 f.)]. 
The heads of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the Levites, responded to the invitation, and Cyrus 
gave up the golden vessels of the temple, which 
had been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, to 
Sheshbazzar (t^j 'Za^avacrap LXX B, rip 2a<ra^a<ro'cl/>^ 
A, Ezr 1® ; 'ZcLvaptxLora-dpip, 1 Es 2^^ LXX B, but 'Zava.- 
^acra-ipip, LXX A®'), ‘ prince (^^'^^ ndsi) of Jndah,’ who 
brought them back to Jerusalem, together with a 
band of uscturning exiles. This — the First Return 
— ^resulted, we learn indirectly, in the laying of the 
foundation of the temple (Ezr 5^®, but cf. 3^^*), but 
we do not know the number of those who accom- 
pauied Sheshbazzar, nor any other particulars. It 
m, however, negatively clear that the movement 
was not a success. In Babylonia the edict (in 
spite of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah) probably 
twk the Jews bv surprise, while in Judah (cf. Ezr 
& misplaced passage) there were ‘many ad- 


versaries.’ The time, as the Jews said even six- 
teen years later (Hag 1-), 'was not yet come for so 
important an undertaking as the rebuilding of tlie 
temple. Some critics, indeed, smile altogether at 
the story of this ‘ First Keturn,’ and reduce it to a 
conciliatory appointment by Cyrus of a prince of 
the house of David (Sanabassar) to be governor in 
Judsea (cf. Cheyne, Jewish Religio'tis Life, pp. 5-7). 

At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 522 B.C,), however, the Jewish exiles were pre- 
pared for a great movement, and there was, it 
seems, a Second Return under Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, a descendant of David, and Jeshna 
the son of Jozadak the priest (Ezr 2-). The whole 
‘ congregation ’ numbered 42,360, exclusive of ser- 
vants and handmaids {ib. 2®'*^-). Of this great immi- 
gration, and of Zerubbabel and Jeshua who led it, 
much was expected, imprimis the rebuilding of the 
temple (Zee 6^^), but the realization of the hope 
was delayed. The people went np ‘ unto J ernsalem 
and Judah, emry one to his own city^ (Ezr 2^), and, 
after the heads had relieved their consciences by 
making a money-oft'ering for the work of rebuild- 
ing, all the exiles ‘ dwelt in their cities ’ {ih. 
or, as Haggai complained, they ran ‘ every man to 
his own house,’ and allowed God’s House to lie 
waste (Hag P). In the autumn (Ezr 3^^-) they did 
indeed gather themselves as one man to Jerusalem 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-oftering, ‘ but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid ’ {ib. v.®). 

How did the work of the temple begin at last in 
earnest? We have two answers, one in a ‘pro- 
phetical ’ passage of Ezra (4-^ 5^^-)j written in the 
Aramaic tongue, and another in a ‘ priestly ’ pas- 
sage, written in Hebrew by the compiler of the 
same book (3^"^®). The former treats the foundation 
as already laid (cf. 5^®), and reckons the date by 
the year of Darius characteristically, for the pro- 
phet’s eye always noted political changes ; the 
second, on the contrary, describes in touching 
detail the laying of the foundation, and mentions 
as the date ‘the second year of their coming to 
the House of God,’ a»ain characteristically, for the 
priest’s eye was all for the holy place. The dis- 
crepancy between the two passages is one of words 
only — (1) as regards date, if the Return of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua took place, as suggested above, 
at the beginning of the reign of Darius ; and (2) as 
regards the nature of the work, if we assume that 
after sixteen years of malice, neglect, and weather, 
the foundations needed some attention, which 
might be popularly described as relaying. 

Ezr 3®"^^ however, has a ^eat omission, it says 
nothing of the activity of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the voice of these 
two prophets was the deciding factor in the work ; 
words such as Hag D 2^, Zee 4®’^® were not uttered 
in vain. In the second year of Darius, the second 
year of their return to Palestine, the exiles began 
to build, and in spite of an interruption by 
Tattenai, governor of Syria (Ezr the house 
was finished in the 6th year of Darius (6^®). 

This account is traversed and disputed by some 
modem critics. It is urged that Haggai and 
Zechariah never mention the Great Return of 
42,000 persons, and consequently it is maintained 
that no considerable body of exiles (the Gola) did 
return till the mission of Ezra, c. 432 B.C. (so Cheyne, 
Introd. to Is. p. xxxix). From this it follows that 
the temple 'which was completed c. 516 B.C. was 
built, not by the returned exiles, but by ‘the 
people of the land,’ the dg^soendants of those left by 
Nebuzar-adan. But what if Haggai and Zechariah 
do not dwell upon the Eetum because they took part 
in it, and spoke to those who took part in it ? What 
if they do speak, at least once (Zee 6^®), as the fore- 
runners of a mighty host advarcing from Babylon 7 
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One subject remains to be noticed, viz. the 
attitude of the builders of the temple towards the 
Saniaiitans. According to Ezr 4-^* (a passage due 
to the compiler of the book) Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
peremptorily rejected the offer of the "adversaries 
zdrim^ ‘rivals’) of Judah and Benjamin’ to 
co-operate in the rebuilding. Cheyne, on the 
contrary, characterizes the story of’ rejection as 
‘ pure imagination,’ and asserts that the Samari- 
tans maintained their connexion with the holy 
place ‘till Nehemiah, armed with a Persian fir- 
man, interposed’ [JEL p. 26). 

After the completion of the temple a break of 
nearly sixty years occurs in our records, and when 
they speak again the Davidic line which Zerub- 
babel had represented has disappeared. Some 
critics (e.y. Cheyne and Sellin) partly fill the gap 
with a reconstruction which represents Zerubbabel 
as the accepted Messiah of the Jews, a rebel 
against Persian authority, and a martyr whose 
martyrdom ruined all the political prospects of the 
house of David. Cheyne refers Zee (in a 

revised text) to the coronation and reign of Zerub- 
babel {JEL p. 14 f.), and Sellin thinks that he is 
meant by the Suffering Servant of Is 52^^-53^-. 
The ruin of the walls of Jerusalem, wdiich Nehe- 
miah deplored (Neh 1^), may have been part of the 
vengeance taken by the Persians (or their deputies) 
on the INIessianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. 

Tlie biblical records begin again in " the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes’ (Ezr 7®), i.e., if Artaxerxes 
Longimanus be meant, in B.c. 458. In that year 
Ezra the scribe, a man of high-priestly family, I 
went up to Jerusalem armed with a decree (given 
in Aramaic, ih. vv.^-’^®) entrusting him with large 
powders, and ordering a large offering to be made in 
the king’s name for the support of the w’orship of 
the temple. Strangely enough all that w^e know 
of the exeicise of these powers is that Ezra called 
an assembly of the wiiole people in order to deal 
wuth the question of mixed marriages, that the 
people acknowledged the duty of putting aw^ay 
foreign wives, but pleaded for delay, and that a 
formidable list was drawn u^ (including the names 
of men of high-priestly family) of those wrho had 
taken foreign wives. Out of this list four persons 
(priests) actually ‘gave their hands’ to put aw^ay 
their foreign wives (Ezr 10®"^). 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh 2^- ®), 
i.e. in B.C. 445, came the mission of Nehemiah. 
He, unlike Ezra, w^as a layman and an officer at 
the Persian Court, and, unlike Ezra (Ezr 8^), 
enjoyed the prestige of arriving with an escort of 
Persian officers and horsemen (Neh 2®). In spirit, 
liow’ever, Ezra and Nehemiah were one. Both 
aimed at reforming the religion of their people on 
lines stricter than any which had hitherto been 
laid down. To Ezra (or to the school of which he 
is the most conspicuous member) is probably due 
that rewriting wdth increased stringency and 
particularity of the earlier codes of the Hexateueh, 
wdiicli resulted in the formation of that which is 
commonly called the Priestly Code. The object 
which EAa and his adherents set before themselves 
w^as the holiness of Israel {Le. its separation from 
other peoples, and its greater strictness in the 
service of God), 

Nehemiah worked on practical lines. He first 
made the separation of Israel possible by rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem ‘in fifty and two days’ 
(Neh 6^®). He next removed the causes of disaffec- 
tion among the poorer Jews by compelling the 
richer sort to restore lands and houses taken in 
pledge, and to forbear the exaction of usury {ib. 
5^"^®). Ezra’s edition of the book of the Law was 
recited and explained before an assembly of the 
wdiole people {ib. H ■®). At a great Day of Humi- 
liation the people, headed by Kelieniiah, vowed to 


separate themselves from the ‘ people of the land,’ 
and to forbear from mixed nianiages and from 
buying and selling on the Sabbath ; they also 
undertook to observe the seventh year as a year of 
release, and to i^ay a third part of a shekel for 
the maintenance of the sanctuary and its services 
(Neh 9^®* 10^^*). Lastly, Nehemiah took measures 
for increasing the population of Jerusalem (Neh 

lP«f-)- 

Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem, ‘in the 
two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes’ {ib. 13®), 
i.e. c. 433 B.C., apparently lasted only a short time. 
He found some of the old abuses still existing, and 
acted with his accustomed vigour against them. 
Some critics believe that Ezra’s caravan of exiles 
(Ezr 8^^‘) returned not in B.C. 458 (see above), but in 
connexion with this second mission of Nehemiah. 

Of the fortunes of the Jew's in the later days of 
the Persian empire we know next to notliing for 
certain, but it is probable that they took part in 
the rising against Artaxerxes III. ‘ Ochus ’ (B.C. 361- 
338), and w'ere punished for it by a partial cap- 
tivity to H;^’Tcania. The miseries of the times of 
Ochus are, it is sometimes supi30sed, alluded to in 
Is 2^27 and in several of the Psalms. On the 
other side, AYellhausen [IJG^ p. 16U) believes that 
the Jews increased greatly in numbers under 
Persian rule, and that they assimilated to them- 
selves a large element from ‘ the people of the 
land’ whom Ezra and Nehemiah had tried to 
exclude. 

ll. The GreeJe Period . — The victory of Alexander 
the Great over Darius at Issus (B.c. 333) put an end 
to Persian rule in Syria. Greek infiuence was now' 
brought to bear upon Palestine from tw'o great 
centres, viz. iVlexandiia and Antioch. ?>Ioreover, 
the Jewish people was forced by the stress of out- 
w'ard events to leaven itself wdth foreign thoughts 
and foreign customs. A great dispersion took 
place. When at the beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. Syria w'as under the rule of Egj'pt, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus transported thousands of Jew's to 
Egypt, to serve as coionlsts and as a support to his 
dynasty. Moreover, the Jew's had learned to trade, 
and the openings for w’orld-wude traffic w'hich 
Alexander’s conquests had made for the Greeks, 
attracted the Jews also. Yet the Jew's w'ho spread 
themselves abroad, left their hearts at home ; from 
time to time they returned on visits to J erusalem, 
themselves Hellenized, and exerting a subtle 
Hellenizing influence in the Holy City itself. 

More than a hundred years, however, elapsed after 
Alexander’s conquests before Greek influence drew 
the inhabitants of Judnea into serious political 
trouble. For a long time the small province, 
though hemmed in by Greek cities, Gaza, Joppa, 
Straton’s Tow'er [i.e. Ccssarea), and Samaria, held 
out against Hellenization. But at last, at the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus rv^ Epipliaues 
(B.C. 175-164), the Gi*eek party in Jerusalem, to 
which most of the ruling class belonged, felt them- 
selves strong enough to take a decided step. A 
certain Jason got himself apiminted high priest by 
Antiochus for a sum of money, with permission to 
set up a gymnasium in J eru^em, and to enrol its 
inhabitants as citizens of Antioch, i.e. to confer on 
them the title and privileges of these citizens. A 
certain Menelaus in turn intrigued against Jason, 
and succeeded in supplanting him as high priest. 
The disorders consequent upon Greek inno\ ations 
and scandals in the high-i>riestliood led to t lit* <lirect 
interference of Antiochus, w'ho in B.c. !u8 had 
undertaken an expedition against Egypt. E oiled 
in this expedition by the mto of the Romans, Anti- 
ochus 'svrathfully determined to reduce the affairs 
of Judaea to order. The external means used were 

* Probablj' equivalent to the half-dhekel of Ex (cf. Ejle, 
JSzrorNsh. p, 274 note). 
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a massacre, an enslavement, and a Syrian occupa- 
tion of the citadel {i} dKpa) of Jerusalem. On these 
followed an attempted conversion by force of the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The observance of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision was forbidden, 
copies of the Law were burnt, an altar v as erected 
to Zeus in Jerusalem, and tlie Jews were compelled 
under penalty to participate in heathen sacrdices 
and to eat swine’s flesh (1 Mac 2MaeG^®^*). 
A large party among the Jews were willing to fall 
in (at least outwardly) with the king’s plans, a 
large party again (the Dn'cn Msldim, Gr. 'AcrtSaioO 
preterred to otter only passive resistance (1 Mae 
2-53-*^ hut there 'was fortunately a third 

I i)arty — perhaps not large in numbers at first — led 

by a priestly family afterwards called ' JMaccabees. ’ 
Judas ‘ the Maceabee’ was a hero of the stamp of 
I)a^id. Personally brave, he was also no con- 
temptible leader, and though he died early, he 
had first taught the Jewish forces to face their 
enemies in battle with success. 

The campaigns of Judas fall into three dmsions. 
(1) Defensive, against the Syrians. By victories 
at Beth-horon and at Betli-zur he repulsed the 
enemy advancing from tlle^Yest and from the South, 
and was not overcome until, in B.c. 162, Lysias, 
accompanied by the young king Antiochus V., 
led an army of 120,000 men and thirty-two 
elephants (1 Mac mto Judma. (2) Offensive- 
defensive in Gilead and (with his brother Simon in 
immediate command) in Galilee. Prom both these 
distiicts the Jewish ‘ garrisons,’ with their wives 
and cliildien, weie withdrawn and brought into 
Judtea. (3) Offensive, against the Edomites and 
Plulistines, to enlarge the borders of his tiny 
state. 

Against the immense resources of the Syrian 
kingdom the courage and skilful geneialship of 
Judas w'ould perhaps have failed had they not 
been seconded by the rivalries of various claimants 
to the Syrian throne. In the hour of victory 
(B.c. 162)''Lysias w'as forced to grant to the JeAvs 
that religious freedom, the denial of Avliich had 
occasioned the five years’ Avar. In spite of further 
conflicts, in the course of Avhich Judas fell, the 
cause of JeAvish autonomy never Avent back, and 
at last, in B.c. 153, Jonathan the brother of Judas 
Avas able to put on the sacred vestments as high 
priest of the Jcaa's, acknoAvledged by Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria (1 Mac soff.p B.C. 142 
• Simon, the brother and successor of Jonathan, 
forced tlie Syrian garrison to evacuate the citadel 
of Jerusalem, and in the folloAving year the Avliole 
nation of the J eAA^s acknoAvledged the great serAuces 
of the ]Maccahman family by declaring Simon to be 
‘ high priest, captain, and governor’ for ever (1 Mac 
i4J7-47j^ See, further, art. Maccabees. 

[The later history belongs rather to the Intro- 
duction to the NT. See New Testament Times, 
History of]. 
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PEE, particularly F. J. Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1898 ; 
Flinders Petne, Tell-el-Hesy iLachish) ; F. Buhl, Geschichte der 
Edomiter, 1893. 

(F) Literary Histories : — ^Valuable hints are scattered through- 
out Driver, LOT', Robertson Smith, OTJC and Prophets of 
Israel ; E. Kautzsch, Outline of the History of the Literature 
of the OT, Eng. tr. by J. Taylor, 1898. 

(G) Histories ot Religion A. Kuenen, Religion of Israel to 
the Fall of the Jetcish Ufate, Eng. tr. by A. H. May, 1874, 1875 ; 
A. Duff, OT Theology, 1891 ; J. Robertson, Early Religion of 
Israel, 1892 ; H Schultz, ATliche Theologie, Aiifl. 5., 1895, 
do. Eng. tr. of ed. 4, 1894 ; B. Smend, ATliche Relujions- 
geschichte, 1893 ; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der ATlichen TheoL, 
Hrsg. V. E. Kittel, 1895. A work on this subject is expected 
from Prof. A. B. Da\ idson. 

(i?) Chronology. Add to the list given under CrmoxoLOGV 
OP Old Test. vol. i. p. 403 : — 0. Niebuhr, Chronologic der 
Geschichte Israels, xEgyptens, Babyloniens, und Assyriens 
von B.C. 2000-700. \V. EMERY BARNES. 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF.— The tribes that had 
settled in the south of Pal. were from the first cut 
off from the northern tribes by a line of Canaanitish 
cities, Har-beres, Gezer, Aijalon, and Shaalbim 
( Jg 1-® ; and during the perio(i of the judges, 

while there was a growing tendency among the 
northern tribes to coalesce under pressure oJ 
invasion, the southern tribes remained distinct. 
Saul never seems to have gained a paramount 
influence over these mountaineers of the S., who in 
large numbers espoused the cause of David. 
Though the latter, hy choosing as his capital 
Jerus., vvhicli lay on the border-land between 
Benjamin and Judah, and other acts of diplomacy, 
j succeeded in uniting for a time the northern and 
' southern tribes, the union seems never to have 
j been very complete, and once at least the j ealousy 
between them nearly broke out into civil war 
I (2 S 19‘^^-20*^). Solomon’s policy was specially cal- 
culated to exasperate the northern tribes. While 
they were heavily taxed, and had forced labour 
imposed upon them, his own trihe seems to have 
been entirely exempt (1 K The re- 

bellion led by Jeroboam which was suppressed by 
Solomon, broke out in more formidable propor- 
tions under Rehoboam, who continued with even 
greater severity the o^ipressive policy of his father. 

The separation, encouraged by the prophet Ahijah , 
who objected to Solomon’s idolatrous practicea 
(1 K IH’^), took place without serious opposition, 
and Jeroboam became the first king of Israel ( 12 ^*^). 
His aim was to counteract the centralizing effect 
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of the great temple at Jems, by setting up a 
niore_ popular ritual at two of the many already 
existing local shrines, Bethel and Dan (12-^), where 
from this time J" was worshipped under the 
syrnbol of a golden calf, probably as the God of 
agriculture. This cult may be regarded as a 
reaction from that more spiritual mode of worship 
which, under prophetic influence, had been estab- 
lished at Jerusalem. The view of the editor of the 
Book of Kings, that Jeroboam’s act was a schismatic 
separation from the wmrship of the only legal 
sanctuary, is the reflexion of a post-Deut. age. 

The hostility between North and South continued 
intermittently until the political and commercial 
alliance between Ahab and Jehoshaphat. While 
the invasions of Shishak (1 K 14-®) and Zerah 
(2 Ch 14^) weakened the power of Judah, Israel 
was already being hampered by the growing power 
of the Syrians of Damascus (1 K 20^). Ahab, 
wliose father Omri was the founder of the dynasty, 
mairied Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16''^^^*)5 she introduced the 

worship of the Tyrian Baal and Ashtaroth, with 
its cruel and immoral rites. In this she w’as 
opposed with varying success by the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha (1 K ISti*.), through whose influ- 
ence the dynasty was eventually overthrown by 
Jehu, and the cult exterminated by him (2 K 9. 10). 

During this period the Syrians of Damascus began 
to take a prominent part in the history of Israel. 
AYere the scanty records of OT our only source of 
information, \ve should have supposed the relation 
between Israel and Syria to have been that of 
practically unbroken hostility, the treaty of Ben- 
had ad II. in 1 K 20^^ appearing as merely a compact 
wi ung from him in a moment of danger, and broken 
at the first opportunity (22^* -). In fact, the pro- 
phetic historian had little interest in events which 
lay outside the horizon of Israel, and even within it 
lie liad little in those which did not directly serve 
his religious purpose. We find, for example, no 
explanation how it was that Ramoth-gilead, after 
the events of 1 K 22, passed into the hands of the 
Israelites, as we find it in 2 K 8-^ 9^. Again, from 
the variety of sources from which the history is 
draAvn without the needful sifting and arrange- 
ment, there are some serious inconsistencies. It 
is difficult, for example, to reconcile 2 K 6-^ with 
8-^. From the Assyr. inscriptions, however, we 
learn that in 854 Israel was a member of a very 
important alliance of small kingdoms centring in 
Damascus, which was summoned to his assistance 
by Irkhulini, king of Hamath, against the Assyr. 
king, Shalmaneser II. (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 184^). Ahab is said to have furnished no fewer 
than 2000 ( !) chariots and 10,000 footmen, Benhadad 
12J0 chariots and 10,000 footmen. Altogether 
80,000 to 90,000 men were brought into the field. 
A great battle was fought at l^arkar (Aroer). 
After a desperate encounter the Assyrians claim 
to have won the day, killing 14,000 (or according 
to another account 20,500), but Shalmaneser seems 
to have been too crippled to make any further 
advance. The alliance now appears to have 
broken up. At any rate, in the next two Assyr. 
campaigns against ]&enhadad, in 849 and 846, Ahab 
takes no part. Syria, from its position, was more 
exposed to attack than Israel, which was en- 
couraged by this circumstance to attempt the 
recovery of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22^). During 
Benhadad’s reign hostilities between the twm 
kingdoms usually took the form of ^erilla war- 
fare, bands of the Syrians continually breaking 
into the country and carrying off spoil. Hazael, 
the murderer and successor of Benhadad il., proved 
a far more serious enemy. At first, however, he 
was kept in check by Assyria. In 842 Shalmaneser 
invaded Syria, defeated Hazael, who was now 


deserted by his allies, with the loss of 1600 men, 
but was not successful in his attempt to take 
Damascus. The other small states, and J eliti among 
them, did not venture to resist, but sent tribute to 
Shalmaneser. The account of this campaign is 
inscribed on what is known as the Black Obelisk 
in the British Miisenm (No. 98). One of the 
sculptures represents J ehu paying tribute to Shal- 
maneser, and underneath is the following inscrip- 
tion : — ‘The tribute of Yaliuah (Jehu), i-on of 
Khumri (Omri !), silver, gold, bowds of gold, vessels 
of gold, goblets of gold, pitcliers of gold, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand, (and) staves I received ’ 
(see IIP V. 41). But tow'ards the end of Jehu’s 
reign Hazael, left unmolested by Assyria, invaded 
the territory of the Transjordanic tribes witii such 
efiect as to reduce them to complete submission 
(2 K 10^-- ^). He afterwards invaded the South, 
taking Gath, and forcing even Jems, to capitulate. 
In Israel itself, during the reign of Jehoahaz, the 
son and successor of Jehu, Hazael’s successes W'ere 
so great that the fighting men were reduced to the 
merest minimum (2 K 13"). The tide of fortune 
began to turn in the reign of his son Jehoash, who 
is said to have recovered from Benhadad ill. all the 
cities taken from his father hy Hazael. He also 
defeated an expedition sent out hy Amaziali, king 
of Judah, and proceeded to invest "Jei us., where he 
broke dowm a large part of the w^all and reduced 
it to submission (2 K 14^^). It w’as during his 
reign that Kamman-nirari, the warlike grandson 
of Shalmaneser ii., defeated the feeble Alaria, the 
successor of Benhadad ill. , and even took Damascus ; 
but it is not certain \vh ether the Israelites w'ere 
aflected by this campaign. Tlie Syrians being thus 
temporarily crushed, and the Assyrians being at first 
too much engaged with Eastern aflairs, and after- 
wards too much w’eakened hy internal discords and 
the feebleness of their rulers to interfere, the king- 
dom of Isr. continued to gain strength, and readied 
the height of its pow’er under Jeroboam ii., wdio 
even ‘ recovered Damascus and Hamath ’ (2 K 14-®). 

AYith Jeroboam’s death the kingdom rapidly 
declined. Divided by political factions, enervated 
by its moral corruption and social selfishness 
(Hos Am 2® 4^ 8^-® etc.), it easily fell a 

prey to the Assyrians, who gained an accession 
of strength under the warlike Tiglath-pileser ill. 
(Pnl, 2 K 15^^). AVTth the exception of Pekah, 
none of the petty kings, ’who ruled for very 
short periods, have the least historical importance, 
except so far as by their folly or selfishness they 
advanced the ruin of their country. T’wice Tiglath- 
pileser successfully invaded the North, and on 
both occasions probably Menahem paid tribute, 
thereby reducing his country to vassalage for the 
sake of securing his own rule, and in order to 
obtain money had to impose hea\’y taxes (2 K 15'*^^-). 
A spirited eflbrt to resist Assyria "was made by 
Pekab, who, like so many of the kings of Israel, 
gained his kingdom by the s'vvord. In alliance 
with Rezin, king of Damascus, he invaded Judah 
(in 735), in order to depose Ahaz and set up the 
Syrian Tabeel, with a view to forming an alliance 
against Assyria (Is 7^"®). But Ahaz had already 
submitted, and sent tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, and 
in the next year the latter invaded tlie North and 
utterly defeated Rezin and other Syrian members 
of the alliance, capturing anil spoiling no fewer 
than 591 Syrian cities. At the same time the 
Israelitish cities east of Jordan fell into his hands 
(2 K 15^), and the population was taken captive ; 
some of the W estem cities were also taken, Pekah 
himself was forced to take refuge hi Samaria, 'while 
the rest of the country was reduced to a defeerb. 
The final effort to throw off the Assyr. yoke made 
by Hoshea, who adopted the fatal policy of allying 
himself 'with So (Shabaka), kingjof E^|i^ (2 K 
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Ir), brought about the invasion of Israel by Shal- 
maneser, and the final captivity of Israel (in 721). 

The most striking feature in the history of the 
kingdom of Israel is its want of stability. There 
was no one central bond, either religious or politicaJ, 
to unite the people and infuse a national spirit. 
The seat of royalty was constantly being changed 
— Shechem, Tirzah, Samaria. Dynasty followed 
dynasty ; one succeeding the other by violence. 
The longest, that of J ehu, lasted only five genera- 
tions. The king generally held his life in his 
hands, and often had to maintain his authority by 
acts of terrorism and cruelty. There was no 
central religious shrine to inspire a common feeling 
of reverence. Ileligious worship, if not always 
absolutely revolting, as in the days of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, was to a large extent heathenish in its 
methods and conceptions (Hos 4^^ 7^^ Am 4® S^^), 
and in the declining days of the nation's history 
exercised no influence on its social life. At the 
same time the history has its elements of interest. 
While the Judceaiis, in their isolated position on 
the S. hills, were developing that marked national 
character which has distinguished them from other 
nations, the Isr. were constantly coming in contact 
with the Can. and other foreign tribes. From 
these they derived not merely the evils of a bad 
religious influence, but also many of the advantages 
of a higher civilization and culture. Humanly 
speaking there were greater possibilities in the N. 
than in the S. Until almost the last page of their 
history, from Elijah downwards, all the great 
prophets came from the North, or, like Amos, 
carried on their work there. If in the more refined 
worship of Solomon’s temple was the germ of the 
stately ritual of post-exilic Judaism, we must con- 
fess that it was in the teaching of Northern pro- 
phets, such as Elijah and Hosea, that we can trace 
the main growth of those spiritual truths which 
became the precious heritage of the Jews, and 
through them of the Christian world. 

IiiTERATtTRB.— Apart from the historicalbooks of OT and the 
works of the prophets Amos and Hosea, the most important 
sources of information are the monumental remains, esp. those of 
Assyria Collections of these are contained in iiP, Schrader, COT. 
The history has been thoroughly treated in Ewald’s El (Tr. 
1SS3-18S5), and those of Wellha'usen, Kittel, and Reuss. On 
archseological questions, Nowack’s Heh, Arch. 1894, is by far 
the best. The * Books of Kings ’ in the Spcaket^s Commentar}/, 
though from a critical point of view behind the time, still con- 
tains much useful information. A History of the Hebrew 
People bv Professor Kent is an excellent book, and quite up to 
date. The second volume appeared after this article was 

F. H. Woods. 

ISRAELITE (Jn Nathanael. 

ISSAGHAR pointed by the IMassoretes 

tpsTf: * Yissakar, the second being ignored, but 
the true pointing should probably be ; LXX 

Swete Iccrax^p (but Tisch. lo’caxcip), and so NT,Treg. 
WH ; Icraxdp TR).— 1. The ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leali, Gn 30^^ 35“*^ etc. The meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Probably it means ‘ there 
is a reward’ (cf. Jer 3P®, 2 Ch 15^; if Well- 
hansen s suggestion {Text der Buck. Sam. 95), that 
the name should be interpreted as is 

correct, it will probably mean ‘ hired " labourer,’ 
though it might also be translated "man of re- 
ward,’ whatever the precise sense of that might 
be. In favour of the view that it means ‘hired 
labourer’ is the character given to the tribe in the 
Blessmg of Jacob (Gn 49i^*i5). Kuenen [ThT v. 
292 f.) has inferred from thisjiassage that it is to its 
subject condition that the tribe owes its name. 
Ball {SBOT Genesis, on Gn 30 ^ 8 ) thinks it may mean 
‘ Sokar s man,’ Sokar or Seker being an Egyptian 
god, but perhaps is a designation of the tribal 
totem, meaning ‘ The l^ed ’ and referring to the ass 
Ben-Naphtali (Baer Gen. p. 84) points 


(cf. Gn 49^^)- In Genesis a double explanation of the 
name is given. J accounts for it by the fact that 
Leah hired Jacob from Itachel with the mandrakes 
found by Reuben (Gn 31)^*^). E interprets it as a 
reward conferred by God on Leah, because she 
had given Zilpali to Jacob (v.^®). 

Our knowledge of the tribe is very meagre. Its 
territory in Palestine is of uncertain extent, for 
the delimitation of its boundaries in Jos 19i^''® i^ 
from P (cf. Dillm. ad loc.^ and Moore on Jg 5^®). 
It lay S. of Zebiilun and Naplitali, and N. of 
Manasseh. On the E. it was bounded by the 
Jordan. Whether it ever reached the sea is un 
certain (see Dt 33^^- ^^). Probably it remained an 
inland tribe. Its lot included nominally the very 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, but this was for the 
most part in the possession of tJie Canaanites. 
Robinson says : ‘We were greatly struck with the 
richness and productiveness of the splendid plains, 
especially of Lower Galilee, including that of 
Esdraelon. . . . Zebulun and Issachar had the 
cream of Palestine ’ (B, R. P- iii. 160). Since the 
tribe is not mentioned in Jg 1, we do not know 
anything of the circumstances of its settlement in 
Palestine. Apparently both Deborah and Barak 
belonged to it, find in Deborah’s Song (Jg it is 
mentioned as having taken part m the battle 
against Sisera. One of the judges, Tola, is said 
to have belonged to it (Jg 10^--, on the text of 
which see Moore’s note). Baasha, who conspiied 
against, slew, and succeeded Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam L, also sprang from this tribe (1 K 15-"). 
In the Blessing or Jacob (Gn 49^'*-^®) the tribe is 
taunted with its indolent preference of undisturbed 
enjoyment of its fruitful land to independence. 
The reference would be to a later period than the 
conflict with Sisera, in which it had taken a dis- 
tinguished part. No reproach is uttered in the 
Blessmg of Moses (Dt 33^^* ^®). The latter passage 
is obscure (see Driver’s note), but it apparently re- 
fers to the possession by Zebulun and Issachar of 
sanctuaries to which non-Israelites (‘the peoples’) 
resorted, and to material advantages which these 
tribes thus secured. ‘The peoples’ (v.^^) would 
probably be Phoenicians, on account of the refer- 
ence to ‘ the abundance of the seas.’ 

According to P the numbers of this tribe at the 
first census amounted to 54,400 (Nu 1-^), at the 
second to 64,300 (26-^) ; while the Chronicler gives 
the number in the time of David as 145,600. Un- 
fortunately we can attach no weight to any of 
these figures. 

2. Mentioned in the Chronicler’s list of Korahite 
doorkeepers as the seventh son of Obed - edom 
(1 Ch 26^). ‘ A. S. Peake. 

ISSHIAH (n-c?'). — 1. One of the heads of the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7^ (AV Ishiah). 2. A Korahite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12'^ (AV Jesiah). 

3. The son of Uzziel, 1 Cn 23^^ (AV Jesiah), 24‘^®. 

4. A Levite, 1 Ch 24-k See (Genealogy. 

ISSHIJAH (-T3?:).^ — One of those who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10^^ (AV Ishijah), called in 1 E& 
9^ Aseas. 

ISSOE.~~See Medicine. 

ISTALCURUS (A ^laToXKOvpos, B T(rra/caN/cos) 
1 Es 8^®. — ‘ Uthi the son of Istalcurus’ here stands 
for * Uthai and Zabbud’ in Ezr 8^^ (A Kal Za^oi55, B 
om.). The name is apparently a corruption of the 
form in the ^^er^ H3]i (‘and Zaccur’). See 
Zabbud. 

ITALA VERSIONt—See Versions. 

ITALIAR BAND.— See Augustus’ Band. 
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ITALY (’Ira\i'a), the geog. term for the country 
containing the headquarters of the Lom. empire, 
was originally applied only to the S. part of the 
peninsula round the Gulf of Tarentum. It was 
afterguards extended to include all the country to 
the foot of the Alps. J ews first attained prominence 
in Italy after the triumph of Pompey, B.c. 62, and, 
under the protection of J ulius Caesar, they rapidly 
increased in numbers. They seem to have char- 
acteristically appropriated a quarter of the capital, 
and spread to other cities. Horace {Sat. i. ix. 69, 
yin’ tu Curtis Judieis oppedere’) and Juvenal {Sat. 
iii. 296 and xiv. 96, ‘ Judaicum ediscunt jus ’) speak 
of them as a constant element in the population 
In A.D. 50 an imperial edict of Claudius banished 
the Jews from Home, possibly owing to riots be- 
tween tht latter and the Christians (Suet. Claud. 
XXV. ) as to the claims of Christ to be the Messiah. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned among the exiles 
(Ac 18^) from I., which is apparently used as almost 
synonymous with Rome. See, further, Schiirer, 
BJF II. ii, 232 ff., and the Literatuie cited there. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to Christi- 
anity, is described as a member of the Italian band 
or cohort (Ac 10^), i.e. the regiment recruited in I., 
and consisting of native Italians, as distinguished 
from troops levied in the provinces. See Augustus’ 
Band. 

I. is again mentioned as the destination of St. 
Paul (Ac 27^) when he appealed to Caesar. The 
ship on which the prisoners were embarked was 
on its way back to Adramyttium in Mysia, and 
would call at several ports on the coast of Asia, at 
one of which the centuiion intended to transfer 
his charges to a vessel bound for Rome. This 
show^s the existence of a considerable trade be- 
tween that city and the Mediter. ports. The ex- 
pression in He 13'-^ ‘ they of I. {oi dirb ryjs TraXtas) 
salute you,’ is of too uncertain meaning to decide 
anything as to either the destination or the place 
of composition of this Epistle. 

Christianity was introduced into I. in early 
times, probably on the return of the Roman J ew^a 
who are called ‘strangers from Rome’ (Ac 2^") to | 
their native country after the Feast of Pentecost. ! 
The Ep. to the Romans, written about a.d. 58, 
points to the existence of a numerous body of 
Christians in that city who were partly Jews and 
partly Gentiles (Ro 1^"). C. H. Prichard. 

ITERATE. — Sir 41^ ‘ Of iterating and speaking 
again, that which thou hast heard’ (dro Sevrep- 
(Jba-ews, RV ‘Of repeating’). Cf. Knox, Worley 
iii. 56, ‘ I knaw ye will say, it [the Mass] is none 
uther sacrifice, but the self same, save that it is 
iteratit and renewit ’ ; Boyle, Works, iv. 552, 

‘ Having wiped and cleansed away the spot, I 
iterated the experiment.’ The mod. ‘reiterate’ 
is scarcely equivalent. J. Hastings. 

ITHAI (’PH). — ^A Benjamite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch IPh In the parallel passage 2 S 23'-^, 
the name is 'ph Ittai (wh. see). 

ITHAMAR (ivf ' island of palms ’ (?)*) is known 
to us only from P and the Chronicler. According 
to these writers I. was the youngest son of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex 62^, Nu 3^ 266®, 1 Ch 6^ 24'). To- 
gether with his three brothers, and Aaron their 
father, he was consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex 28'), but the two elder brothers Nadab and 
Abihu were slain for oflering strange fire (Lv 10 ; 
cf. Nu 266', 1 Ch 242). 

During the wilderness wanderings the taber- 
nacle and its equipment, together with the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, were under the supreme 

* See Horainei, Ane. Heb. Trad , 116 ; Gray, Sd>, Proper 
KameSy 246 n. 
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direction of Ithamar (Ex SS^', Nu 7®). In the 
reign of David the families of Eleazar and I. are 
said to have been divided into courses in the pro- 
portion of two to one (cf. 1 Ch 24^* ^). The compiler 
of the books of Chronicles represents the high 
priesthood as descendii«g in unbroken succession 
until the captivity in the family of Eleazar (1 Ch 
But in the earlier historical books we find 
the ark under the charge of Eli and his descend- 
ants, and a comparison of 1 Ch 24^ 1 S 22^, 14^ 
would suggest that Eli belonged to the liouse of I. 
Josephus expressly states that this was the case 
{Ant. VIII. i. 3), See High Priest under Priests 
and Levites. W. C. Allen. 

ITHIEL (Wn’K, proh. ‘with me is God’). — 1, A 
Benjamite (Neh 11"). See Genealogy. 2. One 
of two persons to wdioni Agur addressed his 
oracular sajdngs, the other being Ucal (Pr 30'). 
Neither LXX nor Vulg. recognizes a proper name 
here, and most modem commentators pomt differ- 
ently, ^ 2^1 Vx Vx instead of 

and tr. ‘I have wearied myself, O God, I 
have wearied myself, 0 God, and am consumed.’ 
So RVm. H. A. White. 

ITHLAH (n^n% B 'ZeiXadd, A AedU, AV Jethlah). 
— A town of Dan, near Aijalon, Jos IG''^, The site 
is unknown. 

ITHMAH (.Trn:). — A Moabite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11*'^. 

ITHNAN (pn:). — A city in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 1522) whose site is uncertain. It is preceded 
by Hazor and followed by Ziph. In the B text of 
the LXX it is combined with the former of these 
names, ' Aa-opicovdiv, and in A with the latter 
although Luc. has 'Idydu, Zd<p. 

ITHRA (x-in: ‘ abundance’ (?), ’Io06p). — The 
father of Amasa, and husband of Abigail, David's 
sister. He is described as an Israelite (2 S 17^), bub 
the Chronicler undoubtedly has the better reading, 
‘J ether the Ishmaelite’ ( 1 Ch 2''^ "rx/nr’n -in: ; B Ao6l>p, 
A ’le^ep), \vhich is also given by A at 2 S 17. See 
Jether. 

ITHRAN (nf!)*— I* Eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36-6, 1 Ch 1^'. 2. An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7^^, 
possibly identical with Jether of the following 
verse. See Genealogy^. 

ITHREAM (Dinn: 2 S 3^ ; B A Wiedepadfx; 

1 Ch 3^ ’I^apctya, A ^ledpdiL, J ethraam), the sixth son of 
David by Eglah (wh. see), born to him at Hebron. 

ITHRITE, THE (nn»n ; B 6 AWeipaioSy 6 ^B60€PatoSy 
6 ’Rdrjpd 6 ^ Idrjpel ], ’lo^iypet ; A ^ E&paioSy 
’le^epf), a gentilic adjective applied to the descend- 
ants of a family of Kiriam-jearim (1 Ch 2®), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (2 S 
23=*®, 1 Ch ll*' Ira and Gareb). Possibly, however, 
the text of 2 S 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed 
nn:n=‘the Jattirite’ (so Thenius, Klostermann, 
Budde), i.e. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 S 30-^ as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country 
of Judah (Jos 15^ 21'^). The Peshitta (2 S 23^, 

lClill^&»s) reads (=of Jattir), cf. its 

rendeiing 2 S 2(p6. J. F. Stenning. 

ITS. — ‘ Its ’ does not occur in AV of 161 1, But 
I in Lv 25® ‘ it’ Avas used where we should now use 
‘its’ (‘That which groweth of it OAvne accord of 
thy harvest, thou slialt not leape’), and in 1660 
this was changed into ‘ its,’ and is so printed in all 
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modeni editions. That is the only place in which 
even in modem edd. the word is found. 

There is no doubt that about 1611 ‘its’ had 
begun to struggle for recognition. But it is not 
once used by Spenser ; and although it is found 
nine times in Shakespeare’s First Folio (live of 
these in Winter's Tale), it is suspected that they 
were all introduced after his death. Bacon has it 
very rarely ; Milton three times in his poetry 
{PL i. 254, iv. 813; Ode on Nativiti/, 106) and 
twice in his prose. By the time of Milton’s death 
the word was established in the language. 

The third pers. pron. in Anglo-Saxon was — 

Mas. Fern. Neiit. 
Nom. he heo hit 

Gen. his hire his 

The mas. forms are still in use ; the fern, were 
both changed early ; the nom. of the neut. lost its 
h, but retained his as the regular form for the 
gen. [i.e. possessive) up to the time we have spoken 
of. Consequently in AV his is the usual poss. 
case of ‘it’ as well as of ‘he.’ Thus Gn 3^® ‘it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ {Tind. ‘And that seed shall tread the on 
tlie heed, and .thou shalt tread hit on the hele ’) ; 
Lv 23*^'^ ‘ everything upon his day ’ ; Nu 20^ ‘ speak 
ye unto the rock, and it shall give forth his 
water ’ ; Pr 23^^ ‘ Look not thou upon the wine 
wdien it is red, when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself (1611 it selfe) aright’ ; 
2 Es 4^® ‘ the sea also hath his place to bear his 
floods ’ ; Wis 19-*^ ‘ The fire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue ; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.’ 

But rvh^n the poss. of both genders was the 
same there was always the risk of some confusion. 
Examples that need attention are, Lv P® ‘And 
the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring 
off his (RV ‘ its’) head, and burn it on the altar ’ ; 
1 S 6^ ‘ if it goeth up by the way of his own coast 
to Bethshemesh’ (liV ‘its own border’); 2S 6^^ 
‘ And they brought in the ark of the Lord, and 
set it in his place ’ (RV ‘ its ’) ; Bn 7® ‘ I beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : 
his (mas.) throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
(neut.) wheels (RV ‘ the wheels thereof’) as burn- 
ing tire ’) ; Mt ‘ But seek ye tirst the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness ’ (i.e. ‘ God's right- 
eousness ; but Tind. has ‘ the kyngdome of heven 
and the rightwisnes therof,’ and he is followed 
by Cov., Gran., and Gen. ; Rhem. ‘the justice of 
him ’ ; Bish. as AV, which is practically the tr*^ 
of Wyc. ‘seke ye first the kyngdom of god and 
his rightfulnesse ’ ; RV ‘ But seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness,’ omitting rou 
deov with edd.) ; 1 Co 15*^^ ‘But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body ’ (RV ‘ a body of its own ’). 

Various methods were adopted to avoid con- 
fusion between ‘his’ mas. and neut. (1) The use 
of ‘it’ for the. poss. is regarded as a dialectic 
Ijeculiarity, belonging to the North-Western 
counties. Its single occurrence in AV (Lv 25®) 
coTiies from the Geneva version.* Its presence 
in Shaks. is sometimes due to imitation of the 
language of childhood ; thus King John IL i. 160 — 

‘ Go to it grandani, child : 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam mil 
Give it a plum, a dierry, and a 

But this is not always the case ; and examples 
The LXX is ra In Ac 1210 the same 

Gr. word {Vtris [^d- ctlvois) is tr<i in AV 

‘ the iron gate . . . which opened to them of his own accord.’ 
In Luther’s Bihle Lv 25*‘> is von ihm selb&r ; Ac 1210 von vhr 
ielhuL The Gen. XT has in Ac l2io * wtueh opened to them by 
It owne aceorde,’ 


may be quoted from other authors, as Jtidgemeni 
of Syyiode of Dort (1619), p. 9, ‘ Election . . . ig 
to hee propounded with the spirit of discretion, 
religiously, and holily, in it place and time.’ 
Indeed the often occurring ‘it seif’ in AV 1611, 
is an example just as good as ‘it own’ : cf. Bp. 
Hall, Works, ii. 79 (‘Contemplations,’ bk. iii.), 

‘ Why may wee not distinguish of fire, as it is it 
selfe, a bodily creature, and as it is an instrument 
of God’s justice, so working, not by any material! 
vertue, or power of it owne, but by a certain 
height of supernatural! efficacie, to which it is 
exalted by the omnipotence of that supreme and 
righteous *iludge ? ’ (2) Occasionally ^ A was used 

for ‘ his,’ as in Rohynson’s tr“ of More’s Utopia 
(Lnmby’s ed. p. lOi), ‘They marveile also that 
golde, whych of the owne nature is a thing so un- 
profytable, is nowe amonge all people in so hyghe 
estimation.’ (3) Sometimes the noun was per- 
sonified and the fern, her then used. This is 
Milton’s favourite device, as in Hymn on Nativity, 
140— 

" And Hell it self will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.* 

Cf. Tindale’s tr^ of Nn 4®- ‘ And they shall take 

a cloth of lacyncte and cover the candelsticke of 
light and hir lampes and liir snoflers and fyre 
pannes and all hir oyle vessels which they occupy e 
ahoute it, and shall put apon her and on all hir 
instrnmentes, a coverynge of taxus skynnes, and 
put it apon staves.’ So in AV, Jon 1-^® ‘the sea 
ceased from her raging ’ ; Rev 22- ‘ the tree of 
life, which . . . yielded her fruit every month.’ 

(4) Occasionally ‘of it’ was adopted, as Bn 7® 

‘ it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the 
teeth of it.’ (5) Very often the phrase was slightly 
turned, and ‘thereof’ used, as by Fuller, Pisqdh 
Sight, p. 40, ‘Twice was it [Solomon’s Temple] 
pillaged by foreign foes, and four times by her 
own friends before the final destruction thereof.’ 
But ‘ the most curious thing of all in the history 
of the word “its” is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word admissible in serious 
composition, even the occasion for its employment 
was avoided or eluded. This is very remarkable 
in Shakespeare. The very conception which we 
express by “ its ” probably does not occur once in 
his works for ten times that it is to he found in 
any modern writer. So that we may say the 
invention, or adoption, of this form has changed 
not only our English style, but even our manner 
of thiuKing.’ — Craik, Kng. of Shaks, p. 103. 

J. Hastings. 

ITTAI ('nx, perh. ‘companionable’). — 1. A native 
of Gath, whence he was banished (?) (2 S 15^^) with 
600 followers, who with their families (v.‘-^) joined 
Bavid not long (v.“°) before the revolt of Absalom. 
(‘After him,’ etc., in v.^® refers to Ittai, whose 
name has probably dropped out. So W ell hausen in 
Briver, Heh. Text of Sayii. ad loc.). Ewald, follow- 
ing Jos. {Ant. VIL ix. 2), identifies this band with j 
the 600 whom Bavid commanded when an outlaw 
(1 S 23^-^ 25^^ 27^ 30®), and these, again, with the ' 
gibhorim (mighty men), reading, after Thenius, in 
gibhorim for Gittim. The LXX and Vulg. 
are cited as supporting this emendation ; but the 
LXX here is at once conflated and defective. The 
genuine LXX (acc. to Wellhansen) and the Vulg. 
interpolation are merely explanatory of ‘ Cherethites 
— Gittites.’ The gibhorim of 2 S 16® included the 
I Cherethites, etc. ; see also 2 S 23®. Bavid ’s original 
followers w’ere Hebrews (1 S 22®), but Ittai’s 600 
: were Philistines (2 S 15^® ‘from Gath,’ ‘thy 
brethren’) ; on the other hand they were different 
from the Cherethites, etc., whose captain was 
Benaiah. It may be added that the phrase ‘ thfl 
Gittith ’ (titles of Ps 8. 81. 84) is rendered by Hit- 
zig and Belitzsch ‘ a march of the Gittite guar : .’ 
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The scene in which we first meet Ittai (2 S 
almost surpasses the parting of Naomi and her 
daugJiteis-in-law as a portrayal of noble unselfish- 
ness, and of intense personal devotion. David, 
never so kingly as when in affliction, urges Ittai, 
as a stranger to retire from a desperate 

cause, bids him either engage in tlie service of the 
new king, or return home to Gath, and dismisses 
him with a gracious benediction. Ittai in reply, 
s wealing by the God of Israel, affirms an undying 
loyalty. In the battle with Absalom, Ittai Avas 
cue of David’s three generals (2 S 18-* It is 

possible that he fell in the engagement, as we hear 
of him no more. Jerome [Qii. Ileb. on 1 Ch 20-) 
cites a tradition that it was not David but Ittai 
that took the crown off the head of the Ammonite 
idol Milcom, it being forbidden to a Hebrew to 
take, with his own hands, gold or silver from an 
idol. 2. 2 S 23^^ (1 Ch Ithai one of David’s 
heroes. N. J. D. White. 

ITUR^A is the EV translation of the first term 
in St. Luke’s description of Philip’s tetrarchy {rijs 
*lTovpaLas Kal Tpax<»^vLTL8os xc6/)asr, Lk 3^, AV ‘ Iturcea 
and the region of Trachonitis’). But Kamsay has 
shown {Expositor, 1894, ix. pp. 51 ff'., 143 ff’., 288 ft’.) 
that the word is not used as a noun by anj^ wiiter 
before Eusebius in the 4th cent, after Christ, and 
doubtfully even by him (so not even in Jos. Ant. 
XIII. xi. 3, where Niese reads ’Iroi/patous ; nor in 
Appian, Civ. v. 7 : read ’IravpaLajp). Strabo 
calls it T^v ’Irovpatoov dpeiv/jv (XVI. ii. 16), and ra 
’AodlSiov jxipri Kal tQsv ^IrovpaLojv (XVI. ii. 20), and 
Dio Cassius, t7)v tQv ’Irovpaiwp rCov 'Apd^ctjv (lix. 12). 
Epiphanius {aclv. JSceres. xix. 1) uses the adjective 
dirb T7]s l^a^ariKYjs ’Iroupaia?, and Ramsay 

{op. cit. 289 n. 2) argues for the adjectival mean- 
ing of ’IrovpatoL even in Euseb. {Onom. ed. Lag. 
268, 298), and more doubtfully in Jerome’s trans- 
lation. Elsewhere, in Greek and Latin authors, 
it is the name of the people which is given, 
’IrovpaToi, Iturcei, Ifyrei, etc. ‘There remains, 
then, no single passage in ancient literature to 
justify the noun which has been forced on Luke’ 
(Ramsay, 289), which noun, further, would render 
the sentence ‘degenerate Greek,’ ‘in utter dis- 
regard of the rules of Greek expression as observed 
by the older classical authors’ {ih. 144). 

The Ituroeans were well kno\v'n to the Romans 
as a race of hardy archers, and they frequently 
appear in the pages of Latin writers. They 
fought with Coesar in the African war {Bell. 
Afric. 20), and formed a bodyguard for Mark 
Antony when he was triumvir, rattling with their 
arms through the forum to the indignation of 
Cicero {Philipp, ii. 19, 112, xiii. 18). Virgil sings 
them, ‘ Iturseos taxi torquentur in arcus’ {Georg. 
ii. 448), cand Lucan, ‘Iturceis cursus fuit inde 
sagittis’ {Pharsal. vii. 230), ‘tunc et Itursei Med- 
ique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax ’ {ih. vii. 
514), In A.D. 110 there was a ‘cohors I Augusta 
Iturjcorum sagittariorum ’ {CIL t. iii. 868). About 
A.D. 255 we have the statement ‘babes sagittarios 
Ityrieos trecentos ’ (Vopiscus, Vita Anreliani, c. 11), 
and in his Gazetteer of the geographical terms of 
the Latin poets, Vibius Sequester {c. A.D. 500) 
names them as ‘Ithyrei, vel Itharei, Syrii usu 
sagittm periti’ (ed. Hesselii, 155). 

The quotations given above from Strabo, Appian, 
and Lucan* call them or associate them with 
both Arabs and Syrians ,* and, as Schiirer points 
out {HJP I. ii. App. I. ‘History of Chalcis, 
Ituraea, and Abilene,’ 326), the proper names of 
Itursean soldiers, mentioned in Latin inscriptions, 
are Syrian (cf. Miinter, de Rebus Iturceorum., 1824, 
8-10, 40 ft*.; CIL t. iii. n. 4371 ; C. 1. Bhenan, 

*Cf. Arrian, Al, An. 18: o! irtKol ToSiOTott m tSv No/mHhv xou 

'¥kiupr,voumv, xat BofftropctySv vt xcci ’‘Irovpeciuv. 
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ed. Brambaeh, 1233 f.). This agi*eey with the 
position assigned to them on and about the skirts 
of the Lebanons ; and considering the incessant 
drift upon these parts of nomad Arabs from the 
neighbouiing deserts, we ought piobably to see 
in the Iturmans the descendants of Jetur (Tziq 
mentioned in Gn 25^^ and 1 Oh 1^^ as among the 
sons of Ishmael, i.e. as Arabian desert tribes. 
Eupolemus {c. B.C. 150), quoted by Eusebius {Frccp. 
Evang. ix. 30), mentions Ituimans along with 
Ammonites, Moabites, Nabatieans, etc., as among 
the objects of David’s campaigns E. of the 
Jordan. 

Because of this semi -nomadic state and this 
gradual drift from the desert to the fertile parts 
of Syria, the exact territory of the Iturieans is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define. Josephus 
places the Ituraean kingdom in or upon the N. 
of Galilee in B C. 105 [Ant. xiii. xi. 3), when 
Aristobulus having defeated them added a large 
part of their territory to Judaea. Upon an in- 
scription of about A.D. 6 [Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
1881, 537-542) Q. dEmilius Secundus relates that 
being sent by Quirinius ‘ ad versus Itiiraeos in 
Libano monte castellmu eorum cepi.’ Dio Cassius 
(xlix. 32) calls Lysanias, who ruled Lebanon fiom 
Damascus to the sea with his capital at Chalcis, 
king of the Iturceans ; and the same writer (lix. 
12) and Tacitus {An7i. xii. 23) call Soemus, who 
was tetrarch in Lebanon (Jos. Vita, 11), their 
governor ; while Strabo places them in Anti- 
Lebanon with their centre at Chalcis in the Beka. 
This evidence appears to prove Schurer’s conclusion, 
that Anti-Lebanon and the valley to the east was 
the centre of the Iturceans just before and at the 
beginning of the Chiistian era ; and Ramsay’s con- 
tention, that ‘ the true home of such a race is not 
the long-settled and well-governed land between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon,’ confficts not only 
with the data of classical wTiters, but with the 
constant proof of how rich lands in Syria w’ere 
being overrun and occupied by nomadic tribes 
from the desert. It is probable, however, that 
the Iturteans extended their influence eastwards 
and south-eastwards from Anti-Lebanon. About 
B.C. 25 Zenodorus leased the domains of Lysanias, 
whom Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) calls king of the 
Iturseans, and Zenodorus’ territory included Ulatha, 
Paneas, and the countiy round ahput. The 
question remains, whether the ‘ Iturrean region ’ 
extended so far as to include or overlap Trachon- 
itis, the country around the Traclions, one of 
which is the modern Lejd. Ramsay maintains 
that, hoth according to St. Luke’s statement and 
as a matter of fact, it did. But of the latter 
there is absolutely no evidence before Eusebius 
in the 4th cent., and in face of such silence his 
testimony about the east of the Jordan in the 
I beginning of the 1st cent, cannot be allowed to 
prevail. In the absence of evidence, the following 
facts are all we have to go by. Names have been 
constantly in drift in that part of Syria, and as 
Philo extended over all Philip’s tetrarchy the name 
of its eastern portion Trachonitis {Legal, ad Gakim, 
41) it is possible that the adjective ‘ Itunean ’ may 
likewise have been sometimes extended eastward 
so as to cover Trachonitis, especially as the Itur- 
seans themselves w'ere probably driven in that 
direction after the Romans took their Lebanon 
territory from them. At the same time, Strabo, 
writing after this was accomplished, still treats 
of Iturcea and Trachonitis as distinct. Whether, 
therefore, St. Luke meant by his phrase ’Itou- 
paLas Kal Tpax^tjAridos xwpas ‘ two distinct portions 
of Philip’s tetrarchy or two equivalent or over- 
lapping names for it; and wliether on either of 
these interpretations of his words he av»is correct 
— are questions to which the geographical data ol 
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fche 1 st cent, supply ns with no certain answer.’* 
Besides the literature quoted above, see the present 
writer’s HGHL and Expositor, 1894, viii. 

406, ix. 51 if., 143 tf., 231 ff., 331 f. 

G. A. Smith. 

lYORY (pi shin, iXecpdvrLvos). — The word shin 
signifies a tooth, and is freq. employed in its orig. 
sense in OT (Ex 2 P^, Lv 24^ etc.). It is also freq. 
used in the sense of ivonj, as being the eltphant's 
tooth (AVm 1 K 10-*^ ; see under Elephant). 
Once ivory is spoken of as ‘ horns of teeth,’ nmp 

(Ezk 27^^). The word horns alludes to the shape 
of the tusk, but its construction with teeth shows 
that the Hebrews understood what ivory really 
was. The context always makes it clear when shin 
should be rendered ivd7y. 

In Ps 45® ji prob. refers to palaces or chambers 
in them, inlaid with ivory (cf. 'ui Am 3^®, and n ’3 
pn 1 K 22 ^^). Chambers with elaborate panellings 
of ivory and ebony exist in Damascus and other 
cities of the East to-day. Tables, stands, screens, 
picture-frames, pipes, and many other articles, in- 
laid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold, are 
found in the houses of well-to-do people in the 
East. Solomon imported large quantities of ivory 
(1 K 10-^). His throne was made of it (1 K 10^®'2<^). 
It was also used for making or inlaying couches 
(Am G'*), and the benches of galleys (Ezk 27®). 

The Egyp. and Assyr. monuments allude to the 
trade in ivory, and porters bearing tusks are figured 
on them. Among tlie merchandise of Babylon (Rev | 
18^-) were vessels of ivory. It was probably brought 
to Pal. by the caravans (‘travelling companies’) 
of Dedanim (Is 2 P®), as well as the ships of 
Tarshish (1 K 10 -^). The ‘ tower of ivory’ (Ca 7^) 
may have been a tower richly ornamented with 
this substance, or a figure to ulustrate the white- 
ness of the bride’s neck, as we say ‘a snowy neck,’ 
or ‘ an alabaster arm.’ G. E. POST. 

lYYAH (ny ; LXX variants are numerous, see 
Swete). — According to 2 K 18^ (wanting in B 
of LXX), 19^^ ( = Is 37^^,* the name is wanting in 
both IVIT and LXX of Is 36^^) a city conquered by 
the Assyrians, named along with Sepharvaim and 
Hena. It is frequently identified with Ayysl (ay), 
whence, according to 2 E 17“^ Sargon (but see 
Winckler, Untersuchnngen, 100 ff.) brought 

colonists to Samaria. Regarding Avva no infor- 
mation is to be gathered from the inscriptions 
(Schrader, KAT^- 281, 384 \COT^ i. 273, ii. 8 ]). 
Hommel {Expos, Times, April, 1898, p. 330 f.) 
supports tlie view that Hena and Iwah (or, as he 
prefers, Avvah) are not places at all, but the 
names of the two chief gods of the three Syrian 
cities, Hamath, Arpad, and Sepharvaim. (For 
the grounds of this conclusion and the various 
stages through which he holds the MT to have 
passed before reaching its present form in 2 K 
17»Jf*, see the article just cited). Winckler {op. 
cit.), on the other hand, considers that the 
parallelism, not to speak of other reasons, requires 

* The identification of the name Jetur or Ituraean with the 
modem Jedur (k€. Gedur) to the S. of Damascus, is phUologically 
impossible. 


in 2 K 18^-* 19^® ( = Is 37^®) one place name, which, 
judging from tlie variety of LXX readings, haa 
been iQ preserved, but may have been Avvah or 
Ivvah, and must have designated a city coming 
within the sphere of vision of the Jews — probably 
situated, like Sepharvaim, in Syria. 

J. A. Selbie. 

lYY {Klaaos, hedera). — This plant was sacred to 
Bacchus. The Jews were compelled, at the time of 
the feast of this god, to carry ivy in procession in 
Ills honour (2 Mac 6 ^). The ‘ corruptible crown ’ 
(1 Co 9 -^) of the Isthmian games was sometimes 
made of its leaves, at other times it was a garland 
of pine. The ivy, Hedera Helix, L., grows wild in 
Pal. and Syria, and climbs up the faces of the clifis 
along the. coast and to the middle zone of tlie 
mountain ranges. G. E. Post. 

lYE-ABARIM (d'’’;!;;;'? ‘lyim of the regions 
beyond,’ distinguishing this place from the Iim of 
Jos 15-®). — The station following Oboth mentioned 
in Nu 2 P^ 33“^^ and described ( 21 ^^) as ‘in the 
wilderness which is before Moab toward the sun- 
rising,’ and more briefly (33*^) as ‘ in the border of 
Moab.’ Nothing is known as to its position 
beyond these indications. The versions, though 
attbrding no geographical information, are interest- 
ing in their renderings of the first word ; the LXX 
of has Xa\ 7 X€£ B, with a variant 'AxeKyai in A, 
and (perhaps) F, and in 33^* VaL. The Syiiac 
takes the word as ‘fountain,’ Targ. Onk. has 
ntjJD as its eg^ui valent in 2 P^ and and in 33^®. 
This word is used for a ford or passage in Targ. 
of 1 S 13-^ 14^, and in Targ. Jon. of Gn 32-*^. See, 
further, Dillm. on Nu21^®. A. T. Chapman. 

lYIM (d'’P ‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’). — Short form of 
lye-abarim in Nu 33'^^ See lye-abarim for render- 
ings of the VSS. 

lYYAR (“ 13 , Tap). — See Time. 

IZHAR (in^: ‘fresh oil’ or ‘shining’). — Son of 
Kohath the son of Levi, Ex 6 ^®- 3^® 16^ P, 

I Ch 6 ®- 23^^* ; patron. Izharites, Nu 3®*^, 1 Ch 

2422 26-®* 

IZLIAH (nx'^u, AY Jezliah). — A Benjamite, head 
of a ‘father’s house,’ 1 Ch 8^®. See Genealogy. 

IZRAHIAH (n;niu ‘J" will arise or shine’). — A 
chief of the tribe of Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. See Gene- 
alogy. 

IZRAHITES (rnrn). — Gentilic name in 1 Ch 27®, 
but should probably be read which is possibly 
another form of 'irijn Zerahites vv.^^* See 
Genealogy. 

IZRI (' 1 ?!). — Chief of one of the Levitical choirs, 
1 Ch 25^b called in v.® Zeri. See Genealogy. 

IZZIAH (nr ‘J" will sprinkle’?) AY Jeziah.— 
One of those who had married a foieign wife (Ezi 
10^}, called ia 1 Es 9®® leddias. See Genealo(IY. 
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j. — Xlie 'lymbol used by critics for the Jalnvistic 
document. See Hexateuch. 

JAIKAN.— See Beeroth-Bexe-Jaakax. 

JAAKOBAH (n::p;;:). — A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 
4®*. See Genealogy. 

JAALA [iihr Neh or JAALAH Ezr 
— The name of a family of the ‘ sons of Solomon's 
servants’ who returned to Palestine with Zeruh- 
babel. In 1 Es 5^^ JeelL See Genealogy. 

JAAR (■)>?:). — Usually in OT a common noun, 
meaning forest or wooded height, e.g. Jos 17^^, 
Hos 2^^. Once only as proper name, RVm of 
Ps 132® ‘We found it in the held of Jaar.’ Here, 
according to some of the best authorities, it is a 
poetical name for Kiriath-jearim, ‘forest town,’ 
cf. Ps 78^^ ‘held of Zoan.’ The name of this jjlace 
appears in several forms, see Jos 15®*®®, 2 S 6-, and 
in 1 Ch 13® an account is given of the bringing up of 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim, where it had lain for 
twenty years after its restoration by the Philis- 
tines. The rendering of this obscure verse, — con- 
jectured to be a fragment of antique song, — which 
was hrst suggested by Kuhnol, and has been adopted 
by Delitzsch, Perowne, and most moderns, would 
make it run thus: ‘We heard of it (the ark) as 
being at Ephrathah, we found it in the held of 
Jaar {i.e. Kiriath-jearim),’ Baethgen, however, 
understands the word as an appellative, ‘auf 
waldigem Gefilde’ (cf. LXX ivrats dao-ecn ToO dpvjicoO, 
and Jerome ‘in regione saltus’; so RV (text) ‘in 
the held of the wood ’), referring ‘ it ’ to the oath of 
David quoted in vv.®'®, reading ‘ published’ (m:«sin) 
for ‘found’ (m:Ki*D), and supposing the ‘wooded 
held’ to be a poetical designation of the country at 
large. Similarly Ew. (so Targ.), though he ex- 
plains the ‘ held of the wood ’ of Lebanon as repre- 
senting N. l^alestine. However, the general drift 
of the reference to the ark can hardly be mistaken. 

W. T. Davison. 

JAARE-OREGIM ; BA ’AptwpyetX other 

MSS 'Apcjpl ; saltus poh/mitarius), according to 2 S 
2P®, a Beth-lehemite, the father of Elhanan, who 
slew Goliath the Gittite, Ifc is, however, highly 
probable that the text is corrupt, the former part 
of the name being a mistake for Jair ('"ly: for t;;;), 
while the latter half (d'Jix weavers) has 

been accidentally repeated from the following line. 
This view, which is supported by the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 20® (l^erg my; |H=son of Jair; Kethibh 
-ny; j3), has been adopted by Thenius, Wellh., 
Driver, and Budde. Klostermanu, following the 
reading of Lucian (’EXXa^'ai' vlds "ladddv vioO rou 
*EXejat)j prefers to restore ‘the son of Dodai the 
Beth-lehemite’ ('Dn^n m;; nn ja, cf. 2 S 2P^). The 

rendering of the Peshitta (pCLDi i-O) 

probably points to the same text as the Hebrew 
(omitting Jaare)^ though the Arabic, which is 

Iviaed upon it, takes the second word (v0lSVd= 
doitus) as a proper name (Malaph). Similarly the 
Targuin of Jonathan hardly presupposes a ditierent 
text, since its rendering ‘and David the son of 
Jesse, the weaver of the veils of the house of the 
sanc'cuary, who was of Bethlehem, slew Goliath 
the Gittite ’ (onb p'3Di rr^ns mo 'B'' 13 in 

riNPu p’Va p’), is an obvious attempt at harmonizing 
the present text with 1 S 17. Jerome seems to 


have read saltus^ instead of nj;: (Jaare). and 
so far confirms the reading of 1 Ch 2u®. For a 
fuither discussion of the relation of 1 Cli 2U® to 
1 S 17 and to 2 S 2pQ, see Samuel (Books of), and 
Elhanan. J. E. Stenning. 

JAARE SHIAH (n:.:‘iy:, perhaps =‘J’’ fattens,’ 
AV Jaresiah). — A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8-L 

JAASIEL (Vxvy:). — The ‘ruler ’ of Benjamin, 1 Ch 
27-^ prob. = ‘ J. the Hezobaite’ (’which see) of IDL 

JAASU {vsr. Ezr lO®^ Kethibh) or JAASAI [rr. 
Ker^, so RVin), AV Jaasau. — One of those who 
liad married foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 
LXX, regardless of the meaning, rendered kolI 
iTToi-rjacLv (‘ and they did ’), i.e, for 

JAAZANIAH 2 K 25®®, Ezk 8^^ ; nur^: Jer 
35®, Ezk IB, ‘ J" hears.’ See also Jezaniah. LXX 
4 K25-^, l^'O^oyias, A. Luc. Te^'ci^ias, Ezk 8^^ IB, Jer 
42® [Heb. 35®], B ’Ie%oj'ta?). — 1, A Judjean, styled 
‘ son of the Maacathite,’ one of the military com- 
manders w'ho came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
appointed by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25-®= Jer 40® 
Jezaniah). After Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, 
had murdered Gedaliah, and carried captive the 
Judaeans ivho \vere left at Mizpah, Jaazaniah, 
though not mentioned by name, appears to have 
joined with the other captains of the forces in 
giving battle to Ishmael and recovering tlie captives 
(Jer 4B^^ ). Probably also he w’as one of those w’ho 
determined, against the advice of the prophet Jere- 
miah, to abandon the land of Judah, and to lead the 
remnant of the people dowm into Egypt (Jer 42). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Rechabites, 
w^hose fidelity to the commands of his ancestor 
Jonadab w'as tested by the prophet Jeremiali as an 
example to the people of Judah (Jer 35®). 

3. Son of Shaphan, w^ho appeared in Ezekiel’s 
vision as ringleader of seventy of the elders of 
Israel in the practice of secret idolatry at J erusa- 
lem (Ezk 8^^). 

4. Son of Azznr, one of the princes of the people 
at Jerusalem, against whose counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded by J" to prophesy (Ezk IB®^*). 

C. F. Burney^. 

JAAZIAH (?.TTy:).— A son of Merari, 1 Ch 24-’^- 
The text is hopelessly corrupt. (Cf. Berth, and 
Oettli, ad loc. ; KittePs proposed restoration of the 
text and note in Haupt’s Sacred Boolzs of OT; 
and Kautzsch’s AT, ad loc.). See Genealogy. 

JAAZIEL (^N'Ty;.).— A Levite skilled in the use of 
the psaltery, 1 Ch 15^®, called in v.-‘^Aziel. Kittel 
(see note, ad loc., in Haupt’s SBOT) would correct 
the text in both instances to Uzziel. 

JABAL (^?;, LXX A ’Iw^^X, E Luc. 

’lojjS-jiX). — Son of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4-^ (J). See Konig in 
Expos. Times, May, 1898, p. 347^. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain ; for conjectures see 
Dillm. ad loc. and Ball in SBOT. 

JABBOK (pn:, Tctj35ic).~~One of the principal rivers 
of E. Palestine, now* called Wadij Zerka trom ttie 
bluish colour of its water. Its course may bp 
indicated thus : take on a map a point 18 miles E. 
of the Jordan on the latitude of N5,blus, and from 
it draw a line 18 miles long due south. On this 
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line as diameter, and to the E. of it, draw a semi- 
cirele ; and from the N. end of its diameter (the 
point originally taken) draw a line inclining 
slightly to the S. as far as the edge of the Jordan 
valley (here about 5 miles from the river) ; and 
from that edge draw a line in a S.W. direction to 
the Jordan. The figure will give a;pproximately 
the course of Wady Zerka, though in its numerous 
windings it continually deviates ftom the outline 
figure above indicated. In its upper semicircular 
portion it forms a boundary between east and west ; 
while in its lower portion it forms a boundary 
between north and south. These two portions 
are referred to in Nu 21-^ wdiere the territory 
of Sihon IS described as extending ‘ from Arnon 
unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon’ ; 
i.e. the lower portion of the Jabbok formed the N. 
boundary, wdiile the upper portion formed the E. 
boundary of Sihon’s kingdom ; and the verse may 
be made clear by inserting ‘ nortlnvards ’ after 
J abbok and ‘ eastwards ’ after Ajnmon. The upper 
poition is referred to in Dt 2^", where the border 
of the children of Amnion is described as ‘all the 
side of the river Jabbok.’ The river Jabbok is also 
mentioned as a boundary Dt3^®, Jos 12'^, Jg IP"---. 

One remarkable incident in ^ the patriarchal 
narratives is connected wntli this river. Jacob, 
after sending all that he had over the stream, was 
left alone to wTestle with the mysterious visitor, 
and to prevail (Gn 32-‘^^* referred to in Hos 12^). The 
Heb. word for wnestling (from the root pnx), wliich 
is used only here, is similar in sound to Jabbok, 
and it is intended that the name of the river 
should call to mind this instance of favour shown 
to the ancestor of the chosen race. A probable 
derivation of the word is from the root ppn ‘ pour 
out.’ The river Jabbok is mentioned only in 
connexion wuth Jacob, and as a boundary existing 
at the time of Israel’s appearance E. of Jordan, in 
the passages already noted. A. T. Chapman. 

JABESH (c^n;). — Father of Shallum, wdio usurped 
the kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king 
Zechariah (2 K 15^®* 

JABESH-GILEAD also or alone 

in IS 3112 . w ich 1012).--^ While the 

history of this East Jordan city as furnished in the 
Bible is meagre, it gives us vivid pictures of both 
tragic and tender scenes in ancient Hebrew life. 
In the early period of Jewdsh history it seems to 
have been prominent, and later to have fallen into 
insignificance. Its first appearance is when the 
Israelites are said to have made a raid upon it with 
a powerful force, put all the males and married 
women to death, destroyed the city, and carried 
oil 400 virgins, who became wives to the Ben- 
jamites (Jg 21). Afterw’ards, w^hen it had regained 
its position of importance, it was attacked by the 
Ammonites under Nahash, when Saul, to wdiom 
the inhabitants appealed for succour, came quickly 
with his army and utterly routed the enemy 
(IS 11). Later, wdien Saul and his sons w^ere 
slain in the disaster at Mount Gilboa, and their 
bodies w^ere being ill-treated by the Philistine 
conquerors, the men of Jabesh-gilead rushed into 
tile face of death, recovered the bodies, and saw 
that they were cared for in the kindest manner 
and buried Avith proper honours (1 S 31). David, 
when he was made king at Hebron, remembered 
this act, and sent special messengers with com- 
mendatory blessings to the men of Jabesh-gilead 
for their heroic devotion to Saul (2 S 2®). Sub- 
sequently the hones of Saul and his sons were 
brought thence by David and buried in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin (2 S 2H2-i4j^ 

No doubt the name Jabesh is preserved in the 
modern Yabis, and when on the line of this stream 
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in the Gilead hills one is near the site of this 
ancient city. Pobinson {BBF- iii. 319 f. ) suggested 
a place, ed~Dcir, lying south of Wady Yabis ; but 
this has no ancient ruins, and, besides, it is some 
distance oft the main road. From researches made 
in this region by the present writer, a more appro- 
priate place Avould seem to be Miryamin, a point 
north of Wady Yabis on the ancient road leading 
OA^er the mountain, Avhere there are massive ancient 
remains. This is about 7 miles from Pella, and 
corresponds to the statement of Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon (268. 81), our best authority in the 
absence of any special biblical indications as to its 
site (Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 439). 

S. Merrill. 

JABEZ (p>’!). — A descendant of Judah, Avho Avas 
‘more honourable than his brethren.’ His name 
is traced to the fact that his mother bare him a\ ith 
sorrow {2'^v 'dzeb), 1 Cli 4*^. The same play upon 
Avords recurs in his prayer or vow in the expression 
‘that it be not to my sorroio,' v.-*®. (On 
the correctness of MT see Kittel’s note, ad loc., in 
Haupt’s SBOT, and on the possibility of a clause 
having dropped out, Kautzscli, ad loc., in his AT), 

J. A. Selbie. 

JABEZ (py:). — A place inhabited by scribes, 
apparently in Judah, 1 Oh 2®®. The site is un- 
knoAvn, 

JABIN (pn; ‘discerning,’ 'la(3eLv,*la^€Ls ). — 1. King 
of Hazor in N. Palestine, defeated by Joshua at 
the W^aters of Merom [Jos 1F“9 (JE) ^^'i® (D-')]. 

2. Jabin, ‘ king of Canaan, that reigned in 
Hazor,’ occurs again in Jg 4. He takes no part in 
the battle of the Kishon, nor is he mentioned in 
the ancient son^(Jg 5). ^ The introduction of Jabin 
and of Hazor into this narrative creates many 
difficulties, and the title ‘ king of Canaan ’ arouses 
suspicion. The probability is that tAvo traditions 
relating to Jabin and Sisera have been united, and 
harmonized by making Sisera the captain of Jabin’s 
host (cf. Ps 832- Avhicli implies the union of the 
two traditions). The Jabin tradition probably pre- 
served an account of the early struggles of Naplitali 
and Zebuliin for their territory in the north. The 
two clans had made Kedesh their headquarters, and 
successfully defeated Jabin king of Hazor, Avho 
had combined Avitli the neighbouring Canaanites 
to resist the intruders. This tradition forms the 
basis of the battle of Merom in Jos 11, Avhicli has 
been generalized by the Deut. redactor, and treated 
as the conquest of N. Palestine by Joshua and all 
Israel. G. A. COOKE. 

JABHEEL (Vxan: ‘ El causeth to build,’ B Ae^M, 
A ’lajSj'^A, for other forms see heloAv ; in Apocr. 
'lafiveia or -la or -vv-, Jehneel, Jabnia, J amnia). — 1. 
A toAvm on the northern border of Judah, near the 
sea, mentioned after Ekron, Shikkeron, and Mount 
Baalah (Jos 15^^). It is not mentioned in the lists 
of cities of Judah, Dan, or Simeon in the Bk. of 
Joshua, hut in Jos 15*^® LXX substitutes (B) 
or "leiJLval (A), Jabneh, for MT ‘even unto the 
sea.’ It does not appear again in the OT until 2 Ch 
26®, A\Kere under the name of Jabneh (nin:, LXX B 
A la^eis) it is captured along with Gath 
and Ashdod from the Philistines by king Uzziah, 
and its Avail broken down. Josephus {Ant. V. i. 
22) describes it as belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
in company with Gath and Ekron, and mentions 
it Avith the inland toAvns Marissa and Ashdod in 
contradistinction to the maritime towns Gaza, 
Joppa, and Dora {Ant. XIV. iv. 4 ; BJ I. vii. 7). It 
is spoken of (Jth 2^**) under the name of Jemnaan 
as in fear and dread of Holofernes. Under the 
name Jamnia (1 Mac 4^® 5®® 10®^ 15^®) it is referred 
to as a garrison, with plains near it, Gorgias in 
command {Ant. XII. viii. 6). In 2 Mac 12®- *’• ^ 
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Judas i\Iaccab?eus set fire to the haven and navy of 
J aiimia, so that the light of the fire was seen at 
Jerusalem, 240 furlongs off. Pliny (UN v. 13) 
speaks of the two Jamiiias ‘Jamnes duse, altera 
intus,’ and places them between Azotns and Joppa. 
See Pteland, p. 823. Ptolemy (v. 16) speaks of 
the port of the Jaiimites between Azotus and 
Joppa, and subsequently mentions Jamnia among 
the cities of Judma. 

In common w ith Ashkelon, Azotus, and Gaza, the 
harbour or naval arsenal of Jamnia bore the name 
of Majitmas (Reland, p. 590f. ; Raumer, Kenrick, 
Phamicici ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ.). Jamnia was 
taken from the Syrians (c. B.c. 142) by Simon 
Maccaboeus (Ant. xill. vi. 7 ; BJ I. ii. 2), and it 
was restored (B.c. 63) to its inhabitants by Ponipey 
(Ant. XIV. iv. 4) ; it was repaired or rebuilt (c. B.c. 
57) by Gabinius (BJ I. viii. 4), and was given to the 
Jews by Augustus (B.c. 30). Herod bequeathed 
(B.c. 4) Jamnia (Ant. XVII. viii. 1) to Salome his 
sister,^ and she left it with all its toparchy to Julia 
the wife of Augustus Cmsar (Ant. xvili. ii. 2 ; BJ 
II. ix. 1). Philo Judaeus (de Lecjat. ad Gamm, 0pp. 
vol. ii. p. 575) states that in this town, the most 
populous of Judtea, a Roman officer named Capito 
raised an altar of mud for the deification of the 
emperor Caligula ; the Jews demolished the altar, 
and the incensed emperor forthwith ordered an 
equestrian statue of himself to be erected in the 
Holy of Holies at Jerusalem (c. a.d. 37). Strabo 
(Bk. 16, ‘ Syria ’) states that lamneia and the settle- 
ments around were so populous that they could 
furnish 40,000 soldiers. The Talmud abounds with 
references to the learned Rabbins who frequented 
the school at Jamnia. Mil man (Hist, of Jews) 
states that it contained a school Jewish learning 
which obtained great authority, and whether from 
the rank and character of its head, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in 
that place, it was looked upon with great respect 
and veneration by the Jews who remained in 
Palestine. This school was subsequently suppressed 
by the Romans, owing to the imprudent speeches of 
the fiery Simon ben-Joehai. Before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion the Sanhedrin escaped the general TVTeck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabneh (Jamnia ; 
Milman, Hist, of Jeios). According to tradition 
also, the great Gamaliel was buried in Jamnia, 
and his tomb was visited by Par chi in the 14th cent. 
In the time of Eusebius, Jamnia was but a small 
place of little importance. It gave a bishop to the 
Council of Nicrea, andliad still a bishop in the time 
of the emperor Justinian (Epiph. adv. Hcer. ii. 730). 

The Crusaders found the ruins called Ibelin (A.D. 
1144, William of Tyre), where they built the fortress 
Ibelin (corrupted from Jabneel), mistaking it for 
Gath, and it gave its name to the Ereneli family of 
dTbelin, one of whom, Jean, count of Jaffa and 
Ashkelon, restored ( c . 1255) the famous code of the 
‘Assises of Jerusalem,’ originally composed by 
Godfrey de Bouillon (Gibbon, ch. 58 ; Samut. 1. iii. 
p. XU, c. 58). Benjamin of Tudela ( c . a.d. 1163) 
identified Ibelin, three parasangs south of Jaffa, as 
the ancient Jabneh, and states that the site of the 
schools might still be traced there (Early Travels, 
p. 87). Tlie Itin. Ant. places Jamnia 12 MP. from 
Hiospolis (Lydda) and Joppa, 20 MP. from Ashkelon, 
and 36 MP. from Gaza. It was on the old road 
from Joppa to Ashkelon, through Jamnia and 
Azotus (B exiting er Tables) ; another road led to it 
from Diospolis. 

The modem village of Yebnah stands on the ruins 
of the town of Jamnia. It occupies a strong site, 
170 ft. above the sea, on an isolated rounded hill, 
south of the W ady Rhbin, in the position assigned to 


it by the Itin. Ant., and tiie old road from Jaffa tc 
Ashkelon passes by it. The houses are of mud, but 
there are interesting ruins of a church and also of a 
mosque erected by Crusaders and Saracens. The 
ancient Majximas or harbour of Jamnia ib bi\aated 
immediately soutli of the mouth of the Wady Rfi bin. 
The port seems to have been double, and entei ed by 
narrow passages as at Tyre and J affa. The northern 
bay is some 400 paces across (north and south), 
flanked with a rocky promontory on each side. 
The southern bay is larger, and on the promontory 
south of it are the ruins of ed-Dubbeh. A large 
reef is visible outside, beneath the water (*S'irP 
vol. ii. p. 269). The port would seem to be natur- 
ally better than any along tlie coast of Palestine 
south of Csesarea. A very little trouble in clearing 
a passage through the reefs would probably render 
the Minet Bubai a better port than Jafla, as the 
reefs are farther from the beach (Conder, FEFSt, 
1875, p. 168). The harvests about Yebnah are very 
abundant, and the ground is of surprising fertility 
(Land and Bool:). The present writer (FEE At, 
1875, p. 181) suggests that Yebnah or Ibnah may 
be the modern equivalent of Libnah as well as 
Jabneel. Libnah was given over to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron (Jos 2P^, 1 Ch 6^’), within the 
boundary of the tribe of Judah, and has not 
been identifled. though supposed to be near Beer- 
sheba. Both J abneh (Jos 15^^ B j and Libnah appear 
as Leyva, in the LXX. 

Literature.— Le Quien, Onens Christ, vol. iii. ; Itin. Ant.; 
0?iom. s.v. ’Iccuys'a ; Irby and ilangfles. Travels ; Li^^htfoot, 
0pp. ; Milman, Hist, of Jews; Sepp, Jer. tudas HL ; Strabo ; 
Pliny; Philo, dc ad Gannii; Epiplianius, adc. Huer. lib. 

ii. 730; Gi*atz, Qesch. der Juden; Xeubauer, Geog. du Taltn. 
73 ff. ; Schurer, HJF ii. i. 78 f, ; Guerin, Judee, li. 55 S, 

2. (B Ae(pda.ya.i, A Ao.^vfi\ Jabnmel). It appears 
in Jos 19^-^ in connexion with Adami-nekeb and 
Lakkum as part of the northeni boundary of 
Naphtali, Lakkum being near the Jordan. There 
is no clue to identifying its position. Conder 
(Handbook to the Bible, p. 269) gives the following 
identiflcations to the places in Jos 19^^ : — 

Heleph is probably Beit Lif, at the edge of the 
higher mountains towards the west. Adami is the 
ruin Adain; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidetha, 
Talm. Jerus. Megillah i. 1) is the ruin Seiyfideh ; 
Jabneel (the Caphar Yama of the Talmud] is 
Yemma, 7 miles south of Tiberias in Naphtali 
(SWF i. p. 365). The VarioTum Bible, however, 
gives ‘ Adami-hannekeb,’ i.e. ‘Adami in the pass,’ 
Schwarz (p. 144) places KefrYamah (‘the village 
by the sea ’) on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; and Neubauer (Geog. du Talmud, p. 225) 
places it between Tabor and the Sea of Galilee, thus 
apparently agreeing with Conder in the identiflcation 
ot Yemma as Jabneel. Josejdms speaks of AayveLa. 

( Vita, 37) or AayvLd (BJ II. xx. 6) as a rocky, fastness 
in Upper Galilee which lie fortified, together with 
Meroth, Aohabari, and Seph (cf. BJ li. vi. 3). 

C. Wakeex. 

JABNEH. — See Jabneel. 

JACAN (135?:).— A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5^^ AY 
Jachan. See Genealogy. 

JACHIN (I's;). — 1. Fourth son of Simeon, Gn 46"^*^, 
Ex 6^®. In 1 Ch 4-^ he is called Jarib (sn;). Wt 
Kittel corrects this to Jackin. In Nu 26^- the 
patronymic Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponymi of a 
priestly family, 1 Ch 9^®, Neh See Genealogy. 

JACHIN. — One of the brazen pillars elected, m 
front of Solomon’s temple, that on the right (look- 
ing eastward) or south of the porch, see 1 K 7'-^ 
2 Ch 3^*^, Jer 52-k See for particulars BOAZ ami 
Temple. 
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JACINTH {{jdKLPdos, hyacinthus), one of the 
foundation stones of the New Jerusalem (Kev 
21^*^), RVm ‘sapphire.’ The uncertainty which 
surrounds the real meaning of many of the 
precious stones named in the Bible applies also 
to the jacinth ; this was inevitable in an age when 
the principles of chemistry and ciystallography 
were unknown. According to C. W. King {NaL 
Hist, of .Gems, p. 167), the jacinth comes to ns 
from the Italian giacinto, and this from the Latin 
hyacinthus. In mediseval times the jacinth seems 
to have been a gem of a yellow colour, but some- 
times tinged blue or purple : — characteristics which 
belong to varieties of quartz, such as the cairn- 
goim and amethyst : and it was frequently eni* 
ployed by the Greeks for intagli in early tmies, 
and by the Bomans for cameos. According to 
Pliny [HN xxi. 26), ‘Hyacinthus in Gallia eximib 
provenit. Hoc ibi pro coeco liysginum tingitur.’ 
The dye hysginum is usually translated ‘ blue.’ 

The modern hyacinth includes the bright-red 
varieties of zircon ; a silicate of zirconia with a 
little oxide of iron. It crystallizes in the form of 
a square prism or octahedron, and is found at 
Assouan on the Nile, Auvergne, Bohemia, and 
other volcanic countries. Large crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia and Ceylon. 

E. Hull. 

J HGKAL. — This word is not found in the text of 
AV. It occurs in text of RV as the equivalent of 
tanntm (Is Jer 9^^ 10-- 49^^ 5P^, Mic I®), which 
is tr. AV ‘dragon.’ We prefer in these passages 
the tr. wolves (see Deagon 1). In one passage (Jer 
14®) RV text tr. tanntm^ ‘jackals,’ marg. ‘the 
crocodile,’ AV text ‘dragons.’ In two places (Is 
13-^ 34^'^) ^iyylm is wrongly tr*^ in AV ‘wild 
beasts of the islands,’ RV ‘ wolves.’ The word 
Hyybn, however, is etymologically equivalent to 
the Arab, hendt-dwa, which means jackals. We 
think, therefore, that it should be so tr'^ here. If 
our views are accepted, the first passage would read 
* and the jackals [Hyytm) shall cry in their castles, 
and the wolves {tannim) in their pleasant palaces,’ 
and the second (including latter clause of v.^^) ‘ an 
habitation for wolves a court for ostriches, 

and the wild beasts of the desert shall meet with 
the jackals [Hyyim) ’ 

Jackal also occurs in RVm as the equivalent of 
sMi 01 ( Jg 15^ Nell 4®, Ps 63^®, La 5^®), text AV and 
RV ‘fox.’ See Moore on Jg 15*^, and art, Fox, 
p. €4% where the meaning of shtCOl is more fully 
discussed. G. E. Post. 

JACOB (npj;; ‘ supplanter’ [see below] ; la/cwjS). — 
1. Son of Isaac and Rebekah, also called Israel, 
the father of the twelve patriarchs, who were the 
reputed ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The history of Jacob is contained in parts of 
Gn 25“^-50^^ — the narrative being chiefly JE, the 
passages (so far as they relate to Jacob) which 
belong to P being 26®^* 27‘^®-28» 292^* 29 3118b 

(from ‘and all’), 33^^ 34 (partly: see below), 
359-13. 15. iab-29 * 30 main ; v.®'"^ in particular 

belong here), 37^'-^ (to ‘Jacob’), 46®'^ 475-6a 
‘dwell’), 7-11. 37b (fi-oin ‘and they’), qgs-e.? 491a 
(to ‘sons’), (from ‘and blessed them’), 29-33 
5012.13^ As in most othei places in Gn, P gives 
little more than a skelet^m of the facts, the 
picturesque, lifelike narrathes are almost en- 
tirely the work of J and E. J and E are here 
closely interwoven : the distinction between them 
T dll be noted where necessary ; hut in general these 
two narratives appear to have covered largely, when 
intact, the same ground, and, though exhibiting 
sometimes divergent traditions, to have been sub- 
stantially similar in their contents. 

The birth of Jacob is recounted in Gn 2521-26^ 
* Perhaps also fragntnents in S0la>4a.»b.2ai 350. 


Isaac must be pictured as still dwelling by the 
Avell Beer-laliai-roi, near Beerslieba (25^^^) ; Re- 
bekah, like Sarah before her, was barren ; but in 
consequence of Isaac’s prayer to I", she became 
fruitful. The Hebre\vs loved to picture the char- 
acters and fortunes of the peoples with whom they 
’were themselves acquainted, as foreshadowed in 
their ancestors (cf. Gn 9-®’-^ 16^2) . and in the case 
of the ancestors of Israel and Edom the rivalry 
which became such a marked feature in later 
generations, began even before their birth. The 
twin fathers of the two nations struggled together 
in the 'womb : their mother, concerned at such an 
ill-omened occurrence, went to inquire of J ", — we 
may suppose, at the sanctuary of Beerslieba (21^3 
203j-25j^ — received in answer the oracular 
declaration, couched in poetical form — 

Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples even from thy bowels shall be parted asunder 
And one people shall be stronger than the other people, 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 

When the time came for Rebekah to be delivered, 
the elder of the twins, we read, was born with the 
hand of the younger holding his heel, — i.e. en- 
deavouring to hold him back, and to secure the 
first place for himself : so early did Jacob’s charac- 
teristic nature display itself. From this circum- 
stance, it is said, he was called Jacob (^p;;:), i.e. 

‘ one who takes by the heel,’ ‘ endeavours to trip 
up or supplant,’ from ap;; ‘ a heel.’ 

This, at least, is the idea which the name J acob suggested to 
the Hebrew ear. 3py is ‘ to take by the heel,’ Hos (with 
allusion to the same occurrence), ‘to trip up,’ ‘supplant,’ fig. 

‘ to defraud,’ ‘ deceive,’ Jer 93(^), ‘ trust ye not in any brother, for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will go 
about with slanders’; S'lpj; Jer 179 is ‘deceitful,’ and nifpl/ 
2 K 1019 is ‘ subtilty.’ It Is another question whether this 
explanation expresses the actual meaning^ ot the name. It has 
been supposed, for instance, that Jacob is really an elliptical 
form of Jakob'U : m this case El, ‘ God,’ would be the subject 
of the verb (like Ishm^ el, ‘ God heareth,’ JsnJel, ‘ God per- 
sisteth,’ Yerahme'H, ‘God is compassionate ’),t and the word 
imght be explained from the Arab. ‘ God follows,’ or (from conj*. 
IV.) ‘ God rewards.’ X In fact there is now evidence that the 
name is much older than the date at which, according to the 
Biblical narrative, Jacob must ha^ e lived : Mr. Pinches has 
found on contract tablets of the age of Khammurabi (c. 2300 B.c.) 
the personal name Va'kubJlu (analogous to Yashup-ilu, Yarbi- 
ilu, Yamlik-ilu, Yakbar-ilu, etc., of the same age);§ and 
according to Hommel (AHT 203), the contracted form 
Yakubu occurs likewise. Further, in the lists of IIS places in 
Palestine conquered by Thothmes ni. (b.c. 1503-1449, Sayce and 
Petrie), v.^hich are inscribed on the pylons of the temple at 
Karnak, there occur (Nos. 78 and 102) the iiauies Y-M-p-^a-ra 
and Y--k~b~’d-i a. These names (the Egyp. r standing, as is well 
known, also for Z) can be only JosepA-’eZand 

'el ; and we learn consequently thq*t places bearing these names 
(cf. for the form the place-names Jezre’el, Jabne'el Jos 15U f = 
Jabneh 2 Ch 269], Yiphtah'el Jos 1914 27 , Yekabze*el Neh 1125, 
Yxrp^ll Jos 1827) existed in Palestine, apparently in tha ientral 
part, in the 15th cent. b.c.H What connexion, if any, eijists 
between these names and those of the patriarchs, may never 
perhaps he ascertained ; but their existence at such a date in 
Palestine is remarkable. These facts, however, make it not 
improbable that (as had indeed been supposed even before their 
discovery^ names of the tjqie JacoJb, Joseph, Jephthah, etc., 
are elliptical forms of a more OTigmoX Jakob* U, Joseph’U, etc. 
But, however that may he, to the Hebrews, as we know them, 
the idea which Jacob suggested, and in which it was supiDOsed 
to have originated, was that of mpplanter. 

The hoys grew up : Esau was a clever hunter, 
li'ving in the open field ; Jacob was a ‘ plain man, 
living in tents,’ Le. a quiet, home-loving man, 
pursuing the life of a shepherd among his tents 

* I.e. shall take different courses (Gn 13ii) even from birth. 

t Or, ‘ May God hear 1 ’ etc. (Gray, Studies in II eh. Proper Names, 
p. 218 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Rm. Arch, xxviii. (1896), p. 350. 

X Baethgen, Beitrage, 158, who compares the Palmyrene name 
3lpvni;, ‘ *Ate has rewarded’ (or, as this sense does not appear to 
he found in Aramaic, ‘'Ate follows,’ or ‘searches out’). The 
same root occurs also in the pr. names 'Ahkuh (Ezr 242 etc.), and 
the post-Bibl. ’Akdbiah (Ahhoth, iii. I). ‘ Alay God supplant (oui 
foes *.)’ would also be a possible explanation (Skipwith, JQR x 
(1898), p. 667). 

§ Hommel, ABT m., 96, 112. 

11 See, further, Meyer, ZATW, 1886, p. Iff.; W. M. Muller 
Asien u. Europa, 162 ff. ; Gray, 214 f. ; Sayce, ELCM 337 ff. 

^ Olshaosen, LeJMrlmch (ISei), p. 617. 
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(cf. Gn 42 ®). All incident soon occurred, which 
dis])layed the contrasted characters of the two 
hi others. Esau returned one day exhausted from 
the chase : his brother was cooking pottage, and 
half fainting he asked to be allowed to swallow 
(xrut3’5;^cr) a little. But Jacob saw his opportunity ; 
and did not scruple to make the most of it. ‘ Sell 
iiie first thy birthright,’ lie said. Esau, feeling in 
his exhaustion that his life depended upon it, too 
readily consented. Jacob, however, is still not 
fully satisfied ; and to make the compact more 
sure, obliges Esau to seal his promise with an oath. 
Thereupon lie gives Esau the bread and pottage 
which he desired. The birthrigiit, it need hardly 
be remarked, was a highly valued possession : it 
implied both a better position in the family, and 
also, ultimately, a larger inheritance, than fell to 
any of the other brothers (cf. 43®^ Dt 21^"). 

The narrator comments on the heedlessness "with 
which Esau, thinking only of the moment, sur- 
pndered what ^vou]d otherwise have been an 
inalienable right : the modem reader is more 
impressed by the avarice and selfishness shown by 
Jacob in taking such a mean advantage of his 
brother’s need. 

Gn relates another characteristic incident 
in Jacob’s life, and tells the story of the artifice 
by which, instigated by a designing mother, he 
deceives his age<l father, and wrests from his 
brother his father’s blessing. The narrative, which 
belongs chiefly, if not entirely, to J, is told with 
the picturesque detail and the psychological truth 
which that gifted narrator habitually displays. 
There is no need to repeat the details here : the 
vivid description of Rebekali’s treacherous scheme 
for defeating her husband’s purpose, of Jacob’s too 
willing compliance when, with his usual caution, 
he has once satisfied himself that he can yield it 
safely, of the ready falsehood with which he allays 
his father’s suspicions, of Isaac’s dismay, and 
Esau’s bitter cry of disappointment, -when the 
truth is discovered, will be fresh in the memory of 
every reader. Only two or three points may he 
selected for comment. The contrasted blessings 
of Jacob and Esau express clearly the different 
geographical and political conditions of the coun- 
tries owned afterwards by their respective descend- 
ants. Of J acob, his father says : 

27b See, the smell of ray son 

Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed : 

28 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth. 

And plenty of corn and must : 

92 Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations how down to thee : 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 

Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 

In the poet thinks of the fruitful fields 

and vineyards of Canaan, watered by copious dews 
(Dt 33‘^^‘), and yielding in abundance ‘corn and 
must,’ — two of the three staple productions of 
Palestine, often mentioned together as a triad of 
blessings (Dt 7^® ; cf. 33^^^): in he 

thinks further of the peoples of Canaan, subjugated 
under the Israelites, and of the neighbouring 
nations, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites, — 
ttl' ‘brothers,’ or other near relations of Israel 
(Gn made tributary bjr David (2 S 8). 

The ‘ blessing ’ of Esau (vv.^* is a very quali- 
fied one. Playing on the amhi^ous sense of a 
Hebrew preposition, — which would more naturally 
mean from or q/’ in a partitive sense (as v.®®), but 
might also mean awaij from, if such a sense were 
favoured by the context, — the poet puts into the 
patriarch’s mouth these words — 

98b Behold, (away) from the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling, 

And (away) from the dew of heaven above ; 


40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt sen'e thy 
brother ; 

And it shall come to pass, as thou roamest about at large,* 
That thou shalt break his > oke from off thy 

The contrast to v.-s ia manifest. The reference is 
to the relatively rocky and arid territoiy of the 
Edomites, which obliged its inhabitants to find 
their livelihood elsewhere, by means of war and 
plunder. In the doom of subjection to Jacob 
is not revoked ; but it is limited in duration : the 
time will come when, after repeated efforts, t 
Edom will regain its freedom. Edom revolted 
from Judah in the reign of Jehoram (2 K ; 
no doubt, circumstances with winch ve are un- 
acquainted, — perhaps a series of abortive efiorts 
preceding the final success, — suggested the terms 
of 

Jacob’s treatment of his brother was followed by 
its natural consequences. Esau ‘ hated Jacob 
because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him,’ and only waited for his father’s 
death in order to take vengeance on him. But his 
mother, Ptehekah, ever watchful of the interests of 
her fav^ourite son, urged him to fiee fortliwith to 
her brother Laban, in (across the Euphrates, 

on the Belikh, N.N.E. of Palestine), and to remain 
with him until Esau’s resentmenc should have been 
dulled by time (27’^-'’®). 

At this point tlie compiler of the Book of Genesis 
has inserted a passage (27'^~2S*^) from P, suggesting 
an entirely difterent motive for Jacob’s visit— it is 
not here spoken of as a flight — to Laban. Esau, 
the same narrator had stated previously 
had, to his parents’ great vexation, taken two 
‘ Hittite ’ wives ; and now Rebekah, fearful lest 
Jacob should do the same, mentions her appre- 
hensions to Isaac, wdio tliereapon charges Jacob to 
journey to Paddan-aram, and lind there a wife 
among the daughters of his uncle Laban. Jacob 
obeys ; and departs accordingly with his father’s 
blessing.^: It is of course true that, in itself, tiiis 
representation is not inconwsistent with that in 
274 .^- 45 . notoriously act often under the influ- 
ence of more motives than one ; and Rehekah may 
not have mentioned to Isaac her principal motive for 
wishing Jacob to leave his home. But presenting, 
as this paragraph does, all the literary marks of a 
hand different from the author of 27^’^®, there can 
he no doubt that it forms part of a diflerent repre- 
sentation of the current of events. 

2510 - 2 . 5 § forms the true sequel of 27^'^. Jacob 
starts from Beersheha, on his journey to Haran. 
Travelling northwards through Canaan, he lights 
upon a spot where he passes the night. Even now 
the soil at Bethel is ‘ covered, as with grave- 
stones, by large sheets of bare rocks, some few 
standing up here and there like cromlechs ’ 
(Stanley, S. and P. 219), and the hill a little 
to the S.E. rises to its top in teiraces of stone.ll 
He dreams ; and in his dream the natural features 
of the locality shape themselves into a ‘ ladder,’ or 
flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven ; angels 
aie ascendinj? and descending upon it ; and by liis 
side If (vJ 3 jRVm) stands J", addressing him in 
words of encouragement and hope, promising him 
a countless posterity, who will possess the land on 

* This, as Arabic shows, is the meaning' of rUd, which occurs 
elsewhere in the OT only Jer 2*1^, Ps (En^. 2i>; BY ‘am 
restless ’), Hos IBS (9) ; cf. La 17 319 (RYm), Is 5S7. 

t Such seems to he the force of Tnjj : see Belitzsch. 
t Notice, in ttie phrasing of points of contact wifh 

previous promises or blessings in P: ‘God Almighty,* as 171 ai ; 
‘make fruitful and multiply/ as 1729 48^ (cf. m. 7 3511); 
* com|5any of peoples,* as 36^ 484; ‘ land of thy sojoumiiigs,’ as 
178 (df. 3()7 371). * Paddan-aram/ also (for Aram-naharaimX as 
regularly in P (252® 3118 33I8 359 35 4615). 

§ 2810 13-16 seem to he from J ; 28ii- 12. 17-22 from E. 

B In the PEF Hem. ii. 305, there is a view of a laige * 
or circle of stones, near Bethel. 

^ Properly, ‘(bendinjr) over him.* 
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which he lies, and assuring him that He will be 
with him on his journeyings, and will bring him 
back in safety to the land he is leaving. The 
dream represents under a striking symbolism the 
thought that heaven and earth are connected, 
that an ever-present providence watches over the 
destinies of men, and also, in particular, that this 
'was a place in which above others God was mani- 
fest upon earth, and 'which deserved pre-eminently 
to be termed His ‘house.’ As a mark of the 
sacredness of the spot, Jacob consecrates the 
boulder on which his head had rested, setting it 
up as a ‘ pillar,’ and pouring oil upon the top of 
it : he also promises solemnly, if he returns home 
in safety, to make it a ‘ house of God,’ and to pay 
J" tithes of all his gains. Betlisl became after- 
wards a famous and much-frequented sanctuary 
(Am 7^^ etc.) ; and no doubt it was the ‘pillar,’ 
that would naturally stand beside its altar (Am 
3^-* : cf. Hos 10^), and the custom of paying tithes 
there (Am 4^^), the origin of both of which Avas 
thus attributed by tradition to Jacob. The Phoe- 
nicians believed in Xidot ^pL\pvxoL (Eus. Prcep. JSv. 
i. 10. 18) ; and there are many traces in antiquity 
of stones, esteemed as sacred, being anointed with 
oil {XlBol XiTrapoi). and venerated as divine (Arnoh. 
adv. Gent, i. 39, vi. 11 ; Is 57^ : cf. vol. i. p. 278^ ; 
also W. K Smith, 109, 184-188, 214 f. P 116, 
201-205, 232 f.]) ; ^ and the sacred ‘pillar,’ or 
monolith, of Bethel, it is difficult not to think, 
must in its actual origin have been regarded^ simi- 
larly as a shrine or abode of the deity ; but in the 
existing narrative the idea may possibly be that 
Jacob venerated it as the channel through which 
he received his dream. t 

29^"^’^ Jacob proceeds on his journey, reaches 
Baran, and quickly meets with his relations. In 
liis uncle, Laban, Jacob finds, at least for a time, 
his mateh in the art of overreaching; and the 
narrative recounts first the engagement concluded 
by him with Laban, and then the ruse by which 
the latter succeeded in marrying first his elder 
daughter Leah, and so in securing Jacob’s services 
as a shepherd, for 7 years more, in return for his 
younger daughter Rachel. The section 29'^^-30-'^ 
narrates the birth of 11 of Jacob’s 12 sons, and of 
a daughter Dinah, alluding at the same time 
incidentally to the family jealousies which arose 
in consequence between liis two wdves. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here upon details : it will be 
sufficient to state that first Leah bears, in succes- 
sion, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah : then 
Rachel’s liandmaid, Bilhah, bears two sons, Dan 
and Nap li tali, in her mistress’ name ; next Zilpah, 
Leah’s handmaid, hears Gad and Asher ; after 
this, Issachar and Zebulun, as also a daughter 
Dinah, are born to Leah ; lastly, Rachel bears 
Joseph, A collateral aim of the narrative, to 
which evidently no small importance is attached, 
is to explain the names borne afterwards by the 
corresponding tribes : the explanations (as is con- 
stantly the case in similar cases in the OT), though 
apparently etymological, are, however, in reality 
based, not upon etymologies (in our sense of the 
word), but upon assonanoes, and must not, there- 
fore, be understood as necessarily expressing the 
real meaning of the names. In the case of several 
of the names, a double explanation is given (or 
alluded to), — an indication of the composite 

* See, further, Tylor, Primitive Culture^, ii. leO-lG*?. 

t It is observable that in v.22 the title, ‘ house of God,* is 
applied to the monolith itself, not to the place marked by it. 
Some have seen in the passage (esp. v n) an allusion to the 
custom of ‘incubation ’ : cf. Smend, AT Theol. 39 ; HoMnger, 
ad loc. 

t v,27 ‘fulfil the week of this one,* i,e. the week of festivities 
usually accompanying a marriage (Jg 14 i 2 , To 1119) ; do not 
break off the usual round of wedding festivities. When they 
were ended, Jacob received Rachel on the understanding that 
he was to serve Laban for 7 years more. 
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character of the narrative (v.i® and v.^® ; and 

v_-ob . y *J3 v.-'^).'*^ 

Jacob, having been in Laban’s service for 14 
years, was now anxious to leturn home to hia 
father. He accordingly begs his uncle to let him 
go, together with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, is reluctant to pait with a servant wlio, 
he is obliged to own (30-'^''), has served him well ; 
and with feigned magnanimity invites him to 
name the terms on which he will remain with 
him. Jacob, in reply, professing to be very 
generous, declares his willingness to serve him 
for nothing, if he will agree to the following 
arrangement : Jacob will remov^e from the flocks 
all the parti-coloured animals, and having done 
this will take nothing but the animals so marked, 
which are born afterwards, as his wages. Laban, 
supposing that these would be few or none, closes 
eagerly with the offer ; and in order to make the 
arrangement doubly secure, removes the spotted 
animals from the flock himself, gives them into 
the hands of his sons, and places three days’ journey 
between himself and the flocks left with Jacob 
(3Q3i-36)^ Jacob, liowever, is equal to the occasion ; 
and by means of various ingenious devices, suc- 
ceeds in outwitting his not too generous uncle. 
(1) Jacob placed parti-coloured rods in front of the 
ewes at the time when they conceived, so that the 
latter in consequence bore parti- coloured young 
(yy 37-39J I (2) He arranged that the spotted lambs 
and kids thus produced should be in view of the 
rest of the flock, so that, when the ewes conceived, 
there should be a further tendency to hear spotted 
young (v.^9j^;j- ( 3 ) Jacob further put up the peeled 

rods only when the stronger sheep were about to 
conceive : he thus secured all the strongest animals 
for himself (v.'^). The result was (v.^) that Jacob’i 
possessions increased immensely. 

Jacob’s increasing prosperity soon arouses the 
envy of Laban ; and he no longer views him with 
the same friendliness as before. Encouraged by 
J" (3H), Jacob resolves accordingly, without again 
consulting his father-in-law, to return home : he 
explains liis position to his wives, pointing out to 
them Laban’s arbitrary and ungrateful treatment 
of him ; and they agree to accompany him (3D‘^^). 
Here it is to be observed that the description of 
Laban’s arrangement with Jacob, and of the 
manner in which its consequences were evaded 
by Jacob, differs from that given in^ ch. 30 : in 
31'^'^^ Jacob says that Laban had been in the habit 
of arbitrarily changing his wages (so 3D^), as seemed 
most likely to benefit himself, of which there is 
nothing in ch. 30 ; and further, that the effect 
of the change had each time§ been frustrated, 
not by his own ingenious contrivance (as in 30 
but by the intervention of Providence (Sl*^"®) : 11 

*See, further, the articles on the several names. 2£34 ‘be 
joined’ ; the name ‘Levi’ is played on similarly in Nu IS^ 4 
{idwdh, to join). SO-J ‘be builded up from her’ : so 162 of 
Hag-ar, the fig. being that of a house (cf. Ru 4^1, Dt 259). 
3014-16 ‘mandrakes,’ or better love-apples, were supposed to 
possess aphrodisiac properties, and to ensure conception : 
hence the reason why Rachel asks for them. In v.i6 Leah 
‘hires’ Jacob with the love-apples she had given to Rachel ; 
in V.I8 Leah says that Issachar is the ‘hire,’ or payment, which 
she has received for having given 2Iilpah to Jacob, — manifestly 
two explanationsof the name Issachar {sdchdr, ‘ hire ’ or ‘ wages ’). 

t The physiological principle involved is well established. 
Acccsrding to an authority quoted by Delitzsch, cattle-breeder! 
now, in order to secure white lambs, surround the drinking 
troughs with white objects. ^ 

t This seems to be the meaning of v.40 as it stands. But many 
m^ern scholars think that the words ‘ and set . . . of Laban ’ 
are a gloss ; in which case the verse will merely state that the 
parti-coloured young, produced as described m v.89, were kept 
by themselves, and not mixed with those of uniform coloui 
(which would be Laban’s). 

§ Notice the imperfect tenses in 318. 

I The dream ( 3110 - 12 ) jg mentioned as a notification to Jacob 
that the birth, by natural means (and not through Jacob’c 
artafice), of the parti-coloured voung was by God’s appoint 
ment, m compensation for Laban’s treatment of him (v.i2 end). 
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cn. CO givcjs J’s representation of the transactions, 
di. 31 gives that of E.^ Jacob takes flight while 
Laban is engaged in slieepshearing (cf. 1 S 25-- 
2 S 13^“) ; he crosses the Euphrates, and directs his 
steps towards Gilead Rachel, at the same 

time, steals her father’s teraphim, or household gods 
(cf. IS 19^'^* as though (Ewald) to appropriate 
and carry witli her into Canaan the good fortune 
of her paternal home. 

Laban, upon hearing of J acob’s departure, starts 
in pursuit, and overtakes him in the hill-country 
of Gilead. The account of the meeting is told in 
g]j6-55^ Laban begins by expostulating with Jacob 
on the manner in which he has lett him, and 
especially on the theft of his household gods, with 
wliich he charges him. Rachel, who was alone 
the guilty person, by a piece of woman’s wit 
conc(^als the theft, and, in her turn, outwits her 
father : this gives Jacob the opportunity of retort- 
ing iipon Laban, of reminding him of the 20 years 
wdiicli he had spent ungrudgingly in his service, 
and of reproaching him with the many attempts 
he had made to deprive him of his lawful earn- 
ings (vv.^<^'^). Laban, smitten by his conscience 
(yy -24. 29^^ and unable to reifly, seeks to close the 
dispute by proposing a treaty of friendsliip. Up 
to this point the narrative has been clear; but 
from it becomes somewhat confused, two 
difterent accounts (J and E) having, it seems, been 
combined together, and at the same time enlarged 
with additions by a redactor. The analysis is 
diflicult, and some of the details are uncertain ; 
but it ?s clear that both a ‘ pillar’ and a heap of 
stones are described as erected as a witness ; that 
two distinct agreements are entered into — one 
(v.®®) that Jacob will in no w’ay ill-treat Laban’s 
daughters, the other (v.®-) that neither Jacob nor 
Laban will pass the boundary marked by the heap 
of stones with hostile intent toward the other ; 
that the heap of stones is the witness of the former 
agreement and the pillar, therefore, pre- 

sumably (v.®^) of the latter; and further, that 
each agreement is sealed by a common meal (v. ; 
v.®^).t The narrative explains in addition the 
name 'Gilead,’ wiiich is derived, by a popular 
etymology, from GaVed, ' Heap of witness. ’J 
There must, it seems, have been somewiiere on 
the N.E. frontier of Gilead, a cairn of stones, with 
a single boulder, standing up prominently beside 
it, the origin of which w^as popularly attributed 
to this compact betw^een Laban and Jacob.§ The 
narrative, as it stands, explains also (v.^) the 
name Mizpah, the ‘ Watch- to w^er,’ a place of un- 
certain situation, bub no doubt some eminence in 
the same neighbourhood, which overlooked the 
broad plain of IJauran, and guarded the approach 
from the direction of Damascus. H It seems that 

* Notice the frequency with which Gcd (n’nSx), not Jaihmeh, 

. occurs in this narrative (vv.9- 24 42). 

t The mark of amity and reconciliation, as is still the case 
among- the Arabs. V.54 speaks of a sacrifice as well. 

X Wellh. and Dillm. assign vv.46-50 to J, and vv,45. 51-54 to E, 
treating ‘Behold, this heap, and* in v.^i, ‘This heap be wit- 
ness, and,* and ‘ and this pillar ’ in v.52, as glosses due to the 
redactor. However, .tt (v.si) is not the word that we should 
expect to be used of a : perhajis (cf. LXX here and v.4S) 
we should restore, with Ball, 'nbnrt, Kautzsch and Sodn 
assign vv.^l- ^2 to J, treating the three references to the ‘ pillar ’ 
in these verses as glosses. The precise determination of the ana- 
lysis is not important ; for, in any case, the passage descsribes 
two distinct transactions (as expMned above in the text). 

§ Cf. Ewald, Hvst. i. 347 f., 356, who thinks even that the real 
meaning of the tradition is that the mountain-range of Gilead 
itself is the ‘heap,* piled up by Laban and Jacob as a boundary 
between the two nationalities. So also WeUh. Eist. 325 f. 

11 It may be doubted whether the present KaXat er-Rabad, a 
height 3 ust on the N. of the Wady 'Ajlxm, with a commanding 
prosnect (Merrill, Buhl, Geogr, 262), is suffidtently far to the 
north. It is also uncertain whether tins ‘ Migpah ’ is identical 
with the of Jos 1326 (on the N. frontier of Gad). 

The abrupt way in which Mhpah is here introduced leads rao^ 
critics to regard the notice ref^ecti^^ it as a gloss. 
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the ancestors of the Israelites and the Syrians are 
here conceived as fixing the border between the 
territories occupied afterwards by their respective 
descendants, wdiich was often, especially during 
the period of the Syrian wars, matter of bloody 
dispute between them. 

The ' long game of well -matched wits ’ is thus 
ended ; and Laban returns to Haran (31®®), wiiile 
Jacob travels on towards Canaan. As he journeys, 
the ‘angels of God’ meet him, as if to w'eleoine 
and congratulate him on his auspicious return ; 
and from this circumstance the name Mahanana is 
explained (‘the double camp’).* Mahanaim be- 
came afterwards an important place (*2 S 2 =* 
tlie cajutal of Ishbosheth’s kingdom ; see also 
1724 . 27 ^ J 414 ) . situation is not known : 

from the sequel of the present narrative, it must, 
however, have been N. of the Jabbok (now the 
Zerkd), though not much K., and within sight of 
the Jordan : in Jos 13-®*^ it is menuoned 
as a place on the border between Gad and 
Manasseh.f 

Afresh danger now threatens Jacob, the prospect 
of meeting again his brother Esau, wEo migiit be 
supposed to nave still not forgotten old grudges. 
Jacob sends (32®'®) a conciliatory message to him, 
but learns in reply that he is coming to meet him 
with 400 men. Be is greatly alarmed ; but his 
powers of resource do not desert him. He divides 
liis party into two ‘ camps,’ m the hope that if one 
should be smitten by Esau, the otlier at leasi 
might escape ; and besides this worldly precaution, 
he invokes in prayer the aid of God, reminding 
Him that it wms lie wdio had bidden him (3P) re- 
turn to his native land, and p)leading before Him 
the blessings which He had already bestowed upon 
him (v.^®), and the promises which He had given 
him (v.^).J (In w.^- ®, it is to be observed, there is 
clearly a second explanation, parallel to the one in 
V.®, ot the name Mahanaim ^]. If be the 

original sequel to_w.®'^®^, the passage will describe 
a further precaution taken by Jacob, viz. a present 
of cattle, consisting of 5S0 head, and dirided into 
separate droves for the purpose of making a 
favourable impression upon Esau, who, as drove 
upon drove came up, wmuld be at once gratified 
and surprised to learn that each was intended for 
himself. But the passage from v.^®^ to v.®^ appears 
to proceed from the other narrator E ; H so that 
the account of the present may be a parallel, and 
not a sequel, to the division into two ‘ camps ’ in 

There follows the account of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. His party had crossed the Jabbok 
(the Wady ZerM ) ; and he himself was left behind 
‘ alone,’ — it is difficult to say, on wffiich side of the 
stream.lF It was the eve of the greatest crisis of 
his life. His future welfare hung in the balance. 
Long ago he had taken cruel advantage of his 
brother : he had had to flee before his threatened 
vengeance ; now^ Esau was on his w'ay to meet him 
with a large retinue of attendants ; and what wc»ikld 
the issue be? In the solitude and darkness a 
‘ strange and nameless dread ’ came over him : tbft 
terrible thought that God w^as his antagonist teoK 
possession of liim ; and so vividly did he realize it 
that he seemed to himself to be engaged in au 

♦The word rendered ‘host* in 322, and ‘eomixuiy’ in 
327. 8. 10. 21 2 ^, properly means camp, and is usually sc 
rendered. It is a pity that a different rendering has been 
adopted here. 

t Comp. G. A. Smith, HGHL 586. 

i 'Wdtli V .12 compare (the phrasing, as 22^7 16 IO). 

e Vv.i 2 belong to E ; w.s-iSa to J. 

1 Notice that at v-2n> the narrative is at exactly the same point 
that it had reached at vAS^. 

Y.22 implies that Jacob had crossed it, v,^ that he had not. 
The Wo verses cl^rly belong to different sources. If, as most 
critic® agree, w. 22 .ai^ belong to J, the scene of the wr^rtUng 
I will have he^ S. of the Jabbolc 
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actual struggle with a living man.* The struggle 
continued till the approach of daybreak, t 
But Jacob wrestled bravely : his mysterious an- 
tagonist saw that he could not prevail against him 
by the means which a wrestler would naturally 
employ; so, in order to escape before daylight, 
and at the same time to show that he was superior 
to Jacob, he sprained Jacob’s thigh. But Jacob, 
though he can no longer wrestle with his an- 
tagonist, can still hold him ; he perceives that he 
iri more than an ordinary mortal ; so he seizes the 
opportunity to win a blessing for himself, ‘ I will 
nut let thee go, except thou bless me.’ The bless- 
ing takes the form of a change of name. ‘Thy 
name shall he called no more Jacob, but Israel ; 
for thou hast 'persevered with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’ The name ‘ Israel,’ meaning 
(on the analogy of other names similarly formed) 

‘ God persists {or perseveres),’:!: is interpreted as 
suggesting the meaning ‘ Perse verer with God.’§ 
Jacob’s persevering struggle with God is just 
ended : of men, he has persevered against both 
Laban and Esau ; his struggle with Laban was 
concluded previously ; that with Esau is not yet 
concluded, but ‘ hast prevailed ’ is a word full of 
hope for the future. At the same time, as the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or exx^ression 
of the nature, the change of name is signiticant of 
a moral change in the patriarch himself : he is to 
be no longer the Sup planter, the Crafty one, the 
Ovei readier, but the Per severer with God, who is 
worthy also to prevail.il The incident serves to 
exjdaiii further the name Fennel^ ‘ Face of God ’ ; 
‘for,’ said Jacob, ‘I have seen God/ctce to face, 
and yet my life is preserved.’ IT The narrator 
deduces also from this incident the custom of nob 
eating in animals the muscle corresponding to the 
one which had been strained in Jacob’s thigh : it 
was treated as sacred through the touch of God. 
The site of Penuel is uncertain ; but it must have 
been near both the Jabbok and the Jordan. As 
Jacob journeys from Pemiel to Suecotb, so Gideon, 
liursuing the Midianites in the contrary direction, 
comes first to Succoth, and afterwards ‘goes up’ 
to Penuel (Jg 8^* ^) ; it may therefore he conjectured 
that it was some elevated or projecting spot, near 
where the Jabbok descends from the uplands into 
the Jordan Valley ; IMerrill suggests Tulul ed- 
Daliab, conical hills, witli ruins at their top, 
which lise from the Jabbok Valley, with the 
stream flowing between them, to a height of 
250 ft.** 

The dreaded meeting with Esau passes off 
happily (33^'^'^). Jacob prepares for the worst 
(vv.i-**) ; but Esau shows a generous and magnani- 
mous spirit : he receives his brother with all 
friendliness, and inquires with interest after his 
children (w.^"'^). He at first refuses Jacob’s 
present; but Jacob by pressure induces him to 

* In the smse of the tradition, the contest, as Dillm. remarks, 
is plainly an external and physical one. 

t In therare word for vrrestle, vv.24. 25^ there is a play on 
the name Jahhok (p3;), if not an explanation of its origin, as 
though it meant Wrestlmg (streamy. 

I Sayce’s derivation (EHH 73, and elsewhere) from ydshar. 
Ho be upright,’ ‘ to direct’ (!), has nothing to recommend it. 

§ Of. Arab, shariya, to persist, or persevere ; conj. liL (ex- 
pressing the idea of rimlry) to persist or persevere against 
another (viz. in contention or wrangling). The same root is 
contained in Seraiah, ‘Jah persists.’ (The root means *to 
stnm ’ (RVm) only m the sense of to exert oneself, not in that of 
to contend. It has no connexion with sar, ‘ prince,’ from sarar). 

II J from this point prefers, though not (in our existing texts) 
quite uniformly, Israel to Jacob as the designation of the 
patriarch. 

With allusion to the often expressed belief that no one could 
*see God and live’ (Ex 1921 3320 , j^r Qm 1322 ). Notice the 
Adversative force of the Wdw consecutive (Ges. § llle). 

See Moore, Judges, 2'2()t, 223; G. A. Smith, HGHL 585 f. 
There was a Ph<enician headland called and 

Penuel ’ may really, like this headland, have derived ite name 
from some physical feature presented by ik 


accept it, no doubt hoping thereby to purchase 
the continuance of his good -v ill in the futuie 
(vv.s-ii).’' Esau afterwards ofiers Jacob Iris pro- 
tection for the rest of the journey, or at least 
some of his people as an escort ; but Jacob declines 
both these oilers; he will lay himself under uo 
obligation to his brother, nor will he incur any 
risk of a rupture in the cordial relations now 
established between them (vv.^-'^^’). Esau aceord- 
ingly returns to Edom; while Jacob moves on to 
Succoth (the name of which is explained fiom the 
booths [ni 2 D] built by him there for his cattle). 
The site oi Succoth is not more ceitainly known 
than tliat of Penuel *. it was on the E. of Jordan 
(Jg 8-1.5)^ in the valley, perhaps (Dillm.) near the 
ford of ed-Ddmiyeh (on the road from es-Salt to 
Ndblus), a little S. of the point where the Jabbok 
enters the Jordan, f After crossing the Jordan, 
Jacob advanced into the heart of the country, to 
Shechem. There he encamped in front of the 
city, and bought the plot of ground on which his 
tent rested, of the native Shechemites for 100 
kesitahs.X The purchase of this land is mentioned 
on account of the sequel : it was the place in 
which the bones of Joseph ultimately reposed 
(Jos 2#^); and it had the same interest and 
significance for the N. kingdom which the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron (ch. 23) had for the king- 
dom of Judah. § 

We come (eh. 34) to the somewhat remarkable 
narrative of the dealings of Jacob with Shechem. 
The chapter is plainly composite ; but the criteria 
are in some cases ambiguous, so that critics are not 
fully a^eed in tbeir results. The main character- 
istics of the two narratives of which it is composed 
are, however, sufficiently clear. According to J,l| 
Shechem, son of Hamoi', having seduced Jacob’s 
daughter, Dinah, desires to obtain her from her 
father and brothers in marriage : they agree, only 
imposing a condition the nature of which in the 
existing text of J is not specified, but which 
Hamor at once accedes to laj . afterwards, 

however, Simeon and Levi, resenting keenly H amor’s 
treatment of their sister, fall upon him, without 
their brothers’ knowledge, slay him and his father, 
and rescue Dinah; their father blames them severely 
for making’ him and his family unpopular among 
the native Canaanites, and endangering their lives; 
they reply that the honour of their tribe is above 
all such considerations : ‘ Should he deal with our 
sister as with an harlot?’ Here the transaction 
has B.jperso'nal character : only Shechem is involved ; 
and his aim is the personal one of securii^g Dinah 
as his wife. According to the rest of the narrative, IT 
Shechem equally desires to obtain Dinah as his 
wife, hut much wider interests are involved : the 
transaction assumes a national significance : Hamor 

* V.io * forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as when one seeth 
the face of God’ (i.e. I have found it as favourable), is mani- . 
festly, as Wellh. remarks, another explanation of the name 
Penuel. ‘To see the face ’ is the phrase used of one admitted 
to the presence-chamber of a monarch, or other ruler (Gn 43^^ 5 
2 S 1421 23, 2 K 25iy ; of God, Ps 117, Job 3326), and, it is im 1 
plied, viewed by his superior favourably. Jacob, by using this 
expression, pays Esau a liigh compliment. ‘ Beiden Wendung-en 
der Sage liegt zu Grund, dass man in Peniei den unfreundlichen 
Gott als freundlichen erfahrt’ (Bilim.). 

t Comp. Moore, Z.c. p. 218 (vvho mentions another proposed 
site, at Beir 'Alla, N. of the Zerka ; cf. G. A. Smith, /.c. p. 585). 

X A piece of money (or metal) of uncertain value. It is 
mentioned besides only in Jos 24 ^ 2 , job 42U. 

§ As Dinah, Avho (3141 comp, with 3021) must have been quite 
an infant when Jacob left Haran, appears of marriageable age 
in ch. 34, Jacob (if the narrative is to he treated as consistent) 
must be supposed to have passed some years at Succoth (or at 
Shechem, before the events mentioned in ch. 34 occurred) ; cf. 
Bilim, on 3025f- 3317 341 . 

B Vv 2b 3 6. 7 . 11 . 12. ij) 25 (jviro of the sons of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword ’) ‘-6. so. si. This 
narrative is naturally not quite complete, parts having been 
omitted when it was combined ivitb the other narrative. 

P ; or (WeHh., Oornill, Holzinger) E, amplified in p£ rts by « 
writer of the school of P. 
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proposes what is virtually an amalgamation of the 
two communities, with full reciprocal rights of trade 
and inter-marnage : tlie sons of Jacob 

generally (not merely Simeon and Levi) speak on 
their sister’s behalf : they impose the condition 
(which is here circumcision) not on Shechein only, 
but on the whole people (vv.^-^* * * § ^^) ; and the entire 
city experiences their vengeance (vv.-^®'*^'-'^'-’'-^). 
On the possible signihcance of this narrative, see 
p. 535. 

Ihom Shechem Jacob proceeds on his 'way to 
Bethel (about 20 miles S. of Shechem), a panic 
tenor (35^) restraining the natives of the neighbour- 
hood from pursuing him. Bethel Avas the spot, 
which, w'hen he was starting for blaran some 20 
years (31^^) previously, had been consecrated for 
him hy his great dream (28^^---^) ; and now, in 
anticipation of visiting it again, he bade bis 
houseliold and retainers put away all * foreign 
gods ’ from among them : the ‘ God of Bethel ’ 
(3L^) had proved Himself true to His promise 
(28^'’) ; He had led His servant safely through 
many trials and anxieties; and at Bethel, in 
fultilrnent of his vow (28--^), he 'would now build 
ail altar to Him. Later generations pointed to the 
terebinth at Shechem (cf. Jos 24-^0 as marking the 
spot at which the idols brought from IJaran (cf. Gn 
3H^ Jos 24-* 2*^), and the amulets,"^ were buried 

by Jacob. The erection of the altar is narrated 
in 35^ (E, as also vv.^‘^*®). P (3o^'^'^*^^) describes 
at this point a theophany, 'with a renew’ed promise 
to Jacob of a numerous and royal posterity, and of 
the gift of the land (vv.^^* ^-) ; f to the same occasion 
he also assigns (v.^*^) the change of name from JacMh 
to Israeli wliich J has narrated already at Penuel 
(32-^), and the origin of the name of Bethel, which 
J had connected with Jacob’s former visit to the 
place (28^^). The relation of the ‘pillar,’ which, 
according to (probably J), Jacob set up, and 
upon which he is said also to have poured a drink- 
oneiing and oil, to the one mentioned previously 
in 28^® (E), is not clear ; the verse may 'ablate to a 
difierent ‘ pillar,’ it may give a different version of 
the origin of the same ‘ pillar.’ X 

Lea'ving Bethel, Jacob continued his ^..^umey to 
the South. Shortly before reaching Ephrath, 
Rachel died in childbirth : she herself, so tradition 
told, called her son Ben-oni ‘son of ray sorrow,’ 
but his father preferred. a name of better omen, 
and called him Ben-jamin, ‘son of the right 
hand.’§ On the site of lier grave, Jacob erected 
a ‘pillar,’ which still bore her name in the 
narrator’s day (35^). In 1 S 10“-^ Rachel’s grave 
is distinctly stated to have been on the (Northern) 
border of Benjamin, not far from Bethel (cf. v.®; 
and see also Jer 3P®) : unless therefore there 
were different traditions respecting its site, ,the 
gloss ‘the same is Beth-lehem’ (in spite of its 
repetition in 48'^, and in spite also of its being 
in agreement with other statements, as Ru 4^^, 
Mic 5‘^) is incorrect, and there were more loca- 
lities than one called Ephrath, Still pursuing 
his \vay, Jacob next rested beyond the ‘ tower of 
Eder’ (or ‘of the flock’), — a place, of 'svhich (in 
spite of Mic 4®) the situation is quite uncertain. 
F (35‘-^-^"^) brings J,acob on to Hebron (v.^; cf. 
37^^ JE). There Isa,ac (who 'was last mention^ as 

* This is the meaning of the ‘ rings’ of 35^. 

t With v.ii cf. the passages cited p. 527 note t ; and add 176 
(Mdngs’). 

t Cornill conjectures that this verse originally (without ‘in 
the place where he spake with him ' ) stood in close connexion 
with V.6: in this case the ‘pillar’ would be a sepulchral stele 
(cf. V.20), and the libations would be poured out as offerings to 
the dead 1891, p. 15 ff. ; cf. Holringer, Comm, p. 217). 

§ Whether this is the true explanation of the name, must 
remain an open <iuestion. Sayce {EHH 79) agrees here with 
Stade (Gesch. i. 161) in thinking that the name (the ‘Southerner’) 
has really reference to the position of the territory of Benjamin 
on the S. of Ephraim. 


being at Beer&heba*) dies ; and (according to the 
same source, P) Jacob and Esau meet once more 
for the purpose of burtung him (v.‘-^ ; cf. 25^), 

The active period of Jacob's life is now over: tlie 
rest of his days is passed in quietude ; and Joseph 
becomes the moving spirit in the patriaiehal 
family. Joseph was ins father’s favourite son ; 
his brethren envied him ; his dreams of future 
exaltation increased their jealousy; but iiis father 
fondly wondered what these drea'ms might signify 
(37^-). Jacob is still at Hebron, but liis flocks are 
at Shechem, t tended by Ms other sons, and he 
sends Johepli thither to inquire after his bretiiren's 
■welfare (37^-'^'^). Deceived in his old age by his 
sons, as he iiad in his youth deceived liis own aged 
father, he receives '^vith inconsolable grief the 
evidence, a.s it seems to him, of Joseph's crueJ 
death (37^^’^). As the famine grows severe in 
Canaan, he sends his sons, but witiiout Benjamin, 
who now naturally takes Joseph's place as his 
father's favourite, to buy corn in Egypt (42’''^) : 
upon their inauspicious return, his distress and 
grief And hitter expression in the repxoacliful 
■words (42^®), ‘ Me have ye bereaved of my 
children : Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; upon me are all 
these things come.’ In the end, he is obliged to 
let Benjamin go back with his brethren into Egypt, 
but with characteristic prudence he sends wdh 
them a present calculated to '^vin the favour of the 
great man of the land (43^^"^-^). The denoiiment 
soon follows ; and eh. 45 recounts the delight with 
■which he hears that his son is still alive, and 
receives the message to come and join him in 
(vv.-^‘-^). He sets forth from Hebron, 
journeys to Beerslieba, the home of Isaac and of 
his own former days (27. 2S“), and there, when on 
the point of iearing for a second time the land of 
pron\ise, and taking np his abode in the land of 
Egypt, reeei\’es a word of eneoui-agenient and 
promise suitable to tlie occasion (46^- cf. pre- 
viously, at Bethel, 28^'^“^®). Israel thus ‘went 
down into Egypt ’ ; and a new and momentous 
epoch in the history of the nation as inaugurated. 
The list of Jacob’s sons and grandchildren w’ho 
accompanied him into Egypt is given by P 
Jacob meets his son Joseph in Goshen, and the wish 
ot his heart is accomplished (46-’®^*), Afterwards he 
is honourably received by the Pharaoh, and as- 
signed, with his sons, a residence in the pastoral 
district of Goshen (47^'^* [from ‘ in the land ’] J ; 

6a. 7-11 g 

As the time drew near for Jacob to die, he made 
Joseph promise not to bury him in Egypt, hut to 
lay him in the tomb of his fathers in Canaan 

* 28^0 compared with 27-^-^ : according to P (3528 compared 
I with 2528 26^) eighty years previously, Jacoh being now 11^ 
years old t (According to JE, Jacob was but 20 years in Mesopo- 
tamia, 31-u ; cf. p. 5328). 

t The author of this pass^emust have pictured Jacob’s flocks 
as roaming pretty Ireelj’’ over the country (cf. v.l’i’^ Dothan 
being about 15 miles N. of Shechem), if he himself was at 
Hebron. In view of ch. 34, the mention of their being at 
Shechem is remarkable ; but the writer, it is possible, pictured 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood as deterred by fear 
(cf. 3^) from interfering with Jacob’s pc^sessions. 

X On difficulties connected with the enumeration, in 
VV.26. 27, see the Commentaries.— -An interesting illustration of 
Jacob’s descent into Eg 3 rpt is afforded by the representation, on 
a tomb at Beni-HasMU, of 37 Asiatics (A bringing a present 
of eye-paint, and two live ibexes, to Usertesen il, of the l*2rh 
dynasty, in his 6th year (c. b.c. 2600, Petrie). The procession 
is a remarkable one: it comprises men, women, and children, 
and two asses : the men wear long richly-coloured tunvs, or in 
some cases coloured loin-cloths, and one is placing with a 
plectrum on a l>Te of six string. See W'ilkinson-Blrch, Am. 
JSgyp. 1878, i. 480 ; Maspero, Dawn of Cisilizatmii 468-470 ; or 
Petrie, Hist, qf Egypt, u 172-174 ; also Hommel, AHT 52f. 

§The sequence in vv.s-6 is better in the LXX; see the 
Comma., or LOT pp. 10, 16 ( 6 11 , 17) n. The situation o! 
Goshen, fixed approximately hy tradition, has been determined 
definitely by the researches of M. Kaville ; it was the district 
lying between the three modern villages of Saft, Belbeis, an4 
Tel el-Kebir, about 40 miles K.E. of Cairo, 
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(47^^*®!}. Ch. 48 narrates (1) how he adopted 
Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, placing 
them on the same level with Ms own children 
(vv.®-7 P) ; and (2) how he blessed them, giving at 
the same time the first place to the younger, 
Ephraim, in view of the future pre-eminence of the 
tribe descended troin him JE). There 

follows a special promise and gift, made to Joseph 
(vv.^i'2- E). The terms of v.-- are reiiiarkable, 

‘ And I give thee one shoulder * [shekheoi] above 
thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Aniorite with my sword and with my bow.’ There 
is manifestly here an allusion to Shechem, after- 
■vvards an important and central place in the terri- 
tory of Ei)hraini fcf. G. A. Smith, HGHL 332-834), 
where also Joseph was buried (Jos 24'^^) ; but noth- 
ing is said elsewhere of a conquest of Shechem by 
Jacob : it is evident that there is preserved^ here a 
version of Jacobs dealings with Shechem different 
from any which w^e hnd elsewhere.f 

49-'^ contains the more elaborate poetical Bless- 
ing, which Jacob is said to have addressed to all 
his sons before his death. Throughout this Bless- 
ing ^vhat the poet really has in view are the U'ibes ; 
as so often elsewhere in Genesis, the tribe is con- 
ceived as impersonated in its ancestor, and the 
ancestor foreshadows the character of the tribe. 
The poet passes the tribes in review : he singles 
out in each some striking feature of moial char- 
acter, political state, or geographical position, for 
poetical amplification ; and on each he pronounces 
some word of praise or blame, according to its 
deserts. The moral instability of Reuben, the dis- 
organized social condition of Simeon and Levi, the 
ideal sovereignty and vine-clad territory of Judah, 
the maritime advantages enjoyed by Zebulun, the 
ignoble inditierence which led Issachar to prefer 
ease to independence, the quick and effective 
attack of Ban, the warlike bravery of Gad, the 
richness of Asher’s soil,f: the blessings cf populous- 
ness, military efficiency, climate, and soil, which, 
in spite of envious assailants, are showered upon 
Joseph, the martial skill and success of Benjamin, 
— these, briefly, are the features 'which the poet 
selects, and develops one after anotlier, in varied 
and effective imagery. The historical and geo- 
graphical conditions reflected in the poem are those 
of the period of the Judges, Samuel, and David; 
and this is the age in which the ancient tradition 
of the patriarch’s Blessing must have received its 
present poetical form. 

After this, we read, Jacob charged his sons to 
bury him in the family grave at Maclipelah (49'^"®^ 
P : is parallel in JE], and then died (v.^^ P). 

His body was embalmed, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom : a great funeral piocession was 

organized, sncli as was usual in Egypt (5(1^”^) ; § 
and he was buried in the land of Canaan, in the 
cave at Hebron (50^“' 

*i.«. ‘mountain-slope' or ‘-side’ ; cf. the use of the syu. >]n3 
Jos 158 10 1812 li 16 18 (BV poorly, ‘side’). 

t In the parts of ch. 34 'which belong to J, tw'o of Jacob’s sons 
wreak their vengeance on individual Shechenntes , but Jacob 
himself repudiates their deed. The present passage shows that 
a version must have been current according to winch Jacob (ie. 
l^el as a whole) conquered and took possession of Shechem, 
Tliis version is allied to, and perhaps underlies, the other narra- 
tive in ch. 34, according to which the sons of Jacob (and not 
Simeon and Levi alone) mastered the inhabitants of Shechem ; 
but it is not said, or even implied, in this narrative that they 
retained the city as their own possession. C^e statement in 
3319 tliat Jacob purchased a piece of land outeide the citj, is of ^ 
course not inconsistent with his forcible conquest of the city i 
itself afterwards). See further, DiUm., Holzinger, and Wellh. 
Cennp. 316 flf. i 

t The ble^ing on Kaphtali is too imcertain in its terms to be , 
summarized with any confidence. 

§ Emian, L\fe in Andmt Egypt^ p. 320 f. 

fi 504-11 (JE) is the sequel to 4729-31 (in both Joseph alone ia 
the prominent person) ; 5012.13 (p) is the sequel to 4929^ (m botii 
Jacob’s sons in general are the actors), the ditmir by Ateid 
(vv.io 11), on the Ensit of Jordan, is manifestly made merely by 
the narrator, for the purpose of e:q>l*dnmg the name ‘Abel- ' 


The chronology of Jacob’s life presents serious difficulties : if 
is evident that the traditions (or theories) about it are incon- 
sistent. (1) P’s chronology, as often elsewhere in Gn, is entirely 
irreconcilable with that ot JE. In ch. 27 (JE) Isaac is to all 
appearance upon his deathbed (cf. \ 2) ; yet according to P 
2634 332S) he surv'u ed for eighty years, dj mg at the age cf 
130 Ussher, Keil, and others, arguing back from the dates 
given in 47^ 458 4i4b inter that Jacob’s flight to Haran took 
place in his 77th jear: this reduces the SO years to 43 j'ears, 
though that is almost equally incredible ; but it invoh es the 
fresh incongruity ot supposing that thirty -seven years elapsed 
between Esau’s marrying his Hittite wives (2634), and Rebekah’s 
expressing her fear (274^) that Jacob, then aged seventy-seven, 
should follow' his brother’s example' Nor is it natural to 
picture Jacob seeking a wife m Haran, and tending Labans 
sheep, as a man 77 j ears old, (2) It may be doubted whether 
even the chronology of JE is perfectly consistent, (a) The 
supposition made p. 530 note § is required, as there explained, for 
consistency ; but an unspecified sojourn of some years at either 
Succoth or Shechem is hardly consonant with the general tenor 
of the narrative of Jacob’s return (313) trom Haian. It is true, 
in 372 Joseph is said to be 17 j'ears of age ; but the years of 
Joseph’s boyhood would be placed more naturally between 3522 
and 372 than at 33i7 or 33i9. (b) Joseph is called (373) a son of 
Jacob’s ‘old age,’ as though he were appreciably younger than 
his brethren : yet Zebulun and Dinah could not ha\ e been more 
than a year or two older (3029-24); for all Jacob’s children 
(except Benj'annn) must have been born, at least according to 
E (see 3141), between the 7th and the 16-17th years of his service 
with Laban (leaving, say, 4-S years for the events narrated in 
3025-13) How'ever, 373 belongs very probably to the other 
source, J, which may have represented Joseph as born later. In 
P he is bom w'hen Jacob is about 90 (Gn 414b [47 45b Ej 479), 

Allusions to Jacob in subsequent jparts of Scrip- 
ture. — The most important are in Hosea, who 
already applies his history didactically : — 

(1) Hos 12‘3-M3-e) 

3 In the womb he supplanted his brother ; 

And in his stiei.gth he persisted with God ; 

4 Yea, he persisted [i.:'*!] U'ith the angel, and prevailed ; 

He w’ept, and made supplication unto him ; 

At Bethel he found him. and there he spake with him.* 

The allusions to the incidents reco ded in Gn 
0526 3228 are palpable. Ephraim is lax, in- 

different, and frivolous : the ambition shown by iifl 
ancestor Jacob to secure pre-eminence even in the 
tvomb, the persistence with which afterwards he 
exerted himself to win the blessing, and the tears 
with which he sought it,t are held up as examples 
for its imitation. 

(2) Hos 121'^- dsf.) 

12 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 

And Israel serwd lor a wife, 

And for a w'ife he kept (sheep) : 

13 But by a prophet did Jehovah bring Israel up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept (preserved). 

E'er the allusions in v.^^, see Gn 27^ {cf. 35^* '') ; 
2918. *-o. 30 3^41^ 'ppg flight, the penury, the hard- 
ships (cf. Gn 3]^“^^) undergone by Jacob are con- 
trasted 'with the deliverance of his descendants 
under the honouiable guidance of a prophet. 

In Dt 26® ‘An Aianijean ready to perish J was 
my father, and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there, few in number ; and he became 
ther^ a nation, great, mighty, and populous,’ 
the allusion is to Jacob’s Aramaean connexions, 
and to his hard and perilous life as a shepherd in 
Aram-naharaim. Jacob is also most probably 
meant by ‘ thy flrst father ’ in Is 43■^^ In Mai ® 
(cited Ro 9^^) the leference is really national ; see 
Gore in Studia BibUca, iii. 37 tf.; Sanday-Headlam, 
Homans, 245 ff*. 

The Cha7'actcr of Jacob, — Of all the characters 
which are sketched in any fulness in the OT, that 
of Jacob is the most mixed. On the one hand, he 
is by nature the ‘ supplanter ’ : ‘is he not,’ exclaims 
Esau, ‘rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times ’ ? Twice he takes a 
mean advantage of his brother; he deceives liis 

Mizraom,* which, meaning properly Meadow of Egypt , — perhaps 
(cf. the so called ‘ Job’s Stone ’ [above, i. 168'>u ] as (iommemorat* 
ing in some way the Egyptian occupation of Canaan, — is here 
derived, by an assonance, from 'ebel, ‘mourning.’ 

* So Pe^ , Aq., Symm., Theod. The Heb. text has with 
which must mean ‘ with us in the person of our an lestor.’ 

t A trait (v.4b) not mentioned in Gn 322t>-29. 

i Or, lost ; the word is often used of a lost sheep, as Ezk ^ 
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n^ed father* even where he does not directly 
ovei reach, prudence and expediency are the deter- 
mining motives of his life ; his thoughts centre in 
himself ; he is ever striving to turn circumstances 
to his own profit, to make the most out of every 
opportunity. He is a striking contrast to his 
brother ; Esau is frank, straightforward, and 
generous ; Jacob is scdieming, ambitious, and self- 
seeking; by fair means or foul, he sets himself to 
eonipass^ his ends. On the other hand, Jacob is 
not destitute of good qualities. He has a deeper 
and more stable character than Esau : Esau is 
governed by the impulses of the moment, is heed- 
less of the future, has no thought for any but 
present and material goods: Jacob, if he is the 
‘ Overreacher/ is also the ‘ Perseverer ’ (‘ Israel ’) ; 
he possesses steadiness and consistency of purpose ; 
he does not flinch from toil and exertion, — even 
Laban admits that he has served him well (30-") ; 
he can labour and deny himself in order to attain 
a far-distant goal ; he has cleverness, versatility, 
and diplomatic ability : he thus possesses qualities 
Avhich, though they may he misdirected, are 
nevertheless adapted to form the foundation of a 
sound and genuine character. And one aim of the 
history of Jacob, as written in the Book of Genesis, 
is to show how, through the discipline and spiritual 
experiences of life, the better elements of a char- 
acter may in the end prevail, and becom-^ its 
determining and predominant piinciples. 

It may be asked how a character exhibitiiig, so 
many doubtful qualities should have been selected 
by l^rovidence as its chosen agent, and be repre- 
sented as receiving so constantly tlie marks of 
God’s care and a^iproval 3p2b.i3 . 24 3.31 etc.). 

The answer, no doubt, is to be found in the fact 
that Providence does not j udge hy present appear- 
ances ; and that Jacob possessed qualities which, 
in spite of the faults, and even the grave faults, 
by w'hich they were accompanied, were qualities 
which, when purifled, and elevated, and freed 
from purely personal aims, could be consecrated 
to the service of God, and made subservient to 
carrying out His purposes. The turning-point in 
his life is the struggle at Penuel. In all his 
dealings hitherto, whether wnth Esau or Laban, 
he has been true to his name, he has been the 
Supplanter or Overreaeher. His treatment of 
Esau was without excuse : in his dealings mth 
Laban, craft was matched against craft; though, 
in judging Jacob here, it is only right to re- 
member that Laban not only takes the first dis- 
honest step, but is throughout the chief offender. 
Had Laban treated Jacob honestly and generously, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
sought to overreach him. But since Laban seeks, 
not once only, to profit at his expense, Jacob 
retaliates,* — and, so far as material gains are 
concerned, wins. But, as has just been pointed 
out, Jacob’s character includes inconsistent ele- 
ments ; and the ^ struggle at Penuel marks the 
triumph of the higher over the lower elements in 
his character. It is the critical moment of his 
life. He is at the point of re-entering the land 
which he left twenty (31^^) years before; he is 
about to meet his brother whom he had wronged 
and deceived ; memories of the past return upon 
him ; his conscience smites him, and he is ‘greatly 
afraid.’ But God is his real antagonist, not Esau ; 
it is God whom his sins have oliended, and who 
here comes to contest His right. These thoughts 
and fears are, as it were, materialized in his 

* At least according to J (3031-43). According to E (314-16. 26-43), 
Iiaban arbitrarily and unfairly chang-es Jacob’s wages; but 
Jacob’s gains are not due to nk own artifices, but to the dis- 
positions of Providence (318-12). As the two narratives are thus 
derived from different sources, it follows that 31®*>-7-9 i2.24.29 
do not express, or imply, divine approval of the artifices 
described in 30^-42, 


dream. He struggles with liis mysterious antag- 
onist, and, as in his struggles with Esau and 
Laban, strives to win : he struggles bravely : noi 
can his antagonist overcome iiini, until by a 
divine touch He paralyzes his natural stiength. 
Even then Jacob’s tenacity of purpose remains un- 
impaired ; he is conscious tiiab he has a heavenly^ 
visitant in his embrace ; and he will not let Him 
go until he has received from Him a blessing. 
The moment marks a spiritual change in Jacob’s 
character. His carnal -weapons are lamed and 
useless, — they fail him in his contest with God; 
as the result of his straggle his natural self is left 
behind, he rises from it an altered man. A new 
truth is vividly brought home to- him, — the value- 
lessness before God of the weapons in which he 
has hitherto trusted. The lameness which he 
carries away with him is, as it were, a palpable 
memento of the fact. And his new name sym- 
bolizes his new nature. It is true, even before 
this, he has not been represented as destitute of 
religious feeling ; his prayer in 32^^ evinces 
humility, thanktulness, and a sense of dependence 
upon God. Indeed this prayer may" be said to 
prepare psy'chologically for the spiritual struggle 
which follows. But it is the result of this struggle 
that henceforth the better and higher elements in 
his character assert themselves more strongly than 
they had done befoie. In his dealings with Esau 
in ch. 33 he is politic, and makes the best of the 
situation ; but he cannot be said to treat his 
brother dishonourably. His rebuke of Simeon and 
Levi in 34^®, however, shows timidity and weak- 
ness, and is not prompted by any motive higher 
than expediency. In his old age domestic trials 
overtake him ; he loses Rachel ; for many years 
he is bereav"ed of his favouiite son; the dread of 
losing another son weighs heavUy upon him (42^ 
43^'^) ; his character is mellowed and softened ; and 
the picture of his closing days is that of a just 
and God-fearing typical Israelite, strong in faith 
(48-^), and grateful fox the Providence which had 
‘shepherded’* him through his long course of 
anxieties and vicissitudes, and ‘redeemed him 
from all evil ’ (48^^^-). 

There remains the question, ^ow far^ mtd in 
lolmt sense f the narratives relating to Jacob are 
historical. In approaching this question there are 
some important things to be borne in mind. 
( 1 ) Upon any -vdew of the Book of Genesis, it was 
not committed to writing for many centuries after 
the events described in it occurred : we thus 
possess no guarantee whatever that it contains a 
literally exact record of the acts and sayings of 
the patriarchs ; for it does not satisfy the primary 
canon of sound historical criticism, that only 
narratives contemporary", or nearly so, wuth the 
events narrated, and, moreover, consistent -with 
themselves, can claim such a character, (2) It is 
remarkable how, in Gn, individuals and tribes 
seem to be placed on the same level, and to be 
spoken of in the same terms, and how, further, 
individuals seem frequently to be the impersonation 
of homonymous tribes. Thus Bethuel is mentioned 
as an individual (22'^ 24^® cd.\ but his brothers U? 
and Buz are tribes (22^^^*). Ketuiah, again, is 
described as an individual (25^) ; but her sons and 
grandsons are tribes [25-“^). In Gn 10 nations are 
quite manifestly represented as individuals; and 
one of them, Cush, has, conversely, an individual 
for his son { 10 ®). So elsewhere: Machir, in Gn 
50^ an individual, in Nu 26^ ‘begets’ (the 
country) Gilead; in Jg lU Gilead ‘begets’ Jeph- 
thah.t Again, Canaan, Japheth, and Shem, in 
Noah’s blessing (Gn 9^’^), clearly represent three 

* AV, RV. eaatirely losing the metaphor, * fed.’ 

t Comp, the curious notice of ‘Ephraun’ in 1 Ch 7^24 (see 
art. Bbriah). 
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groups of nations: Islimael (16^-) is in character 
the per&oniti cation of the desert tribes whose 
descent is traced to him (25^^“^^) : Esau ‘is Edom’ 
(25^ 36^* ®* ; cf. Jer 49^^*) ), and Edom is the name 
of a people. More than this, ‘ Jacob ’ and ‘ Israel ’ 
are themselves national names, the latter a stand- 
ing one, the former a poetical synonym (Gn 49"^, 
even in Jacob’s own mouth ; Nu 23-^* Dt 32^ 33“®, 
Hos 10^^ 12-, Am 7-* and frequently), Here<lity is 
undoubtedly a true principle : children inherit the 
qualities of their parents ; they also often experi- 
ence, for good or for ill, as the case ma;^ be, the 
consequences of their parents’ acts ; but it would 
be extending the principle altogether unduly to 
suppose that the character and political condition 
of an entire group of peoples were really deter- 
mined by a father’s curse upon their ancestor (Gn 
9-^), or to imagine that the whole subsequent 
history of two ot the Israelitish tribes "was fixed in 
reality {49®'’^} by an act of their ancestors, in which, 
after all, thev were merely maintaining, by means 
consistent with the manners of the age, the honour 
of a sister. In cases such as these, we can surely 
have only the explanations devised either by 
poijular imagination, or by a poet interpreting the 
iiiind of his people, for the purpose of accounting 
for national character, and national conditions, as 
they existed at a later age. 

Admitting, however, that these principles are 
true, how far may they be adopted in explanation 
of the patriarchal narratives ? Are Jacob and his 
twelve sons, Esau, and Laban simply the personi- 
fications of corresponding peoples, Israel and. the 
12 tribes, Edom, and Syria (like Hellen, with his 
sons, Dorus and iEolus, and his grandsons, Achmus 
and Ion, among the Greeks), the characteristic 
features of each l>eing reliections of the circum- 
stances and relations of the age which gave them 
birth (cl Wellh. Hist, 318-325)?* An unsub- 
fitanbial figure, like Canaan, might be an example 
of such personification ; but the abundance of 
personal in(‘ident and detail makes such a view 
improbable in the case, at least, of the principal 
patriarchal characters. May they then represent 
tribes and sub-tribes? in other w’-ords, may the 
naovements, and mutual relations, of tribes and 
teub-tribes have been expressed in a personal and 
individual form? This is Ewald’s view. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the successive 
migratory movements of Hebrew tribes from the 
original common home of the Hebrew and Ara- 
maean nationalities in Aram-naharaim across the 
Euphrates. Jacob’s father was a Hebrew already 
settled in Canaan : his mother was an Aramrean 
(Gn 25-®); he marries Wo Aranuean Avives: after 
a long contest Avith his uncle (and father-in-iaAv) 
Laban, ‘ the Aramman ’ (25-® 28® 31-®* he 
ultimately comes to terms with him, returns to 
Canaan with great wealth, and finally gives his 
name to the people settled there : this means that 
a ncAv and energetic branch of the Hebrew race 
migrated from its original home in Aram-naharaim, 
pipshed forAvard into Canaan, amalgamated tliere 
Avith the Hebrews (‘Isaac’) already on the spot 
(becoming thereby Isaac’s ‘ son’), and, in virtue of 
the superior practical abilities displayed by it, 
acquired ultimately supremacy over all its kin : 
the contest with Laban ‘represents the struggle 
which continued, probably for centuries, between 
the crafty Hebrews on the opposite banks of the 
Euphrates, shoAAung hoAv in the end the southern 
HebreAvs gained the upper hand and the northern 
Avere driven ofi* in derision ’ : Edom was a branch 
( ‘ son ’ ) of the tribe represented by ‘ Isaac ’ ; ‘ Jacob,’ 
becoming fused Avitb this tribe, is Esau’s ‘ brother,’ 

* See the full discussion of this view in Kuenen, ThT, May 
1871, p. 22Sff. ; and cf. Smend, AT Thect, 12, 9ef, ; Meinhold, 
Wider den KlHnglauben (1895), 19, 23. 


but at the same time his younger brother, as 
arriving later m Canaan, — thougli, as he became 
afterAvards the more powerful nation he is de* 
scribed as having Avrested from him lus birthright ; 
siiiiilarij Jacob’s Avives and sons represent the 
existence of different elements in the original com- 
munity, and the growth of tribal distinctions 
within it.* EAvald, ho aa ever, holds at the same 
time that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
are historical cliaiacters, prominent leaders of the 
nation at successive stages of its history (pp. 301, 
305 f-, 340, 342, 345, 382). t Again, the amount of 
personal incident and detail in the patriarchal 
narratives seems to constitute an objection to this 
explanation of their meaning : AAUuld the move- 
ments of tribes be represented in this veiled manner 
on such a large scale as would be the case if this 
explanation were the true one? No doubt, there 
are elements of truth in both these explanations : 
each AAill account leasonably for some tiaits in the 
patriarchal narratives : the question is, Avhether 
they Avill account for all. 

The view Avliich on the AA^hole may he said best 
to satisfy the circumstances of the case is the vicAV 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts Avhich Ave have of 
them are in outline historically true, but that their 
characters are idealized, and their biographies in 
many respects coloured by the feelings and asso- 
ciations of a later age. ‘ j,’ says Mr. Ottley,t and 
his remarks are equally true of E, ‘ describes the 
age of the patriarchs as in some essential respects 
so closely similar to later periods, that it can only 
be regarded as a picture of primitive life and 
religion draA\m in the light of a subsequent age. 
We have here to do Avith the earliest form of 
historv' — traditional folk-lore about x^rimitive per- 
sonages and events, worked up according to some 
preconceived design by a devout literal y artist.’ 
The basis of the narrative. > in Genesis is in fact 
popular oral tradition ; and that being so, Ave 
may expect them to display the characteristics 
Avhich popular oral tradition does in other cases. 
They may Avell include a substantial historical 
nucleus : but details may be due to the involuntary 
action of popular invention or imagination, oper- 
ating during a long period of time ; characteristic 
anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, and explaining 
the relations, of a later age may thus have become 
attached to the patriarchs; phraseology and ex- 
pression A'vill nearly ahvays be ascribed rightly bo 
the narrators Avbo cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape. One very conspicuous 
interest in these narratives is the explanation of 
existing facts and institutio7is — the fact, for 
instance, that Edom, though an older nation than 
Israel (36 ‘^), AA'as nevertheless politically its in- 
ferior, the sanctity of Bethel and its famous 
monolith, the names borne both by Israel itself 
and by its tAvelve tribes, the origin of the great 
border-cairn on Gilead, the names of places, a-a 
Bethel, Mahanaim, Fennel, Succoth, Allon-ha- 

* Ewald, Hist, i. 310 ff,, 338, 341-344, 346, 34S-350, 363, 371-374 
375 if. Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 124-12S (who, however, does not allow 
that anythin gpre-Mosaic is reflected in the patriarchal narratives). 

t Dillinann's view is substantially that of Ewald : recollections 
of tribal movements are preserved in the family histories of 
Genesis; Isaac and Jacob, like Lot, Ishmael, Esau, and their 
sons, being ‘ideal personal names,’ derived either from sub- 
divisions of the nation as it existed at a later time, or from 
historical stages of its growth, Jacob representing a new Hebrew 
immigration from Mesopotamia ; Abraham, however, being the 
personal leader of the first band of immigrants, who, aCcordihg 
to all the Pentateuchal narrators, was the spiritual father of the 
entire nation (Gfin.6 2i8, 219, 316 [Eng. tr. vol. ii. pp. 1-5, 190] ; 
AT TheoL. 77 f., 79-81). (Dillmann’s remarks on these narratives 
of Genesis contain much that is suggestive and excellent, and 
deserve to be read in their entirety). The view of Kittel (Gevch. 
i. 153 [Eng. tr. L 168ff.]) is similar, except that he treats the 
patriarchs more disrinctly as personal tribal chiefs, who after- 
wards gave their names to the tribes led by them. 

$ JBamptxm Lectures^ p. 109. 
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clmll); Abel-mizraim, the custom of not eating of a 
particular muscle (32**“), the ethnological i*elations 
subsisting between Israel and its neighbours (Ish- 
maelite tribes, ; Edom, and the racial affinities 
of its inhabitants, eh. 36), the characteristics of the 
different tribes (48^^ ; ch. 49). It may be doubted 
whether in all these cases we have the real his- 
torical explanations of the facts in question, and 
not rather explanations due to popular imagina- 
tion, or suggested by current etymologies : in some 
cases, it will be remembered, we find duplicate and 
inconsistent traditions respecting the same occur- 
rences. Wellhausen may be wrong in not allowing 
a more substantial historical substratum for the 
patriarchal nairatives ; but his general character- 
ization of them is just.* 

It must further be allowed that the characters 
of the patriarchs are coloured I’eligioushj by the 
feelings and beliefs of a later age. In the days of 
the patriarchs, religion must have been in a rudi- 
mentary stage : there are traces of this in the idea, 
for instance, of the revelations of deity being con- 
fined to particular spots, and in the reverence paid 
to sacred trees or pillars ; but at tlie same time the 
patriarchs often express themselves in terms sug- 
gesting much riper spiritual capacities and experi- 
ences. Here we cannot but trace the hands of the 
narrators, who were men penetrated by definite 
moral and religious ideas, and who, writing with a 
didactic aim, idealized to a certain extent the 
characters of the patriarchs, and, while not strip- 
ping them of the distinctive features with which 
they were traditionally invested, so filled in the 
outlines supplied by tradition as to present the 
great figures of Hebrew antiquity as spiritual 
types, examples, for imitation or warning, as the 
case might be, for successive generations. 

The patriarchs are, thirdly, idealized in another 
direction, in common with many of the other 
patriarchal figures in Genesis, by being invested 
with the characteristics which afterwards marked 
the tribes descended, or reputed to be descended, 
from them : f indeed it is possible that sometimes 
even episodes of tribal life are referred bac.k to 
them in the form of incidents occurring within the 
limits of their own families, Ishmael, for instance, 
in 16^- may he the personal son of Abraham ; but 
if he is this, he is also something more : he imper- 
sonates the Bedawin of the desert. So Jacob and 
Esau, in their contest for supremacy, are more 
than the twin sons of a man named Isaac : they 
impersonate two nations ; and the later relations 
subsisting between these two nations plainly colour 
parts of the narrator’s representation (esp. the 
terms of the Blessings). Jacob, keeping Laban’s I 
sheep, may he an individual; but when he and j 
Laban are fixing the boundary which neither is to 
pass, they plainly represent two peoples. The 
story of Shechem and Dinah is one in which 1 
especially it may be suspected that this explanation 
is the correct one. Jg 9 shows how, after the con- 
quest, Israelites and Canaanites lived in Shechem 
side by side; the almost complete identity of 
expression between Gn 33^® ‘ the sons of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem,’ and Jg 9-® ‘ the men of 93*mor, 
the father of Shechem’ (where Shechem is clearly 
the place), ^ raises a legitimate doubt whether in 
the former passage ^ Shechem ’ does not mean the 
place as well, and whether therefore in eh. 34 the 
same name is not a personification of the inhabit- 
ants of the place : if this view be correct, ch. 34 
will mean that an Israelite clan (Dinah) had 

* Eist. 318-327 (cf. 4G4n.). The contemptuous criticisms of 
Eobertson {ReK of Tsr. 120-135) show little insight, and are 
anything but conclusive. 

t Of. Baetbgen, ap. Ottley, p. 111. 

t ‘ Father ’ = settler, as 1 Ch 2^1 23 (yfachir, the 

‘father’ of Gilead), '^2-45 49-52 (the ‘ fathers* of Ziph, Hebron, and 
other towns), 43-&* n- ^2 14 . 17 - 21 , 


gained a footing in Shechem, and was> in danger of 
being absorbed by the native Canaanites (the Bend 
hlainor) : Simeon and Levi interposed to prevent 
this ; * but their action was not supported by the 
Israelites at large ( ‘ Jacob, ’ 34-^'-’) ; cf. 49'^* Gn 49^, 
It has even been conjectured, contains an allusion 
to the result : the Canaanites retaliated with such 
effect that these two tribes were broken up, and 
never afterwards recovered from the biow.f See 
art. S 1 ME 027 (Tribe). 

But, however that may be, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the remarkable manner in 
which Jacob, both in the blighter and in the 
darker aspects of liis character, is the prototype of 
his descendants. His doubtful qualities exactly 
recall that remarkable faculty of acquiring wealth 
and influence which the Jew possesses in such an 
extraordinary degree, and which, as must be 
admitted by his best friends, he is unfortunately 
apt to exercise with an exaggerated regard to selt- 
interest. ‘ By Jacob’s peculiar discipline of exile 
and suffering, a true counterpart is produced of the 
special faults and special gifts, known to us chiefly 
through his persecuted descendants in the Middle 
Ages. Professor Blunt has, with much ingenuity, 
pointed out how Jacob seems to have “learned, 
like maltreated animals, to have the fear of iwm 
hahitunlly before his eyesfX In Jacob W'e see the 
same timid, cautious watchfulness that we know 
so well, though under darker colours, through our 

S eat masters of fiction, in Shyiock of Venice, and 
aac of York. But no less, in the nobler side of 
his career, do we have the germs of the unbroken 
endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps 
the nation alive still even in its present outcast 
condition, and wliich was the basis, in its brighter 
days, of the heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of 
Moses, of David, of Jeremiali, of the ^laccabees, of 
the twelve Jewish apostles, and the first martyr, 
Stephen.’ § 

Literature — Comms. on Gen. ; Ewald, Hist, i 341-362 (who 
brings out well the dramatic aspects of parts of Jacob’s career) ; 
Stanley, Jeicish Church, vol. i. Lect HI. ; F. W. Robertson, 
yotes on Genesis, and Sermons, i. 40 ff. (on the wrestling at 
Penuel). For post-Biblical Jewish views about Jacob, it must 
suffice to refer to the Taigunis on Gn, the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabha (tr. Wimsche, ISSO), the Book of Jubilees (Dilim m 
Ewald’s Jahrb. iii.; Eonsch, 1874 ; Chailes, 1S05), the Mid- 
rashim tr<i in Ronsch, 39!) ff., and art. Jacob in Hamburger’s 
Real-Encijclopadie f. Bibel u. Talmud. 

2. (Ta/cdi/3) The father of Joseph the husband of 
Mary (Mt 1^®^*)- S. K. Driver. 

JACOB’S WELL. — The ancient records contain 
no account of Jacob having dug a well. The 
earliest mention of it occurs in Jn 4® (Tnrrv “roO 
'laK'tOS). There, liowever, it is taken as matter of 
common belief that the well by tvhich our Saviour 
conversed with the woman of Samaria was made 
by the patriarch. The traditions of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian concur in identifying this well with 
that now universally known by the name 
YcCkuh, or ‘Jacob’s well.’ The Samaritans, who 
have dwelt in the locality for about 2390 years, 
have never w-avered in their conviction that this 
was the work of Jacob. The circumstances con- 
nected with the founding of their community 
would lead them to make the most of all tradi- 
tional associations which their neighbo irhood 
afforded, with the fathers of Israel. That they 
-were tempted in some cases to invent such associa- 
tions, seems all too likely ; hut there are ele- 

* Ewnld, Hist, i 359, 378 f. ; cf. Dilim. pp. 369, 460. 
t Wellh, Comp. 353-355, more briefly Hut. 324 ; Stade, Gsseh. L 
147, 1.54 ; Kittel, ii. 63 (Eng. tr. li. 70) ; Moore, -Judges, p. 2401: 
who suppose that the incident referred to took place when the 
Israelites, after the conquest, first began to establish them 
selves on the W. of Jordan. 

X Undesigned Coincidences, viii. 

§ Stanley, Jewish ChurcM, i. 561 
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nients which go xo cjnfirm this tradition. It is 
in itself a strong presumption in favour of this 
site, that the Jewish belief coincides with that of 
the Samaritans. Considering the strenuous opposi- 
tion offered to other identifications supported by 
the Samaritans, we may be sure this would not 
have escaped had there been any ground on which 
to attack it. The agreement indicated in the 
narrative between the Jews and Samaritans in the 
1 St cent, may he taken to prove the existence of a 
tradition inherited by both from a time anterior to 
the great quarrel. But the tradition also afforded 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
well in this particular spot, in such close proximity 
to plentiful streams from perennial sources. These 
were naturally in the hands of the people of 
Shechem. When Jacob pitched Ids camp in the 
plain near by, being a man of peace, he would 
desire to avoid all occasion for the strifes so often 
arising from the contentions of rival herdsmen at 
the springs. By digging this well, he could secure 
the necessary supplies, make good his own inde- 
eudenee, and enjoy an added assurance of peace, 
acob’s residence here in such conditions is the one 
circumstance recorded in history which satisfac- 
torily accounts for the existence of this well. 

That it was here Jesus held His memorable 
intervdew with the woman of Samaria, seems 
beyond dispute. Going through Samaria to Galilee, 
Jesus musb needs pass close by this place. As one 
journeys northward along the base of Mt. Gerizim, 
skirting the fertile plain of Mukhneh, almost 
opposite the entrance to the pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the road bifurcates, one branch bend- 
ing to westward, through the vale to Shechem, and 
thence by way of Sebastlyeh (Samaria) and Jenin 
to Galilee. The other goes northward, across the 
baj' of the plain where it narrows between the 
mo an tains, and again divides ; one limb passing 
dou nAvards to Beis^n and the Sea of Galilee, the 
other leading straight to Jentn. Either of these 
roads may still be taken. WhOe that past Se- 
bastiyeh is naturally the more frequented to-day, 
the other is more direct ; and it is impossible to 
say which was the more popular in Christ’s time. 
But as the Avell in question lies in the fork between 
the tAvo, it AA’as equally easily accessible to the 
traveller from either. 

The AA'^ell is described as being close by Sychar, 
‘near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 
liis .son Joseph’ (Gn 48-^). If, as seems certain, 
this Avas the plot spoken of in Gn 33^®, it lay before, 
i.e. to the east of, the city of Shechem, where, in 
the plain, the patiiarch had chosen his residence. 
It became, according to St. Stephen (Ac 7^^'), the 
burying-place of those that Avent down to Egypt ; 
and here the bones of Joseph were laid to rest 
(Jos 24®^). The modem toAAm of N^blns, repre- 
senting the old Shechem, lies in the hollow between 
Ebal and Gerizim, less than 2 miles to the west, 
and is apparently farther distant than Avas the 
ancient city. The traditional tomb of Joseph is 
seen in the vale close by to the north-east ; and 
just beyond this, to the lower slopes of Mount Ebal 
clings the village of ’Askar, which probably repre- 
sents the toAvn of Sychar mentioned in the narra- 
(see ‘ The Question of Sychar ’ in G. A. Smith’s 
HGHL pp, 367-375). EastAA’^ard and southward 
stretches the rich plain which attracted Jacob and 
his flocks, whose whitening fields arrested the 
Saviour’s eye, and where valuable crops are grown 
to-day. 

Mount Gerizim throws its rugged crags steeply 
against the sk;jr, immediately to the south, and, 
crowning the heights, just behind the Moslem 
Wely seen from the well’s mouth, are the ruins of 
Justinian’s fortress and the Samaritan place of 
tKicrifice, enshrined in the sacred memories of 
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millenniums. The dark cliffs seem almost to im- 
pend OA'er the spot, so that it Avould be most 
natural, standing at the brink of the A\'ell, to 
speak of it as ‘ this mountain.’ In these respects 
the situation of Bir^ YcihUh exactly meets the 
requirements of the history. 

The mouth of the well is some feet beloAv the 
resent surface, in the midst of a vaulted cham- 
er, about 15 ft. square, the roof of Avliich has 
fallen in. Major Anderson made a descent into 
the Avell in 1866, an account of Avhich he gives in 
the Becovenj oj Jerusalem^ p. 465. ‘ The mouth of 

the AA^ell,* he says, ‘has a narroAA" opening, just 
Avide enough to alioAv the body of a man to pass 
through Avith arms uplifted, and this narroAV neck, 
which is about 4 ft. long, opens into the w’ell 
itself, which is cylindrical ly shaped, and about 
7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The mouth and upper part 
of the Avell is built of masonry, and the well 
appears to have been sunk through a mixture of 
alluvial soil and limestone fragments, till a com- 
pact bed of mountain limestone was reached, 
having horizontal strata which could easily be 
worked ; and the interior of the Avell presents the 
appearance of liaving been lined throughout with 
rough masonry.’ The estimates of depth have 
varied Avidely, from Arculfus (a.d. 670), Avho gh’-es 
it as about 240 ft., to Maundrell (1697), who puts 
it at 105 ft. ; and Major Anderson, avIio found it 
to be 75 ft. No doubt it Avas originally much 
deeper than it is now. In the decay of the several 
buildings that have stood over it, much rubbish 
must have fallen into it, and the habit travellers 
have of dropping a stone into a pit and Avatching 
how long it takes to reach the bottom, that so 
they may judge of the depth, contributed to the 
same result.^ This now, however, is carefully 
guarded against. Some years ago the well, and 
ground around it, Avere acquired by the authorities 
of the Greek Church in Ndblus. A dry-stone wall 
surrounds the plot, Avhich has been planted out as 
an orchard, the keeper being accommodated in a 
small hovel by the gate. Over the w^ell itself a 
hut has been built, the key of which is in charge 
of a neiglibouring priest, in whose company the 
well may be visited. 

A succession of churches stood on this spot, as 
we gather from the narratives of pilgrims. The 
last appears to have been destroyed after the 
crushing defeat of the Crusaders in 1187. An 
excellent account of the ruins of these buildings 
Avill be found in the PEF Mem, ii. p. 174, etc. A 
stone Avas found in 1881 (see PEFSt, p. 212), Avhich 
may have been the original cover of the Avell. 

The water noAv usually lasts until the month of 
May, and sometimes later. Then it disappears 
until the return of the rainy season. If the Avell 
were cleaned out, doubtless it Avould last much 
longer. Maundrell found 15 ft. of Avater in May 
1697 . The supply is therefore probably deriv ed from 
percolation and rainfall; and apparently it has 
never risen near to the surface — the woman says 
‘ the Avell is deep,’ This possibly suggested to 
Jesus the phrase ‘living water’ as descriptive of 
His truth. For ‘ living Avater ’ is, in the language 
of the East, that of the fountain ox stream as con- 
trasted with that collected in cistern or well. In 
Jn 4® the name used is indeed roD the 
well or fountain of Jacob; but in 
Avoman uses the strictly accurate term ro <f>p^ap, 
the water-tank or cistern. For most purposes, 
Imng water is preferred ; but where this is very 
‘ hard ’ or ‘ heavy,’ like that ‘ gushing from the 
very bowds of rocky (limestone) Mount Ebal,’ the 
‘ light’ water that descends from heaven is greatly 
valued. Thus the Avater of Jacob’s well is highly 
esteemed by the mod^A inhabitants of N§.blus and 
district (see letter from Dr. Bailey, a former mis* 
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sionary in Nablus, FEFSt, 1897, p. 67; cf. also 
pp. 149, 196).* If the same were true in our Lord’s 
time, apart altogether from the sacred associations 
which would lend it special attractions, it would be 
sufficient to account for the presence of the woman 
there, even if her home were on the lip of the 
rushing stream at ^ Askar. 

Literature. — Robinson, BRP^ li. 285 f. ; Thomson, LaTid and 
Book, ii. 146-151 ; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 367-375 ; PEF 
MeinAi.'. Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, pp. 15, 38 ; Baedeker, 
Palestme and Syria, ed. 1894, pp. 215, 216, Narrative of a 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, p. 212; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 241 ; JSxpos, Times, March 1894, p. ‘)7 f. 

\y. Ewing. 

JACUBUS (A ’IdKoujSos, B ’lapcroi/^Soos), 1 Es O’*®. — 
In Nell 8"^ Akkub. 

JADA (yi;, perhaps ‘the knowing one’). — ^A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch See Genealogy. 

JADDUA (y=iT). — 1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 10^^ [Heh. -]. 2. A high priest, 
the third in descent from Eliashib, the contem- 
porary of Neheniiah, Neh 12^1* The latter verse 
seems to make him contemporary with Darius the 
Persian, i.e. Darius III. Codomannus, and he is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus 
in connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ant. 
XI. viiL 5, cf. vii. 2, viii. 7 j. See Genealogy. 

H. A. White. 

JADDUS (B Ta55oi)sr, A Todooi;?, AV Addus), 1 Es 
5^^. — A priest whose descendants were unable to 
trace their genealogy at the time of the return 
under Zerub., and were removed from the priest- 
hood. He is there said to have married Augia, a 
daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have 
been called after his name. In Ezr 2*^^, Neh 7®^ he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai; his 
irisinal name Jaddus, and the name of his wife 
^u^ia, appear only in 1 Es. See Barzillai, No. 1. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

J?LDON (jn;, Ei^apdwv, Taepety, Tapi, Tapt^a, ’Aapckv ; 
A 11^5 omit ; Neh 3^). — A Meronotliite, who in com- 
pany with the men of Gibeon and of Mizpah took 
uart in rebuilding the w’all of Jerusalem. The title 
^leronothite occurs again 1 Ch 27^, but a place 
Alefonoth is nowhere named. According to Jos. 
Ant. vili. viii. 5, ix. 1, J. was the name of the man 
of God sent from Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13), This 
tradition probably rests upon the identification of 
this prophet with IDDO the seer (which see). 

H. A. White. 

JAEL (*73;;; ‘ mountain -goat ’ ; see on the name, 
Gray, Eeb. Prop. Names, 90) is remembered on 
account of one famous episode in her life, of which 
we have two not altogether consistent accounts — 
one in prose ( Jg 4^'--), the other in poetry ( Jg 
We shall first examine the latter, as undoubtedly 
the earlier version, and then consider the addi- 
tional information supplied by the prose narrative. 

From the Song of Deborah we learn that 
Deborah, a prophetess, and Barak, determined 
to free their countrymen from the tyranny of the 
kings of Canaan (5® ^®), which seems to have been 
especially felt by the tribe of Issachar (v.^®). The 
leader of these kings was Sisera,^ and against his 
army the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh 
(v.^^), Issachar (v.^®), Zebulun, and Naphtali sent 
iroops, the latter two tribes being especially 
activt (v.^®). The decisive battle was fought ‘in 
Taanacb by the waters of Megiddo ’ (v.^®), where a 
great storm came on and ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (v.^). The defeated leader 
escaped, and is described (v.^) as a.sking for hospi- 
tality from Jael, ‘the wife of Heber the Kenite’ 
She gave the thirsty man to drink of the 
milk which would naturally he found in the tent 
of a nomad chieftain, and then ‘ she put her hand 
■* The letter is quoted in HGHL^ p. 676. 


to the peg (in;), and her right hand to the work- 
men’s hammer ; and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera, she smote through his head, yea, she 
pierced and struck through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay ; where he bowed, 
there he fell dowm dead ’ -'^). Fox this exploit 

she is described in Deborah’s triumphal ode as 
‘ blessed abov^e women.’ 

The first question to determine is, by what 
instrument and in what fashion is Jael here repre- 
sented as having slain Sisera? Most modem critics 
(Cooke, Moore, Budde, etc.) hold that the words 
of vv.-®* indicate that Sisera ^vas struck down as 
he was in the act of drinking, Jael dealing him a 
sudden blow, much as Saladin slew the treacherous 
knight in Scott’s Talisinan. And some identify the 
‘ peg ’ with the handle of the ‘ workmen's hammer ’ 
mentioned in the parallel clause of v.-®. Thus 
W. li. Smith held that Jael’s act was ‘not the 
murder of a sleeping man, but the use of a daring 
stratagem. But the word “ peg ” suggested a tent- , 
peg, and so the later prose story took it, and 
thereby misunderstood the whole thing’ [OTJC'^ 
132). But it is extremely doubtful whether in-’ 
can mean anything but a ‘tent-pin’ (Ex 27^®) ox 
‘peg’ (18 22**^, Ezk 15^) ; and, further, the meaning 
of the verbs pnD (axr. \ey.) and qS- (see Job 20‘-^’^) is 
too uncertain to entitle us to assert that there is 
here no hint of piercing, as contrasted with crushing, 
Sisera’s skull. The truth is that vv.-®* of ch. 5 
are too obscure to admit of dogmatism as to their 
meaning ; and it is by no means clear that they 
were misunderstood by the wTiter of the later 
prose narrative (4--), •whose account is : ‘Jael took 
a tent-pin (in;), and took an hammer in her hand, 
and W’ent .softly unto him, and smote the pin into 
his temples, and it pierced through into the ground ; 
for he was in a deep sleep : so he swooned and 
died.’ 

The prose narrative, then, is not necessarily in 
contradiction with the Ode as to the manner of 
Sisera’s death, though undoubtedly, if we had only 
the Ode to guide us, ive should not be able to 
reproduce the scene described in 4-^. The prose 
narrator seems to have had independent informa- 
tion, oral or otherwise. 

There are other points of difference between chs. 4 and 5 
which make it probable that the later writer has made free use 
of sources other than the Song, (a) As we have seen, is is 
describes the uprising of many tribes ; but in Barak collects 
10,000 men from Zebulun and Naphtali only. It cannot, how- 
ever, he denied that these are the tribes whose prowess is most 
prominent in the Song ( 5 ^s). gg in the poem, ^ngs of Canaan 
are mentioned, of whom Sisera is the leader ; in 4^ Sisera is the 
general of Jabin, king of Canaan (or [4i7J of Hazor), under 
whose tyranny the people of Israel had been ‘ mightily oppressed* 
for twenty years (4'h. (c) The connexion of Jabin with the 
Jael-Sisera story is not clear. Jabin takes no part in the action ; 
and it is possible that he has been introduce here through a 
reminiscence of Jabin, king of Hazor, the head of a Ganaanite 
confederacy, whose army Joshua defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos lli-H). (d) Jabin’s city, Hazor, was in Galilee, far 
distant from the Kishon Valley ; and Kedesh is north of Hazor. 
Here (4ii) were Heber’s tents,* to which Sisera. fled after his 
defeat, having first (4i5) abandoned his chariot with the view of 
escaping his pursuing enemy. But (a) it is curious that Sisera 
should have passed by Jabin’s stronghold when seeking shelter ; t 
and OS) it is difficult to reconcile Gie geographical data of the 
prose version with the implication that Jael’s tent was not far 
from the battlefield. 

To return to the episode of Sisera’s death at the 
hands of Jael, The prose version makes the case 
against Jael blacker than the song does ; for (a) 

* In Jg 1^6^ it is recorded that ‘the children of the Kenite, 
Moses* brother-in-law,* accompanied the tribe of Judah to the 
north of Falesrine after the conquest of the country. After 
some unspecified time, Heber, seemingly an important person 
among them, moved northward to the territory of Naphtali, 
and ‘ pitehed his tent as far as the oak in Zaanaanim, whidi is 
by Kedesh* (4X1). While living there, he ;^ms, according to 
4 I 7 , to have formed an alliance with Jahin. 

t It might be urged that Sisera may have thought the tent of 
the women a more secure haven tlmn Jabin’s city ; a def^ted 
and discredited general might well fear to return to Ms master. 
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In 4^® she invites Sisera to her tent, (6) in 4-® his 
trustful leliance on her loyalty is shown by his 
charge to her to stand at tiie tent door and deny, 
if asked, that any one lay concealed within ; and 
(c) in 4-^ she kills him when asleep. But, on either 
story, her act seems one of black and inexcusable 
treachery ; and difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the words of approval in S-"* with the verdict ot 
conscience. Various expedients have been devised 
to evade the difficulty. It has been supposed that 
Jael was granted a revelation from God (cf. Jg 4^) 
bidding her slay Sisera, and that her action is to 
be compared to Joshua’s alleged pitiless extermina- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, in 
accordance with the command lecorded in Dt 7^--. 
But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which there is no scriptural warrant ; Jael 
seems to have acted entirely on her own initiative. 
Mozley * gave a more plausible explanation. When 
Sisera was in Jael’s power, he uiges, she Avas in a 
dilemma ; she must be treacherous to him or dis- 
loyal to Israel, for, if he got away safely, no one 
could tell how soon he might raise another army. 
Koiv she looked on him as an outlaw, as one who 
had no right to life or fair dealing, for the divine 
command had gone forth for the destruction of 
him and his host ; and the idea of human person- 
ality, of the individual’s private rights, w^as little 
developed in that primitive age. And thus she 
Avas justified, relatively to the morality of her time, 
in killing Sisera ; and the commendation of 5-^ is 
to be interpreted in like manner as expressing the 
natural feelings of a semi-barbarous people. This 
explanation, though valuable as laying stress on 
the rude condition of the Hebrew conscience in the 
early stages of HehreAV history, is not altogether 
satisfactory. For Jael's act Avas not in accordance 
with contemporary morality.f It Avas a violation 
cf the duty of hospitality, conspicuously sacred 
among her countrymen and in her age. To such 
a degree did Lot regard it that he w’as Avilling to 
purchase the safety of his guests bjr the honour of 
Ms daughters (Gn 19®). And, according to the prose 
narrative, Sisera Avas not Jael’s enemy: 'There 
A\as peace betAveen Jahin, king of Hazor, and the 
house of Heber the Kenite’ (Jg 4^’^). Thus she 
must have been in danger from the advance of 
Barak’s army, flushed with victory, in whose 
track her tent lay, unless she could devise some 
Ilian for propitiating the conqueror. Self-preserva- 
tion suggested the Avay of escape, and she adopted 
it. ' Come and I Avill show thee the man whom 
thou seekest,’ she said to Barak (4--). 

But Avhether her motive was patriotic or selfish, 
the ‘moral difficulty’ of the narrative is serious 
only to those avIio do nob recognize the gradual 
education of mankind. Jael’s act Avas not moral 
according even to her own standard, and thus to 
compare her Avith Judith or Avith Charlotte Corday 
is not quite apt. The approval of Deborah’s Song 
must be ranked wdth those passages in the impre- 
catory Psalms which breathe at times the cruel 
and vengeful spirit of man, rather than the Spirit 
of God. See Deborah, Heber, Jabin, SiseRxV. 

J. H. Bernard. 

JAGUR — A toAATi in the extreme south of 

Judah, Jos 15=^k The site is unknown. 

JAH (n;). — ^An abbreviated form of Jahweh (nin:), 
found chiefly in proper names, but occasionally also 
besides. The form of the abbreviation is in accord- 
ance with analogy : the apocopation of the last 
syllable gave rise to yahw, and this, by the princi- 
ples of the Massoretie vocalization, became ydhii 
(cf. tohu from tohw, and, what is even a closer 
f-arallel, yishtaMweh, shortened after the wdw 

* Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 126ff. 

t See Jellett, Moral MfficuUies the OT, p. fit 


consecutive into yishtdhil, in pause yishtdhu, 
through an intermediate form, not lecognized by 
the Massoretes, yishtahw) ; and ydlm (^n;) Avaa 
afterwards shortened to ycth {-r — Avith mappiq), and 
ultimately (in proper names) to yed^ (n;), 

(1) Proper names, of which the second element 
is yah, aie A-ery numerous in Hebrew : Mr. Gray 
{Siicdtes in Heh. Proper Names, p. 284 ff.) enumer- 
ates 127 {e.g. Abijah, Uriah, Isaiah, etc.). The 
reader A\dio is not conversant with HebieAv ought, 
how^ever, to know that in the original the form in 
very many of these proper names is ycthCi : on the 
wffiole, it may be said that the earlier form is ydhu, 
and the later form yah (the h ‘ quiescing’) ; but 
there are exceptions to this rule, and sometimes 
both forms occur side by side in the same context. 

Thus, to take a few examples (the names, in their earlier parts 
are written generally in their English torm), we have m 1 K. 1-2 
AdoniyCihu, except in 1® " 2-^ where we have Adomydh', 

Ahazydhu occurs regularly in both K and Ch, except m 2 K 
916.23 a. aa 112 , 2 Ch 2035 Ahazydh-, the same is the case 
with ElijjdhU (Eliifcth 2 K 13 4 S 12 jvial 3^^, and, not of the 
prophet, 1 Ch 827, Ezr 102^ 2 t>), AmazuahaiAmazydh 2K 1221 
1312 148 151, Am 710 12 14, 1 Ch 454 (,30), Benaijdhu (Benavah 
2 S 2023, 1 Ch 43S 1122 n 2714, 2 Ch 20 ^ 4 , Ezk 1115 [yl Ben- 
aycihul, Ezr 1025 so 35 . 43 )^ VinneyCthu (the prophet), except 
271 285 6 10 11 12. 12 15 291 , Dn 92 , Ezr li ; Tesliaiyahu (the 
prophet Isaiah) uniformly (including 2 Ch 2622 3 i 2 J 32); Ifzzi- 
ydhii (the king), except 2 K 1515 . 30 . Ho» li, Am li, Zee 14° ; 
GedalydhdO^ 2 K 25, Jer 30-43) uniformly, except Jer 405 6 a 
\ ' Hizkiydhu (the king Hezekiah) uniformly, except 2R 
1S1.10.13.14.13 lb, Hosli, :Mic 11, Pr25i ; ' Athalvdhdithe queen), 
both K and Ch, except 2 K 111* 5 13.14, 2 Ch 22 i 2 , etc. . on the 
other hand, Uriydh occurs everywhere, except Jer 2620 21 , J3 
(ITnydhu); Ahiydh is more common than Ahitjdhu (only 
1 K 144 5 b IS, 2 Ch 920 ), occurring already in 1 S 143.18, Mai- 
chiifdh than Malchiydhu (Jer 3b0), Mieah in Jg 17-18 than 
Mtedy^hii (ITi-^i), Neiiyah (Baruch’s father) in Jer than Nen- 
ydhii (3014 12 436 ), Methanydh in Jer 40-41 than Nethanydhu 
(408 419 ). In Ezr-Neh ptoper names compounded with -yah are 
very numerous ; but the form -ydhii occurs but once (Ezr 1041 
Shelemydhu) : on the other hand, m the parts of Ch added by 
the compiler many of the names of Levites and others aie 
written with -yahU (see, e.g., 1 Ch 151 - 21 22.24 2421-26 2512 a 
262-11 14 27l6ff, 2 Ch 173 20l2i.).* 

(2) Outside proper names, Jah occurs only in 
poetry (mostly in late liturgical poetry), viz. Ex 15'^ 
'My strength and a song is Jah’ (cited Is 12-, 
Ps IIS^'^), Ex 17^® (if the text be sound) in a 
poetically-Avorded passage of E (see KVm), Is 2(>^ 
'In Jah JaliAA^eh is a rock of ages,’ 38^^- (Heze- 
kiah’s song), Ps 08"- 89® 9^-'^ 102‘® 

1135 a. 17. 18 . 19 122^ 13(P 135®- ^ 150®'^ ; in three passages 
in which the Massoretes treat it (questionably) as 
part of a compound A\wd, Jer 2®^ (text dub.), Ca 
8®, Ps 118®^ (read prob. as BV) ; and in ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
(Avritten in MT as one word, n;^'7^n) 23 times 
(see Hallelujah} betAveen Ps lOd-^® and 150®^ 
(alAA^ays as a liturgical formula at the beginning or 
end of a Psalm). f It Avould be natural to think 
of the abbreviated form as first arising in con- 
nexion with proper names ; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this vieAv Avith Ex 15^ 17^®, supposing the 
text of these passages to be sound, and the 
passages really early. The great majority of the 
occurrences of the Avord are indisputably late. 

It Avas argued by Friedr. Delitzsch in 1881 
[Paradies, pp. 158-166), in opposition to the 
generally accepted vieAV, that Yah or Yahu was 
the original name of the God of Isi*ael, and con- 
tinued always to be the popular name ; Yahtveh 
was a later modification of Yahu, designed for tlie 
purpose of establishing a connexion with hmodh, 
to be (or come to he), and so of making the name 
the expression of a theological truth (above, p. 
199^). The principal grounds alleged for this 
opinion were the occurrence of the shorter form in 

* When yaJiw forms the first element of a proper name, it 
becomes— through an intermediate yehaw (cf, “ 15 | from in:) — 
ySh6, yd (as Jehoram, Joram) ; see Gray, p. 281 ff., who enumer- 
ates 29 names of this type ; cf. p. 300 (El-i/eAo-'enai, ‘ Unto Yah 
are my eyesO- 

t For Rahb- theories of the orthography in some of these 
cases dL Geiger, Urmhrift, 274-278. 
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all proper names, and the supposed traces of the 
name among Semitic nations (other than the 
Hebrews), who did not use the verb hawdh, and 
could not consequently have formed a name from 
it. The same opinion has been adopted by Hom- 
mel {AHT 1131, 1151, 144, 145, 226), who* follows 
Mr. Pinches* in thinking, in particular, that Yah 
is identical with A% on Ya, found in an Arabian 
name Ai-kctlahu on a contract-tablet of c. B.c. 
2300, and in various Assyrian names (as Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai, Samas-Ai) of 9-8 cent. B.C., andwdio, in- 
ferring from these indications the antiquity of the 
form, concludes that Yahiceh is a later Mosaic 
niodification of Yah, introduced for the purpose of 
imparting to it a new significance. Delitzsch’s 
theory was criticized at the time by Philippi : f in 
view of the fact that J ahweh is the standing form 
of the name in the OT, and is attested independ- 
ently for c. B.c. 850 by Mesha, wdiile Jah, as 
shown above, is exceptional and mostly late, it is 
exceedingly difficult to think that the latter can 
be really the more original form ; wdiile its 
occurrence in projier names is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to abbreviation v Inch would 
there be natural. The opinions of Pinches and 
Hommel have not hitherto (so far as the writer is 
aware) been endorsed by other AssyrioIogists.J 

Among the Jewish names occurring on the 
cuneiform tablets of the Persian period, found 
recently by the Pennsylvanian Expedition at 
Nippur, are many of the form GadalyCtma (or 
•‘yCiioa), Igclalydyna (or -yctwa), MattanyCuym (or 
•ydwa), i.e. Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Mattaniah, etc.§ 
Mr. Pinches had noted before, from the same age 
{PSBA, Lc. p. 14 f.), Gamarydjna (or -?m), i.c. 
Gemariah ; N atanayctma (or- 2 i;a), i.e. Nethaniah ; 
Shubuimycima (or -loa), i.e. Shebaniah ; and others. 
These forms wnuld seem to show that in the 
Persian age the divine element in such names 
was pronounced as a dissyllable; it is strange, 
therefore, to find them in the books Ezr-Neh (as 
remarked above) all but uniformly -written with 
~ydh. Perhaps further investigation may explain 
the discrepancy. S. B. Driver. 

JAHATH (no!, peril, for nnni ‘he [God] will snatch 
up’)-— A grandson of Judah, 1 Ch 4-. 2 . A 

great-grandson of Levi, 1 Ch 6 -®* 3. A son of 

Shimei, 1 Ch 23^^. 4. One of the ‘ sons ’ of Shelo- 
moth, 1 Ch 24^^. 5. A Merarite Levite in the time 
of Josiah, 2 Ch 34^^. See GEif ealogy. 


JAHAZ (fn: Is 15^, Jer 48®-* ; pans, and n locaU 
Nu 21-®, Dt [cf. Jg ll-o] ; in Jos 13‘8 called 
nyrt: ; in 1 Ch 6 "^®, Jer 48-*^ RV Jahzah. The 
liXX renderings are : — Efcro-a B Nu 21'-® ; Icto-cra 
B^AF Nu 21-;^ B Dt 2 ®®, A Jos 13*®, Adaa Jg ir®‘> 
where A has I 77 X, Bdtray B Jos 13*®. The variations 
and omissions in Jos 21 ®®, 1 Ch Is 15^, Jer 
4 g 2 i .34 are too complicated for reproduction). — A 
town at which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 
21 -®, Dt 2®*, Jg ir®®). According to Tristram and 
Palmer, it was south of the Arnon on a site marked 
in maps as Miihatel el-Haj. Bub as Jahaz is 
counted among the cities of Reuben, wdiose 
southern boundary was the Arnon, a situation to 
the north of that river seems required. After the 


* See PSBA xv. (1892) pp. 13-15 ; Trans. Viet. Inst, xxviil. 
(1895) pp. 11-13. 

■f See StudiaBiblica, i. pp. 1-6; and comp. Gray, pp. 149-151. 

X Comp. Jastrow in JBJuit. xii. (1894), p. 105 f., and Zeitsch, 
/. Assyr. x. (1895), p. 222 ff.; and Clay in the Lutheran Church 
Review (XJ.S.A.), 1895, p. 197. Jastrow’s ailments against 
Pinches are forcible, though his own theory that the ya in the 
Assyr. names (as well as m many Heh. names) is an ‘ afforma- 
tive! rests upon insufficient grounds. Delitzsch and others 
explain the Assvr. ia simply as the suffix of the first person 
(Clay, lc. pp. 197-199) 

8 Hilprecht in the PEFSt, Jan. 1898, p. 55 (and Bah. JEseped. 
ix. 27) ; Pinches, id., Apr. 1898, p. 137f. 


crossing of the Arnou, messengers were sent to 
Silion from the ‘wilderness of Kedemotli,’ Dt 2®®, 
and he ‘ went out against Israel into the wilderness 
and came to Jahaz, Nu 21 *'^. Jahaz is mentioned 
in connexion -with Kedemotli, Jos 13*® 2 k'\ These 
passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon’s territoiy. Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (264. 94, Lagarde, p. 267} describes 
Jahaz as existing in his time between Medeba 
and Dibon (Ay^ous). This assigns a moie central 
position to Jahaz, and implies that Israel, before 
encountering the forces of Sihon, disregarding his 
refusal, had advanced some distance into Ids land. 
If for Arj^ovs we read ’Ecr^dou?, as Reland (Pal. tom. 
2 , p. 825) suggests, the position of Jaliazwill be 
farther north. Jahaz was one of the Levite cities 
of Reuben belonging to the children of Merari, 
Jos 13*® 21 *'® (see note in RVm), 1 Ch 6 '®. Accord- 
ing to the Moabite Stone (li. 18-20), the king of 
Israel dwelt at Jahaz -while at war with king 
Mesha, but was driven out, and the town was 
taken and added to Moabite territoiy. Isauili 
(IS-*) and Jeremiah (48-**®*) refer to it as in the 
possession of Moab. The site has not yet been 
identified. See SPP Mein. p. 279 note, and G. A, 
Smith, HGHL, p. 559 and note. 

A. T. Chapman-. 

JAHAZIEL (Vx'rn:, ‘El sees’). — 1 . A Benjamite 
wdio joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12 *. 2 . One of 
the tw'o priests who, aecorcdng to 1 Ch 16'*, blew 
trumpets before the ark when it -was brought by 
David to Jerusalem. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 (Dh 
23*® 24'-*®. 4. An Asaphite Levite who is said to 
have encouraged J ehosliaphab and his army against 
an invading host, 2 Ch 20 **. 5. The ancestor of a 
family of exdes -who returned, Ezr S®, called in 
1 Es 8 ®® Jezalus. On the emendation -which should 
probably be made on the MT, see Ryle, Ezr~Nch, 
ad loc.y and art. Shecaniah. 

JAHDAI (the vocalization a-nd meaning are both 
doubtful ; Baer points '■in:, others 'in; ; cf. Kittel 
in SPOT. Gesenius [Thes.] makes the name = nn.T 
‘ J" leads ’). — This name occurs in an obscure con- 
nexion (see Gkxe.vlogy, IV. 33) in the genealogy 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2 *% wffiere Jahdai appears as the 
father of six sons. 


JAHDIEL ‘ El giveth joy ’). — A Manassite 

chief, 1 Ch 5®*. See Genealogy, VII\ 8 . 

JAHDO (no: in common edd. of MT, nn: in Baer ; 
LXX B 'loupal, A AeddaC, Luc. TeSow).— A Gadite, 
1 Ch 5**. See Genealogy, XL 3 . 

JAHLEEL (V^^n: ‘ wait for God’).^ — Third son of 
Zebuliin, Gn 46**, Nu 26-** F : patron. Jahleelites, 
Nu 26®®. 

JAHMAI ('cn:, peril. = rT;Dn! ‘may J" protect,’ 
cf. Sah. !?KDn').-LA man of Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. 

JAHWEH.— See God, p. 199 ^, and Jah. 

JAHZAH.— The form of Jahaz in 1 Ch 6 ^ AY, 
RV, and Jer 48-* RY. See Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL ‘God divides’). — NaplitalFs 

firstborn, Gn 46®*, Nu 26*® P ; in 1 Ch 7 *® JaJmel 
^»s*'?n:) : patron. Jahzeelites, Nu 26*®. 

JAHZEIAH (rT;T!T = ' J" sees,’ la^/as A, Aafad B. 
Ezr 10 *® ; Ef-e/celas A, ’Eteias B, 1 Es 9 **, AY 
Jahaziah). — The son of Tikvah, one of four men 
who are mentioned as opposing Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign -^vives (so RY, Gesen., 
Bertheau, Stade, etc.). The AY regarded J. and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 
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' were employed aljout this matter ’ ; and this view 
is supported by LXX, 1 Es, RYm ; but for the 
Heb. phrase here found in;;)? cf* 1 Ch 2P, 2 Ch 
20’*®, jDn in which passages opposition Ls 

evidently expressed. H. A. White. 

JAHZERAH (iiiin:).-~A priest, 1 Ch 9^^, called in 
Nehlb^Ahzai. See Genealogy, III. 17. Sieg- 
fried-Stade propose to emend -tith' to n''Tn' = nnj< 
(Ahzai). See further, Smend, Listen^ and Ryle, 
JSzr-Neh, ad loc. 

JAHZIEL.-— See Jahzeel. 

JAIE (tn; ‘ he enlightens ’ or * one giving 
light’). — 1. A son of Manasseh and contemporary 
of Moses, Nu 32^h Dt 3'^ Jos 1 K 4^^ 1 Ch 2--«*. 

2. One of the judges, Jg 10^^*. According to another 
tradition he was the same as 1. A very ancient, 
probably the original, account of the conquest of 
Gilead is contained in Nu 32'^^ There can be 
little doubt that it describes a conquest made after 
the main body of Israelites were settled losst of 
the Jordan. It has, however, gob mixed up with 
the story of the Mosaic conquest of the lands east 
of Jordan. Even if there was a Jair contemporary 
with Moses, he could not have been literally the 
‘son’ of Manasseh (see Driver on Dt hence 
‘son’ must in any case be interpreted in the sense of 
descendant. Attempts have been made unsuccess- 
fully by Keil and others to distinguish the Jair of 
the Hexateuch from the Jair of Jg, as well as to 
harmonize the somewhat conflicting notices about 
the ‘ tent-villages ’ [havvoth'J air). In Jg 10®^* Jair 
is said to have had 30 sons that lode on 30 ass 
colts, and to have ‘ judged ’ Israel 22 years. The 
‘ tent- villages ’ are there given as 30, whereas in 
1 Ch 2-2, which possibly reflects post-exilic re- 
lations (Moore), they are 23 in number. See, 
further, the Comm, of Dillm., Driver, and Moore 
on the above-cited passages, and the article 
Havvoth-Jair. 3. The father of Mordecai, Est 
2®. 4. Kere* Kethihh) Father of Elhanan, 

1 Ch 20®. By a scribal error this J air is called in 

2 S 2D® Jaare-oresfim (wh. see, and cf. Driver, 
Text of Sam. j and Budde, SBOT, ad loc.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

JAIKITE, THE (■'ix^n ; B 6 ^lapeiuj A 6 Taetpef ; 
Jairites), i.e. of the family of Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, whose descendants lived in Gilead (Nu 
32^^ etc.). The gentilic adjective occurs only in 
connexion ^vith Ira (wh. see), who is further de- 
scribed as ‘ priest unto David ’ (2 S 20’-^). Many 
scholars, however, consider that ‘ Jattirite’ (nr*!?) 
should be read for ‘ Jairite’ in this passage. If 

this reading be adopted (cf. Pesh. f-jiCLi 

Ira might possibly be of the tribe of Levi, since 
Jattir was a priestly city in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15’^=^ 21^^ cf. 1 8 30^). 

J. F. Stenning. 

JAIEUS (’laeipos, the Gr. form of OT Jair). — 
1 , The father of Mordecai (Ad. Est IP), called in 
Est 2® Jair. 2. Eponym of a family of ‘temple 
servants’ (1 Es 5®^) (AY Airus, Rvm Reaiah). 

3 . The ruler of the synagogue whose daughter was 
restored to life by Jesus (Mk 5'^, Lk 8^^). See next 
article. 

JAIRXJS (BV Jairus, Tdetpos, probably a tran- 
scription of OT name ‘rx;), a ruler of the synagogue, 
who dwelt at or near Capernaum. After Jesus 
had returned from Gergesa (Gadara) he was ap- 
proached by Jairus, a suppliant on . behalf of his 
daughter, aged twelve, who was lying at home at 

* * So LXX, Reah. (Jerome ‘ filius scUtus* i.e. 'without the 

plena -Driver, Tesct of Sam^ 272 n A 


the point of death, Mk 5-^^*=Lk 9^®^ 

Jesus at once set out for the house of Jairus, 
followed by a crowd ; on tlie way another message 
came, announcing the death of the child. Having 
arrived, Jesus enteied, taking with him Peter, 
James, and John, and tried to quell the noisy 
mourning with the words ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ This assurance being misunderstood 
and ridiculed, Jesus expelled the mourners ; with 
the parents and the three disciples went into the 
chamber of death ; took the child’s hand, and re- 
stored her with the words Talitha cumi {raXiOd, ko}jjj, 

. I A = ‘-maidenj arise’). So sub- 

stantially the Synoptists. According, lio^vever, to 
Mt, Jairus comes while Jesus is at Matthew’s 
feast, pleading for his daughter already dead ; Mt 
does not give the name ‘Jairus,’ and calls him 
simply (of course = dpx}crvrdycoyos). All three 
insert into the above narrative the incident of the 
woman with the Issue of Blood, which took place 
on the w'ay to the house of Jairus. 

A. Grieve. 

JAKEH n,T (or K'p; ; so the Vulg. Vomzntis). — As a 
proper name, father of Agur, the author of the 
proverbs contained in Pr 3U. For modes of inter- 
preting the verse Pr 30^, see Ague. 

JAKIM (c'p;). — 1. A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8^®. See 
Genealogy, VIII. 12. 2. A jiriest, head of the 

12th course, 1 Ch 24H See Genealogy, III. 15. 

JALAM (oVy:). — A. ‘ son ’ of Esau, Gn 36®* 

1 Ch 1®®. 

JALON (fi'?;). — A Calebite, the son of Ezrah, 
1 Ch 41 L See Genealogy, IV. 53. 

JAMBRES.— See Jannes and Jambees. 

JAMBRI. — Soon after the death of Judas Mac- 
cabpeus (B.c. 161), Jonathan and liis adherents sent 
their personal property, which was no longer safe 
in the wilderness of Judcea, to the friendly country 
of the Nabatseans. The convoy, which was under 
the charge of John, a brother of Jonathan, "was 
attacked and captured by a robber tribe, the sons 
of Jamhri, near Medaha, on the E. of Jordan, and 
John himself slain. To avenge his death, Jonathan 
and Simon crossed the Jordan and waylaid a large 
w'edding party belonging to this tribe. Many were 
slain, and the survivors fled to the mountains 
(1 Mac 9'®®’^, Jos. Ant. Xlll. i. 2-4). 

There is some uncertainty as to the true reading 
of the proper name, which does not occur else- 
where. ’lap^p^lv A, "lapippL "Ap^pL cursives ; 
Syr. has {^Amhri). Josephus ol 'Apapaiov 

TTttiJey. *AmbH is probably the orig. form : some 
have conjectured that this represents Amorites (so 
Grimm, Michaelis). H. A. White. 

JAMES. — ^Tbisname is our Eng. equivalent for 
the ’Id/cwjSo? of the Gr. Test., from which it is 
derived through the Italian Giacomo. It is used 
in NT of three ditferent persons. 

(1) James tJue son of Zehedee, sometimes called 
the Great. 

(2) James tJie son of Alphceus. 

(3) James the brother of the Lord. 

1. James the son of Zebedee. — In Mk 1“ 
(Mt 4®^) he and his brother John are represented 
as mending their nets in their boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, and at the call of ChrisJ: leaving the boat 
to their father and the hired servants. They were 
partners wdth Simon and Andrew* (Lk 5^®), who 
were Ashing near them and were called at the 
same time in the words, ‘ Follow me, and I wiU 
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snake yoxi fishers of men.’ This was after John 
the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod. 
We learn from Jn P®®"- that Andrew and Ms 
brother, and probably John also, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and had already been taught by him 
to see in Jesus ‘the Lanib of God.’ The call 
recorded by St. Luke is regarded by many 
commentators as merely another account of the 
call narrated by St. Mark, but there is a great 
difference in the circumstances. Even the words 
addressed to Simon, which form the chief point 
of contact in the two, awb roC vvv avOpdinrovs ^crr/ 
^(j)ypZv, seem to be not so much another version of 
the words used by St. Mark, TroiTja-oj v/ias yeviadai 
a\uLs dvOpdiTbip, as a more urgent command based 
upon them ; and there is a corresponding difterence 
between the dtpii/res ra diKTua, d<pipT€s TOP TrarepoL of 
St. Mark and tlie dcpepres rd irdpra of St. Luke. 

The last call was that to the apoistleship (Mt 10*, 
Mk 3^'^, Lk 6^2, Ac P^). In all four lists of the 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, and John form 
the first group ; in Mk and Ac, James and John 
follow Peter ; and throughout the history, especi- 
ally at the Transfiguration and the Agony, we 
find these tliree preferred before the others." The 
fact that James always precedes John (except in 
Lk 9-^), and that Jolm is sometimes described as 
the brother of Janies (Mk 5'^'^, Mt 17^), suggests 
that James was the elder of the two. In Ac 12- 
James is described as brother of John, to dis- 
tinguish him from his greater namesake, the 
brother of the Lord. It is lemarkable that he is 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus surnamed 
the two brothers Boanerges (Sons of Thunder), 
alluding, perhaps, to the vehemence shown m their 
demand that tlieir Master should call down lire 
from heaven to consume the Samaritans, wdio 
refused to receive him because he was going up 
to Jerusalem (Lk 9'^^) ; and again in their request 
that they might sit on his right hand and on his 
left hand m fiis kingdom (Mk 10^^), to which our 
Lord replied by the prophecy that they should 
drink of his cup and he baptized with his baptism. 

The wife of Zebedee was Salome, as v/e learn from 
a comparison of Mt 27®® and Mk 15'^®, who appears to 
have been a sister of the Lord’s mother (see Jn 19^ 
and the article on Beetiiken of the Loed). 
Janies and John would thus be first cousins of 
Jesus, which may have been one reason why their 
mother urged their claim to the highest position 
in his kingdom. We learn from Mk 15^^ (cf. Lk 
8‘®) that Salome was one of the women who followed 
Jesus in Galilee, and ministered to him of their 
substance. Combined with the mention of hired 
servants, and with St. John’s intimacy with 
Caiaphas the high priest, this fact makes it | 
probable that the family of Zebedee were com- 
paratively well off*. 

We hear nothing of James, as distinguished from 
the other apostles, for some 14 years after the 
Crucifixion. The fact, however, that he was the 
first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom, shows that 
he must have attracted the attention of the Jews 
and of Herod Agrippa by his bold uncompromising 
cliajacter. This Herod was son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great and ^lariamne. 
llerottias, who was the cause of the murder of 
John the Baptist, was his sister. After reigning in 
splendour for three years over a kingdom larger than 
that of his grandfather, Agrippa sought to increase 
his popularity still further by putting down the 
new Christian heresy. Shortly before the Passover 
of 44, he killed James with the sword, and threw 
Peter into prison (Ac 12^^*)* The sacred w^riter 
records in the same chapter the punishment wMch 
followed (v.^^®^*, cf. Jos. Ant, XIX. viii 2). 

Emebius {HE ii, 9) gives a quotation from the 


7th hook of the lost Hi/pot eposes of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in whicli the latter mentions a 
tradition that the accuser of St. James uas so 
much moved by his confession, that he declared 
himself to be a Christian, and was carried off with 
him to execution. On the way thither he asked 
forgiveness of the apostle, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed him, saying, ‘Peace be unto 
thee.’ The same story is given in the Apostolica 
Ristoria of pseudo-Abdias {ap. Fabr. Cod. 
iVT], who also narrates the conversion of the 
magicians Hermogenes and Phiietus by St, James. 

The legend of Saint lago, the patron saint of Spain, is given 
in Mrs. Jameson’s ISacreA and Legendary Art, \ol. i. pp. 2J0- 
2-il. According to this, the gospel wsls first preached m Spam 
by St. James the Great, who afterwards returned to Judaea, and, 
after performing many miracles there, was finally put to death 
by Herod. His body was placed on board ship at Joppa and 
transported to Iria ’in the north-west of Spam imder angelic 
guidance. The surroundmg heathen were converted by the 
prodigies which witnessed to the power of the saint, and a 
church w'as built over his tomb. During the barbarian invasions 
all memory of the hallowed spot was lost till it was revealed by 
vision in the year 800. The body was then moved by order of 
Alphonso II. to the place now called Compostella (abbrev iated 
from Jacomo Postolo), which became famous as a place of 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. The saint w'as believed to have 
appeared on many occasions mounted on a white horse, leading 
the Spanish armies to nctory against their infidel foes. 

The impossibilities of the story have been pointed out by 
Roman Catholic scholars. (3) It was a tradition of the early 
Church that the apostles, in accordance with a command of our 
Lord, did not leave Jems, for twelve years after the Ascension (cf. 
the Kv.pvyjux. nsTjeat/ in Clem. Al. Strom. vL p. 762 ; Apollonius in 
Euseb. ilE V. IS ad jin.'). This is supported by what we read 
in Ac 83, that the apostles were still at Jerus. during the per- 
secution in which Stephen w’as martyred. (2) St. Paul mentions 
his desire to \isit Spam (Ro 152^) just after be had spoken of his 
rule not to preach the gospel on another man’s foundation. The 
probable date of Ro is 58 [Turner, 55-56], long after the martyrdom 
of St. James. (3) There is no certain mention of St. James in 
connexion with Spain till the 9th cent , when Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall, WTote : ‘hujus Apostoli sacratissima ossa ad Hispanlas 
translata in idtimis earum finibus condita celeberrima iliarum 
gentium veneratione colimtur. N ec immento, quia ejus corpora^ 
prajsentia et doctrina atque signorum etficacia eidem populi ad 
Christi fidem coniersi reteruntur’ {Martgrol. ad diem 2o Jul ). 
On the other hand, Innocent i, (d. 417) states that the Churches 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain liad all been founded by those whc 
ow’^ed their authority to St Peter (Ep. 2o ad Decantium) ; and 
Vmcentius Fortunatus (fl. a.d, 600>, speaking of the saints of 
different countries, makes Vincentius the chief glory of Spain 
(‘ Vincenti Hispana surgit ah arce decus,’ Cartn. vii. 3), as Alban 
of Britain, Hilary and Martin of Gaul, while the Jacobi are 
assigned to the Holy Land. (See the art. on James by F. 
Meynck in Smith, and by R. Sinker in the Diet, of Chr. 
Antiq. \ the Acta Sanctorum for July 25 ; Natalis yexander. 
Hist. Eccl. ssecl. i. § 15 ; Forbes, Handbook of Spam, ch. on 
Santiago). 

2. James the son of Alph.eus. — In the four 
lists of the apostles we find Janies, son of Alphieiis, 
standing at the head of the 3rd group, of which 
the other members are Thaddtens (Mk 3^®), also 
called Lehhteus (Mt 10® cod. D and AV) or Toi'Sas 
AaKdj^ov (Lk 6^®, Ac H®) ; Simon Zelotes (Lk 6^®, 
Ac P®), also called S. Kapavalos (Mt iO"*, Mk 3^®}, 
and Judas Iscariot. By St. Luke he is coupled 
with Simon, hj St. Matthew and St. Mark with 
ThaddjBus. Nothing else is told us about this 
James in the NT, hut it is probable that he was a 
brother of Levi or ^latthew, who is also called son 
of Alphfieus (Mk 2^'*). The phrase Toi^Sas Ta/c4j6^ou 
means almost certainly ‘the son,’ not the ‘ brotlier 
of James.’ He Is usually identified with James 
the Little (AV ‘the Less’), the brother of Joses 
and son of Mary, who is mentioned in Mk 15^®, 
Mt 27®®. This Mary is apparently called y rod 
KXwTTa in Jn 19’^, words which some have inter- 
preted ‘the wife of Clopas,’ and have in con- 
sequence identified Clopas with Alphmus. They 
have also understood the clause which prececles 
(ij abeXipn riys prrrpds airod) of this Mary, instead of 
understanding it of Salome, and thus Lave identi- 
fied James, son of Alphmus, with James the brother 
of the Lord. The extreme improbability of this 
hypothesis is pointed out in the art. on the 
Brethren of the Lord. Hegesippus {ap. Euseb 
HE iii 11) speaks of a Clopas who was brother o# 
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Joseph ; if jNIaxy was his wife, she would he aunt 
of the sons of Joseph, the hiethren of the Lord. 
(The evidence as to the festival of James, son of 
A Iphieus, being distinct from that of the brother of 
the liord, is given in Sinker’s article under this 
head in the Diet, of Chr. Antiq.). 

3. James the brothek of the Lord.— See the 
aiticle on the Brethren of the Lord for the 
proof that this James was the son of Joseph and 
Mary, not one of the Twelve, nor even a believer 
until after the Kesurrection. His conversion 
scorns to have been connected with a special 
appearance of the Risen Lord (1 Co 15"). Of his 
subsequent history w^e gather from the Acts and 
the Epistles of St." Paul, that, after the Ascension, 
he with his brothers remained at Jerusalem in the 
company of the eleven apostles and Mary and the 
other wminen, w aiting for the descent of the Spirit 
(Ac and that within ten years from this time 
he became the head of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Thus in Gal 1^^* St. Paul says that three years 
after his conversion, probably about a.d. 38, he 
went up to Jems, and stayed with Peter fifteen 
days, seeing no other apostle, hut only James the 
Lord’s brother, — a statement which* is quite in 
accordance wuth Ac 12^”, where Peter on bis 
escape from prison (A.D. 44) is said to have gone 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and 
desired that news of his escape might be sent to 
James and the brethren. In Gal 2^'^® St. Paul 
describes a later visit to Jerus. after an interval of 
fourteen years, i.e. about A.D. 51. In this visit 
the leaders of the Church, James, Peter, and 
Jolin (Gal 2^), after hearing his report of his first 
missionary journey, signified their approval of his 
work, and ‘ gave right hands of fellowship,’ agree- 
ing tliat Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. 
In Peter’s inconsistency in regard to 

eating with the Gentiles at Antioch is explained 
by the arrival of ‘ certain from James.’ St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerus. is more fully described in 
Ac 15**"^, w’here James appears as president of the 
Council held to consider how' far the Gentile 
Christians should be required to conform to the 
customs of the Jews. It is James wdio sums up 
the discussion and proposes the resolution wdiich 
is carried, in the words € 7 Ct) Kpivcjj fjA} irapevo'xAetv toIs 
airb tQv e&pQv iTTKTTpecpovctv erri rov de'jv, k.t.'K. James 
is seen in the same position of authority in Ac 
when St. Paul presents himself before him on his 
return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success 
which had attended his labours, James and the 
elders who are with him warn St. Paul of the 
strong feeling against him, which had been excited 
among the ‘ myriads of J ewdsh believers who were 
all zealous for the law,’ by the report that he had 
taught the Jews of the Dispersion hv abandon 
circumcision and their other customs. To counter- 
act this impression, they recommended him to join 
in a Nazirite vowq wdiich had been undertaken by 
four members of their community, as a proof that 
the report wms unfounded, and that he himself 
walked according to the law. From 1 Co 9® q^k 
^^ovo'ia.v ddeX^^v yvvalKa irepidy^Lv <hs koX oi 
XoLTol dwbaroXoL mi oi dSeXipol roO Kvpiou, it has been 
inferred that St. James w'as a married man. On 
his authorship of the Epistle which goes by his 
name, see next article. 

Farther particulars are supplied by Josephus, 
Hegesippus, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and other apocryphal books, including in these the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews^ which Li^htfoot speaks 
of as one of the earUest and most respectable of the apocryph^ 
narratives ^GaL p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (de Vir. ill. 2) to 
ihe following- efifect : ‘The Lord, after his resurrection appear^ 


to James, who had sworn that he would not eat bread from the 
hour in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw him 
risen from the dead. Jesus, therefore, took biead and blessed 
and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 
My brother, eat thy bread, tor the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead-’ There are other versions of the same story, in 
which the vow is dated, not from the La&t Supper, but from the 
Crucifixion (see Nicholson’s ed. ot the Gospel, p. C2t., and the 
Introduction to Mayor’s St. James, p. xxxviin.). Possibly, 
the reference to the Last Supper may have arisen from the fact 
that St. James shaped his vow after the Lord’s words spoken at 
the Supper, ‘ I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
till the kingdoiti of God shall come.’ 

Hegesippus {c. a.d. 160) is quoted by Eusebius (HE ii. 23) to 
the following etfect : ‘ The charge of the Church after the Ascen- 
sion devolved on James the brother of the Lord in concert with 
the apostles He is distinguished from others of the same name 
by the title “ Just,” which has been applied to him from the 
first. He was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food : no razor came on his head, 
nor did he anoint himself with oil nor use the bath. To him 
only was it permitted to enter the Holy of Holies. . . . His 
knees became hard like a camel’s, because he was al wa 3 *s kneeling 
in the temple, asking forgiveness for the people. Through his 
exceeding righteousness he was called “ Oblias,” which, being in- 
terpreted, is “ the defence of the people,” and “Righteousness,” 
as the prophet declared of him. Some of the seven sects of the 
Jews inquired of him, “What is the door of Jesus?” And he 
said that he was the Saviour ; w^hereupon some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. . . . Hence arose a disturbance among 
the Jews, fearing that all the people would look to Jesus as the 
Christ. They came, therefore, and . . . set James on the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried to him, “ O thou just one to 
whom we all are bound to listen, tell us w'hat is the door of 
Jesus.” And he answ'ered with a loud voice, “ W'hy do ye ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man ? He is both seated in heaven 
on the right hand of Power, and he will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.” And when many were convinced and gave 
glory at the witness of James, the same scribes and Pharisees 
said to each other, “We have done ill in bringing forward such a 
testimony to Jesus ; let us go up and cast him down, that they 
may fear to believe him.” And they cried out saying, “ Alas ! 
even the just has gone astray.” And they fulfilled that which 
is wntten m Isaiah, “ Let us take away the just, for he is not for 
our purpose.” So they cast down James the Just, and they 
began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall ; hut he 
kneeled down, saying, “ 0 Lord God, my Father, I beseech thee 
forgive them, for they know not w'hat they do.” While they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, 
of whom Jeremiah the prophet testifies, cried out, “ Stop ! what 
do 3 'e? The just is praying for you.” But one of them, who 
was a fuller, smote the head of the just one with his club. And 
so he bore bis witness. And they buried him, on the spot, and 
his monument still stands by the side of the’ temple with the 
inscription, “He hath been a true vvntness both to Jews and 
Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.” And mimediately Vespasian 
commenced the siege.’ 

Lightfoot lias pointed out tlie many impro- 
babilities in this narrative, and conjectures that 
it may have been taken by Hegesippus from the 
Ebionite 'Ava^aBfiol Taxw^ou, of wliich we find 
traces in the Clementine Recognitions. In the 
Recognitions, as in Hegesippus, we read that 
James refuted the J ewish sects, and that he was 
hurled down from the temple by his persecutors. 
Lightfoot thinks that there may be truth in the 
statement that Jame.s xvas an ascetic and a Nazir- 
ite, and, we may add, in the respect entertained 
for him even by his unbelieving countrymen. The 
account of the death, however, which is given by 
Jos. (Ant. XX. ix. 1) is far more likely to be 
historical. ‘During the interval between the 
death of Festus (prob. in the year 62)^ and the 
i arrival of his successor 'Albinus, the high priest 
Ananus the younger, being of a rash and daring 
spirit, and inclined like the Sadducees in general 
to severity in punishing, brought to trial James 
the brother of Jesus, who is called the Christ, 
and some others before the court of the Sanhedrin, 
and, having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned. The better 
class of citizens and those who were versed in the 
laws w'ere indignant at this, and made complaints 
both to king Agrippa and to Albinus, on the 
ground that Ananns had no right to summon the 
Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; 
and Agrippa in consequence removed him from 
the high priesthood.’ Origen [Cels. i. c. 47) and 
Euseb. (BE ii. 23) also cite Josephus as ascribing 
the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance 
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for the murder of James ; but this does not occur 
in his extant wiitings. 

Clement of Alexandria {ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) 
says that Peter and James and John, who were 
most honoured by the Lord, chose James the Just 
to be bishop of Jerus. after the Ascension, and 
that the Lord imparted his esoteric teacliing [r^v 
yj'dcra ) to James the Just and Peter and John 
after his resurrection, and again that this was 
im])arfced by them to the other apostles, and by the 
latter to the Seventy. 

In the Clementine Homilies (written early in the 
3rd cent.) James is represented, in the letter ad- 
(hessed to him by Clement, as the chief ruler of 
the Church at large, KX'^pltjs Kvpicf /cat 

iTLcrKjTTOjv eTTLcrKoirq), dLeirovri dk r^v <iv> ^lepovaaXTj/j. 
aytay ''E^pa.Lojv iKKXyjcriav kcll ras irai^TCLx^ O^oO irpovoLq. 
i5pvdei<x(xs, K,T,X, 

Eusebius {HE vii. 19) reports that his episcopal 
chair was still shown at Jerus. at the time when 
he wrote. 

Besides the canonical Epistle of St. James, his 
name is attached to the apocr. Protemingelium 
Jacobi and the so-called Ltturgy of St. James. 
See Diet. Chr. Antiq. p. 10191, ait. ‘Liturgy,’ 
and Diet, of Chr. Biog. under ‘ Gospels, Apocry- 
phal,’ p. 701 1 J. B. Mayor. 

^ JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. — 

i. Authorship. — The writer describes himself (1^) 
as ‘James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ As the name was very common, and the 
description one which is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, it is evident that he must have been dis- 
tinguished fiom others who bore the same name 
by position or otherwise, so as to justify him in 
addressing the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion 
with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature of the Epistle. This inference receives 
support from the Ep. of Jude, the wTiter of which 
styles himself ‘ brother of James,’ evidently assum- 
ing that 'his brother’s name would cany weight 
with those to whom he writes. 

The Epistle itself is strongly contrasted, not 
only with Ko and Gal, against which some have 
supposed it to be directed, but also with 1 P, 
wdiich, in some points, it closely resembles. In 
style it reminds one now of Pr, now' of the stern 
denunciations of the prophets, now of the parables 
in the Gospels. It has scarcely any direct reference 
to Christ, who is indeed named only twice. In 
commending the duty of patience (5'^"^^) the 
writer refers to the example of the husbandman, 
and to Job and tlie prophets of the OT : if he 
alludes to our Lord at all, he does so only ob- 
scurely in the w'ords ‘ ye killed the just ; he doth 
not resist you ’ ; while St. Peter, on the contrary, 
dwells exclusively on the example of Christ 
(1 P 4^-'^’^). In urging the duty of prayer, 
reference is made, not (as in He 5D to the pro- 
mises or prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of 
Elijah j the exhortation to kindness, and the 
warning against evil-speaking in ch. 3, are based, 
not on the example of Christ and the thought of 
our common brotherhood in him (as in 1 P 2-®, 
Bo 12®, Eph 4^’), but on the parables of nature, on 
the fact that man was created in the image of 
God, and on general reasoning ; and again (in 4^^) 
speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting 
a slight on the law% not as causing pain to Christ, 
No mention is made of the crucifixion or resurrec- 
tion, or of the doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement. To a careless reader the tone seems 
scarcely to rise above that of the OT ; Christian 
ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. Thus the 
law, called for the sake of distinction ‘ the law of 
liberty’ or ‘the royal law,’ seems to stand in place 
of the gospel, or even of Christ himself 4^) ; 


tile love of the w'orlcl is condemned in the language 
of the OT as adultery against God. This coutrabt 
rises to its highest pitch in tieatiog of the relation 
betw'een faith and w'orks VYiiile St. Paul 

wTites (Bo 3“^) ‘ VVe reckon, therefore, that a man 
is justified by faith without the w'orks of the law',’ 
the language of St. James is (2-^) ‘Ye see then 
that by w'orks a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.’ And w'hile the case of Abraham is cited in 
Bo 4^* in proof of the doctrine of justihcation 
by faith, and the case of llahab is cited for the 
same purpose in He 11^^, St. James makes use of 
both to prove that man is justified by works 12-®). 
Speaking generally, we may say that this Epistle 
has a more Jew'ish cast tlian any other ^tritiiig of 
the NT, and that the author must have been one 
who w'ould be more in sympathy with the Jiidaiz- 
ing party, and more likely to exercise an influence 
over them, than any of the three gi'eat leaders, 
Peter, Paul, or John. 

Comparing w'hat is said of James the brother 
of the Lord in the preceding article, we find in 
him one who exactly fulhls the conditions required 
in the w'liter of the Epistle ; and if W’e examine 
the speech attributed to him in Ac 15 and the 
circular letter there given, which was probably 
drawn up by him, w'e lind in these a remarkable 
similarity to the language of the Epistle. That 
St. Luke has recorded the actual words of the 
speaker, either in the original language or in a 
translation, seems probable from his use of the 
form ‘ Symeon ’ (v.^'^), which is not found elsewhere 
in Ac, as well as from the resemblances, noticed by 
Alford (vol. iv. Prohgomena), betw’een 1 P and the 
speeches ascribed to him in the Ac. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that, out of 230 words con- 
tained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in onr Epistle, written on a totally 
different subject. 

Thev are as follows : (1) the epistolary salutation xstipm (Ja 11, 
Ac 1523) found in only one other passage of the iNT, the letter 
of Lj’sias to Felix (Ac 2323) ; (>) the curious phrase, borrowed 
from the LXX, which occurs in NT only in Ac 15i* s^’ oSj 
rh ovojxot fjuv W* etvrsuSt and Ja 27 to Sveux, 

TO ; (3) cc.xoC>a’ot.ri found in Ja 2^ 

alone in the Epistles, compared with kylpa iSsArdl atccAxrxTi 
fjLov in Ac 1513 ; ( 4 ) Ja 127,^ Ac ISl"! ■ ^ 5 ) 

Ja5l9*20j Ac 1513 j (Q) -T-r,p£7y and ^{xir.psTv, Ja 127 ecff-T-.kov ixuTov 
TVip&'v a.ao Tou xa<ruov, Ac 1529 gC SissTTPousTS? iiauTou? esT Tpc-^irt ; 
(7) iyaisnjTC? OCCUrs in Ac Onlj in 1525 cliv to7s etysuTn^roiS 
ssai lIxiA&i, while aosAje; uou ayasnjro/ is found three times in 
our Epistle ; (8) the pregnant use of the word jn Ja 5^0 

bv *ra cyofjucTi K.vpt6V, V.l*! akst’^ee.vTt? IXaiu gy tS ovou.'zti, 
27 TO x<xkOY oyouat, and in Ac 15^"^ XmSeTv gdvsSv Axay Tw oyooiXTS 
etlrov, V.2t> ctfy lyOfjkTLraS vov Kuplov T. X. ; (9) perhaps 
we may compare also the use of Sassrav*** in Ac 21^1, probably 
spoken by St. Janaes {lzsiyr,troy It* aw-rwj), mth our Epistle 
4^ 7yoo gy Tcus rT^aystis vptMy Satnrajf^firi'Tf, and the Occurrence of 
kyyiioi in the same veree with its occurrence in Ja 4®. 

An objection may be raised to the identification 
of the writer of the Epistle with the brother of our 
Lord on the ground that no claim is made to this 
title in either of the Epistles w'hich go by the 
name of the brothers James and Jude. If they 
w'ere really brothers of the Lord, w'ould they not 
have laid stress on the authority derived from this 
relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress on his 
apostleship ? But what was Christ’s own teaching 
on the matter? When his mother and brothers 
sought on one occasion to use the authority wriiich 
they assumed that their kinship gave them, they 
were met by the words, ‘ Who is my mother or my 
brethren?’ And he stretched out his hands to 
his disciples and said, ‘ Behold my mother and my 
brethren.’ St. Paul expresses the same idea of 
the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union by which all the mem- 
bers of the body are joineef to the Head, in the 
words ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him so no more ’ (2 Co 5®®). 
Surely it is only what was to be expected that 
James and J ude would shrink from claiming anothei 
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aame than that of * servant ’ to express the relation 
in which they stood to their risen Lord, after hav- 
ing failed to acknowledge him as their Master in 
the days of his Immiliation. 

So far the evidence seems to show that the writer 
of the Epistle was James the Just, the brother of 
the Lord. Let us see what further light this fact, 
if it be one, will throw upon the Epistle. The 
word ‘just,’ which is also used of his father Joseph, 
implies one who not only observes but loves the 
law ; and we may be sure that the reverence for 
the law, Avhich is so marked a feature of the Epistle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. 
There, too, he may have acquired, with the full 
sanction of his pareijts (who would gladly devote 
the eldest-born of Joseph in such maikedway to 
the future service of the Messiah), those strict 
ascetic habits which tradition ascribes to him. 
But the constant intercourse with him who was 
full of grace and truth in childhood as in manhood, 
must have prepared James to find in the Ten Com- 
mandments no mere outward regulations, hut an 
inner law of liberty and love written in the heart. 
That deep interest in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, that earnest search after truth which led the 
child J esus to remain behind in the temple, must 
surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach 
of the home at Nazareth would, we may feel sure, 
have been eagerly taken advantage ot by all its 
inmates. Wiiile, therefore, accepting the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and 
his brothers usually spoke Aramaic, we are not 
bound to suppose that, with towns like Sepphoris 
and Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, with 
Ptolemais, Scythopolis, and Gadara at no great 
distance, they remained ignorant of Greek. In 
the eyes of the scribes they might ‘never have 
learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem ; but the ordinary 
education of Jewish children, and the Sabbath 
readings in the synagogue, would give a sufficient 
start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his 
studies for liiniself ; while the example of Solomon 
and the teaching of the ‘ sapiential ’ books, with 
W'hich the writer of the Epistle was intimately 
acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowiedge and 
wisdom as the highest duty of man. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle 
which find their best explanation in the supposition 
that the W’riter was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
The use of parables was common among Jewish 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee (cf. 
Neubauer in Studia Biblioa, i. p. 52) ; but it "was 
carried to an unusual length by our Lord, both in 
his preaching to the multitude, of which it is said 
‘ without a parable spake he not unto them,’ and 
in his ordinary conversation, which constantly ran 
into SL parabolic or figurative form to the great 
bewilderment of his ^ disciples, as when he bid 
them ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ One 
distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is 
that there is nothing forced either in the figure or 
in the application : natural phenomena and the 
varied circumstances of human life are watched 
with an observant eye and a sympathetic and 
loving heart, and the spiritual analogies which 
they suggest are seen to now naturally from them. 
Such a habit of mind could not have been acquired 
after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘ ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything,’ must have 
characterized the child Jesus, and coloured all his 
intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 
years. It is interesting therefore to find the same 
fondness for figurative speech in the Epistles of liis 
two brothers, St, James and St, Jude. 

Another marked feature of our Epistle is the 


close connexion between it and the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which our Lord laid down the principles 
of the kingdom wliieh he came to establish upon 
earth. It must suffice to refer here to the general 
harmony between the t^vo as to tlie spiritual view 
of the law (Ja 1 -® 2 ®* Mt 5^^'^^), the blessings 
of adversity (Ja P- ® 2® 5^* Mt 5^'^-), the dangers 
and the uncertainty of %vealth (Ja ^ 4 -^ s- 

13-16 51 - 8 ^ ]vj[^ 019-21. 24-34 futility of a mere pro- 
fession of religion (Ja P*’* Mt 6 ^”'^), the contrast 
between saying and doing (Ja Mt 

7^®"^^), the true nature of prayer (Ja 
Mt 6 *^*’^'^), the incompatibility between the love of 
the world and the love of God (Ja 2 ^ 3^ Mt 
the need to forgive others if we \vould be forgiven 
ourselves (Ja Mt ^^), the tree known by 

its fruits (Ja 3^^* Mt 716 - 20 ^^ interdiction of 
oaths (Ja 5^^ Mt 5^"'^’^) and of censoriousness (Ja 
4^^- Mt 7^“®), the praise of singleness of aim ( Ja 
P 4^, Mt 6 -^* ^). Nor are these reminiscences con- 
fined to the Sermon on the Mount, or to our Lord’s 
words as reported by St. Matthew ; there is much 
to remind us both of St. Luke and St. John. It 
is worthy of note that, close as is the connexion 
of sentiment and even of language in many of 
these passages, it never amounts to actual quota- 
tion, but is lather the reminiscence of thoughts 
often uttered by the original speaker and sinking 
into the heart of the hearer, who reproduces them 
in his own manner. 

It may be asked, if St. James was thus deeply 
influenced by his Brother’s teaching, how are wa 
to explain the fact that at one period of his life 
‘he did not believe on him’? rerhaps we may 
gather from the Epistle that the writer would have 
found a difficulty in some of the sayings of Christ. 

‘ Before Abraham w’as, I am’ ; ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you,’ — these must have been ‘ hard 
sayings’ to the brother of Jesus even more than 
to strangers. This state of mind was doubtless 
combined with an intense love and reverence for 
the elder Brother, and was perhaps not incom- 
patible with the belief in Christ’s mission as a 
preacher of righteousness, and a willingness ^ to 
accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish 
people ; but it might easily lead to an anxious 
solicitude as to his sanity and the prudence of 
the measures which he took for extending the 
number of his adherents. (See the subject moie 
fully treated in Mayor’s Introduction to Jam'^s, 
ch. i. on the Author, ch. iv. on its relation to other 
Books of NT). 

ii. CAN'ONiciTy. — Eusebius in a well-known 
passage {HE hi. 25) distinguishes between the dis- 
puted and the undisputed books which made up the 
NT, and were publicly read in the church at the 
time when he wrote [l.c. iii. 31), i.e. in A.D. 314 
(see Lightfoot in ofChr. Biog. ii. p. 323). To- 
gether they contain all the books incnided in our 
present Canon and no others ; those which were 
disputed, though generally known, being the 
Epistle which goes under the name of Janies and 
that of Jude, as well as the 2nd of Peter and the 
so-called 2nd and Bird of John. The Apoc. he had 
before doubtfully classed among the undisputed, 
but questions whether it should not rather be 
classed with the spurious, like the Revelation of 
Peter. Elsewhere he sajs (ii. 23), ‘ The first of the 
Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James 
the Lord’s brother, which is held by some to be 
spurious. Certainly not many old writers have 
mentioned it, as neither have they the Epistle of 
Jude.’ His oivn practice, however, betrays no 
suspicion of its genuineness, as in one passage he 
quotes James as Scripture [Comm, in Psndm, p. 
^ 8 , Monti), and in another quotes Ja 5^ 
spoken by the holy apostle {ii. p, 2471 
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The same doubt as to the canonicity of the 
Epistle is shown by its omission from some of 
the early versions and catalogues of sacred books, 
e.g, the Muratorian Fragment (of wiiich Westcott 
says that it may be regarded as ‘ a summary of 
the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd cent.’), and 
the Cheltenham list, which is supposed to have 
been written in Africa about the year 359. On 
the other hand, it was generally recognized in the 
East, being included in the Peshitta, which omits 
2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jnde, and Rev. The Pesh. used to be 
ascribed to the 2nd cent., and is probably not later 
than the 3rd, but the date is still in dispute. Ja 
is also found in the lists given by Origen {Rom, 
in Jos, vii. 1), Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and others, and was linally 
ratified by the Third Council of Carthage in 397. 
Its late reception in the West may probably be 
explained by the fact that it was addressed to 
Jews of the Eastern (?) Dispersion, that it did not 
profess to be written by an apostle, and that it 
appeared to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Origen (d. 253) is apparently the first wlit cites 
the Epistle as Scripture, and as written by St. 
James ; see Comm, in Joh, xix. 6 ; in Bom. iv. 1, 8, 
ix. 24 ; Horn, in. Ex, iii. 3, viii. 4 ; in Lv, ii. 4, 
xiii. 3j Sel. m Ps. 31. 5, 37. 24, 118. 153; Comm, 
in Prov. (Mai, Nov. Bibl. vii. 51) ; but Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 220) is said by Eusebius {HE 
vi. 14) to have included in Ids Outlines {iv rah 
*TiroTVTrd3cr€<Ti) short explanations of all the sacred 
books, /Ji.'qdi rots dvTLXeyoiJLivas irapeXOdv, r^v Toi/5a 
Xiytii Kal rds XoiTrds KadoXtKds iTncrroXlLs ttIjv re Bapvd^a 
Kal rijv Tlirpov Xeyojxivriv dTroK6.XvypLV. Cassiodorus 
{hist, div. lit. 8} limits this by saying that 
Clement commented on the canonical Epistles, 
i.e. on 1 F, 1 and 2 Jn, and Ja. The notes on the 
first three, and on Jude, but not on Ja, are still 
extant in a Latin translation, and some have 
doubted whether the reading in Cassiodorus should 
not be altered accordingly ; see, however, Zahn, 
Neutest. Kan. i. 322, Forschungen^ iii. 153 ; Sanday 
in Stud. Bill. iii. 248. 

iii. Date. — If we are right in onr view' of 
the authorship of the Epistle, it must have been 
written not later than a.d. 62. This view, how- 
ever, although approved by the great majority 
of scholars and divines up to the end of last 
century, is regarded with suspicion by some 
modem scholars. We will give briefly their con- 
clusions, and then state the reasons for believing ^ 
that it was written between.A.D. 40 and 50. Yon 
Soden, in the Introduction to his Eandkom- 
mentar (1890), allows that in thought and expres- 
sion there is considerable resemblance between 
onr Epistle and the witings of Clement of Rome, 
and especially of Hernias, out considers that there 
is no reason to suppose any literary connexion. 
They resemble one another simply because they 
-were produced under the same conditions. No 
trace of our Epistle is to be found in the 2nd cent. 
Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. 
The title may be genuine because Christians had 
learnt to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims. It was probably written for Christians 
generally, in the reign of Domitian. W. Bruckner, 
in his Chronolog. Reihmfolge d, N.T, Brief e 
(Haarlem, 1890), considers that it cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than A.D. 150, as it 
borrows from 1 P, which was written during the 
jiersecntion of Trajan. The Judaizing tone implies 
a late stage of doctrinal development, inasmuch 
as it attacks Paulinism as the sem of an existing 
Gnosticism. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘ j^our symagogiie ’ (2“^^ by which we are to 
understand a little conventicle of Essene Chris- 
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tians at Rouie. The phrase ‘Diaspora® denotes 
similar scattered conventieles, in which alone the 
true Israel, the poor, are to be found. By ‘the 
rich’ is meant Christians outside the conventicle. 
Pfleiderer, in his Urchrisienikiim (1887), regards 
the Epistle as representing the catholicized Panl- 
inism of the latter half of the 2nd cent. He 
thinks it is an abbreviation of the Shepherd of 
Hernias. The polemic is not directed against St. 
Paul, but against the later Gnostics who appealed 
to his authority. There is nothing Judaistic in the 
writer’s tone ; lie simply enforces the truths of 
practical Christianity as understood by the Cath- 
olic Church. The latest writer on the subject is 
F. Spitta {Zur Gesckickte u, Litteratur des Ur- 
chi'istenthicTns, vol. ii. 1S96), who, while allowing 
the references to our Epistle in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, avoids the reproach of coming to 
a commonplace conclusion by starting tbe theory 
that it is a Christian adaptation of a Jewish book, 
written before the Christian era.* He diaws this 
conclusion from the considerations stated in tlie 
earlier part of this article, and explains away the 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount by quoting 
parallels from the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
writings. 

There is certainly muck more to be said for 
this theory tlian for those which have been just 
described. Postponing its examination for the pre- 
sent, we proceed to state the grounds (independently 
of what has been already said under the head of 
authorship and canonicity) for believing that the 
Epistle was wTitten before A.D. 50. In the present 
WTiter’s Introduction to St, James, cb. ii., will be 
found proof that it was knowm to Irenceus, Theo- 
pliihis, Justin IMartyr, the WTiter of the Ep. to 
Diogiietus, IgnatinsJ Polyearp, and, above aU, 
Hernias, in the 2nd cent. ; that it w’as knoim to 
Clement of Rome, to Barnabas, to the authors of 
the Dklache and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs during the 1st cent. We can, however, 
afford to dispense with these witnesses, if it can he 
proved that it was known to more than one of the 
writers of the NT ; and if we are not mistaken, it 
has been sliown in the above Introduction (eh. iv. ) 
that traces of its influence may lie seen in tlie 
Epistles of St. John, in the Ep.'to the Hebrews, 
in tliose to Timothy, above all in the 1st Epistle 
of St. Peter, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 

Our space will not allow us to deal with more 
than the last two, merely premising (1) that if the 
Epistle of James was ivritten oy the Lord’s 
brother, it must probably have been ivritten before 
the year 51 [Turner, 49], the date of the Apos- 
tolic Council, as otherwise it must have contained 
some reference to the question, which was then 
agitating tlie Diaspora, as to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Church ; (2) that if such an 
Epistle w’ere in existence, containing phrases 
which could be turned against the doctrine of 
justilication by faith, it was likely to be eagerly 
made use of by Judaizers, and would thus lie 
brought under St. Paul’s notice. It been re- 
marked that the words ‘ whosoever shall keep the 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all ’ 
(Ja 2^®), might easily be twisted so as to represent 
St. James as insisting on the observance of the 
whole Mosaic code, and that this may possibly be 
alluded to in the words (Ac 15®^), ‘ XYe have heard 
that certain which went out from ns troubled you, 
saying. Ye must be circumcised and keep the law, 
to whom we gave no such commandment.’ On 
the other hand, there is less likelihood of St. Paul’s 

♦ The same view is taken by L. Ma^hieau in an article 
entitled * L’Epitre de Jacques, est-elle Toeuvre d^un Chretien?’ 
whi<^ appeared in the Reime de ihistaire dm rdigkms, Pari^^ 
1895. 
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Epistles, addressed to distant Churches, and deal- 
ing so much with personal miestions, having been 
brought under the notice of St. James. 

The main points of connexion between the 
Epistles are Eo 2 ^^ oi5 yap ol dtcpoaral vbixov bUaioi 
Traph, rep deep, d\X* ol Troerp-al vdpeov SeKaceadifieroifTai, 
compared with Ja yiverOe TroiriroX 'hbyov xal /u-ij 
dKpoarai juSj'ou, and Ja 4^^ Tronjr-Tjs vbpeov (tlie only 
other place in NT where this phrase occurs) ; the 
phrase TrapcLpdrTjs v6pov, occurring only in Ro 2 -^- ^ 
and Ja 2^^ ; Ro 7“® (3X4irui Prepay vbpov ev rois pfkeaLv 
}jLov dPTLarpoLrevbpievov vopetp rod voos peov, compared 
with Ja 4^ TrbOey TrbXefioi ; ovk ivrevdev iK rQv ijdovQy 
bfjLQv rQ)v erparevopeiveav iv tols jxiXeciv vfjiQp ; Ro 14'* 
cri> rts et 6 Kplveav aXXbrpiov OLKerrjy ; rep idip Kvpip 
cr-nifcet ij Trirree, compared with Ja 4^^ ets ^erriv yopo- 
6ir7}s Kal Kperrjs, erv 5^ ris el 6 Kptvtov rhv TrXrjeriop ; 
Ro 5 ^”® KabxoJpeeda eu rals OXl^pecnv, eldbres ore. tj $Xl\f/Li 
inropoy^y Karepyd^erai, i] 8^ viropov^ doKip^v, ri 8k 
SoKip.^ iXTida, r} 6k kXiris ov KaraLrxbveL, 8 tl tj dydTTTj 
rod deoO 6 /:/c^Xurat, compared with Ja irderav 
XCLpdv ijyricraerde oray Treipacffxois TrepLirkcrrire ttolklXols, 
ycpehcTKoyres on rh doKipnov dfiCov r^s TrlcTTeeiJS Karepyd- 
i'erai dxofJLOvijVj i) Sk vto/ulov^ kpyov rkXetov kx^roj tva ^re 
riXeioi ; Kairxderdet} ok b ddeXcpbi b raireLvbs, K,r.X, 

I In these and other cases of resemblance it is easier 
to suppose that St. Paul works up a hint received 
from St. James, than that St. James omits points 
of interest and value which he found ready to his 
hand. 

The crucial test, however, of the relation be- 
tween the two is to be found in the controversy as 
to faith and works. St. James had said over and 
over again that ‘faith without works is dead’ 
( 2 ^’^ etc.), his intention being (as is plain from v.^^, 
and the illustration in of a philanthropy 

which is limited to words, as 'vvell as from the 
whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to 
depreciate faith, whicli is vdth him, not less than 
with St. Paul, the very foundation of the Christian 
life (see P- ® 2 ^ 5^^), but to insist that faith, like 
love, is valueless if it has no effect on the life. 
St. Paul himself does the same in 1 Tli F, Gal 5 ®, 
1 Co 13 -, Eo 2 ®‘“® and elsewhere ; but in arguing 
against his Juclaizing antagonists, w'ho denied sal- 
vation to the Gentiles unless they wore circum- 
cised, and in all other respects ‘perfonned the 
works of the law,’ he had maintained that it was 
impossible for men to be justified by tliese works, 
and that it was by faith alone that even the Jews 
and Ahraliam liimself must he justified. He is 
therefore compelled to challenge the phrase of 
St. James, ij Trims xe^pis rQv kpycov dpyy] certv, yeiepd 
ierriv, by a direct contradiction, Xcyi^bfieda ydp 
biKaeoverdaL Trierree S^dpeoTOv kpyeav vbpLov, in Sup-- 
port of wliich he appeals to the confession of the 
Psalmist (Ps 14. 143^; see Ro 3 ^®'-®, Gal 3 ^®) that 
‘ by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.’ 
If St. James 'WTOte after St. Paul, must lie not, 
with these passages before him, have either 
attempted to meet the arguments, if he dissented ; 
or if he agreed 'with them (as he certainly does 
in 3 -), would he not have avoided the 

use of phrases such as which 

were liable to be misunderstood alike by the 
followers and the opponents of the Apostle to the 
GentRes? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings 
promised to Abraham and all the families of the 
earth in him, and the covenant made with Abra- 
ham and his seed, are anterior to, and irrespective 
of, the law ; that the Scripture expressly attributes 
to Abraham a righteousness, not of works, but of 
faith, and states generally that ‘ the just shall live 
by faith.* To tliese arguments no reference is 
made by St. James, except to the familiar quota- 
tion, iTriareverev *A^pad/i, rp dep Kal iXoyLerdyf abrp els 
SifcouxriJvuy ( 2 ^* whieli 'was probably in common 


use among the Jews, to prove that orthodoxy oi 
doctrine sufficed for salvation. His answer to the 
text so used is that Abraham’s faith proved itself 
by action ivhen he offered Isaac on the altar ; if 
he had not acted thus, he would not liave been 
accounted righteous, or called the fiiend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deala 
Avith this statement, to which he distinctly refers 
in Ro 4-. St. James had said, "A^padfx 6 Trar^p i^pee^p 
OVK e| ^pyejjv iSeKaLQdr ] ; St. Paul replies, el ydp kp-ytjp 
idiKaLdjdTj, ^xet Kadxy]p-a; hut this, as he proceeds to 
show, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned 
for righteousness,’ which implies an act of fiee 
grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obliga- 
tion of wages earned for work done. His second 
answer is to replace the quotation in its original 
context (Ro 4^®'-^) as spoken of tlie birth, not the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham’s faith in the prom- 
ised birth was a settled trust in God, a long- 
continued hoping against hope ; it was this posture 
of mind, not any immediate action consequent 
upon it, which was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. All tliis is most apposite in reference to the 
argument of St. James, and the use which might 
be made of it by Judaizers. But put the case the 
other way : suppose St. Janies to have written 
after St. Paul ; and how inconceivable is it that 
lie should have made no attempt to guard liis 
position against such an extremely formidable 
attack! Again, if St. James was really opposed 
to St, Paul, and desired to maintain that man was 
saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of 
Moses, which was incumbent alike on Gentile 
and on Jew, why has he never uttered a syllable 
on the subject, but confined himself to the task of 
proving that a faith wliich hears no fruit is a dead 
faith? See this more fully developed by Spitta, 
/.c. 202-225. 

We have seen, then, ( 1 ) that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles is such that it can only 
be explained by supposing one of them to have 
been written vnth a knowledge of the other ; ( 2 ) 
that a close comparison shows that, where there is a 
resemblance, the statement in St. J ames is in general 
more elementary, less exact and developed, than 
that in St. Paul ; (3) that, in the controversy on 
faith and works in particular, St. Paul is evi- 
dently anxious to guard against misunderstanding 
by carefully defining terms which are used by St. 
Janies in a vague general sense : thus, while the 
latter uses srians indefinitely, at one time of genuine 
Christian trust (F*® 2 ^-® etc.), at another of an 
empty profession (2’^"-®), St. Paul begins his dis- 
cussion by twice defining it as ‘ faith in Christ * 
(Ro 3^*“®) ; while St. James had used the ambigu- 
ous word ^pyov with similar vagueness, St. Paul 
distinguishes between the kfeya. vbfiov (Ro 320-28 gs-!) 
and the kpyov wleneeas (1 Th 1 ®, 2 Th F^), ‘faith 
w’orking through love’ (Gal 5®). There is a still 
more careful limitation in Gal 2^®, where St. James’ 
declaration,e ^ kpyeav diKaioOraL dvdpcoTos kuIoDk iK Trier- 
rears fudvov, is qualified, not merely as to the principal 
teiTiis ipyov and Trims, but also as to the extent 
of opposition, by the use of the hypothetical idv 
fx-q, and as to the kind of causation attributed to 
faith, Sid being substituted for iK in the 'words ob 
SiKaLOvrai dvdpajTTOs i^ ipyurv vdjjiov, idv fid} 8td Tnareeas 
Ti?<ro0 Xpto-Tov ; (4) that, whereas the argument of 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul or to the 
arguments used by him, St. Paul turns aside, in 
the most skilful and delicate way, whatever in 
the argument of St. James might be made use of 
by Judaizers, while at the same time he reaffirms 
in more guarded language the truths wliich both 
apostles held in common. Nothing could be more 
courteous and nothing more effective. On the 
other hand, if we imagine St. James to besanswerin« 
St. Paul, yre should have to charge him 'with di^ 
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courtesy in addition to an entire misapprehension 
of the situation. 

It remains now to show, in opposition to Spitta, 
that our Epistle was written after a.d. 40. If it 
^vas w’ritten by the brother of the Lord, this is 
about the earliest date which would allow time 
for his authority to establish itself, as it evidently 
had done when the letter was written, and also for 
the growth of a Church of the Diaspora with the 
experiences described. The hypothesis, however, 
which we have to meet is that it is a Jewish WTiting 
of the 1st cent. B.C., interpolated and adopted by a 
Christian, in the same way as the Didache, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
Books, and the Eourth Book of Ezra were inter- 
polated. All that is required to restore it to its 
original form is, to omit the words rod Kvpiov’lTfo-od 
XpLo-Tov in V, and 'Itjotov XpLcrrov in2^, a change 
whicli greatly simplifies the construction of riys 
66^7)s in the latter passages, leaving the familiar 
phrase ri^p Tria’TLP rod Kvpiov rrj^ examples of 

Avhich are quoted from the Bk. of Enoch (Spitta, 
p. iv). 

^ The first thing which strikes us is that a Chris- 
tian editor would not have been satisfied with such 
a slight rerision. We may possibly explain the 
absence of finy reference to Christ among the ex- 
anqdes of patience given in 5^^- on the ground 
that, before the e.xistence of our Gospels, the Jews 
of tile Dispersion would he less familiar wdth the 
stoiy of our Lord, than they were with the OT 
Scriptures which were ‘ read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day/ But this consideration was 
hardly likely to occur to a Christian (of the 1st 
cent, 'i No date is suggested by Siiitta) wdio was 
desirous to adapt a Jewish book for the service of 
the Church. (2) We must remember that the 
general Judaic tone is explained and indeed re- 
quired by the hypothesis that the author is the 
brother of the Lord, 'which is commended to us on 
so many other grounds. It is his office to interjiret 
Christianity to the Jews. He rejiresents and he 
addresses the many thousands \\iio believe and 
are zealous for the law. He is the authority wliom 
St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition 
even goes so far as to describe the unbelieving 
Jews as still doubting at the end of his life, 
wdiether they might not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity (see quotation from 
Hegesippus in the art. on James). (3) There is 
the fact of the resemblance of the language of the 
Epistle to that used by St. James in the Acts. 

(4) There is the fact of the extraordinary resem- 
blance between the Epistle and our Lord’s dis- 
courses, especially the Sermon on the Mount. Spitta 
labours to show that both borrow from older Jewish 
writings. Even if this were so, it would be far 
more probable that one of the two borrowed in- 
directly, taking these sayings straight from the 
other, than that they should both have collected 
them independently from a variety of obscure 
sources. But it is mere perversity to put forward 
such vague parallels as are adduced from rabbinical 
writings on the subject of oaths, for instance, or 
the perishable treasures of earth, by way ^ of 
accounting for tlie exact resemblance existing 
between Ja 5^*^ and Mt 5^'®'^, Ja 5-*^ and Mt 
Indeed this is true of almost all the resemblances 
'which have been pointed out by the commentators. 

(5) The Epistle contains many phrases 'svhich bear 
a recognized Christian stamp, even though it may 
be possible to find some approach to them in pre- 
C hristian documents. Such are d5eX<?^ot gou dyawrrrol 

la TrapovaLa rov Kvpiov (5’'***), roits Tpecr^v- 

r^povs iKKXTjcrias Trpoa-ev^dcrdcoo'av iv 

dXel\ffaPT€S Aafy ip rip opofmri (5^'*), K\y]povbfxov% rrji 
fJacrtXetas ivTjyyeikaro (2®), povXTjdeh 
ijfids X6y(p aX'qdeias, as to ew'ot tj/uLs dvapx^y rtva 


TWP abrod KTiafcaroiP (P^), Popt-op riXeioP 7 ’vp tt)? iXsv^ 
deplas (1'®), suggesting a contrasted la^v of bondage, 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit. f6) But the 
characteristic quality, after all, is to be found, not 
in particular phrases or occasional reminiscences 
of our Lord’s teaching, but in the identity of spirit 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount, 
'which is so striking as to ^warrant the assertion 
that, if the former is not Christian, then neither is 
the latter, (7) Spitta does not suggest that the 
name ‘James’ is an addition by the supposed 
Christian editor. We have seen how exactly the 
Epistle agrees with all that we know of James 
the brother of the Lord ; but if tliis is to be 
considered a part of the original pre-Christian 
document, w’liere is the author to be found who 
combines in himself so many remarkable character- 
istics? We arrive at the same result by comparing 
it 'with the Jewish Apoc. writings, sucii as Bs Sol. 
Where do we find an approach in any of these to 
the teaching of our Epistle as summed up in the 
section on its contents which follows ? 

iv. Contents. — The design of the Epistle is on 
the one hand to encourage the belie\'ing Jews of the 
Dispersion, to whom it is addressed, to bear tlieir 
trials patiently, and on the other hand to warn 
them against certain errors of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 

i. Of Trial (lWS).-.^a) Trial is sent to perfect the Christian 
character. Tnat it may have this effect wsdom is needed ; and 
this wisdom is gi\'en in answer to helievinjj' prayer (1-D* A 
warning against doubleramdedness. The believer should recog- 
nize the greatness of his calling, and not allow himself to be 
either elated or depressed by outward circumstances (It-U). 
(6) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life promised 
to all that love God ( 1 ^ 2 ). (c) Tliough outv’ard trial is appointed 
by God for our good, we must not imagine that the inner -weak- 
ness which is brought to light by trial is from God. God is 
perfect goodness, and only sends what is good. The disposition to 
misuse God’s appointments comes from man’s own lusts, which, 
if yielded to, lead to death as their natural consequence (1^ i®). 
(d) So far from God’s tempting man to evil, it is only by his 
will, through the regenerating power of his word, that we are 
raised to that new and higher life 'which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation ( 116 - 18 ). 

ii. How we should receive the Word (119-27).— (a) As humble 

listeners, not as excited speakers (119-21). (t) Nor is it enough 
to listen to the word ; we must carry it out in action (122 24). 
(c) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the word, 
and frames his life in accordance with the law of liberty 
embodied therein (125). (d) Ritual observance is of no avail 

unless it helps us to rule the tongue, and practise brotherly 
kindness and iinworldliness (126-27). 

iii. Warning against Respect of Persons — Ca) Courtesy 

to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the poor, is a sign 
of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not whole-hearted 
in the sen ice of him who is the sole glory of believers (2i-i). 
\h) The poor have more title to our respect than the rich, since 
they are more often rich in faith and heirs of the kin^om ; 
while it is the rich who maltreat the brethren, and blaspheme 
the name of Christ (25-7). (<*) If it is from obedience to the royal 
law of love that w’e show courtesy to the rich, it is well ; but If 
we do this only from respect of i)ersons, it is a breadi of the 
law, and a defiance of the Lawgiver, no less than murder and 
adultery (28-ii). (d) Remember that we shall all be tried by 
the law of liberty, which looks to the heart, and not to the out- 
ward action only. It is the merciful who obtain mercy (* 2 ^ 2 . W). 

iv. Belief and Practice (2i-*-26).— (a) A mere profession of 
faith without corresponding action is of no avail (2^^). As may 
be seen in the parallel case of benevolence, when it does not go 
beyond word^ ('2^5-17). Without action we have no evidence of 
the existence of faith (2i8), The orthodox belief of the Jew is 
shared by the demons, and only increases their misery (2^9). 
(6) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necesmrily 
embodies itself in action ( 220 -^ 

V. Warnings with r^^t to the use qf the Tonmis — 
(a) Great responsibility of the ofBce of teacher (b) Diffi- 
culty and importance of controlling the tongue (32-^^. (c) Incon- 
sistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise to 
Gofl as long as we spto evil of man, who is made in the image 
of God (39-12). 

vL True and false Wisdom (313-18).— (a) The wisdom which 
wmes from God is simple and straightforward, full of kind- 
ness and all good fruits (313. 37. 18). (6) if there is a wi^om 
which does not conduce to peace, but is accomiMinied by bitter- 
ne^ and jealousy, it is not from above, but is earthly, carnal, 
derilish (^^i®). 

vii. Warning against Quarrelsamenem and Worldliness (4i-i7), 
— (a) The oiuse of quarrels is that each man seeks to gratify his 
ovrn selfish impiilseis, and to snatch his neighbour’s portion ol 
worldly good (4b 2). (p) satisfaction can be th is obtained. 
Even our prayers can give us no satisfaction if tihey are infected 
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with this worldly spirit ( 43 ). (c) God demands the service of 
the whole heart, and will reveal himself to none but those who 
yield up their wills to his (d) Therefore resist the devil, 

who is the prince of this world, and turn to God in humble 
repentance (47-10). (e) Oease to find fault with others. The ^e 
who condemn their neig'hbours condemn the law itself, and 
usurp the ofhee of him, the Lord of life and death, who alone 
has the power and right to Judge (4ii* ^2). (j) Worldliness is 
also shown in the confident laying-out of plans of life witiiout 
reference to God ( 

viii. Den.u7iciatiodS and Encouragements (5^-'^'^) -^a) Woe to 
those who have been heaping up money and living in hixurj' on 
the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those who have 
ground down the poor and murdered the innocent (.^i (6) 

Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing that 
the Lord is at hand, and that he will make all things turn out 
for their good. Let them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those who endure 

IX. Miscelian&ous Precepi*- (512-20). _ (a) ywear not(5i2) (j) 
Let all jour feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified and 
controlled by religion (5^3). (c) In sickness let the elders be 
called in to pray and anoint the sick with a view to his recovery 
(514. 13), (cf) Confess your sms to one another, and pray for one 
another with ^1 earnestness (e) The blessing on one 

A\ ho wins back a sinner from the error of his waj s (51^- 2^^). 

The doctrinal basis of St. James* practical teaching may per- 
haps be stated as follows ; — Man was created in the image of 
God (3i<), the .‘\ll-good (113.17); but he has fallen into sm by 
yielding to hi& lower impulses agamst his sense of right (114.15 
41 3. 17), and the natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and 
spiritual (lb) 51 5.20) Not only is man liable to sin, hut as a 
matter of fact w’o all sin, and that frequently (ii-). God of his 
free bounty has provided a means by which we may conquer sin ; 
he has begotten us anew through his word sown in our hearts 
(118. 21), Our salvation depends on the way in which we receive 
the word (121). If we have a steadfast faith in God's goodness 
(15 7. u 21) ; if we read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
word, so as to make it the giuding pnnciple of our life, the law 
of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated (125 
212), bearing its natural fniit in compassion and love towards our 
fellow-nien (127 2^ 15* I6), then our souls are saved from death, we 
are made inheritors of the kingdom promised to those who love 
God (112. 25 23). But the training by w’hich w'e are prepared for 
this crown of life is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves 
trial and endurance (12-4. 12) ; it involves constant watchfulness 
and self-control and prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that 
we may resist the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil (123 32-8. 15). Thus faitli is exercised ; we are enaliled to 
see things as God sees them (2i*5), to rise above the tem- 
poral to the eternal (I9*li), to be not simply patient, but 
to rejoice in affliction (12 67. 8. 10. U) and exult in the hope set 
before us (l^. 12), until at last we grow up to the full stature 
of a Christian (14 32), -wise with that wisdom which conies 
from above, the wisdom which is steadfast, unpretendmg, 
gentle, considerate, affectionate, full of mercy and good fruits, 
the parent of righteousness and peace (3t7. 18). But there are 
many who choose the friendship of the world insteari of the 
friendship of God, so vexing his Holy Spirit and yielding them- 
selv es to the power of the devil ; yet ev'en then he does not leave 
them to themselves, but gives more grace, hedgingin tlieir wa.vs 
in the present and warning them of judgment to come (4-*^ .5i-3). 
If they humble themselves under his hand, and repent truly of 
their sms, he will lift them up ; if they draw nigh to him, he will 
draw nigh to them (47-i0). Here, too, we may be helpful to one 
another by mutual confession and by prayer for one another. 
Great is the power of prayer prompted by the Spirit of God (5i*-20). 

Liteeature.— I n addition to the works cited above, see the 
Coimnentanes of Cornelius a Lapide (1648), Estius (1661), Gebser 
(Berlin, 182S, contains extracts from the Fathers), Schnecken- 
burger (Stuttgart, 1832), Theile (a condensed Varioi'um ed. 1833), 
Kern (Tubingen, 1S3S), Schegg(lloman Catholic), 1883, Plump tre 
(in Cam 6. Bible ^ 1878), Plummer (in Expositor’s Bible, 1891), 
especially Beys^hlag (Gottingen, 1888). . See further B. Weis.'s, 
Ihe kathol. Brie/e., Text-krit. (Jntermchungen u, TexthersteU 
lung, 1892; W. Schmidt, Lehrgehalt d. Jacobustn'iefes, 1869 ; R. 
Vi. Dale, Ep. of James, 1895 ; Review of Spitta’s theory in Grit. 
Mev. 1896, p. 277 ff. ; van Maneu in Th2\ July, 1897. 

J. B. Mayor. 

JAMIN — 1. A son of Simeon, Gn 46^®, 
Ex C^®, Nu 2 d^^, 1 Ch 4^. The gentilic name 
Jaminites ('pDn) occurs in Nu 26^^. See Gene- 
alogy, IT. 1 . 2 . A Judaliite, 1 Ch 2-^. See Gene- 
alogy, ly. 7. 3. A priest (?, or Levite) who 

took part in the promulgating of the law, Nell 8 ^, 

JAMIiECH {^^ 9 ;).— A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4*^. 

J AMNIA (’lajuvfa, ^lafiveta, ^IcLwela], 1 Mac 4^® 5 ®® 
10 '’^ 1540 ^ 0 j28-®-4o^ — T he later name of 

Jabneel {wh. see). 

Jamnites (ol Ta^yixat, Jamnitie), gentUic name, 
2 Mae 12 » ; cf. ol iu 128 . 

JANAI perhaps for answers *)•— A 

Gadite chief, 1 Ch 6^, AV Jaanai. 


JANGLING. — In 1 Ti paraioXoyla is ti*^ in AV 
‘ vain jangling,’ after Tind. and most VSS ; RV 
‘vain talking,’ which is near the Rhein. NT ‘vaine 
talke.’ This is the only occurrence of the word in 
bibL Greek, but paraLoXhyo^ occurs in Tit EV 
‘vain talker.’ The Eng. word ‘jangle’ (of Low 
Germ, origin ; Skeat compares Lat. gnnmre, to yelp) 
was occasionally used in 1611 in the sense (still 
common) of ‘quarrel,’ but more frequently in 
the sense of ‘chatter,’ and that is its meaning 
here. Chaucer [Persones Tale) says, ‘Jangling is 
whan man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappeth as a niille, and taketh no kepe what he 
seith ’ ; and in the same Tale, ‘ A pliilo^^ophre soyde, 
whan men axed him how that men siioldo plese 
the peple; and he answerde, “do many gode 
werkes, and speke few jangles.” ’ J. Hastings. 

JANIM (DU) Kethihh*, AV Janum, following 
JCerd cn;). — A town in the mountains of Hebron, 
near Beth-tappuah, Jos 15®®. The site is uncertam. 

JANNAI (AV Janna, TR ^lavvd\ Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., WH ’laz/i'aO. — An ancestor of Je&us, Lk 3-L 

JANNES AND JAMBHES koX Ta^u^pTjy). — 

The traditional names of the two Egyp. magi- 
cians, wlio by their enchantments imitated the 
signs which Moses showed before Plianioli. In 
Scripture the names occur only in 2 Ti .3^ ‘As 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
also withstand ihe truth.’ The allusions to tliem 
else\vhere are numerous and widesjiread, though 
full of anachronisms and contradictions. J. and 
J. are said to have been the sons of Balaam [Sohar 
90. 2) or his young men [Jems, Targ, Nu 22--^); 
and yet they -were in tlie court of Pharaoli, anti so 
interpreted a dream of the king as to forebode 
the birth of Moses, and cause the opjiression {ib. 
Ex P®). They are mentioned by name as oppos- 
ing Moses {lb. Ex 7^^), hut were so awed liy 
Moses’ later signs as to become pro.seljri^e.s, and 
leave Egypt with ‘ the mixed multitude ’ ( Yalknt 
Beubeni 81. 2). They instigated Aaron to make 
the golden calf [Tlkktinim 108. 4), and yet came 
with Balaam from Pethor when he visited the 
camp of Balak {Jems. Targ. Nu 22--). As to 
their death, there are diverse accounts. They 
were droj\Tied in the Red Sea, or put to death 
after the incident of the golden calf, or during 
the slaughter of Phinebas. Their names occur 
also in the Gospel of Nicodemus (ch. 5), where 
Nicodenius jvarns Pilate by the example of J. 
and J. not to condemn Jesus; in the Acts of 
Paul and Peter, where Paul makes use of J. 
and J., to warn Nero against Simon’s deceptions 
(Lipsius, Apoer. Apostelgcsch. ii. 302), and in Con- 
siitiit. Apostol. viii. 1, where J. and J. are par- 
alleled with Annas and Caiai)has ; while Palladius 
(c. A.D. 420) narrates that Macarius visited tlieic 
tomb (Schiirer, HJP IL iii. 150). In Gentile 
circles w’e find the Roman writers Pliny {Hist. 
Nat. XXX. 2) and Apuleius {Apolog. c. 90) mentioning 
Moses and Jannes among the famous magicians 
of antiquity; and a Gr. philosopher Numenius 
(2nd cent. A.D.), quoted by Eusebius {Prmp. Evang. 
ix. 8), speaks of J. and J. as Egyp. Upoypafxjiareis, 
The early date of the tradition and its wide spread 
prove Levy in error in contending that J. and J. 
are John the Baptist and Jesus {Chald. Wort. 337). 

In 2 Ti 3® there is a various reading Mag^pijs ; 
and it is interesting to find Mamre, *195 or hidd, 
in Jewish circles also. The spelling biddi urri* is 
found in Midrash VaygoshT {i.e. from Ex 14®®), 
and also in Yalhat Shimeoni and the Talmudic 
tractate Menachoth 85a (quoted in Aruch). 

It is probable that Jannes, otherwise spelt duV 
or 'JO'iV is a corruption of ; with a side 
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allusion, however, to Aram, uv *he who misleads’; 
and that Jajubresi^ from "id;, ptcp. '*19? ‘he who 
opposes.’ The insertion of jS into the Ynjmr& and 
Mamre recalls Islaix^pi} (Gn 13^®) and’A;a,8pa/A{Ex 
in LXX. Sciiottgen gives other spellings of the 
names in Jewish writings. 

Literature — Schottgen (Hor. Heh,) and "Wetstein (JVbr. Test.) 
on 2 Ti Schurer HJP 11 . in. 140 ff. ; Buxtorf, Chald. Lex. s. 
and the Bible Lexicons. J. T. MAESHALL. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES, BOOK OF.~An apoc- 
ryphon not yet discovered. It is twice mentioned 
by Oi igen. On Mt 27*^ Origen says that St. Paul, in 
2Ti 3®, does not quote ‘from public N\ritings, but 
from a sacred book, which is entitled The Book of 
Jannes and Mambres.’ (The form Mambres is 
found in Codd. F G and Itala of 2 Ti 3*^, and in 
many Latin authors. The Jews also knew the 
form '-id;?). On Mt 23^^ Origen adduces 2 Ti 3® 
as an instance in wdiich an apocr. writing is 
quoted in Scripture. The same work is prob- 
ably intended in the Decretum Gelasiiy un<Ier the 
title Pinnitcntia Jamnis et Mamhrce. Wliether 
St. Paul really read the work, or, as Tlieodoret 
opines, gathered his information from the un- 
written teaching of the Jews, we can hut con- 
jecture. There are two points slightly in favour 
of Origen — (1) The fact that the Gentiles, Pliny, 
Apuleius, and Numenius knew of J. and J., seems 
to point to a written source ; and since Pliny 
died A.0. 79, the work was probably in existence 
before 2 Ti was written. (2) The fact that Pal, 
Targ. gives the Gr. form of the names onscn □*:% 
seems to imply that here, as in the case of Eldad 
and Modad (which see), the Targumist is quoting 
from a written source. It is probable, then, that 
we have here to do, not with an oral tradition, but 
with a definite apocryphal work. 

Literature.— Schurer, HJP ii. iii. 149 ff. ; Zdckler, Apohr. d. 
ATj 424 ; Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT, i. 81S-S2.'>. 

J. T. Makshall. 

JANOAH. — 1. (d'u;). A town in the northern 
mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, 2 K 15*^. It 
is the modern YanUh. bee SWF vol. i. sheet ii. 
2. (nriu;, AV Janoliali). A place on the border of 
Ephraim, east of Taanatli-shiloh, Jos In the 

4th cent. A.D. {Onomasticon, s.v. ‘Jano’) it was 
known as lying in Akrabattine (the re^on of 
'Ahvaheh in the hills east of Shechem), 12 Roman 
miles east of Neapolis (Shechem), or where the 
present YdnUn now stands, with the supposed 
tomb of Nun. See SWF vol. ii. sheet xn.^ (cf, 
Robinson, BRP iii. 297 ; Guerin, Samarie^ ii. 6 ; 
Buhl, GAP 178). C. R. CoNDER. 

JAPHETH (ns^, *ld<p€d). — The name of one of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes (esp. Gn lO-’"*). 

1 . In the article Ham Ave have seen reasons for 
adopting the ox^iaion according to which the three 
sons of Noah originally represented a division of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, but which part of the 
population was represented by Japheth is not 
clear: Wellhausen {JDTh^ xxi. 403) conjectured 
the Philistines ; Budde {Urgeseh. 338fi:*.)> the Phoe- 
nicians; hut the Avords in the blessing of Noah 
(Gn 9-*^), * God make room (so perhaps literally) for 
Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem,’ Avould 
seem to imply a closer relationship than that of 
neighbouring nations, and one more resembling 
that of castes of tribe.s forming a single state, like 
the Ramnes and Titles in Rome, or the Brahmins 
and Ksliattriyas of Hindustan. Of the name 
‘ Japheth,’ hoAvever, Avith any such denotation there 
is no trace. The text of Gn offers no etymology for 
the name, but only an assonance Avitli Aram, nrsj ‘to 
be wide’; and though a name derived from this root 
would perhaps have a parallel in the Nabatjean i'hsn. 


there are other Semitic roots from Avhicli the name 
could vitli equal probability be derived; the 
etymology whicii has found mo?>t favour is from 
the Hebrew na’ ‘to be beautiful,’ Avhence the 
Arabic-speaking Jews make it the equivalent of 
‘ AI-Hasan’ ; and this, though not free from gram- 
matical difficulty, is accepted by some modern 
authorities. 

2. As the name of one of the founders of the 
human race, it is natural to compare Japheth with 
lapetos, a personage who appears in Homer {II. 
viii. 479) as a giant, and in Hesiod as the father 
of Prometheu-s ; Avhiie in a passage of Beiosus, 
quoted on the very questionable authority of 
Moses of Chorene (ed. Florival, L 30), a Chaldiean 
cosmogony makes an lapetos joint founder of the 
human family Avitli t\vo others Avhom Moses not 
unnaturally identifies witli Ham and Shem.* The 
only value of this notice is that Ave learn from it 
Avho first compared tiie Greek and Hebrew legends. 
Tlie identification is etymologically possible (La- 
garde, Gesammelte Ahlmndlungm, 256), but not 
certainly correct, since the Greek language ofiers 
a sufficiently good derivation for tiie name of the 
giant lapetos (Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, s.v.), 
and the original impoit of the biblical Japlietli is 
not obviously connected witli the giant : if the two 
names are in reality traceable to the same source, 
the latter is more probably Semitic than Greek, 
but it may very well be neither. 

3. Many attempts have been made, both in 

ancient (Jos. A}it. I. au. 1 ; Talm. Bab., Yoma, 
f. 10a; Talm. Jer., Megillah, p. 19; for other 
Rabbinic references see Neubauer, Giog. du Talm. 
421 ft*.) and in modem times (see Lagarde, Lr,, and 
esp. Lenoriuant, Orig. de 1SS2) to identify 

the tribes deriv^ed from Japheth, of Avhich Madai 
or Media, Javan or Ionia, and of Javan’s sons 
Citium and Tarshish are familiar, and perhaps 
Meshech and Tubal may be said to be known ; 
while the remaining names occur either in this 
table only (Tii*as, Riphatli) or chielly besides 
in Ezk (esp. clis. 27. 38) and Jer (Ashkenaz). 
The omission of the name of Persia, Aviiich 
is known to Ezekiel (27^® 38®), seems to give us a 
termimis ad gucm for the composition of the list, 
while the fact that Magog occupies the second 
place shoAvs that it can be little earlier than 
Ezekiel’s time. The names of the grandsons may 
represent the results of more extended knoAvledge 
than that expressed in the names of the sons ; but 
it is unlikely that the table in any form was 
derived from an official source ; the names which 
it contains belong to distant nations, known to the 
Israelites of Ezekiel’s time chiefty by hear&ay, 
though several of them had by that date aequir^ 
seme xKjlitical importance. The writer A\'ho made 
them descendants of Japheth would seem to li<ave 
already adopted the interpretation of Gn Avhich 
appears in the Targ. Oak., and Talm. Bab. l.c., 
according to Avhich it is God, not Japlieth, wdie 
is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The first clause, 

‘ God make room for Japheth,’ Avhen the room Avas 
no longer confined to Palestine, Avould be a ground 
for counting among Japheth’s descendants tiie bar- 
barians Avho peopled the unknoAvn north and the 
islands of the unexplored sea. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

JAPHETH (T(£^€0). — A region Avhose identity is 
uncertain, mentioned in Jth 2®. Holofemes ‘came 
unto the borders of Japheth, Avhich Avere toward 
the south, over against Ajubia.’ 

JAPHIA {TBi; B "l€<ped, A, Lue. Ta^fe; 

* The modern Armenian poet Pakratimi (Haig, i. p. 17) rather 
ingeniously thinks of ‘earthly* and ‘heavenly* names. The 
Armenian form of the name in is JapetosthS, whereon 

Iict^t(Origines lndo-Eu7rop4enrm, L 627) Iteised^MiieinferenceB^ 
accepted by Lenomiant, Lc. ix. L 191. 
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Japhia). — 1. King of Lacliish, who, together with 
the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon, joined 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, in attacking ihe 
Gibeonites after the latter had made a treaty with 
the Israelites. The live 'kings of the Ainorites’ 
■were routed by Joshua at Betii-horon, and tied to 
the cave at Makkedah, where they were slain at 
Joshua’s conmiand (Jos 

2. (B 'lavove, 'lavovoi ; A ^k(pU, ; 

Luc. ’Axt/cd/i, Ta^ey) One of David’s sons 

born at Jerusalem ; the list is given three times 
(2 S i Ch 3^-8 14^-7). J. F. STENxViNa. 

JAPHIA (VPK )- — ^A tovm on the south boiVer of 
Zebulun, Jos 19^-. It is probably the modern 
YdyVf, near the foot of the Kazaretli hills. See 
SIVJ^ voL L sheet v. (cf. Bobinson, ii. 

3431). 

JAPHLET — The eponym of an Asherite 

family, 1 Ch 7=*-^-. See Genealogy. 

JAPHLETITES (^pW;).— The name of an tin- 
identiiied tribe mentioned in stating the boundaries 
of the children of Joseph, Jos 16*^ (see Dillmann’s 
note). 

JARAH (n-jv;). — A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
In 8^ he is called Jehoaddah, and Kittel (in SBOT) 
w^onld substitute niy’ for -ttj;: (so Siegfried-Stade 
and [doubtfully] Oxf. Reh, Lex,i and Gray, Eeb, 
Prop. Names, 283, n. 14). 

JAREB ( 2 *i;, ’lapefg, Tapel/S) is twice employed by 
Hosea (5^^ 10®) as a designation of the king of 
Assyria. Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether it is a proper name or a descriptive 
epithet. AV, which, like R V, lias ' king J.’ in the 
text, offers in the niarg. the alternative renderings 
‘ the king of J.’ or * the king that should plead,’ 
while RVm gives *a king that should contend.’ 
Sayce [ROM 417} conjectures that J. may have 
been the natal name of the usurper who seized the 
throne of Assyria after the death of Shalmaneser 
IV. in Dec. B.c. 723, and "who is known to history 
as Sargon II. It was natural that he should 
assume the name of one of the most illustrious of 
the early Bab. inonarchs (Sargon I.), just as liis 
two predecessors, who were also usurpers, ex- 
changed their original names (Pul and Ululd) for 
those of earlier Assyr. kings (Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser). What appears to be a fatal objection 
to Sayce’s theory, is that we seem coni pel led by 
internal evidence of the strongest character to 
assigri the whole of Hos 4-14 to a date iirior even 
to the deportation of the inhabitants of, Gilead by 
Tiglath-pileser (734), wdiereas, if J. is to be identi- 
fied with Sargon, we should have to bring down 
the date of some at least of these chaps, to about 
B.c. 722, the year when Samaria fell. Otiiers (like 
AVm, BVm), connecting J. (ai;) Avith yn— strive, 
render, e,g., ‘the warlike king’ (AV. B. Smith), ‘a 
hostile king’ (Gesenius), ‘king Combat’ (Farrar), 
‘ Kampfhalin ’ (Guthe in Kautzsch’s A T). Beuss, 
deriving J. from the same root nn, makes it = Lat. 
patronus, a title which he holds to be fairly applic- 
able to a king whose assistance had been invoked 
by Ephraim and Judah (2 K 15^^ 16^). Schrader’s 
identification of ‘the combatant king’ "with 
Assurddii (c. 755) lacks probability, as is pointed 
out by Whitehouse, who agrees with Nowack that 
J. m Tiglath-pileser III. (745-728). A very attractive 
explanation of the name is offered by McCurdy, 
who considers that J. is a participial adjective 
from the root 221 meaning ‘ to be great.’ Jareb 
would thus ansAver to the familiar title of Assyr. 
nionarchs, ‘the great king’ {Rist Prqpk, and 
Mon. i. 415). AV. Max Miuler (ZATJF, 1897, p. 


334) obtains the same meaning by dividing the 
Avords 21 'jSd instead of ni’ iba So also Cheyne 
{Expositor, Nov. 1897, p. 364 ; cf. Expos. Times, ix 
[1898] pp. 364, 428). See further. NoAA'ack, Kl 
Proph. ad loc. ; Neubauer, Zeitschr.f. Assyr. iii 103 ; 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab.- Assyr. 680; Schrader, COT^ 
ii. 136. J. A. Selbie. 

JARED (Ti„', pausal form 12 % LXX ’Idpe5, NT 
Taper). — The father of Enoch, Gii 5^®* 

1 Ch 1-, Lk 3^^. See further, Jeked. 

JARHA (t’nT). — An Egyptian slave aa'Iio married 
the daughter of his master Sheslian, 1 Ch See 
Genealogy. 

JARIB (3’i;). — 4. The eponym of a SImeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4-‘-'= Jachin of Gn 46'®, Ex 6'^ Nu 26'2. 
2. One of the ‘ chief men ’ who Avere sent by Ezra to 
Casiphia in search of LcAdtes, Ezr 8'®. Be is called 
in 1 Es 8“^ Joribus. 3. A priest avIio had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10'®. He is called in 1 Es 9^" 
Joribus. 

JARIMOTH (A ’lapifiSe, B -et-), 1 Es 928.-~In Ezr 
10^ Jeremoth. 

JARMUTH (n5D-i:). — 4. A toAvui in the AV. of Judah. 
In Jos 10 (JE) its king, Piram, joined the Canaanite 
league against the Gibeonites, and suffered deatli 
along Avith his confederates at Makkedah — all of 
which argues a place of considerable ini[)ortance. 
(Cf. Jos 12'^ D-). According to Jos 15®® (P) it Avas 
situated in the Shephelah, and belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, Avliich tribe on its return re-peopled 
the town (Neh 11-’®). 

The site is upon the present Jehel Yarmnk, a 
hill, the slopes of Avhich still shoAv the marks of old 
retaining >A’alls, and are covered with the ruins of 
buildings. The summit is croAvmed by the founda- 
tions of a wall, the early acropolis of the place. 
Guerin {Jndee, ii. 371 ft‘.) states that the ruins lie 
‘ three good hours from Beit Djibrin, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem.’ The 
toAvn Avill then be identical with the 'UpjjLovs or 
Jermus of the Onomasticon, which Eusebius and 
Jerome agree in placing 10 miles from Eleutliero- 
polis on the way to Jerusalem. And the 'labels or 
Jarimuth of the Onom. may be the same place, 
repeated ■with an error in the text (see Gu6rin, ad 
loc. ). Though the site is not within the Shephelah, 
it immediately commands it. 

2. A city in Issachar, belonging to the Gersbon- 
ite LeA’ites (Jos 21-'''). Probably we should read mn 
Remeth : for(l) in the duplicate list (I Ch 6"®) the 
name is Ramoth, in the tribal list of cities (Jos 19-") 
Remeth appears; (2) in Jos 21-® the LXX reads 
B, iGpix{l>d A ; and in B, ^'Bap.dO A. 

I The place has not been identified. Gu6rin 
I {GaliUe, i. 129 fi‘.) conjectures Kaukab el-Haoua, a 
height between Scytliopolis and Tiberias, which 
the Crusaders named Belvoir. The only reason is 
that Bamali or Remeth means height ( !). Conder 
[PEF Mem. 1881, p. 201) suggests Bam eh N. ol 
Samaria, near which tradition places Issacliar’s 
grave. A. C. AVelch. 

JAROAH (nn;).— A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5'^. The 
text is doubtful (cf. Kittel in SPOT). 

JASAELUS (’AerdT/Xos, AV Jasael), 1 Es 9®°. — In 
Ezr 1(P® Sheal. 

JASHAR, BOOK OF (AV Jasber, ; LXX 

2 S 1^® )3£j8\1oi/ tov e^dovs ; Vulg. librojmtorum ; Syr. 

Jos lO'^ ‘book of hymns or praises,’ 

2 S ‘ book of AsMr,* |-* ; Targ. NppiKi xirp, 
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* book of the law ’). — According to MT, this docu- 
ment was the source of the lines, 

‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibaon ; 

And thou, Moon, iti the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed. 

Until lUe nation had avenged themselves of their enemies * 

(Jos 1012* ; 

and of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan, 

0 ^ 117 - 27 ^ LXX of Jos omits tlie reference to the 
Lk. of Jasliar. But probably the original text of 

1 K 8^^* stated that the lines, 

* J*' hath said that he would dwell in the thick darkness, 

I have surely built thee an house of habitation, 

A place for thee to dwell in for ever,’ 

were taken from this book. LXX makes our 1 K 
§ 12 . 13 close of 8^^ apparently following a some- 
what different text, and adds ovk idod atr?? yiypaTrrat 
iv TTjt epdijs. The last three words repiesent 

n'nn -i3d, which is probably a corruption, by the 
transposition of two letters, of ~i::d. 

Nothin" further is known of this document. Syr. 
of Jos and S, and LXX of 1 K 8®^, suggest that n:?’ 
ill Jos and S maybe a corruption of tc? ‘song’; 
l>ufc this view has met with little if any support. 
The data are too scanty and obscure to determine 
either the character of the book or the meaning of 
its title. As the passages quoted are ancient poems 
on great events, especially battles, probably the 
hook was a collection of such poems. Some other 
OT poems may be from this collection. The Targ. 
‘book of the law ’ represents a rabbinical theory 
that the Bk. of Jashar was the Pentateuch or part 
of ifc. Donaldson, in his Jashar: fragrmnta arcJiQ’ 
i]fpa carminum ffebraicoricm, published at London 
ill 1854, attempted a reconstruction of the book, 
and assigned to it a large number of passages from 
OT ; hut his views met with no acceptance. 

The tlate of the collection is obviously later than 
the time of David, and probably older than B.C. 
8()«) — the references to Jashar are assigned to J^ 
(Budile, Samuel^ etc.). 

^rr points Tk?’ as the ordinary ‘upright,’ and 
it is so understood by LXX, \^ulg.^ etc. If so, it 
maybe taken as ‘hero,’ or collectively ‘heroes,’ 
courage and warlike prowess being the virtues most 
admiied in primitive times ; Ilgen notices the title 
Haninsa, ‘ warlike virtue,’ ‘ valour,’ given to a 
section of an Arabic anthology, containing poems 
in ]>raise of heroic deeds. Or ‘the hero ’may be 
Israel, whose name is based on a root similar to nr’, 
and who is sometimes called jnr; Jeshurim (which 
see), Dt 32^® 33‘^* Is 44-. Or nr’ may be the initial 
word of the book, possibly to be read as ydshir 
‘sang,’ as in nv; Ex 15^, Nu 2PL 

There are two rabbinical nvorks with the title 
‘Book of Jashar,’ a moral treatise by li. Shabbatai 
Canmiz Levita, a.d. 1394, contained in a MS in the 
Vatican ; and a treatise on the laws of the Jews by 
K. Thom, d. 1171, first printed in Italy A.D. 1544. 
There is also an anonymous historicai narrative, 
with the same title, containing the Pent., Jg., and 
Jos with additions ; accepted by sonie Jews as the 
Bk. of Jashar; probably the work of a Spanish 
Jew of the 13th cent. It is said to have first 
appeared at Naples, and was first printed at Venice 
in 1G25. In 1674 a German version of this work, 
with additions, was published at Frankfort-on- 
^Tain by It. Jacob. In 1751 a Bristol type-founder 
published a forgery professing to be an English 
translation of the Bk. of Jashar, with a preface 
liy Alenin. It wms rei^rinted in 1827 with a forged 
attestation by Wyclif. 

IjItbrattob.— Art. Jasuar in Smith’s DBi ; Holsnnger, Bin- 
leUung in den Llexateiich^ 228 ff. ; Eyle, Canon of OT, 19 ff. ; 
Driver, WT^, 108, 121, 192; Wildeboer, LU. d, AT, 73 ff.; 
Kautzach’s AT, Beilage, 13G f. ; \V. R. Smith, OTJC^mS. 

W. H. Bexnett. 

JASHEN (l^;, A<rdv, Jasen). — ^Tlie sons of Jaslien 


(p.7; U 2 ) are mentioned in the list of David’s heroes 
given in 2 S 23^^. In the parallel list (1 Ch IP^J 
they appear as the sons of Hashem (nrn), who is 
further described as the Gizonate (u’lT^n) (wh. see). 
The name Gizon, however, does not occur else- 
wdiere, and it seems probable that the true form 
of the gentilie adjective has been preserved by 
Lucian (2 S ^lecraal 6 Tovpv ; 1 Cli Eipacral 6 Poyri), 
viz. ‘the Gunite’ (’mn), or member of the Naph- 
talite family of Guni (Nii 26^) ; so Driver, Budde, 
Klostermann. It is further generally admitted by 
most scholars that the word (‘sons of’) has 
crept into the text both of 2 S and 1 Ch by ditto- 
grapliy from the preceding n ( ‘ the Shaal- 
bonite’): Lucian omits it in both passages. 
Hashem (I Ch), though supported by tiie LXX (2 S 
Aadv ; 1 Ch A viol *Acrdfi 6 Pcawi), must, in view of 
Lucian’s text, be rejected in favour of Jasiien. For 
‘the sons of Jashen ’ (2 S 23^-) ^ve should therefore 
read ‘Jashen the Gunite.’ See further, Driver, 
Notes on the BooJes of Sam, p. 283. 

J. F. Stenning. 

JASHOBEAM — One of David’s mighty 

men, 1 Ch 12® 27-. There is reason to believe 
that liis real name was Ishboslieth, i.e. Eshbaai. 

See JOSIIEB-BASSHEBETH. 

JASHUB (iw; ‘he returns ’). — i. Lssachar’s fourth 
son, Nu 26-^ P, 1 Ch 7\ called in Gn 46’® lob (wli. 
see) : patron. Jashubites, Nu 26'i 2. A returaed 
exile who married a foreigner, Ezr i0=®, 

JASHUBI-LEHEM (cn^ ' 2 ^'). — The eponym of a 
Judaliite family, 1 Ch 4--’. I’he text is manifestly 
corrupt. LXX gives mi d7re{TTp£]!/ey aurods, Luc. 
ml iTTeerrpefav eavroU. Kit tel (in SBOT) reads 

n ’2 ‘and they returned to Bethlehem,’ re- 
marking that the LXX and Vulg. (e^ qui reversi i 
sunt in Lahem) rightly recognize tlie verb 
cn*? must stand for n’z, and the last two letters of 
MT 122 ^’ may be a trace of the n’ 2 . Even so, the 
meaning of the passage is obscure. 

JASON C^dawv ). — A common Gr. name, not un- 
frequently used by Hel. Jews, or by Palestinians 
who were favourable to Hellenizing mlliiences. In 
some cases it vrus adopted as the equivalent of 
Joshua or Jesxcs (’I-ijo-oDs) ; cf. Jos. Ant. xii. v. 1. 

1 . J. THE SON OF Eleazar, One of the envoys 
sent by Judas hlaccaha^us to conclude a treaty 
with Ronie(B.c. 161). The Greek name suggests 
that he belonged to the more liberal party among 
the Jews (Stanley), 1 Mac 8^^, Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6. 

2. J. THE FATHER OF Axtipater, wlio was sent 
as an ambassador by Jonathan, in B.C. 144, to renew 
the foniier treaty with the Komans (1 Mac 12^® 
14-®, Jos. Ant. XIH. v. 8). This Jason is perhaps 
the same as No. 4. 

3. J. OF Cyrene, a Jewish writer, who com- 
posed five books on the liistoiy of the Maccabees 
and the wars of the Jews against Antioch us Epi- 
plianes and his successor Eupator. Of this work 
our Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridg- 
ment [inropii), and from tlie epitomizer’s preface 
our whole knowledge of J. is derived. The date 
at which he lived can be determined only by 
internal evidence. Comparing the epitome with 
1 Mac, which deals in the main wdtli the same 
period of history, we find numerous discrepancies ' 
not only in important details, but sometimes even 

in the order of events ; and it cannot be doubted 
that on the whole the simpler narrative of 1 Mac 
is to be preferred. At the same time 2 Mac 
supplies ns with many additional particulars, 
which there is no reason to doubt. The writer 
seems to have been socially well informed upon 
the earlier troubles which led to the Maccaha’an 
rising. J. clearly had at his disposal valuable 
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contemporary information; but if this was not then be a Jew (ol crvyyevfts fiov). It was natural 
written but oral, and frequently not received at that St. Paul should lodge with a feilow-country- 
first hand, it is easy to account for the numerous man, and Jason was a favourite name for Jews to 
inaccuracies and legendary additions wdiich are to assume wdiose Hebrew name was Joshua (Jesus); 
be found in his work. The narrative of 2 Mac cf. Jos. Ant, Xli. v.^ 1 : 6^ odv ’It/o-oDs 'Ido-o^^a 
j extends to B.C. 160 ; and J. probably wrote not eavrov fiercavofjiaa-ev' 6 oi "Ovias iKX'qdri Mei'eXaos. 
long after that date. His name and place of Jason did not apparently accompany St. Paul to 
residenceimply that he was a Hellenist; the ornate Jerusalem (Ac 20^^), and therefore presumably 
and rhetorical style of the work is characteristic remained at Thessalonica. A. C. Headlam. 
of the later Gr. writers; and from internal 

evidence it seems clear that the orig. work of J. JASPER. — See Stoxes (PRECIOUS), 

was wTitten in Greek. Cf. Schiirer, HJP n, iii. 

211-215 ; Zockler on 2 Mac, EinL 2. JASUBUS(Td«7oi//3os),lEs9^.— InEsrlO~‘’JASHUB. 

4. J. THE High Priest, the son of Simon n., 

and brother of Onias III., was the leader of the JATHAN {^ladav, AV Jonathas). — Son of 
Hellenizing party among the Jews. His orig. ouemaiah ‘ the great,’ and brother of Ananias the 
name was Jesus or Joshua (Jos. Ant, xil. v. 1). pretended father of Raphael, To 5^®. 

On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, he 

induced the king, by means of a large present of JATHNIEL (^x'^n:). — The eponym of a Levitical 
money, to expel Onias from the high priesthood, family, 1 Ch 26^. See Genealogy. 
and to confer the office upon himself (2 Mac 

4 Mac 4^^"-®. Josephus, l,c,, seems to be mistaken JATTIR (rn: and town of Judah in the 

when he asserts that J. became high priest on the southern mountains, noticed with Socoh and pebir, 
death of his brother, and also when he states that a Levitical city, Jos 15-^ 2P‘*, 1 Ch 6^- [Eng.®“]. It 
the next pretender, Menelaus, was a brother of J.). was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
J. further procured from Antiochus permission to the spoil from Ziklag, 1 S 30-b It appears to have 
erect a gymnasium and ‘ ephebeion’ in Jems., and been far south, since it is noticed in the lattei 
obtained for the inhabitants the title and privileges passage with Aroer. The most probable site is 
of ‘citizens of Antioch.’ Through J.’s influence the ruin 'Attir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hill spur 
Gr. customs were largely adopted among all classes close to the southern desert. 

of the Jews ; and to the sacred games, which were LiTERATruE. — iS'TVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv.; Robinson, RRPSi. 404 j 

celebrated at Tyi'e every four years in honour of Baedeker-Socm, Pal.% 3, 153 ; Buiil, QAF 164 ; Dillm. on Jos 15^. 
Hercules, he sent a Jewisli deputation with a large C. K. Conder. 

sum of money* This money, however, at the JAYAN (p;, ’lojuaV, *E\Xas, "EXXTyj'e?, Javan, 
request of the envoys themselves, was expended Groiria, Greed ). — A son. of Japheth and fatlier of 
on building galleys and not on sacrifices (2 Mac ElLshah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (the last 
418-20)^ For three years (B.C. 174-171) J. continued a textual error for Rodanim, i.e. Rhodes) (Gn 
in power, then he was supplanted by his own lO^-'*). In Is 66^® (cf. J1 3®) Javan is associated 
envoy to Antiochus, Menelaus, who gained the with the Gr. islands, and in Ezk 27^® with the 
office of high priest by offering a still larger bribe traders of Tubal and Mesliech, while in Dn 8-^^ 
{ib. 4®®'**'®). J. took refuge among the Ammonites; lO-*® 11® it denotes the Macedonian empire. J., in 
but the next year, on the occasion of a false report fact, is the Greek 'Tdojy, ‘ Ionian,’ and its position 
of the death of Antiochus in Egypt, he suddenly in Gn 10® shows that-it-must theie mean Cyprus 
attacked Jerus. with a large force, and, becoming (in which Kition {Kittim} was situated), called 
master of the city, drove his rival to take refuge in mat Yavnd, Ydnan, and Ydnana, ‘ the land of 
the citadel. On the advance of Antiochus, J. fled the lonians,’ in the inscriptions of Sargon and 
once more to the Ammonites, and subsequently to Sennacherib. In the Bab. transcripts of the im 
Egypt. Afterw'ards, relying on the fabled con- scriptions of Darius Hystaspis, Ydvanu represents 
nexion between the Spartans and Jews (cf. 1 Mac the lonians of Asia Minor; and when, in B.C. 
12^), he retired to Sparta, and there died ‘in a 711, tlie people of Asbdod revolted from Assyria 
strange land,’ ‘nor had he any funo-al at all, or and deposed their lawful king, they put on the 
place in the sepulchre of his fathers’ (2 Mac 5^'^®). throne in his place a certain Yavanu or ‘ Greek.’ 

H. A. White. Gaza was also called I0n§, and the sea between 
JASON (’XcfcrwA — During St. Paul’s visit to Philistia and Egypt was kno^^^l as ‘Ionian’ 
Thessalonica, he was the guest of one Jason. (Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Ibviov), In the Egyp. hiero- 
When the Jews caused a disturbance, they attacked glyphs Ha-nibu or Ui-nivu is rendered by Uinin 
Jason’s house, and, failing to find the apostle, or ‘lonians’ in demotic, and the Mediterranean 
they took Jason and the brethren before the is termed the ‘circle of the Ha-nibn’ as early 
politarchs. The magistrates received security {rb as the pyramid- texts of the 6th dynasty. One 
Ik<iv6v) from Jason and the others, and then dis- of the Tel el-Amama tablets (B.C. 1400) speaks 
missed them. The brethren immediately sent of a Yivana or ‘Ionian ’in the land of Tyre, and 
Paul and Silas away to Bercca (Ac 17^^*)* The W. Max Muller {Aden und E%iropa, p. 370) has 
nature of the security is not mentioned. Accord- pointed out that the name of one of the allies of the 
ing to Ramsay {St. Paul the Traveller, p. 231), it Hittites in their struggle with Ramses II. must be 
was a security to prevent the cause of the disturb- read Yevana, ‘lonians.’ A. H. Sayce. 

ance, Paul, from coming to Thessalonica. This 

put a chasm between the apostles and the Thes- JAYAN (p;), mentioned by Ezekiel (27^®) among 
salonians, and lienee he speaks (1 Th 2^®) of Satan places that traded with Tyre, but distinct from 
hindering him (Stort 7}^€\7}(TajuL€P sKdeip irpbs Javan = Ionia, which occurs in v.^®. See preceding 

eyib fxkv llaCXqs koX aira^ Kai dU, Kal -bfids 6 article. The verse in "which it is found commences 

Xaravds). This explanation is ingenious, hut will pp jit, and tlie third of these words is probably 
perhaps hardly explain the awa^ Kal Sis, to be interpreted ‘ from Uzal,’ a place in Arabia 

In Ro 16®^ the apostle sends greetings from (Gn 1(P) ; but it is not clear whether Uzal is to 
Timothy, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, his kins- be regarded as the factory whence ‘ WMdn and 
men. This was very probably the same as the Javan ’ exported goods to Tyre, or whether ‘ from 
Jason of Thessalonica, — an identffication made Uzal’ is an epithet of ‘Javan’ intended to dis* 
rather more^ probable by the possibility of Sosipater tinguish this J avan from the other. Of the modem 
Sopater of Beroea (Ac 2(P). He would aumorities who regard the consonants of tlie text 
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as correct, Smend tliinks Javan may be the name 
of an Arab tribe, or of a locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Uzai [Sand] ; while Glaser {Skiz::e, ii. 
428-436) is inclined to interpret \r as ‘Greeks,’ 
supposing a Gieek colony in Arabia to be signitied, 
but seems to prefer to identify it with Yayn, a 

E lace mentioned by Hamdani (ed. Muller, p. 171, 
10) as belonging together with Waddrt7i to the 
territory of Jiihaynah, and indeed immediately 
after Harrat an-Ndr in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah (see Doughty’s map). The situation of 
this Yayn can be fixed with some accuracy from 
the notice ki Al-Bekri (ed. Wustcnfeld, 859, 
etc.) ; but although the LXX leiidering {oXvcv) 
would seem to favour the leading y: in Ezk, and 
the i)roxiinity of WaddCin seems to support Glaser’s 
identification, the fact that there is no evidence of 
this Yayn having ever been a place of importance, 
or connected with the trade in iron and spices, or 
connected with Uzal, renders it impossible to 
attach any scientific value to the identification. 

The majority of modern critics regard the 
consonants as corrupt (fStade, Briggs, Cornill ; cf. 
Oxf, H&b. Lex. s. pji) ; and in Cornill’s edition 
is substituted for the consonants of the text, 
on the authority of a wine-list of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesesturke, 1875, p. 63), in 
which a country of that name {A-ra-na-ha-ntm) is 
mentioned with two others which bear some re- 
semlilances to jdaces named in v.^“ as sending wine 
to Tyre. Though striking i)aiallels to Ezekiel are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions (D. H. Muller, 
Ezeehiel-sttidlen, 1805, pp. 56-62), the legitimacy 
of such a coriection seems questionable. 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 

JAYELIN.—See Spear, 

JAWBONE (Jg 15i5ff-).-~See Lehi, Samson. 

JAZER (“iTy:,Tiy;,la^'?ip ; AV of Nu 2P- 32^ Jaazer ; 
meaning of name uncertain). — A town E. of the 
Jordan, in Gilead, and belonging to the tribe of Gad 
(Jos 13-®, 1 Ch 26*^^).* Tlie indications given in the 
Onommticon by Eusebius and Jeionie, viz. 10 (or 
8) miles W. of Philadelphia and 15 N. of Heshbon, 
are approximately correct. It was a Levitical 
city (Jos 2P^), was evidently a jdace of more than 
usual importance, and is mentioned in various 
connexions. Tlie ‘villages’ or daughter towns of 
J. are spoken of in Nu 21'^-, showing that the dis- 
tiict \\as thickly inhabited, and that neighbouring 

{ )laces were grouped about it as their iiolitical 
lead. It was chosen as one of the stations of 
David’s census ofiicers (2 S 24®), and, seven cen- 
turies after the conquest of the country under 
Mo«es, it was famous for its vineyards and fruitful 
fields (Is 16®”^®, Jer 48®-).t Jazer is mentioned also 
in connexion "svith the Avars of the Maccabees, hav- 
ing been, according to Josephus {Ant. XII. viii. 1), 
captured and burnt by Judas Maccabieus, after the 
latter had inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites under Timotheus. 

When the Hebrews reached Heshbon, they dis- 
covered, lying not far to the north of it, an ex- 
tensive and fertile region Avhich they speak of as 
*tlie land of Jazer’ (Nu 32^). Against this a 
special expedition (Nu 2P-) was fitted out by 
Moses (1) because of its own importance, and (2) 
because it lay in the line of march to the conquest 
of Baslian. This region at once attracted the 
attention of the HebreAvs, and the contrast be- 
tween its broad and fertile expanse and the desert 
which they had left made them feel that they 

* In Nu 2124 Diiim. and others read ‘iiy instead of MT ly, 
and tr. ‘ the border of the children of Ammon Avas Jazer.’ 

t In Jer 48^^ ‘they reached even unto the sea of Jazer/ d; 
*8ea’ is a textual error, due to an accidental repetition of the 
d; of the preceding clause (so Grai, Gratz, Cheyne, Giesebrecht). 


had reached a paradise. ‘It is not to be A\on- 
dered at that the tAvo and a half tribes Avere per- 
fectly Avilling to stay on this side of the Jordan. 
Judma has no land to compare Avith it, neither has 
Samaria, except in very limited portions. The 
surface of the country is slightly rolling and com- 
paratively free from stone. Here common Arab 
trails bioaden out into fine loads. Here are Avide 
asture lands and luxuriant fields of Avheat and 
arley, and the ignorant BedaAvin avIio oavr the 
soil ])oint with pride to the gi'een acres that are 
spread out beneath the sun.’ 

Jazer, noAv called Khicrbet Sar, has extensive 
remains of antiquity, but those above ground aie 
chiefly of the Koman ])eriod. It possesses a cuii- 
ous toAA-er formed of massive blocks of unhewn 
stone, Avhicli could have been ])ut into position 
only at the cost of immense labour. Sar is about 
three thousand four hundred feet above tlie sea- 
level, and in tlie Avide Aiew to the W. and S. the 
Dead Sea is embraced. On the .south. Wady esli- 
Shita begins to descend rapidly towards the Jordan 
Valley, and in the opposite diiection not far fiom 
the ruins are tAA^o large ponds, near to but entirely 
distinct from each other, peculiar and attracti\e 
objects in the landscape. The great plateau about 
this ancient ruin has for generations been the 
battle-ground of the Ajab tribes in that region, 
and quantities of skulls are piled under the fallen 
arches of a once magnificent building (Men ill. 
East of the Jordan, pp. 405, 485). 

S. Merrill. 

JAZIZ (T'l;). — A Hagrite Avho Ava.s ‘ over the 
flocks’ of king David, 1 Ch 27*^^ See Genealogy. 

JE. — The symbol used by biblical critics for tlie 
combination in one Avliole of the Jalnvistic and 
Eloliibtic documents. See Hexateuch. 

JEALOUSY. — There is no more stnking example 
of tlie anthropomorphic Avay of speaking of God 
characteristic of OT than the frequent asciip- 
tion to Him of jealousy, associated as tiiat idea is 
in our minds Avith an evil meaning. ‘ I am a 
jealous God’ Ex 20® 34^‘^, Dt 4-"^ 5®, Jos 24^'-^, 

Nah 1-). Two things may help to remove the 
feeling of strangeness. The phrase is proliably 
taken from the marriage relation Avhich is so often 
used in OT to describe the relation betAveen J" and 
the people of Israel (Is 54® 62®, H os 2^^ etc. ). Agjiin, 
although the Avord is now generally used in a bad 
sense, it has a good side, as in the ease of the 
marriage relation in question ; and it is only in 
this sense, of course, that it is used in the present 
connexion. Just as jealousy in husband or AAife 
is the energetic assertion of an exclusive right, so 
God asserts and vindicates His claim on those Avho 
belong to Him alone. The use of the figure is 
much bolder and more picturesque than the bare 
assertion of right Avould be. If God is the husband 
and Israel the Avife, then idolatry and wickedness 
of every kind are spiritual adultery. Israel is 
often represented as thus iirovoking God to 
jealousy (Dt 32^®, 1 K 14**® etc. ). The phraseology 
occurs AA'ith special frequency in Ezk (5^^ 16^* 
23®* 36®* ® 38^^ 39^) ; but it is found in other prophets 
also (Is /josmn, J 1 2^®, Zeph H®, Zee 1*-^ 8-, Hos 2“* ^®). 

On the other hand, the term is used to denote 
passionate concern in man for God’s honour, as in 
the case of Phinelias (Nu 25^^*^^), Elijah (1 K 19^®), 
Jehu (2 K 10^® ; cf. Ps 1 19^®®). So Jn 2^7 ‘ The zeal 
(^-^Xos) of thine house ’ (Ps69®); ‘a zeal for God’ 
(Ro 10^); ‘I am Jealous . . . Avith a godly jealousy’ 
(2 Co 1 1®). Cf. 0 Kavavatot = 6 ^TjXoyTys;, Lk 6^®, 

The laAV of the jealousy oflering is found in 
Nu The rite Avas in the nature of an 

appeal to God, who was called upon to decide 
the question of the innocence or guilt of the sus 
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pected person. The subsequent practice of ordeals 
in the West was based on the OT institution. 

The words ^tjXouv and ^7}\os are also used in a bad 
pen-^e, esp. in NT ; is coupled with <pdjvos{l Mac 
S'**}, (Ito 1 Co 3«), and ipiOU (2 Co l'2-\ Gal 
6-^ Ja 31^- ; cf. Ac 7^ i Co 13^ Ja 4-7 

J. S. Banks. 

JE ARIM, Mount ( nn^pn) . — Mentioned only in J os 
15^®s ^Yhele it is identUied with Chesalon (wii. see). 

JEATHERAI ('inx'). — An ancestor of Asaph, 1 Ch 
6-1 [Heb. 6*^], called m Ethni. 

JEBERECHIAH On:p:i’ *J" blesseth,’ generally 
abbreviated .Tp 2 or^n;;p, Berechiah, which see). — 
The father of Zechariah, a friend of Isaiah, Is 

JEBUS, JEBUSI, JEBUSITE {d' 2% le^ovs; 'MT, 

'C2% Ie^oc<ra £09 -OL, le^ovaai Jos IS^®, le^ovcretu Jg 
IQiii*). — Jebus occurs only in Jg lO^^ (‘ Jebus, the 
same is Jeiusalerii ’)» and in 1 Ch IB*®, a 
passage which the Chronicler has so expanded 
from 2 S 5® as to introduce the name into it twice 
(in v.*^ adding, ‘ the same is Jebus,’ and in v.® 

* the inhabitants of Jebus’), each time, obviously, 
as an intentional aicliaism. On the stieiigth 
of these passages, it used commonly to be said 
that Jebus was the old name of Jerusalem; 
but the Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown this 
view to be erroneous; the city is there called 
regularly Urusalim* It seems that, the inhabit- 
ants being known as ‘ Jebiisites,’ it was inferred 
incorrectly that ‘Jebus’ was the name of their 
city ; but more usually, even in early times, it is 
spoken of as ‘Jerusalem’ (Jg r*-i, Jos 15®^, 2 S 5®). 

Jebusite t was the name of tlie local tribe which, 
in the first centuiies of Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan, held Jerusalem, until its citadel, ‘the 
stronghold of Zion,’ was captured under David, 
being called afterwards, from this circumstance, 
‘ the city of David’ (2 S 5®‘® ; cf. 1 K 2^*^ 11^ etc.). 
Allusions to the Israelites’ inability to expel the 
Jebusites from their stronghold are found in Jos 
15®^ Jg 1-* ; and in Jg 19^®“^- it is described as a 
city of ‘ foreigners.’ Zion was the S. part of the 
easternmost t of the two hills, on which Jeru5^1eni 
Avas situated ; and this accordingly was the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress. From its position it 
admitted of being strongly fortified : on the E. it 
overhung the Kidron valley, the bottom of which 
Avas some 700-800 ft. below; on the S. its sides 
sloped down more gradually to even a greater 
deiitli ; on the W. the Tyropoeon valley — not, as 
now, filled up Avith debris — Avas some 300 ft. below 
it; only on the N. Avas the approach easier, 
though even here, according to Guthe’s excavations, 
there was a natural barrier, consisting of a de- 
pression in the rock, some 30-50 yards Avide, and 
12 deep. The area thus indicated Avould include, 
nioreov^er, the one natural spring in Jerusalem, 
Gilion.§ The situation of this stronghold thus 
readily explains its long resistance to tlie Israel- 
ites. In the end, hoAvever, in spite of the taunting 
words in which its inhabitants defied their assail- 

* Letters 180, ISl, 188, 185 in Winckler's edition (Nos. 254, 
234, 256, 233, in Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from fAe Tell el- 
Annama Lett&rs^ 1898). 

t Jebusi in. Jos 18^6 28 (av) is nothing but an anomalous 
reproduction of the form of the Heb. gentilic adj. : it is altered 
in RV to the usual Jebusite. 

t Not, as many maps, following a tradition which doM not 
reach back beyond the 4th cent. a.d., incorrectly exhibit, the 
western hill: see Zion; and cf. W. R. Smith, Em, BrU.^ 8,v. 
Jerusalem, p, 639; Uiithe, ZDPV, 1883, p 271ff.: Muhlau m 
Biehm’s i. 695, 6981, and »,v, Zion; Stade, Geach. i. 

267, 3151; C. W. Wilson in Smith, p. 16501; Ryle on 
Neh 3 IA On the top of the hill (N. of the ‘city of David’) was 
built afterwards the Temple, \\rith the rovsd ' Palace immedi- 
ately conti^ious to it on the S. : ‘ Ophel ’ was the bulging* 
mountain side, S. of the * city of llavid.* 

I Cl the plan in Stade’s Ghcdddde^ L p. 268. 


ants to enter it, it aa’us taken by David (2 S 5®”®), 
— if an addition found only m the text of i Ch 11^ 
is to be trusted, through tlie proAvess of Joab ; 
and received the name which perpetuated to af^’er- 
ages the memory of the monarch’s success. The 
position of the Jebusite stronghold is further 
alluded to in Jos 15® 18^®, Avhere it is said that the 
(North) border of Judah and the (South) border 
of Benjamin passed along the valley of the son of 
Hinnom (whether this be the valley on the S. or the 
S.E. of Zion) to the south shoulder — i.e. the pio- 
jecting mountain -side — of the Jebusite, — in exact 
agreement Avith the situation as defined above ; it 
lay thus, according to these jiassages (P), just 
within the teiritory of Benjamin. This position 
of Jerusalem, so close to the border-line sepaiating 
the tAvo tribes, explains the variation observable 
betAveen Jos 15®* (‘the Jebusites dwell Avith the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day’) and 
Jg 1-^ (‘the Jebusites dwell with the children- of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem to this day ’) ; see JERUSA- 
LEM. Of the earlier history of Jerusalem, it Avill 
he sufficient here to say that its king, Adoni-zedek, 
is described as being defeated and slain by the 
Israelites (Jos 10'^* ; cf. 12’®) ; but nothing is said 

here about the city being taken : the statement in 
Jg 1® that the children of J udah took it and burnt 
it, can be reconciled Avith v.^* (Jos 15®^) only by 
very artificial suppositions ; and the verse is in 
all probability a gloss, due to a misunderstanding 
of v.'® (see Moore, ad loc.]. 

The only Jebusite mentioned expressly bA^ name 
i.s Araunah, the owner of the thresliing-fioor on 
the top of ‘ Zion,’ Avhieli was bought by David for 
the purpose of building an altar to J" (2 S 24*®* *®* “® ; 
cf. 1 Ch 2P®* *®* -®* -® 22‘, 2 Ch 3*) ; but it is reason- 
able to suppose that Adoni-zedek (Jos 10* etc.), if 
not Adoni-bezek as Avell (Jg 1®; see cf, 

Moore), was Jebusite likewise. How, or when, 
the Jebusites obtained possession of their strong- 
hold, Ave do not know: in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters (c. B.C. 1400), Ahdiclffiha is ruler of ‘the 
land {or district) of the city of Jerusalem’ ; but, 
though allusion is made to the political action 
taken by the ‘city’ and ‘countiy’ governed by 
Abdicheba, the name of the inhabitants is not 
stated. Nor do our data enable us to determine 
AAuth certainty the racial affinities of the Jebusites ; 
though their position, and the Semitic name Adonl- 
zcdek (‘Zedek is my lord’), Avould lead naturally 
to the inference that they Avere a sub- tribe of the 
Canaanites. In Jos 10® (cf. vv.*-***-) Adoni-zedek 
is called a ‘ king of the Amorites ’ ; but, in view of 
the manner in Avhich ‘ Amorite’ is used in E (like 
‘Canaanite’ in J) as a general designation of the 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan, no con- 
clusion can be draAvn from the statement as to the 
distinctive nationality of his subjects : there Avere 
at least no Amorites S, of Phoenicia in the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters.* 

The Jebusites are frequently mentioned in the 
rhetorical enumeiations of the nations of Canaan, 
Avliom the Israelites Avere to dispossess (or had 
dispossessed), as Gn 15-*, Ex S®**”^ 13®, Jos IP (cf. 
Nu 13-®); in these lists, perhaps on account of 
their being numerically the smallest, they hold 
nearly always the last place. The buildings of 
David on the ‘Millo’ (2 S 5**), and still more the 
temple and palaces constructed by Solomon, must 
have greatly altered the appearance of Zion ; and 
feAv of its former Jehmsite possessors can have 
remained there. The narrative of 2 S 24 shoAvs, 
hoAvever, that David treated his conquered foes 
Avith consideration. According to 1 K 9^^*, the 
Jebusites, with other Canaanite races, Avere reduced 
by Solomon to serfdom, and made liable to forced 
service (to dH*'?)* Avhere the future 

« Petarie, Syria and Egypt^ p. 1361 
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incorporation of the Philistines in the kin<:^dom of 
God is promised, either (Wellli. , Now.) Jebusite is 
an arc haistic expression for Jerusalemite, or (Ew.) 
tliealluhion is to the Jebusites of old, who were 
incori)orated into Judah by David, — ‘and he also 
shall be a remnant for our God, and he sliall he as 
a clan-leader [or, a clan, F|bx] in Judah, and Ekron 
as a Jebusite,^ ^ S, K. Drivek, 

JECHILIAH Keththh, KerB as in 2 K 
15", Jecoliah ; LXX, B Xacud, A. ’fe^eXid ; Vulg. 
leckella), — The mother of king Uzziah, 2 Ch 26^, 

JECHONIAS (lexovias). — 1. The Gr. form of the 
name of king Jeconiah, employed by the English 
translators in the books rendered from the Greek, 
Ad. Est ID, Bar ; called in Mt Jechoniah, 
2. 1 Es 8^^ (LXX®^). In Ezr 10- Shecaniah. 

JECOIilAH.—See Jechiliah. 

JECONIAH:.~See Jehoiachin. 

JECONIAS — 1. One of the captains over 

thousands (xtXiapxoO in the time of Josiah, 1 Es P; 
in 2 Ch 35^ called CONANIAH. 2. RVm of 1 Es 1^. 
See J EiiOAH^vz 2. 

JEDAIAH. — 1. (myT) A priestly family, 1 Ch 9^® 
24^ Ezi 2««, Neh 7^^ IV^ lo5.7.i9.2i, 2. {same Heb.) 
One of the exiles sent from Babylon with gifts of 
gold and silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
Zee LXX does not treat J. here as a proper 

name, reading rdnf (rof?) ^TeyvojKdroiv (-koctlp) adn^u. 
3. (n; 7 ') A Suueonite chief, 1 Ch 4-^^ 4. (same Heb.) 
One of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3^^*. Eee Genealogy, 

JEDDU {B^leodos, A "E55os), 1 Es In Ezr 2®® 
Jedaiau, 

JEDEUS (Te^afos), 1 In Ezr 10^ Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL (‘?Ny n'). — 1, The eponym of aBenjamite 
family, 1 Ch 7^* 2. One of David’s heroes, 

1 Ch 1 1^®, probably identical with the Manassite of 
12-*^. 3. The eponym of a family of Koralute 

porters, 1 Ch 26"^. See Genealogy. 

JEDIDAH (nin; ‘darling’ ; B ’leSeta, A ’E5i5d).— 
Daughter of Aclaiah of B^zkath, and mother of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 K 22^), 

JEBIDIAH (nnn; ‘ beloved of J "’ ; cf. Sab. ; 
B ’I5e5et, A Eie5t5td). — The name given to Solomon 
by the prophet Nathan, 2 S 12^ ‘for the Lord’s 
sake’ (mn’ nuj;^ 5 ). See Solomon. 

JEBUTHUN (pnn% jmi] [in Kethibh of Ps 39^ 77\ 
Nell IP^, 1 Cli 16^® pn'i:], LXXlSi^odi', T5if/c6/t, etc.), i 
—The eponym of one of the tliree guilds which, 
acc. to the Chronicler, conducted the musical 
service of the temple from the time of David 
downwards. The name does not occur in the books 
of Sam. or Kings or in any pre-exilic document. 
Not only so, but the earliest of the post-exilic 
writers know of only the Asaphites as singers 
(Nell 7^*^, Ezr 2-^^). There is indeed mention in 
Neh 11^^ of descendants of J. who discharged 
this function, but in this passage we have not the 
original memoirs of Nehemiah, and the reference 
is wanting in the LXX. The Clironicler makes J. 
like Asaph, a contemporary of David, and gives 
him the title of ‘the king’s seer’ (2 Ch 35^®). While 
in 1 Ch IG'*^* 25^^* etc. the three guilds of temple 
musicians are named after Heman, Asaph, and 
Jednthun, there are other passages where the 
third name in the list is Ethan (1 Ch 15^^ etc.). 


The two names are often assumed to be alternative 
designations of one and the same singer. It may 
be so, but there are circumstances which render 
this explanation less satisfactory than it appears 
at first sight. Reasonable doubts have even been 
expressed whether J. was originally a proper name 
at all. The word occurs in the title of three 
psalms (39. 62. 77). In the first of these (unless b 
be a scribal error for pnn’^ may be in apposi- 
tion with (giving the sense of ‘ to the ciiief 

musician, namely to J.’), but in Ps 62 and 77 
the reading is pnnyby' (LXX vTrkp ’ISi&oup) ^npon J.’ 
(which, after the analogy of similar expressions in 
the headings of the Pss, most probably means ‘upon 
an instrument named J.’), or as in RV ^ after the 
manner of J.’ (where the last word would be the 
name of a tune or the opening word of a song). 
The whole subject of Heb. musical terms is so 
involved in obscurity that it is impossible to reach 
any certain conclusion. Seeing that the Sept, 
translators found many of these terms unintel- 
ligible, there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the Chronicler wTiting about the 
same date (c. B.C. 250) adopted an interpretation 
which took J. for a proper name, and that he 
transformed it, like the more familiar Heman and 
Ethan (which see), into the eponym of a Leviticai 
choir. See MUSIC. 

Litekatcrr. — Graf, G^8. B. d. AT 223, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC^ U3ii. ; Kautzsch, HeiL Seh. d. AT 715 n ; Gheyne, 
07 \ of l*t>alter, 101, 111 ; Ewald, Psalms^ Etijj. tr. i. 44 ; Kuenen, 
ReL of hr. iL 204; VVellhausen, Gesek. 152 n.; Schurer, IIJP 
u. i. 225; Eoberle, Tempelt>imger im AT. J. A. SELBIE. 

JEELI (A B 1 Es 5P.-^ln Ezr 

Jaalah, Neh 7®® Jaala. 

JEELUS (B A’Mk), 1 Es 8^ (LXX s^).— 
In Ezr 10- Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADIJTHA n?', Aram. = * cairn 

of witness,’ LXX Bow6s jndprvs, DE [r^s] gapri'ptas). 
— The name said to have been given by Laban to 
the cairn erected on the occasion of the compact 
between hmi and Jacob, Gn 3Dh See Galked. 
The same Aram, root occurs in Job 16^^ (nqy ‘ my 
witness’). On the substitution of for o -see Dill- 
mann’s note on this last passage. 

JEHAIiLELEL A Judahite, 1 Ch 4“ 

2. A Levite, 2 Ch 29^^. See Genealogy. 

JEHBEIAH ‘may J'’ give joy* !). — 1. The 
eponym of a Leviticai family, 1 Cli 24-*^. 2. An 

officer of David, 1 Ch 27®®. See Genealogy. 

JEHEZKEL (Vjfpm; ‘God strengtheneth,’ the 
same name as Ezekiel).— A priest, the liea<l of the 
20th (in LXX, B, the 19th) course, 1 Ch 24^®. 

JEHIAH (nm^ ‘may J" live’!). — ^The name of a 
Leviticai family, 1 Ch 15^. See Genealogy. 

JEHIEL (Vx'n; ‘ may El live’ i). — 1. One of David’s 
chief musicians, 1 Ch 15^®*^ 16®. 2. A chief of the 
Levites, 1 Ch 23® 29®. 3. Jehiel the son of Hacli- 
moni was ‘ with ( = tutor of?) the king’s sons,’ 1 Ch 
27®^. 4. One of Jelioshaphat’s sons, 2 Ch 2P. 

5. One of Hezekiah’s ‘overseers,’ 2 Ch 3D®. 6. A 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign, 2 Ch 35®. 
7* The father of Obadiali, a returned exile, Ezr 8®, 
called in 1 Es 8*® Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah, 
Ezr 10®, called in 1 Es 8®® Jeeliis, perhaps identical 
vdtli 9. One of those who had married foreign 
wives, Ezr 10®®, called in 1 Es 9®^ Jezrielus. 10. A 
priest of the sons of Harim who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10®^, called in 1 9®^ Hiereel. 

See Genealogy. 
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JEHIELI — A patronymic from Jehiel 

No. 2, 1 Ch (cf. 23« 29*^), 

JEHIZKIAH On;pTn' ‘J" strengthenetli ’)• — An 
Eplirainiite, in the time of Ahaz and Pekah, who 
supported tlie prophet Odeil in oppobing the bring- 
ing of Judaean captives to Samaria, 2 Ck 28^-^*. 

JEHOADBAH (nnym;, possibly * J" hath deposed 
or hath numbered ’j. — A descendant of Saul, 1 Cli 
See Jakah. 

JEHOADBAN 2 Clir 25^ and, as vocalized, 
2 K 14-. The consonants of the text in 2 K 14- 
give the form Jehoadclin [so KV] jnp.T). — A lady of 
Jerusalem, mother of Amaziah king of Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ {Tni?in% or Joahaz ihnv 2 K 14^ 2 Ch 
34® 3b-- ‘ J" hath grasped ’). — 4. King of Israel, 

son of Jehu. His reign of seventeen years necessi- 
tates in 2 K 13^ the reading ‘ one and twentieth ’ 
(Jos. AnL ix. viii. 5), or in v.^“ ‘ thii*ty-ninth ’ 
(Aldine LXX, and Thenius). The inroads of 
Ilazael of Damascus, which Jehu could not resist 
(2 K 10^-), crushed Jehoaliaz. The straits to which 
he was reduced by the Syiians (2 K 13'--- 
led by the young prince Ilenhadad (13®*^) imply 
that the teirihle anticipations of Elisha (2 K 8^-) 
were being lealized. The^e calamities were accom- 
panied by a revival of the Asherah worship of 
Ahab (13*^, cf. I K Ib-^}. Neverthele.ss, at the 
king’s piayer, J" promised Israel ‘a saviour’ (cf. 
Jg 3® etc.’), a promise not fulhlled in this reign 
(as Jos. Ant. ix. viii. 5, see v.--), but in the vic- 
tories of Joash and Jeroboam ii. (2 K 13^ 14-"), 
unless we suppose an allusion to the Assyrian 
king Ramnnln-niiTiri who captured and plundered 
Damascus about this time (see Schrader, COT i. 
207). 

2. King of Judah (Joachaz or Jeconias, 1 Es 1®^; 

Zarakes, 1 Es 1®®, see QPB). The name Shallum, 
found in Jer 22^^, 1 Ch 3^®, may possibly be signifi- 
cant, * to whom it is requited ’ (Keil), or may con- 
tain an allusion to the unfort imate king of Israel, 
2 K 15^® (Bertlieau), but more probably it was his 
original name, exchanged on his accession for one 
of better omen. He was the third son of Josiah 
(2 K 23**^* 24^®), his position in 1 Ch 3^^ being due 

to his insign iticance. Although a bad man, d<rejSTjs 
Kai /uuoLpos rbv rpbirov, ‘impious and impure’ (Jos. 
Ant. X. V. 2), be must have been a [»opular prince, 
since the people made him king in pieterence to his 
elder brother. H e was anointed — a ceremony speci- 
fied only in the case of a new dynasty or a disputed 
succession. Even the prophets Jeremiah (22^*^"^) 
and Ezekiel (19--^) S])eak of him -with sympathy 
and regret. After his victory at Megiddo it is 
likely that Necho resumed his march on the 
Euphrates, and sent a detachment to Jerusalem 
to bring J. to Kiblah, whence he was carried 
a prisoner to Egypt when Necho returned, after 
liaving reduced Syria west of the Euplirates. 
2 Ch 36® might imply that Necho visited Jerusalem 
in person when deposing Jehoaliaz. This is un- 
likely; but lie probably did so on his return 
|oiimey (see Rawlinson’s* note on Herodotus, ii. 

3. = Ahaziah of Judah, 2 Ch 21^^ 25®®. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOASH or JOASH dxv, 2 Ch 24^ 

‘J"is strong,’ or ‘J" hath bestowed’*).—!. King 
of Judah (2 K 11. 12, 2 Ch 22i0-24). A year-old 
infant when hidden by his aunt in a lumber-room 
of tlie palace (RVm, Jos. Ant. ix. vii. 1) from his 
unnatural grandmother, J. was hut seven when 
placed on the throne of his ancestors (see Ath aliah 

* S^eonthis name and on ‘Josiah* a paper hy Ilommel in 
Sicpcs. Times t \iii. (*897) p. 562. 


and Jehoiada). It is sufficient here to observe 
that the signilieanee of his coronation, as the 
revival of David’s line, was emphasized, not only 
by the employment of David’s dedicated armoury, 
hut by a ceremonial of which there is no previous 
record, the investiture of the king with the royal 
insignia, ‘ the crown and the bracelets ’ (so Wellh. 
reading nnysn instead of nni’rr ‘ testimony,’ cf. 2 S 
1^® Jerome [Qli. Heb. on 2 Ch 23^^] says ‘ phylac- 
teries are meant, on which were written the ten com- 
mandments ’). The covenant was renewed, not only 
between God and the nation, but between the people 
and the king (Ch omits), and, moreover, J elioiada took 
steps to secure the continuance of the Davddic stock 
(2 Oh 24®). The death of Athaliah was followed by 
a reaction against the Baal worship which she had 
fostered ; and the temple, which had been ‘ broken 
up ’ during her reign (2 Ch 24^), naturally became 
the object of the young king’s pious care. The 
account in Kings oi the raising ot money for this 
purpose seems to have presented great difficulties 
to the Chronicler. At this period the commutation 
of sacrifices by a money payment appears to have 
been common (2 K 12^®), and the money was paid to 
tlie priests directly, to each man by Ids patrons 
(‘acquaintance’). The king diiected that the 
priests should see to the necessary repairs, and 
should devote to this purpose (a) tlie money paid 
for the redemption of personal vows (Lv 27®), and 
(/3) all voluntary offerings in coin. [Ch substitutes 
the half shekel tax of Ex 30^®*^®, while AV and 
RVm of 2 K 12^, supported by Targ., Raslu, etc., 
imply that this was a third source of revenue]. 
The priests [Ch ‘ Levites’], however, with Jehoiada 
at their head, ignored the king’s order; possibly 
from poveity, as the temple was then only one 
of many sanctuaries (2 K 12®). At last, in the 
23rd year of the reign, the business was, with 
their consent, taken out of their hands. Jehoiada 
[Cli ‘ the king’] placed a money chest ‘beside the 
altar’ (so Josephus) [Ch ‘ witliout at the gate'], 
into which the priests that kept the door (ef. 22^^ 
25^®) [Ch ‘all the princes and all the people’] cast 
the proper monies. The money was counted by 
the king’s scribe and the high piiest [Ch ‘chief 
priest’s officer’], and according to Kings was de- 
voted solely to the repair of the fabric, whereas Ch 
asserts that ‘ of the rest were made vessels for the 
house of the Lord,’ thus directly contradicting 
2 K 12^®. The Chronicler now records the criminal 
weakness of J. in yielding to the idolatrous ten- 
dencies of the princes, and his base ingratitude 
as shown in the murder of Zechariah, the son of 
those to whom lie owed his life and crown. There 
is nothing of this in Kings. There is indeed in 
2 K 12'® a hint at a deterioration in J.’s character 
after the death of Jehoiada (denied by Ewald, who 
renders ‘wherein’ ‘because,’ HI iv. 137 n. 1); 
but, on the other hand, he is ranked in 2 K with 
Amaziah (14®),Uzziah (15®), and Jotham (15®**) as one 
who ‘ did right in the eyes of the Lord, yet not 
like David ’ ; the shortcoming in each case being 
apparently that ‘ the high places were not taken 
away.’ However, the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah in Mt 23®®, Lk 11®^, seems to guarantee 
that the story is not inserted merely to give a 
moral reason for the calamities of Jelioasb. The 
Syrian invasion which followed [Ch immediately] 
is naturally represented in Ch as a special judg- 
ment on J. and the guilty princes, whereas in 
Kings it is implied that Hazael (not mentioned in 
Ch) did not actually take Jerusalem, but was 
bought oft* hy an immense bribe. In any case the 
invasion was a severe national humiliation, which 
must have caused much discontent, and this found 
vent in the murder of J. by two of his servants in 
the fortress on Mt. Zion. The Chronicler heightena 
the infamy of his end hy adding that he Avas ‘ in 
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great diseases,’ tliat they ‘slew him on his bed,’ he might have been ‘the signet upon J"’s right 
that he was not buried in the royal sepulchres, and hand’ (Jer 22-^). He was scarcely on the throne 
that the mothers of the assassins were of the when the Chaldiean forces, which" had been ravag- 
two accursed nations of Moab and Ammon (see ing Juda‘a, ■were joined by Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
pt23‘^). Jerome (Qii. Gtc^^oc.) notes that ‘this and closed around Jerusalem, and J. surrendered 
is said to emphasize the wickedness of the Israel- at discretion. Jos. (AtiL x. vii. 1) asserts that 
ites who were unwilling to avenge God's priest.’^ Nebuchadnezzar had made J. king, after slaying 
2. King of Israel, son of Jehoaliaz. The brief his father; and that almost immediately afterwards, 
epitome of his reign (2 K merely adds to fearing that he might prove disloyal, he returned 

the ine\T.tahle condemnation of his national 'vvor- to depose him. This is both intrinsically unlikely, 
ship an allusion to his defeat of Judah. But we and is quite unsupjiorted by the biblical narrative, 
derive a much more favourable impression of him From the prominent position given to tlie queen- 
from the close of the Acts of Klisha (2 K 13^^'^), mother Nehushta in 2K 2#, Jer 13^® 22-*" 29-, it is 
and from the histoiy of Aniaziah of Judah, 2 K reasonable to infer that she exercised more than 
(=2 Ch 25^^‘-‘)» where the formula of con- ordinary influence, and it "was possibly at her 
elusion IS repeated from_ 13^-* In J. w^as partially suggestion that J. ca[)itiilated. Jos. (A 7 iL x. vii. 1) 
fulfilled (13-^) the promise (13^-®) of a saviour from attributes it to ‘his gentle and just disposition; 
Syria, a promise repeated in the double symbolical he did not desire to see the city endangered on 
prophecy of Elisha to the somewhat irresponsive his account’ (cf. Ant. X. xi. 2); and in BJ VI. 
king (13^®)_; and wdien we remember the abject ii. 1 he describes how at the last siege he himself 
condition into which Israel had fallen in the appealed to John of Giscala to ‘ follow the example 
previous reign, it wull be evident that J. must of J. who . . . did undergo a voluntary captivity 
have been one of the gieatest rulers of the north- . . . that he might not deliver up this sanctuary 
ern kingdom. The hiring by Amaziah of Judah to the enemy, and see the house of God in dames; 
of 100,000 soldiers of Israel, during this reign wdierefore among all the Jews a sacred discourse 
(2 Ch 25®), would indicate that all fear of Syria celebrates him, and memory for ever flowing fresh 
had been taken away. ‘His might’ "was shown hands him down immortal to posterity.’ Among 
also in the thoroughness with which he follow’ed modems, Ewald also takes a favourable view of 
up his victory at fiethshemesh, by breaking down his character, influenced by the theory that J. is 
the w^all of Jerusalem on the weakest side. His the royal exile of Ps 84®, and therefore author of 
natural disposition seems to have been good (so that Ps, as well as of Pss 42. 43. But such a view 
Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 6). There was a wdiolehearted- seems irreconcilable wnth the tone of Jer 22-^'®°, 
ness in the burst of grief over the dying prophet ; as well as with the unqualified condemnation in 
there w\as a pious recognition of the true source 2 K 24®, 2 Ch 36®, 1 Es 1“^. The favourable language 
of Israel’s strength in the words (13^‘*) which re- of Jer 24®''* refers to the captives generally. On 
echoed Elisha’s own apostrophe to the ascending the other hand, in Ezk 19'^'® the life of Jelioiakim 
Elijah (2^‘“) ; and even the sarcastic fable in which and the fate of his son are fused into one ideal 
he replied to Aniaziah’s gratuitous challenge was picture; and justly, for J. had no dLstincfc ]>oliticaI 
dictated not more by pride than by magnanimity, existence. The arm of Babylon raised to strike 

N. J. D. White. his father fell on him, and fulfilled tlie prophecy 
JEHOHANAN ‘ J"hath been gracious’), — against Jehoiakim (Jer 36®®), ‘He shall have none [ 

4. 1 Ch 26® a Korahite doorkeeper in 1) avid’s time, to sit upon the throne of Davud.’ Conversely in 
2. 2 Ch 17^® one of Jehoshapfiat’s five captains. MtP^ the two reigns are included under ‘Jechoniah,’ 
Possibly father of Ishmael, who held a similar post the less important name being chosen as marking 
at the accession of Jehoash, 2 Ch 23^. 3. Ezr 10® more distinctly the epoch of the Captivity (of. 1 Ch 
(Jonas, l Es9^ ; Johan an, Neh 12®® 2 ®; Jonathan, 3*^ 2Ch 36^®, where Zedekiah is brother of J.). It 
Neh 12^1) high priest. He is called son of Eliashib is not merely a confusion arising from the identi- 
Ezr 10®, Nell 12-®, but was probably his grandson, lication of the names in LXX and Josephus. 

Joiada being his father (Neh 12“*®®). His high With the fall of .Jenisalem, B.C. 597, the Cap- 
priesthood is noted as an epoch until which the tivity began. Captives had been taken from the 
heads of the Levitical families were registered in country before this, Jer 13^®, and possibly still 
‘the book of the Chronicles’ (Neh 12®®) ; hence earlier (Dn P, Berosus in Jos. c. Apion, i. 19), but 
presumably down to the close of the 5th cent. B.C. this marks an epoch, and from it Ezekiel dates liis 
(H. E. Ryle, inloc.). Ezr 10®® (= Joannes, 1 Es prophecies (‘our captivity,’ Ezk 40^). The flower 
9®®) an Israelite, one of those who ‘ had taken cf the nation and the treasures of the temple were 
strange wives.’ 5. Neh 6^®, son of Tobiah the carried off to Babylon. By a eom])anson of 2 K 
Ammonite, Neh emiali’s adversary. 6. Neh 12^® a 24^^'^® with Jer 52-® (LXX om. Jer 52®®'®®) we may 
priest, representative of the course of Amariah, in infer that the captives included 70(X) ‘ men of 
the days of Joiakim. 7. Neh 12'^ a priest present might,’ 3023 of the upi>er classes (Jos. Artt, X. vi. 
at the dedication of the walls. 3), and lOUO craftsmen. The king himself is styled 

N. J. D. White. emphatically ‘the captive’ (1 Ch 3^*^ RV), and 
JEHOIACHIR 8 times, Jer 52®^, seems to have been kept in rigorous imprisonment 

[ ofv Ezk 1® ; Jeconiah -Tp; 5 times, Jer 27®® for 37 years. Evil-Merodach began his reign with 
Kethibhlj^n^p" Jer24^; Coniah^np:pJer22®^-®®37^;‘J" an act of gracious clemency by releasing J., now 
appointeth ’; called Joakim, 1 Es 1^® ; Jechonias,Bar about 55 years old. The historian (2 K 25®^'®®, Jer 
Jechoniah, Mt 1“-^®). — King of Judah, son of 52®^*®*) dwells with evident pleasure on the marks 
Jehoiakim, Ewald conjectures that his original of respect thenceforth shown to the captive prince, 
name was Coniah, exchanged for Jehoiachin on his in 'whose person the Jewish exiles felt their nation 
accession ; Keil more probably ascribes the varia- honoured. The long imprisonment of J. proves, 
tion to ‘ popular twisting and contracting of the if that w-ere necessa^, the unliistorical character 
longer name.’ He reigned three months ; the of the notices of him in Bar and in the History 
additional 10 days given in 2 Ch 36® 1 Es 1"“ being of Susanna, assuming that Hippolytus and others 
probably due to the accidental shifting in the text areright in identifying him with Joakim, Susanna’s 
of ‘ ten ’ from his age at accession, which in Ch is husband. 

eight instead of eighteen. Both readings are found Needless difficulty has been raised over the 
in 1 Es 1"^®. Upon J., as upon Louis XVI. of France, question of J.’s children (implied 1 Ch 3^*^, Bar 
descended the full force of the divine vengeance Mt 1^®). Whatever be the truth as to the parent- 
incurred by previous generations. In another age age of Shealtiel, the very prophecy which is alleged 
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to prove Ills cliildlessness (Jer *2228-^50) mentions his 
seed tAvice. Like Ezk 21-®, it is a declaration of 
tlie abrogation of the temporal power of David’s 
line, lb explains in what sense lie Avas to be 
‘cliildless’ (LXX iKKripvKTov, ‘proscribed’), ‘for no 
man of his seed shall prosper,’ words surely un- 
meaning if lie had no seed at all. According to 
the Mislma {MiddCth 2), one of the 13 gates of 
the court of the priests, on the north side, was 
called the gate of Jeconiah, because he Avent out 
by it AAdien going into captivity. 

N.J.D. White. 

JEHOIADA (yiin; ‘J" knoAA’eth’). — 1. Father of 
the famous Benaiah, captain of David’s bodyguard, 
who is scarcely ever mentioned without the addi- 
tion of his father’s name. J. Avas a native of 
Kabzeel (2 S 23-*’, 1 Ch 11--) / a town of Judah in the 
South ’ (Jos 15-^). In 1 Ch 27® AV Ave read : ‘Benaiah 
the son of J., a chief priest.’ Stanley {Jetoish 
Ch, Lect. 36) deduces from this that in David’s 
time there Avere three rival high priests, namely, 
Zadok, Abiathar, and J. HoAvever,^ in RV (‘the 
priest, chief’) ‘ chief ’ refers to Benaiah (so Targ.) 
as in V.®, and ‘ the priest’ may he referred directly 
to Benaiah (so LXX,Vulg,, Jos. Ant. AHi. xii. 4, B. 6 
i€p€i/s T(p yivei) or to J. (so Targ.). The latter is 
supported by 1 Ch 12-^, Avhere, among those aaJio 
came to Davnd to Hebron, is ‘ J. the leader of the 
house of Aaron’ (tribe of Levi, Jos. Ant. A"IT. ii. 2). 
It is not a serious objection that Kabzeel is not 
reckoned among the priestly cities in Jos 21. RVm 
of 1 Ch 27® ‘chief minister’ is certainly Avrong, 
being based on the Chronicler’s alterations of the 
text in 2 S 8^^ 20-^ Avhere the term jna is applied 
to persons Avho, in his estimation, were not quali- 
fied to exercise priestly functions. In 1 Ch 27^^* 
among David’s counsellors is reckoned ‘J. son of 
Benaiah,’ but Ave should probably read Avith 
Bertheau and Graf, ‘Benaiah son of J.’ 2. High 
priest (the first Avho is so styled 2 K 12^®) in the 
reigns of Aliaziah, Athaliah, and Jehoash. His 
marriage AAUth the princess Jehosheba — the only 
recorded instance of such a union — possibly con- 
ferred on J. a status which enabled him the better 
to carry out his designs. The careful Avay in Avhich 
the deposition of Athaliah Avas planned, and the 
promptitude and thoroughness Avith Avhich it w^as 
2arried out, coupled Avitli the historical importance 
Df the revolution thus cftected, mark J. as perhaps 
the most eminent of Aaron’s successors, not except- 
ing Eli. Like Eli he Avas Aurtually king, for his 
influence, Avhich Avas necessarily paramount during 
the minority of Jehoash, Avas naturally exercised 
(2 K 12=^, 2 Ch 24-) until his death, Avhich must 
haA^e been quite late in the reign (2 K 12®). In 
the time of the Captivity (Jer 29-®) he is alluded 
to as the model of a zealous ecclesiastical ruler. 
One circumstance there is which may seem to 
modify this conception of him. He Avas not as 
eager about the restoration of the temple fabric 
as was the king ; in fact he received a rebuke for 
his slackness (2 K 12^, 2 Ch 24®). Josephus {Ant. 
IX. Auii. 2) attributes tlie high priest’s supineness 
to his consciousness of the unpopularity of the 
proposed tex, but more probably it Avas due to the 
impossibility of reforming a close corporation, such 
as that of the temple priests, even by such a chief 
as J. ; specially Avhen the numerous local sanctu- 
aries, still thought legal, diminished their reA^enues. 
Acc. to 2 Ch 24^5- J. lived to the age of 130, and 
received the unique distinction of burial in the royal 
sepulchres, ‘because lie liad done good in Israel, 
both toAvard God and tOA\md his house.’ See 
Athaliah, Jehoash, N. J. D. WmTE, 

JEHOIIKIM (D'ppn:^ ‘ J'' raiseth up * ; 

Joakim, 1 Es See QPB, Bar 1»): — 

King of Judah, second son of Josiah (1 Ch 3^®). 


The circumstances under which^ this prince 
succeeded to the throne were the first and most 
significant indication of the long period of igno- 
minious subjection ushered in by the defeat of 
Josiah by Necho at Megiddo, B.C. 609 or 610. 
Xecho emphasized the new condition of things by 
deposing the popular Jehoahaz in favour of his 
eider brother, at the same time imposing on the 
latter a new' name, Jehoiakim, in place of Eiiakim. 
The substitution of the sacred title Jah for the 
ambiguous El Avas probably suggested by tiie 
young prince himself ; yet tlie change of name 
was, none the less, a token of vassalage (cf. 
2 K 24^^). The direct history of this leign is 
briefly summed up in 2 K 23*^'^-2r)’, 2 Ch SO"*'® ; but 
considerable light is thrown upon it by the 
Avritings of the contemporary^ prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakknk (see Jer 7-9. lU^"’-® 14-17^® 18-20. 

25. 26. 35. 36. 45-46^- 47. 49). 

At no preA'ious epoch was Judah in a more 
helpless condition of religious and moral decay. 
The one A'isible result of Josiah's refoimation was 
that tlie temple and the Law Avere regardecl as a 
palladium, and that the Levirical Avorslii]) was 
accurately observed (Jer 7”^* S® 18^®). But with 
the death of the good king all the old abominable 
idolatries returned in full force, and under tlie 
highest patronage, both of the king and the 
princes, Avho from this time forward take a large 
share of the government. Baal and Ashtoreth 
Avere Avorshipped in the very precincts of the 
temple ; the valley of Hinnom was again hideous 
Avith the infant sacrifices to Molech ; and from the 
city - roofs incense Avent up to all the host of 
lieaA'en. Cruelty, corruiition, and oppression 
flourished unchecked, for the people had ‘in their 
Auciousness grown hard.’ They telt and averred 
‘there is no hope.’ Of such a nation Jehoiakim 
Avas the lepresentative man. In the terrible 
denunciation (Jer 22^^*^®) he is charged Avith 
covetousness, the shedding of innocent blood, 
oppression, and Auolence. All that is recorded of 
him bears this out. He erected by forced labour 
(cf. Hab 2^'^^) a spacious palace ‘cieled Avitli cedar 
and painted Avith A'ermilion,’ thus (Jer 22^®) vying 
with Ahaz (Bj^, cf. 2 K 16^^ or Ahab (A, cf. 

1 K 22®®). He relentlessly pursued and murdered, 
AAdth marks of indignity, the prophet Uriah Avho 
liad denounced him (Jer 26®®), A similar fate aa'rs 
AA' ell-ni^h shared by Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 
36^). He cut and burnt Avith his OAvn hands a 
roll of divine Avoids, similar to tliat the recitation 
of Avhicli caused Josiah to rend his garments 
(Jer 36“) ; and, as an instance of his covetousness, 

2 K 23®® specially notes that he satisfied the 
demands of his suzerain (LXX, v.®®, 100 talents of 
gold, Syriac and Arabic 10 [so also certain Greek 
cursives and the Complutensian]) by a general taxa- 
tion of his subjects, not, as had been customary, from 
the treasuries of the palace or the temple. Jos. 
(Ant. X. V. 2) Avell sums up lus character as ‘un- 
just and malignant; neither holy towards God 
nor forbearing tOAvards man.’ Ezk in which 
the career of Jehoiakim and the fate of his son 
seem combined in an ideal picture, has no reference 
to his moral qualities, unless Ave adopt the RVm 
of v,"^, Avhich implies a charge of lasciviousness, 
irrelevant here, though probably true in fact. 

Tavo matters in connexion Avith this reign require 
special mention — (a) the invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and {b) the end of Jehoiakim. 

(a) The pretensions of Egypt to the empire of 
Syria w^ere finally cinished by Nebuchadnezziir at 
the battle of Carchemish, B.C. 605 (2 K 24"). This 
battle took place in the fottrth year of Jelioiakim 
(Jer 25^ 46*®), and opened up Syria to the Chal- 
dseans. However, they had not yet attacked 
Jud(Ba in Jehoiakim’s Jffth year (Jer 36® * 
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•eighth’ ‘fifth’ AQ). The fast then pro- 
claimed hy the whole nation in the 9tli month 
was possibly in view of their approach, which yet 
was not so certain that one could safely predict 
it. Carchemish is on the Euphrates, and there 
were many important places, e.//. Tyre, to be re- 
duced before the Chaldseans could reach Jerusalem. 
This being so, it is evident that there was no 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Je- 
hoiakim’s third year as stated in Dn lb {Seder 
Olam 25 understands this of the third year of his 
rebellioji,) The date assigned in Daniel is due to 
a mistaken impression (Dn 9-) that Jeremiah had 
predicted a 70 years’ duration for the captivity of 
Judah (2 Cli 3b-^---=Ezr D follows Daniel); but 
the 70 years of Jer 25^^ 29^*^ EV refer to the dura- 
tion of Babylonian supremacy, beginning from the 
victory at Carchemish. Moreover, Ezekiel (1^ 40^) 
reckons the captivity of Judah to begin with that 
of Jehoiachin, B.c. 597. AVhen Nebuchadnezzar 
at last appeared before Jerusalem, it is likely 
enough that he carried off some captives (Berosus 
in Jos. A7it. X. xi. 1 ; Dn D) and some of the 
temple vessels (2 Ch 36*^, Dn 1-). It is certain that 
J. submitted to him, but rebelled after three 
years, incited by the Eg>"ptians (Josephus). Jer 
47^ possibly refers to this. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had returned to Babylon, did not at first think it 
necessary to quell this revolt in person, but sent 
(2 K 24-, cf. Jer 49b Ezk 25'**b Zeph 2^) some of his 
own troops, assisted by bands of the surrounding 
nations, to harry Judsea, not arriving himself 
until after the accession of Jehoiachin (2 K 24^^* 
To this interval Jer 35 probably belongs. Now 
J. reigned eleven years, and at least a year must 
be allowed to elapse between his rev-olt and his 
death, so that the first Chaldiean invasion may be 
dated in his 6th or 7th year. Jos. [AJit, X. vi. 1) 
places it in the 8tli year of J., thus making Judma 
independent of Egypt and Babylon alike for four 
years; but this is at vaiiance with his authority 
Berosus, and leaves no time for the events of 
2 K 24b 

(b) The death of J ehoiakim is veiled in obscurity. 
According to the iwophecy (Jer 22^^*^^ 36^), his 
dead body lay un buried outside the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and this is confirmed by 2 K 24^ 
which is silent as to his burial. Jos. {Ant, X. vi. 3) 
says that Nebuchadnezzar, when admitted without 
resistance into Jerusalem hy J., slew him, and 
‘commanded liim to be thrown before the walls 
without any burifil,’ and took 3000 captives, in- 
cluding Ezekiel (cf, Jer 52^) ; but Nebucliadnezzar 
did not arrive until after J.’s death. We may 
conjecture that J. was killed in a sally (Keil), or 
more probably assassinated hy his indignant sub- 
jects. The LXX of 2 Cli 3Gb which is here very 
strange, says that he was buried in the garden of 
Uzza (cf. 2 K 211 S. 26 y 'pjig that he was brought 
captive to Babylon rests on 2 Cli 36®, which is 
either a false inference from Dn lb or refers to an 
unfulfilled intention of Nebuchadnezzar’s on his 
first invasion, or to Ezk 19^* b 'which, as we have 
seen, refers to Jehoiachin, although the preceding 
details refer to his father. Jerome {Qu. Heb. 
2 Ch 36®) explains ‘ that which was found in him’ 
(1 Es ‘his uncleanness and impiety’) to refer 
to heathenish marks (forbidden Lv 19'-^) discovered 
on his dead body. See CUTTINGS IN THE Flesh, 
Tol. i. p. 53Sb The legend mentioned by Thenius 
on 2 K 24^ (Stanley, Jewish Ch, 40), that the name 
of the demon Chodonazer was found on his skin, is 
merely due to a MS confusion of this note with 
that on 2 Ch 36^®, Avhere Jerome explains the 
name Nahu-cliodonosor. N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIARIB 1 Ch 9^® 24b elsewhere 

Joiarib, nn;’)'' ‘ J" pleadeth ’ ; called in 1 Mac 2^ 


Joarib [which see]). — The name of one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests ; first in David'd 
time (1 Ch 24”), but seventeenth in the time of 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12®) and of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12^®)* The name is omitted, prob- 
ably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
‘sealed to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is 
mentioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (ID®), where read 
‘ Jedaiah and Joiarib’ as in the corre^onding list 
1 Ch 9^® (so Cappellus and H. E. Eyle). The 
Maccabees belonged to this clan (1 Mac 2^ ; Jos. 
Ant, XII. vi. 1), and also Josephus (Zi/e 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud substitutes ‘Joiarib’ for 
‘ Harim’ in Ezr 2-^®= Neh 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHONADAB or Jonadab nip’ ‘ he whom 

J'' has impelled ’ ; cf. Ncdabiah and Nadah ), — 1. 
Son of Shimeah, David’s brother, and the friend of 
Amnon the son of David. He is de.scribed as ‘ a 
very subtil man’ (ixp cn.i d’x), and he employed 
his ingenuity in aiding Amnon to carry out Ids 
intrigue against his half-sister Tamar (2 S IS®®-). 
When, at tlie assassination of Amnon, an exagger- 
ated report reached the ear of David to the effect 
that Absalom had slain aU the king’s sons, 
Jonadab vas the first to grasp the true state of 
affairs, and to allay the king’s distress by his 
prompt report of the safety of the royal princes 
(2 S 13®®®-). Both AV and EV give his name 
uniformly as Jonadab, although in v.® the MT has 
2 ip.i' J ehonadah, 2. iSon of Kechab, of the clan of 
the Kenites (1 Ch 2®®), and formulator of the rules 
which bound Ids descendants, the Eechabites, to 
retain a nomadic life, living in tents and abstain- 
ing from the pursuit of agriculture, and especially 
from the cultivation of the vine and the use of its 
pioduce (Jer 35; see Eechabites). Jehonadab 
nourished at the time when Jehu, having seized 
the throne of the Northern Kingdom, was under- 
taking the extirpation from Israel of the foreign 
worship of Ba’al-iiielkart. He appears to have 
been thoroughly in sympathy with the measures 
adopted hy Jehu for the vindication of the religion 
of J", and he exhibited his sympathy by giving Ids 
hand to tlie new king, and accompanying him in his 
chariot to witness the final destruction of the 
family of Ahab at Samaria, and the ruse by which 
the V orshippers of Ba'al were entrapped and i)ut 
to death (2 K 10^®*-^). Both AV and EV have 
./"ojiaf/rfd in all the passages of Jer, although that 
is the reading of l^IT (sip') only in 35®* ^®* 

C. F. Burney. 

JEHONATHAN ‘ J'’ has given ’). — A more 
exact rendering of the name usually represented 
in English as Jonathan. In EV this form occurs 
twice. 1. 2 Ch 17*^. One of the Levites sent out 
by Jehoshapliat with the l>CK>k of the law to 
teach the jieople in the cities of Judah. 2. Neh 
j 12^®. The head of the priestly family of She- 
maiah in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. 
Here the longer form serves to distinguish this 
name from the shorter Jonathan = p:i^V in vv.^^* 

In AV Jehonathan is found also in 1 Ch 27^ of 
the son of Uzziah, who was over certain treasuries 
or storehouses in the time of David (EV Jona- 
than). H. A. White. 

JEHORAM OT JORAM giv * J" is exalted’). 
EV retains Joram for Jehoram, 2 K 

1. King of Israel. He was second son of Ahab, 
and succeeded his brother Ahaziali, 2 K 3^ (on the 
interpolated date in 2 K see Aiiaziah, No. 1). 
The compiler of Kings evidently intended to refer 
to him all the notices of the king of Israel which 
occur in the Acts of Elisha ; but as Elisha sur- 
vived J. 43 years, it is possible that in some cases 
at least other kings were originally intended (so 
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Ewald, El iv, 87). Terrified probably by his 
brother’s fate, he began his reign by putting away 
the pillar of Baal that Ahab had made ; but it is 
evident from 2 K 9^3 that the foreign cult 

was still continued in the country, through the 
influence of Jezebel, and with the connivance of J. 
himself, whose secret disloyalty is severely ex- 
posed by Elisha (2 K 3^^* Consistently with 
this, a tone of profane sarcasm, and of scarcely 
veiled antagonism, may be detected in his use of 
the sacred name J" (2 K 6-''* where read with 
Ewald ‘king’ iVa for ‘messenger’ a tone 

re-echoed by his courtiers (7-). Immediately on 
his accession J. took steps to suppress the revolt 
of Meslia, which was now a matter of two years’ 
standing. He obtained the aid of his father’s 
ally, the compliant Jehoshaphat, who may have 
desired to chastise Moab for their invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch 20). J. was entertained at Jerusalem 
(Jos. Ant. IX. in. 1). The route chosen at the 
suggestion of the king of Judah, though not the 
most direct from Samaria, had the triple advan- 
tage of securing tne co-operation and loyalty of 
Edom, avoiding the hostile Syrian and Ammonite 
territory, and attacking Moab from an unexi^ected 
quarter. The expedition was barren of result. 
Before Moab was reached, the army would have 
perished from thirst hut for the miracle wTought 
through Elisha in deference to Jehoshaphat. The 
^loahites were routed, but were not subdued. 
The desperate mau who * gave his firstborn for his 
transgression ’ on the wall of Kirharesetli succeeded 
thereby in disheartening the besiegers, who, it is 
obscurely hinted, felt that the wrath of Godw'as 
roused against themselves, the indirect authors of 
so unnatural a deed, and the allies retired, having 
failed to realize any lasting advantage. Assuming 
that 2 K 4-8^^ belong to this reign, the following 
matters of public importance may be gleaned from 
them. Elisha claims to have interest with the 
king and the captain of the host (4^^). He gives 
information to the king of the secret plans of the 
Syrians A Syrian army penetrates to 

Dothan, and is led by Elisha to Samaria. He 
dissuades the king from an ungenerous impulse to 
kill them, and so procures a temporary cessation 
of the SjTian incursions (6^^”^). Benliadad in 
person besieges Samaria; the inhabitants are re- 
duced to the horrible straits foretold Lv 26^, 
Dt 28®^, and a second time the power of J" is vindi- 
cated by Elisha and the siege raised (6^^‘7). This in- 
vasion may have occurred during the seven years’ 
famine foretold by Elisha 8^ (alluded to 4^). The 
visit of Naanian (5®"®) should probably be placed 
after this (compare 5^ S'*). Notwithstanding these 
constant attacks from Syria, J, seems to have 
been a vigorous monarch [bpacrr^pios, Jos. Ant. IX. 
ii. 2). On the death of Benhadad he deemed the 
opportunity a favourable one to renew the attempt 
to recover Ramoth-gilead at which Ahab had 
fallen. Aliaziali of Judah helped him and 

the to^yn was taken (9^^), but in the attack J. 
received arrow 'wounds (Jos.) which necessitated 
hi.s return to Jezreel, the army remaining to 
hold the town {9^‘i^). No long time elapsed when 
Jehu was seen approaching Jezreel. The mysteri- 
ous non -return of his messengers excited the 
curiosity of the sick man. With all his mother’s 
vigour he roused himself, and sallied forth eager 
to hear what strange news the captain of the host 
might be bringing. The brutal reply of Jehu to 
his inquiry left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
tlie king had barely time to warn his royal kins- 
man of his danger when he fell, pierced by the 
arrow of Jehu, on the fatal field of Naboth. The 
curse of Elijah (1 K 2D®} was beginning to find 
fulfilment. 

2. King of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat. The 


history of his reign is contained in 2 K 2 Ch 21, 
It opens wnth a chronological difficulty. He ia 
said in 2 K 8^® to liave begun to reign in the fifth 
year of Jehoram of Israel. A comparison of 1 K 22^^ 
and 2 K 3^ implies that this w^ould be two years 
before the death of Jehoshaphat. This accounts 
for the insertion ‘ Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah,’ the spuriousness of wfliich is strongly 
vouched (see QFB). The interpolation in 2 K 1^* 
is discussed under Ahaziah i. Those who main- 
tain the genuineness of these notes of time 
obliged to suppose tiiat he was twice made vicero;^ 
by Jehoshaiihat, i.e. in the 17th and 23rd years of 
that king’s reign. The marriage of J. wnth the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel had probably 
seemed to Jehoshaphat a masterly stroke of con- 
ciliatory policy. In the event, however, it had 
the most disastrous effect on Judah. The strong 
character of Athaliali easily influenced for evil 
both her husband and son ( 2 K 8^®- ^), and, as 
before in the case of Abijam (1 K 15**), nothing but 
the divine promise to David saved the favoured 
tribe from the ruin naturally consequent on 
corruption and^ idolatry. The most important 
event in this reign, and tlie only one recorded in 
Kings, is the fulfilment of Gn 27^® in the final 
revolt of Edom, wfliicli had been, more or less, a 
dependency of Judah since David’s time (2 S 8^^). 
The narrative (8-^) of Jehoram’s attempt to recover 
Edom is obscure and probably corrupt. For ‘ to 
Zair’ Tsrs, wfliich is otherwise unknown, Vulg. has 
‘to Seir,’ Seira = yi:t (B XeLtbp, A om.). Griitz con- 
jectured ‘ Zoar ’ but Zoar is in Moab. 2 Ch 21® 
substitntes ‘ wnth liis captains ’ vicrDy. The rest of 
the verse seems to imply^ that J. was surrounded 
by the Edomites by night, and cut his way 
through, but 'with loss and discomfiture (see QFB). 
At the same time, in a diflerent quarter, the 
South-West, Libnali revolted, possibly in con- 
nexion with the Philistine invasion (2 Ch 2D®- ^"). 
The Chronicler, mindful of the fact that Libnah 
was a priestly city (Jos 2D®), assigns as the cause 
‘ because lie had forsaken the Lord, the God of his 
fathers.’ The towni was not permanently lost (see 
2 K 19®). We learn from 2 Ch 21®*'* that on his 
accession J. put to death amongst others his six 
brethren, to whom their father had given great 
gifts and fenced cities (cf. 2 Ch 11-®). The defec- 
tion to idolatry, 'vvliich is implied in Kings, is 
detailed in 2 Ch 2Db where lie appears as a re- 
ligious persecutor. This is followed by a denuncia- 
tory letter from Elijah a joint invasion by 

the Philistines and Arabians, 'who, if they did not 
actually capture Jerusalem (so Keil), sacked the 
palace, and carried off all his sons but one, vv.^®- 
The narrative concludes 'ufltli his miserable and 
unregretted death, dishonourable burial, and ex- 
clusion from the royal sepulchres (contrast 2 K 8®'*). 
A serious chronological difficulty is involved in the 
mention of Elijah’s letter to Jehoram. Bub for 
this statement, one 'would naturally infer that 
Elijah’s translation had taken place in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. (a) It is narrated immediately after 
the deatli of Ahaziah, and so Seder Olam^ xvii. 45, 
places it in the second year of Ahaziah of Israel. 
(5) Elisha began to exercise prophetical functions 
under Jehoshaphat, 2 K 3. He does not seem to 
have done so before his master’s departure, 2 K 2®* 

(c) 2 K 3^^ ob'viously means that Elijah was no 
longer on earth. In reply it may be urged tliat 
there is np note of time in 2 K 2, and that it is 
placed in its present position merely to complete 
the history of Elijali, This seems more plausible 
than the suggestion of Kimchi, adopted by Keil, 
that the Lord had. revealed to Elijah, before his 
translation, J.^s 'wickedness, and that then Elijcah 
•wrote this letter, which was to be sent to the king 
at the proper time ; just as Elijah himself anoint ea 
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Hazael and Jehu, hy Elisha’s instrumentality (see 
AVin). Kennicott cuts the knot by conjecturing 
‘ Elisha’ for ‘ Elijah ’ in 2 Ch 2P-*. 

3. A priest, one of the commission appointed by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the Law, 2 Ch 17^. 

N. J. D. White. 

JEHOSHABEATH.— See Jehosheba. 

^JEHOSHAPHAT 'J" hath judged’). 1. 

King of Judah, son of Asa. Tliis reign marks a 
new departure in the mutual relations of J udah 
and Israel. Hitherto there had been a standing 
feud between the two kingdoms (1 K 14^ 15^* 
but^ ‘ J. made peace with the king of Israel’ 
(1 K 22-^). The immediate object of this jiolicy 
was doubtless to enable the whole Hebrew race, 
hitherto weakened by internecine wars, to co- 
operate against their common enemies. Possibly, 
also, J. cherished a hope that the marriage of his 
heir Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, by which the political alliance was now 
cemented, might, in the future, lead to a peaceful 
re-establishment of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon. The actual result, however, of this 
alliance with the house of Oniii bi ought to J. 
little credit in liis relations witn foreign powers ; 
while at home, in the following reigns, it led to a 
recrudescence of Baal worship, and indirectly to 
the almost total extinction of the royal family of 
Judah (2 K IP, cf. 2 Ch 2D*^"). Inhere is little 
told directly of J. in Kings (1 K 22^^’^). He com- 
pleted the extirpation of the Canaanitish abomina- 
tions begun by Asa, 1 K 15^-. Edom was so com- 
pletely subject to him that although it had a king 
(2 K 3 yet he was merely a nominee 

( ‘ deputy ’ 3V3) of the king of Judah. Hence, when 
Edom revolted in the next reign (2 K it is 
significantly said they ‘ made a king over them- 
selves.’ Edom being thus a vassal state, J. 
had access to the seaport of Ezion-geber, and 
attempted to revive Solomon’s trade with Ophir 
(cf. 1 K 9-**') ; hut the fleet was WTecked when start- 
ing on the first voyage, and J. was so disheartened 
that he declined to enter into partnership with 
Aliaziali of Israel in order to renew the attempt. 
In 2 Ch 20^^®^’ the good king’s misfortune is repre- 
sented as a punishment for his having made a 
commercial alliance with Ahaziali ; and the 
destination of the ships is not Ophir, but Tarshish. 
Both here and in 2 Ch 9-^ the Chronicler mis- 
understands the term ‘ ships of Tarshish.’ ^ What- 
ever else we know from Kings about J. is found 
in the histoiy of Israel. To the strong-willed 
monarchs of Omri’s line J. serves as a foil. 
They, profited hy the alliance with Judah- 
Wheii Ahab deshes to recover Kamo th-gilead, or 
Jehoram JNIoab, J. is ready with his set formula 
of acquiescence ( I K 22^, 2 K 3^), He is extremely 
scrupulous to inquiie of a prophet of J", and is not 
satislied with an oracle which purports to come 
from Adonai (1 K 22^"^, 2 K 3^^),* yet he seems 
quite unaflected when liis ally is denounced, 
whether hy Micaiali or Elisha. He is even per- 
suaded to risk his own life to save that of Ahab 
(IK 22^‘). From the Chronicler (2 Ch 17-20) we 
learn much more respecting J.’s internal adminis- 
tration of Judah. J. begins his reign with de- 
fensive measures against Israel (17^* ^}. His early 
piety is rewarded, like that of David (1 Ch 29^) 
and Solomon (2 Ch 1^^), with * riches and honour in 
abundance ’ ( 17® 18^). He then sends a commission, 
consisting of princes, Levites, and priests, to teach 
* the book of the law of tJie Lord "in the cities of 
Judah. Godliness at home is followed by peace 
abroad. The Philistines and Arabians, so trouble- 
some to Jehoram (21^®), bring tribute. J. raises a 
standing army, twice as large as that of Asa 
(2Ch 148), of over 1,160,000 men {17^^-^®}- Ewald 
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thinks that this incredible number refers to tht! 
entire male population, but see 17^'-’. The Chronicler 
then (ch. 18), contrary to the plan of his work, 
gives a long extract from the history of Israel — 
Allah’s expedition to Kamotli-gilead — because i>f 
the share d. took in it. There are few variations 
of any interest except the needless addition in 
v.8^ ‘ and the Lord helped,’ etc. It was surely by 
J.’s accent, when he ‘ cried out,’ that the Syrian 
captains * saw that he was not the king of Israel.’ 
On his return, J. is rebuked for * helping the 
wicked’ hy the prophet Jelm (cf. 2 Cii 15-^16^). 
He then provides for the better administration of 
justice by appointing local judges in every fenced 
city (19®), anil two courts of appeal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in Jerusalem, v.8, consisting of Levites, 
priests, and leading nobles, presided over respect- 
ively by the high priest and *the ruler of the 
house of Judah’ (cf. Dt 16^® 17®). The 
Chronicler does not relate J.’s campaign with 
Jehoram of Israel against Moab (2 K 3, see 
Jehoeam 1), hut he gives in eh. 20 an account of a 
more complete deliverance from Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. In this story there are two difficulties. 
(a) The inhabitants of Mt. Seir, ^ (in v.^ read 
with Targ. ‘ Edomites ’ for * Ammonites,’ see 
RVm), are here joined with Moab against Judah, 
whereas in 2 K 3 they not only join their suzerain 
J. in his attack on Moab, but are the bitterest 
enemies of that people (2 K S’-^). (6) The abject 
terror of J. at this crisis (see esp. vv.®' ^-) is quite 
unaccountable, if he really possessed a tithe of the 
army described in 17^^^*. On the other hand, 
Ewald {HI iv. 56 n. 2) fairly argues that * the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ’ ( J1 3-* ^-), which he identifies 
with the Wady Bereikut ( =Beracah), implies some 
great victory of that king. He dates tliis event 
at the beginning of J.^s reign, and thereby 
accounts for the complete subjugation, of Edom, 
implied in Kings. The prayer of J. on this 
occasion has a remarkable reference to Solomon’s 
prayer 1 K 8®^*^, and to Dt 2^* just as the 
speech of Jaliaziel has to Ex 14^®* H 2. The 
recorder or chronicler in the reigns of David 
(2 S 8^8 20-^ 1 Ch 18^®) and Solomon (1 K 4®). 3. 
One of Solomon’s tweLe commissariat officers, 

1 K 4. Father of Jehu king of Israel, 2 K 
92* H N. J. B. White. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF (tsE^irr p^2, koCKIs 
*lcj<ra(pdTy Vallis Josaphat), — This valley (tTniek)* is 
mentioned under the name of ‘Jehoshaphat’ only 
by the prophet Joel (3 [Heb. 4]^^-). The circum- 
stances related by the prophet concerning the ‘ day 
of the Lord’ are matters of theological contro- 
versy which it would be outside the scope of this 
article to enter into, but the imagery rests upon 
a geographical basis whatever may he the symbolical 
import. 

Some commentators have supposed that the name 
is only an imaginary one due to its significance, 
‘J" judgeth’ (Urelli in Strack u. Zockler, Kgf. 
Komm. on Joel, l.c. ; Micliaelis, Bidel ficr Vnge- 
lehrten. Remarks on Joel). The name may have 
been used \rith reference to the remarkable victory 
of king Jehoshaphat over the united forces of the 
heathen of several nations (2 Ch 20^®^), children of 
Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, wliicli resulted to 
him in a bloodless victory over his enemies, and his 
triumphant return from the valley of Blessing. 

Tliere is no record in the Bible or Josephus as 
to the valley separating the temple mount from 
Olivet being called the valley of Jehoshaphat ; but 
early in the 4th cent, it is called so, and the name 
lias continued among Christians, Jews, and sulh 

♦ On the possibility that this term could be applied to tht 
I .valley of the Kidtmi (elsewhere always called nahal, *toiT&at^ 
k vaBey,* * wady ’)» see Driver’s note tm 8^ 
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sequently Moslems, up to the present day. The 
nnivnown Pilgrim of Bordeaux (A.D. 333) says, ‘ For 
one going to the gate which is on the east, that 
he may ascend the Mount of Olives, there is the 
valley which is called Jehoshaphat’ [It in. Hi&ros.). 
Eusebius and Jerome (A.D. 330-400) give the same 
account (0>S- 272. 89 ; 145. 13). Eucherius (427- 
440) says, ‘Near the wall of Jerusalem, or of the 
temple, on the east, is Geennon or the valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ [Ayit, Mart. xvii. ; see also Keland, 
Pal. p. 356). Theodorus (c. 530), speaking of Jeru- 
salem, says, ‘There is the valley of Josaphat. 
There the Lord will judge the just and the sinful.’ 
Arculf (c. 680) speaks of the brook Cedron in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat {Early Travels, p. 4). 
Willibald (721), Bernard (867), Saewulf (1102), 
Maundeville (1322), and Maundrell (1697) all men- 
tion the valley of Jehoshaphat as lying between 
J erusalem and Olivet [Early Travels, p. 469). Theo- 
doricus (1172) states that ‘torrens Cedron et vallis 
Josaphat ’ lies between Moriah and Olivet. John 
of Wurzburg (c. 1213) says, ‘ Prope juxta Jerusalem, 
sub Salamonis regia in accubitu in valle Josaphat 
natatoria Siloam.’ The author of Citez de Jheru- 
Salem (1187) states that the valley of Josaphat is 
to the east, between Olivet and INIount Zion. See 
further, art. KidkOxX (The Brook). 

According to modern Jewish tradition, the valley 
between the temple mount and Olivet is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dearest wish of the 
Jew is to find a grave there (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290). Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 
1170) calls this valley Jehosapkat. Some of the 
liabbins have taught that it is necessaiy to be 
buried in the Holy Land to obtain a share in the 
resurrection preceding the jNlessiah's reign on 
earth, and that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
ever else buried, have to roll back again under 
ground to Palestine (J, Nicholaus, de Sepult. Heh.). \ 

The ^Aven Shetyeh appears to have been a 
portion of rock projecting three fingers’ breadth 
above the floor of the Holy of Holies, covering a 
cavity which was regarded as the mouth of the 
‘ abyss,’ reverenced as the centre and foundation 
of the world, and having the inettable name of 
God inscribed upon it. Rabbi Schwartz [Das 
HeiligeLand) identifies this stone with the Sakhrah 
It is impossible not to suspect that these Jewish 
traditions are the origin of the sacredness Avhicli 
the ^Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah 
{PEFSt, 1875-76). 

In the tract MidclCth, Rabbi Elieser ben-Jacob 
said concerning the Water-gate, ‘ Through it the 
water proceeded out, and in future it will issue 
from under the threshold.’ The Talmud teaches 
that there was a canal wliich brought water to 
the sanctuary from the fountain of Etam (Jerus. 
Yoma, iii. fob 41 at Maim Baith Hammnkdash, v. 
15). Rashi thinks Etam may have been the same 
as Nephtoah (Jos 15®). The Moslems have a de- 
scription of ‘ tlie day of the Lord ’ which Avas prob- 
ably given by Mohammed as one of the fir.st of his 
»Avelations, from which the following verses are 
extracted [Koran, 81) : — 

‘In the name of the all-merciful God a day 
shall come when the sun shall be shrouded and the 
stars shall fall from the heavens. 

‘When the Avater of the ocean shall boil, and 
the souls of the dead again be united to their 
bodies. 

‘ When the heavens will pass aAvay like a scroll, 
and hell Avill bum fiercely, and the joys of paradise 
will be made manifest. 

‘ On that day shall every soul make knovm that 
which it hath performed.’ 

The day of resurrection Avill be preceded by 
signs and portents in heaven and earth, Avars and 
tumults, a universal decay of faith, the advent of 
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Antichrist, the issuing forth of Gog and Magog to 
desolate the AA'orld. Every human being aviII thei. 
be jmt upon his trial as to the manner in Avhich 
he has employed his faculties, and the good and 
evil actions of his life. The AAdiole assembled 
multitude will have to folloAv Mohammed across 
the bridge al-Sirdt, as fine as the edge of a 
scimitar, Avhich crosses the gulf of Jehennara or 
hell. Jehennam is a region fraught Avith all kinds 
of horrors (W. Irving, Life of Mahomet). I’he 
bridge al-Sirdt that Avill be extended on the day 
of judgment betAveen heaven and hell is to start 
from Jerusalem, and the pilgrim is shown a 
column, built horizontally into the Avail [of the 
Ear am esh-Sherif\, Avhich is to form its first pier. 
The holy rock [of the H. esh-Sherif] is one of the 
rocks of paradise ; it stands on a palm tree, 
beneath Aviiicli flows one of the rivers of paradise. 
The Sakhrah is the centre of the Avorld, and on the 
day of resurrection the angel Israfil Avill stand 
upon it to bloAv the last trump ; beneath it is the 
source of every drop of sweet Avater that floAvs on 
the face of the earth (Besant and Palmer, Jeru- 
salem). The column called et-Tarik (de Saulcy) or 
al-Sirdt (Ali Bey, Merj ed-Din, BPS part ii.) juts 
out from the east Avail of the Haram esh-Sherif 
overhanging the valley of the Kidron (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat), and on it may be seen devout 
Moslems in the^ early morning ijractising the first 
st^ into paradise. 

The Moslem names for the A'alley betAveen the 
Earam esh-Sherif and Mount Olivet are Wddy 
Jahannum, TV. Sitti Maryam (from ‘the tomb of 
the Virgin’), W. Jdshafai or Shafat (Seetzen), IF. 
JehCshdfdt (Robinson), TV. el- Jos. 

In addition to this valley parting Jerusalem 
from Olh'et being called Jehoshaphat, the name 
also occurs in or adjacent to the valley. In the 
time of Arculf (c. 680) the toAver of Jehoshaphat Avas 
sliOAATi in the valley near the church of St. Mary. 
In the time of Maundrell (c. 1697) the present 
so-called tomb of Jehoshaphat Avent by the same 
name [Earhf Travels, p. 468). In Citez de Jhern- 
salem [c. 1187) there is the street of Josafas, lead- 
ing through the Josafas gate (present St. Stephen’s 
gate) into the A^alley of Jehoshaphat. John of 
AViirzhurg [c. 1213) also speaks of the gates of 
Josafat leading into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and of the monument of king Josaphat ‘from 
which the valley Avas named.’ 

Literatuke. — I n addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, the reader mav consult Baedeker-Sociu, PaL^ 9S; Keu- 
hauer, G^og. du Talmud, 51 f.; Robinson, BRR^ i. 2C8ff.; 
Driver, Joel ami Arnos, 68f. ; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 108; Ben* 
Zinger, lleb. Arch. 41. C. WARREN. 

JEHOSHEBA 2 K 11®, Jehoshabeath, 

rii?ncri.T 2 Ch 22^^ ‘ J" is an oath.’ Stanley, J evhsh 
Ch., Lect. 35, compares the variants Elisheba and 
’EXttrajSer). — She Avas daughter of Jehoram of 
Judah, but not of Athaliah, according to Jos. 
[Ant. IX. vii. 1 ; Jerome, Qn. Heh. on 2 Ch 2P'^). On 
the death of her half-brother Ahaziah, she Avas 
instrumental in preserving the Davidic stock by 
concealing the infant Jehoash in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm). She seems to have had 
apartments in ‘the house of the Lord,’ i.e. in the 
temple precincts ; and, according to the Chronicler, 
wasAvife of Jehoiada. This is the only recorded 
instance of the intermarriage of a high priest Avith 
a princess of the royal house, but probably it Avaa 
no very extraordinary distinction (cf. 1 K 
See Athaliah, Jehoash, Jehoiada. 

N. J. B. White. 

JEHOSHUA, JEHOSHUAH.— The AV has fol- 
loAved the Geneva Bible in spelling Joshua’s name 
once (Nn 13^®) Jehoshua. In 1 Ch the trans- 
lators of AV have again followed the Gen. Bible, 
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but liave added an h by inadvertence, giving the 
uni(}ue and wrong form Jelioshuah. ilY has 
restored J oshua in both ijlaces, 

JEHOYAH.—See God, p. im\ 

JEHOYAH-JIREH (nx-i: nin').— In Gn 22 « the 
name given to the place at which Abraham sacri- 
hced the ram instead of his son. The name means 
‘ J" seeth,’ i.e. (cf. 16^-^ ‘ Thou art a God of seeing ’ ; 
also Ex 3^, Ps 35--* etc.) sees the needs of His 
servants, and relieves them accordingly ; but there 
is, no doubt, an allusion at the same time to tlie 
sense which the same verb has in v.® ‘ God will see 
for himself {i.e. look out, provide ; so 1 S IG^- 
the lamb for a burnt-ofiering.’ A difficulty, how- 
ever, arises in connexion with the following ex- 
planatory clause, which is partly ambiguous, and 
})artly does not correspond, as it would be exi)ected 
to do, with the name to which it is attached : ‘ so 
that it is said to-day, nx-r m.i' inn “ in the mount of 
J" The ‘ mount of J"’ is a designation of 

the Temple-hill (Is 2 ^ 30^, Ps 24*^), and tlie tense of 
‘ is said’ shows that the reference is to something 
that was said habitually (cf. Gn 10^^), so that there is 
little doubt that the clause preserves some pioverb 
in connexion with the Temple. If the clause 
stood by itself, it w’ould be most naturally ren- 
dered ‘ In the mount of J" one is seen (appears),’ 
i.e. men, people, appear, — the reference being to 
the custom of visiting the Temple at pilgrimages 
(‘ appear,’ as Ex 23^^, 1 S 1 -^ Ps 84^) ; but tins ren- 
dering could only be adopted upon the supposition 
that the connexion with the preceding clause was 
of a purely verbal nature. Other renderings are 
‘ in the mount of J" it is seen’ * {i.e. provided), or 
‘ he [J'Q is seen (appears),’ or (Ew., Del., Keil, 
Dillm., Kautzsch-Socm) ‘in the mount (where) J" 
appears’ (the sentence in this case being incom- 
plete, as It is objected to the first of these 

renderings that the Niph. of .ij<i does not occur in 
the sense of ‘ be provided ’ ; but if * see ’ can be used 
absolutely (41'^) in the sense of ‘ look out,’ it does 
not seem impossible that ‘ be seen ’ might be used 
similarly ; still, it is true that, if the proverb had 
once an independent existence, this would not be 
a natural or obvious sense for the verb to have. 
In the two other renderings, the connexion of the 
l)roverb with the name ‘ Jehovah- jireh ’ depends 
upon the double sense of the word ‘ see ’ : J" ‘ sees’ 
the needs of those who come to worship before 
Him on Zion, and then ‘is seen,’ i.e. reveals Him- 
self to them by answering their prayers, and 
supplying their wants : His ‘ seeing,’ in other words, 
takes practical effect in a ‘ being seen.’^ On the 
whole, unless the first suggestion made above be 
adopted, this may be said to be the best explana- 
tion of the passage. 

With changes of the punctuation, other render- 
ings become possible, though the general sense 
remains the same : as ‘In the mountain (■'ni) J" 
appeareth ’ § (cf . LXX, iv 5pet KiJptos ; ‘ In 
the mountain J" seeth or will see ’ (nxi: ini : so 
Pesh. and Yiilg., assimilating the verb to that in 
clause a). The two clauses mi^ht also be assimil- 
ated by vocalizing the second element of the 

*The tense (as in ‘J" seeth’) expressing what is habitual. 
The futures of AV, BV are (as often) niisleading. 

t This last rend., though of course possible formally (Ges.-K. 
8 155 G Dav. § 25), is not, perhaps, in view of the order m.l'' 
ilKi', very probable (mn’ nxT mi is what would be expected) : 
see, bowever, though only after ny— w’hich is often used without 
a rel., and may thus have more readily expressed the sense of 
* the time (when)’ — Ps 48 , Mic 52 . 

t Cl. Delitzsch : ‘ Er sah drein,. in dem er sich zu sehn gab d.L 
thatsachlich eingriff.* 

5 8o Stoxle, Genck. i. 450, who supposes the proverb to have been 
framed originally with reference to mountains in general, as the 
places where J" was anciently worshipped,, and which were often 
marked by theophanies. 


name y era' eh, ‘is seen’ (appeareth), in place of 
yireh, ‘ seeth’ (so Strack). S. B. Dei VEB. 

JEHOYIH-NISSI (^m m.T ‘ J" is my banner’).— 
The name given by Moses to the altar he erected 
after the defeat of Amalek, Ex 17^® (E). The 
LXX (KiJpios Ka.ra.(p\rfr} yov) implies a deriv^ation of 
the name from the root du ‘flee,’ the Vulg. 
[Domimis exaltntio mea) from ‘lift up.’ Onkelos 
paraphrases, ‘ he prayed before God who had done 
miracles (pou) before him’ ; Rashi, ‘God has done 
us here a miracle’ (Di). Tliere can be little doubt, 
however, that di here = ‘ banner,’ God being con- 
sidered the centre or rallying-point of the army of 
Israel, and the name of God as their battle-ciy 
(cf. Ps 20'**)* The interpretation of (rr^y i ;-'3 
ii;) is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read ci for 
CD (=:ND 3 ‘throne’), but this appears neither to be 
necessary nor to yield a suitable sense. The 
meaning is probably either ‘ J" hath sworn ’ (EV), 
or ‘I (Moses) swear’ (with hand uplifted to J'% 
throne). See Dillmann and Kaliscli, ad loc. 

J. A. Sklbie. 

JEHOYIH - SHALOM {uhf mn'; LXX 
Kvpiou and Vulg. Domini imply Heb. reading 
mn' m'?.?). — The name given by Gideon to the altar 
he erected in Ophrah, Jg The name means 
‘ J" is peace’ {i.e. well-disposed), in allusion to J'^s 
words in v.*-^ ‘ Peace be unto thee.’ There appears 
to be no necessity to take the second noun as 
genitive ‘(altar of) J" of peace,’ as in m.r. 
Rather is the name ‘ Jehovah-shaloin ’ to be 
compared with such names as ‘Jehovah -jireh,’ 

‘ Jehovah-nissi,’ ‘ Jehovah-sliammp-h,’ in all of 
which J" is the subject. See Moore, Judges, ad 
loc. J. A. Selbie. 

JEHOYAH-SHAMMAH (.177 m.T ‘J'’ is there’; 
'Kdpios €Ket ). — The name to be given to the restored 
and glorified Jerusalem, Ezk 48^ (cf. Is 60^^^““ C2-, 
Rev 21-^*)- ‘ The prophet beheld the Lord forsake 
His temple (ch. 11 ), and he beheld Him again 
enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it among His 
people for ever. The covenant ran that He should 
he their God and they His people ; this is ])erfectly 
fulfilled in His presence among them. The end 
in view from the beginning has been reached’ 
(Davidson). J. A. Selbie. 

JEHOYAH -TSIDKENU («?!? mn’ ‘J" is our 

righteousness,’ or ‘J" our righteousness,’ Jer 23® 
33^®). — In both passages (which are in fact the 
same prophecy repeated, the latter being not found 
in LXX, and perhaps the insertion of a reviser) 
it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return 
from the Captivity. If Jer 33^^"^ is genuine, 33^^ 
implies that the prophet has in his mind not one 
single king, but a succession of kings, who would 
fulfil the theocratic idea. If the first tr. of the 
words given above is right, this will mean that 
under the rule of the Branch men will fully realize 
the righteousness of J" ; if the second, the title of 
J" must be understood as applied to the king as 
God’s vicegerent upon earth (cf. Is 9®). To snpjiose 
that either passage definitely predicts the God 
Incarnate is to credit the prophets with the kind 
of foresight whidi our knowled^ of their writings 
othersvise does not justify (cf. Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 204 ff.). E. H. Woods. 

JEHOZABAB * J" hath bestowed,’ cf. 
and '?K'i 5 i). — !• One of the servants of king Joash 
who conspired against his master and join^ in his 
assassination, 2 K 12 '-*i =2 Ch 242®. 2 . A Benjamite 
chief, one of J ehosliaphat’s ‘ men of \yar,’ 2 Ch 17^*. 
3 . The . eponyni of a Levitical family-, 1 Ch 
See Genealogy. 
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JEHOZABAK * J" is righteous,’ cf. Zedeldah 

^n'pis), the father of Joshua the high priest (1 Ch 
gii-is [Heb. s-*"-"!], also in KV of Hag 1 > h 2^- 
ZecG^h where LXX has ’Iwc-eo^/c and AV Josedech). 
The name is shortened to Jozadak (p'lpj in Ezr3-^ ^ 
5'-^ 10^*^, Neh It appears as Josedek (AV 

Josedec) in 1 Es 55.48.56 Sir 49K See Gei^e- 
ALOGY. H. A. White. 

JEHU (for form and meaning of the name see 
next article). — 1. A piophet of the Northern 
Kingdom who predicted the downfall and destiuc- 
tion of the dynasty of Baasha (1 K 16^'^*^-). The 
Chronicler introduces him as denouncing Jehosha- 
phat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Ch 19- ; cf. the 
way in which Jehu’s fatlier Hanani repioves Asa, 
2 Ch 16^). ‘The woids of Jehu the son of Hanani, 
which are taken up into the Book of tlie Kings of 
Israel ’ is cited by the Chronicler (2 Ch 20'-*) as an 
authority for the reign of Jehoshapliat. See art. 
Chronicles, vol. i. p. 394'*‘f. 2. The king of Israel 
w’ho destroyed the dynasty of Oinri. See next 
article. 3. A Judahite, the son of Obed (I Ch 2^^). 

A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 4^). While A of the 
LXX and Luc. have B must liave [mis?] 

read instead of x^.x, for it has o 6 tos. 5. One of 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 12^). 

JEHU (Heb. h^.t, Assyr. Ja-u-a, Syriac OCTLj, 

p 

Arab. JdhiH, LXX B EioiJ, A often Tt^oi;, Luc. 
*loiLi, The derivation is very uncertain. Some 
w^ould regard it as an abbreviation of ‘Jah- 
weh is he,’ just as As a parallel, 

comp. [NjuT^N). — Jehu was son of Jehoshapiiat, son 
of Nimslii, hut lie is not infrequently designated 
simply ben-Nimshi. From his own testimony 
(2 K 9^- we learn that he witnessed, in company 
with Bidkar, the judicial murder of Naboth. He 
evidently held, in conjunction with Bidkar, an 
important position in Ahah’s bodyguard,* and the 
sentence of doom pronounced hy Elijah on the 
house of Ahab must on that memorable occasion 
have been carefully treasured in his memory. 
This raises an interesting question. Was Jehu 
personally known to Elijah? This seems to be 
suggested by 1 K 19^®. But it is quite evident 
that the Elijah narrative in this chapter proceeds 
from a different hand from that which recorded 
the episodes in 2 K 8. 9, and the redactor has 
omitted from the Elijah section the fulfilment of 
the divine commands (1 K 19^®"^®), though the 
injunctions themselves still remain. On this 
subject see Tlienius’ remarks at the end of his 
commentary on 1 K 19 ; Stade, Gesch, p. 540, foot- 
note ; and Kittel, Gcsch. der Heb. ii. 184 [Eng, 
tr. ii. 214]. 

It is not, however, our purpose to enter into the 
complex features of the narrative dealing with the 
reign of Jehu (2 K 9. 10), since this department 
belongs to the literary features of 1 K and 2 K 
(see art. Kings (Books of)). This subject has been 
ably investigated by Stade in ZATW, 1885, 
p. 275 ff. It is acknowledged by critics that the 
section 2 K descriptive of J ehii’s revolution 

comes from the same hand as 1 K 20. 22, 2 K 3 
(Comill), to which may be added (Driver, 

LOT^ p. 195 ; Kittel, Gesch, ii. p. 186 [Eng. tr. 
ii. 216]). Kittel also agrees with Stade in 
attributing to a later source, a view which 

appears to the present writer well founded. 
Well hausen further endeavours to disintegrate 
1019-27 ojj ground of inconsistencies [Isr. u, Jvd. 

* Bidkar and Jehu rode in a chariot along with others in 
pairs. So the Hebrew (D'lDu should be interpreted. 

There was something exceptional in this. Usually three rode in 
a" Hebrew chariot, as we had sanang the Hittites. See artacle 
Chariot hy the present writer in BkdrisBJhZe Sn^dopcedia* 


Gcsch-, p. 77, footnote), but his arguments are nn 1; 
convincing. 

Jehu ben-Nimshi rose to power on the crest of a 
wave of insurrectionary feeling fomented in the 
prophetic ciicles by the great personal influence of 
Eiibha. Indeed it may even be true that he bad 
already been designate'd as the earthly instrument 
of divine vengeance on the house of Omri by Elijah, 
and that Elisha had been commissioned by hia 
illustrious predecessor to carry out the divine 
behest of 1 K 19^®. The vivid and dramatic narra- 
tive in chs. 9. 10 makes it clear that the causes 
which led to the popular discontent against the 
house of Omri were not so much connected with 
the introduction of the Phoenician Baal and 
Ashtoreth worship, but rather with the high- 
handed judicial murder of Naboth (see Ahab, 
Jezebel, and Naboth). Towards Phoenicia Israel 
had for centuries felt a traditional friendship. It 
began with the days of David and Solomon. In 
language the two were closely akin. They ex- 
changed their commodities, and the bond which 
linked them was called by the 8th cent, prophet 
Amos ‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am P, but see 
Driver’s note, ad loc.), a fact well illustrated by 
the beautiful episode of Elijah and the widow of 
the Phoenician towm of Zarephatli (1 K 17^‘^'^). 

Jehu was the commanding officer in the army of 
Jehoram, wdiich was conducting operations against 
the Syrian army under Hazael at the important 
fortress of liamoth-gilead, a bone of contention 
since the days of Aliab, and now held by Israel. 
The severe womids sustained by king Jehoram 
necessitated his retirement to Jezreel. This was 
theoppoitunity of which Elisha and the party of 
insurrection availed themselves. One of the ‘ sons 
of the prophets’ was despatched by Elisha to 
Ramoth-gilead with a flask of oil and a commission 
to take Jehu from the group of officers which 
surrounded him into an inner chamber, anoint him 
there, and instantly withdraw in flight. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out. On J elm’s 
return to the officers’ quarters, he was eagerly 
interrogated as to the meaning of this mysterious 
visit from the frenzied* prophetic messenger. On 
learning the truth, his fellow-officers tore their 
mantles from their sbouldeis and spread them as a 
carpet for their commander on the hare steps, t and 
proclaimed him as king with a loud flourish of 
trumpets. Tlie lightning rapidity of the following 
movements of Jehu, and the murderous energy with 
wdiich he crushed every opposition, overwhelm the 
reader. He immediately proceeded to Jezreel at 
the head of a picked cavalcade, riding with Bidkar 
in his chariot. The invalided king Jehoram was 
at that time receiving a visit from his kinsman 
Ahaziali king of Judah, at his royal residence. 
The cavalcade is descried at a distance by the 
watchman near the }>alace gates, who informs the 
king (cf. 2 S 18-^). At the command of Jehoram, 
who feels uneasy at the news, a horseman is sent 
to make the inquiry, ‘ Is it peace ? ’ The question 
was purposely ambiguous, and might be regarded 
as an inquiry respecting the progress of the cam- 

E aign at the seat of ^var. But Jehu, with brutal 
rankness, at once makes his purpose clear, and 
compels the king’s emissary to join his retinue. 
This strange proceeding is observed in Jezreel, and 
arouses suspicion. Both the kings at once pro- 
ceed in their chariots, accompanied by their 
* Tke jamiMaraacient association of prophecy and madness Is 
indicated in the Heb. yjriD (cf. Jer 2926), hut it would he an 
error to regard it as a scornful epithet on the basis of Hos 97 (o». 
1 S In classical Arabic the verb is employed of speech 

or writmg in the special form of prophetic rhythmic prose. 

t Dll probably means the hare steps (or, perhaps, the 

miefet of the flight of steps). The idiomatic phrase D*i: puzriied 
the who simply feraMliterate it (B A yee,p‘ hu. Luo, 

combines the 'two, tv tSv yatpi/Mf htt fjuatv rm eavet^dfitaiMv), 
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military staff, to confront the bold insurgent. 
The two cavalcades met at the ill-omened spot — 
the field of Naboth, ever associated with Ahab’s 
high-handed injustice consummated by treachery 
and murder. J ehu was quick to seize the advant- 
age afforded him by these familiar recollections, 
and, as J ehoram’s heart failed him and he turned, 
immediately discharged an arrow* with his full 
strength, that laid the king of Israel low\ As he 
beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the 
words uttered by Elijah on that memorable spot 
many years before. With characteristic energy 
Jehu did not allow the opportunity of striking 
doAvn a possible foe to escape him, and Ahaziah 
of Judah, who had fled at the sight of his kins- 
man’s terrible fate, was immediately pursued on 
the road which he took to Beth-liaggan. At a 
place called the Ascent of Gfir,t near Ihle*am, he 
was overtaken and mortally wounded, a;'<l ulti- 
mately escaped to die at Megiddo. 

As Jehu entered Jezxeel at the head of his 
retinue, he was greeted by Jezebel as she sat with 
her attendants at the window in the stately 
queen's apartment in the upper storey of the royal 
palace. The splendid courage of the queen- 
dowager did not forsake her in that terrible hour 
of doom. Surrounded by Phoenician luxury, -with 
elahoiate head-dress and eyelids painted with 
stibium, she hurled her angry defiance at the vic- 
torion> insurgent. To Jehu’s previous reminiscence 
of a well-known episode she retorts with another, 
as she Dings the taunt, * Is it peace, 0 Zimri, his 
mastei s murderer?’ meaning, ‘Is there to be 
peace between me and such a traitor as you with 
your hi ief tenancy of power ? ’ The narrator who 
poi trays the lurid facts sheds no ray of chivalry 
on Jehu’s relentless ferocity. The queen at his 
bidding is flung by the attendant eunuchs from the 
lofty ’ upper window into the courtyard below, 
close to his chariot ■wheels, and suffers instant 
death. Jehu feasts wdtliin the palace in cold- 
blooded indifference until the thought of the yet 
unburied queen luompts the command that the 
‘ accursed ’ (n-inxn) should receive the rights of 
sepulture due to her dignity and rank. This, 
however, tlie carrion kites and scavenger dogs had 
by this time rendered superfluous. 

But the career of assassination was not yet 
ended, find, without Macbeth’s remorse, Jehu felt 
himself ‘young in deed,’ and could say without 
compunction — 

* I am in blood 

Stepped in so far that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’ — MacbetJiy in. iv. 137. 

The seventy sons and grandsons of the royal harem 
of Aliab still inhabited Samaria, and they undoubt- 
edly constituted a possible source of danger and 
disaflection. An artfully worded despatch to the 
elders in Samaria [?],? challenging them to set up 
one of tliese royal princes as a rival king, produced 
the desired effect. The palace-commander, the com- 
mander- of the city, and the g'^ardians of the sons 
of Ahah trembled lor their own lives, and complied 
with Jehu’s second request. They procured the 
death of all the royal princes, and sent tlieir heails 
in baskets to Jezreel. This work of destruction 
was supplemented according to the section 

* Jehu possessed the archer’s skill, which Assyrian monuments 
almost universally attribute to their nionarchs, an aptitude 
erfected by the exercises of the chase. Comp, the frequent 
unting scenes of the Nimrud gallery of the British Museum, 
t Beth-haggan is identified with Jenin, a large vill^e in the 
plain of Esdraelon, on the road between Nazareth and Nablfts. 
‘Ascent of GCir’ (prob. = ‘ whelp’s hill ’) was in the neighbourhood 
of Ible'ani, identified with a spot where there is now a ruined 
tower called BeVema. See St^e, Gesch. p. .542, footnote, and 
Baedeker, Palestine and SyriUr find ed. (1894) p. 22Cff. 

t For of the MT the LXX, Josephus, and Cod. Kenn. 

11 4 read pTDB' ; but the suggestion of Cleric., Mich., and 

Ewald is far more probable. 


by a still further holocaust of 42 princes of the line 
ot Daifld, kinsmen of Ahaziah.* This pendant to 
the narrative probably belongs to a later source. 

Yet the following verse (v.^"j clearly shows that 
further deeds of blood were perpetrated. 

The final scene of butchery was enacted in the 
great temple of the Phoenieian Baal, erected by 
Ahab in Samaria, where, under pretext of zeal for 
the worship of the god, a large crowd of his devotees 
were gathered together and then slaughtered by 
an armed band of eighty men wlio were posted at 
the entrance to guard the exit. The Baal ‘ pillars ’ 
{mazzehoth) were brought forth and destroyed by 
lire (2 K 

It is not quite clear what was the religious 
significance of this destruction of the Baal temple in 
Samaria and of its devotees. Doubtless W ell hausen 
is right in saying {1st. u. Jiid. Gesch.- p. 77) tliat J eliu 
was essentially a soldier, and his aims were political 
rather than religious. Yet he posed as a religious 
zealot, and some meaning must have been asciihed 
to his destmetion of the Baal worshippers. It is 
more diflicuit to ascertain the precise significance 
of this act ■when we remember that Jehoram, 
Ahab’s son (note that the name of Jahweh is 
expressed in this royal name), is distinctly stated 
to have witlidrawn the specific Tyrian Baal worship 
from Samaria, which had been instituted by Ahab 
under the influence of Jezebel (2 K 3-). Yet it is 
quite obvious that this act of Jehoram did not 
touch tlie old local Canaanitish Baal worship 
which still prevailed in the high places of Israel, 
and too much stress should certainly not be placed 
on this act of suppression, wdiicli appears to have 
been only temporary or partial in character. This 
is the view taken by Prof. Peake, the writer of 
the article Baal in the first volume of this 
Dictionary. Accordingly, \ve may regard the 
murderous policy of Jehu as simply directed to a 
drastic suppression of the Phoenician foim of Baal 
worship. This view is supported by the following 
considerations: (1) The annihilation of Baal wor- 
ship ]jy Jehu took place in Samaria, the capital 
and residence of the Omri djuiasty, ■where the 
Phoenician Baal had his special shrine (1 K 16^). 

AVe nowhere read of the suppression of Baal cults 
generally in the high i)laces. (2) The extinc- 
tion of Canaanitish Baal worship, if it had ever 
taken place, could not have been eflectual or per- 
manent, since in the 8th cent, the writings of tiie 
prophet Hosea reveal the wide prevalence of local 
Baal cults in the Northern Kingdom. (3) The 
worship of the golden calf of Jeroboam I. still 
stirviv^, as we infer from 2 K 10®. This verse 
and the language of v.®^ lesul us to the conclusion 
that the \vords, ‘And Jehu destroyed the Baal 
from I.sraeU (v.^S), can refer only to the sjieeifie 
cult introduced by Jezebel perhaps characterized 
by gi'oss licentiousness. (4) That Jehu wrought 
no real religious reformation is shown by the 
neutral tone of the writer of chs. 9. 10, -while the 
strong reprobation of Hos P faithfully reflects not 
only tlie prophetic but the popular verdict on the 
character and career of this monarch. 

The ]^olicy pursued by J ehu towards the dynasty 
of Omn, and the murder of the Fhcenician queen as 
ivell as the overthrow of the Flimnician ■worship, at 
once shattered the close bonds of an alliance which 
the dynasty of Omri had found of considerable 
value to Israel, and which it had taken tiie utmost 
pains to consolidate. Ahab, as Ave have already 
seen (art. Aiiajb), had abandoned the friendship of 

* n'5 rendered by Targr. * assembling: house of shep- 
herds ‘ (cf. ‘bind’ in Gn 229). lXX identified j 

with jBeii about 9 miles E. of Jenin in die plain of 
Jezreel. See Baedeker, Pal. and S^ria^ 2iid ed. p. 242. The 
of Eusebius is the same spot 15 Roman fr<n]| 

Legio or Lejjun. 
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Syria after the disastrous battle of Karkar (854). 
He had formed a pretty shrewd estimate of the 
rising power of tlie Assyrian empire under Shal- 
maneser II., and thought it wiser to have its ruler 
as his friend rather than his foe. The further 
attacks made by the Assyrians upon the Aramaean 
kingdom of Benhadad (Dadidri)in the years 849, 
846, and 842 only made this policy of friendship 
with Assyria more necessary for laiael ; and Jehu, 
weakened by his break with Phoenicia and by tiie 
hostility of Judah, was driven by the force of 
events to adopt the same policy of subservience to 
the Assyrian monarch. The black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, in a brief statement thac runs in 
clearly legible characters of cuneiform between 
the graphic figures of its reliefs, records the im- 
portant statement: ‘Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri 
— objects of silver and gold — bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a gohlen bowl, a golden ladle, golden goblets, 
golden pitchers, bais of lead — a stati for the hand 
of a king, shafts of spears . . . these I received.’ * 

Another inscription [COT^ p. 200; III. Raw]. 5, 
No. 6, 40-65) places this event in a clearer light. 
We there learn that the Tyrians and Sidonians | 
followed the same policy as Jehu. Jehu was 
forced to adopt this attitude at the commencement I 
of Ills reign (842 u.c.), because in that year Shal- j 
maneser ii. made another invasion of Syria and i 
attacked lla/ael of Damascus. It was terribly 
disastrous for the young Syrian king. He lost 
16,000 men and more than 1000 chariots. To save 
Iiis life he fled to Damascus, whither he was pur- 
sued and then besieged. The Assyrians ravaged 
and laid his territoiy waste as far as the HaurAn 
range and even the frontiers of Lebanon. This 
terrible ovei throw of the year 842 was followed by 
another invasion three years later, in which Syria 
made little resistance. This at any rate is the 
inference which may be drawn from the long 
annalifttic inscription taken from the obelisk of 
Nimrud,t lines 102-104; ‘In the 21st year of my 
reign (i.c. 8.39) I crossed the Euphrates for the 21st 
time and marched against the towns [malpazdiii) 
of Hazael of Damascus. Four of his towns I 
conqueied, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Byblians.’ 

While the hnmiliatious inflicted by Assyria upon 
the Aranuean kingdom continued, the policy of 
vasbalage to Nineveh pursued by Jehu brought 
him security, and Israel was safe from aggression 
from his poweiful northern foe, Syria. But the 
tide was soon to turn. After 839 b.c. we read of 
no more attacks upon the Syrian kingdom from 
the shores of the Euphrates for more than 30 years. 
JMeanwhile Syria, with wonderful inherent energy 
and recuperative poorer, began once more to show 
itself able to take the offensive. We learn this 
from tlie brief notice which closes the biblical 
record of Jehu’s reign (2 K 10®-) « ‘During that 
time J" began to cut off (the territories of) 
Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders 
of Israel,’ and in the following verse this is ex- 
plained as meaning that Israel suffered severe 
losses of temtory along the whole of his eastern 
dominion on the other side of Jordan. Probably 
Hazael annexed these territories to his own — the 
harbinger cf further humiliations in store for the 
dynasty of Jehu, until the tide again turned in 
favour of Israel under Jeroboam il.J 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

* Schrader, KIB i. p. 150, COT^ i., p. 190. Respectinff the 
phrase Jehu, *8on of (tori,' seet&. i. p. 179 and footnote 

t Schrader, KIB i, p. 128fF. ; see especially p. 142. For a 
conspectus of the campaigns of Shalmaneser il, see Tide, Raft.- 
Asspr. Gesck, p. 197 flf. 

t Here again the success of Tsrad was cheaply earned through 
the mten^enUon of the Assyrian arms. The terrible disaster 
inflicted hy liammAn-nirArf iii. in 803 on the Aramsean kingdom 
liras a blow from which it never recovered. Eamm4ii-nirari ni. 


JEHUBBAH (npn; Keth!bh, but ‘ and 

Hubbah ’ is to be preferred [LXX B A 

'0/3c£, Vulg. Ilaba ]), — An Asherite, 1 Ch See 
Genealogy, XII. 5. 

JEHUCAL (Sain^ ‘ J. is able’). — A courtier sent 
by king Zedekiah, during the siege of Jems., to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 37®^* )• He 
is called in Jer 38^ Jucal. 

JEHUD (in% LXX B A ’Iod0, Luc. ’Toi55).— 

A town of Dan, named lietween Baalath and 
Bene-berak, Jos 19‘*®. It is probably the modem 
el-Ychicdi^eky 8 miles E. of Jo})pa. See Dillui. 
Jos,, ad loc.% Robinson, BltF-, ii. 242; Guerin, 
Judee, i. 322; Buhl, GAF 197; iSWF vol. ii. 
sheet iii. 

JEHUDI ('T'"^')* — A word wliich generally = a 
Jew, but appears to be a proper name in Jer 
3014.21.23^ J. was an officer of Jelioiakim, at whose 
summons Baruch read to the princes of Judah the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies. J. was afterwards 
himself employed to read the roll to the king, but 
he had not proceeded far when Jehoiakim cut it in 
pieces and cast it into the fire. 

JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch 4^8 AV).— See Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL (‘?wn; Kcththh, Kere ), — A Heman- 

ite in Hezekiah’s reign, 2 Ch 29^‘‘. See Gene- 
alogy. 

JEIEL (‘?K*'r:).— 1. A Renbenite, 1 Ch 5L 2. An 
ancestor of Saul, 1 Ch 8^ (supplied in RV from 
9*^”^). 3, One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch ID-^. 4. 5. The 
name of two Levite families: {a) 1 Ch 15^8.21 iqs. 5^ 
2 Ch 20^-^ ; (6) 2 Ch 6. A scribe in the reign 
of Uzziah, 2 Ch 26^k 7. One of tho^e who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr lO"*®. In 2. 3. 6 Kcthibh 
has Jeuel. See Genealogy. 

JEKABZEEL, Neh 11» — See Kabzeel, 

JEKAMEAM (c^^^ap')— 1. A Levite, 1 Ch 23'» 24^3. 
In the former of these passages LXX lia-s 
in the latter’ I oic6/x (B) or ’U'e/xtd (A). Gray [lieh. 
Prop, Names, 46 n.) points out that these LXX 
readings suggest an original jtdp*, but that the 
other versions on the whole support the JMT. 

JEKAMIAH ('TCp; ‘may J" strengtlien ’), — 1. A 
Judaliite, the son of Shallum, 1 Ch 2^h 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah, 1 Cli 3^. 

JEKUTHIEL peril, ‘preservation of God,’ 

possibly same as see Oxf. Hcb. Lex. s.v., 

and Gray, Beh. Prop. Names, 307 n 8). — A man 
of Judah, 1 Ch 4^®. See Genealogy. 

JEMIMAH (ns'D^). — The eldest of Job’s daughters 
bom to him after his restoration to pro.sperity 
(Job 42^^). The LXX and Vulg. render as if from 
DV day ; most modems connect with Arab, jemdma 
=dove (see, howevex', Gray, Eeb, Prop, Names, 

p. 108). 

JEMNAAN, Jth See Jabneel. 

LEMUEL (^*<^12'). — A son of Simeon, Gn 46^®, 
Ex 6i3=Neinuel of Nu 26^2, 1 Ch 4^^ The LXX 
also exhibits both forms, having in Gn ’le/iou^X, in 
Ex’l6/Lu^\ (B), in Nu and 1 Ch Na/AouijX. 

JEOPARD, JEOPARDY.— The verb to ‘jeopard/ 

is the ‘deliverer* referred to in 2 K 13*, and this is a chrono- 
logical datum of considerable value. See the present writer** 
remarks in Schrader, COT^ ii. p. 324. 
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that is, hazard* is derived from the subst. 

‘ jeopardy,’ peril, hazard ; ai d that is a corruption 
of the old French partK Mt. a divided j^ame 
(Low JadJu, joctis partitus), i,e. a game in which the 
cliances are even. Chaucer {Troll ii. 465) has — 
‘For myn estat now Ijiih in jupartj'e, 

And eek myn ernes [=uncle’sj lyf lyth in balaunce* ; 

and (ii. 77*2) — 

* Sholde I now love and putte in jupartye 

My sikertiesse, and thrallen liberteef 

Tindale in ProL to Leviticus says, ‘ They that he 
dead, yf tiiey dyed in the faith which that sacra- 
ment preaclietli, they be satie and are past all 
jeopai-dye,’ wliere tlie word has assumed its 
modern spelhng. The verb occurs often in Tindale 
and other writers of that time, as Knox, Worlcs^ 
iii. 213, ‘Wliy will ye jeoparde to loise eternall 
life?’; Tiiul. Works, i. 173, ‘Whosoever casteth 
not tliia aforehand, I must jeopard life, goods, 
honour, Avorship (and all that there is, for Cliribt’s 
sake), deceiveth himself’; Elyot, Goveimour, ii. 
2G3, ‘ I name that Audaeitie whiche is an excessife 
and inordinate triiste to escape all daimgers, and 
cauhctli a man to do suche actes as are nab to be 
jeoparded’: ami I)u 3-*^ Cov. ‘that hav^e altered 
the kynges comniauiidement and joperde their 
hodies tlierupon.’ 

Jeoi)auly occurs in AV, 2 S 23^^ ‘is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?’ (cnrc’tj;! D' 3 ';nn, lit., as RVm, ‘that went 
Avith their lives’ ; but the n is [as Driver] the Beth 
prctil, ‘ at tlie cost or risk of their lives ’ ; W. R. 
Smith [RS- 230], ‘the blood of the men that 
fetched it in jeopardy of their lives’) ; 1 Ch 
‘Shall I drink the blood of tliese men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy? for Avith the jeopardy 
of their lives they brought it’ (AVin and RVui 
‘ Avitli their lives’) ; 12^"^ ‘ He Avill fall to his master 
Saul to the jeopaidy of our heads’ AVm 

‘ on our lieads,’ but it is the Beth pretii, as before); 

1 INIac 0^ ‘ Eleazar also . . . put himself in jeop- 
ardy, to the end he might deliver his people* 
mvrdv, RV ‘gave iiimself’) ; Lk ‘there 
came cIoavti a storm of Aviiid on the lake ; and they 
Avere filled Avith Avater and Avere in jeo[»ardy* 
(iKivdijpevov ) ; 1 Co ‘ And Avhy stand we in 
jeopardy every hour?’ {Kivdweijoficv) ; and in the 
Preface to AV 1611, ‘Yea, Avliy did tlie Catholicks 
(meaning Popish Romanists) ahvayes go in jeop- 
ardie for refusing to go to heare it [the English 
translation of the Bible] ?’ 

The verb ib rarer, dg 5^® ‘Zebulun and Naplitali 
Avere a i)eople that jeoparded their J/ives untp the 
death in the high places of the held’ (mo^ ^iin, lit. 
‘that de^pij>ed its life to death,’ AVm ‘exposed to 
reproach,’ Moore, ‘that recklessly exposed itself 
to death ')]* 2 Mac IP ‘ Then Maccabeus himself 
first of all took Aveapons, exhorting the other that 
tliey Avould jeopard themselves together Avith him 
to help their brethren’ {dLaKivdvpet/ovras) 14^ ‘he 
[Razis] did boldly jeopard bis body and life Avitli 
all veliemency for the religion of the Jcaa’S* (Trapa- 
jSejSX^ig^i'os). J • Hastings. 

JEPHTHAH (nr, 2: ‘ he,’ i.e. prob. J"', ‘avUI open* ; 
cf. n;nri 9 Ezr 10*-^ etc., toAvn in Zebulun, Jos 

19^-* ; no?: also name of a toAvnin Judah, Jos 15“®*; 

Judge, and conqueror of the Ammonites 
(j,r 10’*-! 2^ ; cf. IS 12^^). The narrative has an 
unusually long introduction 10®"^® (cf. 

(57-10 [D-ij); it is based, hoAA’^ever, on Avhat avjis 
probably a shorter introduction in the manner of 
E (vv.®*'- ®* ^®). The particulars in 10^^- “ are 

derived from ck. 11 (cf. 8®^"^ from ch. 9 ), and come 
from Apparently, this long introduction Avas 

♦ See Moore in lac. for reff. to the use of the verb ; and G. A. 
Smith in Expoa. 4th Ser. vii. 168, and in MGML 422, for Hlustra* 
tion of the character described. 


intended to include tlie I^liilistlne as Avell as tht 
Ammonite oppression (10"). The main interest of 
the story of Jephthali clearly lies, not in his 
personal hiatoiy or defeat of the Ammonites, but 
in his A'OAV and its fulfilment, and the origin of an 
Israelite custom. 

Of the antecedents of Jeplithah little is knoAvn 
beyond the fact that he Avas a Gileadite Avamor, 
the son of a harlot. He Avas driven out of his 
home by the ‘elders of Gilead’ (IF), and became 
the captain of a band of freebooters in the land of 
Tob in E. Syria_(cf. IS 22^-, 2S 10®*®).* The 
Ammonite invasion made ifc necessary for the 
Israelites east of Jordan to find a leader; and there 
Avas nothing for it but to appeal to the outlaAA^ed 
Jeplithah to come to the rescue. The elders of 
Gilead begged him to be their leader ; and, after 
expressing surprise that such a request should be 
made to him, Jeplitliah agreed, on the coiuhtion 
that he should become their chief Avhen the 
Ammonites Avere defeated. A solemn compact 
AA'as made accordingly, and Jephthali AA*as ap- 
pointed leader by popular acclamation 
At this moment, it Avould seem, Avhen Jeplithah 
A\*as at Alizpah of Gilead, he Avent to the holy place 
or altar, and there, ‘ before J",’ registered a voav to 
sacrifice Avliomsoever should be the first to meet 
him Avhen lie returned Auctorious (aw.®^* That 

he had a human Auctim in his mind is clear from 
the language Avhich he used.^ 

The long account of the negotiations between 
Jeplithah and the kin" of the Ammonites (IF-"-’®) 
Avith regard to Israel’s rights of possession in 
Gilead, is regarded by most critics as a late inter- 
polation, compiled from JE’s narrative in Nu 20. 21, 
in some places Avord for Avord ; cf. -b 

Nil 20*'** 2F* The remarkable thing 

about this section is, that although Jephthali is 
arguing AA*itli Ammonites, yet the language AAdiich 
he is made to use refers entirely to Moabites, The 
Ammonites complain that Israel had seized their 
land betAveen Arnon and Jabbok ; Jeplithah replies 
that the district Avas taken from Sihon king of the 
Amorites, and not from 3Ioab ( !). Moab never 
fought against Israel (but see Jos 24®), Avhy 
should Ammon? Even Chemosli, god of the 
Moabites, is referred to as having given the 
Ammonites their temtory. An extraordinaiy 
misunderstanding thus runs through the Avhoie 
passage, § 

A brief description of tlie defeat of the Ammon- 
ites is all that is given (v.®'-’^*). The course of the 
battle cannot be determined exactly, but it prob- 
ably AA’ent in a direction E. of Ilabbah (see Jos IS*-® 
Aroer), into the territoiy of the Ammonites. || 
Jeplithah returns in triumph to his home at 
Mizpali ; the first person who comes to meet him 
is his only daughter, accompanied by a cliorus of 
Avomen (cf. Ex 15-’®^*, 1 S 18®*-). The overAvlielming 
grief of the father, the noble self-surrender of the 
danghter, and her courageou.s resimation to her 
fate, are told Avith admirable skOi and reserve. 
‘He did to her Avhat he had voAAmd to do.* It 

* llib.3 are not part of the ori^nal story. is modelled 
on the genealogical forms of Pand Ch ; v,2 is best explained as 
due to a misunderstanding of v J. 

+ The sequel of is ; the text has been disordered by the 
long interpolation, 

t ‘ Whosoever conieth forth,* ‘ from the doors of m.r house,* 

*I will offer him up’ : these expretslons are inapplicable to an 
animal. 

§ Perhaps the interpolation was made at some moment when 
the Israelites wanted to assert their title to Gilead. Moore 
sui^ests such an occasion as the intnision of the Ammonites at 
the b^iuning of the Uth cent. (Jer 49i-5X 

|j V.^ uientions \ arlous movements, the reason for which is 
not dear. Jephlhah’s object could not have been to raise the 
tribes ; for the iieople are al! assembleil in In Jephthah 

is still at Mizpah ; be is still there in and thence sets out m 
due course in YJ^ is, in fact, an attempt to pick up the ! 
thread of the narrative after the long interpolation, 33-28 
(Moore). 
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became liencefortli a custom in Israel to celebrate 
the tragedy of Jeplitliali’s daughter by four days" 
mourning every year.* 

That such sacrifices were possible in Israel mav he grathered 
fronij S 1533^ 2 S 21^.9; cf- Ezk 202<> with K\ 21^y 

Mic 6". In times of desperation or reliifious rlesfradation they 
became more frequent (Jer 2 K Ki-i 17i~ 2l»', l‘h etc. 
SeeSchultz, OT T/ieof. i.lfll ; Dillniann, 6r'cuem‘*,2yUf. ; ]s’o\vack» 
lleb. Arch. ii. 205 f. ; Ottley, ifL, 1SU7, 170 f.) 


The narrative goes on to describe a severe con- 
flict between Jephtliah and the tribe of Ejihraim, 
who, with characteristic airoganee(S^^*), complained 
that they had not been invited to take jiart in the 
Avar. After expostulating Avith them, Jeplithah 
collected his Gileadite forces, which liad been 
disjiersed Avhen tlie Avar Avas ended, and Avent to 
battle. He held the Jordan fords against them ; 
every fugitive Avho attempted to cross was reqniied 
to pronounce the test-word Shibboleth {‘flood’); 
and if he_ betrayed his Ephraimite origin by pro- 
nouncing it Sibhulethy he Avas put to death. f 

The historical character of this narrative has 
been questioned by Wellh. {Composition ^ 229), Avho 
treats it as a mere replica of 8^*®. His arguments, 
hoAA’ever, are not conclusiA'e ; the episode at tne 
I Jordan fords is too original to be imaginaiy^ ; and 
the majority of modern critics support the genuine- 
ness of these verses. It is probable that the num- 
bers in V.® are exaggerated ; but this does not con- 
demn the wliole story.J The narrative of J ephthah 
is brought to a close Avith the formula Avhich is 
used of the minor judges (10-*® 12^^- 1-- is).§ 

The account of Jephthah’s home and settled life at Mizpab 
(11.34fl:) floes not seem to ajjree uith his oiitlawn in The 

confusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in* 1112 as is also 
remarkable.^ Accordingly, Budiie {Cowmentan/ on Judges, 
1S07), following an unpublished treatise bv Holzinger, attempts 
to work out a double narrative, as m the' case of (hdeon. * He 
postulates a Moabite document, and assigns it to E, and an 
Anniionite document, J. The suggestion is ingenious, but the 
data are hortlly distinctive enough The contraciictions in the 
accounts of Jephtbah’s antecedents are not irreconcilable, 
while, with regard to the interpolation the explanation 

shove satisfies the case. 


L!TERATTTIIK.~-See, above all, Moore, Judges, 282 ff.: cf. also 
Budde, Jiichier, ad loc., mcht. u. Sam. 125ff. ; Kittel, llist. of 
Hebrews, ii. 89 f.; AVelihausen, Comp. 228 f.; Noldeke, Unter- 
suchitnnen, 105 n. ; Kuenen, llist Buck. d. AT, 18 f. ; Goldziher, 
Der Mijthos bei den Hebruern, 113 if. ; Stade, GVl i. 68* 
Baudissm, Stud. z. semit. lieligionsQeschichte, i. .55 ff. ; Sinend’ 
Alttest. Retigionsgeschickte, 99ff. ; Baethgen, BeUrdae, 13ff.- 
Driver, LO'I^ 1C6 ; Cornill, EinUitung^, OOf. ' 


G. A. Cooke. 

JEPHXJNNEH (n; 3 ').~l. The father of Caleb 
(Nu 13<5). 2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 Cli 7^). 


JERAH (ni;), son of Joktan, Gn (1 Cli l^). 
The Arabic geographers kneAv of places name^ 
Yiirdlzh and Yarah in Yemen and Hijaz respecth^ely 
(Yakut and Haniciani) ; and the geographer Yakut 
quotes from Al-Sulaihi (a usurper avIio obtained 
control of Yemen in the 11th cent., and Avas Avell 
versed in S. Arabian geography), a verse in Avliich 
Warakh is mentioned as a place of importance : 
‘What excuse have I, now 1 am lord of Warakh, 
for failing to meet the foe ’ " There are several 


* See W. R. Smith, JRS 395. 

t Two historical parallels are quoted by the commentator! 
the ‘ Sicilian Vespers/ Mar. 31, 1282, when the French wei 
made to betmy themselves by their pronunciation of ced e deer 
and again, dunng the revolt against the French in Flander 
May 25, 1^02, when no one was allowed to pass out of the gah 
who could not pronounce saHt ends friend t 
t In 122a a A^erb must be supplied after psjz LXX CA)iTafl'i 

fAt, i.e. uuy ‘afldicted. me.* In v.^ the sentence froi 
‘because they said* to the end does not make sens 
The words, ‘because they said, Ye are fugitives of Ephraim 
mu^ come from v.5 ; the rest of the sentence is a gloss. Tl: 
entire half-verse is om. in some MSS of LXX : in Syro-Hex it 
asterisked. -iu 

§ The closing words of 127 cannot be right. BXX (A> b rij srex 

tevTou r«x«AS, Vulg. in cMtate sua Galaad. Studer conjecture 

71^71 11*®! suggested by i» vp ireXit etuToS 'Stzi r*, tt 

reading of some cursive MSS ; cf. Moore, ad Ice. 


references to Warakh in Hamdani’s ‘ Description 
of Arabia," from Avhicli its site can be accurately 
fixed. It is possible that the name may be ancient, 
and that the Jerah of Gn may refei to it. IMost 
commentators, lioAvever, have jirefeired to regard 
Jerah (Heb. ‘ moon ’ or ‘month ’) as a translation 
of some Arabic name; but the conjectures based 
on this supposition by Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, 
and more lecently Glaser {Skizze, ii. 4:15), seem 
dev'oid of jirobability. D. S. Makgoliouth. 

JERAHMEEL (fenn; ‘may God have com- 
passion"; B 'IpajJLerfK, ^lepefierjX, 'lepefm'fjX, 'Fa/xerjX ; 
A Tepeae'^X, *Jep€fiLr)\ ; Jcramccl ). — 1 . According to 
1 Cli 2 ^ the firstborn son of Hezron, the son of 
Perez, the son of Judah. His descendants, of 
Avhom a list is given (vv.-***^), lived on the extreme 
S. border of Judah in Avhat was technically called 
‘the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites " (1 S 27^^ 81 )-^; 
see Driver, in loc.., and G. A. Smith, HUIIL 
pp. 278-286). They appear to have been an 
Amalekite or Edomite clan, Avhich Avas afterwards 
absorbed by Jiidali. 

2. The son of Kish, a Merarite LcAute of the 
house of !Mahli. Jeralnneel aj)pears as the only 
representative of this branch of the house of 
IMerari at the time Avhen David is said to have 
organized the temple service (1 Ch 25-^ 24-®). 

3. The king’s son (KV, AVni ; ‘the son of 

Hammelech" AV, RVm) i.e. of the royal blood, avIio 
together Avith Iavo other officers Avas commanded 
by king Jehoiakim ‘ to take llanich the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet’ after the burning of the 
roll (Jer 36-®;. J. E. Stennixg. 

JERECHU {T/pexo ?5 AV Jcrechus), lEa 

522.-~ln Ezr 2^, Neli 7"^ Jericho. 

JERED ( 1 “;;. It is the same name whicli is given 
in Gn 5^®* 1 Ch H as Jared). — A Judaliite, 

the ‘ father ’ of Gedor, 1 Cli 4^®. 

JEREMAI (apt). — A Jbav of the family of Ilaslmm 
who had married a foieign A\ife (Ezr 10 *^). 

JEREMIAH. — Seven or eight men of this name 
besides the prophet (see next art.) are mentioned 
in OT. The Heb. is always n;D“i: or 1. A 

warrior of the tiibe of Gad, fifth in reputation 
(1 Ch 12 ^®) of those Avho joined DaAud in ‘the hold 
in the AAuldemess ’ in the neighbourhood either of 
Adullam or of En-gedi, most probably of Hie 
latter. 2 . Tlie tenth in reputation (1 Cli 12 ^^) of 
the same Gadite band. 3. A boAA*man and .slinger 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Cli 12 “*), avIio joined 
David during liis occupation of the frontier city of 
Ziklag. 4. The head of a family in the eastern 
section of the tribe of Manasseli (1 Ch 5 ^). He 
Ava^ probably one of the Jcavs carried into cap- 
tivity by Tiglatli-pileser, and settled by him on 
the Armenian frontier (1 Cli 2 K 15-®). 5. A 
JeAV of Libnah, Avliose daughter, Hamutal or 
HamitaJ, was one of the Avives of Josiah, and 
mother of Jelioahaz (2 K 23*^) and Zedekiali (2 K 
24^®, Jer 52^).^ In the last Iavo passages the 
mother’s name is given as Hamital, ; but a 
textual error k more probable than that Josiah 
married two sisters, both daughters of Jeremiah. 
The latter’s place of residence (Jos 2V\ 1 Ch 6 *^), 
and his relations Avith the king, as Avell as the 
respectful way in Avhicli he is in each instance 
referred to as a Avell-knowm man, make it likely 
that he was a priest of great influence, and possibly 
also one of the principal instigators or agents of 
Josiah in the ritual restoration of his reign. 6 . 
The son of Habazziniali and father of Jaazaniah, 
who jyipears ^ have been the head of the Kccliah 
ites (J^ 35®) in the time of the prophet Jerciifiah 
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7, A priesfc who in B.c. 536 came hack to Jerusalem 
with Zeruhhabel and Jesliua (Neh 12^). His name 
was given to one of the t^venty-t^Yo couises or 
‘ fathers’-housesj’ into which were divided the four 
families of priests (Ezr Neh that re- 

turned on that occasion. It is not possible to say 
with certainty to wiiich of these families Jeremiah 
belonged ; but if tlie lists are parallel, lie may 
have been a member of that of Jedaiah, with 
wiiicli also the high priest Jeslma w^as connected. 
The course is mentioned again (Neli 12^^) in the 
priesthood (B.c. 499-403) of Joiakim, Jesliua’s son 
and successor, when its head is said to have been 
Hananiah. A A priest wiio in the name of his 
couise, with other ininces and rei)resentatives of 
the people, sealed in ii.c, 444 Kehemiah’s great 
covenant (Neh 10-). He (or his course) w’as also 
appointed to join the right-hand procession at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12'^^). It 
is possible that in both of these cases the name is 
used to denote the official head of a priestly course 
rather than an individual in his own person. In 
the former, fifteen of the tw^enty-one names are 
identical with those in the lists of Neh 12-‘'^ and 
Neh ; and hence there is ground for the 

assumption that the name is used in this instance 
as the official designation of a class. But in the 
latter the forms of expression are slightly in favour 
of the opiiosite conclusion, Neh 12*^ referring 
specifically to the priests’ sons, whilst there is an 
antecedent probahiiity that the procession Avould 
consist of selected representatives only. That, 
moreover, the name ot Jeremiah should recur in 
ditferent generations of the same family, is not 
forbidden ])y known Jewish usage. In the days of 
Joiakim, Hananiah w'as the head of the course of 
Jeremiah (Neh 12^^) ; but Joiakim died some 
sixteen years before the dedication of the w’all, 
end in the interval it is not unlikely that the 
headship of the course of Jeremiah had passed 
into the hands of a man wdio bore the great 
family name. And if this Jeremiah w^as a person 
and not a class, lapse of time is fatal to his 
assumed identification with the previous one 
(No. 7). R. Moss. 

JEREMIAH THE Prophet.— 

L The Life of the Prophet. 

ii. The Book of Jeremiah. 

(1) Prophecies under Josiah ; (2) under Jehoiakim ; (3) 
under Zedekiah. 

iii. The IIel)rew and Greek Texts. 

(1) Relative value of the two texts. (2) Original place 
of chs. 46 if. 

iv. Redaction of the Book. 

V. Literary Stj-le. 

vi Religious Ideas. 

(l)Sm. (2) God. (3) The Future. (4) Jeremiali’sPiety. 

i. Life of the Prophet.— Jeremiah (?ny:-|:, 
shorter form *wliom J" casts,* i.e. possibly, 
as Ges. suggests^ * appoints* Dn 7®, *Ie/)e/x./as, Jere- 
mins) was born of a priestly family in Anathoth, 
now *Andta, a small town, an hour or an hour 
and a quarter N.E. of Jerusalem (Is 1(P), and 
prophesied from the 13th year of Josiah till after 
the Captivity, a period of more than 40 years 
(B.C. 626-586). Though he had spoken as a 


'hough he had spoken as a 


prophet for five years w’hen Josiah promulgated 
the Book of the Law and introduced his Reform, 
Jeremiah appears to have had no hand in these 
transactions ; but from the death of Josiah till 
Ms own death in Egypt he w^as a prominent figure 
in all the history of that tragic period. Almost 
alone he had to expose the immo^ities, the self- 
deception founded on superficial reforms, and the 
fanatical confidence in tlie protection of J'* who 
d>velt in His temple, by which all classes were 
carried aw^ay. His conviction, constantly declared, 
that the Lord had determined to destroy the temple 
and nation, exposed him to cruel insults from the 


temple priests (20^, cf. ; and he was on many 
occasions in danger of his life, from liis townsmen 
of Anathoth (11-^), the priests and prophets of the 
temple (26^* ^), the arbitrary and vindictive king 
Jehoiakim (36^®* and the military of the day {38-^). 
The strife in wdiicli he wms involved, so alien to his 
nature, w'earied him : he longed for a lodge in the 
w'llderness (9-), mourned the perpetual contiicts in 
tv Inch his life tvas passed cursed in despair 

the day of his birth {20^‘^), and votved to have done 
with the w’ord of the Lord, wliich isolated liim 
from all that wms human, — but in vain : His word 
W'as in liis heart like a fire shut up in his bones, 
and lie must declare it (20®). Yet even in that 
degenerate day his life extorted a certain homage : 
the better conscience of men w'as on bis side 
(26^’'i®) ; the Ethiopian slave was moved w ith 
pity for his distress (38'); king Zedekiah heard 
him gladly, and did wliat he could to mitigate 
his sufferings (37^^- 38^®) ; the Chaldseans treated 
him Writh consideration (40^^*), and even the 
w'retched exiles insisted on dragging him with 
them as a kind of fetish to Egypt (43®®*). 

Jeremiah appears to liave been called to the pro- 
phetic office young, though the w'ord ‘ child * 1®), 

wliich he employs of himself, may chiefly express his 
sense of insufficiency for the task set before him. 
There is no reason to suppose his father Hilkiah 
identical with the chief jiriest of that name wlio 
discovered the Book of tlie Law' in the temple 
(2 K 22®). His father may rather have been a 
descendant of Abiathar, wliom Solomon banished 
to Anathoth (1 K 2-®) ; and if so, traditions of the 
days of David and the early monarchy, and the 
great part their ancestor then played, would be 
cherished in the family and give it a sense of 
dignity even in its decline, and they w'ould be the 
food on wliieli the mind of the child Jeremiah w'jis 
nourished. The family owmed land in Anathoth 
(32®), and though, in later times at least, living 
mainly in Jerusalem, the prophet continued to 
frequent his native village (IHStf. 29-’^ 

wliere he is contemptuously called ‘ the Anatho- 
tliite’). His prophetic ministry w'as piobably 
begun here. As he w'as not consulted hy Josiah 
and the priests regarding the newly-found Book 
of the Law' (2 K 22^-^*), he may have been little 
knowm in the capital, unless indeed we suppose 
tliat ow'ing to the violence of his denunciations 
the authorities preferred to seek the advice of 
some more moderate counsellors. There is no 
ground for supposing the dialogue coloured 
by the propliet’s subsequent ex}>erience. No man 
became a prophet suddenly ; the decisive event, 
named his ‘ call,* w'as hut the climax of many prior 
movements of mind leading up to it. Jeremiah 
felt himself ‘predestinated’ to be a prophet 
The idea may cover much belonging to the jpast, 
the godly house out of wliich he came with its 
traditions, many movements in liis own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and 
the nation’s wliole history of which he w'as the 
child. It is no denial of the reality of the divine 
voice speaking to him when we look at the dialogue 
as a eonfiict in his ow'n mind, in which thought was 
invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion 
and resolution met by counter suggestion and 
irresolution. The conflict already reveals the 
duality in his consciousness characteristic of his 
wliole life. God and man w'restle within hmi no 
less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to 
stand forth as a prophet, aw’akened by the sims of 
the times, he calls God ; the reluctances and Mi the 
considerations that support them are himself. And 
wlien the impulses prove the stronger, it is a victory 
of God and a defeat of himself — ‘ O Lord, thou 
didst induce me, and I was indufied ; thou art 
stronger than I’ (^’). 
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The words, ‘ See, I have set thee over the nations,’ 
intlieate a change of view from that of tlie earlier 
prophets, though Jeremiah was perhaps not con- 
scious of the change (28“^^*). Israel is no more to be 
a people that dwells alone (Nu 23®), the stream of 
its history is to flow into and colour that of the 
history of the nations. If prophecy now begins to 
coiicem itself with the nations, it is because J" 
concerns Himself with them. ^Tlie consciousness of 
one God has created the consciousness of one Avorld 
and one mankind. Jeremiah’s presentiments at 
this time are expressed in the two symbols 
Eirsb, the symbol of tiie almond tree, meaning 
that J" is ‘Avakefiil’ in regard to His word and 
purposes, and will speeddy execute them; and 
second, the seething caldron with its mouth to- 
wards the south, indicating that the North is 
about to pour its desolating forces over the land. 
The substance of his prophetic speeches under 
Josiah is given in chs. 2-6. These chs. reflect 
chiefly his teaching before the Reform, hut contain 
allusions to the people’s mind later, and his judg- 
ment on it (2-^ The two main thoughts 

running through the chs. are, first, his verdict on 
the peo[>le’s history ; it has been one long course of 
unfaithfulness to (2'^-4'*) ; and, secondly, his un- 
changeable conviction that the issue of such a 
history must be the destruction of the nation 
(45-031^]. His thoughts run greatly on the same 
lines with those of Hosea. Israel was true to J" 
in the wilderness,— and 's\uth a sorrowful remin- 
iscence J" recalls the time, ‘ I reuiemher the 
kiniliiess of thy youth, thy bridal love, liow thou 
didst folIoAV me in the wilderness’ (2-), — but 
apostatized and became unfaithful on entering 
Canaan ; and this unfaithfulness has continued 
and become aggravated. Under the name of 
‘ whoredom ’ Jeremiah includes not only the 
service of deities nominally diflerent from J", but 
the debased sendee of J" at the high places, with 
images and other Canaanite usages. This judg- 
ment of Jeroiniali has not only ideal or absolute 
truth, to the ettect that the popular worship showed 
no consciousness of the true being of it has 
historical truth also ; for no doubt the Canaanites 
absorbed into Israel carried over much of their 
religious practice as well as their places of worship 
into the nation. Even the Arabs were conscious 
that images were a later innovation in their re- 
ligion. How profound Jeremiah’s conception of 
the true religion of J" was, and how absolute he 
felt the contrast between it and the popular religion 
to be, appears from the figure in which he describes 
the one and the other ; ‘ They have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, to hew out for themselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ 

The circumstances ot Jeremiah’s ministry at this 
time are not told, but some things give us a glimpse 
into them. The people reclaim against his judg- 
ment on their religion, saying that it is not true, 
and that, if there was any truth in it, the evil had 
been amended. That is_, they claim that their 
service is in their intention a service of J", ‘ How 
canst thou say, I have not gone after the baals?’ 
(2^) ; and that such evils as the ‘ high places ’ had 
been done away (2^® 3^* ®). Their claim that they 
meant to serve J"' was no doubt just ; it was their 
conception of Him that was at fault, and the modes 
of giving this conception expression. But both the 
conception and the modes of expressing it had been 
inherited by them, and they were unable to see 
that the prophet’s charges were just. As to the 
other point, Josiah’s removal of the Mimh places’ 
luufjfc have seenaed good to Jeremiah, and possibly 
ne Hoped something from the Reform at first, but 
even in J osiah’s days he had ceased to cherish any 
illusions in regard to it. The worship wasaltered, 
the Being worshipped remained the same: men 


had changed their customs, they wei e unchanged 
in their mind. The work was superficial, a casting 
of seed into tlie old field rank^ with thorns ; they 
must plough deeper — ‘ Circumcise the foreskins of 
your heart’ (#'‘^). Jeremiah is not mentioned in 
connexion with Josiali’s reform, nor indeed is he 
once named in the Book of Kings, but some 
scholars interpret Jer IR"® as ineaning that he 
undertook an itinerant mission round ‘ the cities 
of Judah’ to recommend acceptance of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea is most improbable. 
The prophet’s * amen ’ (v.®) expresses acquiescence 
in the words of J", ‘ Cursed be the man that heareth 
not the words of this covenant,’ not obedience to a 
command (vv.-*®; cf. 28®). Jeremiah may have 
sought to impress on men the general idea of Dt, 
that of the covenant between J" and Israel, for 
this was his own idea in another form, but a 
formal cliampionsbip of Bt would have been very 
unlike him. The expression * cities of Judah and 
streets of Jerusalem’ is not to be pressed to imply 
a circuit of the cities any more than of the streets. 
When Jeremiah spoke anywhere, he spoke in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, for 
his words went out to all the land (26-), just as 
when he spoke in Tahpanhes he addressed the 
dwellers in Pathros, or tipper Egypt (44^® etc.). 
The phrase ‘cities of Judah and streets of Jer- 
usalem’ means the country and the capital 
IP-^; cf. 4=). The other feeling prominent in the 
prophet’s mind at this time is the imminent de- 
struction of the people by a foe from the north 
(4®-6^®). This ‘ foe ’ might be a creation of hi.s 
moral presentiment, and assigned to the * north ’ 
as the cloudy region of mystery where storms 
gather and descend upon the world of men, but 
such descriptions as that in seem to imply an 
actual people known to the time. It is usually 
thought that the Scythians are meant. The 
pathos and depth of these chs. (2-6) are not sur- 
passed by anything in Scripture. Two things in 
them may be referred to — first, the prophet’s pro- 
found sense of the national sin, and his presenti- 
ment of the desolations which moral evil must 
uork in the earth. In a strange passage (4‘-®®-) he 
fancies himself to have outlived the judgment, 
and to be treading on the ashes of the extinct 
world. He is the last man, alone amidst the 
silence of death ; ‘ I beheld the earth, and, lo, it 
was waste and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were lied.’ And 
second, his agitation at the thought of the doom 
hanging over liis peoifle : ‘ My bowels, my bowels ! 
I am pained at my heart ; iiiy heart is disquieted 
in me ; I cannot hold my peace, because my soul 
hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war’ (4^®®''*). Other passages reveal his conipasbion 
for the people, as 4^^ 

Thirteen years after his reform Josiah ventured 
to oppose if echo the king of Egypt, and fell at 
Megiddo, His servants cariied Ids body in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, wheie he was buried, and 
the people of the land raised his son Jehoahaz to 
the throne. The prince, induced or compelled to 
repair to Necho’s headquarters at Riblali, was 
thrown into fetters, and after a reign of three 
months carried to Egypt, where be died. J eremiah 
makes a pathetic reference to his father Josiah 
and him: ‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him; but weep sore for him that goeth 
away ; for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native land’ (22^®). In another passage he con- 
trasts Josiah with Jehoiakim (22^^^*), but he 
makes no other reference to the pious king ; the 
statement of 2 Ch 35’^ that Jeremiah ‘ lamented 
for Josiah’ seems founded on the tradition that he 
was the author of Lamentations. Jehoiakini, 
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whom Neclio raised to the throne, was the ideal of 

bad ruler. Frivolous and superhcial in regartl to 
the highest things of lite, despotic in temper, and 
brutal 111 the measures lie used to rid himself of 
those who crossed his humours (Jer he 

became the detestation of all serious-minded men. 

J eremiali probably reliects the common sentiment 
regarding^ him when he says, ‘ They shall not 
lament him, saying, Ah my brother 1 Ah lord ] 
or, All his glory ! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, dragged and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem’ (22^*^-^®). It was easy to 
be a prophet under Josiah, but in Jehoiakim 
Manasseh had come to life again. The early 
years of this reign were the period of the prophet’s 
conflicts. The conflict was twofold : external 
persecution, from the priests and prophets because 
of his threats against the temple, for to blaspheme 
the temple was to blaspheme Him that dwelt 
therein, and was worthy of death (chs. 7. 20) ; from 
his townsmen of Anathoth ; from the people 

(18^®); and from Pashhur the overseer of the tem[>le, 
•who struck Jeremiah and put him in the stocks 
(ch. 20). But these external trials reflected them- 
selves in a tumult of contending emotions in his 
own breast, forming one of the strangest episodes 
in religious history (lF-12® 14-20). 

Meanwhile the hand of ‘ God who hideth him- 
self’ was operating in the north in unexpected 
events, •which seemed again to bring the prophet’s 
early anticipations near. These anticipations in- 
deed seemed to have failed. The wind from the 
desert Avhicli was to wither up the land, whose hot 
breath he had already felt upon his face (F*), 
appeared to have been arrested. The storm-cloud 
of Scythian invasion, like other storms, followed 
the line of the sea, leaving Jerusalem unscathed, 
and was dissipated on the borders of Egypt. But 
in 607 Nineveh fell, and Babylon became heir of 
all the countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
the realm which had just been added bjr Neeho to 
liis dominions. A conflict between the rivals could 
not long be deferred. In 605-4 the t^wo armies 
met near Carcheniish, where Nebuchadnezzar in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on Necho, and Judah 
exchanged the yoke of Egypt for that of Babylon. 
Caichemish was an epoch in Jeremiah’s life. It 
was his justitication in the eyes of others, for his 
foe from the north was seen to be no spectre ; per- 
haps it made him feel more deeply himself than ever 
he had felt before how truly his prophetic presenti- 
ments were of God. God had set His seal on his 
past, and it was this reinvigorated assurance that 
his prophecies were the word of God that made 
him commit them to writing and lay them before 
the people, as is told in ch. 36. Carchemish was 
to Jeremiah what the appeal of Aliaz to Tiglath- 
pileser was to Isaiah : like a flash of lightning in 
the darkness, it lighted up to him the whole lino 
of God’s purposes on to the end. He foresaw his 
past anticipations passing into history. The con- 
viction seized his mind that it was the -will of J" 
that all nations should serve the king of Babylon ; 
to refuse his yoke, whether for Israel or another 
people, was to resist the decree of God. But the 
strangest and most unaccountable of all his pre- 
sentiments or certainties was his reading before- 
hand tlie line of God’s government of the world 
for two generations (ch. 25). 

Jehoiakim observed his oath of allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar for three years, wdien he refused 
his yearly tribute, an act equivalent to a declara- 
tion of independence. By and by the Babylonian 
armies were put in motion, but, by the time they 
Bat before Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had been removed 
by death, and his successor Jehoiachin, after a 
reign of 100 days, was compelled to surrender. 
Ue was carried to Babylon, where he lay in prison 


seven and thirty years, till he was released by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Iv 25-"^* j His fate 
awoke the liveliest sorrow in his people’s minds 
(Jer 28^*), and the prophet had to crash their hopes 
of his return in the most peremptoiy^ inaiiiier 
(22-'^“’- 13^^). Zedekiah, who succeeded Mm on the 
throne, was a prince of good intentions, but weak 
and irresolute. He frequently consulted Jeremiah, 
and •would have listened to his counsels had not 
terror of the stronger wills around him deterred 
him. With the first captivity under Jehoiachin 
and the accession of Zedekiah the period of Jere- 
miah’s conflicts was over. God had conquered him, 
and he acquiesced iu His will. He no more 
intercedes for the people, but bends his whole 
energies to induce them to yield to the decree of 
God, and subject themselves to the king of Babylon. 
This was his attitude both before the siege (chs. 
27-29) and during it (21^"^® 37. 38). This attitude 
exposed him to many hardships — he was arrested, 
beaceri, and flung into a dungeon and left to die ; 
but the hardships no more, as in the days of 
Jehoiakim, reflect themselves in a conflict in his 
own heart. Like one whose \i.tal energies have 
exhausted themselves in a struggle with sickness, 
he lies in qnietness, calmly awaiting the end. He 
awaits it with the more composure that he sees 
beyond the end (chs. 30-33). After a siege of a 
year and a half the city fell, and the Chaldneans 
appointed Gedaliali as their viceroy over the people 
whom they left in the land. Jeremiah had been 
found in tiie city and doomed along with tlie rest 
of the inhabitants to deportation, and in company 
of a band of exiles had been canied north to 
Kamah. The part he had played in the siege, 
however, became kno^^Ti to the Chaldteans, and 
orders came from the highest quarters to show him 
consideration, and alio whim his choice to go to Baby- 
lon or remain at home. He chose to remain in the 
land, and repaired to Gedaliali at ^lizpah. When, 
aftera ruleot no more than two months, tlie governor 
was assassinated, the men of war, with Johanan, 
son of Kareah, at their head, resolved to flee to 
Egypt to escape the dreaded vengeance of the 
Chaldmans. J eremiah earnestly sought to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but in vain, and he and 
Baruch were carried down with them. It was the 
last and the bitterest cup he had to drink. Failui-e 
was written over his Hie. He had preachetl re- 
l>entance to his people, and they would not repent. 

He counselled submission to Babylon, and they 
refused to submit. He besought them to abide in 
the land, and become the seed of a new nation 
serving the Lord, and they answered by dragging 
him with them to Egj'pt. Over the i>eople and 
their history, and over his hopes, the inscription 
might be read, *A full end," Nothing is known 
of the manner of his death, though a tradition 
says that he died at the hands of Ids own people. 

Like many of the world’s greatest children, 
Jeremiah was little esteemed in his life, but when 
dead his spirit breathed out upon men, and they 
felt its beauty and greatness. The oppressed people 
saw for ages in his suflerings a type of itself, and 
drew from his constancy courage' to endure and be 
true. Imagery from the scenes of his life and 
eclio^ of his words fill many of the psalms, the 
authors of which were like him in his sorrows, and 
strove to be like him in liis faith. From being of 
no account as a prophet he came to be considered j 
the greatest of them all, and was spoken of as 
‘the prophet’ (cf. Mt 16« Jn 6^^ 7") ; and it 
was told of him how in after-days he appeared in 
visions to those contending for the faith like an 
angel from heaven strengthening them (2 Mae 
15 ^). 

iL The Book of Jeremiah.— I n eh. 36 it is 
stated that in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (605-4), 
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no doubt after the battle of Carchemish in which 
Egypt was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah 
was commanded to write all the words which J" 
had spoken to liim against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations from the 13th year of Josiah till 
that time. He dictated his prophecies to Baruch, 
who read the roll next year in the temple in the 
hearing of the people assembled from all parts of 
the country at a fast. This roll was brought to 
Jclioiakini, who cut it in pieces and threw it into 
the grate. Jeremiah dictated the contents of the 
roll anew to Baruch, and added many like words 
(or, ‘as many words more’). The added words 
might consist in some measure of new pracles, but 
in the main would be a fuller recapitulation of 
former prophecies. Now (1) it is natural to sup- 
pose that this second roll forms the earlier part 
of our jwesent book, tliough how far into the 
book it extends is difficult to say. It was, how- 
ever, only one of the elements out of which the 
present book was compiled, and it is not certain 
how far the compiler or redactor of the book 
maintained the original order of the roll. Some 
passages may have been transferred in order to 
unite them with later passages of a similar nature, 
e.y. with Some parts of ch. 25 

certainly belonged to the first roll (25^* with 36-^) 
and also to the second ; the passage, however, was 
removed from its original place (possibly to form 
an introduction to a series of prophecies against 
the nations), and is now redactional and greatly 
glossed. (2) Baruch’s statement, tliat he wrote 
from the prophet’s mouth, need not absolutely 
exclude the use of some ^written notes by Jeremiah, 
though the command to ‘write’ his prophecies 
seems to imply that nothing had hitherto been, 
published. Being dictated mainly from memory, 
propliecies extending over three and twenty years 
cannot have been reproduced exactly as they were 
spoken. It was the purpose of the prophet to 
preserve and lay before tJie people a compend of 
his ideas and teaching, his judgment upon the past 
history of the people and on their present condition, 
and his convictions regarding the inevitable issues 
in the future, without much regard to the circum- 
stances in which the ideas had been originally 
expressed. Hence these early chapters are frag- 
mentary and Avithout connexion ; j^assages in the 
same chapter may belong to dilterent situations. 
The headings and dates are editorial, or at least 
secondary, and Avere not contained in Baruch’s 
roll. This is evident from the indeliniteness of 
some of them, c,q, 3*^ ‘ in the days of Josiah,’ and 
from the similarity of those in the earlier to those 
in the later part of the book (cf. the identical 
forms, 7^ 34^ 35^ 40^ 44^ and 14^ Avith 46^ 47^ 49^). 
Being dictated more than 20 years after they Avere 
spoken, the earliest passages may to some extent be 
coloured by later reflection. On the other hand, 
as it was the prophet’s purpose to give a compend 
of the principle-^ of his teaching, the fact that some 
sententious passages stand isolated, e.g. 9-^ 
lysff. £g evidence that they are not original. 
(3) The parts of the book belonging to a date sub- 
sequent to the 5tli year of Jelioiakim are ve^ 
confused, and the order in Avhich they stand is in 
many cases inexplicable. There are passages, c,g. 
chs. 24. 27, Avliich seem to come from the prophet’s 
oAATx hand, but most of his sayings after this time 
are enclosed in historical settings. These historical 
elements are not from the prophet’s OAvn hand, 
tliough from AvUose hand they come is uncertain. 
Naturally, there is no absolute guarantee that the 
prophet’s words enclosed in the historical frames 
are exact reproductions of the language used by 
him. Of course Jeremiah may have preserv'ed 
jottings, or some contemporary, such as Baruch, 
may have done so, and these may have been at the 


compiler’s disposal ; or, in some cases the prophet’^ 
Avmrds may already have been set in the liistorical 
frame wffien they came into the compiler’s hand j 
and in other instances, as it Avas obAuously his 
intention to give as complete a biography of 
Jeremiah as possible, he may have relied on those 
who AA’ere contemporaries of the prophet and 
preserA’ed in their memories both the scenes and 
the AAmrds spoken by him. Tliere Avould be a 
number of such persons alive in the second half of 
the exile. At all events the histories are Aveli 
informed and trustAvorthy, though some obscurities 
may suggest that they Avere not Avritten till some 
time after the events Avhich they describe (26^ Avitli 
26^®), and that they are not all from the same hand 
(39i4ff. ’^vith 40^®^* )• In some cases Avhere the narra- 
tive begins by speaking of ‘Jeremiah the prophet,’ 
and then introduces him speaking directly, there 
may be room for supposing that the narrator 
dramatizes the information at his command. The 
passage 42^"-^, both on account of its rather debased 
style and its other peculiarities, is probably a free 
construction from the hand of the liistorian ; and in 
some other passages the accumulation of phrases 
characteristic of the prophet is in excess of Avliat 
Avould be natural from himself, and suggests the 
AAmrk of a compiler very familiar AAuth liis peculiari- 
ties. Though it is impossible to say Avhen or by 
Avhom the histories Avere composed, or do more than 
hazard very precarious conjectures in explanation of 
the place occupied by some of them in the book (c.r/. 
26. 36. 35), it is generally clear to Avhat situations in 
the prophet’s life they refer and Avhat oracles they 
illustrate, and thus Avhen they are disposed in 
their proper places the book may be read with a 
certain consecutiveness. 

1. Tkd reign of Josidh.-^Ho .Tosiah’s reign belong chs. l-<5, 

mainly to the time before his lleform. The date belongs to 
ch. 1 ; 13 is a later insertion, meant probably to apply to the 
Avhole hook (2 K 253). Chs. 2-6 are a compend of many oracles, 
but may be considered as two discourses, 2M-1 and 4S-630, the 
first giving the prophet’s verdict on the people’s history from 
the beginning, and the second at.nouncing the inevitable issue 
of such a history. where Judah is contrasted with Israel, 
is rightly assigned to the reign of Josiah, for the idea that such 
a contrast could be of the date of chs. 30. 31 (JEw., Kuen.) is 
altogether improbable. 31-^13 appear to be later than 3^-13 ; 
certamly vv.-l7 is are so, for v.is implies the exile of Judah. 
But the reference to Zion while Judah was still there (v.i-i) is 
unnatural, and mention of the ‘ ark’ when Israel is spoken to is 
without meaning, and suggests that ark and temple were no 
more. The question whether 31 ^^. be the secution of 3^-5 or of 
36-13 is difficult. Formally, either connexion is suitable. 
seems the continuation of ch. 2 and refers to ‘ Israel ’ as a whole, 
though .ludahmaybe alluded to in v.-if ; but Judah does not 
seem spoken of under the name ‘Israel,’ except Avhen the 
general idea of the whole family is in the prophet’s mind. If 
3i9fr. follow 31-5, the passage continues as in ch. 2 to refer to the 
whole family of Israel. Some things are in favour of this, e.g. 
the gracious design of God, v.i», most natumlly refers to the 
whole family ; the designation ‘ the lovely land ’ more probably 
describes Canaan as a whole than either half of it ; and if 
original, recall the promises made to Israel in its unity. On the 
other hand, ‘ children of Israel* (v.2i) rather suggests Israel of the 
north, and 43. 4^ which have no connexion \vith 4'‘**-, might he 
the natural conclusion to 31 -b. At all events 319®“* are not 
spoken of Judali alone, but refer either to Israel as a whole or 
to Israel of the north, continuing The w'ords ‘her sister,’ 

w.7.8.10, are wanting in LXX, cf. Ezk 23ii. 1719-2/ on the 
Sabbath, which might be after the Eefomi, are usually con- 
sidered a later insertion. 

2. The reign of Jehoiakim»--(L) In ch. 7 Jeremiah threatens 
the temple with the fate of Shiloh- The historical commentary 
ch. 26, itself of later date, refers the discourse to the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. Indeed it mightnaturallybe placed immedi- 
ately after the death of Josiah. The people’s tnist in the temple, 
which occasioned Jeremiah’s threat, implies a feeling of danger, 
but the danger was over when Jehoiakim was raised by Necho 
to the throne- Neither is there any allusion to the king in ch, 
26, it is the priests who arraign Jeremiah. The story of Uriah 
(26^®*) is an addition to illustrate the danger of Jeremiah ; the 
incident itself may have been later, though early in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, for only when Egjv-pt and Israel were friendly 
would extradition of the prophet have been granted (2.) The 
brief oracle on Jehoahaz (Shallum) and Josiah, 2ii9*72, is of the 
same period, (3.) 723-83 ig an oracle against Tophet. Oh. 1» 
probably supplies the historical situation. The incidents, 
though before the 4th year of Jehoiakim, are later than 7i-23, 
(4.) Chs. 7-10 as a whole (apart from I0i-16) appear to belong to 
the same period, though there is much that is obscure in t)^m 
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The presentiment of a foe from the north (816 1017-22)^ the 
vibioii of an invasion and sie^e (Si-***"), the ag-itation of the 
prophet at the prospect of the approaching calamity (SiSff), and 
ms call to the mourning women to prepare a lamentation ), 
are strange in the early years ot Jehoiakim, and recall the 
Situation m chs. 5. 6. Hence some scholars have assigned 
chs. 7-10 to Josiah’s reign ; but parts, e.g, 71^-, are certainly 
later. The whole at any rate appears earlier than the 4 th year of 
Jehoiakim, for after this Jeremiah always names *the king of 
Babylon.’ (5.) 111-126 also appear to be of this period, lli-s are 
very obscure. V v.9-i7, charging Judah with * conspiracy,’ that is, 
defection from the Covenant, belong to the time of Jehoiakim, 
and the commands in vv.6 8 are referred by Giesebrecht to the 
same period, though they have usually been thought to refer to 
Dt and Josiah’s Eeform. The plot of the people of Anathoth 
against Jeremiah’s life (lli»-12h) would barmy be occasioned by 
his action m connexion with Josiah’s Reform, but be owing to 
his charge of ‘conspiracy’ at a later time. His compbunts 
121*6 also suggest this period of his history. (6.) Ohs. 18-20. 
Ch. IS appeals now connected with the historical passage IQl- 
206. Oh. 18 teaches that God’s dealing with men is moral, that 
He treats them as their moral conduct permits Him to do ; it 
is only a secondary inference from this that prophecy is con- 
ditional, threats and promises being alike revocable according 
to men’s actions. If ch. 19 gave the situation of ch. IS 

might belong to about the same time. On account of the 
speech in Tophet, repeated in the temple (19i-itf), Pashhurput 
Jeremiah for a night in the stocks, li Jeremiah’s inability to 
go to the temple (36^) were due to Pashhur’s action, the incidents 
and oracles 181-2018 would belong to the eve ot the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, though the narrative was not written till later. In 
20-1®'-, however, Pashhur is threatened with deportation to Babj*- 
lon, and it would he necessary to assume (Kuen.) that the later 
narrator had reported Jeremiah’s words somewhat generally. 
(7.) There is little in chs. 14-15, referring to a drought, or in 
161-1718 to suggest a date, whether before or after the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim. Such passages as 15i6 uiight suggest that the 
prophet was free to go about among the people, before he had 
to go into hiding for fear of arrest ( 3628 ), and IQi®’* might seem 
to reflect an early rather than a late date in his life. The idea 
(that 1711 refers to Jehoiakim , and 17^-1^^ to his premeditated 
revolt (Kuen.), seems far-fetched. (L5ii*i4 appear to refer to 
the people, and are misplaced ; IGi-i - 16 though in LXX is an 
obvious insertion). (8.) According to ch. 36, Baruch wrote a 
second roll in the 5th year of Jehoiakim containing additions. 
This roll would thus include chs. 1-6, 7-10 (except 10i*i6), lli- 
126, probably 14-15, 161-1718 (22168'-? 22l3ff-?), the genuine 
portions of 25, and probably 45, the short promise to Baruch. 
Whether IS and 20"8’. also stood in the roll may be uncertain, as 
the passages are now enclosed in a historical setting of a later 
date. (9.) To a later time in the reign of Jehoiakim belong 
127-17, which appear to reflect the situation after his revolt 
(2 K 24 I 8 ’ ). Oh. 35 also narrates an incident in connexion with 
the Rechabites probably of the same time. (10.) Ch. 13, describ- 
ing a sjTnbolical action mth Jeremiah’s girdle, is usually assigned 
to the short reign of Jehoiachin, on account of the allusion to 
him and his mother in v.isf . There is nothing in the other 
parts of the chapter to suggest this situation ; but if JPerath 
(v.4) be the lEuphrates, the date would in any case be later than 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim and Carchemish. 

3. Meign of Zedekiah To the beginning of the 

reign of Zedekiah belongs ch. 24, the vision of the two baskets 
of figs, the good representing the exiles of 597, the bad the 
people left at home. (2.) Chs. 21-23 contain a collection of 
fragments belonging to very different dates on the leading 
classes in Judah, the kings 2111-238, and the prophets 236-40. 
Whether some of these fragments stood in the original roll 
may be uncertain ; the present collection cannot have been 
made before the tame of Zedekiah (2224®-), probably not before 
the Exile (233ff-). (3.) To the 4th year of Zedekiah (28i) belong 
chs. 27-29 (271 is a mistaken gloss, wanting in LXX), containing 
the prophet’s opposition to the projected confederacy against 
Babylon (27), his conflict with Hananiah over the duration of 
the Exile (28), and his letter to the exiles (29). These three 1 
chapters have certain peculiarities in common ; (1) The LXX 
text is shorter, particularly in 27; (2) certain differences of 
spelling appear, e.g. Yirmeyafi for Yirmeyahu^ and so m 
similar names, and Nebuchadnezzar (for -rezzar). The peculiari- 
ties C-i) are lost in Gr. ; in LXX the name Nebuch. occurs only 
once (276). in explanation of these peculiarities it has been sug- 
gested that chs. 27-29 may have circulated separately and been 
glossed ; but as LXX shows that the glosses were introduced 
afW the redaction of the book, it must also be supposed that at 
a late date the genuine text ^\^as collated with one of these 
glossed rolls of 27-29, and supplemented from it, — an intricate 
hypothesis. The rest of the book (except 46-51) belongs to the 
time of the siege and later. (4.) 21i*io the prophet’s reply to the 
message of Zedekiah at the beginning of the siege. The passage 
has been united to the common subject bemg the kings 

of Judah. (5.) Ch. 37, containing Jeremiah’s reply to another 
message from Zedekiah, is later, belonging to the time when the 
siege was raised by the appearance of the Egyptians. Ch. 34, 
relating to the manumission of bondservants and their reducrion 
to slavery again, is of the same date. When the siege was raised 
Jeremiah awmpted to go to Anathoth, but was arreted and flung 
into a dungeon ( 37168 :). Zedekiah released him, and pla<^ 
him in the court of the guard, where he remained till the city 
fell (3828). In. this place it appears he could speak to fee people^ 
(38iff-), and persons from the outside had access to him (db. 32). 
On account of his disheartening speeches to the^ people and 
•oidiezy, the officers had him let down into a from 


which he was liberated by Ebed-melech (ch. 38), who receives 
the promise 3916 h . To the time after his rescue by Ebed-melech 
belongs his interview with Zedekiah 3Si4fi-*; but whether thr 
incident of the purchase of the field at Anathoth (ch. 32) took 
place before or aiter his rescue is uncertain. To the time of his 
detention m the court of the guard belongs ch. 33, somewhat 
later than 32 (‘ the second time ’ 33^), and probably chs. SI), 31, re- 
ferring to the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 33 i 4 - 2 ti are not 
yet m LXX, and undoubtedly the chapters are otherwise 
greatly glossed, though much in ch. 31 is original. Possibly 
the chs. 30-33 fonned a separate collection (30-), and the sub- 
ject was one that invited expansion. Usually Jeremiah eniplo 3 'S 
the terms ‘ Israel,’ ‘ Ephraun ’ (twice home 0 / Jacob 24 5®) ; it is 
only in these chapters that the simple name ‘Jacob’ occurs 
(307.10-18 317,11 3320 )^ for 1046 (5110) IS not original, and 10’45 is 
doubtfuL The phrase ‘my servant Jacob’ 3040 44 (=46^7 23 ) 
and much else reflects the language and ideas of Is 40 ff. (6.) 
33 Csb (liV) 308- 14-44 narrate the events subsequent to the tall 
of the city, and the history of Jeremiah in Egj-pt ( 394. 2 seem 
out of place, and w.4-i3 are wanting m LXX). 

(7.) Chs. 46-51, prophecies against the nations. There are three 
questions connected w'lth these prophecies : (1) their genuineness 
in whole (Driver, and in the main Kuen.), orinpart(Gies., Com.), 
or not at all (Stade, Wellh., Smend, Schwally); (2) the time m 
the prophet’s life to which they belong if genume or partially so ; 
and (3) their original position in the book. (1) Chs. 50. 51 
(apart from 5166« ) are almost universally recognized to be of a 
later date than Jeremiah, and by another writer. With regard 
to 46-49 it may be urged in lavour of their genuineness, m 
whole or in part, (a) that Jeremiah was conscious of being a 
prophet to the nations (15 10 isstf. 272 flf.) ; and (b) that he is com- 
manded to write his prophecies ‘against all the nations’ (36"2). 

It is doubtful, however, if such language as 302 implies the 
existence of prophecies foniially devoted to particular nations : 
it might be satisfied by such passages os 1-6 1214 - 17 , and 

particularly by , and the enumeration (so far as original) of 
nations in 2545 2 s. Jeremiah’s own statement regarding former 
prophets, that they prophesied against many countries and 
against great kingdoms (288), forbids us to press the words of 
3b2. If a genuine nucleus existed m 46-49 this w'ould exfilam 
the later amplification, and how though amplified the prophecies 
continued to be ascribed to Jeremiah. On the other hand, the 
figure of giving the nations to drink of the fury' of J ', and the 
enumeration of peoples in 2515®’, might have suggested to some 
writer or writers the composition of the prophecies to give 
body to the idea of Jeremiah (cf. the relation of to chs. 
50. 51), Such lengthy oracles against peoples which, W'lth the 
exception of Egjpt, had no significance to Jeremiah or to the 
time, are little probable from him. Ch. 461-42 is later than 
Carchemish, but such an exercise on a past event is scarcely to 
be expected from Jeremiah. 464^28 might be a prophecy by 
Jeremiah m Egypt, though, of course, also it might be an expan- 
sion by another writer of some of his incidental threats against 
that country (4346® ); \.2Gb reminds of Ezk, and w.27.2i are a 
repetition of SQio n. It is wholly improbable that Jereimah 
should have excerpted Is 15. 16, as has been done in the pro- 
phecy on iloab (48^4 38), and equally incredible that he should 
have copied Obadiah, or, as the case may be, a prophecy which 
is the basis of Obadiah, as has been done in the prophecy on 
Edom (4y7ff-). If Is 15. 16 were brought down in their present 
form to the post-exilic time (Duhm), the problem in regard to 
them would perhaps be the same as that in regard to Obadiah ; 
but such a date has not been established. And it may be said 
in geneml that the current impression that Jeremiah is 
accustomed to cite or use his predecessors has little idenoe 
in its favour. A nucleus of genuine elements in 46-49 is 
probably the most that can be assumed ; whether the expansions 
be due to one hand or several may be difficult to sa}-. Some 
peculiarities are common to the chs., B,g. intrans. or with 
obj. unexpressed, 465- 21 (parallel to D 13 ), 473, 4"^ (obj. expressed), 
4924 (parallel to DU), cf. 408 , but see j^rticularly Nah ^ ; the 
phrase nivn Dnn 461® 501®, cf. 2-'>^ (so read). The purpe^ of the 
words, ‘ Here endeth the judgment of Moab’4S47 is obscure, cf. 
5164 (both passages are wanting in LXX). It is curious that all 
the promises to the nations of restitution (4620 4847 496 ») are 
wanting in LXX. (2) The date of the foreign prophecies, if 
genuine, would he after Carchemish ; whether any parts of 
them stood in Baruch’s roll cannot be ascertained. The pro- 
phec.v on Elam is assigned to the beginning of the reign of 
Z^ekiah (49^). (3) On the orirfnal place of chs. 40-49 in the 
book see next section (ui.). (s!) Finally, ch. 52 is a historical 
extract, identical with 2 K 2448-25*, with the oml^on of 2 K 
2522-5^. Ch. are not yet in LXX.t 

iii. Hebrew and Greek Texts.— T he differ- 
ences hetween the Heb. and Gr. texts are greater 
in the Book of Jer than they are in any other 
hook, even Job. (1) The Gr. text is much shorter 
than the Heb. — according to the calculation of 

* Unless the reference to the ‘house of Jonathan ’(38^ might 
imply that the interview took plaw after his first deliverance 
from the dungeon (3748-21). 

t On chs. 50. 61 cf. Budde, JcJirl. f, deutsche Thml. ISiS; 
Driver, LOT^ p. 266 flf. ; Kuen., Onderzoet^^ § 57 ; Gies., Hand- 
kom. 246 ff. ; Nagdsb^h, Der Proph, Jer. ul Babylon^ 1850. 
On chs. 25. 46-49, Schwally, ZA If, 1888 ; Smend, Rdlghn^gm 
p. 238 ff.; Bleeker, JermmJJs ProfeHema> Uqm, Ae Yoikmen.^ 
Groning^, 1894. 
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Graf by aboab 2700 ^Yo^ds, or one-ei^litb of the 
book. (2) la Heb. the proj)hecies against the 
nations stand at the end of the book (chs. 46-51), 
in the Gr. they are inserted between 25’^ and 25^® 
{v.^^ being wanting), and they are given in a 
diherent order from the Hebrew. IMuch in (1) w'as 
due to the Heb. MS on which the translator 
worked, which differed materially from onr present 
Massoretic text. Thedilierence (2) must be spoken 
of with less certainty ; the place given to the 
prophecies against the nations may have been 
suggested by the translator’s interpretation of 
25^^^, and the order in which they stand may reflect 
something of the political situation of the time. 
But (3) a multitude of differences have arisen 
through the defective work of the translator him- 
self, who was anything but equal to his task. 
The differences between the two texts were 
formerly explained by the hypothesis of two 
recensions — a shorter one, probably from the hand 
of Jeremiah himself, 'which circulated in Egypt ; 
and a longer one, the work of Baruch or others, 
which became the basis of the ^IT, But the 
general identity of the two texts, and the fact that 
some of the latest elements of the hook are found 
in LXX, show that such a hypothesis is both 
unnecessary and false. Both texts reflect the 
s«%me archetype ; but this archetype underwent a 
gradual process of expansion, and tbe process is 
reflected at an earlier stage (not necessarily an 
earlier date) in the MS or MSS at the basis of 
LXX, and at a more advanced stage in those at the 
basis of the MT. 

(1) Comparative value of the texts . — In estimating 
the relative value of the Heb. and Gr. texts, one 
must compare them, first, in those parts of the 
book present in both texts ; secondhj, in regard to 
those parts present in Heb. but wanting in Gr. ; 
comi)arison in regard to a third class of passages, 
those present in Gr. but wanting in Heb., though 
it miglit be interesting, is of less importance. 
That is, the comparative estimate must be in re- 
gard both to quality and quantity. Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior 
to the Gr. ; hut, on the other hand, quantitatively 
the Gr. is nearer the original text. This judgment 
is general, admitting many exceptions, — that is, 
cases where the quality of the Gr. text is better, 
and its readings more original than the Heb., e.g. 
2-““ 4^ IH® 16^ 23^ 41® 46--*, and many more; and 
also cases where, in regard to quantity, lleb. is to 
be preferred, the omissions in LXX being due to 
faults in the translator’s MS, to Ins own oversight, 
or to his tendency to scamp and abridge. Every 
individual ease of difference must be examined 
before a judgment can be pronounced. In regard to 
sii(di large passages as 33^**"^** 39^'^^, and even many 
minor ones, e.g. in chs. 25. 27-29, judgment A\ill 
readily be given in favour of LXX, in which they 
are wanting; hut there is a multitude of other 
cases in which a decision is difficiilt. Of the four 
synonyms for ‘ destroy ’ 1^®, LXX has only three ; 
and again in IS"^, where three of the synonyms 
occur, LXX has only two. The exclamation, 
'’temple of the Lord’V, stands in Heb. thrice, in 
LXX twice ; so * 0 earth ^ 22^, only twice in LXX. 
The words ‘of hosts’ in tlie divine name are said 
to be wanting 56 times (2^® 6® etc.), the parenthetical 
‘saith the Lord’ 64 times, and in ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet’ the title prophet is usually absent. Now, 
when it is considered that LXX shows an un- 
doubted tendency to abridgment, while the ideal 
of later Heb. style was fulness and roundness of 
phraseology, the two considerations puzzle the 
judgment and hold it in suspense. The title the 
prophet is probably in many cases a Heb. addition, 
tiie want of the synonym a Gr. abbreviation. It 
would not be just to charge the LXX translator 


with arbitrary omission on a large scale. There 
are over 30 passages which are repeated in the 
book (some twuce), and LXX contains all the 
repetitions \vith the exception of 7, and these 7, 
it is safe to say, w'ere not in the translator’s IMS. 
(For list of re[)eated passages see Driver, p. 270 f. ; 
Kuen. § 58^^ ; and for those wanting m LXX, 
Kuen. § 5S^-). 

(2) Original place of chs. 46 fl. — It is quite 
evident tliat prophecies of the compass of chs. 
46-49 as they now exist could not liave been con- 
tained in Baruch’s roll. If only a genuine nucleus 
of them existed they might have followed ch. 25 
in its original form and position, though the 
amplilication of them would be more intelligible 
if they had existed in a separate form. If the 
prophecies were extant in their present compass 
when the book was redacted, we might suppose 
that, according to the analogy of Is and Ezk, they 
would be placed in the middle of the book after 
ch. 25. And this would have been their natural 
place, following the symbol in 25^®*^* and the 
enumeration of nations in 25^®"®®, the nations 
named being in the main those to which the 
prophecies refer. The supposition that this w^as 
the original place of 46-49 is at least plausible, if 
nothing more. When the extensive passage chs. 
50. 51 was introduced into the book at a later 
time, chs. 46 fl‘. were connected with it and trans- 
fen-ed to the end of the book. The place of chs. 
46-51 in LXX between 25^^ and 25^® is quite 
unnatural, for the chapters should certainly have 
followed and not preceded the enumeration of 
nations in 25^^"-^ to wdiich they refer. It is prob- 
able that 46-51 occupied a place at the end of the 
book, as in Heb., even in tlie MS used by the LXX 
translator. Simultaneously with the reception of 
chs. 50. 51 or in consequence of it, various glosses 
were introduced, e.g. 25^^^'-‘^ or at least 
(50^*^ ; cf. 5D®^). In ‘ even all that is written 
in this book, wliich Jeremiah prophesied against 
all the nations,’ LXX translator took the last 
clause to be independent, rendering, That which 
Jeremiah prophesied against the natioyis. The 
words thus became a title, and chs. 46 ff. were 
transferred from their former place and made to 
follow it. Neither is the order of the x)rophecies 
in LXX original ; the order in Heb. corresponds 
in the main to that of the nations enumerated in 
25^®"^, and has all the marks of originality. 

The translator from Heb. had many difficulties to contend 
with : the text had no vowels ; the letters do not appear to 
have been divided (in all cases at least) into words ; the vowel 
letters were sparsely written, and thus the plur. and sing, forms 
of the verb were identical ; iISS were badly w'ritten, similar 
letters like d and r being often confused ; there were 
contractions liable to be misunderstood; Heb. was a dead 
language, the living Shemitic tongue being Aramaic ; and 
much else. The translator of Jer shows the usual faults of the 
Gr. version in an aggravated form, (a) lie di\ides words 
wrongly (56 818 95 20® 2220 318 4615 ). (p) He vocalizes wrongly 
(223 34 31 1020 3113 ). (c) When letters like d and r are confused 
in his MS, he has not sufficient knowledge to perceive the error 
(216 313 1512 3is 4922). (cj) He renders proper names as appellatives 
and vice vend, 8 ^ 21 i 8 31 ^ 46 i 6 - 25 491^ 28. 30 5127 (4616 5016 
n^Vn, fjcAxa.tp«. ixxvnxvi). (e) His knowledge of the language is 
very deficient: an archaic suffix puzzles him (n^D is read 
86 1510 207 ) ; much in the Heb. vocabulary is unfamiliar 
to him ( 3 *:;ivD riuD is rendered differently each time that it 
occurs, and generally referred to the root gdr, ‘to sojourn’) ; 
and in syntax he supposes an adj. mas"^ stand before its noun 
(2280 46159 ). (/) He makes arbitrary changes in person and 
number to a greater extent than usual in LXX (280 318. 20 417 q 7 
725 818 etc-), (g) He is loose and hasty and without a sense of 
responsibility, often thinking it enough to give an average or 
approximate rendering of the original ( 7 i®>). If he has wrongly 
put a sense on a word which will not harmonize with the rest 
of the verse he modifies the other words, or, if they be wholly 
intractable, omits them (2l6 411* 12 526 818 ). In 2925-29 the sense 
is entirely missed- (h) It is scarcely due to purpose, but rather 
to his easy-going style of operation, that when a passage is 
repeated his rendering of it in the second instence 

differs mudi from that in the first, (i) He shares the curious 
fancy of LXX translators for rendering by a word similar in 
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80 un<i to the Heb. (05 “Ilns (sic) rUo; W) rossw, 3l2t c m-cn 
rt u^p^ct-v (4S31? 5127?). Whether in 46^^ J]n was rendered 

®’A'T<f IS rather uncertain). 

Literature on the Text. — Spohn, Jerrmias vates e vers. 
Judaiorum Alex, ennendatxis^ 1824 ; Kueper. Jerem. librorum 
8S. iaterpres atfjue vindex. 1837 ; Movers, De utinnsmie lecens. 
vatic. Jerem. indole ei o) iff ine, 1837; Wichelhaiis, De Jerem. 
versione Alexandrina, 1847; Scholz, Ber Alass. Text u. die 
LXX Uebers. des ^n^kesJer. 1875; Kuhl, Z)( 2 S Verhaltniss der 
Ilassora zur Sept, im Jeremia, 1S82 ; Workman, The Text of 
Jeremiah y 1889; Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah, 1896; 
also the Comm, of Graf, p. xlff., and Giesehrecht, p. xixff.; 
Kuen , Onderz. § 58 ; cf. also Cornill’s critical edition of the Heb. 
te>t la Ilaupt’s SBOT. 

iv. Redaction of the Book.— -In the absence 
of all direct information, anything better than a 
mo're or less plausible hypothesis conceraing the 
redaction of the book is not attainable. Perhaps 
three stages in its history can be traced. (1) The 
second roll of Baruch, belonging to the 5th year 
of Jehoiakim. There is every reason to suppose 
that this roll has in the main been preserved in 
the early part of the book. The contents of the 
roll xvere chs. 1-6. 7-10 (except 10^’^®), lP-12®, 
probably 14. 15. 16^-17^^ 25 in its original form, 
possibly 45 ; Avhether 18. 20^®^* belonged to the roll 
may be uncertain ; and the same must be said of 
and of any parts of 46-49 that majr be sup- 
posed genuine. The roll, however, was in some 
cases broken up, and some parts certainly belong- 
ing to it (ch. 25) are now found after elements of 
a much later date, while elements of a later date 
ajipear inserted before or among parts belonging to 
it (12^*^-). The roll was only one of the elements 
used in the redaction of the book, and it was not 
regarded as inviolable. We should hardly be 
right if we regarded our present book as a growth, 
tlie roll being the fundamental writing to which 
other prophecies were added as they successively 
came into existence, or if we supposed a series of 
suGCCwSsive redactions (Kautzsch, A Mss, p. 75 ; cf. 
Driver, p. 270). The present order of the contents 
of the book forbids such suppositions, e.p. 2P^-23*^ 
as a collection is later than the fall of the city, 
while ch. 24 is of the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah ; chs. 30-33 as a collection also belongs 
to the Exile, while ch. 35 is of the reign of 
Jelioiakim. Such a shuffling of the contents, 
supposing them to have had originally a historical 
order, is quite improbable. 

(2) The second stage was the actual redfiction 
of tlie book. At some time, possibly not a great 
many years after the prophet’s death, some person 
or persons undertook the work of gatliering 
togetlier all the fragments of his oracles and 
furni.diing as complete a biography of him as 
possible. The biographical interest was perhaps 
the predominant one. All the available materials, 
the original roll and other existing sources, were 
used, and probably the compiler himself, either 
from his own knowledge or by imjuiry, was able 
also to make considerable contributions. But 
how much belongs to sources ready to the com- 
piler’s hand, and how much is due to himself, it is 
impossible to discover. As lias been already said, 
Jeremiah may have preserved jottings of his 
speeches, or some contemporary such as Baruch 
may have done so, and these may have lain before 
the editor ; or, in a number of cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in a historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s^ hand. 
There appears to he something like collections in 
the book, e.g. chs. 18-20. 21-23. 27-29. 30-33, and 
the like, and some of these may have arisen at the 
hands of different persons during the Exile. There 
is nothing more likely than that a number of the 
liistoiical passages, witli the prophet’s words 
enclosed in them, may be from the hand of Baruch, 
who continued with the iirojdiet after the fall of 
the city and accompanied h im to Egypt. Bat 


some of the narratives are probably due to other 
persons and some to the compiler. Tlie various 
headings are from the hand of the compiler, but the 
inference from the identity of the heading in elis. 
34. 35. 40. 44, that these historical passages are also 
the work of the compiler (Kuen.), is scarcely cogent, 
for the same heading has been given to chs. 7 ff., 
which the compiler certainly did not write. From 
the promiscuous way in which such historical 
narratives as chs. 26. 36. 35 have been placed in 
the book, it may perhaps be inferred that these 
passages came as distinct and complete composi- 
tions into the redactor’s hand. However much 
in the book may be due to Baruch, every tiling 
shows that he was not the editor. The date of tin 
redaction cannot be strictly fixed. The levereiici* 
manifested for the prophet is no criterion of date, 
for this reverence, beginning after his death, con- 
tinued to increase. Kuenen has suggested tlie 
second half of the Exile. The passage 2 K 25-^"“‘® 
appears to be dependent on the fuller narrative, 
Jer 40"®’*, and this fact would imply that the Book 
of Jer was in existence before the Book of Kings 
was closed, about the end of the Exile (on the other 
hand, 39ib.a.4-i3 taken from 2 K 25 is a later inter- 
polation). There is perhaps nothing in tlie Book 
of Jer which necessitates a later date, such passages 
as and chs. 50. 51 having been introduced 

into the book after its redaction. There is no 
doubt much in chs. 46-40 that miglit be of the 
post-exilic period. The complexion of chs. 30-33 
might also imply a lower date than the Exile, but 
the want of in LXX shows that the amplifi- 
cation of these chs. went on after the book had been 
compiled. The redaction took place in Babylon or 
Palestine, not in Egypt. 

(3) This Book of Jer thus edited is the archetype 
both of the Heb. and Greek. But this book under- 
went modifications, some passages being added 
and some amplifications of the text being intro- 
duced. This process of enlargement forms the 
third stage in the history of the book, {(t) Some 
additions and insertions penetrated into all the 
MSS, e.g. chs. 50. 51. 52, (except vv.®’S- 1'*), 
2014.15 1719-27^ and much more, {b) From others 
the MSS at the basis of LXX remained free, e.g. 
3314-26 394-13^ and much else, particularly in chs. 
25. 27-29. This latter fact does not imjily with 
certainty that all the additions in MT aie later 
than LXX translation, because contemponiiy MSS 
may have had different histories even in the same 
country (treatment of ^ISS being so free), and 
particularly if circulating in different countries. 
The differences between the Heb. and Gr. might 
certainly be easier explained if we could supjiose 
the MS or MSS on which LXX is founded carrieil 
early to Egypt, Egyptian Jews would probably 
occupy themselves less with the original text than 
those in Babylon or Palestine, and thus the MSS, 
even if transcribed, Avould more retain their 
primitive form. Amplifications of the text and 
inter2)olatlons really reflect the moods of religions 
life and hope, and this life was fuller in Palestine 
than in Egypt. 

V. Literary Style. — The literary style of 
Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken of, because, 
strictly speaking, we have no literature from him. 
The narrative pieces in the book are not from his 
own hand ; and even when fragments of his 
speeches are reported in these narratives, they 
have in many cases passed through the narrator’s 
mind, and may have been somewhat modified. 
The presence of some or many characteristic 
phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is not proof oi 
their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere com2>onds, in regard to which the question 
of style can hardly be raised. The only 2>arts of 
the book on which a judgment in respect of style 
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can be formed are the chapters dictated to Baruch, 
chs. 1-17, and any other passages which appear to 
come directly from Jeremiah’s own hand. Even 
the dictated passages are mere outlines and 
skeletons; the projmet’s object was to preserve 
and present to others the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles, — he was little solicitous 
about the form. No doubt something of Jeremiah’s 
literary manner will be reflected in these frag- 
ments, but they represent very inadequately what 
he w’as capable of as a writer. We have no litera- 
ture hom Jeremiah in the sense in which we have 
literature from Isaiah. The flowers of Jeremiah’s 
diction and thouglit have reached us only after 
being cut and pressed; the bloom and fragrance 
yet remaining with them suggest faintly what they 
were when fresh. The nionotonousness and repeti- 
tion, botli of ideas and language, of which writers 
complain, are owing in good degree to the fact 
that, in dictating his outline, it was the prophet’s 
purpose to impress strongly certain great ideas, 
and the same ideas naturally carry with tlieni the 
same language, though it will always remain a 
question how many of the repetitions are due to 
himself. The literary remains of Jeremiah difier 
from the writings of Isaiali in being formally less 
Tierfect: the poetical rhythm is not so regular, 
losing itself often in elevated prose. Yet even 
formally there is mucli true poetical parallelism, 
and there are many examples' of the Kinah or 
Elegy, artistically beautiful and full of pathos, e,g, 
g:io. ’ii i 3 ibf. 2 ()f. 22^^. The language of Jeremiah 

wants the condensed energy of that of the earlier 
prophets. He belonged to a later literary age, 
and tlie progress of language is always towards 
analysis, gaining in lucidity, but losing in com- 
pression. Much of the power of the earlier prophets 
arises fiom the fact that their age was a creative 
one, and they project their religious conceptions 
with an energy and completeness that can never 
again be imitated. Jeremiah is their heir, their 
pi-inciples already run in his blood, and wliat in 
them was intellectual power is transmuted in him 
into spiritual life.^ So far as style can be spoken 
of in Jeremiah, his style perfectly reflects all the 
articulations of thought and all the hues of emotion 
of his mind. He was a nature characterized by 
simplicity, reality, pathos, tenderness, and a 
strange piety, but subject to his emotions, Avliicli 
were liable to rise into passions. His mind was set 
on a minor key, and his temper elegiac. And to 
all this his language is true. Could sadness he 
expressed in sadder words than these, ‘ The harv^est 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved ’ ? His phrases haunt the ear : ‘ Before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains.’ * Is there no 
balm in Gilead ? ’ * A voice was heard in Eamah.’ 
‘ If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee.’ ‘Surely I have heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself.’ ‘ Eeturn, ye backsliding chil- 
dren.’ The quaint simplicity of his -words to God 
provokes a smile : ‘ 0 Lord, wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously?’ Usually 
bis address is lofty and touching : ‘ 0 the hope of 
Israel, the saviour thereof in time of trouble, why 
f*houldst thou be as a stranger in the land?’ {14^^* 
In sombre realism he has no match 
among tne prophets ; witness sucli terrible pas- 
sages as 15^^ 4-^®’- (ef. the symbol 25^®®“*, and such 
descriptions as 5^®- 

prophet of doom and death, and his soul revolted 
against the task. He gloats over life, its human 
. activitie.s Es sounds and mirth and all its 

music (7*^ 16^) ; and he recoils from death, and 
shudders as lie sees the shadow enter in at the 
windows, and feels the awful silence, when tliere 
is no sound of a mill and no shimmer of a candle. 
There is one peculiarity which gives a charm to 


his style, a certain unconscious dramatizing, when, 
after describing a situation, lie makes those in- 
volved in it speak directly, -without the word ‘ say- 
ing’ e.ff. 2-® 3“-^ 41^* 04.5.24 gii-ib Ips 12’^-® 

15°® 17H 

Jeremiah’s language has some marks of the later style : words 
in -uth are not infrequent, and he begins to Aramaize ; cases 
occur of vav cop. with perf., and the of direction is otiose 
(112). Certain phrases and expressions are often repeated ; e g. 
to break the yoke and burst the bauds to turn the back 

and not the /ace 1817) ; io recetce ccrrrection (220 53 72b) ; to 
coTne into mind (3^ hu n*?;; 31s 721 195) ; the evil 0 / your doings 
(44 2112 232 22) ; great destruction 46 6i 14^7) ; the refrain, 
shall I not visit for these things 2 etc. (59 29 gu) ; heal the hurt 
slightly (&^ 811); the phrase, rising up early ^ and sending^ 
speaking, etc. (OD^-n 713- 25 26^ 2919) ; to incline the ear (7*-^ * 11^ 
1723) ; the voice of mirth and gladness, etc. (724 ige 2519) ; at the 
time that 1 visit them (6l5 812 1123 2312) ; terror roinul about 
(625 203 10); oji^r which my name has been called (71<J n- i-i 20) ; 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence (with a variety of 
order, 1412 153 217) ; and others. See Driver’s full list, p. 275. 
It is doubtful if to make a full end nyr) ought to be 
reckoned ; it seems extraneous in 427 510. is (3011 = 4028). N either 
should the contorted syntax I4I 46i 47i 4924 be ascribed to 
Jeremiah. Peculiar are *l'cn used of God(3i2) ; hopeless ! in 
the mouth of the people (225 1312) ; nxD 'XViP shorn on the 
(925 [Eng.26] 252il) ; qx: (2321) ; slain ofJ^' 

(2523); the hiph. of D*?n dream (298); the phrase mnn 
present supplication (3826 429, Qal 367 3720 422, cf, Dn 920). 

vi. Some Eeligious Ideas. — The Book of Jer 
does not so much teach religious truths *as present 
a religious personality. Prophecy had already 
taught its truths, its last effort was to reveal itself 
in a life. But though the truths in J eremiah are 
old, they all appear in him with an impress of 
personality which gives them novelty. He is not 
to be read for doctrines in their general form on 
God and the people, but for the nuances which his 
mind gives them. Though he might not be aware 
of it, we can perceive that all his thoughts are 
coloured by the religious relation to God of which 
he was himself conscious. 

(1) Sin. — In his earliest time it is the sin of the 
people that occupies his mind, their unfaithfulness 
to J" They followed Him in the wilderness, but 
on entering Canaan they went far away from Him. 
Every class became untrue to the idea of its 
relation to Him. It is this change that seems 
inexplicable to the prophet. He sets it in all 
possible lights: ‘What evil did your fathers find 
in me?’ (2®). He contrasts the fidelity of the 
nations to their gods, which yet are no gods (2“). 
At a later time he contrasts the fidelity of men 
even to the injunctions of their ancestor, such as 
the Eechabites (35^-*). The instinct which guides 
the migrations of the stork is strangely unerring ; 
the instinct of man’s heart, which should direct it 
to God, as strangely errs (8^, cf. 2^-* 18^®®*). We 
understand Jeremiah’s wonder .at the change only 
when we hear him say what to his mind God is : 
‘They have forsaken the fountain cf living water.’ 
Isaiah crushed himself and crushed created man to 
the ground with his awful Kadosh ; liis word was 
true, but Jeremiah’s ‘ the fountain of living water ’ 
seems to come nearer the fulness of truth. The 
words at any rate suggest the immediateness of 
the relation of man to God in religion. And it is 
this that Jeremiah insists upon, as Hosea and 
Isaiah had done before him. His charge is the 
unreality of men’s religion; it is not with their 
real selves that they serve J", and it is not J" in 
His true being that they serve. Already in J osiali’s 
days Jeremiah perceived how illusory his Eeform 
was. Indeed it was doubtful if it liad not made 
the condition of things worse. Men thought that 
when they worshipped at Jerusalem, and multi- 
plied offerings there, they had done what J" desired. 
It was a lie which was half a truth, and therefore 
theliarder to fight. It is not certain that J eremiah 
thought the lawbook altogether a good. People 
prid^ themselves on it, it was -wisdom to have it ; 
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they tliought the possession of it put them right 
with God (8®* ®). Pharisaism and Deuteronomy 
came into the world the same day. The lawbook 
little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s minds away from all that was 
external — sacrifices, temple, aik, and lawbook— 
to that which was inward and real. People spoke 
much of reform ; he would have used another 
word : ‘ Break up the fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns ’ ; ' Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart ’ 
(4*^) ; ‘ 0 Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness' (4^^). 8in is ‘the stubbornness of the evil 
heart ’ (7^^ 5-^). It is the heart that is good or ill. 
Man is the heart of man. Jeremiah probably has 
no general doctrine of human nature or its con- 
dition, though he perhaps expresses what is 
technically called Kahit when he says, ‘ The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and it is desperately 
sick ; who can know it ? ’ (17^). If not from nature, 
by practice men become incapable of good : ‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin ? then may ye also 
do good that are inured to do evil' (13-^, cf. 7“*^S^^*>. 
Momentarily awoke by the x>rophet’s appeals, the 
people become conscious of their inability, exclaim- 
ing, ‘It is hopeless’ (2^® 18^*-^). And more gener- 
ally, ‘ It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps ’ (10-^). Sin is individually universal ; a man 
cannot be found in the streets of Jerusalem (5^, cf. 

No x>rovidences in God’s hand can leform 
them ; the furnace will not purify them ; they 
have been tried, and they are found reprobate 
silver Only the creative hand of God can 

change them ; He will give them another heart, 
and put His law in their inward parts (24'^ 
Though Jeremiah, like Hosea, begins by consider- 
ing the people as a moral personality, and never 
loses hold of the idea of the nation (3 
his thoughts just referred to are virtually indi- 
vidualism. 

(2) iJrod . — In his doctrine of God Jeremiah agrees 
with his predecessors, but with a significant finance 
of his own. J" is God alone, the gods of the nations 
are no gods (2^^ 16 ^^^- )3 and the Gentiles shall yet 
confess it. J" rules among the nations, giring 
them all to drink of the wine of His cup, and 
putting the world and all that dwell in it into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar (25^®*"^* 27^’^®*). Like all 
later prophets, J eremiah sees His power and God- 
head manifested in nature : ‘ Are tliere any among 
the vanities of the heathen that can cause rain ? 
or can the heavens give showers?' (14'-^ 5-^b par- 
ticularly in that perpetual wonder the restraint of 
the raging sea (5--). These are external things. 
It is in that which He is to His people and His 
servants that J" is truly revealed, e.ff. in His 
gracious designs with Israel : ‘ I thought how I 
shall put thee among the children I ye shall call 
me my Father’ (3^^), and in the joy which His ser- 
vice brings : ‘ Thy words were found^ and I did eat 
them, they were the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart ’ ( 15^^). It is in the passages where Jeremiah 
intercedes for himself or the people that he realizes 
most fully what J" is, or when he 

gives a definition of what religion is: ‘Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
tnese things I deligh-D’ (9^). But the conception 
ot God receives a new shade in Jeremiah. His 
definition of man as the heart of man leads to a 
corresponding definition of God : J" is He who 
trieth the heart and the reins (11^ 17^° 20^®). This 
definition is just the reflexion of Jeremiah’s own 
experience. He does not infer that J" searches the 
heart from any general doctrine he holds of the 
divine omniscience ; he reasons the other way : 
Because J" tries the heart, He is omniscient, ‘ Can 
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any hide himself in secret places that I shall not j 
see him ? ' {23‘^’ Positively, Jeremiah ex pi esses j 
his idea of religion when he" says, ‘ Blessed is the i 
man that trusteth in the Lord, vhose hope the j 
Lord is' (17^®*). The principle of religion is faith. 

(3) TAe Future. — J eremiali's first and continued 

conviction is that the nation is doomed to destruc- 
tion. There is something inexplicable to us in this 
certainty. It might seem mediated by his profouncl 
sense ot the national sin just as he was 

assured that his fello'w prophets were false because 
of their ethical shallowness, and their healing the 
hurt of the people slightly (23^‘ 28“^). But then | 
this difierence of ethical standard betw'eeii him and ! 
other prophets is equally inexplicable. His judg- 
ment, both of the prophets and the people, seems I 
the unconscious reflection of his owm religious | 
relation to God. But he does not analyze ; he I 
knows his consciousness, and it is given directly by 
God. In his earliest days Judah seems to limi a 
mass of perdition ; a man could not be found in 
the streets of Jerusalem (5 ^) ; the furnace had 
failed to separate silver from lead — there w’as no 
silver Yet it was impos.Jhle that God 

should make a full end of His people (ch. 32) ; and 
his hopes seem for the time placed on Drael of the 
North. Backsliding I&rael was justified above i 
treacherous Judah. And m the name of J" he i 
proclaims to the north, ‘ Return, ye backsliding i 
children, and I wfill heal your lackslidings ' I ; | 

and his prophetic ear catches a voice from the bare 
heights, tlie w^eeping and the supplications of the 
children of Israel, ‘ Behold, we come unto thee, 
thou art the Lord our God ' ^Yitli the first 
captivity of 507 the prophet’s judgment on Judah 
seems softened ; there was hope for the nation m 
the captives, and he predicts their restitution : J"' j 
will give them an heart to know' Him (24‘*’*^*), And, ! 
finally, during the last times of the siege, when the 
destruction ot the nation w'as at hand, he embraces 
both Judah and Israel in his promise of restoration 1 
(chs. 30-33). All antagonisms between him and rhe 
people w'ere now' over ; his human feeling had 
ceased to struggle against the irrevocable decree of 
God, and he looked forw'ard with composure to the 
city’s fail. His composure and certainty of tlie 
future were hut the reflexion of his own experience, 

as in the ease of all OT saints (Job Ps 73-'’^*]. 
The relation to God of which he is conscious is 
indissoluble ; it cntlives all forms of national 
existence. Indeed, from Hosea dowmwards tlie 
prophets become more and more indifierent to the 
torm of a state, their ideal is that of a community 
with a right mind tow'ards God. Jeremiah does 
not place reliance on the purifying trials of the 
Exile ; his hope is in the creative hand of God, w ho 
will give the people a heart to know Him (24^ and 
write His law in their inward parts (3l^B. The 
true shepherd whom He w ill raise up to iead tliem 
shall be called Jehovah Zldhenu^ ‘ the Lord is our 
righteousness' (23*^'). 

(4) Jeremiads Flety. —There w'ere pious men 
before Jeremiah, but the long drawn out struggle 
of his life revealed piety more than ever before. 
Very difierent judgments have been passed on his 
natural character. The lachiymose nature tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him is based partly on the idc^a 
that he was the wTiter of the Lamentations, and 
partly on his owm references to his tears. A 
diflerent view is expressed by Darin esteter {Le& 
ProphUes, 67), wflio says : ‘ During hih 4fJ years of 
prophesying he preaches, lie acts, he curses: he 
weeps little.’ The contrasts revealed in his life 
have been epxgrammaticall}'^ expressed by calling 
him a figure ‘ cast in brass, dissolving in tears.' 
Probably his fundamental iuiuian characteristic 
w'as vveakness. In those ]nissages where lie speaks | 
of himself as a wall of brass against his opponenis. 
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and where J" promises him victory over them, vv^e 
see not a sense of strength hut a feeling of weak- 
ness. They reflect what he feels he must he, hut 
is conscious he is not, what will do for him, 
though it is not done. Isaiah was strong in him- 
self ; tlie divine strength came to him unconsciously 
as lie threw himself into action, and was not dis- 
tinguishable tiom his owm. But Jeremiah was 
conscious, introspective, distinguishing between 
himself ami God. The strength lie had was from 
without, hence it was fluctuating and convulsive. 
In moments of conflict lie was strong. AVhen 
dragged before the princes it was given him what 
to speak (26^-^-). He could run with the footmen, 
or even like Elijah with the chariots, and not he 
weaiied ; but when the conflict was jiassed and he 
took his life and history with him into hours of 
stillness and solitude, the tide of divine strength 
receded, and he was weakness itself. 

On the one hand, he had let himself he induced 
to he a prophet. J" had revealed His mind to 
him, His verdict on the people, and His purpose, 
and he had entered into His mind, and stood on 
His side. But this looking at people and things, 
as might he said, from the standpoint of J" isolated 
him ; he neither borrowed nor lent, married nor 
was a father, rejoiced with the joyful nor sorrowed 
with the soirowing (16^^*)* Besides isolating him, 
it brought persecution upon him. He felt the 
hardness of J"’s service. Gladly would he liave 
laid his office at His feet. He would have been 
thankful had he never known the truth. He 
cursed the day of his birth, because his fellow- 
ship with J" isolated him from all other fellowship, 
and crushed down all that was human in him. For, 
on the other hand, he profoundly sympathized with 
the people. He was an Israelite indeed. Israel 
in him struggled against its doom. The dumb 
mind of the people found a voice in him. He 
in+-^.rceded for it, and his intercession was just 
tne resistance of his human heart to the idea of 
the nation’s destruction. He palliated its oftenees, 
saying it was misled by the prophets He 

expressed its better seif in the confessions which 
he put into its mouth (14^’^ 14^®^* 10-^- ^•*). He 
wept over it (9^ 13^'^ 14^^). He was told, it is 
enough ! He was in the cruellest dilemma. If 
he pleaded for the people it was to be false to 
J'', to be false to his own convictions of truth, 
false to what he knew to be the irrevocable will 
of God. On the other hand, to threaten, above all 
to threaten with zeal for God, was treason against 
his own heart and against liis people. Thus both 
God and men seemed to reject him. But his 
repulse by men drove him to God, and his repulse 
by God made him press closer to Him. And thus 
his life became a fellowship with God, his thoughts 
and feelings a dialogue between him and God. 

Literature. — On the life of the prophet : Valeton, Viertal 
Voorlezmgen; Cheyne, Jer., Eis Lije and Times, 1888; Marti, 
Dei' Proph. Jer, von Anatot, 18S9 ; Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jud. 
Gemh,^ p. 141 ff. ; Sniend, Beligionsgeseh. 234 ff. ; Comill, Per 
Isr. Prophetismus', Davidson, The Exile and the Restoration, 
Commentaries : Ewald, 1808 ; Hitzig-, 1860 , Graf, 1862 ; Nagels- 
bacli (In Lange), 1868; Iveil, 1872; Streane (‘Oamb. Bible’), 
1881 ; Cheyne (‘Pulpit Comm.’), 1883 ; Ball and Bennett (‘Ex- 
posi tor’s Bible’), 1890, 1895 ; Ciesebrecht (‘ Hand-Komm.’), 1894. 
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JEREMIAS (Tepegfas), 1 Es 9^. — One of the sons 
of Baani who put away his ‘ strange ’ wife. The 
name corresponds to Jeremai in Ezr 10^, who is 
uientioned among the sons of Hashum ; it has been 
inserted out of its right place in 1 Es. 

JEREMIEL. — The name of the archangel who is 
introduced in 2 Es as answering the questions 
of the righteous dead. AV has Uriel, the same 
name as that of the angel who was sent to instruct 
Esdras, 2 Es 4^ 5-^ 1(F®. 


JEREMOTH (mD’T, mD-c).— 1. 2. Two Benjamites, 

1 Ch 8K 3. 4. Two Levites, I Ch 23-‘' 25-'^ tht. 
latter called m 24^^ Jerimoth. 5. A Naphtalite, 

1 Ch 27^^. 6. 7. 8. Three of those who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10-*’’ In the last instance 

KerS has m.'Dii ‘ and llamoth’ (so AV). See Gene- 
alogy. 

JEREMY. — The form in which the name of the 
prophet Jeremiah appears in both AV and RV of 

1 Es 2h 2 Es as well as in AV of 

2 Mac 2^’^' Mt 2^" 27®. In the last three passages 
RV has J'eremfaA. The form Jeremi/ is used also 
in both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle 
ascribed to the prophet in Bar 6^. 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OF. — A brief apocr. com- 
position purporting to have been written by Jere- 
miah to the Jews who were about to be led, or had 
been led (so Syr. and 7 Gr. cursives), into Babylon 
(cf, Jer 29 [36] ^). The author forewarns them that 
the captivity, which is a visitation for sin, will 
continue for seven generations ; and his serious 
purpose is to secure that in exile they may not 
be so impressed by gorgeous idolatrous ceremonial 
as to fall into apostasy. To eflect this, he gives, 
in popular style, a detailed exposuie of the stupidity 
of idolatry, which is partly an amplification of Jer 
Is 44®'^®, but which also maniiests an intimate 
acquaintance with many inane and vicious heathen 
practices. 

There is a decided lack of lo^cal sequence in the thoughts, 
but the vanity of idolatry is emphasized by a sort of refrain, ten 
times repeated at irregular intervals, and though in every cas« 
intentionaUy varied as to verbal expression, yet always con- 
veying the one meaning. ‘ This shows that idols are not gods, 
therefore fear them not.’ The thoughts are decidedly forceful, 
and will perhaps gam in cogency it we arrange them a little 
more logically, thus I. Idols need to be manufactured. They 
are made by a carpenter, acc. to his wish (^) [verses from K.V 
throughout!, covered ivith gold and silver (8), and decked with 
garments (U). II. They are devoid of perception. They cannot 
speak (8), see G®)> hear bowlings of priests (42), or hear prayer 
(^). III. They have no powers of self-consen ation They can- 
not wipe the dust from their face (14) or e 3 ’es or the mst 
from their ornaments (2i), nor can they feel the smoke (2i) They 
cannot eat (27). They are powerless against theft from their 
person (lo 43 57)^ against war (•18 5o), and fire (&&). They cannot 
rise when they have fallen, or straighten themselves when 
awry (^. They cannot save their garments from moths (12)^ 
or their wooden interior from decay (24). IV. They are 
impotent for the discharge of their functions as gods. The^- 
bear a sceptre, but cannot rule (14); a sword and axe, but 
cannot kin G®)- They cannot give wealth (35), or rain (53); 
much less can they sliow signs (37) and restore the blind (37) or 
the dumb ( 41 ) They cannot set up one king and put down 
another (14 53.56 66), or deliver from injustice and death (38), 
or even give long life to those who made them ( 46 ). V. They 
are indifferent to ethical qualities. They requite neither good 
nor evil (34). They punish not the perjurer ( 45 ), or even the 
pnest who robs his god to feed his lust (H). They do not re- 
dress vsTong ( 54 ), or show mercy to the widow and the fatherless 
(38) ; nay, they sanction systematic prostitution ( 43 ). VI. They 
are thus the least useful of all things. A cup, a door, a pillar 
has its use (59), and so have the sun and moon (6°), lightning 
and. wind (61), clouds (62) and fire (63) ; ‘ yea, even the beasts are 
better than thej’-’ (68). Then, with rare* irony, the author com- 
pares an idol to a ‘scarecrow’ (70); impotent to protect, but 
deluding the imagination ; and, in conclusion, says, ‘ Better 
is the man that is just and has no idols, but (adds Syr.) 
waits on the Lord God,’ than the most sumptuous idolater. 

Authorship. — The evidence that it was not 
'written by Jeremiah is threefold. (1) It wag 
manifestly composed in Greek. There are a few 
Hebraisms, as, e.y., the imitation of in fin. absoL 
in d^ofjLOLojdivres a.<pofiouad^€ (v.'^), and the repeated 
use of fut. for pres, freq., but they are such as are 
inseparable from Hellenistic Greek . (2) The style is 
quite below that of a prophet of Israel. The mind ot 
the writer is saturated with the Bk. of Jer {ef. Jer | 
with V.®, 10® with v.^^, 10® with v.^, 22^® with v.^^, i 
48®^ with but the style is inferior. As EAvald 
says, ‘ He only succeeds in writing like a speaker 
who proves and exhausts his subject from every 
point of view ; he stows not the remotest move 
ment towards prophetic flight.’ {HI v. 479). (3) 
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Tlie statement that the captivity should continue 
‘ seven generations,’ points away from Jeremiah 
towards one who deplored the long exile, and 
wished to believe it of divine appointment, 

^ye believe the Ep. to have been written before 
2 Mac. We cannot think as do Fritzsche, Schurer, 
Gitiord, and others, that "when 2 Mac 2- says that 
‘Jeremiah charged the exiles not ... to be led 
astray their minds when they saw images 
of gold and silver and the adornment thereof,’ 
there is no allusion to our Epistle. The further 
vagaries as to the altar and the ark (2 Mac 2^’®) 
are not said to be ‘ in the same writing,’ as AV 
(so Gifford), but iv rj ypc.<Pv, i.e. ‘in’ what the 
^Titer considered ‘ Scripture,’ ‘ the records ’ of v.^. 
The most luobable sup^josition is, that the author 
lived in Egypt in the 1st cent. B.C., and that, 
deeply concerned lest hu brethren should be led 
astray by the imposing ritual of idolatry, and 
feeling that additional force would be given to 
his warnings if he put them into the mouth of 
Jeremiah, lie wrote his diatribe on the idolatry of 
Egyi>t as if it were intended for Babylon. He 
may have lived in Babylon in his youth, and 
there gained his acquaintance with the dedica- 
tion ot piostitution to which Herodotus also 
testifies as occurring in the temple of Beltis (i. 199) ; 
but v.^*^ as clearly corresponds with Hdt.’s descrip- 
tion (ii. G2) of the ‘ feast of lights ’ at Sais. The 
slightly inflated style of the Ep. is thoroughly 
Alexandiian. The loudness for assonance and for 


long compound words may be illustrated from 
wepiipyvpoL, Tr€pixpv<xoi, TrepLeXovvrai, TrepLKelpiepoL 
and i^a-irocrraXiv, dvujdev, i^avaXiZcrai (®^). 

Cunonicitij , — Our Ep. is included in the Gr. 
canon, and is found in all Gr. codices of OT, 
except the cursives 70, 96, 229. In Syr. -Hex. it 
follows La, and this claims to have been from 
Origen’s Hexapla, Indeed, Origen (inadvertently, 
as we think) places it in the list of the Heb. canon 
(cf. Eusebius, HJEJ vi. 25). The uncials ABQ 
exhibit the same order as Syr.-Hex., as do also 
all tiie patristic lists that refer to it jsee Baructh). 
In Lat., Syr., and some edd. of LXX, Ep. Jer is 
found as Bar 6 ; and this is followed in Luther’s 
Bible and other lOth cent, edd. as well as in AV 
and RV. Its canonicity was not called in question 
in the Christian Church before Jerome, who called 
it ^evdeirlypaipos {ProL in Jer.). Theodoret passed 
it by ; and also Hilary, though in his Frol, in Ps. 
15 he has enumerated it in the Canon ; but 
Tertullian quotes, as from Jer, v.^, about the 
carrying of gods on men’s shoulders {Scorp. c. 8) ; 
and 'Cyprian [On the Lord's Prayer, c. 5) quotes v.® 
as the suggestion of the Holy Spirit to J eremiali, 

‘ In the heart, O God, ought we to worship thee.’ 

The Text and Veraions. — ^The Ep. is found entire in the Gr. 
uncials ABQ, while T contains 76-24a. The differences between 
these MSS are comparatively unimportant. (See Swete, OT in 
Gr. 379-384; and, for description of MSS, vii.-xi. ). There are about 
20 Gr. cursives, some of whose various reading are ^ven by 
Cenani. Speaking generally, these cursives divide themselves 
into two classes. One half are thought by Field to represent 
the Lucianic recension (Orig ;n’s Jlex., ffroieg. c. ix.^, the other 
half are often found in agreement with Q. 

The Syriae is a very free rendering of Greek. An arrangement 
and tr. of the VSS in ^rr/yo*, in parallel columns, discloses that in 
little more than one-third of the lines does Syr. accurately repre- 
sent Gr., though the last 12 verses are almost a verbatim tr^. 
Some of the more important variations are: ‘Seventy years’ 
for ‘seven generations’ ; ‘An axe in his leifV P®); ‘As a man 
condemned by the king, so are their arm-s extended; [thus 
Walton, but Lag. ‘courts’], ‘Their heart is foolish and erring’ 

(30) ; ‘ ravens ’ for * birds’ ; ‘eagerly eat ’ for •ra.pixv^owri (2B) ; 

‘stones of demons in the mountains’ (3^); ‘before the gate,’ 
in place of r'ov B/,Xov (4i); ‘They are not like crows which fly in 
the air ’ (54). The only important omission is that of the ‘ door’ 
and the ‘pillar ’in v.sC . . ^ .c 

The Syro-Hexaplar, given in Ceriani’s Mon. Sacr. H JProf. 
L 1, is in the mam a slavishly literal tr^ of the text of B, often 
in defiance of Syr. idiom ; as in vv.ai 45. Its variations are few. 
We may mention, ‘ swallows and other birds ’ (33), so ‘ weak- 
ness’ for ‘shame’ (^), so 88; < in their temples the priests sit’ 

(31) , as if witti Q and its cursives ; ‘ nor rescue the 


wronged ’ (®4), as if with A and the Luciame cuisues ; 

and ‘ to devastate the mountains ’ (*>«), as if =5 with Q 

its cursn es. 

The ViUg. also adheres closely to Gr. text. Its chief devia- 
tions are in \ v.8-ii 2J 4i. where it des]>airs of Gr and makes 
a sense of its own. It also reads ‘ exquiram ’ 0 lor ; 

‘ as a dead man carried to a grave ’ for aij .-n Ustv. a.r. (i") : ‘ decer- 
pentes ’ for r(x.ptx.zlovc-i (-0, so Sj r. : ‘ olive stones ’ for ‘ bran ’ 
and ‘gloriabatur’ for (®^). 

Literature. — Gifford in Speakefs Apocr. vol. if. ; Bisseil in 
Lange’s series ; Zockler, Apokr. in KgJ. Kom. IbOl ; Ewald, Pie 
jungsten Propheten^ lb08 ; Fritzsche, Hatidbuch z. d. Apokr, 
1851 ; Reusch, Erklur. d, Bachs Banich, 1853 ; Reuss, AT, 
vol. vii. 1894. J. T. Marshall. 


JERIAH. — The chief of one of the Le\utieal 
couises, 1 Ch 23^^ 24^ (both ?.vt) 2d" (np-, AV, RV 
Jerijah). See Genealogy. 

yERIRAI ). — One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 

JERICHO and inq;, the Htter uniformly (12 
times) in Pent., 2 K 25*, and in Ext, Neli, Gli ; the 
former elsewhere ; * the form rrr-^' occurs once 
(1 K 16*^). The etym. and meaning are doubtful, 
although Gesenius [Thes.) gives the latter as ‘place 
of fragrance,’ from root nn, while Sayce [EHH 250) 
makes it= ‘ city of the moon-god ’ {ijareah). LXX 
'Upix^, indeclinable, both with and without fern, 
art. ; NT ’Iep«xw, once (Lk 19^) with fern. art. ; 
Vulg. Jericho, indeed. ; Arab. cr-Piha or Eihri \. — An 
important city in the Jordan Valley situated over 
against Nebo (Dt 32^^), and called the City of 
Palm Trees (Dt 34*). It ivas the first city to 
oppose the progress of the children of Israel after 
they had crossed the Jordan. It had its wail 
(Jos 2^*), and its gate, which ^ysiS closed at dusk 
(2*). Like ail the Can. cities of the time, it ivas 
ruled over by a king (2*). The wealth of the 
place is inferred from the deseiiption of the spoil 
taken : vessels of brass and of iron are mentioned, 
and from the silver and gold Achan was able to 
sequester 200 shekels of silver and a wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight, as well as a goodly Baby- 
lonish garment (7'"^). V"e find no such ricdi record 
of spoil in the accounts of tlie capture of the other 
cities in this campaign. While the children of 
Israel w’ere still encamped at Shittim on the other 
side of Joi dan, Joshua sent two spies to investigate 
tlie state of the country as far as J. (2^®'). Arrived 
at that place, they lotlged at a house on the town 
wall, belonging to^ one Kahab, a prostitute. Their 
errand was suspected, and news was brought to 
the king, who sent messengers to Rahab’s house to 
demand that she give up the spies. In the mean- 
time she had hidden them under the stalks of liax 
which were laid out on the roof to dry, and when 
the messengers arrived she declared that the spies 
had left the city at dusk, and she sent the men off 
on a false chase as far as the fords of the Jordan. 
Returning to the spies on the roof, she told them 
of the terror Joshua’s approach had inspired, and 
begged that, in return for her kindness to them, 
they would agree to save l^er and her family alive 
in the coming troubles. This they swore to" do, on 
I condition that she preserved secrecy. That her 
' house might be recognized she tied a scarlet thread 
in her window, from which she let them down with 
a rope, advising them to hide in the mountains. 
There they escaped (probably hiding in the cavern- 
pierced cliffs of Quarantania), and remained foi 
three days, till their pursuers had come back. 
Then returning to Joshua, they gave a report 
which greatly encouraged the leader. 

After crossing the Jordan, the Isr. encamped in 
the ‘east border of J.’ at Gilgal (Jos 4^^), cele- 
brating the passover in the ‘plains of J,’ Thife 
solemn ceremony was doubtless held in fuU view 
* S^e Driver, J)m^. p. Ixxxix f . 
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of the city. While near J., Joshua saw the 
0§.ptain of the Lord’s Host (5^^). From his speech 
before his death we gather that a preliminary 
skirmish preceded the siege, for he says, ‘Ye came 
unto J., and the men of J. fought against you’ 
(24^^). The siege itself was extremely strict : 
‘none went out and none came in ’ Joshua 

having received his commands from the Lord, 
delivered them to the peoide. They were to 
encompass the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh day seven times. The order of 
march was as follows : first came the armed men, 
then seven priests with trumpets of rams’ horns ; 
immediately behind the priests was borne the ark 
of the Covenant ; and then followed the rear. 
The first day, having encompassed the city in 
silence, they returned to lodge in the camp. This 
wns repeated for five days. On the seventh they 
rose very early and marched around the city seven 
times, but on the seventh time, when the priests 
blew 'with their trumpets, Joshua said to the 
people, ‘Shout, for the Lord hatli given you the 
city.’ As they shouted, the -wall fell doum flat 
before them, and the people at once entered the 
city on every side, ‘ each man straight before him, 
and they took the city.’ By special command of 
Joshua, Raliab and her family were saved from 
the general slaughter of man and beast that 
ensued, according to the promise she had received 
from the spies. Her family continued to live on 
in Israel, and the name Rahab occurs in the 
genealogy’ of our Lord (Mt F) as the mother of Boaz. 
J. Avas burned and everything in it, except the 
silver and gold, and the vessels of brass and iron, 
which Avere reserved for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house. Tlie disobedience of Achan to the Lord’s 
command, that the people should reserve nothing 
feu themselves, resulted in a terrible punishment. 
The defeat of the Israelites at Ai Avas ascribed to 
the fact that the accursed thing Avas touched. By 
a process of elimination the crime Avas traced to 
Achan, and he and all his family Avere stoned Avith 
stones and burned with fire (Jos 7^®^*)- 

Some of the Mohammedans of the country ^ve a distorted 
account of the taking- of J., confusing it with another scene in 
Joshua’s life. It is said that a great Imam tried to take the 
city, but so diiBcult Avas the task of demolishing the walls that 
the work w’as not completed when darkness compelled the 
besiegers to stop. In the morning the walls had sprung up 
again, and the siege had to be recommenced. This went on for 
several days, when finally the Imam caused the sun to stand 
still, and thus, the day being lengthened, the destruction 
of the city Avas completed. This may not represent an early 
local tradition, as the plains AS’-ere covered with monasteries 
when the Arabs took the land, and the Mohammedans very 
probably confused the various Biblical accounts they heard from 
the monks. 

Kot only Avas J. utterly destroyed, hut Joshua 
pronounced a solemn curse on the man Avho should 
rebuild it, prophesying misfortune to his children ; 
‘ He shall lay the foundations thereof in his first- 
born, and in his youngest shall he set up the gates 
of it’ (Jos 6^). In 1 K 16^^^ AA^e are told hoAv this 
curse fell upon Hiel the Bethelite, Avho in the days 
of Ahah rebuilt the city. We infer that betAveen 
these tAvo periods the site Avas unoccupied, but 
that it continued to be knoAvu by its old name is 
proved by the facts that in the ^partition of the 
land J. Avas assigned to Benjamin (Jos and 
that David’s messengers, after being maltreated by 
the Ammonites, Avere told to ‘ tarry in J. till your 
beards be groAvn ’ (2 S IQS, I Ch 19^). Notwith- 
standing the fulfilment of the curse, the city 
became again inhabited, for, on the complaint of 
the ‘ men of the city ’ that the Abater Avas naught 
and the ground barren, Elisha healed the AA’ators 
bv casting salt in the spring (2 K 2i»). There Avas 
also a settlement of the sons of the prophets at the 
place, Avho had at their command fifty strong men, 
whom they sent on a vain search for Elijah, when 
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he had been carried up into heaven from Hie olhei 
side of Jordan (2^^’). After thi^ the place is men- 
tioned several ^ times. When Pekali, king of 
Israel, made his raid on the southern kingdom, 
taking many captives, these Avere released by oidei 
of the prophet Oded, and taken to J., ‘the city ol 
palm trees’ (2 Ch 2S^^). Zedekiah, fleeing from 
Jerus. before the forces of Nebucli., Avas talcen in 
the plains of J. (2 K 25^ Jer 39^). In the list of 
returned captRes (Ezr 2^'^-Neh 7*^^) the children of 
J. are put doAAm at 345. These restored exiles 
evidently took up their abode on the old site, for 
in Neh 3^ we read that the ‘ men of Jericho’ had 
their share in rebuilding the Avails of Jei s. Later 
on it Avas fortified by the Syrian general Haccludes 
(1 Mac 95«). 

In the time of our Lord, J. had become an 
important place, OAving to the partiality shoAAm by 
the Herodian family to the city. Josephus de- 
scribes the place AAuth enthusiasm {Wai's, iv. A'iii. 
2-3). The city lay 150 stadia from Jerus. and 60 
from the Jordan. It Avas situated in a plain, 
divided in the middle by the river, and fianked 
on either side by high mountains, of AAdiich the 
western range oveihung the town. Palm trees 
abounded in the plain, those near the J ordan being 
the richest. In summer the climate Avas so hot 
that no one cared to come near it, but in Avinter 
the air Avas so mild that the inhabitants Avent 
about Avith linen clothing AAdien snoAV covered the 
rest of Judea. He speaks at length of a fountain 
Avhich Avas situated near the old city taken by 
Joshua, and Avhich was healed by Elisha. He 
claims unusual poAvers of irrigation for these 
Avaters, aa^McIi had only to floAv lightly over the 
soil to make it fruitful, and Avhich Avatered a plain 
70 furlongs long by 20 broad, fertilizing gardens 
thickly set AAuth trees, which produced balsam and 
myrobalanum. The palm trees Avere of many 
kinds, one yielding an excellent honey. Such 
Avas the luxuriance and rarity of the A^egetaiion 
that the author declares the place might well be 
pronounced dmne, and challenges a comparison 
Avith any^ other climate in the Avhole earth. Strabo 
(xvi. 2) likens the plain surrounded by mountains 
to a theatre, and corroborates Josephus’ account 
of its fertility, declaring that the revenues from 
the balsam (trom Avhich medicine AA%as extracted 
for the head and eyes) and from other plants Avas 
great. 

When Pompey Ausited Pal. and endeavoured to 
clear the land of robbers, he destroyed tAvo of their 
strongholds, Threx and Taurus, Avhich commanded 
the approach to J. {ib,). After Jerus. Avas taken 
by Pompey, Gabinius, the Rom. general, divided* 
the country into five parts, making J. one of the 
seats of Assembly (Jos. Wars, i. viii. 5). When 
Herod AA^as appointed at Rome to be king of 
the JeA\% and before he was installed in Jems., 
his allies plundered J., finding the houses full of 
all sorts of good things ( Wars, I. xv. 6). Later he 
farmed from Cleopatra the revenues of the regions 
about the city, which had been granted her by 
Antony [Ant. xv. iv. 2), and fortified above the 
town a citadel, a building fine and strong, Avliich 
he called^ Cypros in honour of his mother, and 
built a city to the north of J., which he named 
Phasaelis after his brother (Wars, I. xxi. 9). J. 
was important enough to have its amphitheatre, 
for Ave read that from this place Salome announced 
to the assembled soldiers the neAvs of the death ol 
Herod, Avhich had taken place in the city, though 
he had given orders that he should be buried at 
Herodium (fFars, I. xxxiii. 8). After his death, 
his ex-slave Simon, aspiring to make himself king, 
burned^ down the royal palace (Ani. xvii. x. 6), 
but this was magnificenldy rebuilt by Arclielaus, 
who also accomplished important Avork in irrigating 
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the plain {Ant. XVII. xiii. 1). In the time of 
Josephus {Wars, III. hi. o) Judcea was divided into 
eleven parts, of which Jerus. was the chief, and one 
of which was J ericho. When Vespasian approached 
J. the citizens lied to the mountains IV. 

viii. 2). He erected a citadel in the place, and 
set a gariison (id. iv. ix. 1). Whether Josephus 
refers to the destruction of J. or Gerasa in this 
section is not clear, hut we have the statement of 
Jerome that, at the time when Jerusalem was 
taken, J. was captured and destroyed on account 
of the perfidy of its citizens {Onomasticon). 

J., however, still preserved its magnificence 
when our Lord visited it. His baptism in the 
Jordan occurred not far off. The hill of Quar- 
antania, to the immediate west of the city, 

IS pointed out as the traditional site of the 
Temptation. At the end of His ministry, when 
He was on His way from Galilee to Jerus., He 
passed through J., and there healed a blind man 
(Mk 10^^ [name given Bartiinseus], Lk 18^^}, or acc. 
to jMt 20-'^^- two blind men. At this same time He 
visited the house of Zaccheeus the publican, whose 
eagerness to see the Lord had led him to climb a 
sycomore tree, as lie was short of stature. The 
account of his conversion is one of the most graphic 
in the gospel histoiy (Lk 19^^-). Travellers to-day 
between Jerus. and J. have to be accompanied by 
an escort, to prevent their ‘ falling among thieves,’ 
who have infested this route both before and ever 
since the Good Samaritan came to relief of the 
man in the parable (Lk 10“°}. 

We are told by Jerome (Onom.) that after !t8 destruction by 
the Romans, J. was rebuilt a third time, but he does not say 
when. That the place was inhabited in the time of Origen we 
infer fr>m the fact of his discovery of some valuable biblical 
lISS there (Bus. Eecl. Hist. vi. 16). This third city existed in 
Jerome’s day as well as the ruins of the other two. It became 
an Episcopal See, and its bishops begin to be mentioned m a.i>. 
325 , the last reference is to Gregorius, who was present at the 
Syi od of Jerus. a d. 536. The sacred sites began to he pointed 
out early in the 4th cent. The Bordeaux Pilgnm (a,d. 333) was 
showm the sycomore tree of Zacchaeus on the right of the road 
leading to the town from the west. A mile and a half from the 
to\vui was pointed out the site of the old city taken by Joshua, 
close to the fountain of Elisha, immediately above which was 
the house of Rahab. Justinian restored a hospice in J., and a 
church of the Mother of God (Procopius, de JBdif. 5. 9). 
Theodosius (a.d. 530) visited the fountain of Elisha, which he 
places 2 miles from the town, and in this latter was shown the 
house of Rahab, the site evidently having been shifted since the 
time of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. Antoninus Martyr (a.d. 570) 
found the walls of the town overthrown by an earthquake. 
The house of Rahab was still standing, and had been converted 
into a hospice and oratorj”, probably the work of Justinian 
referred to above. At the time of Arculf’s visit (a.d. 670) the 
town was in rums ; only the house of Rahab was standing, but 
roofless. The Venerable Bede (a.d. 720) describes a similar state 
of things. Hence the town was in a ruinous condition for at 
least a century and a half, but by the end of the 6th cent, many 
. churches and monasteries had sprung up on the surrounding 
plams. Besides the church at Gilgal, Arculf speaks of one on 
the spot where Christ was supposed to have left His garments 
at the time of His baptism, and of the monastery of St. John, 
also near the Jordan. Establishments were dedicated to St. 
Panteleemon, St, Calamon, St. Chry'sostom, St. Eustochium, 
and others. At the time of the Crusaders many of these were 
repaired and others constructed. Under the Arabs the town 
agam rose to importance, as is proved by the many references of 
the Mohammedan geographers beginning in the 9th cent, (see 
Halesime under the Moslems, by Guy Le Strange). Ya'kubi 
(A.D. 874) speaks of Riba as the capital of the Gh6r, the cleft of 
the Lower Jordan. Mukaddasi (a.d. 985) says that this city 
possessed many \’illages in the plain, which produced much 
indigo, and many palm and banana trees. Edrisi (a.d. 1154) 
mentions Ariha, Beisan, and Amta as the finest of the cities of 
tha valley of the Gh6r. When the Crusaders conquered the 
laijd, the plain of J. was granted to the Holy Sepulchre, hut in 
A.n. 1111 Amulfus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was blamed for 
assigning to his niece this district, with ite annual revenues, 
which amounted to 5000 pieces of gold (William of Tyre, xL 15). 
Later it again fell mto ecclesiastic^ hands, as it was assi^ed m 
A.i\ 1138 to a convent at Bethany (id. xv. 26). But by the 
13th cent, the town itself had 'sunk to small dimensions. The 
square tower which may be seen to-day near the modem village 
ot er-Biha was found by Willebrand (a.®. 1211) in a ruinous con- 
dition. Brocardus (a.d. 1230) says that the wretched town had 
scarcely eight houses, and tlmt all the monuments of the sacred 
places were destroyed. Ricaldus, writing about the same time, 
calls the place ‘quasi deserta.' However, the plains were at 
this time richly cultivated. According to the Moslem Yakut 


(a.d. 122.1) the finest sugar of the Chur was made at J. ; palm 
tiees and bananas abounded. Jaques de Vitrj (cap 53) albc 
refers to the fields of sugar-'^ane. The rums to the west or 'Am 
es-Sultan, ivith the connecting aqueducts, appear to date from 
the Crusadmg period. 

The modern er-Biha is a miserahle \illage, con- 
taining about 300 swarthy inhabitants, possibly 
the descendants of the puny race called by 
Arculf Canaanites, who dwelt in his time on the 
plain. The rich patches of barley and wheat, with 
the gardens of the ecclesiastical establishments, 
give a hint of the po'=isibilities of fertility which 
were so amply realized in former days. The level 
of the village is 900 ft. below the Mediter., and 
the flora and fauna of the plain differ largely from 
those of the rest of Pal., some species not lieing 
found nearer than the Asiatic and African tropics. 
A dozen isolated palms represent the splendid 
groves of the past. The Zalzhum {Bcdanit^23 
AEgtjptiaicct), identified by some with the Jhjro- 
balamtni of Josephus, still abounds; also the 
acacia, and trees of the Zizi/phus species, called in 
Arabic Sidr or Dorn. A handsome Russian hospice 
now stands near the mined tower mentioned by 
Willebrand, and there is a small Greek church. 
Two good hotels accommodate travellers, who may 
now make the journey from Jerus. by carriage- 
road, and continue their drive over the plain to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. J. contains only a 
few plots of freehold, as in recent times it has 
become the private property of the Sultan, together 
with many other parts of the Jordan Valley. 

All authorities are agreed that the site of the 
Can. city is at Tell es-Sultan, above ‘Ain es-Sultan 
(Elisha’s fountain), one and a half miles from 
I modern Jericho. As we have seen, Josephus places 
I the old city near tlie fountain, and so does the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, who gives the distance from the 
J, of his day as one and a half miles as above, 
which distance would do equally Avell if Ave identify 
the latter Avith the ruins near the pass to be men- 
tioned later. Theodosius makes the distance 2 
miles. This mound is 1200 ft. long from K. to S., 
and the larger part of its area is 50 ft. in height, 
measured above the fountain at the E-, but not so 
high on the Avestern side, as the original ground 
slopes fiom W. to E. Rising from the top of the 
mound along its edges are four superimposed 
mounds, the highest being some 90 fr. above the 
fountain. Rear the base of the mound, above the 
spring, a hoiloAV has been recently scooped out, 
revealing an ancient mud-brick AA'all in sitn. The 
pottery found streAAm over the mound belongs, as a 
rule, to pre-Roman times, and some pre-Israel itisk 
ware occurs. The superimposed mounds nmy 
indicate later fortifications, but the accumulation 
of 50 ft. of debris beloAv them, by analogy AAuth 
the excavated mounds of Hissarlik and Tell el-Hesy 
(see Lachish), probably represents the alternate 

S owth and decay of the town for several centuries. 

ence systematic excaA^ations though the base of 
the mound Avould doubtless bring to light the 
remains of the pre-Israelitish city. On natural 
grounds, the place, with its abundant supply of 
water, would have "teen chosen by the first builders. 
From one and a half to tAVO miles Avest of modern 
J., on the south bank of the Wady el -Kelt, near 
the mouth of the pass, there are abundant remains 
of a city. An unobserA’ant traveller miglit not 
notice them, as the houses are ruined down to the 
soil, but the ground-plans remain, and often the 
four sides of a room are quite plain. A large pool, 
called Birket Mika, is in the neight^urhood. The 
character of the pottery with Avbieh these ruins 
are strewm indicates the Roman site. ^ This identi 
fication is taAmured by the probable identification 
of the site of Beit Jubr, a ruined fort on the south 
side of the Jerus. road, commanding the ascent 
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from the J. plain, with the fort Cypros, which 
Herod built above J. ; as well as by the fact tliar 
the aqueducts in the Wady el-Kelt, two of which 
were constructed to bring water to this site, 
appear to be Rom. work {PEF Mem. vol. iii. 
p. 173). SimOar ruins north of Am es-Sultan 
suggest that Roman Jericho may have been very 
extensive, occupying both sites, with detached 
villas between, as there are signs of building at 
many points in the intervening heids. The settle- 
ment of the Crusaders seems to have been at the 
modern er-Riha, about 2 miles from the pass. In 
the vicinity of J. the remains of five old monastic 
establishments may be visited. In the precipices 
of Ruruntul (Quarantania) there are hermits’ caves, 
with chapels adorned with frescoes. The monastery 
St. John, near the traditional place of baptism, 
built by Justinian, and rebuilt by the Crusaders, 
has again been restored, hut traces of the old work 
remain. The identification of Kusr el-Hajlah is 
not sure. Tell Mogheifir probably represents the 
ancient St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald 
in A.D. 721 as being in the middle of the plain. 
At Khurhet el-MiJjir, north-east of Ain es-Sultan, 
are the ruins of a splendid monastic establishment. 
Most picturesque of all is the convent of Elijah, 
clinging to the crags above the Wady el-Kelt. 
This has been recently restored, but some of the 
old frescoes remain. Further down in the valley 
the clifis immediately above the stream are pierced 
with hermits’ caves, which can he approached 
only by ladders. They are still inhabited, but 
their nicely painted wooden doors produce an 
incongruous ellect in tilie midst of the wild sur- 
roundings. F. J. Bliss. 

JERIEL for ' founded of El,’ cf. — 
A chief of Issachar, 1 Ch 7-. See Genealogy.’ 

JERIJAH, 1 Ch 2631.— See Jeriah. 

JERIMOTH (n'on'). — 1. 2. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 
7’ 121 3. 4. 5. Three Levites, 1 Ch 243^^ (called in 

253 - Jeremoth) 25’*, 2 Cii 6, son of David 
and father of Reliohoam’s wife, 2 Ch See 

Genealogy. 

JERIOTH (rr;;n') occurs in a genealogy in 1 Ch 
2’®, where the only thing that is certain is that 
MT is corrupt (see Kittel’s note in t^BOT). It is 
possible that we ought to read with Wellhausen 

~n' 5 . ‘ daughter of Jerioth ’ for I'-nx. See, further. 
Genealogy, IV. 35 a, note. 

JEROBOAM proh. ‘may he plead the 

people's cause,’ Tepo^odyu). — 1. 1 K 121-14-", 

2 Ch 10-^- 121^ 13, son of Nehat and Zeruah, 

an Ephraimite of Zeredah, fiist king of Israel after 
the disruption, reigned 22 years, B.C. 937-915. 
J erohoam’s career began early in Solomon’s reign 
(cf, 1 K 11** with 91 ^ 3b ; the king, recognizing the 
young man’s abilities, appointed him commissioner 
lor the house of Joseph. He used his position to 
plot against his master : and. when Solomon sought 
to hill him, was forced to flee to Egypt.* In the 
LXX there are two accounts of the way in which 
Jeroboam became king. The first agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew, when the contra- 
dictions of the text of 1 K 12 (cf. vv,^- s with 20 ) 
are removed. t As soon as Jeroboam heard of the 

* The accoimt of the rebellion, hinted at in 1 K 1126, jg noc 
given as we should expect after v,28. it is noticeable that while 
the compiler views this and other rehellions as punishments for 
Solomon’s unfaithfulness yet they occurred early in the 

reign, i.e. before the sins which occasioned them, 

1 1 K 122 is to be placed before v.i, so that ‘heard of it* refers 
to Solomon’s death, ll-^^ ; a slight change in the Heb. v.ab gives 
the sense ‘and J. returned from Egypt’; omit v.s* and ‘Jero- 
boam and ’ in v.vJa. Thus the narrative is brought into agree- 
ment with v.^o. 


death of Solomon, he returned from Egypt ; he 
did not attend the conference between Relioboam 
and the people at Shechem, hut he kept vitliin 
reach, and came when he was sent for. T]ie othei 
account in LXX B is inserted at 12--^. It covers 
the same ground as the first, but with con- 
siderable additions and vaiiations. On hear- 
ing of Solomon’s death, Jeroboam returned fiom 
Egypt, wliere he had found a patron in Shisbak 
and an Egyptian princess for a wife, 12-^^,* 
mustered his tribe at Shechem, and so gave the 
immediate occasion for the revolt. The most 
important divergence, however, between the two 
Greek accounts is found in the prophecies which 
promise Jeroboam the leadership of the ten tribes. 
In the first we have the prophecy of Ahijali de- 
livered to Jeroboam at Jerusalem in the time oi 
Solomon ; in the second a similar prophecy is put 
into the mouth of Sliemaiali at Sliechem in the 
time of Relioboam. Both accounts are clearly 
translated from Heb. originals, which must have 
existed when the LXX translation was made. The 
Heb. text was not fixed, and the tradition was 
fluctuating ; we cannot feel certain as to what was 
the actual course of events. With regard to 
Ahijah a similar uncertainty exists. The prophecy 
in 1 K appears to be an interpolation, for it 

interrupts the account of Jeroboam’s rebellion, 
which IS expected after v.-^ and implied by v.'^^. 
It could not have been Ahijah’s prophecy which 
aroused Solomon’s suspicions, for it was a private 
communication, addressed to Jeroboam alone, as 
is expressl,y stated ; no thiid party was aware of 
it.t We find, then, two different traditions of 
Jeroboam’s accession to the sovereignty; the 
correct history of it must remain uncertain. 

The revolt which led to the division of the 
kingdom and the elevation of Jeroboam was a 
revolt against the government of Solomon and the 
heavy burdens which it laid upon the people. 
Solomon’s conception of the state was in fact alien 
to the national feelings. The free, democratic 
spirit of old Israel, which could welcome a king 
chosen by the people, had not become reconciled to 
a hereditary monarchy, especially when Solomon’s 
heir proved to he out of sympathy with the popular 
demand for a less despotic government. And the 
tribal instinct was still strong ; it had not yet 
surrendered to the idea of a united nation. 
Jealousy of the new preponderance of Judah must 
have been felt in the powerful tribe of Ephraim ; 
the real strength of Israel lay in the north ; neither 
geograp)hical nor social conditions were in favour 
of Jerusalem being the centre of all Israel. Hence 
the revolt came to a head at Shechem, and the 
instigator of the demociatic movement was an 
Ephraimite who became chieftain of the ten tribes 
by the free choice of the people The historian 
sees in this reverse for Judah a judgment on the 
sins of Solomon. 

But Jeioboam not merely adopted the line of 
democratic leader appointed by popular choice, he 
came forward as the patron of the popular religion 
and the ancient* sanctuaries. He quickly realized 
that it Avas necessary for his position to establish a 
strong counter-attraction to the new temple at 
J erusalem. Accordingly he made successful eflbrts 
to revive the popularity of the venerable holy 
places at Bethel and Dan, and provided them udth 
golden images of J" in the form of a steer or 
bull, in addition to the altar, asherah, and sacred 
stone (2 K 23^®), which were there already. He 
also instituted a new priesthood and a popular 

* LXX, Swele’s edition 

t Note also that, in the Hebrew, Ahijah of the second j^rophecy 
I41-1C is clearly connected with Ahijah of the first prophecy, 
while the Greek introduces him os a new person. LXX B places 
this second prophecy in an impossible place, before the asseuiblj 
at Ehecheui, See, further, W. R. S«aith. OTJCa 117 ff. 
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festival on the model of the feasts at Jerusalem.* 
The popular religion saw no offence in this iorm of 
worship (cf. Ex ; and tlie employment ot non- 
Levites as priests would not have appeared so 
irregular then as it would have done in later times. 
But theie can be no doubt that Jeroboam’s action 
marked a serious retrogression when compared 
with the higher religious level which had been 
reached at Jerusalem. For the sake of political 
security J eroboam deliberately sacrificed the higher 
religious interests of Israel ; and there can be no 
doubt that the sacred writer, who, whatever his 
meri^ as a historian may be, possessed a keen 
religious insight into the events of the past, was 
fully justified in his unsparing verdict upon Jero- 
boam as the man ‘who made Israel to sin’ (IK 
12^0 2 K 

The narrative 1 K which contains a pro- 
phetic denunciation of the altar at Bethel, belongs 
to a much later time, when the names ot ‘ the man 
of God fiom Judah’ and of ‘ the old prophet’ were 
forgotten. Some critics think that it is founded 
upon 2 K 23^5-20 . others, that the latter passage, 
apparently foreign to the context where it stands, 
was added by the same hand which inserted the 
story here. The next narrative connected with 
Jeroboam, the second prophecy of Ahijah, de- 
livered to the queen contains old material 

Avhich has been treated by the compiler in his 
characteristic style. The language of Ahijali is 
cast into much the same form as similar prophecies 
delivered to Israelite kings, ^ 

With regard to J eroboam’s external relations, the 
only information we hav-e is that there was constant 
war between him and Rehoboani and his successor 
(1 K 14^° § 15'^^ cf. 2 Ch 13). At first, no doubt, 
Jeroboam would have had a considerable struggle 
to maintain himself against his rival. But no 
decisive victory or success on Jeroboam's side is 
recorded; he seems even to have retired from 
Shechem to Penuel beyond the Jordan (12-'^). 
W'hen the Pharaoh Shishak made a plundering 
expedition into Judah he certainly did not spare 
the territory of his former protege, as appears 
from his triumphal inscription at Karnak ; il but 
we are not told that Jeroboam made any attempt 
at resistance. Perhaps he was more of a politician 
than a warrior. He had successfully managed a 
revolt, but he did not succeed in establishing a 
dynasty. If the revolt was part of the divine plan 
(1 K 12^®), Jeroboam himself proved unequal to the 
greatness of his opportunity ; and, so far from 
advancing the higher interests of his pe^jple, did not 
rise above the popular standards, and bequeathed 
to posterity the reputation of an apostate and a 
succession of endless revolutions. 

2. Jeroboam ii., king of Israel for 41 years, 790- 
749 B.C., son of Joash, and fourth ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under him N. Israel reached its 
highest point of prosperity and splendour. For 
years Israel had been suffering at the hands of 
Syria; but the tide turned at last, and Joash 

* 1231 and 1S33B seem to have formed one sentence, of which 

1231 has preserved the more ori|,dnal end. This sentence was 
broken up by the insertion of 123^ Note tautology in 

1232 3J ; the latter verse forms an introduction to the following 
narrative. 1331 seems to have been adapted out of older 
materials to suit the preceding account, which it clearly implies. 

Lv 2333-36 p ; and Billmann, LevU.^ p. 583. 

t The phrase is constantly repeated, 1 K 14^6 1528, 30 34 igas 
2252 2 K 33 1029 31 132 6 1424 159. 18.24. 28 ggis. The compiler, 
who regards past history from the point of view of Dt, looked 
upon Jeroboam as the founder of a schism which violated the 
first principle of the Ut. Code, the law of the one sanctuary. 

X Of. 1 K 16^-4 212JB-22 2124^ § K 97-10. Note the anachronism, 
140 ‘all that were before thee’ (Jeroboam); Tirzah, v.i7^ does 
not seem to have become a roval residence till later, 

§ This is contradicted bv 1221-24, of doubtful authority. The 
exaggeration of the numbers and the unhesitating submission 
to a prophet point to later redaction. 

I Represented in Stade, GVI L 352. 
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recovered from Benhadad ten cities which his 1 
father had lobfc (2 K Syria had also been j 

greatly reduced by the campaigns of the Assyrian j 
kings, Shaliiiaiieser in. (782-772) and Assurdan III. j 
(772-750); so that Jeroboam was able to recover } 
the old limits of the Davidic kingdom ‘from the ! 
entering in of Hamath nnto the sea of the Arabali.’ j 
That he was able to establish his rule in tlie 
S.E. implies that he must have rechiced the | 
Moabites to submission. The meagre statement I 
of 2 K 14-® is tlie only definite piece ot inioriuation j 
which the historical books give us. Tlie com- ? 
plete picture of the times of Jeroboam must | 
be drawn from the materials fumislied by tlie J 
prophecies of Amos. The nation was enjoying 
the fruits of Jeroboam's successes. Coniideiit of 
J"’s patronage, Israel was at last, free to devote 
itself to the ease and pleasures of a period of 
unwonted peace. Wealth increased, and witli it 
went luxury and self-indulgence (Am 
Religious worship was celebrated with the greatest i 
splendour and popularity, both at the ro al j 
sanctuary of Bethel (7^b ^i^d at Gilgal and Beer- j 
slieba (4-^ 5’ 8^^). But along with all this material j 
prosperity went a deep-seated moial corruption, j 
which it was the pro[)het's chief concern to de- 
nounce. Oppression ot the poorer elas.ses by tlie 
rich, justice sold and perverted, immorality openly 
practised, rapacity and greed of gain, were the 
sms which Amo-s marks as characteristic of the 
time. He foretells the impending judgment. The 
Assyrian was not far off; the only barrier between 
him and Israel, Damascus, had teen removed ; S' 
will summon this nation to afflict Israel, and they 
will be carried captive beyond Damascus (6^-^ 5-"). 

G. A. COOKK. 

JEROHAM (crri:). — 1. The father of Elkanah and 
grandfather of Samuel, 1 S P. While LXX A has j 
’Lepod/jL, B has Le. Jeraimieel, and the j 

latter may be coriect (Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3 l 
I n the genealogy of Samuel as given by the | 
Chronicler, while *MT has uniformly the^LXX 
has in 1 Ch A’Upo^odju,, B Soaip, and in 6* * § ^ A 
'lepadfi, B ’HadX. 2. A Benjamite family name, 

1 Ch S-’' 9^ 3. A priestly family, 1 Ch 9^-, Neh 
11'**- 4, ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst Da vidls 
heroes, 1 Ch 12". 5. A Damte chief, 1 Ch 27 
6., The father of Azariali, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada in his measures for the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23\ 

JERUBBAAL (^^^7% ’Ap.ddaX, Tap.SdX, Teapo-SdaX, 
TepqScaX), — A name given to Gideon, Jg la 

gi. 2. 5. 16. 39. 24 38 j[g _ s stiives,’ Baal being 

a name for J", as in Islibaal, Meribbaal ; it cannot 
=:‘one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 6^- would 
suggest (LXX StA-ao-riipiov tcu B.). Perhaps Jerub- 
baai should be written Jerubaal from 

not ^n) = ‘Baal, i.e. founds,’ cf. Jeriiel, 
Jeremiah: so Wellh., Moore. This name 

was altered to Jerufabosheth (nrsi:; — b8sheth= 

‘ shame ’) when Baal could no longer be used of 
J" without offlence, 2S 11“^ (LXX Tepo^o4/t liov X^p, 
Luc. Tepo^odX) ; cf. Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. See 
art. Gideon. G. A. Cooke. 

JERUBBESHETH.— See Jeeubbaal. 

JERUEL ‘ founded of El ’). — That part of 
the wilderness of Judrea facing tlie W. shore of 
the Dead Sea below En-gedi (see En-gedi). It was 
here, according to the narrative of 2 Ch 20^®, that 
in the time of J ehoshapliat there assembled a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, who had swept across the 
plain at the S. of the Dead Sea, and were en- 
camped at the foot of the lofty cliffs of Ziz (or 
Haziz). This spot was near the mouth of one ol 
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the deep ravines which descend from the table- 
land, along whose bed the stream, fed by perennial 
springs, would be available for the use of the host. 
The same locality was the scene of several memor- 
able events in OT history (Gn 14'^, 1 S 

E. Hull, 

JERUSALEM (usnallv but in Est 2^, 
Jer 26^«, 1 Ch 3^ 2 Ch 2o^ 32^ ; LXX TepoucraX^Jg, 
which occurs also in NT side by side with Tepo- 
cfoXvfjui). 

i. The Names. 

ii. Natural Site. 

iii. History. 

iv. Topography. 

V. Antiquities. 

vi. The Temple Enclosure. 

vii. Modern Jerusalem. 

viii. Literature. 

I. Names. — The name Jems, first occurs in Jos 
(10^ 15'^^ ; when the inhabitants are called Jebusites, 
cf. Jg 19^^, 2 S 6^). Various trs. of the name have 
been proposed, some depending on the later and 
longer form, and on its pointing as if a dual ; but 
these disctisbions are superseded by the discovery 
of letters from an early ruler of Jems. (Tel ei- 
Amarna collection), which show not only that the 
name existed before the Heb. conquest of Pal., 
but altoO that its meaning (as spelt U-ni-sa4im 
and U RU -sa-liin) is 'city of Salim,’ or 'city of 
peace,’ whicli agrees with the rendering by Gese- 
nius, 'abode of peace.’ The suggestion of Sayce 
{Acadennj, 7th Feb. 1891, ECM 177, EHH 28) 
that Salim is the name of a deity is unsupported : 
the sign for deity is not used as a prefix to the 
name, and the word Sadwi is elsewhere found in 
the Tol el-Amarna letters with the meaning of 
' peace.’ * It is by no means improbable that the 
Jewish tradition, w'hieh places the Salem (properly 
Shalem) of Melcliizedek at Jems, (Gn 14^^, see 
Jos. Ant. I. X. 2 ; Wars, VI. x. 1), and the King’s 
Vale ((sn 14^^, Jos. Ant. vil. xi. 3) two furlongs 
distant, may be correct; and the monumental 
spelling favours the view that the city may have 
been first called Salem only ; but it is not doubt- 
ful that it was called Jerus. as early as the time 
of Joshua. It may also have been called Jehus 
(but see Moore on Jg 19^°* cf. the Jehusite, Jos 
18“^). In Fs 76- we read, ' In Salem was his covert 
(see J er 25^®), and his lair ( fig. of Hon) in Zion.’ The 
explanation in the Mishna [Zehcihim xiv. 8), which 
connects Salem with Shiloh, together with other 
suggestions (see Midrash Bereshith Rahha, ch. 89), 
are too fanciful to need notice. In the Talm. the 
later and longer form of the name Jerusalem is 
used, and the city is also called Beth "Olamim 
(c'dVij; n’ 2 ) ' the house of Ages ’ (Tosephta, Tohoroth, 
ch. 1). 

The Roman name, given by Hadrian after A.D. 
135 to the restored city, was JElia Capitolina, and 
this appeared on coins of the early Khalifs of 
Damascus in the Arab, form Ailia. Its survival 
to the 10th cent, is noticed by Eutychius, and it 
was known to Jerome, and appears in the lists 
of Synods as late as a.d. 536. This name was 
derived from that of iElius Hadrianus himself, 
combined with that of Jupiter Capitolinus, whose 
st^atue Hadrian erected on the ruined site of the 
Temple. In the 10th to 13th cents, the city was 
called Beit el-Mnlcaddas, 'The Holy House’ (see 
Sam. Chronicle, el-Miikaddasi, and el-Edrisi). The 
modern name is el-Kuds eshEherif, 'The holy 
(city), the noble (town),’ and in common speech 
el-Ktcds only. On some of the Hasmonaean coins 
the longer spelling of the name Jerusalem occurs. 
The native Christians, as well as the Jews, still 
use the old name in the Arab, form Yerusalim, 

IL Natuhal Site. — J erus. stood on the site 

* Sayce's view is controverte<J by Zimmem Amir. 

1891, p. 26£l) and Jastrow (Joum. Mb. Lit. xi [1892], p, 105). 


occupied by the present town, though at its greatest 
it extended farther to N. and S. The geogr. posi- 
tion (taken at the Dome of the present Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre) is 3r 46' 45'" N. lat., 35" 
13' 25" long. E. of Greenwich. The towm stood 
on spurs extending S.E. from the main watershed 
of Pal., and still presents almost the appearance 
of sliding dowmhill towards the Kidron ravine 
on the S.E. This ravine (now called JFudf/ en- 
Ndr, 'Valley of Fire’) is one of the main drains 
of the country, and is formed by the junction of 
three head valleys, the longest on the E. being 
the Kidron proper, running due south, west of 
Olivet ; the second, which itself had two branches, 
passed through the city S.E,; the third, running 
S. and turning E., is the Valley of Hinnorn. The 
summit of Olivet is 2641 ft. above the JMediter., 
and the valleys at their junction have a level of 
about 2000 ft. above the same. Thus Jerus. was 
defended, on the E., S., and S.W., by natural 
fosses 500 ft. deep, and was naturally weak only 
on the N. and N.W., from which quarters it has 
always been attacked in the various sieges re- 
corded in history. In considering the natural 
site it is, however, important to remember the 
geological character of the region, and the changes 
which have been due to artificial alterations — the 
levelling of hills and the cutting of scarps, ditches, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts, together with the filling 
up of the valleys by ruins, or with a particular 
purpose. The present features, though somewhat 
obscured by these circumstances, aie, however, 
distinguishable in ancient accounts of the site, 
and the careful measurement of rock levels, in 
all parts of the city, now enables us to speak 
with certainty as to the original conditions. The 
strata dip down S.E. from the watershed, with an 
average inclination of 10® or 12". The highest 
beds, called locally Ndri and KahCdi, are found 
on the summit and slopes of Olivet. The Ndri 
is identified with the nummulitic beds found on 
Gerizim and Carmel, which belong to the Middle 
Eocene period. The KahUli is a soft white lime- 
stone with bands of flint or chert, and containing 
marine shells as fossils, with ammonites and other 
distinctive genera of the Upper Chalk. The E. 
clitfs of the Kidron Valley, below this white chalk, 
are formed by the Mezzeh — a hard silicioiis lime- 
stone with hands of flint and fossils. This, with 
the underlying beds, belongs to the period of the 
Lower Chalk. The Mezzeh also appears in the 
Sacred Rock [es-Sakhrah], on the summit of the 
Temple Plateau, W. of the Kidron ; in the cliff 
of Antonia to the N. ; and in the cliff' of the 
traditional Calvary, as well as in that N. of the 
city at the so-called 'Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ Under 
the Mezzeh is a deep bed of fine white limestone, 
very suitable for building stone, and hardening by 
exposure. It is locally known as Meleki, and in 
it are excavated the great reservoirs of the Temple 
Area, and the ancient quarries under the city N. W. 
of the Temple. Beneath the Meleki again is a 
hard dolomitie limestone, of white colour streaked 
with pink, which appears on the watershed sur- 
face W. of the city, and which is called the 
‘ Santa Croce ’ marble, being found near the Con- 
vent of the Cross. The alternation of these hard 
and soft beds accounts for the existence of cliffs 


and slopes, and for the water supply of the city, 
which is deficient on the W., the water sinking 
dowm through the MeleJd bed, and only ai)pearing 
in the Kidron ravine to the E., where thti dolom- 
itic limestone is near the surface. The natural 
drainage of the watershed is collected in this 
ravine, and no springs occur near the city at 
any higher level. The thickness of the various 
beds diflers in different parts, the Mezzeh tailing 
off’ to the N.W, 
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Tlie rock is visible on the present surface on 
the N. and N.W., near the waterslied, and in 
the N^V. part of the Temple Area. In the valley 
beds it is hidden by an accumulation of rubbish, 
which within the city has a depth in some cases 
of 40 or 50 feet. The level of the surface of the 
rock has in these i)arts been traced in mines, in 
wells and cisterns, and in sinking foundations for 
houses. About 150 such measurements have been 
carefully recorded, of which 40 are in the Temple 
Area and the rest within the ancient city, being 
fortunately most numerous in the most important 
parts. On the ridge S. of the Temple 30 such 
observations w’ere made during the mining opera- 
tions.* In some cases the rock is visible in great 
cisterns for a considerable distance, in others its 
absence is proved by the existence of masonry 
walls. Thus, although it is probable that a cer- 
tain amount of earth covered the valley beds from 
the first, it is known that, in parts where a shingle 
of stones covers the rock, the filling up of the 
valleys has been caused by the freguent demoli- 
tion of buddings during the various destructions 
of the city. 

By the light of such observations it is easy to 
recover the original features now obscured by the 
ruins. The eastern spur, on which the Temple 
stood, was flanked by the Kidron on the E., and by 
a narrow valley on theW., having its head near the 
present Damascus Gate. This ridge was artificially 
cut across, at an early period, N, of the Temple 
Area, where its level was 2460 ft. above the sea ; 
and a second scarp, facing S. and about 25 ft. 
high, -was made, leaving a block of rock, on which 
the present Turkish Barracks stand, and a small 
flat plateau within, which rose gradually to a 
natural knoll, now kno\vn as the Sakhrah or Sacred 
“ Bock.’ From this point the plateau narrow’s into 
a ridge, which falls gradually S. from a level of 
2440 It. to about 2130 ft. at the junction of the 
\y. valley with the Kidron at Siloam. West again 
of the narrow 'western valley, now filled up to a 
depth of some 40 ft., the main site of the city 
itself was cut in tw’o by a broad, deep recess, wdtli 
steep slopes to’N. and S., having its head at a 
narrow neck of land which rises to about 2500 
ft. above the sea, and divides this central valley 
or recess from the upper part of the Hinnom 
Valley W. of the city. The great recess has its 
bed under the modern ‘Street of David’ (which 
runs dowm from the W. or Jaffa Gate towards the 
Temple), opening out into the narrow valley already 
noticed W. of the Temple hill. This broad, deep 
recess is now also partially filled in, to a depth of 
50 ft., with rubbish, and its great breadth and 
the steepness of its slopes were hardly suspected 
until proved by the examination of the rock in 
various large cisterns in its bed, hidden under the 
modern surface, and discovered about 1872 during 
the German excavations in the precincts of the 
old Hospital of the Knights of St. John. 

The central recess or vall^ thus divides the 
site of Jerus. into a S. and if. quarter. The S., 
wdiicli is generally allowed to be the ‘ Upper City ’ 
of Josephus, is a flat hill, measuring about 1000 
yds. N. and S. by 600 yds. E. and W. On the 
it bad a very steep slope, with a precipice on 
the N.E. ; on other sides the slopes were also 
steep, and the plateau, which has an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. above the sea, thus stands 
500 ft. above the valley beds on the S.E. The 
N. quarter was less extensive, and for the most 
part lower than the S. It was formed by a spur 
from the main watershed, and connected with the 
S. by the narrow neck or isthmus already noticed, 
tow’ards the W. of the city. The N. spur appears 
to have risen into an isolated knoll of small area. 

This proves that no depression divides Ophel firom the temple. 
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wliich is now shown as the traditional site oi 
Calvary, the summit being about 2490 ft. al>ove 
the sea. In speaking of the topography of the 
city it will, however, be shown that the outline 
of the N- spur was changed in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
by cutting down the E, part of the K. ridge, 
near the narrow valley wdiich divided it from the 
Temple, and wliich was then filled up. The later 
Herodian period witnessed an extension of Jerus. 
beyond this N. quarter, and the hill N. of the 
Temple (separated off by the artificial ditch as 
noticed above) was then occupied, and protected 
by another scarp 20 ft. high, running E. and 
\y., and now* supporting the modern city wall in 
the N.E. quarter. The part of the hill so included 
in the city (and which Josephus calls Bezetha) 
rose to about 2520 ft. above the sea close to the 
N. scarp, and to 2470 ft. on the S., opposite the 
rock of the Barracks from which the fosse separ- 
ated it. The city also extended, on the N.W., 
over the flat ground beyond the knoll of the 
traditional Calvary, rising gradually to the water- 
shed of Judma, 2580 ft. abov*e the sea. It would 
appear that from an early period the flat head of 
the narrow* central valley w*as flanked by cliffs, 
the nortliern of w*Mch (at Jeremiah’s Grotto out- 
side the modern Damascus Gate) formed a remark- 
able isolated knoll, 2570 ft. above the sea, w*hich 
is now* regarded by many as the true site of 
Calvary. The N. ditch was probably in part 
natural, for in the cliff' under the modern city 
w*all, E. of the Damascus Gate, is the entrance 
to the great quarries under the city, w’here the 
Meleki beds w*ere cut out for the Temple masonry. 
That these quarries existed early, and w*ere not 
merely hewn for the building of Herod's Temple, 
has been show*n by M. Clermont-Ganneau's dis- 
covery of a rudely cut sketch of a cherub, or 
man-bull, in the ancient Heb. or Phcen. style, 
attributable to a period earlier than that of Herod, 
and carved on the rock w*all of the quarry. 

The natural w*ater supply of Jerus. is deficient, 
and w*as very early supplemented by the cutting of 
rain-w*ater tanks and aqueducts. The only natural 
spring w*as in a cave on the W. side of the Kidron, 
S. of the Temple Area. It is remarkable for its 
intermittent flow, due to a natural syphon leading 
from a subterranean basin in the rock. The w*ater 
collected by the valleys from the rocky w*atershed, 
and sinking, as^ above explained, dow’n to the im- 
en*ious dolomite beds beneath the hill spurs, also 
ursts out in winter at the junction of the tlixee 
valleys, and flows in a clear rapid stream tow*ards 
the Dead Sea. But this overflow is due to tlxe 
sinking of a deep shaft at the w*ell now* called Bir 
Eyuh (‘Job’s’ or ‘ Joab's’ [see below] w'ell), which 
reaches dow*n 125 ft. The w*eli is eoimected w*ith 
an ancient aqueduct, 70 to 90 ft. below the present 
surface, on the W. side of the Kidron Valley, and 
reached by stairways. Although unfinished, this 
aqueduct must have assisted in collecting the 
waters to the Blr Byub.^ The w*ater of the upper 
spring was also early diverted through an aque- 
duct to the Pool of Siloam, as w*ill he explained 
later. In the earliest period of the history oi 
Jerus. it is possible that the bed of the Kidron, 
then much deeper than it now is, — in cons^uence 
of the accumulation of rubbish,— was occupied by a 
stream flowing on the surface from the upper cave 
spring, S. of the Temple. ^ Water also found its 
way down the narrow ravine W. of the Temple 
hill, and is there still found in the subterranean 
: cave of the ffammdm esh-Shefa, or ‘ healing-bath,* 
under the W. w*all of the present Haram endosure- 
The shaft of the modem well is 86 ft, deep, the 
low*er part having been apparently made in the 

* This well was reopened in a.d. 1184 by the Franks, wbc 
called it ‘ Joab’s well’ (le. En-rogel). 
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Rom. period. The rocky chamber and passage 
at the bottom extend 128 ft., but no ancient 
notice of this reservoir has been discovered with 
any certainty. The water supply, both here and 
at the Bir Eijttb, failed in the winter of 1864^1865, 
being dependent on the rainfall of a comparatively 
small area, near the watershed N. of the city. 
The vaiious artilicial reservoirs which supplied the 
city will be described later. We have no inforrna- 
tion as to any works which may have been carried 
out by the Jebusites before David fixed his capital 
in Jerusalem. The spring in the Kidron Valley 
existed then, and it is possible that the supply in 
the Hammcwi esh-Sh3ja was also available, and 
much nearer to the surface. In Neh (as noticed 
later) the ‘Dragon Spring’ is mentioned^ W. of 
Jems. ; but if a natural supply of water is to be 
understood, it would seem to be now dried up, 
as there is no known spring on this side of the 
city. Jos. calls this place the ‘Serpents’ Pool’ 
{BJ y. iii. 2). 

III. History. — In accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition (Jos. Ant. I. X, 2, VII, xi. 3 ; Wars, VI. x. 1), 
Jems, may be supposed to have been a city 
(Salem ?) in the time of Abraham (Gn 14^®, where 
see the cautious note of Dillmann), whose king, 
Melchizedek, ivas priest of God Most High {El 
Eli/on). The city is next noticed as the capital of 
a Canaanite king at the time of the Heb. conquest 
(Jos 10-'). The inhabitants were Jebusites ; and 
altliough its king was killed (Jos 10-®), yet Jems, was 
not attacked until later (Jg 1® [?]), and remained a 
Jebusite town, and ‘ city of the stranger’ (Jg 19^®’^^), 
ill the time of the Judges. The discovery of letters 
from the early governor of Jerus. to Amenophis 
(c. B.c. 1480-1440), in the Tel el-Amarna collection, 
gives us some additional light on the history of the 
city. It is clear from various references that an 
Egyptian resident, supported by an Egyptian 
garrison, w^as there established at a time when 
all the Philistine towns (including Gezer) were 
also held by Egypt. But this garrison was with- 
drawn in consequence of the general rebellion 
of Pal. and Syria against Egypt, and the king 
of Jerus. reported that, in consequence, all the 
country had rebelled to the Khahiri (see Hebrews), 
who had occupied Aijalon, Lachish, Gezer, Ash- 
kelon, and Zoiah, his own position being perilous 
in consequence. It is clear, therefore, that Jerus. 
wms already a royal Canaanite city before the Heb. 
conquest under Joshua. 

The boundary line of Judah was so draAvn as 
to leave Jerus. in the lot of Benjamin (Jos 15'^, cf. 
18-®, both P; in 15®^ [JE] Jerus. belongs to Judah) ; 
the border ran from En-rogel (in the Kidron) along 
the Valley of Hinnom S. of Jerusalem. The city 
■was attacked by Judah (Jos lo*"®; in Jg Be^i- 
jamin has possibly been substituted for Judah ; 
Jg 1® is a very doubtful passage, see Moore’s note), 
wdio, however, did not succeed in driving out the 
original Jebusites. The choice of Jerus. as a 
capital, in David’s time, \vas probably due to its 
being already an important town, in a position 
more central than Hebron, and less exposed to 
incursion from the plains than Shechem. David’s 
men scaled the ‘gutter,’* or ‘ water - channel ’ 
{zinnor, 7raf3a^i<pidi), and took the ‘mountain fort of 
Zion,’ or ‘ citadel ’ {‘'AKpa), which JosepJius identifies 
with the Upper Agora of his own time (Wars, V. 
i V. 1 ). The mockery of David by the J ebusites sIioavs 
that Jerus. was considered a strong fortress (2 S 5'*'**). 
The occupation of the citadel did not lead to the 
expulsion of the Jebusites, for at a later period 
David appears to have been friendly mth Araunah 
the Jebusite. Jerus. at the time of this conquest 
(about B.C. 1000) included not only the fort of the 

■* On the various explanations that have been offered of the 
eery obscure passage 2 S 6^*, sec Driver, ad loc. 


upper city, hut also a quarter called Millo (2 S 5^), 
which the LXX renders ’’AKpa. Josephus states 
that David joined the lower city Karoo ttoXlp^ 
to the citadel {r7]v “AKpav), surrounding both Avith 
walls (see 1 Ch ID’®), and established himself in 
the citadel, calling it (or else Jerus. generally) the 
city of David. The ark was soon after biougiit 
to the city of David, and ‘ placed in the tent that 
David had pitched for it’ (2 S 1 Ch 13^® 

15‘^-16®). The site of the Temple was afterwards 
chosen at the ‘threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite’ (2 S 24^®, 1 Ch 2D®'-®), which site was 
bought for fifty shekels of silver (about £9), or, 
according to the later account (1 Ch 21-®), for 600 
shekels of gold. Preparations for the building 
were made by David, and the Temple was begun 
by Solomon in the month of Ziv (latter part of 
April), in the 4th year of his reign (about B.c. 
965), and finished in the month Bui (Oct.), seven 
years later (1 K 6^’®®). The ark was finally re- 
moved out of the city of David into the Temple 
(1 K 8^’®), at the feast of consecration in the seventh 
month, Etlianim (September). The royal palace 
of hewn stone and cedar was not finished till later 
(1 K 7^’^-), and two bronze pillars were cast for 
the Temple, with a ‘ sea ’ or large reservoir, and 
other vessels (1 K 7^®"®^). The Temple, which in 
plan and adornment resembled those in Babylon, 
described in a later age in the records of Nebuch., 
was provided with an altar court with walls and 
cedar beams (1 K 6®®) ; hut the dimensions of this 
court are not noticed. It is stated that the ‘ inner ’ 
or altar court was separated from other outer 
courts (2 Ch 23^’®). The royal palace a,ppears (as 
will he shown in dealing with Topogiai)liy) tc 
have stood near the Temple on the 8., and it was 
not in the city of David (1 K 9-^ cf. 7®). Solomon 
also built the wall of J erus., and ‘ shut in the ravine 
[?; RV ‘ repaired the breach’; Heh. ijo] of 

the city of David’ (1 K 9^^ 11-^). Jerus. was en- 
larged by the building of the Temple and Palace 
beyond the bounds of tlie city of David. 

After the revolt of Israel from Rehohoam, Jerus. 
was attacked by Shishak, king of Egypt (about B.c. 
935), when the gold shields made by Solomon fell 
a prey, with all the treasures of the Temple and of 
the Palace. We possess a monumental record in 
which Shishak (Sheshonk) gives the names of 133 
cities in Pal. subdued during this campaign, and 
the last name Jura . . though unfortunately 
half-defaced, may perhaps represent Jerusalem. 
Another attack on the city (about B.C. 850) is 
recorded (2 Ch 2D®) in the reign of Jehoram, when 
the Phil, and Arabs near Egypt sacked the ‘ king’s 
house.’ After the revolution of Jehu, and murder 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, at Jezieel, Athaliah, 
who had usurped the throne of her grandson, was 
slain at the entrance of the palace, probably aboxit 
B.c. 842 (2 K ID®, 2 Ch ; and about B.c. 786 
Jehoash of Israel marched on Jerus. from the W 
plain, and broke doAvn 400 cubits of the wall on 
the W., carrying off once more the treasures of the 
Temple and of the Palace (2 K 2 Ch 25’-®). 

The incursion of Ramman-nirari from Assyria 
(about B.C. 803) into N. Israel and to Damascus, 
no doubt accounts for the str( ngthening of Jerus. 
by Uzziah (2 Ch 26^*^^), Avhen cowers were built on 
the W., on that part of the Avail broken down 
some tAventy years before. The city was protected 
by engines of Av^ar, similar to those shown in 
Assyr. pictures. Jotham (about B.c. 742-736) also 
strengthened J. by building the ‘ higher gate ’ of 
the Temple, and a AA^all on Ophel, S. of the same 
(2 K 15'-% 2 Ch 27’^). The conquests of Tiglatli- 
ileser in Syria Avere then causing anxiety in 
udah. Ahaz, the next king, was tributary to 
this Assyr. conqueror (about B.C. 734), and before 
that date he was attacked by the enemies of 
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Tiglath-ppeser, — Kezin of “Damascus and Pekah 
of Saiiipia, — who, however, failed to take Jems. 
(2 K 16^). The fall of Samaria to Sargon alarmed 
Hezekiali, son of Ahaz, and the great improve- 
ments — from a military point of \iew — which 
were carried^ out in Jerus., in the water supply of 
SiLOAM (which see), may have been begun by 
Ahaz at the time of the fall of Damascus in B.C. 
732 (Is S®). The advance of Sennacherib rendered 
it necessary to prepare for attack about B.C. 701 
(Is 22^^), and the aqueduct from Gihon to Siloam 
was probably complete when the Assyr. came to 
Jerus. (2 lv20“^ 2Ch 32'^'^). The account which we 
possess of this attack in the records of Senna- 
cherib harmonizes \vith rliat found in the Bible 
(2 K 181^-1937, 2 Oh 32->^-=^3 ig 36. 37). Sennacherib 
records (see Schrader, KAT-) that he invaded 
Philistia in B.C. 701, and defeated the Egyptians 
at Altaka ; that he set up new tributary ruleis 
in Ekron and Ashdod ; and ‘captuied forty-six 
cities’ of Judah, shutting uji Hezekiah in Jerus., 
like * a bird in a cage.’ He speaks of the riches 
sent to Nineveh from Jerus., but is silent regard- 
ing the disaster that overtook his aimy on the 
Egyptian frontier, drove back the Assyr. beyond 
the Euphrates, and saved Jerus. for a century. 
The alliance with Egypt (see Is 3G®) prevented any 
danger from Egypt to Hezekiah’s capital, but 
that with Babylon (Is 39) ■was less useful, since 
Merodach-baladan was defeated by Sennacherib 
in B.C. 696. Manasseh (acceding jirobably about 
B.C. 695) was tributary to Esarhaddou and Assur- 
banipal, according to their inscriptions, and the 
former attacked Egypt in 6S0, and finally took 
Memphis (Nah 3^) in B.C. 670. The eaiTying of 
Manasseh to Babylon (2 Ch 33^"^) appears to have 
occurred under Assurbanipal (see Jos. Ant. X. iii. 2) 
after B.C. 668, and this king is known to have 
restored Babylon as his southern capital. The 
further fortiiication of Jerus. by a 'wall on Ophel, 
outside the original city of David, and extending 
to the Fish Gate on the N. of Jerus., 'was etfeeted 
apparently after his restoration. Am on, the suc- 
cessor of Manasseh, reigned only two years, and 
the rule of Josiah coincided with the last years of 
Assyr. empire, witnessing the terrible Scythian 
raid vvliich swept down to the borders of Egypt. 
The Law was discovered in the Temple, and a great 
reformation effected in B.C. 621 (2 X 22, 2 Ch 34) ; 
hut in B.C. 609 Necho marched to the aid of the 
Babylonians and Umman-manda (see Davidson, 
NaJmm, note at end), -who combined against Nine- 
veh, and Josiah, endeavouring to stop his advance, 
was slain at Megiddo (2 K 2329). The allies soon 
quarrelled over the spoils ,* and the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemish left Pal. an easy prej to Nebuch. 
of Babylon, the new master of W. Asia. In B.C. 597 
Jerus. vvas taken and despoiled (2 K 24 '^'^•’^), and 
J ehoiachin carried to Babylon. In B. c. 586 Nebuch. 
again attacked Zedekiah, who lied ‘ by the way to 
the Arabah ’ (2 K 25'‘), or from the S.E. side of 
the city. On the 7th of Ah the city was entered 
by the Babylonians, and on the 9th (about 1st Aug. ), 
accordmgto the Mishnic traditions [Taanltk iv. 7), 
the ancient Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
with the Palace and all the chief buildings of 
Jerusalem. The W'alls were broken down. The 
treasures of the city had already been taken in 
the lirst raid ; the sacred vessels were no'vv carried 
away (2 K 25^^ 2 Ch 36^*^), and the ark itself was 
probably removed, since Nebuchadnezzar's prac- 
tice in other cases was to carry olf all objects of 
veneration belonging to defeated peoples. Many 
of the chief men of Judah had followed Jehoiachin 
into captivity, and the rest now followed Zede- 
kiah, leaving only the ‘ poor of the land as vine- 
dressers and husbandmen ’ under a Babylonian ruler 
of Palestine (2 K 25^- 


The history of the ruined city remains a blank 
until Cyrus arose and wrested the empire from 
Nabonidiis, the last Babylonian king. I’lij Jews, 
like the Fhoen., were content to remain subject to 
the tolerant Aryan race wliicii ruled from India 
to Egypt. The Temple was refounded at Jeru- 
salem (Ezr and was completed twenty years 
later (Ezr 6^^J. The return of Ezra to Jems., and 
the establishment of the Law, may be referred to 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (B.C. 458); see Zekub- 
BABEL. Acc. to Jos. [Ant. XI. vii. 1), Bagoses, a 
general of Artaxerxes IL, profaned the Tempi e, 
and iaid a tax on the sacrifices. The restoration 
of Jerus. by Nehemiah (Neh 3) was merely a re- 
building of the ancient wall found in rains ; but 
this account is the most complete that we possess 
of the ancient topography ot the city. 

The battle of Issus and taking of Tyre laid Pal 
at the feet of Alexander the Great, and about B. c. 
332 he visited Jerus., according to Jos. [Ant. xi. 
viii. 4). The city suffered, after his death, from 
the long struggle between the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the Seleucidce in Antioch. PtoL Soter, son 
of Lagus, entered Jerus. on the Sabbath in B.C. 
305 [Ant. XII. i. 1), and Antiochus ill. (called tlie 
Great) took the city from the Egyp. in b.c. 219 
(A?it. XII. iii. 3). The influence of Greek art and 
customs began to spread over PaL under the 
Seleucidm, and when Antiochus iv. (Epiphanesj 
visited Jerus. in B.C. 172, there appears to have 
been a gymnasium (perliaps the Xystus, of the 
Temple), built by tiie Hellenists in the Holy City 
(1 Mac 1^’^, 2 Mac 49 -^ 2 ^ Jos. Ant. Xll. v. 1). Tvo 
years later, Antiochus, defeated in Egypt, entered 
Jems, unoppooed, in a Sabbatic year (I Mac 
Ant. XII. v. 3). The Jews, for more than three 
centuries and a half, had been peaceful subjects 
of Pers. and Gr. overlords, but the growth of 
Gr. influence alarmed the pious, and the tyranny 
of Epiphanes bred a desperate spirit of "1 evolt. 
In B.C. 168 Apollonius, the Gr. general, was sent 
to Jerus. by Antiochus, with oiders to suppress 
the national religion. On the loth of Chi&lev he 
desecrated the Temple by sacrifice of swine, — 
probably in honour of Ashtoreth and Tamnmz, 
to whom swine were sacrilieed in this age m 
Cyprus and Phcenicia, — and an image of a boar 
is said to have been erected in Jerus. (1 Mac 1’", 
Ant. XU. V. 4). The Gr. garrison was placed in a 
newly erected citadel on Akra, which — as will be 
shown later — is identified by Jos. with the Lower 
City. This citadel dominated the Temple, and 
during the revolt of Judas Maccabieus its garrison 
held out even after the defeat of three Gr. armies 
sent against the patriotic leader. In B.c. 165, after 
j the second defeat of the Greeks, Judas and his 
followers restored the half-ruinons and neglected 
Temple, erecting a new altar in place of that dese- 
crated by Apollonius. The ‘Feast of Lights,’ on 
the 25th of Chislev, still commemorates this restoia- 
tion (1 Mac 4 ^^^ Ant xil. vii. 7). Tw'O years later, 
how^ever, Antiochus v. (Eupator) retook Jerus., and 
overthrew the w'alls of the city and of the Temple 
(1 Mac Ant xil. ix. 5). After the defeat and 
death of Judas at Elasa, following soon after 
his victory at Adasa over Bacchides the desecrator 
of the Temple, a period of misfortune for the 
Hasmonaean house followed ; but under the skilful 
management of Jonathan, the brother of Judas, 
the national cause prospered. In B.C. 143 Jonathan 
built a w'all in the middle of Jerus. to separate the 
Akra citadel from the Upper Market or Agora 
(1 Mac 12^, Ant. Xlll. vi. 7). His successor Simon, 
the wisest and most prosperoiis of these famous 
brethren, finally took the Akra citadel on the 23rd 
of Ziv in B.c. 139, and partly levelled the moun- 
tain on which it had stood— a labour lasting three 
years (1 Mac 14^®, Ant. xiil. vi. 7 ; on the historical 
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reliability of this statement see Scliiirer, HJP 
I. i. 262j note 14). John Hyrcanus, his son, who, 
being at Gazara, escaped the massacre at Dok, 
was besieged in B.C. 134 in Jerus. by x\ntiochus 
Sidetes, and is said by Jos. to have opened the 
tombs of the kings, and taken treasure thence [Ant. 
XIII. viii. 4). After his successful rule the quarrels 
of the Hasmonoeans brought further trouble on 
the city, and the Romans, having under Pompey 
conquered Armenia to the Caucasus and to the 
borders of Persia, began to interfere in the affairs 
of Palestine. An alliance with Rome was one of 
the latest acts of Judas Maccabceus, and had been 
renewed later. The country had been at peace 
during the greater part of the reign of Alexander 
Janneeus, and the Gr. influence (as witnessed by 
his coins) had been steadily reasserting its power. 
After the death of Alexandra-Salonie, the able 
widow of Alexander Jannjieus, a \var of succession 
broke out between her sons. Hyrcanus ii., aided 
by Aretas (Harith) the Arab king of Petra, besieged 
Aristobulus 11. in Jerus. in B.C. 65 ; but Scaurus, 
one of Pompey’s generals, ordered him to raise the 
siege {Ant. XIV. ii. 1). In B.C. 63 Pompey himself 
besieged Jems., to put an end to the increasing 
anarchy. Aristobiilus was removed, the walls were 
demolished, and the bridge leading to the Temple 
was thrown down. Pompey is said to have entered 
the Holy of Holies itself. The city was made 
tributary to Rome Xiv. iv. 4 ; Wars, I. vii. I). 
The subjection of Pal. was, however, not yet com- 
plete. In B.C. 55 Crassirs, before his defeat in 
Parthia, again pillaged the Temple {Ant. XIV. vii. 1), 
and in B.c. 47 the Hasmon. rule came to an end ; 
Antipater the Idumsean, in recognition of his ser- 
vices on the borders of Egypt, was made ruler of 
Pal. by Julius Ccesar the year after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Four years later his famous son, Herod 
the Great, became joint ruler with Plxasael, and in 
B.c. 40 became Procurator of Judaea, by order of 
the Senate. He was then driven from Jerus. by 
the invasion of the Parthians, under their prince 
Pacorus, who re-established the Hasmon. Antigonus 
{Wars, I. xiii. 13). In B.C. 37 Herod, assisted by 
Sosius the Rom. governor of Syria, took the city 
from Antigonus {Ant. xxv. xvL 2), and a period of 
strong rule and peace followed. In B.c. 24 Herod 
built his palace in J erus. , on the W. side of the upper 
city — the old Hasmonrean palace being on theE., 
near the Temple bridge. He also restored the 
citadel Baris or Antonia, K of the Temple, and 
celebrated games in a new theatre in the city (Ant. 
XV. viii. 1-5, ix, 1), Later in his reign, in B.c. 19, 
Herod began to replace the ancient Temple en- 
closure by a new and much larger structure, and 
this work was finished in B.c, 11 (Ant xv. xi. 3, 6). 
The death of Herod, in the year of the Nativity 
(B.C. 4), was signalized by the destruction of the 
golden eagle erected over the Temple porch ( Wars, 
I. xxxiii. 3, 8). The history of J erus. under Herod's 
successors, and under the procurators, is almost a 
blank. In A.D. 35 Pontius Pilate was recalled, in 
consequence of the riots caused by appropriating 
the Corhan to the purpose of making an aqueduct 
from near Bethlehem to the Temple (Ant. xviii. 
hi. 2). Agrippa the tetraph, grandson of Herod 
the Great, began the building of a neww’'all on the 
N. side ^ of the city, about ten years after the 
Crucifixion (A.D. 41-44), and Jerus. appears to have 
grown much larger during the Rom. period (Ant. 
XIX. vii. 2, viii. 2). King A^ippa, son of the last, 
built a palace in the upper city (Ant. xx. viii. 11), 
about A.P. 56, and the Temple courts were com- 
pleted in A.D. 64 (Ant. XX. ix. 7). The Jewish 
discontent, gradually increasing since the time of 
Agrippa’s death, led to revolt against the incom- 
petent procurator Gessius Florus in A.D. 66, 
an<l during the riots the palaces and Antonia 


were burnt {Ant. XX. xi. 1 ; Wars, II. xvii. 6), 
Cestius Galhis, president of Syria, besieged Jerus. 
in consequence, and took the third wall on the 
N., but retreated in panic ( JFars, il. xix. 1-9), and 
Vespasian was called to re-establish Rom. power 
in Palestine. The campaign was slow and system- 
atic, and not until all the country to the N. had 
been subdued, and Jericho and the plains of 
Joppa reconquered, did the Rom. army advance 
to the attack of Jerus., a task left to Titus ia 
consequence of Vespasian’s becoming emperor. 
The great siege in A.D. 70 was perhaps the most 
terrible ever undergone by the city, and the full 
account by Jos. illustrates the topography of 
Jerus. at the time of its greatest extension and 
strength. 

The great siege lasted 143 days, from the 14th 
Abib, when the Romans encamped on Scopus 
(Wars, V. xiii. 7) until the final conflagration on 
the 8th of Elul (Wars, vi. viii. 5). The dates of 
the principal events may be briefly given. 


Day of Day of 

Month. Sieije. 


Chief Events. 


i Ahib 14 

(Passover) 
Abib 23 


Romans arrive, John seizes the Temple 
(irars, V. vii. 7-17). 

First day of actual siejje (Wars, v. 

vii. 2). 

Wall of Agrippa taken. Feast of Dedi- 
cation of Temple (ira?'s, v. vii. 2). 

Second wall taken. Romans repulsed 
( JFars, V. viii. 1). 

Second wall retaken (Wars, v. viii. 2). 

Banks raised against Antonia, after 
three days’ rest and review of troops 
( IVars, V. ix. 2). 

Banks against Antonia, and others com- 
menced 12th Ziv against Hippious, 
are completed (irari*, v. xi. 2). 

Bank at Antonia mined by the Jews 
(Wars, V. xi. 8). 

Banks against upper city destroyed by 
Jews (JVais, v. xi. 5). 

A wall of circumvallation begun and 
built in three days ( Waj's, v. xii. 2). 

New banks begun against Antonia 
occupymg 21 days (fi'ars, vr. L 1). 

Antonia attacked. Romans repulsed. 
The wall falls during the night 
(Wars, VI. i. 3). 

Sabinus killed invading the Temple. 

Antonia surprised by night (Wars, 
VI. i. 6, 7). 

The daily sacrifice fails (Taanith iv. 4). 
Antonia demohshed during the pre- 
ceding week. Banks raised against 
the inner Temple ( If ar**, vi. ii. 1, 7). 

The Jews set fire to the N. and W. 
cloisters (Wars, vi. i. 9). 

The Romans fire part of cloisters (Wars, 
vr. ui. 1). 

The Jews destroy the W. cloister 
(Wars, vr. iii 1). 

The Romans destroy the N. cloister 
(Wai*s, VI. hi. 2). 

Engines batter the inner Temple wall 
for six days. Two hanks being com- 
pleted (If ars, VI. iv. 1). 

The gate Moked is undermined (Taa- 
nith iv. 9). The Rom. soldiers set 
fire to the Temple by night (Ifars, 
VI. iv. 6). The city is'plundered, the 
lower city burnt, the family of Izates 
submits (Ifars, vi. vi. 3, 4). 

Banks raised against the upper city 
on N.W. and N.E. ( If ars, vi. viii, 1), 

Banks finished after 18 days ( If ars, vi. 

viii. 4). 

Final conflagration and conquest of 
the city (WWs, vi. viii. 5). 


The first day of the siege (23rd Abib) corre- 
sponded in A.D. 70 to the 9th April. That lunar 
months must be supposed is shown by Jos. (Wars, 
VI. viii, 1, 9). The final fall of Jerus. took place in 
the hottest part of the year, on 4th September. Thb 
temble sufferings of the besieged from famine, 
thirst, and disease were thus intensified by the 
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season. It is unnecessaiy to enter into detail as 
to these sufferings, or as to tiie various factions 
viiose eontiicts added to the general misery. The 
Iduniseans, introduced by one faction to support 
themselves, thought only of jjI under; and con- 
certed action against the Eomans was rendered 
difficult. The numbers of the besieged are stated 
by Tacitus at 600, OuO {Hist. v. 13 ) ; the estimate of 
over a million^ by Jos. is incredible ( Wars, il. xiv. 
Z, V. vi. 1, xiii. 7, VI. ix. 3). The ordinary popula- 
tion cannot have exceeded 30,000 at most ; but in 
consequence of the Passover, and of the Idumjeans 
being admitted, the city must have been densely 
crowded. The Jewish system perished in blood 
and lire, and the few survivors were made victims 
of the circus games at Csesarea, or led captive to 
Borne, \yhere, on the Arch of Titus, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple (but not the ark, which 
never stood in the Temple after the time of 
Bebuch.), are shown as spoils of this great 
victory. 

_ In order to understand the topography of Jems , and to dis- 
ting-uish its later remains, it is necessary briefly to follow the 
hibtoiy from A.D. 70 down to the present day. After the capture 
ot the upper city, the walls of the city and of the Temple were 
thrown down, with the exception of the loyal towers and part 
of the W. uall (IVars, vii i. 1), ^\hich remained as the fortress 
of the legion left m charge. Jems has no history for sixty 
years after its destruction, but an inscription of the time of 
Trajan (a d. 117) appears to record the worship there of Serapis 
by a \ eteran who may even have been present with Titus. In 
A.D. 130 Hadrian visited Jerus., and in a.d. 134 occurred the 
desperate rebellion of the Jews under Bar Cochba and Rabbi 
Akiba. They were expelled from Jerus. by Julius Severiis (Dion 
Ca&siu'i, Ixix 13), and according to later statements (Talm. Jer. 
TaatiLh iv. and Jerome, Comm, on Zeo T. Annius Rufus 
ploughed up the foundations of the Temple. In the following 
year they \sere massacred at Bether (Bittir) close to Jems, on 
the W. In A D. 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, and called it iElia 
Capitolina. He dedicated the Temple site to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus, and decreed the exclusion of the Jews from J erus.— a decree 
Thich, though perhaps not always enforced, was still in exist- 
ence in the time of Constantine (Dion Cassius, Ixix. 12 ; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eedes. iv. 6). The city of Hadrian appears to hav e 
been smaller than that of the time of Titus, since the S. part of 
the upper city was outside the wall in the 4th cent. a.d. In 
A.D. 13U Hadrian found only a few houses and seven synagogues 
(see Btblia Sacra, pp. 393-455). Only one of these was standing 
in the 4th cent. (Bordeaux Pilgrim). Hadrian appears to ha\e 
repaired the walls (Orosius, HlsL xv'.j written about a.d. 416), 
and, according to the Paschal GhwnicU (which is, however, a 
late authority), the new buildings included ‘the two markets’ 
a theatre, a mint, a tncameron, a tetranymphon, and 
a aodekapylon, formerly called anahathmoi (In Aim. 3 JEl. 
Eadr.). Eusebius (Lije of Constantine, hi. 30) speaks of a 
temple of Venus erected in the city, at the site of the subse- 
quent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This, was afterwards (see 
Eetellus in a.d. 1151-1157) attributed to Hadrian, Jerome 
(Epist. 49) speaks of a marble statue of Venus ‘ on the rock of 
the Cross,* and Eusebius connects her worship with the dark 
cave (jMJxtv) under this rock. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre- 
sents Venus in a tetrastjle temple with the legend C A.C., and 
later coins of Aurelius and Severus have the same reverse with 
the legend Col. ESI. Cap. It seems clear that either Hadrian or 
the Antonines erected this Venus temple in the N. quarter of 
Jems., when it was rebuilt as a pagan city. A coin of Hadrian, 
stmek in Jems., shows a temple which may be the same. 
Jerome also informs us (Comm. Is 2=) and Mt 24i5) that eques- 
trian statues of Hadrian were placed on the site of the Holy of 
Holies, together with an idol of Jove. These were still standing 
in A.D. 333 (Bordeaux Pilgrim), and an inscription on a stone 
now built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple en- 
closure beai^ the name of Hadrian, and probably belonged to 
one of these statues. The head of a small statue was picked up 
by a peasant, in the road K of the Damascus Gate, in 1873. 
It is crowned with laurel, and the Bom. eagle appears on the 
front of the crown. The features resemble those of knowm 
Btntues of Hadrian, and the head may have belonged to one 
of the above statues. 

A cohort was stationed at Jerus. to prevent the Jews enter- 
ing the city (Sulpic. Sevems, Hist. Sac. ii. 25), and the decree 
still held m a.d. 312 (Eusebius, Theophania). But in A.©. 333 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim) we find the Jews allow'ed annually to visit 
the ‘pierced stone,’ which was near Hadnan’s statue in the 
Temple. They anointed the stone, lamented over it, and tore 
their garments. It apparently represented the site of the 
Temple, over which no building is mentioned, and is usually 
identified with the Sakhrak or sacred ‘rock,’ still remarkable 
for the shaft which pierces down to the cave beneath from the 
surface of the rock. Jerome also speaks (Comm. Ezk of 
the Jews entering Jerus. to wail, in his ovra time. He says 
that for fifty years (or until a.d. 130) Jerus. remained laid even 
with the ground, and lost its former name (Cmhm. Egk S^) ; 


but under Hadrian it regained the position of an ordinary 
provincial capital, 

\Ve hear no more of its history for nearly two centuries, 
until the establishment of Chnstianity by Constantine ; but, 
in the tombs on 01i\ et, stone boxes hav'e been found losteo” 
phagi) belonging to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th cents, a.d., which 
held the bones of Jews and Jewish Christians there collected 
close to the Valley of Judgment. The traditional tomb of St, 
Pelagia (noticed from the 4th cent, down) contains also an 
eaily Or, text — ‘Courage Domitela, none is immortar— which 
may (as compared with others in Bashan) belong to the 2iid or 
3rd cent. a.d. Pilgrimages began to be customary m the latter 
cent., when Alexander, a bishop of Cappadocia, visited Jerus.; 
and a female pilgrim is noticed by Cypnan. In a.d. 315 Eusebius 
speaks of pilgrims coming from all pTirts of the world to witness 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and to worship on the Mount of 
Olives (where the footprints of Christ w'ere shown), which 
appears to have been the only sacred station then knovm. 

Our first account of the city under its new' conditions is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who arrived while the new cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or ‘ Church of the Anastasis ’) was being 
budt by Constantine’s order in a.d. 333. As regards the recog- 
nition of the site, w'e have no statement in earlier authors to 
show that the true locahty was preserved by tradition. The 
legend of Helena’s miraculous discovery of the Cross is un- 
noticed by contemporary^ writers, thougEin a.d. 32C the mother 
of Constantine visited Bethlehem and Olivet. The Cross itself 
is only' noticed by St. Cyril twenty' years after the great Basilica 
was built, and in a.d. 3S3 by Jerome (Epit. Panics, 5). Euse- 
bius gives what purports to be Constantine’s letter to Macanus 
(Chron. Ann. 339) ordering the erection of the new budfLngs 
which he elsewhere fully desenbes (Life of Constantine, bk. 

III. chs. 34-39). There is no doubt that the sites desenbed 
are the same still shown, but the letter to Macarius speaks of 
them as ‘ long hidden under the earth ’ ; and Eusebius says 
that the Venus temple W'as first destroyed, and ‘beyond ^ 
hope’ the sacred tomb w'as found under the mound then 
cleared away. There is no doubt that an ancient Jewish tomb 
(now called that of Nicodemus) was discovered, and that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre (a tomb of the Gr. and Eom. ty'jie) 

IS rock-cut; the surrounding rock is said to have been out 
aw'ay to leave the monument isolated in the flat surrounding 
space. 

What is lacking is any evidence that the sites are genuine. i 
The story of the findi. , of the Cross is first told by Ruliaus m 
A.D. 410, and by TheoJoret about a.d. 440. The 4th cent. 

W'as an uncritical age, and many of the sites shown to pilgnms 
W'ere impossible — such as that of Rephidim m Moab (St. Sylvia), 
of Job’s Stone in Bashan, and of the Transfiguration on Olivet 
—a blunder of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who also makes David to | 
have met Goliath near Jezreel. The situation of the sites which 
Constantine honoured aw'akened apparently some suspicions 
from an early age. Eusebius (Life oj Constantme, iii. S3) spealcs 
of the new Jerus rising round the Basilica opposite the old 
Jems, in ruins; and mediaeval W’nters all explam that the 
extension of the city, which in the 4th cent. a.d. surrounded 
the Venus temple, w’as due to Hadrian. A careful consideration 
of the topography and military considerations tend, however, — 
as will he seen later,— to show' that these sites were equally 
within the city at the time of the Crucifixion. The case for 
the trachtional sites, which have remained unchanged for fifteen 
centuries, is thus very w'eak. The buildings erected by Con- 
stantine have perished, but it is generally agreed by Willis, 
de Vogu6,^ and Prof. Hayter Lewis, that they consisted of a 
hemispherical building, continued eastwards by a great basihca, 
with a court or atnum on its E., and an entrance (propylcea) 
with pillars. This was, in fact, a budding sbY»in.r to that 
erected by Constantine &t Bethlehem, where the original pillars 
of the basilica are still standing. The great leaden roof was 
gilded, the sacred cave was surround^ with columns, the 
cloisters had galleries above; the walls were adorned with 
sculpture (and possibly with mosaic^X and, on the S. appar- 
ently, W’as the great tank— still traceable— in which (Cv'ril, 
Catech. Lect.) the neophytes were baptized at Easter, by total im- 
mersion, according to the usual rite. The details of the descrip- 
tion are not very clear, but it is certain that the building w'as 
large and magmficent, and that it embraced not only the Holy 
Sepulchre in its open court surrounded by the hemisphere, but 
also the rock of the supposed Mount Calvary to the S.E. with . 
the cave beneath. A site which had once been a pagan temple 
was thus (as in other cases at Tyre, Caesarea, Gerasa, etc.) 
converted into a Christian shrine, but the strange festival of 
the Holy Fire (first noticed in the 9th cent ) seems to have 
perpetuated the pagan fire-feasts of earlier days— perhaps once 
celebrated at the same spot. In like manner the cave at 
Bethlehem had, according to Jerome, been sacred to Adonis 
before the grove W'as cut down, and the church buHt by Con- 
stantine over its site. 

In A.D. 335 a synod was held at Jems, and tiie Church of the 
Anasta.sis was consecrated (Euseb. Life, of Cemst. iv. 43-47). 

On the temporary reversion of the state to paganism, Julian 
is said to have attempted to rebuild the Temple (Socrates, 
Hist. Eedes. iii. 20), tut was deterred by what would seem to 
have been an explosion of fire damp, in a.d. 362. About a.d. 450 
the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius ii., retired to Jerus., 
where she died in a.d. 401. She built a Church of St. Stephen, 
of which only a few fragments have been iound N. of the city, 
and restored the w’alls, endcMng tlie Pool of Siloam withia 
their circuit (Evagrius, HM. Ecem. i. 22). During this period 
the Council of Chaleedon (a.d. 451) made Jerus. a patriarchate 
independent of Caosarea* Short descriptions of the dly (bf 
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Eucherius and Theodosius) belong to the 5th and 6th cents., 
and the number of sacred sites shown to pilgrims steadily 
increased; but the genuineness of these traditions is always 
doubtful. 

About A.D. 532 Justinian erected important works in Jerus , 
including the Church of the Virgin — usually supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present Aksa Mosque, the pillars of 
which have Byzantine capitals which may belong to this age- 
together with a hospital to the W. of the Temple enclosure, 
and a Church of St Sophia, which Antony of Piacenza (about 
A n. 600) places at the Praetorium, distinguishing it from St. 
Mary. It is also placed ‘in’ the Prretonum by Theodosius (or 
Theodoras, a.d. 530), and the Prsetormm was always shown by 
Christian tradition N. of the Temple at the site of Antonia, 
and near the Twin Pools in the fosse to the N. The remains 
of a small church m the modern barracks are believed by de 
Vogiie to represent St. Sophia. The Temple Area itself, as 
described in the 4th, 5th, and 6th cents , was in ruins, and 
no building stood on the site of the Holy^ House._ The S E. 
corner of the enclosure stood up as a ruined ‘pinnacle’ to 
which pilgrims refer. Even after the great Church of St Mary 
was built, Antony of Piacenza speaks of the ‘ rums of Solomon’s 
Temple,’ and these ruins are noticed bj’" Eucherius (about a.d. 
427-440) and by Arculf (a.d. 6S0). VVe have no account of any 
buildings in this area before the time of Justinian, but the 
description by Procopius {de Edijiciis Justimam, bk. v. ch. 6) 
shows that his work was extensive. Unfortunately, the account 
is not very clear : cloisters {trroeci) are noticed, which maj' have 
run on the outer w’alls of the enclosure— except, as he saj’-s, 
on the E. The present Golden Gate, on the E. wall of the 
enclosure, is architecturally Byzantine work and may have 
been built in the Cth cent, (as compared with buildings in 
K. Syria) ; it is unnoticed by early writers, and apparently first 
mentioned by SiBWulf early in the 12th cent. The hospital 
attached to St. Mary is said (Antony of Piacenza) to held 
from 3*^00 to 51)00 beds. Procopius speaks of two i jspices 
C 5 £i'ave;),--one for pilgrims and one for the sick, — ^but I', '-s not 
clear w here they stood. 

The buildings so erected by the two great emperors, Con- 
stantine and Justinian, suffered from the attack of Chosroes ii. 
of Persia, who, aided by 24,000 Jews, is said {Paschal Chron. 
A.D. 614) to have destroyed the Church of the Anastasis, taking 
the pitriarch Zacharias and the Holy Cross to Persia. Immedi- 
ately after, Modestus, the vice-patriarch, is said to have begun the 
restoration of the chuich {Life of St, John Eleemon in Acta 
Sanet. 11 p. 500). In a.d. 629 Heraclius made peace with Siroes, 
son of Chosroes, and entered Jerus. in triumph through the 
Golden Gate {Paschal Chron.) on the 14th Sept. This victory 
of Christendom was, however, shortly to be follow'ed by the 
triumph of Islam. It was in the same year that Mohammed 
destroyed the idols of Mecca, and in a.d. 637 Khalif Omar 
appeared before Jerusalem. The Christians resisted for some 
time (four months according to Theoph., Chronograph^ or tw’o 
j cars according to Arab writers). The earliest accounts (includ- 
ing that of Eutychius, a.d. 870) are not contemporary, but all 
writers seem to* agree that Omar’s conquest was unstained by 
blood. He proclauned security for life and property on pa\'ment 
of tribute, and allowed the existing churches to stand, though 
no new ones might be built. He erected a wooden mosque W. 
of the Sakhrah (Arculf, a.d. 680, and Jelal ed-Din, a d. 1470), 
and purified the Rock itself. According to Eutychius (Annafs, 
written not later than a.d. 940), the Chnstians had built nothing 
on the site of the Temple thus accepted by Islam. 

The Oramiyah dynasty of Khalifs being established at 
Damascus, 'Abd el-*Melek, the 10th Khalif (according to all 
Arab authorities, see Guy le Strange, Pal. under the Moslems), 
erected a Kubbeh or ‘Dome’ over the Sacred Rock in a.d. 688. 
The small ‘ Dome of the Chain* to the E. is said to hav^e been 
the model of this building, which originally consisted of a drum 
supported on arches, and on pillars torn from some earlier 
Byzantine building, with an outer arcade — octagonal, and 
adorned with glass mosaics. These still remain, and the Kufic 
text above this outer arcade still preserves the date of building, 
A. II. 72. Under these Khalifs, and under the great Abbaside 
dynasty of Baghdad, the relationship of Islam and Christendom 
was friendl> , and Harftn el-Rashid is said to have sent the keys 
of Jerus., vvnth other presents, to Charlemagne, who erected in 
Jerus., E. of the Holy Sepulchre, chapels, and a hospice for Lat. 
pilgrims (Bernard, Itin.), towards the close of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The buildings on the site of Constantine’s Church of the 
Anastasis, which Modestus erected as already noticed, and of 
which Arculf drew a rough plan on a wax tablet for the abbot of 
Iona, appear to have been small separate chapels. The Holy 
Sepulchre was enclosed in a round church. Calvary was covered 
by a separate building, and a third to the E. replaced the 
Basilica of Constantine. On the S. was a chapel of St. Mary, 
and N. of Calvary a chapel of the ‘Prison of Christ.’ In the 
early part of the 9th cent, the patriarch Thomas restored the 
dome over the round church (Eutychius, Ann, a.d. 813-833), 
and these buildings remained uniiijured during the rule of 
the Abbasides. 

But in A.D. 069 Jerus. fell under the power of the Shia’h Khalif 
of Egypt, Mue’z (see Gibbon, ch. lii.), and in a d. 1010 Hakem, 
the ('-razy and fanatical Egvq). Khalif, ordered the de^’truction of 
the chapels by fire (Will, TjTe, i. 4). Through the influence of 
the Byzantine emperor, Constantine Monomachus, they were 
restored in a.d. 1048 by the patriarch Nicephorus, but the new 
buildings, which existed when tlie Crusaders took Jerus., were 
small and poor (Will. Tyre, i. 6, viii. 3). They were similar to 
those of Modestus, but included a chapel of St. Mary N. of the 
Sepulchie, and three chapels of St. John, Holy Trinity, and 


St. James (which still remain), to the S. The cave under the 
site of Conbtantine’s Basilica, which is covered by a dome rest- 
ing on clumsy Byzantine pillars, dating perhaps from the time 
of Modestus, was shown as the ‘ Chapel ot St Helena,’ and as 
the place where the Cross was miraculously discovered. 

The history of the Temple enclosure is traced during this 
earlier Moslem age by inscriptions, and by the later Arab 
histones In a.d. 728 a cupola was erected over the Aksa 
Mosque (Justinian’s Church ot St. Mary), and this building was 
injured bv earthquake about a.d. 758-775, but restored socn 
after by the Khahf el-Mahdi. In A.D. 831 tl e Khalif el-ManiOft 
restored the Dome of the Rock, and apparently enclosed it in 
the present octagonal outer wall. The beautiful bronze gates 
of this wall bear the above date (a.h. 216). The beams on the 
old roof resting on the wall also bear a date answering to 
A.D. 913. In a.d. 1016 an earthquake partly destroyed the 
dome, and the mosaics were repaired in a d. 1027 as stated in 
their insci iptions. The present wood- work of the dome was 
erected in a d. 1022. In a.d. 1060 the roof of the Aksa fell and 
was repaired. 

The decreasing power of the Arab race, and the rise of the 
Selj'uk Turks, led to the attack on Jerus. by Isar el-Atsis, a 
Turcoman general, who drove out the Egj'ptians in a.d. 1077, 
when 3000 of the inhabitants are said to hav e been slain (Will, of 
Tyre, i. 6). The cruelty of the Turkish rulers was the immediate 
cause of the first Crusade, when reported by Peter the Hermit 
after his visit to Jerus. in a.d. 1094. The number of pilgrims had 
been steadily increasing since about a.d 1000, when the Amalfi 
merchants founded the hospice of St. John Eleemon, on the site 
apparently of that of Charlemagne. Wliile the great contest 
raged round Antioch, the Egjqitians took advantage of the 
absence ot Turkish foices in the N., and seized Jerus in 1098, 
e.xpelling the Turcomans after a siege of 40 days. They then 
rebuilt the walls a few months before the aimy of Godfrey 
appeared from the plains (Will. Tyre, vii 19). The Crusaders 
encamped on the N. and W., and subsequently extended on the 
S.W. After forty vlays of desperate struggle, the city fell on 
15th July 1099 (Will. Tyre, viii. 5), and a terrible massacre 
followed. No sooner w'as the feudal system established in 
Pal. than extensive building operations began. About a.d. 
1103 a new cathedral to cover the chapels cf Nicephorus— 
already described— was commenced (Stewulf, Itiii . ; Will. Tyre, 
viii. 3)‘, and by a.d. 1140 the Church of St. Mary the Great was 
built S. of the cathedral. In a.d. 1136 the new buildings m the 
Temple Area, and the new decorations of the Dome of the Rock, 
then called Templum Domini, were finished after 20 yeais of 
work, a chapter of canons having been established in a.d. 1112 
(Will. T^Te, viii. 3). The city increased in prosperity for half a 
cent., and was filled with churches and palaces, many of which 
remain almost intact. For eighty years it was never besieged, 
and its walls fell into decav, until the increasing dangers of the 
Lat. kingdom led to their being renew^ed in a.d. 1177 (Will. Tyre, 
xxi. 25). But, after the fatal defeat at Hattin, the Franks in 
Jerus. were besieged by Saladin, and surrendered, escaping 
any massacre, in a.d. li87. Saladm reconverted the Temple 
enclosure into a Haram or ‘sacred’ Moslem sanctuary, and two 
years later restored and regilt the Dome of the Rock, as shown 
by an inscription in the dome itself. In a d. 1192 he repaired 
the city walls to oppose Richard Lion Heart, and from his time 
downwards the Eg.vp. and Turkish rulers have added conscantly 
new buildings in the area, with minarets, stained-glass windows, 
and other details, which it is impossible here to notice fully. 

The main building periods of Jerus., after a.d. 70, have been 
described at some length, in order to explain the present con- 
ditions of J erus. archajology, and to distinguish the works of 
later ages. In a.d. 1219 the city walls were dismantled by order 
of the Sultan of Damascus, and ten years later Frederic ii., 
emperor of Genuany, received Jerus. by treaty from the Sultan 
of Egypt. In spite of the conditions of this treaty, the Christians, 
in a'd. 1239, began to rebuild the walls, when Daud Kmir of 
Kerak fell upon them, massacred many, and demolished the 
walls and the citadel. Yet in 1243 Jeriis. was again restored, 
without conditions, to Christendom by the Sultan of Damascus, 
and its walls repaired. In the following year the Kharezmian 
Tartars— foes of Islam and Christendom alike— seized Jerus., 
massacred the population, and rifled the tombs of the Lat. 
kings near the foot of Calvary. In 1247 they were driven N. 
by the Sultan of Egypt, and Jerus. remained subj'ect to Egypt 
for 270 years, untd* the Ottoman Sultan Selim i. conquered 
Syria in a.d. 1517. Inscriptions on the walls show that the 
present ramparts are due to SuleimS-n the Magnificent in a d. 
1542. The hne differs somewhat from that of the 12th cent, on 
the N W. and S. 

Jerus. under the Turks remained without a history, and hardly 
increa.sed at all in size, until some 30 years ago The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was partly destroyed by fire in a.d. 1808, 
but most of its present structures, including the bell tower, the 
choir, and the chapels, remain as they were in the 12th cent. 
In 1825 there was a revolt against Turkish rule in the city. In 
1832 it was taken by Mohammed Ali from Egypt. In 1834 the 
peasantry entered bj^ the di*ains, and shut up the garrison in 
the capital for a week. They were reliev ed by Ibrahim Pasha 
on the 61h of June. In 1840 Jerus. was restored to the Turks by 
Europe. "Hie Anglican bishopric was founded two years later. 
In 1850 the riots of Gr. and Lat. clergy preceded the Crimean War. 
In recent years there has been a steady influx of Jewish in- 
habitants, so that a population of about 20,000 souls in 1872 has 
nsen to about 50,000 at the presei t time. New quarters have 
sprung up outside the walls, on W., N.. and S., and a railway 
from Jaffa has j*ust recently been completed. The main cmise 
of this rapid development, which has led to much misery ind 
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^verty in tlie city, was ttie persecution of the Jews in Eu&sia 
undei tiie late Tzar. 

TV. Topography. — From the preceding account 
oi the history it will be seen that, in treating of 
tile topography of Jerus., w'e have to bear in mind 
vaiioub changes due to human agency throughout 
a period of nearly 4000 years ; and that in studying 
tlio Antiquities we have to separate the work of 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Egyptians, 
and Turks from tiie older remains of the semi- 
Greek period, of the Hebrews, or of the Canaan- 
ites.^ _We have, in like manner, to distinguish later 
traditions from the true topography of the earliest 
writers, and monkish sites from those of the Bible. 
Our only real authorities are the OT for the earlier 
periods, and Josephus for the condition of the 
city just before the great destruction, which he 
witnessed in A.D. 70. In the Mishna W'e have, 
however (Tract Middoth)^ a valuable account of 
Herod’s temple, written about A.D. 150 at Tiberias, 
by men who were able to visit the ruins, and to 
hear the remembrances of rabbis w’hc had survived 
the siege. The accounts given by Jos. w'ere, on 
the other hand, penned far awmy in Rome, — that 
in the IP^ars about A.D. 72, and the Antiquities as 
late as A.D. 93. 

The long controversies which have raged as to 
most of the features of the ancient city have been 
silenced by the survey of Jerus. in 1864 by Sir C. 
\V. Wilson, by de Vogue’s careful study of the 
Temple site in 1860-1803. and by the celebrated 
excavations of Sir C. Warren (1867-1870) ; and the 
diherences of opinion now^ existing are few and 
comparatively unimportant. The principal dis- 
crepancies which will be found on the most recent 
maps concern three points only — (1) the position of 
the ‘ City of David,’ (2) the position of ' Akra,’ 
(3) the size and exact position of the Temple. The 
jirst two may here be briefly considered. The 
third wall be noticed in treating of the Temple 
Area. 

As regards the extent of the city at the time of 
David’s siege, we read that ‘ David took the strong- 
hold of Zion, the same is the city of David,’ and 
‘ dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David ; 
and David built round about from Millo (Akra in 
LXX) and inwards’ (2 S 5^* ®). Jos. {Ant. vil. iii. 
1) explains that, having crossed the ravine, David 
seized the citadel CAKpav) ‘and settled himself in 
Jerus., which he called David’s owm city’ : he adds, 

‘ But David having also surrounded the low^er city 
Kdroj TToXiv) and joined the citadel [rrpf "‘AKpav), 
to it made them one body,’ In another passage he 
says that the upper city of his owm time was 
called by David the fo) v {(ppodpiov), ‘ but by us the 
Upper Agora’ {i} dvoj dyopd), and that the other hill, 
called Akra (’'A/cpa), supported the lower city 
Karoj ttoXlp) {Wat'Sj V. iv. 1), From these passages 
it is clear that Jos. considered the city in David’s 
time to have coincided mth the upper and lower 
city of his own days ; and he descril>es the old 
wall surrounding^ the upper city ( Wars, V. iv. 2) as 
having been built by David and Solomon. He 
agrees with the LXX in identifying Millo (that part 
of the city which was not the fort) with the quarter 
called Akra by the Greeks, though he also uses 
the word (with the article, however) of the fort 
itself. He regards the term ‘city of David’ as 
equivalent to J eriis. as it existed in David’s time. 
He never uses the term Zion, w^hicli (see ZlON) is 
in no part of the OT identified with any particular 
quarter of the city, though in the 1st cent. B.C. the 
author of 1 Mac appears to apply this name esp. to 
the Temple hill. The site of the upper city, or 
Upper Agora, is by general consent identified with 
the principal S.W. liill of Jerus., which Christian 
writers from the 4th cent. A.D. downw^ards call 
Zion. It Is also not disputed that the low'er city 


lay to the N. of this hill, which commanded the 
whole town, and was indeed the only hill on wmich 
a strong military situatui a could be found. The 
meaning of the word Mili<> is doubtful (it is usually 
rendered ‘rampart’ or ‘ filling’}, and the site is not 
clearly indicated in the OT, but there is no reason 
to doubt that Jos. is right in identifying it with 
the lower city of liis owm time. It appears clear, 
then, that the Temple hill was not included in 
Jerusalem. It was the site of a threshing-floor, 
and such floors are always found outside towns 
and villages in Palestine. When tiie Temple was 
built, and the quarter of the Nethinim arose on 
Ophel (‘ the sw'ell’), — a name applied later to the 
low’er and narrower spur of the same hill S. of tiie 
Temple, — w’alis w'ere of necessity extended to in- 
clude this new’ quarter. The ‘ city of David ’ thus 
became a term applying to the old main quarters 
of Jerus., w’hich alone existed in David’s age, or 
perhaps esp. to the stronghold of Zion or upper city. 

It has, however, been supposed by some recent 
wTiters {e.g. Wh R Smith, C. Wilson, Stade, Sayce, 
Buhl) * that the term ‘ city of David ’ should be 
applied to the spur S. of the Temple, the name Opiiei 
not applying to the wLole spur. It is clear, iiow’ever 
(Neh 3-*^- Wars, v. iv. 2), that Ophel W'as a ])Iace 
with houses, and the spur in question presents an 
area of only a few’ acres, the crest being lower than 
the summits of the other hills, and unfitted for the 
erection of a citadel. The theory rests partly on 
a passage wiiicli, as rendered in AV, w’ould make 
the aqueduct from Gihon run ‘ to the W. sije of 
the city of David,’ under Ophel (2 Ch 32^). The 
true rendering (as given by Keil and others) may be, 
liow’ever, ‘ w’estwards to the city of David,’ which 
agrees w’ith the supposition that the latter term 
applies to the upper city. It is sometimes also 
uiged that the tombs of the kings buried ‘ in the 
city of David’ w’ere on Ophel — a question to be 
considered later. The indications found in other 
passages seem to show that no part of the Temple 
ridge was within the city of David. In 1 K we 
find the ark described as brought up to the Temple 
‘out of the city of David’ (so 2 Cii 5-). In Xeh 
the ‘stairs that go dowm from the city of 
David ’ are noticed with Siloain. In 2 Ch 32^ the 
;Millo ’ is placed ‘ in the city of David,’ and it was 
not on the Temple ridge. In 2 Ch 33 we read 
that Manasseh built ‘ an outer w’all w^estw^ards to 
the city of David, as far as Gilion in the ravine,’ 

It appears theiefore that the topogi’apliy shown 
in most recent maps is correct, and that the city 
of David included the fortress (niiD) of the upper 
city, and the quarter called Mdlo, or the lower 
city to the N. Solomon also fortified ‘ the Millo ’ 

(1 K 9^), and ‘shut in the ravine (?; RV ‘re- 
tired the breach ’ ; Heh. mn) of the city of 

David his father’ (1 Kll^) ; and after the building 
of his own palace he brought his Egyp. queen to her 
palace ‘ out of the city of David ’(IK Subse- 
quent notices of Millo (2 K 12-*^, 2 Cli 32®) do not 
throw much more light on the subject, though 
Silla, noticed in the first of these, may be connected 
W’ith the ^causew’ay’ of another passage (1 Ch 26^**), 
and with the stairs from the city of Davdd, if 
the word (see SiLLA) means ‘ steps.’ The cause- 
way in question was W. of the Temple. As re- 
gards the winter supply of Jerus. at this time the 
Gihon spring (now called the Virgin's Fountain) ] 
was at some distance from the upper city ; but it 
is possible that the great reservoir (now called 
Hammdm el- Batrak, ‘the Patriarch’s Pool,’ and by 
others Hezekiaii’s Pool), w'hich stands immediately 
of the upper city, was already in existence wdthin 
the walls. It is very probably the ‘ upper poo^ ’ 

*On the question of the site of tiie *citj of David’ and of 
2Ilioii, see further art. Zion, where a different view froica. the 
above is contended for i and cf. art, Jebus, p, 654 iv 4k 
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(Is 36^) in Hezekiah’s time, had a conduit, 

and was situated near a ‘highway.’ It was here 
that the Assyr. appeared before Jems, in B.C. 701, 
and Jos, tells ns Y, vii. 2) that the ‘camp 

of the Assyr.’ was on the N.W. side of the old 
city, which was the natural quarter wEence they 
would have approached from Philistia. The pool 
in question is called by him Amygdalon, and a 
conduit entering the city on this side is also 
noticed by him. An aqueduct still leads from the 
Birket Mamilla outside Jerus. on the W. to the 
Patriarch’s Pool. This upper pool ^ may have 
formed the chief supply of water w'ithin J eriis. as 
early as David’s time. 

As regards the royal palace of Solomon and of 
the later kings, we learn that it took thirteen years 
to build (1 ‘For he built the house of 

the forest of Lebanon : the length thereof was 100 
cubits, and the breadth thereof 50 cubits, and the 
height thereof 30 cubits.’ The pillars 'were of 
cedar with rafters above. It had a porch 50 cubits 
wide and 30 cubits long at one end, in which \vas 
the ivory throne of judgment. A Harim or 
women’s house appears to have been attached; 
courts existed both within and outside, and the 
‘great court’ (v.^^) seems to have been connected 
with the Temple itself. In later times we read of 
the king's high house by the court of the guard 
(Neh 3-\ see 12^^^), as being immediately south of 
the Temple, and the King’s Gate was in the same 
vicinity (1 Ch 9^®), being probably the high gate 
of tl|e king’s house (2 Ch 23-'^), and the gate of 
the guard near the king’s house, which adjoined 
the Temple (2 K IP^). Solomon’s palace ^vas 
outside the city of David (1 K 9-^, 2 Ch 8^^), and 
the Horse Gate was by the king’s house outside 
the Temple, being the way by which the horses 
came to the king’s house (2 K IP®, 2 Ch 23^®). 
This gate was on Ophel S. of the Temple (Neh 3^, 
see Jer Jos. Ant. ix. vii. 2, 3). It is clear 
that Ezk refers to the palace as being divided from 
the Temple only by a wall (Ezk 43*^), and theie is 
a general agreement that the palace stood south of 
the Temple. It seems to have still existed after 
the Captivity, — probably in ruins, — but disappeared 
when the royal cloister '^f Herod’s enlarged 
Temple enclosure was built, and it is not noticed 
by Jos. in his account of the J erus. of his own time. 

The fortification of the Ophel spur, south of 
the Temple, was begun by Jotham (2 Ch 27^), for 
Uzziah is only said to have strengthened the AV. 
wall (2 Ch 23^- and it was completed by Ma- 
nasseli (33^^). This wall existed no doubt, therefore, 
in Hezekiah’s time, but was rendered more formid- 
able by his successor. It is described in the latter 
passage as extending from the city of David to 
Gihon in the ravine, and as stretching t-o the Fisli 
Gate on the N. side of the city. Ophel and the 
Temple were thus included, about B.C. 800, in the 
fortified circuit. As regards Gihon, it is to be 
noted that it is described as ‘in the toiTcnt- 
valley ’ (nahal), a term which appears to apply ex- 
clusively to the Kidron Valley, the r^alley of Ben 
Hinnoni being always denoted by another word 
(gai). Thus when Solomon was taken down to 
dihon (1 K l^s—sj fa^-tion 

supporting Adonijah on the cliff of Zolieleth (now 
Zuhtoeikh) on the opposite side of the Kidion. 
The term Gihon (‘bursting forth’) indicates a 
natural spring, such as is found only at the so- 
called Virgin’s Pool ox 'Ain Umm ed-DeraJ (‘ spring 
of the mother of steps’) under the E. slope of 
Ophel. In the Bk. or Jos (15'^ 18^®) this spring is 
called En-rogel, usually rendered ‘Fullers Spring,’ 
and sometimes connected with the Fuller's Field 
(Is 36-),* but the true meaning is peiliaps the 

* In the Mishna, SheMlim viii. 1, it is stated that 
upper market-place was occupied by pagan fullers. 


‘spring of the water channel.’ Hezekiah was 
the first to connect this s|)rmg with the Pool of 
Siloam by the aqueduct still existing (2 K 20-®, 
Is 2 Ch 32^* although it would seem that 
the ‘ ditch (or basin) between the two walls ’ had, 
according to Is, been already made for the Avaters 
of an older pool in the time of Ahaz. In the last- 
quoted passage Hezekiah’s great work is described 
fully, and, as tr. more correctly than in the AV, 
may read ‘ stopped the upper spring of Gihon and 
brought it straight underground, Ave?tAvmrds, to 
the city of David.’ In 2 Ch 32^ we read that 
when preparing for the Assyr. attack Hezekiah 
‘stopped the watercourse that ran (or overfloAveci.) 
through the midst of the land ’ (or ‘ earth ’ ; the 
LXX read ttoXls, ‘ city ’), in order to preA^ent the 
Assyrians from getting Avater. It seems probable 
that the sudden floAV of the Gihon spring (which 
occurs intermittently) had formerly made a stream, 
flowing doAAm the Kidron Valley (the bed of Avhich 
AA^as then much deeper), and that by means of the 
aqueduct the Avater was diverted to the Siloam 
pool, close to the city Avails. The Gihon spring 
noAv rises in a cave reached by a descent of many 
steps, but the earth in front of the cave may have 
been first piled up by Hezekiah, and some natural 
outlet must at first have existed. The actual line 
of the old Avail near Siloam is llnkno^A'■n, but in the 
aecmmt of the flight of Zedekiah Ave read of the 
‘ w^ay of the gate betAveen the tAvo Avails, Avhich is 
by the king’s garden ’ (2 K 25-^, Jer 39^), this gate 
leading to the Arabah or Jordan Valley. Jos. 
understands a ‘ fortified ditch ’ on the side nearest 
to Jericho {Ant. X. Aiii. 2), and the king’s garden 
(belonging no doubt to the palace) Avas close to 
Siloam (Neh 3^®). Hence the Avail of Jotham and 
Manasseh appears to haA^e passed near Siloam. 
Gihon is called by J os. ‘ Solomon’s Pool ’ ( 

V. iv. 1), and placed close to Ophel. 

The general topogTaphy of Jerus., before its 
destruction by Nebnch., thus appears to be clear ; 
but the site of the tombs of the kings is still 
con tro Averted. Fifteen kings are said in the OT 
to liaA^e been buried in the ‘city of David,’ though 
Josephus only says ‘in Jerusalem.’ These Avere 
David, Solomon, Kehoboam, Ahijah, Asa, Jeho- 
shaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
monument Avas knoAAm in the time of John Hyr- 
canus {Ant. VII. xv. 3) and of Herod (XVI. vii. 1), 
both of Avhom sought treasure in it. It appears 
to liaA-e been knoAvn in the time of the apostles 
(Ac 2-^), but Josephus unfortunately does not 
describe its position. According to the Mishna 
{Parah iii. 2, see Toseplita, Baha Bathra, ch. 1), 
the only tombs in Jerus. Avere those of the family 
of DaAud and of the prophetess Huldah. Certain 
nuAvorthy kings Avere, hoAvever, buried elseAvhere. 
Manasseh Avas buried ‘in the garden of his OAvn 
house in the garden of Uzza’ (2 K 21^®), and 
Amon Avas buried in the same place (v.^®). They 
are not said to have been buried in the city of 
David (see Ant. ix. x, 4, X. iii. 2), and, if the 
garden of Uzza was the same as the king’s garden, 
it lay not far from the palace, and near Siloam, 
as above explained. This may account for the 
notice of the ‘sepulchres of David’ (Neh 3^®) 
near Siloam, if the term ‘ city of David ’ is to be 
strictly applied only to the older city. It is pos- 
sible that all the kings Avere buried in this 
‘ burying-place ’ (2 Ch 26'^), hut it is remarkable 
that one ancient tomb is knoAvn in tlie loAver 
city — that now called the tomb of Nicodemus 
immediately W. of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
Jos. gives a remarkable account of the tombs of 
the kings {Ant. VII. xv. 3) Avhich might apply to 
this existing tomb, Avfith three KuJdm or tunnel 
graves at the far end, and three on each side, thus 
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accommodating nine bodies. A hole in the floor 
leads to otlier Kiikim below, to the left of the 
entiance. It might, therefore, have sufficed for 
the kings buried in the city of David if— which can- 
not now be determined on account of a wall founda- 
tion — there were six Kukim in the lower tier. It 
is not impossible that this monument may be the 
real tomb of the kings, but it is also possible that 
all were buried near Siloam within the city walls; 
and future excavation may reveal the ‘ sepulchres 
of David ’ near Siloaiii. 

The most complete account of the topography 
of Jems, in the Bible is found in the Bk. of Neh, 
wliicli relates his survey of the ruined walls, and 
details his restoration of the ancient circuit. 
In the first passage (Neli he des‘‘-iibes how 

he went out by the gate of the valley [gai]^ 
W. of Jerus., *£. of the Dragon Spring,’ which 
seems to be the Serpents’ Pool of Jos. {tojk 
KoXvfi^'/jdpcL)^ W. of the city ( Wars, V. iii. 2), the site 
being, however, unknown ; and passing S. the 
Dung Gate he reached the ‘ Gate of the Spring,’ 
and the King’s Pool (probably Siloam). Then, 
going up N. by the ‘ torrent- valley ’ (Kidron), and 
liiiding the road blocked with ruins, he returned 
to the Valley Gate. In the second passage (Neh 
3^'^-) the whole course of the wail is described 
from N. of the Temple, W., S., E., and N., to the 
starting-point. ^ The names of the gates, and other 
details, agree with the scatteied notices of earlier 
passages, and must be considered in order. The 
Sheep Gate, repaired by the priests (cf. Neh 12'^^), 
is generally allow’ed to have been on the N. of the 
Temple. Tlie towers Hananel and Meah appear 
to have belonged to the ‘fortress’ {blrah, an 
Aram, word, Assyr. biratu) of ‘the house’ or 
Temple (Nell 2^), wdiich was apparently the later 
Baris on the site of Antonia (see 1 Ch 29^^ Jos. 
Ant, xviil. iv^ 3, Wars, i. iii. 3, V. 4; Mishna, 
Midcloth 1. 9, Tctmid iv. 1, Zebaliim xii. 3). These 
tw’o tow'ers are again noticed (Neh 12^^) in the 
same position, and Hananel (Jer 3D®) marked the 
opposite extreme (on the east) of the bieadtli of 
the city measured from the Corner Gate. The 
Fish Gate (2 Cli 33^^ Neh 3® 12*^^ Zepli V^] was 
probably the entrance by wdiicli men of T^tc 
brought fish to Jerus. (Neh 13^®), and is generally 
supposed to have been on the N. wall. The Old 
Gate or gate of the old (city) was probably in the 
city of David, the 'wall of Slanasseh extending to 
the Fish Gate (2 Cli in connexion with which 
a place called the ‘second’ (city or quarter) is 
noticed (np'Dn, Zeph 1^*^) ; it is also noticed in the 
time of Josiali (2 K 22^*, AV wrongly ‘ college ’). It 
is not impossible that Jos. refers to this quarter, 
in one passage, wffien speaking of the ‘other city’ 
{dXXrjv Tr6Xir, Ant, XV. xi. 5). These indications 
w'ould seem to place the Fish Gate at the head of the 
narrow valley which hounds the Temple on the W 
E. of this valley was the ‘second quarter,’ walled 
in by Manasseli, and W. of it was the old city of 
David. Next to the Old Gate is noticed (Neh 3® 
12^) the Broad Wall, probably in the weakest 
part of the city on the N.W,, and in this vicinity 
a gate called the Gate of Ephraim (2 K 14^^ 2 Ch 
25^, Neh 8^® 12^) is noticed, about 400 cubits from 
the Comer Gate : inside this gate and the Water 
Gate there was a ‘broad place’ (Neh 8^® AV 
‘street’), where booths could be erected, and the 
Gate of Ephraim was between the Broad Wall and 
the Old Gate. 1 he description applies to the flat 
ground immediately N. of the N.W. comer of 
the upper city. Beyond the Broad Wall was the 
Tower of Furnaces (Neh 3^^) near the Gate of the 
Valley wliich probably led out to the Valley of 
Hinnom, to wliicli this term {gai) seems to be 
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Uzziah at the Valley Gate, and at the Comei | 
Gate, and his towers thus seem to have occupied i 
the site of the later ‘Royal Towers’ {Wars, II. j 
xvii. 6) at the N.W, comer of the upper city. ( 
The Corner Gate (2 If 14^*^, 2 Ch 23^ 26'^ Jer 31'^, : 

Zee 14^**) was apparently the same as the ‘first’ 

(or ‘ principal ’) gate, and was clearly on the W. of 
the city, where the principal road from the plains 
reached Jerusalem. The Dung Gate was 1000 
cubits from the Valley Gate {Neli 2^*^ 3^-^ 12'^^), and 
is perhaps the same as the Harsith Gate near the | 
Valley of Hinnom (Jer 19-), sometimes rendered 1 
Gate of Potsherds. The dungiiilis of the city i 
must have been in this neiglibouihood. The place ! 
called Bethso by Jos. (JFccrs, v. iv. 2) is sometimes ; 
explained to mean Beth zoah, ‘house of dung,’ ; 
and would be in the same vicinity, on the W. side 
of the upper city. The Gate of the Spring (Neh 2^h , 

315 p2^") may have led to Siloam, with widch it is j 
noticed, and was apparently near the S.E. slope of | 
the upper city. It is probably the gate by which ' 
Zedekiali fled (2 K Jer 39*), and is noticed in 
connexion with the wall of the Pool of Siloah, and 
with the king’s garden, and the stairs from the 
city of David. The next points on the wall were 
‘over against’ the sepulchres of David, and at the ; 

‘ Tower of Heroes ’ (gibboHm), and the ‘ turning of | 
the wall’ (Neh 3^®*^^). On Opliel was the ‘Fro- f 
jecting Tower’ near the Water Gate, and appar- I 
ently close to the ancient palace by the ‘ Court of j 
the Guard’ (Neh The Water Gate would, 

lead to the (iihon spring — probably by the rocky * 
shaft liich runs up to the surface of the hill, at ; 
the back of the cave in which the Giliou wells up. I 
Between this and the Temple the ruins of a great j 
pi ejecting tower still exist on the old wall. The 1 
Horse Gate leading to the palace was close to the , 
Temple, and from it the priests repaired the wall 
(2 K IF®, 2 Ch 23^^, Neh 3-®, Jer 31*®). The palace 
is again noticed as the ‘House of David’ (Neh 
12^^). On the E. wall of the Temple were two 
gates called Gate of Banjamin (Jer 2o-, Zee 14^®} 
and Gate of the Guard (2 K 1 D* [-'xnn nnx n], 
Neh 12*® [n']2cn V]). One of these may have been 
the Upper Gate (2 K 15®®, 2 Cli 23®®), noticed 
%vith Ophel, and one the Gate of Ham-miphkad 
(Neh 3®‘)* The description of the cii'cuit closes at 
the N.E. corner of tiie Temple, and at the Sheep 
Gate Avhence it commences. There is, as showm, 
nothing which indicates discrepancy between this 
formal account and the earlier incidental notices 
of the city before the Captivity, or any difficulty in 
tracing the approximate line of the wails. Tiie 
city so described occupied about 200 acres, and it 
is spoken of as extensive in Nehemiafrs time 
(Neh 7*). The suggestion once made, that Jerus. 
before the Captivity occupied only the E. Temple 
hill, has found few supporters, and it would reduce 
the city to the impossible area of some 10 acres, not 
including the Temple. Tlie upper city and lower 
j city are clearly supposed by Jos. to have existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, and the measure- 
ments of 400 and lOOO cubits, abov’e noticed, 
cannot be reconciled with a view wliich would 
make Solomon’s capital smaller than any of the 
modem village liaiulets of Falestine, Ancient 
cities like Tyre and Ctesarea occupied an area of 
more than 100 acres, as did liabbath Ammon ; ^ 

and Jerus. was at least as important as any of 
these.* 

♦ Other places in Jems, noticed in OT include the Temple Gate 
Sur (2 K 116 ; in 2 Ch 233 ‘ gate o£ the foundation ’ lUD'O] should 
prob. be * gate Sur* lT?2l), the New Gate — apparently the higher 
(or inner) Temple Gate (Jer 25^® the graves of thA common 
people (Jer 2t>^ si-*®) apparently in the Kidron VaUe\, the 
Prison or ‘ Guard* (Jer 3715- [T^Dxrr m5] 21 38B {n7!;cn T^qiX the 
Baker’s Street (37^) ; the Th*rd Entry (or Chief Entiy ) of the 
Temple (3S^-*X the lung’s wine press^ (probably near the 
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We must next consider the topography of the 
Greek age, when the Hasmonseans carried out im- 
port ant works at Jerus., and the position of the Gr. 
citadel or Akra, which threatened the Temple. 
The Greeks are said to have fortified the city of 
David for themselves to lie in wait against the 
Temple (1 Mac 1^), to which the term Zion seems 
to he applied by this writer (1 Mac 4^<5.6o 732) . 

Gr. tower was by (Trapd) the Temple (1 Mac 9®- 13^-), 
and they issued from the city of David to the 
Temple (14^®). Since the Temple hill was not in 
the city of David, it would seem that the tower in 
question was not on the Temple lull. J osephus, in 
relating the history of this period, calls the toAver 
‘the Akra,’ — a term which, as before noticed, he 
applies to citadels both in the upper and in the 
lower city. He, however, places the Gr. fortress 
in the lower city, which was then high, over- 
looking {{/7r€picet/jL€V7j) the Temple (Ant. xii. v. 4), 
Eiom this citadel Nicanor came dowm to (ets) the 
Temple (xil. x. 5)_, and the citadel lay over (eV^mro) 
the Temple (XIL ix. 3). In another place he says 
that the Akra was no other than the lower city 
( Wars, V. vi. 1), and this apparent contradiction is 
explained in the passage which relates how Simon, 
brother of Judas Maccabmus, took the Gr, citadel, 
and levelled the hill on which it stood, so that 
the Temjde might be higher than it (v^rikbrepov 3 
iepov), a work which occupied three years (Ant. 
XIII. vi. 6). The to^ver (3 ‘'A/cpa) of i Mac is thus 
identified by Jos. with Akra, afterwards the low^er 
city. He distinctly explains this in another 
passage (Wars, V. iv. 1), where he says that the 
Temple ridge (\6(po$) was naturally lower than the 
Akia, and separated from it by a broad valley 
((pdpayyL), which the Hasmonfeans filled up in order 
to join the city to the Temple, and demolished 
the tower so that the Temple might be higher 
than it. Before the destruction of the Gr. tow'er 
Jonathan built a wall in the middle of the city 
(1 Mac 12^, Ant. Xlil. v. 11), which divided the 
Jews from the Greeks. It seems clear that such 
a wall — wdiich may have run along the N. face of 
the hill of the upper city— could not have affected 
a citadel on the Temple hill. Some recent WTiters 
have supposed this citadel to have stood N. of the 
Temple, where Baris — the later Antonia — ^w^as 
subhccpiently built by the Hasmonieans (Ant. XV. 
xi. 4), this view being supjiorted by the Eng. tr. 
(Ant. XII. ix. 3), which makes the Akra ‘adj’oin’ 
the Temple, — an incorrect rendering. It is clear 
that if the site of the Akra w’as levelled it cannot 
have been the same high rock still existing, on 
which — by general consent — Baris or Antonia is 
held to have been built, apparently by John 
Hyrcanus (Ant. xviii, iv, 3), though, as already 
shown, towers tliere probably existed in Neliemiah’s 
time and earlier. JMost modern plans (including the 
Ord. Surv. of Jems., which shows Akra W. of the 
Temple) agi'ee in placing the lower city N. of the 
upper and W. of the Temple. Tlie valley W. of the 
Temple may thus conveniently be termed in future 
the Hasmonman Valley, which they filled in with 
the soil from the Akra hill wdien it was lowered. 

From the Hasmonman period we pass on to 
consider Jems, as it existed under Herod the 
Great, and at the time of the great siege hy 
Titus; and here the accounts given by Jos. are 
easily understood, and accord with the earlier 
topography of OT. Tacitus gives us a short de- 

^rden. Zee 14i0), ‘ the suhwhs ’ {jtarharimY close to the Temple 
(2 K 2311), anrl the middle city (2 K 204) or middle court (MSS 
^nd all versions). The site of the Middle Gate (Jer 39^ is 
ttnknown. The gate Shallecheth (1 Ch 2616) was by a causeway 
W. of the Temple. 

* Perhaps ‘ colonnade.’ The word ( 17)9 in 1 Ch 2648 onTiS 
n 2 K 2311) IS apparently Persian, and m^ns properly soroefAfjL 
^hUdt namely, by the sun. 


scription (Bist. v. 11. 12), in which he states that 
Jerus. occupied two hills, with great walls with 
flanking portions, and crags with towers GO ft. 
above the crags, or 120 ft. high wlien on the flat 
ground. There were other walls under the royal 
palace, and the tower of Antonia was particularly 
conspicuous. There was a fountain of water which 
ran perpetually, and the mountains were hollowed 
beneath, and pools and cisterns made for rain 
water. This brief notice agrees with the more 
detailed account by Josephus. He states {]Fars, v. 
iv. 1, 2) that Jerus. had three walls on the only side 
(the N.) on which it was not defended by impass- 
able valleys. It was founded on two hills facing 
(durnrpSa-oiTros) each other, and these were divided 
by a valley in which the houses ended (KareXTjyoy) 
on either side (iTdWTjkoL). The hill which sup- 
ported (on the S. W.) the upper city (r^v dvw ttqXlv 
by far the highest and largest. It was 
the fortress (eppoTupLov) of David, and the Upper 
Agora of the time of Josephus. The other hill 
(to the N.W.) was called Akra (not the Akra), and 
was gibbous (dfxcpLKvpTos) in shape. Over against 
(dyTLKpd) this was a third ridge (kdepos), naturally 
lower than Akra, and separated fiorn it by the 
broad valley filled in by the Hasmona'ans. The 
valley dividing the upper and lower city was 
called Tyropccon (‘of the cheesemakers ’), and 
reached to Siioam. This is clearly the deep, broad 
valley, or recess, described under the head ‘ Natural 
Site,’ which falls E., on the N. side of the ui)per 
city, and joining the Hasmomean Valley ^ iims 
down to meet the Kidron at Siioam. The oiiginal 
city stood on the two hills, and the third to the 
E. was the Temple ridge. In another jiassage 
(Ant. XV. xi. 5) Jos. says that the city was placed 
opposite the Temple like a theatre, girt with a 
deep valley (that of Hinnom) on the S. Ojiposite 
Antonia was a fourth hill called Bezetha (which 
Jos. renders ‘the new city’), separated from that 
citadel by] a deep fosse. It is not impossible that 
this word is the Aram. Bezatha (xnxin [?]), ‘ division.’ 
(Schiirer, IIJP 1. ii. 239 n., thinks it is xnu n'3 ‘ place 
of olives’). It was the N. part of the Temple ridge 
divided off by the still existing rock-ent fosse. J os. 

; next describes the walls, of which the first was attri- 
buted to David and Solomon, and later kings. The 
First Wall ran E, from the tower Hippiciis to the 
Xj'stns, under the \V. wall of the Temple, and this 
N. face of the wall seems to be the same wall in 
the middle of the city built by the Hasmonmans. 
Hippicus stood at the *N. W. angle, and was one of 
three royal towers (Wars, ii. xviL 1), the other 
two bemg Phasaelus and Mariamne. They stood 
close to Herod’s palace in the upper city ( Wars, L 
xxi. 1, II. xvii. 6, V. iv. 4, VI. viii. 1), and varied in 
height, though apparently, according to Tacitus 
(Hist. V. 11), the tops of the towers were on a level. 
This was due to tlie varying height of the rock 
basis, and these towers possibly correspond with 
the three main towers of the modern citadel, that [ 
which is popularly kno44Ti as Hippicus being the 
largest, and corresponding to Phasaelus, the largest 
royal tower. Phasaelus had an outer ‘ cloister,’ 
and the great ‘Tower of David’ is still distin- 
guished by an outer walk round it, at the top of 
the scarp of the main ditch. From Hippicus the 
old wall, on the \V. side of the upper city, ran S. 
to Bethso (already noticed as perhaps meaning the 
‘ House of Dung ’), which lay where the dunghills 
of the city are still placed. It passed a gate called 
the Gate of the Essenes, and its S. face extended 
to Siioam, where it bent, and evidently left the 
pool outside, since the Romans drew water at 
Siioam before the city was taken ( War9, v. ix. 4), 

On the E. it passed by Solomon’s Pool (prob 
Gihon), and reached to Opbel, where it j'oined the 
E. cloister of the Temple. The Tyropceon Valley, 
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as already explained, was divided from the upper 
llinnom Valley by a narrow neck of land, close to 
the royal towers. It is leniarkable that in this 
valley of ‘ Cheeseniakers there is still a street 
where fresli cheeses are sold, and the modern 
features of the city generally — the fortress of 
Antonia, the castle at the rojoil towers, the Temple 
itself, the situation even ot the duiigliills outside 
the wall — retain to the present day the S3.nie 
character as in the time of Josephus, The main 
market of Jems, is placed just where the Upper 
Agoia of Herodian tunes, and of Nehemiali’s age, 
must have existed. The Second Wall is more briefly 
described. It started from a gate called Gennath 
(prob. the ‘garden’ gate of the palace), which was 
in the first wall, and circling round {KVKXoijfievov) 
enclosed the N. part only (rb irpocrdpKrLov KXLjuLa 
fiovov) read ling to Antonia. It thus defended Akra 
or the lower city. It is clearly probable that this 
wall was built on high ground, and more likely to 
have crossed tlie neck of high land already noticed 
than to liave dived down into the Tyropceon, more 
than lOU ft. below the ground outside it. But if 
it went * in a curve,’ and started from this point 
near Ifliasaelus, it must have also enclosed, or run 
close to, the high knoll now sliovvn as Calvary. 
What is known of the rock in this part indicates 
the exi.stence of a broad trench, W. and N. of the 
knoll in question, which may have been the fosse 
of the second wall which, joining Antonia — the 
modern barracks — at its N.\V. angle, was also pro- 
tected by the Bezetha fosse, which is traceable W. 
of Antonia. The discovery of part of an ancient 
wall N. 01 the royal towers will be noticed xmder 
the lieading ‘Antiquities. 

The Third Wall of Jerus. had no existence till 
after t' e Crucifi.xion, being that of Agrippa(An^. 
XIX. vii. 2 ; IFars, V. iv. 2). It ran from Hippicus 
to a great octagonal tower called Psephinus, at its 
N.W. corner — a place whence a wide view was 
obtained, and consequently on ve^ high ground. 
Thence it ran E. to the Women’s Towers, opposite 
the tomb of Helena, widow of the king of Adiabene, 
which was 3 furlongs from Jeius. (Ant. xx. iv. 3), 
and acc. to Pausanias had a rolling stone at its 
entrance (Grceice Descript, viii. 16). Jerome states 
that it lay E. of the great N. road (Epit. Faulce), 
and these indications point to the conspicuous 
monument in Gr. -Jewish style, Avith a rolling 
stone at the door, which is now called the ‘ Tomb 
of the Kings.’ If the measurement is correct, the 
third Avail must have run farther N. than tlie pre- 
sent N. wall of Jerusalem. Some suppose it to 
have followed the present line throughout, placing 
Psephinus — in accordance Avith medi.'eval tradition 
— at the castle of the Pisans ( KnVat J (dud), a ruined 
12 til cent, castle near the N.W. corner of modern 
Jerusalem. Robinson, hoAvever, found traces of 
an ancient AA^all running N.W., in continuation of 
the present AA^all, towards the high ground on the 
watershe<l near the present Russian cathedral, 
where probably Psephinus stood. 

Jos. siiys that the third wall stretched a long 
way (ixT^KwipuEvov) by the royal caverns, after 
passing the point opposite Helena’s monument, 
and here it must have stood on the same scarp 
occuided by the modern Avail, E. of the Damascus 
Gate, in Avhich scarp is the entrance to these 
caverns or quarries under the city. It then bent 
(prob. at the existing N.E. angle, which luis a rock 
scarp and fosse), and from the comer tower (still 
extant), near the Monument of the Fuller ( 7 m^^cys), 
it ran to meet the old AA^all (apparently of the 
Temple) by the Kidron Valley. This general 
description offers no great difficulties, and the only 
jKiints in dispute are tlie exact line of the second 
wall, and of the third Avail towards theW. As 
regal ds the first point, it should be further noticed 


that Jos describes a great pool called Aniygdalon, 
Avhere +he 10th and loth Legions encamped in 
attacking the upper city on the N.W. (IFars, v. 
xi. 4). The name seems to mean ‘almond pool, 
but perhaps stands for Ham-migdalon ^ ‘ Fool of 
the Great ToAver,’ from its proximity to Pliasaelus, 
It is usually identified Avith the existing Eammdm 
the ‘ upper pool ’ already noticed. Tiiia 
pool is not mentioned till after the taking of the 
second Avail, and seems to have Iain inside its 
ciicuit, which agrees with the course of the wail 
generally ailvocated. Those Avho regard the tra- 
(litional Cedvary as the true site seek to trace the 
second Avail on the lower ground, S. and E. of the 
Calvary knoll, in Avliicli case it is almost impossible 
so to draAV its lines as to allow of its both running 
‘in a circle,’ and also aA^oiding the deep broaa 
Tyropceon, which has its head close to the E. side 
of the pool Amygdalon. If the second AA’all ran 
close to the knoll, the third AA^all cannot have coin- 
cided, on the N.W., with the present city Avail, 
Avhich is too close to the line so traced. The 
Avliole question is thus mainly influenced by opinion 
as to the site of Calvary. 

In concluding this account of the topography 
about A.D. 70, various places noticed by Jos. 
may be briefly mentioned. On the N., 7 furlongs 
from the city, Avas Scopus (Wars, 11. xix. 7, A^ 3), 
near the present village Skdfat, a high ridge com- 
manding a vieAv of Jerusalem. Close to Antonia 
Avas the pool Struthius (Wars, V. xL 4), prob. the 
later Piscina Interior, recently discovered W. of the 
Church of St. Anne. E. of the Kidron, on Olivet, 
AA’^as a place called tlie Rock of the Dovecots 
TrepLsrepe^vos), and just N. of the village of Siloani 
is a quariy with remains resembling a <!ovecot 
( Wars, V. xii. 2 ; see Ord. Survey Notes, p. 64). On 
the S. AA^as the tomb of Ananiis, Avhich is possibly 
the Gr. -Jewish tomb in the cliff S. of the Hinnom 
Valley, close to its junction with the Kidron, noAV 
knoAVTi as the ‘ retreat of the apostles,’ and used— as 
is sliOAATi by remains of frescoes — as a chapel in the 
Middle Ages. W. of Jerus. Avere ‘ Herod’s monu- 
ments,’ near the Serpent Pool ( Wars, Y. iii. 2, vii. 
2, xiL 2). The exact site is unknoAAm, but a fine 
Gr.-JeAvisli masonry tomb has recently been dis- 
coA'ered W. of the Upper Hinnom Valley, opposite 
the upper city. Tliese places are noted as points 
on the wall of circuiiivallation, made by Titus 
after the third Avail A\'as taken. It ran along the 
E. slope of the Kidron, and outside the Hiiiiioni 
Valley. On the N.W, it passed the camp of the 
Assyr., Avhich Avas outside the second wall ( Wars, 
V. xii. 2). Within the city there Avas a theatre, in 
an unknown position (Ajit. XV. viii. 1), and the 
palace of the Hasmonteans (Ant. xx. viii. i 1 ; Wars, 
II. xvi. 3) overlooked the W. cloister of the Temple, 
near the great bridge, and stood apparently ou the 
cliff at the N.E. corner of the upper city. Other 
palaces of Agrippa, of Bernice, and of Helena 
are noticed ( Wars, il. xvii. 6, IV. xix. 11, Yl. vi. 1-3); 
the first may have been Herod’s palace, but that 
of Helena (and of Monobasiis her husband i was in 
the lower city, as Avere apparently the Council 
house and the archives (Wars, Yi. vi. 3). The 
Xystiis, or gymnasium, built by the high priest 
Ja.sou (1 Mac ; Ant. XII. v. 1), Avas near the 
great bridge, in the valley W. of the Temple 
(Wars, II. xvi, 2, 3, V. iv. 1, vi. ilL 2, viii. 1). The 
Hippodrome S. of the Temple may be tlie same as 
Herod’s riieatre (Wars, i. xxxiii. 6, IT. iii. 1). Jos. 
also speaks of secret passages near the royal 
towers and Herod’s palace (IFars, VL viii. 1), and 
sucli a Tiassage still exists leading from the site of 
this palace underground towards the Temple hill. 
The city and Tenqile Avere supplied Avith Avatet 
by Pilate’s aqueduct, 2CM) furlongs long, from 
Etham (*Am *Atdn) B. of BetUehem, and from Ain 
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Kueiziha still farther S. It still brings water 
along the S. slope of the upper city to the 
Temi>le enclosure {Ant, XVIII. hi. 2; see Talm. 
Bab. Jo7na 31a). 

The places noticed in NT in or near Jerns. — 
Bethesda, Gethsemane, and Calvaiy — have been 
separately treated. Bethesda was \'ery probably 
the same as Gihon. Calvary cannot be located 
with certainty, but is now regarded by many 
as the knoll N. of the Damascus Gate, which was 
outside the third wall, at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.’ See, further, art. Golgotha. The Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate (Jn 18-®) appears to have been 
distinct from Herod’s palace (Lk 23'^'), and was 
probably in Antonia. The Pavement {XiOocTrpajTov)^ 
cjilled Gabbatha (wh. see) in Aram., was in this hall 
(Jn 19^*^), and Jos. uses this term in speaking of the 
Temple pavement ( Wars, vi, i. 8). The site of the 
high priest’s palace (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^ Lk 22®^, Jn 
18^®) was probably also near the Temple. 

Talniumc notices of Jerus. (see Neubauer, 

Talm, s.v,) are of little value, unless from the 
Mishna. An ancient rose garden is said to have 
existed (Talm. Bab. Baba Kamma 82a). ^ All tombs 
and tanneries were outside the tovui (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, ii. 9), but ancient tombs were suspected to 
exist under the surface {Parah iii. 2), and founda- 
tions were consequently not dug deep (BaZ>a Ka^nma 

vii. end ). Only the royal tombs and that of Huldah 
were allowed within the walls (Tosephta, Baba 
Bathra, ch. L). The upper and lower markets are 
noticed (Tosephta, Sanhcd. ch. 14), and there were 
two places called Betzain (py^3), an upper and a 
lower, in Jerusalem. The lower dated from Ezra’s 
age, the upper was included in Jerus. by a later 
king, and lay on tlie ‘weak’ (that is, the N.) side 
(Talm. Jer. Sanlied. v. ; Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 3 ; 
Talm. Bab. Shebuoth 16a; Mcgillath Taanlth, ch. 6). 
This word seems to mean a ‘ cutting ’ or ‘ fosse,’ 
and the upper Betza may be the Bezetlia fosse. A 
place called Beth Mamila is also noticed (Talm. 
Bab. Embin 516, Sanhed. 24a; Bereshith Itabba, 
ch. 51), the name of which may survive at the 
Birhet Mamilla, W. of the city. The ‘ market of 
fatteners’ and the ‘wool market’ were towards 
the N. (Mishna, Eruhin x. 9; see Jos., Wars, v. 

viii. 1, where the wool, cloth, and braziers’ markets 
are placed just inside the second wall) ; and the 
pagan fullers occupied the upper market (hli.slma. 
Shekalim viiL 1). The Stone of Pioclamation 
(Mishna, Taanith iii. 8), where lost property was 
cried, seems to have been in the lower city. The 
tomb of Kalba Shebuya — a rich man of the time of 
the great siege (Talm. Bab. Giti uioiya) — is placed 
by modem Jewish tradition at the tomb of Helena 
of Adiabene. The tomb of the Sanhedrin (popu- 
larly of the judges) and that of Simon the Just are 
also shown by the Jews N. of the city. They are 
Gr. -Jewish monuments. 

Space will not allow of any account of the later 
Eoman, Byzantine, Arab, Norman, or recent topo- 
giaphy of Jerusalem. The important points have 
been noticed in speaking of the history. The 
obliteration of the older ruins in later times must 
be carefully held in view in considering existing 
remains, and the mediteval traditions often con- 
fuse a topography which is only to be studied in 
the Bible and in Josephus. 

V. Antiquities. — The existing antiquities dating 
before A.D. 70 include the remains of the city walls, 
towers, pools, aqueducts, and tombs, together with 
the foundations of the temple walls, its bridges 
and gates, and the site of Antonia with its outer 
fosse. The extant inscriptions are few. Many of 
these ruins have been brought to light by excava- 
tion since 1867. They are mingled with later 
remains, sucli as the E’cce Homo Arch, — probably 
erected by Hadrian or his successors, — ^the work of 


Constantine and Justinian, the wail of Euioxia, 
and the numerous churches and chapels of Byzant. 
and 12th cent, origin ; while the Temple Area ia 
covered with the buildings of the Klialifs succeed- 
ing ‘Abd el-Melek. The remains of Walls, as yet 
known, belong chiefly to the first wall. Its N. face 
followed the steep slopes and cliffs which are 
shown, by observations of the rock in house 
foundations, to have formed the N. side of the hill 
of the upper city. The royal towers still present, 
in their lower courses, the large drafted masonry 
of Herod’s age, Avhich occurs also in the Temple 
walls ; but a later sloping scarp was added outside 
the w'alks -which suiiound the so-called Tower of 
David (prob. Phasaelus), by the Crusaders. At 
the Protestant cemetery, south of the present S. W 
angle of the Turkish wall, a rock scarp, with pro 
jecting rock bases for towers, was explored in 
1874-5. It has recently (1894-6) been traced east- 
wards, and it is generally allowed to represent the 
S.W. angle of the ancient wall. Dr. Bliss has 
traced a wall thence to Siloam — where it was 
explored by Dr. Guthe in 1881 — enclosing the pool. 
The character of the masonry is that distinctive of 
the Byzantine age, and the wall appeap to be that 
built by Eudoxia (about B.C. 450), which enclosed 
Siloam. The pool, as showm above, was outside 
the walls in A.D. 70. Under this wall, however, in 
parts, on the S. slope of the ui)per city, Dr. Bliss 
has found remains of an older wall generally of 
rougher masonry. In one part the Byzantine wall 
is not carried to the rock, but rests on rubbish untler 
which the old -wall was hidden. A gate towards 
the west of the south face of the upper city wall 
belongs to the older period, but w’as renewed in 
the later times. This seems to answer to the gate 
of the Essenes noticed by Jos., and it is possibly 
the Dung Gate of Neh. in Bethso. The point where 
the old wall crossed the Tyropocon above Siloam ia 
still unknovTi, but on Ophel Sir C. Warren dis- 
covered a line rampart under the surface, running 
S. from the S.E. corner of the Haram enclosui e for 
70 ft., and then S.W. for 700 ft., with a great 
tower ne*ar this end, 80 ft. face and 20 ft. pro- 
jection. The upper part of the wall is of masonry 
like that of the modern S. wall of Jerus., but this 
appears to have been re-used. The first 20 ft. from 
the foundations present a rough rubble of moderate 
dimensions, not unlike the masonry of the old wall 
found by Dr. Bliss. This is founded, not on rock, 
but on red viigin soil. The rock was traced 
farther S. on Ophel by Dr. Guthe in 1881, and the 
masonry then found was of Byzantine character. 
Although the older wall thus traced in parts, from 
the gate of the Essenes to the E. cloister of the 
Temple, does not usually present in situ the line 
masonry of the Herodi.ari age, it is possible that 
the rude foundations may belong to Nehemiah’s 
age, the wall erected on them having been useil up 
by later builders in the present city wall and in 
the upper part of the Temple ramparts. As legards 
the second wall, it is imi>ossible to trace it under 
the houses of the modern city ; but in 1883 a wall 
of masonry like that of the royal towers was 
found, rimning N. on the neck of high land W. of 
the Amygdalon Pool. This is probably part of the 
second wall. The third wall was still traceable 
outside the city when Dr. Kobinson visited Jerus. 
half a cent, ago {BRP- i. 315), but the only remains 
of its course now traceable are the scarp E. of the 
Damascus Gate, and possibly the remains of a 
tower on a rocky knoll N. of the gate and W. of 
the main N, road, where the Women’s Towers 
appear to have marked an angle in the wall. 
There are some fine stones in the side of a tank 
farther N., which may have belonged to the third 
waU, but they are not apparently in situ. It Avill, 
ho-wever, be seen that exploration has no-w shown 
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us approximately the course of the first wall, and 
the startinj^-poiiit of the second on tlie W., wliile 
remains of the third can also be hud dowm on the 
map from measurements and angles taken by l)r. 
B-obinson. The points still requiring study on the 
ground affect the fai liter course of the second wall, 
and the point at which the first wall crossed the 
Tyropooon Valley. A fine flight of broad steps 
discovered chase to Siloam on the north may mark 
the positioi* of the ‘stairs from the city of David' 
in the Tyropoeon. 

The various Pools of ancient Jerus. have been 
described, and it is only necessary to add that the 
great pool in the Hinnom Valley, now called 
Birket eS’SuUdn, did not exist till the 12tli cent., 
though called in the 14th ‘The low’er pool of 
Gihon.’ The wmll of its dam bears an irscription 
of A.D. 1537. In the 12tli cent, it w'ns huilt by the 
Germans, and is called ‘the German Lake" and 
the ‘ New^ Cistern' {Citez de Jherusaleju after A.D. 
1187, and Theodoric A.D. 1172; Cartukry of Holy 
Sep. Nos. 1G9, 170). In addition to Pilate’s Aqtie- 
duct on the S. there was a conduit to the royal 
tow'ers (Jos. Wars, V. vii. 2), perhaps the older 
conduit of the upper pool. Such a conduit still 
enters the city from the Birket Maniilla on the 
W. An aqueduct has also been found on the W. 
dope of Bezetha leading to the fosse N. of Antonia. 
It seems to have collected lain water from the 
rocks N. of the city to fill the fosse. It is con- 
tinued through the rock of Antonia, in a narroAv 
passage to which Jos. alludes, in connexion with 
Strato’s Tow’er and Antonia XIII. xi. 2; 

Wars, I. iii. 4), and it is now' closed at tlie end by 
the 5Laram -wall, inside wiiich, not far oft*, is a 
large cistern to winch the passage — if used as an 
aqueduct — may have led. It w’ould seem to have 
been cut before the time of Herod, ])eiiiaps by the 
Hasinonfeans, and to hav'e existed — as did the 
Antonia fosse — in the time of Pompey, It may, 
liow'ever, have served as a secret exit from a 
window’ in the 5aram wall, wiiich has been found 
above the passage. The oldest Jerus. aqueduct is, 
liow’ever, probably tliat of Hezekiali, leading from 
Gilion to Siloam. The inscriiition found near its 
m.'iith in 1881 is cut on the rock w’all of the tunnel, 
and records in ancient Heb. letters the fact that 
the tunnel was begun from both ends, the parties 
meeting in the middle, and that it w’as 1200 cubits 
Ion". The length as chained is 1658 ft. long, 
giving a cubit of 16 in. The point of junction w’as 
determined by the surveyors near the centre. The 
course of tins tunnel is very winding, and the 
level appears to have been low’ered near the mouth 
to obtain a proper flow. The aqueduct branches 
out of a passage at the bad. nf the Gihon pool, 
leading to a shaft with steps rejicliing up to the 
surface of the Opliel hill at the probable site of the 
Water Gate. (As to the question;' that have been 
raised regarding the date of tins inscription see 
the Literature cited in art. Hezekiah, p 377% 
footnote). 

The existing Tombs of the city include the 
monument of Helena already noticed, in an under 
chamber of w’hich de Saulcy discovered a sarco- 
phagus bearing an Aram, mscription, Avith the 
name of ‘ queen Sarah,' and early Bom. coins. 
Sarah may nave been the native name of Helena. 
The monuments of Herod have also been noticed, 
and the tomb of Ananus ( Wars, V. xii. 2). On the 
E. side of the Kidron are four fine monuments in 
Gr. -Jewish style, not unlike that of the Petra 
tombs. The most northerly (noAV called Absalom's 
Tomb) has a masonry cupola, and is j>ossibly the 
tomb of Alex. Jannaeus (Wars, V, xii. 2), which 
lay in this direction. The so-called Tomb of St. 
James is a time Jewdsh chamber, with an outer 
Doric porch bearing, in early square Heb., the 
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names of priests of the Bene Hezir family, and 
probably cut about A.D. 50. The other tAvo monu- 
ments to I he S. are uninscribed, but of the same 
eriod. The Tombs of the Judges (so called) 
elong to the Bom. period, and near them is a 
broken tomb Avith a fragment of Aiam. inscri]jtion 
of about the 1st cent. A.D. Immediately W. of the 
knoll of Jeremiah’s Grotto {the possible site of 
Cah’ary) are remains of a Jewish tomb, with an 
additional chamber in the Gr. style. There is a 
large cemetery near, Avith Christian tombs of the 
Byzantine and Ciusadcrs’ ages, interspersed Avith 
some Avhich bear mediieval JeAiish texts. The 
tombs S. of the Hinnom Valley are also Byzantine, 
bearing texts Avhich connect them Avith tlie Church 
of St. Sion oil the hill of the upper city hard by. 
The so-called Tomb of Simon the Just, N. of 
Jeni.s., is also a Greek tomb. 

Before describing the remains of the Temple and 
of Antonia, a Avord may be added as to Inscriptions 
discovered at Jerussalem. The majority of these 
are Byzantine Greek-Christian texts and tomb- 
stones of Crusaders. An inscription of Hadrian is 
built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple. 
Another of the time of Trajan (dating A.D. 117), 
found in the upper city, records the AA'orhhip of 
Serapis at Jerusalem. The osteophagi on Olivet 
bear Gr. names, and in one case a Heb. text is 
marked Avith a cross, as though belonging to a 
JeAvish Christian. They date probably' from the 
2nd to the 4t]i cent. A.D. Later Jew’s have also 
cut their names on the Temple Avails, but the 
only JeAvish texts previous to A.D. 70 are those 
above mentioned on the tombs, the Siloam Text, 
probably Avritten about B.C. 702,* and the l>oundary 
stone of the Temple enclosure, Avith Gr. inbcnp- 
tion excluding strangers. 

The great I.laram enclosure at J. presents, at its 
foundations, magnificent drafted masoniy of Gr. 
character, on the S., W., and E. The dressing of 
the stones is found nowhere else except at Hebron, 
and on the arch of the Tyroptcon Bridge, but in 
general character this masonry resembles tliat of 
the royal tow’ers, and of the palace of Hyrciinus, 
built in A.D. 176 at Tyrus in GileatL The stones 
average 3^ ft. in height, but on the S. Avail a 
‘ master course' 7 ft. high runs W, for GOO ft. from 
the S.E. angle. The longest stones measure 24 
and 39 ft. The AA’hole of this masonry is dressed 
smooth on face and draft, excepting at the base of 
the W. AA’all for 20 ft., under an ancient pavement 
near the Tyropceon Bridge, and on the E. Avail N. 
of the Golden Gate, Avhere the head of a cross 
A’alley exists in.side the Avail. Probably, in tliese 
cases, the rough-faced stones w’ere never Ausible 
above the surface. On the E. Avail, at the base, 
are masons' marks in red paint, and tAvo or tliree 
Pheen. letters Avliich have forms of a late peiiod. 
The Tyropceon Bridge, crossing to the ii}>per city 
from the W. Avail close to the S., consisted of tAvo 
spans. Beneath the old pavement under tlie 
bridge an older A’oussoir has been found, lying in a 
rock aqueduct, and eA’idently belonging to an older 
bridge. The N. side of the ^larani is partly 
bounded by the great block of rock on which the 
citadel of Antonia stood, and east of this the N. 
wall presents none of the original masonry, but is 
built in the later Rom. or Bjzant. style. Nor is 
there any angle in the old E. wall at this point. 
The smooth masonry Avhich occurs above the 
drafted Avas built later than the time of Hadrian, — 
probably by Justinian, — ^and the upper part of the 
rampart is Arab Avork. The original drafted 

♦This Siloam inscription, now rnnoT^ed and preserved in 
fragments in the Stamboul Museum, must not be confused with 
an illegible text in Pheen. characters (now in the lint. Mus.) 
found in the village of SilcKun. The words BfiA Baal have l^en 
on the latter, and it may iiKlicate the situation of oaia of 
Solomon’s tanples on Olivet 
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masoury is attributed by de Vogu4 to Herod the ' 
Great — an opinion very generally accepted ; and 
no remains ot earlier woik in the Haram are 
known, Tlie enclosure is an oblong, with riglit 
angles on the S.W. and N.E. The S.E. angle 
measures 92^“. The S. wall is 922 ft. long, tlie 
K. 1042 ft., the AV. 1601 ft., and the E. 1042 ft. 
Tlte aiea included is about 35 acres. The Tyropccon 
Ihidge appears to be of the same age with the 
ancient wall, and the older voussoir may have 
belonged to the bridge broken down by Poinpey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 2 ; War's, I. vii. 2). In the S. 
wall there are two ancient gates, wliich answer to 
the two Huldah Gates of the Mishna {Middoth 
i. 3) : they apj)ear to have been originally both 
double, with two inner passages having a total 
wiilth of 40 ft, (30 cubits), the roofs supi)orted by 
great columns, and presenting Hat domes. The 
domes of the AV. gate remain intact, presenting a 
semi-classic design of coder pattern, intertwined 
with a vine in Ioav relief. This work is^ attri- 
buted by Ferguson the architect to the time of 
Herod. The lintels of the entrances were formed 
by huge blocks 18 ft. span. The E. gate (now 
called the Tiiple Gate) was altered later,— probably 
by Justinian,— and the passages leading N. from 
these gates seem probably al&o to belong to this 
later period. The vaults in the S.E. corner of the 
Haram are also later restorations, but remains of 
a more ancient vaulting are found, by an ancient 
window, on the E. wall in these vaults. 

On the there were four entrances to the 
enclosuie, the S. being at the Tyrop<con Bridge. 
The next is a subterranean gate with a pas«^age 
loading up fiom the level of the valley. The third 
was connected with a causeway wliich appears to 
be ancient, but wliich is not noticed by Josephus. 
The last, to the E., is now converted into a cistern, 
but the original passsage pierced the wall, and 
belonged to a gate on or near the level of the 
valley. These gates seem therefore to answer to 
the Parbar or ‘suburb’ gates of the Alislina, and 
to the four entrances noticed by Jos., on the W. 
side of the Temple {Anf. XV. xi. 5), of which the 
first led to the royal S. cdoister, the second to the 
suburb {irpoicrrcLov), the third also to the suburb, 
and the fourth to the ‘ other city,’ by a descent of 
steps into the valley. 

AVithin the Haram there are no kno'wn remains 
of the ancient Temple, e.xcept the great rock-cut 
vaults and cisterns, of which tlio largest towards 
the S. — called the Great Sea — is supported on rock 
pillars, and capable of holding three million 
gallons. On the N. the scarp of Antonia rises 
30 ft. above the flat rock surface of the inner 
court, and the block of rock measures 140 ft. N. 
and S, by 350 ft. E. and AV. The fosse to the N. 
was converted later (before A. D. 333) into a ‘twdn 
pool,’ by M'alls and vaulted roofs, and tliis is 
identified in the 4tli cent. A.D. with Betliesda. In 
A.D. 70, however, the twin pools had probably 
no existence. On the AV. Haram wall the present 
writer, in 1873, discovered, close to Antonia, the 
existence of projecting^ piers of the ancient masoniy 
above the level of the inner court, resembling those 
which adorn the wall of the Hebron Haram, which 
consists of masonry like that of the Jerus, en- 
cIos>ire. In other parts the wall does not reach 
this level, but it appears probable that the same 
arrangement existed, at the same level, on the 
other faces of the enclosure. These remains, 
together with 40 observations of the level of the 
rock surface, visible in tanks or vaults, or at the 
foot of the wall, are the only antiquities knoum to 
remain which enable us to understand the area 
and position of the Temple enclosure, and of 
Antonia as restored by Herod the Great. 

VI. TkeTemple Enclosuee.— S olomon’s Temple 


(1 K 6, 2 Ch 3 ; Ant. VIII. iii.) was 60 cubits long 
E. and AV., 20 broad, and 3() high (the cubit, aa 
measured at Siloam, and on the masonry of the 
Jerus. and Galilman synagogues, being 

about 16 in.). Its porch to the E. was 20 cubits 
broad and 10 cubits deep. The chambers, on N., B., 
and AV., were built with a wall set back in steps, so 
that the interiors in the third storey were 7 cubits 
wide, in the second 6 cubits, in the first 5 cubits. 
The thickness of the walls is not stated. Tlie 
roofs were of cedar, and the interior gilded with 
designs similar to the Bab. bas-ieliefs of cherubs 
guarding palm trees. The whole structure and 
style, in short, seems to have resembled the «art oi 
Phoenicia and Chaldtea rather than that of Egypt. 
The Temple appears to have Iiad an inner ])riests’ 
court, Avitli bronze altar, and an outer court, but 
no measurements of these aie giv'cn.* In the later 
account (2 Ch S"^) the height is given as 120 cubits 
(LXX 20 cubits), and Jos. believed that Solomon’s 
Temple was 60 cubits higher than the later restora- 
tion by Zerub. {Ant. XV. xi. 3). It is possible that 
the porch may have formed a lofty pylon liigher 
than the Holy House itself. It is not clear whetlier 
the two bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, each 
23 cubits high (1 K 7^^"^^), supported the lintel of 
the pylon gate, or whether they stood outside as 
stelae (the word ‘in’ may be rendered ‘for,’ v.-^). 
Jos. gives the area ot Solomon’s enclosure at 
4 furlongs {Ant. XV. xi. 3), and places the E. 
cloister close to a dr.ep valley {Ant. xx. ix. 7), 
stating that Sol. built the E. wall, to which later 
kings added otliers {War's, V. v. 1). But it is not 
clear how these tletails could be known when he 
wrote, since he states that Herod ‘ took away the 
ancient foundations’ {Ant. xv. xi. 3), and Imilt the 
cloisters ‘from the foundation,’ and enclosed 
‘double the area’ (TFara, I, xxi. 1). lie under- 
stands the Temple itself to have had an ni)per 
storey, and gives the number of chambers as 3i) in 
all {Ant. Viii. iii. 2); but these accounts of a build- 
ing destroyed nearly seven centuries before his 
time are of less value than his description of 
buildings wdiich he had himself .seen. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Holy 
House occupied the .same site, and was of the 
same length and breadth, in the time of Herod 
and of Solomon. Jos, says that Zerub. placed the 
altar ‘in the same place Avhere it had foimerly 
been built’ {Ant. XI. iv. 1) ; and as to the situation 
of this building, he says that ‘at first tlie topmost 
plateau {t 6 di'ctirdrcj barely sufficed for 

the Holy House and the altar’ [Wars, v. v. 1, 
see Ani. Vlii. iii. 9), whence it appears that tlie 
highest part of the ridge was the site selected. 
Herod, though he altered the enclosure, did not 
touch the Temple itself, which was restored by 
the priests. In the Mishna it is stated that tlie 
east door of the Holy House was directly opposite 
the summit of Olivet [Midd. ii. 4 : Parah lii. 9, 
iv. 2 ; see Ezk 43^-). As regards the general 
description of the third Temple, the «account given 
by Jos. agrees with the careful details of the 
Mishna {Middoth), but his measurements are 
unreliable — as in other cases at Cmsarea, Samaria, 
Masada, etc. — and often contradictory. He makes 
the altar 20 cubits square (c. Apion. i. 22), or else- 
where 50 cubits {Wars, V. v. 6), and the valleys 
300 to 400 cubits deep {Ant. A’lll. iii. 9 ; 

V. v. 1), the real depth not exceeding 160 ft. 
He speaks of stones 40 cubits long and 6 cubits 

♦There appears to have been a ‘causeway* or ascent by 
steps to the Temple (1 Oh 2016), perhaps the same described bj 
Jos. (Ant. XV. xi. 5) towards the N. part of the W. wall *, but as 
reganis the ‘ascent* Ori/j;) in the time df Sol. (1 K lO-^, 
in2Ch 9^), LXX, yulg.,* Pesh. render in K (according to the 
regular sense of njj;) and read in Ch, ‘ the burnt-ofTeriugs w hich 
he offered,* and Jos. follows this reading (Ant. viu. vi. 5) Set 
AscaBNT. 
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high (Ant. XX. ix. 7 ; Wars, v. v. 1), a greatly 
exaggerated estimate. Mhen, therefoie, he gives 
the cireuniference of tlie tliiid Temple as 4 fur- 
loniis* (Ant. XV. xi. 3), or, including Antonia, 

6 furlongs (Wars, vi. v. 4), Ave must rernenibei 
that he was Avriting in Home, and merely estimated 
the lengths. Measured along the extant walls, 
the area, including Antonia, is about 8 furlongs 
in all. 

_ FolloAving the description of Jos., some authori- 
ties suppose that Herod’s Temple occupied a square 
of 000 ft. side, in the S.W. part of the Haram. 
The objections to this vicAv are biiedy: 1st, that 
in this case the Temple cannot ha\'e stood on the 
‘topmost plateau’; 2nd, that the area noticed in 
the Mishna (500 cubits square) is larger; 3rd, 
that there are no remains of any Avails, to E. and 
H., at the required distances, and no break in the 

S, Avail 600 ft. from the S. \V. angle; 4tii, that 
the Opliel AA'all joined the ‘ E, cloister,’ and has 
been discovered abutting on the E. Avail of the 
JJaram ; 5th, that tlie existing outer gates agree 
Avith the descriptions only if the Temple Area is 
6up{)osed to coincide with the present boundaries 
of the Haram ; 6th, that unless placed on the top- 
most plateau, the Temple — surrounded by courts at 
A'aiio us levels— must luiA’e required foundations 30 
to 100 ft. deep to reach tlie knoAvn levels of the 
rock. The masonry was too heavy to have been 
simply founded on eaith. These objections have 
never been ansAvered, and in our present state of 
knoAvledge it seems safer to depend on the general 
statements of Jos. than on his measurements, Avhich 
aie haul to reconcile A\ith his incidental remarlcs. 

In order to study this question by the light of 
recent exploiiition it is necessary to fix the position 
of Antonia, that of each angle of the Temple en- 
closuie, and the position of the ‘topmost plateau’ 
oiqmsite the summit of 01 Let. Antonia is de- 
sciibed {U^a?'s, v. v. 8) as standing at the comer 
of the N. and W. cloisters, on a rock 50 cubits 
high, scarped on all sides; it had four corner 
towers, and a large inner space Avith courts, baths, 
and places for camps. A ditch and A^alley pro- 
tected tlie toAvers outside in the time of Pompey 
{Ant. XIV. i\ 2). Strabo speaks of this ditch as 
60 ft. deep and 2o0 ft. broad (see Wars, l. viL 3, 

T. iv. 2). Cloisters joined Antonia to the Temple 
(Ilnurs, II. xvi. 5, 6), and the rock hid the Temple 
on the N. (Wars, V. v. 8), looking down on the 
courts (Wa7's, v. ix. 2, VT. i. 5, ii. 5, 9): AAdien it 
Avas taken, immediate access aa’os obtained to the 
flat courts and to the inner Temple (Wa?'s, VI. 
iii. 7). The area of Antonia seems to have formed 
a projection on the N.W., so that Avhen it Avas 
destroyetl the Temple enclosure itself became a 
quadrangle (rerpaycovov, Wai'S, VI. v. 4). There 
is only one existing site Avliich ansAvers to such i 
a description — namely, the block of rock already 
describetl at the N.W . angle of the present Uaram. 
This rock overlooks all the interior, and rises 20 
ft. higher than the Sakhrali or holy ‘ rock,’ Avliich 
is the highest point Avithin the 5aram. The outer 
fosse is also traceable, separating this site from 
Hezetha. The rock thus supporting the modern 
barracks is therefore identified, on all recent plans, 
with Antonia — the older Baris or Birah of the time 
of the Hasmonseaiis and of Nehemiah. It follows 
that the W. Avail throughout may be regarded as 
belonging to the enclosure of Antonia and of the 
Temple in the time of Herod. The S.W. angle is 
generally agreed to be that of Herod’s Temple ; 
and as regards the S.E., Jos. (Wars, v, iv. 2) 
clearly states that the Ophel wall ioined the ‘E. 
cloister’ of the Temple, so that afl the E. wall 

* If Herwl’s Temple enclosure was double Uiat of Sol., it is 
manifestly iuii>ossible that both measured four furlongs in dr- 
'wrmfereuce (see references in text.) 


appears also to belong to the time of Herod, since 
the junction Avitli the Ophel Avail has been deter- 
mined by excavation. The ]S.E. angle remains 
in doubt; for, as above noticed, the N. Avail, east 
of tlie Antonia rock, is not of the same masonry 
with the others, AA'hile the cisterns inside this pnrt 
of the l.Iaram are not rock-cut, but are built of 
masonry very late in character. It seems probable 
that this part of the area is modem, and tiiat the 
old N. AA^all of tlie Temple ran E. and \V. on the 
line of the present aa'iiII of the platform, Avliere 
remains of ancient buttresses have been found. 
Tlie N.E. part of the Haram is ciossed by a valley, 
running into the Kidron, Avhicli has been filled 
in Avith earth, but aaIiIcIi, in A.D. 70, may have 
bounded the Temple on the N., and tlie inner 
court of Antonia on the E. A gate calle<l Tadi 
led, by an underground passage, out of the Temple 
on this side. 

As regards the ‘ topmost plateau,’ the rock below 
Antonia, on the S., is \dsibie over a consul ei able 
area at a level about 2430 ft. aboA^e the Mediter- 
ranean. It has been artificial ly cut doAm to form 
a fiat surface. Farther S.E. it rises, in the Saklirah 
itself, to a height of 2440 ft., but under the 
platform which sun*ounds the Saklirah its height 
nowhere exceeds 2432 ft. About twenty ob- 
servations have been made, Avhich concur in sIioav- 
ing a Hat plateau at this level, occupying the 
central part of the Hararn. The slope to the W. 
is very steep, the rock falling to an average leA^el 
of 2350 ft. at the base of the W. outer wall. The 
slope to the E. is also steep, though not equal to 
that on the W. On the S. the plateau nanows 
to a long spur, Avhicli sinks toAwanls Siloam. It 
is evident that a building surrounded by terraced 
courts, at A^arious lower leA'els, can Avelf be fitted 
to the ground only if its higliest floor level is 
placed on the highest part of the plateau noAV 
ascertained to exist, as above descrilied. If, more- 
over, a line be dra\A’n E., at right angles to the 
W. AA'all of the ^aram, and through the Sakhrah 
rock, it Avili be found to cut the summit of Olivet 
immediately N. of the present Church of the 
Ascension. If, on the other hand, the Temple 
be placed farther to the S.W. (as proposed by 
those Avlio accept the measurementvS given by Jos.), 
not only can no line be so draAim, but the Temple 
is made to stand on the narrower and lower part 
of the sxiur, and its foundations Avonld rest on 
the steep W. slopes, here fading 90 ft. beloAV 
the crest of the spur. These various t*onsidera- 
tions seem, therefore, all to point to the vicinity 
of the Sakhiah as maiking the site of the Holy 
House itself. 

Placed in such a position, it at ill be found tliat 
the levels of the courts, as descriived in the Mislina 
and by Jos., agree throuj^hout with the actual 
levels. In no part does the rock rise or fall so 
as to render it necessary to suiipose foundations of 
more than 2 or 3 ft. The Sakhrah itself may be 
; that ‘stone of foundation’ (Eben hash-SMthi^ah) 
which supported the Holy of Holies, and Avas said 
to be the foundation of the world (Mishna, Ja^ria 
V. 3, Tamid i. 1) sealing the mouth of the abyss 
— a legend which still attaches to the Sakhrah 
and its caA'e. Under the altar there was no hollow 
jdace (Talm. Bab. Zebahim 58a), and its iwsition 
Avould agree with a part of the Uaram Avhere 
there are no vaults. The ^te Tadi or ‘hiding’ 
(Middoth i. 3} was reached by an underground 
passage from tne N, side of the Finer cloister, 
and remains of such a passage &xim N, of the 
Sakhrah. On the S. side AA'as the Chamlier of 
the Draw- we}I, and on this side there Is an existing 
tank in the required position. The Altar Court 
was 6 cubits lower than the floor of the Temple 
(or at a level of about 2432 ft. above tl^e Mediter.), 
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and the great Court of Jie Women, farther E., 
was again cubits lower (or about 2422 ft. above 
the same datum), but on the S. and N, the Altar 
Court was only 5 cubits above the outer level, 
which would therefore he about 2426 ft. above 
the datum — these levels depending on the number 
of steps, each half a cubit high, noticed in the 
Mishna [Middoth) and by Jos. [Wars^ V, v.). On 
applying the plan to the ground it is found that, 
in each case, the levels so obtained agree exactly 
with the actual levels, as sliowui by the present 
author in 1879 (Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 
last chapter). 

The details given in the Mishna {Middoth) 
suffice to enable us to draw a block plan of Herod’s 
Temple. The exact arrangements of the gateways 
and cloisters can only be conjectured, but the 
enclosure, which is said to have been 500 cubits 
square, surrounded the inner courts, which no 
Gentile might enter. The Priests’ Court, which 
surrounded the Holy House, and included the 
great altar to its east, measured 135 cubits N. 
and S. by 137 E. and W. On the E. was the 

f reat gate Nicanor, leading to the ‘ Court of the 
V'omen,’ which was 135 cubits square. Between 
this and the Court of the Priests a narrow^ plat- 
form (11 cubits wide), having beneath it {Midd. 
ii. 6) chambers <mening into the ‘Women’s Court,’ 
was called the ‘ Com t of Isr.,’ and reserved for men 
only, who formed a representative congi*egation 
of Israel. The women were confined to galleries 
in tlie Women’s Court, which Avas the general 
meeting-place of the Jew’s. Immediately outside 
these courts a fence [soreg] surrounded the Temple, 
and inscriptions in Gr. (one of which has been 
recovered) forbade any Gentile to enter on pain 
of death. The Holy House itself {hekal) in- 
cluded a porch {a'tda) and the Holy of Holies. 
The latter was 20 cubits square, and the Holy 
Place 40 cubits long by 20 broad (as in Solomon’s 
Temple). The porch was 100 cubits broad N. and 
S., and the total length of the building w’as 100 
cubits E. and W., the breadth of the main part 
being 70 cubits, including the chambers to N., S., 
and E., and the outer gallery {imphiviuon) beyond 
them on N. and S. The heiglit of the porch w’as 
100 cubits, and that of the main building 45 cubits 
with a flat roof. A second storey appears to have 
existed, abov'e the Holy Place, and Holy of Holies, 
its roof 100 cubits from the ground. The great 
gate of the porch was 20 cubits broad and 40 
cubits high, and over it w*ere five oak beams to 
which apparently the golden vine was nailed. 
There weie apparently tw’o veils — one to the outer 
gate, one to the doorw^ay of the Holy Place, and 
these w’ere annually renew’ed. The surrounding 
chambers, in three storeys, numbered 38 in all. 
A stairway in the impluvium, on the N., led to 
the roofs. Twelve steps led do'wn, on the E., to 
the Priests’ Court. In this stood the altar, of 
rubble and mortar, 32 cubits square at the founda- 
tion, wiiich w^as 1 cubit high. The main part 
above W’as 30 cubits sqiiare and 5 cubits high; 
tlm hearth was 28 cubits square ; the total height 
of the altar Avas 10 cubits, wnth four ‘horns’ at 
the angles. The sloping ascent on the S. was 

1 16 cubits broad and 32 cubits long, leading to the 
foot of the hearth. The Court of the Priests had 
three gates to the N. and three to the S. The 
E. gate on the N. w’as called Nitzotz, and had 
an exhedra, the N.W. gate Moked had four cham* 
hers at the sides, -where the Temple guard of 
priests kept -watch. An underground passage led 
N. to Tadi, the gate near Antonia, and also to 
the latrines. On the S. the W. gate was named 
Aptinas, or, otherwise, the Water Gate, tlie two 
others being the Gate of the Offering and the 
Gate of Flaming. On the E. 15 steps led down 


from the great gate Nicanor to the Women’a 
Court. These gates w’ere flanked by chambers, — 
those for salt, for the high priest’s hath and foi 
washing, being on the N. ; those for w’ood, for the 
drawwvell and the ‘Chamber of Hewn Stone’ 
w’here the Sanhedrin sat, being on the S. of the 
Priests’ Court. The four chambers of Moked w’ere 
for the lamb of the daily sacrifice (on S.W.), for 
the shewffiread (on S.E.), for the stones of the old 
altar taken dowm by Judas Maccabseus (on N.E.), 
and for w’asliing, with a descent to the north 
passage. In the corners of the Women’s Court 
w'ere four chambers, — that of the Nazirites on S.E., 
that W’here the w’ood for the altar w^as kept on 
N.E., that of the lepers on N.W., and that for 
oil on the S.W. The twm chambers flanking 
Nicanor wwe for the vestment keeper and the 
pancake maker. Musical instruments w’ere kept 
in the chambers under the narrow walk called the 
‘ Court of Isr.,’ which w’as divided from the Priests’ 
Court by a railing, near wdiich w'as a pulpit w’hence 
they addressed the people. The Court of Isr. w^as 
apparently 2^ cubits lower than the level of the 
Priests’ Court. The soreg was reached by three 
gates, on the N., S., and E. of the Women’s 
Court, and was a lattice--\vork fence. The limit 
of 500 cubits square w’as marked by the khel 
( ‘ rampart ’ or ‘ terrace ’), which w^as 10 cubits wide, 
and reached apparently by other steps ( Wars, V. 
v. 2). The gates of the outer w’alls (or ‘ hlountain 
of the House ’), namely, the two Huldah Gates on 
the S., the Parbar Gates and Kipunos (‘descent’) 
on the W., with Tadi on the N., have been already 
noticed. On the E. was the gate Shuslian, the 
position of which is doubtful. The outer cloisters, 
along the rampart walls, were double except on 
the where the royal cloister is described by 
Jos. as having three walks, with 162 pillars, each 
about 6 ft. in diameter {Ant xv. xi. 5). The 
walks -were 30 ft., 45 ft., and 30 ft. wide, and 
this measurement (in Gr. ft.) agrees closely with 
the width and position of the existing Tyropocon 
Bridge, which has a breadth of 50 ft., and an arch 
41 ft. 6 in. span. The pillars as described are of 
about the size of those still standing in the vaulted 
chamber of the Double (or W, Huldah) Gate, and 
the epistylia would have been about 22 ft. — the 
cloister stretching to the present S.E. angle of 
the ^Jaram. This gives a very natural inter- 
colunmiation of 2^ diameters. The pillars were 
27 ft. high according to Josephus. These details, 
taken — except when otherwise stated — from the 
TiXtiGt Middoth of the !Mishna, agree with the more 
general description by Jos., except in some cases 
as regards measurements, where the account of 
the Kabbis — some of whom had seen the Temple 
standing, and had been able to measure its ruins— 
is to be preferred to one written in Italy. No 
difficulty is found in understanding this account, 
or in fittmg plan and section to the ground, if the 
Temple is placed opposite the summit of Olivet, 
on the ‘ topmost plateau ’ of the hill. 

VII. Modern Jerusalem. — Within the last 
twenty years Jerus. has so largely increased in size 
and population, on account of J ewish and European 
settlers budding houses outside the walls, that 
the most recent plans give little idea of the city. 
The Mount of Olives is covered with houses, and 
a considerable suburb has sprung up N. of the 
Damascus Gate. On the W. the Jewish cottages 
stretch more than a mile from the Jaffa Gate 
(in the W. wall), and many villas, standing in 
gardens, reach from W. of the Eussian hospice 
to the vicinity of Birket Mamilla. On the S 
other houses, and a German settlement, stand o& 
the high ground S. of the Hinnom Yalley. On 
the S.W. is the railway station. The population 
has increased from 20,000 souls (including C/hri'j 
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tians, Moslems, and 8000 JeAVs) to between 40,000 
and 50,000 souls, tiie Jews having increased to 
about^ .HO, 000 in all. In 1838 there were only 3000 
Jews in the city. It is beyond the present purpose 
to describe the modern city (see Ilaedeker’s Guide)^ 
but the above-mentioned changes are too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed. 

Literature. —The lit. of the subject would form a vol. by 
itself, but the proj^ress of scientific study has rendered obsolete 
most of the works writteti l»etore a.d. 18.iS. The g'enerally 
accepted \iews as to the topogiaphy, \vhich have been g-iven 
aho\ e, are substantially in acconl with the conclusions of Dr. 

E. Kobinson (BHJ\ 18^18 and 2nd ed. 8 vols. 185C). The 
work of Sir 0. Warren, and of the present writer, down to 1883, 
is detailed in the Jerus. vol. of i’U’’/*. The later explorations, 
to 1898, are detailed in BKFBi, 1883-08, and in Bliss and Dickie’s 
Bxcaoations at Jenaalem. 1808. The Ord. Surv. Kotes bv Sir 
C. W. Wilson, 1865, give valuable account^ of the antupiities 
then known. The works of de Vogu6 de la Tene 

Saint 1860, and Le Temple de Jems. 1863) are standard 
authorities for the later periods. The Byzant. and 12th cent, 
topography is to be studaed in the series issued by the l*al. 
Pilgrims Texts Soc., esp. m the valuable tract, dating after 
A. 11 . 1187, called La Citez de J he-rusalern. It is also discussed 
in SWP. The views advocated by.SirC. W. Wilson are de- 
tailed in Smith’s DB^. The modern city is fulU* described by 
Dr. A. Socin in Baedeker’s Handbook to Pal. and Syria. 

Without reference to these leading works the student will be 
unable to obtain correct information as to the \iews of the 
chief authorities, and the extant buildings ; but familiarity 
with these, and with Jos. and the Mishna, will be found 
sufficient, without reference to obsolete theories or to popular 
works. A valuable and e.xhaiistive pa]»er on the Talni. accounts 
of the Temple has been published by the PEF in 1SS6, repre- 
senting the labours of Dr. T. Chaplui for many years in Jerus. 
itself. The architectural histor.\ of the Ilaram, by the present 
author, is detailed m Tent Work in J'al., and the full details of 
the Temple in Conder’s llandhmk to the Bible, 1879. Recent 
discoveries have not, in any instance, upset the conclusions 
therein urged, and in some cases they have afforded unexpected 
support to those conclusions, as shown in this brief account of 
tile Holy City. C. R. COXDER. 

JERUSM 2 K 1533= JERUSHAH 

2 Oh 27 ‘ possession ’ or ‘ possessed’). — Mother of 
Jolliaiii king of Judah. Her father’s name is 
given as Zadok. 

JESHAIAH ‘salvation of J"’).— 1. 

A grandson of Zerubhabel, 1 C!i 3-b 2. One of the 
sons of Jedutliun, 1 Cli 253* is. 3, A Levite, the 
ancestor of one of David’s treasurers, 1 Ch 2&^. 
4. The chief of the Biind-Elam who returned tvitli 
Ezra, Ezr 5. Chief of the Mevarites in time 
of Ezra, Ezr 8^®. 6. A Benjamite, Neh lO, See 
Genealogy. 

JE SHAN AH A town, named alon" with 

Bethel, taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, 2 Cn 13^®. 
It is probably the modern *Ain Stnia, a village 
with a spring, about 3^ miles north of Bethel. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. In 1 S 7 ^^ ought 
also (so Wellli., Driver, Klosterm., Kittel, Biidde) 
to read Jeshanah for MT Shen (p’n). See SiiEN. 
Brobably the same place is meant by the Isanas 
(rj ’lo-dvas) of Josephus (Ant xiv. xv. 12), Avhere 
Herod the Great defeated the troops of Antigonus. 

C. K. COXDER. 

JESHARELAH.— See Asharelah. 

JESHEBEAB — A Levite, the head of the 

14th course, 1 011*2413. b of the LXX strangely 
enough omits the name, although thereby the 
whole number of courses is reduced to twenty- 
three. A has ’lo-jSiiaX, Vulg.- Isbaab. Kittel (see 
SPOT, ad loc.) thinks that aversion to a name 
compounded with ~baal accounts for its elimination 
in B. See also Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 24. 

JESHER (T^; ‘ uprightness ’).— A son of Caleb, 
1 Ch 2^3. The LXX Twdo-ap would lead us to 
expect an o in the first syllable (cf. notes of Kittel 
in SPOT, and Baer). 

JESHIMON.--This word occurs with def. art. 
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(p’??;n) in Nu 21^ 23-®, 1 S 23^®* ^26^* 3 ‘Jesliimon 
AV, ‘desert’ RV in all. A similar variation is 
found in the renderings of LXX and Vulgate. 
The latter translates by deserium and solitude 
except in 1 S 23-'^, where it has Jeshimon. The 
LXX renders it in Samuel by rod 'lecra-ai/aov (Eteo'or... 
is a variant in A), but in Numbers by iptjfMOi with 
the def. article. The Targuins have n'3 in 
Numbers (niD'tz' mn Nu 23-3 Xarg. Jon,), but in 
Samuel ps'jz'; Syr. has pD’U’N throughout. The 
word also occurs in 7 places in parallelism with 
midhhar, which always in these passages has the 
def. art. (except in Dt 32^^), wiiiie jeskimon is 
without it. In Dt 32^®, Ps 68^ 78'^^ the word 
is used of the land through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way to^ Canaan, and there 
may be an indirect allusion to it in the other three 
places, Ps 107"*, Is 43^®--°. RV deviates from its 
uniform rendering of this Avord by ‘ desert ’ in Dt 
32^‘^,.Ps 68^, where with AV it has ‘wilderness.’ 
Though in the.se passages no distinction be- 
tween midhhar and jeshinion is drawm, yet there 
is a dillerence in meaning ; midhhar * is strictly a 
place Avhere cattle are driven (comp, the German 
‘Trift’ and ‘treiben’), the uncultivated region 
where pasturage (though scanty in parts) may be 
found ; jeshinion is the desolate w aste without 
w^ater or vegetation. 

Some particular region of this character seems 
indicated both in Numbers and Samuel, and, a.s in 
1 S 23-^ 28‘- Ziph and Maon (places identilied as 
being a few miles to the south of Hebron) are 
mentioned as being in its vicinity, a tiact of land 
to the w'est of the Dead Sea seems liere indicated. 
The eastern slopes of Ju<lah are called (Jos 15'*^) 
the wildeiTiess, and, tliough the cities there men- 
tioned show’ that the land w’as not entirely unin- 
habited, the fewness of them (compare the number 
six with the numbers of cities in other parts of 
Judah) is evidence of its barrenness. Though 
containing some fertile spots (as En-gedi), the 
region as a whole may ^Yell be called Jcmivion, for 
to its character as a desolate w’aste many travellers 
bear witness. (For the descriptions of Robinson 
and other travellers, see Ritter, Comp. Gcog. of Pal. 
iii. 108 ff. ; and cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 312). 
The traveller descending these slopes from the 
cities of the hill-countiy first passes through the 
pasture gi'ound (the midlihar) in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph and Maon (the wilderaess of Maon, 1 S 23*'^, 
of Ziph, 28-), and at length reaches the desolate 
waste (Jeshimon) by tlie Dead Sea. This tract of 
land may be referred to in Numbers, as it wmiild 
be visible from the highlands of Eastern Palestine, 
but Dillmann takes Jeshimon to he that part of the 
Arabah to the N. of the Dead 8ea and E. of the 
Jordan, in wdiieh Beth-jeshimotli (the only place 
bearing a similar name) is situate. (See his Comm. 
on Nu212o . and cf. art. Beth-jeshimoth). 

From the words of 1 S 23=^ ‘ the wilderness of 
Maon, in the Arabah, on the south of the desert’ 
(Jeshimon), it seems that tlie term Arabah, wdiich 
‘ is applied to at least a portion of the great valley 
whicli stretches from the Gulf of Akabali into the 
Jordanic basin ’ (see art. Arabah, vol. i. p. 13(P), 
here includes that portion of the valley in which 
the Dead Sea is situated. A. T. Chapman. 

JESHISHAI (tv; ‘old,’ ‘venerable’?). — The 
eponym of a Gadite family, 1 Ch 5^“*. See Gene- 
alogy. 

* AV renders this word generally by * wilderness,* but in 12 
places has ‘desert.* RV has altered these into ‘wilderness 
except in Dt32io, Job 245. Ex 19 t -2 is an instance of AV being 
misleading in some words of frequent occurrence (see Bevisersf 
Preface). The reader of AV would supxKJse that the original of 
* desert’ in v.2 was different from that of ‘ wilderness * in w.^- 3; 
but midhbar is the Heb. eijuivalent of both, which is iiidicatad 
by the change to * wilderness ’ in RV . 
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JES'HOHMA.H — The eponyra of a Simeon- 

ite family, 1 Cii 4'^®. See GENEALouy. 

JESHUA (TO *J" is salvation’ or * J" is opulence’ 
[see Oxf, Heb, Xcx.], TTycroDs), another form of 
Joshua, is used of — 1. Joshua the son of Nun once 
only (Neh 8^^). 2. The head of the ninth course^of 

priests (1 Cli 24^^). AV has Jeshuah. 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who had to do with the 
distribution of the free-will otlerings (2 Ch 3E®). 
4. A man of the house of Pahath-rnoab whose de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2® 'Irjo-om, 
Neh 7^^). This J. is perhaps identical with No. 2 
above. 5. A Levitical house or its successive heads 
in the times of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah. J. is 
mentioned in connexion with the building of the 
temple (Ezr 3®), the explanation of the law to the 
people (Neh 8’, cf. and the sealing of the cove- 
nant (10®). Cf. also Ezr 2^*^ Neh 7^ 12®- -^T->7(roi5. 
6. The high priest Avho along with Zerub. headed 
the first band of exiles that returned. In Ezr and 
Neh he is callecl Jesliua (TO'), in Hag and Zee 
Joshua (rf’in;). His grandfather Seraiah, Avho Avas 
high piie&t at the time of the capture of Jerus., 
Avas executed at Eiblah by Nebuch., and his father 
Jehozadak carried captive to Babylon, Avhere J. 
was probably born (2 K 25^®®'*, 1 Ch 6^® ; see, how- 
ever, Rosters, llet herdd v, Isr, 48 f-). On the 
arrival of the caravan at Jerus., J. naturally took 
a leading i^art in the erection of the altar of 
hiimt-oliering and the laying of the foundations 
of the temple (Ezr 3-^*), in Hag and Zee he is 
frequently coupled AAuth Zerub. after these pro- 
phets had begun to stimulate the people to under- 
take building operations in earnest (Hag H* 

Zee 3^^* “) ; he supplies a figure to the imagery 

of the latter prophet (Zee 3^**-), and even receives 
a croAA’n at his hands (6^'^^‘)- He is eulogized in 
Sir 49^'“. For further details see Zechariah, 
Zerubbabel, and refer to the Literature at the 
end of the latter article. J. A. Selbie. 

JESHUA (li^i^:). — ^A toAvn in the south of Judah, 
Neh 1 1-*®. The site is possibly at the ruin Sahei 
west of TeV 'Arad and south of 'Atttr^ as Beer- 
sheba is mentioned with it. See PEF Mem. hi. 
409 f. Jesliua of Neh 11-® appears to correspond 
to Shema(\vh. see) of Jos 15-® 19®(?). See Dillm. 
ad loc, C. K. CONDER. 

JE SHU RUN (p"»f*) occurs four times in OT as 
a designation for Israel (Dt 32^® 33®-®®, Is 44®). 
(icsenius at one time held that AA-as a shorter 
form of (Cod. Gr., Ven. ’IcrpaeA/cr/fos), a dimin. 

of ( Israel), Avhile at the same time there might 
be an allusion to the idea of rectitude or upiight- 
ness contained in the root t^;. Latterly he adopted 
a tleriA^ation simply from this last root, making J. 

the righteous little people. The same deriv-ation 
is accepted by Reuss and Cornill, the latter of 
Avhom (Avith Cheyne) finds light throAvn upon the 
meaning of J. by the references in OT to the 
‘Book of Jashar,’ where Jashar (‘the upright’) 
may be a name for Israel. (Cf. Nu 23^® ‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous,’ in which 
‘ righteous ’ seems to allude to : of the preceding 

clause). The Sept, in all the four passages cited 
above, renders J. by hyawTjfdvo^ ( ‘ beloved ’). J erome 
has dileettts in Dt 32^®, but elseAvhere rectissimus, 
corresponding to eti66s or elidih-aros of Aq. Symm. and 
Tbeod., who manifestly connect J. Avith the root 
Delitzsch {IsA ii. 189) admits that is a 
secondary fonn of but declines to regaru it as 
a diminutive, because a ‘diminutive of aftection 
corresponds little to the language of divine love’ 
(.sic). In spite of this dictum, Schultz’ explana- 
tion of J. as *a pet name from seems a 
peculiarly happy one (OT TheoL ii. 29 n.). Driver 


(Dt 32^®) agrees Avitli Dillmann that J. is a poetical 
title of Israel, pointing allu-Nively to but 

derived from t^;, and accordingly designating the 
nation under its ideal character (cf. Ex 19'', Dt 14® 
etc.) as ‘ the upright one.’ J. A. Selbie. 

JESIAS (B ’Ecrias, A leo-crias, AV Josias), 1 Es 8®®, 
—In Ezr 8^ JESHAIAII. 

JESIMIEL (‘?xdt:). — T he eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4®®. See Genealogy. 

JESSE T! (etym. and meaning doubtful ; perh 
‘ AA’-ealthy,’ V Ges., but see Oxf. Heb. Lex . ; ^Ucra-al). 
— Father of David. As grandson of the AA’eallhy 
Boaz (Ru 4^’^- ®®, 1 Ch 2^®, Mt 1®, Lk 3®®), it is natural 
to suppose that he Avas one of the elders of Bethle- 
hem (1 S 16^) ; but the biblical narrative is not clea’' 
on this point. He is called ‘ the Bethlehemite 
1 S 16^-^® 17®®, and ‘the Ephrathite of Bethlehem 
Judah,* 1 S 17^®. We cannot draw any safe in 
ference as to his position from the fact that hi? 
youngest son kept the sheep, or from the simple 
present of farm produce Avhicli he sends, noAv to 
the king (1 S 16-^), noAV to the captain (1 S 17^®). 
The Targ. on 2 S 2D® calls him ‘a weaver of the 
veil of the house of the sanctuary,’ but that is 
merely an attempt to explain ‘ Jaaie-oregim.’ 
When first introduced into the history G ^ 
on the A^arious explanations of Avliich see Welih. and 
Driver) he is ‘an old man,’ ‘stricken in yefirs among 
men,’ and he probably did not live to Avitness the 
royal dignity of the lad Avhom he had once thought 
too insignificant to share in the sacrificial feast 
(1 S 1G“). In 1 S 20®® DaA-id mentions his brother 
as superintending the family sacrifice. This may 
be due to the great age of Jesse, but it is also 
possible that aa-c have here a survival of the custom 
according to Avhich the eldest son Avas the faniily 
priest. We last hear of Jesse aliv^e in 1 S 22® % 
when David, mindful of his ancestress Ruth, 
entrusts his parents to the care of the king of 
Moab. A JeAvish tradition states that the Moabites 
killed them, but 1 S 22^ implies that they rejoined 
David Avlien he left the cave of Adullam. 

There are tAvo slight difiiculties connected AAuth 
Jesse’s family, (a) According to 1 S 16^*^* 17^® he 

had eight sons ; seven only are_ named in the 
genealogy, 1 Ch 2^®'^®. The Syriac and Arabic 
versions here insert ‘ Elihu the seventh ’ from 
1 Ch 27^®, but there aa'O should probably read 
‘Eliab,’ with the LXX. Jerome {Qu. Heb. on 1 S 
17^®, 2 S 21®^) says that the prophet Nathan, or 
Jonathan son of Shammah, AA^as reckoned as one 
of bis sons. (/3) In 2 S 17®® Abigail is called the 
daughter of Nahash; accordingly JeAvish tradition 
(Targ. on Ru 4®®, Is 14®®, Jerome, Qic, Heb. in loc.) 
identifies Jesse Avitli Nahash (‘serpent’), explaining 
tlie double name on the ground that he had no 
other sin than that original sin which the old serpent 
introduced into the Avorld. Stanley (Jewish Ch.<, 
Lect. 22) suggests that the same Avoman Avas first 
wife of Nahash, king of Ammon, and mother by 
him of Abigail and Zerniah, and subsequently Avife 
of Jesse, and mother of his sons. This tlieory 
derives some slight sujiport from the friendli^iess of 
Nahash and his sons to David (2 S 10® 17®^), and 
also from the genealogy (1 Ch 2^®), Avhere Abigail 
and Zeruiah are not called the daughters, of Jesse, 
but the sisters of his sons. It is possible, however, 
that i^n|Ti 5 in 2 S 17®® is, as Welih. thinks, a textual 
error. See Nahash. 

It is interesting to note that while in his life- 
time, and in the next generation, ‘the son of 
Jesse’ was a contemptuous epithet for David (cf. 
Jg 9®®, IS 22^®, Is 7^ ®), and is so used by Saul 

(1 S 22'^- 8), by Doeg (1 S 22®), by Nabal 

(25^°), by Sheba (2S 20^), and by the ten triUfS 
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(1 K 121S), yet the prophet Isaiah (ll^* i®) associates 
one of the most sublime Messianic predictions with 
the stock (>J^) of Jesse, ‘the root of Jesse,’ 

and this honorific use of the phrase passed to iater 
writers, 1 Ch Ps 722o, Ac 

N. J. D. White. 

JESUS, the Gr. form (’I^o-ous) of the name 
Joshua or Jeshua is employed as a 

designation of — 1. Joshua the son of Nun (AV 
of 1 Mac 255, 2 Es 737, gir 46i, Ac 7^^, He 43, in all 
of which passages RV has Joshua). 2. Jeshua 
(Joshua;, the high priest contemporary with 
Zenibbabel (1 Es 5*5 « 48 56 68.70 02 919^ gu- 49U where 
both AV and RV have in every instance Jesus). 
3. The Levite (1 Es 526 ss 333 91s) who in Ezr 240 
39 is called Jeshua. 4, An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 329 RV, where AV has Jose). S. Jesus, son of 
iSirach. See Siraoii. 6. 7. See the next two articles. 


JESUS CHRIST.*^— 

Method of f?ns article. 

I. Survey op Oo^^DITroNS. 

A. EXTEmXL CONDITIONS' GOVERNMENT, SECTS, AND 

Parties 

B . Internal Conditions tee State of Religious 

Thought AND Life 

1 . General conditions : (a) the darker and (j8) the 
brighter side of contemporary Judaism. 

2 The special seed-plot of Christianity. 

8. The Messianic expectation. Literature. 

IL The Pubuto Mivtstry. 

A . Preliminary Period from the Baptism to the 

Call of the Leading Apostles 
1 , The Baptiht and the Baptism : (a) the Baptist's 
hesitation, O) the Voice fiom Heaven, 
(v) Apocryphal details, (S) Synoptic and Jo- 
fiannean versions. Literature, 

ii. The Temptation. 

ill. The first disciples and the miracle at Cana, 
iv. The first Passover. 

V. lletireraent to Galilee.— The Synoptic Chro- 
noloffv, the Healing of the Kobleman’s Son 

B . JlTKST Active or Constructive Period: the 

Pounding of the Kingdom 

i. The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve 

(and of the Seventy). 

ii. Dilferentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 

that of John the Baptist. 

iii. Pleaching of the Kingdom. 

iv. The Messianic Works. 

V. Etfect on the Populace, 
vi. Effect upon the Pharisees, 
vn. The Self-Eevelation of Jesus. 

THE Teaching of Jesus. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its relation to the teaching of the Baptist and to 

that of the Scribes. 

(2) Its universal range. 

(8) Its method. 

(4) The Parables. 

(5) Interpretation of the Parables. 

(6) The Purpose of teaching by Parables. 

b. Contents of the Teaching. 

(1) I’lie Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God ,* (i.) the name ; (ii.) the 

meaning; (iii.) associations; (iv.) the nature 
of the Kingdom : how far supernatural ? 
(v.) present or future? (vi) inwaid or out- 
ward ? (vii.) national or universal ? 

(8) The Members or Subjects of the Kingdom ; (i ) 
conditions of entrance ; (ii.) character of the 
members ; (iii.) paradoxes of Christianity. 

(4) The Messiah*. (1.) the Christ; (ii.) the Son of 

David ; (iii.) the Son of Man ; (iv.) the Son 
of God. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Trl-unity of God. 
Literature, 


THE Miracles of Jesus, 

(i.) Different classes of Miracles. 

(ii.) Critical expedients for eliminating miracle. 

(iii.) The evidence for the Gospel miracles in general, 
(iv.) The quality of the evidence. 

(v.) Historical necessity of miracles. 

(vi.) Natural congruity of miracles. 

(vii.) The unexplained element in miracles. 

Literature. 

1 Middle or Culminating Period of tee active 
Ministry 

i. The enthusiasm and falling-away of the populace. 

ii. Widening breach with the Pharisees. 

iii. The climax of faith among the Twelve; St. 

Peter’s confession. . ^ ^ 

Copyright^ 189^1 


iv. The culminating point in the Missionary Labours 
of Jesus. 

V. The Transfiguration. 

VI The Prophecies of Death and Pesnri-ection. 

D . Close of the 4 ctiye Period, the JJessianig 

Crisis in vie^v 

i. The so-called Peraean Ministr}^. 

ii. The Johan nean narrative of this period. 

ill. The general character of the teaching of thir 
period. 

iv. The prophecies of Death and Eesiirrection. 

V. Significance of the Death of Jesus. 

Literature. 

E . The Messianic Crisis the Triumphal Entry. 

THE Last Teaching, Passion, Peath, Res- 
urrection, A scension 

i. The action and the actors : («) the Populace ; 
(J>) the traitor; (c) the Pharisees; {d} the 
Sadducees ; (e) Pilate. Literature, 
il. The Chronology of the last week, 
ill. The prophetic teaching of the last week, 
iv. The Last Supper : (1) the text of Lk 2214-33 ; 
(2) relation of the texts to each other , (81 other 
NT evidence ; (43 significance of the Euchaiist ; 
(5) critical theories. Literature. 

V. The Resurrection : (1) the attestation ; (2) the 
sequence and scene of the events; i8) at- 
tempted explanations ; (4) the permanent sig- 
nificance of the Resurrection, 
vi. The Ascension: (1) its leading import; (2) its 
manner; (3) its implications. Literature. 

HI. Supplemental Matter: The N.ativity anu Infancy. 

i. The sources of the narrative. 

ii. The textofMtP®, 

iii. The genealogies. Ijiterature. 

iv. The census ofQuirmius. 

V. The meaning of the Virgin-birth. 

IV. Concluding Sitrvfy: The Verdict of Histoey. 

A . Christ IN History. 

i 'the Cluist ot the Gospels. Literature, 
il. The. Christ of the Apostles 

iii. The Christ of the Undivuied Church. Literature 
iv The Chiist of Personal Experience. 

B . The Person of ( 'heist. 

1 The Pioblem as it stands, 
il A Pressing poition of the Problem,^ 

C . The Wore of Christ 

1 . The place in the Cosmical Order of the ethical 
teaching of Curist. 

ii. The significance of the personal example of 

Christ in regard to His ethical teaching. 

iii. The Work of Christ as redemptive. 

iv. The Work of Christ as a revelation. 

V. The founding of the Chuich. 

Lives of Christ. 

Method . — What method is fittest for a Christian 
writer to use in approaching the Life of Christ? 
There is a tendency at the present moment, on the 
Continent perhaps rather than in England, to 
approach it from the bide of the consciousness of 
Jesus as the Messiah. A conspicuous instance of 
this would be Balden sparger’s Das Selhstheicvsst- 
sein Jesn (Strassbnrg, 1888 ; 2iicl ed. 1892), a work 
which attracted considerable attention when it 
first appeared. No doubt such a method has its 
advantages. It places the inquirer at once at the 
centre of the position, and enables him to look 
down the yarious roads by which he will have to 
travel. The advantage, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. It would hold good only if we 
could he sure of obtaining a far more adequate 
grasp of the consciousness to he investigated than 
on any hypothesis is likely to be obtained. On the 
Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such grasp 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence. 

It is on all grounds a safer and sounder, as well 
as a more promising method, to adopt a course 
which is the opposite of this— not to work from 
within outwards, but from without inwards ; to 
begin with that aspect of the Life which is most 
external, and only when we have realized this as 
well as we may to seek to penetrate deeper, allow- 
ing the facts to suggest their own inner meaning. 
We may then take in certain sidelights which 
our documents also afford us, which, because they 
come, as it were, from the side, are not therefore 
less valuable. And we may finally strengthen 
our conclusions by following the history some little 
way into its sequel. In other words, we shall 

Charks Scribner^s Som 
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begin by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
an observer, one of those who saw the public 
ministry of Jesus in its early stages, in its de- 
velopment, and to its close. When that has been 
fully unrolled before us, we can draw upon other 
data which are not of this public character ; 
and we may further seek to argue backwards from 
effects to causes. 

By pursuing this method we shall have the 
advantage of taking the facts in no imaginary 
order, but in the order of the history itself. We 
shall have them disclosed to us in the same sort of 
sequence in which they were disclosed to the first 
generations of Christians — a method always ad- 
visable where it can be had, and in this instance 
peculiarly advisable, because both the origins and 
the immediate sequel to the origins are of extreme 
interest and importance. 

We shall also have the incidental advantage of 
following, not only the historical order, but the 
critical order suggested by the documents. It 
was natural that what was transacted in public 
should have the fullest and the earliest attestation : 
it lay in the nature of the case that some of the 
details which were most significant, just because 
of their private and intimate character, should 
become known only by degrees. This state of 
things is reflected in the Gospels as we have them. 
The common matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
also the most public matter. It by no means 
follows that what is peculiar to a single Gospel is 
by that fact stamped as less historical; no one 
would think (e.^.) of affirming this of some of the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke ; but it is fair to 
suppose that in the first instance it was less widely 
diffused. To this class would belong the narra- 
tives of the Kativity and of the Infancy. It will 
be in some ways a gain not to begin with these, 
but to let them enter into the story as they entered 
into it with the first Christians. More than one 
point which might otherwise perplex us will in 
this way suggest its own explanation. 

Limits of space do not allow us to go elaborately 
into the question as to the trustworthiness of our 
materials. It may suffice to point to one un- 
doubted fact which furnishes at least a consider- 
able presumption in their favour. The apostolic 
age produced some strongly marked personalities, 
with well defined types of thought and phrase- 
ology. Now, broadly speaking, these types have 
left but little trace upon the Gospels. The special 
type characteristic of the Gospels themselves 
stands out conspicuously over against them. We 
need hardly do more than refer to such very 
significant facts as that the Gospels alone con- 
tain specimens of teaching by parables ; that the 
idea of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ (or ‘of God’),' 
which is quite central in the Gospels, recedes into 
the background in the writings of the apostles ; 
that the same holds good of that most significant 
title ‘Son of Man ’ ; that, on the other hand, such 
a term as ‘justify’ is rare and hardly technical, 
while ‘justification,’ ‘sanctification,’ ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ (or ‘atonement’), and a number of others j 
are wholly absent. It may be said that the Eourth i 
Gospel is an exception, that there we have a sus- | 
picious resemblance to the style and diction of the 
Epp. of St. John. Some resemblance there is, 
and we would not entirely reject the inference 
drawn from it. But even here the exception is 
but partial. It has often been noticed that the 
evangelist scrupulously confines his doctrine of 
the Logos to the prologue. 

The writer of this art. may be allowed once 
more to express the conviction, * which he believes 
that continued investigation will confirm, that the 
great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had assumed | 
* See the Bam^ion L€,eiures for 1898, p. 286 ff. 


its permanent shape not later than the decade 
60-70 A.D., and that the changes which it under- 
went after the great catastrophe of the fall of 
Jerusalem were but small, and can without diffi- 
culty be recognized. 

But the task on which we are at present en- 
gaged must in the main supply its own vindica- 
tion. The picture which it is here attempted to 
draw will commend itself so far as it is consistent 
and coherent, and no further. No one, indeed, 
expects in these days the formal and external 
consistency aimed at in the older Harmonies; but 
the writer himself believes that in their inner 
essence the Gospels are consistent and coherent, 
and if he fails to convey the impression of this, 
the failure will be his own. He is conscious of 
something tentative in the way in which he has 
sought to wovk ill data derived from the Eourth 
Gospel with those derived from the other three. 
But here, again, he is giving expression to the 
best opinion he can form, and the value of that 
opinion must be judged by the result. Where he 
is not satisfied with his own success, he has not 
hesitated to say so. 

To what has been said above it should be added, 
that if we assume the standpoint of a spectator, a 
brief preface will be needed to explain what that 
standpoint is. In other words, we shall have at 
the outset to take a rapid survey of the conditions 
under which the Life of Christ was lived, so that 
we may see to what His teaching had to attach 
itself, and what served for it as a foil, by way of 
contrast and antagonism. 

The main divisions of our subject will thus be — 

I. Survey of Conditions. 

II. The Public Ministry of Jesus, preceded by that of the 

Baptist. 

III. Supplemental Matter, not included in the Public 

Ministry, and deiived from special sources. 

IV. The Verdict op History. 

I. Survey of Conditions.— The picture which 
we form for ourselves of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord is apt to be wanting in play and variety, 
A few strong and simple colours are all that are 
used ; we do not allow enough for their blending, 
or for the finer and subtler tones which mingle 
with them. We see the worldly ambition of the 
Sadducees, the self-seeking and formalism of the 
Pharisees ; over both, the rough stern rule of the 
Roman ; and under both, the chafing tide of popular 
passion, workmg itself up to its outburst of fury in 
the Great War. Perhaps we throw in somewhere in 
a corner the cloistered communities of the Essenes ; 
but if so, it is rather as standing apart by them- 
selves than as entering into the general life. 

It is not so much that this picture is wrong as 
that it needs to he supplemented, and it needs a 
little toning down of the light and shade. This is 
the case especially with the internal conditions, 
the state of thought and of the religious life. 

A. External Conditions: &0VERN3iENT, 
Sects, and parties . — The external conditions 
are so comparatively simple and so well known 
that a rapid glance at them will suffice. 

At the time of our Lord’s public ministry, Judsea 
and Samaria were directly subject to the Romans, 
and were governed by a procurator (Pontius Pilate, 
A.D. 26-36), who was to some extent subordinate 
to the legatus of Syria. Pilate had a character for 
cruelty (cf. Lk 13^). And the Roman rule was no 
doubt as a whole harsh and unfeeling : we read of 
wholesale executions, which took the horrible form 
of crucifixion. But the people whom Rome had to 
govern were turbulent in the extreme ; and so fax 
as the Roman authorities come before us in NT, 
we cannot refuse them the credit of a desire to ao 
a sort of rough justice. 
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The odious duty of collecting tolls and taxes for 
the Komans led to the employment of a class of 
underlings (^TeXCUvaL, publicani), who were regarded 
almost as outcasts by their Jewish countrymen. 

The north and east of Palestine were still in the 
hands of sons of Herod. Antipas (4 b.c to 39 a d ) 
held Galdee and Peraea; and his brother Philip 
(4 B.c to 34 AD), Itursea and Trachomtis. The 
name given to the former, ‘ that fox ’ (Lk , will 
sufficiently describe him ; he was living in open 
sin with Herodias, the wife of another brother, but 
was not wholly unvisited by remorse, and had at 
least curiosity in matters of religion (Mk 6-^ |[, Lk 
23^). His capital was at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, and he also held possession of the strong 
fortress of Machserus^ E. of the Dead Sea. Herod 
Philip governed his dominions quietly, and was 
the best and most popular of his father’s sons. 

The Sadducees (Zadokite priests) consisted 
mainly of certain aristocratic priestly families 
(Ac 4^) who held almost a monopoly of the high 
priesthood, and who played an influential and active 
part in the Sanhedrin, which under the Romans 
wielded considerable power. They were typical 
opportunists, and were bent above all things on 
keeping their own rights and privileges. Hence 
they were sensitive on the subject of popular dis- 
order, which was likely to serve as an excuse to 
the Romans for displacing them (Jn 11^^). It was 
a coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees which pro- 
cured the death of our Lord, but in the period of 
the Acts the Sadducees were the more active 
persecutors. Religion with them was secondary, 
but they differed somewhat both in doctrine and 
in practice from the Pharisees (Ac 23^ ; cf. Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, i. 314-321, etc.). They did 
not encumber themselves with the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, but took their stand upon the Pentateuch. 
They were notorious for strictness in judgment. 

As contrasted with the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
(lit. Separatists or Purists) were essentially the 
religious party. They numbered more than 6000 
(Ajit. Xvn. ii. 4), and were pledged to a high 
standard of life and scrupulous performance of 
religious duties (Mt 2323). Unfortunately, the 
high standard was outward rather than inward. 
The elaborate casuistry to which the Pharisees had 
recourse was used as a means of evading moral 
obligations (Mk 1238-40||^ 23‘3-33)^ and re- 

sulted in a spirit hard, narrow, and self-righteous. 

Not exactly coextensive with the Pharisees, 
though largely to be identified with them (we 
read of ‘scribes of the Pharisees,’ Mk 2^6 RV' ; 
i.e. ‘ scribes who belonged to the party of the 
Pharisees ’), were the Scribes ( 7 pajU/xare?y, vojjlikoL, 
vo/jiodL8dcrKa\oL), or professed students of the law, 
who supplied the Pharisees with their principles. 
They had to a large extent taken the place of the 
priests as the preachers and teachers of Judaism. 
Their chief fields of action were the synagogues 
and the Rabbinical schools. The most highly 
respected of the scribes were the great religious 
authorities of the day. It was their successors who 
built up the Talmud. There were differences of 
opinion within the body (e,g, the rival schools of 
Hillel and Shammai, contemporaries of Herod the 
Great) , but, without, their dicta were unquestioned. 
This veneration was, as a rule, only requited with 
contempt. 

While the Pharisees at this date for the most 
part (though not entirely) held aloof from politics, 
on the ground that religion as they conceived it 
could be practised indifferently under any domina- 
tion, and their own experiences under the national 

* In Ani. xviti. v, 2 Macheerus is in the possession of Antipas, 
in the previous § it belonj^s to Aretas ; hut the reading of this 
latter passage is questionable (cf. Schurer, NTZB i.862 n., 865 n, 
UJJP I. ii. 28, 25]). 


line, represented by Alexander Jannaeus, had been 
the reverse of happy, the mass of the people were 
burning to throw off the yoke of the stranger. 
The party of action, which was prepared to go all 
lengths, was known as the Zealots. One member 
of this party was numbered among the apostles 
(Mt 10^, Mk 3^3^ Lh: 6^^, Ac 1^3^. In the siege of 
Jems, they took the lead, and were distinguished 
at once by heroic courage and by horrible crimes. 

The dynasty of the Herods had from the first 
claimed alliance with Hellenic culture. The 
founder of the dynasty had mixed with advantage 
to himself in the haute politique of his day ; and 
he had signalized his reign by buildings in the 
Greek style, but on a scale of barbaric magnifi- 
cence. The courts of the Herods must always 
have had a tincture of Hellenism about them. 
But the reaction against this was strong, and its 
influence probably did not extend very far, though 
it inspired the historians Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Justus of Tiberias, and Josephus. More likely to 
affect the lower and middle strata of the population 
would be the ‘ Greek cities ’ founded by the Syrian 
kings before the Maccabsean rising, such as the 
cluster known as Decapolis, for the most part 
east of the Jordan, with later foundations like the 
flourishing port of Caesarea. But more important 
still would be the influence of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, constantly coming and going to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem, and with synagogues 
for their special use permanently established there 
(Ac 6^). The greatest of the centres with which the 
Jews were thus brought in contact were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And there is reason to think that 
the amount of intellectual intercourse and inter- 
change \vas by no means inconsiderable. 

There must have been other foreign influences 
at wmrk, but rather by what might be called 
undergi'ound channels. The connexion of Pales- 
tine with Babylonia and the East, which goes 
back to immemorial antiquity, had been revived 
and deepened by the Captivity. It was kept up by 
intercourse with the Jews who remained in those 
regions. But tvhether or not they had come pre- 
cisely in this way, there can be no doubt that 
Oriental, and indeed specifically Persian influences 
were present in the sect of the Essenes. The cere- 
monial washings, and the reverence paid to the sun, 
can hardly have had any other origin. The asceti- 
cism and community of goods have a Pythagorean 
cast, and may have come from Greece by way of 
Egypt, while the rejection of sacrifice and what we 
know of the speculative tendencies of the Essenes 
may well be native to the soil of Palestine. The 
Essene settlements were congregated near the 
Dead Sea. 

B, IlTTERWAL CO^TDTTIONS: TEE STATE OF 

Eeligious Teovget aed Life* 

1. General Conditions . — To describe justly the 
state of Judaism in the time of Christ is a A'fficult 
and delicate thing. It is too apt to seem like an 
indictment of the Judaism of nineteen centuries, 
which not only on general grounds, hut specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists 
of the present day, a Christian theologian will be 
loth to bring. He will desire to make all the 
allowances that can rightly be made, and to state 
all the evidence (so far as he knows it) for as well 
as against. But at the same time he must not 
gloss over real faults and defects, without a state- 
ment of which Christianity itself can be but 
imperfectly understood. 

Truth does not, as a rule, lie in compromises. 
And its interests will be perhaps best served if we 
set down without reserve both the darker and the 
brighter sides, only asking the reader to remember 
while he has the one before him, that the other is 
also there. That we attempt this difficult task at 
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all is due to no wanton assumption of a right to 
judge, but to the unavoidable necessity that what 
is so intimately bound up with history should be 
seen in the full light which history throws upon it. 

(a) The Darker Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
ism . — As we look broadly at the religious condition 
of Palestine in the time of our Lord, there can be 
little doubt that it was in need of a drastic 
reformation. This is the impression inevitably 
conveyed by the Gospels, and by the searching 
criticisms of St. Paul. Nor is it belied by the 
witness of Josephus, and in particular by the 
outbreak of untamed passion, with the horrors to 
which it gave rise, in the Jewish War. And 
although it may be easy to make a selection from 
the Talmud of sayings of a different character, it 
can hardly be questioned that the same source 
supplies proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Gospels were not without foundation. There is 
too evident a connexion between the inherent prin- 
ciples of Judaism and the defects charged against 
it to permit us to regard these as devoid of truth. 

(i.) The idea of God was perhaps the strongest 
side of Judaism, but it was too exclusively tran- 
scendent. It had no adequate means of spanning 
the gulf between God and man. The faults of 
Judaism were those of Deism. It had one tender 
place, the love of J" for Israel. But this fell some 
way short of the Christian idea of the Pather in 
heaven, the God who not only loves a single 
people, but wdiose essence is love. Judaism also 
largely wanted the mystical element which has 
played such an important part in Christianity. 
The Joliannean allegory of the Vine and the 
Branches^ which agrees so closely with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, the whole conception of immanent 
divine forces circulating through the organism, has 
no true analogy in it.’’^ (ii. ) But the most disastrous 
feature of Rabbinical Judaism was its identifica- 
tion of morality with obedience to written law. 
‘Duty, goodness, piety, — all these are to the Jew 
equivalent terms. They are mere synonyms for 
the same conception — the fulfilment of the law. 
A man therefore is good who knows the law and 
obeys it ; a man is wicked who is ignorant of h 
and transgresses it ’ (Montefiore, Hihhert Lectures^ 
p. 479). This identification of morality with law 
led to a number of serious evils, (iii.) Law can 
deal only with overt action. Hence there was an 
inevitable tendency to restrict the field of morals 
to overt action. Motive was comparatively dis- 
regarded. It is doubtless true that the Rabbis 
frequently insist on rightness of motive. A religion 
which in its Sacred Books included the Prophets as 
well as the Law could not do otherwise. But the 
legal conception was too deeply ingrained not to 
tell its tale. If it had not been so, there would 
have been no need for the Sermon on the Mount ; 
and the address, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’ would have had no point, (iv.) Another 
consequence of the stress laid on overt acts was the 
development of an elaborate doctrine of salvation 
by works. We need not suppose that this doctrine 
was universally held and always consciously acted 
upon ; but it cannot be denied that there was in 
Judaism a widespread opinion that might be ex- 
pressed in the terms, ‘ so much keeping of the law, 
so much merit ’ ; and the idea of a ‘ treasure of 
merit,’ which each man stores up for himself, is 
constantly met with, (v.) In one sense the keep- 
ing of the law was very hard. The labours of the 
scribes had added to the original and primary laws 
an immense mass of inferential law, which was 
placed on the same footing of authority. This 
portentous accumulation of precepts was a burden 

*The comparison of Israel to a vine is not unknown to 
Judaism, but in a wholly different application (see Wunsche, 
Erldut. d. JEktang. on Jn 15^). 
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‘grievous to be borne.’ (vi.) Not only so, but a 
great part of this additional law was bad law. It 
was law inferred by a faulty system of exegesis. 
Even where the exegesis was hand fide, it was m a 
large proportion of cases unreal and artificial. 
But there was a great temptation to dishonesty, 
for which the way was left open by the exaggerated 
stress laid on acts, and the comparative ignoring 
of motive. In the dead level of -written law the 
relative degrees of obligation were disregarded. 
Hence there were a number of precepts winch were 
positively immoral (e.y. Corban, Mk || ). 

(vii.) A further defect in the legal conception of 
religion was its intellectualism. The Talmud 
bears witness to what is little less than an idolatry 
of learning, and that, we must remember, Rab- 
binical learning. With religion converted into 
science, and the science in great part no science, 
we may well say, ‘ If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness ! ’ The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had no such un- 
challenged supremacy ; it was not the one all- 
pervading ideal, (viii.) For the mass of the popula- 
tion the double law, traditional as well as original, 
could not but be a burden. The accumulation of 
precepts not possessed of moral value is always a 
thing to be deprecated. And however much we 
may allow for the fact that the observance of all 
these precepts was not expected of every one, 
there still remained enough to he a real incubus. 
And yet, on the other band, the performance of 
the full Pharisaic standard was not so very 
difficult for persons of leisure, who deliberately 
made up their minds to it. It did not mean, or at 
least it might be understood as not meaning, more 
than a life mechanically regulated. But then it is 
easy to see that the existence of this class, con- 
sciously setting itself above its neighbours, and 
able, without any excessive strain, to make good 
its pretensions, must have inevitably engendeied 
a feeling of self-rigliteousness or spiritual pride. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 
iyii-13) must needs have been typical, (ix.) What 
the Pharisee was to the ordinary Jew, that the 
Jew was to the rest of mankind. However 
politically inferior, the Jew never lost his pride of 
race, and with him this pride of race was a pride 
of religious privilege. The Zealot sought to 
translate this into political domination, but the 
Pharisee was content to retire into the fortress of 
his inner consciousness, from which he could look 
with equanimity at the rise and fall of secular 
powers, (x.) This particular form of pride had a 
tendency to aggravate itself as time went on. ‘ To 
make a fence round the law’ was a fundamental 
principle of Judaism. And in a like spirit the 
privileged people was tempted to make a fence 
round itseU, and to dwell apart among the nations. 
Institutions which had had for their object to keep 
the nation clear of idolatry, were extended when the 
dangers of idolatiy were past, until it required a 
revolution to say with St. Paul, ‘ There is neither 
Jew nor Greek.’ (xi.) Worst and most disastrous 
of all was the tendency to fall back upon national 
privilege as a substitute for real reformation of 
life. We can see alike from the Gospels and from 
St. Paul how constantly the Jews bad upon tlieir 
lips, ‘We have Abraham to our father’ (Lk 3^, Jn 
833-39, lio 217-29). It is admitted that ‘the Jews 
were somewhat too confident of their assured 
participation in the blessedness of eternal life; all 
Israeli tes, except very exceptional and determined 
sinners, were believed to have their share in it’ 
(Montefiore, Hibh. Lett. p. 482). 

(/3) The Brighter Side of the Contemporary Juda^ 
ism . — The above is a long and a serious catalogue 
of charges, partly resting upon the logic of the 
creed, but also too much home out by positive 
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testimony. It seems conclusively to prove that 
not only reformation, hut a thoroughgoing refor- 
mation, was needed. 

And yet there is another side which the Christian 
teacher ought to emphasize more fully than it has 
been the custom to do. 

(i.) In the first place, we have to remember that 
Judaism is professedly the religion of the OT. 
It is based upon a Book which includes the Prophets 
and the Psalms (to use the familiar description a 
potiori parte) as well as the Law. And however 
much Judaism proper gave precedence to the Law, 
it could not forget the other parts of the volume, 
or run wholly counter to their spirit. It is not too 
much to say that even in the Talmud we can see 
at every turn how the spirit of legalism was cor- 
rected by an influence which is ultimately derived 
from what are rightly called the evangelical portions 
of OT. We shall see to what an extent Chris- 
tianity itself is a direct development of these. 

(ii.) The evidence of NT, severe as it is upon the 
whole, yet is not all of one tenor. Its pages are 
sprinkled over with Jewish characters, who are 
mentioned in terms of praise : Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna, Nathanael, Nico- 
demus, and Joseph of Arimatheea, the young ruler, 
and the scribe who was pronounced to be "not far 
from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 1234). We must 
not forget that there are parts of NT itself which 
in recent years have been claimed by Christian 
scholars as thinly veneered products of Judaism 
(Ep. of James, Apoc. ). Whatever we may think 
of these particular instances, there are others 
(such as Bidache and the Testaments of the Ticelve 
Patriarchs) in which it is highly probable that a 
Jewish original has been adapted to Christian 
purposes. And our present investigation will 
bring before us many examples in which, while 
Christianity corrects Jewish teaching, it neverthe- 
less takes its start from it, and that not only from 
the purer original, but in its contemporary form. 

(ill.) The panegyrists of the Talmud have at least 
riglit on their side to this extent, that single say- 
ings can frequently be quoted from it in disproof 
of the sweeping allegations brought against it by 
Its assailants. There are grains of fine wheat 
among its chaff. Some of these are referred, on 
what seems to be good authority, to a time anterior 
to the coming ot Christ. The ‘golden rule’ is 
attributed to Flillel. The story is that when 
Sliammai drove away an inquirer who desired to 
be taught the whole Torah while he stood on one 
foot, the man went to Hillel, who said : ‘ What is 
hateful to thyself do not to thy fellow ; this is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary’ (Taylor, 
Pirqe Ahoth^ p. 37). Another great saying is 
ascribed to Antigonns of Soko: ‘Be not as slaves 
that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
recompense ; but be as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense ; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you’ {ib. p. 27). 
There is a fair number of such sayings. If we 
take the treatise from which the last is directly 
quoted we shall see in it what is probably not an 
unfair representation of the better Judaism in the 
time of Christ, with its weaknesses sufficiently 
indicated, but with something also of its strength. 

(iv.) It is right also to bear in mind that the 
Judaism of this date had no lack of enthusiasts 
and martyrs. Akiba in particular, though a Jew 
of the Jews, cannot but command our admiration 
(see Taylor, ut sup. p. 67 ff.) . And in a different 
category his fortitude is matched by the mitis 
sapientia of Hillel, of whom it was said that his 
gentleness brought men ‘nigh under the wings of 
the Shekinah ’ (ib. p. 37). 

(v.) A favourable impression on the whole is 
given by the numerous pseudepigraphic works, 


which belong in the main to the tw’o centuries on 
each side of the (Tirustian era. The oldest parts 
of the Book of Enoch may possibly be earlier, just 
as some outlying members'* of the Baruch literature 
are probably later. The most typical wTitings are 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon 
(which can be dated with tolerable certainty 
B.c. 70-40), the Book of Jubilees and the Assump- 
tion of Moses (which may be taken as roughly 
contemporary with the founding of ChristiaiiUy), 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra (2 Es) and the Apoc. 
of Baruch, both after the fall of Jeruftalem in 
A.D. 70. These WTitings show in varying degrees 
most of the characteristic iiifirinities^of Judaism, 
but they also show its nobler features in a way 
which sometimes, and especially in the two latest 
works, throws the infirmities into the shade.^ 

It is a moot i)oint liow far the pseudepifjrapha can be taken 
as representative of the main currents of JudaiMn. Moiitetioi e, 
writing in 1S92, says, “• It must he remenibered that the 
apocalyptic writings lie for the most part outside the line oi 
the purest Jewish development, and often piesent but the 
fringe or excrescence, and not the real substance of the dominat- 
ing religious thought ’ Led p. 4f)7) On the other hand, 

Charles has no dirticulty in assigning the diiferent portions to 
recognized party divi>rons in Judaism. Schurer in like manner 
describes their standpoint as that of ‘correct Judaism,’ adding, 
however, that they are ‘not pioducts of the school, but of free 
religious mdividualitv ’ (I/JP in. ii 49). Siinilailv, Balden- 
sperger speaks of 4 Ezra and Baruch as fieefiom the si>int of 
casuistry, and not ‘absoibed in the Halachic rules’ q>.:k5, ed. 1 1 . 
This verdict would apply in some degree to this class of literatuie 
generally. It is perhaps in the main of pro\1ncial origin, or at 
least somewhat outside the beaten tracks of Jewish '’teaching. 
The Pss of Solomon and Bk. of Jubilees would be nearest to 
these It IS very probable that 4 Ezr. and Apoc. Bar were 
directly affected by the ferment of thought caused by the birth 
of Christianity. 

When we endeavour to put together the im- 
pressions which we derive from these various 
sources, we may perhaps say that the outcome 
of them is that Judaism at the Christian era had 
all the outer framework of a sound religion if only 
the filling in had been different. The Jew knew 
better than any of his contemporaries in Greece or 
Home or in the East what religion was. He had a 
truer conception of God, and of the duty of man 
towards God; but on the first head he had much 
still to learn, and on the second he had many faults 
to be corrected in the working out of detail. 

The Jew had at least a profound seriousness on 
the subject of religion. Where this was wanting, 
the man was no true Jew. And, even allowing for 
all the external influences which told against this, 
there was among the Jews probably less of pro- 
fessed atheism, indifference, levity, than there has 
ever been in any other society, ancient or modern. 
The Jew had also an intense feeling of loyalty to 
this society. His love of what we should call his 
Church rose to a passion. It is this which makes 
the apocalypses which followed the fall of Jerusalem 
so pathetic. The faith of men has probably seldom 
received a shock so severe. The authors of these 
apocalypses feel the shock to the uttermost- They 
grope about anxiously to find the meaning of God's 
mysterious dealings ; but their faith in Him is 
unshaken. They are divided between passionate 
grief and resignation: ‘Two things vehemently 
constrain me: for I cannot resist thee, and my 
soul, moreover, cannot behold the evils of my 
mother’ (Apoc. BarS^). 

2. The Special Seed-plot of Ohristianity. — In 
general terms it may be said* that when we seek 
for affinities to Christianity we find more of them 
the farther we recede from the centre of official 
Judaism. The one thing to which Christianity is 
most opposed is the hard, dry, casuistic legalism 

* For a closer and more exact hnt still tentative analysis and 
dating, the reader may be referred to the editions by R. H. 
Charles of HecreU of Enmh and A poc. of Bummh 

(1S96), Assumption of Mos&s (189T) ; or for a Judicious presen- 
tation of average opinion, to Schurer, JSJP n. hi. 54 ff. 
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of the Pharisee. If we are right in thinking of the 
apocalyptic literature as in the main provincial, we 
shall not he surprised to find the points of contact 
with it become more numerous. Wherever there 
are traces of a fresher and deeper study of the 
Psalms and Prophets, there we have a natural 
kinship for the Christian spirit. 

Now there is one class among whom this con- 
tinuity with Psalms and Prophets is specially 
marked. It has been observed^ that there is a 
group of Psalms (of which perhaps 9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 
40 . 69 . 109 are the most prominent) in which the 
words translated in EV ‘poor,’ ‘needy,’ ‘humble,’ 
‘meek,’ are of specially frequent occurrence. Tt 
appears that these words have acquired a moral 
meaning. Erom meaning originally those who are 
‘afflicted’ or ‘oppressed’ (by men), they have come 
to mean those who in their oppression have drawn 
nearer to God and leave their cause in His hands. 
They are the pious Israelites who suffer from the 
tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country- 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but 
accept in a humble spirit the chastening sent by 
God. As there were many such in every period of 
the history of Israel, they might be said to form a 
class. Now there is other evidence that this class 
still existed at the Christian era. They are the 
mansueti et qitiescentes of 4 Ezr (2 Es) They 

are Just the class indicated in Ps-Sol t yv’ho is 
the hope of the needy and the poor beside thee, O 
Lord ? And thou wilt hearken ; for who is gracious 
and gentle but thou ? Thou makest glad the heart 
of the humble by opening thine hand in mercy.’ 
(Compare also the reff. in Ryle and James, p. 48, 
and Index, s,v, tttwx^^s). The special NT designa- 
tion is 7rrw%oi ry Trve^jjLari (Mt 5^). And better 
expression of the spirit in question could not easily 
be found than the Magnificat (Lk It is 

clear that the group which appears in Lk 1. 2, not 
only Joseph and Mary, but Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, all answer to this description. 
They are those who look for ‘the consolation of 
Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Israel’ (Lk 223* 38^, and 
who looked for it rather by fasting and prayer 
than by any haste to grasp the sword. There was 
no organized party, no concerted policy ; but we 
cannot doubt that there were many devout souls 
scattered throughout the country, and in just the 
kind of distribution which the chapters Lk 1. 2 
would suggest, some for shorter or longer periods 
making their way to Jerusalem, but the greater 
number dispersed over such secluded districts as 
the ‘highlands’ (jj dpcLvifi^ Lk 1®^) of Judaea and 
Galilee. 

Here was the class which seemed, as it were, 
specially prepared to receive a new spiritual im- 
pulse and to take up a great movement of refor- 
mation. And other tendencies were in the air 
which were ready to contribute to the spread of 
such a movement w'hen it came. The labours of 
the scribes had not been all wasted. There is a 
good example in Mk — the happy combination 

of Dt 4^® with Lv IQi® — which shows that even 
among the Rabbis there were some who were 
feeling their way towards the more penetrating 
teaching of Jesus. 

One great transition had been made since Ezk 
18. The value of the individual soul was by this 
time fully realized. The old merging of the in- 
dividual in the family and the clan" had been fully 
left behind. Another germ contained in the teach- 
ing of the prophets had been developed. We can 
see from the case of the Essenes that men’s minds 
were being prepared for the abolition of animal 
sacrifices, and along with the abolition of sacrifice 
for an end to the localized worship of the temple. 

* See esp. Rahlfs, q ^ %ind rZ. Psalmen, Gotting^en, 1892; 
and Driver, Parallel Psalter^ Oxf. 1898, Glossary, 8,v. ‘ poor.’ 


The great extension of the synagogue services 
would contribute to the same result. 

The proselytizing zeal which the later Judaism 
had displayed (Mt 23^^) operated in several ways. 
It was a step in the direction of the ultimate 
evangelizing of the Gentiles. It had created a 
class in which the liberal influences of Graeco- 
Roman education prevented the purer principles of 
OT from lapsing into Judaic iiarrowmess and for- 
malism, and in which it was therefore natural that 
Christianity should strike root. We meet with 
specimens of this class in the Gospels (Lk 
15^^11) as well as in the Acts. And not only w^as 
there created a class of recipients for the gospel, 
but in the effort to meet the demands of these 
converts from paganism there was a tendency to 
tone down and throw into the background the 
more repellent features of Judaism. If it is true, 
as it probably is, that the so-called Didache is a 
Christian enlargement of what was originally a 
Jewish manual for proselytes, it would be a good 
illustration of this process. 

3. The Messianic Expectation . — But by far the 
most important of all the preparations for the gos- 
pel, negative as ■well as positive, both as demanding 
correction and as leading up to fulfilment, was the 
growth of the Messianic expectation, wuth the 
group of doctrines which went along with it. 

The more the stress of the times was felt, and 
the more hopeless it seemed that any ordinary 
development of events could rescue the Jewish 
people from its oppressors, the more were its hopes 
thrown into the future and based upon the direct 
intervention of God. 4'he starting-point of these 
hopes was the great prophecy in Pn 7. The world 
empires, one succeeding another, and all tyranniz- 
ing over the Chosen People, were to he judged, and 
Israel at last was to enter on the dominion reserved 
for it. The figure of the Son of Man who appears 
before the Ancient of days (Dn ) -vvas not in the 
first instance a person : it was a collective ex- 
pression, equivalent to the ‘ saints of the Most 
High’ in v. The form of a ‘man’ is taken in 
contrast to the ‘beasts,’ which represent in the 
context the dynasties of the oppressors. In conflict 
with the last of these Israel is at first to be hard 
pressed, hut God Himself will interpose by an act 
of divine judgment; the enemy will be crushed, 
and there will be given to Israel a kingdom which 
is universal and eternal. 

This dominion is Israel’s by right. It had not 
only been repeatedly promised from Abraham 
onwards, but it had been earned as a matter of 
desert. It was the complement of Israel’s posses- 
sion of the law. By its observance of the law 
Israel had acquired a right which no other nation 
could acquire. In the compact or covenant between 
Israel and Jehovah, Israel was doing its part, and 
it remained for God to do His. 

The grand catastrophe by which this was to be 
brought about, the TrepnriTeLOL in the tragedy of the 
nations, was to culminate in an act o’f judgment. 
The day of the Lord, conceived of by the prophets 
at first as a decisive battle in which God intervenes, 
gives place to a judicial act in which those who 
have oppressed His people are called to account, 
and the parts of oppressor and oppressed are re- 
versed. To complete the justice of the case, those 
of the saints who have died in the times of dis- 
tress must not he left out. There must be a 
resurrection. And the resurrection will usher in 
for them a state of lasting joy and felicity. Nature 
would share with man. There would be a ‘new 
heaven and a new earth.’ The tendency was to 
conceive of these somewhat literally and materi- 
ally. Elaborate hut at the same time prosaic 
pictures are given of the inexhaustible plenty which 
the saints (i.e. Israel as a people) are to enjoy. 
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Tlieir bliss is also sometimes compared to a great 
feast (cf.'Lk llis). 

In. the Bk. of Daniel, and, as it would seem, for 
some time afterwards, the reign of the saints is 
conceived impersonally. It is the dominion of 
Israel, the Chosen People. But gradually there 
arises a tendency to go back to a more primitive 
stage of prophecy, and to see the kingdom as con- 
centrated in the person of its King : there is a 
personal Messiah. This is conspicuously the case 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17. 18), the date of which 
is fixed between b.c. 70-10. The righteous King 
who is to rule over the nations is the Davidic King 
of the elder prophets. A personal King is also im- 
plied in Orar. Sibyll iii. 49 f., 6o:2-6o6. In the 
middle section of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-71), 
which is also probably pre-Christian, the title 
‘Son of Man’ is taken up from Dii and distinctly 
identified with a person. Here, too, as in Orac. 
/Sibyll. iii. 286, and Apoc. Bar 72--®, the Messiah is 
not only King but Jud^e (cf. Enoch 45^ C)2®-i3 
The execution of the judgment is handed over to 
Him by God. There is not absolute unity of view. 
Sometimes judgment is carried out by the Messiah, 
sometimes by God Himself (e.g. Enoch 90^^^, Ass. 
Mos 10^^®). There is also some diversity as to the 
extent to which the resurrection is to be of the 
righteous, of Israel, or of all mankind. One view 
is that there are to be two resurrections, with a 
millennial reign between them. 

The Sadducees held aloof from the Messianic 
expectation to which they were not clearly com- 
pelled by the few allusions in the Pentateuch, and 
which would have been only a disturbing element 
in their policy of making the best — for themselves 
— of things as they were. Some of the scribes 
must have also done what they could to discour- 
age the belief. It is well known that Hillel is 
said to have asserted that the prophecies of the 
Messiah were fulfilled in Hezekiali. But there is 
abundant evidence that in spite of this the expecta- 
tion was widely diffused. It must have been con- 
st lutly preached in the synagogues of Palestine, 
and it certainly took a strong hold of the popular 
mind. It was differently received and understood 
by different hearer.s. With some quiet God-fearing 
^ouls, ‘poor in spirit’ like those who come before 
ns at the beginning of the evangelical narrative 
in Lk 1. 2, It was cherished secretly with awed and 
wistful longing (Lk With the mass of the 

population, as well teachers as taught, it took its 
place only too easily among the body of hard, 
narrow, materialized beliefs which were so char- 
acteristic of the time — a visible earthly kingdom 
reserved for Israel as its right, and carrying with 
it domination over other nations, with such un- 
limited command of enjoyment as a sovereign 
people might expect under conditions specially 
created for its benefit : all this introduced by 
supernatural means, wielded by One who is vari- 
ously called ‘ Messiah ’ or ‘Anointed*’ ‘ the righteous 
King,’ ‘the Elect’ or ‘Son of Man,’ not (if the 
question were pressed) in the strict sense God, 
though endowed by God with plenary powers, a fit 
Head for the Chosen People in its golden age, 
which was at last about to begin. And scattered 
among these masses there were many — some 
2)anded together under the name of Zealots, and 
thousands more who were ready to join them at 
the first sign£i.l— men not. of. dreams but of action, 
who were only waiting for the leader and the hour 
to put their hand to the sword and rise in revolt 
against the hated foreigners who oppressed them, 
prepared to take a fearful vengeance, and proud in 
the thought that in doing so they would he ‘ doing 
God service’ and establishing His kingdom. 

Literature. —Vast stores of ordered material are contained 
In Schurer’s great work orig. called Zeiigeadiiclde 
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{N'TZG), and now as in the Ene: tr. of the Jewish People 
in the Time ofJesm Oln lU {IIJP) The Eng. tr from the tind 
much enlarged ed. came out in lS$5-90; a 3rd ed , still hirther 
enlaiged, has begun to appear (vols li. and id , 1S9S) The late 
Dr. Edersheim’s Life and Tinier of the Meaaiah (revised 

eds from lbS6) is also full of illustrative matter. Other woike 
by the same author may also be consulted : esp. Historif of the 
Jewishyation after theDeatritction ofJerun under Tiiun (‘2nd 
ed, caiefully revised by H. A. White, lb9t)). Another very useful 
work IS Weber’s Sykem d. alUynayog. Paldat, TheoL, now 
called Jhdische Theologie (2nd ed., somewhat improved, 1S97). 
As there is always a danger of confusing Jewush teaching of v'erj' 
different dates, this book should be checked as far as possible bv 
comparison with the Paendppigr'apha, Philo, NT, and the early 
Talmudic work Pirqe Ahoth ybayingn of the feiciah Fatkera, 
ed Taylor, 1ST7, and enlarged in 1897). To these authorities 
should now be added G-. Dalman, Die Worte Jesn (Bd. i , 1S9S 
j€/i.), the most critical and scientific examination of the leading 
conceptions of the Gospels that has yet appeared. 

Mention may be made among older works of Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah (1877) and Stanton’s Jewish and Christian 
Messiah (1S37). Hausrath’s FT Times (Eng. tr. l&TS-SU) is 
pictuiesquely written, but far less trustworthy than Schurer ; 
and Wunsche’s Xexie Beiirdge z. Erldiderung d. E'er (1878) is 
much criticised. Montefioi e’s Ilihhert Lectures (lS9‘i) and arts, 
m JQB fiom an attractive apology for tJudaism. 

11. The Public MiNiSTEV.—IVe shall now be 
in a position to approach the study of the Public 
Ministry of our Lord in the maimer indicated at 
the outset. V/e shall he able to place ourselves 
at the standpoint of a sympathetic spectator. We 
shall have some rough conception of the kind of 
ideas which would be in his mind, and of the kind 
of conditions which he would see around him. 
We shall thus be able to follow the course of the 
Public Ministry with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence. We do not as yet attempt to penetrate 
the whole of its secret. Broadly speaking, we 
suppose ourselves to see what a privileged spec- 
tator might be expected to see, and no more. We 
reserve until a later stage the introduction of 
those special details of illuminative knowledge 
which, as a matter of history, were not accessible 
to the first spectators, but were only disclosed 
after a time. But we hold ourselves at liberty to 
collect and group the facts which were not re- 
moved from the cognizance of a spectator, in any 
way that may be most convenient to secure clear- 
ness of presentation. 

It may be well to avail ourselves of this freedom 
at once, before giving an outline of the ministry, 
to state summarily certain conclusions which 
seem to arise out of the study of it. AVe shall 
hold the threads in our minds more firmly if we 
see to what results they are tending. 

The anticipated conclusions, then, are these . 
(i.) From the very first (f.e. from the Baptism) our 
Lord had the full consciousness of the Messiah^ 
and the full determination to found the Khigdom 
of God upon earth, (ii.) From the vei-y first He 
had also the deliberate intention of transforming 
the current idea of the Kingdom, (hi.) In order 
to make this transformation effective, it was 
necessary to begin with the idea of the Kingdom 
and not of the King. In other words, the per- 
sonal Messianic claim had to be kept in the back- 
ground. But (iv.) the transformation of the idea 
was only a preliminary to the permanent estab- 
lishment of tlie Kingdom ; and this establishment 
turned round the Person of the Messiah. Bo that 
in the end the history of the Kingdom centres in 
the personal history of the King. 

AVith so much of preface we proceed to give an 
outline of the Public Ministry according to the 
periods into which it seems to fall. 

A. Preliminart Period • from the Baptism to the Caul 
OF TEE Leading Apostles.* 

Beene. — Mainly in Judsea, but in part also Galilee. 

Tiwie.— Winter a.d. 26 to a few weeks after Passoyes 
A.D. 27. 

Mt 33 - 411 , Mk 11-13, Lk 83-433, Jn 1^-43^. 


* The choice of termini a quo and ad quern is sometime? 
inclusive and sometimes not inclusive. The most salient 
points are chosen. Here the term,, ad quern is not indasiva. 
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B . First A aTiTB or Constructive Period the Found- 
ing OF THE Kingdom. 

Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in Jerusalem. 

TiDie. — From about Pentecost a.d. 27 to shortly before 
Passover a.b 2S. 

Mt 4i-i-13S3, Mk 114-313, Lk 4i4-9C, Jn 5. 

C . Middle or Culminating Period of tee Active 
Ministry. 

Scene.— G aXMq. 

Passover to shortly before Tabernacles a.d. 2S. 

Mt 14i~l&35 Mk 614-.930. Lk 97-50, Jn 6. 

B. Close of the Active Period tee Messianic Crisis 
IN View. 

Judaea (Jn lisi) and Persea (Mk lOiji, Jn lO^O). 
Time . — Tabernacles a.d. 28 to Passover a.d. ‘29. 

Mt 191-2U34, Mk 101-52, Lk 95My28 (fm* the most jiart not 
in chronol()£fical order), Jn Ti-ll®!. 

E . Tee Messianic Crisis tee Triumphal Entry^ the 
Last Teaching, Passion, Death, Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion. 

iScene. — Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Tune — Six days before Passover to ten days before Pente- 
cost A.D *29. 

Mt 21i-2b20, Mk llMfS [1G9-20], Lk 1f29_2452, jn 121-2123. 
The chronology adopted in this article, not as 
certain, but as on the whole the best ot current 
systems, is in substantial ao^reement with that of 
the art. Chronolcoy of the New Testament. 
It differs from that in the writer’s first work, The 
Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel (London, 1872), by placing the Cracifixion in 
the year a.d. 29 rather than a.d. 30. 

A. Freltmikary Period: from the Bap- 
tism TO THE Call of the Leading- apostles. 
iS'ce?ie. —Mainly Judsea, but in part also Galilee. 
Time. — Winter a.d. 26 to a few weeks after 
Passover a.d. 27. 

Mt 3^-411, Mk P-13, Lk 3i-4i3, Jn 16-454. 

The Public ^linistry of our Lord begins 
with His Baptism, (i.) This will therefore 
be the first point to attract our attention, 
and some explanation will be needed as to 
the Baptist and his mission. (ii.) Along 
with the Baptism we must needs take the 
Temptation, as a glimpse vouchsafed by Jesus 
Himself, and early and widely published, of 
the principles which were to determine the 
nature of His Ministry, (iii.) After this will 
come the first preliminary gathering of a few 
loosely attached followers, and the first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee, (iv.) Then the 
visit to Jerusalem for the Passover of the year 
27, with a short stay in the South, (v.) Then 
we have a return to Galilee, followed by a 
brief period of partial retirement, leading up 
to the Call of the four chief apostles. 

Allusions, more or less explicit, to the 
Baptism and to the ministiy of John, are 
found ill all foar Gospels ; the other events of 

this period are recorded only in the fourth 

unless we are to identify the Healing of the 
Nobleman’s Son (Jn that of the 

Centurion’s Servant (Mt 85-13, 71-10^, 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism. — Our survey of 
contemporary Judaism has shown us that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was a phrase in almost every 
man’s mouth. It meant, in point of fact, to the 
majority ‘ a kingdom for Israel ’ far more than a 
‘kingdom of God.’ But though in a more or less 
indefinite sense it was understood to be near, no 
time had as yet been actually announced for it. 
Men were on the watch, but rather for the signs 
of the coming than for the actual coming itself. ° 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the' 
news that a prophet had appeared who preached 
the approaching coming of the Messiah caused a 
widespread excitement.^if The aspect of this 

* Stress can hardly be laid on the form of announcement in 
Mt 8-, which would make the Baptist anticipate exactly the 
announcement of Jesus. This would seem to be due to the 
editor. The oldest version describes the Baptist as ‘preaching- 
a baptism of repentance for remission of sins * (Mk 1«) 


coming, which he put in the forefront, was the 
aspect of judgment. The axe was laid- to the 
root of the trees, and the fruitless tree would be 
burned (Mt 3‘6, Lk S^). 

The prophet who made this announcement bore 
the name of John. The scene of his preaching 
was the wilderness of Judaa, near the lower 
course of the Jordan where it fell into the Dead 
Sea. In this wilderness he had lived in solitude 
for some time betore he began his proplit tic 
mis.sion. His whole appearance was sternly 
ascetic. He seems to have adopted deliberately 
a garb and a manner of life resembling those of 
Elijah, probably not so much in anticipation of the 
verdict which was to he afterwards passed upon him 
(Mt 1114) as because he took Elijah for his model. 

His character and his mission alike were severely 
simple. His soul was possessed with a strong 
conviction, wrought in him in precisely the same 
manner in which such convictions weie wrought 
in the prophets of the OT, that a great crisis was 
near at hand. What lay beyond was dim, and, so 
far as the prophet had a definite picture before 
him, it was probably not very different from that 
which presented itself to bis countrymen. But he 
saw clearly that the crisis would take the form of 
a judgment, and that there would be a judge, a 
personal judge, with a mission vastly greater than 
his own. At the same time, it is also borne in 
I upon him that the preparation required by this 
coming judgment is a moral reformation. This 
he sees intensely ; and again he goes back beliind 
the teaching of his day to that of the ancient 
prophets. That which is required is not merely 
a stricter performance of the law, but a deep 
inward change — a change spontaneously expressing 
itself ill right action. 

Once more, and indeed very conspicuoibsly, he 
made good his resemblance to the older prophets 
by clothing this leading idea of his in an expressive 
symbolical act. The rumour of him brought the 
people to him in crowds ; and one by one, as they 
confessed to him their sins and convinced him of 
the reality of their repentance, be took them down 
into the running waters of the Jordan ; he made 
them plunge in or let the watere close over their 
heads, and then he led them out again with the con- 
sciousness that they had left their sinful past behind 
them, and that they were iDledged to a new life. 

The process was called ^ Baptisin’; and John, 
from the fact that it constituted the main outward 
expression of his mission, was called ‘the Baptist.’ 
The act bore a certain resemblance to those c(*re- 
monial washings with which the Jews were familiar 
enough, and which held a specially prominent place 
in the ritual of the Essenes. But it differed from 
all these m that it was an act performed once for 
all, and not repeated from day to day. The lesson 
of it was that of Jn IS^'^: he who was once bathed 
in this thorough and searching fashion did not 
need to have the act repeated ; the effect was to 
last for life. 

The movement took hold esfiecially of the lower 
and what were thought to be the more abandoned 
classes. John was kept fully employed in the 
work of confessing and baptizing, but he did not 
allow it to be forgotten that all this pointed 
forward to another mission greater than his own. 
The presentiment. gi*ew upon him that part ,of his 
task as prophet was to name this mightier suc- 
cessor. And again, after the manner of the older 
prophets, he knew that it would be made manifest 
to him whom he was to name. 

Presently the sign was given. Among those 
who came to be baptized was one who passed for 
a relative of his own, with whom possibly, though 
perhaps not probably, he may have had some 
intercourse in boyhood (cf. Jn I3i). As witi 
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others who before their baptism. were called upon 
to confess, so also with this kinsman, John had 
some converse, and, if we may accept what is found 
only^ in a single narrative,* at first refused to 
baptize him. His scruples are set aside, but it is 
not until the actual baptism that the full truth 
bursts upon him. Still, the analogy of the older 
prophecy is maintained. A sign is given such as 
that which Isaiah offered to Ahaz (Is 7^i). Erom 
the Fourth Gospel we should gather that it was 
seen in prophetic vision by the Baptist (Jn 132-34); 
from the Synoptics we should gather that it was 
seen in like vision by the baptized (Mk MtS^^ 

‘ he saw ’ ). And to prophetic sight was joined also 
the prophetic hearing of a voice from heaven, pro- 
claiming in words that recalled at once Ps 2^ and 
Is 42^ a art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.’ 

(a) The BaptUVs ITesitatiori.—T'h.^ incident of Mt 3i4f. jg open 
to some suspicion of being" a pioduct (such as might well grow 
up by insensible degrees in the passing of the nai native from 
hand to hand) of the conviction which later became general 
among .Christians, that their Master was without sin, and of 
the difhculty which thence arose of associating Him with a 
baptism ‘of repentance.’ We cannot exclude this possibility 
But, on the other hand, the difficulty is for us, too, a real one, 
and the solution given, while it has nothing under the circum- 
stances inconsistent or improbable, is attractive by its very 
reserve. ‘ To fulfil all righteousness ’ = to leave undone nothing 
which God had sho^\n to be His will. In a general movement 
which embraced all the more earnest-minded in the nation, it 
was right that He too should share. It would not follow that 
the symbolical act of Baptism should have precisely the same 
sigmhcance for every one who submitted to it. For the mam. 
bodv it denoted a break with a sinful past and a new start upon 
a reformed life. For the Messiah it denoted a break simply, 
the entiance upon a new phase in the accomplishment of His 
mission. It took the idace with Him of the ‘ anointing,’ which 
marked the assumption of the active woik to which they were 
called by the kings and prophets of old. This ‘anointing’ was 
the ‘ descent of the Spirit ’ The Baptism of the Messiah was 
Baptism ‘with the Spirit,’ wherewith He was to baptize. The 
significance of Baptism m His case was positive rather than 
negative. 

(§) The Voice from neaven.—lt has been too readily assumed 
by some distinguished writers {e.g. Usener) that the oldest 
version of the voice from heaven was m exact agreement with 
Ps 27 ‘ Thou art my [beloved] Son : this day have I begotten 
thee.’ In two of the tbi ee Synoptics the reading is undoubtedly 
ev crol [tp] €vS6Ky}(Ta It is true, however, that in Lk 8^ an 

important group of authorities has eytb cr-niJ^epovyeyevvqKdare. This 
is the reading of the larger branch of the Western text (D a b c 
al codd. noiiDiiU. up. Aug. Juvenc. al,). A similar reading is 
found in Justin, c Tryph. hie and in other writers, and both 
readings aie coinbmed m the Ebionite Gosp. as quoted by 
Epiphamiis. [The evidence is collected m full by Kesch, A fjraplui., 
p. 847 if ]. On the other hand, it is by no means certain that in 
some of these cases the Ps is not directly quoted, and in all 
assimilation to the text of the Ps lay vexy near at hand. Even 
the Western text of Lk is divided, a smaller hut very ancient 
branch (including e) agreeing with the mass of the Gr. MSS. 
There can be little doubt that not only the Canonical Gospels, 
but the gtound document on which they are based, had the 
common reading. The competing reading was a natural applica- 
tion of Ps 27, and it fell in so i-eadily with views which m 
different forms circulated rather widely in the 2nd cent, that 
we cannot be suriirised if it met with a certain amount of 
adoption. See, further, below. 

(v) Apocryphal Details — The story of the Baptism underwent 
vaiious apocryphal amplifications and adornments. One of the 
earliest of these is the appearance of a blight light (Codd. 
Vercell. et Sangerm. ad Mt 8^^; Ev. Ebion. ap. Epiph., 
Ephraem Syr.) or of a fire upon the Jordan (Just. c. Tryph. 88, 
ProeMcaiio Paidi ap Ps.-Cypr. de Behapt IT ul ). The most 
elaborate woiking up of this kind of material is found in the 
Syriac Baptismal Liturgy of Beverus (Kesch, Agrapha, p. 
86 i If.). 

($) The Synoptic an dJohanneanVersiom . — ^When aprophet 
began his prophetic career he received clear proof of the reality 
of his call most often through some powerful inner expexience 
or vision (« g. Is 6), but also at times through Divine revelation 
to another (e.g. 1 K 19i5). We may regard the events of the 
Baptism as a Divine authentication of this kind of the Mission 
of Jesus. But if so, there would he nothing incongruous in 
supposing that this authentication was vouchsafed, both to the 
Messiah Himself and to the Forerunner, just as a similar authen- 
tication was vouchsafed to St. Paul and to Ananias (Ac 


* Kesch (TV. x. ii. 57), in his later opinion, regards this narra- 
tive as belonging to the oldest evangelical document, but the 
passages which he has collected in support of this view might 
quite well be explained as paraphrastic allnaions to the canonical 
Mt. The Gosp. acc. to Heb. as used by the Kbionites (Epiph. 
iiihr. XXX. 18) liad a snnilar scene after the Baptism of Jesus 
(Eesoh, Agrapha, p. 345 f.). . , * 


We are therefore not in any w^ay compelled to choose between 
the Synoptic and Jobanneun versions as to the incidence ot 
the supernatural signs. The two versions may quite well be 
thought of as supplementing rather than contradicting each 
other. 

The Baptism of Jesus undoubtedly marks the 
beginning of Bis public ministry. How much more 
was it than this ? The Judaizing Ebionites of the 
2nd century, who never rose above the conception 
of Christ as an inspired prophet, and s.ome Gnostic 
sects which separated the Man Jesus from the 
JEon Christus, starting from the Synoptic narra- 
tive, and combining it with Ts 2', dated from The 
Baptism the union of the hunian and the Divine 
in Christ in such a way that they are sometimes 
described as making the Baptism a substitute for 
the supernatural Birth. We can imagine how, to 
those who had the story of the Baptism before 
them, bnt who had not yet been reached by the 
tidings of those earlier events round w^hich the 
veil of a sacred privacy had been drawn, and 
which (as we shall see) only made their way to 
general knowledge by slow degrees and after 
some length of time had elapsed, should regard the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a first endowment 
with Divinity. The fact that it was not till then 
that Jesus began to perform His ‘mighty works,’ 
would seem to give some colour to the belief. 
And it would be likely enough that a passing 
phase of Christian thought, based upon imperfect 
knowledge, would survive in certain limited circles. 
But the main body of the Church did not rest in 
this contracted view, which was really inconsistent 
with the Christology revealed to us in the earliest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles. It accepted, and, 
through such leaders as lanatius of x4,i»tioch, 
emphasized strongly the earlier chapters of the 
canonical narrative ; and the contents of those 
chapters gave shape to the oldest fi^rm (which can 
hardly be later than Ignatius) of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Already, before the 1st century was out, 
St. John had presented what was to be the Catholic 
interpretation of the relation of the Baptism to 
the Godhead of Christ. Far back at the very 
beginning of all beginnings the Divine Word had 
already been face to face with God, and was Him- 
self God ; so that, when the same Word entered 
into the conditions of humanity, this did not 
denote any loss ot Godhead which was inherent 
and essential. Much less could the Godhead of 
the incarnate Christ be supposed to date from the 
signs which accompanied the Baptism. The object 
of these signs was rather to inaugurate the public 
ministry of the Messiah, that He might he ‘ mani- 
fested to Israel’ (tva ipaveptady Icrp., Jn Dl). 
Though the Greek is diferent the idea is the same 
as that in Lk D-*, where it is said ot the Baptist 
himself that he was in the desert ‘till the day of 
his showing unto Israel ’ (^wy TjpJpas a^rou 

TTphs Tbjf'la-p.). Whether or not the signs were in 
the first instance seen by more than the jMessiah 
Himself and the Baptist (and it is probable that 
they were not), they were made public by the 
Baptist’s declaration (Jn so that in any case 

there was a real ‘ manifestation to Israel.’ 

Ho doubt there was more than this. Besides 
the outward manifestation, a new epoch opened for 
the Son of Man Himself. But the nature of this 
we can describe only by its effects. The evan- 
gelists evidently havie before their minds the 
analogy of the prophetic call and prophetic endow- 
ment. After the events of the Baptism Jesus is 
‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 4^, cf. Mt 4b Mk 1^). 
And He applies to Himself the prophetic language 
of Is 6H ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me ; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach gocvd 
tidings unto the meek,’ etc. (cf. Lk4^3; it is prob- 
ably this allusion to ‘ anointing with the Spirit’ 
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which lias led to the incident in Lk being placed 
thus early). In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews this is expressed even more emphatically 
than in the canonical Gospels : ‘ Pactum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus sancti et requievit super eum et dixit 
illi : Fill mi in omnibus prophetis exspectabam te, ut 
venires et requiescerem in te. In eo enim requies 
mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
sempiternuin ^ (Hieron. ad Jes. xi. 1). 

W e have oruy to add that from this time onwards 
the role of the Messiah is distinctly assumed. The 
‘ mighty works ’ very soon begin ; disciples begin 
to attach themselves, at first loosely, but with in- 
creasing closeness ; and there is a tone of decisive 
authority both in teaching and in act. 

Literature — There is a stran<re mucture of fine scholarship 
and learning, with bold, not to say wild, speculation on the 
subject of this section in Usener’s Rel^qlOil*^ge(fch^chtHch6 
Uniersmhimgen, 1 Teil, Bonn, 1S39 With this may be com- 
paied Boriiemann, Die Ttiufe Chrisii durch JohaniMH in d. 
dogmati'^cheii Beurieilimg d ChrUtL Theologeti d. %ier 
^rnten JahrhunderU, Leipz'pr, 1S96. John the Baptini, by the 
late Dr 11. li. Reynolds (3id ed. ISSS), lepresents the Congrega- 
tional Lecture oflaTL and deals more with the career of John 
' lan with the questions which arise out of the Baptism of Jesus ; 
Pat it does not leave these untouched so far as they had at that 
date come into vieu . 

ii. The Temptation. — We decline to speculate 
where the data fail us. But one remarkable 
glimpse is afforded us into the state of the inner 
consciousness of the Son of Man after His Baptism. 
Strictly speaking, this would not as yet have been 
available to the spectator. It was probably not at 
this' early date that it was disclosed, even to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. Still, the disclosure 
must have been made by the Lord Himself during 
His lifetime ; and the extent to which it has found 
its way into all the Synoptics shows that it must 
have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of the disciples. For this reason, as 
well as for the advantage of introducing it at the 
place which it occupies in the narratives, we shall 
not hesitate to touch upon the Temptation here, 
though it might perhaps more strictly come under 
the head of ^ Supplemental Matter.’ 

The narratives of the Temptation are upon the 
face of them symbolical. Only in the form of 
symbols was it possible to present to the men 
of that day a struggle so fought out in the deepest 
recesses ot the soul. There are two instances of 
such struggle in the life of the Redeemer — one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of His 
ministry (Lk" 4 ^^ comp, with 22 ^^^^ In both, the 
assault comes from without, from the personal 
Power of Evil. It is impossible for us to under- 
stand it, in the sense of understanding how what 
we call temptation could affect the Son of God. 
It could not have touched Him at all unless He had 
been also, and no less really, Son of Man. He 
vouchsafed to be tempted in order that He might 
he in all points like unto His brethren (He 4^^). 

The Temptation clearly belongs to the begin- 
ning of the Ministry. It would have had no point 
before ; and the issue on which it turned had 
evidently been decided before the public life of 
Jesus began, as that life throughout its whole 
course followed the law which was then laid down. 
The Temptation implies two things. It implies 
that He to whom it was addressed both knew 
Himself to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
expected, and also knew^ Himself to be in posses- 
sion of extraordinary powers. To say that He was 
now for the first time conscious of these powers is 
more than we have warrant for. But, in any case, 
it was the first time that the problem arose how 
tney were to be exercised. Were they to be 
exercised at the prompting of the simplest of all 
instincts — the instinct of self-preservation? Were 
they to be exercised in furtherance of what must 


have seemed to be the first condition on which 
His mission as the Messiah could be accomplished 
— to convince the world that He had the mission, 
that it was for Him to lead and for them to follow ? 
And, lastly, when He came forward as the Messiah, 
was it to be as the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion ? Was His kingdom to be a kingdom of this 
’world? Was it to embrace all the secular king- 
doms and the glory of them, to enfold them in a 
system more powerful and more magnificent than 
theirs, brought about by supernatural means, with 
no local limitations like even the greatest of past 
empires, but wide as the universe itself ami in- 
destructible? Was it to be a real restoni:-. of the 
kingdom to Israel ? Was Jerusalem to be its 
centre, in a new sense the ‘city of the Great 
King ’ ? 

All these questions Jesus answered for Himself 
absolutely in the negative. There did not enter 
into His mind even a passing shadow of the am- 
bition which marked the best of earthly conquerors. 
He was determined not to minister in the least to 
the national pride of the Jews. Still less would He 
work out a new pride of His own. He did not 
desire in any sense volitare per ora. Even the 
most natural cravings of the nature which He had 
assumed He refused to satisfy so long as their 
satisfaction ended with Himself. 

These principles are involved in the narrative of 
the Temptation. They are laid down once for all ; 
and the rest of the history shows no swerving from 
them. At the same time it must he remembered 
that although the decision had been reached by 
Jesus Himself, it was not yet known, except so 
far as He was pleased to reveal it. Partly, the 
revelation was made by acts and the self-iinposed 
limits of aclion. The clearest revelation was the 
story of the Temptation itself. But neither the 
one nor the other was wholly understood. 

iii. The First Discip)les and the Miracle at Cana. 
— ^At this point we leave for some time the Synoptic 
narrative and follow rather that in the Fourth 
Gospel, which it must be confessed comes to us with 
very considerable verisimilitude. If we had only 
the Synoptic Gospels w^e should have to suppose 
that our Lord gathered about Him a band of 
disciples abruptly and suddenly, capturing them as 
it were by the tone of authority in His command. 
In St. John we have the steps given which led 
up to this, and which make it tar more intelli- 
gible. 

From this Gospel it would appear that Jesus 
remained for some time in the neighbourhood of 
the Baptist; that the Baptist more than once in- 
dicated Him in a marked and indeed mysterious 
way (Jn ‘ The Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world’ ; cf. ; and that one by 

one several of John’s disciples began to attach 
themselves, as yet more or less looselv, to His 
person. The Baptist’s testimony, stiengtnened by 
first impressions, awoke in them the belief that 
at last the ‘mightier than he’ predicted by the 
Baptist had come (Jn 1'^^). Such a belief at this 
time and under these circumstances would need no 
elaborate demonstration. It would be accepted in 
a tentative way, awaiting verification from events, 
and, of course, only with those contents which 
accorded with current Jewish opinion. 

The home of Jesus was still, as it had been for some 
thirty years of His life, at Nazareth ; and at the 
time when He began to collect followers round Him, 
He was already on the point of returning thither 

* The words are remarkable, especially as coming- thus at the 
very threshold. It is possible that the evangelist may have 
been led to define somewhat in view of later events and later 
doctrines (for the allusion seems to he to Is 53). But the 
conte.xt, including the deputation from Jerusalem, is so lifelike 
and so thoroughly in accordance with probabilities, that the 
saying has a presumption in its favour. 
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(Jn 1^3) . He had not as yet separated Himself from, 
the domestic life of His family. It was as an inci- 
dent in this life that He went to a marriage feast at 
the village of Cana (prob. = Kana el-Jelil rather 
than Kefr Kenna) in the company of His mother 
and some at least of His newly-found disciples. 
Here occurred the first of those ‘signs’ which were 
to he one conspicuous outcome of His mission. No 
wonder that it impressed itself vividly on the 
memory of one who was present, and that it con- 
firmed his incipient faith (Jn We shall speak 

of these signs in their general bearing presently. 

iv. The First Fassover . — There would seem to 
have been some connexion between the family at 
Nazareth and Capernaum,* as the whole party now 
spend some days there (Jn 2^-^). But the Passover 
was near, and Jesus, with at least some of His 
disciples, went up to it. In connexion with this 
Passover, St. John places, what has the appearance 
of a somewhat high-handed act, the expulsion of 
buyers and sellers from the outer court of the 
temple (Jn 2 ^ 22 ^. The Synoptics place a similar 
act in the last week of the Ministry (Mk lli^isn). 
It is possible that such an act may have happened 
twice ; but if we are to choose, and if we believe 
the Gospel to be really by the son of Zebedee, we 
shall give his dating the preference — the more so 
as in these early chapters the dates are given with 
great precision, and apparently with the intention 
of correcting a current impression. 

This act was the first definite assumption of a 
public mission to Israel, and its scene was fitly 
chosen at the centre of Israel’s worship. It was 
the act, not as yet necessarily of one who claimed to 
be the Messiah, but of a religious reformer like one 
of the ancient prophets. It was naturally followed 
by a challenge as to the right of such an assump- 
tion. To this the enigmatic reply was given, 

‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days (i.e. in a 
short time, cf. Hos C^) I will raise it up’; which 
seems to be rightly glossed in Mk — the Jewish 
Church with its visible local centre should give 
place to the Christian Church with its invisible 
and spiritual centre (cf. Jn The saying made 

an impression at the time, and was brought up at 
the trial of Jesus to support a charge of blasphemy ; 
the disciples at a later date referred it to the 
Resurrection (Jn22i^). 

A striking feature in the Johannean version of 
His visit to Judsea is the way in which the work 
of Jesus in connexion with it takes up the work 
of the Baptist and fills in conspicuous gaps in the 
narrative of the Synoptics. The cleansing of the 
temple is an act of reformation which follows up 
the call to repentance. In Jn alone of the au- 
thorities have we a distinct statement that Jesus 
adopted the practice of baptism (3^^ 4^), though no 
other acc'ouiit of the origin of the Christian Sacra- 
ment is so natural. We find also that the neces- 
sity for baptism and the ‘new birth’ which went 
with it is made the subject of a discourse with the 
Sanliedrist Nicodemus. The writer of the Gospel 
had been himself a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and still kept up his connexion with him, and 
knew what went on in his circle (Jn 
same time he seems to expand the discourses 
which, he records with matter of his own 

V. Eetirement to Gralilee.Soon after this John 
the Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas, and 
Jesus retired into Galilee. On the way He passed 
through Samaria, and paused at Jacob’s well near 
the village of Sychar (now generally identified 

* The site of Capernaum is still much debated. At one time 
it seemed as if the suffrage would go for Tell but of late 

there has been a reaction in favour of Kh^n Minyeh (see the 
art. in this Dictionary, HGIIL p. 456 f., and von Soden, 
Bmehriefe (18D8), p. 160 f., who quotes a re-=^ident. P6re Biever), 
Buhl, however, GAP p 224, still supports Tell Ifikm. 


with ^ Askar) ^ where His teaching made a marked 
impression (Jn The Samaritans had a 

Messianic expectation of their own (Jn 4-^); and 
if the narrator has not defined what took place in 
the light of subsequent events, Jesus claimed to 
fulfil this expectation. This was contrary to His 
policy for some time to come in dealing with 
Israel (Mk hut He may possibly have used 
greater freedom among non-Israelites. 

The events of Jn 2^3-4^^ may have occupied 
three or four weeks, but hardly more. At the 
time when our Lord arrives in Galilee the impres- 
sion of His public acts at the Passover was still 
fresh (Jn 4^^). This wmuld lead us to explain the 
latter half of Jn 4?^ as a description of the state 
of things actually existing; the cornfields were at 
the time ‘white for the harvest,’ and ‘ Say not 
ye,’ etc., will he a proverb. But that being so, a 
difficulty would be caused if the incident of the 
plucking of the ears of corn (Mk 2*2^^) were in its 
place chronologically, as the crops would still be in 
much the same condition as during the journey 
through Samaria, though the wheat harvest was 
going on between Passover and Pentecost, and all 
the events implied in Mk H4-222 would have inter- 
vened. The time is really too short for these. It 
is more probable that they were spread over some 
months. We must conceive of our Lord as return- 
ing to Galilee with the few disciples with Him 
still in the state of loose attachment characteristic 
of this period, and Himself remaining for a while 
in comparative privacy. The disciples had re- 
turned to their occupations when He takes the 
new and decisive step involved in the call described 
tor us in the bynoptics. 

The SynopHe O7iro7iolog7j —l{ Mk 22811 is to he taken as 
strictly consecutive i\ith the events that precede, it would 
follow that the call of the leading apustles took place at least 
a week or two before the cutting of the ripened wheat, £ e , &s 
we might infer, before rather than some tune after the Pass- 
over season. In that case the Johannean and Synoptic narra- 
tives would not be easy to combine. But the sequence of 
incidents in Mk (Eating with sinners. 2^8-17; Fasting, 

Two incidents relating to the Sabbath, suggests that we 

have here rather a typical group of points in the controversy 
with the Pharisees than a chronicle of events as they happened 
in order of time. In that case the call of the apostles might 
fall m the autumn, and the plucking of the ears of corn might 
belong to the end rather than the beginning of the period upon 
which we aie about to enter. 

The Healing of the xVbW6»?«?i’s*Sbn.~Astlie narratives have 
come down to us, there are no doubt real differences betw’een the 
story of the healing of the Nobleman’s Son (Jn and that of 
the Centurion’s Servant (Mt jiy ’yge must, however, leckon 
w'lth the possibility— -it cannot in any case be more — that they 
are two versions of the same event, arising out of the ambiguity 
of Traiv and 5ouA.os. Years ago (^Fourth Gospel^ p. 100 f.) the 
witer had taken this view, which has since been adopted by 
Weiss {LebenJesu, 1 . 428 ff.). A similar question may be raised in 
connexion with the common featuies of the nan-atiVes Lk 5^-^% 
Jn There, too, there may have been some contusion 

{^Fourth Goapel^ p. 26T ; cf. Loofs, Die AuferaiehiingsherieJiU, 
p. 32), Such instances mark the limits of a laxer or stricter 
interpretation of the historicity of the documents, between 
which we are not in a position to decide with absolute certainty. 

B. First Active on ComTRTCTiYEFEBioD: 

THE FOUHDIHG OF THE KlFIGDOM. 

Scene , — Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in 
Jerusalem. 

Time , — From about Pentecost a,t>, 27 to shortly 
before Passover a.d. 28. 

Mt 4^-13^, Mk Lk Jn 5^-47. 

In this period the points to notice are: ( 1 .) 
The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve, 
followed perhaps by a larger number (the 
Seventy of St. Luke) ; (ii.) the gradual differ- 
entiation of the ministry of Jesus from that 
of John Bapt. and its assumption of a much 
larger scope ; (iii.) a full course of teaching 
on the true nature of the Kingdom of God 
(or of Heaven); (iv.) the performance of a 
number of Messianic works, chiefly of heal- 
ing; (v.) the effect of these works on the 
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comm on people as seen in a great amount of 
superficial enthusiasm, hut without as yet 
much intelligent apprehension of the object 
really in view ; (vi. ) the growing hostility 
of the scribes and Pharisees caused by a more 
and more declared divergence of principle : 
(vii.) the very gentle indirect and gradual 
putting forward by Jesus of His claim as the 
Messiah. 

Up to the point which we have now reached 
there had been no definite ‘founding’ of a society ; 
no steps had been taken towards the institution 
even ot a new sect, much less of a new religion. 
The Baptism of Jesus had been attended by cir- 
cumstances which marked Him out in a highly 
significant manner ; but the general knowledge of 
these circumstances was vague, and even in those 
who were not unacquainted with them they awoke 
expectations rather than ccn fictions, and these, 
too, were vague and left for the future to define. 
For the rest little as yet had occurred to define 
them. A certain number of disciples had gathered 
round Jesus in the most easy and natural manner, 
just as disciples had gathered round many a Rabbi 
before Him. These simply came and went as 
inclination took them ; they were not as yet bound 
by any closer ties to His person. He had gone 
about quietly with some of them iii His company, 
but nothing very startling had happened. The 
expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
temple was a prophetic act, and two ‘signs’ had 
occurred at a considerable interval ; but this was 
little to what the Jews expected in their Messiah. 
So far Jesus had worked side by side with the 
Baptist, and on very similar lines. If His dis- 
ciples took a share in baptizing (Jn 4^), it was in 
the same kind of baptizing as that of John. It *was 
a baptism ‘ of repentance,’ and in no sense baptism 
‘into the name of Christ,’ 

The period on which we are now entering marks 
a great advance. The work which Jesus came to 
perform now took its distinctive shape. What 
had gone before was of the nature of foretaste, 
bints, ioreshadowings ; now the strokes follow 
each other in quick succession by which the pur- 
pose of Jesus is set clearly before those who have 
eyes to see. We may take these one by one. 

i. The Gall, Training, and Mission of the 
Tivelve {and of the Seventy ), — The first step is one 
which evidently struck the imagination of the 
followers of Jesus, because it is placed in the fore- 
front of the Synoptic narrative. It is, in fact, the 
real beginning of the Public Ministry. Among 
those who had been the first to seek a nearer 
acquaintance with the new Prophet were two 
pairs of brothers, both from Capernaum, and both 
fishermen by trade. When Jesus returned to 
Galilee they all went back to their ordinary 
occupations, and they were engaged in these when 
suddenly they savv Him standing by the shore of 
the lake and received a peremptory command to 
follow Him (Mk This ‘following’ meant 

something more than anything they had done as 
yet ; they were to ‘be with him ’ (Mk 3^*), so that 
they might receive His teaching continuously and 
in a maimer systematically. They were en- 
couraged to ask questions, and their questions 
were answered. Special and full explanations 
were given to them which were not given to others 
(Mt 13*^). The teaching of Jesus was not esoteric, 
but there was this inner circle to whom peculiar 
advantages were given for entering into it. 

The call which was issued in the first instance 
to the four, Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
was gradually extended. The one other instance 
particularized in the Gospels is that of Levi, the 
son of Alphfeus, to whom was given— possibly by 
Jesus Himself (Weiss, LebenJesu, 1 503)~the name 


of ‘ Matthew ’ ( = ‘ given by God ’ ). A like call pro- 
ceeded to others, till the number was made up to 
twelve (lists in Mk Mt 10--*, Lk Ac 1*^). 
The persons chosen belonged to the middle and 
lower classes. Some must have been fairly well- 
to-do. Not only did the fishermen own the boats 
they used, but the father of James and John had 
‘hired servants’ (Mk and John was acquainted 
with the high priest* (i.e., perhaps, with members 
of his household, Jn 18^°). Matthew was of the 
despised class of ‘publicans.’ The second Simon 
belonged to the party of Zealots. One, the second 
Judas (like his father, Simon, Jn 6"* 13-6 RV), was 
a native of Kcrioth in Judsea. They were chosen 
evidently for a certain moral aptitude which they 
showed for the mission to be entrusted to them. 
Judas Iscariot possessed this like the rest, but 
wrecked his fair chances. The choice and call of 
Jesus did not preclude the use of common free- 
will. 

The course of teaching in which the Twelve 
were initiated covered a considerable part of that 
of which an outline will presently be sketched, 
especially its first two heads. It is summarized 
in the phrase ‘ the mystery of the Kingdom ’ 
(Mk 4*1 11). Ot course it is not to he thought that 
the disciples at once understood all that was told 
them. Very far from it. They had much to un- 
learn as well as to learn, and they showed them- 
selves slow of apprehension. But the form of 
teaching adopted by Jesus 'was exactly fitted for 
its object, which was to lodge in the mind prin- 
ciples that would gi*adually become luminous as 
they were interpreted by events and by prolonged 
if slow reflection. 

Jesus Himself knew full well how unripe even 
tlie most intimate of His disciples were to carry 
out His designs. After a time — we may suppose 
early in the year 28 — He sent out the Twelve on a 
mission to villages and country districts which He 
was not able to visit at once Himself (Mt 10*^ H). 
But they were not to attempt to teach. Some of 
the wonderful works which Jesus did Himself they 
also were empowered to do ; but the announcement 
which tliey were to make by word of mouth was 
limited to the one formula with which both John 
and Jesus had begun: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’ (Mt 10"). 

In one Gospel mention is made of a mission which seems 
to be supplemental to this. Lk speaks not only of the Tw elve 
being- sent out, but also of Seventy sent out like the Twelve by 
twos (Lk lUiff*)- When we observe that the instructions given 
to them are substantially a repetition of those already given to 
the Twelve, the question lies near at hand whether we have not 
in this incident a mere doublet of the preceding, the number 
seventy (mr. led. seventy-two) representing in current symbol- 
ism the nations of the known world (cf. Gn 10)— being gradually 
substituted in the oral tradition of Gentile Churches for the 
number twelve, which seemed to point specially to Israel. We 
note also that Lk omits the restrictions of Mt 10^. But, on the 
other hand, Lk connects -vvith the return of the Seventy a little 
group of sayings (Lk which have every appearance of 

being genuine, and so increase the credibility of the narrative 
which leads up to them. And there is reason to think that one 
at least of the special sources to which Lk had access came from 
just such a quarter as that indicated by the Seventy— not the 
innermost, but the second circle of disciples. He may therefore 
have had historical foundation for his statement. Nor need it 
iverhaps mean more than that Jesus did not draw any hard-and- 
fast line at the Twelve, but made use of other disciples near His 
person for the same purpose. 

ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 
that of John the Baptist — We have just seen that 
John, Jesus Himself, and the apostles all opened 
their ministry with the same announcement. They 
also made use of the same rite — ^baptism. But 
there the resemblance ceased. These were only 
the links which bound the stage of preparation to 
the stage of fulfilment. Looking hack npon the 

* Hugo Belff {G^8cJi‘. d, Babhi Jmue r. Wazar&th, p. 70 ff.), 

. distinguishing between the Apostle John and the author of the 
I Fourth Gospel, makes the latter a Jew of priestly family. 
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;vork of John, Jesus pronounced that the least of 
fl is own disciples was greater than he (Mt 
It was the difference between one who was within 
the range of the Kingdom and one who was without 
it. The work of John was perfectly good and 
, appropriate as far as it went. Its cliaracter was 
indicated by the ‘preaching of repentance,’ with 
which it stopped short. In full keeping with this 
was Joiin’s ascetic habit and mode of life. The 
abandonment of this by Jesus was the first outward 
sign of diverg'^nce which struck the eye of the 
world (Mk Mt But the inward 

divergence was far greater. John inherited the old 
idea as to the nature of the Kingdon and of the 
Messiah. While impressed with the necessity of a 
moral reformation as leading up to it, there is 
notliing to show that in other respects John’s 
conception of King and Kingdom differed from that 
of his countrymen. But Jesus came to revolu- 
tionize not only the conception but the mode of 
carrying it out. Hence it was that towards the 
end of his day, with the despondency of one whose 
own work seemed wrecked, and who was himself 
confined in a dungeon, and with the disappoint- 
ment natural to one who saw or heard of but few 
of the signs wliicli he had expected as in process of 
fulfilment, John sent to inquire if Jesus were the 
Messiah indeed, or, in other words, if the great 
hope and the great faith to which he had himself 
given expression had proved delusive. As yet 
Jesus had but in part, and that very covertly, 
declared Himself ; it was impossible all at once to 
open the eyes of John to the full mysteries of the 
Kingdom ; and therefore Jesus contented Himself 
with appealing from the current idea to one of the 
fundamental passages of ancient prophecy the 
higher authority of which John would recognize 
(Mt 11^11), At the same time He hinted that 
patience and insight were necessary for a true 
faith ; anything less than this might easily stumble 
(Mt 11611). 

ill. Freachiuff of the Kingdom . — In the mean- 
time the crowds of Galilee, and especially the 
Twelve, enjoyed the privilege which John did 
not. They were having expounded to them in full 
the new doctrine of the Kingdom of God (or of 
heaven). This doctrine is of such far-reaching 
importance, and is so intimately hound up with the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching, that it has seemed best 
to reserve the fuller account of it for separate and 
connected treatment at the end of this section. In 
so doing we are following the example of the First 
Evangelist, who has massed together a body of 
teaching at aii early place in his Gospel (Mt ^-7), 
not that it was all spoken on the same occasion, 
but as a specimen of the general tenor of the 
teaching of which it formed part. We have a 
similar example of grouped specimens of teaching 
in Mt 13. It must suffice to add here (u) that the 
main subject of the teaching at this period would 
seem to have been the nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members : such say- 
ings as Mt 7'-^ are more- in keeping with the latter 
cycle of teaching, and were probably spoken later. 
{!}) It mxist be remembered that the vast majority 
of those who listened to this teaching heard it only 
by fragments. It was like the seed-corn scattered 
in various kinds of ground (Mk d^-soy) : it was not 
to he expected that even under the most favourable 
circumstances it should germinate and bear fruit 
all at once. Clearly, the Twelve themselves did 
not take in its full significance. But it is much 
that they should have remembered so much of it 
as they did, and that when their eyes were more 
fully opened they should have been able to set it 
down so coherently. 

iv. The Messianic TFor&s. — Another marked 
characteristic of this period is the number of mir- 


aculous works of healing, etc., which are attributed 
to it and evidently belong to it. Once more we 
may follow the example ot the First Evangelist by 
treating these works, which are so much the subject 
of discussion in modern times, by themselves. We 
assume here the result which we seem to reach in 
the section devoted to them. We assume that the 
miracles are historical ; and we observe only that 
they bear the general character indicated in the 
reply of Jesus to John the Baptist. They are 
predominantly works of mercy ; and they are a 
direct, and as we believe conscious, fulfilment of 
the most authentic of ancient prophecies, as con- 
trasted with the mere signs and wonders for which 
the contemporary Jews were looking. Here, as in 
other things, we note at once (a) that Jesus conde- 
scends to put Himself at the level of those to whom 
He was sent. Miracles were to them the natural 
credentials of any great prophet, and especially of 
the Messiah. Jesus therefore did not reluse to 
work miracles. That He should work them was 
part of the conditions of the humanity which He 
assumed. But (h) though He condescended to 
work miracles, it was only miracles of a certain 
kind. He steadily refused to perform the mere 
wonders which the critics of His claims repeatedly 
challenged Him to perform. In other words, He 
made His miracles almost as much a vehicle of 
instruction as His teaching. Those which He did 
perform fell into their place as the natural accom- 
paniment of one who as in character so novel and 
unexpected a King was founding so novel a Kingdom. 

V. Effect on the Topulace. — It is a confirmation 
of the view taken above and based on the Fourth 
Gospel, — that the call of the Twelve was preceded 
by a preliminary and more sporadic ministry — that 
from the first day on which the regular ministry 
began it attracted great attention and was at- 
tended by great, if superficial, success among the 
populace of Galilee (Mk U^-s^li). Kor did the suc- 
cess ot this first day stand alone ; it w^as frequently 
repeated, and indeed gives the character to the 
whole ot this period (Mk 2“i2|| 37-iOji Sijjqiy 521 X/]- 

7 ^ 6 f ). Both the miracles and the teaching of Jesus 
made a strong impression. The people were struck 
by the ‘ difference between the acts and words of 
Jesus and those of the teachers to whom they were 
accustomed. Acts and words alike implied a 
claim to an authority different in kind from that 
of the most respected of the Rabbis (Mk l-^H, Mt 
7-6f-). The Rabbis interpreted the law as they 
found it ; Jesus laid down a new law (Mt — 
etc.), and when He spoke, it was with an air of 
command. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Jesus was at once recognized as the Messiah. The 
testimony of the Baptist had reached but few, and 
was by tins time generally forgotten. The construc- 
tion put upon the commanding attitude of Jesus 
was that described in Lk 7^6 ‘A great prophet is 
arisen among us ; and God hath visited his people.’ 
Still less can it be supposed that there was any 
adequate recognition of the change which Jesus came 
to work in the current conceptions* of religion. 

vi. Effect upon the Pharisees .— populace 
came to Jesus with simple and credulous minds, 
and they did not resist the impression made upon 
them, though it lacked depth and permanence 
(Mk 46f-!l). Our documents are doubtless right in 
representing the first signs of opposition and 
hostility as coming from the religious leaders, the 
scribes and Pharisees. They are also clearly 
right in representing the growth of this opposition 
as gradual. At first Pharisees joined freely in 
social intercourse with Jesus and His disciples, 
and even invited them to their own tables (Lk 7®®^* 
probably belongs to this early period). They 
could not deny the possibility of a prophet arising, 
a nfi they repeatedly sought to test after their 
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manner whetlier Jesus were really a prophet sent 
from God or no (Jn Mt 1238^11 
Jn But their suspicions were soon aroused. 

It was evident that the teaching and manner of 
the life of Jesus conflicted greatly with their own. 
There w'as a freedom and largeness of view about 
it which was foreign to their whole habits of 
thought, (tt) In such matters as fasting, the prac- 
tice oi Jesus and His disciples was diferent (Mk 
Mt etc.). Worse than this, Jesus ap- 
pealed expressly to those classes which they 
scrupulously avoided (Mk etc.). (6) Not 

only did Jesus direct His ministry especially to 
those whom they regarded as outcast and irre- 
claimable, but He made some direct attacks upon : 
themselves. At first these attacks may have been I 
slightly disguised (as in Mt 6^^ , where the Pharisees I 
are not mentioned by name), but they constantly | 
increased in directness and severity, (c) One of j 
the first topics on which they came into collision j 
was in regard, to the keeping of the Sabbath, i 
Mark has collected a little group of incidents 
bearing upon this (Mk the first of which, 

from the mention of the ripe corn, appears, as we 
have seen, to belong to the second year of the 
ministry, but belongs to an early phase in the 
conflict. To the same effect is the incident related 
in Jn 5^^*, and Luke contributes another (Lk 13^^~i^). 
(d) The Pharisees were also honestly shocked at 
seeing Jesus adopt a tone and assume prerogatives 
which seemed to them to encroach upon the honour 
of God (Mk 25-1111). 

It is intei’esting, and throws a favourable light on the docu- 
ments, to note how carefully the distinction is marked between 
(«) the local sciibes and Pharisees, such as were to be found 
scatteied throughout Galilee (Mk 2®-ll ^®*11 &®li. Lk 1^^); (6) 

the sciibes who came down from Jerusalem (Mk 3-2). apparently 
emissaries from the hierarchy, like the deputation of Jn U® ; and 
((') the Herodians (Mk Si"*), the dynastic party of the Herods, 
■who with quite diiferent motives acted m 'alliance with the 
Pharisees. The Herodians are mentioned again in Mk 12231|. The 
name is otherwise almost unknown to history, though the party 
is known to have existed. Josephus has oi to. ‘HpwSoy 4>po- 
vovvrei;, but not ‘HpwStavot. This is a pure reflexion of the tacts 
of the time — facts which soon passed away, and which fiction 
would never have recovered. See, further, art. Heeodiaxs. 

vii. The Self-Hevelation of Jesus. — Although 
Jesus assumed these high prerogatives, and al- 
though, as we have seen, He both spoke and acted 
with an authority which permitted no question, 
He showed a singular reticence in putting forward 
Messianic or Divine claims. It is remarkable that 
from the first those possessed with demons publicly 
confesvsed Him for what He was ; but it is no less 
remarkable that He checked these confessions : 

‘ He suffered not the demons to speak, because they 
knew him’ (Mk [Mt 12i5]). He imposed a 

like injunction of silence on one healed of leprosy 
(Mk The farthest point to which Jesus went 

in the w^ay of self-revelation at this early period 
was by taking to Himself the special title ‘ Son of 
Man.’ There was probably some precedent for the 
identification of this title with Messiah, but it was 
at least not in common use, and therefore served 
well to cover a claim which was made but in no 
way obtruded. A fuller discussion of the title will 
be found' below (p. 622 f,). 

This marked reticence of Jesus in regard to His 
own Person is clearly part of a deliberate plan. 
One of its motives was to prevent the rash and 
reckless violence which one who appealed to the 
Messianic expectation was sure to excite (Jn C^®). 
But it was ill full keeping with the whole of His 
demeanour and with the special character which 
He gave to His mission. I’he first evangelist 
rightly sees in this a fulfilment (which we believe 
here as elsewhere to have been conscious and de- 
liberate) of the prophecy Is 42^-3 ' My servant . . . 
shall ’lot strive, nor cry aloud ; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the streets,’ etc. 


It is impossible for us to think of the Jesus por-. 
trayed in the Gospels as forcing His claims upon 
the attention of the world. He ratlier let them 
sink gently into the minds of His disciples until 
they won an assent which was not only free and 
spontaneous, but also more intelligent than it could 
have been if enforced simply by authority. But, 
apart from this, it was essential to the development 
of His mission that the teaching of the Kingdom 
should precede, and precede by a sufficient interval, 
the public self-manifestation and offer of the King. 
The first thing to be done was to change the char- 
acter and revolutionize the moral conceptions of 
men. This was to be the work of quiet teaching. 
The hour for the Leader to come forward was the 
hour when teaching was to give place to action. 
Hence it was well that at first and for some time 
to come the King should remain, as it were, in the 
background, until the preparation for His assum 
ing His kingship was complete. 

The Teaching op Jesus. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its Belation to the TeacMng of the Baptist 
arid to that of the Scnbes.—V^Q have seen that Jesus 
began by taking up not only the announcement 
of the Baptist that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, but also bis call to relormation of life and 
the rite of baptism by which that call was im- 
pressed upon the conscience. We are also expressly 
told that the call to repentance was part of the 
apostolic commission (Mk 6^2). And we find it no 
less insisted upon after the resurrection (Lk 24^^, 
Ac 238 319 531 1118 1730 20-^1 26^0* 

This is clear proof of the continuity which bound 
together the teaching of Jesus with that of the 
Baptist. The starting-point of both was the same. 
And yet this starting-point was very soon left 
behind. The heads of the Baptist’s teaching are 
soon told ; the teaching of Jesus expands and 
ramifies in a thousand directions. It is like pass- 
ing from the narrow cleft of the Jordan to a 
Pisgah-view over the whole Land of Promise. 

Although it was permitted to the Baptist to 
prepare the way for the teaching of Jesus, so far 
as even to enunciate its opening lesson, the place 
of the Baptist is quietly assigned to him ; and it 
is a place outside the threshold of the Kmgdom : 
‘He that is hut little in the kingdom of &aven 
is greater than he ’ (Mt IH^H). 

If Christ thus drew a line between His own 
teaching and that of John, still more marked was 
the difference between it and other contemporary 
teaching. John was at least a prophet, and spoke 
with the full authority of a prophet (Mt IP ^3^. 
Tlie scribes had no original authority at all ; they 
did but interpret a law which they had not made. 
Jesus spoke with an authority not only above that 
of the scribes (Mk 1--1I), hut higher still than that 
of John. He is the legislator of a new law (Mt 
6-3 etc.), the founder of that Kingdom which John 
did not enter. 

(2) Its Universal Bange. — With this command- 
ing character of the teaching of Jesus there goes a 
corresponding width of outlook. We began with a 
rapid survey of the state of parties and opinions 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. But the object 
of this survey was not to explain the teaching of 
Jesus by affiliating it to any existing school. It 
was remarked of Him that He had had no regular 
training (Jn 7^^). He was not a Pharisee, not a 
Sadducee, not an Essene, not an Apocalyptist. 
The direct affinities of the teaching of Jesus were 
with nothing so transitory and local, but rather 
with that which was most central in OT. We 
might call it the distilled essence of OT: that 
essence first clarified and then greatly enlarged? 
the drop became a crystal sphere. 
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We are speaking, of course, of the substance, and 
of the main part ot the sulistance, of the teaching 
of Jesus. The mere fact that it was conditioned 
by time and space involved that it should be 
addressed to a given generation in a language 
which it understood. Nor was it wholly without 
definite and particular applications — sidelights, so 
to speak, upon that space in history within which 
it falls. But history itself has shown that in the 
main it transcends all these conditions, and is as 
fresh at the end of eighteen centuries as when first 
it was delivered. 

(S) Its Method, — This wonderful adaptability in 
the teaching of Jesus is accounted for in part by 
its extreme simplicity. If it had been a doctrine 
of the schools, something of the fashion of the 
schools would have adhered to it. But, as it was, 
it was addressed chiefly to the common people — 
sometimes to congregations in synagogues, some- 
times to the chance company collected in jjrivate 
houses, more often still to casual gatherings in the 
open air. 

And the language in which the teaching w^as 
couched was such as to appeal most directly to 
audiences like these. As a rule it takes hold of 
the simplest elements in our common humanity, 
‘das allgemein Menschliche.’ The trivial incidents 
of everyday life are made to yield their lessons: 
the sower scattering his seed, the housewife baking 
her cakes or sweeping the house to find a lost piece 
of money, the sliepheid collecting his sheep, the 
fishermen drawing in their net. Sometimes the 
story which forms the vehicle for the teaching 
takes a higher flight : it deals with landed pro- 
prietors, and banquets, and kings with their sub- 
jects. But even then there seems to be a certain 
deliberate simplification. The kings, tor instance, 
are those of the popular tale rather than as the 
courtier would paint them. 

(4) The Parables. — We have been naturally 
drawn into describing that which is most char- 
acteristic in the outward form of the teaching of 
Jesus — His parables. The Greek word wapa^oX'/) [ 

is used in NT in a wider sense than that in which 
we are in the habit of using it. In Lk 4*^^ it = 
‘proverb.’ In Mt 15^° (comp, with vv. it = 

‘maxim,’ a condensed moral truth, 'Whether couched 
in figurative language or not. It covers as Avell 
brief aphoristic sayings {e.g. Mk 13-^. I, Lk 5^6 

6^^) as longer discourses in which there is a real 
‘comparison.’ But these latter are the ‘parables’ 
in our modern acceptation of the term: they are 
scenes or short stories taken from nature or from 
common life, which present in a picturesque and 
vivid way some leading thought or principle which 
is capable of being transferred to the higher 
spiritual life of man. The ‘parable’ in a some- 
what similar sense to this had been employed in 
OT and by the Rabbis, but it had never before 
been employed with so high a purpose, on so large 
a scale, or with such varied application and unfail- 
ing perfection of form. 

We may say that the parables of Jesus are of 
two kinds. In some the element of ‘ comparison ’ 
is more prominent. In these the parable moves 
as it were in two planes — one that of the scene or 
story which is made the vehicle for the lesson, and 
the other that of the higher truth which it is 
sought to convey ; the essence of the parable lies 
in the parallelism. In the other kind there is 
no parallelism, but the scene or the stoiy is just a 
typical example of the broader principle which it 
is intended to illustrate. The parables in Mt 13, 
Mk 4 all belong to the one class, several of those 
in the later chaps, of St. Luke (the Good Samari- 
tan, the Rich Tool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Pharisee and the Publican) belong rather to 
the other. 


There is a group of sayings in the Fom-th Gosuel 
to which is given the name TrapoLula. rathe * than 
wapa^oXT} (Jn 10®, cf. 10^ -•^3, though the latter ‘erm 
"would not have been inappropriate, in which Jcsus 
uses the method ot comparison to bring out leading 
features lii His own character and person l.i this 
way He speaks of Himself as the Good Sheoherd, 
the Door of the sheep, the Vine, the Light of the 
World. These sayings form a class hy chem-elve?, 
and from the peculiar way in Avhich they are 
worked out — the metaphor and the object explained 
by the metaphor being not kept apart but blended 
and fused together — are commonly classed under 
the head of ‘ allegory ’ rather than ‘parable.’ Tins 
is another instance in which we draw distinctions 
where the Greek of the NT would not have drawn 
them. 

(5) Intei'pretation of the Parables. — To this day 
there is some difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the parables. The Patristic writers 
as a rule (though with some exceptions) allow 
themselves great latitude of interpretation. Any 
point of resemblance to any detail of the parable, 
however subordinate, justifies in their eyes a direct 
application ot that detail. A familiar instance is 
the identification of the ‘two pence,’ which the 
Good Samaritan gives to the host, with the two 
Sacraments. An opposite modern school would 
restrict the application to the leading idea which 
the parable expresses. It is, ho\vever, fair to re- 
member that the parables are meant to illustrate 
the laws of God’s dealings with men; ard as the 
same law is capable of many particular applicrtions, 
all such applications may be said with equal right 
to be included in the parable. For instance, the 
parable of the Two Sons may be as true for in- 
dividuals or for classes as it is for nations or 
groups of nations. The parable of the Great 
Banquet to which the invited guests do .lot come, 
and which is then thrown open to others who 
were not invited, no doubt points directly Lo the 
first reception of the gospel, but it is equaxly ap- 
propriate to every case where religious pri\ilege 
is found to give no advantage, and the absence ot 
religious privilege proves no insuiierable hindrance. 
Any such range of application is legitimate and 
interesting ; nor does the aptness of the lesson to 
one set of incidents make it any less apt to others 
where a like principle is at work. Every parable 
has its central idea, and whatever can be related 
to that idea may be fairly brought within its scope. 
To press mere coincidences with the picturesque 
accessories of a parable may be permissible as 
rhetoric, but can have no higher value. 

(6) The Purpose of Teaching hy Parables. —If we 
had before us only the fact of parabolic teaching, 
with the parables as they have come down to us 
and the actual psychological effect which th* y are 
seen to exercise, we should probably not hesitate 
as to the reason which we assigned for them. The 
parabolic form is, as it were, a barb to the arrow 
which carries home truth to the mind. The ex- 
treme beauty of this mode of teaching, handled as 
it is, has been universally acknowledged. If 
simplicity is an element in beauty, we have ic 
here to perfection. But when simplicity is united 
to profundity, and to a profundity which comes 
from the touching of elemental chords of human 
feeling,— -a touching so delicate, so sure, and so 
self-restrained, which reminds us of the finest 
Greek art with an added spiritual intensity which 
in that art was the one thing wanting, — we have 
indeed a product such as the world has never seen 
and will not see again. We seem to be placed for 
the moment at the very centre of things: on the 
one hand there is laid bare before us the human 
heart as it really is or ought to be, witlx all its 

I pervei-sities and affectations stripped away ; ami on 
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the other hand we seem to he admitted to the 
secret council-chamber of the Most High, and to 
have revealed to us the plan oy which He governs 
the world, the threads in all the tangled skein of 
being. No wonder that the parables have exercised 
such an attractive power, not over any one class or 
race of men, but over humanity wherever it is 
found. 

Then the nature of the parable, at once presenting 
a picture to the mind and provoking to the search 
for a hidden meaning or application beneath it, 
would seem to be exactly suited to the ptedagogic 
method of Jesus, which always calls for some respon- 
sive effort on the part of man, and which prefers to 
produce its effects not all at once, but rather with 
a certain suspense and delay, so that the good seed 
may have time to germinate and strike its roots 
more deeply into the soil. 

This natural action of the method of teaching 
by parables seems so obvious that we might well 
be content not to seek any further. But when we 
turn to the Gospels, we find there stated a motive 
for the adoption of this method of teaching which 
is wholly different, and it must be confessed at first 
sight somewhat paradoxical. All three Synoptists 
agree in applying to teaching by parables the 
half-denunciatory passage Is ; they would 
make its immediate object not so much to reveal 
truth as to conceal it — at least to conceal it for 
the moment from one class while it is revealed to 
another, and its ulterior object to aggravate the 
guilt of those from whom it is concealed. And, 
what is still more remarkable, all three Synoptists 
ascribe the use of this quotation to our Lord Him- 
self, as though it really expressed, not merely the 
result of His chosen method of teaching, but its 
deliberate purpose. What are we to make of 
this ? One group of critics would roundly deny 
that the words were ever used in this manner by 
our Lord. Jiilicher (e.p.) takes his stand on Mk 
4®*^ ‘with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were ahU to hear which 
would seem to make the method a tender con- 
cession to slowness of apiDreliension rather than a 
means of aggravating it. But, on the other hand, 
we observe that the quotation is attributed to our 
Lord in what must have been the common original 
of all three Gospels, f.e. in one of our best and 
oldest sources. And while such passages as Jn 
123a-n (where the same quotation is applied by the 
evangelist) and Ac 2825-2^ (where it is applied by 
St. Paul) would show that it was part of the 
common property of the apostolic age, the fact 
that it was so would be still more intelligible if 
the example had been set by our Lord Himself. 
Nor would it be less but rather more appropriate 
as coming from Him, if we regard it as summing 
up in a broad way what He felt was and must be 
for many of those among whom He moved the 
final outcome of His mission. The lesson is very 
similar to that of Jn 1246-48. The Son of Man 
does not need to pass judgment on those who 
reject Him. His word judges them by an auto- 
matic process. That which is meant for their life 
becomes to them an occasion of falling, when from 
indv>ience or self-will it makes no impression upon 
them. This was the actual course of things ; it 
was a course rendered inevitable by the laws which 
God had laid down, and which in that sense might 
be regarded as designed by Him. And inasmuch 
as the Son associates Himself with the providential 
action of the Father, it might be also spoken of as 
part of His own design. It is so, however, rather 
in the remoter degree in which, allowing for the 
contrariant action of human wills, whatever is is 
also ordained, than as directly purposed before the 
appeal has been made and rejected. It belongs 
to that department of providential action which 


is not primary and due to immediate Divine 
initiative, but secondary or contingent upon 
human failure. 

There is then perhaps sufficient reason to think 
that the words may after all have been spoken, 
much as we have them, by our Lord. But grant- 
ing this, we should still not be forbidden to 
surmise that they are somewhat out of place. 
Standing where they do they come to us with a 
shock of strange severity, which would be mitigated 
if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occur in St. John. The transference may have 
been due to the position which the original passage 
occupies in Isaiah, where it also serves as a sort of 
programme of the prophet’s mission. There, too, 
the arrangement may conceivably represent the 
actual historical order, hut it may also represent 
; the result of later experience, which for didactic 
effect is placed at the beginning of the career rather 
than at the end. 

b. Contents of the Teaching. — There are five 
distinctive and characteristic topics in the teaching 
of Jesus — 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God. 

(3) The Subjects or Members of the Kingdom. 

(4) The Messiah. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tn-unity of God. 

With that simplicity which we have seen to be 

so marked a feature in His teaching, Jesus selects 
two of the most familiar of all relations to be the 
types round which He groups His teaching in 
regard to God and man — ^the family and the oi’- 
ganized state ; God stands to man in the relation 
at once of Father and of King. These two types 
by no means exclude each other, but each helps to 
complete the idea derived from the other without 
which it might be one-sided. At the same time, 
in different connexions, first one and then the 
other becomes more prominent. Thus, when stress 
is laid upon the Divine attributes, God appears 
chiefly in the character of Father ; when attention 
is turned to the complex relations of men to Him 
and to one another, they are more commonly re- 
garded under the figure of a Kingdom. 

(1) The Fatherhood of (rod. — It has just been 
said that the doctrine that God is Father by no means 
excludes the doctrine that He is also King. This 
idea, too, is repeatedly put forward (Mt 5^^ 182'^ 22^ 
etc.). The title ‘ King ’ brings out what in modern 
language we are accustomed to call the ‘ tran- 
scendence ’ of God. But the recognition of this 
was, as we saw (p. 606^^ stip.), a strong point in the 
contemporary Judaism, and therefore" it needed no 
special emphasis. It was otherwise with the idea 
of Fatherhood. 

Not that this idea was unknown to the pagan 
religions, and still less to the religion of Israel. 
From Homer onwards Zeus had borne the name 
‘ Father of gods and men.’ But this was a super- 
ficial idea: it meant little more than ‘originator.’ 
This sense also appears in the older Jewish litera- 
ture, but with further connotations added to it. 
God is more particularly the Father of His people 
Israel (cf. Dt 14^ 32®, Jer 3^® 3l2-20), in a yet deeper 
sense of the righteous in Israel (Is 03i^), and, 
though not with the same wealth of meaning, of 
the individual (Mai 2^^ Sir 23^*4). 

It is the tenderest side of the teaching of OT 
(Ps 1Q31®) which is now taken up and developed. 
It becomes indeed the corner-stone of the NT 
teaching about God. The name ‘ Father ’ becomes 
in NT wbat the name Jehovah (Jahveh) was in 
OT, the fullest embodiment of revelation. If it 
is prominent in the apostolic writings, this is 
traceable ultimately to the teaching of Jesus 
(cf. Ro 815 and comms.). The title belongs 
primarily to Jesus Himself as ‘ the Son ’ (6 Har^p 
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^ou, esp. Mt 112'). Through Him it descends 
to His followers (d Jlarijp 6 ILar'rjp trou, Mt 

516 4d 48 61. 4 ti 8 9. 14 lo etc.). But the love of God 
as Father extends heyond these limits even to 
‘the unthankful and evil’ (Lk Mt 5 ^®). The 
presentation of God as Father culminates in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Older concep- 
tions of God find their counterpail in the Elder 
Brother of this parable (Lk I 52 ‘>ii. contrasted with 
v-J). The application which is thus made of the 
Fatherhood ot God invests the teaching of Jesus 
with wonderful tenderness and beauty (Mt 6^2 711 
10^9- Lk 1232 etc.). 

(2) llie Kingdom of God, — Tf the conception of 
God as Father does not exclude His majesty as 
King, no more does the conception of His King- 
dom exclude that of children gathered together in 
His family. Still, the leading term to denote those 
active relations of God with man, with which the 
mission of Jesus is specially connected, is i] ^atrCKda 
roO Qeov or T(av oipaifdov. 

The use of these terms suggests a number of 
questions which are still much debated, (i.) Were 
both names originally used ? Or if one is to be 
preferred, which ? (li.) What is the meaning of 

the phrase ? Does ^atxLXeta = ‘ kingdom ’ or ‘ reign ’ ? 
(hi.) When we have determined this, with what 
order of ideas is the phrase to be associated ? With 
the later Judaism ? or with the teaching of the 
prophets? Or does it belong to the more novel 
element in the teaching of our Lord ? (iv.) Is the 

Kingdom merely conceived of from the side of 
man or from the side of God ? Is it something 
which man works out or which is bestowed upon 
him? (V.) Is It present or future? Was it in 
course of realization during the lifetime of Jesus 
Himself, or is it mainly eschatological ? (vi.) Is it 

inward or outward ? A moral reformation or the 
founding of a society ? (vii.) Was the conception 
as at first framed national or universal ? 

These questions are put as alternatives. And 
they are usually so regarded. But it may be well 
Lo say at once that in almost every case theie 
seems to be real evidence for both sides of the 
proposition ; so that the inference is that the con- 
ception to which they relate was in fact many- 
sided, and included within itself a number of 
different nuances,, all more or le.ss valid. And the 
reason for this appears to be, that our Lord took 
up a conception which He found already existing, 
and, although He definitely discarded certain 
aspects of it, left others as they were, some with 
and some without a more express sanction, while 
He added new ones. The centre or focus of the 
idea is thus gradually shifted ; and while parts of it 
belong to so much of the older current conception 
as was not explicitly repealed, other parts of it are 
a direct expression of the new spirit introduced 
into it. The one element definitely expelled was 
that which associated the inauguration of the 
Kingdom with political violence and revolution. 

(i.) The Name. — It is w'ell known that the 
phrase h /SacrtAe^a tQ)v oipavQp for i] /3a<r. r. Bead 
is a peculiarity of the First Gospel (’where it occurs 
thirty-two times), and that it receives no sanction 
from the other Synoptics. Neither can Jn 3^, where 
the reading is distinctly Western, be quoted in 
support of it. Hence some have thought that 
it was a coinage of Mt. It occurs, however, also in 
Ev. sec. Heh. (Handmanii, p. 89); and the fact 
that jSao-. r. 6. is found in Mt 1228 ^isi- 43 would go 
to show that the evangelist had no real objection 
to that form, while the corresponding phrase TrdrTjp 
6 iv rots oipavoh though it disappears from Lk lU is 
verified by Mk 1125. Moreover, we know that 
‘ heaven ’ was a common metonymy for ‘ God ’ in 
the language of the time (cf. also Mk IO 21 , Tk lO-^o 
12®®), and that the particular phrase ‘kingdom of 
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heaven’ (though not exactly in the sense usually 
assigned to it ; see below under ii.) occurs re- 
peatedly in the Talmud. It seems, therefore, on 
the whole probable that both forms were used by 
our Lord Himself. In any case they may be re- 
garded as equivalents. 

(ii.) 3Ieamng. — The phrase in both its forms is 
ambiguous : it may mean either ‘ kingdom ’ or 
‘reign,’ ‘sovereignty,’ ‘rule’ of heaven, or of 
God. It appears tiiat in the Talmud the latter 
signification is the more common (Schurer, NT 
Zeitgesch.'^ ii. 539 11 . [Eng. tr. Ii ii. 171] ; Eder- 
sheim. Life and Times, etc. i. 207 f.). x\nd though 
the former is that more usually adopted by com- 
mentators, there seems to he no reason w'hy 
recourse should not be bad to the latter where it is 
more natural (as, e.g., in Lk 17”9' 21 ), phrase 
covers both senses, and the one will frequently he 
found to shade off into the other. The best defini- 
tion known to the writer is one given incidentally 
by Dr. Hort {Life and Letters, ii. 273), ‘the world 
of invisible laws by which God is ruling and bless- 
ing His creatures.’ This is the most fundamental 
meaning; all others are secondary. The ^ laws’ 
in question are ‘ a world,’ inasmuch as they have a 
connexion and coherence of their own ; they form 
a system, a cosmos within the cosmos ; they come 
direct from ‘heaven,' or from God; and they are 
‘ invisible ’ in their origin, though they may w^ork 
their way to visibility. 

(in.) Associations — The sense just assigned was 
that which vras most fundamental in the thought of 
Jesus. It was that which He saw ought to be the true 
sense, however much it might be missed by His con- 
temporaries. It was deeper and subtler than the 
conception of Psalmist and Prophet, even than 
the bright and exhilarating picture of Ps 
because it was compatible with any kind of social 
condition, and because it did not turn mainly on 
the majestic exercise of power. And if this was 
true of the later and more developed conception, 
much more was it true of the earlier notion of the 
theocracy, which was simply that of the Israelite 
State with a Prophet or Judge at the head instead 
of a King (1 S 12 '-^ 2 )_ Tiie contemporaries of 
Jesus when they spoke of the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ 
thought chiefly of an empire contrasted with the 
great world-empires, more particularly the Roman, 
which galled them at the moment. And the two 
features which caught their imagination most 
were the throwing off of the hated yoke and the 
transference of supremacy from the heathen to 
Israel. This was to be brought about by a catas- 
trophe which w'as to close the existing order of 
things, and which therefore took a shape that was 
eschatological. 

This eschatological and catastrophic side Jesns 
did not repudiate, though He gave a different turn 
to it, but the essence of His conception was inde- 
pendent of all convulsions. The simplest para- 
phrase for ‘the Kingdom of God’ is the danse 
which follows the petition for the coming of the 
Kingdom in the Lord’s Prayer : ‘ Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.’ The only difference is 
that the Prayer perhaps hints rather more at the 
co-operation of human wilis. This is not excluded 
in the idea of the Kingdom, which is, however, 
primarily the working out of the Will of God by 
God Himself. 

(iv.) The Nature of the Kingdom : how far Super- 
natural? — ^The very name of the Kingdom ‘of 
heaven or of God’ implies that it has its origin in 
the world above. It ‘comes’ (epxecrOaL, Mt 
Mk 91 , Lk 112 1720 J iyyi^eLv, Mt 3^ 41 ^ 10^ etc.; 
<f>edv€Lv, Mt 1228=:Lk 112^); it is ‘given’ (Mt 2P®) 
and ‘ received ’ (Mk 10^® =Lk ; it is ‘ prepared ’ 
by God (Mt25®4) ; it is ‘inherited’ (i5.), and men 
‘enter into’ it (Mt 52 ^ 192 ^, Jn 3®) ; it is an obiect 
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of ‘search’ (Mt Q^‘^=Lk l2-\ Mt 13-^5). All this 
means that it is not bailt up by the labour of man, 
it is not a product of development from below, but 
‘of the creative activity of God’ (Liitgert, Eeich 
Gottes^ p. 26). It is a gift bestowed, not some- 
thing to be done, but something to be enjoyed 
(‘ Nie eine Aufgabe, wohl aber eine Gabe,’ Holtz- 
niann, N'T Tk. p. 202, partly after Lutgert). It 
is a prize, the highest of all prizes (Mt 
corresponding to the sumnium homun of pagan 
philosophy. 

This part of the conception has a considerable 
range, according as the context points to the 
popular view of the Messianic Kingdom as im- 
plying outward conditions of splendour, abund- 
ance, and enjoyment, or as it points to what we 
have called the inner thought of Jesus, the in- 
visible laws of God’s working, taken into and 
welcomed by the individual soul, as in the parables 
of the Pearl and the Treasure in the Field. 

These parables show that there is a place, 
though a subordinate -place, left for human effort, 
the co-operation of the human will with the Divine. 
The process of ‘seeking’ implies both effort and 
renunciation. There must be a concentrating of 
the powers of the soul upon the Will of God, if 
that Will is to he really done ; but where it is done 
it brings its own exceeding great reward (Lk 6^). 

From this point of view it may be said, with 
Holtzmann {NT Tli. i. 202-207), that the negative ! 
side ot the conception is the Forgiveness of Sins 
as the first condition of entrance into the King- 
dom, and that the positive side of it is the active 
practice of Righteousness with the peace and con- 
tentment which that practice brings. 

(V.) Present or Future ? — There can be no real 
question that the Kingdom is presented in both 
lights as present and as future. Strictly speaking, 
3:he future is divided, and the notes of time are 
1 ’■'reefold — ^present, near future, and more distant 
iuture. Take, for instance, the following passages: 
Mt 12^8 (= Lk 112J) ‘If I by the Spirit of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come 
upon you’ ; Mk U® (= Mt 4^^) ‘The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
{4jyy LKEp) ; Mk 9^ H ‘ There be some here . . , which 
shall in no wise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come {i\7j\v6vLa.v) with power.’ 
The only one of these passages about which there 
can be any doubt is the second (see above, p. 610), 
and even that belongs to the common groundwork 
of the Synoptic tradition, and it is supported by 
Mt 10" 11. If the latest of these dates still falls 
within the lifetime of the then generation, there 
is a group of parables (the Mustard Seed, the 
Wheat and Tares, the Drag-net) which would seem 
at once to bring the Kingdom into the present, 
and to postpone its consummation. 

These apparent inconsistencies are probably to 
be explained in the same way as others which we 
meet with. The future coming, the more or less 
distant coming, of which the Son himself does 
not know the day or the hour, is the eschatological 
coming of the current expectation, which, if we 
follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus 
also shared- There was, however, a certain am- 
biguity even in this expectation as popularly held : 
it was not clear exactly in what relation of time 
the coming of the Messiah and the establishment 
of His Kingdom stood to the end of all things. 
And this ambiguity was necessarily heightened 
by the peculiar nature of the coming of Christ, 
and the conviction which gradually forced itself 
upon the minds of the disciples that there must 
needs be a double Coming, — one in shame, the other 
in triumph ; one therefore which for them was 
past, and another still in the future. 

But, apart from all this, it will be apparent that 


the more distinctive conception of the Kingdom a& 
the ‘ world ot invisible laws ’ by which God works 
is not subject to the same limitations of time. In 
this sense it embraces the whole providential 
scheme of things from the beginning; though, as 
we have said, it is really a cosmos within the 
cosmos, and it has its culminating periods and 
moments, such as was above all that which dates 
from the Incarnation. The most characteristic 
expression of this aspect of the Kingdom would be 
the parables of the Leaven and of the Seed grow- 
ing secretly. 

(vi.) Inward or Outward? — A like conclusion 
holds good for the question which we have next to 
ask ourselves : Are we to tliink of the Kingdom of 
God as visible or as invisible ? Is it an influence, 
a force or collection of forces, or is it an institu- 
tic^i ? We are familiar with the very common and 
often quite superficial identification of the King- 
dom with the Church. Is this justified ? Many 
recent writers answer this question emphatically, 
No (list with reff. in Holtzmann, NT Th, i. 208). 
And it is true that there are certain passages by 
which it seems to be excluded. 

Conspicuoas among these are the verses Lk IT^o. 2 i Ouk ep^erat 
17 jS T 0 . /xera jrapaTT7p^oreu)?. ouSe epovcrcv, *lSov coSe, ^ eKet. iSov 
yap rj jS. t. d. evro? v/xuyv ecTTty. A inajontv of leading German 
scholars, including SchQrer(Z>ie Predigt. J. C p. IS) and Holtz- 
inann (with a slight modihcation, ‘in your reach’), take the 
last words as meaning ‘ in your midst,’ the main ground being 
that they are addressed to the Pharisees. But Field seems to 
have shown {Oi. ATorv. ad. toe.) that this interpretation is 
lexically untenable (‘no sound example’), and that the better 
rendermg is in ammts 'vesiris. 

But, on the other hand, parables like the Wheat 
and the Tares and the Drag-net are most naturally 
explained of a visible community ; and there can 
be no doubt that the popular expectation was of a 
visible kingdom, such as that in which the sons of 
Zebedee sought for a chief place. 

If we keep to the clue which we have hitherto 
followed, the facts will be sulficiently clear. The 
Kingdom in its highest and most Christian sense 
is the working of ‘invisible laws’ which penetrate 
below the surface and are gradually progressive 
and expansive in their operation. But in this as 
in other cases spiritual forces take to themselves 
an outward form ; they are enshrined in a vessel 
of clay, finer or coarser as the case may he, not 
only in men as individuals but in men as a com- 
munity or communities. The society then be- 
comes at once a vehicle and instrument of the 
forces by which it is animated, not a perfect 
vehicle or a perfect instrument, — a field of wheat 
mingled with tares, a net containing bad fish as 
well as good, — but analogous to those other visible 
institutions by which God accomplishes His 
gracious purposes amongst men. 

(vh.) National or Universal ? — ^The same prin- 
ciple holds good throughout the whole of this 
analysis of the idea of the Kingdom, The aptest 
figure to express it is that of growth. It is a 
germ, secretly and silently insinuated, and secretly 
and silently working until it puts forth first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. It is a mistake to cut a section of that which 
is thus ceaselessly ..expanding, and to label it with 
a name which might be true at one particular 
moment but would not be true at the next. The 
Kingdom of God is not the theocracy of the OT, 
nor the eschatological Kingdom of the Apocalypses, 
nor the Christian Church of the present day, or of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Fathers. These are 
phases through which it passes; but it outgrows 
one after the other. For this reason, because He 
foresaw this inevitable and continuous growth, the 
chief Founder and permanent Vicegerent of the 
Kingdom showed Himself, as we might think, in- 
different to the precise degree of extension which 
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it was to receive during His life on earth ; He was 
content to say that He ‘ was not sent hut unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 15-^4)^ though 
within a generation His gospel was about to be 
carried to the ends of the then known earth. It 
was enough that the seed was planted — planted in 
a soil suited to it, and under conditions that 
ensured its full vitality, ‘ like a tree by the streams 
of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
whose leaf also doth not wither.’ It is character- 
istic of God’s processes that there is no hurry or 
impatience about them ; the Master was not so 
anxious to reap immediate fruit as the disciple 
(Ro 113), therefore He calmly left it to His 
followers to see ‘greater things’ than He saw 
Himself (Jn 14i2) ; but these ‘ greater things ’ are 
none the less virtually His own. 

(8) The Members of the Kingdom. — As the ‘Reign 
of God,’ the ^acriXela rod 6eov denotes certain Divine 
forces or laws which are at work in the world ; 
as the Kingdom of God it was at most stages a 
society, but at all stages a definite sphere or area, 
into which men might enter, and, by entering, 
become partakers of the same Divine forces or 
subject to the same Divine laws. It was therefore 
a matter of much moment what were the condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and what 
was the character impressed upon its members. 
The two things run into each other, because it was 
required of those who entered that they should 
possess at least the germs of the character to be 
developed in them. 

(i.) Conditions of Entrance. — These are clearly 
laid down: ‘Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ’ (Mt IS^) . There was to be a definite 
change of mind, a break with the sinful past. 
This was to be ratified by submission to the rite of 
baptism, which, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
is described as a new birth of ‘ water and Spirit’ (Jn 
3°). The entrance into the Kingdom is something 
more than a deliberate act of the man himself, 
it is a self-surrender to Divine influences. The 
response on the part of God is forgiveness, which 
is the permanent concomitant of baptism, not only 
that of John, but also that in the name of Christ 
(Mk Dli, comp, with Ac 238, Lk 24^^ etc.). 

(ii.) The Character of the 31embers. — The typical 
character of the members of the Kingdom is that 
of a ‘ little child,’ in which the prominent features 
are innocence, simplicity of aim, absence of self- 
assertion, trustfulness, and openness to influences 
from above. A sketch of such a character is given 
in the Beatitudes (Mt 53-9 . j| ^ 20-26 i-efers 
rather to conditions or circumstances suited to the 
character). The Christian ideal here depicted 
stands out in marked contrast to most other ideals 
of what is admirable in man. The qualities com- 
mended (‘poor m spirit’ — ‘where the Matthsean 
gloss is in any case right in sense, — ‘meek,’ ‘merci- 
ful,’ ‘pure in heart,’ ‘peacemakers’) are all of the 
gentle, submissive, retiring order. And this is 
fully borne out by other sayings, the cheek turned 
to the smiter, the litigant forestalled, the requisi- 
tion of labour offered freely, and even doubled 
(Mt 533 -^^ 11), enemies to be loved, persecutors to be 
prayed for (i6. xv.43. 44 )^ the sword to be sheathed 
(Mt 26^2), the duties of charity strongly inculcated 
(Lk 1025-37), the duty of forgiveness of injuries 
(Mt 1823ff), service greater than authority (Lk 
222*5ff-). And it is noticeable that the same type of 
character is praised by St. Paul (Ro 12*21 ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’ ; cf. 
ch. 13). The whole duty of man is summed up in 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour (again cl 
Ro I 33 - 10 ). We observe, too, that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is almost confined to that side of 
ethics which touches upon religion. Allusions to 


civic and industrial duties are very few» and those 
negative rather than positive (Mt IS^" 22^1 =:Ro IH'). 

(iii.) Paradoxes of Christianity. — It is only 
natural that these features in the teaching of 
Christ should be taken hold of and made a charge 
against Christianity, as they have been from 
Suetonius onwards (Domit. 15, ‘ contemptissimse 
inertias,’ of Elavius Clemens, probably as a Chris- 
tian ; cf . Tertull. Apol. 42, ‘ infructuosi in iiegotiis 
dicimur’). And it may be doubted whether'even 
yet the full intention of our Lord has been 
fathomed, and the exact place of the specifically 
Christian ideal in relation to civic and social duties 
asceitained. The following suggestions may be 
offered. 

The precepts in question were probably addressed 
in the first instance, not to promiscuous multi- 
tudes, but to the disciples. If certain passages (as 
Mt 5^) may be quoted to the contrary, it should be 
remembered that these introductory notes as to 
the circumstances under which discourses were 
spoken are among the least trustworthy parts of 
the Gospel tradition, and are often nothing more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists. The 
type of character described bears on its face the 
marks of being intended for the little community 
of Christians (cf. Latham, Pastor Pastoimm.! p. 253). 

As such we can see that it had a very special 
appropriateness. It was not an accident that 
Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. The 
Cross is hut the culminating expression of a spirit 
which was characteristic of it throughout. Its 
pecuhar note is Victory through Suffering. An 
idea like that of Islam, making its way by the 
sword, was abhorrent to it from the first. Jesus 
came to he the Messiah of the Jews, hut the narra- 
tives of the Temptation teach us that, from the 
very beginning of His career. He stripped off from 
His conception of Messiahship all that w'as political, 
all thought of propagating His claims by force. 
A new mode of propagating religion was deliber- 
ately chosen, and carried through with uncom- 
promising thoroughness. The disciple was not 
above his Master; and the example which Jesus 
set in founding His faith by dying for it, was an 
example which His disciples were called upon to 
follow into all its logical consequences. Chris- 
tianity, the true Christianity, carries no arms ; it 
wins its way by lowly service, by patience, by 
self-sacrifice. 

History shows that there are no instruments of 
religious propaganda comparable to these. It also 
shows that the type of character connected with 
them is of the very highest attractiveness and 
beauty. Is it a complete type, a type to which we 
can apply the Kantian maxim, ‘ So act as if your 
action was to be a law for all human beings’ ? 
This would seem to be more than we ought to say. 
It is not clear that the Christian type would be 
what it is if it were not built upon, and if it did 
not presuppose, a certain structure of society, to 
which other motives had contributed. The ethical 
ideal of Christianity is the ideal of a Church. It 
does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If we are to say the truth, we must admit 
that parts of it would become impracticable if they 
were transferred from the individual standing 
alone to governments or individuals representing 
society. It could not be intended that the officers 
of the law should turn the cheek to the criminal. 
The apostles were to bear no sword, but the judge 
‘beareth not the sword in vain.’ 

May we not say that the functions of Christian 
morals— specifically Christian morals— are these ? 
(1) At their first institution to form a vehicle, the 
only possible vehicle, for the Christian religion. 
So far as Christianity has taken a real and genuine 
hold upon society, it is through these means and 
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no others. Other things may have commended it 
for a time, hut no trust can be placed in them. 
(2) The Christian iiiotire acting in the midst of 
other inotives gradually leavens and modifies them, 
imparting to them something ’v\'hich they had not 
before. If we look round us at the principles 
which at this moment regulate the action of States, 
in their external or international relations as well 
as those which are internal, we shall see that 
if these principles are not wholly Christian, they 
are also not pagan. They have a certain coherence, 
and they mark a very conspicuous advance as 
compared with the principles of the ancient world. 
Christianity has shown a power of modifying what 
it does not altogether supplant. The world even 
outside Christianity is still God’s world. It is a 
world of which the essential characteristic is that 
it is progressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progi*ess that it should be brought under the 
infi.uence of the Christian precept, not pure hut in 
dilution. And (3) may we not draw from this the 
augury that in the end, at some time which v^e 
cannot see, the social structure may be still more 
fully recast, under the influence of Christianity: 
‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more ’ ? We can 
conceive a condition of things in which the Church 
became coextensive with the State, and in which 
religion penetrated the body politic in a sense in 
which it has never done so yet. When that time 
came, conduct which now would he only quixotic 
might be rational, and required by the public con- 
science. 

When the verse Mt 5^^ i Qjye asketh 

thee,’ etc., is criticized from the point of view of 
modern political economy, the mistake is in apply- 
ing a standard which is out of place. lu those 
days the natural and, indeed, the only outlet of the 
xind for benefiting the poor w'as almsgiving; and 
our Lord’s main object was to strengthen the 
motive, which was in itself a thoroughly right 
one. It would have been in vain to anticipate 
methods which God has evidently intended to be 
the result of long experience. The argument from 
analogy comes in here with great force. God 
might have removed many forms of human ill with 
a word ; but as it is, He has been pleased to let 
improved methods, and the wisdom to use them, 
grow gradually and grow together. The advance 
which mankind slowly makes is a solid advance, 
and an advance not here and there, but all along 
the line. 

We have seen that our Lord was not careful to 
guard against luisimderstandings. It has been a 
salutary exercise for His followers to find out 
what was the true sense of his sayings for them- 
selves. 

(4) The Messiah . — We are not concerned here 
with the very remarkable historical evolution of 
the claim of our Lord to be the Messiah, which 
will come before us in connexion with the narra- 
tive of His life. At present we have to do only 
with His teaching on the subject, and that mainly 
with reference to the deeply significant names by 
which His claim was conveyed. 

(i.) The Christ. — We need not delay over the title 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Anointed,’ which is simply that 
of the current Jewish expectation. It is repeatedly 
applied to our Lord by others, and on three occa- 
sions, at least, expressly accepted by Himself fJn 
4^, Mt 161^ Mk 14«i- 62 j,^ cf. Jn ir^“) ; but only once 
does our Lord use the term of Himself ( Jn IT^ *lrt(rodv 
Xptcrr^y), and that in a passage where we cannot he 
sure that the wording is not that of the evangelist. 
In like manner the title ‘Elect’ {iKXeXey^vos, Lk 
936 j iK\€KT6s, Lk 2336), which is also current (cf. 
Enoch 406), is applied to our Lord, hut not by 
Himself. 


(ii.) Son of David. — Much the same may be said 
of another title which belongs to a prominent side 
of the expectation. • Son of David ’ occurs several 
times (on the lips of the crowd at and before the 
triumphal entry, of the Syrophoeniciau woman, of 
Bartimaeus, of the Pharisees), but Jesus Himself 
does not use it, and rather propounds a difficulty 
in regard to it (Mk 1235 n)^ 

(iii.) Sou of Man. — The really characteristic title 
which occurs some 80 times in the Gospels, and is 
without doubt the one which Jesus chose to express 
His own view of His office, is ‘the Son of Man.’ 
Whereas the other titles are used by others of 
Him, this is used only by Him and of Himself. 
What He desired to convey by this is a question 
at once of no little difficulty and of great im- 
portance (‘ Die Erage gehort zu den verwickeltsten 
ja verfahrensten der gaiizen neutest. Theologie,’ 
Holtzinann) . 

The starting-point for this, as well as for the 
idea of the kingdom, is, we may be sure, Du 
The ‘Son of Man’ in that passjige, as originally 
written, stood for Israel. The four world-empires 
are represented by beasts, the dominion that falls 
to Israel is that of a man. But in this as in other 
respects the passage w’as interpreted Messianically. 
In the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-70) 
the Son of Man takes a prominent place. He is 
a person, and a superhuman person. It is He who 
holds the great judgment to which the Apocalyptic 
writings look forw^ard. The attributes ascribed to 
Him are all more or less directly connected with 
this judgment, which is at once to vindicate the 
righteous, and finally to put down the wicked. 
The date of this portion of the Bk. of Enoch has 
been much debated, but opinion at the present 
time is still more preponderantly in favour of the 
view that it is pre-Christian (betw^een n.c. 94-64, 
diaries, Unnch, p. 29 f.). The language of the 
Gospels re(iuires that the title as applied to a person 
and to the Messiah should be not entirely new. It 
also requires that it should be not perfectly under- 
stood and familiar (Mt 16i3, Jn 123^). It is probable 
that its use did not go beyond a small circle, the 
particular circle to which the Similitudes of Enoch 
belonged. This, however, would be enough to give 
the phrase a certain currency, and to make it at 
least suggest association with the Messiah. 

It is associated with Him, especially in His char- 
acter as Judge, and as the chief actor in that 
series of events which marks the end of the age, 
and the reversal of the places of good and wicked. 
This sense Jesus did not discard. It appears un- 
mistakably in a number of passages (Mt 13^^ 16^® 
1028 243.fi-. 2 53iff 26 4 etc.). But at the same time 
there can be no doubt that He read into it a 
number of other ideas, new and original, just as 
He read them into the conception of the King- 
dom. 

What is most distinctive in this novel element 
in the teaching of Jesus ? There is an increasing 
tendency amongst scholars to lay stress on the 
Aramaic original of the phrase. The Aramaic 
equivalent is said to mean and to he the only 
way which they had of expressing ‘ Man’ (generic- 
ally, i.e. ‘Mankind’). Hence the attempt has 
been made to interpret the phrase impersonally, 
and to get rid more or less of its Messianic appli- 
cation (see Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 256 If.). It is 
true that an impersonal sense will suit such a 
passage as Mk 2-^s ‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man . . . therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’ At the same time this is by no 
means the necessary sense. And Wellhausen, 
who is one of those who most emphatically main- 
tain die equation ‘Son of Man’ = ‘Man,’ yet sees 
that the expression must have been used by our 
Lord to designate HLs own person (^Israel, u. Jud, 
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G-esch‘^. p. 381). Nor can this conclusion really he 
avoided by such an expedient as Holtzmanii’s, who 
calls attention to the comparative rarity of the 
title in the early chapters and early stages of the 
history (e.p. in Mk only would explain 

it during this period impersonally, and only after 
St. Peter’s confession personally. Against this and 
against more sweeping attempts (e.p.loy Martineau, 
Seat^ of Authority^ p. 339) to get rid of the Messianic 
signification altogether, it may be enough to point 
out that if reasonable critics like Holtzmann allow, 
and a narrative such as that of the Temptation 
seems to prove, that Jesus from the first really 
assumed the character of the Messiah, and if our 
oldest authorities with one consent treat the title 
Son of Man as in the later stages Messianic, it is 
fair to presume that it is Messianic also in the 
earlier. If the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, this conclusion would amount 
almost to certainty. 

It IS, however, fair to argue from the natural 
sense of the phrase in Aramaic, that by His use 
of it, Jesus did place Himselt in some relation to 
humanity as a whole. And we are led to form 
the same inference by the conspicuous use of the 
corresponding Heb. in Ps 8^ ‘ What is man that 
thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man 
that thou vis 1 test him ? ’ Here the parallelism 
shows that ‘ son of man ’ = ‘ man.’ We also know 
from He that the psalm was at a very early 
date applied to Jesus as the Messiah, and at a still 
earlier date (the Baptism) we have the neighbour- 
ing Ps 2^ applied to Him. It seems to follow', or at 
least to be a very natural presumption, that these 
two psalms early became an object of close study 
to Jesus, and helped to give outward shape to His 
conceptions. 

Ps 8 seems specially adapted to fall in with 
these, as it brings out with equal strength the two 
elements which we know to have entered into the 
consciousness of Jesus — the combination of lowdi- 
ness with loftiness, the physical weakness of man 
as contrasted with his sublime calling and destiny. 
We can see here the appropriateness of the applica- 
tion of one and the same title to Him who, on the 
one hand, ‘had not where to lay his head,’ and 
who must needs ‘go as it was written of him,’ 
and who yet, on the other hand, looked to come 
again ‘ with power ’ in His Kingdom. 

We do not like to urn such very modern phrase- 
ology as the ‘ideal of humanity,’ ‘the representa- 
tive of the human race ’ ; and yet it would seem 
that Jesus did deliberately connect with His own 
person such ideas as these : He fused them as it 
were into the central idea of Messiahship, and we 
can see how the Jewish conception of the Messiah 
was enlarged and enriched by them. If the Mes- 
siah comes out in the claim to forgive sins, it is the 
Son of Man whose mission it was ‘ to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 19^®), ‘not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10‘®lj). 

Here we have another connexion in which the 
name is frequently used. The prophecies of the 
Resurrection and of the Second Coming are closely 
associated with the fatal end of the First: ‘The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be re- 
jected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again’ (Mk 8^^ etc.). If we ask for the OT 
original of this ‘Saviour through suffering,’ no 
doubt it is the Second Part of Isaiah, and especially 
Is 53. Still, it would be rather too much to de- 
scribe this idea as embodied in the title ‘Son of 
Man.’ It is embodied in the character of the Son 
of Man as conceived by Jesus, but not exactly in 
the name. The name which expressed it was the 
^Servant of Jehovah ’ (Trais Kvpiov) ; and this name 


was undoubtedly applied to Christ by the Church 
as soon as it began to reflect upon His life and 
mission (cf. Ac ac 427 30^ 
have no evidence that Jesus used it of Himself. 
One reason for the choice of the name ‘Son of 
Man ’ probably was that it admitted and favoured 
these associations, even if it did not directly 
suggest them. 

This comprehensive and deeply significant title 
touched at the one end the Messianic and eschato- 
logical expectation through the turn w’hich had 
been given to it in one section of Judaism (the 
Book of Enoch). At the other and opposite end 
It touched the idea of the Suffering Servant. But 
at the centre it is broadly based upon an infinite 
sense of brotherhood with toiling and struggling 
humanity, which He who most thoroughly accepted 
its conditions was fittest also to save. As Son of 
God, Je.^us looked upwards to the Father , as Son 
of Man, He looked outwards upon His brethren, 
the sheep who had no shepherd. 

(IV.) Bon of God. — Only once in Synopt. (Mt 27*®) 
and in a tew ifiaces in the Fourth Gospel (Jii 10^®, 
cf. 5-® 9®® var. lec. lU) is it hinted that Je-us directly 
assumed this title. It is repeatedly given to Him 
by others — by the Baptist (Jn 1®^), by Nathanael 
(Jn by Satan hypothetically (Mt 4®), as also 
% the crowd (Mt 27^), by the possessed (IVlk 3‘^ ll), 
by the disciples (Mt 14®®), by the centurion (Mk 
15®9=:Mt 27'"^), and by evangelists (Mk U v,l. 
Jn 3A« 203^. 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the 
title wms really assumed from the indirect mode in 
which Jesus constantly speaks of God as *My 
Father.’ I’his is very frequent in Synoptics as 
well as in St. John (Mt 7'^^ 10^‘^ 11^' etc.;. 

And although, as we have seen, the- consciousness 
which finds expression in this phrase becomes the 
basis of an extended doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood (‘the Father,’ ‘our Father,’ 'thy Father,’ 
‘your Father’), there is nevertheless a distinct 
interval between the sense in which God can be 
claimed as Father by men, even the innermost 
circle of the disciples, and that in which He is 
Father to the Son. In this respect the passage 
Mt ll-'^=Lk 10^2 ia quite explicit (cf. also the 
graduated scale of being in Mk 13®-'= Mt 24®*"). 
Although this passage stands out someuhat con- 
spicuously in Synoptics, the context in which it 
occurs is so original and so beyond the reach of 
invention, while it supplies so marvellously the 
key to that which distinguishes the history of 
Jesus from other histories, that doubt cannot rea- 
sonably be cast upon it. It is confirmed by the 
sense in which the title ‘ Son of God ’ is taken by 
the Jews— not merely by the populace but bv the 
learned (Mt 274i-«, cf. Mk IS®!- ®2, Jn 107). And, on 
the other hand, it confirms sufficiently the sub- 
stantial accuracy of like passages in the Fourth 
Gospel {e.g. 10®®* ®®). We are thus prepared for the 
unanimity' with which the Church at the earliest 
date fixed upon this title to convey its sense of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s nature (Ac Ro D, Gal 
220 , Eph 41 ®, He 4w etc., 1 Jn 4^® etc., Rev 2!®). 

This aspect of the question will come before us 
more fully later. We content ourselves for the 
present with observing that the teaching of Jesus, 
reserved and reticent as it is, presupposes as its 
background this wholly exceptional relation of 
‘the Son’ to ‘the Father.’ From that as centre 
radiate a number of other relationships to His 
immediate disciples, to the Church of which they 
formed the nucleus, and to mankind. The Sonsbip 
of Jesus is intimately Cf nnected with His work as 
Messiah (Titius, p. 116). It is in this character 
that ‘all things are delivered’ to Him (Mt [[), 
in this character that He is enabled to give to the 
world a revelation of the Father (i5.), in this 
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character that He carries out His work of redemp- 
tion even to the death (Mk 14^^ H). 

(5) T/ie Faraclete mid the Tri-unity of God , — 
In the earliest Epp. of St. Paul we find that the 
Son of God is placed side by side with the Rather, 
and is associated with Him as the ground of the 
Church’s being, the source of spiritual grace, and 
as co-operating with Him in the providential 
ordering of events (1 Th. H, 2 Th U, 1 Th 
It is difficult to describe the effect of the language 
used in any other terms than as attributing to 
the Son a coequal Godhead v^ith the Rather. And 
it is remarkable that St. I'aul does this, within 
some twenty-two years of the Ascension, not as 
though he were laying down anything new, but as 
something which might be assumed as part of the 
common body of Christian doctrine. 

We observe also that throughout the earliest 
group of Epp. there are frequent references to the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the one great force 
which lies behind at once the missionary activity 
and the common life of the Church of the apos- 
tolic age (esp. 1 Co 12-14, but cf. 1 Th 1®* ** 4 ^ 
etc.). This, too, it is assumed that all Christians 
would understand. 

How are we to account for the prevalence of 
such teaching at so early a date, and in a region 
so far removed from the centre of Christianity? 
It would be natural if the Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self in His intercourse with His disciples had pre- 
pared them to expect a great activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and if He had hinted at relations in the 
Godhead which made it threefold rather than a 
simple monad. Apart from such hints, the common 
belief of the Church respecting Christ Himself 
and the Holy Spirit seems very difficult to under- 
stand. Certain previous tendencies in Jewish 
thought might lead up some way towards it, but 
they would leave a wide gap unspanned. 

t^en, therefore, we dnd that one Gospel ascribes 
to our Lord rather full and detailed teaching re- 
specting the Paraclete, which is explained to be 
another name for the Holy Spirit (Jn 14^^ 26 152 .)^ 
when there is held out a clear hope and promise 
of a new Divine influence to take the place of that 
which is being withdrawn, and when in another 
Gospel we are also told of the institution ^ of a rite 
associated with a new revelation of God under a 
threefold Name, that of Rather, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (Mt 28^®), these phenomena are just what we 
are prepared for, and just such as we should have 
had to assume even if we had had no definite 
record of them. We may, then, regard them as 
having received — whatever the antecedent claims 
of the documents in which they are found — a very 
considerable degree of critical verification. The 
single verse 2 Cox 13^^ seems to require something 
very like what we find in Mt and Jn. 

Literature — Much material of value will be found in the 
works on the Biblical Theology of NT by Weiss, Beyschlag-, and 
esp. H. J Holtzinann (1897). Reference may also be made to 
Bovon, Thiol, du, NT, Lausanne, 189T. The most considerable 
recent work on the Teaching’ of Jesus as a whole is Wendt’s 
LehreJem, Gottingren, 1890 (Eng’.tr., T. &T. Clark, Edin. 1892). 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God (1890 and later) embraces the 
Syiiopt. Gospels only. In the last few years a number of mono- 
graphs have appeared on the doctrine of the Kingdom and 
points connected with it— all, it may he said, bringing out some 
real aspect in the doctrine, though in the writer’s opinion too 
often at the expense of other aspects. ,The series, began with 
two prize essays, Lehre mm Reiehe Gottest, by Issel and 
Schmoller (both Leiden, 1891), and includes treatises with 
similar titles by Schnedermann (Leipzig, 1898, 18&i>, 1896), J. 
Weiss (Gottingen, 1892^ Lutgert (Gutersloh, 1895), Titius (Frei- 
burg i. B. u. Leipig, 1895), Krop (Paris, 1897) ; also Bousset, 
Predigt in. ihrem Gegensatzzum Judenium (Gottirgen. 
1892); Paul, Die Yorstdlmigen'oom MessAm u. mm GoUesireich 
(Bonn, 1895) ; Lietzmann, Per Menncheneohn (Leipzig, 1896) ; 
J, Weiss, Pie Nachfolge Christi (Gottingen, 1895) ; Grass, Pm 
VerhaUen zu Jesm (Leipzig, 1895); Ehrhardt, Per Gf^md- 


* Not, of course, the first institution, but its confirmation as a 

rite and its first association with the triole formula. 


ekarakier d. Ethik Jem (Freiburg i. B u Leipzig. 1S90) 
Wiesen, Pie Stellung Jem ztini irdihchen Gut (Giiteisloh, 
1895). 

THE Miracles of Jesus. — There has been a 
certain tendency of late to recede from the ex- 
treme position in the denial of Miracles. Har- 
nack, for instance, writes in reference to the 
Gospel history as follows : ‘ Much that was for- 
merly rejected has been re-established on a close 
investigation, and in the light of comprehensive 
experience. Who in these days, for examp’s, 
could make such short work of the miraculous 
cures in the Gospels as was the custom of scholars 
formerly?’ {Christianity and History^ p. 63, 
Eng. tr.). 

(i.) Different Classes of Miracles . — ^Partly this 
change of attitude is due to the higher estimate 
which would now be put on the value of the 
evangelical sources generally, as to which some- 
thing will be said below. Partly it would he 
due to a change of view in regard to the super- 
natural, which is no longer placed in direct 
antagonism to the natural, hut which is more 
reasonably explained as resulting from the opera- 
tion of a higher cause in nature. And partly also 
it would be due to the recognition of wider possi- 
bilities in nature, ‘more things in heaven and 
earth’ than were dreamt of in the narrow philo- 
sophy of the AufJcldrung. 

(a) In particular, it may he said that medical 
science would have no difficulty in admitting a 
large class of miracles of healing. All those 
which have to do with what would now be called 
‘ nervous disorders,’ all those in which there was a 
direct action of the mind upon the body, would 
fall into place readily enough. Given a personality 
like that of Jesus, the effect which it would have 
upon disorders of this character would he strictly 
analogous to that which modern medicine would 
seek to produce. The peculiar comhination of com- 
manding authority with, extreme gentleness and 
sympathy would he a healing force of which the 
value could not easily be exaggerated. 

A question would indeed still be left as to the 
treatment of the cases of what was called ‘ de- 
moniacal possession.’ There can he no doubt that 
Jesus Himself shared, broadly speaking, the views 
of His contemporaries in regard to these cases: 
His methods of healing went upon the assumption 
that they were fundamentally what every one, 
including the patients themselves, ' supposed them 
to be. We can well believe that this was a nec- 
essary assumption in order to allow the healing 
influences to operate. We must remember that 
all the ideas of the patient would be adjusted to 
the current belief, and it would he only through 
them that the words and acts of Christ could take 
effect. In the accounts of such miracles we see 
that there was a mutual intelligence between 
Healer and patient from the first (Mk || 3i || 
5^ II). It was by means of this mutual intelligence 
that the word of command struck home. 

We should be prepared, then, to say that this 
class of miracles implied accommodation to the 
ideas of the time. But when we speak of ‘ accom- 
modation’ on the part of our Lord, we do not mean 
a merely politic assumption of a particular belief 
for a particular purpose. We mean that the 
assumption was part of the outfit of His incar- 
nate Manhood. There was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming Man in 
the same way in which He accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary. 

It would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the general character of His Ministry if Jesus had 
attacked this form of disease in any other way than 
through the belief in regard to it which at that 
time was universal. The scientific description of 
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it bas doubtless greatly changed. But it is still a 
question winch is probably b^y no means so clear, 
whether, allowing tor its temporary and local 
character, the language then used did not con- 
tain an important element of truth. The physical 
and moral spheres are perhaps more intimately 
connected than we suppose. And the unbridled 
wickedness rife in those days may have had 
physical effects, which were not unfitly described 
as the work of ‘demons.’ The subject is one 
which it is probable has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. 

^ (/3) There is, as we have seen, one large class of 
diseases in regard to which the healing force 
exerted by the presence and the word of Jesus 
has a certain amount of analogy in the facts 
recognized by modern medicine. We must not, 
however, treat that analogy as going farther than 
it does. It does not hold good equally for all the 
forms of disease which are described as having 
been healed. Wherever the body is subject to 
the action of the mind, there we can give an 
account of the miracle which is to some extent — 
to a large extent — rational and intelligible. But 
in cases in which the miracle involves a purely 
physical process it will not be possible to explain 
it in the same way. 

This other class of miracles will fall rather 
under the same head as those which were wrought, 
not upon man, but upon nature. In regard to 
these miracles, the world is probably not much 
nearer to a reasoned account than it was. It 
must always be remembered that the narratives 
which have come down to us are the work of those 
who expected that Divine action would (as we 
should say) run counter to natural laws and not 
be in harniony with them, and that the more 
Divine it was the more directly it would run 
counter to them. We may be sure that if the 
miracles of the first century had been wrought 
before trained spectators of the nineteenth, the 
version of them would be quite different. But to 
suppose this is to suppose what is impossible, be- 
cause all God’s dealings with men are adapted to 
the age to which they belong, and cannot be 
transferred to another age. If God intended to 
manifest Himself specially to the nineteenth 
century, we should expect Him to do so by other 
means. We are, then, compelled to take the 
accounts as they have come down to us. And we 
are aware beforehand that any attempt to trans- 
late them into our own habits of thought must 
be one of extreme difficulty, if not doomed to 
failure. 

(ii.) Critical Expedients for eliminating Miracle. 
— In view of the difficulty of giving a rational (i.e. 
a nineteenth century) version of miracle, it is not 
surprising that recourse should be had to critical 
expedients for explaining away Miracle altogether ; 
in other words, to account for the narratives of 
miracles without assuming that objective facts 
corresponding to them- really occurred. The ex- 
pedients most in favour are : (a) imitation of 
similar stories in OT ; (/3) exaggeration of natural 
occurrences ; ( 7 ) translation of what was originally 
parable into external fact. These are causes which 
have about them nothing violent or incredible, and 
we may believe that they were to some extent 
really at work. The question to what extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the evidence for 
miracles and the length of time interposed between 
the evidence and the events. This will he the next 
subject to come before us. We may, however, 
anticipate so far as to say that whatever degree of 
verisimilitude belongs to the causes suggested in 
themselves, they do not appear to be adequate, 
either separately or in combination, to account for 
the whole or any large part of the narratives as we 
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have them. And there is the further consideration, 
on which more will also be said presently, that 
something of the nature of miracle, something 
which was understood as miracle, and that on no 
insignificant scale, must be assumed to account for 
the estimate certainly formed by the whole first 
generation of Christians of the Person of Christ. 

(lii.) The Evidence for the Gospel Miracles in 
general. — Coming to the question as to the evidence 
tor the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, there are 
three main observations to be made : (a) that the 
evidence for all these miracles, generally speaking, 
is strong ; (/3) that the evidence for all the different 
classes of miracles is equally strong ; ( 7 ) that 
although for the best attested miracles in each 
class the evidence is equal, there is a difference 
between particular miracles m each class ; some 
are better attested than others. 

(a) It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said (p. 601 sup.) about the general charac- 
ter of the Gospel History. The critical student 
must constantly have in mind the question to 
what state of things the different phases of that 
history as it has come down to us correspond. 
Does it reflect conditions as they existed after 
A.D. 70 or before ? And if before, how far does it 
reflect the later half of that period, and how far 
the earlier ? How far does it coincide with a 
section of Christian thought and Christian life 
(e.g.) taken at the height of the activity of JSt. Paul ; 
and how far does it certainly point to an earlier 
stage than this? In other words, how much of 
the description contained in the Go.spels belongs to 
the period of consequences, and how much to the 
period of causes ? 

Every attempt to treat of the life of our Lord 
should contribute its quota to the answer to these 
questions. And it is becoming more and more 
possible to do this, not merely m a spirit of super- 
ficial apologetics, but with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the truth of history. And the writer of 
this article strongly believes that the tendency of 
the researches of recent years has been to enhance 
and not to diminish the estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospels. 

(j3) This applies to theGospel records as a wdiole. in 
which miracles are included”. It is natural next to 
ask. What is the nature of the particular evidence 
for Miracles ? How is it distributed ? Does the 
distribution correspond to the distinction which 
we have drawn between the easier and the more 
difficult Miracles ? If it did, we might suppose that 
the former class had better claims to credence than 
the latter. 

But an examination of the documents shows that 
this is not the case. Without committing oui’selves 
to all the niceties of the Synoptic problem, there 
are at any rate broad grounds for distinguishing 
between the matter that is found in all the three 
Synoptics, in the First and Third, and in one only 
of the Three, Whether the ultimate groundwork 
is written or oral, the threefold matter represents 
that groundwork, and is therefore, if not nects- 
sarily the oldest, at least the most broadly based 
and authoritative. There is reason to think that 
the double matter is also very ancient. It consists 
largely of discourse, but some few narratives seem 
to belong to it. The peculiar sections of the 
different Gospels vary considembly in their char- 
acter, and it is natural to suppose that they would 
have the least antecedent presumption in their 
favour. Some confirmatory evidence would be 
needed for facts which rested upon their testimony 
alone. 

How, if it had happened that the Hatui’e-Miracles 
had been confined to sections of this last kind, 
while the Miracles of Healing— and especially the 
Healing of Nervous Diseases— had entered largely 
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into the Double and Triple Synopsis ; or — inasmuch 
as discourse more often bears the stamp of unmis- 
takable originality than narrative — if the miracles 
of one class had appeared only in the form of 
narrative, while the allusions in discourse were 
wholly to miracles of the other, then the inference 
would have lain near at hand that there was a 
graduated scale in the evidence corresponding to a 
like graduated scale in the antecedent probability 
of the miracle. 

But this is not the case. Miracles of all the 
different kinds occur in all the documents or 
sources. The Triple Synopsis contains not* only 
the healing of demoniacs and paralytics, but 
the healing of the issue of blood (Mk the 

raising of Jairus’ daughter (zb.®® II), the stilling of 
the storm (zb. 4®' H), the feeding of the five thousand 
(zb. This last miracle is found not only in 

all three Synoptists, but also in Jn 6 °^*. And there 
is this further point about it, that if we regard the 
miracles generally as a gradual accretion of myth 
and not based upon fact, we should undoubtedly 
assume that the feeding of the four thousand 
(Mk 81, Mt 15®-) was a mere duplicate of it. But 
it is probable that this story also belonged to the 
fundamental source, in spite of its omission by 
Luke. In that case both the feedings of a multi- 
tude would have had a place in the oldest of all our 
authorities, and the first growth in the tradition 
would have to be pushed back a step farther still. 
We should thus have a nature-miracle not only 
embodied in our oldest source, but at its first 
appearance in that source already pointing hack 
some way behind it. 

( 7 ) It thus appears that the evidence, externally 
considered, is equally good for all classes of 
miracles. It is not, as we might expect, that 
the evidence for the easier miracles is better than 
that for the more difficult, leaving us free to 
accept the one and reject the others. We cannot 
do this, because the best testimony we have 
embraces alike those miracles which imply a 
greater deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature and those in which the deviation is less. 

It does not, however, follow that within the dif- 
ferent classes of miracles the evidence for particu- 
lar miracles is equal. When Frof. Goldwin Smith 
insists that all the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
stand or fall together, he is going in the teeth, not 
so much of anything peculiar to the study of the 
Gospels, but of the historical method generally. 
And the examples which he gives are unfortunate. 

‘ We cannot pick and choose. The evidence upon 
which the miraculous darkness and the apparition 
of the dead rest is the same as that upon which 
all the other miracles rest, and must be accepted 
or rejected in all the cases alike’ {Guesses at the 
Hiddle of Existence, p. 160). No critical student 
needs to be told that the evidence for the appari- 
tions of the dead (Mt 27^-^) belongs just to that 
stratum which carries with it the least weight. 
The authority for the darkness is much higher, 
but its miraculous character need not be magnified. 
Any unusual darkening of the sky would naturally 
strike the imagination of the disciples; and it 
might be not contrary to nature and yet also 
not accidental. 

(iv.) The Quality of the Evidence . — So far we 
have spoken of the external character of the 
evidence. It is speaking within the mark to say 
that a large part of the evidence for the Gospel 
miracles, including some of those that are most 
miraculous, is separated from the facts by an 
interval of not more than thirty years. We may 
be pretty sure that before that date, and even 
much before it, stories of miracles like those re- 
corded in the Gospels circulated freely among 
Christians, and were a common subject of teaching 


by catechists and others. We now proceed to 
ask, What is the quality of the narratives m 
which these stories occur? What features are 
there in the stories themselves which throw light 
upon their historical value ? 

(a) We are met at the outset by the Temptation 
If there is anything certain in history, it is that 
the story of the Temptation has a real foundation 
in fact, for the simple reason that without such a 
foundation it would have occurred to no one to 
invent it. It suits exactly and wonderfully the 
character of Jesus as we can now see it, hut not as 
it was seen at the time. Men were trying to 
apprehend that character ; they had glimpse 
here and a glimpse there ; hut they cannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was as a ■whole. But whoever first told the story 
of the Temptation saw it as a whole. We have 
therefore already drawn the inference that it was 
first told by none other than Jesus Himself. And 
by that inference we stand. There is nothing in 
the Gospels that is more authentic. 

But the story of the Temptation presupposes 
the possession of supernatural powers. It all 
turns on the question how those powers are to be 
exercised. It not only implies the possession of 
power to work such miracles as were actually 
worked, but others even more remarkable from the 
point of view of crude interference with the order 
of nature. The story of the I'einptation implies 
that Jesus could have worked such miracles if He 
had willed to do so; and the reason why He did 
not work them was only because He did not will. 

The keynote which is struck by the Tempta- 
tion is sustained all through the sequel ot the 
history. We can see that the Life of Jesus was 
what it was by an act of deliberate renunciation. 
When He says, as the end draws near, ‘ Tliinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels ?’ (Mt 26 ^®), the lesson holds good, not for 
that moment alone, but for all that has preceded 
it. The Public Ministry of Jesus wears the aspect 
it does, not because of limitations imposed from 
without, but of limitations imposed from within. 

Here lies the paradox of the Miracles of Christ. 
He seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
against a possible misuse that it is as if He had 
not done them. The common idea of miracles was 
as a manifestation of Divine power. Jesus gave 
the manifestation, and yet He seemed so to check 
it from producing its natural effect that it is as 
though it did not serve its purpose. It really 
serves His purpose, but not the purpose which the 
world both then and since has ascribed to Him. 

(^) We have seen that the principles laid down 
at the Temptation governed the whole public life 
of Jesus. He steadily refused to work miracles 
for any purely self-regarding end. If the fact that 
He works miracles at all is a sympathetic adapta- 
tion to the beliefs and expectations of the time, 
those beliefs are schooled and criticized while they 
are adopted (MtT2®® 11 16*^-, Jn 4“^®), the element of 
mere display, the element of self-assertion, even of 
self-preservation, is eliminated from them. They 
are studiously restricted to the purposes of the 
mission. 

Now this carefully restricted character in tne 
miracles of Jesus is unique in history. Among all 
the multitude of wonders with wbich the faith, some- 
times superstitious, but more often simply naive, 
of the later Church adorned the lives of the saints, 
there is nothing quite like it. We may say with 
confidence that if the miracles of Jesus had been 
no more than an invention, they would not have 
been what they are. We can see in the evangel- 
ists a certain dim half-conscious feeling of the 
self-imposed limitations in the use of the super 
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natural by Christ. But we may be very sure that 
they have this feeling, because the limitations were 
inherent in the facts, not because they formed part 
from the first of a picture which they were con- 
structing a priori. 

( 7 ) There are three kinds o£ restriction in the 
miracles of our Lord. The limitation in the sub- 
ject-matter of the miracles is one ; the limitation in 
the conditions under which they are wrought is 
another (Mt y 1524 . ^nd the limitation in 

the manner in which they are set before the world 
is a third. In a number of cases, after a miracle 
has been performed, the recipient is strictly 
cantioned to maintain silence about it (Mk 1^^ jj 
demoniacs, H leper, 3^2 demoniacs, cf. Mt 12^^ 
Mk 72 ^ deaf and dumb, 8-® blind). This hangs to- 
gether with the manifest intention of Jesus to 
correct not only the current idea of miracles, but 
the current idea of the Messiah as one endowed 
with supernatural power. If He was so endowed, 
it was not that He might gather about Him crowds 
and establish a carnal kingdom such as the Jews 
expected. 

This, too, is a very original feature. It is 
certainly not one that the popular imagination 
would create, because the motive to create it was 
wanting. It is not to he supposed that the 
popular imagination would first correct itself and 
then embody the correction in a fictitious narra- 
tive. Here again we are driven to the conclusion 
that the narrative truly reflects the facts. 

(5) In yet another way do the accounts of the 
miracles work in with the total picture of the Life 
of Christ. They have a didactic value, which 
makes them round off the cycle of the teaching. 
This fact perhaps leaves some opening for the 
possibility that here and there what was origin- 
ally parable may in course of transmission have 
hardened into miracle. An example of such a 
possibility would be the withering of the Fig-tree 
(Mk 1112-14 2 o-: 5 1 ( compared with Lk 13®-^). But, on 
the other hand, it is just as possible that parable 
and miracle may stand side by side as a double 
enforcement of the same lesson. The story of the 
Temptation is proof that Jesus would not hesitate 
to clothe His teaching in a form at once natural 
and impressive to that generation, though it is less 
so to ours. In this He only takes up a marked 
characteristic of the OT Prophets. 

(v.) Historical Necessity of Miracles . — ^The truth 
is that the historian who tries to construct a 
reasoned picture of the Life of Christ finds that 
he cannot dispense with miracles. He is con- 
fronted with the fact that no sooner had the Lite 
of Jesus ended in apparent failure and shame than 
the great body of Christians — ^not an individual 
here and there, hut the mass of the Church — passed 
over at once to the fixed belief that He was God. 
By what conceivable process could the men of that 
day have arrived at such a conclusion, if there had 
been really nothing in His life to distinguish it 
from that of ordinary men? We have seen that 
He did not work the kind of miracles which they 
expected. The miracles in themselves in any case 
came short of their expectations. But this makes 
it all the more necessary that there must have been 
something about the Life, a broad and substantial 
element in it, which they could recognize as super- 
natural and divine— -not that we can recognize, but 
which they could recognize with the ideas of the 
time. Eliminate miracles from the career of Jesus, 
and the belief of Christians, from the first moment 
that we have undoubted contemporary evidence of 
it (say A.B. 50), becomes an insoluble enigma. 

(vi.) Natural Congruity of Miracles . — And now, 
if from the belief of the Early Church we turn to 
the belief of the Church in our day, there a 
different kind of congruity appears, but a con- 


gruity that is no less stringent. If we still believe 
that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony 
of the Early Church, but on the proof afforded by 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, there will be 
nothing to surprise us in the phenomena of miracles. 
‘If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, His miracles, so far 
from being improbable, will appear the most 
natural thing in the world. . . . d’iiey are so 
essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, that without them that character wmuld 
entirely disappear. They flow naturally from a 
Person who, despite His obvious humanity, im- 
presses us throughout as being at home in two 
worlds. ... We cannot separate the wonderful 
life, or the wonderful teaching, from the wonder- 
ful works. They involve and interpenetrate and 
presuppose each other, and form in their indis- 
soluble combination one harmonious picture ’ 
(Illingworth, Divine Immanence., pp. 88-00). 

If we seek to express the ratio}} ale or inner 
congruity of miracles in Biblical language, we 
shall find this abundantly done for us in the 
Gospel of St. John. Miracles arise from the in- 
timate association of the Son with the Father in 
the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemption of man. When 
challenged by the Jews for healing a sick man 
upon the Sabbath, Jesus replied, ‘My Father 
1 wmrketh even until now {i.e. since, and in spite of 
the institution of the Sabbatical Best), I am working 
also ’ (Jn 5^^) ; the same law holds for the actions of 
the Son as for the conservation of the universe. 
And He goes on. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seetli the Father doing: for what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth: and greater works 
than these will he show him, that ye may marvel’ 
(ih. vv. 19-20)^ Many other passages at once suggest 
themselves to the same efiect (Jn 3'^^ 14^0 • The 

Son is ‘sent’ by the Father, and He is invested 
with full powers for the accomplishment of that 
mission ; or rather with reference to it and for the 
purpose of it, He and the Father are one (Jii 10^0- 

The sayings of this character are all from the 
Fourth Gospel. But there is a nenr approach to 
them in the well-known passage Mt ll-’'}! (‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father ’); 
and "this does but form a natural climax to others, 
wliich, without it, would seem to leave something 
wanting and incomplete. 

(vii.j The Unexplained Element in Miracles . — 
When all the above considerations are borne in 
mind, some may still think that there is a residuum 
which is not wholly explained — not so much as to 
the fact of miracles, or as to their congruity with 
the Person of Jesus, but rather as to the method 
of particular miracLes. in the form, in which they 
have come down to us. It is quite inevitable that 
there should be such a residuum, wliich is only 
another name for the irreducible interval which 
must, when all is done, separate the reflective 
science-trained intellect of the nineteenth century 
from the naive chroniclers of the first. Jesus Him- 
self would seem to have been not without a pre- 
science that this would be the case. At any rate 
there is a permanent significance, unexhausted by 
the occasion which gave rise to it, in His reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist, while appealing to 
works which, however beneficent, would, He knew, 
fail to realize all the Baptist’s expectations : ‘ Blessed 
is he that shall find no scandal— -or stumbling- 
block— in me’ (Mt 11®!!). There was doubtless 
something left in the mind of John which he could 
not perfectly piece together with the rest of such 
mental outfit as he had. And so we may be sure 
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that it will be in every age, though age after age the circuit; but Mt appears to mark the 

has only helped to strengthen the conviction that practical close of the Galilsean ministry, 
the modes ot thought of the Zeitgeist may and do The gi'eater part of this circuit lay within the 
continually change, but that the worth for man of dominions, not of Herod Antipas, where Jesus had 
the Person ot Jesus does not change but is eternal, hitherto mainly w'orked, but of his brother Philip, 

Now we know that the hostility to Him was shared 


Literature — Probahly the best work m En^rlish at the present 
moment on the xnesuppositions of the Gospel Miracles would be 
Iliing-worth’s I) i cine w<3«ce(I&9b), asequel to his Btimptou 

LeetureH (lby4L It may be worth while to compare Gore, Bump. 
Beet (1591). On the o'thei hand, Mozley’s lectures on the same 
foundation for ISGo have reference rather to a j)hase of the con- 
ti’oversy which is now past. Theie is, of course, much on the 
subject* in the various tieatises on Apologetics ; and. ai tides are 
constantly appearing in magazines, as well as shorter mono- 
grax>hs, both British and Foreign The piesent wiiter cannot 
sa\ — or at least cannot remember — that he has gamed us much 
from these several sources as in the ease of the teaching of 
Jesus. He would like, however, to mention with giatitude. 
Grounds of Theisiic and Christian Belief, by Dr. G. P Fisher 
of Yale (New York, IbSd, also pub. in London), a very clear 
and temperate statement of the evidence for the Go. pel 
Miracles on older lines; the chap, on Miiacles iu Dr. A, B. 
Bruce Chief End of Itevekition (Sid ed. Is90) , and three 
short lectures, entitled The Supernaiiiraliii ChrihUanity {hy 
Lrs. Kainv, Orr, and Marcus Dods, in replv to Plieiderer, 
JEdinb 1594). 

The most considerable attempt m English to construct 
Christianity w'lthout Miracles is Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s The 
Kernel and iheJ/usk (1856), and 7'he Spimt on the Waters 
(159T). With tins may be compared Dr. Salmon’s Kon-^nir- 
aculous Christianity (and other Sermons). 

There are well-knowm systematic works on the Gospel 
Miracles by the late Abp. Tiench and Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

C. Middle' OR Gulmixatikg Teriod of the 
Active MimsTitr. 

Scene. — Galilee, with an excursion across the 
northern border. 

Time. — Passover to shortly before Tabernacles 
A.D. 28. 

m 141-1835, Mk 6^4^951, Lk 9‘-5o, Jn 6. 

This is a period of culminations, in which 
the prophecy of 8iineon begins to be coiispicu- 
oisly fulfilled: ‘Behold, this child is set for 
the falling and rising up ot many in Israel, 
and for a si^ which is spoken against’ (Lk 
231). The main culminations are (i.) of the zeal 
of the populace, followed by their disappoint- 
ment and falling away; (ii.) the still greater 
embittennent of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
(iii.) the awakening at last of a more intelli- 
gent faith in the disciples, reaching its highest 
point ill St. Peter’s confession; (iv.) the 
Divine testimony to Jesus in the ITansfigura- 
tioii ; ( V. ) tlie consciousness of victory virtually 
won in Jesus Himself (Mt 11-5-3), Lk lO^’-^i); 
(vi.) at the same time He secs clearly, and 
begins to announce the seeming but transient 
catastrophe, the final humiliation and exalta- 
tion, ill which His work is to end. 

The time of this period is clearly marked by 
the occurrence of the Passover of the year a.d. 28 
at its beginning, and the Peast of Tabernacles (in 
October of the same year) at the end. It is prob- 
able that within these six months all the salient 
events referred to below may be included. The 
place is, broadly speaking, Galilee, beginning with 
the shores of the lake (Jn 6) ; but in the course of 
the period there falls a wider circuit than any 
that had been hitherto taken. In this circuit Jesus 
touched on, and probably crossed, the borders of 
the heathen districts of Tyre and Sidon (Mk T-^n); 
He then turned eastwards through the neighbour- 
hood of Caesarea Philippi (Mk ; and He finally 
returned to Capernaum, not directly, hut after 
taking a round to the east of the lake and through 
Decapolis (Mk T^^). The motive was probably riot 
so much on this occasion extended preaching as 
to avoid the fei'ment excited among the population 
of Central Galilee. Observe Mk and the strict 
injunctions of secrecy in Mk 7^ 83^{| 9®|1, If we 
may follow our authorities (Mk there 

was a certain amount of active work at the end of 


by the Pharisees with the partisans of Herod (Mk 
3" and p. 616®’ above; cf. also Mk 8^^)^ "Wq have 
also, but probably at a still later date, threats, 
which if not actually made by Herod Antipas were 
at least plausibly attributed to him (Lk IJ^i). Jn 
any case, it is likely enough that intrigues weie on 
toot between the two allied parties of the Pharisees 
and Herodians ; and some writers, of whom Keim 
may be taken as an example, have attributed to 
these what they describe as a ‘flight’ on the part 
of Jesus. They may have had something to do 
with His retirement. 

This division of our Lord’s Life includes several 
narratives (the Feedings of the Five and Four 
Thousand, the Walking on the Water, the Trans- 
figuration) which sound especially strange to 
modem ears. We must repeat the warning, that 
if a nineteenth cent, observer had been present he 
would have given a different account of the occur- 
rences from that which has come down to us. But 
the mission of Jesus W’as to the first cent, and not 
to the nineteenth. His miracles as well as His 
teaching were adapted to the mental habits of those 
to whom they were addressed. It is wasted in- 
genuity to try, by rationalizing the narratives, to 
j translate them into a language more like our own. 
Essential features in them are sure to escape in the 
process. It should be enough to notice that the 
narratives in question all rest on the very best 
historical authority. They belong to the oldest 
stratum of the evangelical traditmiL And more 
than this : if we suppose, as it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the Feedings of the Five and of the 
Four Thousand are different versions of the same 
event, this would throw us back some way behind 
even that oldest stratum ; because we should have 
to allow an additional period of time for the two 
versions to arise out of their common original (see 
p. 626 sup.). This would carry us back to a time 
when numbers must have been living by whom the 
truth of that which is reported might be controlled. 
In the case of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
we have the conflrmatoiy evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel, which for those who believe the author to 
have been an eye-witness must be little less than 
decisive. 

i. The Enthusiasm and Falling~away of the 
Fopulace . — It was just before the Passover of the 
year 28 that the impression which Jesus had made 
on the people of Galilee seemed to reach its climax. 
This was the result of what is commonly known 
to us as the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The 
fact that the Passover was so near at hand accounts 
for a special gathering of pilgrims, or those pre- 
paring for the journey, from the Galilsean towns. 
In such a mixed multitude there would doubtless 
be many Zealots and enthusiastic expectants of the 
‘deliverance of Israel.’ The miracle convinces 
these that they have at last found the leader of 
whom they are in search. They are aware that 
hitherto He had shown no signs of encouraging 
the active measures which they desired: and there- 
fore they hasten to seize the person of Jesus in 
order to compel Him to put Himself at their head, 
with or against His will. He, however, retires 
from them ; and their disappointment is complete 
when on the next day the more determined among 
them, after following Him at no little trouble into 
the synagogue at Capernaum, find themselves put 
off with what they would regard as a mystical and 
unintelligible discourse. This is a turning-point in 
what had been for some time a gathering move- 
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ment on tlie part of many who were willing to see 
in Jesus a Messiah such as they expected, but who 
were baffied and drew back when they found the 
ideal presented to them so different from their own. 
And the crisis once past, every pc^ssible precaution 
was taken to ensure that it should not recur (Mk 
724.36 y3ijj 99 [j^ above). 

Are the two Feeding’s of Mk and Mk S^-^H to be re- 

garded as two events or one ? Besides the general resemblance 
between the two niinatives, a weightv aigument in favour of 
the latter hypothesis is, that in the second nanative the dis- 
ciples’ question appears to imply that the emeigency was some- 
thing new. They could hardly*have put this question as they 
did if a similar event had happened only a few weeks befoie. 
The ditfeieut numbers are just what would be found in two 
independent traditions. The decision wdll, however, depend 
here (as in the instances noted above) on the degree of strict- 
ness with which w'e interpiet the narrative generally. 

The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jn C^g-si, 
works up to one of those profound truths w'hich ftxed them- 
selves esjiecially m the meinoiy of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is not a direct reference to the Saeiarneut of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it is a preparatory statement of the deep 
principle of which that Sacraiiient is the expression. We shall 
have more to say on this head below (see p. (33T). 

ii. Widening Breach with the Pharisees , — 
More than one incident occurs in this period 
which points to the increasing tension of the rela- 
tions between Jesus and the Pharisees (Mk 
But the decisive passnge is Mk the severity 

of which anticipates the denunciations of the last 
Passover. In this Jesus cuts away root and branch 
of the Pharisaic traditions and exposes their 
essential immorality. From this time onwards the 
antagonism is open and declared. 

hi. The (JUmax of Faith among the Twelve; St. 
Peter's Confession, — We have seen how the en- 
thusiasm ot the multitudes reached its climax 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but did 
not recover from the rebuff which it then received, 
and from that time more or less collap.sed, until 
it flamed up for a moment at the triumphal entry. 
The Twelve were in a better position to enter into 
the mind of their Master, and it was but natural 
that they should be more steadfastly attached to 
His person. Hence their faith survived the shocks 
which it was continually receiving, and St. Peter 
gave the highest expression which it had yet re- 
ceived, when, in reply to a direct question, he 
exclaimed, ‘I’hou art the Christ [the Son of the 
Living God]’ (Mt Jesus marked His 

seiise'of the signiticance of the confession by words 
of warm commendation. He attributes it, indeed, 
to a direct inspiration from Heaven. The value of 
the confession stands out all the more clearly when 
it is compared with the doubts ot the Baptist (see 
above, p. 615 ). We are not to suppose that St. 
Peter had by any means as yet a tail conception 
of all that was implied in his own words He 
still (lid not understand what manner of Messiah 
he was confessing ; but his merit was, that in spite 
of the rude shocks which his faith bad been re- 
ceiving, and in spite of all that was paradoxical 
and enigmatical in the teaching and actions of 
his Master, he saw through his perplexities the 
gleams of a nature which transcended his experi- 
ence, and he was willing to take upon trust what 
he could not comprehend. 

It would be out of place to attempt here to discuss the con- 
flicting interpretations of the blessing pronounced upon St. 
Peter, We can only say that although it is not adequate to 
explain the blessing as pronounced upon the confession and 
not upon St. Peter himself, it is nevertheless distinctly pro- 
nounced upon St. Peter as confessing. It is in the fact that 
there is at last one \Vho, in the face of all difficulties, recog- 
nizes from his heart that Jesus is what He is, that the fi:^t 
stone, as it were, of the Church is laid : other stones will be 
built upon and around it, and the edifice will rise day by day, 
but the beginning occurs but once, and the beginning of the 
Christian Church occurred then. It is not to detract from the 
merit of St. Peter— which so far as tbe building up of the 
Chuich is concerned was as high as human luent could be— if 
we interpret the blessing upon him in the light of 1 Co 


The Church has but one foundation, in the strict sense. Jesus 
Christ It was precisely to this that int. Petei's confession 
pointed. But that confession was the first of all like confessions ; 
and in that respect might well be described as the first block of 
stone built into the edifice. 

iv. The Culminating Point in the J-Iissionanj 
Labours of Jesus. — God seeth not as man seetb. 
To the average observer, even to one who was 
acquainted with St. Peter’s cunfessloii, it would 
seem to be the solitary point of light 111 the midst 
of disappointment and failure. A retr.ispect of 
the Galilsean ministry seemed to show little but 
har^d-heartedness, ingratitude, and unbelief (Jn 
126 '- 40 ), Our Lord Himselt can only denounce woe 
upon the cities which enjoyed most of His presence 
(Mt ll 2 o- 24 j|)^ about the same time two 

sayings are recorded which mark a deep inward 
consciousness of success. The ministry which 
might seem to be in vain was not really in vain, 
but potential and in promise; to the eye wdiich 
saw into the future as well as into the present, and 
which looked into the inmost counsels of the 
Father, the crisis might even be regarded as past. 
One of these sayings is Lk 10 ^^ The success of 
the disciples in casting out demons draws from 
Jesus the remark that the power of the prince of 
darkness is broken. And about the same time, as 
if ingratitude and opposition counted for nothing, 
He pours out His thanks to the Father : ‘ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes : 
yea. Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight’ (Mt 11 -^f II). The next verse in both Gospels 
contains the clearest expression in the Synoptics 
of that sense of oneness with the Father which is 
brought out so pointedly in Jn. And the verses 
which follow in Mt are that wonderful invitation : 

‘ Come unto me,’ etc. He who understands this 
group of sayings has found his way to the heart of 
Christianity. 

V. The. Transfiguration. — ^To the confession of 
the apostle and to the words of thanksgiving, 
which are also words of serene contentment and 
inward assurance, there was not wanting an out- 
ward Divine sanction. This was given in the 
scene which is known to us as the Transfiguration 
(Mk The narrative of the Transfiguration 

reminds us, in more ways than one, of those of tbe 
Baptism and Temptation. Once again the apostles 
hear words which seem to come from Heaven con- 
firming the mission of their Master. At the same 
time they see a vision which brings out the signifi- 
cance of that mission in a way for which as yet 
they can hardly have been prepared. The appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijah by the side of, and as it 
were ministering to, Jesus, symbolized the Law and 
the Prophets as leading up to and receiving their 
fulfilment in the Gospel. 

It is impossible not to see the appropriateness of this Divine 
testimony to the mission of Jesus occurring- just whei'e it does. 
That unique relationship of the Son to the Father, which forms 
the constant background of the narrative of the Fourth Gosiiel, 
and is not less the background— real, if not so appreiit — of 
the Synoptics, could not but assert itself from time to time. And 
what time could be fitter for a clear pronouncement of it than 
this, when outward circumstances were for the most jiart so 
diseoux-aging, and when the prosfiect was becoming every day 
nearer and more certain of the fatal and terrible end ? If the 
Son must needs go down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
the Father’tj face will shine upon Him for a moment before He 
enters it with a bnghtness which will not be obscured. 

As bearing u].K>n the essentially historical cnaracter of the 
narrative, however difficult and even impossible it may be lor us 
to reconstruct its details in such a way that we could be said to 
understand them, note (1) the significance of the appearance ol 
Moses and Llijah at a time when that signiflcruice can have been 
but very imperfectly apprehended by the disciples, and when 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest such an idea to them ; 
and (2) the Tmnsfiguration comes within the cycle of events in 
regard to which a strict silence was to be 'observed. This 
striking and peculiar stamp of genuineness was not wanting 1 1 
it. We may note aiso (J) the rartdom speech of St. Peter (Mk 9®i> 
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as a little graphic and authentic touch which had not been 
forgotten. 

It might be supposed that the enlargements in Lt 9Slf were 
merely editorial, but, like not a few added details in this Gospel, 
they become more impressiye upon reflexion. The other evan- 
gelists throw no light upon the subiect of the converse between 
the glorified figures ; Luke alone says that they ‘ spake of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem ’ This 
was, we may be sure, the sub]ect which deeply occupied the 
mind of Jesus at this time ; and it is haidly less certain that the 
paiticiilar aspect of it which would be most present to Him 
would be its relation to the prophetic Sciiptures of OT (and the 
Law also had its prophetic side). We might expect an aj)pear- 
ance of Isaiah rather than Elijah; but Elijah was the tvpical 
prophet, and the Jews expected his apiieaiing (cf Wetstem on 
Mt The other peculiar detail in Lk, that ‘ Peter and they 

that were with him were heavy wuth sleep,’ maj' ivell seem 
confirmatory of the view (e g.) of Weiss and Beyschlag, that the 
scene was presented to the three apostles m divinely caused 
vision. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection . — 
The period we are describing is a kind of water- 
shed, which marks not only the summit of the 
ascent but the beginning of the descent. We have 
seen how this was the case with the enthusiasm of 
the multitude : it was also the case with Christ 
Himself. The confession of St. Peter was imme- 
diately followed, and the Transfiguration both 
preceded and followed, by distinct prophecies of the 
fatal end which was to close His ministry — an 
end fatal in the eyes of men, but soon to be can- 
celled by His resurrection. As these prophecies will 
meet us again in the next period, to which they 
give its dominant character, we will reserve the 
discussion cf them till then. 

I). Close of the Active Period: the 
Messiaxic Crisis ix View. 

Scene. — Judaea (Jn andPersea (MklOty, 

Jn 

Tme. — Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.H. 29. 

Mt 19I-20•^^ Mk 10, Lk 9 ^ 1-1928 (for the 
most part not in chronological order), Jn 
TMUh 

In this period we may note more particu- 
larly (i.) the peculiar section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which might on a superficial view 
seem to be placed in this period ; (ii. ) that 
portion of the Johannean narrative which 
really belongs to it; (iii.) the general char- 
acter of our Lord’s Teaching at this time ; 
(iv.) in particular, the prophecies of Heath 
and Resurrection ; and (v.) the hints which 
are given of a special significance attaching 
to these events. 

'The time of this period extends from the Peast 
of Tabernacles in a.d. 28 to the Passover of a.b. 29. 
There is more difficulty in mapping out the distri- 
bution of its parts topographically. We have 
some clear landmarks If we follow the guidance of 
the Pourth Gospel. The events of the section 
Jn 7^-1021 partly belong to the Peast of Taber- 
nacles and in part follow at no gTeat interval after 
it. We have again in Jn IO 22 a clear indication 
of time and place, the Peast of Dedication at 
Jerusalem. This would be towards the end of 
December. After that, Jesus withdrew beyond 
Jordan to the place where ‘John was at the first 
baptizing’ (Jn 10^'^). Here he made a lengthened 
stay, and it was from hence that He paid His visit 
to Bethany for the raising of Lazarus. Then He 
again retired to a city called Ephraim on the edge 
of the wilderness north-east of Jerusalem, where 
He remained until the Jews began to gather 
together to attend the Passover (Jn 11^). We 
have thus a fairly connected narrative extend- 
ing from the beginning of the year to the Passover 
of A.D. 29, the scene of which is in part Judaea and 
in part Persea. We have also -a fi^d point cover- 
ing, perhaps, about a fortnight in the latter half 
of October and localized at Jerusalem. But what 
of the seven or eight weeks which, separate this 
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from the Peast of Dedication ? Is it probable that 
Jesus returned to Galilee and continued Hia 
ministry there ? It does not seem so. 'I’he solemn 
and deliberate leave-taking from Galilee is not 
likely to have been so broken. The principal 
objection to this view would be that the secret 
and unexpected visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles does not seem consistent with the 
solemnity of this leave-taking. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that the Galilsean ministry was 
practically complete before this date, and that 
strong expressions like those of Lk if tljey are 
to he taken as they stand, refer to one of the later 
journeys. 

i. The so-called Perman Alhiistry. — There is a 
long section of St. Luke’s Gospel, Lk 951-18^^, 
which has been often treated as a single whole and 
as containing the record of a special ministry, 
identified with the last journey towards Jerusalem, 
and having for its scene the lands beyond the 
Jordan. This is based upon the fact that the 
begin ning of the section coincides with Mk lO^, 
Mt 191 , and that the end of it brings us to the 
approach to Jericho (Lk 18®^). It is true that 
some part of the time preceding the last Passover 
was spent in Persea. We know this on the joint 
testimony of the other Synoptists and St. John 
(Mk 101, Mt 191 , Jn 10^^). But to suppose that 
the whole section must be localized there is to 
misunderstand the structure and character of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. It is far more probable that he 
h^s massed together a quantity of material derived 
from some special source to wffiich be had access, 
and which could not be easily fitted into the 
framework supplied to him by St. Mark. 

When we come to examine these matenals in detail, it would 
seem probable that they belong to very different peiiods in our 
Lord's ministry. Some incidents, for instance, appear to assume 
those easier relations to the Pharisees which we have seen to lie 
characteristic of the earlier period (Lk [but not vv. 42-c4j 
It would be natural also to refer to this or the middle 
period the three parables of ch. 15 (Weiss, Lehen Jem. i. 507). 
On the other hand, some of the incidents are practically dated 
by their coincidence with the other Gospels; while others, like 
the severe denunciations of the Pharisees and eschatolottical 
sections such as Lk 1 ^ 22-30 are referred to the later pei iod 

by their subject-matter. It would be wrong to lay too much 
stiess on mere symmetry; but when a natural sequence sug- 
gests itself, it may be accepted as having such probability as can 
be attained. The document which St. Luke is using* in this 
part has preserved for us discourses of the utmost value, and it 
IS largely to them that the Gospel owes its marked individuality. 

ii. TJie Johannean Narrative of this Period — 
The historical value of the Pourth Gospel comes 
out strongly in this period. Rarely has any 
situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividness and truth to nature of ch. 7 (see esp. 

11-15. 25-27. 31 32 40-52^^ l 0 Sg gxapliic are the 

details of ch. 9 ; and there is marked precision 
in the statements of Jn I 022 f. 40f ipj4^7. 
a special intimacy with what passes in the inner 
counsels of the Sanhedrin (Jn This 

intimate knowledge might have been derived 
through Nicodemus or through the connexion 
hinted at in Jn 18^^.^ But, apart from the peculiar 
verisimilitude of these details, some such activity 
as that described in these chs. is required to 
explain the great catastrophe which followed. It 
is impossible that Jesus should have been so much 
a stranger to Judsea and Jerusalem as the Synoptic 
nariutive would at first sight seem to make Him. 
For the steps which lead up to the end we must go 
to St. John. 

iii. The general Character of the Teaching of 
this Period. — 'Ihere are no doubt portions of the 
feaching of this period preserved in the Synoptics, 
But except those contained in Mk 1| they are 
difficult to identify with certainty. For the greater 

♦ The theory of Belff has been mentioned above (p. 614 ; 

but it turns too much upon a single set of data, and leads to an 
arbitrary dissectiou of the Gospel. 
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part of our kno^vledge of it we are indebted to St. 
John, and we may observe that the teaching now 
begins to take a new character. Hitherto it lias 
been mainly concerned with the nature of the 
Kingdom ; henceforward greater stress is laid on 
the person of the King. We have already noted 
the remarkable verse Mt ll^^ll ‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Kather : and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ This 
verse may be said to represent the text which the 
discourses in St. John set in various lights. We 
have now the self-revelation of the Son as the 
central life-giving and light-giving force of hu- 
manity. As He is the living Bread (Jn 6), so is 
He the living Water (Jn 7^"^) ; He is the Light 
of the world (Jn 9^) ; He is the Good Shepherd 
(Ju lO^C? Resurrection and the Life (Jn lU^). 
If we suppose that these discourses were really 
held, we shall understand better than we could do 
otherwise the state of Christian thought which 
meets us when we open the first surviving Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

iv. The Prophecies of Death and Besurrection . — 
From the time of St. Peter’s confession Jesus began 
in set terms to foretell that His mission would end 
in His death, soon, however, to be followed by His 
resurrection (Mk 8^1 y). At the moment of His 
highest triumph, marked by the Transfiguration, 
the same solemn prediction is repeated (Mk 9^^), 
and again yet a third time towards the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing (Mk 
1032-^^11). 

(a) Even an ordinary observer might have seen 
that the signs of the times were ominous. St. 
Peter’s confession showed no more than one ad- 
herent whose fervid faith might be supposed 
capable of resisting a pressure of life or death. 
Herod Antipas and his faction were hostile. The 
Pharisees were yet more hostile, and their bitter- 
ness was growing every day. Within the period 
before us two deliberate attempts were made on 
the life of Jesus (Jn 8®^ 10^®). And with the cer- 
tainty that the course on which He was bent would 
include nothing to conciliate these antagonisms, it 
was clear where they would end. 

(li) But the foresight of Jesus took a wider 
range than this. He had laid it down a-s a 
principle that it was the fate of prophets to be 
persecuted (Mt 5^2 233^* In particular. He had 
before Him the example of the Baptist, whose fate 
He associated with His own (Mk 

(c) But there was a deeper necessity even than 
this. At the Betrayal, to him who drew sword 
in His defence Jesus replied calmly, ‘ How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be?’ And this is His consistent language 
(comp. Lk 2423t- -w. 46 etc.). The mind of Jesus w^as 
steeped in the ancient prophecies. He had Him- 
self, as we have seen, deliberately fused the con- 
ception of the conquering Messiah with that of 
the Suffering Servant of Jehovah, and He as 
deliberately went the way to fulfil these prophe- 
cies in His own person. There was nothing acci- 
dental about His Death. He ‘set his face stead- 
fastly ’ on the road which led to it. 

(d) When we look into its lessons we are car- 
ried even behind the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
shall have to speak presently of the extraordinary 
novelty of the turn which Christ gave to His 
mission. Others had conquered by the exercise 
of force ; He was the first to set Himself to con- 
quer by weakness, patience, non-resistance. And 
the natural and inevitable consummation of this 
new method of conquest was Death. 

(fi) In all this He was carrying out, and knew 
that He was carrying out, the Will of the Father. 


It was conceivable that that Will might have yet 
ulterior objects even beyond those, deep enough 
as we might think, which we have been consider- 
ing. That Jesus ascribed to His Death such an 
ulterior object we are led to believe by the way in 
which He speaks of it. The two places in which 
He does so must next engage our attention. 

V. Significance of the Death of Jesus. — The first 
of the passages to which allusion has just been 
made is Mk lO^^n ^p^or verily the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ We 
observe here that Jesus brings His Death under 
the category of service, and regards it as the 
climax of a life of service. This is one way of 
stating the great paradox to which we have "just 
alluded. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over their subjects; but such was not to be 
the ambition of the disciples of Christ ; rather the 
very opposite ; and it was Christ Himself who set 
them the example. At the end of the avenue 
stood a cross, and the Saviour of men w’alked up 
to it as if it had been a crown. It is a question of 
pressing interest how much farther we may go 
than this : is the X^rpov dvrl ttoWOu to be in- 
terpreted by the d7roXi5rpw<rts and IXaa-TTjpiop of 
Ro 32^^^, and by the language of other similar 
passages? By itself we could not say that it 
compelled such an interpretation ; hut there is 
nothing forced in supposing that the early Church 
knew and followed the mind of its Founder. In 
that case we should have reason to think that 
Jesus Himself had hinted at the sacrificial char- 
acter of His Death, and that He too regarded it as 
propitiatory. 

If this passage suggests a sacrificial aspect of 
one kind, the other is more explicit in bringing 
out sacrificial associations of another. All the 
extant accounts of the institution of the Eucharist 
connect the Blood shed upon the Cross with the 
founding of a ‘ [new] Covenant.’ This is certainly 
an allusion to the inauguration of the first Covenant 
with sacrifice (cf. Ex24'^, He 9^^23j^ and the Death 
of Christ is clearly regarded as the Sacrifice inaugu- 
rating the second (see helow, p. 638). 

In other words, the momentous question came 
before the mind of Jesus whether the New Dis- 
pensation which He was founding was or was not 
like the Old in including the idea of Sacrifice. 
He deliberately answered that it was. And He 
deliberately foresaw, and as deliberately accepted 
the consequence, that the sacrifice of this New 
Dispensation could be none other than the Sacri- 
fice of Himself. 

That which gives this particular Death a value 
which no other death could have had is (a) the fact 
that it is the Death of the Messiah, of One whose 
function it is to he the Saviour of His people, and 
whose Death like His Life must in some way enter 
into the purpose of the whole scheme of salvation ; 
and (/3) the further fact that although the Death 
is a necessity in the sense that it was required for 
the full development of God’s gracious purpose, it 
was nevertheless a purely voluntary act on tlie part 
of the Son, an expression of that truly filial spirit in 
which He made the whole of the Father’s purpose 
His own. ‘The good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth the Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment received I from my Father’ (Jn 
lOti It; follows (7) that however much it may 
be right to conceive of the Death of Christ as a 
Sacrifice, and a sacrifice which has for its object 
, the ‘remission of sins’ (Mt2623), we must not in 
1 connexion with it set the justice of God against 
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His mercy, or think of Him as really turning away 
His face irom the ISon of His love. 

Literatuee, — The subject of these last two sections not onlv 
comes into the held of New Testament Theolojry in {general 
and treatises (like Wendt s and others named above) on the 
Teaching of Christ, but it necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the Doctrine of the Atonement Aiuonj? 
these may be mentioned especially Kitschl's Rechlferiignyxg 
n. Versohnung, voL ii. of \\ hich goes elaborately into the exegesih 
of the leading passages (ed. 2, Ib-S'i), and a recent treatise h\ 
Kahler, Zur Lehr^ %'on der Verwhnimg (Leipzig, l^Db), 'which 
gives pi eminence to the relation of the doctiine to the Life of 
Christ A lengthy monograph hy Schwartzkopff deals directly 
'With our Lord's piedictions of His Passion {Die WeikMjq^ungen 
Jenii vo7i f,etnem Tode^ u. s w.. Gottingen, 1&95), and 

‘Christ’s Attitude to IIis Death’ is the title of some staking 
articles by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn m Eoepos. IbDb, li., and 1&9T, i. 

E. The }fESSiA yie Crisis : the Tri vmpha l 
Extry, the Last Teaching, Passiox, Death, 
B SS URRECTIO .V, A SCENSION. 

Scene. — Plainly in Jerusalem. 

TGJie.— Six days before Passover to ten days 
before Pentecost A D. 29. 

Mt 211-28-0, Mk Ili-IGS [vv.^^Oan early 
addition], Lk 19^9-2452, Jn 12^-2VK 

This series of momentous events has natu- 
rally furnished much matter for discussion 
and controversy, some of it very recent, 
(i.) Our first duty will be to sketch rapidly 
the course of the events with special reference 
to the motives of the human actors in them, 
(ii.) We must consider the debated points in 
the chronology of the last week, (iii.) We 
shall have to discuss the eschatological 
teaching which the Synoptists place in this 
period, (iv.) A number of points, critical 
and doctrinal, will meet ns in connexion 
with the Last Supper, (v.) We shall have 
in like manner to consider both the attesta- 
tion and the significance of the crowning event 
of all, the Resurrection. This will include 
some discussion of the Appearances which 
followed. Lastly (vi.), as our subject is the 
Life of Christ and not the Gospels, we must, 
even though in so doing we cross the threshold 
of St. Luke’s ‘second treatise,’ follow the 
steps of the Master to His Ascension. 

i. The Action and the Actors. — Our four 
Gospels, taken together, in part convey and in 
part suggest a view at once clear and probabL of 
the course of events which led to the Crucifixion, 
and of the motives which impelled the several 
actors in them. We have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel is needed to explam the heightened enmity 
which had so tragic an issue. A residence in 
Jerusalem and Bethany of four days would not 
be enough to account for the overtures to Judas. 
The events of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast 
of Dedication, and the Raising of Lazarus, with 
the knowledge that Jesus had been teaching and 
making disciples at no great distance from Jeru- 
salem. supply what is wanted. And in the case of 
tbe Last Week the touches which the Fourth 
Gospel adds to its predecessoi*s supplement them 
effectively. 

(a) The Populace. — In the Triumphal Entry we 
seem to see a gleam once more of the enthusiasm 
which l^ad followed the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. It was probably quite as superficial. 
We may imagine the crowd made up in part of 
those who had been impressed by recent teaching 
beyond the Jordan or in Jerusalem itself, or by 
tbe news of the still more striking miracle 
wrought upon Lazarus : besides these, there 
would doubtless be a contingent of pilgrims 
from more distant Galilee, the remnant of the 
Crowds who had at one time or another followed 
Jesus there. But it would be too much to expect 
that all, or evpn many of thes*^, had acquired an 
tntelligent insight into the character of Him whom 


they were cheering. They were still in the 
twilight of their old Jewish expectations. They 
supposed that the moment had at last come when 
the hopes which they cherished would be lealized, 
and when before the crowds assembled for the 
Passover Jesus would at last put Him.self forward 
as the Leader for whom they were waiting. 
Nothing, however, came of this seeming appeal 
to their enthusiasm. A few discourses in the 
temple, partly levelled against the religious 
authorities they were most accustomed to rever- 
ence, but containing not a word of incitement 
against the Romans, and that was all. What 
wonder if their enthusiasm died away, and it in 
some of the fiercer among them it changed to 
bitter and angry disappointment 1 Doubtless some 
of these Zealots mingled with those who cried 
‘Crucily him, crucify him’; it was natural that 
they should prefer one of their own trade, like 
Barabbas; but tbe crowds in Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time were so great that many of these 
fanatics may have had no personal acquaintance 
with Jesus kt all. The choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas would seem to them a choice between a 
mock leader, a dreamer of dreams, who offered 
them nothing but words, and a true son of the 
people who had shown himself ready to grip the 
sword in the good cause. 

(6) The Traitor. — It is possible that Judas 
Iscariot may have shared something of these 
feelings. In the lists of the apostles lie is usually 
named next to a Zealot. The long course of train- 
ing which he had undergone may have failed to 
purge his mind of the carnal expectations of his 
coimtryiiien. It may have been a sudden access 
of disappointment, greater than ever before, be- 
cause the hopes by which it had been preceded 
had been greater, w’hich impelled him to seek his 
interview with the members of the Sanhedrin. 
It has even been suggested that he did what he 
did in order to compeLhis Master to declare Him- 
self, and with the belief that He w^ould at last 
exert for the deliverance of the nation the super- 
natural powers with which He was endowed. For 
this we have no sufficient warrant; and we are 
told expressly (Jn 12® RV text and most Comms.) 
that Judas was guilty of petty pilfering from the 
common fund, and therefore may infer that he 
was accessible to the temptations of avarice. 
Still, few men act from motives that they cannot 
at least make plausible to themselves: so that a 
mixture of obstinate and misguided patriotism is 
more iirobable than pure malignity. If Judas had 
not been at least capable of better things, it is not 
likely that he would have been chosen to he one of 
the Twelve. 

(c) The Pharisees. — ^By this time between Jesus 
and the Pharisees there is open war. Insidious 
questions are still put to Him, but only in order 
to ‘ensnare him in his talk’ (Mt 221^11). And on 
His side Jesus replied to their treachery by the 
sternest denunciations. It need not be supposed 
that all ‘ scribes and Pharisees ’ were equally 
the object of these. We know that Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathsea were members of the 
Sanhedrin ; we do not know that they belonged 
to the party of the Pharisees, but we cannot 
doubt that there were some Pharisees like-minded 
with tliem ; just as we learn from the Acts that 
after the Resurrection a number of the ‘priests’ 
(Ac 6“) and at least some Pharisees (io. 1^®) became 
Christians. 

(d) The Sctdducees. — ^With the last week of our 
Lord’s life, or rather, if we may trust St. John as 
far back as the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7^®), a 
new party comes into prominence. The Sanhedrin 
begins to take official action against Jesus ; and, 
although the Pharisees had some footing iu that 
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body, Its policy was more determined by the Sad- 
diicees, to whom belonged most of the ‘chief 
priests, and in particular Caiaphas, the acting 
high priest, and his yet more influential father- 
in-law and predecessor Annas. As against Jesus 
the two parties of Pharisees and Sadducees acted 
together, but their motives were ditferent. The 
Pharisees were jealous for their authority and 
traditions, which were openly assailed. The Sad- 
ducees themselves rejected these traditions, — they 
were selfish politicians, who played their own 
game. Their motto was quiHa non movere. They 
dreaded any kind of disturbance which might give 
the Romans an excuse to take the power out of 
their hands (cf. Jii Ips). it is curious to note 
how from this time onwards the bitterest opposi- 
tion comes from the Sadducees, while leadins: 
Pharisees are neutral or even favourable (Ac 4^-®^ 
2 :^ 9 ). 

(6) Pilate . — The position of things is this. The 
Jews {i.e. primarily the Sanhedrin) were bent upon 
bringing about the death of Jesus. Now they 
themselves had not the power of life and death 
(Jn 18^1). According to the Talmud, they lost it 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be about this very time. It is prob- 
able, however, that they did not long continue to 
possess It after the annexation of Judaea by the 
Romans. This being the case, they could only 
act tlirougli the instrumentality of the Roman 
governor. Idiis necessitated the putting forward 
of different reasons from those that really weighed 
with themselves. Rather we should say that 
there were really three sets of reasons : (i. ) The 
real motive of the Sanhedrin was jealousy of its 
own authority, — on the part of the Sadducees fear 
of disturbance, on the part of the Pharisees re- 
sentment of the attacks upon themselves and 
their traditions, and with some of the most 
patriotic among them perhaps disgust at a Mes- 
siah who was not a Messiah in any sense which 
they could comprehend. (ii.) The ostensible 
reason, which with some may have been sincere 
enough, was the charge of blasphemy against God. 
This charge they tried to bring home, but for a 
time could not (Mk 14°^ H), until at last they caught 
at the confession of Jesus Himself. On the 
strength of this lie was condemned (Mk 14^2-64), 
(iii.)"This charge, however, was not one which 
they could bring before the governor, and there- 
fore they changed their ground. St. Luke, who 
in all these scenes draws upon special and good 
information, states the accusation with more pre- 
cision than the other Synoptists. ‘ We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king’ (or ‘an anointed king,’ EVm; Lk 

230 . 

With this charge it is that the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin come before Pilate. Pilate has the 
rough Roman sense of justice, and he feels that 
the charge is not proved. Pie sees no evidence 
that Jesus is really a formidable conspirator, or 
even a conspirator at all against the State. He 
therefore desires to release Him ; hut the Jews 
insist, the leaders being backed by the clamour of 
the crowd. The Sanhedrists know the weak point 
in Pilate’s armour, and they fasten upon it: ‘If 
thou release this man, thou art not Csesar’s friend : 
every one that maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Caesar’ (Jn a most lifelike touch). 

For themselves they protest their loyalty, ‘We 
have no king but Caesar’ (Jn 191^). For many of 
the Sanhedrin, Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
this would be true, and those for whom it was not 
would discreetly hold their peace. To this pressure 
Pilate in the end gives way, washing his hands of 
the responsibility. He might have taken a nobler 
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course, but he felt insecure of his position ; he 
knew that the Jews had matter of just complaint 
against him ; and sooner than face their malice, 
with the inconveniences which it might cause, he 
let them have their will. 

Liter — With this section may he compared tivo worka 

of imajjination : Dr. lidwin A, Abbott^ Fkilochri.'-tus. London, 
ISTS, and Afs Ofhers &iw IJim^ London, lsl>5 (wntten fioin a 
Jewitsh point of view, but sympathetic and instructive). Also 
Chwolson, IJas Jeizte PaHudmahl ChriUi^ etc., St I’etersburi?, 
181)2, Anhaiiff: ‘Das Yerhultniss d. Phansiler, sadducaei, ii. 
der Judeii ubethaupt zii Jesus Christiis’ (aiinimizing- the 
opposition of the Pharisees, and laying’ the blame upon the 
Sadducees [Jewish, but written vvith much special know 
ledge]). 

ii. The Chronology of the Last TVeel-. — A 
number of chronological difficulties meet us in 
the narrative of this Last Week. (1) The prima 
facie view would certainly be that the Andiitiiig 
at Bethany was placed by Mark tico days (Mk 14^) 
and by John six days (Jn 12i) before the Passover. 
(2) The common opinion is that the Crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Last Supper on 
the evening of Thursday ; but it has also been 
argued that the two events took place on Thurs- 
day and Wednesday. (3) There is a much larger 
division of opinion as to the date of the Crucifixion 
in the Jewish calendar, and the relation of the 
Last Slipper to the Paschal Meal. The Synoptists 
seem to identify the two, whereas St. eJolm ex- 
pressly places the Last Supper before the Passover, 
and would make the Crucifixion fall on Nisan 14. 
(4) The authorities also appear to ditfer as to the 
time of day occupied by the Crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to Mk 15^® the time of the Crucifixion itself 
was the ‘third hour’ (=9 a.m.); according to Jn 
19^^ the trial was not quite over by the ‘sixth 
hour’ (= 110011 ), and therefore the Crucifixion was 
still later. 

Of these discrepancies No. 2 need not detain us. 
The view that the Crucifixion took place upon a 
Thursday is almost peculiar to Dr. Westcott 
{Introd to the Study of the Cosgiels, p. S 2, ed. 3). 
It turns upon a pressing ot the phrase ‘ three days 
and three nights’ in Mt 12^^ along with the proba- 
bility of confusion between ‘preparation for the 
Passover' and the more ordinary use of the word 
in the sense of ‘preparation for the Sabbath' (i.e. 
Friday). The phrasing of Mt. 27"*^ is somewhat 
peculiar, but not really less so on this way of 
reckoning than the other, because the day de- 
scribed as the ‘morrow after the Preparation’ 
would be itself the weekly Tapaa-Kevr}. And Mt 
is due only to the evangelist, and is not supported 
by the other authorities. [( )n the length of the 
interval between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion see esp. art. Chuonology of NT in this 
Diet. i. 410^ (with Field, Ot. dforv. iii. p. 7, there 
referred to), and Wright, JLT Problems., p. ISO ff.]. 

No. 1 is commonly removed by treating the note 
of time in Mk 14^ 11 as referring to the events of 
yy^ 1. 2 10. 11 and not to the intervening narrative of 
w.2-9. In support of this, Meyer-Weiss (ed. 8, ad 
loG.) points to analogous cases of intrusive matter 
in Mk 41 ^ 25 014-29 725-J50, On tlie other hand, 
M‘Clellan (Gospels^ p. 472 f.) restricts the applica- 
tion of Jn 121 to the arrival at Bethany, which, 
according to him, was on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nisan 8. The Anointing he would place on the 
evening of Tuesday, Nisan 12. Either view is pos- 
sible, and neither can be verified. If we think 
that the fourth evangelist deliberately corrects 
hLs predecessors, we shall probably give the prefer- 
ence to him. On such a point Mark is not a first- 
hand authority, and the connexion between his 
placing of the Betrayal and of the Anointing may 
well be loose. 

As to (4) the difference in regard to the hour of 
the Crucifixion, attempts have been made with 
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some persistence to prove that St. John used a 
different mode of reckoning time from that in 
common use. The writer of this vras at one time 
inclined to look with favour on these attempts. If 
the premiss could he proved, the data would work 
out satisfactorily. But, in view of the arts, by Mr. 
J. A. Cross in Class. Bev. 1891, p. 245 if., and by 
Prof. Eamsay in Expositor., 1893, i. 216 ff., it must 
definitely be said that the major premiss cannot 
be proved, and that the attempt to reconcile the 
two statements on this basis breaks down (cf. also 
Wright, Broblems^ p. 149 ff.). 

The ancient solution of the difficulty was to suppose a corrup- 
tion (F for r, or i iee I'ernd) of the text, more often in .In than 
in Mk ; and lightlv. because in Mk there are thiee several notes 
of time (.Mk 33 1 |) which hanj^ to'^ether. So Eus. ad 

Marinurn^ with a group of MSS scholia (Hd. Tisch. on Jn 19^^), 
etc. This solution is accepted by Mr. Wright op. czt. p. 156 ff.), 
and it may conceivably hold good. 

Prof. Ramsay lays stress rather on the rough and approximate 
way in which the ancients used the reckoning by hours. It 
must be remembeied that an ‘hour’ with them was a twelfth 
part of daylight, and not a fixed space of 60 measured minutes, 
as with uk If the two statements had been inverted — if Mk 
1525 had described the end of the trial and Jn 11)1* the raising of 
the Cl OSS — this elasticity might have amply covered both. As 
the two passages stand, it hardly does so. 

We may ask ourselves whether, supposing that the slaughter 
of the Paschal lambs began at 3 p.ui. (the time of slaughter is 
given as 3-5 p.m. by Jos. JSP vi. i.x. 3), there would not be a 
lather strong temptation on typological grounds to fix the 
moment of the death of the Messiah at that hour. The other 
notes of time would naturally he conformed to this. But, on 
the other hand, St John’s ‘sixth hour’ seems inconveniently 
late for the events which have to be compressed between it and 
the evening. The whole question must be left open. There is 
a choice of possibilities, but nothing more. 

Can we get beyond a similar choice on the last 
and most important point (8), the discrepancy as 
to the day of the month of the Crucifixion and of 
the Last Supper? Perhaps not. 

It is the Last Supper which the Synoptists 
appear to fix by identifying it with the Passover. 
They say expressly that on the morning of the 
‘first day of unleavened bread, when they sacri- 
ficed the Passover’ (Mk thie disciples asked 

where the Passover was to be eaten. This would 
be on the morning of Nisan 14. In the evening, 
which from twilight onwards would belong to 
Nisan 15, would follow the Last Supper, and on 
the next afternoon (still, on the Jewish reckoning, 
Nisan 15) the Crucifixion. St. John, on the other 
hand, by a number of clear indications (Jn 13^ 18-8 
1914 . 31) implies that the Last Supper was eaten 
before the time of the regular Passover, and that 
the Lord suffered on the aiternoon of Nisan 14, 
about the time of the slaying of the Paschal 
lambs. 

We are thus left with a conflict of testimony; 
and the question is, on which side the evidence is 
strongest. Now, if we are to believe a very com- 
petent Jewish archseologist. Dr. Chwolson, the 
Synoptists begin with an error. ‘ From the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees (cap. 49), 
Philo, Josephus, the Palestinian Targum ascribed 
to Jonathan ben Uziel, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
the Rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages, in- 
deed down to the present day, the Jews have 
always uiidei-stood by the phrase jr.b c’c 
“ the first day of the feast of unleavened bread,” 
only the 15th, and not the 14th ’ (Eas letzte Passa- 
maid Christi u. der Tag seines Todes, p. 3f.) ; so 
that it would be a contradiction in terms to say 
with Mk 14^^11 ‘on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the Passover.’ It is, 
however, only right to add that Chwolson’s 
assertion is denied by another very good authority, 
Dr. Schtirer, 77iL, 1893, col. 182. [Schiii'er does 
not directly meet the statement that where the 
feast of Unleavened Bread is represented as extend- 
ing over eight days, the days intended are Nisan 
15-22, not 14-21.*] 

♦ It is wortb noting tliat tbe Gospel of Peter agrees with the 


Waiving this point, however, for the present, 
we observe (after Chwolson, but cf. Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel., 1872, p. 206 1 etc.) that the 
Synoptists make the Sanhedrin say beforehand 
that they will not arrest Jesus ‘on the feast day,’ 
and then actually arrest Him on that day ; that 
not only the guards, but one of the disciples (Mk 
14^"||) carries arms, which on the feast day was 
not allowed ; that the trial was also held on the 
feast day, which would he unlawful (on these 
points see Chwolson, op. cit. p. 6 ft.); that the 
feast day would not be called simply ‘Prepara- 
tion’; that the phrase ‘coming from the field’ 
(Mk 15-^11) means properly ‘coming from work’ ; 
that Joseph of Arimathaea is represented as buying 
a linen cloth (Mk 15^®), and the women as prepar- 
ing spices and ointments (Lk 23°^), all of which 
would be contrary to law and custom. 

It follows that the Synoptists are really incon- 
sistent with themselves, and bear unwilling wit- 
ness to the chronology of St. John. We may be 
still reluctant to think that the contradiction is 
final. The Synoptists, so far as they identify the 
Last Supper with the Passover, look as if they 
were telling the truth. It is possible that there 
may be some way of reconciling the two accounts, 
which we do not know enough of the circumstances 
to specify. 

One hypothesis, which the writer was at one 
time tempted to entertain, — very tentatively, — 
that the ‘Passover’ which lay before the disciples 
and the Sanhedrin was not the Passover pioper, 
but the eating of the Chdgigdh (so Edersheim, 
M‘Clellan, Nosgen), he now believes to be unten- 
able (see Expos. 1892, i. 17 ff., 182 f., and Wright, 
Problems., p. 173 ff.). It is more likely that, for 
some reason or other, the regular Passover was 
anticipated. 

Dr. Chwolson, writing as a Jew, whose interest 
in the question is purely archaeological, would 
account for such anticipation by the fact that in 
the year of the Passion, Nisan 15 (not 14) fell upon 
a Sabbath. But it must be confessed that his 
argument seems strained (cf. also Schurer in TAZ, 
ut. sup.). 

Mr. Wright thinks that the Synoptists have 
combined the narrative of the Last Supper with 
that of some previous Paschal meal partaken of 
by our Lord {Problems., p. 179 ff.). But even if 
this hypothesis held good, it would hardly meet 
the case ; because it is just the details of the Last 
Supper, belonging to it qua Last Supper {e g. 
the ‘cup of blessing’), which remind us of the 
Passover. And, in any case, the hypothesis desei-ts 
the documents too far to be at all capable of proof. 

As the question at present stands we can only 
acknowledge our ignorance. [The literature will 
have been sufficiently given in the course of this 
section; cf. esp. Mr. A. Wright’s Some New Testa- 
ment Problems^ London, 1898, p. 147 fi.]. 

iii. The Prophetic Teaching of the Last Week. 
— This, too, has raised difficulties which are not 
only apparent hut real. It is important to bear 
in mind that no less than six distinct kinds of pre- 
diction are ascribed to our Lord during this week 
or in the period preceding. There is (1) the pre- 
diction of His own death and resurrection. There 
is (2) the prediction of the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem. With this in the great passage (Mk 
1311) is directly connected (3) the prediction of the 
end of the world and the last judgment. (4) llie 
discourses in Jn clearly predict the coming of the 
Paraclete as the substitute for Christ Himself. 
(5) In another leading passage (Mk 91 ) a phrase is 
used which may be explained, though it is not 

Johannean rather than the Synoptic tradition, placing the Cruci- 
fixion not on, hut before, the first day of unleavened bread (irpii 
1 /itaff Twv Pet. 8). 
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usually explained, of the remarkable spread of the 
Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost on- 
wards. Lastly (6), there is the explanation which 
is frequently given of the ‘ Coming of the Son of 
Man’ as a so-called ‘historical coming,’ a coming 
not exhausted by a single occasion, but repeated 
in the great events of history. 

The first three of these classes of predictions are, 
in any case, authentic and certain. To the be- 
liever in the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel the 


heighten the probability that the apparent defi- 
niteness of these other passages is due to the dis- 
ciples rather than to the Master. 

But another hypothesis has been put forward to 
remove the difficulty. It has been supposed that 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the places where 
it is spoken of as near at hand refers, not to the 
final coming, but to another kind of coming in the 
great events of histoiy. The prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel appears to point to such repeated 


prophecy of the Paraclete is equally certain, and comings (Jn U); and if any event deserves the 


there is much which goes to confirm it in the Acts 
and Epp. independently of its direct attestation. 


name, it might well be given to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was certainly one ot the turning- 


The other two forms of prediction are more hy- points of history, and had a momentous influence 
pothetical. They have been introduced more or upon the fortunes of Christianity. There is no 
less in order to meet the difficulties, although they doubt that our Lord directly predicted this cata- 


may have substantial grounds of their own. We 
will not as yet beg the question either way. 

The great difldculty is that as our documents 
stand the second and third predictions are in- 
timately connected with each other, and in at least 
one other passage it would seem as if it were 


strophe; and it might well seem that the pas- 
sages which apparently speak of the final coming 
as near were due to a confusion in the minds of 
the disciples between the two events regarded as 
‘ Comings ’ 

It is, however, a question whether this idea of 


expressly stated that the coming of the Son of repeated coming can he made good. Most recent 


Man (i.e. the final Coming, the Coming to Judg- 
ment) would take place within the lifetime of that 
generation. We know that it has not so taken 
place, and the great question is what we are to say 
to this. Is it an error in One who has never been 
convicted of error in anything else? We must 
not endeavour to explain away facts ; but we may 
interrogate them, and interrogate them somewhat 
strictly, to see whether they are facts or no. 

We cannot disguise from ourselves, that, what- 
ever the precise language used by our Lord, the 
disciples would be exceedingly prone to attribute 


writers are inclined to set it down as a modernism 
(Schwartzkopff, Weissagunf/en Jesu Chynsti, etc. 
p. 155; Holtzmann, Neutest. Thc^ol. i. 315). It is 
also very doubtful whether it has any real support 
in OT. What the prophets looked forward to was 
‘ the day of the Lord ’ — a single great intervention 
of God — not a day or succession of days. 

On this point the writer is glad to be able to refer to a note 
which he has received from Dr. Driver . ‘ The usual exipression is 
'■'■the day of J' in Is 2^, however, it is indef (“ for there is a 
day for,*” etc , or “ J " hath a day ”) ; Zee 14^ has also “ a day ” ; 
E/k 31)3 is lit. “For near is a d‘ay, and near is a day for eJ ; 
Is 348 ‘‘ For there is a day of vengeance for J ” (or J " hath *’), 
a vear of recompense for,” etc. : also ‘‘ his dav^” in apparently 


to Him the prediction of His own return as near a year of recompense for,” etc. : also “ his day^” m apparently 
of TUa pnnnpvinn nf thp Mp«isiah With a the same sense, Job 24i. lint these hardly differ e.xcept form- 
at hand. ine connexion or tlie iviessian wirn a jiPy fj-om the usual “day of J''.” I do not think that a succes- 

world-wide judgment was no new doctrine, but Qf judgments is represented under this figure— e.xcept, of 

was a common feature in the Jewish apocalypses, course, m so far as what the prophet pictured a& taking place m 

But this return would seem to them, as applied to ^ single day was m reality effected gradually, 
our Lord, the necessary complement of the life of Another hypothesis, however, also appears de- 


humiliatioii which He had led upon earth. For it serving of consideration. The strongest of all the 
was reserved the full triumph over His enemies passages which would make our Lord expressly 


which so far must have seemed very imperfect. 
Tiesurrection and Ascension would seem to be only 
foretastes of the great coming in glory on the 


predict His own Second Coming within the apos- 
tolic age itself is Mt 16^3 ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There be some of them that stand here ’which 


clouds of heaven. They were steps, but only shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the 


steps, towards the goal. 

We might have been sure, even if we had not 
been told, that the disciples would naturally fix 


Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ But when 
we compare this with the parallels, Mk 9^ = Lk 9^^ 
it is clear that the words Son of Man are intrusive. 


their thoughts on this Second Coming, and that it and that the clause really runs, "till they see the 
would be a natural inference for them to suppose kingdom of God come with power ’ ‘ with 

that it was near at hand. Instances like the com- -nnwpv ’ Tt, is not t.hft ‘ Son of Man comine m 


It is not the ‘ Son of Man coming m 


parison of Mt 24^9 = Mk IS^^^Lk 2 show that his kingdom,’ but the ‘kingdom' itself which 
the expectation as to time was not fixed but vari- comes. 


oil the other side, no doubt, must be set the fact 


What is meant by the kingdom here ? Is it not 
very natural interpretation to explain it of that 


that in the apostolic circle the belief in the near- great intervention of the Spirit of God in the 
ness of the Second Coming was almost universal world, that great influx of Divine powers and 
(1 Th 1 Co 7“®® 16^®, Co 5*, llo Fh energies which dates from Pentecost? In other 

45 1 P 41 , 1 Jn 218, Rev 1^ 2219 etc.). The obvious words, is it not natural to equate it with the 
conclusion to draw from this would be that the promise of the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel, 
belief had a common root in the teaching of Christ where it is implied that the coming of the Para- 

clete is equivalent to the coming of Christ Him- 


And in favour of that conclusion might be self ? (Jn 141 ^ 18 ). 
quoted the language of 1 Th 41^, though it may be The teaching of the Fourth Gospel respecting 
Questioned how much of this is a ‘word of the the Paraclete is already strongly confirmed by the 

J- , . ..I-.. ^.^..4....... t Ui-vltT St. Danl * si.nfl 


Lord,’ and how much the construction put upon 
it bv St. Paul. The ease with which the apostles 

•J ... J . . J 


part assigned to the Holy Spirit by St. Paul ; and 
if the explanation just suggested* holds good, it 


postponed their expectation under the teaching of would be also confirmed from another and unex- 
events would tell against the supposition that the pected quarter. 

words of Christ had been precise on the subject ; has been a considerable tendency in the advanced 

and when we come to look into the Gospels there camp to get rid entirely of the apocalyptic and eschato- 

flrp Tnanv hints that the time of the Second Coming Io,fical element in the teachinc: of our Lord. The chief means 
S not De ted precisely and might be totant th.-oagh which this is done has been the..snppoa«l d'seovery 

(Mt “). These passages are ind^ .a stmiUir view is taken by Ifaupt, p 138 f , and apimrenfly 

so clear that they may be fairly said to neutralize ai^o bv Bmston (Holtzmann, Mutmt. ThmlA 3i5 n.), but com- 
those which are quoted on the other side, and to mended it&elf to the writer of this independently. 
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that in the discourse of Mk 18!! there is incorporated a ‘Little 
Apocalypse ’of Jewish (VVeizsiickei )or Jewish-Chnstian (Colani, 
Pheiderei, Weilfenbaeh) origin, usually legaided as a ‘iiy- 
sheet’ composed in a.d. 6T-£)» during the ti-oub!es which imme- 
diately preceded the siege of Jerusalem, and identihed with the 
‘oracle’ which led to the flight of the Uliristians to Pella (Eus. 
JIK III. V. 8) The first to hit upon this idea was Colani {Jehua 
Chri'it et les Croyancen Me.^f>iani(jues de wn Temju^ ed 2, 
1864, p. 201 If.), who was folio vced by Weiz&acker, Ptieiderer, 
and on an elaborate scale by Weitfenbach, Die Wiederktinfib- 
gedankeih Je^u, Leipzig, 1ST8. This last-named woik is usually 
lefened to as having established the position In the final foim 
of the theory the * flv-sheet ’ in question is supposed to consist 
of M k || i'J-20 jj 24-J7 |i 30-31 ^^jid it IS tfiie that these vei ses 
are faiily detachable from the rest and make a faiily compact 
whole 

By thus eliminating the central passage on ^\hlch the eschato- 
logical teaching of Jesus seemed to rest, it became not very 
difiicult to e.vplain away that teaching altogether. Weiffenbach 
did so by the hypothesis that the ciitically \eiified allusions to 
the Seco'nd Coming of the Messiah all originally leteried to Dis 
Resurrection^ the predictions of which foirned the genuine 
nucleus out of ivhich the rest had grown thiough misunder- 
standing of the words of JchUS and the blending with them of 
current apocalyptic docti ine.s. By this expedient, Weiffenbach, 
whose object was less radical than that of most of those who 
went with him, escaped some real difiiculties ; but just in this 
it may be doubted w’hether he ha^ found anv folhnver It wull 
be seen that the critical analysis of Mk Id 11 is' the starting-point 
of the whole construction , and that has not perhaps as yet been 
brought to any final solution. 


Item transp vv is cnnisso (Cur.) tel pariim interjecto 
t8in.) i.s^'syrr. (Mn -Cur.) [!•' . ewg otov rrX-qpixjOfj er 
T )7 ^aar. rov &tov. kox XajSoju apTOv euxaptcTTijcra? 
€K\a<rev xai eSuoxey airot? AtyoiV tovto em to crdopta /u,ou 
TO vtrep vfjLojy SiSo/xeyov {Oin OUl ) toOto TrotetTe et? 

€ju.i)P drd ixvTqtTLV. koll (toCTauTo)? /xeTo. to SenrvrjaaL tns. 
ea* v 20 Sin.) dt^a^ttevos ttot-opiov { vel to ttot ) evxo.pi.crnQcra<; 
eiTre' Kd^ere rovro StaixepicraTe et? eavrovg (tovto ecrTi rb 
ai/iid fjLOV [>,] xaiv^ &LadriKr) add (8in ). Aeyw {ins. ydp 
8llt.) v/xly OTt anb tov vvv ov /xrj 7rta> aTTO roi) yevyrip-arog 
TovTov T^? dju-ireXov (rel om. ?) ew? otou ^ )3acr. tou 0eow 
eA^Tj]. 

To the textual critic these phenomena are fairly 
clear. The omission of (-p) ^ ff^ i 1) belongs 

to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step (be) was to transpose the order of vv.^" and 
so as to make the sequence of the Bread and 
the Cup corrrespond to that in the other authorities. 
The next (Cur.) was to supplement the words re- 
lating to the Bread from 1 Co The next 

(Sin.) was to supplement in like manner the part 
relating to the Cup by somewhat free interpola- 
tions partly suggested by Mt, Mk, but mainly from 
IColl-^. In this instance Syr. -Sin. represents a 
later stage than Syr.-Cur., though it is more often 
earlier. The omissions of vv.[i6] n-i-s are prob- 
ably not important. 


iv. The Last Snppei '. — The part of the Last 
Supper of which it is most incumbent upon us to 
speak here is its culmination in the solemn acts 
and words which institute the second of the two 
great Sacraments. Besides the debates of centuries 
which have gathered round this subject, a number 
of questions have been raised in recent years which 
require discussion. In particular, new light has 
been thrown upon the text of one of our leading 
authorities. And our first step must be to deter- 
mine as nearly as we can its exact bearing. 

(1) The Text of Lk 22^^-“0. — The importance of 
this section is such, and it is so desirable that the 
evidence should be given with completeness and 
precision, that we may be forgiven if in this 
instance we print the full text of the original 
(after Greek RV), and then proceed to give the 
more crucial variants in technical fashion. 

The evidence of the leading Latin MSS is given in full ; that 
of the two oldest forms of the Syriac Version in a retranslation, 
based for the Sinai MS on Mrs. Leivis and Merx. and for the 
Curetonian on Baethgen For the Coptic Veision the new 
critical edition is used (Oxford, 1S9S). 

Lk Kat ore eyeVero ij wpa, avcVeore, koI oL aTroarroXoL 

(Tjv avTtiJ. 15 icaX elrre irpo? aurou?, *ETn9v/xia e7re0u/u.ijora rtvTO 
TO irdcrxo. tpayslv fied' vp.div irph tov fte TraQeiv' i‘> Aeywyap 
OTt ov 1X7) ^dyta uvro, ecu? otou rrkripuid-^ eu rfi jSatriAeca rou @€Ou. 

>cat 6e|i/JLevo? iroTrjpLoy €vxa-pLcrTri<ra<! ctTre, Ao ^ere tooto, kill 
BL afX€pLaa.Te €t? eavrou?" 7.8 Aeyw yap vfxlv, otc ov fxr) rrt&i airb tou 
yvv arro tov yevvrjfxaro^ ttj? d/xrreAov eoj? otou ^ ^ao’iAeia rov 0eou 
eX6rf. 79 KfjX XajSiv dprov eixotpicFTiijirag exAaere, Kat eSotKev airrcrc^ 
\eytt>y, Tovto icTL to trajjaa p.ov to urrep vfxQiv SiBofxevoy tovto 
jTOtetTe et? tijv efx^v avap-v-rjenv. 20 f^aX to ttot^Plou bio-avTia^ fxeTa. 
TO SeiTTV^craL Ae'ycau, Touto to TroTJ?ptov KaLvrj dtafiijKjj ev rd 
aijttaTt ftou, TO uxrep vfxSiv eKxvvopevoy. 

Locum integrum Jiahent Codd. Grmc. et Veras amn , iia 
tantum testihu^ exeepiU qui infra uominantur; Hem 
Lait. efq Vulg. ; agmscunt, Tert. adv. Mare. iv. 40; 
Eus. Can ; Bas. quoe feruntur Ethical Cyril. Alex. 
Comm in Luc. 

Om vv^6. iTisood Copt ^{Catena Curzoniana.e^cerpto 
ut videtur Tito [Bostrensi]). 

Om. vv.u. 18 Lect. 82, Pesh. eodd. 

Om, vv 20 TO uTTep vfxfav StSofx. — iKxvvofxevoVf D a ff® i I. 

JUdem omisHia transp. vv.mis na ut partem v.i® j)W- 
orem aequaniur b e. [7® Dico enim vobis, quia ex hoc non 
inanducabo illud, donee ... in regno dei, 79 accepto 
pane, gx-atias egit, et fregit, et dedit illis. 77 dicens : Hocest 
corpus meum. Et accepto calice, gratias egit ; et dixit : 
Accipite hoc et dividite inter vos. 78 (jico enim vobis, 
quod non bibam de generatione hac vitis hiijiis, donee 
regnum dei veniat. 21 Veriimtamen ecce man us, etc. b 
7s Dico enim vobis quia jam non manducabo illud doneque 
adimplear in regno di. i® et accepit panem et gratias 
egit et fregit et dedit eis 77 fiicens hoc est corpus meu. Et 
accepit ealicc et gratias egit et dixit accipite vivite inter 
VOS. dico enim vobis amodo non yiyani (sic) amodo de 
potione vitis qiioadusque regnum di veniat verum ecce 
manus, etc. ej. 


We have then confronting each other the primi- 
tive form of the Western text, which is shorter, 
makes Lk transpose the order of the Bread and 
the Cup, and omits all mention of a second Cup, 
and the great mass of Gk. MSS and other authori- 
ties, which introduce a second Cup, or second men- 
tion of the Cup, and fill out the whole mainly from 
St. Paul. We cannot doubt that both these types 
of text existed early in the 2nd cent. Either may 
be original. And this is just one of those cases 
where internal evidence is strongly in favour of 
the text which we call Western. The temptation 
to expand was much stronger than to contract ; 
and the double mention of the Cup raises real 
difficulties of the kind which suggest interpolation. 

(2) Relation of the Texts to each other . — The adop- 
tion of the Western text of Lk greatly diminishes 
the coincidences between St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Indeed it reduces them to the practically equivalent 
€i5xa/>to"7’'i7cras for evXoypaas (ill reference to the Bi’ead ; 
Mt, Mk use it of the Cup). The greatest loss is 
that of the apparent confirmation by St. Luke 
of the command to repeat the rite in memory 
of its Founder. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the introduction of this into the text of 
Lk, which — ^to obtain the circulation it had — must 
have taken place exceedingly ehrly, and must have 
been carried out at the headquarters of the 
Church, is not even stronger testimony to the 
current practice of the Church than that of a 
single writer could he, even though that writer 
was an evangelist. 

As to the main lines of the rite all the authorities 
are agreed. All note the taking of the Bread, the 
blessing (or "giving thanks’), the breaking, the 
words, "This is my Body.’ All note the Cup, 
which both in the Synoptic (Mt, Mk) and Pauline 
tradition is related to the [new] Covenant in- 
augurated by the shedding of the Blood of the 
Messiah. In the Synoptics (Mt, Mk, Lk) there is 
an express mention of the giving of the Bread to 
the disciples, with the farther command. ‘Take’ 
(Mt, Mk), ‘eat’ (Mt), and a like communication of 
the Cup (Synoptics, though with some difference 
'of phrase). And whereas St. Paul emphasizes the 
redemptive value of the sacrificed Body (r6 ijtt^/) 
lectio vera).f Mt, Mk do the same for the 
shedding of the Blood (^rb Tepl [wtt^/o] ttoWQv 
J idfievov Mt, Mk, and els difeecnv apapriobv Mt). St. 
Paul not only doubles the command for repetition, 
but also adds, ‘For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ 
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(3) Other NT Evidence. — We thus have the insti- 

tution ot the Sacrament fully set before us. But if 
we look at one of the documents upon which we 
have been drawing, the first in order of writing, 
though it is only incidentally historical, 1 Co 11, 
we find there that the Sacrament proper is asso- 
ciated with something else — the common meal or 
(xgape (Jude ^*-2, 2 P 2^^ var. lecL ) . AVe ask ourselves 
what can be the origin of this association? It 
can hardly go back to the original institution. 
It is more probable that the association arose out 
of the state of kolvjovIo, described in Ac 2^- 432-3 

(ji. 2. 

Perhaps it goes back further still, at least to the 
very beginning of the period. For one of the 
characteristic expressions is i} kMuls rod dprov, k\$v 
dprpy (Ac 2^2.46^^ Qf ■which Blass says, ‘est aiitem 
kX^v rhv dprov sollemms designatio cenae dominicse.’ 
It must, however, be somewhat wider than that, 
for in the immediate context we have KXQvres re 
KCLr oIkov dprov pLsreXd/jL^avov /c.r.X., where 

rpo077 would seem to embrace the common meal as 
well as the Eucharist. 

We are reminded further that the same phrase 
kX^v (KaruKX^v) dprov is repeatedly used ot a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist 
(Mk II 8^ II 13, Lk 24^3^. And we gather from the 
context of the last passage that there was some- 
thing distinctive in this particular act by which 
our Lord was recognized (Lk 24'^^). We are re- 
minded also of the many instances in which atten- 
tion is specially called to the ‘blessing’ (edXoyeiv or 
cdxapLa-reiv) ot food by our Lord. They are the 
same words which are used in connexion with the 
sacramental Bread and the sacramental Cup, 

There is something in these facts which is not 
quite fully explained. There are lacume in our 
knowledge which we would fain fill up if we could. 
The institution of the Eucharist appears to have 
connexions both backwards and forwards — back- 
wards with other meals which our Lord ate together 
with His disciples, forwards with those common 
meals which very early came into existence in 
the Apostolic Church. But the exact nature and 
method of these connexions our materials are not 
sufficient to make clear to us. 

(4) Signijicance of the Eucharist. — We feel these 
gaps in our knowledge when we pass on to con- 
sider the significance of the Sacrament. Certainly 
Harnack was not wholly wrong, however far we 
may think him from being wholly right, when he 
held that the primary object of Christ’s blessing 
was the mexil as sxieh, in its simplest elements, not 
specifically bread and wine (cf. TU VII. ii. 137). 

The prominence given to the meal and to the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth which contribute to it, finds some support in 
the euchariatic prayers of tho Didaehe. * First, as regards the 
cup: We give thee thanks, O our Father, for the holy vine of 
thy son David which thou madest known unto us through thy 
Son Jesus ; thine is the glory for ever and ever. Then as re- 
gards the broken biead : We give thee thanks, O our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy Son Jesus; thine is the- glory for ever and ever 
As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, and 
being gathered togethei became one, so may thy Church be 
gatheied together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; 
for thine is the glory and the jiower through Jesus Christ, for 
ever and ever. . . . Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all 
things for thy name’s sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks to thee; 
but didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal 
life through thy Son’ (^Did ix. 2-4, x. 3). 

It would, however, be doing an injustice both to 
the ancient and to the modern writer if we sup- 
posed that they had in view only the gifts of God 
in nature. Harnack writes : ‘ The Lord instituted 
a meal in commemoration of His death, or rather 
He described the food of the body as His Flesh 
and Blood, i.e. as the food of the soul (through 
the forgiveness of sins), when it was partaken of 
with thanksgiving, in memory of His death’ {pp. 


cit. p. 139). And the DicJache looks beyond the 
physical eating and drinking to the ‘ spiritual food 
and drink,’ and to the ‘eternal life’ bestowed 
through the Son ; and when it speaks of the ‘ holy 
vine of David,’ there is at least an allusion to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, if not directly to 
the Johaunean allegory of the A'ine. 

We thus come round to an aspect of the Supper 
which has been emphasized and illustrated, esped. 
ally by Spitta. There are allusions not only in the 
immediate context of the words of institution 
(Mk 14^^ II), but also elsewhere (Lk ‘ Blessed is 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God’ ; 
cf. Mt 8^1 22’^- 25^*3) to the language in use among 
the Jews respecting the great "Messianic bantiuet. 
J'his took its start from the teaching of the 
Prophets {e.g. Is 25'^), and has points (jf contact 
with prominent passages in the W^isdom literature. 
Thus in Pr 9^ Wisdom issues her invitation, ‘Gome, 
eat ye of my bread, and drink of the wine winch 
I have mingled ’ ; which is taken up in Sir 243*3--3 
‘They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty.’ And in a like 
connexion the idea of the manna is applied in 
Wis 162'>f ‘Thou gavest thy people angels’ food to 
eat, and bread ready for their use didst thou pro- 
vide from heaven without their toil, . . . For thy 
nature (ji vicbaradU crou) manifested thy sweetness 
toward thy children.’ 

We are clearly upon the line of thought which 
links on to the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. Indeed, we meet here w*ith "the same 
phenomenon that has already come before us on 
other sides of our Lord’s teaching. The current 
ideas are not discarded, but taken up on to a higher 
plane and filled with a new content. AA^e have 
seen that AVisdom was regarded as giving her- 
self to be ^ eaten’ {i.e. spiritually appropriated 
and assimilated). Philo repeatedly identities the 
manna with the Logos (Spitta refers to ed. IMan- 
gey, i. 120, 214, 484, 564). Hence w’e are not sur- 
prised to find that St. Paul speaks of the TvevpLan- 
Kov ^owfMa and wevparLKhv TrSpa., the miraculoiisly- 
given meat and drink which nourished the Israelites 
in the wilderness being treated as typical of the 
Christian Sacrament. In 1 Co 10^ it is not the 
water, but the stricken rock as the source of the 
water, wffiich St. Paul identifies with Christ Him- 
self. But a little further he says plainly, ‘ The cup 
of blessing wliich we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ ? ’ 
{ib. v.i®). And in Jn our Lord is made to 
aescribe Himself as the ‘living bread which came 
down out of heaven,’ and it is explained that the 
bread which He will give is His ilesh, for the life 
of the world. 

We take the view that the discourse in question 
does not relate directly to the Eucharist. But it 
does not do so only because it expresses the larger 
idea of which the Eucharist is a particular con- 
crete embodiment, the one leading embodiment 
which Christ has bequeathed to His Church. As 
there is a communion with Him which is wider 
than — though it culminates in — ^that which we call 
Kar the Holy Communion, so is there a 

sense in which He is the Bread from heaven, which 
is wider than that in which He is given through 
the sacramental Bread, but it is that bread of which 
He said, ‘This is my Body, which is for you.’ 

The parallelism between Jn 6^1 and 1 Co 11-^ (cf. 
Mk II) is so close that we are certainly justified 
in interpreting the words of institution in the 
manner in which the Sacrament itself is inter- 
preted by both St. I’aul and St. John. 

hTo writer has brought out this aspect of the 
Supper as signifying primarily the spiritual assimi- 
lation of Christ more forcibly than Spitta. But 
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wlien lie goes on to maintain that the Eucharist 
has no relation to His death, it is sheer paradox, 
which can be maintained only by the most arbi- 
trary methods. 

The assimilation of Christ does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Sacrament. If we take the Tvords 
of institution as they stand, another idea is even 
more prominent. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to how far the Last Supper is 
to be identified with the Paschal meal. St. Paul 
describes the Death of Christ as the Christian 
Passover (1 Co 5^), and not only he but other NT 
writers apply to that Death the language of Sac- 
rifice. But the particular sacrifice with which our 
Lord’s own words most directly connect it is the 
sacrifice, or group of sacrifices, which inaugurated 
the Covenant (Ex 24^). As the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar of God and upon the people 
ratified the covenant between Israel and Israel’s 
God, so (it was implied) by partaking of the conse- 
crated symbol of the Blood of Christ the Christian 
had brought home to him his share in the new 
Covenant — a covenant which had at once its ines- 
timable privileges and its obligations. It was the 
means of admission to the state of Divine favour, 
and it bound over those who were admitted to that 
favour to a life of loyal service. Here, too, if we 
want a comment on the words of institution, we 
may seek it rightly in the later NT writings. Eor 
words could not well be more strongly attested 
than those which accompany the giving of the 
bread and of the cup, and together they converge 
upon a root-idea which is expanded most directly 
in He but is also illustrated by Ro 5^^ 

, Eph H, 1 P 119, 1 jn 17 22, Rev D. 

If we start from the idea of the death of Christ 
as a Sacrifice, then it lies near at hand to conceive 
of the Sacrament as the sacred meal which follows 
the sacrifice. In this there would be combined the 
universal and immemorial significance of such 
meals as an act of communion at once with the 
Deity worshipped and of the worshippers with 
each other. This double communion, under this 
aspect of the sacrificial meal, seems clearly indi- 
cated in 1 Co 1019^-21, hut it is also suggested by 
the words of institution, taken with the distribu- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine, and the 
stress which is laid upon the general participation 
(‘Drink ye ‘ they all drank’). 

(5) Critical Theories. — A common feature in 
recent critical theories respecting the Last Supper 
is the denial that the command, ‘This do in re- 
membrance of me,’ formed part of the original 
institution ; or, in other words, that the particular 
circLimkances which marked this solemn parting 
meal were meant to be repeated in the form of a 
permanent Sacrament. This view was put forward 
about the same time, and, it is probable, independ- 
ently, in England by Dr. P. Gardner ( The Origin 
of the LorTs Supper^ London, 1893), and in Ger- 
many by Jiilicher in the vol. of essays in honour 
of Weizsaeker (T/ieoZ. Ahhandl. etc., Freiburg 
i. B. 1892), and by Spitta (^Zitr Gescli. u. Lit. d. 
Urchristentums^ Gottingen, 1893). The English 
writer is the most thoroughgoing. Assuming the 
correctness of the WH text of Lk 22i9. 20 ^ st. Paul 
is left as the sole authority for the express command 
of repetition. It is then argued from the phrasing 
of 1 Co *I received of the Lord,’ that the 
whole account belongs to one of St. Paul’s ecstatic 
revelations, and bas not a solid historical founda- 
tion. In default of this it is thought that the 
apostle had been influenced during his stay at 
Corinth by the near proximity of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the central point in which ‘ appears to 
have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had com- 
munion with the gods’ (p. 18). 


How St. Paul could confuse such subtle external 
influences with a revelation ‘from the Lord,’ and 
how he came to deliver as authoritative instruc- 
tions to the Corinthians what he had (upon the 
theory) only himself acquired during his stay at 
Corinth, are only incidental questions. We cannot 
tell precisely how St. Paul received his knowledge 
ill such a sense that he could refer it to the Lord. 
But the solemn simplicity of phrase reads like 
history, and, so far as other authorities exist, it is 
completely verified. In any case, it is incredible 
that a usage which is thus treated as practically 
the invention of St, Paul could have spread from 
an outlying Gentile Church over the whole of 
Christendom. We cannot doubt that not only the 
Synoptic version of the Supper, hut its repetition 
as a Sacrament, had their origin in the Mother 
Church. The K\dcns rod aprov of Ac 2‘^'* is an 
indication of this, which is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Ignatius, Justin, and the BidacJie. Spitta’s 
theory, that the repeated Sacrament was due, not 
to a command of Christ Himself, but to the spon- 
taneous instinct of affectionate recollection among 
His disciples, is more possible, but still gratuitous 
and hypercritical. We may not allege the witness 
of St. Luke himself in confirmation of St. Paul, 
but, as we have already seen (p. 636 sup.), the 
familiar text of his Gospel is no less valid evidence 
of the common belief and practice. 

Of the critical theories respecting the origin of 
the Eucharist, that wLich we have just mentioned 
is the most important. Harnack’s contention, that 
it was sometimes administered with water instead 
of wine, not only here and there among the sects, 
but in the main body of the Church, belongs rather 
to the history of the Early Church than to the Life 
of our Lord. It turns, however, upon a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the text of Justin, and has 
met with strong opposition and (it is believed) 
practically no acceptance. 

L 1 TERA.TXTKF.. — A summary may be given of the more recent 
special literature to most of which reference has been made. 
Lobstein, la Doctrine de la Cene, Lausanne, 1SS9 ; a lucid ex- 
position dating from the time befoie the nse of the newer 
theories. A reasonable criticism may go back to it with advant- 
age. Ilarnack, TU vn. li., 1S91 (replies by Zahn, Brot u Wein^ 
Leipzig, 1S9*3; Juhcber, as below; Headlam, Chifts. Rev l.s98, 
p. 63); Jiilicher in Theol. Ahhandlungen 0. mn Weismcl'er 
gewidmet, Freiburg i. B, 1S92 ; Spitta, Ziir G&sch. u. Lit d. 
UrtJirisieniumfi, Gottingen; P. Gardner, The Origin qf the 
Lord''s Supper', London, 1898 (comp, also a criticism by Mr. 
Wnght, 21T Prohlemft, p. 134 ff.) ; Grafe m Z. f Theol u 
Kirche, 1895 (said to be an excellent summary of the contro- 
versy) ; Schultzen, Das AbendmahJ im NT, Gottingen, 1859 
(also a full review and examination) ; Schaefer, Das llerrenrnahl, 
Gutersloh, 1S9T. Bp. Wordsworth’s Visitation Addresses on 
The Ilolg Communioni^xxd eci. 1892), though written before the 
controversy and dealing largely with the liturgical aspect of 
the question, may be specially commended to English readers. 

V. The Resurrection. — ^Eor our present pur- 
pose the discussion of the Resurrection of our 
Lord will resolve itself into a consideration of 
(1) the evidence attesting the fact ; (2) the sequence 
of the events, or the appearances which followed 
the Resurrection j (3) the explanations which have 
been put forward to account for the Resurrection 
without miracle ; (4) its doctrinal significance. 

(1) The Attestation. — fact so stupendous as 
the Resurrection needs to be supported by strong 
evidence, and very strong evidence both as regards 
quantity and quality is forthcoming ; but all parts 
of it are not of equal value, and it is well that the 
authorities should be compared with each other 
and critically estimated. 

When this is done one piece of evidence drops 
almost entirely to the rear — the concluding verses 
of St. Mark. This is not invalidated merely by 
the fact that the verseS were probably not part of 
the original Gospel. Since Mr. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of the Armenian MS, which appears to 
refer them to the ‘ presbyter Ariston ’ or ‘Aristion,’ 
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it is fair to attach that name to them, because, 
although the authority is but slender, there is 
nothing at all to compete with it ; and the Aristion 
mentioned by Eusebius {HE iii. 39) as one of the 
‘ elders ’ consulted by Papias, would suit the con- 
ditions as well as any one else belonging to the 
same generation (say a.d. 100-125). Such an au- 
thority cannot be wholly without weight; if it 
represented a distinct line of tradition, its weight 
would be considerable. But when the verses Mk 
109-2) are examined, it seems pretty clear that the 
earlier portion of them is really a summary of the 
narratives in the extant Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and therefore adds nothing to these Gos- 
pels beyond such further sanction as the name of 
Aristion may give to them. It is proof that the 
statements in those Gospels were accepted as sat- 
isfactory by a prominent Church teacher, him- 
self a depositary of tradition, in the region where 
St. John had been active. So much the verses 
contribute, but not more. 

There is still some mystery hanging over the 
close of the Second Gospel. The most probable 
view appears to be that its original conclusicn has 
been lost — it is more likely than not — by some 
purely mechanical accident. The fragment that 
remains, Mk l6i-8, is insufficient to enable us to 
trace it to its source. If we could be sure that it 
was complete, we should have to say that St. 
Mark was not here drawing upon the Petrine tra- 
dition, because that tradition could not have failed 
to speak of the appearance to Peter himself. It is, 
however, possible that that was contained in the 
missing portion. 

This may detract somewhat from the weight of 
the common Synopt. narrative, -which is here disap- 
pointingly meagre. And yet, if we are to throw 
the absence of any mark of Petrine origin into the 
one scale, there is a little bit of confirmatory evi- 
dence which it is fair to throw into the other. All 
through the history of the Passion St. Luke has 
access to a special source, which we may well 
believe to have been oral, but which gave him 
some items of good information. This information 
relates especially to the court of Herod Antipas 
(Lk i-t is natural to connect it with the 

particular mention of ‘ Joanna the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward’ in Lk 8^. Now this very same 
Joanna appears again in St. Luke’s account of the 
visit of the women to the sepulchre (Lk 24^9 • The 
rest of the paragraph appears to he based as usual 
upon St. Mark. But the renewed mention of 
Joanna is an indication of the special source, which 
at least goes to show that there was nothing in that 
source which conflicted with the Marcan document. 
Ill other words, it confirms that document by a 
distinct line of testimony (cf. Lk 23^1--^*^). 

Is it not possible that the story of the Walk to 
Emmaus has a like origin ? The name Cleopas 
( = Cleopatros) is just such as we should expect to 
find in the same Herodian circle. In any case, the 
source bears other marks of being a good one. It 
gives a graphic picture of tlie dejection through 
which the disciples passed ; and the phrase ‘ we 
hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel ’ 
points back to a time before the dreams of national 
triumph had been purified of the grosser element 
in them. But most striking of all is the direct 
confirmation by St. Paul (1 Co 15^) of another very 
incidental reference, the appeai'ance to Peter (Lk 
23^*). Not only does St. Paul confirm the fact, 
but he puts it practically in the same place in the 
series. 

We have, then, every reason to think both that 
the special source used by St. Luke was excellent 
in itself, and also that it agreed in substance with 
the fragmentary record of St. Mark. 

If St. Luke thus reaches a hand in one direction 


towards St. Mark, he does so in another direction 
towards St. John. For the appearance of Lk 
corresponds to that of Jii . amj 
receive the seal of authentication from St. Paul 
(1 Cor 15^), We may not, for the reason given 
above, use Mk 16 ^ in ratification of Jii 20^-^^. We 
note, however, that the incident of St. 'riioinas is 
a striking concrete illustration of the disbelief on 
which so many of our authorities lay stress.* Pur 
the rest, the narrative in the Fourth Gospel must 
go with the problem as to that Gospel generally. 
It has found a vigorous recent defender in Dr. 
Loofs {Die AttfersteluingsherldUe und ihr IVert^ 
Leipzig, 1898). 

The peculiar element in Mt miaht have seemed 
to possess the lowest claim to acceptance, w^ere 
it not for the singular convergence of proof that 
something like the injunction of IVIt 28^^ must 
have been given, or most probably was given, by 
our Lord Hiuiat-lf (see ]> «>24 su]?. ; al&o p 213 ff ) 
We believe that for this paragraph, too, there is 
solid loundatioii. 

And yet the Resurrection is a part of the 
evangelical narrative for which the leading wit 
ness is, after all, not the Gospels, but St. Paul— 
the double witness of what St. l*aul says and what 
he implies. It is hardly possible lor testimony to 
be stronger than this is. In the same precise "and 
deliberate manner in which he had rehearsed the 
pa'»’ticulars of the Last Supper, St. Paul enuiiTerutes 
one by one the leading appearances of the Lord 
after the ResuiTPCtion : (1) to Peter, (2) to the 
Twelve (as a body), (3) to an assembly of more 
than five hundred, (4) to James, (5) to all the 
apostles (1 Co Id^") 

We have spoken of these as the ‘leading’ 
appearances, because St. Paul doubtless has in 
view, not all who under any circumstances ‘saw 
the Lord,’ but those who were specially chosen 
and commissioned to he witnesses of the Resur- 
rection (Ac 1*2^ 4^3 cf. 1 Co 151 ®), i.e. as we should 
say, to assert and preach it publicly. For this 
reason there would be nothing in St. Paul’s list 
to exclude such an appearance as that to Maiy 
Magdalene (Jn It may have been on this 

ground — because the two disciples involved were 
not otherwise conspicuous as active preachers or 
prominent leaders — that St. Paul does not mention 
the scene on the road to lilmmaus. But it is 
equally possible that the story of this had not 
reached him. 

We have seen by what a striking coincidence 
this story confirms, from a wholly independent 
quarter, the first appearance to Peter. The next 
in order, that to the Twelve, may well be identical 
with that which is more exactly described in Lk 
2433ff^ Jn The appearance to James is 

attested by another line of tradition embodied in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Beyond 
this identifications are uncertain. 

St. Paul contents himself with a bare enumera- 
tion, not from lack of knowledge, but because he 
assumes knowledge in his readers. He reminds 
the Corinthians of what he had delivered unto 
them first of all (iv ^pt&Tots, i.e. at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry among them). This throws 
back the date of the evidence some four years — 
we may say from the year 55 to 51, possibly 
earlier, but at the latest from 57 to 53. 

We are thus brought to much the same date as 
that of another piece of evidence, not so detailed 

* This trait is not less authentic because it passed over j&*om 
primary documents into secondary (such as the Coptic "work 
discovered by Carl S<*hmidt and commented upon by Harnack 
in Thml. Siudien B. dargehracM) . It really does throw 

into relief, and the early disciples saw that it threw into relief, 
the revulsion of feeling on the part of the witnesses to the 
KesiUTeetion and the strength or their conviction. Otherwise 
Harnack, p. 8, and Loofs, p. 21. 
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8s that in 1 Co, but quite as explicit, so far as 
the fact of the Resurrection is concerned, the evi- 
dence of the first extant 1ST writing, 1 Tlx 
The assured tone of these passages shows, not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very 
strongest personal conviction, hut that he is con- 
fident of carrying his readers with him; we may 
go luriher and say that the belief to which he 
gives this expression was unquestioned, the uni- 
versal belief of CUiristians. We might inter this 
from the attitude of St. Paul in regard to it. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence equally early 
from the Church of Palestine ; but as soon as 
evidence begins to appear it is all to the same 
effect. The early chapters of Ac no doubt repre- 
sent a Palestinian tradition, perhaps a written 
tradition ; and they take the same line as St. 
Paul in making it the chief function of the 
apostles to bear witness to the Resurrection 
(Ac 18-23 etc.). We need not pursue this evidence 
further. 

It IS noticeable that although there were doubts 
in the Apostolic Age on the subject of resurrection 
(I Co 15 ‘2, 2 1 i 2^”^ ), it is not as to the resurrection 
of Christ, but as to that of Christians. St. Paul 
argues oix the assumption that Christ was really 
raised as from a premiss common to himself and 
his opponents. 

And it is no less noticeable that even the most 
rationalistic of Christian sects, those (e.r/.) which 
denied the Virgin-Birth, nevertheless shared the 
belief in the Resurrection (Irenaeus, adv. JScer. i. 
xxvi. 1, 2 [vdxere non before similiter should be 
expunged] ; Hippolytus, Ref. Hcer. vii. 35). 

(2) The Sequence and Scene of the Events . — It is 
not an exaggeration— it is only putting m words 
the impression left by the facts — to say that the 
conviction among Christians that Christ was really 
raised, dates from the very morrow of the Resur- 
rection itself. It was not a growth spread over a 
long period and receiving gradual accretions of 
stren^h ; but it sprang suddenly into existence, 
and it swept irresistibly over the whole body of 
disciples. Of the force and universality of the 
belief there can be no doubt ; but when we come to 
details it would seem that from the first there was 
a certain amount of confusion, which was never 
wholly cleared up. We have records of a number 
of appearances, not all contained in a single 
authority, but scattered over several distinct 
authorities ; and it is probable enough that even 
when all the recorded appearances are put together 
they would not exhaust all those that were ex- 
perienced. Different traditions must have cir- 
culated in different quarters, and specimens of 
these traditions have come down to ns without 
being digested into accordance with a single type. 
The list which approaches most nearly to this 
character, that which is given by St. Paul in 1 Co, 
is, as we have seen, not so much a digest as a 
selection. It is a selection made for purposes of 
preaching, and consisting of items which had 
already been used for this purpose. Compared 
with tins, a story like the Walk to Emmaus is 
such as might have come out of private memoirs. 
The brief record in St. Mark is more central, but 
in its present condition it is too mutilated to 
satisfy curiosity. The narrative of St. John is no 
less authoritative than that of St. Paul, but it is 
authority of a rather different kind. St Paul 
writes as the active practical missionary, who 
seeks to communicate the fire of his own "convic- 
tion to^ others. St. John also wishes to spread 
conviction. (Jn 20®!), but he does so by bringing 
forth the stores of long and intense recollections 
from his own breast. He too selects what had 
taken the most personal hold upon him, and does 
not try to cover the w^hole ground. 


It is as a consequence of these conditions that 
when we come to look into the narratives of the 
Resurrection we find them unassiniilated and un- 
harmoiiized. It is not exactly easy to fit them 
into each other. The most important difference 
is as to the chief scene of the appearances. Was 
It Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, or was it 
Galilee? The authorities are divided. St. Paul 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of locality. Mt and Mk throw the stress 
upon Galilee. The latter Gospel does not indeed 
(in the genuine portion) record a Galilsean appear- 
ance, hut the women are bidden to say that the 
risen Lord would meet the disciples in Galilee 
(Mk lO*^), This is in fulfilment of a promise to 
the same effect given in the course of the Last 
Supper, and recorded in the same two Gospels 
(Mk 1428, Mt Xlie express mention of pre- 

diction and fulfilment in both Gospels not only 
proves their presence in the common original, but 
also shows that they were no accidental feature 
in that original, but an essential part of the wdiole 
conception. We have besides a Galihcan appear- 
ance described in Jn 21, and clearly implied at the 
point where the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
breaks off ( Ev. Pet. § 12 [60] ) . 

On the other hand, all the scenes of Jn 20 are 
laid in Jerusalem ; and Jems, or the neiglibour- 
hood is the only locality recognized in Lk 24, 
which ends with a command to the disciples to 
wait in the city for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24^®). 

It is not unnatural that the critical school should 
regard these two versions as alternatives, one of 
which only can be taken. The more usual course 
has been to follow that of Mk and Mt, with or 
without the supposition that the grave was really 
found empty (Loots, p. 18 ff.). According as this 
assumption was made or not, several constructions 
were possible, but all equally speculative. 

Dr. Loots has, however, recently argued in 
favour of the other tradition represented by 
Lk-tJn 20. And he has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is as much intrinsic proba- 
bility on this side as on the other. But, in order to 
carry out this theory, he is obliged to treat Jn 21 
as having a different origin from the rest of the 
Gospel, and as falling into two parts, one of which 
(the fishing scene =Lk 5^-^^) has got inibixlaced, not 
having originally belonged to the period after the 
Resurrection, while the other (the dialogue of 
Jn liad originally nothing to connect it with 

Galilee. These are strong measures, which, how- 
ever high our estimate of the tradition, Lk-.Tn, 
are obviously not open to one who thinks that the 
identity of style between Jn 21 and the rest of the 
Gospel is too gi-eat to permit of their separation 
(the argument in ExjJos. 1892, i. 380 ff., may easily 
be extended to ch. 21). 

The only remaining course is to combine the 
ti-aditions, much as they seem to he combined in 
the Fourth Gospel and the Gospel of Peter. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the difficulties 
which this solution leaves. The most serious of 
these are caused by the command of Lk 24“^^, and 
the contracted space within which we shall have 
to compress the events in Galilee. We have only 
40 days to dispose of, in all, if we accept the 
traditional date of the Ascension, — and even if we 
regarded this as a round number, the nearness oi 
the Day of Pentecost would allow us very little 
more margin. From these Forty Days we should 
have to take off a week at the beginning on ac- 
count of Jn 2026. And if, as we reasonably may, 
we suppose that there has been some foreshortening 
in Lk 2486^, and that two or three distinct occasions 
are treated as if they were continuous, we should 
still, to find a place for the injunction to wait in 
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Jems., have to cut off another like period at the 
end. That would not leave much more than three 
weeks for the retirement to Galilee and return to 
Jerus — a length of time which cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly insufficient, hut which does not fit in 
quite naturally with the way in which the apostles 
are described in Jn 21^ as returning to their ordi- 
nary occupations. These difiicurties would be 
avoided if we could regard the Day of Pentecost as 
that of the following year ; but any such hypo- 
thesis would conflict directly with Ac 1'^, and the 
interval implied in Jn is also a short one. 

Whichever way we turn difficulties meet us, which 
the documents to which we have access do not 
enable us to remove. We have said enough as to 
the nature of these documents, and of the lines of 
tradition to which they give expression. It is not 
what we could wish, but what we have. And no 
difficulty of’ weaving the separate incidents into an 
orderly well-compacted narrative can impugn the 
unanimous belief of the Church which lies behind 
them, that the Lord Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day and appeared to the disciples. 

(3) Attempted Ezplanatioiis. — This universal 
belief is the root fact which has to be accounted 
for. It would be the natural product of a real 
event such as the Epistles assume and the Gospels 
describe. But what if the event were not real ? 
In that case the widely held and deeply planted 
belief in it must needs constitute a very serious 
problem. 

In the present century a succession of efforts 
have been made to account for the belief in the 
Resurrection without accepting it as a fact. Many 
of the hypotheses tout forward with this object may 
be regarded as practically obsolete and abandoned. 
No one now believes that the supposed death was 
really only a swoon, and that the body laid in the 
tomb afterwards revived, and was seen more than 
once by the disciples (on this see a trenchant 
sentence by Strauss, Lehen Jesn^ 1863, p. 298, end 
of paragraph). Equally inadmissible is the hypo- 
thesis of fraud— that the body was really taken 
away by Joseph of Arimatbsea or Nicodemus, and 
that the rumour was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen. The lingering trace of this which sur- 
vives in Henan, Les Apotres^ ed. 13, p. 16 (‘ceux 
qui savaient le secret de la disposition du corps’) 
is thrown in quite by the way as a subordinate 
detail. 

More persistent is the theory of ‘visions.’ This 
has been presented in different forms, assigning 
the leading part now to one and now to another of 
the disciples. Renan, who goes his own way 
among critics, sees in this part of the narrative a 
-marked superiority of the Fourth Gospel {Les 
Apotves^ p. 9). In accordance with it he refers the 
beginning of the series to Mary Magdalene (cf. 

' Strauss, Lehen Jesu, 1863, p. 309). A woman out of 
wdioin had been cast ‘seven devils’ might well, he 
thinks, have been thrown into a state of nervous 
tension and excitement which would give form and 
substance to the creations of fancy. And when 
once the report had got abroad that the Lord had 
been seen, it would be natural for others to suppose 
tnat obey saw Him. Strauss and Pfleiderer {Criff- 
LecL pp. 112, 149) start rather from the case of St. 
Paul. Both lay stress upon the fact that he 
places the appearance to himself on a level with 
those to the older disciples. His own vision^ they 
would agree in explaining as due to a species of 
epileptic seizure, and the others they would regard 

=** The numbering of this Galilsean {mpearance as the ‘third’ 
inisrht seem to beat variance with St, Paul’s list in 1 Oo 15, but 
it IS clear that the appearances which St. John enumerates were 
those to the body of ‘the disciples’ {i e, primarily, to a group 
including the apostles'). He himself does not count that to 
Mary Magdalene ; nor would he have counted those to St. Peter 
or the Emmaus travellers. 
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as equally subjective, though led up to by different 
trains of psychological preparation. 

It IS at this point that some of the best attested 
details of the Resurrection interpose difficulties. 
To carry through a consistent theory of visions, 
two conditions are necessary, (a) If they arose, 
as Strauss supposes, from affectionate dwelling 
upon the personality of Jesus, combined with re- 
flexion upon certain passages of OT (Ps 16^^, Is 
5310 - 12 ^^ it follows, almost of necessity, that we 
must also with Strauss throw over the tradition of 
the ‘ third day,’ and regard the belief as the out- 
come ot a somewhat prolonged process — a process 
spread over weeks and months rather than days. 
(&) On the other hand, if we must discard the 
tradition as to the beginning of the appearances, 
we must equally discard that as to their end. The 
wave of feverish enthusiasm to which on this 
hypothesis they owed their origin, certainly would 
not have subsided in the interval between Passover 
and Pentecost. We note, as it is, an ascending 
scale in the appearances — they occur first to indi- 
viduals (Mary Magdalene, Peter, the Emmaus 
disciples), then to the Ten and the Eleven, then to 
the Five Hundred. We can see how one appear- 
ance prepares the w^ay for another. St. Peter 
{e.g.) must have been present at three or four. 
With this increasing weight of testimony, and 
increasing predisposition in the minds ot the 
disciples, w^e should naturally expect that the 
appearance to the Five Hundred would contain 
within itself the germs of an indefinite series. 
We should not have been surprised if the whole 
body alike of Christians and of half Christians had 
caught the contagion. But that is not the case. 
There is just the single appearance to James ; and 
then— the vision of St. Paul standing rather by 
Itself — with one more appearance to the assembled 
apostles, the list comes to what seems an abrupt 
end. 

This description of the facts rests on excellent 
evidence. The ‘third day’ is hardly less firmly 
rooted in the tradition of the Church than the 
Resurrection itself. We have it not only in 
the speech ascribed to St. Peter (Ac in 

the central testimony of St. Paul, and then m the 
oldest form of the Apostles’ Creed. It is strange 
that so slight a detail should have been preserved 
at all, and still stranger that it should hold th'=^ 
place it does in the standard of tiie Church’s faitn. 
We must needs regard it as original. And for the 
circumscribed area of the appearances, we have at 
oiice the positive evidence of the canonical docu- 
ments, and a remarkable silence on the part ot the 
extra-canonical. 

These phenomena are difficult to reconcile with 
a theory of purely subjective visions. An honest 
inquirer like Keirn felt the difficulty so strongly 
that, while regarding the appearances as essentially 
of the nature of visions, he held them to he not 
merely subjective, but divinely caused, for the 
express purpose of creating the belief in which they 
issued. 

This is the least that must he asserted. A belief 
that has had such incalculably momentous results 
must have had an adequate cause. No apparition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses, ever yet moved 
the world. But we may doubt whether the theory, 
even as Keim p>resents it, is adequate or really 
called for. It belongs to the process of so trimming 
down the elements that we call supernatural in 
the Gospel narratives as to bring them within the 
limits of everyday experience. But that process, 
we must needs think, has failed. The facts are too 
obstinate, the evidence for them is too strong j and 
the measures which we apply are too narrow and 
hounded. It is better to keep substantially the 
form which a sound tradition has handed down tc 
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us, even though its contents in some degree pass 
our comprehension. 

(4) The Fermanent Significance of the Besurrec- 
tion. — The innermost nature of the Resurrection 
is hidden from us. And if we ask why the supreme 
proof that God had visited His people took this 
particular form, the answer we can give is but 
partial. Some things, ho^vever, seem to stand out 
clearly. 

(ci) In the first place it is obvious that the idea 
of a resurrection was present to men’s minds. 
Herod thought that the works of Jesus were works 
of the Baptist restored to life (Mk 
Men v/ere quite prepared to see Elijah or some 
other of the ancient prophets reappear upon the 
scene (Mk Jn 1-^). In Palestine and among 

the circles in -which Christianity arose, no mark of 
special divine indwelling seemed at the tune so 
natural. The belief had not been allowed to grow 
up wiihout a reason. 

Eor (h) from the very first the ideas of bodily 
and spiritual resurrection were closely intertwined 
together. Perhaps the oldest passage in which 
there is a hint of such an idea is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. d7) ; and there the revivification of 
the body is the symbol of a spiritual revival. 
This intimate connexion of bodily and spiritual is 
never lost sight of in Christianity. 

(c) ‘ Die to live ’ is one of the most fundamental 
of Christian principles, and this principle is em- 
bodied once for all in the Resurrection. If the 
one side was ‘placarded’ before the eyes of the 
world (Gal in the Crucifixion, the Resurrection 
was a no less signal manifestation of the other. 
There is a double strain of inference and applica- 
tion. 

(d) On the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ 

was the pledge and earnest of physical resurrec- 
tion and the life beyond the grave. St. Paul 
founds upon it the hope of immortality (1 Th 4^^, 
Ro 83i, 1 Co 2 Co etc.). 

(e) But he equally founds upon it the most 
earnest exhortations to holiness of life. It is not 
only that this follows for the Christian as a duty : 
if his relation to Christ is a right relation, it is 
included in it as a necessity (Ko 6®-®). St. Paul 
can hardly think of the physical Resurrection 
apart from the spiritual. And there is a very 
similar vein in the teaching of St. John (Jn 521 , 

1 Jn 3^^). The Resurrection is the corner-stone of 
Christian mysticism. 

(/) In another aspect, as a divine act, the 
crowning mark of divine approval, it is a necessary 
complement of the Crucifixion. It supplies the 
proof, which the world might desiderate, that the 
Sacrifice of the Cross was accepted. If the' death 
of the Cross was a dying for human sin, the rising 
again from the tomb was the seal of forgiveness 
and justification (Ro 42 q cf. 6'). St. Paul saw in 
it an assurance that the doors of the divine mercy 
were thrown open wide ; and to St. Peter in like 
manner it was through it that mankind was be- 
gotten again to a ‘ lively hope ’ (1 P is). 

All this mass of biblical teaching hangs together. 
If the Resurrection was a reality it has a solid 
nucleus, which would be wanting even to the 
theory of objective visions. The economy which 
begins with a physical Incarnation, naturally and 
appropriately ends with a physical Resurrection. 
Thus much we can see, though we may feel that 
this is not all. 

Liteiiature. — B esides the recent literature mentioned above 
(among which the paper by Dr. Loots deserves rather special 
attention), and besides the treatment of the subject in numer- 
ous works on the Gospel History and on Apologetics, it is 
well to remember two monographs in English— Dr. Westcott’s 
Go,'^pel of the Eemn^ection (first pub. in 1866), and the late Dr. 
Milligan's The Eemrrection of our Lord (first pub. in 1881). 

vi. The Ascension . — The Resurrection in itself' 


was incomplete. It was not the goal, but the way 
to the aoal. The goal was the return of the Son 
to the Father, with His mission accomplished, His 
work done. 

(1) The apostolic writers unanimously represent 

this return as a triumph. The keynote is struck 
in the speech which is put into the mouth of St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost (Ac It 

would seem that the form of expression whicli the 
conception assumed was influenced largely by Ps 
110b a passage to which attention had been drawn 
by our Lord Himself shortly before His depaiture, 
and which spontaneously recurred to the mind as 
soon as the nature of His return to the Father had 
declared itself. Along with this would be recalled 
the saying with which our Lord had answered the 
challenge of the high priest (Mk 14 ^" 2 |q_ Psalm 
and saying alike represented the Messiah as seated 
‘ at the right hand ’* of the Most High. This phrase 
appears to have at once (in the forms ck de^iCou and 
iy de^L^) established itself in the language of the | 
primitive Church : it occurs repeatedly, not only in 
the Acts (7"t-) and in the Pauline Epp., but in He, 

1 P, and Rev; and, like the detail of the ‘third 
day,’ it occupies a fixed place in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The speech of St. Peter culminates in the de- 
claration, ‘Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made him. whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 2^^); and it 
is substantially a paraphrase of this when in a 
famous passage Si. Paul, after speaking of the 
humiliation of the Christ, adds, ‘ Wheretore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,’ etc. (Pli 2^^ ). The 
return of the Son to the Father was not merely 
the resumption of a previous slate of glory (Jn 6*^2 
17 s etc.), it was the resumption of it with the added 
approval and recognition which His obedience unto 
death bad called forth. We speak of these things 
Kara Mpooirov ] or rather, we are content to echo in 
regard to them the language of the apostles and 
of the first Christians, who themselves spoke /carA 
Mp(33Trov, The reality lies behind the veil. 

(2) How did our Lord Jesus Christ enter upon 
this state of exaltation ? Now that we have before 
us corrected texts of the Gospels, it would seem to 
be probable that they did not give an answer to 
this question. The answer was reserved for the 
second volume which St. Luke addressed to Theo- 
philus ; it forms the opening section of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Mk belongs to the Appendix to the Gospel, which we 
have seen (p. 688 f. sup.) to have been in'obablv composed, not 
bv St. Mark himself, but by the presbyter Aristiomin the early 
years of the 2nd cent. The reading of Lk 2-1^1 stands thus— 

Kal ave^epero etv rov ovpa.v6v^ K'c ABCLXAAII, etc , C f n Vulg, 

Syrr. (Pesh.-HaicL-lIier.) 7'elL, Cyr-Ale.\-. Aug. 1/2. 

Om. N’J'D, a b e 02 Syr. -Sin., Aug. 1/2. 

This means that the omission of the words is a primitive 
Western reading, wdiich in this case is probably right: it vas 
a natural gloss to explain the parting of the Loid from the 
disciples of the Ascension ; there was no similar temptation to 
omit the words if genuine. 

In Ac the final separation is described as an 
‘ ascent unto heaven.’ When the last instructions 
had been given, the disciples saw their Lord ‘ taken 
up (iTTi^pOn)^ and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’ The over-arching sky is a standing symbol 
for the abode of God ; and the return of the Son to 
the Father was naturally represented as a retreat 

* When we ask how these early discourses were transmitted 
to the writer of the Acts, theie is a natural leluctance to use 
thena too strictly as representing: the exact words spoken And 
yet, taken as a whole, they fit in’ singularly well to the order 
of development and the thought of the primitive community, 
which has an antecedent verisimilitude, and accords best with 
indications in the Paulino Epistles. 
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within its blue recesses, the ethereal home of light 
and glory. It is sometimes necessaiy that a 
symbol should be acted as well as written or 
spoken. The disciples were aware of a vanishing, 
and they knew that their Lord must be where His 
Father was. 

That the narrative in the Acts is not a myth 
seems proved by an authentic little touch which it 
contains, a veritable reminiscence of what we may 
be siire^ was their real attitude at the moment, 
though it soon ceased to be. When they asked, 

‘ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel ? ’ their thoughts were still running in the 
groove of tiie old Jewish expectation. It is the 
last trace of them that we have in this naive 
form. 

(3) From the point of view of Christian doctrine, 
for those who not only accept the facts of the life 
of Christ but the construction put on those facts 
by the writers of NT, the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the 
entrance, (a) It is the guarantee for the con- 
tinued existence of Him who became incarnate for 
our sakes. (&) It not only guarantees His con- 
tinued existence, but the continued effect of His 
work. It puts the seal of the divine approval 
upon all that the Incarnation accomplished. It is 
the final confirmation of the lessons of the Baptism 
and of the Transfiguration, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ (c) The primitive 
phrase ‘at the right hand of God’ describes as 
nearly and as simply as human language can 
describe the double truth that Christ still is and 
that His work still is, that the Incarnation was no 
transient episode, but a permanent and decisive 
factor in the dealing of God with man. (d) This 
truth is stated in other words in the doctrine of 
the High Priesthood of Christ, a doctrine implicitly 
contained in .many places in -the writings of St. 
Paul, and worked out with great clearness and 
fulness in Ep. to Hebrews. There is something in 
the relation of the exalted Son to the Father and 
to His Church corresponding to and that may be 
expressed in terms ot the functions of the earthly 
liigli priest in relation to God and to Israel. The 
great High Priest presents the prayers of His 
people ; He intercedes for them ; He ‘ pleads ’ or 
‘ presents’ His own sacrifice. Only, when we use 
this language it should he remembered that we are 
not speaking of ‘ specific acts done or words spoken 
by Christ in His glory. His glorified presence is 
an eternal presentation ; He pleads by what He is’ 
(Moberly, Ministerial Friestliood, p. 246 n.). 

Ltteeature.— D r. Milhgran left a volume on the Ascension as a 
pendant to that on the Resuirection {Baird Lectures for 1S91), 
which IS the most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
English. 

in. Supplemental Matter: the Nativity 
AND Infancy — Throughout His public ministry 
Jesus passed for the son of Joseph and Mary, two 
peasants of Nazareth. Some of those who were 
present at the long discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum expressed their astonishment at the 
high pretensions which it seemed to contain, by 
asking, ‘ Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know?’ (Jii 6^; cl 
The inhabitants of Nazareth appear to have put a 
similar question when He came and preached 
there. The exact words are somewhat differently 
transmitted. Mk 6» has (in the better attested 
text), ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ Mt 13®° ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s sou ? ’ Lk 4:^ a passage which, 
although divergent, contains reminiscences of the 
same original, has still more directly, ‘ Is not this 
Joseph’s son ? ’ In the prelim inary chapters the 
same evangelist speaks repeatedly of ‘ his parents ’ 
(yovcLs, Lk 227- 41. 43). And not only does he himself 
resolve this into ‘his father and his mother’ (2^), 


but he makes the mother of Jesus say, ‘ Thy father 
and I sougiit thee sorrowing ’ (2^®). 

It is ill keeping with this language that both 
the First and the Third Gospels place in their fore- 
front genealogies of Jesus, which, in spite of many 
attemjHs to prove the contrary, must be admitted 
to trace His descent through Joseph and not 
through Mary. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same two Gospels, 
though differing widely in the details of the narra- 
tive, assert unequivocally that Joseph had no 
share in the parentage ot Jesus, and that the place 
of a human father was taken by the direct action of 
the Spirit of God. The differences show that the 
two traditions are independent of each other ; and 
yet both converge upon this one point. They 
a^ee not only in representing Jesus as horn of a 
virgin, but also in representing this fact as super- 
naturally announced beforehand. — in the one case 
to Joseph, in the other case to Mary. 

What account is to he given of these seeming 
inconsistencies? We cannot get rid of them by 
assigning the opposed statements to different 
sources. In St. Matthew the genealogy which 
ends in Joseph is followed immediately by the 
narrative of the Annunciation and Virgin-Birth. 
In St. Luke the successive sections of ch. 2, which 
begins with the Nativity and ends with the scene 
of the hoy Jesus in the Temple, where we have 
seen that such expressions as ‘ liis parents, ‘ ‘ his 
father and mother’ occur so freely, are linked 
together by the recurrent note, ‘ Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,’ ‘his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart’ (Lk 
219 51 . cf. also the argument which Prof. Ramsay 
skilfully draws from *) . And when we 

turn to St. John we cannot but remember that the 
Gospel which records so frankly the Jews’ ques- 
tion, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ? ’ if it nowhere refers 
directly to the Virgin-Birth, yet goes further than 
any other Gospel in asserting the pre-existence of 
the Son as God with God. 

What we regard as inconsistent will clear itself 
np best if we consider the order of events and 
the way in which these preliminary stages of the 
history were gradually brought to the conscious- 
ness of the Church. 

The sources from which the knowledge of them 
was derived were, without doubt, private.t We 
shall consider presently the character of these 
sources. We know more about that of which 
use was made by St. Luke than of that used by 
St. Matthew, and we can rely upon it as a his- 
torical authority with greater confidence. We 
shall see that it is ultimately traceable to the 
Virgin* herself, in all probability through the little 
circle of women who were for some time in her 
company. 

We are told expressly that the Virgin Mary 
‘ kept all these sayings (or things) in her heart.’ 
She, if any one, might well say, ixuar^piov ephv 
kpoL It was only by slow degrees in the intimacy 
of confidential intercourse that she allowed her 
secret to pass beyond herself, and to become 
known. Even if committed to writing before it 
came into the bands of St. Luke, it probably did 
not reach any wide public until it was embodied 
in Ins Gospel. The place which the Virgin-Birth 
occupies in Ignatius and in the Creed seems to 

* W<(ft Christ horn at Bethlehem f p. S7. 
t‘Luke gives, from knowledge gained within the family, 
an account of facts known only to the family, and in part to 
the Mother alone’ (Ramsay, op. ait. p. 79). Prof. Ramsay, 
however, seems to go too fer in contrasting Mt with Lk when 
he say.s, ‘ Matthew ^ves the public account, that which was 
generally known during the Saviour’s life and after His death 
We do not think that any account was known during the 
Saviour's, life, and we prefer to think of the Mattluean version 
as parallel to rather than contrasted with the Lucan, 
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?liow that it cannot have been much later than 
the middle of the century before the knowledge 
of it made its way to the headquarters of Chris- 
tianity. But before some such date as that there 
is no reason to think that it was generally known. 
It was no part of our Lord’s own teaching. The 
iieiglibours among whom His early life was passed, 
the changing crowds who witnessed His miracles 
or gathered round Him to hear Him, had never 
had it proclaimed to them. ‘Jesus son of Joseph, 
the prophet of Nazareth,’ was the common name 
by which He was known. And it is a great 
presumption of the historical truth of the Gospels 
that they so simply and naturally reflect this 
language. We may well believe that the language 
was shared, as the ignorance which caused it was 
shared, even hy the Twelve themselves. It would 
be very fitting if the channel through which these 
sacred things first came to the ears of the Church 
was a little group of women.* 

1 . 7'he Sources of the Narrative . — It has often 
been observed that whereas the first two chapters 
of St. Matthew appear to be written* from the 
point of view of Joseph, the first two chapters 
of St. Luke are written from the point of view 
of Mary. In Mt the Annunciation is made to 
Joseph; it is Joseph who is bidden in a dream 
not to fear to take to him his wife ; Joseph 
who is told what the Son whom she is to 
bear is to be called. It is Joseph, again, who is 
warned to take the young Child and His mother 
into Egypt, and who, when the danger is past, 
receives the command to return ; and it is Joseph 
also whose anxious care is the cause that the 
family settle in Galilee and not in Judaea. On 
the other hand, when we turn to St. Luke the 
prominent figures at first are the two kinswomen, 
Elisabeth the mother of John the Baptist, and 
Mary. Mary herself receives the announcement 
or the holy thing that is to be born of iier. The 
Magnificat is her song of thanksgiving. She 
treasures in her heart the sayings of the shepherds 
and of her Divine Son. The aged Simeon points 
his prophecy to her, and foretells that a sword 
should pierce through her soul, 

111 regard to the'^Matthaean document we are in 
the dark. The curious gravitation of statement 
towards Joseph has a reason; but beyond this 
there is not much that we can say. It would not 
follow that the immediate source of the narrative 
was very near his person. In the case of Lk we 
can see farther down the vista. We have already 
had grounds for connecting the source from which 
he draws ultimately with the Mother of Jesus. 
Through what channel did it reach the evan- 
gelist ? Probably through one of the women 

* ‘ If we are ri^ht in this view as to Lute’s authority, and as 
to the way in which that authority reached him, viz. by oral 
communication, it appears that either the Virprin was still 
living when Luke was in Palestine during the years 5T and 
5S . . . or Luke had conversed with some one very intimate 
with her, who knew her heart and could give him what was 
almost as good as first-hand mfonnation. Beyond that we 
cinnot safely go; but yet one may venture to state the 
impression— though it may be generally considered fanciful— 
that the intermediary, if one existed, is more likely to have 
been a woman than a man. There is a womanly spirit in the 
whole nai-rative, which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man to man, and which, moreover, is an indication of 
Luke’s character ; he bad a marked svmpathy with women ’ 
(Eamsay, op cU p. 88). In view of the close resemblance 
between much that appears in the text and Prof. Ramsay’s 
admirable chapter, it is perhaps right to explain that this had 
not been road at the time when the text was written, and ttat 
it lepresents an opinion formed long ago. The question as to 
whether the source was written or oral is left open, because 
there is reason to think that St Luke used a special (written) 
source which may have been connected with the women men- 
tioned below, and through them with the Virgin Mary. The 
writer could not speak quite so confidently as Prof. Ramsay 
as to the nearness of this source to the Virgin, but he does 
not think that it could be more than two or three degrees 
removed from her. It must have been near enough to retain 
^he fine touches which Prof. Ramsay so well brinirs out. 


mentioned in Lk 8^ ; and as Joanna is the least 

known of the group, ?*nd theretore the most 
likely to drop out for any one not personally 
acquainted with her, perhaps we may say, by pre- 
ference, through her (cf. p. 639 sup.).. We learn 
from Jii 19-^ (cf. Ac that the Miither of Jesus 
was thrown into contact with this group, — perhaps 
not tor any great length of time, but yet for a 
time that may well have been siiffi-cieiitly long for 
the purpose. And we believe that thus the secret 
of what had passed came to be disclosed to a sym- 
pathetic ear. 

Such an inference, if sound, would invest the 
contents of these chapters with high authority. 
Without enlarging more on this, we may perhaps 
he allowed to refer in confirmation to what has 
been already said as to the appropriateness of the 
picture given of the kind of circle in which Christ 
; was born, and in which His birth was most spon- 
taneously greeted (see p. 608 above). It was just 
the Symeons and Annas, the Elisabeths and 
Zachariahs, who were the natural adherents of such 
a 'Messiah as Jesus. Aud the phrases used to 
describe them are beautifully appropriate to the 
time and circumstances, ‘looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel,’ ‘looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem ’ (Lk 2-^* . 

The elaborate and courageous attempt of Resch (TV iv. 
Heft 3, ISUI) to reconstruct even to the point of restoring 
the Hebrew original, a Kiridheiifi-evangehiwi, which shall 
embrace the whole of the first two chapters of Lk and Ml with 
some extra-canonical parallels, is on the fuce of it a paradox, 
and, although no doubt containing useful matter, has not made 
converts. 

ii. The Text of Mt 1^®. — Within recent years 
certain phenomena have come to light in the text 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew which demand 
consideration in their bearing upon this part of our 
subject. 

The peculiarities of the Curetonian Syriac, the (so-called) 
Ferrar group, and some MSS of the Old Latin, had been known 
for some time, but in themselves they did not seem of very 
great importance. A new and somewhat startling element u as 
introduced by the publication of the Sinai-byiiac in 1S94. 
More recently still a further authority has appeared, which 
contains the eccentric reading. , This is the curious dialogue 
published by Mr. F. 0. Conybeare under the names of Timothy 
and Aquila (Oxford, 1898). It piofesses to be a public debate 
between a Christian and a Jew held in the time of Cyril of 
Alexandria (a.t). 412-444), and it is in the mam a string of 
teatimoyiia commonly adduced in the Jewish controversy. It 
is a question how far some of this material comes fiom a work 
older than the date assigned. The criticism of the dialogue has 
been acutely treated by Mr. Conybeare, hut the subject needs 
further examination, we will set forth the evidence at length, 
and then make some remarks upon it. 

Mt 1^® Be eyivvrj(r€v tov rov avSpa Maptav, rjg 

eyevvTjdr) ’Ipcrovs o Aeydju.ei'o? Xpicrro?, Cocld. Gt'CBO itfcO. qui 
exittant omn. mimiac. quampjhcr. Verns. (inci. fffg, def. 1), 
cf. Dial, Tim. et Aq. fol. 113 r°. 

Be iyevvri<re rov w fxv^trrevBelaa. rrapBevog 

MaptafL iy€vvyj<rey ^Irjcrovv rov Xeyoftevo^ Xpicrrov, 340-82G- 
828 (atieiore K. Lake, def. 18-09); cui desponsuta virgo 
(om. q) Maiia gennit, Jesum qui dicitur (vocatur g, q), 
Chri.stus a g, q, cf. Dud Tim et Aq, fol. 93 v®. 

Similiter., cm desjjonsata virgo Maria genuit (peperit d) Jesum 
Christum {om rov Aeyd/ji., Christum Jesum d) d k 8yr.-Cur. 
Jacob autem genuit Joseph, cui desponsata erat virgo Maria: 
Virgo autem Maria genuit Jesum p (cf. c). 

eyevvr\arev tov ’l( 0 (rr]({> rov avBpa Mapi'a?, eyevvrjByi ' 
6 Keyofievog Xpccrrog ' /cat *Ia>cr7j^ eyevvrjcrev rov- 
^iTjo-ovy rov Xeyopevov Xpurrov, Dial. Tim ei Aq fol. 98 r°. 
’la/cwjS eyevv. rov ’Ia)cnJ(^ * *I{oen)<f), w ejavijcTTeu^p irapBivos ; ' 
Maptdp., eyevvrjarev ^iTQtTOvv rov Xeyopevov Xpurrov^ Syr.-Sm. 

The eccentric readings all occur within the range of the so- 
called ‘Westeri^L text, and there is no doubt that they belong 
to a very early-'stage in tbe history of that text. Two opposite 
tendencies appear to have been at work, which are most con- . 
spicuously represented in ancient forms of the Syriac Version, . 
though the original in each case was probably Greek. 

On the one hand there was a tendency to emphasize the 
virginity of Mary, and te i*emove expressions which seemed in 
anyway to confect wi^'h this. For the blunt phrase, ‘Joseph 
her husband,’ the Curetonian Syriac with the oldest Latin 
authorities substitutes, ‘Joseph to whom was espoused’ — not 
onl;y' ‘ Mary,’ but ‘the Virgin Mary.’ A little lower down (with 
Tatian’s Duttemarori), f(»r ‘Joseph her husband being a just 
man’ (o ainjp avrijg fit/couos wv) It reads ‘Joseph being a just 
man’ (avi}p SU. aiv). In for ‘thy wile’ it has ‘thitie 
espoost^.’ .In v.®*, again wlthTatian, it has some such softened 
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phrase as ‘he dwelt chastely Math her,’ and for ‘took his wife’ 
it has ‘took Mary’ ; and in (but here in agreement with 
al.) It has simply ‘brought foith a son,’ — not ‘her first- 
born son ’ 

In some of these readings, or parts of them, the Sinai-Syi*iac 
agrees, but along MUth them it has otheis which seem to be of a 
directly opposite tendency. The most prominent is, of course, 
‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ in v.^c We might have thought that this 
was an accident duo to the influence on the mind of the scribe 
of the repeated eyevurjo-ev of the previous verses; but in v.^i the 
same MS has ‘bear thee a son,’ and in v ‘she boie him 
a son ’ ; and in Lk 2^ there is a counter change to that of 
the Curetonian in v 2 a (‘ -with Mary his wife ’ for ‘ Mary his 
espoused ’) ; all which readings hang together, and appear to be 
distinctly anti-ascetic. And now the singular reading in v.i® 
has found a coincidence in the conflate text of one of the 
quotations in the Dialogue of Ti'taoihy and Aquila. 

It is of course true that both these authorities — the Sinai- 
Syriac and the Dialogue — are very far from thoroughgoing. 
The Syriac text ha'^ not tampered in any way with the explicit 
language of vv 20 • and— what is especially strange— in the 
very act of combining *Icaa-rjif) with eyevvy)a-ev it inserts a large 
fragment of the C'uietonian reading (Ja efjLvtjarTevOr} iTap6evo<: 
Mapia/z.) substituted for tov S.vSpa Mapta?. On the other hand, 
the peculiar reading occurs in one only out of three quotations 
in the dialogue, and there in the form of a conflation with the 
common text But is it the case that these authorities point to 
some form of reading older than any of those now extant, which 
made Joseph the father of Jesus? There would be a further 
question, whether, supposing that such a reading existed, it 
formed any part of the text of our present Gospel ? 

There would seem to he three main possibilities, 
(a) The genealogy may in the first instance have 
had an existence independently of the Gospel, and 
it may have been incorporated with it by the editor 
of the whole. In that case it is quite conceivable 
that the genealogy may have ended 5^ 

iyhvTjaev rbv Ti^croui/. Unless it were composed by 
someone very intimate indeed with the Holy 
Eamily, it might well reflect the current state of 
popular opinion in the first half of the apostolic 
age. (6) The reading might he the result of text- 
ual corruption. There would always he a natural 
tendency in the minds of scribes to assimilate 
mechanically the last links in the genealogy to pre- 
ceding links. A further confusion might easily 
arise from the ambiguous sense of the word yewav^ 
which was used of the mother as well as of the 
father (cf. Gal If we suppose that the 

original text ran, rhv dvSpa Map^as ^ cyh- 

v't](T€v ’l 7 }<Tovv rbv Xeybyevov 'KpLcrrSu^ that would per- 
haps account for the two divergent lines of 
variants better than any other. A reading like 
this appears to lie behind the Coptic (Bohairic) 
Version, (c) It is conceivable that the reading (or 
group of readings) in Syr-Sin. may be of definitely 
Ebionite origin. That which we call ‘heresy’ 
existed in so many shades, and was often so little 
consistent with itself, that it would be no decisive 
argument against this hypothesis that the sense 
of the readings is contradicted by the immediate 
context. It would he enough for the scribe to 
have had Ebionite leanings, and he may have 
thought of natural and supernatural generation 
as not mutually exclusive. We can only note I 
these possibilities; the data do not allow us to 
decide absolutely between them. 

Lttekatvrb.— T h<^ fullest discussion of this subject took place 
in a lengthy correspondence in The Academy^ towards the end 
of 1894 and beginning of 1895. 

lii. The Genealogies.— At the time when it was 
thought necessary at' all costs to bring one biblical 
statement into visible harmony with another, two 
hypotheses were in favour for reconciling the 
genealogy of our Lord preserved in Mt with 
that in Lk 323-38. These were (a) the hypothesis of 
adoption or levirate marriage, according to which 
the actual descent might differ at several points 
from the legal descent, so that there might be two 
equally valid genealogies running side by side; 
and (b) the hypothesis that the one genealogy 
might be that of Joseph, as the reputed father of 
Jesus, and the other genealogy (preferably St. 
Luke^s) that of Mary. A certain handle seemed 
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to he given for this latter supposition by the tradi- 
tion which was said to he found in the Talmud (tr. 
Ghagig. 17 j col. 4, Meyer- Weiss), that Mary was 
the daughter of Eli. [This statement appears to 
be founded on a mistake, and should be given up ; 
see G. A. Cooke in Gore, Dissertations^ p. 39 f.]. 

It was felt, however, that this view could onty he 
maintained by straining the text of the Gospel ; 
and it is now generally (though not quite univers- 
ally) agreed that both genealogies belong to Joseph. 
On the other hand, the theory of levirate manlage 
or adoption, though no doubt a possible explanation, 
left too much the impression of being coined to 
meet the difficulty. The criticism of to-day prefers 
to leave the two genealogies side by side as inde- 
pendent attempts to supply the desiderated proof 
of Davidic descent. Were they the work of our 
present evangelists, or do they go back beyond 
them? Both genealogies appear to have in com- 
mon a characteristic which may point to opposite 
conclusions as to their origin. That in the First 
Gospel hears upon its face its artificial structure. 
The evangelist himself points out (Mt li")‘tliat it is 
arranged on three groups of fourteen generations, 
though these groups are obtained by certain de- 
liberate omissions. That would be, in his case, 
consistent with other peculiarities of his Gospel : 
he evidently shared the Jewish fondness for arti- 
ficial arrangements of numbers (Sir John Hawkins, 
Horoe Synopticce, p. 131 fi.). From this fact we 
might infer that the stem of descent had been 
drawn up by himself from the OT and perhaps 
some local tradition. If such tradition came to 
him in writing, the list might still conceivably 
have ended in some such way as that which is 
found in the Sinai-Syriac, though if the list 
was first committed to writing in the Gospel the 
probability that it did so would be considerably 
diminished. 

It would seem that a like artificial arrangement 
(77 generations=:7xll) underlies the genealogy in 
Lk. But as this is not in the manner of the Third 
Evangelist, and as he does not appear to he con- 
scious of this feature in his list, it would be more 
probable that he found it ready to his hand. In 
that case it would he natural that it should come 
from the same source as chs. 1. 2, which would 
invest the genealogy with the high authority of 
I those chapters. We cannot speak too confidently, 
hut the conclusion is at least spontaneously sug- 
gested by the facts. 

iv. The Census of Quirinius.— Until a very short 
time ago the best review of the whole question of 
the Census of Quirinius (Lk 2i“®) was that by 
Schiirerin NTZG § 17, Anliang 1 (HJPiAl 105 ff.). 
This was based upon a survey of the whole previous 
literature of the subject, and was really judicial, if 
somewhat severely critical, in its tone. As distinct 
from the school of Baur, which was always ready 
to sacrifice the Christian tradition to its own 
reconstruction of the history, I>r. Schiirer is an 
excellent representative of that more cautious 
method of inquiry which carefully collects the 
data and draws its conclusions with no pre- 
possession in favour of the biblical writers if 
also without prejudice against them. In the 
present .instance he summed up rather adversely to 
the statements in St. Luke ; and in the state of 
historical knowledge at the time when he wrote 
(1890), that he should do so was upon his principles 
not surprising. 

According to St. Luke, our Lord was bom at Beth- 
lehem on the occasion of a general ‘ enrolment’ (dyo- 
7pa<H) ordered by the emperor Augustus and carried 
out ‘in Palestine und-er Quirinius as governor of 
Syria. The date was fixed as being before the 
death of Herod, which took place in B.G. 4 ; and it 
was explained that Joseph and Mary, as belonging 
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to the lineage of David, had gone up to enter their 
names at Bethlehem, David’s city. 

There were several points in this statement 
which seemed to invite criticism, (i.) In the first 
place, there was no other evidence that Augustus 
ever ordered a general census of the empire, 
although there was good reason to think that he 
took pains to collect statistics in regard to it. (ii.) 
Even if he had ordered such a census, it seemed 
doubtful whether it would be carried out in a 
kingdom which possessed such a degree of inde- 
pendence as Judaea. And (iii.) if it had been con- 
ducted in the Roman manner, there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to leave 
their usual place of residence. Further, (iv. ) while 
It was allowed, on the strength of a well-known 
inscription, that Quirinius probably twice held 
office in Syria, yet, as it was known that Sentius 
Saturniniis was governor B.c. 9-7, and Quinctilius 
Varus at least B.c. 7-4, it w’as argued that Quirinius’ 
first term of office could not be before B.c. 3-1, i.e. 
after the death of Herod, (v.) As there was, in 
any case, a census of Judsea conducted by Quir- 
iiiius after its annexation by the Romans in A.D. 6, 
it was thought that St. Luke had a confused 
recollection of this, and antedated it (in the 
Gospel, though not in Ac to the lifetime of 
Herod. 

The chief authority for the census of a.t>. 6 is Josephus ; and 
an eminent German scholar, Dr. Th. Zahn, put forward in 
ISO'S the view that it was Josephus who was at fault in dating 
from this year an event which really fell in b.c. 4-3 {N'eue Kirch- 
liche ZeiUchi ifU pp. 633-!j54). *This brought the data more 
neaily, though still not entirely, into agreement with St. Luke. 
The theory need not, however, be more fully considered, as it has 
not met with acceptance, and there can be little douht that it 
seeks a solution of the difficulties in the wrong diiection. 

There was one little expression which might 
have given pause to the critics of St Luke, viz. 
his careful insertion of the word ‘first’ (‘the first 
enrolment made when Q. was governor of Syria’). 
It might have shown that he was in possession of 
special knowledge which would not permit him to 
confuse the earlier census with that of A.D. 6. 
And yet the existence of the earlier census re- 
mained without confirmation, until it suddenly 
received it from a quarter which might have 
been described as unexpected if experience did not 
show that there is hardly anything that may not 
be found there — the rubbish heaps of papyrus 
fragments in Egypt. 

Almost at the same time, in the year when Dr. 
Zalin made his ingenious hut unsuccessful attempt 
(1893), three scholars, one English and two German, 
made the discovery that periodical enrolments 
(dTO7/)a0a£) were held in Egypt under the Roman 
empire, and that they came round in a fourteen- 
year cycle. The proof of this was at first produced 
for the enrolments of A.D. 90, 104, 118, 132, and 
onwards ; but in rapid succession the list was 
carried back to A.D. 76, 62, and 20. 

This gave the clue, which was almost at once 
seized, and the whole problem worked out afresh 
in masterly fashion by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, first 
in two articles in JSxp. 1897, and then in his 
volume. Was Christ born at Bethlehem 9 A Study 
in the Credibility of St. Luke (London, 1898). It 
would be too much to say that every detail is 
absolutely verified. The age of Augustus as com- 
pared with that which precedes and with that 
which follows is strangely obscure, and the authori- 
ties for it defective. But considering this, the 
sequence of argument which Prof. Ramsay unfolds 
is remarkably clear and attractive, (i.) He shows 
it to be very probable that there was a series 
of periodical enrolments initiated by. Augustus at 
the time when he first received the tribunician 
power, and his reign formally began in B.C. 23 
(this is the official date usual in inscriptions. 


p. 140). (ii.) He also makes it probable that 

this was part of a deliberate and general policy— 
that the census - takmgs were not confined to 
Egypt, hut extended to other parts of the empire, 
and more particularly to Syria. Here, too, there 
was a tendency to periodic recurrence, though 
the evidence is not, and is not likely to be, so 
complete as in the case of Egypt, (iii.) He has 
shown that Palestine was regarded as part of 
the ‘Roman w’orld,’ i.e. of the empire. Though 
Herod had the liberty of a rex socius. the Roman 
power and the emperor’s will were always in the 
background ; he had to see that the whole Jewish 
people took an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
he could not make war without being called to 
account ; he could not determine his own successor 
or put to death his own son without an appeal to 
Rome ; in a moment of anger Augustus threatened 
that whereas he had hitherto treated him (Herod) 
as a friend, he would henceforth treat him as a 
subject (Jos. Ant. X\T. ix. 3). It was therefore 
likely enough that Herod would wish, if he was 
not positively ordered, to fall in with the imperial 
policy by taking a census of his people, as another 
subject king did in Cilicia hi A.D. 35. (iv.) But 

although Herod held a census at the instance of 
Augustus, it would be in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct to temper it to Jewish 
tastes as much as possible ; and he would do this 
by following the national custom of numbering 
the people by their tribes and families. This was 
the broad distinction between this enrolment of 
Herod’s and the subsequent census of A.D. 6 or 7. 
The latter was carried out by Roman officials and 
in the Roman manner, which was the real cause of 
the offence which it gave, and of the armed resist- 
ance which it excited, (v.) Some uncertainty still 
hangs over the mention of Quirinius. Mommsen 
thought that he was the acting leyatus of Syria in 
B.c. 3-1. Prof. Ramsay inclines to the view that 
he held an extraordinary command by the side of 
Varus some years earlier, as Corbulo did by the 
side of Ummidius Quadratus, and Vespasian by the 
side of Mucianus. Such a command might carry 
with it the control of foreign relations, and be in- 
cluded under the title 7}j€fi6p, 

V, The Meaning of the Virgin-Birth. — It is but a 
very few yeai*s since there arose in Germany (the 
date was 1892) a rather sharp controversy in which 
many leading theologians took part over the clause 
of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ The echoes of 
that controversy reached this country, and, although 
not much was said in public, it is probable that 
some impression was made upon public opinioti. 
This impression was strengthened by the publica- 
tion soon afterwards of the Sinai-Syriac with its 
peculiar reading, which was not unnaturally caught 
at as representing a more ancient and truer text 
than that to which we are accustomed. But if 
what has been written in the preceding sections 
has been followed, it will have been seen that 
between that time and the present (end of 1898) 
there has been a steady reaction. The eccentric 
reading has found its level. As it stands, it cannot 
possibly be original; and however it arose, it 
cannot really affect the belief of the Church, as it 
introduces no factor which had not been already 
allowed for. And at the same time the historical 
value of the documents, especially Lk 1. 2, has 
been .gradually rising in the estimation of scholars, 
until the climax has been reached in the recent 
treatise of Prof. Ramsay. Even those who desire 
to see things severely as they are must feel that 
Hie opening chapters of JSt. Luke areffull of small 
indications of authenticity, that they are really 
not behind the rest of the Gospel, and that they 
form no exception to the claim made at the outset 
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that the facts recorded have heen derived from 
‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ 

Along with this process there has been growing 
up a better and fuller philosophy of the Incarna- 
tion. This has been due especially to some of the 
contributors to Lux Mundi^ and may be seen in 
Canon Gore’s Bamptoii LeUiu'es (1891) and Disser- 
tations (1895), in Dr. Moberly’s Lux Miuidl essay, 
and in Mr. Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures (1894) 
and Divine Immanence (1898). 

To those who regard primitive ideas as com- 
pounded of nothing but idle imagination, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, the evidence in folk-lore of 
stories of supernatural birth (such as are collected 
in Mr. Sidney Hartland’s Legend of Perseus^ vol. i., 
1894) seems to discredit all accounts of such birth, 
even the Christian. They do not sufficiently con- 
sider the entire difference of the conditions under 
which the Christian tradition was promulgated 
from those which surrounded the creations of 
mythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition be- 
longs to the sphere, not of myth but of history. 
It is enshrined in documents near in date to the 
facfs, and in which the line of connexion between 
the record and the fact is still traceable.* 

But, apart from this, if we believe that the 
course of human ideas, however mixed in their 
character — as all human things are mixed — is yet 
part of a single development, and that development 
presided over by a Providence which at once im- 
parts to it unity and prescribes its goal, — those who 
believe this may well see in the fantastic out- 
growth of myth and legend something not v'holly 
undesigned or wholly unconnected with the Great 
Event which was to be, but rather a dim uncon- 
scious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic in- 
stinct gradually moulding the forms of thought 
in which it was to find expression. 

And if we ask further what it all means, — why 
the Son of Man was destined to have this excep- 
tional kind of birth, the answer is, because His 
appearance upon earth — His Incarnation, as we call 
it — was to be in its innermost nature exceptional j 
He was to live and move amongst men, and was 
to be made in all points like His brethren, with the 
one difference that He was to be — ^unlike them — 
without sin. But how was a sinless human nature 
possible ? To speak of a sinless human nature is 
to speak of something essentially outside the con- 
tinuity of the species. The growth of self-conscious 
experience, expressed at its finest and best in the 
formulae of advancing science, has emphasized the 
strength of heredity. Each generation is bound 
to the last by indissoluble ties. To sever the bond, 
in any one of its colligated strands, involves a 
break in descent. It involves the introduction of 
a new factor, to which the taint of sin does not 
attach. If like produces like, the element of 
unlikeness must come from that to which it has 
itself affinity. Our names for the process do but 
largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ 

[The most important literature has been men- 
tioned in the course of this section.] 

IM. CONOLUBING SUEVEY: THE VEEDICT OF 
HISTOET. 

A. Christ m History. — So far we have been 
involved in the study of the details of the Life of 
Christ, mainly on the basis of the Gospels. But 
the Gospels alone, though the fragments which 
they have preserved for ns of that Life are beyond 
all price, would yet convey an incomplete idea of 
the total impression left by it even upon contem- 


poraries, still less of all that it has been in the 
history of the world. Especially would this he 
the case if, as some would have us do, we were to 
tollow the first three Gospels only, to the exclusion 
of the fourth. To that point we shall return for a 
moment presently. But the time has now come to 
enlarge our view, to look back upon our subject 
iroin the vantage-ground which we occupy at the 
end of the 19th cent., and to endeavour to see it no 
longer as an episode aftecting a small portion of an 
‘unimportant branch of the Semitic peoples,’ but 
as it enters into the course of the great world- 
movement of the centuries. 

If we would appreciate this, we must once more 
go back to the Origins, not now so much in search 
of details, as in order, if possible, to catch rather 
more of the total impression. We cannot, of course, 
attempt to interrogate the whole of history. For 
our present purpose it may be enough to consider 
(i.) the net result, if we may so speak, of the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels; (ii.) the im- 
pression left by a similar reading of other parts of 
the New Testament, especially the Epistles ; (iii) 
the testimony borne by the Early Church, both 
formulated and informal ; (iv.) the appeal that 
may be made to the religious experience of 
Christians. 

The last of these heads is not really so disparate 
as it may seem from the rest. The ultimate object 
that we have in view is to bring home— or to 
suggest lines on which it may be possible to bring 
home— what Christ really was and is to the 
individual believer. In order to do this we en- 
deavour to collect (i.) what He was to those among 
whom He moved during His life on earth ; (ii.) what 
He was to His disciples, and primarily to the 
apostles after His departure ; (iii.) what the still 
undivided Church apprehended Him as being. It 
will thus be seen that there is no real antithesis, 
as though the appeal were in the one case to 
history and in the other to experience. For our 
present purpose history may be regarded as the 
collective experience of the past, wliich we are 
seeking to put into line with the individual or 
collective experience of the present. Our historical 
survey, so far as it goes, simply embodies so many 
superimposed strata of experience. 

L The Chnst of the Gospels. — We should thus 
he inclined to deprecate the attempts which are 
from time to time made to set in contrast some one 
or other branch of the appeal that we are making 
as against the rest. In this country we are accus- 
tomed to the opposition between the Christ of the 
(Synoptic) Gospels and the Christ of ‘Dogma’ or 
of the Church. And in Germany of late there has 
heen a tendency to oppose the Christ conceived 
and preached by the apostles to the biographical 
Christ of the Gospels, and the experience of faith 
to any external and objective standards. (See 
especially the works of Kahler and Herrmann men- 
tioned below.) 

The disparagement of the Gospels as biographies 
seems to us, so far as it goes, — and neither writer 
is really very clear on the subject, — ^to rest upon a 
somewhat undue degree of scepticism as to the 
critical use that can be made of the Gospels. It ! 
does not follow that all that is doubted is really 
doubtful. For a more detailed testing of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels we must content 
ourselves with referring to the previous part of 
! this article, only adding to it the two points which 
will be more appropriately introduced at the end 
of the next section, — the peculiar kind of confirma- 
tion which the two pictures (the evangelic and the 
apostolic) supply to each other, the diSerence 
between them showing that the teaching of the 
Epistles has not encroached upon the historical 
truth of the Gospels, while the less obvious like- 
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ness shows that they are in strict continuity. We 
shall also have to state once more in that context 
our reasons for believing the Fourth Gospel to be 
really the work of an eye-witness. 

But the point that concerns us most at the 
present moment is that, even if we make to nega- 
tive criticism larger concessions than we have 
any right to make, there will still remain in the 
Gospel picture ineffaceable features which presup- 
pose and demand that estimate of the Person of 
Christ which we can alone call in the strict sense 
Christian, 

Take, for instance, that central passage Mt 
‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ Could we conceive such words put into any 
other lips, even the loftiest that the history of 
mankind has produced ? They are full of delicate 
self-portraiture. They present to us a character 
which we may say certainly loas^ because it has 
been so described. No mere artist in words ever 
painted such a canvas without a living model 
before him. The portrait is of One who is ‘ meek 
and lowly in heart,’ whose yoke is easy and His 
burden light ; and yet He speaks of both yoke and 
burden as ‘ His ’ in the sense of being imposed by 
Him ; He invites men to ‘come’ to Him, evidently 
with a deep significance read into the phrase ; He 
addresses His invitation to weary souls wherever 
such are to be found ; and (climax of all 1) He 
promises what no Alexander or Napoleon ever 
dreamt of promising to his followers, that He 
would give them the truly supernatural gift of 
rest — the tranquillity and serenity of inward peace 
in spite of the friction of the world ; that all this 
should be theirs by ‘coming’ to Him. 

And then how easy is it to group round such a 
passage a multitude of others ! ‘ I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil : but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ’ 
(Mt 5^3). ‘ The Son of Man came not to be minis- 

tered unto, but to minister ’ (Mk 10^ || ) . ‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me ; forbid them not : 
for of such is the kingdom of God’ (ib. v.i^jj). 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it ’ (Mk 8^5). ‘ The Son of Man 

came to seek and to save that which was lost ’ (Lk 
19^^ comp, the three parables of Lk 15). ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25^^). 

Sayings like these, it is needless to add, could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Through all of 
them there runs, indirectly, if not directly, the 
same self -portraitures. And it is a self-portraiture 
that has the same two sides. On the one hand 
there is the human side, the note of meekness or 
lowliness, condescension that is not (though it 
really isl) condescension but infinite sympathy, 
patience, tenderness j and, on the other hand, no 
less firmly drawn, for all the lightness and restraint 
of touch, an absolute range of command and 
authority ; all things delivered to the Son in 
heaven and on earth (cf. Mt ll^^ 28^®). 

That which we have called the ‘human side ’ fills 
most of the foreground in the Gospels ; the other, 
the transcendental side, is somewhat shaded by it ; 
and we can see that it was deliberately shaded, 
that the proportions were such as mainly (though, 
as we shall see, not entirely) corresponded to the 
facts, or, in other words, to the divine method and 
order of presentation. But when we turn from the . 
Gospels to the rest of the NT we ^all find these 
proportions inverted. 

We only pause upon this xjrospel picture a mo- 


ment more to say that, apart from any question of 
criticism of documents or of details in the narrative, 
it seems to us to be utterly beyond the reach of 
invention. The evangelists themselves weie too 
near to the events to see them in all their signifi- 
cance. They set down, like honest men, the details 
one after another as they were told them. But it 
was not their doing that these details work in 
together to a singular and unsought harmony. 

Litfratcre. — T he fullest account of recent discussions as to 
the adequacy and trustworthiness of the presentation of Chiist 
in the Gospels will be found in the second eniaipred edition of 
Ktihler’s Dersogenannip hiaiorii^citie JesuH nncl dev gescJiicM- 
liche^ bihlische ChrisUm, Leipzig, 1S96. Another woik, which, 
lays the stress rather on personal experience of the life of Christ, 
and is written with great earnestness from that point of view, 
but seems to us too restiicted in its historical basis, is Herr- 
mann’s Ytrkehr des, Chruieii nni Goi% ed. 2, Stuttgart, 
1S92 (Eng. tr. 1S95). 

ii. The Christ of the Apostles, — In passing over 
from the Gospels to the rest of the NT we find 
ourselves hampered by critical questions. What 
we should most wish to ascertain is the conception 
of Christ held by the mass of the first disciples. 
And to some extent we can get at this ; but, so far 
as we can do so, it is nearly always indirectly. The 
writings that have come down to us are those of 
the leaders, not of the followers; and many even 
of these are encumbered with questions as to date 
and origin. Some of these do not so much matter, 
because in any case they belong to the end rather 
than the beginning of the apostolic age. The one 
book which we should most like to use more freely 
than we can is the Acts, the earlier chapters of 
which we quite agree with the author of the article 
in this Dictionary in estimating highly. 

We will, however, cut the knot by not attempt- 
ing to summarize the teaching of all the undisputed 
books, but by taking a single typical example of 
manageable compass, the first extant NT writing, 
1 Thessalonians, wTitten probably about ad. 61 — 
in any case not later than 53, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the Ascension. 

Let us suppose for a moment, with the more extreme critics, 
that a thick cm tain fallt, over the Church after this event. The 
curtain is lifted, and what do we find ? We turn to the opening 
verse of the Ep. (emended leading). St Paul and his companions 
give solemn greeting to the ‘ Church of the Thess. (which is) in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,’ An elaborate pro- 
cess of reflexion, almost a system of theology, lies behind those 
familiar terms. First we note that the human name ‘Jesus’ is 
closely associated with the title ‘ Christ’ or ‘Messiah,’ which in 
the Gospels had been claimed with such quiet reticence and 
unobtrusiveness. From this time onwards the two names are 
almost inseparable, or the second supersedes the first : in other 
words, Jesus is hardly ever thought of apart from His high 
Messianic dignity. This effect is pressed home by the further 
title ‘Lord’ (Kvpto9>. The disciples had been in the habit of 
addressing their Master as ‘Lord’ duiing His lifetime, in a 
sense not very different from that in which any Habbi might 
be addressed by his pupils (Jn that sense is no 

longer adequate; the word has been filled with a deeper 
meaning. That ‘Jesus is Lord’ has become the distinctive 
confession of Christians (1 Co 12®, Ro 10^), where ‘ Lord ’ cer- 
tainly=‘the exalted Lord’ of the Resurrection and Ascension 
(cf. Ac 2»«) 

What is still more remarkable, the glorified Jesus is, as it 
were, bracketed with ‘ God the Father.’ Let us think what this 
would mean to a strict Jewish monotheist; yet St. Paul 
evidently holds the juxtaposition, not as something to which 
he is tentatively feeling his way, but as a fundamental axiom 
of faith. In the appellation ‘Father’ we have already the first 
beginning— may we not say the first decisive step, which 
potentially contains the rest ? — of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. And we observe, further, that the Thessaloman Church 
is said to have its being ‘ in Christ’ as well as ‘ in God.’ This 
is a characteristic touch of Pauline mysticism. The striking 
thing about it is that in this, too, the Son already holds a place 
beside the Father (cf. 2^* 4i®). 

There is another passage in the Ep. (1 Th 8^^) in which there 
is the same intimate combination of ‘ our God and Father ’ and 
‘ our Lord J esus.’ Here the context is uot exactly mystical, but 
the two names are mentioned in connexion with the divine pie- 
rogative of ordering events. The apostle prays that God and 
Christ will together ‘direct’ {KarevBvvai^ ‘make straight and 
unimpeded’) his way to them (the Thessalonians). 

It is not by accident that the Holy Spirit is in a similar manner 
implicated in divine action (1®* ® 4® 5^®), though it would be too 
much to say that the Spirit is spoken of distinctly as a Person. 
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The historical events of the life of Christ are hardly alluded 
to, except His death and resuirection In the last 

of these verses Chnstis said to have died ‘for us’ ; and in the 
preceding- verse ‘salvation,’ which is contrasted with ‘death,’ is 
said to come ‘ through ’ Him. In He is also spoken ot as 
deliveiing Christians ‘from the wrath to come.’ It is assumed 
that Christ is in heaven, from whence He is expected to come 
again with impressive manifestations of power (HO , cf also 
the frequent allusions to Trapoucrta tov Kvptov). 

The Second Corning is the only point on which the Hp. can be 
said to contain direct and formal teaching The other points 
mentioned are all assumed as something already known, not as 
imparted for the first time. 

Not only may we say that they are known, but it is also fair 
to infer that they are“undisputed. There is a hint of contro- 
versy with the unbelieving Jews, but no hint of cuntioversy 
with the Judaean Churches, which stand in the same relation to 
Christ This is important; and it is fullv borne out bv 

the other Epistles, which show just how far the disputed ground 
between St Paul and the other apostles extended Theie \vas 
a good deal of sharp debate about the terms on which Gentiles 
should be admitted. There is no trace of any debate as to the 
estimate of the Person of Christ. 

We have referred to the Pauline mysticism 
and to the hints, slight but significant, of what is 
known as the doctrine of the Atonement. It is 
clear that St. Paul ascribed to Christ not only 
divine attributes but divine activities — activities in 
the supersensual sphere, what he elsewhere calls 
‘heavenly places’ (rd eTrovpdpLa). We knowhow 
these activities are enlarged upon in Epp. to Co, 
Gal, and Ro. It would, of course, be wrong to 
suppose that all Christians, or indeed any great 
number, had an intelligent grasp of these ‘ mys- 
teries ’ ; but we can see from the Ep. to He, 1 P, 
Epp. Jn, and Rev, that conceptions quite as 
transcendental had a wide diffusion. And a verse 
like 2 Co 13^^ shows that there must have been 
large tracts of important teaching which are im- 
perfectly represented in our extant documents. 
When we consider how occasional these documents 
are in their origin, the wonder is not that they 
have conveyed to us so little of the apostolic 
teaching, but that they have conveyed so much. 

The summary impression that we receive is 
indeed that the revolution foreshadowed at the 
end of the last section has been accomplished. 
The historical facts of the Lord’s life were not 
neglected ; for Gospels were being written, of 
which those which we now possess are only sur- 
viving specimens. But in the whole epistolary 
literature of NT they have receded very much into 
the background, as compared with those transcen- 
dental conceptions of the Person and Work of 
Christ, to which the Gospels pointed forward, but 
which (with one exception) they did not directly 
expound. 

No doubt this was in the main only what was 
to be expected. .The narrative of the Gospels 
goes back to the period before the Resurrection ; 
the epistolary literature dates altogether after 
it. Still it is remaikable how we seem to be 
plunged all at once into the midst of a developed 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is 
only ill part set before us deliberately as teaching. 
The fact that it is more often presupposed shows 
how deep a hold it must have taken alike of the 
writer and of his readers. 

Impressive contrasts are sometimes drawn {e.g. 
at the beginning of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lecture) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed; and the contrast certainly is there. But 
it goes hack far beyond the period of the Arian 
controversy. It is hardly less marked between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the writings which have 
come down to us under the names of St. Peter and 
St. PaqJ. - And yet these writings are practically 
coiitempbrary with the composition of the Gospels. 
The two streams, of historical narrative on the 
one hand and theological inference on the other, 
really run side by side. They do not exclude but 
rather supplement, and indeed critically confirm, 


each other. For if the Gospels had been really 
not genuine histories of the words and acts of 
Christ, but coloured products of the age succeeding 
His death, we may be sure that they would have 
reflected the characteristic attitude ot that age far 
more than they do. They do not reflect it, but 
they do account for it by those delicate hints and 
subtly inwoven intimations that He who called 
Himself so persistently Son of Man was also Son 
of God. 

The one Gospel which bridges the gap more 
unmistakably than the others is the Fourth. 
And the reason is obvious, if St. John was its 
author. He had a foot in both worlds. As the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, he vividly remembered 
His incomings and outgoings. And in the same 
capacity, as a disciple who was also an apo&tle, it 
fell to him to build up that theology which was 
the deliberate expression of what Jesus was to 
His Church, not in a section only of His being, 
the shoi't three years which He had spent among 
His followers, but in His being as He had revealed 
it to them as a whole. It is difficult to think of 
either function as merely assumed by the writer at 
second-hand. On the contrary, w^e acquire a fresh 
understanding of the weight and solemnity ot bis 
words when we think of these as springing from 
direct personal contact with Christ, and intense 
personal conviction of what Christ really w^as, not 
to himself only, hut to the world. In this respect 
the Fourth Gospel is unique ; and the very ex- 
pansion which it gives of the divine claims of 
Christ prepares us more completely than the other 
Gospels alone might have done for the transition 
from them to the JEpistles. 

It is an especial satisfaction to be able to quote, in support of 
this view of the first-hand character of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Loofs m PRE^ iv. 29. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church . — For 
the purpose which we have before us we must 
examine the evidence of the Undivided Church on 
three distinct points, {a) What was the estimate 
of the Berson of Christ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles ? {b) Are there 

any traces of a tradition different from this? 
(c) What is the bearing upon the subject of the 
creeds and conciliar decisions ? 

(a) On the first head we may say broadly that 
the mass of Christian opinion was in strict con- 
tinuity with the NT, rarely (as we might expect) 
rising to an apprehension of its heights and depths, 
and keeping rather at the average level, but 
steadily loyal in intention, and showing no signs of 
recalcitrance. 

Ignatius of Antioch has the strongest grip of distinctive 
features of NT teaching vTrgm-Birth, pre -existence, incarna- 
tion, Logos, Trinitarian language). Clemens Roman us, though 
much less theological, also has pre-existence and a cl^^arly 
implied Trinitj" (Iviii. 2). In the formjjr point Barnabas and 
Hermas agree, though the latter shows some confusion, not 
uncommon at this date, between Son and Spirit. And then we 
have the opening words of 2 Clement which exactly describe 
the general temper, ‘ Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ 

These, with Polycarp and Aristides, who adopt a similar tone, 
are the writers. And then, when we look for evidence as to 
popular feeling and practice, we have the wide prevalence of 
baptism in the Threefold Name (Did.achi and Justin), and the 
hymns sung ‘to Christas God ’ (Pliny, Ep. ad Tmjan. xcvi. ; 
cf. Eus. HE V. xxviii. 5). It is clear that prayer was generally 
offered to Christ. Origen’s objection to this was a theologi(^ 
refinement, as he held that the proper formula was fvxoptcrTetv 

©€« £ta X. ’I. (cie Orat. 15). 

The group of Apologists which stands out so clearly in the 
middle of the 2nd century is characterized chiefly by the use 
that is made of the Logos doctrine which was identified with 
the Logos of philosophy. With them begins a more active 
spirit of reflexion and speculation. The relation of the Son to 
the Father, and indeed the whole problem of unity and distinc- 
tions in the Godhead (Justin and Athenagoras), is beginning to 
be keenly canvassed. And at the same time it is clear that the 
question of what were afterwards called the ‘ Two Natures ’ was 
causing much perplexity. It was this, diflBeulty which really 
lies behind Idie expmmenrs of Gnosticism. When we come to 
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the latter half and last quarter of the century, "vvith the theo- 
log'ians of Asia Minor, Irenseus, and Clement of Alexandria, the 
foundations have been laid of a Christian theolog-y, which 
already bears the stamp that marks it throughout succeeding 
centuries, viz. that it is not free speculation, but reflexion upon 
data given by the Bible. 

(&) It was natural, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there was in this reflexion at 
first a considerable tentative element. There was 
no break, and no conscious divergence between it 
and the canonical writings. But are there no 
signs of such divergence ? Are there no signs of a 
tradition differing from that embodiment in these 
writings? Perhaps we ought to say tliat there 
are. 

The Gnostics began by inventing traditions of their own, but 
they soon fell into the groove, and professed to base their views 
like the rest on the canonical Sciiptnres. A conspicuous 
example of this is Heraeleon’s commentary on St. John. But 
in these circles there was what we might call recalcitrance, as 
when Cermthus and Carpocrates rejected the Virgin-Birth as 
impossible (Iren. adv. U(x,r, i xx\d‘ 1, x.xv. 1). The Gnostics, 
however, are outside the true development of Christianity, and 
their systems had a different origin. 

In closer contact with Christianity proper are the heretical 
Ebionites. Por them a better claim might be made out to 
represent a real divergence of tradition. It is possible, that 
their denial of the Virgin-Biith was derived from the state of 
things when the canonical narratives had not yet obtained any 
wide circulation And yet we should have to pa&s upon these 
Ebionites a verdict similar to that already passed up<m‘the 
Gnostics. Thev were really Jews imperfectly Christianized, If 
they regarded Christ as or^pwTro?, it was doubtless because 
the'Jews did not expect their Messiah to have any other origin. 
This IS a different thing from, though it may have*some suboidi- 
nate conne.xion with, the views (e .{7 ) of Paul of Samosata, whose 
difficulty was caused by the union of the two natures. The 
human nature he regarded as having an ordinary human birth, 
though it came to he united to the Divine Logos. 

A like account would hold good of Theodotus of Byzantium 
and the Kationalists deseiibed in Eus. IlE v. xxviii. At last 
the reader may think that he is upon the track of a genuine 
Rationalism ; but this did not go very deep. It was consistent 
with belief in the Viigin-Birth and in the Resurrection 
(Hippolytus, Ref. llmr. vii. J5) ; in fact it probably amounted 
to little more than a drv literal exegesis. 

The Chmeniine Jlomiliea point out that Christ did not call 
Himself ‘God,’ but the ‘Son of God,’ and they emphasize this 
distinction somewhat after the manner of the later Arians 
(xvi. 15, 16). When we have said this, we shall have touched (it 
is believed) on all the main tyjies of what might be thought to 
be a denial of Christ’s full Godhead. 

The more pressing danger of primitive Christianity lay in an 
opposite direction. Loyalty to Christ %va§ so .strong, that the 
simpler sort of Christians were apt to look upon the humanity 
as swallowed up in the divinity. This is the true account of the 
early prevalence of Docetism* (which made the deity of Christ 
real, the humanity phantasmal or unreal), and of the later 
prevalence of what is known to students as SfodalisticMonarch- 
ianism, and to the general reader as Sabellianism (the doctrine 
that the Son and the Spirit were not distinct Persons in the 
Godhead, but modes or aspects of the One God'. The answer of 
Jfoetus was typical of the frame of mind that gave rise to this, 
‘ What harm do I do in gloiifving Christ ? ’ ( Hippol. c. Koet. 1) : 
it seemed meritorious to identify Christ with (aod. Both these 
tendencies were far stronger and more widely spread than 
anything that savoured of Rationalism. Docetisui entered 
largely into the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, which were very- 
popular : and both Tertiillian (P/Yrcr 1,3) and Hippolytus 
Jl<xr. ix. G, fjiiyKrro^ ayJiv) imply t^t the struggle agamst 
Monarchiaiiism was severe. 

It is evident from this to which side the scales 
inclined. The traces of anything like Eationalism 
in the modern sense are extremely few and slight. 
For the most part, what looks like it is not pure 
Rationalism (or Hamanitarianism) at all. More 
formidable was the excess of zeal which exalted 
the divine in Christ at the expense of the human. 
But the main body of the Church held an even way 
between both extremes,— held it at least in inten- 
tion, though there were no doubt a certain mimher 
of unsuccessful experiments in the construction of 
reasoned theory. 

(c) It was inevitable that in the early centuries 
there should be a great amount of tentative think- 
ing. But little by little this was sifted out; and 
by the middle of the 5th cent, the ancient Church 
had practically made up its mind. It fornmlated 
its belief, perhaps almost at the same time, in 
the Chalcedouian definition (5pos rijs ip Xa\K7]85vt 
T€TdpT7]tr (rvvdSov) of the year 461 (which counts as 


Ecumenical, though the only Westerns present 
were the two legates of Pope Leo and two fugitive 
bishops from Africa), and in the Quiaimqiie viiU. a 
liturgical creed composed in Southern Gaul (prob- 
ably at, or in connexion with, the school of Leri- 
num), which came to be generally accepted in the 
West. 

This creed and the definitions of Chalcedon represent the end 
of the process ; the beginning is maiked by the creed known as 
the Apostles’ Criticism has of late been active upon this ci eed 
as well as upon the so-called Nicene and Athanasian, with a 
result which tends, it may be generally said, to lieighten the 
value of all three. The date of the Apostles’ Creed (m its oldest 
and shortest form) has been reduced within the limits a.d, lUO- 
150 ; Kattenbusch, the author of the most elaborate monograph 
on the subject, leans to the beginning of that period, Harnack to 
the end. It is agreed that it was in the first instance the local 
baptismal creed of the Church of Rome, and that it vas the 
parent of all the leading provincial creeds of the West. The 
pnncipal open question at the present moment (1899 in.) is as to 
Its relation to the Eastern cieeds. Kattenbusch and Harnack 
both think that it was carried to the East in the time of 
Aurelian {circa 270), and that it became the parent of a number 
of Eastern creeds, including that which we know as the Nicene ; 
but this is coniecture. Harnack thinks that the Roman creed 
coalesced with floating formulae, to which he gives the name of 
Kerygmata^ already circulating in the East. But these also are 
more or less hypothetical. And the question is whether the 
Eastern creeds, which resemble the Roman, were not rather 
offshoots, parallel to it, of a single primitive creed, perhaps 
originating in Asia Minor. This is substantially the view of 
Dr. Loofs. The main argument in favour of it is that character- 
istic features of the Eastern type of creed already appear in 
Irenseus and in less degree in Justin. Harnack ivould explain 
these features as due to his Kerygmaia; and fiom the point of 
view of the history of doctrine the difference is not very gi eat, 
because the Kerygmaia were in any case in harmony with the 
creed. 

It would be diflScult to overestimate the value of the existence 
of this fixed traditional standard of teaching at so early a date. 
It was the rallying and steadying centre of Catholic Christianity, 
which kept it straight m the midst of Gnostic extravagances and 
among the penis of philosophical speculation. Our so-called 
Nieene Creed is only the Apostles’ Creed in one of its more florid 
Onental forms, -with clauses engrafted into it to meet the rising 
heresies of Anus and Macedonius ; while the Chalcedonian for- 
mula and the Quicumqiie take further account of the contro- 
versies connected with the names of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. 

The decisions in question were thus the outcome 
of a long evolution, every step in which was keenly 
debated by minds of great acumen and power, 
really far better equipped for such discussions than 
the average Anglo-American mind of to-day. If 
we can see that their premises were often erroneous 
(especially in such matters as the exegesis of the 
O'r), we can also see that they possessed extra- 
ordinary fertility and subtlety in the handling of 
metaphysical problems. The disparaging estimates 
of the Fathers, which are often heard and seen in 
print, are very largely based upon the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with their writings. There are 
many things in these which may provoke a smile, 
but as a whole they certainly will not do so in any 
really open mind. There exists at the present time 
in Germany a movement, which bears the name of 
its author Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889), directed 
against metaphysics in theology generally. Ko 
doubt Ritschl also was a thinker and writer of 
great ability; and the stress that he lays upon 
religious experience is hy no means without justi- 
fication. But it has not yet been proved that the 
negative side of his argument is equally valid, or 
that metaphysics can be wholly dispensed with. 
And so long as this is the case we certainly 
cannot afford to ignore these ancient decisions. 
Every word in them represents a battle, or suc- 
cession of battles, in which the combatants were, 
many of them, giants. 

Ltteeattjbk.— -The subject of this section brings up the whole 
history of ‘ Ohristology,’ which may be studied in well-known 
works of Baur, Dorner, and Thomasius, or in Harnack’s HUtory 
of Dogma. There is an excellent survey by Loofs in PRE^ iv. 
16 ff., art. ‘ Christologie, Kirchenlehre,’ marked by much inde- 
pendent judgnient and research. In English may be mentioned 
Gore, Bam ptoti Lectures {Wdiy^ Fairbairn, Ohristin 3Iodern 
Theology (1893) ; R. L. OtUey, Doctriihe of i^e Incarnation 
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The latei* phases of the critical discussions on the creeds aie 
set forth in Kattenbusch, Das Apost. (Leipzig, 1S94, 

189S, unfinished); Harnack’s art. ‘Apost. Symb.’ in pRE^ i 
741 ff. (this is the author’s most complete and latest utterance : 
the Eng. reader may consult Hist, of Dogma^ i. 157 fi.), and 
an important art. by Loofs m Gott gel. Anzeigen., 1895 
For Ritschl’s attitude it may be enough to refer to his tract, 
Theologie u. Meiapliyhik, Bonn, 18S1. We had an English 
version of the opposition to metaphysics in the writings ot 
Matthew Arnold. 

iv. The Christ of Fersonal Experience . — In the 
case of Ritschl the religious experience of the 
individual or of communities is directly pitted 
against metaphysics as the criterion of theological 
truth. But apart from philosophical theory it 
is the criterion which is practically applied by 
hundreds of thousands of plain men — we will not say 
in search of a creed, but in support of the creed 
which they have found or inherited. And lliere 
is an immense volume of evidence derived from 
this source in corroboration of the tiutli of Chris- 
tianity, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
the Christian estimate ot the Person of Christ. 
The singular attraction of this Person, the sense 
of what Christ has done, not only for mankind at 
large but for the individual believer, the sense of 
the love of God manifested in Him, have been 
so overpowering as to sweep away all need for 
other kinds of evidence. They create a passionate 
conviction that the religion which has bad these 
effects cannot be wrong in its fundamental doctrine, 
the pivot of the whole. 

This personal experience operates in two ways. 
It makes the individual believer cling to his belief 
in spite of all the objections that can be brought 
against it. But it also possesses a formative power 
which so fashions men in the likeness of Christ, 
that they in turn become a standing witness to 
those who have not come under the same inSuence. 
St. Paul expresses this by a forcible metaphor when 
he speaks of himself as in travail for his Galatian 
converts ^ until Christ be formed’ in them, as the 
embryo is formed in the womb (Gal 4i^). The 
image thus formed shines through the man, like a 
light through glass, and so He who came to be the 
Light of the world has His radiance transmitted 
downwards through the centuries and outwards 
to the remotest corners of the earth. 

This that we speak of is, of course, matter of 
common knowledge and of everyday experience. 
The note of the true Christian cannot help being 
seen wherever there is genuine Christianity. It is, 
however, an inestimable advantage that the process 
should have found expression in such classics of 
literature as the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
the De Imitatione. In these it can not only be 
seen but studied. 

1^. The Ferso2^ of Christ.— 1% is necessaty 
that this article should be brought to a close, 
and the close may seem rather abrupt. And yet 
the design which the writer set before himself is 
very nearly accomplished. It will be his duty at 
a later date to return to his subject on a somewhat 
larger scale; and for the present he would con- 
clude, not so much by stating results as by stating 
problems. 

i. The Problem as it stands . — We have seen 
that there are four different ways of attempting 
to grasp what we can of the significance of the 
Person of Christ. Towards these four ways the 
attitude of different minds will be different. For 
some the decisions of the Undivided Church will 
be absolutely authoritative and final. They will 
not seek to go either behind them or beyond them. 
Others will set the comparative simplicity of the 
Gospel picture against the more transcendental 
and metaphysical conceptions of the age that 
followed.’ To others, again, the picture .traced in 
the Gospels will seem meagre and uncertain by 
the side of the exalted Christ preached by the 


apostles.^ Yet others will take refuge in the 
appeal to individual experience, which will seem 
to give a more immediate hold on Christ and to 
avoid the necessity and perplexities of criticism. 
Others, still more radical m their procedure, will 
begin with the assumption that Christ was only 
man, and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by wiiich 
He came to be regarded as God. 

This last is a drastic method of levelling down 
the indications of the divine in history, against 
which human nature pjrotests and will continue to 
protest. But, short of this, the other milder alter- 
natives seem to us to put asunder w'hat ought 
rather to be combined. They seem to us to pro- 
pound antitheses, where they ought rather to find 
harmony. As the phases in question, distinctly 
as they stand out from each other, are so many 
phases in the history of Christianity, they ought 
to contribute to the elucidation of the Christianity 
which they have in common. 

They ought to contribute to it, and we believe 
that they do contribute to it. There is, how’ever, 
room still left for closer study, especially of the 
transitions. We have been so much in the habit 
of studying the Gospels by themselves and the 
Epistles by themselves that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the transition from the one 
to the other. If we follow this clue, it will, we 
believe, show that the first three Gospels m par- 
ticular need supplementing, that features which in 
them ajipear subordinate will bear gi’eater empha- 
sis, and that the resulting whole is more like that 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel than is often 
supposed. 

For instance, we are of opinion that much of 
the teaching of Jn 14-16 is required hg the verse 
2 Co 13^^ and other allusive passages m the early 
Epp. of St. Paul ; that the command of lit 28^^ 
(or something like it) is required by JDkIache 
ill 1, 3; Just. Apol. i. 01; that the teaching 
respecting the Paraclete is required by the whole 
Pauline doctrine of the Spirit ; that the allegory 
of the Vine is required by the Pauline doctrines of 
the Head and the Members, and of the Mystical 
Union ; that the full sense of Mk is required 
by such passages as Ko 3--^* ^ 4-® etc., and 
the full sense of Mk 14-^11 by He And 

observations of this kind may be veiy largely 
extended. 

In like manner, while it is certainly right that 
the conceptions current in the early Church as to 
the Person and Work of Christ should be rigor- 
ously analyzed and traced to their origin, full 
weight should be given to the analogues for them 
that are to be found in NT ; and where they have 
their roots outside the Bible, even thei'e'the efforts 
of the human mind to express its deepest ideas 
may deserve a more sympathetic judgment than 
they sometimes receive. 

And throughout, it is highly important that the 
doctrinal conceptions, whether of the apostolic 
age or of subsequent ages, should be brought to 
the test of living experience, and as far as possible 
expressed in the language of such experience. 
The mind and heart of to-day demands before 
all things reality. It is a right and a healthy 
demand"; and the Churches should try with all 
their power to satisfy it. If they fail, the fault 
will not lie in their subject-matter, hut in them- 
selves. 

ii. A pressing Portion of the Problem . — 
There is one portion of the problem as to the 

* ‘-We know, literally speaking, with much greater certainty 
what Paul wrote than what Jesus spoke.* ‘The centre of 
gravity for the understanding of the Person (of Christ) and of 
its significance falls upon what we are in the habit of calling 
His Work.’ Kahler, Jems u. das AT, pp. S7, 60. 
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Person of our Lord Jesns Christ which both in 
this country and in Germany has excited special 
interest m recent years. In its most concrete 
form this is the question as to our Lord’s Human 
Knowledge, which, however, runs up directly into 
what is generally known as the question ot the 
Kenosis. And that, again, when thoroughly ex- 
amined, will be found to raise the whole question 
of the Two Natures. In regard to this series of 
connected questions there is still abroad an active 
spirit of inquiry. 

It was started in the first instance by the argument from our 
Lord’s use of the OT in its bearing upon the question of <JT 
criticism. This led to a closer examination of the text, Mk 
\\var.lec. That, again, expanded into a discussion of the technical 
doctrine of the KerioaiH (see the art. ft r ), an episode m uliich 
was renewed study of the exegesis of Ph And that in 

turn, in its later phase (H C Powell’s Pt ineiple of the Incar- 
nation^ 1S96), has opened up the whole question of the Two 
Natures, which in Germany for some time past has been far 
more freely handled than m (areat Britain 

These discussions have produced one little work of classical 
value, Dr. E. H. Gifford’s study of Ph entitled 2'he Incar- 
nation^ a model of careful and scientific exegesis, which 
appears to leave hardly anything more to be said on that 
head. It is also right to note the special activity on this sub- 
ject of the diocese of Salisbury, largely due to the initiative 
and encouragement of its bishop (Mr. W. S. Swayne's Our 
Lord'e Xnoirledge as Man^ with a preface by the Bp. of 
Salisbury, 1S91, and Mr. Powell’s elaborate ivork, mentioned 
above). " Weighty contnbutions have been made to the subject 
by Dr. Bright m Waymarks of Church History (1S94), Canon 
Ccovc {Dissertations^ 1S96), and m arts, in the Ch. Quarterly, 
Oct 1S91, and July 1897, 

On the Continent special views of the Kenosis are connected 
with the names of Dorner, Thomasius, Gess, Godet, and others 
rather moie incidentally. Tracts upon the smaller questions 
have leceiitlv appeared by Schivartzkoplf {Konnte Jesus irrenf 
1896), and Kahler {Jems u. das AT, 1896). 

In spite of all this varied activity, it may be 
doubted whether the last word has yet quite been 
said (Dr. Giftord’s treatment of the exegetical 
question seems to us to come nearest to this). 
The first concern of the historian is that the facts 
shall be taken candidly as they are. It is more 
probable that our inferences will be wrong than 
the data from which they are drawn. And for the 
rest, we should not be surprised if a yet further 
examination of the subject should result rather m 
a list of tacenda than ot prcedicanda. 

C. The Work oe Christ— I n regard to the 
Work of Christ also it is best for us to state 
problems. Of these the most important are the 
two that meet us first ; they have not been much 
discussed; and complete agreement upon them 
has not yet been attained. 

i. The Time in the Cosmical Order of the 
Ethical Teaching of Christ. — It is almost a ques- 
tion of names when it is asked whether Christ 
brought into the world a new ethical ideal. The 
question would be what constituted a new ideal. 
The Christian ideal, properly so called, is a direct 
development of what is found in OT, esp. in Pss. 
and the Second Part of Isaiah. But it receives a 
finish and an enrichment beyond what it ever 
possessed before, and it is placed on deeper 
foundations. 

The chief outstanding question in regard to it 
would be the relation in which it stood to the 
older ideals of the best pagan life and philosophy 
in regard to the civic virtues, and to the newer 
ideals put forward m modern times in the name of 
science, art, and industry. The Christian ideal, 
it must be confessed, rather leaves these on one 
side. That it should do so would be quite as 
explicable if we adopt the Christian estimate of 
the Person of Christ as if we do not. If we do 
not adopt it, then the omission (so far as there is 
an omission) would be one of the limitations for 
which we were prepared. But if we take St. 
John’s view of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, and see in His action the action willed by 
the Father, we shall see it as part of the great 


world-movement, presupposing so much of that 
movement as had proved itself to be of permanent 
value m the past, and leaving room for further 
developments, corresponding to altered states of 
society, in the future. The teaching of Christ 
was not intended to make a tabula rasa of all that 
had gone before in Greece or Rome any more than 
in Judaea ; nor was it intended to absorb into 
Itself absolutely all the threads of subsequent 
evolution, where those threads work back to ante- 
cedents other than its own. It was intended so 
to work into the course of the world-movement as 
ultimately to recast and reform it. Its action has 
about it nothing violent or revolutionary, but it is 
none the less searching and effective. It is a force 
‘gentle yet prevailing.’ 

Some remarks have been made above (p. 621 f.) 
on the way in which the Christian ethical ideal 
operates and has operated. It is not thought that 
they are really sufficient ; but they represent such 
degree of insight as the writei* has attained to at 
present, and he would welcome warmly any new 
light on the subject. 

ii. The SUjnificance of the Personal Example of 
Christ in regard to His Ethical Teaching. — When 
once It is realized that the root principle of the 
ethics of Jesus is Life through Deaths the death of 
the lower self with a view to the more assured 
triumph of the higher, it must needs break in 
upon us that the Life of Christ bears to His 
teaching a wholly different relation from that 
which the lives of ordinary teachers bear to 
theirs. An • honest man will no doubt try to 
practise what he preaches, but that will be just a 
matter of maxims ot conduct. The Life of Christ, 
we can see, was something very much more than 
this. It was a systematic working out of the 
Christian principle on a conspicuous and tran- 
scendent scale. The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus were the visible embodiment of the law of 
all spiritual being that death is the true road to 
the higher life. 

When we reflect further who it was that was 
thus exhibiting in His own Person the working 
out of this law to the utmost extremity, we 
become aware that Christians have it indeed 
‘placarded’ before their eyes (Gal 3^) in a 
sense in which no moral law ever was set forth 
before. 

Add that Christ had Himself predicted and that 
His followers generally believed that after His 
Ascension He was again visiting His people 
through His Spirit; that Divine forces were at 
work in the world, all radiating from Himself — 
Himself at once crucified and risen ; add this to 
the previous beliefs of which we have just spoken, 
— ^remember that Christians supposed themselves 
to be actually conscious of these forces impressing 
and moulding their own hearts and lives, and we 
may come gradually to understand what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke of ‘dying’ or ‘ being cruci- 
fied’ with ‘Christ’ and ‘rising again with .Him.’ 
It seems to be a similar idea to that which St. 
John expresses when he puts into the mouth of 
Christ the claim, ‘1 am the Way.’ Rather, per- 
haps, we should not narrow down this phrase to 
anything less than the whole content of the Life of 
Christ on earth. ‘He supplied in Himself the 
fixed plan, according to which all right human 
action must be framed : the Spirit working with 
their spirit supplied the ever- varying shapes m 
which the one plan had to be embodied’ (Hort, 
Huls. Lect. p. 30). 

iii. The Wo7'k of Christ as Bedemptive. — Here 

we come on to more settled ground. At a very 
early date Christian tradition gave to Christ the 
title ‘ Saviour’ (Lk Ac etc. ; cf. Mt V\ 

Lk W^), ‘Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4^*^; cf. 3^^ 
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12^7). What does this title ‘Saviour’ include? 
It doubtless includes every sense in which Christ 
rescued and rescues men from the power and the 
guilt of sm. He does this, as we have seen, both by 
teaching and by example — by inimitable teaching 
and by a consummate example. But if we follow 
the method indicated above (p. 651), if we take the 
hints in the Gospels, with the fuller light thrown 
upon them by the Epistles, we shall be" led to the 
conclusion that there was something yet more in 
the Life and Death and Kesurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this, that there was something 
in these connected acts of His which had its 
counterpart in the sacrifices of OT ; and that the 
deepest meaning and purpose of sacrifice was 
fulfilled in Him. Tins “is a belief which Christians 
have held from the first days onwards ; and it is a 
belief which does not and will not lack careful 
restatement at the present time. 

iv. The Work of Christ as Revelation , — On a 
similar footing is the belief that Christ came not 
only to give, but to be a revelation ot the inmost 
mind and character of the Father. Such a revela- 
tion was needed. It is not contained in the 
‘cosmic process.’ If we had that process alone 
before us, we could not infer that God was a Being 
absolutely righteous and absolutely loving. The 
idea that He might be so could not rise "above a 
hypothesis. But at this point the Incaxniation 
intervenes. And here again the Synopt. Gospels 
present us with one central passage (Alt 11-^’ ll) with 
other scattered hints which are taken up and made 
more explicit in the Fourth Gospel, while that 
again does but give the fuller ground for a belief 
which was certainly held in the apostolic circle 
(comp. e.g. the central passage Jn W with 

1 Jn 43- lio 5® etc.). ISo we get the broad 
doctrine led up to by St. Paul and Ep. to the 
He (2 Co 4^* 6, Col lie l^), and finally formu- 
lated by St. John, that the Son was the Logos 
or Word (which might be paraphrased ‘mouth- 
piece,’ or ‘vehicle of utterance ot the mind’) of 
the Father. 

V. The Founding of the Church . — Conventional 
language is too often heard as though the im- 
mediate object of the Incarnation was the founding 
of the full hierarchical system as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. This language is based on the com- 
plete identification of the Church with the ‘king- 
dom of heaven’ (see p. 020 sup.). On the other 
hand, there is a school of critics, both in Germany 
and in England, who deny that ‘ Jesus ever created, 
or thought of creating, an organized society.’ 
The main ground for this latter view is the doubt 
that rests over the two instances — one of them 
ambiguous — of the use of the word ‘ Church ’ which 
are confined to the peculiar element of the First 
Gospel (Mt 16^® 18^^), and the certainty that there 
are some senses in which the ‘kingdom’ and the 
Church cannot be identified. In some (though not 
in all) of those who adopt this line of reasoning 
there is the further tendency to minimize or 
restrict all that would imply an extended outlook 
of Jesus over the ages. 

It seems to us, however, to be going too far to 
say that the ‘ kingdom of heaven ’ is ‘ without 
organization and incapable of being organized.’ 
The two parables of the Tares and the Draw-net 
distinctly imply the existence of a society ; and that 
the divine laws and influences which constitute the 
Kingdom should express themselves in a society 
as the vehicle for their realization is antecedently 
probable. But when Jesus gathered round Him 
the Twelve, He was practically forming the nucleus 
of a society ; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since, so that it is difficult to think 
that It was not contemplated. Moreover, when we 
turn to the writings of St. Paul, we find that even 


in his earlier Epp. he seems to think of Christians 
as forming a single body with differentiation of 
function (Ro 12-^®, 1 Co 12^0), and in his later Epp. 
(Eph, Col, Past. Epp.) the unity of the Church 
with its regular forms of ministry is brought out 
still more emphatically. 

We also find that the Day of Pentecost is 
described in Ac as inaugurating a state of things 
which agrees well with the indications in Epp. 
Paul, while it confirms the promise of Lk 24^^ 
Jn 1416. 26. 

On the assumptions made in this art. it would 
be extremely improbable that this series of phen- 
omena w'as not fully foreseen and deliberately 
designed by Christ. It would seem, however, 
that, after the manner of the divine operations 
in nature. He was rather content to plant a germ 
with indefinite capacities of growth, than thought 
It necessary Himself to fix m advance the details 
of organization. 

The exact nature of the powers conferred upon 
the apostles is still a subject of much discussion as 
these concluding lines are written. 

Lives of Christ.— To write the Life of Christ ideally is 
impossible. And even to write such a Life as should lustify 
itself either for popular use or for stndv. is a task of extreme 
difficulty. After ail the learning', ability, and even fjenius 
devoted to the subject, it is a relief to turn back from the very 
best ot modern Livee to the Gospels. And jrreat as are the 
meiits of many of these modern works, there is none (at least 
none known to the writer— and there are several that he ought 
to know but does not) which possesses such a balance and 
combination of q^ualities as to rise quite to the level of a classic 
What IS wanted is a Newman, with science and adequate know- 
ledge. No one has ever touched the Gospels with so much 
innate kinship of spirit as he. It should be needless to say that 
the Life of Christ can be written only by a believer. Itenan had 
all the literary gifts—a cui'iosa feliciias ot stjle, an festhetic 
appreciation of his subject, and a saving common-sense which 
tempered his criticism ; but even as literature his work is spoilt 
by self-consciousness and condescension, and his science was 
not of the best. 

It will be well here only to name a select list of books which 
may be used more or less systematically. The minor works are 
legion 

Among the older works that would still most repay study 
would probably be those of Neander(e(L T, ISTSt, {Leben 
Jesu, ed 5. 1805; Geschichte Jeau, 1ST6), Ewald (vol. vi. in 
Eng tr. of Geech. d. Volkee Israel, 1SS8), Andrews (Ameiican , 
revised ed. Edin. 1&92). 

In this country the books most generally current are Farrar’s 
Life of Chrisi ( since 1874); Edersheim’ s Life n nd Ti m es of 
the Messiah (since 1883, revised editions from IbSO, abniiged 
ed. 1890) ; to which should perhaps be added Ounningham 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ (IStT). Of these the best is 
probably Dr. Edersheim’s (with very ample illustrations fiom 
Jewish sources); but none of the three can quite be said to 
grapple with the deeper underlying problems, critical or other, 
A striking attempt was made by the late Prof. J. U. Seeley to 
realize in modern forms the ethical and social aspect of the 'Life 
of Christ in Bkee Homo (ed. 6, 1860). And the imaginative 
works. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s Philoehristus (ed. 3. 1878), and 
the anonymous As Others Saw Him (1895, .see p. may 

be consulted with advantage. [Dr. Abbott’s latter works have 
been mentioned above (p, 62S»}1. 

In French, besides Itenan, E de Pressensd (1866, Eng. tr. 
same date and later; Protestant) may still be read. Fere 
Didon (1891, also translated ; Eoman Catholic) represents with 
d^nity the older orthodoxy, and A. Eeville (1897) the newer 
criticism. 

The most thoughtful and searching, as well as (if we except 
Dr. Edersheim) the most learned work, has been done in 
Germany. The two writers who have tried most earnestly to 
combine the old with the new are Bernhard Weiss, and 
Beyschlag. Of these we prefer Weiss. His Leheii Jesu (1SS2, 
Eng. tr. 1SS3, 1884) is a conscientious and thorough piece of 
work, which, however, has to be studied rather than lead. 
Beyschlag’s (1885 and later) is more dowingly written, but also 
exhibits rather more markedly the weaker side of a mediating 
theology. Keim’s Jems von Hazara (1867-1882, abridged ed. 
1ST3-18S8) Is impressive from the evident sincerity of its author. 
Ills intellectual force and command of his materials, but the 
critical premises are unfortunate. A concise Life which has 
just appeared by Dr. P, W. Schmidt of Basel i^Gesch. Jem, 
1899) seems, if a glance may be trusted, to come under the head 
of minor works. It gains Its conciseness by omitting debatable 
matter. 

The student may be advised to take Weiss for his princijial 
commentary, referring to Schiirer (p. 669 sup.) or Edersheim for 
surroundings, and using along with it Tischendorfs Synopsis 
Evangelica or a Harmony like Stevens and Burton’s. He should 
reM Ecgs Homo, 


W. Sanday. 
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JESUS CALLED Justus (’Ii^croDs 6 \€yjfjL€vos).-~~A 
Jewish Christian ‘ resident in Rome during St. 
PauFfe tlist impiisonnieiit. The apostle sends a 
greeting from him to the Colossians {4^M> speaking 
at the same tune of the comfort tliat he had 
received from him asa fellow- worker unto the king- 
dom of God. Nothing further is known of him. 

J. 0. F. Murray. 

JETHER ("If' ‘ abundance, — 1. Father-in- 
law of Moses (RVm of Ex 4^^ E), prob. a mistake 
for Jethro, nn:. 2. Eldest son of Gideon, Jg S-y. 
When called* upon by his father to avenge his 
uncle’s death by executing the two Midianite 
chiefs, Zebali and Zalniunna, the lad shrank from 
the deed ‘ because he was yet a youth.’ It seems 
surprising at tirst to find such a youth among 
Gideon’s 300 tested warriors ; but 8-^^* belongs to a 
much older source than 7^'^ and may be connected 
with 6^, where Gideon’s men are drawn from his 
own clan of Ahiezer ; thus the boy would be in- 
cluded in his fatiier’s following. 3. An Ishmaelite, 
father of Amasa, 1 K 2'^*H 1 Ch = 2 S 1?-^ 

lodep, Liic. 4. 5. Two men of Judah, 1 Ch 

032 4^ 6, A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7^'*=iAT 

A. Ithran was the name of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36-« P. G. A. CooKE. 

JETHETH (no"). — The eponym of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36'^‘^=1 Ch 1®^, which has not been traced. 
The MT is not beyond suspicion, in view of the 
LXX (A) reading Te^Sep in Gn, (B) Te^?cV (A) 'UOid 
in 1 Ch, and Luc. Te^ep in both passages. 

JETHRO (’nT ; in Ex 4^®^ iy, i.e. Jether [so 
RVm] ; LXX everywhere lo^jp. nn' may be for 
fnn’, or, as Dillmann prefers, for nn', a name of the 
same class as of Keh 6^ and bearing the same 
relation to in; which hears to 0^2 of Neh 2**’). 
— The priest of Midian and father-in-law of Moses. 
It was while keeping Jethro’s flocks that Moses 
Iiad his vision of the huining bush and received 
his commission from J" to the court of Egypt (Ex 
3^^*). Shortly thereafter he went to his father-in- 
law and obtained liis permission to return to bis 
brethren (4^**). In a previous nairative 'we 

are told how Moses, on fleeing from Egypt, came 
and dwelt in the land of Midian, how he assisted 
the seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
water their flocks, and how finally he married one 
of these daughters named Zipporah. In this 
narrative no name is given to the priest (or it has 
been lost ; see below). 

An analysis of the above passages shows that 
Ex 3^ and 4^®, as well as all the other passages 
where the name Jethro occurs {viz. 18^*-* i-^), 

belong to E, whereas Ex 2^’^* is from J, Now the 
question arises. What is the relation of Hobab of 
Nu 10^ (also J) to Jethro ? Is he identical Avith 
him, so that in the latter passage n^’D |nn, ‘ jMoses’ 
father-in- la'w,’ * applies to Hobab ; or is he his son, 
Reuel being another name for Jethro, so that 
Hobab ben-Reuel was Moses’ brotlier-in-laAV ; or, as 
a third possibility, tare Hobab and Jethro both sons 
of Reuel and thus brothers ? V arious considerations 
point to the folloAving as the most probable answer 
to these questions. Jethro is the name of Moses’ 
father-in-law according to one tradition (E), Hohab 
bm-JReuel is the name according to another (J), 
Avliich appears not only in Nu 10^ but also in Jg l^^* 
(see Moore’s note) 4^^. All difficulty in the way of 
identifying Jethro and Hobab is removed if Ave 
regard ‘ Reuel ’ of Ex 2^® as a gloss due to a mis- 
conception of Nu 1(P (Driver, LOT ® p. 22f.), or 

♦ It is very doubtful whether the Heb. ^nn has ever the sense 
of hrother-in-law ; at least there is no certain example in OT of 
'ts meaning anything hut/aiAer-m-toto. 

t If (with Ewald, ijesch, ii. 38) we*read ‘Jethro ben-Reuel * for 
‘Reuel ' in Ex 2ta. 


substitute for this reading ' Hobnh ben-Reuel.' 
It is true that some obscurity (but this is so upon 
any theory of the relation of the tAvo names) still 
arises from the circumstance that alike in Ex 2^^^* 
(J) and S\ (E), Moses’ father-in-laAv is priest of 
Midian, Avhereas in Jg 4^^ he is a Kenite. 
(See, further, Moore on Jg 1^®, and Lillmann-Ryssel 
on Ex 2^®). 

A very important incident is recorded in Ex IS 
(E), AA'here Moses receiv'es a visit from Jethro, and 
at his father-in-law’s instigation appoints subordi- 
nates to assist him in the work ot ‘ judging ’ the 
people. In v.*-^ we are told hoAv thereafter Jethro 
‘Avent his way into his OAvn country.’ In J’s 
nanative (Nu 10-'^^-) Ave find Hobab in the camp 
of Israel, and gather the impression (cf. also Jg 1^® 
4^^) that, thong ii at first reluctant, he finally agieed 
to the proposal of Moses that he should remain 
and give the people the benefit of his services as 
guide. See, also art. Hobac. J. A. Selbie. 

JETUR.— See Itur^^ea. 

JEUEL (^wr). — 1. A Jiidaliite, son of Zerah, 
1 Ch 9^ 2. A Levitical family name, 2 Cli 29^'^. 
3. A contemporary of Ezra, Ezr In 2 and 3 
KerS has Jeiel. See GenExVLOGY. 

JEUSH (L-r; in Gn 1 Ch 7^° the Keththh 

has Jeish. The Kere is supported by Gn 36^®, 
the LXX ’LotJs, Taoi;j, Viilg. Jehus, Jems, as well 
as by the form in Avhich the name occurs elsewhere). 
— 1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah ; also the 
eponym of a Horite clan, Gn 30^-^^*^®=! Ch 
2. A Ben] ami te chief, 7^^’. 3. A descendant of 

Saul, 1 Ch 8^*'’. 4. The name of a LeAutical family, 
1 Ch 23^^C 5. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch IF®. 

'VV'. R. Smith [Kinship^ and Marrirtge, 218, RS^, 
42 n, 4) proposes to identify Jeush Avith the Arabian 
lion-god Jaghfith, of whose name he declaies that 
it is ‘ the exact phonetic equivalent.’ This is 
favoured by Wellhausen {Rzste^, 22) and Noldeke 
{ZDMG, 1886, p. 16S) ; but Lagarde [Mittheil. 
ii. 77, Bildung der Nomma, 133), followed by 
Dillmann {Genesis, ad loc.), objects on the ground, 
amongst others, tliat the LXX Teoi;s points to ' and 
not^A in Arabic (see Gray, Heh.F roper Names, 109). 

JEUZ (py*). — The eponym of a Benjamite family, 

1 Ch 8^®. See Gexealogy. 

JEW, JEWS (Heb. c’t.t {Keththh D'ni.T), 
Arani. Kitr, r5<7 'T, ’loi/Jalos, strictly = persons be- 
longing to Judah ). — In Jeremiah, the earliest 
writer employing the term Avlicse date is certain, 
it is found AAUthont (32^-) or with implied contrast 
to others (40^i-i- Moabites, 38^® 4F cf. 

2 K 25-^ Chalda^ans, 44^ Egyptians). Curiously 
(unlike the earlier phrase, ‘men of Judah,’ 

1 S 11® etc., or 2 S 2-^) it is never 

found in contrast to persons of the N. King- 
dom (2 K 16® is a more apparent than real 
exception, for though the ‘JeAvs’ spoken of do, 
in fact, belong to the S. Kingdom (14-^), yet 
they are contrasted AAuth Syrians [MT] or, rather, 
Edomites). It seems, therefore, to have been 
scarcely used until the kingdom of Judah Avas the 
oue existing Heb. kingdom. This change would 
make it the more easy for ‘JeAv’ to be employed 
as a synonym of ‘HebreAv’ (Jer34®), and lor the 
language common to N. and S. Pal. to bo called 
STewish ’ (nnm; 2 K 18^* n 2 Ch 32^®, cf. Neh 13^^). 
Although those Avho inhaliited Jems, and Judah 
■were still regarded for a time as having a special 
light to the title (Neh 1*^ 6®), yet it became the 
national name of the people of Israel in contrast to 
Gentiles (Neh 4® p AV] 5®, Zee 8®®, Dn 3®, Est 2®, 
and often j cf. 1 Mac 8^* ^ to tQv LovdaLuv). 
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Josephus is therefore not far wrong when he 
says, iK\ridrj(rav oh ro cvo(j.cl 7 ](.(,hpas dve^Tfcrav €K 

"Ba^vXiZifo^, ixTrb ^louda cpvX^s, ‘TrpdiTTfs eXdovarvi^ 
eis eKeiyovs rous rowovs, a&roi re /cat 7} ‘^P^~ 

arjyopias avr^s fjLerhXalSov {Ant. XI- V. 7). Josephus 
also quotes a passage from Clearehus, which 
speaks of his master Aristotle definitely using the 
word ‘ Jew’ ; but as he only says that it is derived 
from Judsea. the country that the Jews inhabit, it 
is doubtful whether he uses the term in the merely 
local or the national sense (c. Ajh i. 22). Further, 
though now'here expressly applied to members of 
the Ten Tribes (Mordecai as belonging to Benjamin 
would readily be called ‘ Jew ’), yet, in view of the 
wide area over which ^ Jews ’ are said to be scattered 
in Est it seems impossible to believe but that 
when the Book of Esther was wTitten the term 
included them. 

In Neh 2^^ (and so also, perhaps, 5^“^, but not 5^, 
cf. 5^) ‘the Jews’ are distinguished from the 
priests, the nobles, the princes {segdnhn), and 
‘ the rest that did the work,’ and seein to mean the 
middle classes, wdiich were, ' perhaps, then, as in 
NT times, the most zealous for Judaism. The 
term occurs as denominative of Gentiles adopting 
Judaism in Est 

In NT J. is generally used in contrast to Gentiles 
[e.g. Jn 2® Ac 14^), Samaritans (Jn 4^), or j>rose- 
lytes (Ac 2^®), i.e. it = Jews both in race and religion 
(*cf. also Jn 4^-). It is more natural in the mouth 
ot Gentiles than Jews (hit 2^, cf. Lk 23-” spoken by 
Roman soldiers with H Mt 27^“, Mk 15-- by the 
high piiests). In Jn it specially denotes the typical 
representatives of Jewish thought contrasted with 
believers in Christ whatever their nationality and 
stage of belief, or with other Jews of less pro- 
nounced opinions {c.g. Jn 3-^ ‘ a Jew,’ 5^^ 7^^ 9^^ see 
more fully Westcott, St. John, Introd. I. 1. i. a. 7.). 
In Gal 2^*^ it refers to Christians of Jewish race 
(cf. St. Paul, ‘a Jew, a man of Tarsus,’ Ac 2P^). 
Lk 23^^ ( ‘ Arimatlirea, a city of the Jews’) perhaps 
means that Ar. was in JucUea, not Samaria or 
Galilee. For a similar use of the adj. cf. Mk 1®, 
Jn 3-t In Ro 2-*^* (cf. Rev 2'^ 3^’) with ref. to ideal 
Jews who correspond to God’s call and choice. In 
Gal St. Paul speaks of the ‘ Jew^s’ religion,’ 
and the same expression (Gr. ’louSatcrg-A) occurs 
also in 2 hlac 8^ (cf. 

Jewess (mn'H 1 Oh 4^^). — ‘And his wnfe the 
Jewess,’ RV (‘ Jehudijah,’ AV), i.e. perhaps of the 
tribe of Judah, but perliaps in the -widest sense 
(see above), osp. if she is contrasted with Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who was, as it seems, 
Mered’s other wife. 

In NT Timothy’s mother is said to be a believing 
Jewess, but' his father a Greek (Ac 16^). In Ac 
24-^ Driisilla the wife of Felix is called a Jewess. 
In both cases there is no thought of the tribe. 

Jewish (n’-iiiT, AovdaLc-Ti ). — Of the language of the 
inhabitants of Jems, in time of Hezekiah (2R 
18^f>.28 11 3(511. 13^ cf. 2Ch32^®) and of Nehemiah 

(Neh 13-^) ; in both cases contrasted with that of 
ncn-Isr. nations. In the time of Hez. this was quite, 
and in that of Nehcm. almost, certainly Hebrew. 
In Tit ‘Jewish fables’ 'prob. =IIaggad6th, by 
which Jeuibh teachers popularized their philo- 
sophical speculations. A. Lukyn Williams. 

JEWEL is EV of 1. ’Vn Ca 7^ 'The joints 
of thy thighs (RVm ‘thy rounded thighs ’) are like 
jewels.’ The word comes from a root .1717 ‘ adorn.’ 
Its only other occurrence is in Pr 25^^ where it is 
coupled >vith on ‘ nose-ring,’ and where AV, RV tr. 
‘ ornament.’ From the same root comes 2. The dir. 
Xey. n hn (again coupled with nii) in Hos 2^® [Heb.^®], 
used of the jewellery worn upon the occasion of a 
religious festival. Festal garments and ornaments 
were in accordance with ancient custom, Ex 3^®*. 


One who had not a special robe (Gn 35-), at least 
washed his ordinary garments (Ex 19^*^) before 
approaching the presence of the Deity (cf. W. R. 
Smith, MS 433 t.). After the celebration was 
ov^er, the festal garment and ornaments were put 
off, because a certain virtue was believed to attach 
to them from contact with the object of worship, 
cf. Ezk 44^^ ‘ (The priests) shall put off their gar- 
ments wherein they minister and lay them in the 
holy chambers, and they shall put on other gar- 
ments, that they sa.nJify not the people with their 
garment % cf. also the mantle of Elijah, 2 K 2^®^* 

(see the interesting note of Nowack,E7.-Prc»/}A. 20). 

3. ’‘73, a general term for ‘article,’ ‘utensil,’ 

‘vessel,’ ‘thing.’ When coupled with ‘silver,’ 
or 3nT ‘gold,’ or both of them, it is ti"^ ‘jewels’ 
in Gn 24^^, Ex 3'-- ID 12^ 35“-^, Nu 31°®' 1 JS 6^^* 

Job 28^” (with T2), Is 61^®; so with “IiT (‘precious- 
ness’) in Pr 20^®; with nnxrn (‘fairness’) in Ezk 
1017. 23-®; with nicn (‘desirableness,’ ‘precious- 
ness’) in 2 Ch 20'-^° (cf. rricn in 32-”, where for AV 
‘ jewels ’ It V has ‘ vessels ’). 

4. on, which in EV is three times (Pr 11-, Is 3-^, 

Ezk 16^-) tr*^ ‘jewel,’ means ‘nose-ring.’ 

5. n^:D, Mai 3^'‘ ‘ in that day when I make up my 

jewels.^ Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
this beautiful and familiar phrase rests upon a 
mistranslation. Tlie Heb. reads nx isti rw 

n^;D which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘They shall be mine, in the day that I do make^" 

(cf. v.^'), even a peculiar treasure’ (so RV and 
Amer. RV, except that the latter gives ‘ mine own 
possession’ instead of ‘ a peculiar treasure ’). 
applied in 1 Ch 29^, Ec 2^ to a private treasure (of 
gold, silver, etc.) belonging to kings, is lepeatedly 
used of Israel as the special possession or prize of 
J", Ex 19®, Dt 7® 14- 26^®, Ps 135^ (see Driver on Dt 7*"). 

In Ca where AV has ‘rows (of jewels)’ RV 
gives ‘idaits (of hair).’ The Heb. is onm, the 
meaning of which is quits uncertain. Baethgen (in 
Kautzsch’s AT) gives Gehtinge, Siegfried - Stade 
Schnure. In the second clause of the same verse 
EV substitutes ‘strings of jewels’ for AV ‘chains 
(of gold).’ The Heb. is cqnn, which Siegfried -Stade 
tr. Perlen-, Corallenschnure ; Baethgen, Sehmire ; 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘strings of beads.’ In 1 P 3® where 
AV has simply ‘gold’ RV gives ‘jewels of gold,’ 
which is a more exact rendering of (gen. 

plui'.). 

In Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life 
(p. 319 ff.) there is a striking chapter on the 
extent to which gold and silver ornaments are 
worn by the women of Egypt and Arabia. Oriental 
dress lends itself to ornamental treatment much 
more than the Western style. The materials may 
be gold, silver, and rich cloth, as well as precious 
stones. All the references in Scripture to jewellery 
imply that it was highly appreciated, and might j 
easily become dangerous to the moral life. It 
caused the tragedy of Achan ; and provided at once 
the golden calf and the furnishings of the taber- 
nacle. Among Orientals, the same taste that 
enjoys rich heavy perfumes and bright dazzling 
colours in dress, naturally found pleasure in the 
gorgeous display of jewellery. Jewels took the 
form of armlet, anklet, bracelet, crescent, earring, 
nose-ring, necklace, and often had a value of amu- 
let protection. See, further. Stones (Peecious). 

J. A. Selbie. 

JEWRY. — The Gr. name "lovdala. was rendered 
by Tindale Jewry (usually spelt by him ‘Jury’), 
and this was accepted by all the VSS following, 
except occasionally Ehem. [J uda) and AY. The 
AV was apparently the hrst to use the more 
accurate form Judea, and it does so everywhere 
in NT, except Lk 23®, Jn 7\ where the earlier 

* Or perhaps * in the day when I act* ; Nowack* ‘^ag d& 
ieft Hand 
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form JewTxj has been allowed to stand. IIV lias 
everywhere the still more accurate spelling Jndcea 
(wh. see). The Apocr. was more carelessly tr^ in 
AV, hence Jewry is oftener retained, as 1 Es E- 4'^ 
57 . 8.57 01 081 93 ^ 3 . 3 ^ 2 Mac 10"' ; but still Judea 

is the more frequent fonu. In RV the Apocr. is 
not more carelessly, but it is less consistently tr^ 
than NT, and so Jewry is allowed to remain in 
1 Es and Bel, but changed to Judcea in 1 Mac. 
In OT the foim Jewry occurs but once in AV, 
Bn 5^^. The Aram, is nn;, a form which in the very 
same verse is tr^ JitdaJi, as it is rendered every- 
where else except Ezr 5^ {Judea). RV always 
Judah. Cf. Tiiidale’s tr*^ of Mt 2®*® ‘And they 
sayde unto liyni; at Bethleem in Jury (r^s Tou5a/cw}. 
For thus it is written by the Prophet. And thou 
Bethleem in the londe of Jury (717 Toi^Sa), art not 
the leest concernynge the Princes of Judah (Toi^5a).’ 

J. Hastings- 

JEZAHIAH (in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]^ LXX 

Tefovias ; in 42 [Gr. 49] ^ n^.r, BA ’A^aptas, 
'le^ovlas ). — A Judahite military officer who joined 
Gedaliah at Mizpali (Jer 40^). After the murder of 
Gedahah, Jezaniah was one of those who went to 
the prophet Jeremiah for counsel as to their future 
action (42'). lie is called in 2K 25-’^ Jaazaniah 
(which see), and is apparently to be identified also 
with Azariah (npy ’A^apias) of Jer 43% 'who was 
prominent in rejecting the prophet’s advice. 

JEZEBEL perhaps* ‘un-exalted,’ ‘un- 

husbanded’ [see'O.r/. Eeb. Lex. p. 33*'^], TeiajSeX). — 
The daughter of Ethbaal, and wife of Ahab. Eth- 
baal (Itliobaal) had, after a period of revolution and 
anarchy, seized {c. B. c. 8SS) the throne of Tyre, which 
he occupied for more than thirty years. He 'was the 
first monarch of note who had reigned in Phcenicia 
since the days of Hiram, and liis alliance was 
doubtless sought by Omri and Ahab in order to 
counterbalance the hostility of Damascus. The 
maniage of J. to Ahab (1 K 16'') exercised a 
powerful influence upon the history of religion in 
Israel, and indirectly also in Judah, 'where J.’s 
daughter, Athaliaii, afterwards shared the throne 
with Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat. The wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Baal was now supported by all 
the court influence. We are not, indeed, to suppose 
that Ahab abandoned the w'orship of J", wdiose 
prophets he still consulted (1 K 22®), and whose 
name lie meant to honour by the names he gave to 
his children {Ahaziah^ Jehoram^ Athaliah, all of 
which are compounds containing some form of 
mn’). Nay, he could have pleaded that he simply 
copied the example of Solomon, both in his foreign 
marriage and in erecting a sanctuary for Baal 
(cf. IK 11'*’^ with 16®'*^®). But what had been 
tolerated in the days of Solomon now met Avitli 
strenuous opposition. To the great prophet Elijah, 
J" was a jealous God ; there w'as no longer room in 
Israel for the 'worship of Baal ; there must be no 
‘halting between two opinions,’ but a definite 
choice of the one or the other deity. The attitude 
assumed by Elijah, and those like-minded with 
him, provoked the resentment of J., in whose 
hands Ahab seems to have been little more than a 
tool. The prophets of J" were either put to death 
or dnven to conceal themselves (1 IC 18^), until 
Elijah could exclaim, ‘ I, even I only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take it away ’(IK 19'^). The 
issue of the conflict on Mount Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, from which 
Elijah hoped so much, served only to augment the 
persecuting zeal of the queen (1 K 19^). 

* Hommers theory (AHT 116), that the first element of the 
word is a divine name, is very precarious. Kdnig (Mo^s. 
TimeSy Jan. 1899, p, 190a) suggests that the first element is 
* island,’ and that the name may mean ‘ exalted isle,’ which 
may have 1 een originally an honorific appellation, of Tjre itself. 

I 


The darkest stain, however, upon the memc^ry 
of J. is left by the atrocious crime she perpetrated 
(1 K 21) in order to procure for her husband the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (see Naboth). 
The judicial murder of Naboth sent a thrill of 
horror tlirough the land, and, as W. R. Smith 
{Proph. Isr. 87), following Ewald and Wellhausen, 
has truly remarked, this crime had far more to do 
than the worship of Baal with undermining the 
throne of Ahab and Jezebel. The popular feeling 
is doubtless truly reflected in the terrible sentence 
which (according to the Denteronomic compiler) 
Elijah passed upon the actors in this tragedy 
(1 K 211-2''). 

J. survived her husband (-who fell in battle at 
Ramotli-gilead, c. B.c. 853) some ten years, and 
saw her two sons. Ahaziah and J ehoram; in succes- 
sion seated upon the throne. The house of Omri 
was at length destroyed by Jehu, a cavalry officer 
in the service of Jehoram, who treacherously slew 
both his master and Ahaziah king of Judah 
( 2 K 92 '^* ) . When tidings of the catastroph e reached 
J., the aged queen prepared to meet death with 
fortitude and dignity. Having attired herself as 
for a state occasion (the notion that she meant to 
captivate Jehu by her charms is too lidiculous to 
need refutation), she awaited the arrival of the 
usurper, whom she mockingly accosted, ‘ Is it well 
with Zimri, the murderer ot his master?’* The 
answer of the brutal Jehu was to order her eunuchs 
to cast her down fiom the window of the palace, 
and, as the helpless w'oman lay stunned by the 
fall, he and his captains trampled her under their 
horses’ feet. After a banquet held to celebrate 
the success of his conspiracy, the savage warrior 
ordered the rites of sepulture to be paid to Ms 
victim J but it was discovered that her body had 
been d.evoured by the street dogs. So perished 
miserably the proud daughter of Tyre, and the 
murder of Naboth was avenged (2 K 9'®"'^). 

The impression of J. that is left upon us by the 
narrative of the OT is that of an able, resolute 
woman, who, once she had formed a purpose, 
carried it to a conclusion, without much scruple as 
to the methods she employed. Whether she was 
guilty, in a literal sense, of the ‘ whoredoms and 
witchcrafts’ of which Jehu speaks in 2 K 92 ", we 
have not sufficient esidenee to decide. Her accuser 
is by no means an unprejudiced witness, and even 
he may have only meant, in his coarse fashion, to 
allude to her wmrsliip of the Tyrian Baal. Later 
traditions interpreted the accusation in its most 
literal sense (cf. Rev There can he little 

doubt that tlie prevailing estimate of J.’s char- 
acter is far less favourable than that which was 
cherished by her contemporaries. Much of the 
obloquy that attaches to her name, and that has 
made *a Jezebel’ a term of reproach, is due to an 
inexcusable misunderstanding of 2 K 9®®, which 
records a perfectly innocent and dignified act. It 
is surely a singular coincidence whereby the mur- 
derer and his victim, Jehn and Jezebel, are remem- 
bered best, not for tlie part they played at an 

* AV *Had Zim ri peace who slew his master?’ is an improb- 
able rendering, and even BY (text) ‘ Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer?’ seems hardly to suit the occasion. Oui 
rendering is supported by Kautzsch’s A T, ‘ Geht es Simri wohl ? ’ 
and by Beuss, ‘Wie geht’s du Simri ?’ which is paraphrased by 
the latter, ‘ Ei guten Tag du GanaUle ! ’ 

t The correct text is tyiv yviodf&a.. The copyist who added a-ou 
seems to have understood the ‘angel’ of the Church as the 
bishop. The name ‘Jezebel* must be understood symbolically 
and not as the real name of the woman against whom the 
denunciation is uttered. She appears to have been a false 
prophetess (within the Christian Church, and not belonging to 
Judaism or heathenism) whose teaching had a licentious 
tendency, ^opvBhtv and (juuxtCm being probably used in a literal 
and not a figurative sense. Bousset (see his exhaustive note) 
thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the interesting 
suggestion of Schurer, that Jezebel in this text is the priestess 
of tibe Ohaldeean Sibyl, Sambethe, who is believed by Schurer to 
have had a sanctuary at Thyatira. 
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important cnsis in Israel s history, hut lie for his 
‘ furious driving/ and she for her painted face I 

LiTERATUPiB.— W. R. Smith, OTJC^ p. 237, Proph. Isr, 48, 
7f»; Wellhaiisen, of Isr. and Jud. 65; Kuenen, Rel. Ini'. 
i. 355 ff. ; Reuss, Das AT, i. 357 ; Cornill, her israe. Prophet- 
utRus, SOf. J. Selbie. 

JEZBLUS (B ^mriKos) 1 Es 8^1 In 

Ezr 85 Jahaziel. 2. 1 Es In Ezr 8'*^ Jehiel. 

JEZER 'form/ ‘purpose’; LXX Gn 46-^ 
'^lacraap, Nu 26’*^ B "licrep, leapt, 1 Ch 7^^ B 'laaeLTip, 

A 2ad/)). — The head of the Jezerites ('“irn, B 
Tecrepet, A 'leapt], a family of Xaphtali. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 

JEZIEL Kethihh', B’XwT7X,A’A^tT?X}. 

— A Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 1*2'^. 

JEZRAHIAH (.TniT’=‘ J" will shine,’ Luc. 
’le^pid^, X*BA omit, Nell 12*^^). — The leader of the 
singers at the solemn dedication of the walls of 
Jerus. in the time of Nehemiah. In 1 Ch 7^^*® the 
same name is rendered Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL ‘God sowetli’). — 1. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 4‘^). See ’Genealogy. 2. The symbolical 
name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos D), given in token 
of the prophet’s disapproval of the massacre of 
Allah’s family at J,, and his expectation that 
divine vengeance would speedily overtake the 
dynasty of its perpetrator, Jehu. See Hosea, 
p. 42 D. 3. J. is use(i in Hos2-^-* ^ as a name for 
Israel, with a play upon t'-e etymology of the 
W’ord. 

JEZREEL ‘ God sowetli ’ ; LXX A'ltapa^, 
T€^pa^X, Te^pwJX, 'Eapai ; B la^i^X, T(7pa77X, jE^epeeX ; 
Jos.A«i5. VIII. xiii. 6, Tepi^77Xa; VIII. xv. 4,6/Ie^.^p'7Xa, 
var. Tfdpa, etc, ). — Tliisis the Heb. name of the great 
plain ('r J os 17^^^ Jg 6^*^, Hos now generally 
called Esdraelon, and by the Arabs known as 
Merj ibn.-A7n7\ In modern times it has been 
applied especially to the vale bet^veen J ebel Duliy 
and Gilboa, sloping E, towards Bolsdn (see Es- 
DRAELON). Jezreel * is the name also of — 

1. A city in the territory of Issachar (Jos 19^®), 
the site of which is now occupied by the village of 
Zer'in. This identification is beyond question. 
The two names a^e practically identical ; the soft 
initial yod of the Heb. is dropped, and, as is not 
unusuab the Heb. -el is replaced by the Arab. 4n 
in the modern word. Similar instances are found 
in Beittn for Bethel, and Ismain for Ishmael. 
Eusebius and Jerome {0>S’^268. 52, 165. 14) place 
Jezreel in the great plain between Legio {Khdn 
Lejj'Hn) and Scythopolis (Beisdn), and the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) gives the distance from 
Beis^n as 12 Roman miles, conditions quite 
met by Zerin. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
Esdraela, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim of Stradela, 
both obvious modifications of the Greek name of 
Jezreel. In Crusading times it was called Barvum 
Gerimtm (William of Tyre, xxii. 6), and in 1173 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions Zarein (p'll)^ as 
Jezreel. (The Constantinople ed. gives pnr, but 
it is full of errors). Brocardus (c. vii. 176, 177) 
speaks of Zarein, and notes the fine view which it 
commands. Sir John Maundeville says, *5 miles 
irom Nain is the city of Jezreel, which was 
merly called Zarim’ {Early Travels in Pa:''Stme, 
Bohn’s ed. p. 184). Robinson observes that from 
the 14tb cent, to the beginning of the 19th the 
identification was lost sight of. He was himself 
the first to put it on a secure basis {BRP iii. 
161-168 p ii. 318-325]). 

* The plain probably deriX'ed its name from the city, and not 
f ic« versd (see Budde, Micht. u Sam. 46 ft.). 
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The beautiful and commanding situation of 
Jezreel amply warranted the distinction conferred 
upon it by Ahab and Jezebel. Xlount Gilboa 
terminates to the N. in bob* bluffs wdiicli descend 
steeply into the vale of Jezreel, and to the N.yt". 
throws off a low sinking promontory, tlirust like 
a wedge between the vale of Jezreel and tlie gi'cat 
bay of Esdraelon, which sweeps round by t!ie basti 
of Gilboa to Jenin. Guarded on tlie N. by pre- 
cipitous cliffs about 100 ft. in height, with the 
splendid rampart of Gilboa S. and S.E., it is a 
position of considerable strength, being easiest of 
approach from the S. W. Here, at an elevation of 
200 ft. above the plain, stands the village of ZeTm. 
The hovels that form the village, some thirty in 
number, built on a mound of rubbish, are mean 
and dirty, and the general aspect is one of squalor. 
The inhabitants have been corrupted by travellers, 
and have learned to prey upon ail who pass, wdiile 
the street dogs heie have an evil reputation for 
savageness. 

The place contains little of interest and no 
antiquities. There are numerous broken cisterns 
among the bouses ; and Guerin found a white 
marble sarcophagus XV. of the town {Samarie, 
i. 311 ; BEF Mem. ii. 131). The one conspicuous 
building is a large square tower, of no great age, 
now commonly used as a meddfeh or place for the 
entertainment of ^lests.^ From the top of this 
structure a magnificent view is obtained, including 
the great plain in its whole extent, and evwy 
point of importance around it, with the single 
exception of Tabor. S. and S.E. runs the high 
barren wall of Gilboa, with its memories of 
humiliation and defeat for Israel. From En- 
gannim {Jenin), its white domes and minarets 
glancing amid the greenery of its sheltered nook, 
the Samaritan mountains rising behind, the eye 
ranges along the edge of the plain to Megiddo 
{Khdn Lejjdn), and thence to the bushy heights 
of Carmel, the rough crest of el-Mnbfra'kah, the 
place of Elijah’s burnt-offering showing clear 
against the sky. Cut off from tlie mountain on 
the north by the gorge of the Kishon, low oak-clad 
hills divide the plain of Acre from Esdraelon, and, 
sweeping round eastward in more fertile slopes, 
drop in precipitous cliffs upon the plain just south 
of Nazareth, the highest of whose wiiite houses 
one may descry, with the dark uplands of Galilee 
beyond. Mt. Tabor is hidden by the shapely mass 
of Jehel Duhif, the hill of Moreh, crowned by its 
wely, with Shunem, Nain, and Endor clinging to 
its sides. Far down the broad and fertile vale of 
Jezreel as it slopes to the Jordan Valley, we 
catcli a glimpse of the citadel of Beisdn ; and 
across the GhCr the view is barred by the steep 
and rugged mountains of Gilead. 

Besides the cisterns mentioned above, Jezreel 
was well situated for winter supply. Bir es-Sitweid 
lies to the N. of the town ; and at the base of the 
cliffs to the E. the waters of el- Ain el-Meiyiteh, 

‘ the dead spring/ form quite a considerable stream. 
The fountain is so named because once it dried up. 
After deep digging the w^aters flowed again ; the 
pit was filled with loose gravel, and since then the 
supply has been continuous. About a mile farther 
E., in a cave at the base of Gilboa, a still more 
copious spring bursts foith, the stream from which 
IS strong enough to turn a mill. This is probably 
the fountain where the Israelites encamped before 
the disastrous battle of Gilboa (1 S 29^). It is also 
with some likelihood identified witli the spring of 
Harod (Jg 7^). The native name, 'Ain JaUid or 
JaUd (Ai-ab. for Goliath), seems due to some con- 
fusion with the scene of David’s encounter with 
the giant, ‘ Here is the plain where David slew 
Goliath,’ says the Bordeaux Pilgrim ; hut beyond 
this, '^says Robinson, no trace of the tradition is to 
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be found. The fountain which the Crusaders knew 
as Tnhana was doubtless the spring "Ain fuhcCtin, 
some little distance oil, surrounded by marshy 

g round. The water is slightly reddish in colour. 

onder suggests that this may represent the Tab 
mudic Tuhnia (Tosephta, She'viith, ch. vii. ; PUF 
Mem. iii. 79). The water of all these fountains is 
sweet, and abounds in small fish : on this was 
founded the legend of the Crusading army being 
miraculously supplied with fish for some days 
(William of Tyre, xxii. 27). 

Je25 eel is first mentioned in marking out the lot 
of Issachar (Jos 19‘*^). It, with its district, re- 
mained faithful to the family of Baul_, after the 
disaster at Gil boa (2 S 2'-^). The days of its greatest 
prosperity dawned when Ahab and Jezebel, fas- 
cinated no doubt by the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings, chose it as a royal residence. 
The palace stood on the E. side of the city, tlie 
harem being close by the gate, with windows 
overlooking the road leading thither (2 K 9^'^* ^^). 
A tower commanding a view of the approach from 
Jordan, up the vale of Jezreel, also formed part of 
the building [ib. 9^^). This was most necessary to 
guard against surprise ; as then, and until com- 
paratively recent times, the hordes of the East 
came this way in making their inroads upon the 
fruitful land of Esdraelon. An object of special 
admiration was the house of ivory built by the 
king, an evidence also of the luxury in which the 
royal pair indulged (1 K 22^^ ; cf. Am 6^). The 
establishment of idolatrous priests must also have 
been large (1 IC 16^^, 2 K 10^^). Hither drove Abab 
from Carmel tlxrongh the storm, preceded by the 
stern, swift-footed Tislihite (1 K 18^^- •^*^). Here 
was the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite n), 
coveted by Ahab {ib. 21^). Probably it lay E. of 
the town, where wune-presses cut in the lock are 
still to be seen (2 K 9-^*^). Whether this city or 
Samaria was the scene of Jezebel’s outrage upon 
Naboth and his sons (1 K 21®-^^, 2 K 9'-®) is in some 
doubt. If Allah’s blood was licked by the dogs at 
Samaria, that would point to the southern city as 
the scene of Naboth’s execution (1 K 22'^®). On 
the other hand, the natural sense of 1 K 21 seems 
to place it at Jezi'eel ; and with this Josephus 
agrees {Ant. viii. xv. 6).* Joram, succeeding his 
father Ahab, maintained Jezreel as a royal resi- 
dence ; and here he w^as visited by his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah (2 K 8~®). These two 
were together when surprised by the newly 
anointed Jehu, who slew Joram and cast his body 
into the plot of Naboth : Ahaziah fled, but was 
wounded, and died at Megiddo (2 K 9^). Here 
Jezebel also suflered miserably for her oflences, 
being at the conqueror’s command hurled from the 
window into the courtyaid, where she was de- 
voured by the pariah dogs (2 K 9^'^). By tlie 
gateway of Jezreel were piled the heads of Ah ah’s 
70 sons, brought hither by Jehu’s orders from 
Samaria (2 K lO"^) ; then the town became the 
scene of one of those sickening massacres which so 
often stain the records of Oriental monarchies: 
all who might he suspected of sympathy with 
the house of Ahab, ‘ his great men, his familiar 
friends, and his priests,’ were relentlessly done 
to death {ib. 10^^). Tire prosperity of Jezreel 
seems to have ended \yith the downfall of the 
house of Ahab, and its name is seen no more in 
the sacred books, save only in Hos H* where it 
occurs with a symbolic significance. (See Hose A). 

The Crusaders knew J ezreel as Parvum Gerinum, 
and close by occurred in 1183 a skirmish with 
Saladin, after which the Saracen leader retired 

* It is iK)Ssibl8 that the prediction in 1 K 2li9 (which is from a 
different hand from 22) contemplates the deed of Jehu in 2 K 925, 
and not the death of Ahab himself (cf. 1 K 212^). In any case, 
2238 ia an interpolation. See, further, Wellh. Comp. 284. 


(William of Tyre, xxii. 26). In 1217 the Christian 
army passed down the vale to Beis^n ; but the 
place has been the scene of no important event in 
later history ; and for many centuries it has pre- 
sented, practically unchanged, the aspect of sc[nalid 
poverty that meets the eye of the traveller to-day. 

2. A town in tlie lull-country of Judaea, the site 
of which has not been identified. It "was not far 
from the Judaean Carmel (Jos 15^®). Ahinoam 
(the Jezreelitess, n’Vy-irn or n’Stfj;-n>n), one of David’s 
first two wives ( 1 S 25^® 27'^ 30^, 2 B 2- 3-^, 1 Ch 3^), 
%yas a native of this town. 

Literature. — JSarly Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 184, etc. : 
Robinson, BRP in 1(>1-1C8 [2 ii. 31S-325] , Thomson, Lai^d and 
Booh, ii. 177-191; Stanley, Sifiai and Pal. p. 343, History of 
the Jewish Church, ii. 244 ; Conder, Tent-Worh in PalesUnCf 
p. 65, etc. ; PEF 3 fern. li. pp. 79, 88, 131 ; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria, ed. 1894, p. 242 ; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp, 356, 381, 
etc. ; Buhl, GAP 2041 ; Guerin, Samarie, i- 311 ff. 

W. Ewing. 

JEZREELITE, JEZREELITESS.— See preceding 
article. 

JEZRIELUS (A ^le^pirjKos, B AV 

Hierielus), 1 Es 9-h — In Ezr 10-® Jehiel. The A V 
form is derived from the Aldine text. 

JIDLAPH (^ 1 ^"!’, peril. Gie weepeth,’ if from root 
‘drip’ ; A"ie\d<i(p, D om., Luc. ’leoXdip) —A son 
oFNahor, Gn 22-- (J). The clan of which he is the 
eponym has not been identified. 

JOAB ‘ J" is father’). — 1. (TwdjS) the son of 
Zeruiali and brother of Abishai and Asaliel. ^ J.’s 
mother is named because she was David’s sister, 
and thus of more importance than his father, of 
whom all ive are told is that his sepulchre ivas at 
Bethlehem (2 S 2"-^). The first mention of J. is 
upon the occasion of the engagement at Gibeon 
between David’s men and those of Ishbosheth. 
Abner, who commanded the latter, was completely 
beaten, but in the course of his retreat killed 
Asahel, who had overtaken him. At sunset J., at 
the request of Abner, recalled his men from the 
pursuit, and returned to David’s headquarters at 
Hebron (2 S 2^-'®‘^). Some time aftenvards Abner, 
having quarrelled with Ishbosheth, ofiered his 
allegiance to David. J. w^as absent when Saul’s 
general visited Hebron for this purpose, but re- 
turned shortly after his departure. Prompted by 
a desire to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
and perhaps also by a jealous dread that Abner 
might supplant him in the favour of David, J. sent 
messengers to recall him, and then treacherously 
murdered him (2 S 3^^"^). At the siege of J erus. by 
David, it w’as J., acc. to the Chronicler, Avho first 
scaled the citadel, and thus earned the re^vard pro- 
mised by the king, that he should be chief captain 
of the liost (1 Ch 11®). After the defeat of the 
Edomites (2 S 8^®^*, cf. title of Ps 60) J. remained 
in Idumjea for six months, and sought to exter- 
minate all the male population. The terror of his 
name haunted that country for long (1 K ID'^"-^). 
In conjunction with his brother Abishai, J. w^aged 
successful w^ar against the allied forces of Svria 
and Ammon; and when at length the citadel oi 
Rabbath-ammon was ready to fall, he displayed a 
combination of magnanimity and prudence in send- 
ing for David to deal the final blow, so that the 
king himself might have the credit of the victoiy 
(2 S ID 12^’^). It was during the siege of Rabbah 
that David was guilty of the most heinous sin of 
his life. J. fell in readily with the king’s plan for 
getting rid of Uriah the Hittite, and thus obtained 
a new hold upon David through sharing his guilty 
secret (2 S 11®'-'^). After Absalom’s murder of 
Amnon, and his flight to Geshur, it was J. who, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman from 
Tekoa,’ induced David to recall his son, and whc 
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at last, tat with reluctance, effected a final recon- 
ciliation between them (2 S 14^*^-). When the 
rebellion of Absalom broke out, J. remained 
loyal, and accompanied David in his flight across 
the Jordan. With his bi'other Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gittite, he shared the command of the royal 
array in the battle which proved so disastrous to 
Absalom a,nd his adherents. It was by J.’s o^^'n 
hand that Absalom met his death as he hung 
defenceless in the branches of an oak. As he had 
not hesitated to take the rebel’s life in spite of 
David’s strict charge to the contrary, J. did not 
hesitate after the battle to remonstiate with the 
king for giving such unrestrained vent to his grief 
for his son’s death. Tlie sturdy common-sense of 
J., although his plainness of speech must have 
been vexj displeasing to his master, availed to 
check the disaft’eciion that had begun to spread 
among the royal ti(;ops (2 S 19). It was probably 
resentment at J.’s conduct on this occasion that 
led David to transfer the command of the array to 
another of his nephews, Amasa, who had been 
Absalom’s commander -in -chief (2 S 19^^). The 
deadly mistake of this appointment speedily be- 
came apparent when the standard of revolt was 
raised by Sheba ben-Bicliri. Amasa proved him- 
self a useless and the situation became 

so alarming that David was compelled to send 
Abishai (or perhaps J. himself) * to take command 
of the army. At any rate J. was present wdth the 
expedition, which was ultimately joined also by 
Amasa. J. seized the first opportunity to rid him- 
self of his rival, whom he despatched wdth as little 
compunction as he had shown in the case of Abner 
(2 S 20^^*, on the text and interpretation of which see 
Driver, &am . , ad loc.). He then prosecuted the cam- 
paign with vigour, and speedily brought it to a 
successful issue. Sheba having taken refuge at 
Abel-beth-maacali, J. laid siege to the town, and 
ouly desisted when the head of the rebel was cast to 
him over the wall (2 S 20^^). J. offered strenuous 
resistance to David’s proposal to number the 
people (2 S 24^^*), and, ace. to the Chronicler, did 
not complete the work (1 Ch 21®). When Adonijah 
took steps to have himself proclaimed king, J. 
attached himself to his party, probably without 
the slightest thought of disloyalty to David, who 
seems himself to have intended that Adonijah 
should succeed him, until the household intrigue 
of Bathslieba, aided hy the poAverful support of 
the prophet Nathan, led him to decide in favour of 
Solomon. The latter, npon his accession to the 
throne, considered it prudent to rid himself of J., 
whose influence with the army might have con- 
stituted a serious danger to the new monarch. No 
doubt a desire to wipe aw^ay from his house the 
stain of the unavenged blood of Abner and Amasa 
partially influenced Solomon, but State reasons must 
have predominated. J., on hearing that Adonijah 
had been put to death and Abiathar deposed, 
needed no further intimation that his own life 
was in danger, and he fled to the asylum of the 
altar. Refusing to ^eave the sacred 'place, by 
Solomon’s order he was slain there by Benaiah, 
whose readiness to act as executioner was doubt- 
less all the greater because he thus secured the 

* In 2 S 206 the kT and LXX have Ahiftkai, but Syr. h&sJoab, 
and the latter reading is adopted by Themus, Wellh., Driver, 
Kittel, Lohr. On the other hand, Budde, in his notes to the Bks. 
of Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT (p. 95), considers that 
MT is correct, and that the narrative is perfectly intelligible 
upon this assumption. ‘ As the new commander-in-chief Amasa 
left him in the lurch, David was obliged to make use of J.’s 
seriuces, but Ids dignity as king would not permit the acknow- 
ledgment of this by an immediate reinstatement. By charging 
Abishai his brother with the commission ha makes, sure that J. 
will not remain behind, and the latter willingly joins the expedi- 
tion as a volunteer, in order to put the king under new obliga- 
tions to himself. The fact tha+- he takes the le^ership mto hia 
own hands is so much a matter of course that it does not need 
to be mentioned.* 


reversion of the office of commander-in-chief foi 
himself ( I K 2-^'^^). Acc. to 1 K Solomon, in the 
execution of J., acted in obedience to the dying 
injunction of David. Wellh. and Stade hold, how- 
ever, that this passage is an imhistorical inter- 
polation. The hand of the Deiiteronomie redactor is 
certainly evident in v.*^ but Budde {Richt u. Sam. 
263 f.), following Kuenen, defends the anfiqidtjj 
(without committing himself to the historicity) of 
at least 

The character of J. has often been unfairly 
estimated, either from lack of a due regard to the 
spirit of the age in Avhich he lived, or from pre- 
judice in favour of David and Solomon. The least 
that can be said is that he Avas a man of far-seeing 
statesman-like vieAvs, a brave soldier, a skilful 
commander, and a loyal subject. Even his assassi- 
nation of Abner and Amasa, so repellent to us, 
could plead as excuse, in the one case the supposed 
duty to avenge his brother’s death, and in the 
other the gross injustice of David in depriving him 
of his command. The Oriental is not usually dis- 
tinguished for generosity to his enemies or scrupu- 
lousness in his methods of rcA’enge, and J. was no 
exception to this rule ; but bis action on these two 
occasions must not blind us to the splendid services 
he rendered to his country. Without him DaAud 
was like Ferdinand Avitliout Wallenstein. No 
doubt, like the last-named great general, J. made 
the most of his knoAvledge that he Avas indispens- 
able, and thus in tlie end was able to obtain his 
own terras from his master. One thing he had re- 
solved upon, that as he alone Avas fit for the^ post, 
he alone must command David’s army. ‘ Wallen- 
stein war Nichts aa^o er niclit Alles war, er muss 
eiitweder gar niciit oder mit vollkomniener Frei- 
heit haiideln’ (Schiller). This determination to 
brook no rival, combined Avitli the low moral 
standard of the age, Avill suffice to explain the 
most questionable episodes in the career of the 
Wallenstein of Israel. J.’s conduct all through 
the Absalomie rebellion reflects the greatest creifit 
upon his foresight. It is needless to offer any 
apology for his killing of Absalom, an act that was 
pardonable because necessary. Nor is it possible, 
as we have explained already, to convict him of 
treason because at first he supported Adonijah. 
Taking everything into account, we feel that this 
great man deserved a better fate, and it leav’^es 
a painful impression upon us when AV'e learn that, 
after he had served his king and his countiy so 
faithfully, his grey hairs were nob suffered to go 
down to the grave in peace. 

2. (Twj^d/3 BL, ’loJcl/S A). — The son of Seraiah, a 
descendant of Judah, and father ‘of the vmlley of 
Charashim ’ ( AV), or ‘ of (the inhabitants of) the 
valley of craftsmen’ (AVm), or ‘of Ge-Harashira’ 
(BV), or ‘of the valley of craftsmen’ (KVm), 1 Ch 
cf. Neh 11^. See Ge-Habashim. 3. (lwi^d/3, 
’lojdjS). — The name of a family which returned from 
exile with Zerubbabel and Ezra (E2r2^=Neh 
Ezr 8b 1 Es J. A. Selbie. 

JOACHAZ (Aleaxar, B Texo^^ws), 1 Es 
— Jehoahaz the son of Josiah ; cf. 2 Ch 36^. B 
and the Yulgate {Jechonias) are in agreement 
with Mt in omitting the short reign of 
Jehoahaz. 

JOADANUS (A ’IwdSctyos, B TiStoos), 1 Es 
One of the sons of Jesus, the son of Josedek, the 
priest. The corresponding name in Ezr 19^ ia 
Gedaliah. 

JOAH (n^v ‘ J'' is brother’).—!. Son of Asaph, 
the ‘recorder’ at Hezekiah’s court, 2 K = 

Is 2. A Levibical family name, 1 Ch 6^ 

(apparently same as Ethan of v.“^), 2 Ch 29^b 3* 
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A Levite, son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 26^. 4. Son of 

Joahaz, the ‘recorder^ at Josiah’s court, 2 Ch 34®. 

JOAHJlZ (m^v). — The father of Joah, the ‘re- 
corder’ in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 3#. See also 
Jehuahaz. 

JOAKIM or -elpi, LXX form of c'p;i.T). — 

The name is spelt Jehoiakim in canon, books, but 
Joacini or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Ajjocr. E,V. 

In Apocr. the name belongs to six persons, 

1. King Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, father of 

Jeconiah (Bar P). 1 Es 1^® follows LXX of 2 

Ch 36® in saying that he was carried in copper 
chains to Babylon. This is in apparent, but not 
hopeless, discrepancy with 2 K 2-B* ^ and Jer 22^® 
36®^. 2. Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, who is 

erroneously called Joakim in 1 Es l'^, and is 
said to have reigned after his father 3 months 
and 10 days. 3. A priest, son of Hilkiah, to 
whom the captives of B.c. 597 are said, in Bar 1“^, 
to have sent money for the purchase of ofierings 
and incense. The Gr. says that the money was 
‘ sent to J. the priest {top Upia), and to the priests 
(Trpos roi>s icpeZs).’ Hence BV renders iepea, ‘the 
high priest.’ Ko high priest of this name, how- 
ever, IS mentioned in Scripture, and it is therefore 
better with Zockler to regard J. as the second 
priest, invested with the duties of overseer or 
treasurer of the temple, as Pashhur (Jer 20^) is 
called chief officer in the house of J"; and as 
Zephaniah, a son of Hilkiah and brother of Seraiah 
who succeeded his father, was promised to be 
officer in the temple (Jer 29’'^®}, and was afterwards 
‘second priest’ (Jer 52-^^). It is reasonable to 
suppose that Zephaniah was J.’s successor as sagan^ 
or second priest. 4. A high priest, who, in the 
days of Holof ernes and Judith, when the people 
of Judsea were ‘ newly come up from captivity,’ is 
said, as head of the Senate, to have directed 
military affairs, by commanding the inhabitants 
of Bethulia to occupy the northern passes (Jth 
4®* ”), and at the same time to have led the people 
in devout supplication in the temple, clad in sack 
cloth, and with ashes on his mitre (Jth 4^^* 5. 

A priest, son of Zoro babel, mentioned among the 
returning exiles in the reign of Darius (1 Es 5®). 
6. The husband of Susanna, a ^wealthy Jew in 
Babylon. The rooms of his mansion 'were used for 
the administration of justice among the Jew's ; and 
acc. to Syr. for the Synagogue. The horrid 
calumny concocted by the two lascivious elders 
came on J. as a terrible blow, and, when Daniel 
solved the mystery, J. joined with Susanna’s 
relatives in singing praises, that no dishonour was 
found in her (Sus ®®)- Wo stands alone in saying 
that J. died shortly after marriage, and that 
Susanna was a pious widow when her trial came. 

J. T.' Marshall. 

JOANAK {^lo}av6,v WH, Twavm TB, AV Joanna). 
— An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3-^. 

JOANNA Clctidua WH, *Icadvva TR), the wife of 
Chuza, the steward of Herod Antipas. She was 
one of ‘ certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities ’ (Lk 8^). Thus bound 
to Jesus by the tie of gratitude, J. ministered to 
Him of her substance, and after the crucifixion 
W’as one of the oompany that went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of the Lord (Lk 8^ 24^®). 

JOANNES AV Johannes). — 1. (B -dpyjs) 

1 Es 8®® son of Akatan, in Ezr 8^^ JoHANAN. 

2. 1 Es 9^ son of Bebai, in Ezr 10^ JEHOHAiTAir. 

JOARIB Cl<aap{€)i^j Twa/)(e)£/t), 1 Mac 2^ 14^, Jos. 
Ant XII. vi. 1, the head. of the priestly • family 


from w'hich the Maccabees w'ere descended. Acc. 
to 1 Ch 24"^ this family, there called that oi 
Jehoiarib (\Yhieh see), was +.he first of the twenty 
four courses of priests. 

JOASH — 1 . Father of Gideon, a native of 

Abiezer (Jg 6^^ 8^). Notwithstanding Gideon’s 
modest language (6^®), J. must have been the most 
important person in his towm ( ‘ one of the principal 
persons of the tribe of Manasseli,’ Jos. Ant, v. vi, 
2) ; he had more than ten servants (6-''), and he 
'was guardian of the local sanctuary of Baal. It 
may be reasonably supposed that the demonstrated 
impotence of Baal to protect his altar and the 
Ashcrah, coupled with love for his son, revived 
strongly in tlie mind of J. a conviction of the 
unique po'wer of J", wdiich found utterance in that 
sarcastic address to the Abiezrites which recalls 
the mockery of Elijah on a like occasion, and 
which received a lasting memorial in the name 
Jerubhaal by \vhicli Gideon was known in latei 
times (1 S 12^ 2S ll-^). 

2, A son of Ahab to whose custody, and that of 
Anion, governor of Samaria, Ahab committed 
Mieaiah on his departure for Ramotli -gilead 
(1 K 22-‘®=2 Ch 18^). J. 'svas probably left behind 
as his father’s viceroy. Bawdinson suggests that 
here and in 2 Ch 28'' ‘ king’s son ’ means a state 
officer ; cf. Jer 36--"* 38®. 3. A descendant of Shelah, 
son of Judah, 1 Ch 4*'^^. Vv.-^'-® are very ohscuie 
(see QPB), 4. A Benjamite, son of Becher, 
1 Ch 7®. 5. A Benjamite warrior w’ho joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch i2’^. 6, (’^.,}V) One of the comp- 

trollers of David’s private estate. He w’as over 
‘the cellars of oil,’ 1 Ch 27-®. N. J. D. White. 

JOB, BOOK OP. — In mod. edd. of the Heb. Bible, 
the third in order of the books called Ketlmbim in 
the Jewish Canon. Its place, however, has varied ; 
in the Talm. order it stands between Ps and Pr ; 
Jerome places it before both. In the Greek Canon 
the division of books is for the most part according 
to suhj ect-matter. After the historical books folloAV 
Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job (this is order in B) ; succeeded 
by Wis, Sir, and other extra-canonical books. 
Job, together with the canonical books of Pr and 
Ec, and the apocr. hooks Sir and Wis, belongs to 
wffiat is called the Hokhmah or Wisdom-Literature 
of the Old Covenant, and forms its crowm and climax. 
This article w'ill deal severally with the Name of 
the book, its Contents, its Form, its Text, its 
Integrity, its Scope and Purpose, its Date and 
Authorship, and the History of its Exegesis. 

i. Name. — H eh. Gr. TaijS, 'lyyoh, misrepre- 

sented in the usual Eng. pronunciation. In a post- 
script to the LXX (not found in Aq. or Syiiim., 
and in Theod. only in part), Job is confused with 
the Idirjisean king Johab, mentioned in Gn 36®®. 
The sentence runs : ‘ This man is described iu the 
Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on tlie 
borders of Idumjea and Arabia; and his name 
before was Johah, and having taken an Arabian 
wife, he begot a son whose name was Ennon.’ By 
a further confusion in the name Zapd (Gn 36 ®), 
J oh’s descent from Esau is inferred. The traditions 
embodied in this postscript are follow'ed in the 
Koran, but are wffiolly untrustworthy. (For 
additional traditions concerning Job, see Koran, 
Suras 38, 40, also Sura 21). 

The derivation of the name is doubtful, and the 
attempts to give to it a significance drawm frOm 
etymology are very questionable. It has been 
taken (Ges. and others) as a passive form from 
root 3'N, meaning ‘ one persecuted ’ by Satan, oi 
by his friends, or by calamity. Cf. from i*?’. 
But this form is never purely passive (Volck, p. 6). 
Others (including Ewald and Delitzsch) explain 
after 'the analogy of A-'rab. aimrdb,' as from root 
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* the penitent one, resipiscens, or pious, ever 
burning ’ to God. The latter explanation is 
favoured by Hitzig and Chej» ne (see his Job and 
Solomon, p. 62 and note). 

The name of Uz (py) as the country in which 
J ob lived is not of much assistance in determining 
his personality. The name given to a son of 
Aram in Gn 10-^ to a son of Nahor Gn 22-^ (RV, 
in AV Huz), and to a grandson of Seir Gn 36-**. 
This last passage, joined with Jer 25-*> and the 
mention of Uz in connexion with Edom in La 4“b 
points to a district E. or S.E. of Palestine, N. of 
Arabia, and adjacent to Edom. The LXX, quoted 
above, probably embodies a jirevalent tradition; 
another tradition, traced out by Wetzstein (see 
Delitzsch, Comm,, Appendix), points to the 
district of the Hauran. Er. Delitzsch, judging 
from certain cuneiform inscriptions, fixes upon a 
district near Palmyra for the site of Uz, whilst 
some view the names both of place and hero as 
symbolical only. The names Bene-Ledcm, ‘chil- 
dren of the East’ (U), ‘Temanite,’ and to a less 
extent ‘Shuhite’and ‘ Naamathite,’ may be held 
to confirm the general indications of locality men- 
tioned above. (See Uz). 

Outside this book, Job is mentioned in Scripture 
only in Ezk 14^4* ‘These three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job’; and in Ja 5^^ ‘Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job.’ Both of these passages 
apparently imply a belief in the actual existence of 
the proverbially upright and patient man of that 
name, but not necessarily the existence of this 
book, or the treatment which Job’s history receives 
in it. 

ii. Contents. — The following is an outline or 
‘argument’ of this remaikable book ; its form and 
significance will be considered later. It may be 
divided into five parts. 1. Prologue, written in 
rose, chs. 1 and 2. 2, Colloquies between Job and 
is friends, including Job’s Lament, cii. 3, First 
colloquy, chs. 4-14; second colloquy, chs. 15-21; 
third colloquy, chs. 22-31. In the first two 
colloquies, each friend speaks once, and Job replies 
to each ; in the third, according to the present 
arrangement of the text, Zophar fails to take up 
his turn, and Job, after replying to Bildad (ch. 26), 
speaks at unusual length, partly in a kind of 
monologue (chs. 27-31). 3. Intervention of Elihu, 
chs. 32-37. 4* A rheophany ; utterances of J", 
with very brief replies of Job, <*hs. 38-42®. 5. 
Epilogue, written in prose, ch. 42^'^^. 

1. idle Prologue introduces us to a man named 
Job, living in the land of Uz, of great wealth and 
exceptional piety, surroun led by a large and happy 
family* possessing every mark of divine 

favour. Upon this man there falls a series of 
heavy calamities, succeeding one another with 
startling rapidity, each more severe and trying 
than the last. His flocks are carried off by 
marauders or smitten by ligbtniim, he is striiiped 
of all his possessions, and bereaved at a stroke of 
all his children. The Prolomie represents this as 
due to a scene in the Council of Heaven, at which 
there appeared among the * sons of God ’ a being 
called ‘ the Satan ’ or ‘ the Adversary,’ who 
uestioned the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
ob’s religion, and received permission to afflict 
him in various ways, but not to touch himself. 
This experiment is described as resulting in Job’s 
complete vindication. He bowed in submission 
to the divine will, and in all this first stage he 
‘sinned not, nor charged God with folly, i.e, 
never questioned the moral rectitude of divine 
providence. 

Another council is represented as held in heaven, 
at which the Adversary accounts for Job’s fidelity 
by saying that he has not been made to suffer in 
his ouTL person. Permission is then given to 
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inflict the utmost bodily pain upon Job, only his 
life is to be spared. J ob is accordingly smitten with 
one of the most painful and loathsome of diseases, 
elephantiasis, a peculiaily trying form of leprosy. 
But in his utmost suffering and degradation he 
utters no complaint, though even his wife bids 
him ‘renounce God and die.’ Having received 
good at God’s hand, he was content patiently to 
‘ receive evil,’ and in all this Job ‘ sinned not udth 
his lips.’ 

2. Three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zopbar, 
now come to condole with him. They sit in silent 
sympathy for seven days and seven nights, and 
‘ none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
his pain was very great.’ The sBeiice is at last 
broken by Job himself. He had thus far borne 
unparalleied troubles with unparalleled resig- 
nation, but now he ‘ opened his mouth and cursed 
his day.’ The long-drawn wail of the third 
chapter is not a direct arraignment of God’s provi- 
dence, hut it contains a bitter, agonised complaint 
which virtually amounts to this. He curses the 
day on which he was born, wondering why the 
misery of birth into such a life should ever have 
been inflicted upon him, and passionately longing 
for death as a blessed release wliich is inexplicably, 
denied him. This outburst from the depth of a 
soul in anguish forms the occasion of the debate 
which follows. The tone of Job’s complaint 
appears impious in the ears of his friends, who 
remonstrate, each after his OAvn fashion, whilst to 
each elaborate speech Job makes elaborate reply. 
The first stage of the discussion is chiefly occupied 
by an assertion on the part of the friends of the 
justice and goodness of God, whose government of 
the world must be in accordance with truth and 
equity, the vicked suflering for their sin and the 
righteous enjoying divine favour. Job meets this 
by a passionate assertion of his own innocence, 
and a bitter and often veiy bold arraignment of 
the present order of things. At the second stage, 
the friends dwell more upon history and experi- 
ence, pointing out the calamities which attend 
upon evil-doing, and leaving it to be inferred that 
some kind of sin must lie at the root of the troubles 
which have overwhelmed Job. On his part, Job 
clings all the more tenaciously to his original 
position. At the third stage of discussion, the 
friends attack Job more directly and explicitly, 
charging him with definite sins which they are 
sure he must have committed, to be thus punished. 
As the friends become more violent, Job becomes 
more calm. He has been working his way towards 
a solution, though as yet it is far from clear. He 
cares less to debate with men, and throws his soul 
more and more upon God, though He be still 
strangely and darldy hidden from him. Job’s 
long monologue is full of pathos and sadness, but 
the bitterness which marked his ‘ curse' and open- 
ing speeches has given place to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

Such is a general outline of the three colloquies, 
but it must not be understood that the progress 
thus sketched is uniform and unbroken. Neither 
Job nor his friends speak ‘by the card.’ Their 
utterances contain reasoning of a kind, but they 
are for the most part the outpourings of deep and 
earnest feeling which cannot be reduced to 
syllogsms, and which necessarily imply much 
repetition and occasional inconsistencies. Job 
travels back upon his own course, varies in his 
moods, speaks now to God, now to the^ friends, 
now to himself ; he is sometimes inconsistent,^ if 
not self-contradictory, as a sufferer wrestling with 
such a problem was likely to be. The speeches 
form part of a poem, not of an abstract demon- 
stration, though the poet is artist enough to pre- 
serve order in the mi^t of variety, and never loses 
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the thread of liis argument amidst the outpomings 
of speakers whose feelings are sometimes at white 
heat. The first speech of Eliphaz is undoubtedly 
the most moderate, being almost apologetic in 
tone, whilst the last speeches show that the argu- 
meno has come to a deadlock, and the resources 
of the friends fail them. Beyond this it is difficult 
to trace any clearly defined or steadily maintained 
advance in the arguments on either side. The 
conclusion shows each speaker as only more fully 
confirmed in his oiiginal position. 

3t Here, according to the arrangement of the book 
as it has come down to us, an episode occurs, in 
which a previously unmeiitioned speaker, named 
Eiihu, intervenes, and gives at considerable length 
his judgment upon the question in dispute (chs. 
32 to 37). After a somewhat tedious introduction 
Eiihu blames the friends for the in- 
sufficiency of their arguments, but still more 
severely condemns Job for justifying himself, and 
undertakes to correct his many mistakes. The 
address to Job may be divided into four parts, corre- 
sponding witii clis. 33. 34. 35 and 36-37 respectively. 
The gist of tlie whole may, however, be described 
as an attempted vindication of God, as at the 
same time a just and a merciful ruler of the 
vorld, wdio is great and glorious above man's 
power to eompiehend, and who sends afflictions 
upon His own people as a chastisement, or as a 
means of purification, or as a divine warning 
against sin. In the stress laid upon affliction as 
di&cipline, lies Elibu’s chief contribution to the 
discussion. 

In the next section of the poem, J" intervenes 
and ‘answers Job out of the whirlwind.’ Tuo 
addresses of the Almighty are given — the first in 
chs. 38^-40-^, followed by a brief reply from Job 
40'^*®; the second in chs. 40®-41'^, followed by 
another act of submission on Job’s part, 42^"*. 
The chief subject of the divine address is the glory 
of God in creation, the sublime and awe-inspiring 
features of which are recounted in order to impress 
Job with the greatness of God and the littleness of 
man, and the unsearchable wisdom and incon- 
ceivable power of God compared with man’s utter 
ignorance and Aveakness. Sometimes the descrip- 
tion enters into minute detail, as in the picture of 
Bebemotli (the hippopotamus) in 40^®*--*, and Levi- 
athan (the crocodile) in The description of 

the war-horse also in 39^^-^® is elaborate and highly 
poetical- The object of the whole address, how- 
ever, as indicated from time to time by a series of 
ironical questions, is to overwhelm Job with a 
sense of the irresistible majesty and resource of 
that God the justice of whose government he has 
ventured to impugn. How can one avIio is so 
utterly unable to subdue a single one of God’s 
creatures, whose knoAvledge of even a corner of 
creation is so hopelessly inadequate, dare to 
arraign riie procedure of liim wlio holds a universe 
of such creatures in the hollow of His hand ? The 
effect of these addresses is immediate and complete. 
Job first confesses himself silenced and justly 
rebuked, and at last in full contrition acknowledges 
his sin and folly, repents of his ill-advised com- 
plaints, and hoAvs Ioav in submission beneath the 
irresistible hand of the Almigiity. 

5. In the epilogue, the story AvhichAvas begun hy 
a scene in heaven ends Avitli a denolimcnt on 

earth. The friends who had thought themselves 
Ijb® divine cause are rebuked, 
because they had not spoken of God ‘the thing 
that is right/ as His servant Job had done. They 
are forgiven at Job’s intercession, while on Job 
himself is hestoAA-ed prosperity precisely double 
that which he had previously enjoyed. Job lived 
long after all his troubles Avere over, saw ‘four 
genc.rafcions ’ of descendants, and died ‘being old 


and full of days ’ — a sure mark of divine approval 
and faAmur {42^'^'^). 

iii. Foum. — The first question AA’hich falls to be 
considered under this head is AAdiether the author 
intended to couA^ey the idea that he Avas Aviiting 
literal history. His narrative begins Avith the 
matter-of-fact statement, ‘There Avas a man in 
the land of Uz,’ etc., and both prologue and epi- 
logue at first sight appear to he simple statements 
of actual fact. This vieAv Avas held by a large 
proportion of early JeAvish interpreters, but not 
uniA'ersally. R. Resh Lakish is quoted in the 
Talmud {Baba Bathra, § 15. 1) as having said, 
‘Job existed not, and Avas not created, but he is 
(only) a parable.’ This Avas altered later into 
‘was not created except to be a parable.’ The 
prevailing opinion amongst both Jews and Chris- 
tians for many centuries was that the Bk. of Job 
Avas strictly historical. Luther questioned, not the 
existence of Job, nor the substantial accuracy of 
the story told in the book, but its literal inter- 
pretation throughout as a record of actual facts. 
Some recent critics (Reuss, IMerx, Hengstenberg) 
haA^e gone to the opposite extreme, and represent 
the book as entirely imaginative. The majority 
of modern interpreters, however, Anew the book 
as ‘poetically treated history’ ; some {e.g. Cheyne) 
finding in it but a small kernel of fact ; others, 
from Grotius and LoAvth to Belitzsch, Davidson, 
and Driver, being content to read the poem as a 
free and imaginative rendering of. facts handed 
down by tradition and here substantially repro- 
duced. It is hardly necessary to argue at lengtli 
that the book cannot be read as literal history 
from beginning to end. The descriptions of the 
heavenly council in the prologue are clearly sym- 
bolical. The numbers used in the prologue, and 
the exact doubling of Job’s possessions in the 
epilogue, indicate an ideal rather than an actual 
picture. Job's calamities come upon him in such 
a sudden and dramatic form, and are described 
in so poetical a fashion, Avith a sort of refiain, 

‘ I, CA'en I only, am left to tell thee,’ that Ave 
readfiy understand Ave are not too literally to 
interpret every Avord. And never Avas it known 
that sufferer in the extremity of his anguish 
delivered his soul in highly elaborated poetical 
phraseology. If, then, the vieAV of the book as 
‘ poetically treated histo^ ’ be taken as the most 
probable- hypothesis, it is clear that consideiable 
room is left for diversity of judgment as to Avhere 
the solid substance of fact ends and the drapery 
of the poet’s imaginative treatment begins., v^The 
names of the hero and his friends, the country in 
Avhich he dAvelt, the afflictions Avhich befell him, 
the patience with Avhich he endured them, ami 
his emergence out of his difficulties, may xierhaps 
be considered a kind of irreducible minimum of 
history used by the inspired genius of the author 
in his Avrestling Avith the age-long problem before 
him. 

Closely akin to this is the question Avhether the 
author of ‘Job’ intended to represent his hero, 
not as an indiAudual, but as a type of the righteous 
in affliction. Does imaginative treatment extend 
so far that the name of an historical personage 
is merely used to embody teaching concerning 
national calamities and the way to meet them*? 
Cheyne adopts the augav of Chateaubriand, that 
‘ Jobis atype of righteous men in affliction’ (see 
his Job ana SoloTmn, p. 65, and the essay in 
Proph, of Isaiah, ii, 235-244), adding, that ‘ the 
common vicAv that the hero of the poem of Job 
is simply an individual must, it is clear, he aban- 
doned.’ This can only be established if emphasis 
upon the word ‘ simply ’ is maintained. A purely 
allegorical Anew of the poem leads to questionable 
and sometimes fantastic exegesis. And there is no 
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sufficient warrant for supposing that tlie modern 
dramatic mode of treating such a tlieme, the his- 
torical element being so far minimized as to be 
hardly discernible, and a purely imaginative treat- 
ment of a religious subject adopted, was likely to 
have been used by a Jew at any period to which 
this book has been assigned. It seems most satis- 
factory to say, with such writers as Fairbaim 
{(Jitxj of God, p. 146), that ‘the national reposes 
on the personal sense,’ and with A. B. Davidson, 
that ‘ Job is scarcely to be considered Israel, under 
a ieigned name. He is not Israel, though Isiael 
may aee itself and its history rejected in him. It 
is the elements of reality in Job’s histoiy common 
to him with Israel in affliction, common even to 
him w’ith humanity as a whole ... it is these 
elements of truth that make the history of Job 
instructive to the people of Israel m the times 
of affliction wdien it w^as set before them, and to 
men in all ages’ (see his Job, Introd. pp. xxvi, 
xxvii). 

The chief reasons 'which incline us to this view 
of the poem lie, in truth, upon the surface. The 
references in Ezk Id^"^ and da 5^^ suggest that Job 
w^as an actual person, knowm to tradition. The 
writer of the book conveys the impression that he 
is dealing w’ith actual history, and his teaching 
w'ould lose much of its force if it w'ere supposed 
that the wdiole story lay in the mere cloudland 
of imagination. A majority of writers, however, 
include the w'ord dramatic^ h ^e form or other, 
in their characterization ot the Theodore 

of Mopsuestia employed the epitk.?* in the 4th 
cent., and in modern times Ew^ald, Hupfcld, and 
Davidson use the w'ord drama to describe the book. 
Delitzscli styles it a drama not emancipated from 
the lyric element, reminding us that a drama need 
not be scenic in its character. Volck, after Nol- 
deke, defines Job as ‘ a didactic poem, in dialogue 
form, with dramatic development.’ Milton de- 
scribed it as an epic, and Godet follows in the 
same direction. Cheyne calls it a ‘ germinal char- 
acter drama,’ and compares Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia’ 
and ‘ Tasso.’ Driver says, ‘ It is of the nature of 
a drama, and may be termed a dramatic poem. 
Its principal parts are constructed in the form of 
a dialogue, and the action which it represents 
passes through the successive stages of entangle- 
ment, development, and solution. The action is, 
how'ever, largely internal and mental, the succes- 
sive scenes exhibiting the varying moods of a great 
soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, rather 
than trying external situations’ [Introd, to O.T. 
Ltt.^ p.* 411). If any technical definition of form 
is to be given, that oi Volck, quoted above, appears 
to be the best, or the shorter phrase ‘dramatic 
poem’ might be admitted, for a drama in the 
usual sense of the w’ord the book certainly is not. 
The name ‘ lyrical ’ or ‘ didactic-lyrical ’ (G. Baur, 
Stud, tind Krit. 1856, p. 582) is misleading in its 
associations. But it is probably a mistake to 
attempt to stretch this highly original poem upon 
a Procrustes’ bed, in order to make it fit in with 
later systems of classification. ‘ Soul is form, and 
doth the body make.’ The author of Job had 
certain materials to use, and he kept certain 
religious objects in view as he wrote ; he possessed 
a poetic genius of remarkable constructive power, 
and his thoughts w^ere"guided by the Divine Spirit. 
Under these circumstances he produced, not a 
drama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition 
of conventional form or shape, but— the Bk. of 
Job, which is a law to itself, and which has in- 
fluenced subsequent writers whose names stand 
among the highest in literature, yet who, by 
general consent, are, merely from the literary- 
point of view, outsoaTed and outshone by their 
fi^reat prototype. 


The intimate structure of the poem can best be undersfcooa 
in connexion with the general subject of the poetry of the OT 
(see Poetry). It may, however, be well to say that the ultinute 
element in Job, as in all Heb. poetry, is the couplet or distich, 
eonsistmg of two parallel clauses, the length of each line being 
determined, not by the laws of regular metre, but by the beat 
of an irregular^ but musical rhjthm. The smgle stones of 
which the poetical structure is composed may be triplets or 
quatrains mstead of couplets, but these larger or smaller units 
are combined so as to foi*m a strophe (the ‘ paragraph ’ of prose), 
and laws, which are none the less effective because informal and 
instinctively obeyed, determme the varying lengths of the line, 
the vaiying character of the parallelism, and the varying struc- 
ture of the strophe. An analysis of Job’s lament in ch. S, or 
of any of the speeches, -would illustrate in detail what can here 
be stated only in outline. It may be remarked, however, that 
the skill of the poet is especially conspicuous in the success 
with which he emjiloys throughout a long poem a form of 
composition which is chiefly suited to the gnomic wisdom of 
‘ Proverbs ’ or the comparatively brief lyrics of the Psalms. 

But the poetical character of Job does not depend upon the 
balance of syllables or the answering beat of lines and clauses. 
The constructive imagination of the writer is conspicuous 
throughout. It reveals itself as remarkably in the bold con- 
ceptions, the free, flowing outlines of the whole poem, as in 
the wealth, variety, and finish of its detailed imageiy\ The 
architect of a cathedral show’s his skill alike in the detailed work- 
manship of bosses and finials and m his conception of a majestic 
w'hole. It is hardly within the compass of tWs article to dw’ell 
upon the poetical grandeur of Job viewed as a literary com- 
position. The sublimity and simphcity of its leading concep- 
tions, the pictures of the august scene in the council-chamber 
of heaven, and of the sudden desolation and overwhelming 
sorrow in the earthly household, of Job lyin^ in physical anguish 
and men-tal bewilderment upon the inezhele or ash-mound out- 
side his house, and the deep sj-mpathetic silence of his friends 
broken at last by the heartrending wail of the sufferer’s despair, 

— all indicate the hand of a poet at the outset, and prepare the 
way for the unfolding of the tragedy that follo-ws. Only a close 
study of the book can give an idea of the richness and multi- 
plicity of its metaphors, the concentrated vigour of its phrase- 
ology, its depth ot human feelmg, its portraiture of patriarchal 
life, and the impressiveness ot the descriptions of external 
nature, which forai throughout a majestic background to the 
moving picture of human pain and sorrow’. 

Sometimes the figurative language is closely condensed — 

* Wilt thou harass a driven leaf. 

And chase the withered stubble ? * ( 1325 ). 

Sometimes the metaphor is elaborated with startling vigour 
and emphasis, as in the description of the Divine Being as a 
giant antagonist wrestling with the puny human frame, or 
making a target of the miserable man who can offer no resist- 
ance — 

* I was at ease, but he shattered me ; 

He seized me by the throat and shook me ; 

He set me up as his mark, 

Hib arrows beset me. 

He cleaveth my side, and doth not spare ; 

He sheddeth my gall upon the ground ; 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 

He rusheth upon me like a giant ’ (Ifii^-W). 

The description of the lion in of the eagle in ch. 39, 

‘ where the slain are, there is she,’ the comparison of deceitful 
friends to the brook drying up in summer and the mirage of 
the desert in the brief but graphic succession of figures 
to describe the rapid flight of years — 

‘ My days are swifter than a runner ; 

They flit away, they see no good ; 

They shoot hy like skiffs of reed. 

Like an eagle that swoopeth upon its prey !’ (925 26) — 

are only examples taken at random of a poetic vitality in the 
writer which seems inexhaustible. The sketches of the wild 
beast in the desert are as faithful in detail as the linaning of 
the glories of the constellations in the nightly sky is impressive ; 
but in each case the work is done by a few strokes of a master- 
hand. One passage only may be tmnscnbed as an example of 
several of the features which have been thus summarily and 
inadequately sketched, and it will, at the same tune, illusti'ate 
the arrangement of the poena, in strophes — 

* The Shades tremble 

Deep below the waters and ttieir inhabitants. 

. The Unseen World is naked before him, 

The Abyss of Destruction hath no covering. 

He stretcheth out the North over the void, 

And hangeth the earth upon nothing . . . 

The pUIars of h^iven tremble, 

And are amazed at his rebuke . . . 

Lo, these are hut the outskirts of his ways ; 

And how small a -whisper hath been heard of him 
But the thunder of his power, who can understand?’ 

( 265 . 6 , 11 . 14 ) 

iv. Text. — ^Tlie Massoretic text of the OT, as is 
now generally recognized, stands in some places in 
great need of critical emendation, hut the materials 
extant for the purpose are very scanty. The oldest 
MS of Job is separated in date from its composi* 
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tioii by moi e than twelve Imndred years, and few 
critical helps from without are forthcoming to aid 
in the examination and, if need be, the reconstruc- 
tion of the^ text. ^ Under these circumstances, 
textual criticism virtually resolves itself into a 
comparison of the Heb. with the chief ancient 
versions, and an examination of internal evidence 
and inherent probabilities of corrujition. Such a 
process naturally leads to widely differing results, 
varying according to the preconceptions and 
rnethods of individual critics. In modern times 
Merx led the way in liis Das Gedicht mn Hiob 
(1871), advocating a reconstruction of the text, 
based partly upon the ancient versions and partly 
upon a metiicai arrangement of liis own. G. Bate- 
son Wriglit in 1S83 carried the work some steps 
further. Bickell in liLs Carmina V.T. (1882) and 
in a series of papers in the Vienna Zeitsch. /. K, d. 
Morgenlandzs[X'6^l-~^d-i^)\\s.& propounded an elaborate 
and revolutionary theory for ascertaining wdiat he 
considers to be the primitive text of Job. He 
depends x>artly upon the LXX, but partly also on 
certain metrical theories, of which more wall be 
said shortly. Thi^ work of Bickell has Been 
popularized in English by Dillon in his Sceptics 
of the Old Tcstrfmmt' (1895). Finally, Siegfried 
lias published a polychromatic ed. of the text of 
Job (in Haupt’s Sacred BooJcs of OT], in which 
a thorough going recension is advocated, based 
mainly upon internal evidence such as satislies the 
critic. 

The chief point for consideration at this stage is 
the LXX version. 

This probably dates from the early or middle portion of the 
2nd cent, b c. The character of the translation is too free and 
loose to be of much sendee in the detailed criticism of the text, 
but it has been Ions? known to scholars that the ondnal text of 
the LXX -was much shorter than the Textus Eeceptus now 
found in our MSS, In the time of Orig^en the current Gr. version 
was shorter than the Heb. by some 400 lines, the omissions 
noted by Jerome amounting to more than 700. Origen {E'p, ad 
Afnc. § 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, as many as from 
three or four to sixteen or nineteen verses were lackmjf in some 
places, and he remedied the deficiencies by supplying the Greek 
from Theodotion, obelizing all the passag-es thus added to the 
Gr. text before him. Five MSS are extant preserving' Origen’s 
marks, and in ISSO Ciasca published a Coptic tr. ot the LXX 
version of Job which exhibits the pre-Ongenian state of the 
text. As this version substantially agrees with the evidence 
furnished by the five MSS above named, omitting the passages 
which m them are marked iwth asterisks, it is clear that this 
text gives us the LXX version in its earhest form. 

The question is, what is its relation to the 
Hebrew ? It must not be taken for granted either 
that it is earlier and purer than the MX, or that it 
is simply a curtailed and mutilated tr. from the 
Heb. that has come down to us. A similar state 
of things exists in relation to the text of Jeremiah, 
and scholars are not yet agreed upon an inter- 
pretation of the facts. In the case of Job, Bickell 
uses this evidence to support his own %^ery sweep- 
ing reconstruction of the text, seeking to show 
that the book in its present state has grown by 
additions, successively made, to a very much shorter 
poem. Hatch {Essaijs in Bib. Greeh, pp. 215-245) 
argues in the same sense, that the early Greek 
translation represents the primitive form, the 
Hebrew a later and amplified form, of the text. 
Dillmann, on the other hand {Trafis. Royal fnis. 
Acad, of Sci. 1890), contends that, e.xcept in a few 
cases, omissions from the Heb. were arbitrarily 
made by the Gr. translator — a view apparently 
held previously by Bickell himself; and Driver 
(CoTitemp. Rev. Feb. 1896, p. 262), though ^Yith. some 
hesitation, pronounces the latter to be the more 
probable hypothesis. It is noteworthy that the 
oimssions ot the LXX do not relieve the chief 
difficulties which attend the text of the book as it 
stands, whilst, in several cases at least, it is difficult 
to understand the context without these omitted 
passages, or to explain how, if they did not form 


part of the original text, the passages in the Heb. 
came to be added to it. Glosses and amplhications 
on such a scale generally declare themselves as 
such beyond much possibility of question. In- 
trinsic probability, in other words, is almost 
entirely against tiie hypothesis that the shorter Gr. 
form represents the primitive type of text. Biidde, 
in liis latest woik on Job (see Literature beloAv), 
also pronounces against the view of Bickell and 
Hatch. 

None of the other versions are of much use in 
textual criticism. Tlie Peshitta Syriac was made 
from the Heb. , and its renderings axe occasionally 
serviceable in difficulties of detail. The variations 
of the Targum are more curious than helpful, Avhile 
the old Latin version was made from the Gr, , and 
exhibits the same peculiarities (cf . Burkitt, Old Lat. 
and Itala, p. 8 f.), A revision of it was made by 
Jerome, preserving the critical marks which indi- 
cated the passages supplied from the Heb. to fill 
up the considerable defaciencies noted above. 

v. IKTEGEITY. — Obviously, this subject is closely 
connected with tlie last, and some arguments of 
critics concerning the text have been reserved for 
this section, because a discussion of the genuine- 
ness of certain passages cannot be carried on Avith- 
out an examination into the subject-matter of the 
book. Criticism has been busy in recent years 
with the construction of Job, and most modern 
interpreters hold that the hook as it has come 
doAvn to us has undergone more or less of amplifi- 
cation or modification. Some would reduce the 
volume of the book by at least one half. They 
hold that neither prologue nor epilogue, neither 
the speeches of the Almighty nor those of Elilui, 
formed part of the original work, and that the 
speeches of Job and the three friends must be both 
reduced in bulk and altered in character, if ive 
would read them in their original form. Repre- 
sentatives of this extreme view, which lops off 
from the statue limbs and members till a mere 
torso, altered in its proportions, is left, are Bickell 
and Studer. 

Three main reasons are assigned for this trenchant handling 
of the text. (1) The fact that the earliest form of the LXX 
version was so much shorter than the Heb. as it now stands. 
But we have seen that it is by no means clearly proved that the 
shorter form represents the primitive type, and the reconstruc- 
tion proposed in nian}^ respects does not follow the lines thus 
mdicated. (2) A metrical theory concerning the composition of 
Job — a hypothesis of great learning and ingenuity, in which, 
however, tew Heb. scholars have followed Bickell — demands 
some such system of wholesale abbreviation as is thus pro- 
posed. This attempt to make the lines of Job ‘ scan ’ can only 
be carried out by the application of extreme violence. Not only 
must whole pas^ges be shorn away, but the lines that remain 
must be read with frequent elisions and accommodations. In 
many cases these are so violent and unnatural as to 't ake it 
clear that Bickell is trying to force into uniformity and re ? alarity 
an irregular though real and impressive poetical rhyth f which 
runs through the book. It may be added, that ametiica I version 
of a poem which can be remembered Avith ease would not readily 
be displaced by a more cumbrous and irregular for-ji. The 
whole history of Heb. poetry, moreover, is against the supposi- 
tion that a poem of the length of Job, and ot its probable daLe, 
was composed in regular metre with lines of aimost uniforai 
reflation len^h. 

G) The third chief line of argument is drawn from a view of 
the scope and design of ‘ Job ’ ■which is by no means proved. 
It assumes that the book in its first conception was a poem of 
revolt, the utterance of a genuine ‘sceptic of the Old Testa- 
ment/ who rebelled against the current doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and that it has only assumed its present shape 
under the hands of a number of * orthodox’ manipulators, who, 
by various additions and interpolations, have contrived to 
dress up the onginal product of a Sturm und Drang period 
mto a shape in which it might appear in the sacred Canon, 
without di^ussing this hypothesis in full, two remarks may be 
made. One is, that writers in the OT are not in the habit of 
disgu^ing their moods of doubt and murmuring, and even 
rebellion against the will of God- The psalmists give the 
account of their gloomy periods of unsettled faith and positive 
denial; while Jeremiali from time to time ‘waxes very bold,’ 
and, like Elijah in his despondency, is driven by the pressure of 
the problems of life to doubt and' to* deny the goodness of Him 
who controls life. This supposed dressing up of doubt into 
decent orthodoxy is a device of modem daya It should he 
noticed, also, that this th'jory of the ori gin and iistory of ‘Job’ 



IS hampered with the further difficulty that these large additions 
were made to the ongmal text by a poet or poets whose 
‘imaginative power was at least not interior to that of the 
original writer’ (Hatch, op. ciL p. 244) — a somewhat large 
demand to make, when the original and subhme character of 
the book as a whole is borne in mind, 

Siegfried, without going so far as Bichell, is yet 
very ^ severe in his castigation of the MT. He 
classifies some passages — which may he repre- 
sented by ch. 28, and the Elihu speeches, chs. 32-37 
— as ‘ polemical interpolations directed against the 
tendency of the poein,^ Other passages found in 
the 12th, 27fch, and other chapters, are styled 
‘ correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches 
of Job to the orthodox doctrine of retribution’; 
while others, again, are ‘parallel compositions,’ 
amongst them being found the section 4U‘^-42® 
Some fifty separate passages are banished from 
the text as scattered interpolations of editors, 
inserted during the process of ‘working ov'er’ the 

oem, which de Wette was the first to suggest 

ad been freely employed. The shorn remnant of 
the text is, especially in chs. 13 and 14, 20 and 21, 
and again in 30 and 31, rearranged as regards the 
order of its clauses and paragraphs, according to 
the critic’s judgment. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say that for this wholesale reorganization there 
is no external evidence, the primitive form of the 
LXX text giving very little assistance in the places 
where serious difficulties in subject-matter aie 
supposed to require radical changes in the text. 
Studer (1881) reconstructs the whole hook, making 
chs. 29 and 30 the original prologue — a process 
which A. B. Davidson describes as leaving a mere 
trunk, ‘ so misshapen that its shoulders are found 
in the region of its bowels.’ 

Two recent monographs, representing’ the prevailing' current of 
contemporary criticism, may be mentioned : Grill, Zui Compon- 
tion des B. Hiob (1890) ; and Laue, Die Composition des B. 
llioh (1896). The former rejects, as not belonging to the 
original book, the Elihu speeches, the descriptions of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, also 124-13 245-9' 14-21 262-27 277-31, and chs. 29 and 
80. Laue holds that ch. 99-24 and ch. 12 are out of place, and 
that the former paragraph should be placed after ch. 25, and 
the latter after ch. 27. Ch. 24 is condemned in part as having 
been ‘worked over,’ only a portion of it representing the 
original tendency of the poem. From chs. 25-28 he admits only 
261-4 and 271*6 as genuine. Laue, like many other critics, pro- 
nounces the Elihu speeches and the ‘ Behemoth and Leviathan 
episodes’ to be interpolations, but he holds both prologue and 
epilogue to be genuine and indispensable parts of the original 
poem. 

Merx, Bateson Wright, and Cheyne may stand 
as representing those who advocate less sweeping 
but very considerable changes. Some of the chief 
modifications proposed are, that as Bildad’s speech 
in ch. 25 is very short, ch. 26®'^^ might he better 
placed as a continuation of it. To supply the 
place of Zophar’s third speech, Avhich is lacking, 
ch. 27®"^ — very awkwardly placed where it stands 
— might be read as coming from him. Ch. 28 is 
held to be a later insertion, as well as the whole 
episode of Elihu. ^ The few verses, ch. 31*^^"^, 
even Delitzsch considers to be misplaced, forming 
an anti-climax in their present connexion. He 
would transpose and read them between w. 
and 

A. B. Davidson is still more moderate ; he is, in 
fact, one of the most conservative critics of the 
book. He holds that, with the exception of the 
speeches of Elihu, no serious objection can be 
brought against any of the five great divisions of 
the poem, but the Elihu episode he, in common 
with nearly all moderns, pronounces to he a later 
addition. Eurther, he entertains somewhat serious 
suspicions concerning ch. ch. 28, and the 

descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
speeches of the Almighty, but apparently would 
not, on the whole, remove these from the text. A 
view nearly coinciding with this will be advocated 
in the present article ; but the ultimate decision of 
such a question as this largelj* depends, it is clear. 


upon subjective considerations. Two classes of 
these may he mentioned. (1) What measure of 
difficulty in a passage warrants conjectural emenda- 
tion, and how far is a 19th cent, critic competent to 
reconstruct an ancient poem, without being guilty 
of the vice of trying it by his own preconceive<i 
ideas and standards? (2) What is the view to be 
taken of the scope and design of the book ? Can it 
be viewed as a tairly harmonious whole in its pre- 
sent state, and what amount of apparent incon- 
sistency warrants interference uith the text as it 
stands ? These are questions which are certain to 
receive difierent answers from different types of 
mind. The only satisfactory line of argument in 
a conservative direction lies in a justification of 
the book as it stands, and its success must depend 
upon power to show that the hook can be better 
understood as we have it, with certain compara- 
tively slight omissions and modifications, than in 
the torms proposed by more destructive and re- 
volutionary theories. 

The section most open to objection is that 
containing the speeches of Elihu. The chief 
arguments against its having formed a part of 
the original book axe the following, {a) Elihu is 
not mentioned either in the prologue or the epi- 
logue. lu the latter, especially, it would seem 
unnatural that Jehovah, when referring to the 
speeches of the three friends and Job, should pass 
Elihu by in silence, (b) Chs. 32-37 are awkwardly 
placed between Job’s monologue and the dirine 
answer oixt of the whirlwind. The intervention 
of the Almighty, and the words with wiiich He 
addresses Job, are much better understood if ch. 
38 follows immediately upon ch. 31. The ease and 
advantage xvith which this section could be de- 
tached from the rest of the poem seems to point to 
a line of juncture here, (c) Elihu’s arguments 
appear to consist partly of a repetition of those of 
the three friends, partly an anticipation of the 
address of Jehovah. So far as Elihu does furnish 
an original contribution to the discussion in the 
emphasis which he lays upon the purifying in- 
fluence of sufiering viewed as chastisement, it is 
not in harmony with the gene ral teaching of the 
book, {(i) The style is prolix, and, in the opinion 
of most, distinctly inferior to the rest of the book ; 
though Kuenen (tor example) lias pronounced that 
style alone would in this case be insufficient to 
prove a later origin, (e) Certain peculiarities of 
language are discernible, a much stronger and 
more decided Aramaic colouring being discernible 
in this section. Canon C. Cook [SpeaJeer's 
Com.) argues, after Sehlottmann, that this is the 
poet’s way of indicating Elihu’s Aramcean origin, 
'riie subject is investigated at length in Stickeka 
Dds Buch Hioh (1842), Budde’s B&itraqe zur 
Kritih des B. H. (1876), and in an essay of Kleinert 
{Stud. u. Krit. 1886) ; and the hearings of these 
are investigated by Cheyne [Job ana Solopyon, 
Appendix, etc. 291-293), who sums up in the 
words, ‘ Evidently the speeches of Eliliu are later 
compositions.’ (Budde is the most distinguished of 
the defenders of the genuineness of the speeches). 

The force of these arguments really lies in their 
conjunction. It will be observed that they are of 
difierent kinds, and their cumulative force is 
therefore all the greater. Standing alone, each, 
one would not be fatal. Cook, for example, points 
out that no person is named in the book till he 
begins to take part in the action, and he attaches 
considerable weight to the arguments adduced by 
Elihu. Bradley, however, in his thoughtful 
lectures on the Book of Job (1887), takes a differ- 
ent view. The concurrence of arguments drawn 
from different quarters appears to the present 
writer convincing, and perhaps the strongest 
evidence of all is drawn from the view taken ol 
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the book as a whole, the plan and outline of which 
the episode of Elihu mars, or positively disligures. 

The same must, on the whole, be said of ch. 27''-^ 
and ch. 28. The former passage contains an 
elaborate account of the afflictions which overtake 
the wicked, apparently quite out of place on the 
lips of Job, and containing precisely such arguments 
as had previously been urged by his friends. 
Compare, e.g,, the speech of Zophar in ch. 20, and 
observe that 27^^ is almost identical in e.xjiression 
with 20-^. There is no real connexion between 
the first six verses of ch. 27, in which Job asserts 
his own innocence, and the strain of the verses 
that follow, which are quite inconsistent with 
Job’s previous contentions. The only two modes 
of reconciliation possible are these. (1) Job wishes 
to show that he does not altogether deny the fact 
that the wicked are punished, and is anxious to 
sever himself from their perilous and friendless 
condition. He shiinks from the very thought of 
being as the wicked are. He wishes to ‘avoid 
everything that can appear ambigmous, and to 
take a position upon a much higher elevation’ 
(Ewald). Even, however, if this train of thought 
were appropriate in Job’s mouth, it cannot be said 
that it fits in at all suitably with 27^'® 'which 
precedes, or ch. 28 which follows. Or (2) it may be 
urged (again 'with Ewald) that Job lias by this 
time conquered his doubts as to tlie divine moral 
government, that these ‘have worked their own 
cure,’ and that he anticipates already some such 
Is.sue as is described in the epilogue. But it 
requires only a moment’s consideration to see that 
this disturbs the whole order of the composition, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the language of 
Job’s soliloquy, especially ch. 30, and it does not 
harmonize with the address of the Almighty to 
Job, which follows, 

Ch. 28, again, is of the nature of an episode, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, 'wmrthy of a 
poetic genius and a devout spirit, but exceedingly 
difficult to understand in the place wdiich it 
occupies in the poem. The general drift of the 
chapter is that Wisdom — in the sense of the 
jirineiples of true and righteous government 'which 
direct the course of this world’s affairs — ^is inscrut- 
able by man ; the only possible course for man is 
to fear-aiid trust Jehovah, and (by implication) -to 
leave himself and his fortunes entirely in the 
hands of God. Such a train of thought is quite 
in harmony with the teaching of other parts of 
Jewish sacred books, — compare several psalms and 
parts of Proverbs, — but it is irreconcilable with 
Job’s previous i)osition and subsequent language 
in chs. 30, 31. If eJob had already reached this 
stage in his education, what need of chs. 38-42, 
and how account for the laments of ch, 31 ? Again, 
no satisfactory connexion of thought between 
chs. 28 and 27^ or 27® can be established. The 
opening '3 may, indeed, be variously understood. 

‘ For there is a vein for the silver ’ (RYm) is the most 
obvious translation, the rendering ‘surely’ being 
adopted to avoid a difficulty, since the inscrut- 
ability of divine wisdom affords no reason for the 
fate wiiich the end of eh. 27 describes as overtak- 
ing the 'wicked. It is necessary to read much 
between the lines in order to eke out a kind of 
connexion betw^een the chapters as they stand, 
e.g. ‘ the wicked are punished, but for all that 
there are problems in life which that simple prin- 
ciple does not explain, and wisdom is really 
inscrutable ’ ; or ‘ the wicked are overthrown, and 
sudi a fate is sure to overtake all who disobey 
God ; for wisdom can only be attained by those 
who fear Jehovah.’ It must be felt that these 
attempts are so forced and artificial that there is a 
strong presumption against the sequence of chapters 
as they stand. The difficulty of the opening 
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would hardly, however, be a sufficient objection, 
if the chapter as a w'liole was appro^Hiate to the 
frame of mind in wiiich the book presents Job at 
the moment. This is far from being the case; 
the opening words of ch. 29, ‘ Moreover, Job con- 
tinued his parable— Oh that I w'ere as in months 
past,’ etc., exhibit far too violent a break with 27*’^ 
for sound exegesis to explain. 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
section 27^'-** is out of place, wiiether or no it 
should form part of a speech of Bildad or a third 
speech of Zophar ; that ch. 28 also, with all its 
truth and beauty, cannot be understood wiiere it 
stands ; and that chs. 32-37 form a subsequent 
addition to the original book by a pious wniter 
wiio w^as not fully satisfied with its teaching. 
Ch. 3l3a-40a uiay perhaps also with advantage be 
transferred to a place betw^een vv.®-^^'^ 

The arguments urged against the genuineness 
of other portions of the book are not, how^ever, 
con\i.ncing. Clieyne holds that prologue and 
epilogue do not form a part of the book, the 
prologue being perhaps part of a prose book of 
Job, and the epilogue added later by an editor 
wffiose object and views were quite distinct from 
those indicated in the prologue. His work is done 
‘ in a prosaic spirit,’ and he makes ‘ a sad con- 
cession to a low view of providential dealings’ 
{Job and SoL p. 69). This is a natural, but 
perhaps superficial, objection. Billmann in the 
4th edition of liis Hiab (1891) finds these argu- 
ments unsatisfactory. The reply to those wiio 
contend that prologue or epilogue, or both, do not 
fit in with the rest of the poem, can only be made 
good wiien the scope of the wiiole book is examined. 

It is further urged that the speeches of the 
Almighty are ‘ inserted passages ’ as much as those 
of Elihu, wiiile the descrijitions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan were added later still, a ‘ j^urple patch ’ 
the removal of wffiich would be a gain. The last 
objection seems to resolve itself into a question of 
taste, on which no critic’s judgment can be final. 
That the speeches of the Almighty constitute the 
book as it stands into a consistent whole, which 
would lose a chief portion of its meaning, if indeed 
it would be intelligible, without them, is a point 
which may conv’'eniently be reserved till the scope 
of the poem is considered. The 'views of those wdio 
w^ould separate prologue, epilogue, and the speeches 
of. Jehovah from the text of the original poem are 
represented in the words of Cheyne when he says 
that the book as it stands forms a ‘confused 
theodicy,’ that these sections constitute ‘disturb- 
ing elements,’ and that to attempt to w^eld them 
into one whole shows a failure to understand the 
position. These are only the ‘ conflicting thoughvs ’ 
of ‘ earnest, w^arm - hearted men ’ on the great 
question of the sufiering of the righteous, interest- 
ing separately, but not intelligible in combination. 
This is the only objection to passages wdiieh in 
style and diction, in force and beauty, are con- 
fessedly of a piece with the rest of this noble and 
remarkable poem. ^ The prose passages also, it is 
admitted, are not in themselves unworthy of the 
place in wffiich they stand. The main issue, 
therefore, with regard to the integrity of the hook, 
so far as these great divisions of it are concerned, 
depends upon the view taken of its scope and 
teaching. A fundamental difference of opinion on 
this head accounts for the differing conclusions of 
eminent critics on questions of genuineness. 

vi. Scope and Design.— The mode of treaf;- 
ment adopted in this section wffil be to discuss the 
whole book as it now stands, showing how each 
part is related to the whole, and inquiring what 
teaching it may be supposed to convey in its 
present form. It has been shown in the last 
section that in all probability certain chapters dio 
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not form part of the origin<al design : but this is 
matter of opinion ; and while some critics would 
excise more, others object to the setting aside of 
any portion of the book. A picture may be sur- 
veyed as a whole, apart from the varying opinions 
of judges who hold that the colours in one portion 
or another of the canvas have been laid on by a 
later artist. Such a survey may aid in the decision 
of controverted questions. 

The x)oem of ‘Job,’ so remarkable for imagina- 
tive power and literary skill, was unquestionably 
intended to set forth theological doctrine. Nothing 
abstract or technical is intended by the phrase ; it 
is but a way of expressing the aspect from which 
the deepest questions of life are here viewed. The 
poet can he engaged with no higher themes, with 
no more living and burning questions, than God, 
man, evil, good, snflering, hope, destiny. The 
thesis of the book — to translate poetry into prose 
— is tliat suffering in the present life is not precisely 
proportioned to ill deseit ; on the contrary, the 
righteous suffer; yet God is, and God is good. 
How can this be? It is the object of Job to 
answer the question. 

In the first place, let the presuppositions of the 
discussion be borne in mind. The debate is not 
concerning the primary truths of natural theology. 
God is : that is an axiom unquestioned, unquestion- 
able. And by ‘God’ is meant a Kiiler of the 
■world, understood to be rkditeous and merciful, 
though the exact measure of His mercy and truth 
be not apprehensible by man. N o atheistic theories 
are admissible,— that would mean to give up the 
Xiroblem, not to solve it. The xjar\i»eist, the 
materialist, have here no standing - ground. A 
Western mind of to-day may cut the knot presented 
in Job in a hundred several ways not open to the 
Eastern — to say nothing of the Israelite — of 2500 
years ago. Further, the evidently accepted re- 
ligious doctrine presupposed by the book is that in 
this life the wicked are punished and the righteous 
rewarded by a just God, each man according to his 
deeds and character. Against this current ortho- 
dox opinion the book is a protest, but it is a 
religious protest. It is not a sceiotical inquiry, 
nor a cynical denial, nor a blasphemous denuncia- 
tion, either as a whole or in any of its constituent 
parts. It is a plea for a wider, deeper, truer, more 
easily defensible orthodoxy. It represents the 
process by which a step was taken in the formation 
of, religious thought, and a religious explanation 
of life-problems was arrived at: Even those who 
■would reduce the book to -the narrowest dimen- 
sions, and who reject certain portions as pious 
glosses or orthodox corrections, must admit that 
Job’s attitude throughout is that of the man wiio 
is trying to understand God, not denying His 
existence or mocking at His rule. Job pleads for 
God as truly as the friends. The ring, if we may 
so speak, w'itliin which the conflict is carried on — 
a fight for life so far as Job is concerned — Le. the 
recognized limits of the discussion, must be borne 
in mind throughout. 

The colloquies form the kernel of the hook : let 
them he taken first, especially as they are the 
only portions which beyond all question constitute 
its original elements. The exact issue between 
Job and his friends concerns, not the punishment 
of the wicked, but the suffering of the righteous. 
Job is not concerned to deny that the wicked as 
such suffer: if eh, 27'^’^ belongs to him, he ex- 
plicitly asserts it. What the friends assume is that 
only tiie wicked sufier, and precisely in proportion 
to their wickedness ; what they at first imply and 
afterwards explicitly declare is, that if an appar- 
ently righteous man suffers, he cannot be so 
righteous as he seems; hence that Job, who is 
enduring exceptional pain and calamity, must 
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have fiagi-antly offended, in secret if not openly, 
against the laws of righteousness and the Fower 
wliich executes and vindicates them. This, Job 
.strenuously and even passionately denies. More- 
over, it is contrary to hypothesis. To draw for a 
moment from the prologue, Job is not only asserted 
by the historian, but by the Almighty, to he 
upright; ‘perfect,’ indeed, when judged by the 
relative standard which alone is in question, a 
man of thorough integrity within and without. 
If this be not granted, the whole problem vanishes. 
Job not only denies his opjionents’ contention, 
with his own consciousness and the testimony of 
facts to hack him, but he does so suecesstiilly. 
The poet represents him as victor in the contest of 
words. The friends are silenced, though not con- 
vinced. Without availing ourselves of the justifi- 
cation of J ob pronounced the Almighty in the 
epilogue, it is clear that the friends are woisted in 
the conflict, and their position is rendered unten- 
able. 

But it does not follow that Job has succeeded in 
settling the great point at issue. The fiiends are 
wrong, hut he may not be wholly right. What is 
Job’s position, if we consider only clis. 3-31? 
Omitting for the moment the doubtful sections 
27'^-28, and remembering in any case that Job’s 
state of mind is set forth, not in a series of cate- 
gorical propositions, but in the fervent outpourings 
of a deeply tioubled soul, we may say that up to 
this point he is absolutely certain" of his own 
righteousness, and that his sufferings are un- 
deserved. He is deeiJy convinced also in what the 
mystics call ‘ the ground of the heait,’ that God is 
righteous and rules righteously ; but how these 
two convictions are to lie reconciled, he does not 
clearly see. Some light lias dawned upon him 
from various quarters in the course of his wrest- 
lings with the great problem. At one moment he 
is disposed to hope against hope, and hold fast by 
what he cannot see. ‘ Though he slay me, yet 
will I wait for him,’ may or may not be the mean- 
ing of ch. 13^^ — for the readings admit of almost 
opposite interpretations, — but the words represent 
J ob’s attitude in certain moods. Not very different 
is his state of mind when he pleads that he might 
be allowed to come face to face with the Almighty ; 
he is so sure that he could ‘ order his cause before 
him, and All his mouth with arguments.’ At 
another time he . rests- in the confldence that 
his ' own vindication will come, sooner or later. 
Whether Job expects this in the present life, or 
more or less vaguely in a future life, is a very 
important question in its place, but may for the 
purpose of this exposition be passed over for the 
moment. The passage ch. 19"^'^® remains on any 
translation ambiguous when we ask whether the 
vindication was to come on this side of the grave 
or beyond it, though it is gdorious in its triumph- 
ant assurance that the Vindicator will speak at 
I the last — ‘he will speak, and cannot lie.’ This 
confidence, however, Job is unable continuously 
and permanently to preserve. It is not represented 
as a solution of the problem. Job’s last words 
(ch. 31) are a pathetic lament over his vanished 
greatness, and a reiterated asseveration, strong, 
though no longer bitter, that he has not oflended. 
If ch. 28 is to be assigned to Job, it must im|>ly 
that for a time and in a certain mood he wat 
prepared to how before the inscrutable wisdom ol 
the Most High ; hut this is not an abiding frame of 
mind, and cannot be presented as Job’s solution of 
his own difficulties. 

If the Elihu section formed a part of the original 
book — which we cannot admit — it must be under- 
stood as a contribution towards a solution, hut 
one not completely adequate. It forms, in an> 
case, a kind of side-chapel in relation to the whole 
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structure. The righteous man must remember his 
need of chastisement ; suliering is intended to 
exercise an educative and purifying influence, and 
the wise man will not recklessly rebel or fretfully 
chafe against it.^ But in the poem no one replies to 
Elihu; the Almighty disregards his utterances, no 
reference is made to them in any other part of the 
book, and they can scarcely he said, on any theory 
of their origin, to form an intimately organic part 
of the whole. 

On the theory advocated by manj^ modern critics, 
the original poem left the problem in this undeter- 
mined condition. The book puts forward no 
solution, it is a prolonged note of interrogation. 
There is nothing constructive about the colloquies 
when standing alone, especially in the mutilated 
form to which some critics would reduce them. 
But as the poem now stands, what solution does it 
furnish of the moral difficulty which it has so 
powerfully raised? The solution may be said to 
be threefold ; or rather, three classes of considera- 
tions may he borne in mind in mitigation of the 
difficulties propounded. The first is found in the 
prologue. This lifts the curtain which hides the 
counsels of Heaven. It suggests that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which earth 
does not exhaust. The government of the Most 
High may contemplate issues which are at present 
beyond us. It may be needful to prove the exist- 
ence of disinterested goodness to men, to angels, to 
devils ; or to satisfy that strange personality who 
on the stage of history represents the great Accuser 
or Adversary of men, a being hard to persuade 
that goodness means something more than a pious 
care for one’s own possessions or due consideration 
for tone’s ovm skin. If it were given to the right- 
eous man, like a greater Prometheus, to sufi.er 
for such a cause, and demonstrate for once to 
assembled hosts of human spectators of the great 
drama of human life, or to invisible principalities 
and powers, that goodness and truth are something 
more than a cunning profusion for the comforts they 
bring in their train, a life of pain and woe might 
be considered well spent. The vivid pietuie of the 
heavenly tribunal is only the graphic Oriental 
way of propounding what would now be called a 
philosophical or theological thesis. The lesson of 
Plato’s Gorgias is here enforced against the sophis- 
try of his Frotagoras, Hedonism is not ethics, 
'With magnificent daring Job is conceived as prov- 
ing this great thesis on the side of God, against the 
insinuations of the Satan. Utilitarians should be 
the first to acknowledge that whether this be or be 
not a tenable solution of the problem of human 
suffering, it is a noble one. God knows the hearts 
of His servants, but on some is conferred the high 
prerogative of suffering in order to demonstrate to 
a scoffing world or an incredulous Accuser of the 
brethren what righteousness really means. This 
is not, however, represented in the poem as an 
ultimate or complete solution. The veil that has 
been drawui aside to allow a glimpse into the 
designs of Heaven drops again, and is never re- 
lifted. Job, by hypothesis, must not know of this 
procedure. Unless he can hold fast by the Eight 
unaided, unconsoled, the experiment will be a 
faili^e. The fact that he never gives in or gives 
np is the poet’s silent way of saying that the 
Adversar^r has lost his case. With all the odds 
against him, Job has won. He was content to 
‘ hold hard by truth and his ^eat soul," beggary 
and leprosiy and desertion and calumny notwith- 
standing. If the Almighty had never spoken, Job 
would remain alone upon the field— unconquered, 
if not victorious. 

The Almighty, however, does speak. It is an 
old complaint with students of the Bk. of Job, 
tJiat He says so little, according to men’s concep- 


tions, of what ought to be said. But much more is 
said than appears upon the surface. The addresses 
of Jehovah out of the wdiirlwind are a powerful 
plea for the probability that God’s providence is 
right and man’s indictment of it wrong. The 
Creator and Preserver of such a world as we see 
may surely be left to conduct its affairs un- 
challenged by the puny creature wdio knows but 
one corner of one ffeld in a vast universe, and knows 
that imperfectly and ill. So far from ‘ binding the 
cluster of Pleiades or loosing the bands of Oiion,’ 
man does not know ‘when the wild goats bring 
forth,’ nor can he even ‘loose the bands of the wild 
ass.’ Thou who complainest against Me, ‘where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 
— hast thou an arm like God?’ It is replied, 
though not in the poem, that this is no answer to 
J oh’s questions. By such arguments the A Imighty 
niay silence, but He does not convince. The poet 
judges otherwise. He represents Job as not only 
submissive, but contrite. Job acknowledges that 
he has been wrong in reasoning and in temper ; he 
not only gives up hi.s arguments, but repents him 
of his sin. And the inspired poet displays deeper 
insight into truth and more profound knowledge 
of the human heart than the self-sufficient reasoner 
of later days. jMozley, in his masterly study of 
Job {Ess'igji^ vol. ii. pi 219), suggests that the ex- 
planation is that ‘ amazing power softens him, and 
he feels himself within its grasp a poor and feeble 
creature, to be dealt with just as that Power 
pleases ’ ; but this is surely only half the truth. 
Submission of soul is not satisfaction of mind. 
Job has learned to rest in God at last. His former 
attitude was wrong, and only now for the first 
time does he see light and find peace. 'Why is 
this,^ wdien no definite answer has been given to his 
passionate question, Why do the righteous suffer ? 

Pirst, because he has seen and heard God Him- 
self. What is meant by that phrase it would be 
hard to explain, for it can only he understood by 
one who has heard that 'V'oice and seen that Vision. 
But the experience of mankind attests that there 
is a whole heaven between listening to the most 
I convincing human arguments and receiving a 
! message which is as the very voice of God to the 
soul. There is a difference between hearing of 
God and seeing Himself. That, Job says (42'), is 
the essential difference between bis former and his 
later state. Further, Job is convinced of God’s 
perfect wisdom in his own ease by the spectacle of 
His combined wisdom, power, righteousness, and 
goodness in creation around. It is the argument 
from the analogy of nature before Butler and 
before Origen. An indirect argument is more 
cogent against some forms of scepticism than a 
direct dealing with the difficulty. A contemi3la- 
tion of all that my friend is and has done— his 
course, his career, his character — may convince ma 
that he is right in a particular instance which I 
cannot understand, more effectively than any 
amount of discussion concerning the case itself. 
Further stiU, Job’s attitude of penitent submission 
is represented as the real solution of all liis 
difficulties. Only in that attitude of spirit can 
man really rest. If he could reason out all the 
causes of all events — he cannot, hnt we may sup- 
pose it possible — he would still be further fi oni the 
state of mind in which best to face the problems 
of life than Job was in ch. 42*^. The ultimate 
solution is not intellectual, but moral, since the 
problem is more moral than intellectual. ‘I re- 
tract — and repent in dust and ashes.’ The words 
do not mean that Job does not think, does not 
feel ; hut that he has risen above the level of keen 
resentment of physical pain, above the level of 
quick-yitt^ dialectic and cut-and-tb mst argu- 
ment, soaring into the lofty altitudes or sinking 
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into the peaceful depths where alone the godly- 
man finds peace — in the shelter of the everlasting 
amis. Thereasoner and the sceptic complain that j 
the issue has been evaded ; the religious man knows ' 
that he has not shirked it, but left it behind and 
beneath him, when he bows his head in self-abasing 
prayer, after a face-to-face vision of God. 

After this, the epilogue might well appear to be 
a bathos indeed. That a man who has borne the 
extremity of anguish and fought the fiercest of 
battles and had a vision of the Almighty and come 
out conqueror, should descend to the level of an 
unusually prosperous sheikh w^ho owns a few 
thousand more sheep and oxen than he did before, 
seems too humiliating. The irony could hardly 
go further than in the words, ‘ every man also gave 
him a piece of silver, and every one a ring of gold * 
— as if an answer to the soul’s questionings were 
to be expressed in terms of coins and jewellery. 
The writer of the postscript to the LXX Version 
seems dimly to have felt this, for, to the words of 
ch ‘Job died an old man and full of days,’ he 
adds that ‘it is written that he will rise again 
with those whom the Lord raises up.’ From a 
modern point of view the epilogue is impossible ; 
it does not move on the same plane as the prologue 
and the speeches of the Almighty. But the inter- 
preter of J oh should not occupy a modem point of 
view. The writer of the book could not say ‘ he 
will rise again at the last day.’ If the light shed 
upon this life’s tangles by the clear prospect of a 
future life had been vouchsafed to him, his book 
would have been very different. The epilogue is 
the author’s way of saying the same thing. 
Under a dispensation in which there was no clear 
revelation of a future state, Job’s subsequent pro- 
sperity -svas only the outward expression of the 
divine judgment expressed in 42^ ‘ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
Job hath.’ The men who had prided themselves 
on understanding God’s methods and defending 
Him against aspersion were condemned, and for- 
given only at Job’s intercession ; whereas Job, who 
had fought against the God of narrow tradition in 
defence of the God of righteousness and truth was 
commended. His restoration to more than his 
former prosperity is but the outward expression of 
this divine sentence — a kind of ‘poetic justice’ 
which, under the conditions of the time, was felt 
to be needful to the vindication of J ob’s character 
and the justification of Job’s arguments. And, as 
Froude suggests in his impressive study of this 
book, Job was now for the first time prepared fully 
to use ijrosperity aright {Short Studies, voL i. p. 325). 
But the epilogue is not necessary in order to point 
the chief moral lessons of the book. These are 
independent of circumstances, and belong to aU 
time. 

Leaving the details, and taking the book as a 
whole, what may be said of Job as to its place in 
the history of revelation ? It can only be rightly 
understood if it is viewed as a stage in the history 
of religious thought, an advance upon all that pre- 
ceded it, a step forward taken at the cost of severe 
sutiering and mental conflict, but still only one 
step in advance. It was given to the author of the 
poem to see the shallowness and insufficiency of the 
theory that would make righteousness and pro- 
sperity, wickedness and calamity, vary directly in 
proportion to one another, in the present life. It 
was not given to him to obtain anything more 
than a passing glimpse into the prospect of a future 
life, in which the balance might be redressed j in 
all probability even this phrase is too strong to 
express the nature of the confidence attained in 
ch 1 9^* 28. The my stety and the beauty of vicarious 
suffering in the moral and spiritual world were 
hidden from him. But he had begun to see that. 


even as regards the present, pain may be a privilege 
rather than a punishment ; that the loftiest spirits 
may have to pass through it as a trial of tlieii 
loyalty rather than a chastisement for their trans- 
gressions ; and that in such a case it behoves them 
to bear, as the Lord’s chosen ones, the burden and 
the mystery of life, as pregnant with a deep 
significance certain hereafter to be made known. 

It has often been said that Job is a type of 
Christ. The Christian holds that throughout 
the OT there W'ere hints and foreshadowing & of 
spiritual truth more fully revealed in the NT, and 
the suffering of the upright man under the earlier 
dispensation prepared the way for and was in turn 
explained hy the suffering of the only Sinless Man, 
the Mediator of a new covenant. Mozley says, 
‘The Crucifixion is the one consummate act of 
injustice to which all others are but diatant 
approaches.’ The Cross of Christ is at the same 
time the darkest and the brightest spot upon earth, 
because there is most fully seen the meaning of 
that w"orld-old problem ot the suffering of the 
righteous in an evil w’orld. What appears ‘in- 
justice’ is intended to be a part of redemption. 
The author of Job did not clearly see, perhaps 
never dimly guessed at that mysterious solution 
of a mystery. But he grappled wdth the moral 
difficulties of his owm time like a giant, and left 
upon record some lessons concerning suffering and 
its significance, which neither the world nor the 
Church has fully learned yet. 

vii. DxITE and Authorship.— There is little or 
no external evidence of a tmstworthy kind to enable 
us to determine either author or date. The refer- 
ence in Ezk cannot be quoted in relation to the 
Bk. of Job, though it may have a bearing on the 
historical reality of the man. Jewush tradition 
as represented in the Talmud [Sota v. 8 ; Baba 
Bathra assigned it to Moses. Writers so 
recent as Ebrard {1858) and Eawlinson (1891) have 
been found to hold the same position. But the 
earliest date assigned by the consensus of modem 
scholarship is the time of Solomon (Delitzsch, 
Cook, Cox), Avhilst by far the larger majority of 
critics place the book somew’-bere hetw^een the 
7th and the 4th cent. B.c. For the period 
after the cajjtivity of the Northern tribes, some- 
w'here betw^een Isaiah and Jeremiah, m?y be 
quoted the names of Ewald, Renan, Merx, Dill- 
mann ; Davidson and Driver would date the book 
during or shortly after the Exile, the period which 
Cheyne and Margoliouth are also inclined to 
favour. Comill [Einleitung, p. 241) places the 
book amongst the very latest canonical OT litera- 
ture. No author’s name except that of Moses, 
which is quite out of the question, has ever been 
suggested. Whenever the writer lived, he is for 
us a great Unknown, and it is perhaps impossible 
to fix the time of composition, except by stating 
the century within which it probably falls. The 
following IS the principal evidence on the subject 
furnished by the book itself. 

At first sight Job presents a picture of primitive 
non-Israelitish life. Much that we are accus- 
tomed to find in other books of OT is conspicuous 
by its absence. The picture drawui of the life of 
Job is on the whole faithful to the conditions of 
patriarchal life. The wealth of the patriarch con- 
sists in his flocks and herds (P and 42^-) ; such 
sacrifices as are mentioned (P 42®) are of a primi- 
tive type, performed by the head of the household 
as a priest. The age to which Job finally attains 
is patriarchal (42 ; the piece of money, 
named in 42^^ is uncoined and primitive, mentioned 
elsewffiere only in Gn 33^^ and Jos 24^2^1 Jacob’s 
purchase from the children of Hamor ; whilst the 
musical instruments, qn, "m?, 32551, mentioned in 
2112 3()3i are ‘the primitive ones of Gn 4=^ 
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The names of God are such as belonged to j)atri- 
archal times, El and Eloah (occurring some lifty 
times in Job, but rarely in OT generally) being the 
oldest Semitic titles of the Divine Deing. The 
name ‘ Jehovah,’ used in the prologue and epilogue, 
is not found in the body of the book except once, 
as if by accident, in 12^ (compare in 28-^). In 
these and other features the colouring appropriate 
to the circumstances of Job’s life is preserved with 
great fidelity and skill. 

It is impossible, however, to believe that the 
book dates from a very early or even a moderately 
early period in the history of Israel. Davidson 
asserts that the features of a much later time may 
be perceived ‘ beneath this patriarchal disguise ’ ; 
that ‘ the author is a true Israelite, and betrays 
himself to be so at ever^^ turn, however wide his 
sympathy be with the life of other peoples, and 
ho w’ever great his power of reanimating the past’ ; 
and he urges that no careful reader should he 
deceived by the ‘thin antique colour of the book.’ 
Other critics would demur to such decided phrase- 
ology, and it is certain that the book has to he 
searched verj^ carefully before any traces of the 
law can be discovered in it, and these are not of a 
pronounced kind. In 22® 2# we read of the taking 
of ‘ pledges ’ (see Ex 22-®], and in 22-'^ of vows, while 
in 24- mention is made of the removal of ‘ land- 
marks ’ (see Dt lO*"*). The adoration of sun and 
moon is spoken of in 31 as an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge ; so also adultery’ in 31'^. 
These, however, must he considered slight and 
doubtful references, and it is not upon them that 
the case turns for holding, in Davidson’s words, 
tliat the book is ‘the genuine outcome of the 
religious thought and life of Israel, the product of 
a religious knowledge and experience pos'?ible 
among no other people.’ We should rather turn 
to^ the evidence that the hook presupposes an 
advanced state of society, a knowledge of natuial 
history and human life, a wdde and varied ex- 
perience impossible to a primitive inhabitant of 
an unsettled country bordering on the desert, v'ho 
must have lived a nomadic life. Critics have 
pointed out that passages such as 12^^’ with its 
mention of counsellors and kings, priests and 
princes, spoiled and overtluowm and captive, im- 
plies a knowledge of the history of nations, if not 
actually of the political changes brought about by 
great military empires like Assyria and JBabylon. 
Disorder and misery must have been familiar 
features in the life of the author of this hook ; not 
merely personal sufiering, but such as the psalmist 
describes when he says, ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do ? ’ 

Perhaps no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from the language. It is true that this is peculiar 
and striking. The hook contains an uniLsually 
lax'ge proportion of Aramaic words, and of a-ira^ 
XeyjfMcva explicable only by the help of Arabic. 
But it has been argued by some that this is a 
mark of early date, by others that it is a mark 
of the Solomonic period as one of wide culture and 
extended intercourse, by others that it proves a 
date more or less contemporary with Deutero- 
Isaiah (Driver), only that the author of Job was 
brought even more witliiii Aramaizing influences 
than the prophet. Dillmann does not lay stress 
upon the ‘Aramaisms’ as a mark of date, but 
uoids that the language generally points to the 
period of the later Heb. in the 7th or 6th cent. B.C. 
Cornill thinks the ‘ Arammo- Arabic ’ cast of the 
language supports the very late date he adopts 
{Einleitunff, p. xxxii). The literary form and char- 
acter of the po<im certainly point, at least, to tlxe 
maturity of Jewish literature. It is true that a 
poem of geQiu«! and power often characterizes the 
dawn of a nation’s history; and in Dante, the 
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first great wuiter in the vernacular of his country, 
is found a master of Italian who has never sincfl 
been surpassed. This illustration alone is suffi- 
cient proof that the concentrated vigour and in- 
tensity of expression charactei istic of some pas- 
sages in Job does not necessarily imply a late 
date in the history of a national literature. The 
originality of the author of Job is one of his most 
striking characteristics, but it is not the origim 
ality of an early writer. His knowledge, hia 
illukrations, his references, and, to some extent, 
his style, appear to imply an advanced and not 
a primitive period of literature and life. 

The strongest argument, however, and perhaps 
the only one whicli is really conclusive, is drawn 
from the subject-matter. The theme here dis- 
cussed and the manner of its discussion necessitate 
a long previous history. The problems of human 
life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job, without a pre\uous 
religious history, and one of considerable duration, 
in which the doctrine of the three friends had 
come to he the current and orthodox explanation 
of the facts of life. The history of the OT shows 
that only at a comparatively late peiiod were 
these maxims questioned ; and when we find them 
not only questioned but discussed in the thorough 
manner of the Bk. of Job, we may be sure that 
it was not composed till at least the closing period 
of the monarchy. Other features of religious doc- 
trine — the doctrine of God, the way in which 
Satan is mentioned, and the spiritual doctrine of 
man, for example— point, likewise, to a compara- 
tively late date. In saying this, we do not include 
the passages 'which have often been thought to 
imply a doctrine of immortality, since the meaning 
of these is by no means certain. 

The argument as to date drawm from parallel passages is one 
that tie best critics do not press, as it is encumbered with 
doubt i.nd difficulty, and is apt to resolve itself into a matter 
of subjective impressions. But a comparison of some passages 
in Job with other boohs in the OT is instructive, to whatever 
conclusions it may lead, and a few words may be said upon the 
subject. The parallels are numerous, though in no case are 
they exceedingly close ; they are chiefly found in Dt, Ps, Pr, 
Is, Jer, and La ; the books of Hos, Am, and Zee presenting in 
a minor degree certain points of comparison. The chief par- 
allels with Dt are Job 5i'i compared with Dt 2829, Job 5X8 with 
! Dt S239, Job 20* with Dt 432, whilst the references to the re- 
moval of landmarks and other offences m Job 242 and SI® U 
liave been thought to imply a knowledge of Dt 19X4 2222. 
Davidson goes so far as to say that if Dt he understood to 
be a composition of the reign of Josiah, b.c. 620 is the point 
above which the composition of Job cannot be earned. As to 
the Psalms, it appears quite certain that Job 7X7 implies Ps 8*^, 
but the date of the latter cannot easily be fixed. The reader 
may further compare Job 109 with Ps 1388 139, Job 35X4 with 
Ps 376, Job 22X9 with Ps 10742, and Job 134 with Ps 119f>9, The 
Books of Job and Pr, as both Ijelonging to the class of Wisdom- 
literature, exhibit, as might have been expected, considerable 
afiinitv. The personification of Wisdom is found m both ; the 
providential features of human life are dealt with in both, 
though from different pomts of view ; whilst some phrases are 
common to Doth books, the coincidence of form being such as 
can hardly oe the result of accident. The proverbial expression 
concerning ‘the lamp of the wicked being put out’ of Pr 139 
2420, is taken up in Job 21X7 in a way which absolutely proves 
the priority of the former. Job 63 may be compared with 
Pr 273, and Job 323 with Pr 1024, though the comparison pre- 
sents nothing conclusive.as to date. Much more reliance may 
be placed upon a general comparison of the representations of 
Wisdom in Pr chs. 1-9 and Job 28, 'with regard to which it 
would appear manifest that Job is the later. It has been 
already adnutted that ch. 28 may he a later addition to Job, 
and the date of the opening section of Pr is not conclusively 
fixed; but of the general teaching of Job<it is clear that it 
must have foUow'ed upon and not preceded the general teaching 
of Proverbs For the proverbial philosophy of the latter is in 
the main that true but insufficient generalization from experi- 
ence, embodied in prudential maxims, which forms the ground- 
work of the ai^^mentsof the friends. Upon this Job forms a 
searching criticism, and represents a considerably later stage ol 
thought. 

The relation between Job and Isaiah, especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, is exceedingly interesting. It has been discussed at 
length by Oheyne in the essay apjiended to his Proph. of Isaiah 
(ii. 235 f.). Job I4XI presents coincidence in expression with 
Is 195, the latter being probably the earlier passage. Buf a 
more extended parallel with the later chapters of Isaiah Eny 
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be established by a comparison of Job 129 ■with Is 4120 , Job 1535 
with Is 59“*, Job §3 with Is 442-1 and 45 ^ 2 , Job 26^2 13 with Is 51®, 
and Job 1328 with Is 509. The whole teaching of the Bk. of 
Job should be studied in connexion with the remarkable picture 
of the Servant of J", which is one of the chief features of 
Deiitero-Isaiah. The spectacle of the righteous servant of God 
suffering, desolate, mocked of men and apparently afflicted 
of God, yet retaining his hold upon God and ultimately justified 
by Him, is so far common to the two books and to these almost 
alone in the OT as to make the comparison full of interest. 
Oheyne and Davidson have discussed it in full, but the question 
of priority is not easily settled. Perhaps the conclusion to 
which most readers will be brought by a study which cannot 
e\ en be outlinea here, will be that announced by Davidson and 
Driver, acquiesced in by Oheyne, that the two writers were 
* surrounded by the same atmosphere of thought ’ and ‘ worked 
up common conceptions into independent creations-’ Most 
critics incline to place Job the later of the two, but the view 
of suffering taken in Is 53 can never have ps-esented itself to 
the author, of Job. Either the two were entirely independent, 
or Job is earlier than Deutero-Isaiah, would seem to be the 
inevitable verdict. 

\ comparison with Jer furnishes two or three parallel pas- 
sages in which coincidence can hardly be accidental, though 
priority may not be easy to determine. One of the chief of 
these is the ‘curse’ of Job SJio compared with Jer 20*‘*-i8. 
Dillmann in 1869 judged that the passage m Job must have 
been the earlier of the two, an opinion which he modified later 
(flioH p. 33); while Oheyne writes that Jer 2015 ‘clearly be- 
tokens the hand of the original writer.* Other parallels are 
Job 615 and Jer 1518, Jobl2‘* and Jer 207, whilst Job 9 i 8 may 
be compared with La 31®, Job SO® with La 314, and Job 1613 with 
La 312 . In the latter passages opinion is likely to assign a later 
date to the highly wrought elegy of La than to the vigorous 
and forcible language of Job. Ps 37 and 88 suggest a general 
comparison with Job, and there are points of coincidence in 
expression with other psalms; but all that can be said is that 
the writer of Job seems to have been acquainted with some 
psalms, whilst other psalmists appear more or less to have 
imitated the greater poet. 

On the whole, ,the use of parallel passages in 
this instance seems to mark out the general posi- 
tion of Job in relation to other OT literature, 
ratlier than to fix definitely its date in relation 
to particular hooks. All the signs point to a 
period subsequent to the 7th cent. B.O., though 
now much later, remains undecided. As Mar- 
goliouth has pointed out, the references to Ophir 
in 22-^ 28^^* give a terminus a quo in the Solomonic 
period, and a comparison with 1 Cli 21b which 
Stataii is used as a proper name, shows that Job 
1 and 2, etc., in whicli the article is used, must 
have been written earlier. This furnishes a ter- 
7 nimts ad quern in the 4th cent. B.C. The alter- 
natives lie between the ‘ very late date some^yhere 
in the Persian period’ favoured by Margoliouth 
and Cheyne, and a date somewhat, though not 
much, earlier than the Bab. captivity, which 
appears to the writer the more probable. The 
range of a century earlier or later than the Exile 
would be sufficient to include all but the most | 
extreme of modern critics. 

Literature. — The following may be mentioned amongst the 
writers who have contributed to the elucidation of the Bk. of 
Job during the Christian era, but chiefly during the last cen- 
tury. Origen’s contributions towards the study of the text, 
and Jerome’s translation, have been already referred to. Not 
many of the early Christian writers commented on Job, but 
the Scholia of Ephraem Syrus may be mentioned, and the bulky 
commentary of Gregory the Great, Moralia in J obum, in which 
exposition proper is overlaid by a discussion of an endless 
variety of doctrinal and ethical questions. Amongst the Jewish 
expositors of the Middle Ages, R. Sa'adya Gaon wrote brief 
notes in Arabic, and besides Ibn Ezra and Rashi, the two 
most important commentaries are those of R. Moses ben Nach- 
man and R. Levi ben Gerson, of the 13th and 14th cents, 
respectively. At the time of the Reformation, Luther char- 
ac^-eristically illustrated the new spirit of exegesis by the way 
In which he handled the Bk. of Job ; his remarks gave offence 
to raany by their freedom. The Condoms of Calvin exhibit the 
•trength and lucidity characteristic of that prince of expositora. 

^he 18th cent. Alb. Schultens (1737) opened a new ep^h 
in the study of Job by his philological notes, illustrating the 
meaning of words largely — some have thought too largely-— 
from the Arabic. Reiske (1779) and Schnurrer (1781) followed 
in the same direction. In the present century the numl^r of 
commentaries on Job has multiplied very largely. The follow- 
ing list of selected literature during the last half century do^ 
not profess to be exhaustive op exactly chronologi^l, the 
dates affixed usually indicating the publication of the first and 

last editions. _ , , -r. . , ^ j j n 

Umbreit, Das B. Hiob (182A-1832); Ewald, DichterdesA. B. 
lii. (1836-1854); Stickel, Das B. Eioh 
Dos B. Riob ^851); Renan, Le Livre de Job (1859); Frz. 


Delitzsch, Das B. Ihob (1SG4-1S76); Hengstenberg, Das B 
Hiob erlautert (1S70-1S75) ; Merx, Das Cedicht ron Hiol 
(1871); Zockler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1872); Hitzig, Das B. 
Hiob (1874); Budde, Beitrage zur Kntik des B. liiob (1876); 
Hiob (in Nowack’s Handkom. 1896, a summary ot the con- 
clusions of which is given by Budde himself in Times, 

Dec. 1893, p. lllff.); Reuss, La Sainte Bible, pt. G (1878-1888); 
Volck m Kurzgef. Koimn. (1889) ; Dillmann in Kurzgef. Exeg, 
H’buch (1891) ; Duhm, Das B. Hiob erklurt (in Mohr’s Kz rze? 
Hand -Com. 1897); also Beer, Text des B. Hiob untenacht 
(1895). Of these, Umbreit, Ewald, Renan, Delitzsch, and 
Zockler have been translated into English. Amongst recent 
English writers may be named Cook in Speaker’s Com." (ISSO) ; 
Cox, ComwmtariJ and New Translation (1S80); and Bateson 
Wright, Translation, ivith Essags, chiejhj Cntical (18S3). A. 

B. Davidson published in 1862 a full commentary based upon 
the Heb-, but this included only chs. 1-14, and has not been 
completed In 1884 his English commentary appeared {Camhr. 
B. ^or Schools). Chejme, Job and Solomon (1SS7) ; Bradley, 
Lectures on Job (1887) ; R. A. Watson in Expositoi ’$ Bible (1892); 
also Raw’lmson in Pulpit Commentary (1891). The section on 
the Bk. of Job found m each of the chief ‘Introductions’ to 
the OT should, of course, be consulted. The following may be 
mentioned as representative : — Bleek (Gth edition by IVellhausen, 
1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, .1889), Driver (6th ed. 1897), and 
Comill (3rd and 4ttt ed. 1896). Amongst separate articles some 
of the most noteworthy are Riehm, Zdtschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
(1866); Godet, Et'zdes Bibliques (1874); Eadde, Beiti^age (1S76), 
ZATW (1882), 193-247 ; Giesebrecht, Wendepunkt des B. if. 
(1879) ; Kleinert, Das specifisch Heb) dische in B. H. in Stud, 
u. Krit. (1886) ; O. H. Wright, Bibl. Essays (18SG) ; Mozley in 
Bibl. and Theol. Essays (1878); Dilhnann, Textkritisehes zum 
B. if. in Sitz. Bey. der K. AkaA. d. IFis., Berlin (1890); as well 
as the monographs of Gnll and Laue mentioned above. _ The 
present writer has dealt with the subject in his Wisdom Litera- 
ture of Old Test. (1893). W. T. DaVISON. 

JOBAB (n?v). — 1. Name of a son of Joktan, Gn 
10-^ ( 1 011 1-*^) : identified by Glaser {Skizze, ii. 314) and 
others with 33'n%.a place mentioned in a Satean 
inscription {CIS iv. p. 55; Glaser, Mittheihmgen, 

3 tt*.). The author of that inscription speaks of his 
‘ fathers and uncles’ as governors of YHYBB, and 
further mentions a king of Saba, Karibail Watliar, 
whom there is reason to place in the middle of the 
8th cent. B.C. The name is said to occur in another 
inscription also (Glaser, Skizze, ii. 303) ; but in 
neither is there anything whicli fixes its locality, 
though its governors would appear to have been 
vassals of the kings of Saba. It is variously read 
Yuhaibab and Yiihaihih, and is compared by J. 
Derenbourg with the Arab, yahetby ‘ a desert. ’ Earlier 
commentators thought of the ’IwjSapTrat of Ptolemy 
(vi. 7. 24), and indeed one recension of the LXX 
has the form To|3«)p. This name seems to correspond 
with the Arabic JVahcir (so Sprenger), which denotes 
a considerable portion of Yemen "all between 
Najran and ^Jadramaut, Mahrah and Sliihr’ 
(Yatut). Neither* of these identifications can be 
considered more than conjectural. 2. A king of 
Edom, Gn 36^^* = 1 Ch 1^^*, confused in LXX of Job 
42^'^^ with Job (see above, p. 660’’). 3. A king of 

Madon, Jos lib 4, 5. Two Benjamites, 1 Cli 8^* 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

JOCHEBED ‘J" is glory J cf. the Phoen. 
nnpVoins "Melkart is glory’ (?) CIS l. i. 364). — 
Known to us by name only from P, who states 
that J. was a sister of Kohath, who was married 
to Amrarn her nephew, and who bare to him 
Aaron and INIoses (Ex 6*^<^) and Miriam (Nu 26®^). 
An earlier writer, E, in narrating the birth of 
.Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of Levi, 
but seems to have been unacquainted with her name 
(Ex 2’^). W. C. Allen. 

JOD {'•).— The tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
‘bet, and as such use<l in the 119th Psalm to desig- 
nate the 10th part, each verse of \7hich begins with 
this letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary 
by y. See Jot. 

: JODA (A ’Iu5a, B ’Ioii5a[5 ?]), 1 Es 5® (“ LXX. - 

i 1. The same as JtTDAH the Levite in E 2 r 3^ ; else- 
where called Hodaviah, Ezr 2« ; Hodevah. Keh 
7*' • SCDIAS, 1 Es 5^. 2. An ancestor of Jesus, 
: Lk’3“ (TwSd WH, louSd TR, AV Juda). 
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JOED (lyi', etymology .uncertain, Syr. 

— A Lenjamite, the father of and son 

of Pedaiah, Neh IP. In the correfc*ponding list 
1 Cli 9^ the name does not occur. 

JOEL — 1. The prophet (see next article). 

2. A son of Samuel, 1 S 8-^, 1 Ch 6*^ {KV, see 
Driver’s note on 1 S 8=^) 3. An ancestor of 

Samuel, 1 Ch 6^® (called in Shaul). 4 A 
Sinieonite prince, 1 Ch 4"^ 5. A Keubenite, 1 Ch 
5^ «. 6* A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 7, A chief man 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7®. 8. One of David’s heroes, 

1 Ch 9. 10. 11. Levites, 1 Ch lo^* 1- 23« 26--^, 

2 Ch 29^-^. 12. A Manassite chief, 1 Ch 27-*^. 13. 
One of those who married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^^. 
14. A Benjaniite overseer after tiie Exile, Neh 11^. 

JOEL (^HV, Tw-^X), the son of Pethuel (LXX 
'Baeov7)\ Vulg. Fliatuel), is the author of the 
second (LXX fourth) book of the Minor Prophets. 
No information has reached us regarding the 
prophet or his father. The name Joel probably 
signihes ‘J" is God,’ and, on the assumption 
of the date proposed by Credner, may contain 
a reference to the re-establishment of the wor- 
ship of J" after the overthrow of Atlialiali (cf. 
2 K ll'^®’*). This, though possible, is scarcely 
probable. The name is not. an uncommon one 
(cf. 1 S 8^, Ezr lO'^, Neh IV\ etc.).t The book 
supplies no definite information, either as to the 
lace^ or the time of the prophet’s labours. The 
ate is greatly disputed, but it is generally agreed 
that Judah, and most probably Jerus., was the 
theatre of Joel’s prophetic activity. 

L Occasion. — The occasion of tlie prophecy was 
an invasion of the country by locusts, accompanied 
by a drought of unusual severity. A calamity of this 
kind was not uncommon in Pah, and, in ordinary 
circumstances, would not be made a subject of 
rophetic discourse. But the visitation described 
y J. was exceptionally severe. Successive swarms 
of locusts swept over the country (l'^), and their 
devastations went on for years (2^^). The produce 
of the fields, vineyards, and orchards was destroyed 
Food failed for man and beast n. 

The daily offering to J" v’as suspended from 
lack of the necessary materials (p-w 2^^). This 
was equivalent to an interruption of the covenant 
relation between J" and His people. A calamity 
which led to such a result was a very «^erious one. 
No prophet would have been faithful to his mission 
as Avatchman of Israel if he had failed to Avarn the 
people of the danger Avith Avhich such a visitation 
threatened them. Joel saAv in the locust invasion a 
special judgment from J", and used it as a text for 
one of the most interesting and instructive dis- 
courses contained in the prophetical books of the 
OT. 

ii. Contents.— T he book consists of three 
chapters. [The Heb. text has four chapters, the 
last five verses of ch. 2 in AV forming ch. 3 I 
in the^ MT]. It divides itself easily into two 
parts, in the first of Avhich ( P'-2^^) the prophet, and 
in the second (2^* to the end) J'^, is the speaker. 

The first part is made up of two discourses, of which, however, 
the theme is the same, viz. the locust invasion. The language 
in which the calamity is depicted differs considerably in the two 
chapters.^ But that the army, whose movements and operations 
^ graphically and rhetorically in ch. 2, must be 
identified with the locusts of ch. 1, appears from 223, where the 


* This name is generally taken to mean ‘ J" is God,* and this 
WM pi Ob. the etjnuology accepted by the later Hebrews, with 
whom the name was popular. But it is very doubtful if tliis 
W'as the primarv' meaning. Nestle {Eigmmmm, 86) and W. B. 
Snuth (Kimhim 301) identify with the god Wail {lolaos). See, 
further, Oxf. Jleb. Lex. s.o., and Gray, Mel. JPrap. 153. 

t The name might be taken as a Hiph. Impft. from 
Ccf- »]pr'), but this is not a probable derivation. (See Osef. Heb 
Lex. #.n.) 


promise of the removal of the judgment and the renewal of bless- 
ings is given in the words, ‘ I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmenvorm, my great army which I sent among you ’ ^ After 
mtroducmg his subject the prophet, in the first discoiuse 
(15-20), describes the judgment which has fallen on the country 
in a narrative remarkable for the vividness of the picture and 
the minuteness of the details. The invading host pours over 
the land in countless myriads, with teeth like the teeth of 
lions for the work of destruction before them. The vine la 
wasted. The fig-tree is not merely stripped of its leaves, — the 
very bark is tom off, and trunk and branches d.re left bare (1~) 
The grain and the fruit crops are alike destroyed ( 110 - 12 ). The 
prophet lingers over the desolation which has been -wrought, 
and pushes his description into regions which, if the visitation 
were not real, would scarcely be referred to. The seed perishes 
under the clods ; the bams are left to fall into decay because 
there is nothing to gather mto them (117). Such a calamity 
falls heavily on the beasts of the field. Under the pangs of 
hunger and thirst they groan and cry unto God, The instmc- 
i tive appeal of these irrational creatures affects the prophet 
so^ powerfully that he associates liimself with them in sup- 
I plicating the Lord for relief (lis-^O). Thus the first discourse 
closes. 

In the second discourse (21-17) the language is highly poetical 
and rhetorical. The figure before the prophet's mind is that of 
an army which marches with unbroken ranks and irresistible 
force to the accomphshment of its mission. This army is J"’s 
host, at the head of which He marches (2ii). The army, as we 
have seen, is the locusts (223) ; and, if the testimony of travellers 
IS to be relied on, the prophet’s description as a whole, and the 
mdU-idual illustrations, are true to nature. But no description 
of the calamity — however powerful and startling — can e.vhaust 
the prophet’s duty in connexion with it. Such a judgment calls 
for humiliation and prayer on the part of the people ; and the 
prophet urges this in terms scarcely less stnking than those 
employed in depicting the dnme Ausitation (If-* 212-17). 

The second part of the book (2^*^ to the end), with J" ac the 
speaker, contains the promise of blessings— -first of temporal, 
and secondly of spiritual, blessings. The first words of the 
promise show that the j’udgment is at an end (219^). Famine and 
drought are to cease ; prosperity is to be restored The new 
abundance will compensate for the losses inflicted by the ravages 
of the locusts, and Israel, having learned in the school of suffer- 
ing- that J'' alone is w^orthy of their trust, will actoovvledg-e and 
rejoice in Him as their God ( 22 i- 2 r). This prepares the way for 
the bestow’al of spintual blessings (22S-.i2, Heb 3) The out- 
pouring of the Spirit on all the people, without distinction of 
age or sex, of rank or class, is to folloAV, in point of time, the 
restoration of material prospenty (22^ ‘it shall come to pass 
aftenoard that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh’). How 
long afterw'ard is not indicated. On a matter of this kind the 
horizon of prophecy is undefined. Then shall come the day of 
the Lord, which occupies so prominent a place in the book. This 
da.A', ushered m by awe-inspiring phenomena, is a day of doom 
for the nations hostile to Israel. These nations are brought 
dow’n to the -valley of Jehoshaphat (‘ J" judges’), where J"’s 
heavenly Avarriors crush them as grapes are crushed m the 
wine-press — cut them dowm as the gram is cut by the reAper. 
Israel, on the other hand, shall dw’ell securely in a land of 
extraordinary fertility, and J", enthroned on Mount Zion, shall 
dw'ell amon^ them. The situation, as between the people of J" 
on the one side and the hostile powers on the other, is summed 
up m the pointed contrast at the close of the prophecy (vv so 

Edom are to be a desolation; Judah is to dwell 
under the favour of J" for eA^erXt * 

iii. INTEEPEETATION.— The interpretation of the 
prophecy depends on the vieAA^ taken of the locusts. 
1. Many of the early Fathers explained the locusts 
figuratirely ; and in recent times this vicAv has been 
supported in his usual fearless fashion by Heng- 
stenberg {Christ. ofOT, Eng. tr. i. 296 K). Accord- 
ing to this AueAAg the prophecy refers to future 
eA^ents, and the locusts, in chs. I and 2, represent 
the AA’orld-poAvers opposed to the Church,— such as 
J" judges on His great day (S^-^ [Heb. 4^*-]). 2. 

Wbat may be regarded as a modification of this 
ancient opinion has been recently proposed. Ac- 
cording to this "view the locusts are apocalyptic, — 
creatui‘es of a supernatural kind, such as may 

• The -words used in this verse for the locusts are the same as 
in 14, but the order is different ; and the prophe-fc perhaps refers 
■fco successive swarms of locusts rather than to the same swarm in 
different stages of growth. 

t The connexion in w-hich Egypt and Edom are mentioned at 
the end of the book deserves consideration. The Phceniciana 
and Philistines appear (v.4) to have been actively hostile to 
Judah in the prophet’s day. The Egyptians and Edomites 
wcmid naturally have been mentioned along with these if thej 
had stood in the same relation to Judah. And it is possible that 
in the antithesis at the close of the book, Egypt and Edom are 
us^ feypi<»Ily, — the former representing hostile pov ers tnal 
had no femily connexion witJi Judah, the latter those -.hat wen 
of common ancestry. 
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fitly find a place in a vision of the last things, 
with which the Bk. of Joel closes (cf. the locusts 
in NT Apocalypse). 3. The third and, in recent 
times, the most generally accepted opinion is that 
the locusts are real. The prophet describes an actual 
locust invasion, and makes it the occasion of his 
prophecy. According to the first two views, the 
book becomes an eschatological prediction, without 
any historical basis, or any direct reference to the 
prophet’s contemporaries. Against this exj)lana- 
tion of the book, the text, on a fair interpretation, 
ofiers serious objections. (1) It is not easy to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the tAvofold call 
to repentance already noticed. According to the 
allegorical or apocalyptic view, we have to think 
of the prophet as sitting, like a monk in his cell, 
brooding over the past history of his people, and 
endeavouring to forecast their future. The fruit 
of his meditations he records for us in this short 
book. He has no message to his contemporaries. 
Even the call to repentance is a mere ideal appeal. 
The ground of the appeal is the locust invasion. 
But to the prophet's contemporaries the appeal can 
have no practical value, if not a single locust is 
visible and no tr.ace of locust devastation can he 
discovered. For the ordinary purpose of prophetic 
beaching the appeal vanishes irito thin air. This 
explanation utterly fails to do justice to the text. 
The prophet urges repentance on his fellow-country- 
men with a view to the removal of a grave calamity, 
and the restoration of the divine favour. This 
purpose was realized. The second part of the 
book begins, as we have seen, with the promise of 
the withdrawal of the judgment and the bestowal 
of rich blessings. The explanation may be inferred 
from 2^®- J"’s anger is at an end. The way 
is open to the restoration of the covenant relation 
between Him and His people. The inference is 
that the people have repented and humbled them- 
selves before Him. Now, that is the practical 
result for which evei*y prophet laboured among his 
countrymen. And when the prophetic purpose 
and the result aimed at are exhibited in the 
proper relation, as they are in Joel, it is scarcely 
possible to accept the view that the prophecy has 
no direct reference to the circumstances of the 
prophet’s contemporaries. (2) The language in 
which the locust invasion is described is strongly 
oppose<l to the allegorical and apocalyptic explana- 
tion. The details of the first chapter have been 
partially referred to. It is highly improbable 
that the narrative, in this part of the book, is a 
pure w’ork of imagination, produced by some 
recluse of post-exilic times. The description of the 
second chapter is equally opposed to the figurative 
explanation. If the language is figurative, the 
locusts represent the world-powers hostile to the 
Church. The prophet has before his mind men, 
— warriors, like those led by a Sennacherib or a 
Nebuchadnezzar. He tells us that these invaders 
‘run like mighty men’ (v.’) ; if they were really 
gallant warriors, like whom else, or what else, 
siiouid they run ? ‘ They climb the wall like men 

of war’ {ib.); if they were human soldiers, what 
does the prophet mean by these words ? He pre- 
&ents a picture of an invading horde, going steadily 
forward, in perfect order, to the accomplishment of 
their task. In their progress they reach the capital, 
and clinib the walls ; hut it is not said that they 
make breaches in the avails . or cast them , down. 

‘ They leap upon the city ’ (v.®), but there is not a 
hint that their purpose is to destroy it.^ The 
ravages wrought by these invaders are confined to 
the fields. Not a man falls before them. The 
people suffer grievously, hut it is indirectly, 
through the destruction of their crops, etc. And 
when the prophet nrges the people to repent vdth 
the view of propitiating J", the effect of the with- 
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drawal of the judgment is, not the spaiing of the 
lives of the inhabitants, but the renewal of fer- 
tility to the eaith, so that there should no longer 
be the lack of the materials required for the daily 
meal-ofiering and drink-offering (vv.^’"^‘^). The de- 
scription in these verses (^^•) loses its point, and 
raises a perplexing question as to the literary 
character of the book, if the locusts are not real 
but figurative. If the prophet has before his 
mind — not locusts, but — a horde of cruel men 
sweeping over the country and leaving ruin behind 
them, his language raises not the least difficult of 
OT problems. And there should be little hesita- 
tion in admitting a real invasion of locusts. 

iv. Date. — The date is greatly disputed, but 
there is general agreement that it is either very 
early or post-exilic. The book itself contains no 
distinct chronological data of the kind supplied by 
the superscriptions in many of the other pro- 
phetical books. In such a case the most helpful 
and trustworthy evidence for the fixing of the 
date is derived from the nations (if any) mentioned 
in the book. On this point the argument e silentio 
is important in Joel. No mention is made of 
Syria, Assyria, or Babylon. But from the days of 
Amos to the exile of Judah, one or other of these 
powers has a prominent place in prophetic litera- 
ture. It may therefore be reasonably inferred 
that J. wrote before the Assyr. power began to 
threaten the chosen people, or after the Bab. power 
ceased to be dangerous ; in other words, the date 
is prior to the 8th cent. B.C., or later than the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus. If the late date 
is accepted, the prophecy] would fall in the Pers. 
period. No valid objection to this date can be 
founded on the non-mention of Persia. For, while 
it is true that the Jews w'ere in subjection to 
the Persians, there was a radical difference betu'^een 
the relation of Persia to the chosen people and that 
of Assyria and Babylon. The latter invaded and 
conquered the land of promise, and carried the 
people into captivity. Their relation was one of 
active hostility. iHie Persians inaugurated the 
period of their supremacy by the restoration of 
the Jewish exiles to their own land. This would 
sufficiently account for the Persians being placed 
in a different category from the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. And the w'ay is clear for a pre- 
Assyr. or post-Bah. date. The ptbpliet, liow’ever, 
mentions certain peoples as hostile to Judah : 
Phoenicians and Philistines (3^ [Heh. 4^]), and Egyp 
tians and Edomites (3^^ [Heb. 4^^])- If the typical 
use of Egypt and Edom is accented (p. 672^ 
the mention of these countries is of no import- 
ance in the discussion as to the date. Otherwise, 
a date must he found comparatively near to hostile 
action on the part of Egypt and Edom ; and the 
same remark applies to Phcenieia and Philist^ 
In the period between the invasion of Judali by 
Shishak (c. B.c. 930) and the w^ar in which Josiah 
fell (B.c. 610), there is no report of hostile action 
on the part of Egypt such as w^quld meet the re- 
quirements of the prophecy. With regard to the 
other countries mentioned, the case is different. 
The Chronicler {2Ch 21i®* reports an invasion of 
Judah by the Philistines in the reign of Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat and spn-in-law of Ahah. The 
serious character of this invasion may he inferred 
from the statement of the Chronicler,^ that the 
palace was captured, and the royal family — wives 
and children, with the exception of a single son— 
were carried into captivity. That the Philistines 
were actively hostile to Judah about this period 
is sufficiently attested by Amos (1®). According 
to this prophet, the Philistines fo^d a market for 
their Jewush slaves in Edom ; and in this tiaffic the 
Phoenicians are associated with the Philistines 
(Am 1®). Further, as against Edom, which appax^ 
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ently had been a dependency of Judah since the 
time of David, the Clironicler reports that, in the 
days of Jehorain, it made an effort to secure its 
hidepenilence, — ‘ Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judali and made a king over themselves’ 
(2 011 2D, cf. 2 K 8-®, \Yhere the statement of Ch is 
con tinned). Edom, indeed, was an inveterate 
enemy ; but in the days of Jehoram specific acts 
of hostility were committed, which sutlice to ex- 
plain the reference in Joel. It is true that in Ch 
the Phoenicians are not mentioned. Amos, how- 
ever, includes them in the same charge as the Philis- 
tines. The Phoenicians were the great naval power 
of the time. The maritime carrying-trade of the 
world was very largely in their hands. The Jewish 
slaves who were sold to the lonians { J1 3® [Heb. 4®]) 
were, no doubt, conveyed in Phoen. vessels to the 
slave markets of Greece. The descendants of those 
wiiom Hiram allied to Judali broke the friendly 
relation, and ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the chosen people. And there was more than 
this. The Phoen. Baal-worshij) had been intro- 
duced into the northern kingdom thiough Jezebel, 
and into Judah through her daughter Athaliah, 
the wife of Jehoram. The influence of Phoenicia 
hail been powerful enough to largely suppress the 
worship of J" throughout the land of promise. 
"When that worship was restored by Jehoiada, pious 
Jews would regard the friendship of Phoenicia as 
more dangerous than the hostility of PhUistia. 
And a prophet of the period might be expected to 
assign to the Phoenicians a first place among the 
powers hostile to Judah. This is what Joel does 
(3^ [Heb.^ 4^]). In support of the late date, atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that Joel mentions only 
(^tty peoples in the neighbourhood as enemies of 
^ udah ; whereas, in the early prophets, prominence 
is given to a heathen power of widely extended 
influence, which threatens the independence of 
the chosen people. It is quite true that from the 
time of Amos, who, if Joel is late, first raises this 
question in OT prophecy, a world-power aiming at 
universal empire has to be dealt with. But if a 
prophet did actually appear and write a book 
fifty years before Amos,— what then? At that 
time Assyria was beyond the prophetic horizon. 
Egypt since the days of Shisliak — a century before 
— had ceased to cause anxiety. Only Phcenicians, 
Philistines, and Edomites troubled Judah. On the 
assumption of the late date, the peoples mentioned 
by Joel raise a serious difficulty. The date pro- 
posed by Merx, and favourably regarded by other 
critics, is about the middle of the 5th cent, n.c., 
when Nehemiah restored ,the wall of Jerusalem. 
In the historical books that deal with that period, 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Jerus. are spoken 
of as bitterly hostile to the Jewish community. 
Chief among these are the Samaritans and the 
Ammonites, — no mention is made of the Plim- 
nicians (cf. Nefi It is scarcely credible that 

a prophet living in Jerus., while 'Nehemiah was 
struggling to pat the capital in a position of 
security, should threaten heavy judgments against 
powers— some of them remote— whose hostility 
was scarcely felt, and not so much as mention 
tliC peoples bordering on Judah whose forces 
were united in active opposition of the most 
bitter kind against the Jewish community. And 
the case is strengthened by the fact that Ezekiel, 
from whom, accoiding to Merx, Joel is supposed to 
have freely borrowed, begins his denunciation of 
the hostile powers with the Ammonites, — as bitter 
opponents as the Jews of the period had to deal 
with (cf. Ezk 25^®* )• Accordingly, if Merx’ date 
is accepted, the mention of the peoples referred to 
—a factor of the weightiest importance in the 
determination of the dates of prophetical books— 
is deprived of its historical significance. 


It has been urged that the Bk. of Joel is net an 
original ’ work, hut a Mklrctsh — a sort of eschato- 
logical compendium — founded on the books of 
earlier prophets. According to this view, the 
nations named would lose their historical value. 
This might be admitted of the Egyptians and the 
Edomites, and, in a les.s degree, of the Philistines. 
But the reference to the Phcenicians cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. And, in point of fact, so far 
as our historical information warrants an opinion, 
there is no period when a prophet loyal to the theo- 
cracy would be more likely to introduce his censure 
of hostile powers in the words of Joel (S'* [Heb. 4^]) 
than the early part of the reign of Joash, when 
Judah had just escaped the danger of ruin through 
the Phoen. Baal- worship. To sum up this point— 
a typical reference cannot be assigned to all the 
nations mentioned ; an exact historical reference is 
not consistent with the post-exilic date proposed. 

In connexion with the late date, another point 
deserves consideration. The prophet summons the 
people to repentance ; but he does not name any 
special sin of which they are guilty. How unlike 
this is to Amos and his successors On this 
ground alone it is difficult to find a suitable place 
for Joel between Amos and the exile of Judah. 
This may ap]3ear to favour a post-exihe date. But 
the condition of Judah described in the post-exilic 
books of OT is quite unlike that suggested in J oel. 
If the latter half of the 5th cent, is accepted as the 
date, Joel and Malachi would belong to the same 
period. Malaclii gives as melancholy a picture of 
the moral and religious state of his countrymen as 
any prophet before the Exile. And the situation, 
then, is this. One prophet lays bare the sins which 
are eating as a canker into the heart of the post- 
exilic Church in language as severe as that of Amos 
or Isaiah, — while another prophet — practically^ a 
contemporary — writes as if there were not a special 
sin to denounce. Further, Malachi’s efibrts do not 
appear to have been crowned with much success 
(see his book throughout) ; Joel’s simple, earnest 
appeal led to the happiest results (cf. 2^*=*^-). It 
follows that, if Joel had a practical message to his 
contemporaries, he can scarcely be placed in the 
generation to which Malachi belonged. A fair 
interpretation of the language is opposed to the 
view that the book is a mere Midrash, having no 
reference to the circumstances of the prophet’s day. 
If the occasion of the prophet’s exhortation was 
found in the actual condition of J udah at the time, 
the proposed post-exilic date is highly improb- 
able. It the date is pre-ex ilic, it is not easy to 
point to a time more suitable than that suggested 
by Credner, viz. the early part of the reign of 
Joash of Judah. Through the reforming zeal of 
Jehoiada, the worship of J" was at that time coni' 
paratively pure. And the people would be likely 
to respond to the earnest and affectionate appeals 
of a prophet like Joel. 

Other points of less importance have found a place in the 
discussion as to the date. No king is mentioned. The prophet 
appeals to the priests as if the direction of affairs was in theiv 
hands. This is held to point to the condition of Judah after 
the return of the exiles from Babylon, when there was no kin^, 
and the administration of affairs, under the Pers. govern' r, 
was conducted by the priesfs and elders. The concluson 
seems reasonable. It is urged in reply that Joash was only 
seven years of age when he ascended the throne, and that, for 
a time, the affairs of the kingdom would, of necessity, be left 
in the hands of Jehoiada the high priest. That is an important 
consideration.^ But of greater importance is the obvious pur- 
pose of the book. The prophet makes no special reference to 
civil or political affairs, or to the social condition of the people. 
His object is to reach the heart and conscience of the nation 
through the calamity which has fallen on the country, — to 
bring his countrymen as penitent suppliants before J''. In a 
matter of that kind it is the priests that should take the lead. 
And the prophet’s appeal to the priestly party is appropriate. 

I Agai?i, it is urged that the prophet makes no mention of tb<» 
northejti kingdom. But why should he? His mw is conliiieu 
to the disaster which has overtaken Judah. Negative evidence 
— such as the non-mention of the northern kmgdom, and of a 
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king oE Judah— cannot counterbalance the positive evidence 
aenvecl from the peoples named in the book, and the practical 
purpose of the prophet in behalf of his contemporaries. The 
question 19 , ‘Whether a judgment such as Joel depicts forms 
a suitable theme tor a prophetic book?’ If it does, the absence 
of refeiences found in other books of prophecy, which cover 
a much wider field and deal W'lth subjects ot various kinds, 
cannot safely be pressed in discussing the question of the date. 

The importance attached to the ritual is held to favour a late 
date. ^ The question of the ritual is raised, generally by the 
prominence assigned to the priests, and, specnfwally^ by the 
mention of fastmg, and of the daily offering. Fasting, in con- 
nexion with an unexpected calamity, was a common practice 
from an early period of Israel’s history m Canaan (cf. 2 S 112 

1 K 21 ^ 12 27). The reference to fasting in JI is quite 
consistent with an early date. The arrangements for the daily 
offering are found in P (Ex Whatever date may be 

assigned to P, the offering of the morning and evening sacrifice 
was an ancient practice, with the ritual of which the people 
would be familiar (cf. 2 K 10 i 3 -i 5 ). The direct references to 
ritual m Jl are as consistent with an early as with a late date. 
Moreover, devotion to ceremonial was not a pecuharity of post- 
exilic times. It may be doubted if any generation of Israehtes 
was more attentive to external observances than those ad- 
dressed by Amos (cf. Am 4!^ 5 521 - 2 J). The same may be said 
of Judah in the days of Isaiah (cf. Is 1), and, later, in the time 
of Jeremiah (cf. Jer 7). It is urged, how^ever, that Joel attaches 
quite a special importance to the ritual. The mterruption of 
the daily offering is equivalent to a breach of the covenant 
between J" and Isi ael And it may be doubted w hether such 
a view can be reasonably assigned to any period between Amos 
and the Exile. The question is, ‘ W'hether it is more reasonable 
to assign such an estimate ot the ntual to post-exilic times 
than to an early period of refonnation like that under Jehoiada^^’ 

If Mai may be trusted, Pharisaism w'as as unspiritual in the 
5th cent u.c as it was in the most degenerate days before the 
Exile. The information available for the post-exilic period is 
scanty ; such as it is, it can scarcely be said to support the 
simple, spiritual explanation of Joel. 

In addition to tlie general character and teach- 
ing of the book, there are special expressions which 
are held to favour a late date. It is argued that 
ch. 3 [Heb. 4] presuppose the exile of Judah. 

But the words rendered ‘to bring again the cap- 
tivity of Judah ’ do not necessarily mean that 
Jews are actually to he brought back fiom exile. 
If this literal interpretation is insisted on, it 
follow's that the restoration of the exiles has not 
yet taken place, and a date between B.c. 586 and 
536 must be found — a most unlikely period for a 
prophet like Joel. To say that the restoration 
in B.c. 536 is inadequate, in view of the brilliant 
promises of the pre-exilic prophets, and that a 
restoration of a more glorious character must lie 
in the future, is simply to give up the literal 
interpretation of the Avords. In these circum- 
stances, usage must be carefully considered. The 
words ‘to bring again the captivity’ seem to be 
used in the sens,e of ‘to reverse a line of pro- 
cediiie.’ Chastisement is to have an end, and that 
is to he followed by proofs of the divine favour 
(cf. Dt 30•^ Am Hos (j^\ Jer 29^^ [where 

the expression is applied to the tents of Jacob], 
48'*" [w'here the words are applied to iNIoab]). More- 
over, it should be noted that the tui-ning of the 
captivity is to take place in the same period as 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and, chronologically, 
is associated with the final judgment of the nations 
hostile to the Church. The prophet emphasizes 
this note of time, ch. 3 [Heb. 4] behold, in 

tfhcfie days, and in that time.’ If this period was 
ushered in on the Day of Pentecost — as St. Peter 
teaches (Ac the turning of the captivity 

and the judging of the nations are thrown into 
Christian times, and the reference to the Bab. exile 
falls to the ground. Nor does the mention of the 
Jonians require a date in the Pers. or (Jr. ■^riod. 
The reference to the Phoenicians and the Philis- 
tines (3^ [Heb. 4“*]) connects the prophet’s message 
with his contemporaries ; the charge against these 
peoples is that they sold Jews as slaves to the 
lonians. The lonians were settled on the coast 
of Asia Minor before the 9th cent. b.c. And the 
ports of Asia Minor offered the nearest market- 
place for the sale of slaves conveyed in Phoen. 
v„essels. Upon the wfiole, .the evidence available. 

if used as in the ease of other hooks of prophecy, 
seems to the present writer more favourable to a 
pre-exilic than to a post-exilic date. 

V. Doctrine. — Joel contains a compreliensu-e 
summary of prophetic teaching. The calamities 
of life are the iiuit of sin. The punisliinent of 
sin cannot be escaped without repentance. Sin- 
cere repentance will secure forgiveness, and the 
restoration of the divine favour. Further, such 
a calamity as Joel describes is severe enough, and 
deliverance from it a great blessing ; hut tiiere is 
a final judgment and deliverance of which these 
are hut types. Joel uses a grave occmrence ot ids 

OA\n day as a basis for a prediction concerning tiie 
last times, when, on the great day of the Lord, 
the cycle of judgment shall close, and the deliver- 
ance of tlie people of J" shall be complete. To 
that day of the Lord the prophet sees all things 
tending. The locust invasion appears to be a 
harbinger of that day ; hence the earnestness of 
the prophet’s appeal to tlie people. Such, gener- 
ally, is the teaching of the book — the day of the 

Lord being the most important subject. 

It is quite surprising how much of the imagery 
and thought of Joel appears in otlier books* of 
Scripture. If the date is early, later Avr iters lie 
under very special obligations to the author of 
this short" book. The most striking part of the 
imagery is that connected Avith the locusts, AA'hich 
appear as agents in divine judgments from the 
time of the exodus from Egypt down to the close 
of the present dispensation (cf. Ex Kev 

For the phenomena connected Avith the day of the 

Lord, the speedy approach of which is suppo^d 
to be indicated by the locust invasion, cf. Ex 

Is Ezk 32'^, Am 8^ IMt 24-^ Mk 13-^*, Lk 

21=^^*, Bev 6 ^-*^-. In ch. 3 [Heb. 4] i** _t\A*o figures 
occur Avhich appear elseAvhere, especially in the 

Bk. of Rev. The first is that of the harvest 
(cf. Hos 611, Jer Mt 13*^^ Rev 14^^^-). The 

second is that of the wine-press (cf. Is GS^, La li®, 

Rev 141 ®*-). Noteworthy also is the figure of the 
fountain proceeding from the house of J"', Avhen 

His people are restored to His favour, and Avater- 
ing the dry acacia-Avady (ch. 3 [He 4] 1 *^ ; cf. Ezk 

471 ^-, Zee 131 14 *^, Rev 22i). In the promise of tiie 
outpouring of the Spirit, Joel seems to ha\^e giv^en 
expression to a glimpse into NT times, with AA'hich 
he w'as specially favoured. His AA'ords haA'e been 
taken up by the NT Church, and AAill be used, 
to the end of our NT dispensation, to express the 
sum of blessing bestoAved by God on His true 
people (cf. Nu Zee 12\ Ac Jn 16^^-). 

Not less important are the tAvo closely allied 
truths regarding the remnant and the called ( 2 **-) 
[Heb. 3^]. For the former, cf. Ob i" (wliere the 
language is the same as in Jl), Is6i® (and A'arious 
other passages), Mie ^ [Heb. ®* ’ ], Jer 3U*^', 

Roll5«^'. For the latter, cf. Ro 9‘^*. it is worthy 
of note that, in this OT book, the truth is distinctly 
laid doAvn that (as EAvald puts It) ‘no man may 
boast of a right to redemption’ {Prophets of OT, 

Eng. tr. i. 137). 

This investigation might be pushed further, hut 
enough has been stated to shoAv that the Bk. of 

Jl and other hooks of Scripture have a great deal 
in common.'* 

The style of Joel is clear and of a high order, and the language 
comparatively pure. One of his words for the locusts (D 1 1 ) occurs 

* Is 136 (cf. Jl l^S), Am 12 (cf. Jl 3 [Heb. 4] ^8), Am 9^3 (cf. Jl 3 
[Heh. 43 18), raise directly the question of quotations. This point 
has not been discussed, because, in the c^e of such a book as 
the OT, an argument founded on quotations is extremelA' pr^ 
carious. That quotations occur in the passages just mention^ 
is sca»rcGly doubtful. Tiio question is, ^ ho quotes . Ths 
words of Jl 316 occur quite naturally in a highly poetic imssage. 

The same words in Am 12 seem to be chosen as a sort f text 
for the prophet’s discourse. And the reasonable view is tliafc 
, in this case, Jl is the original source. 
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elsewhere only in Am 49. This, partly, led Bleek to the con- 
clusion that the locust invasion described m J1 was the same 
as that referred to in Am, and that the two prophets belonged 
4o the same period — Joel being the earlier. If this view is 
accepted, the perplexing expression (the northern, 2“°) 

admits of a comparatively easy explanation. A north wind is 
all that is required to bring the locusts from the northern 
Idngdom into Judah. 
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JOELIH text doubtful, see Kittel in 

SBOT. While LXX A has ’IwTjXd, B has ’EXm). — 
A wairior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12^. 

JOEZEK (nj];p is help,’ Blw^dpa, A Iw^dap). 
— One of David^s followers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12**. 

JOGBEHAH (nnnj; ; LXX in Nu Kal ^ipoia-cLv a^rds, 
in Jg ’Ie7ej3(iX, B). — A town of Gad in Gilead, Nu 
32^, named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit 
of the Midianites, Jg It is the present ruin 
J'Hheihah ■ (or Ajbeihdt), N.W. from Rabbath- 
amnion, and about midway between that place 
and es-Salt. There are remains of a considerable 
liomfxn town, and the position is suitable for the 
line of Gideon’s pursuit, from Suecoth to Penuel 
and thence S.E. to Joghehah. There are three 
groups of ruins, hence the plur. Ajbelhdt. 

Literature. — SEP vol. i. under the Arabic name ; Burck- 
hardt, Syria, 361 ; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 232 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal 2 288 ; Ewald, G VI li. 547 n . ; Buhl, GAP 261 ; 
G. A. Smith, HGEL 585 ; Dillmann on Nu 3235 ; Moore on Jg sn. 

C. B. CONDEIL 

JOGLI {"hvf ), — The Danite chief who took part 
in the division of the land, Nu 34^ P. 

JOHA prob. textual eri'or for ; see Gray, 
Eeh. Prop. Names, 283 n. 4). — 1. A Benjaniite, 
■1 Ch 8^**. 2. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11^. 

JOHANAN (|:nr *, LXX Twyd, Twavdv, Twvdv, 
'^Itaavviv, ’Xwdyms). — 1, 2 K 25^, Jer 4(P^3® (see 
Azariah, No. 23, and Gedaliah), the son of 
Kareah, chief of ^ the captains of the forces,’ who 
after the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Johanan seems to have been a shrewd 
man ; and, foreseeing the calamities which would 
certainly ensue if Ishmael’s plot were successful, 
he not only joined the other captains in warning 
Gedaliah, bub in a secret interview pressed in vain 
to be himself permitted to assassinate Ishmael. 
When the murder of Gedaliah became known, J. 
pursued after Ishmael, who was carrying captive 
the remnant of the Jews. The murderer escaped 
with the loss of two men (Jer 4P* ; but J. 

recovered the captives, and brought them to a 
khan (?) near Bethlehem, Geruth-chimham (see 2 S 
19^, Lk 2^), whence they might start for Egypt. 
The politic J.” foresaw that tlie captains would be 
held responsible by the Chaldman authorities for the 
murder of Gedaliah and the escape of the assassin. 
Having thus determined, J. and ail the people 
consulted Jeremiah, earnestly affirming their re- ; 
solve to folloAV at all risks the revealed will of the j 
Lord ; but the answer being strongly adverse to i 


their leaving their owm land, they accused Jeremiah 
of being a false prophet, under the malign in- 
fluence of Baruch, and carried off to Egypt both 
the prophet and his scribe. 2. 1 Ch 3^^ eldest son 
of Josiah, not the same as Jehoahaz; for (a) 
Jehoahaz was not the eldest son (see 2 K23****^®) ; 
and [^) he is mentioned in this verse as Shallum. 
Johanan possibly predeceased his father. 3. 1 Ch 
3^ a post-exilic prince of the line of David. 4, 
1 Ch d-'* a higli priest, perhaps under Rehoboam, 
father of Azariah, No. 5. 5. 6. 1 Ch 12^* two 

warriors wdio came to David to Ziklag, a Benjam- 
ite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Ezr 8^- ( J CANNES, 

1 Es one of those who returned with Ezra. 8. 

2 Ch 28^^ an Ephraimite, father of Azariah, 
No. 17. The Heb. is j:rn.T, Jehohanan. 9. See 
Jonathan, No. 6, and Jehohanan, No. 3. 

N. J. D. White. 

JOHN {'IwdvvTii ). — Five persons of this nam*^ are 
mentioned in the Apocr. 1. The father of Matta- 
thias, and grandfather of the live IMaccabaean 
brothers (1 Slac 2^). 2. J., sumamed Caddis or 

(RV) Gaddis (wh. see), the eldest son of ^latta- 
thias (1 Mac 2-^, where inferior MSS read 'lixavvdv ; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1). In B.C. 161 he was slain by 
the ‘sons of Jambri’ [Jambri] (1 Mac 9^'^-; Jos. 
Ant. xm. i. 2-4). In 2 Mac 8-^, and perhaps 
again 10^^, he is by mistake called Joseph. 3. The 
father of Eupolemus (1 Mac 8^% 2 Mac 4^b Jos. 
Ant. XII. X. 6), who was sent by Judas MaceahfBus 
as an ambassador to Rome. The passage in 2 Mac 
speaks of certain royal privileges obtained for the 
Jews by this J., hut disregarded by Epiphanes. 
The privileges referred to are probably those 
granted by Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. Xil. 
lii. 3), among which was the right of being governed 
according to their own laws. 4. An envo^, who 
together with another named Absalom (which see) 
was sent by the Jews to treat wdtli Lysias (2 Mac 
11^^). 6. One of the elder sons of Simon the 

Maccabee (1 Mac 16-^), commonly known as J. 
Hyrcanus (cf. Jos. Ant. Xlll. vii. 4), and described 
as ‘a (valiant) man’ (1 Mac 13^®), was appointed 
by his father commander of the forces, and 
stationed at Gazara. In conjunction with his 
brother Judas he defeated CENDEBiEUS (1 Mac 
16^"^®, cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). When his father 
and brothers had been murdered by Ptolemy at 
Dok near Jericho, J,, who was then at Gazara, 
received warning cf their fate, and, having put to 
death the men sent to assassinate him, secured the 
position of high priest, which had been made 
hereditary in t& family of Simon B.C. 135 (1 Mac 
16^^'^, cf. 14^®). See Maccabees. 

H. A. White. 

JOHN (Ac 4®). — ^A meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
mentioned, at which there are said to have been 
gathered together ‘ the rulers, the elders, and the 
scribes, wdth Annas the high priest, and (iaiaphas, 
and John, and Alexander, and all who were of the 
high priestly family.’ Nothing further is known 
of either John or Alexander (wh. see), and the 
attempts made to connect the names wdth other 
historical characters (such as Johanan ben-Sakkai) 
are more than improbable. A. C. Headlam. 

JOHN, Father of Simon Peter.— In Jn 1^^ the 
true reading is hlfjLtav 6 vlbs'lcodvov, in 2P®‘ 'TiLp.iav 
Twdyou. The Vetus Interpretatio Latina of Origen 
{in Matth. tom. xv. 14, Migne, Pat. Gr. xiii. 1295) 
quotes a passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews in which the words occur, * Simon, jili 
Joanne, facilius est camel um intrare per foramen 
acus quam divitem in regnum caelorum’ (cf. HU- 
genfeld, Evang. secundum Hebrceos, pp. 16, 25), 
a passage, however, which has no place in the 
Greek text. Further, a cursive MS (Matt. Mk ) of 
the 9th rentury (Tisch. Not. Cod. Sin p. 58) haa 
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four marginal glosses, in 'which rb IovMCkLv [sc, eiay- 
7 eXtoy] is referred to. One of these agrees with a 
iiagment quoted hy Jerome from the Gospel accord’ 
ing to the Hehreios, so that it appears that these 
scliolia reproduce matter from that Gospel. On 
Mt [BapLOJva) there is the note : TO iovdaLKbv vi^ 
*lojdvvou (see Handmann, Das Hebraerevang,, ‘Texte 
u. Untersuch.,’ v. pp. 65, 85). There is sufficient 
evidence, therefore, that John was found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews as the name of the 
apostle’s father. 

In ]Mt 15^'^ the father's name is given as Jonas — 
BapLO)vd,^ In the LXX we find that not only 
is [3nr represented in B hy Twvd in 2 K 25-^ and by 
'Iwvdv in Jer 47 (40f, but even ijm.T (1 Ch 26^) is 
represented in B by ’Iwz/dy, in A by 'lojvdv ; cf. 1 Ch 
12^^ {'Ic^dv), Ezr Nell 6^8, 1 Es Q\ Jer 43 (50)^ 
(1^*). There is ground, therefore, for the con- 
clusion in the case in question that Twras is a 
contraction of 'IwdvTjs (so Keim, Geschichte Jesu mn 
Nazara^ ii. p. 213 [iii. p. 261, Eng. tr.]; see esp. 
Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, p. 159 n.). 

It is possible, however, that we have here an 
instance of a double name. Such double names 
were not uncommon ; see Zunz, ‘ Namen der Juden,’ 
in his Gesammelte Schriften, ii. p. 15, who among 
instances of double Hebrew or Aramaic names 
adduces Jochanan- Joseph {Gittin, f. 345). More 
common were the cases in which to a Hebrew or 
Aramaic name was added a Greek or Eoman name 
— the latter being often chosen so as to make an 
assonance with the former. Eaniiliar instances 
are Saul-Paulus (see Beissmann, Bibelstndien, p. 
181 ffi), Joseph- Justus (Ac l-*^). It seems there- 
fore not impossible that the name of St. Peter’s 
father was Jona- Jochanan or J on a-J ohannes. The 
latter name was so common (see e.g. the Index to 
Josephus, or Pape, Worterhuch) that it must have 
been familiar to Gentiles (cf. inscription at Ancyra, 
GIG 4045), and in intercourse with them w^ould 
have something of the convenience of a Greek or 
Homan name. 

A curious specimen of the harmonizing expedient 
is found in a note of the Paris MSS. Reg. 1789, 
1026, Uirpos KaVAvdpias ddeXipOL, iK irarphs^lcovd, firjrpbs 
^l(aavvd, or (as it is otheiwise read) iK Trarpbs^lojdvrov, 
prirpbs ’Iwvds (see Lightfoot, ubi supra). 

F. H. Chase. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST {"liadwris 6 BaTTrLa-rhs ). — 

i. Sources of Information. 

ii. The Facts of John’s Life and Ministry. 

iii. John’s Work and Teaching. 

iv. John’s Relation to Christ. 

i. Sources. — In regard to John the Baptist we 
have practically no sources of first-hand informa- 
tion outside the NT besides the passage in Josephus 
{Ant. XVIII. V. 2), referred to by Eus. {EE i. 11). 
The fullest account is that of St. Luke, with which 
that of St. Matthew agrees closely, so far as the 
time after the beginning of his public ministry is 
concerned. St. Mark’s notices arc very brief. 
The Fourth Gospel seems to differ from the others 
in recording only the ‘ witness ’ of John the Baptist 
after our Lord’s baptism, while Mt and Lk give 
his prophetic teaching before that event. The 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the others, in this 
connexion, has been made the subject of special 
monogTaphs, such as that of Boissonas, mentioned 
at the end of this article. 

ii. Life and Mixistry.— John the Baptist was 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth The latter 
w’as *of the daughters of Aaron’ (Lk P), while 
Zacharias belonged to the course of Abiah (wh. see), 
one of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests 'vi'ere dividtid. His priestly descent on both. 

* In the r.YX of Jonah the name is deolined— 

'UyS, ( 46 ). 


.sides brings into stronger contrast the prophetic 
character of his 'wor^ IVe cannot determine 
exactly either the time or the place of his birth. 
Dates varying from B.c. 6 to B.c. 3 have been 
assigned to it, and Lk 1^ would lead us to infer 
that it was three months before that of our Lord. 

In regard to the place, it is argued that Zacharias 
must have lived in one of the priestly towns ; but 
it is possible to prove that priests often lived else- 
where. It is still more arbitrary to pick out one 
of the priestly towns and fix on Hebron (Ottion, 
Lex. Rabbin. 324). Nor is there sufficient evidence 
for reading Juttah in Lk 1^'*^, though this place, 
wffiich lay a little S. of Hebron, is mentioned 
(Jos 15®^ 21^®) as a priestly town. A tradition, 
resting on the evidence of the Russian abbot 
Daniel (c. A.p. 1113), who quotes as his authority a 
monk of St. Sahas (Didon, Life of Christ, Eng. ty 
App. D), fixes the residence of Zacharias at "Ain 
Karim, a village to the N.W. of Bethlehem. We 
cannot go behind the vague statement of St. Luke, 
AYho mentions (P^) ‘a city of Judah in the hill 
country.’ Of John’s early life and training St. 
Luke, our sole authority, tells us very little. It is 
summed up in the two verses which state that 
‘ the hand of the Lord was with him ’ (1®“), and 
that ‘ the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel’ {l^). To these may be added the 
words of the angel Gabriel (Lk 1^®), ‘ He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.’ 

With these few details we have to pass over a 
period of about thirty years which preceded his 
duddei^Ls (cf. Lk 10b Ac 1-'^), and can only speculate 
on the question (which is of some interest in 
reference to Jn Pb whether our Lord was person- 
ally known to him (as their relationship would 
seem to necessitate) or not. There can be little 
doubt that tlie elaborate accumulation of dates 
given by St. Luke (3^*^), combined with the 
expression (unique in the NT) ‘ the word of God 
came,’ is meant to mark the beginning of John’s 
ministry, and to emphasize its prophetic character. 
If (see Chronology of the NT, voL i._p. 405) we 
may assign the fifteenth year of Tiberius to 
A.D. 25-26, then this is the date of the beginning 
of John’s ministry. We cannot determine how 
long after this beginning the incident of our Lord's 
baptism occurred, and the arguments used to show 
that this interval was long (Didon, ^.c.) or short 
(Weiss) are not decisive. The only definite fact 
to notice is that the first passover of our Lord’s 
ministry (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, p. 405) is that 
of A.D. 27, and therefore the baptism must be fixed 
before that time. To the period following Christ’s 
baptism is to be assigned the carefully defined 
record of Jn 1^^'^b while the Synoptic account 
belongs to the period which precedes that event. 

How long an interval elapsed between Christ’s 
baptism and John’s imprisonment is the next 
point to consider. Here it may be noticed (1) that 
Lk 3^^*^® mentions the imprisonment before our 
Lord’s baptism, evidently with the intention^ of 
completing the references to John before passing 
to our Lord’s ministry ; (2) that Mt 4^ and Mk 1^^ 
connect our Lord’s first journey into Galilee with 
the imprisonment, and make it follow tliat event in 
time; (3) that St. John mentions a short stay in 
Galilee and a visit to Jerusalem for the passover, 
and then makes the definite statement that " John 
was not yet cast into prison’ (3“^}. We must 
either assume, therefore, that Jn is at variance with 
Mt and Mk, or that the visit to Galilee which he 
records preceded our Lord’s public ministry there. 
The latter is the more probable explanation, and 
in that case the visit of Mt 4^ and Mk 1^* may be 
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identified with that of Jn 4^. At any rate, for 
determining the date of the impi isonment, Jn’s 
statements are more important, for that event 
mast have been subsequent to the passover of 
A. I). 27 ; further, if we may press the allusion m 
Jn 4'^'^ — rerpa./iTji'os eariv koX 6 depict epx^Tai — our 
Lord’s jouiney into Galilee will have taken place 
nob very long after the x)assover, and if 'vve may 
also use tlie statements of Mt and Mk which assign 
the impi isonment as the reason of oar Lord’s 
going into Galilee, then we may fix the imprison- 
meiit early in A.D. 27. One incident is related 
during that imprisonment (Mb 11-, Lk 7^®), viz. 
the message sent by John through his disciples to 
ask our Loi d whether He was the Messiah. This 
is definitely connected, in St. Matthew’s account, 
with the plucking of the ears of corn ; in St. Luke 
it seems to be the result of the repoit of Christ’s 
ministry in Galilee, and especially of the Eaising 
of the Widow’s Son. If, therefore, we follow Mt, 
this incident -would he some time between April 
and June of the same year ; nor would the latter 
month allow too little time for the completion of 
the Galikean tour required by St. Luke’s narrative. 

The last event to which we have to try and 
assign! a date is the death of John the Baptist, 
recorded Mt IP^*, Mk Little weight can be 

attached to the almost universal commemoration 
of this event on Ang. 29 (Killes, Kalmd. Utr, 
EccUs,), though it certainly represents a compara- 
tively early usage. We cannot base any argument 
on the context in Mt and Mk, for in both the 
account is inserted parenthetically to explain 
Herod’s statement that John was ‘risen from the 
dead ’ ; but it may be noticed that the news of his 
death in Mt 14^*^ leads on at once to the miracle of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor can !ve 
fix the date of John’s death by its coincidence 
-with the 7 €i/ecrca of Herod Antipas. Herod’s 
reluctance (Mt 14®) to put John to death may, but 
need not, imply a considerable interval bet-ween 
his imi)risonment and death *, thus Renan { Vie de 
JesuSi ch. vii.) puts the arrest in the summer of 29, 
and the death on the birtiiday of Herod Antipas 
in 30. We may perhaps safely argue that his 
death had taken place before the unnamed feast 
of Jn 5^, for during our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
on tliat occasion he refers to John’s witness as past 
(Jn 5^® ; and though it is possible to argue that 

ills witness was closed by his imprisonment, it is 
more natural to refer the expression to his death. 
J ohn's death therefore took place before the feast 
of Jn 5^, that is, certainly before the second jjass- 
over of our Lord’s ministry, but how long before 
must depend on the interpretation given to Jn 5b 
It cannot he placed later than the beginning of 
A.D. 28. Aceoiding to tradition (Theodt. EE iii. 3), 
J ohn was buried at Samaria. 

Tlie scene of John’s ministry will be placed 
partly in the desert of Judaea (Mt 3^), in which it 
began, and partly in the Jordan Valley, and more 
definitely near the fords (Bethabara [wliicb see] = 

‘ place of crossing over ’), either those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethshean or those in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho. Two places are mentioned in 
connexion with his ‘baptism,’ viz. Bethany or 
Bethabara (Jn 1^), and ^Enon near to Salim (.Jn 
probably in the neighbourhood of Bethshean. 
From Jn and also from the fact of his coming 
under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, !ve infer 
that he probably spent some time in Peraea. 

iii. John’s "Woek and TEACHiNG.-~{a) The 
name 6 jiSairricrrijs or 6 (whether given to him 

to distinguish him from others of the same name 
or not) indicates the feature of his work wliich 
attracted special attention. It was used of him 

•* These dates e.re, of course, later than those in the article or 
OmiONOLOGY OF NT, which is here followed. 


during his lifetime by his disciples (Lk 7“®), and that 
the term is not due to the evangelist is clear from 
Lk 3’-^ 7^® etc., where John is by him called son of 
Zacharias, or simply John. The term is used of 
him also during his lifetime by our Lord (IMt 
who, however, also uses the name John simply 
(e.y. Mt IH®), by Herodias (Mt 14^), by Herod alter 
John’s death (Mt 14-^), and by the evangelists 
Mt and Mk but not Lk and Jn. In regard to his 
baptism, we gather that his right to pertorin the 
ceremony was questioned, inasmuch as (Ju 1-^) it 
was connected, according to Jewish ideas, only 
with the Messiah (cf. Ezk 36-®, Zee 13^ etc.), with 
Elias as His forerunner, and with ‘ tlie prophet ’ 

[i.e, of Bt 18^®). John speaks of himself as having 
received a special commission from God to baptize 
(Jn 1^), though this is not spoken of in the angel’s 
message to Zacharias, and he seems ( Jn 3-") to de- 
fend our Lord’s baptism ( Jn 3-'^, but cf. 4-) by basing 
it on a similar divine commission. The import of 
the rite was early a question of discussion (Jn 3-®), 
nor does the language of the evangelists make 
clear what Avas understood by it; for while Mk B 
Lk 3® define it as ‘a baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins,’ Mt 3^^ speaks of it as a baptism 
ets [t^v) fierdvoiav ; but fMerduota can hardly have been 
the object of the rite, for it was preceded (Mt, IMk) 
by a confession of sin The submission of a Jew 
to the rite was, so far, an act involving p^rdvoia, in 
that it implied that he himself m the same 
position towards the coming /SacriXeia rCv oi’pav2y 
which the proselyte took up towards the old J ewish 
dispensation ; it implied that he rested no longer 
on his privileged position as a Jew, but realized K 
his individual responsibility in regard to sin. This 
comes near to Sabatier’s explanation (see Lit. 
below) of the rite as ‘ consecrating a new Isiael,’ 
and Avould perhaps best exx'ilain the meaning of 
our Lord's words, in regard to Himself, that a sub- 
mission to John’s baptism Avas (Mt 3^®) a fulfilment, 
i,e. a complete realization, of Avhat Avas meant by 
dLKatocnjvT], as something Avhich consisted not merely 
in external rites, but involved moral claims. Our 
Lord implies that John’s baptism Avas from heaven 
(Mk 11®^); and the refusal of the Pharisees ani 
laAvyers to receive it is in itself a Aurtual rejection 
of God’s purpose, Avhile the accexitance of it by the 
publicans and the people showed a truer recognition 
on their part of Avhat the righteousness of God 
really .meant (Lk idtKaiacrav Oejv). We 

may notice, too (Mt 21®-), that onr Lord regards 
J ohn as coming eu 6d(p oLKaLoadvip. So that Ave may 
regard John’s baptism as emphasizing the true 
nature of diKaioavyr). 

(j8) We pass from his baptism to (1) his position 
as a teacher ; (2) the language in which that 
teaching Avas conveyed ; (3) its underlying ideas. 

(1) The angel Gabriel connects Avitli him (Lk H”^) 
the prophecy of Malachi (4®* ®), but precludes the 
idea that Elias Avould return in person as many 
expected (see Geux, Lc. p. 73 ft'.), by saying that 
John should come in ‘the spirit and power’ of 
Elias. That he AA^as Elias come in the fiesh John 
himself (Jn 1®^) denied, while Christ affirmed that 
John the Baptist Avas really the Elias Avho Avas to 
precede the Messiah’s coming (Mt 
The other prophecy Avhich was applied to John the 
Baptist by himself ( Jn 1-®) and also by the evange- 
lists (Mt 3^ Mk 1®) is that of Is 40®. He Avas then 
‘more than a prophet,’ as himself the subject of 
prophecy. But he Avas also essentially a prophet, 
and as such Bt. Luke introduces him in the unique 
expression already noticed, as such Zacharias refers 
to him (Lk irpo^rris ^Txl/tarov KK'pB’bcrrj), as such 
Christ regarded him (Mt IP^), and the people as a 
rule (but cf. Mt IP®) accepted him as a prophet 
(■IMt 14® 21-”). In regard to his special mission we 
must refer also to the words used of him in Jn 1® 3®* 
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{dT€<TTa\iJ.4ms) and Mt {ey’qyeprai). It is then 
as ‘ the last of tlie prophets ’ and as such closing 
the dispensation of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
Lk that we specially think ot John 
the Baptist. 

(2) When we pass to the language in which his 
teaching was conveyed, we find that it is largely 
based on that used by OT prophecy, especially by 
Isaiah. His metaphors of the buiiiing chaff, the 
fan, the barren tree, are all to be found in OT. 
Bonie of the expressions are difficult to trace, and 
not easy to explain. Thus various interpretations 
have been assigned to the phrase yevv^ixarra, e'X}OvCov 
(Mt 8^ etc., Lk 3^), which is not to be found in the 
OT, but is one of several expressions common to 
our Lord and John the Baptist ; another expression 
of which the meaning is not quite clear is the 
baptism ‘ with lire’ (Mt 3^^). 

(3) In regard to the substance of bis teaching, 
it must be remembered {a) that even in the fullest 
account of it given by St. Luke we have only an 
abstract (cf. 3^ imperfect eXe 7 €z/, and 3^^ TroWd koX 
Irepa) ; [b] that St, Luke regards the character of 
his tea<*liiug as a consequence (3” ovv) of his carrying 
out the preparatory work spoken of in Is 40®. We 
may amplify the abstract by noticing the words 
which are used to describe it. They are Krjptjcraca 
(Mk B etc.), 6^cLyy€\L^cj) (Lk 3^®), TrapaKaXeo) (Lk 3^^), 
and in the case of Herod eXe 7 xw ; and these imply 
that he announced good tidings, and also the 
preparation necessary for it ; and in both these his 
prophetic character appears. The ‘good tidings’ 
he announced was the near approach of ‘ the 
kingdom.’ The nature of this kingdom he does 
not define, nor does he state how the kingdom is 
to be established, nor who its members are to be. 
Probably, in accordance with ancient Jewish belief, 
he expected a visible kingdom ; but he advances on 
that in so far as consciously or unconsciously to 
imply that it 'svas spiritual, and to prepare the way 
for the realization that it was not to he merely 
Jewish but universal. These points can be seen 
from his insistence on the moral preparation for 
it. Repentance is a necessity, for all national 
privileges are useless, and the fitting mode of life 
requires that ordinary pursuits should be followed, 
but in a new spirit. Thus an individual and 
universal responsibility is insisted on, and an 
individual and universal judgment is proclaimed 
as imminent. Limits of space prevent an exami- 
nation in detail of this teaching, but it will repay 
careful study. We can only summarize. It was 
addressed (Lk 3^®; cf. Mk 1®, Mb 3®) to the t'xXot, 
who came out to him in large numbers, and in- 
cluded in their ranks (Mt 3*^) many Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The points insisted on by John are 
(1) confession of sins, and repentance, 'which had 
been already enforced by the OT prophets {e.g. 
Hos 6b J1 2^'-^ etc.) ; (2) the uselessness of reposing 
on their national privileges as ‘ children of Abra- 
ham ’ is indicated, and possibly the outburst 
yevvrjp-cLTCi ex^SvQv may have been provoked by the 
thought that many of his hearers were relying 
on his- baptism as of value per se, and teaching 
otliers to do the same (Boissonas, l.c. p. 40) ; 
(3) a judgment is imminent which is universal 
{Trdv divBpou), and determined by the character of 
the individual. This judgment involves a mani- 
festation of divine 6pyif), not only towards the 
political enemies of Israel (as in OT), but towards 
the Jews. This dpyn is frequently mentioned in 
OT and NT, and a resulting purification or separa- 
tion, 8caKa6a,pL€L, probably implies not, as Godet, 
the universal character of the purification, but its 
thoroughness; (4) St. Luke alone records the 
answers given to different classes who realized the 
need of action of some kind. John’s ans'vs^ers show 
the changtid requirements—not outward observ- 


ances or a leaving of their ordinary duties, but a 
new attitude towards them; (5) limiliy, John re- 
moves the doubts of some as to whether he was 
the Messiah, by asserting the inferiority of his ow'n 
person and Avork. His teaching as recorded in St. 
John will be best considered under the next 
heading ; but it Avill be interesting for stu<Ienls to 
try and trace whether there is any difference 
between St. John’s teaching before and after his 
baptism of our Lord. 

It remains under this head to say a Avord as to 
the effect of his teaching. It is clear that very 
large numbers came to him, and he Avas generally 
accepted as a prophet ; and of the lower classes 
many accepted his teaching (Lk 7®“), though the 
upper classes refused to accept his baptism, and some 
said of him, as of our Lord, daifijvLov ex^i (Mt 
Besides the effect of his Avork and teaching on the 
people at large, Ave read also of fxadyjrai avUo fasted 
(Mk 2^® etc.), Avho attended him in prison (Xlt IP 
14^-), and to Avhom he taught special forms of 
prayer (Lk 5®® 11^), some of Avliom left him to 
folloAv Christ (Jn 1®^). Their number is given in 
Clem. Horn, ii. 23 as thirty. In the Acts (18^ 19®) 
Ave hear of Christians at Ephesus who accepted 
John’s baptism. Their mention shows ‘Iioav pro- 
foundly the effect of John’s preaching Avas felt in 
districts as remote as proconsular Asia, eA^en after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century’ (Lightfoot, 
Colossians, p. 402). Later on (and Lightfoot finds 
a trace of this in the argument of St. John’s Gospel) 
the Hemeiobaptists connected their beliefs and 
practices Avitli John the Baptist, and Christians 
called after him, the Sabmans or Mandteans, are 
still, though in diminishing numbers, to be found 
in the marshy districts near the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (see Lightfoot, I.c,, and 
literature quoted by him p. 405 ; and also Henan, 
Avho finds evidence of Babylonian ideas). 

iv. John’s Helation to Christ.-— From the 
narrative of St. Luke (chs. 1 and 2), and from Mt 
AA^e should infer that John kneAv^ our Lord, and 
realized^ the nature of His Person ; but the Avorda 
of Jn pi- 33 t j him not,’ implj^ that at any 

rate till the sign Avas given at our Lord’s baptism 
John did not recognize Him as the Messiah : and 
this view is taken by Strauss, Godet, and Weiss. 
It is quite probable that the Synoptic narrative 
gives John’s teaching before the baptism, and that 
the Fourth Gospel gives the special p.apTvpia. aa liicdi 
it Avas John’s function, in the Bhine Providence 
(Jn P), to hear, so soon as he realized by the sign 
at the baptism Avhat our Lord's real personality 
AA^as. This does not require that our Lord’s 
divinity did not begin till His baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost there, as held by various 
Gnostic and Humanitarian sects.* To tlie time of 
John’s baptism of our Lord is to be assigned that 
‘ anointing ’ Avith the Holy Spirit (Ac 4®^ HP®) Avliieh 
was His consecration to His ministry. We assume 
here that the Synoptic narrative does refer to tiie 
time before our Lord’s baptism, and the Fourth 
Gospel to the period aaEIcIi follows. In the former 
his references to our Lord’s person are only relatiA’e 
to himself : He is d i<Txvpl>r€po ! — He is the master, 
while John is the servant Avho bears (Mt' zi 
looses (Mk, Lk) the master’s sandals. The nn- 
willingness to baptize our Lord (Mt 3*'*) does, how- 
ever, require that John had some definite grasp 
of who it Avas that came to him. John speaks of 
the work of Him for whom he Avas preparing 
as consisting in a baptism. ‘ Avith the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ The baptism with fire must refer 

■* Of. Conybeare, Key of Truth, pp. xii, xiii, for the teaching of 
Gregory the Illuminator, esp. ‘John gave priesthood, and 
unction, and prophecy# and kingship to our Saviour Chnst, and 
Christ gave it to the apostles, and the apostles to the clergy oi 
the Ohurch.* 
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either to the fire of judgment (as Keim, Neander, 
Meyer, etc.), or to the Holy Spirit (as Godet), and 
ith effect is either that of devouring (Dt or 
purifying (Zee 13^, Mai 3^ etc.)* In the Fourth 
Gospel, though we probably must not understand 
the twice repeated (Jn ' who was before 

me' as a statement of belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ, yet the language in which John the 
Baptist speaks of Christ as ‘the Son of God’ 
and the ‘ Lamb of God ’ implies a much higher and 
more definite conception of the person of Christ 
than any words used by John the Baptist in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and is best explained by the 
vision referred to in these Gospels, which would 
account for the clearer grasp. We cannot be sure 
tliat the Baptist understood completely the term 
‘ Lamb of God ’ which he api)lied to our Lord, but 
he must have had in his mind some thought of 
Is 53. In the other passage in ■which he speaks 
of Christ as the Bridegroom, he is using lan- 
guage by wdiicii the relation of Jehovah to His 
people is frequently described in the OT (Is 
545 jjqs 2-0). It is an interesting point of 
coincidence between the Synoptic narrative and 
that of St. John that our Lord uses this same 
expression of Himself when disciples of John were 
present, Mt 

To complete our notice of John’s relation to 
Christ, it is necessary just to refer to the message 
which he sent to our Lord from the prison {Mt 11 ): 
we can hardly believe, after the terms applied by 
him to Christ in St. John, that Ms own faith 
wavered, and must suppose that he wished some 
confirmation of Chrisrs Messiahship to be given 
for tiie sake of his disciples.^ 

Before we leave this heading of the subject, it is 
"worth while to notice how many of our Lord’s 
expressions resemble those found in John the 
Baptist’s mouth. Besides the reference to the 
Bridegioom just mentioned, w^e find a connexion in 
the command to repent with w'hich our Lord begins 
His ministry, in the Janguage about the tree and 
its fruits (JVlt 7^® in the expression jevp^fjoira. 

(Mt used twice by' our Lord (Mt 12^*^ 
23^'^), and now'here else except by John the Baptist. 
We must also briefly notice here the testimony 
borne by our Lord to John, as the greatest bom of 
w'omen, as closing the older disjiensation of the 
law^ and the prophets, and yet as less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, because he pre- 
ceded its advent (Mt IL^). 

It hardly falls w'lthin the scope of this Dictionary 
to follow' the many references connected with the 
name of John the Baptist in art, in liturgical use, 
in the dedication of churches, etc. etc. — ^for these 
reference may he made to the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiqiiiiics, articles ‘John the Baptist’ 
and ‘Baptisteries,’ to the index of Nilles’ 
darium Utritcsque Ecclesice, to Paciandi, Antiqui- 
tates Chvistinnm, vol. iii. (‘De cultu J. Baptistm’) 
Romae, 1755, and to various books on sacred 
ait, etc., such as those of Kraus, Detzel, and 
Wessely, or Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 

LiTKRATrRE.--B€sides the books just mentioned, and the 
Cnnimentanes on the Gospel narratives, the following- will be 
found useful Hort, Jndaistu Christianity, p. 22 ff. ; Light- 
fwt, Colossians, p. 400 ff. ; Sabatier, article in Lichtenberger's 
En<r} clopudie; Renan, Vie de Jimts (index). There are a 
number of monographs and articles on John the Baptist, in 
w hich the points mentioned in the preceding article are more 
minutely investigated. Such are H. R, Reynolds, John the 
Baptist ; Simpson, The Last of the Prophets j Boissonas, De 
Tattitude de Jean Baptiste; Bomemann, Die Taufe Christi 
durctt J ohannes ; Breuil, Du cidte de S. Jean Baptiste ; Chenot 
Jean le Baptiste ; Geux, Jean Baptiste ; Haupt, Johannes der 
Taufer ; Kohler, Joftannes der Taufer ; articles by Lofsy in 
Bevue de Vhistoire et de htUrature reliyieuses, lii. 1, 3. 

Ll. j. M. Bebb. 

JOHN MARK.-~See Mark. 


JOHN THE APOSTLE (Life and Theology 

OF).— 

I, The Life. 

(a) The Gospel narratives. 

(b) Other NT references 

(c) Traditions of the Early Church. 

(d) The tradition of St. John’s residence at Ephesua 

examined. 

II. TheTheoloov. 

A. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

(1) The ‘ signs ’ and the ‘ witness ’ of the 

Fourth Gospel to the Messiahship of 
Jesus and His unique relation to the 
Father. 

(2) The Woi'd of God— creative and revealing 

functions. 

(3) Importance attached in the Epistles to a 

true view of the Person of Christ, 

(4) Theology of the Father and the Son. 

(6) Scheme of salvation — meaning ot the terms 
‘world,’ ‘flesh,’ ‘ eternal hte’ — sahation 
through Christ, implying (a) on His part 
the sacrifice and death of Himself, (6) on 
man’s part («) a being horn again ; (i) 
the exercise of faith in the Son ; (y) the 
sustaining of the new life by participation 
in the life of Christ. 

(6) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the 

Church. 

(7) The three great statements — ‘ God is Spirit,’ 

‘ God IS Light,' ‘God is Love ' 

B. The Apocalypse. 

(а) The Doctrine of God — («) Eternity ; (jS) 

Universal Sovereignty ; (y) Relation of 
Father and Son 

(б) Doctnne of the Spirit. 

(c) Doctrine of Sm and Judgment, and of 
Salvation and the Church. 

L The Life of St. John. — T he fragmentai-y 
character of the literature relating to tlie earliest 
days of the Christian Church has deprived us of 
i any very full or certain knowledge of the lives of 
the apostles. And it has happened, in the case 
of St. Peter and St. John conhpicuously, that the 
discussion of the traditions of their later histoiy 
has been involved in controveisy. It w’lll tend to 
clearness if the ordinary traditional account of St. 
John’s life is first set out, and then the range of 
the controversy indicated. 

(a) There are but few scenes in the Gospel story 
in which St. John takes a prominent place; but 
enouMi is said to produce a strong impression of the 
apostle’s character. He appears first, according 
to a very natural inference, m the opening chapter 
of the Gospel that bears his name. Tw'o disciples 
of the Baptist, healing the W'itness borne by their 
master to Jesus, follow tlie new Prophet. One is 
named by the author — it w'as Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1'^^^). The other is not named, 
but it has seemed obvioue to infer that it w'as St. 
John. His call to be an apostle is told in the 
Synoptic tradition, by St. Luke, with the greatest 
fulness of detail (Lk Mt 4^^- 22 ^ Mk 2»). It 
is from this source we leain that he was son of 
Zebedee (for John’s possible relationship to Jesus 
see art. Salome), and that he and his father were 
fishermen and Galilieans. It has often been pointed 
out that the presence of hired servants in the ship 
(Mk 12") w'ith Zebedee implies a position of some 
degree of wealth. During the course of our Lord’s 
ministry St. J ohn appears only rarely in a position 
distinct from that of the other apostles. He is 
clearly one of the most pronainent of the group of 
our Lord’s followers. He, with Peter and James, 
is admitted to witness the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mk 5^, Lk 8®i) ; the same three are 
chosen to he present at the Transfiguration (Mt 17^ 
Mk 92 , Lk 928 ), and are nearest to the Lord at the 
agony in Gethsemane (Mk 14^ and parallels). 
Once these three, with Andrew, are described as 
inquiring when our Lord’s last prophecies would 
receive fulfilment ( Mk 13^). Besides these instances, 
the two brothers, James and John, appear (Lk 
independently, as wishing to call down firo on the 
Samaritan village that refused them shelter ; and 
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are brought to the Lord by their mother with a 
request for a sj^ecial place of dignity in the 
kingdom (Mk 10*^). John is once connected with 
St. Peter alone ; according to St. Luke, these two 
apostles were sent to prepare the passover (Lk 23^). 
Once John is desciibed as acting alone ; it is he 
who asks our Lord what is to be done with the 
man wdiom they had found casting out devils in 
Jesus’ name (Mk 9^^ Lk 9^^). These notices, 
though scattcj'od and fragmentary, delinitely 
^uggest a particular character — the character 
indicated by the name given to John and his 
brother by our Lord : Boanerges (wh. see), ‘ sons of 
thunder’ (Mk They were fiery in their zeal 
and severe in temperament ; yet, for all this, they 
w’ere among the closest of our Lord’s chosen hand. 
Though He rebukes their vehemence, He sees in 
them a character such as an apostle needs. 

When we turn to thePourth Gospel, we find that 
the name of John, son of Zebedee, is never once 
named. But there are in the account of the Passion 
and Resurrection ceitain references to an unnamed 
apostle whom universal tradition has identified 
with St. John. At the Last Supper we read of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, wdio was reclining at 
the table in a place of special nearness to our 
1 ord. It seems from the language used (ch, 13) 
that the three, our Lord, St. Peter, and this un- 
named apostle, occupied one triclinium. They 
reclined, accoidmg to custom, on the left side, 
obliquely across the couch. Our Lord ivas in the 
cejitre, St. Peter in the ];)lace second in dignity to 
till 5, parallel to the position occupied by the Lord 
and behind Him ; St. John in the third place, 
paiallel also but before Him. When the prophecy 
of the betrayal is made, St. Peter from behind 
beckons to St, John in front to ask who it is. St. 
John, leaning back upon the breast of Jesus as he 
lay (13“® avaircaiiov iKeXvos oOrcos €Trl rb crTTjOos roO 
’I9700O), asks the question and receives the (probably 
whispered) communication. This same apostle is 
apparently he who was knowm to the high priest 
(18^^), and used his acquaintance to admit St. Peter 
to the court of the high priest. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is at the foot of the cross, and there 
receives the commission to take care of the Virgin- 
mother after the Lord’s death (lO-'^), He is again 
in close connexion with St. Peter on the day of the 
resurrection. The news is brought to Simon Peter 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved (20-), and the 
twm together make a visit to the tomb. In the last 
chapter of all, for the only time in this Gospel ‘ the 
sons of Zebedee’ are mentioned (2P), and in the 
scene which follow^s, St. Peter and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved are tlie prominent agents. It 
is the latter wdio is first to recognize the Lord. The 
chapter is indeed inserted in order to correct an 
impression that this disciple is to await the coming 
of the Lord without dying. And then, in words 
which are closely parallel to the claim (19*^^) to 
have been eye-witness of the scene uj^on the cross, 
it is distinctly asserted that the disciple w'hom 
Jesus loved is he that testifieth these things and 
that wu'ote these things (21--^). 

(i) In the Acts, St. John appears in two ira- 
I port ant scenes in company with St. Peter ; the 
connexion of the.'^e two apostles (noted in Lk 22*^ 
and closely in agreement with the Fourth Gospel, 
it the beloved disciple is indeed St. John) is car- 
ried out in these chapters of the Acts. These ate 
the two who heal the lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple, and are brought before the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 8.4). These, again, are the two who 
go down to Samaria to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost on those whom Philip had converted and 
baptized (8^^). Once more the name of John is 
mentioned, again in connexion with St Peter, as 
having been seen at Jerusalem by St. Paul when 


he "went up by revelation (Gal 2^} and saw those 
who seemed to he pillars (Gal 2'*’). After this, 
except in the Revelation, the name of John dis* 
appears from the New Testament. 

(c) When we pass beyond the New Testament, 
we find ourselves in the region of somewhat frag- 
mentary tradition. We learn that at some period 
undefined St. John left Jerusalem and took up his 
residence at Ephesus. Of the interv’ening period 
betv\een the departure from Jerusalem and the 
retidence at Ephesus we know nothing, except that 
Tertullian (de Freese. Hcer. 36) affirms that St. John 
came to Rome, and was there by way of suffering 
martyrdom. He was placed in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved from 
death. No date is fixed for this by Tertullian, 
but St. John is said to have been banished after 
his escape to an island (‘relegatnr ad msulam’). 
Eusebius, however, definitely connects this banish- 
ment with the persecution of Domitian {HE iii. 
xviii.), and quotes in support of his view the 
statement of Irenseus that St. John saw the 
Revelation irphz rtp ttjs Ao/j.GTLavod dpx^s (Iren. 
adv. Hcer. V. xxx. 3). Eusebius then affirms (on 
the basis of 6 rCav Trap’ i]puv dpxaioav Xbyos, HE III. 
XX.) that, on the accession of Nerva, St. John 
removed from Patmos to Ephesus. Here Im 
organized the Churches in Asia, and survived till 
the time of Trajan (Eus. HE III. xxiii., quoting 
Iren. adv. Hcer. II. xxii. 5, III. iii. 4). 

It is to this period that most of the remaining 
anecdotes of St. John are assigned. Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, in a letter to Victor of Rome, 
says that John was priest here, and wore the 
irerdkoy or high-priestly headdress ; that he died, 
and wa& buried there (Eus. Y, xxiv.). On the 
authority of Apollonius, St. John is said to have 
raised a man from the dead at Ephesus (Eus. 
V. xviii,). It was in illustration of his exercise 
of the episcopal office with characteristic love that 
Clement of Alexandria tells the story of his journey 
into the forest to reclaim a convert w’ho had fallen 
into bad ways and joined a band of robbers (Clem. 
Alex. Qiiis biv. Salv. cb. 42). While at Ephesus he 
combats fiercely the heresy of Cerinthus, refusing 
even to he under the same roof with the heretic 
(Iren. adv. Hcer. HI. iii. 4), and being persuaded 
to wxite his Gospel, specially to confute such 
heretics as this {ih. III. xi.). The Muratorian 
Fragment contains a story of the origin of the 
Gospel somewhat akin to this. It describes a 
discussion in which Andrew took part, in which 
St. John was pressed to write dowm his teaching 
about our Lord. After deliberation, and a special 
intimation from the Holy Spirit, he acts upon the 
advice. There are two stories of his extreme old age 
preserved, the one by Cassian, the other by Jerome. 
Cassian tells how he used to play >vith a tame par- 
tridge, and when censured for such frivolity used 
the phrase, ‘the bow cannot be always bent’ [Coll. 
xxiv. 21). And Jerome describes him at a time 
when he had to be carried into church, and was 
too old to speak for any length of time j he used 
then, in addressing tlie Church, to use simply the 
old commandment, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.’ His disciples, weary of the continual 
repetition, asked why he alwa^ said this: his 
answer was, prseceptum JDomini est, et, ^ 

solum fiat, sufficit’ (Jer. Comm, in Gal. vi. 10). 
The last chapter of the Gospel did not prevent the 
growth of a legend that the apostle was not really 
dead, but only asleep. And it was confidently 
affirmed that the ground where he lay rose and 
fell with his brea&ing, and that the dust was 
moved by his breath. St. Augustine mentions this 
[Tract, m Joh. exxiv. 2), but does not altogether 
accept it (‘ Viderint . . . qui locum sciunt, utram 
hoc ibi faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dioitur? 
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qiiia et revtsra non a levibus liominibus id audi- 
viinus ’ *}. 

I’liese are the fragmentary materials out of which 
is built the idea ot the beloved apostle 2>revalent 
throughout the Church. They form a consistent 
picture, of a character that is vehement and 
tenacious,^ hut has been moulded in its later days 
by the spirit of love. The story of the journey 
after the robber is quite consistent with that of 
the^ refusal to be under the same roof with 
Cerinthus^ the heretic. And both are parallel 
to scenes in the Gospels and Acts ascribed to St. 
John. 

(d) The difficulties that have been raised about 
the whole question of Si. John's sojourn at Ephesus 
do not arise from any inconsistency in the stoiy 
itself, but from considerations of a dilierent order 
altogether. They are part of the whole question 
of the authorship of the writings ascribed to St. 
Jolm._ If the authorities upon which the Ephesian 
tradition depends are accepted as trustworthy, it 
will be difficult to explain why and how the account 
of the origin of the Gospel which seems to have 
been part of the Ephesian tradition can be set 
aside. It is not part of our subj’ect to consider 
the question of the authorship of the Gospel, 
fuither than is necessary in order to estimate the 
evidence for the tradition, but the points now to 
be raised would be scarcely intelligible apart from 
this explanation. See, further, next article. 

The real point at issue is comparatively small. 
Irenceiis, Avho became bishop of Lyons in South 
Gaul after the persecution of a.d. 177, writes a 
letter to Florinus, a presbyter of the church of 
Itoiiie who has fallen into heresy. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Eusebius {HE v. xx.). 
In it Irenmus appeals to ‘Florinus to contrast the 
doctrines he has accepted with those w’hich he 
once learnt at the feet of Polycarp, who himself 
claimed to he the pupil of the Apostle John. Irenmus 
refers to a former time when he, as a boy (irah ^tl 
Cjv), saw Florinus, then in distinouished position 
at court (XafnrpQs TpdrrovroL iv rfi /So.ctlKlk^ 
with Polycarp. Now Polycarp was martyred, at 
the age of eighty-six Poli/c. § 8), on Feb. 
23, 155. t Thus he must have been born (unless 
the phrase in Mart. Fohje. refers to his conversion 
and not his birth) in a.d. 69. If SSt John really 
lived till the time of Trajan, i.e. till about a.d. 
100, there is no reason why Polycarp should not 
have knowm him. 

This tradition has been assailed on various 
grounds. ^ It has been asserted that there is no 
real indication of Johannine influence in the 
writers who date from Ephesus and its neighbour- 
hood ; more especially that Ignatius when writing 
to the Ephesians in the year 115 makes no allusion 
to St. J ohn's presence there, though he does mention 
St. Paul (Ign. Eph. ch. xiL), and shows signs of the 
influence of the letter ‘to the Ephesians.’ This 
argument is used by Keim {Jes^is of Nazara, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 211 li. ), but its value is greatly 
impaired by the authority of subsequent critics. 
The researches of Paul Ewald [Das EauptprohUm 
dcr Evangelienfra.ge), of H. Wendt [Lehre Jesu), 
and especially of von der Goltz (‘Ignatius von 
Antioehien,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, xii. 3), 
tend to show the presence in the region required. 


The ti^tion which has so profoundly influenced art, tha 
fet. John drank poison without being affected by it, occurs ii 
Isidore of Seville, J)e ortu et obihi, Sanctorum, ch. Ixxii. • and ii 
Acta Jchannu^ Q. 9, ed. Bousset, 1898. It is also alluded to ii 
the Soliloquies, falsefy ascribed to Augustine, ch. xxii The pre 
^nt writer has failed to trace the origin of the tradition, if it be i 
j Browning has followed m A Death in the DeseH 

t This seems to be _ the most likelv date: an alternative ii 
Lightfoot, Ignatius and Poly carp, i. pp 
626-722 ; C. H. Turner, ‘On the day and year of St. P&vca^K 
Martyrdom,’ in Studia Biolica, Oxford, vol. ii. pp. 105-155 • anc 
'aamack, Chronologie, Bd. i. pp. 334-350, and reff. * 


and in the Ignatian Epistles in particular, of that 
tyi3eof teaching which is associated with St. Jolm’s 
name. This line of argument may therefore be 
left vut of account. 

Another and much more impressive method ol 
ciiticisin is that puisued by Harnack in his 
Chronologie der Altchristliehen Literatur hU 
Eusebius, Bd. i. pp. 320-340, 656-680. It will 
have been noticed already that the hinge of the 
whole case is the relation of Irenseus and Polycarp. 
If it seemed likely that this relation was less close 
than is generally supposed, no doubt the evidence 
of Polycaip to tjie presence of St. John in Ephesus 
might be seriously weakened. This is the central 
point of Harnack’s argument. He lays emphasis 
on the youth of Iren^eus [ttols en &v), and the casual 
character of his relation with Polycarp. There is 
no evidence, he maintains, that Irenasus was in any 
strict sense a pupil of Poly carp ; he merely heard 
him preach, like any other member of his congrega- 
tion. It is, therefore, not impiohable that he 
confused the Apostle John with the John quoted 
by Poly carp, this other John being really the Pres- 
byter John — a person whose existence is aflirmed 
by Papias. To this Presbyter John, Harnack 
assigns the Fourth (4ospel. ft is difticult to avoid 
-tlie conviction ‘that Harnack is greatly minimizing 
the signiflnance of the passage from the letter of 
Irenceus to Florinus. It is true that we do not 
know exactly the age of Irenreus at the beginning 
of his episcopate, and that the year of his birth 
cannot Be fixed within very narrow limits. It is 
true that we cannot be certain of the date of the 
scene iy rg kutoo ’Ao-ig. to which Trenfeiis refers. It 
is true that Trais eVi &v suggests that Ireiimus refers 
to a time when he was from 12-17 or 18 years old.* 
But (1) the tone of the letter, especially the refer- 
ence to the psychology of memory, seems to imply 
an advanced age ; it is usually between 60 and 70 
or later that the memory begins to fail for more 
recent events; and (2) Harnack greatly under- 
rates the fulness of the knowledge which Irenjeus 
claims. If it be true that the words do not imply 
any direct and personal relation with Poly carp, 
they do seem -to imply a careful and continuous 
ob.servation of Polycarp’s habits both in act and 
word, t Indeed it is difficult to know" wdiat w"ords 
w’ould convey an account of a continued and care- 
fully treasured experience, if these do not. And 
it is hardly conceivable that an exjDerience such as 
is described should have passed, and yet that 
I Irenaius, with all his keenness of observation, 
should have failed to discover w'hether Polycarp 
was talking of John the Apostle or not. Again, 
the Twelve w"ere a perfectly recognizable and dis- 
tinct body from a very early time in the Church, 
and Polycarp’s discourses must have been more 
than usually confused if ihey left his intelligent 
hearers uncertain on a fundamental point such as 
this. It is an even more extravagant hypothesis 
that Polycarp himself w’-as confused. People Avill 
alw"ays estimate such a qiiestion as this somew'hat 
difierently, so^ that it will be impossible to claim 
tliat the significance of Irenreus’ wmrds is certain 
beyond all possibility of discussion. At the same 
time, the interpretation here given seems the most 

* Though Lightfoot, Zgn. and Polyc.'^ vol. i. p 432, quotes 
passages showing the extreme looseness with whicii such words 
as sratiff were used. 

^ t MaXXflV yetp Tec TOTt StCCjUvojficavsvaf tUv svety^of ytv6u.ivuv' eel <y»p 
Mf iTXtSw frits' ffuvetC^ovtrcct ivovvroti otiTy cHxrTi /j.i 

hwectrBect dfruv r^t tcv totov gv at xxOi^eju,(vos ^tsXiySTO o pteg 

HeXitxacp^os, scat) rots ^pee^evs ccItov xett tccs slfrcZevs xect t'ov %fit,pot, 
ieri^pccToZ ^teu xtset T7 ,v rev trutMcras i'Alotv xu.) tccs htoeXi^us otS iTotiiTt 
xpts TO rrXy}Bos xet) «rr,v juctToc ’loiuvvov avvotvetffTpoJiiv 6tS xttX 

T^y piATtcTay Xfimw Tm lupotxoTuv tov Kvpm xac.) at; occfiuvyijacvitjs roiti 
Xcyovs xvTMv xecj tcu xxjptov Ttvoc oc aroep' ixi vatv ocxvixcst, xet) 
irspt Totv 5vj»oe^a)v ccItou tnp) tts ^.SetaxetXtecS is fraepot tm$ 
ecuToxToiv Tvss ^aiii}S tov Xcyou «»puX 7 j<^us o HeXvxecpiros «,v%yyiXX. 
x-oeyrec eCp^mec reus y parous, ' ‘ 
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natural, and it would require very considerable 
positive evidence to overthrow it. 

Snell evidence is not forthcoming. The two 
fragments which bear on the question are less 
convincing than the passage from Ireneeus, but 
their natural meaning is consistent with the abov^e 
interpretation of IreUcBus. Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, writing to Victor of Ilome about a.d. 
180, mentions various distinguished persons in 
the early history of the Church who are buried 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these he names the 
Apostle Philip, John the Apostle, and Polycarp. 
He is a person of importance, a bishop himself, 
belonging to a family which has given 7 bishops 
to the church, and he describes himself (probably) 
as 65 years old {e^riKOVTCL irevre eTrj yeyopoos ip Kvpioy). 
This would bring his birth to the year A.D. lis. 
He describes the work of the apostle at Ephesus 
in the words iyev/jdjj iepeijs rb ireraXov T6(pop7]K(hs. 
If the evidence of Irena^ms is invalid, doubtless the 
probability is increased that Polycrates has made 
a similar confusion, and has mistaken John the 
Presbyter for John the Apostle. If, however, 
Irenoeus may be trusted in his account of Poly- 
carp’s teaching, then Polycrates becomes an in- 
dependent witness to the state of things described 
by Poly carp, and a witness of some importance. 
He bears testimony to the existence of this tradition 
in the ecclesiastical circles at Ephesus, an<l he had 
probably extremely good opportunities of knowing 
what these were.* 

Lastly, >ve come to Papias. It is to a fragment 
of this author that we owe our knowledge of the 
existence of the Presbyter John. In a passage 
from the Prologue to his lost \vork, ExpositioTis of 
the Oracles of the Lord, which Eusebius quotes 
{HE III. xxxix,), Papias explains his method. 
He has not paid attention to those who have much 
to say (rois rd TroWk Xiyovaiv}, but to those who 
teach the truth. He has collected and examined 
the sayings of those who followed the elders (ec tov 
Kal Trapa.KoXovd'pKih^ rots TTpecr^vripoLs) : endeavour- 
ing to ascertain ‘ what Andrew, or Peter said, or 
what Philip, or Thomas or James ; or what John 
or Matthew or any of the disciples of the Lord : 
and wdiat Aristion and the Presbyter John the 
disciples of the Lord say.’ Papias is not so good 
a witness as the others. Eusebius describes him 
as (TfjLLKpbs rbv vovv, and he certainly seems to have 
made statements on the authority of J ohn and the 
elders which are in themselves ridiculous, and can 
never have come from any one who knew the 
Lord. The passage mentioned above does not 
prove that Papias was a disciple of the Apostle 
John ; and Papias shows himself capable of serious 
confusion in regard to St- John’s doctrine. But, in 
the light of the passage in the letter to Florinus, 
Papias’ statement that he endeavoured to ascertain 
in Asia Minor what John and other apostles had 

* The authority of Poh’-crates has been assaOed on another 
ground. It is said that, when he speaks of Philip the Apostle as 
being at Hierapolis, he has confused him with Philip the Evan- 
gelist ; hence that he might easily have confused John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. The question turns on the allu- 
sion to Plnlip’s daughters. Luke (At; 8. a ) pays definitely that 
Philip the Evangelist, ‘ one of the seven,’ had four daughters 
trotpBivoi rpodYtTiucvirou. Polycrates affirms that Philip the Apostle 
had three daughters, two of whom^ grew old as virgins, and 
the other Iv kyte>) jrviuptMn ^roXt'rtuiroe.uivr, died and was buried at 
Ephesus. Oleni. Alex. (Eus. HE hi. 30) quotes Philip as one of 
the apostles who did not forbid marriage, as he -ra? 6vyee.rzpoc.i 
oivdpa.eriv ilihaxiv. Papias (Eus. HE ill. xxxix.) speaks of Philip 
the Apostle among his authorities. The Dialogue between Caiv^ 
and Proclus (Eus. HE iii. 31) represents Philip Evang. with 
four daughters — as liaving lived at Hierapolis. The authority of 
the Dialogue is by some adduced to prove the confusion in 
Polycrates’ letter. This seems unnecessary. The Dialogue is 
later in time, and remote in its origin (Italy as against Ephesus), 
and is manifestly under the influence of the Acts. The state- 
ment of Polycrates is precise, and not identical with that in the 
Acts. We know there were two Philips, and it is not impossible 
that one had three daughters, and the other four. Of. Light- 
foot, ColoesianSy pp. 45, 46. 


taught, may at least stand as an additional ground 
for believing that St. John had dwelt at Epliesus. 

We are, fortunately, not concerned with th« 
further and more complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but only with 
the residence of St. John at Ephesus. The evidence 
alleged is fragmentary. Even with the addition of 
the Muratorian Fragrnent, which confirms what has 
been already produced, it is less than we could wish. 
But in a case like this the important point is not 
so much the extent as the character of the evidence 
that is to hand. And it is to be noticed that ail 
the three authors we have named are men who 
would have had the best opportunities of knowing 
about this matter. We have only fragments of 
their works, but they were not fragmentary. They 
cover a century between them — a century of 
vigorous and active Christian, life; and they all 
of them held office in their several churches. W e 
have not pressed the evidence of the Muratorian 
Fragment, because of the uncertainty of its origin, 
and the comparative lack of a true context in 
which to place it. But these difficulties do not 
attach to the evidence of Irenceus, Polycrates, and 
Papias. Their relation to the age in which tiiey 
lived can be denied only at the expense of the 
surrender of the largest portion of 2ii4 cent, 
history.* 

H. The Theology of St. Johy. 

A. The Gospel axd Epistles.—Ih the writ- 
ings ascribed to St. John there is more ci a ezm- 
plete and reasoned theology than is to be found in 
any of the other NT writers. It is therefore a 
comparatively simple task to indicate the lines of 
the author’s theological thought. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that in the Gospel the 
theological positions are placed in close relation 
with the history. So that, in some sense, a 
historical evolution is traceable in the doctrine 
described. The prologue to the Gospel (L"^^) may 
be regarded as summing up the doctrine of the 
book ; and, in like manner, many of the state- 
ments in the Epistles are of the nature of in- 
ferential doctrinal affirmations. It seems best, 
therefore, to describe as shortly as possible the 
progress in doctrine in relation to the history, and 
then to discuss the conclusions which result. 

(1) The Gospel professes to be a selection of 
anecdotes, out of a large number not recorded, de- 
scribing the signs which Jesus did before His 
disciples. By signs are meant acts which convey 
a certain teaching, indicate a particular truth or 
reality. These particular signs are recorded in 
order to produce a particular belief — ‘ that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God’ 
(2030.31)^ The main part of the Gospel describes 
the growth of this idea in the minds of the 
apostles, and, at the same time, the growth of 
hostility on the part of the Jews. The mode in 
which the conviction is brought home to the minds 
of Christ’s followers is called witness {fx.apTvpia}, 
and is characterized m various ways. The first 
stage in the process is the witness of John the 

* It is not ^quite clear what is meant by Polycrates* phrase 
tyiviiOi) TO ir-.TxKov lariipopvszas. U-TzXev is the word used tor the 
high-priestly mitie ; and therefore the adoption of it by JSt. John 
must have meant either that he claimeii that the old exclusive 
higfh priesthood was at an end, or, more probably, that he 
asserted its fulfilment in the Christian priestho^. Delff 
(Geseh. der Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, p. 71) asserts that the 
phrase means that St. John was of the family of the high priest, 
and had actually performed high-priestly functions in Jerusalem, 
wearing the mitre for the purpose. TIus interpretation of the 
words of Polycrates is only part of a complicated theoiy as to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gos^l with which we have nothing 
to do. But it should be observed (1) that this is not the natur^ 
interpretation of the passage ; (2) that it assumes a degree of 
ignorance and confusion on the part of Polycrates which is 
unjustifiable. St. James is also said to have w'orn the yi-raasf 
(Epiph. jBTcbt*. Ixxiii. c. 14, where he follows the language of 
Hegesippus closely; but this particular statement is al»ei2t 
from the passage of Hege^ppus quoted in Eus. MM u. xxiu.). 
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Baptist. He first denies to the dej)utatioii of 
priests and Levites that he is the Christ, and then 
points definitely to Jesus as the Lamb of God, the 
person on whom the Spirit descended and abode. 
In consequence of the repetition of this witness on 
the following day, two of the disciples of John — 
Andrew and, probably, John himself — are detached 
from the Baptist and follow Jesus. The result of 
a day’s colloquy is that Andrew announces to his 
brother Simon, We have found the Messiah. In 
like manner Nathanael is attracted by the same 
promise, though he seems to have had a stronger 
and loftier view- of the personality of the Messiah 
than we usually find (1'^). The newly-won dis- 
ciples begin, therefore, with a conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah. The ‘sign’ at Cana of Galilee 
gives them new thoughts. John had done no 
sign (10^^), but in this scene at Cana the dis- 
ciples perceived what St. John, in the reflective 
language of his later life, calls the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ (2^^). This phrase seems to 
mean the specially Divine powers and character- 
istics which the Lord displayed upon earth ; and 
therefore the importance of the passage consists in 
this, that St. John marks the occasion Avhen the 
previous belief in the Messiahship of Jesus began 
to be affected by a deeper notion of His Divine 
nature. Looking back upon it in later life, he sees 
that at that moment the thought that He w^as 
Divine was dawning in them. 

This event at Cana is also described (2^^) as the 
* beginning of signs.’ It is the opening incident of 
a particular line of witness — the witness of the 
works (cf. o®® 10^® 15^'^). This is continued at Jeru- 
salem at the Passover, and produces a number of 
adherents (2*-®). And liere, again, St. John notices 
an impression created by Jesus upon His apostles : 
they found that He exercised considerable reserve 
in His treatment of those who professed belief, in 
virtue of an insight into them which He pos- 
sessed.* After this we come to the account of the 
Ministry and Preaching of our Lord. As in the 
S^optie Gospels, He begins by preaching (to 
Nicodeinus) tile Kingdom of God, with this differ- 
ence, that He declares the necessity of new birth 
as the condition of entry. It is after the record 
of this preaching that the witness of John is 
finally completed and closed, in words which imply 
that his preparatory mission is over (3^“). It is 
noticeable that in this passage Nicodemus is 
attracted to the new prophet by signs (3^), and 
that the Lord, when He is challenged to explain 
the new birth, refers to the witness of an experi- 
ence already growing up around Him (5 otda^ev 
\a\ovfi€v, Kai 6 eojpaKajxev juaprvpoOfiev, 3^^). In like 
manner the conversation with the w'oman at 
Sycliar leads to the unequivocal declaration of 
Messiahship on the part of the Lord (4^**), and an 
affirmation of the greatest importance as to the 
nature of God see below, p. 689). The im- 
pression created by these two scenes on the minds 
of the apostles is not marked in the same way as 
before (2^^ and ‘■^). But it is obvious that their view 
of His character is changing and developing 
rapidly. They have as yet no precise and dear 
view as to His nature, hut they are careful as to 
commenting on, or asking questions about, wdiat 
He does. This is expressed in a marked way 
when the apostles return and find Him talking 
with a woman. They are surprised, but no one 
said, ‘ What seekest thou, or Why talkest thou 
with her?’ (4-’^). So again, when He says, ‘I have 
meat to eat which ye Know not,’ they do not ask 
Him what He means, hut talk among themselves 

* The phrase used, to ocItov yivu<rxtiv irKvrxs, does not 

necessarily imply supernatural Irnowledge ; but it records the 
strong impression which the Master’s way of dealing with men 
had made upon His disciples. 


(4®^). A feeling of reserve and reverence is grow- 
ing up, which completely prevents all curious 
questions. Their conception is developing as then 
experience widens. 

We now come to the period at which hostility, 
continually increasing in fierceness, is caused by 
the acts and words of the Lord. The first scene 
is at an unnamed feast at Jerusalem, probably 
occurring some time before the second Passover of 
our Lord’s ministry. The controversy arises over 
the law of the Sabbath. A man who had been 
crippled with a disease for 38 years is cured, aud 
told by our Lord to take up the bed on which he 
is lying, and carry it away. This was, of course, 
a breach of the Sabbath law, and it seems, from 
the expression used (5^*^ raOra iiroLeL iv (TCL^^drcp)y 
to have been somewhat typical of our Lord’s 
action. In answer to the Jews, the Lord develops 
at length the relation between Himself and the 
Bather ; His answer, in fact, amounts to a claim 
to stand in the same supreme position as the 
Father in regard to the law in question. ‘My 
Father worketh up till now, and I work ’ (5^“). 

The discourse which follows is of great import- 
ance for our present purpose. In it the Lord, 
speaking first of Himself under the title of ‘the 
Son,’ affirms the absolute and indissoluble unity of 
the will of the Father and the Son. The Son 
certainly has derived Being ; but the Father has 
given Him to have life in Himself (5-”') ; in what 
He does He fulfils the Father s commission, which 
includes the power of giving life even to the dead, 
and the prerogative of judgment (5-^ This 

unity of action is based on love (5-®), and carries 
with it the right on the part of the Son to honour 
co-ordinate with that of the Father It is 

obvious that this claim, if substantiated, com- 
pletely meets the charge of independent and self- 
willed defiance of a law imposed by the Father. 
In the Lord identifies Himself with the Son, 
and proceeds to deal with the question of evidence. 
Here He uses the idea characteristic of this Gospel 
— witness. This teaching, He says, is not a bare 
assertion of His own ; He has evidence, con- 
sentient witness to establish it (5“-), besides the 
inner certainty of His own knowledge. There is 
first the witness of John temporary and 

limited, but bearing on the truth. Secondly, 
there is the witness of the ivorks, done in pursu- 
ance of the Father’s commission (5^^). Thirdly, 
there is the witness of the Father (5®'^, see below, 
p. 686), and, lastly, the witness of the Scriptures. 
From them will come the really damning charges 
against the Jews; they have disbelieved the 
writings of JMoses, how can they believe Christ’s 

WOrds\ { 539 - 46 . 47 ^^ 

St. John does not chronicle the effect of this 
discourse, either upon the Jews or upon the 
apostles, important as it obviously is. The next 
scene does lead to a decisive and significant result. 
Here, again, it is important to recall the circum- 
stances under w’hich the scene took place. It 
occurred immediately after the miracle of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. The persons thus 
fed seem to have been a body of Galilsean pilgrims 
going up to, or returning from, the Passover (cf. 
6^). The result of the miracle is that the pilgrims 
conceive the plan of seizing Jesns and making 
Him a king ; that is, they see in Him the fulfil- 
ment of their very uninstructed Messianic hopes. 
The following day the fact emerges in a dialogue 
with the Lord that they have compared His act with 
that of Moses, who fed the people in the wilder- 
ness, and^ that their allegiance will depend on 
Christ’s rivalling this (6^^). From this point the 
discourse takes its start. With increasing clear- 
ness our Lord points to Himself as the fulfilment 
of the acted prophecy of Moses. The Jews 
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appear at piotest against the claim implied in 
this ; but this protest only leads the Lord to the 
still more startling assertions, that life in any true 
sense depends upon connexion with Himself, and 
that this connexion is established by eating His 
Flesh and drinking His Blood. And He ends by 
dehnitely connecting this with the type of the 
manna in the wilderness (6®^, cf. 6^^). "The result 
of this discourse was to separate the Twelve 
sharply from other followers: these are puzzled, 
and walk no more with Him ; the apostles, by the 
mouth of St. Peter, confess Him as the Holy One 
cf God 

A f ter this scene, the development of the hostility 
is comparatively rapid ; there are practically only 
three more occasions described. The first occurs 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. In his account of 
this feast St. John has shown ns a perfect turmoil 
of conflicting ideas and surmises as to the new 
prophet, with a background of firm hostility on 
the part of the ruling class among the Jews. 
With the various problems and difficulties which 
were_ raised by the various parties, we have 
nothing to do ; the decisive utterance from which 
a the discourse or dialogue follows is the phrase, ^ I 
am the Light of the world ’ (S^-). The subsequent 
passage is of great difficulty. Emphasis is laid 
again upon the witness of the Father (8^®* and 
the’ coincidence of the works with the will and 
commission of the Father (8-®* -^) ; and the result 
was that many believed on Him (8^'^). But an 
attempt made by the Lord to offer true freedom to 
those who had believed Him, rouses their national 
feelings, so that when Christ, after an agitated 
argument, makes a claim which they -understand- 
as coequality with God, they take up stones to 
cast at Him as a blasphemer.'*^ In the second of 
tlie scenes in question, at the feast of Dedication 
(reading iyivero Tore in 10^^), a similar discussion is 
presented to us arising out of a miracle performed 
upon a Sabbath-day, and involving by its method 
a breach of the law. The Jews definitely challenge 
Jesus with the question of His nature (10-^). He 
refuses to answer directly, but refers again to the 
works and to the Father’s will, ending wdth 
the strongest assertion yet made of His union 
with the Father, eyw /cal 6 irar^p '^p ecr/xev (KP®). In 
consequence of this He has to withdraw from 
Jerusalem ; hut St. John notes that many believed, 
seeing how He fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Baptist (10^°'^^). The last scene is that of the 
raising of Lazarus and its immediate consequences. 
A miracle such as this could not have failed to 
produce an effect ; and St. John notes that it is 
the decisive event which leads the authorities to 
determine on the death of Jesus, and produces the 
enthusiasm among the crowds which is expressed 
in the Triumphal Entry (cf. IH^- At the 

end of ch. 12 St. J ohn solemnly sums up the result 
of the mission of Christ ; the evidence of signs 
had largely failed (12^'^) ; there were many even of 
the rulers who really believed, hut did not dare to 
express it (12-^^), and in all this St. John sees the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, when ‘ he saw 
his glory {i,e. of Jesus), and spake concerning him.’ 

In the part of the Gospel which we have now 
hxietiy considered, the author explains the series 
of events through which his convictions developed. 
We have therefore before us .the idea of one who 
fulfilled the national expectation of a Messiah, 
but who, at the same time, identified Himself 
with the typology of the OT, spoke mysteriously 
of a deeper union with the Father, and who repre- 
sented union with Himself as the one necessary 
means of satisfying human needs. These two 
latter points are developed at great length in the 

♦ It is assumed that the Pericope Ad'ultertB is out of place in 
thii chapter. 
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Last Discourses (cf. 1#®* 17^ l#"^ etc.). But 

the Discourses are delivered under a sense of 
immediate departure, and therefore they develop, 
in language mysterious at the time but explained 
later by events, the close union of the Father and 
the Son, the future work of the Paraclete, and the 
new commandment to the followers of Jesus. 
The questions of the apostles recorded from time 
to time in the course of these chapters show that 
they only partially understood then what was said 
to them. But the teaching is continuous with 
^vhat had gone before, and could only have con- 
firmed the opinions already held by the apostles. 
We shall consider it more in detail further on. 

One last sign is noted by St. John in the account 
of the Crucifixion — the effusion of blood and 
water, and the bearing of prophecy on the scene. 
This is mentioned -with great emphasis, and the 
presence of the author a® eye-witness is deliber- 
ately asserted ( 1 9'^®). There then follows an account 
of the intercourse of the Risen Lord with various 
of His follow'ers, and we then return to the passage 
mentioned before, in which St. John declares the 
purpose of his Gospel (20^- 

It will be seen that the result attained by St. 
John is an evolution that starts from the idea of 
the Messiah, and rises through the witness of 
signs and the teaching of Discourses to a lofty and 
profound notion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. It is this w^hich is the fundamental idea of 
all St. John’s theology, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, to put it first. 

(2) It is obvious, however, that such a view 
could not he maintained without involving serious 
consequences upon the idea of God : or, to put the 
same thing in somewhat different language, the 
development in the notion of Jesus, from that of 
Messiah to that of the Son of God, will be found to 
rest upon theological presuppositions. These are 
revealed in the Discourses of the Lord, and in part 
drawn out by the author in the Gospel and 
Epistles. We have passed them by so far in order 
to display the historic movement of St. Jolin’s 
thought ; hut w'e must now^ turn to them. 

The first passage w^hich calls for consideration 
is, of course, the Prologue. This contains, in 
summary, St. John’s theology of the Incarnation. 
It begins hy describing the Person involved — the 
Word ; and of Him it asserts eternal pre-existence, 
eternal communion wuth God, and finally Divinity 
itself. The author then proceeds to give an 
account of the various functions of the Word of 
God.* The Word of God is the instrument of 

* It is impossible to discuss at length the origin and associa- 
tions of this much disputed expression — the Word of God (see 
art. Logos). It must suffice here to say that there seems to be 
a great difficulty m connecting it, as would at first sight 
appear natural, with Greek philosophic thought. It is true 
that the word Xcyos in its earlier usage contained ideas which 
might have developed into such a conception as this of St. 
John. But in the history of Greek thought the development of 
the meaning of the word was governed by the particular 
interest of Greek philosophy. The idea of language or ^eech 
is complex. Speech conveys information (1) as to the mind of 
the speaker, (2) as to the subject spoken about. In the fonner 
case the uttered word appears as the representative of the 
person or character or act of the speaker ; its reference to 
tact may be of merely secondary importance. In the other case 
the word has a sort of substantive existence. It does not 
matter who uses it ; the important thing is what it means. The 
more this a.spect of the relation is emphasized the more the 
idea of a word tends towards that of atetract scientific defini- 
tion — it is a form conveying truth. Its ideal is to correspond 
as nearly as may be with the reality it describes. The Greeks 
found the ideal correspondence between thought and thing in 
universality; and therefore, concurrently with the develop- 
ment in philosophic thought, the word took on more and 
more the associations of universality, and lost more and more 
those of the individual thing or person. With the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, the Word of God meant always God speaking 
or doing certain things ; the Word was the emissary and r^re- 
sentative of God. A doctrine of Incamataon in the Jolwuminc 
sense is possible on the one line of thought, and imposnlile on 
the other. 
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Creation {ir&vTa 8 l^ atrod iyiperOy not vt airov). The 
gift of life, expressed in a living world, was the 
object, or, if we may so say, the ruling principle of 
the action of God through the Word, and life was 
to have been a sign or suggestion to man of the 
presence of the Word — to have been the light of 
men. Dut, owing to the intrusion of the darkness, 
the light now" shines in a hostile atmosphere, 
without, however, being overcome by it. This 
doctrine lies closely in connexion wuth that of the 
Old Testament. The Pentateuch (Gn 1) and the 
Psalter (Ps 33®) both asciibe creation to the word 
of God ; they use the metaphor of speech to de- 
scribe the act of God in it. And thioughout the 
OT the presence and effect of evil is continually 
asserted. But St. John makes a considerable and 
iuipoitant addition to the doctiine of the OT wlien 
he unequivocally asserts the Divinity of the Word. 
In the OT the idea of language was a metaphor 
used to describe an act ; it is said that in Kabbinical 
thouglit the Word of God was beginning to take 
on a (juasi-personal character ; with St. John the 
Word by wdiich the w’orld -was brought into being 
was a person, separate enough from God (6 
i.e.), to be in communion w"itli God, but yet 
essentially Divine in nature. 

We next learn St. John’s conception of that 
Itevelation of the Word wdiich he himself had 
experienced. It w^as heralded by John tlie Baptist, 
wdio w^as sent from God to witness concerning it. 
The light w"as alreadj^ in the w'orld, and had 
already a place of its own in the w’oild, but the 
w’orld rejected its appeal. New birth — birth of 
God — -was given to those w’ho received the light 
■when it came — a birth that broke through and 
destroyed the old physical succession 
Having thus described the Person of the Word, 
and the effect of His mission, St. John proceeds to 
describe the mode of His manifestation. ‘ Tlie 
Word,’ he says, ‘ became flesh, and dwelt as in a 
tent among us, full of grace and truth.’ As thus 
Incarnate, the Word manifested His Divine glory. 
In regard to this, St John uses a remarkable 
plirase. He says it was ‘ glory as of an only- 
begotten from a Father,’ i.e. it was identical in 
nature, but different, if the phrase may be allow'ed, 
in individuality from that of the Father. It w^as 
rei>resentative in the fullest sense, not merely an 
irradiation from without ; it w'as Divine glory, but 
the glory of an only-begotten son. For the e\i- 
dence of this, St. John refers to the witness of 
Jolm the Baptist (P^), and more particularly to 
the experience of himself and of the Church. 
‘We beheld his glory,’ he says (P**) ; and again 
‘of his fulness,’ the grace and truth which came 
Avith Him, ‘ have all Ave receb^ed ’ in continually 
increasing proportions, grace in place of grac-e 
(1^®). Then St. John explains summarily the full 
height of this Kevelation. It superseded the 
Mosaic law", Avhich w"as partial and external, by 
means of this gift of grace and complete truth (P’’). 
It did not give us the vision of God : it meant that 
one W"ho Avas God and only-begotten, avIio is in the 
bosom of the Father, had come among men and 
declared the truth.* 

We have already seen in brief outline the process 
of historical observation through AALich St. John 
obtained his vieAv of our Lord’s nature. The Pro- 
logue sho\A"s us the same ideas formulated and in 
some degree systematized. The central point is 
stOl the Sonshij), — Christ is Son of Godin a unique 
sense, — but the mission of the Son is clearly defined 
in relation to other things. He is the Word of 
God : Eternal and Divine : He is the Instrument of 
Creaiion: the source of the knowdedge of God 

* Tills interpretation depends, of course, on the reading 
Sees. For further information on this head, see 
Hort’» 2^m Dissertations. 
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Avhich men should acquire by life and nature. 
His coming has superseded all previous revelation. 
In its earlier stages, as in the case ot John, revela- 
tion Avas for Avitness of a light yet to come. The 
re\ elation of the Word Avas the manifestation of 
that Light. It Avas complete Avhere the law, the 
highest expression of the old order, Avas partial . 
it gave final certainty about God on the authoiity 
of God only-begotten. 

(3) The Epistles shoAv hoAv fundamental a doc- 
trine this Avas in St. John’s theology. He asserts 
in the most emphatic AA"ay (1 Jn P"’^) his oaati 
experience in the matter ; how the life — the eternal 
life — which was continually Avith the Father, 
was manifested in time [icpavepdjdr]) to us ; Ave saw 
and heard and touched beyond possibility of error. 
To deny the Father and the Son is the sign of 
antichrist (1 Jn 2--*-*^) ; it is a departure fiom the 
original message (1 Jn 2-"^). It is the test of spirits : 
‘ Eveiy spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God, and every spirit Avhich confesses 
not Jesus, is not of God, and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, of which ye liaA^e heard that it conieth, 
and noAV it is already in the AvorkP (4-- ^ ; cf. 5^* 

In the Second Epistle St. John forbids his readers 
eA'en to leceiveinto their house and salute one avIio 
makes denial of this final truth (2 Jn "'i-'). There 
is therefore no hesitation in his mind as to the 
truth or the necessity ot this doctiine: it is 'the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity and the test 
of true membership of the Church. 

(4) It is in regard to this subject that the 

theology of St. John is most systematic. We 
must noAv pass on to the consideration of some 
other points less fully systematized, but no less 
decisive in their character. And first Ave must 
call attention to the Theology of the Father and 
the Son. It is contained, for the most part, in 
incidental references in the Discourses of the Lord. 
The Father is supreme, and is the source of the 
Being and all the action of the Son etc.). 

He has sent the Son into the Avorld (3^®), and given 
Him commission to perform certain Avorks there 
(r)oo ^4^1 ^510 relation betAveen 

the Father and the Son is variously described. It 
is a profound and comidete unity : ‘ I and the 
Father are one’ {ev icryev) (10^® But this 

unity does not destroy the distinction between the 
Father and the Son. The Father loves the Son 
(5^^ 15^;, and the Son loves the Father ( 14^^) ; the 
Father knoAvs the Son, and isknoAvn by Him (10^® ; 
cf. 8®D- Before the w^orld w’as, the Son enjoyed 
‘glory AAuth the Father,’ to which He returns (17®). 
The Father abides {fieveL) in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father (8-^* 14^®* ■^^) : so that it is said ‘ the 

Father abiding in me doeth his works ’ (14^®). All 
that belongs to the Son belongs also bo the Father, 
‘and thine are mine’ (17^®): yet ‘the Father is 
greater than 1 ’ (14^''). Hence the representation of 
theFatherbytheSon is complete : ‘ He that hath seen 
me liath seen the Father’ ( 14^, cf. 8^^). So that honour 
given to the Son is given to the Father (5-'^* and 
those Avho reject the Son reject also the Father 
(8ia cf. 1 Jn 2--‘^‘^). This fulness of union 

and intercourse throAVS some light upon the ohj?ure 
subject of the Avitness of the Father. In the 
Lord disclaims hearing Avitness CGncerning Himself, 
but refers instead to the witness of John, and then 
5^^ to theAAitness of the Father. In ch. 8, in answ'er 
to the Jews, He says, ‘ If I do bear Avitness, of 
myself, my Avitness is true, because I knoAv Avhence 
1 came and Avhither I go ’ (8^*^), and them again (8^*^) 
refers to the witness of the Father. In 
(piobably a reflective passage by the evangelist 
and not part of a discourse) Ave read, ‘ He that 
receiA^etli his {Le. the Son’s) w-itness hath set to liis 
seal that God is true’ {ia'<ppdyicr€v Btl 6 debs aXrj&pt 
iariv); and in 1 Jn 5^^ St. John says again, ‘tie 
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that believetli" on the Son hath the witness in 
hiinself ; he tliat helieveth not God, hath made 
him a liar,^ because he has not believed in the 
witness which God has witnessed concerning his 
Son.’ Thus the most obvious sign of failure to 
receive the witness of the Father is to misunder- 
stand the promises of God, and the indications of 
His purpose, which Christ fultils. The witness of 
tlie^ Father is closely allied to the witness of 
Scripture, but is not quite the same. It seems to 
consist/ in that inner perception of the purpose 
of God resting on the love of God (5-^^), which 
caiTies conviction in the presence of the life and 
works of Chiist; the Jews fail ‘ lecause ye have 
not his word abiding in you ’ ; with<.)ut this, 

they search the Scriptures, and so fail to receive 
their witness also. The Son appeals to this wit- 
ness against the charge of self-seeking or self- 
advertisement ; and the certainty of jSis know- 
ledge- of His own nature, and of His mission 
(‘whence I come and whither I go’) justifies His 
witness to Himself. 

(5) The next point for consideration, starting 
with the above-described theology of God and the 
Incarnation, is the> process or scheme of salvation. 
To do this it is necessary to define first St. John’s 
conception of the world, and of the condition 
requiring remedy. The word /cjo'^aoy means pri- 
marily the created order ; so in 1^* we find that 
the woild was created through the Word. Also 
the phrase 6 /3tos toD Koap^ov occurs (1 Jn for 
this worhl’s goods. From the idea of transitoiiness 
{e.g. 1 Jn 2‘^} the woid gets a sinister sense; and 
we find it in its most characteristic signification of 
the fallen world, tlie world in opposition to the 
will of God. In this sense St. John says of it that 
the whole world lies in the evil one (1 Jn 5^^). It 
is the emhodinient of the principle of hatred to all 
that God requires ; by the inherent necessity of 
i's njjtu re it hates Christ and His Church (Jn 
i Jn 3^^}. Christ is alien from it (Jn 17^“* 18®^^, 

1 Jn 4'^). Its hostility is represented in a ruler, 

6 cipx^^ '’"0^ Kocrpov to' 6 tov (Jn 12'*^ 14^^), who has an 
‘ hour ’ in which he apparently triumphs. The 
characteristic attitude of the world is sm, which is 
‘lawlessness,’ i.e. self-will and rebellion (1 Jn 3^ 
5^''). Those who live in sin are under the wrath of 
God (3’^) ; their life is no true life, their existence 

may be described as death (Jn 8-^, I Jn From 

another slightly different point of view the prin- 
ciple of the world’s hostility is called the flesh, and 
it is clearly declared to be impossible to pass by 
natural evolution out of the range of the flesh. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh (Jn 3®), and 
therefore there 'is no power in the flesh to restore 
or recreate itself ; it can only go on reproducing 
itself perpetually. This is the condition of things 
which it is Christ’s mission to redeem. 

The impulse to restore the world comes from the 
Father, and is based on love : ‘ God so loved the 
woild that he sent his only-begotten Son ’ to save 
it ( Jn 17 . cf. 1 Jn The effect of the 

mission of Christ is variously described ; He comes 
that the world may be saved through His means (Jn 
317 . 442^ 414) . niost general phrase. 

He is the Lamb of God, avIio takes away the sin of 
the world (Jn 1 Jn 3®). He comes that He may 
dcs troy the works of th e d evil ( 1 Jn 3® ) . But perhaps 
the most frequent expression of the intended result 
is the phrase eternal life (Jn 3^^, 1 Jn 5“). This 
forms the subject of many of the discourses and 
warning's of the Lord, and it is constantly occurring 
in the "First Epistle. Those wdio believe have 
passe<[ from death into life (1 Jn 3^**; cf. Jn 8^); 
eternal life has been momised to mankind by God 
(1 Jn 2‘^®). Christ Himself is identified with it 
(,i Jn V 5^^* He declares that He has come 
Vthat they may have life, and have abundance’ 


( Jn 10^*^) : the commandment of the Father is eternal 
life(Jn 12’’*^). And again, ‘ This is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Chiist whom thou hast sent’ (I7“j. Thus the life 
whicli Christ brings consists in union with Christ, 
obedience to the Father’s commandments, and 
knowledge of God. It is not a thing to be attained 
only in the future ; it is actually in the possession 
of those who believe (Jn 1 Jn From 

another point of view this condition is described as 
light. Christ is the light of the world ( Jn ; cf. 
3Ly in contradistinction to the darkness of sin 
(cf. I Jn 2^’^^). (See below, p. 689). 

The means of salvation lor the world is only 
through Christ. This is partly implied by the 
general statements of the purpose ot God already 
cited, and partly by the seiies of metaphorical 
phrases used by Christ Himself to describe His 
functions. Thus He is the Bread of Life ; 

without participation in His Flesh and Blood there is 
no true life at all (6'^). He is the true fuliilment of 
the type of the water in the wilderness (747. 3bj . 
light of the world (8^^ 12^^). He is the Boor into 
the true fold, to the exclusion of all others ( 10"* ; 

and again, He is the good Shepherd (lu^^-^^). So, 
at the grave of Lazarus, He proclaims Himself tlie 
Kesurrection and the Life (11-^) ; in answer to the 
question of Thomas, He declares Himself the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life (14^). Through Him 
alone is man’s access to the Father; in Him all 
truth and all life are summed up. Once more, He 
is the True Vine, the unity and quickening force 
of all those who believe (15^ etc.). Nor are His 
functions restricted to those whom He may be con- 
nected with during His earthly life, or to those who 
belong to the chosen people. His work is universal 
in power and validity (Jn 10^® 11®- 12^^-, 1 Jn 2-). 

The idea of God, then, if we may so say, is the 
salvation of the world through His Son, Christ. 
We must now consider whac action is necessary to 
achieve this purpose, both on the part of Christ 
and of mankind. We have already spoken of the 
obedience of Christ, and the exact way in whicli 
He fulfilled the commission of the Father; we 
have now to deal more in detail with the subject. 
{a) The method by which Christ saves the world is 
by the sacrifice of Himself through death. The 
law under which He lived is first suggested by the 
Baptist in his witness : Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world * 

Christ Himself asserts the same truth, with greater 
or less distinctness- First to Nicodemns obscurely 
(S^-^), and again more clearly to the Jews after 
the feeding of the 5000. ‘ I am the living Bread 

which came down from heaven . . . and the bread 
which I w^ill give is my Flesh for the life of the 
world ’ (6'^). He is ‘ the good Shepherd that giveth 
his life for the sheep’ (10 ’ ct 1 »Ta 3‘'* ) ; and 
by so doing He shows that He has the uttermost 
love (15^'*). So deeply is this necessity woven into 
the fabric of things, that the high priest ‘ of that 
year,’ speaking more wisely than he knew% prophe- 
sied that He must lay down His life for the people 
(11®!.®-). ig condition of drawing all men 
to Him (12^-’). In two places in the First Epistle 
St. John uses the phrase Ikaapjs, or propitiation 
(2^ 410) j once (1 Jn V) St. John speaks of the blood 
of Jesus Christ as cleansing us from all sin. And 
our Lord Himself uses once the peculiar phrase, ‘ I 
sanctify myself for their sake’ (Jn I7!’*). 

Thus it is by this . process of sacrifice that our 
Lord performs His part in the plan initiated by 
God. (5) We now come to consider the function of 
man — the response required of the world. (1) The 
fundamental law under which the world is ordered 

*The precise reference of this phrase is, no douht, obscure* 
but there can be no doubt that the association with the Jmp^ 
was one of sacrifice. 
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here meets us. The world can do nothing for ' 
itself. He, therefore, that will see and enter the 
Idngdom of God must he horn again : the old physical 
sequence — of blood, of the will of the flesh, and 
the will of man — must be broken ofl*, and a new 
kinship established cf. H®). (2) Further, there 
is required of necessity faith in the Son, and 
acceptance of His mission (Jn 3^^ 524540.47^ Ijn 
This faith is more than mere belief (8^^), which in the 
passage quoted fails to bear criticism. But St. Jolin 
supplies no delinition of it, or anything approach- 
ing a definition. It is rather trust in a person than 
belief in the truth of what he says : or rather, this 
kind of belief comes as a result of the trust. It is 
made impossible, as we shall shortly see, by certain 
moral conditions. (3) The new life which the new 
birth begins must be sustained by continual par- 
ticipation in the Life of Christ. This is the burden 
of the strong and startling language in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum ( Jn 6®-'®®) : ‘ Except ye eat the 
Mesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
1 will raise him up at the last day.’ And this is 
said in explanation of the phrase, Hhe bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’ It implies that the faithful must in some 
way, not explained by St. John, enter into and 
share the sacrifice of onr Lord. The sacrifice is 
thus not an external transaction : all men must 
have a part in it. 

In face of these demands stands the fact that 
Christ w’-as in large measure rejected. He came to 
His own place, and His own people received Him 
not (Jn P^). This, which might easily become a 
difficulty, is met in two ■ways. First, St. John 
presents a strong theory of predestination. The 
failure no less than the success falls within the 
sovereignty of the Father. * No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him ’ (6"^) ; * I mani- 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world’ (17S cf. 10-’^). The success 
and the failure are even matters of prophetic pre- 
vision ; Isaiah saw what wmuld come about, 

‘when he saw his glory, and spake concerning 
him.’ And Christ administers the will of the 
Father in this, as in other respects. ‘ Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and set you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit’ (15^^, cf. 1^). 
Secondly, faith depends upon certain moral con- 
ditions. These who are evil are, ip^^c facto, incap- 
able of faith : they shun the light (3^®* -®). Tliis 
general truth is made plainer in various discourses 
of the Lord’s. The essential moral fault wffiich pre- 
vents faith is self-seeking, aiming at personal dis- 
tinction, seeking glory one from another ^ 7^®). 
The Jews refuse to accept the teaching of Christ, 
because they do not understand the spirit in which 
it is given : If another comes in his own name, him 
ye will receive (5^*®}. They will not do the Father’s 
will, and therefore they blind themselves. ‘ If any 
man will to do his will, he shall know concerning 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or I speak of 
myself’ (7^"*^®). And the peril of this position lies 
jn.st in tlie fact that they are so self-confident. ‘ If 
e had been blind, ye would not hawe had sin: 
ut now ye say, We see ; therefore your sin re- 
maineth ’ (9^^) 

Thus it is that the manifestation of Christ pro- 
duces a twofold efiect, corresponding to the varieties 
of moral condition. On the one hand, it produces 
faith, and so eternal life ; this is its natural and 
proper result. On the other hand, it produces re- 
jection, which is a declaration of affinity with 
evil — in St. John’s language, judgment (3^^). ‘ This 
is the judgment, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
lightj because their deeds were evil.’ As eternal 


life is not a future state of blessedness, but is the 
correlative of right faith in the Son of Man, so 
judgment is a condition the precise opposite of life. 
It consists in the revelation, in action, of hostility 
to Christ and all that He represents. So Christ 
says ‘ If any man hear my words and keep 

them not, I do not judge him : for I came not to 
judge the world, hut to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him : riie word that I spake, that 
will judge him in the last day.’ Thus judgment 
follows the same course of meaning as life. The 
Father has given into the hands of the Son the 
two Divine prerogatives of life and judgment (5-^*^). 
Yet Christ speaks as if life were the immediate 
consequence of faith, and judgment the conse- 
quence of the refusal to believe (cf. 5-^ 6^''). At the 
same time, both in the case of life and judgment, 
there is a sort of consummation to be looked foi 
at the last day (6-^®- 12^^- In neither case does 

the condition of life or judgment begin njier the 
last day ; it is a process which begins ' ere and is 
defined and completed at the last day In the same 
way Christ speaks before the Passion of having 
already overcome the world and St. John in 

his First Epistle uses similar language of the taith 
(4454.5)^ although in the same Epistle he warns 
against continuance in sin. So again he speaks of 
the sinlessiiess of those who are ‘ bom of Cod ’ (3^) 
in similar connexions. On the other hand, to con- 
tinue the refusal to accept Christ after the oppor- 
tunity is finally past is ‘ to die in sin’ (Jn 8-^* 

(6) It remains to consider the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church as we have it in 
these books. The provisions made by the Lord 
for the future are to be found chiefly in the Last 
Discourses. These were uttered after the Last 
Supper and before the arrest. The prominent note 
in them is, of course, one of farewell : and the pro- 
vision for the future is put in language which later 
experience would alone fully explain. First, our 
Lord promises an Advocate (TrapiicXTjTos) who will 
supply His place on His departure (14^®). There 
are several noticeable points in regard to this 
mission- Christ speaks of it as His own return 
(14^®) : He promises in relation to it, that the 
Father will come with Himself to those who keep 
His sayings, and ‘ we wiH make our abode with 
him’ The Advocate is spoken of as distinct 

from the Father and the Son, and yet His mission 
is one which reveals the Father and the Son. 
Again, in 14^® Christ says, ‘ I will ask the Father, 
and he will give you another Advocate,, that he 
may be with you for ever— the Spirit of truth.’ In 
14-*^ a clitierent phrase is used : ‘ The Advocate, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name ’ ; and once again there is a further diflerence 
(15-\ cf. 16^- ‘When the Advocate comes, whom 
I will send to you from the Father, the Suirit of 
truth, that proceedeth from the Father.' Tims 
there is diflerence of language in regard to the 
Spirit’s mission, and it is" difficult to determine 
precisely St. John’s idea. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this is due to the close intercourse and 
union which we have already noticed in regard 
to the Father and the Son. The Spirit, though 
sent like the Son, is one in whom full Divinity 
resides ; His activity is a mission, not the effusion 
of an impersonal influence. The mission' of the 
Holy Spirit depends on the de^iarture of Christ 
(16^, cf. 7 ^) : the two dispensations are not to bo 
synchronous. The nature of the mission of the 
Advocate is gathered from various phrases in these 
chapters. Like the Son, He will not speak from 
Himself (16^®* but He will speak the things Ha 
hears. His mission continues that of Christ. ‘Ha 
will glorify me, because he will take of that which 
is mine, and will declare it unto you ’ i He 
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will teach, and recall all the things which Christ 
had said (U-®). He will guide into all the truth, 
just because He speaks not of Himself (16^0* His 
Presence is described as an ‘anointing’ (xplcr^a, 

1 Jn 2 -^ which protects those who have it from 
error ; and is a sign (1 Jn 3-^) of the indwelling of 
[ Christ in us. Further, He continues the process 
I of witness to Christ already mentioned (15^®). This 
1 last point brings us in presence of one of the most 
I difficult passages in Bt. John’s writings, that of the 
' Three witnesses.* It is impossible t(f enter into 
the complicated discussions which lie round this 
verse. The witness of the Spirit is placed on a 
level with that of the water and the blood, and 
the witness of the three is said to be con- 
sentient. It seems probable that the phrase 
applied to Christ (6 iX6>^v dC {jSaros /cal aijaaros) 
refers directly to the event noticed by St. John 
— the pffusion of blood and water upon the cross 
(19*^'-^“'). But also the Spirit is connected em- 
phatically with water in the Gospel (3^* in the 
passage which gives the principle for interpreting 
the rite of baptism. And ag’ain in 6 ^*^ the Spirit 
is appealed to when the disciples are puzzled by 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood — a passage which contains the 
theology, .so to say, of the other Sacrament. It is 
piohahle, therefore, that those are right who see in 
this passage an assertion of the witness — the 
evidence conveyed of the truth of the faith — v/hich 
comes from the Sacraments, interpreted by the 
Spirit. Our unceitainty ( 1 ) as to the exact signifi- 
cance ascribed to the effusion (19^}, and ( 2 ) as to the 
exact position assigned by St. John to the Sacra- 
ments, makes this interpretation less than certain. 
So far we have considered the function of the Spirit 
in regard to the Church. He has also a function 
in regard to the world. The world cannot receive 
Him, because it neither sees nor knows Him (14^’') ; 
but His presence in the world rebukes or convicts 
it concerning sin, and righteousness, and 

judgment (16*^'^^). That is, the presence of the 
Si)irit shows up in its true character the nature of 
sin, in the refusal to believe in Christ : the nature 
of righteousness, in the triumph of Christ through 
humiliation and death, to which the Spirit is a 
perpetual witness : the nature of judgment, in the 
lina] condemnation already passed upon the ruler 
of this world, and reiterated so long as the faith of 
Clirist is in the world. 

The effect of this mission of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church has two sides : it alters men’s relations 
to God and to one another. As regards God, it 
brings them into the closest possible union. Again 
and again Christ s])eaks of abiding in them. The 
Father and the S<m will make their abode with 
those who love the Son (14-^). He is the vine, and 
they are the Iwanches, depending for life on their 
union with Him etc.). And the sanie 

phrase is constantly used by St. John in his 
First Epistle (2*^* 3®* ^ 4^ 5^^). It results in the ' 

certainty of access > to God *. we have boldness { 2^8 ! 
4^'^) at the last day^ (3^^* in judging our own 
conscience; in prayer, knowing that He 

hears, and that we therefore have our requests. 
Five times does our Lord promise fulfilment to 
prayer in His name (Jn 15^- 16^* We 

aie Christ’s friends (15^^) ; His joy is in us, and our 
joy is fulfilled (15’^ 17^^), even under persecution 
(16-®) ; to us He leaves His peace (14‘^h He looks 
forward to a consummation in His Father’s house, 
where His followers shall be with Him for ever 
(14 ^) ; and then we, who are now sons, shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is (1 Jn 3*^* ®). He 
sets before the Chuieh as its ideal of unity the 
abiding of the Father in the Son, the love of the 

* We assume the omission of the late Western gloss concerning 
the Three Heavenly witnesses. 
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Father and the Son (Jn 15®* ^®), and tJie mity of 
the Father and the Son (17^^), including in tliis 
those who shall believe through the preaching of 
the apostles (17"®* ^^"^). In this true correspondence 
between God and man, especially in the free inter- 
course through prayer, the Father is glorified in 
the Son (14*^). 

This intimate union determines the character of 
the Church in its relation to the world. The 
apostles are sent into the world as Cliiibt Himself 
was sent there (17^8) ; they are His representatives, 
so that they who receive them receive Him (13-®) ; 
and they will meet with the same hatred and per- 
secution from the w'orld as He did (15^"" -h- Among 
themselves, they will keep His commandments 
(I 415 . 21 . 23 . 24 1510 ^ 2 Jn 2^0, and especially the new 

commandment to love one another 15^^-^*). 
This is emphasized in the Epistles when St. John is 
writing to the Church already constituted and at 
work (1 Jn 3^^*^ 4-h 2 Jn®). And St.John in his 
usual manner continually contrasts this princiide 
of love, which is of God (1 Jn 4^), with the opposing 
principle of hatred. This lias the essence of murder 
in it, as the example of Cain shows (1 Jn 3'-’^®, cf. 
Jn 8 ^, where the rising desire to kill Christ is 
connected with the devil, who was a murderer from 
the beginning) ; and this hatred is inconsistent with 
eternal life (1 Jn 3^®), or with the love of God (4-®). 
Their power to overcome the world, in which by 
Christ’s vdsli and God’s ordinance (Jn 17^®) they 
are placed, is their faith that Jesus is the Son of 
God (1 Jn 5^-®) — a faith which in St. John’s own 
case and that of his fellow-apostles rested on ex- 
perience (1 Jn Jn but belongs also to 
those who have not seen but yet have believed 
(Jn 202®). 

At His departure, the Lord gave to His Church 
the power to forgive sins, saying, ^ Whose so- 
ever sins ye shall remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; ana whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained’ ( 20 ®^). To St. Peter also He gave the 
charge to tend and feed the flock ( 2 H®' ^'^). There 

are signs in the Epistles of the exercise of some 
discipline. It is made abundantly clear that sin 
is inconsistent with the Church altogether (1 Jn 
21 36. 9 518J . gin is relapse into the dark- 

ness from which the light has freed us (28* cf. 
1 ®* '^). Still if a man does commit a sin {idv ns 
djaapry) we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ( 2 ^) ; the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. F or certain sins, not unto 
death, St. John enjoins the prayer of intercession 
(1 Jn 5^®'^®) ; for heresy, he forbids all intercourse 
or salutation ( 2 Jn ^®). In one church Biotrephes 
6 (fttXoTTp/anrjoov requires to be deprived of his unde- 
served eminence, and reduced to order (3 Jn ^®). 

(7) It would be impossible to close an account of 
the Theology of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
without reference to the three great phrases m 
which the nature of God is described: ‘God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4-^), ‘God is Liglxt’ (1 Jn P), and 
‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 48 *^®). These three plirase^ 
form the crown, and, at the same time, a summary 
of his Theology. It is important to consider them 
in close connexion with their content. 

The first is ascribed to our J^ord Himself in His 
dialogue with the woman of Samaria. She, find- 
I ing lierself in presence of a prophet, brings before 
Him the question that had long been afc issue 
between the Jews and the Samaritam. ‘Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, bat je say 
that in Jerusalem men ought to worship.* Jesus 
answers her implied question comprehensivelTr, 
For the past ages, the Jews were right: they 
worshipped with some knowledge, and not blindly, 
looking forward to salvation : they had so much 
cei-tainty about God. But for the furiire, both 
are alike wTong ; the day of local worships is over; 
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God no longer chooses a particular place where 
men should approach Him : ‘ He is Spirit, and 
must he worshipped in spirit and truth.’ Thus 
this phrase marks the transition from the old to 
the new order. It excludes all limitations of space 
and time and matter from God, and, at the same 
time, the context preserves the truth which the 
Jewish religion had enshrined. 

In the second of these phrases we go further : 
it bears on the moral natuie of God. Tinoughout 
these books the contrast of Light and Darkness is 
used metaphorically to express Good and EvU. 
In the immediate context of this phrase an in- 
stance occurs. God is Light, and therefore all 
who walk in darkness are not in communion 
with Him. Darkness means hatred (1 Jn 2^^} and 
blindness {ib.), and is passing away (2^). The true 
light was manifested; and ‘this is the message 
which we liave heard of Him, and report to you, 
that God is light.’ This phrase, which cannot be 
altogether separated fiorn the thought of revelation, 
is really the correlative of the OT doctrine of the 
Holiness of the Lord. It conveys the assurance of 
the undimmed purity of God , and the need of purity 
to man, if he would have fellowship with God.* 

In the third we pass beyond both the two 
previous phrases. The doctrine that God is Love, 
asserts, in the strongest possible form, His Person- 
ality, and the possibility of personal intercourse 
between God and Man. This is indeed the drift 
ot the two contexts in which it occurs. The man 
\vho is witliout love does not know God, for God 
is love. Knowledge of Him, in other words, is 
possible, but possible through likeness in nature. 
And so later the same point is more strongly 
empliasized ; ‘ God is love, and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God in him’ (1 Jn 4^®). 
The object for which Christ came to earth, that 
man should have this fellowship with Him and 
with the Father, depends on the fact that God is 
love. But it is possible to go a little further 
than this. The doctrine that God is love helps to 
clear up tho.se difficult phrases (mentioned above, 
p. 6^^ in V Inch Christ speaks of the mission of 
the Paraclete. The account of the work of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit is full of contradic- 
tions, if they are conceived on the analogy of 
three separate^ individuals ; but these particular 
difficulties are in some degree modified if we think 
of them as Three essential eternal modes of the 
Divine Life, hound together in a perfect love. 
Such a thought explains the peculiar language 
used of the Word in His relation to the Father 
{fiv TTpbs Tov Bebv, 6 iov eis rbv KiAirov rod Trarpbs, 

We cannot wonder that from this text has arisen 
the precise theology of the Holy Trinity. 

B. The Apocalypse —T he task ot describing 
the theology of the Apocalyjjse is one of very 
great difficulty. There is no hook more obscure, 
or more doubtful in its historical reference. The 
method of the author is to explain his ideas by 
means of an extremely complicated symbolism, to 
which it is hard to find the key. In interpreting 
OT prophecies, the first thing to be done is to 
decide, if possible, on the historical occasion from 
which they arose. But in the case of the Apoca- 
lypse there is great difficulty in getting any certain 
clue to the occasion. The majority of modern 
critics are of opinion that the book was written in 
the time of Nero ; but they are not unanimous, 
and the ancient tradition is unvaried in favour of 
the times of Domitian, It will be necessary as far 
as possible to ignore these difficulties in the present 
discussion : they are dealt with in special articles. 
See JoHX (Gospel, p. 707 ffi) and Revelatiojt. 

* Philo (d& Somn. I. xiii., Tom. i. p. 632 Mang.) uses the 
same phrase, but with the association ot undimmed intellectual 
vision. 


Tlie aim of the book is limited, and is defined 
both at ttie beginning and at the end : it is to 
describe things a Set yevecrdaL iv (cf. 22^**). 

The visions recoided are not set down as mere 
pieces of the individual histoiy of the writer : 
they aie events which are full ot meaning for the 
future. But interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether they are to be referred to the immediate 
histoiy of the time, or to the whole course of the 
Church’s life, or to the remote future at the end 
of the world. It is well to remember that St 
John, supposing that he is the author, is capable, 
as has already been noticed, of idealizing in a 
remaikable way ; so that lie speaks of the sinless- 
ness of the regenerate at the same time that h^ 
provides against the commission of actual sin. It 
is possible, therefore, that the descriptions even of 
the end of things are the pictorial exposition of 
principles permanently at work. In any case it 
wdll be sufficient to consider the working of the 
principles, leaving aside the question of their 
manifestation. The book falls into twm very 
obvious and clear divisions. The fi.rst three chap- 
ters contain the opening vision and the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches : this forms the first division. 
The second (chs. 4-22) contains the Apocalypse 
proper — the vision or series of visions in wdiich the 
things which must shortly come to pass are 
levealed.* 

(rt) The Doctrine of God. — There is no part of the 
book devoted to the exposition of this doctrine ; 
such doctrine, tlierefore, as may be gathered from 
it, underlies the language in wdiich the proper 
subject of the book is treated. We gather much, first, 
from the titles used of God. (a) In the salutation 
(1^) we have the assertion ot tiie eternity of God airb 
b Ci3v KCLi b ijv Kal b ipxbfievos. The name stands 
undecliiied in the nominative, in spite of its con- 
struction with the preposition dirb ; and the im- 
perfect is treated as a participle. The phrase 
thus stands for a Being wffio is subject to no 
change, but is ahvays, through all the changes 
which occur ; it is an expansion of the old covenant- 
name Jehovah. The phrase is repeated in 1®, and 
is there sanctioned by the -words, used by the 
prophets to authorize their message, XiyeL b K^pios, 

It IS wmrtii noticing that in 4®, when the same 
words recur in the ascription of glory by the four 
beasts, their order is changed. The words ex- 
pressing permanence occur in the second instead 
of the first place : 6 Kal 6 &v, Kal 6 epxbpevos. 
After the consummation of things ( ll^"^) 6 ipxb/aevo^ ia 
omitted (cf. 16*^). The same meaning is carried by 
the striking phrases rb "'A Kal rb^Q (1® 21® 22^®), 

6 TTpQros Kal b ecrxciro? (H'^ 22^®), i] dpxh Kal rb r^Xos 
(22^**). God is conceived as eternal : from Him all 
tilings take their origin, and to Him all things 
return. In 10® and 15*^ rip els robs aiCbvas rCbv 

aiibvojp, the endless continuity of an eternal Being 
is declared ; in 15® 6 ^aacXebs rCbv aiibrwv, the idea of 
rule or dominion is involved. (j8) This brings us to 
a second idea -which is frequently associated with 
God in this book, 6 iravroKparcap — the nil-ruling (1® 4® 

15® 19® 21*-^). It is noticeable that, wdth 

the exception of 1® 4®, and possibly 2P-^,’ this title 
is used in connexion wdth some statement as to 
the Divine judgments ; i.e. with the catastrouhie 
declaration of the principles of His rule. 'I'his 
should be compared with the idea of judgment 
already traced in the Gospel of St. John (see above, 
p. 6d8). Besides this, the phrases should be noted 
in which the creation of the world is ascribed to God 
(10® 14'^). These simply contain references to it aa 
a fact. In 4^^ the Will of God is definitely assigned | 
as cause, both for the conception and realization 
of the created order : 5ta rb dikTjjad crov ijarav Kal 

* The question of the internal structure orf this section does 
net come before us. 
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itcTiadr}(To.v* The ciy of the souls slain for the 
wokI of God and the witness which they held, 
contains another title still, 6 decnrjTT]^ 6 dytos Kai 
oXridLvbs ( 6 ^^^). This word occurs hut rarely in NT 
of God, and not elsewhere in St. John ; it 'would 
seem to convey the idea of personal relationship, 
as St. Paul speaks of himself as the slave of 
Christ {dov\o^). The word 6<tlos is used lo"^, hut 
the usual word for the holiness of God is, as 
might be supposed, ay^os. 

The various doxologies heard in heavenly places 
by St. John convey the same teaching, hut with 
some differences in expression. The Elders, in 
their response to the ascription of the Four Beasts, 
say, ‘ Thou art worthy. Lord and our God, to re- 
ceive the glory, the honour, and the power, be- 
cause thou didst create all things, and for thy will 
they were, and were created ’ (4^^). Later on (5^^), 
when the whole of creation responds to the angels 
and the elders, tiiey ascribe blessing and honour 
and gloiy and might (t 6 Kpdros) ; the redeemed (7^^) 
speak ot salvation (f? vojrrjpia ) ; and the angels, in 
response to the great multitude from every nation 
under heaven (7^-), say, ‘Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and strength (17 lo-xvs), be unto our God 
for ages of ages.’ All these, in various ways, 
assert the supreme sovereignty of God. This is 
specially emphasized (IP^ lo'"*^) in regard to the 
judgments ot God : the ways of God are vindicated 
when, after long trial, the evil is done away with, 
and holiness triumphs. So the elder*^, wdien they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and of 
the Lamb, say, ‘Just and true are thy ways, 0 
King of ages’ and again, when the waters 

are turned into blood (16^), St. John heard ‘the 
angel of the waters saying, Thou art just, thou 
which art, and 'which vast, the Holy, because thou 
hast judged these things : because they poured 
forth the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink : they are worthy.’ 
And the altar responds in the same sense (16'^, cf. 
19^). The majesty of God is described symbolically 
at the beginning of ch. 4 ; the Father is ‘ He that 
sitteth on the throne ’ in the centre of the heavenly 
place. The author does not attempt any descrip- 
tion of this supreme Presence in this, or in any 
other of the many passages where the phrase 
6 Kad'fifJLevos iiri rep' 6pjvcp occwYS ; he uses merely 
metaphoiical language, and implies by so doing 
that God is in Himself invisible. Thus we have in 
this book an expansion of the old Hebrew doctrine 
of God : He is eternal, invisible, supreme Creator, 
Ruler, and Judge of the world. The coherence of 
this with the fuller Christian doctrine of God will 
Oe obvious when we consider the functions of the 
Son of God. 

( 7 ) We will consider, first, the relation of the 
Father and the Son, It is noticeable that these 
names are most frequent in the first three chapters. 
The incarnate Son occupies a position of subordi- 
nation. Thus in the preface to Rev we find these 
words : ‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him, to show his servants’ ( 1 ^). And this is 
borne out in the chajiters which follow : ‘ I will give 
him authority over the nations . . . as I also have 
received from my Father ’ (2^“). So He says, ‘ I will 
confess his name before my Father’ (3®) ; and in 
3 ^' He draws a parallel between His own victory 
and triumph and that of His followers. In 3^^ He 
even sjieaks of the Father as ‘ My God ’ (6 6e6i /lov). 
On the other hand, when St. John in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day sees the opening vision, the figure ofioiov 
vlbv dvOpiLTTov, the Son thus manifested uses of Him- 
self words usually applied to the Father, the first 
and the last (P*^) ; referring to the Resurrection, so 

* If V.a-atv is the true readii^, it is difficult to see what it esan 
mpan hut this ; cf. jn o iv etiru luvi Sv. 
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that there can be no possibility of mistake, and 
claiming further to posbess the keys of Hades and 
of death. Moreover, the features which St. John 
notes in the figure — the fiaming ej^es, and two- 
edged sword from the mouth— are, as the messages 
to the various Churches show, symbolic of judg- 
ment. So He is the source from whom the 
messages to the Seven Churches come : He holds 
the seven stars in His right hand {i.e. the angels of 
the Seven Churches, 2 ^ ; cf. P*^* These phrases 
imply sovereignty, and the exercise of judicial 
office. The same position is conveyed by the 
various titles used in this passage of the Som He 
is ‘the faithful and true witness’ ( 1 ® cf. 

1 Ti ; ‘the firstborn of the dead’ (P), ‘the 
amen’ (.^•*), ‘the ruler of the kings of the earth’ 
(P). These deal with His w’ork on earth, with 
His function as fulliller of the promises of God 
(cf. 2 Co P^* and w’ith its triumph over man- 
kind. So, too, 2 ^ 3^. But the title ‘ the beginning 
of the Creation of God’ (3^^), ‘the first and the 
last’ ( 1 ^^ 2 *^), and those in wiiich the ijrerogatives of 
judgment are asserted {2^--^^ 3'), emphasize the 
Divine attributes of the Son of God ( 2 ^^). The 
teaching in these and similar passages precisely 
resembles in its ambiguity the language already 
noted in the Gospels. There also the Son speaks 
of Himself as derived and subordinate, and yet 
exercises functions which He also reserves for the 
Father. Such a phrase as Jn 5-" ‘ Neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son,’ expresses precisely the 
point of view' of the Apocalypse. 

In the first three chapters w'e find Christ dealing 
w'ith the Church in the w'orld ; w'ith the fourth we 
pass into the region of visions and symbolism ; and 
the w'ords Father and Son, as already noticed, are 
of rare occurrence. But the theology is the same, 
in spite of difiei ence of language. Sovereign over 
all things is ‘he that sitteth on the throne.’ By 
His right hand is the Book written wdthin and w'itli- 
out, sealed with seven seals (5^). The seeris told that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, tlie root of David 
(cf. 221^*, where Jesus assumes this latter title to 
Himself), has overcome, so as to open the Book and 
its seven seals (5^). Then ‘in the midst of the 
Throne of the Four Beasts and in the midst of the 
Elders ’ he sees a Lamb standing as it bad been 
slain ( 5 ®). The Lamb came and took the Book 
from the right hand of Him that sitteth on the 
Throne (6^). ‘And when he received the Book, 
the four Beasts and the four-and-tw'enty Elders 
fell before the Lamb, ha'ving each a harp, and 
golden bowds full of incense, wdiieli are the prayers 
of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying, 
Thou art w'orthy to receive the Book, and to open 
its seals ; because thou wast slain, and didst buy for 
God with thy blood out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and madest them to our 
God a kingdom and priests ; and they reign upon 
the earth’ The angels then respond to 

this new song wdth a doxology to the Lamb 
parallel in character to those addressed to the 
IFather ( 5 ^-). And, lastly, the w'hole creation 
responds with a similar doxology, combining in it 
both ti»e Lamb and Him that sitteth on the throne 
( 5 ^^). It is obvious that this is a highly significant 
passage. The Lamb receives the Book from the 
Supreme ,* but He is treated with w'orship similar 
to that paid to the Supreme. (Contrast the scene 
in which John falls down to w'orsMp the angel, 19^® 
and 22®- ^). Moreover, through the language used 
by the Elders ( 5 ®*^®), the Lamb is identified with 
Jesus Christ : ‘ To him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins with his blood, and made us a king- 
dom and priests to God and hi® Father — to him be 
glory and might for ever ’ (1®-®, cf. 7^^). The same 
position is maintained throughout the bock. The 
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Lamb is mentioned in connexion with the Supreme 
(7’*^*^ etc.), and He performs work in which His 
honour is of the same sort with that of God. The 
redeemed are they ‘ who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth : these were bought from among 
men a hrst-friiits to God and the Lamb’ (14^). 
He appears in the judgment, and witnesses the 
ruin of the Beast and his worshippers He 

wars with the Beast, and ovei comes ; because He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords (17^'*), cf. ‘the 
wrath of the Lamb ’ (6^*^). The Church, the new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of the Lamb (2P-^“), and 
‘ the Lord the God, all-Sovereign, is the temple of 
it, and the Lamb’ (21--). There also stands the 
throne of God and the Lamb (22-^). Similar teach- 
ing is found in connexion with the name of Christ 
(much more rare than the symbolic title ‘ the 
Lamh ’). ‘The kingdom of the w’orld is become 
(the kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ’ (IP^). 

‘ Now is come the salvation and the power and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
Christ’ (12^®). The whole scheme is bound up 
with the order of the world : the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world (13^) ; and yet 
those whose names are among the redeemed are 
said to have tlieir names in the Lamb’s book of 
life (13® 21-’^). It is ditticult to draw any conclusion 
from this but that St. John regarded the Lamb 
as a Pivine Being, to whom Divine honour was paid, 
and who was associated in His sovereignty by 
God. ^ At the same time, He takes from God the 
commission to perform His functions : He is not 
independent. Little is said of human nature in 
regard to Him ; twice only He is described as 6jj,oiov 
vibu (mr. lec. uiy) avdpdoTov ( P® 14^**). But the sacrifice 
and the blood of the Lamb are the means by ’which 
men are redeemed from their sins ; and there is 
one definite allusion to the crucifixion (11® ‘the 
great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt wliere also their Lord was crucified’). 
With this may be compared the prophecy in P 
‘ Every eye shall see him, and they who pierced 
him’ {i^eKivTy^aroLp), and Jn 19®^ bfovTU i^€Kh- 

Tijcrav. The profession of those who follow Christ 
is called (from the point of \’iew of its manifesta- 
tion in the world) ‘ the witness of Jesus.’ St. 
J ohn claims to be giving this himself ( l-'^, cf. 19’^^). 
Ibis, as it were, a message the contents of which 
are obnoxious to the world (1®) and to the powers 
of darkness (IP 12^’' 17^*) ; it involves persecution 
even to death (6^ 17*^ 20’*) ; it is the cause of the 
triumph of those who have it ( 12^^) ; and it is the ful- 
filment, the significance, the^^pirtV of pi'ophecy (19^**). 

(^) We may speak here of the doctrine of the 
Spirit y so fp as it is contained in this book. It is 
somewhat involved in symbolism. Thus we read 
of the seven spirits which are before His throne 
(P) : the seven XagTrdSej (4®) before the throne are 
identified with the seven spirits, and so also the 
seven eyes of the Lamb (5®) are the seven spirits of 
God, sent [aTr^ffTaXfxivoL) into all the earth. The 
number seven probably stands for completeness, 
and the phrase ‘ the seven spirits ’ probably means 
the Spirit in the full variety of His manifestation. 
It is noticeable that the salutation to the seven 
Churches comes from the Eternal, and Horn the 
“seven spirits, and from Jesus Christ (1^) in that 
order : the seven spirits, in this case only, standing 
between the Lather and the Son. In the Epistles 
themselves a peculiar use is to be observed. Each 
Epistle begins with an announcement from Christ, 
made with some symbol indicative of His author- 
ity, or His intention to exercise judgment : and 
each ends -Nvith the same formula ; * He that hath 
an ear, let him liear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches ’ (2^*- etc.). Also in 3^ the Ep, to Sardis 
begins : ‘ These things saith he that hath the seven 
I spirits, and the seven stars ’ {Le. the angels of the 


Churches, 1-^*). In two other places the Spirit is 
represented as speaking, ‘ I lieaid a voice fron; 
heaven saying. Write, Blessed aie the dead that die 
in the Lord from hencefoith . Vea, saith the Spirit, 
that they shall rest from their labours’ ( 14 ^®). 
And again at the end (22^'^), ‘the Spnit and the 
Bride say. Come.’ There is thus comparatively 
little definite allusion to the Spirit m this book. 
What there is, seems to involve the following 
points ; ( 1 ) the Spirit in His various manifesta- 
tions proceeds from the Father : (2) Christ holds 
the seven spirits, regulates the diverse operations 
of the Spirit in the Church ; (3) the voice of the 
Spirit in the Church is, in a sense, the voice ot 
Christ; (4) the Spirit joins in the prayer of the 
Bride. Though somewhat limited in character, 
these points imply a doctrine wdiicli, both in its 
clearness and obscurity, resembles the doctrine of 
the Last Discourses (see above). 

(c) The remaining points for consideration are 
those connected with the facts of sin and judg- 
ment, salvation and the Church. It is better to 
take these together, owing to the particular form 
in which they come before us. In dealing with 
the Gospel we noted the use by the author of pairs 
of parallel but contrasted ideas, such as Light and 
Darkness, Life and Judgment, This method is 
carried out in the Apocalypse on a very extended 
scale. In the visions contained in this work we 
witness the warfare of two contending poweis : on 
the one side is the Lamb, and on tlie otlier the 
devil. The devil is described under various names. 
In 12® we read, ‘And another sign was seen in 
heaven, and l-ehold a great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns,’ etc. Tins dragon is 
identified (T2®, cf. 20^) with ‘the old seri)ent, called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole 
world.’ The ‘ serpent ’ implies, of course, a reference 
to the story of the Fall, and this title, therefore, im- 
plies that the source of the evil in the world is the 
po’sver that was against God In other places we 
hear of a synagogue of Satan (2® 3®), a throne of 
Satan (2^®), and the place where Satan dwelleth 
(2*®) ; a doctrine of Satan, called by those who 
follow it ‘ the deep things of Satan’ (2-^* rd ^aOearod 
Sarax'd). But this is not all. There is described 
in this book an organized kingdom of evil, claiming 
sovereignty over men like the kingdom of the 
Lamb. This introduces the most tangled of all 
the questions connected with this book : the inter- 
pretation of the Beast. We cannot enter uj)on 
the various explanations proposed (see Kevela- 
TION), but must confine ourselves to the general 
question of the position occuiiied by the Beast 
in the book. He is the embodiment of the 
power of the devil (13‘-) : he aims at winning the 
homage of the world, and does so wdn it in a 
large measure (13^) : he has a certain poAver to 
vex the saints — power which is given him {idodvi 
13^). Further, he has a representative, a 
second Beast, who Avorks among men in favour of 
the first (13^^), and does signs (v.^®), and inspires an 
image of the first beast with life and speech : he 
also compels some to receive a mark in their hands 
or foreheads, and persecutes all others (vv.^®* ^7), 
In all this there is traceable a kind of attempt 
to caricature the methods and the kingdom of 
Christ. One of his heads Avas (hs €J‘(pctygh"r}v els 
ddvarov, and the blow of his death Avas healed ( 13“*), 
as if he claimed resurrection. The second Beast 
has two horns, like the Lamb (13^^). The worship- 
ers who are deceived say, ‘ Who is like unto the 
east, and Avho is able to Avar AAUth him?’ (13*), 
which caricatures the meaning of the AAmrd Michmly 
-—‘who is like unto God,’ — Michael having cast 
the dragon out of heaven. In 16^® Ave find threa 
pOAA’ers spoken of —the dragon, the beast, and th« 
prophet who occupies the place of the second beast. 
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Tlien later, a woman appears seated on a beast, ‘ 
clothed in scarlet, named Babylon the great. Be- 
tween these two war arises, in pursuance of the 
Ians of God (17^'^). With all the obscurity of 
etails the general sense of this imagery seems 
clear. The forces of evil in the woi Id take their I 
origin from Satan ; and the essence of the evil I 
consists in setting up rival claims to worship 
as against God. This is the force of the caricature 
of Divine methods. Satan claims to do for men all 
that God can do. As in the Gospel, the final differ- 
ence between those wdio fall under the delusions of 
the Beast and those who do not is explained by 
means of predestination. All who dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him (the Beast), every one whose 
name has not been -written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
(13®, cf. 17®). This, as well as the temporary poAver 
of the Beast, his persecution and ultimate fall, are 
in the hands of God. 

With regal d to the judgments of God, it is to he 
noted that they are retributive in character. 
During the time before the end the plagues of 
God come upon the w'orld, and those who follow 
the Beast only blaspheme the more because of 
them, and fail to repent (16^ 10.11,21^ 920 

contrast 1 P^) : pain in their case fails to con- 
vert. When the end comes, men are judged Kara 
ra epya (20^-* 22^"*). More precisely, those who have 
slain the saints are given blood to drink (16® 13^®) ; 
those who commit fornication in Thyatira are cast 
upon a bed (2-^) ; Babylon is punished with the 
cup which she mixed for others (IS®). The time of 
probation passes, and then the sins themselves are 
their own punishment : ‘ He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, let him he 
ffltliy still ’ (22^^). 

The evil which has thus entered upon the world 
affects mankind, apparently as a whole ; at least 
there is no si^n in the book that any can avoid its 
taint. And it therefore requires to be abolished : 
men need salvation. In this book there is but 
one means to this end : the blood of the Lamb, 
The first allusion to this is in the^ doxology 
immediately before the salutation, r<p dyaTrMvn 
TjjJ.as Kal \}j(TavTL iK ruv afxaprtlhv iv ry aXpLarL 

altrov (1®). It appears again in tbe doxology to 
the Lamb cf. 14-*). The hundred and forty 
and four thousand are said to have Av^ashed their 
robes and made them wLite in the blood of the 
Lamb (7^S cf. 22^-^) : it is by means of it that they 
-win victory over the Beast (12^ ‘). A reference to 
it is made when He Avho is called the Word of God 
goes forth Avitli His garments sprinkled Avith blood 
(lO^*-^). Nothing is sold as to the Avay in which this 
sacrifice is applied ; the fact of it is asserted. 

Those Avho are thus redeemed are made by 
Christ into a kingdom, priests unto God and His 
Father (1® 5^®) ; that is, they are a society of men 
ruled over by God as King. They are sealed in 
their foreheads (7®). They come from the tAvelve 
tribes, but not from these alone ; ‘ I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, that no man could number, 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and 
tongue, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb’ (7®; cf. 14®). Moreover, the whole 
creation has a part in the scheme of God, and 
responds with a doxology to the Lamb (5^®): 
the ‘ eternal Gospel ’ is based on the fact of Crea- 
tion (14®), ‘I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, having an eternal gospel to preach to those 
that. sit upon ;tiie earth, and to every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people, saying in a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give him glory ; because the 
hour of his judgment has come : aiid AA^orship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the 
springs of waters.’ 

fi> the meantime, before the end comes, the ideal 


of the Church is not attained. There is sin and 
heresy in the seven Churches. There are false 
apostles (2-), false JeAvs (2®), the teaching ot 
Balaam (2^^), a false prophetess (2-®), impurity (3^), 
lukewarmness (3^®). The devil has power to per- 
secute, so that the men in the earth may be 
tested (2^® 3^®). Those Avho are slain cry out 
beneath the altar, Hoav long? (6^®) but others, 
their felloAV-servants and brethren, aauII have to ha 
slain as they. This fate must befall especially the 
two witnesses, Avho prophesy against the Beast 
( 1 P'®). So for all this time emphasis is laid upon 
the qualities of endurance and faithfulness (cf. 3^® 

210 1310)^ coAA’ardly, the unfaithful, those avIio I 
murder, and lie, and are idolaters or impure (21® 
22*®), have no part m the heaA^enly kingdom. Even 
a Church, that is already in existence, may lose its 
place : ‘ if not, I come to thee, and Avill remoA^e 
thy candlestick from its place, if thou repent not ’ 

(2®). 

In the eyes of God and of the seer the time of 
AAmiting is very short. ^Behold, T come as a thief’ 

(16^® 22‘-*®). And Avhen the time does come the 
harvest of the Avorld Avill be reaped (14*®), and the 
vintage gathered (14*®), and the evil will be fliially 
separated from the good. Then comes the con- 
summation. There Avill be the new heaven and 
new earth ; the sea — symbolizing probably rest- 
lessness, and division and barrenness — aauII be no 
more. And the neAv Jerusalem, founded on the 
tAvelve apostles of the Lamb (21*-^), Avill appear. In 
this the redeemed will dwell for ever (22'q in per- 
fect freedom and happiness. The actual presence 
of God and the Lamb Avill make a temple for aa’of- 
ship unnecessary : the servants of God shall see 
His face. Thus the purpose for Avhich man is 
created is fulfilled. 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see a symbol of 
this perfect communion in the fact that it is after 
the rencAval of the heaven and earth, that He that 
sitteth on the throne is said to speak (21®). Before 
I voices came from the throne and from the temple, 
but none from the Supreme. Now at last, when all 
is fulhlled. He speaks. 

It is manifestly impossible to exhaust within 
reasonable limits the meaning of this inexhaust- 
ible hook. An attempt has been made to indicate 
the outlines of the theology assumed in it. It 
must be obvious by this time how closely the 
thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that 
of the Gospel and Epistles, Perhaps the mo^t 
noticeable points of difierence are the compara- 
tively small place occupied in the Apocalypse uy 
the doctrine of the Spirit, and the emphasis laid 
in this ^ok upon the catastrophe of the judgment. 

It cannot, hoAvever, be said that these are very 
significant. For, first, the doctrine of the Spirit is 
similar in character to that in the Gospel so far as 
it goes ; and, secondly, the judgment expresses in 
its final form a Avarfare which continues through- 
out the history of the world. 
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(A) A General Statement of the Contrast between 
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{B) Special Diverg-ences. 
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VII. The Teaching- of the Fourth GospeL 

(A) Theology and Chnstology. 

(J5) Doctrine of the Cosmos, 

(O Soteriology. 

(D) Eschatology. 

Literature on the Teaching. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally admitted to be 
the work of one remarkably gifted man. Neither 
m style nor in motive can criticism break it up 
into ditierent centuries or antagonistic tendencies. 
Editorial hands have for the most part spared its 
subtle beauty. There is little with which it can 
be compared. It stands free of fashion, and pos- 
sesses throughont a strongly marked idiosyncrasy. 

The problem that is forced upon the student is 
this : is the so-called ‘ Gospel ’ the outline of a 
biography, or the artistic clothing of an ideal? 
Have we a true report of the impression produced 
on the consciousness of an intimate friend by the 
teaching, manner, and deeds of One whom he could 
not think of as less than the Eternal Word of God 
manifest in the flesh, or must we conclude that 
what we have is the speculation of some one who 
•did not shrink from creating its material and 
inventing the basis of its theologoumena ? 

The problem is the more puzzling because to 
•the presumed author of the (jrospel is also attri- 
buted the production of the Apocalypse. If this 
.compound authorship can be accepted, the person- 
ality, of ‘John’ becomes almost as perplexing to 
•scientiflc history as that of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. When the diversity of the character- 
istics of the two documents came into the clear 
consciousness of the 3rd cent. (Eus. EE vii. 10, 
24, 25), the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse was 
repudiated, rather than that of the Gospel. But 
the preponderant belief of Christians has practi- 
cally accepted the unity of the Johannine witings. 
The fact that St. John had the insight which 
enabled him to preserve discourses and sayings of 
the Lord J esns, to see in His human life the fulness 
of grace and truth, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, has seemed consonant with the fact that the 
same eyes might also have discerned in Him the 
slain Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 

If the Son of God did say and do the things 
recorded in this document, then everything in the 
universe, every fact in the history of the world, the 
conclusions of all philosophy, the meaning of all 
scientific discovery, the future of the world, and the 
goal of humanity, must be afiected by its disclosures. 
We do not, indeed, contend that the Christian 
faith is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, or that, 
should this supreme expression of its inmost spirit 
De banished to the realm of speculative romance, 


the faith or the kingdom of Christ is relegated to 
the same region. The ministry of the Apostle tc 
the Gentiles must have been completed between 30 
and 40 years before this Gospel saw the light. 
Great historic Churches grew into importance and 
began to sutler disintegration from internal dis- 
cord hefoie it was possible to heal them by th^ 
Valedictoiy Discourse. The Churches of JudiBit 
and of the Dispersion lived by ‘ the faith of the 
Lord of Gloiy ’ ( Ja 2^), and ‘ looked foi the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life ’ (Jude 
before this document could have come into circu- 
lation. 

it we read between the lines of the most authentic 
Epp. of St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Ep. of St. James, 
we see that the message of the apostles had already 
inaugurated a new philosophy of heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, new conceptions of history 
and ethics, and new standards of life. The leaven 
had spread from Jems, to Antioch ; from thence 
it had sj)read to Ephesus, Corinth, and Home. 
All this had occurred before the Fourth Gospel 
had been crystallized into form, or its interpreta- 
tion of the batfling mystery had been ottered to 
mankind. Even if we were robbed of tlie Apoc. 
and of the spiritual Go*x)el, or deprived of all 
confidence in either, we should still be in inde- 
feasible possession of a faith which unriddles the 
universe, which works by love, which overcomes 
the world. VYe should, therefore, mistake most 
obvious facts if we persisted in regaiding the 
Fourth Gospel as the ‘acropolis’ or citadel of the 
faith. 

But although this is freely conceded, the inestim- 
able preciousness of the document must still be 
urged Avith earnestness. Those who strenuously 
deny its historicity and repudiate its apostolic 
character are ready to confess, Avith Baur, Schenkel, 
Tlioma, Taylor, that the highest, and essentially 
the truest, revelation of the Son of Man, and 
interpretation of the mind and Avill of God, are to 
be found in this record. Much Avhioh it contains 
has long since been verified by the Christian con- 
science as fundamentally true, and has permanently 
enriched the mind of m*an. 

We hail the teaching of the Fourth Gospel as 
establishing for us the inspiring persuasion that 
the divine and human are not separated by an 
impassable chasm, but are in their innermost 
essence one ; that, in the portraiture of the I^ogos 
made man, humanity at its best is nothing less 
than the clearest and most gracious revelation of 
the Eternal God, and that DiAunity at its greatest 
has been manifested through the human. 

A philosophy based on the intrinsic unknoAvable- 
ness of God, on the impossibility of converse being 
held betAveen man and his Creator, is pledged to 
demonstrate the late origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and to find in the Johannine teaching of St. Paul 
some of the materials of the pious fraud of this 
falsarius of the 2nd century. Many have struggled 
with the attempt to discover Alexandrine philo- 
sophy in the Fourth Gospel. Efiorts have been 
made to show that in the speculations of Cerin- 
thus, Valentinus, and Basilides Ave may find the 
historical antecedents of this Gospel. It Avas even 
urged by Volkmar that ‘John ’ may have used the 
works of Justin Martyr, rather than Justin have 
noted from ‘John,’ and a date A\’as proA’isionally 
etermined for the appearance of the Gospel just 
anterior to the time Avhen, by general admission, it 
is known to have been regarded in Antioch and 
Lyons, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome as one of 
the four indisputable authorities for the biography 
of the Lord Jesus. 

I. External Evidence for the Early Exist 
ENCE OF FOUR Gospels. — T he strength of the 
argument for the historicity and the credibility of 
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St. Joh^a’s Gospel is to be found within itself: (1) 
in the proof which it explicitly contains of its 
own authorship ; (2) in the transcendent revelation 
it gives of an august Personality immeasurably 
greater than that of the supposed author himselt, 
who did not fully assimilate words or tlioughts of 
his Master which yet, by some psychologic process, 
he was able to preserve and record for all time ; (3) 
in the subtle harmonies between ‘St. John’s’ 
conception of the Son of God and that expressed 
by the Synoptists and St. Paul ; (4) in the geiminant 
force ot the uttered word of Jesus, and in the 
triumphant response it has found in the conscious- 
ness, the fears and hopes, of the human race. And 
yet there are discords as well as harmonies. These 
we shall presently attempt to separate, but first 
we must clearly apprehend what is the material 
of which these things can be said. 

There is proof that towards the last quarter of 
the second cent. , in every part of the Koman Empire, 
fou?' Gospels had been selected and were regarded 
as authentic, and that these fotcr documents 
were identical with those which are described as 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JOHN. 
Up to that period, rb ebayyiXLov was a name for 
the good message, or acceptable speculation, which 
Christian or heretical writers were offering to their 
followers. Thus Hippolytus {Be/. Hcer. vii. 27) 
speaks of the disciples of ftasilides as possessing ‘ a 
gospel ’ which was the knowledge {yvUcns) of supra- 
mundane things; but Theophilus of Antioch applied 
the name to the four separate Gospels, and we hear 
henceforward not only of the Gospel j but of ra 
€Tuayy4\ccL. 

(«) The most conspicuous of these testimonies is 
that of lEENiEUS, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who 
lived between a.d. 140 and 202, and who WTote his 
treatise Befutation of Heresies between A.!). 180 and 
190. Other fragments of his work, and a letter to 
Florinus, are preserved by Eusebius {HEW. 20). 
These are of considerable interest, and show, in 
combination, that the ‘ four Gospels ’ are, together 
with the Old Testament, to be regarded as ‘the 
Scriptures.’ Irenoeus specifies these four {Ecer. iii. 
1), referring them by name to their respective 
authors. He makes frequent reference to St. John 
by name, and he gives a mystic reason for there 
being; four Gospels, neither more nor fewer. Though 
this IS fanciful and carries no theological weight, 
it shows that the canonical ‘ four ’ must have been 
long in circulation among the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne.* Irenmus makes no fewer than 500 
citations from the four Gospels, 100 of these being 
from the Fourth (see Index of Ante-Nicene Library, 
Work^ of Irenceus, ii. 193-197). 

Great stress must also be laid on the relation that subsisted 
between Irenaeus and Polycarp, the disciple of John the Apostle. 
If the letter to Flormus, recalling’ in lifelike form the appear- 
ance and ways of Polycarp, is genuine, it is quite incredible 
that the Johannine Gospel from which Ireneeus thus quoted 
100 times was not written by the venerated teacher of Poly- 
carp. 

(5) Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, c. a.d. 180, 
declared in his three Books addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen, that the same things were advanced by 
the prophets and evangelists, and he quotes John 
(i. 13) by name. He is also reported to have written 
commentaries on the Gospels. On the genuineness 
of the Lat. transl. of these comm, much controversy 
has prevailed between Zahn and Hamack ; but 
there is no question that Theophilus was acquainted 
wdth St. John’s writings, and he designates him as 
‘spirit-bearing’ — occupying the same level with 
the Law and ^he Brophets. It is, moreover, far 

** Religious veneration such as. that ■with which Irenseus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held 
a great place in the Church as far back as the memory of 
Uvinar men extended’ (R. W. Dale, Living Christ €md Four 
Gospels, p. 145). 


from improbable that he refers to Jn 12-^ and 20*^, 
for the resemblance to St. John’s language is 
striking, and we know that lie was acquainted with 
the Gospel. 

(c) Clement of Alexandria was the head of 
the celebrated Catechetical School from a.d. 189, 
and was himself a pupil of Panttenus and the teacher 
of Origen, who succeeded him in his office. Irenoeua 
and Hippolytus probably for a brief period followed 
his instructions. He was a litterateur, and diligent 
collector of the opinions and dicta of philosophers. 
He held in reverence other sacred books, in addition 
to the Canonical writings of the NT, such as th#' 
Gospel according to the Eg;v'ptians, and the Apoc 
of Peter, a fragment of w'hich has been recently 
brought to light. He was accustomed to cite ant 
compare the testimonies of ancient writers, as W'efI 
as early traditions, concerning the Evangelists and 
the aixistles. It is unfortunate that the most 
interesting of these are preserved for us only by 
Eusebius {HE vi. 14, iii. 23 ), but they aver the ex istence 
and value of the four Gospels. In the Exhortation 
{TTpoTpeiTrLKbs, § 59) he quotes from one or other of the 
Gospels between 400 and 500 times, and cites St. 
J ohn s by name. Eusebius preserves the tradition of 
Clement, that Peter approved of ^Mark’s narrative, 
and that ‘John, divinely moyed by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel ou observing that the 
things obvious to the senses bad been set forth in 
earlier Gospels.’ 

{d) Tertullian, whose literary vvork was done 
in Carthage between A.D. 190 and A.D. 230, left 
abundant testimony to the existence and apos- 
tolic authority of each of the Gospels. He cites 
passages from almost every chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, and from some chapters almost every 
verse (see Watkins, Hampton Lectures, p. 24). His 
evidence is of high value, because of t!ie close 
attention he paid to the text of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the detailed proof he advanced, verse by verse, 
that Marcion’s ‘ gospel ’ Avas a mutilated copy of 
St. Luke. After long and anxious reinvestigation 
by Baur, Kitschl, Volkmar, the author of Supern. 
Religion, and Sunday, the contention of Tertullian 
has been sustained ; but it is he also who makes 
it highly probable that Mareion was acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel (see Godet’s Introd. to 
Gospel of St. John, vol. i. 221); and without doubt, 
as in his work {adv. Praxeam, ch. xxiii.) against 
the monarcliianism of Praxeas, Tertullian submitted 
to the authority of John the beloved disciple. 

No weight need he laid upon the fragments which 
remain, chiefly in Syriac, of the writings of Melito 
of Sardis, or of Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
though the list of their works given by Eusebius, 
and the high value set upon them by Jerome 
and Socrates, make it probable that treatises on 
the Paschal Festival and on the Birth of Christ 
showed acquaintance with the Four Gospels. 

(e) But a strong link in the chain of proof is found 
in the writings of Flavius J ustinus, the philosopher 
and martyr. Critics difter as to the chronology of 
Justin’s career and the date of his martyidom,* 
hut Hort {Journal of Class, and Sac. Philol. iii. pp. 
155-193), closely approximated by Volkmar, thought 
it safe to say that the chief works of Justin, his 
two Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho, must 
fall between A.D. 145 and 148. Caspar! and Kruger 
have ventured on a still earlier date. Justin tells 
us that, after passing through various stages of 
philosophic thought, he found the satisfaction of 
his mind restored by men of prophetic spirit, who 
did not demonstrate truth, but, being filled by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking things they had seen and 
heard, gave aim what he wanted : ‘ kindled a flame 
in his soul,’ and convinced him that ‘ this philosophy 

* Gredner places tke limits of Ms activity between a.©. 130-1 
Volkmar reduced the limits between a-d. 140-150. 
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alone was profitable and safe.’ The torch of Aris- 
totle and Plato faded when he became familiar 
with the Light of Christ. In the first apology he 
frequently cites what he styles ^ Memorials com- 
posed by the Apostles and their followers.’ In 
ch. 66 he adds ‘ which are called Gospeh.’’ but this 
clause, as opponents urge, may be a maiginal 
gloss. The term or phrase is slightly varied. Thus 
he sometimes, as in Ap. i., calls them ‘ Memoirs of 
the Apostles,’ sometimes ‘ Memoirs’ simply, as in the 
Dialogue ; and when he is referring to an incident 
mentioned by all four Evangelists, he introduces 
it by ‘ the apostles wrote.’ The names of the 
apostles are not mentioned, yet no phrase could 
more adequately denote them than ‘ the apostles 
and those that followed them.’ In addressing the 
Homan emperors, or the bigoted Jews of Rome or 
Asia Minor, the obscure names, Matthew, Maik, 
Luke, John, would have detracted from, rather than 
increased, their weight. This is parallel with the 
reticence of Tertullian, who, when writing his 
Apology and his address To the Nations, makes no 
distinct reference to the "Gospels’ or to their 
authors. Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
follow the same rule. In Justin’s references to 
the events of our Lord’s life, he introduces a 
few picturesque details not to be found in the 
Canonical Gospels, indicating, it may be, some 
additional sources of information. If he possessed 
any ‘ harmony ’ of the evangelical narrative, as 
well as the ‘ memorials,’ it is more likely that it 
was formed from them, than tnat it was the 
parent of them. It is, moreover, simply incredible 
that, between the date of Justin’s writing the 
Apology ^ or Dialogue and Iremeus’ writing his 
Befutation, the Four Gospels should have been 
brought into existence, and utterly displaced 
Justin’s ‘ memorials,’ or that they should have come 
into such vogue as to be read in churches and be 
regarded as of primaiy importance in Lyons and 
Carthage, Antioch and Alexandria. Justin refers 
to some details which are found, so far as we know, 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel only ; he also cites some 
of the few specialities of St. Mark’s Gospel, and at 
least seven peculiarities to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. The deviation from the stiict accuracy of 
quotation may be the idiosyncrasy of the author, 
for he shows also slight and marked divergences 
from the LXX, and from the text of the Dialogues 
of Plato (see Sunday, Gospels in the Second Century). 
The deviations from strict accuracy are, as we 
should expect, more numerous in quotations from 
the Gospels than from these otlier sources. Except 
wlien quoting a lengthened passage from LXX or 
other sources, he may have fallen back upon his 
memory, as other divines have done in all ages. 

The contemporaneousness of Justin and Irenams 
is a fact of importance when we call to mind the 
undoubted confidence which the latter places in the 
Fourth Gospel. Irenmus makes no fewer than 
30 references to the Apology and Dialogue of 
Justin. Equally abundant are the references to 
Justin by Tertullian, Theophilus, and others, to say 
nothing at present of Tatian, the supposed author 
of the Diatessaron. 

IL External Evidence for the Early Exist- 
ence OF THE Fourth Gospel.— (A) We will com- 
mence with the quotations from, or references to, 
the Fourth Gospel by Justin himself (see Watkins, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 73-81, for a summary of 
recent investigations by Ezra Abbot, Tlioma, 
Hil^enfekl, Drummond, Sanday, Westcott, Edwin 
A. Abbott, and others). The resemblances between 
Justin and the Fourth Gospel are undeniable, but 
it has been contended by some that " John’ borrov-ed 
from J ustin, rather than the reverse. Such a conten- 
tion, hoM^ever, must be held to betraj" a deficiency 
of literary perception. Others, who accept the 


priority of John, urge that Justin did not regard the 
authority of the evangelist as apostolic ; <and that, if 
he had drawn upon the Gospel, he ought to have 
quoted it when endeavouring to establish the pre- 
existence of Christ, instead of citing words of OT 
prophets. This suggestion supposes that we can 
grasp the ethic and philosophy of citation in the 
2nd century. There are seven or eight passages 
in the Apology, and several in the Dialogue, which 
turn on (1) the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, its 
idea of the relation of the Logos to God, as His 
TTp^ov yhvtjfxa (cli. 21), His vlA (chs. 22 and 63), His 
TTpwr Orozcos ry dyevrrjrcf Seip (cli. 53) ; (2) on the in- 
carnation of the Logos, His becoming cdp^, or 
MpoiTTos, in Jesus Christ, and the ‘Teacher’ or 
‘Saviour’ of the world {Ap. 5; Dial. 48, 105). 
Many portions of the Gospel, besides the Prologue, 
are referred to by Justin, e.g. in Ap, 35 he re- 
gards Isaiah’s oracle in 48- as fulfilled by a curious 
text of Jn 19^^, where e/cd^to-e is altered into transi- 
tive iKddLo-av, and refers to Jesus being forced to 
sit on the /Sijga or judgment-seat, rather than to 
Pilate’s taking his seat on it. This supposition, 
that part of the gross humiliation of Jesus consisted 
in placing Him upon the seat of judgment, is 
confirmed by the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
recently discovered. In Dial. 69, Justin refers to 
the incidents of Jesus healing those e/c yererrjs 
TTrjpoh (cf. Jn 9), the lame also and dumb, by His 
word. Again, Jn 4^“ is referred to in Dial. 114. 

The most important passage is Aju 61, which pro- 
fesses to be the word of Christ Himself, dr 
drayevvTjOijTe ov p'q eiceXdrire eis ^acriXe Lav 
tQiv odparuv. '’Ort 8e koI ddl/varor eis rds pitirpasr^v 
TeKovaZv robs axa^ yeuvcapirovs ep^ijvaL (parepbr TrdcrLr 
e<jTiv. We have only to place this by the side of Jn 
3’^’® to discern the oi iginal form of the idea, although 
there are many differences in the expression : ’Edv 
pA ns yevvriO'Q dvoiSev, ov dbrarat. loelv rd\v ^acnXeidy 
Tov Oeou. Xbyei rpos adrhv 6 llcbs dbrarca 

dvdpojwos yevvrjd7}ra.L ylpufv SdvaraL eis 

KotXiay rijs pr^rphs avrov dedrepor eiaeXdelv /cat yevvy- 
drjvat. Schwegler, Baur, Zeller, Supern, Belig., E. 
A. Abbott, have called attention to every deviation, 
but none of the theories by which they account for 
these is so free from difficulty as the suggestion that 
Justin, in an aivkward way, has appropriated with 
gravity, as his own confirmation of Christ’s words, 
the semi-humorous query of Nieodemus which was 
passed over by our Lord in silence and implied 
rebuke. There was probably also an echo of 
Mt 18® blended by Justin with our Lord’s words 
in Jn 3^‘®. The verbal differences are conspicuous, 
and yet accounted for by the very common inter- 
change of the equivalent expressions ‘ kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven.’ Justin ex preKSses 
the idea of yevvTjdy dvo)6ey by dvayeyvn&ijre, ^^hich is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that dvwdev is often 
interpreted by ‘again,’ and that numerous later 
writers, who quote indisputably from the Fourth 
Gospel, make the same modification of the text (of, 
also Vulg. and AV). Another deviation, the ob p^ 
eia-^XOip-e, in place of ob dbyarai ISelv, may easily be 
the reflection of the eicreXduv of v.® Ezra Abbot 
found 69 similar deviations from the text in 46 
difierent English divines of modern times. 

Hilgenfeld and Keim admit that while the 
Synoptists affirm that John the Baptist was the 
‘ voice of one crying,’ Justin might have referred 
the exclamation to the consciousness of the Baptist 
by acquaintance with Jn 1*** and 3-®. When,. in 
Apol. i. 63, Justin declares that the Jews knew 
neither the Father nor the Son, he must have had 
Jn 8^® and 16® in his memory. 

The various uses of the Prologue in the passages 
referred to, led even Volkmar to declare that ‘ thfc 
prologue of John is the primordial revelation oi 
the Logos in its immediate majesty, and that the 
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writings of Justin are the first attempts at a 
rational analysis of the contents of the revelation.’ 
Other and later writers derived these great truths 
from the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel; why 
should not Justin be allowed to have done the 
same ? * 

Albrecht Thonia [Die Genesis des Joh. Evang^ 
p. 824) has endeavoured to show that Justin 
found his idea of the Logos in Philo Judaeus, 
and that he derived nothing from the Gospel, 
unless it be the identification of Jesus with the 
incarnation of the Logos. But the objection to this 
suggestion is, that while the Logos of Philo re- 
ceives many striking designations, such as ‘ High 
Priest,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Fust-Begotten,’ etc., Philo never 
hints at the Messianic idea or the Incarnation. 
Nothinix could be less like the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than the Philonic God who, by His 
X 670 S, ‘ eternal leason,’ created or sustains the uni- 
verse (see Reynolds’ introd. to Gospel of John in 
Fuljnt Camm. p. xxviii). 

[B] What indications do we find of the existence 
of tile Fourth Gosjiel between the latest date of 
Justin and that of the literary activity of Irenseus? 

(1) Heracleon is referred to by Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, by Clemens Alex., and above all by 
Origen, as a di-ciple of Valentinus, the great 
Gnostic of the midd le of the century. He is probably 
referred to by Iremeus as one of the unnamed Gnos- 
tics who, with Ptolemoeus, helped to divide the 
Valentmians into two groups {Ref. Hcer. ii. 4, ri. 
85. 29), difieiing on tlie question whether the 
original principle of the universe was a monad or 
a dyad. He did not write a formal exposition of 
Valentinus, but a practical exegesis of the Gospels 
of Luke and John, m which the doctrines of Valen- 
tinus were assumed. He writes with extreme 
reverence for the text of the Gospels, as if they 
commanded attention on the highest ground. He 
is one of the earlie.st to write a commentary on 
any book of tlie NT ; and from his commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel, Origen (]uotes 50 times in liis 
own comm., sometimes accepting Heracleon’s views, 
more frequently contradicting them. Large ex- 
tracts from the comments on the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth chapters are thus preserved by 
Origen (see ‘ Heracleon’ in Diet. Christ. Biog. by Sal- 
mon). The method of comment is allegorical ; and 
while the historical or natural sense is not rejected, 
the higher and truer meaning is found in forced 
analogies. But the ] oint of interest here is, that 
before [renmiis, and reaching back by Heracleon’s 
personal relations with the celebrated heresiareh 
to Valentinns himself, this Gospel was esteemed as 
of prime importance and authority in the view of 
heretics as well as orthodox. That Justin should 
not have known this document, becomes almost 
incredible. 

( 2 ) This conclusion grows more certain when we 
compare with it the testimony of Justin’s pupil, 
Tatian, who between a.d. 160 and 170 issued his Dis- 
co'nrse to the Greelcs, in which explicit citations are 
made fiom Ju P- and also from Jn H 4-^.t After 
the death of Justin, Tatian held and propagated cer- 
tain heterodox opinions on the subject of marriage, 
which be regarded as ‘ corruption ’ and whoredom. 
He repudiated the OT as the record of the 
Demiurge, in consequence of its implied sanction 
of polygamy. Eusebius reports that Tatian was 
the founder of the sect of Encratites. All that 

* K rchhofer {QvHlensammlutig') and Oharteris (JJanonidty) 

5 note a large nitmlier of other passag-es from hoth the Apol. and 
KaL which reieal ji-reater or less resemblauoe to passages from 
every part of the C4ospeL 

t See Fuller’s most elaborate dissertation in Diet, of Christ. 
as wt‘11 as that of Donaldson {Hist, of Ch. Doct. amd Lit. 
vol.' lii. pp. l-(!0) Both these wr.ters carefully analyze the 
‘Discourse* and summarize its teachings; Fuller gives the 
remarKablt passage in which the Fourth Gospel is quoted. 


Irenoeus states is that Encratites appear to haJ g 
appealed to Tatian, as holding that Adam could 
not be saved, seeing that ‘ in Adam all die.’ Euse- 
bius {HE iv. 29) refers to a much more impe^'tant 
woik of Tatian’s, which was a patch-work cf the 
evangelia, compiled after a fashion he did not 
understand, and called rb dia recredpwp.'^ This docu- 
ment, said Eus., ‘is in the possession of some even 
now.’ This passing observation is the first extant 
reference to the Diatessaroii, on wliich much 
additional light has been thro^vm in recent times 
by unexpected discoveries, and by documents the 
importance of which had been long overlooked. 
This is not the place to tell the romantic story of 
the^ several steps by which the Diatessaron to 
which Eusebius referred has come into our hands. 
We are amazed at the tenuity and tenacity of the 
thread of proof on which the conclusion rests that 
we have before us the interweaving of four distinct 
Gospels and no others by Tatian, and dating near the 
middle of the 2 nd cent. Seeing that this conclusion 
carries with it the early and wide circulation at 
that date of the Fourth Gospel, it naturally excites 
keen criticism (see Nineteenth Centnry, April 
1895). The second reference in Greek antiquity is 
that of Tlieodoret [Beer. i. 20), Bp. of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus in E. Syria (457-8), who attributes the 
Diatess. to Tatian, but condemns it for the omis- 
sion of the genealogies and the rejection of the 
evidence that Christ, according to the fiesh, was 
bom of the seed of David. Tlieodoret states that 
more than 200 copies of this work were found in 
his little diocese, and that he substituted for them 
copies of the Four Gospels (see calculations based 
on this fact in Norton’s Genuineness of Gospels, 
ch. 1 , touching the extensive distribution of Scrip- 
ture in the 5th cent.). It appears from this that 
the Harmony was in all probability written in Syr., 
which woulcl explain Eusebius’ ignorance of its 
contents. This (as Fuller urges) may account for 
the blunder made towards the close of the fourtii 
century by Epiphanius {Hcer. 46), who had got the 
idea tliat this document was none other than the 
‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Evidently, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanius had any definite 
information or actual knowledge of Syr. litera- 
ture. But Victor, Bp. of Capua {d. a.d. 554), 
came into possession of a codex of NT containing 
an anonymous harmony of the four Gospels, which 
he called Diapente, and which he was disposed to 
identify with a ‘harmony’ made from that of 
Ammonius of Alexandria,* or from that to wMch 
Eusebius referred as constructed by Tatian. That 
which Victor published was a revision in terms of 
Jerome’s Vulg., and is one of the earliest and most 
valuable MSS of the Vulgate. This codex of the 
NT Vulg. was conveyed by Boniface to Fulda, and 
has had bestowed u[)on it the name Fuldensts. Aa 
far as the Gospels are concerned, it is practically 
identical with the Arab. VS of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
which has subsequently come to light. Unlike the 
description of Tatian’s Diat., it commences with 
Lk F"* and contains portions of genealogies which 
Tatian’s did not. These are found to be alterations 
of the original text, by a careful comparison of the 
index with the MS. This Latin codex was trans- 
lated into tlie Old Saxon dialect in alliterative 
verse under the name Heliand. Another link of 
interest is the discovery of the Homilies of 
Aphraates, bishop and abbot of a convent near 
Mosul (A.D. 886-345). They were written in Syr., 
and give lengthened extracts from the Diatessaron. 
Another interesting fragment is a treatise, tlie 
Doctrine of Addai, which contains the curious Syr. 

* Salmon (^Introd. to NT^, p- 74), on the authority of Mahaffy, 
shows that S/a Tterrapm may be a musical term incorrectly trans- 
ferred to literature, and means a harmony of four, as jr« » 
concord of tbe octave, otk r.trt of tihe nrsc and. tiftti noies. 
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legend of the Saviour’s letter to king Abgarus of 
Edessa ; and this refers to the Harmony called 
Ditourion=:Diatessaron, which was used and read 
in the Syriac churches. We learn from other Syr. 
documents of the 12th cent., on the authority of 
Dionysius Bar-Salihi, that Ephraem Syrus, a 
deacon of Edessa, who died A.D. 373, had written a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
last ten years of his life (see Lightfoot’s discussion 
of this belated testimony of Bar-Salibi, Contemp. 
Review, 1877). It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance that two forms of this commentary are 
found to exist in the Armenian language. These 
have been collated and translated into Latin 
by Aucher and Moesinger. Tatian is not men- 
tioned, but Ephraem comments upon one passage 
after another of the Gospels, and not infrequently 
upon a text wdiich is a blending of two or more 
Gospels. 

Zahn (1881) and Wace (see Expos, 2nd Ser. 
ii. 1, 128, 193 ; iv. 161, 294) have given a careful 
digest of all these passages, and the text on 
which Ephraem was commenting. The com- 
mentary appears to have been written in Syriac. 
Hamlyn Hill, assisted by Arraitage Bobinson, has, 
by comparison of Moesinger’s Lat. and the Arm. 
text, reached a very close approximation to the 
words of Ephraem. Zahn has been able to arrange 
the text of the Diatessaron in one hundred sections, 
with explanatory and textual criticism, collation 
of the Lat., Syr., and Arm. Vulgates, and the 
codices A, B, etc. But a remarkable addition to 
the apparatus criticus has been romantically made 
by the examination of tw'O Arabic MSS of the 
Diatessaron itself : one brought from Egypt to the 
Vatican Library in 1719, by Assemani, known by 
the title of No. XIV. ; the other, also brought 
from Egypt to Ciasca, of the Vatican Library, and 
practically a repetition of No. XIV., but with 
important differences in detail. The collated text 
has been translated into Eng., and edited by 
Hamlyn HiU {Earliest Life of Christ, 1894; see 
also Hill, Dissertation on Gosp. Harmony of S. 
Ephraem, 1896 ; and Rendel Harris, Fragments of 
Com. of Ephrem Syrus, 1895). These translations 
leave no valid doubt that we have the text before 
us on which Ephraem commented, and which the 
Arab. MS avers is a translation from S.^ac of the 
long-lost Diatessaron. A large portion of St. 
John’s Gospel is included in the Diatessaron — a fact 
which establishes, if it is Tatian’s collation of the 
four Gospels, not only the existence of the Fourth, 
but the esteem in which it was held between a.d. 
150 and 160. The doubt cherished by many about 
the * Memoirs’ of Justin must therefore be aban- 
doned. Harnack’s jud^ ment in the Encycl. Brit. 
(1888, xxiii. 81) is to the same effect. Watkins 
justly observes, ^the Diatessaron of Tatian is the 
key to the Memoirs of Justin’ {Bamp. Lect. 71), 
and it certainly bridges the gulf between the 
literary phraseology of Justin and Irenoeus. 

(3) The Muratorian* Fragment, one of the 
earliest attempts to give a list of the books of 
NT, not only includes the Fourth Gospel, but, in 
legendary fashion, describes the circumstances 
under which the Apostle John was urged by 
Andrew and other apostles to prepare his narrative 
with their recognition and sanction {recognoscenti- 
bus cunctis). This testimony 1=* extremely im- 
portant, but its value depends on 5 .vS date. The 
writer says, ‘ Hermas has verjr recently in our days 
written the “Shepherd” while Pius his broiher 
was Bishop of Rome.’ The earliest dates for the 
commencement and close of the episcopate of 
Pius I. are from A.D. 139-154, the latest from A.D. 
141-156. It has been customary to say that tlie 
limit of the date {nuperrime temporibus nostris) 
cannot be put later than A.D. 170 (so Dbllinger, 


Lightfoot, and Westcott). But Salmon* {Introd. 
to NT, and art. in Smith, Diet, of Biog. vol. iii.) 
judges differently of this limit, on the ground that 
the great change in the position of the Bishops of 
Rome with and after Pius had so long passed as to 
be forgotten when the unknown author penned 
these words, and that we cannot assume a date 
earlier than about A.D. 200. One of the most 
weighty features of the proof that the Gospel was 
at that moment widely prized and regarded uni- 
versally in the Church as the wmrk of the Apostle 
John, is the reference to the First Epistle, which 
the writer treats as an appendix to the Gospel, 
adding that John 'profe.sses that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer and w^riter {scrip- 
torem . . . per orclinem ‘a historian’) of all the 
wronderful things of the Lord.’ The testimony of 
the Fragment thus conffrms the conclusion already 
reached by the testimonies of Theophilus, Irenseus, 
Tatian, Justin, and Clement of Alexandria. 

(4) Our evidence may be carried still further 
backw-ards by w^hat remains of the w'ords or life of 
Papias, Bp. of Hierapolis. The fragments of the 
w’orks of this early Christian waiter w'ere, for the 
most part, preserved by Eusebius {RE iii. 36, 39). t 
He is there said to have been bishop of the Church 
of Hierapolis, and a contemporary of Polycarp 
the disciple of John. It is more than probable 
that he was born between A.D. 60 and 70, and 
vrrote his exposition in five books about A.D. 
135. The estimate which Eusebius expresses of 
his mental character in different pages is contra- 
dictory. In one place he is called an eminently 
small man, in derogation, perhaps, of some extra- 
vagantly chiliastic prophecies wdiich he is said to 
have referred to the lips of our Lord. Elseudiere 
Eusebius describes Papias as ‘well skilled in all 
kinds of learning, and mighty in the Scriptuies.’ 
His importance to us lies in the probable source of 
his information and the nature of his written w’ork. 
This last appears to have consisted of comments 
upon the wmrds, miracles, and prophecies of Christ, 
such as he w^as eager to obtain from those who had 
known the Lord (‘the tiuth’), and he mentions 
‘the elders Andrew, Peter, John, Philip, Thomas, 
and James, Matthew and other “disciples’” as 
authorities, Avhose wmrds came to him by direct 
speech of friends of his w'ho had known the 
apostles ; and he adds ‘ wdiat Aristion and the 
elder John say as though these elders 

had survived the rest, and w'ere still available for 
information. 

It is a vain wish that we had more than the few 
hundred wmrds which Eusebius has preserved. 
With only these fragments, it is misleading and 
arbitrary to argue from the silence of Papias as 
to wiiab he knew of the four Gospels or the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The passage preserved by Eusebius is 
taken from the fourth book of the Expositions of 
Papias, — Irenmus having informed us that Papias 
had written five such books, — in which he con- 
firms his interpretations by his own reminiscences 
of the speech of those that had known the apostles. 
It is wmrthy of special regard that the earliest 
witnesses and disciples of our Lord are cited in the 
Eusebian fragment of Papias in the very order in 
which they are referred to in the Fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius does not cite passages from Papias in 
proof of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
He adopts this course upon the principle wEich he 
follow^s everywhere, viz. to mention very little 
concerning the entirely undisputed books, but to 
bring confirmation from vsoc ' vjls sources of those 
which had, upon any ground, been rejected or dis- 

* Similarly, Zahn and Hamack. 

t The only other tmee of the hook, * The Exposition .jf thi 
Oracles of our lord,’ is in an inventory of the hooks in posses* 
Sion of the cathedral of Nismes, dated a.d. 1218. 
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puted. Jn like manner lie makes no reference to 
any of the quotations indisputably made by 
Irenseus or Origen from the Gospel. The silence 
here is a proof that Paplas made abundant use of 
the Gosiiel rather than the reverse. The refer- 
ences to Papias’ use of 1 Peter and 1 John support 
a fuither suggestion, that Papias was familiar 
with the Gospels of Mark (the interpreter of Peter) 
ftpd John the Divine. Eusebius does not refrain 
(in his Chronicon ad Olymp. 220) from speaking of 
‘Papias the Hieropolitan, and Polycarp Bp. of 
Smyrna, as being known to be hearers of John the 
Divine and Apostle, as is declared by Irenaeus and 
others.’ 

This particular passage raises no question about 
John ‘the elder,’ of whose existence there is no 
proof except this solitary comment of Eusebius 
upon an obscure fragment of Papias. The present 
writer has discussed the subject fully in Introd. 
to Gospel in Pidpit Com. ; see also Salmon, art. 
‘Joannes Presbyteros,’ in Diet. Chr. Biog. ; Parrar 
in Expos. (1881) 2nd Ser. ii. 321 ; Haussleiter in 
Theol. Lit.-hlatt, Sept. 25, 1896 ; and Gwatkin in 
Contemp. Rev., Feb. 1897 (cf. Expos. Times, viii. 
1897, pp. 338, 416). Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Gwatkin hold to the Eusebian suggestion. Deltl' 
advocated the existence of a disciple not John the 
Apostle, but possibly John the Presbyter, ivho 
is credited with the authorship of the Gospel, who 
was the disciple wiiom Jesus loved, and 'who 
knew more of the esoteric teaching than any of the 
Twelve. But the entire story of the second John 
is due, as manjr hold, to the inaccurate interpre- 
tation by Eusebius of the saying of Papias. 

(5) In conjunction with Papias, it is well here 
to recount the testimony of POLYCARP, Bp. of 
Smyrna, who may be safely credited with carrying 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospel back 
to the lifetime of St. John. The letter of Irenseus 
to Florinus, preserved by Eusebius, HE v. 20, is 
charged with proof of his own personal remem- 
brances of Polycarp. Irenmus recounts his ways, 
his ‘ personal intimacy with J ohn and with the 
rest who had known the Lord.’ ‘ The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord were told by Polycarp, in 
consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he re- 
ceived them from the eye-witnesses of the Doctrine 
of Salvation.’ These ‘Holy Scriptures’ to which 
Iremeus refers were no other than the Gospels, — 
including the Fourth, — from which he made hun- 
dreds of citations in his great work. The historical 
character of Polycarp’s visit to Borne, and of his 
martyrdom, has withstood all criticism. The 
memorable exclamation, ‘ Eighty and six years 
have I served Christ,’ limits the interval between 
the martyrdom and birth of Polycarp. The pains- 
taking researches of Waddington (independently i 
confirmed by Lightfoot) give A.D. 155 as the 
date of the martyrdom, and therefore A.D. 69 as 
that of the birth, and possibly the baptism, of this 
venerable link between the apostles and the sub- 
apostolic Church. This would allow for Polycarp’s 
having attained thirtjr years before the death of 
John. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Irenseus blundered so extravagantly as not to have 
found out, in the strength of his vigorous man- 
hood, whether it was St. John himself, or another, 
of whom Polycarp spoke to him, in days so well 
remembered. The brief Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains an unmistakable citation of 
1 Jn 4"“* ® : ‘ For every one who does not confess 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti- 
christ, and whoso does not confess the testimony 
of the Cross is of the devil.’ The hypothesis of 
Yolkmar, that the author of the 1st Ep. was quot- 
ing from Poly carp, is surely discredited by the 
assurance that Papias also made use of 1 Jn. The 
authenticity of Polycarp’s letter has been placed 


beyond question by the researches of Lightfoot 
{Contemp. Eeyyew, 1877, and A post. Fathers, pt. lI, 
vols. i. and hi.). Dale, in his Living Christ and 
Four Gospels, developed a striking argument from 
the absence of mysticism and the lack of origin- 
ality displayed by Polycarp, in addition to the 
fact that John, whom he knew, must have uTitten 
the Gospel which he accepted, and taught Ms 
disciples to regard as Holy Scripture. Even 
the contrast between the tone, the teaching, and 
the chronology of the Synoptics, and the Fourth 
Gospel, certainly strengthens the conclusion. This 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, but nothing 
is more likely to have prevented a widespread 
hesitation as to the authenticity of the Gospel, on 
account of this contrast, than the assurance of 
such a man as Polycarp. 

6. The testimonies available from Cleiiexs 
Romanus and Barnabas are handicapped by 
their own antiquity. This is peculiarly the case 
with Barnabas, in the opinion of hostile critics. 
But Keim has urged that Barnabas is saturated 
with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel. "*■ If tMs can 
be sustained it must share, with corresponding leat- 
urea in the writings of St. Paul, the author of He and 
others, the explanation that, pari passu with the 
Synoptic tradition, tliere had from the first been 
widely diftiised a tradition of the teaching of the 
beloved disciple. Such difiiision must have urged 
the apostle in his latest years to put into fixed 
form his undying memories, and greatly facili- 
tated its acceptance in the earliest years of the 
2nd cent. There are, indeed, phrases which reflect 
the influence of Johannine teaching in the First 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Thus, among 
others, cli. 49, ‘He that hath love in Christ, let 
him do the commandments of Christ’ (cf. Jn 14^®- 
I Jn 5^’^), and ‘Jesus Christ our Lord gave His 
blood for us, by the will of God, and His flesh for 
our flesh, and His soul for our souls’ (Jn 6®^ and 

The Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement, w’hicb 
may be accepted, with Lightfoot, as ‘an ancient 
homily of an unknowm author,* say about A.D, 150, 
betrays no certain reference to either St. Paul or 
St. John. Still, note the tone of di. 9 : ‘If Christ 
the Lord, who saved ns, being first spirit became 
flesh {iytvero adp^), and so called us, in like manner 
in this flesh, we shall receivm our reward. Let us 
then love one another. ’ W e are certainly reminded 
here of Jn and the spirit of the first Ep., or, 
what seems more probable, we recognize the dif- 
fusion on all sides of those aspects of our Lord’s 
teaching which we refer to Johannine memories. 

(7) Ignatius. — The great controversy touching 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters may be 
regarded as having no'vv terminated in favour of 
the Vossian Shorter Gr. Text, and the triumphant 
refutation by Lightfoot of the hypothesis of 
Cureton that the three short forms of the Syr. VS 
of the Epp. to the Romans, to Polycarp, and to 
the Ephesians are the sole genuine nucleus of the 
entire literature. If these seven letters, vouched 
by the Ep- of Polycarp to the Philippians to be 
genuine, can be regarded as the writing of the 
Martyr on his way to Rome, certainly not later 
than A.D. 116, and more probably A.D. 109, we 
have indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel 
having already found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch when the memory of St. Jolm must have 
been fragrant throughout Asia Minor, 

A strongly Johannine phrase, not without a 
special difficulty of its own, appears in the letter 
to the Magnesians, viii. 2 : ‘ There is one God, wffic 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son. 
’v\^ho is His Logos, proceeding from who in al! 

* Oliarteris, Canonidty, quotes twenty passages which sug- 
gest some po^ble familiarity with Johmimne phraseology. 
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respects was well pleading to Him that sent Him.’ 
Lightfoot has shown how this dilhculb term ai-Yn 
was used in the 1st cent., anti thinks that Ignatius 
had a leaning to the early [)re-Valentin. Gnosis of 
the period. AYliatever be the text, whether we 
should read, ‘proceeding from or ‘not proceed- 
ing from G’Ly'q' a reference to the Fourth Gospel 
is obvious. In the letter to the Romans, vii. 2, 
we read, ‘the living ^^ate^ speaking within me 
(or, probably truei text, ‘flowing, bubbling Tip’), 
says, “Come to the Father”; I take not delight 
in the nourishment of corruption, nor the pleasures 
of this life : I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Chiist (of the seed of David), and 
desire the drink of liod, ivliich is ilis blood, which 
is incorruptible love.’ In this passage we have 
reference to J n 4^^^ and 6^“^- In the letter to 

the Philailelphians, vii. 1, ix. 1, there are further 
echoes, and Jn 10'^ is expressively referred to. 

Before pas.sing fiom this period, ive may refer to 
the Arta Martijni Folijcarpi, the date of which 
shortly folloivs the niartyrdoiu, and ‘ the letter of 
the Churches of Lugduniim and Vienne ’ preserved 
by Eusebius, and presumably written by Irenreus, 
who was the bearer of it [HE v. 1) : ‘Then w'ere 
fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord, that “the 
period should come when he that killeth you will 
think that he offers service to God,”’ which is 
almost a veihal citation from Jn 16-. 

(8) The Epistle to Dlognctus was once included 
among the writings of Jiistin. ’Whilst by some it 
has even been attributed to Scaliger, it is assigned 
by Nitzsch to a.d. 110-125, by AVestcott to a.d. 
117, by Bunsen to 135. and by Hilgeiifeld to a 
much later period in the century. It does not 
therefore sup}Jy any valid evidence. Its early 
origin cannot, however, he disproved, and we find in 
it the leinarkable phrase, apparently from Jn 

‘ They (Christians) are not of this world.’ In ch. 10 
there is a nearly accurate quotation of Jn 3^®, and 
a striking interpretation of Jn P etc. applied to 
the functions of the Christ. There is also a refer- 
ence to 1 Jn 4^’ in ch. 10. 

(9) In the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
a Jewish Christian puts into the months of the 
founders of the Jewish race Christian counsels 
and consolations. Sinker, who edits and trans- 
lates it for the Ante-Nicene Lib., places it at the 
end of the 1st or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
Many nmv regard it as a Jewish work edited 
for Christian readers. The Saviour is spoken 
of as ‘Light of the world,’ ‘the Son of God,’ ‘the 
only Son,’ ‘the Lamb of God,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
truth’ ; ‘Sin unto death’ (cf. 1 Jn 5^®) is referred 
to ; ‘ eating of the tree of life ’ (Kev 2^)--all phrases 
which reveal the presence of the Johannine thought 
and expression. 

(10) The Diclach6 of the Twelve Apostles may 
prove to be the most ancient of the post-apost. 
literature. It is referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who cites it as ‘ Scripture. ’ The simplicity 
of the style and the entire absence of anv refer- 
ence to the Ebionite or Gnostic heresies prove 
that it must have been antecedent to Ireneeus or 
Justin. 

The Ep. of Barnabas, which may have been 
written between^ A.D. 100 and 120, contains a 
confessed expansion of the earlier portions of the 
Didache. A comparison of these related passages 
(see Bryennios’ ed. of the Didache and Schaff’s 
Oldest Church Manual, where they are placed side 
by side, p. 228 ff.) lias convinced almost all Eng. 
and Amer. scholars, as well as Zalin, Funk, 
Langen, of the priority of the Didache, 

The date of Hermas’ Shepherd is very variously 
ptimated, but, as in the case of Barnabas, what 
is common to the two documents is most certainly 
earlier than the Shepherd (Scliaft; p. 233). 


We are brought by the Didache into the midst 
of the movements ot the early Church. It con- 
tains quotations from the Gospels of Mt and Lk. 
Though we cannot say that the writer had the 
Fourth Gospel in his hands, yet Harnack admits 
the striking connexion between the Eucharistic 
prayers of chs. 9 and 10 with Jn 6 and 17. 

John (1^-^) used the remarkable word icrKTjvojcrcv to 
denote the dwelling in (with) us of the ‘ Word 
made flesh.’ See here Did. x. 2. Christ, ‘ I am 
the true Vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man’: cf. Did. ix. 2, ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the Holy Vine of Thy servant 
David, which Thou hast made known through 
Thy servant Jesus.’ Cf. also Jn 15^^ and 17“^ with 
Did. 2, 3 and x. 2. There are, moreover, 
striking resemblances between 1 Jn 2®* and Did. 
X. 5, 6. Much of this teaching obviously points 
to a community familiar with Johannine teaching. 

(11) The use which Hermas is supposed to 
have made of the /oicr Gospels, and his adoption 
of the phraseology of the Fourth, ha\ e been 
diligently investigated by Dr. C. Taylor in his 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892. 
The argument turns on the special style and 
method of Hermas. He translates into some 
synonymous or symbolic expression ideas difler- 
ently phrased by Clemens II. Ancient Homily, 
the Didache, or ad Diognetum. Thus in the 
Shepherd dyyeXLa dyaOr) takes the place of euay- 
yiXtoy. In Vision iii. and Simiiit, ix. the earliest 
suggestion of necessary fourfoldness of the Gospels 
corresponds with the fourfoldness with wdiicli all 
the universe is compacted [a theory found in 
Plato and Arist. Nic. Eth. l. x. 11, rerpiyiavos 
&p€v ^^yov]. The four cherubic flgure.s, the four 
pillars on which the Chiist is seated, the Old and 
New Gate into the Symbolic Tower, aie fill sup- 
posed by Taylor to have been borroived by Irena?us 
trom Hermas, rather than the other way. The 
process by which the wTiter establishes scores of 
references by Hermas to the Fourth Gospel is a 
subtle one, and does not carry conviction, except 
perhaps as to the existence of the tetrad of 
Gospels a generation before Irena^us wrought out 
the comparison. 

External evidences of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by the enemies of Christianity and by 
well-known leaders of Gnostic heresies must not 
be passed^ over in this rapid recital. We wdll, 
in reviewing this evidenqe, commence with the 
later testimonies, and press upwards through the 
century. 

(1) Celsvs was probably no other than Celsus the friend of 
Lucian, an Epicurean. He was the author of the Xcyos MXv,dy,s 
to which Uri^en replied in the 3rd cent. He %vas a bitter enemy 
of the Christian faith, but from Origen’s great work it appears 
that he was intimately acquainted with the four Gospels. He 
lived about a.d. 178, and thus shows not onb that these works 
were beriming' to be recognized as of paramount authority, but 
that they were known as such by heathen controversialists. 

Orij^en (c. Celsum, i. 50) tells us that Celsus accused Christiana 
of believing^ that ‘the Son of God is come down from heaven* 
(see Jn 3^1 823). In i, 67 Orig’en quotes from Celsus, ‘Thou 
hast made no manifestation, although they challenged thee in 
the temple to exhibit some unmistakable sign that thou wert 
Son of God’ (cf. Jn 218 1024). in i. 70 Celsus objected that the 
body of a God could not be thirsting at the well of Jacob, or 
eating broiled fish and honeycomb (Jn 4'if., Lk 244^^. ii 31 says 
that Celsus objected that Christians are in error who ‘declare 
that the l/ogos is Son of God, when they present no pure and 
holy^ Logos, but a degraded man punished by scourging and 
crucifixion. In ii. 36 Celsus referred to the ichw flowing in 
Che veins of the crucified ; which is a reflection of Jn 19^.83. 
The Fourth Gospel must have been widely diffused for a heathen 
writer about a.d. 178 to have made this use of it. • 

(2) We possess only a Lat. tr. of the Mecognitiones of the 
Pseudo-Clement, made by Rufinus. The Homilies are probably 
the more andent work, and are extant in Greek. The date 
at which this Ebionite work was produced cannot be finally 
determined, but the best judgment throws it into the middle 
of the second century. Hilgenfeld in 1850 declined to see any 
quotation from the Fourth Gospel. Lagarde, however, giv^s 
15 supposed references to it. Thus, ifom. iii. 52, ‘The tru« 
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Prophet hath sworn “I am the g’ate of life,” whoso 

enteretn by me, entereth into the life ’ , and again, ‘ My sheep 
hear my voice’ (cf. Jn 10*^ and 27). in Horn, xi 26, ‘ Except ye 
be born again of or in living water ^aJvrt) unto the name 
of the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of the heavens’ (cf. Jri 33) In 18o3 Dressel discovered 
the xixth EomUtj, where, in ch. 22, occurs an almost verbal 
quotation of Jn 92 3. Hilgenfeld yielded to this evidence, 
which makes Baur’s date tor the Gospel finallj'' incredible. 
There is, doubtless, little agreement between the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel and the Clementines, which makes the 
evidence still more remarkable. 

(3) Moxtaxus and Alontanism also suffer as evidence by the 
uncertainty as to theii date. The disproportionate space given to 
this theme in Eusebius, HE v,, does not clearly fasten the rise 
of this Phrygian heresy to a distinct period, though giving the 
names and a sketch of the writers, Miltiades, Apollonius, etc., 
who contended with it in the reign of Commodus, 180 ff. 
Some have fixed on 140 — Gieseler on 150— others 157, others 180. 
Salmon looks to the 3rd cent, for the origin of the heresy. 

If the earlier date should be finally established, the evidence 
becomes clear that John’s Gospel must have been taken as a 
record of the valedictory discourse, for Montanus chose there- 
from the term Paracletus^ ‘ the other Comforter,’ as referring 
to no other than to himself', actually’’ claiming that our Lord 
prophesied his (Montanus’) appearance m the fulness of time. 
Theodoret also says that Montanus made a similar use of the 
terms Acyos and Ni/o-ip/oj, 

(4) Marciox admittedly makes no reference or allusion to the 
Fourth Gospel, but Teitullian (ad«. i/arc. iv. 3) shows that 
Marcion uses Gal 2 to justify his rejection of gospels supposed 
to be apostolic, because they were apostolic, not because they 
were not so Tertullian (de Came Chnsti, ch. iiL), while aigu- 
ing against the hyperspintualism of Marcion, says, ‘ If thou 
hadst not rejected the writings opposed to thy system, the 
Gospel of John would be there to convince thee.’ Surel.v the 
Fourth Gospel is more e.xplicit than are the Synoptics in 
asserting the full humanity of the Lord Jesus. I^Iarcion reached 
Home ill a.d. 14U, and we are thus allowed to assume an earlier 
and wide diffusion of the various gospels which he rejected 
and mutilated to serve the purposes of his own system of 
philosophv. 

(5) Valentinus, the poet-philosopher of Gnostic theosophy, 
with his disciples Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, Theodotus and 
Marcus, foimed an important school of thought, pervading the 
2nd cent. He appeared in Home between a.d. 135-160, having 
been before this in Alexandria, and is said to have died in Cyprus 
A.D. 160 Tertullian tells us that he made use of the whole 
of the insiruk'^t ntum, i e. hooks of HT {de Pressed', Ucer. 38). 
Irenaius, about a.d. 182, wrote his great work {ado Hoer.) in 

E art to meet and refute the eclectic errors of Valentinus and 
lb school Hippolytus wrote his Jiefutation qt all Heiesies 
in the same spirit, and they both quote from the master and 
bis disciples, not always accurately discriminating them. Now, 
as we have seen (cf. p. 097*^), Heracleon [said by Clem Alex, to 
have been well known to Valentinus] composed a comm, upon 
considerable portions of John’s Gospel, extracts from which are 
preserved by Origen. These passages show that a disciple of 
Valentinus treated the Fourth Gospel as of divine authority. 
Ptolemasus also, in a letter of his addressed to Flora and pre- 
served by Epiphanius (ado. Rear, xxxui. 3-7), quotes Jn 
and Jn 1227 . Indeed, Irenasus positively assures us that Valen- 
tinus and his disciples ‘ abundantly make use of the Gospel ’ ; 
and Hippolytus confirms this by a perverted use of Jn 10«, which 
he attributes to Valentinus himself,— with the formula <pv.(rt 
rather than (po6<rA,— and cites also, as from Valentinus, the Johan- 
nine phrase, ‘the Prince of this world,’ 632. But the entire 
system of ‘iEons,’ and their ‘ Syzygies ’ or couples, which make 
lip the Ogdoad and the Pleroma, is marked by the use of 
such terms as n«vz/j, Aoya?, Zaty,, Moveyivr.?, 

Ux.pa.TcXnroi, with Others ; it is clear that this cannot be acci- 
dental : either ‘ John ’ built upon Valentinus, or Valentinus, find- 
ing these tenns in a book believed to be of sacred authority, 
utilized them for his own purposes. Putting the simple, 
natural, and religious use of these terms in the prologue of 
the Gospel and elsewhere, over against the highly technical 
and theosophical use of them in the system of Valentinus, it 
becomes clear that the heresiarch himself was familiar with 
the Fourth Gospel In this conclusion, Bleek, Keim, Bunsen 
agree, as against Davidson and Swp. Rel, Thoma (p. 822) admits 
that the dependence of the Valentinian school upon the Gospel 
is not chronologically or dogmatically impossible, though in- 
demonstrable. 

(6) Basilides and the Basilidians. Basilides, whose work 
and system preceded that of Valentinus, both at Alexandria 
and Rome, is named by numerous writers- Epiphanius, Jerome 
(de Viris III. ch xxi.), Hippolytus (vii. 8), and Eusebius 
{HE iv. 7) who places his period in the days of Hadrian 
(117-138) and speaks with intense abhorrence of his impieties 
and his inventions and asceticism. He does not refer to his 
doctnne. Hippolytus speaks of the claim made by the followers 
of Basilides that he had received special instructions from 
Matthias, one of the disciples of our Lord (Ac 124 ). whether 
there may or may not be any truth in this report, at any 
•ate it gives earlv antiquity to their father and founder. 
Epiphanius {Ea:r. xxiu. 1-7, xxiv. 1) attributes to B. a period of 
activity in Antioch before his appearance in Alexandria or 
Rome. Tf Basilides quoted from the Fourth Gospel, the origin 
of that precious document is thrown back to the earliest days of 
the centur3% and, as has already been urged, into the lifetime of 
th^ apost’e. Now it is very probable that Hippolytus, in writi- 


ing his great book (iic/. Hcer. vii. 22), had the work of Basilides 
open bciore him, and that he referred to the master and to hia 
school by his accustomed method of citation, qkiri for the 
former, while he used or xcct' muToi? or Xiyovtrt for the 

latter. If the whole of this passage is read (see Eng. tr. m 
A.N. Lib.), little doubt can remain in any candid mind that 
Hippolytus was quoting two passages as cited by Basilides 
himself from Jn and 24 (See also Matthew Arnold, God and 
the Bible, p. 268; Mangold-Bleek, Einleituiig, 265; 'Watkins, 
Bamp. Lectmes, p. 365). 

(7) The Oriental Gnostics, Ophites, Naassenes, Peratse (Bun- 
sen’s Hippolgtus and his A ge, see Jntrod. to St. John, xli. 11, by 
Reynolds), made, according to Hippolytus, abundant use of the 
Fourth Gospel. We cannot depend on his citations as repre- 
senting the verbal use of the Gospel made hy any specific 
section or leader of these extreme dualists. So great was their 
antagonism to the OT that they took the very name of the 
serpent, nahash (Heb.) or ophis (Greek), as their ideal of 
intelligence and emancipation. What recent inv estigatioa has 
shown is, not that we must carry tlown the Pastoral Epistles or 
Colossians or the Fourth Gospel till after the days of ilarcion 
for proof of the prevalence of these dualistic ideas, but that 
ideas of the kind were prevalent as early as the activ ity of St. 
Paul, who combated them at Corinth and Ephesus, and that 
the author of the Apoc. encountered them at Thyatira and 
elsewhere in Asia. Godet has treated the ^Chnst party’ in 
the Cormthian Church as those who sharply separated between 
^Jesus' and ‘the Christ’ — who could accept the heaienly 
Christ, but repudiate the genuine incarnation, crucifixion, or 
resurrection ; who could even anathematize Jesus, and claim 
special knowledge of, and union with, the Christ. The exist- 
ence of such a party reveals the presence of these Gnostic 
tendencies in the middle of the 1st century. Consequents, we 
have no occasion to w'ait till the middle or end of the cen- 
tury to find the occasion for the protest against dualism dis- 
coverable in the Fourth Gospel. 

There is one e.Kception to the uniform result cf 
these researches into the religious ideas of the 
century. A sliadowy sect or people, dialled by 
Epiphanius ’'AXoyot [i.e. persons destitute of sound 
sense], Hcer. il. i. 57, had manifested some antago- 
nism to the Logos - Gospel. Epiph. is amused 
with the pun which he has perpetrated to their 
discredit, and hopes that it will stick to tliem. 
The objections which they raised were not of a 
philosophical or religious character, but had to do * 
with chronological difficulties wliich the number of j 
jiassovers suggests, the close association in which 
the highest dignity of Christ is plained with Ilia 
presence at a Avedding feast, and, further, the 
absurd statement tliat the Gospel had been pro- 
duced, not by the disciple whom Jesus loved, but 
by Cerinthus. Tradition certainly has made John 
and Cerinthus contemporary, and this tradition 
is contirmed by the supjwsition of these ‘stupid’ 
people, that the Gospel had been written by 
Cerinthus. The views of Cerinthus leaned towards 
Ebionitism ; tlie whole teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel is that the Christ came down from heaven. 

It is with amazement we read in Reuss, History 
of NT t p. 233, ‘The unspeakable pains that has 
been taken to collect external evidence only shows 
that there is none in the proper sense of the term.’ 
We do not wish to accept evidence that would not 
be accepted elsewhere, but the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the Fourth Gospel seem as cogent as those 
that are advanced for any books of the NT, to say 
nothing of the most celebrated patristic or classical 
masterpieces. 

Our conclusion is- that we discern the first indi- 
cations of its appearance in the wide difiiision of 
Johannine ideas in the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, Ignatius aud Polycarp, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Didache. We have pseudepi- 
graphical literature like the Test, of XII Patriarchs 
and the Clementines, earljr heretics and dualist^ 
like Basilides and Valentinus quoting from its 
pages and falsely utilizing its autnority. Nay, we 
actually find some of them commenting at length 
upon considerable portions of the Gospel. There 
is not only abundance of such evidence outside the 
pale of the Church, but the celebrated Christian 
philosopher, Justin Martyr, in quoting from ‘ The 
Memoirs of the Apostles and those that followed 
them,’ has preser\’'ed a large number of the apo- 
thegms of JWus ,* and that tiiese must have been 
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taken from the Gospel becomes almost demon- 
strated by the romantic discovery, not only of 
Tati n's Address to the Greeks, but also of the 
Piatesharon, where the largest part of the Fouith 
Gospel is interwoven with the other three. Within 
2J years of this date we have the clear testimonies 
of Irenams, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, and then that of 
Athenagoras, and the hluratorian Canon, fre- 
quently cementing the rragmentary relics of the 
century. Even Keim admits that the evidence is 
as strong as for any other of the Gospels. Not 
one of these reminiscences or citations was placed 
where it has been found for the sake of the modern 
apologist. It is simply marvellous that the ele- 
ments of the testimony should thus have been 
drawn together from such a number of sources 
within the compass of a century. 

III. Cajj-onicity of the Fourth Gospel. 
— There is sufficient evidence that this Gospel is 
among the least disputed components of the earliest 
collection of documents. The Apoc., 2 P, 2 and 3 
Jn, are missing from the Peshitta. In the Old Lat. 
belonging to the 2nd cent. , He, '2 P, and Ja are want- 
ing. The Mur. Canon does not contain a reference 
to Hebrew’s, unless it be identified with the Letter 
to the Alexandrians ; and the reference to 2 and 3 
Jn is dubious. The document is incomplete or muti- 
lated, and does not contain explicit mention of the 
Gospels of Mt or Mk. Yet all these early indica- 
tions of a list of NT books contain the Gospel of 
John. The same may be said of Origen’s list 
(184-253). And Eusebius’ Canon, wiiich placed 
among the antileg omena Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn, 
and reckoned the Apoc. spurious {vljdriv)> contained 
the Fourth Gospel. The earliest codices of the 
4th cent. (B, the Canon of Athanasius and all 
those of the ecclesiastical councils, also include it. 
These facts establish widespread and ancient con- 
viction as to the sacred character and authority of 
this document. 

IV. Internal Evidence for the Authorship. 
— The familiar process by w’hich the question of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is limited and 
decided must now^ be briefly recounted in the light 
of the fresh treatment it has received at the hands 
of Wendt, Ew’ald, WeLzsacker, Beyschlag, Cross, 
Delff* and Sunday. 

a. The author, luhoever he may have been, ivas 
essentially a Jeio . — From beginning to end he is 
saturated with Heb. and OT ideas, though they 
are illumined from within by the new and heavenly 
light wiiich broke upon limi through dii-ect contact 
with Jesus. 

i. The inner sources and main tendencies of the 
author’s thought are to be found in the OT ; and 
his quotations from it in independent freedom, even 
from the current Gr. VSS, are hardlynow’ in dispute. 
The w’hole argimientof the Prologue is a prophetic 
foreshortening of the history of ‘ His own,’ and their 
age-long refusal to admit to the full the highest 
revelation of the Eternal. Note also the reference 
to the hope of the Prophet w’ho should make all 
things clear, and to the Elijah of the new dispen- 
sation 4'^), our Lord’s zeal for the sanctity of 
the temple (2^--’®), his familiarity with OT history 
(3^^), the ascription to Jesus by John the Baptist 
of the function of the Bridegroom of the true 
Israel, an idea which frequently appears in ancient 
oracles (Jer 2^ Ezk Hos 2^9* ^o). The WTiter’s 
references to the feasts of the Jews, the passovers 
(clis. 2, 6, 12, 18), the unnamed feast (eh. 5) which 
may or may not he a passover, the feast of 
tabernacles (eh. 7), the feast of dedication (ch. 10), 
show the region of his religious ideas. He alludes 
to tile special ceremonial of the feast of tabernacles 
in the pouring of water and illumination of the 
temple. The same conclusion may be drawm 


from his numerous references to Moses {V 5^ 7^), 
and Abraham (ch. 8); from the great autlirrity 
attributed to the law, and even from the verba) 
criticism of the Psalms (ch. 10) ; from the declara- 
tion that ‘ the Scriptures cannot he broken ’ ; and 
especially from the fourteen passages quoted from 
OT. Mve of these are attributed to our Lord, 
seven are made by the Evangelist, ttvo by other 
speakers (see Turpie, Old Test, in the New ; West- 
cott, Introduction in Speaker's Comm. p. xiii • 
Expositor, March 1892, p. 178 ff.). Foui 
of these agree wdth the accurate tr. in the LXX. 
Some, however, are in closer agreement with the 
Heb. against the LXX. Thus Jn 19'^'^ ‘They shall 
look on him whom they pierced’ ( = Zec 12^°) instead 
of ‘ insulted.’ This tr. is found also in Hev 
and is a curious link of linguistic correspondence 
betw’een the Gospel and Apoc. It is found also in 
Justin, and in the versions of Theod., Symm., and 
Aquila. This does not necessarily imply that the 
author was utilizing his personal knowledge of 
Heb., but that more accurate translations of Zee 
than that of LXX existed. Cf. with this Jn 6^ 
( = Is 54^^) ; and especially 13^^ ( = Ps 4F) ‘ He that 
eateth bread with me has lifted up his heel against 
me.’ Here the Gospel stands alone, the four other 
extant Gr. VSS dittering from each other. The 
passage 12^^®, quoted accurately from LXX, wdiere 
this version fairly represents Heb. in Mt and Ac, 
is diflerent from both authorities in our Gospel. 
There is no case wiiere this Gospel agrees with 
LXX against the Hebrew. These i)eculiarities indi- 
cate knowledge of the original Scriptmes. Besides 
these phenomena of translation, let it be observed 
that the ai’thor is acquainted with a majority of 
the OT bo3ks, the historical hooks, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and both parts of Isaiah. He is familiar 
with the history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and 
David, with the brazen serpent, wuth circumcision, 
with the manna in the wilderness, and with OT 
similitude and doctrine. 

ii. A point upon w’hich the opponents of the 
Johannine authorship have laid much emphasis 
is the WTiter’s use of the term ‘the Jew’s,’ as of a 
hostile party from wiiom he was separated, e.g. 
‘the purifying of the Jew’s’ (2®), ‘ the passover of 
the Jews’ (2^^), ‘a feast of the Jew’s’ (5^ 6'^), ‘the 
manner of the Jew’s is to bury’ (19^°). But the 
w’riter is here conveying no reproach, but explain- 
ing to Gentiles events of his early life. Doubtless 
‘the Jew’s’ are discriminated from the d'xXo? of 
Galilceans as hostile to J esus, but the writer calls 
special attention to Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jew’s, 
to Joseph, and to those of ol Ulol w’ho received Him, 
as w’ell as to the ttoWol w’ho ‘believed on Him.’ 
He says that Jesus made more disciples in Judaea 
than John (4^), and in a most emphatic way that 
Jesus recognized that (rcxyrripia is from the Jew^s. 
Cf. the difficult passage (4^"^), where Jesus is 
said to regard the land of Judoea as ‘ his own 
country,’ Even ch. 5, which discloses the enmity 
of ‘the Jews’ to our Lord’s interpretation oi 
the Sabbath (cf. ch. 9), is penetrated throughout 
with the Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, of the 
Scriptures, and of Moses. The dramatic episodes 
of chs. 7-10 reveal great antagonism on the pait of 
the mob in Jems, and the Jewish authorities to 
the teaching and mandate of Jesus, hut the con- 
versations display the author’s intimate knowledge 
of Jewish law’, alike of the Sabbath and of circum- 
'cision (7^^), and the Jewish idea of the diaa-Tropd. 
And these three or four chapters are replete with 
assurances that ‘many believed on him,’ while 
8^^ speaks of ‘the Jew’s that had believed him.’ 

Again, w’hen Jesus speaks of their law’ and 
^your law,’ which Pharisees and Sadducees had 
misinterpreted, it is as one who is bringing to theii 
memory what they and not He had forgotten 
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Moreover, not infrequently, by the term ‘the Jews’ 
the writer evidently means to denote technically 
the ruling powers in State and Church, the Sanhe- 
di in in its pride, in opposition to the pilgrims from 
Galilee or from the ‘ Lispersion.’ 

One passage from the ‘Jewish’ Gospel of Mt (28^®) 
shows an analogous use of the ol 'lovdacot. See also 
Lk 22^^. St. Paul’s use of the term is well known, 
and_ must have familiarized men in Ephesus, < 
Corinth, and Thessalonica ’with it, without i 
suggesting for a moment that he was not a . 
‘ Hebrew of Hebrews.’ ' 

iii. The author is by many opponents of the 
genuineness of the Gospel allowed to be of Jewish ' 
origin and sympathy, but not a Palestinian Jew. 
He is supposed to have belonged to Alexandria' or 
Ephesus, otherwise, they contend, he would never 
have made so many errors of a topographical or 
historic kind. The most serious charge is his refer- 
ence to Bethany beyond Jordan (l-“ RV). But it ' 
is clear that the author was not confounding this 
Bethany with that near Jeiusalem. And if there 
were two P>ethsaidas, two Canas, two Antiochs, 
and two Csesareas, why not two Bethanys ? Origen, 
it is true, had not recognized the site, and prob- 
ably suggested the Betliabara of AV which is 
found with variants in some MSS. Caspari has 
located it N. of the Sea of Galilee ; Conder, nearly 
S.E. of the Sea, far above the traditional site 
and much nearer to Cana of Galilee. _ Then the 
reference to the Pool of Siloara (Jn 9") has been 
triumphantly confirmed by recent discovery. The 
mention of ‘ ACnon near Salim,’ of Ephraim in the 
wilderness, and of ‘Sychar’ near Shechcm, has 
been remarkably confirmed by recent research. In 
association Avith this may he classed the pictur- 
esque reference to the brook Kidron (18^) ; the 
‘gabbatlia’ of the Roman governor, Avitli its 
Aram, name (19^^); ‘Solomon’s porch’ (10’-^); ‘the 
treasury in the temple’ (8-^) ; the scenery and various 
nomenclature of the Sea of Galilee ; and possibly 
the decoration of the temple courts by the golden 
vine (14®^ 

These indications of personal knowledge have 
been disputed as evidence of the author’s^ Pal. 
origin, because the writer might have visited 
Palestine and picked up, like the author of the 
‘ Apocr. Gospel of MattheAV,’ a multitude of small 
details. So esp. Cross {lVest7nmster Bev,, Aug. 
1899, p. 177). It is enough to refer to Sanday’s 
complete reply in Mxpos., March 1892, p. 163. 

Frequent use is made of the supposed ignorance 
of the writer touching the appointment of the 
Jewish high priest, illustrated by the state- 
ment that Caiaphas held the office ‘ in that year,’ 
RS though the saeerclotium had been an annual 
appointment. But the evangelist sjjeaks of Annas 
being high priest in the very ‘same year’ in 
which Caiaphas delivered the unconscious prophecy 
of the effect of the death of Jesus (11’*^), Moreover, 
St. Luke, both in the Gospel (3^) and in the Acts 
(d**’), speaks of Annas and Caiaphas as ‘high priests.’ 
Annas had been deposed by the Roman procurator 
in favour of his sou-in-law Caiaphas. His influence 
was great, though not officially recognized by Pilate; 

[ and therefore the evangelist, Avho Avas knoAAm to the 
family of the high priest, in gMng the account of 
the preliminary examination by Annas, says that 
Jesus was sent bound by Annas to Gaiaidias the 
high priest, fiom Avhom alone Pilate A\muld have 
accepted the official charge of the Sanhedrin. The 
phrase ‘that same year’ reflects the absorbing 
interest of that year in AAdiich the highest court 
in the nation rejected and delivered over to the 
Gentiles the Incainate Son of God. (See Fulp. Com, 
Tntrod. p. xl, and notes on IH® 18^^- *^-2^). 

Efforts have been made to relegate some of the 
most characxeiistic teaching of the Fourth Gospel 
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and First Ep. of the same writer to the dominant 
influence of Philo Judfeus of x4.1exandria. Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Keim, Scharer, Aib. Tiioma, and 
many others have laid great emphasis on this 
filiation of ideas. But Siegfried has found the 
same influence abundantly eAud« ot in St. James^ 
in Ep. to Heb., and in St. Paul. Luthardt, Gqdet, 
Pressense, and others disclaim any relation, diiect 
or indirect, on the part of St. John with the philo- 
sophy of Philo or his school. Even Keim and S. 
Davidson contend for the originality of the Fourth 
Gospel, pre-eminently in its teaching regarding 
the incarnation of the Son of God anil its doctrine 
of the Messiah. The phraseology current in the 
Alex, school consists of important terms also used 
in the Johannine Avritings, Le. not only Loqost 
but Light, Life, Truth, the Parnclete, the Ar, h<ni, 
the Plero'iTi'X, the jxouoyeyrjs and irp'jOTo^roKos, ‘ only-be- 
gotten’ and ‘first-born.’ These_ terms are used to 
denote the relation and mediation of the Divine 
Essence to the Koa-fxos, and part at least of the 
process by which all things have come into being. 
Philo endeavoured to utilize the speculation and 
phrases of both Plato and the Stoics in order to 
exDound the teaching of the Pentateuch, but the 
amalgam A\as uncertain and really A^alueless. No 
one finally accepted these high-flown allegories of 
‘laAv,’ or of ‘narratLe,’ any more than they did 
the Stoic interpretation of the Homeric poems. 

It is, hoAveA'er, true that the place Avhich, about 
the same time, St. Paul had in Co, Gal, and Col 
assigned to ‘ Christ ’ and ‘ the Son ’ and the ‘ Rock 
in the Avilderness,’ Philo had assigned to the 
‘Logo^.’ So, too, ‘the heavenly bread’ is ex- 
plained by Philo as the manifestation of the 
Logos; and other terms in He and the ‘'Wis- 
dom ’ of the Psalms, and in the Sapiential Books, 
are by Philo similarly correlated with the Logos. 
There are, hoAvever, strong reasons for disputing 
either a verbal or a xfiiAosophical dependence of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel on the Alex, 
theosophy. 

{a) The tAvofold meaning of the term^ ‘ Logos.’ 
In Greek this represents not only, as in Pliilo, 
the Reason and Self-consciousness, the rationality 
of a thing or person, but also ‘ the AA’ord,’ the ex- 
pression, the process by AA’hich a revelation can be 
made or ratiocination carried into effect. The 
same ambiguous AA'ord is used for the Reason and 
the Word of both God and man. There are those 
Avho say that they are but the reverse and obverse 
sides of the same reality. At any rate, the same 
term is used by Philo for the aiehetypal reason 
anti by ‘John’ for the creative energy, the divine 
personal nature, the source of life and light in 
man, Avhich is at length incarnated in humanity, 
the glory of God revealed, full of grace and truth, 
the only -begotten and beloved of the Father, able 
to declare Him.* 

(d) The Philonic Logos is in no sense personal. 
The Logos is often identified Avith the ‘ AA’orld,’ as 
‘ intelligible,’ the ‘ image’ of God in the universe ; 
‘by His Logos, God is both governor and good.’ 
True, Philo spoke of the Logos Avho, in place of 
the Angel of tlie Lord, brought back Hagar to 
Sarah (de Cher. p. 108), but by Hagar he meant 
not the woman Hagar, typical or historic, but 
‘ human arts and science, brought back to the true 
Aurtue.’ Numerous illustrations of the same 
method constantly recur. There is no personality 
in the Logos of Philo, such as Ave find adumbrated 
in the Books of Job or Wis, and, in another 
form, in ‘the Son’ of the Fourth Gospl, the 
‘Christ’ of St. Paul, and the airatijourfAa of God in 
He 2®. 

(c) The doctrine of Messiah was ignored by Philo* 

' ♦ Sohvrer (HJP ir. iii. 340-368) has more fully giv%n to Philc*i 

. Logos the quality of word. 
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and that of tlie incarnation of the Logos was abhor- 
rent to the whole Neo-Platonic school. 

(d) To the phraseology of Philo some curious 
analogies are found in the Fourth Gospel, but by 
Siegfiied (Lc.) many similar ones liave been found 
in all the books of NT. Even the Ep. of Ja, the 
Targums, and the Synop. Gospels {Pulp, Com. 
Introd. p. xlix) are supposed to reflect Philo’s 
influence. But this phraseology is kindled into 
entirely new meaning by the Word made flesh, — 
cf. Move,’ ‘faith,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘life eternal,’ 
— and the use of it does not in the least degree 
establish a non-Pal. origin for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel Thoma’s eloquent enumeration of 
the titles and glories of Philo’s Logos vanishes as 
an anticipation of the Fouith Gospel when it is 
found that these are only tropical phrases for the 
discipline through which souls are passing to the 
rest of a true philosophy. 

(e) The true origin of the ideas and phraseology 

of the Fourth Gospel is to be sought in the OT. 
8t. Paul and St, John found their material in the 
books uhich they had studied from their youth, 
and in the traditional inte-^pretations of the Pal. 
schools. The spoken word is throughout Gn 1 
the creative agency, the mediator between the 
Eternal and the ‘ cosmos.’ In Ps 33^ and 147® ‘the 
word of J"’ is approximately personified for the 
same purpose. The pei sonifications, moreover, of 
the direct activity of under the form of Memra 
or Debra of the Lord in the Targnms, though they 
cannot attest a literary usage answering to the 
Prologue of ‘John,’ indirectly reveal a mental tone 
in the Aram, schools, out of whieh the Johannine 
representation sprang. The same remark may be 
made touching ‘ the Angel of J",’ distinct from the 
created angels, who makes His appearance through- 
out the OT, and suggests awful and sublime depths 
in the bosom of the Divine Essence. The phiaseis 
used as Logos is used, interchangeably with Deity 
and invested with all J'"s glory. Kurtz in his Old 
Covenant has criticised this, his earlier view (appx. 
of Eng. tr,); but see West cot t Liddon 

{Dirinity of our Lord), Cf. also art. Angel, vol. i. 
p. 94. 

Philo used to refer the manifestations of the 
Angel of J" to the operations of the Logos and to 
specialized functions of the human mind ; the 
a])ostles found in this mysterious phraseology an 
age-long witness to the possibility of an incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps nothing more than a personification of 
wisdom can be found in Pr, Job, or the Sapiential 
Books, but this method of presentation reappears 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and in 
those to the Colossians and Ephesians.* See also 
He D* from which it is clear that ideas of the 
Son, robed in phraseology of the Sapiential Books 
descriptive of wisdom, are independent of the 
treatment of the Alex, philosophy, and also of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. With this may be 
compared the almost extreme Johannine phrases 
of Mt 11 and Lk 10. Where could these writers 
have obtained these notions except from the 
uidely difliised traditions and holy memories of 
the apostles themselves ? Thoma has done service 
in demonstrating the remarkable resemblance 
between the root-ideas of St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. Beyschlag, in his TheoLuyy of NT, vol. i., 
has endeavoured with success to sliow the identical 
basis of the Synoptic and Johannine ideas of the 
relation between the Father and Son, the Father 
and Christ. Yet it is 'very noteworthy that 
‘ John ’ uses a term from Gr. philosophy to which 
he attached a profoundly diflerent sen.se from 

* See Watkins in Smith’s p. 1755, who also shows the 
link between OT and Fourth Goi^I in many other particulars 
of IK 


Philo, and to which the other sacred writers hav® 
not attained. It is almost a demonstration that 
he was a Palestinian, not an Aiexandiian Jew. 

/3. The writer claims to have been an eye-witness 
and ear-ioitness of that wh ich he describes. Number- 
less unconscious touches, witliout any theological 
bias in them, reveal the indelible impression left 
upon the wiiter of what he had seen and heard. 
E.g. observe the numerous indications of ‘ da3^ ’ and 
I ‘hour’ wdien that which he recorded took place 

(p2y.35 39.43 21 3 a 4 -i 8 . 52 Qib. 22 121- 1^ 131- ^ 18"^^ 20^ and 

many others). 

In li*! and in 1 Jn he puts himself in the posi- 
tion of those disciples who beheld His glory, and 
' in 19^® he lays the strongest emphasis on the 
testimony he was personally able to bear to 
a great kgn which accompanied the piercing of 
the side of the dead Christ. The fact that the 
author speaks of himself in the third person under 
the term iKelvos is in keeping with other tacit 
references to himself elsewhere, and with a similar 
ujsage of iKciifos, referring to* the subject of the sen- 
tence, in 9**^'^. The writer indicates throughout 
intimate acquaintance with the secret fears, 
thoughts, murmurs, and questionings of the inner- 
most circle of the disciples. He knoAVs what they 
thought at the time, and how they subsequently 
modified their vieAvs ( 1 . 12^®) ; he records 

the conversations with Nathanael, Andrew, Philip 
{chs. 1-6) ; the questions of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas Alphmi, Philip, in the valedictory discourse, 
together with remarks of his own ; he gives indi- 
cations of the blank ignorance of the disciples 
themselves with reference to the great utterances 
of their Lord (4*^ 6'^* IP* ^ 16^'^) ; the innermost 

mind of Peter at the feet- washing (13®"-^^* ; the 

ignorance on the part of all of the deep signifi- 
cance of Scripture (20®) ; and the conversations Avith 
Thomas ( 20 -’^'^). 

He is, moreover, acquainted Avith the very 
thoughts and motives of Jesus Himself ( 2 -^* 4^ 

5® 7^* ® IS^®'-) ; he gives a Avdiole group of condensed 
perceptions of the blended divinity and humanity 
of our Lord AAdiich were flashed upon his conscious- 
ness by the SaAuour’s Avork and conduct (cf. 18^-1 9-“®). 
He certainly suggests himself as the unnamed dis- 
ciple of the Baptist and of our Lord (eh. 1 ) ; and we 
feel that he must have been an auditor of the 
conversations AAUth Nicodenms and the Samaritan 
AA'oman, and AAuth the nobleman in chs. 3. 4. Caspari’s 
interesting suggestion that he had a house in 
Jerus., connected Avith the fish trade between that 
city and the lake, Avould explain his presence in 
Jerus. (ch. 5), and his intimate knoAvledge of wdiat 
occurred (ch. 6 ) in There is an unconscious 
rcA^elation of his presence in the Avords, ‘ Noav Jesus 
Avas not yet come to them.’ ^ye do not see any 
animosity to Peter’s prominence. He is one of 
the tAA^o AAdiom Jesus loved ( 20 ^). We owe to his 
constant clinging to Jesus the details of the trial 
before Annas, the private converse Avith Pilate, 
and the AA^ords from the Cross Avhich intrusted the 
" Mother to his care (19^* ^). 

The closing scenes of ch. 21, Avith the appendix 
by the surviAmrs, leaves it Avithout doubt that the 
writer Avas one of the disciples Avhoni Jesus loved, 
but not Simon Peter. Those present at the Sea 
of Galilee ( 2 P* ^) are Peter, distinguished from the 
unnamed disciple (v.^®) ; Thomas and Nathanael, 
AA"ho are elscAviiere mentioned by name ; the tAA’o sons 
ofZebedee; and two other of His disciples. Now, 
Janies the brother of John Avas slain (Ac 12^* 

It folloAvs that the ‘ beloved disciple ’ Avho, in the 
Epilogue, is accredited with the authorship, must 
either have been John the son of Zebedee, or one 
of the tAvo unnamed disciples. Andrew and Philip 
are conceivably hinted at, bnt, seeing they are 
elsewhere mentioned by name, it is not probable ; 
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and since the two are mentioned last, it is more 
in accordance with the usage of the w'riter to 
understand that they did not belong to the number 
of the eleven apostles. 

The opinion that J ohn, who is frequently referred 
to in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts (Ac 3^ 
413 814_j5 . 2 ^) in conjunction with Peter or 

with his brother (in Synop.) as at the very centre 
ot the apostolic group, is not the disciple who pro- 
duced this wonderful narrative, brings an anoma- 
lous circumstance to view : that the author, 
whoever he was, never once mentions the name 
of John. If he was some philosophic mystic of 
the 2nd cent., he must have deliberately invented 
the^ innumerable touches of the eye-witness, which 
he introduced with such apparent artlessness, with 
the view of suggesting that he was no other than 
* the beloved disciple.’ This supposition is so 
harsh that it cannot be accepted without more 
cogent reasons than those which have hitherto 
been advanced. Dellf {Grundzuge d. EnHoick.- 
Gesch. d. Relig, 1883, p. 266) has argued that the 
beloved disciple w’as a friend of Joseph and Nico- 
clemus and the high priest, resident in Jerus., 
familiar with the Jerus. life of Cliiist, and from 
his education, higlier than that of the Tw^elve, 
better able to appreciate and wmrk into his match- 
less narrative the deeper teaching of Jesus. In 
that case some incongruities that have afflicted 
critics wmuld be dissolved, but many fresh dif- 
ficulties wmuld be created, e,g. the utter disappear- 
ance of this remarkable personage from evangelic 
tradition ; his acquaintance with Peter, Andrew^ 
Philip and Thomas, Judas Alphoei and Judas 
Iscaiiot, Nathanael, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
Marys, to wiiom he has referred, together with 
his utter silence about ‘ John,’ wiio took so high a 
place in the early development of the Church in 
the NT and early tradition. It is incumbent upon 
the student to weigh the indications which other 
literature supplies of the character and personality 
of John the son of Zebedee, and to see whether 
they are incompatible with the revelation wiiicli 
the wTiter has unconsciously ottered of himself in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 

It must, however, be acknowdedged that the 
self- revelation is studiously repressed. He never 
distinctly utters his own name, or that of his 
parents, or of his brother. He allow^s others to 
speak for him, and lie hides himself behind the 
shadow of his Lord, and loses himself in the 
light of his Master’s love. We can gather here 
and there wdiat he thought of ‘the Jews,’ of the 
high priest, of Judas and Pilate. We can gather 
the interpretation he put upon certain jierplexing 
sayings of the Lord, so ditierent from their owm 
lolty tone and fathomless depths, which he was 
nevertheless able to remember and record. But 
for the most part he conceals his own individuality. 
V. The Ghaeacter and Career of John as 

PRESERVED IN OTHER LITERATURE. — A . The 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that a man named 
Zebedee (Mk wfith his wife Salome had 

two sons, James and John, that they lived at 
Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of Galdee, 
and were partners with Simon and Andrew the 
sons of Jonah (or of John, see RV and crit. notes 
on and in a fishing enterprise (Mk l^^, 

Lk 5^®). They had fishing - tackle, boats, hired 
servants, and a house. We gather from comparing 
Mt 27®® and Mk 15"^® that Salome was the name of the 
“mother of Zebedee’s children. The Fourth Gospel 
makes it more than possible that she was sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, if this inference is correct, 
she and her sons wer^ nearly related to Jesus. 
Zebedee accepted, without recorded murmur, the 
departure of his sons and of his partners Simon 
and Andrew at the summons of Jesus to them. 
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The father thenceforth disappears from view. 
Salome’s devotion and ministry of her substance 
to the wants of Jesus and His disciples, suggest 
the religious enthusiasm and Messianic patriotism 
with w'hich the family had been brought up, and 
itps probable that, through friendship and kinship 
Avith the holy society of Nazareth, her expecta- 
tions had been raised to fever-point. Whether 
John was called into close companionship with 
Jesus only once for all, or on two or three separate 
occasions, belongs to the exegesis and harmony of 
the Gospels. Matthew (20-®) tells us that Salome 
presented a request of great compass and audacity, 
that her two sons might sit on the Saviour’s right 
and left hand when He should come in His king- 
dom. It is most likely that she cherished ideas 
of a temporal and visible sovereignty, and that 
John at this period had not been weaned from 
these materialistic hopes. We gather, however, 
that the brothers were taught some lessons about 
tlie great tribulation, the baptism of sorrow and 
blood through which they would have to pass to 
such high fellowship with the Head of the kingdom. 

For years before this, John had been m the 
innermost circle of Christ’s disciples (Mt 10-, Lk 
6^*^, Mk 3^, Ac He had been in the death- 

chamber of the child of Jairus (Mk 5^", Lk 8^^). 
He had been taken into the cloud of transfigura- 
tion (Mt 17b Mk, and Lk), though Peter was the 
spokesman of the feelings of the three. The two 
brothers James and John, with Simon and Andrew, 
had been permitted to hear the discourse upon the 
last things, which had opened John’s prop>hetic eye 
to the great world-wide events with which his 
Master’s kingdom was associated. John was sent 
with Peter to prepare the passover. With Peter 
and James, he was a witness of the agony in tlie 
garden. There is not a word or a hint in all this 
incompatible with the spirit of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We do not know why James and John were 
called by Jesus ‘Boanerges.’ There must have 
been something special in the courage and bearing 
or in the character of James which signalled him 
out to Herod Agrippa as a \actim tliat would ‘ please 
the Jews’ (Ac 12-^‘)- R E probable that, being 
the elder of the two brothers, he was the more 
prominent petitioner for the coveted dignity of 
nearness to the King of Soitows when approach- 
ing the goal of His self-sacrifice. A significant 
record occurs in Mk 9^®^* and Lk where John 
himself exclaims, ‘ Master, tae saw ons casting out 
demons in thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not {thee) with usJ* The question seems 
to invite the rebuke he received, ‘ Forbid him 7i€t, 
etc. . . This was an event which revealed a 
jealous love for the Master, and it is paralleled 
by the spirit which flames forth in the treatment 
of those enemies of the cross with whom the 
author of the second and third Epistles contended. 
But the most striking instance of this spirit is 
recorded in Lk where John as well as 

James burned with indignation against certain 
Samaritans who refused to receive J es;is. ‘ Master, 
said they, Vjillest thou that we call f re from heaven 
to consume them, even as Elias didV Here again 
the two brothers are rebuked. The apostle of love 
is traditionally accredited with a similar outburst 
of indignant wrath in his treatment of Cerinthus. 
The current mediaeval representation of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was that of one characterized 
by effeminate softness- This popular conception 
is not justified by the letter of the Gospel, but is 
due to tradition and legend. In no part of NT 
do we find such thrilling utterance of the wrath 
of God against sin as in Jn. (See 3^®* 

It is in Jn 6^® that Judas is called ‘ a devil’ ; cf 
also 7®^ 9^. Even in the upper chamber. 
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we hear terrible tones of tlie Judge of all the 
earth, and the traitor is called ‘the son of per- 
dition ' (15-® 16^“^ 17^-), while the Evangelist himself 
( 12 ^^“*^^) denounces the sin of the people in language 
which echoes Lk 9®^. There was much more for 
John to leain, and the occasional outbreaks of 
stormy wrath are of the very nature of a finite 
human love cherished with intensity of emotion for 
that wonderful Person whose grandeur of being, 
as well as whose human loveliness, was breaking 
upon his mind. There are no otlier special refer- 
ences to John in the Synoptic narrative, and, as a 
revelation of the personal character of the author, 
those mentioned are explained lather than contra- 
dicted by the tone of the Fourth Gospel. 

B. The Acts of the A postles hides J olm in the com- 
pany of the Twelve, and behind the more prominent 
hgure of Peter. Still, the promises given by the 
ascending Lord (eh. 1 ), and the preaching of Peter 
(chs. 2 . 3 . and 4), reveal the tone and matter of the 
closing discourse of our Lord, of which John's 
mind was the repertory. Com|)are Jn S-® 7^'*^ 17® 
16”^ with the substance of Peter’s great sermon at 
Pentecost, and the defence made by Peter and 
John (Ag 3. 4) with the vindication in the Fourth 
Gospel ot tlie Messiahship of Jesus. (See esp. 
Jn 20 ^^). As in the Fourth Gospel, John is a 
silent picscnce in the early Church (see Ac 8 ), but 
the mission of the tw^o apostles to Samaria pre- 
pares us for the mighty w'ords which ‘John’ was 
at length to reveal to the ivorld. 

C. tSt. PatiVs Epistle to the Galatians makes a 
reference to James, Cephas, and John as ‘pillars' 
of the Mother Church, to whom St. Paul was w’ill- 
ing to refer his Gentile ministry, based on Christ’s 
OUT! teaching concerning the place of ceremonial 
in the kingdom of God. This is the only reference 
in the wnitings of St. Paul to the personality 
of John, and so far there is not the smallest reason 
for questioning, on St. Paul’s authority, the widely 
atiested conviction that the beloved disciple was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

D. The First Epistle of John, The Mur. Canon 
makes distinct reference to 1 Jn as an appendix to 
the Gospel. It specifies two Epistles by the same 
evangelist later on. Eusebius [HE iii. 39) tells 
us that Papias ‘ used passages from the first 
Epistle’; and we have an unmistakable citation 
of 1 Jn 4^ in Polycarp’s Epistle to PhiL ch. viii. 
The extreme significance of this quotation led 
tlie author of Supernatural Beligion, vol. ii., to 
contend that ‘ John ’ quoted from Polycarp, rather 
than mce versa, Tertullian frequently refers to, 
or quotes from, the Epistle. Clemens Alex., 
Origen, and Cy])rian cite it as St. J ohn’s %vriting. 
Many who opposed the authenticity of the Gospm, 
like JBretsehneider in his Prohahilia, with Paulus 
and others, do not attempt to separate the author- 
siiip of the Gospel and Epistle ; but Hilgenfeld and 
pavidson have advanced many reasons for believ- 
ing that they belong to different writers and 
periods. Davidson {Introd, to NT) assigns some 
ten distinct points of difference, which hardly need 
more than statement for their refutation. Holtz- 
inann {Einleitunq,p, 463) admits identity of author- 
si up. Haupt and Lias have shown how the original 
foim of the teaching is referred by the apostle to 
the words of Jesus Himself, while iu the Epistle we 
.^e the method adopted by the evangelist to apply 
it to the condition of the Church at the close of 
the century. Doubtless there are differences in 
style, weight, compass, between the ntterances of 
the Lord and the application of these ideas to 
later days, but all the fundamental conceptions of 
the divine character and righteousness, of ‘the 
word of life,’ of the contrariety between ‘ the flesh ’ 
and ‘the spirit,’ between ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ 
the emphasis upon the divine love, upon the Holy 


Spirit and the eternal life, appear in a practical form 
in the Epistle as w^ell as in the Gospel. There is 
no necesrity to invoke the shadowy form of the 
Presbyter John to explain the differences )>e- 
tween the twm documents. They must stand or 
fall together. Testimony to one becomes a wpness 
for the coexistence of the other. They combine to 
give us the best insight into the mind of the author 
of both. What is \vortliy of particular attention 
is the conviction that 'we have here not only the 
apostle of love, but one Avhose wrath flamed against 
untruthfulness, unbelief, and the spirit of the 
world. Let special notice be taken of P® 

36 8- 12 . 15 43 510 . While there is every reason for 
recognizing, throughout, the aisciple whom Jesus 
loved and the author of the Fourth Gospel, there 
is a striking correspondence with the disciple who 
was ready to call fire from heaven upon those who 
rejected the Lord and His truth. The first Epistle 
is a link between the Synoptic John and the jier- 
sonality of whom we are in search. 

E. The Second and Third Epistles of J ohn, so far 
as they bear on the character of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The authenticity and canoniciby 
of the smaller Epistles have had to sustain a 
heavy fire of criticism. Even Eusebius hesitated 
to acknowledge them as St. John’s own, but 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenmus, and Dionysius 
have little doubt about them. The small circu- 
lation of these private letters is enough to 
account for their non-inclusion in the Peshitta, 
though Ephraem Syrus qiiotes them. The Mur. 
Canon leaves it doubtful whether the compiler 
knew of more than two Epistles in all ; Theodoret 
does not mention them. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rejected them. Jerome, building on the view 
taken by Eusebius of the supposed reference to 
the Presbyter John by Papias, is disposed to 
attribute them to that shadowy personage ; but 
he does not finally come to that conclusion, as he 
enumerates seven Catholic Epistles. In modern 
times the circumstance that the author calls him- 
self ‘the elder’ has been pressed against their 
apostolic authority ; but it should be remembered 
that St. Peter (1 P 5^) calls himself a-vpirpecr^tiTepo^, 
and that Papias calls the apostles, including St. 
John, ‘elders.’ Irenoeus gives the same title to 
Polycarp; and -when writing to Soter, Bishop of 
Home, gives no liiglier title to his predecessors in 
that see, though these are supposed to have in- 
cluded both St. Peter and St. Paul. These con- 
siderations show that the title is one which St. 
John might, consistently mth much otlier usage, 
have used for himself. And that Diotrephes used 
malicious words about John the apostle is no 
reason for thinking that the author was other 
than the apostle, when we bear in mind the parallel 
experience of the greatest of the apostles. " These 
Epistles teach the same fundamental truths, and 
are characterized by the same omissions as the 
first Epistle and the Gospel, in neither of which 
is there distinct reference to the Church or the 
Christian sacraments. The prime words are used 
in all three Epistles, such as aXriSeLaj dydTrrj, dvri- 
xpurros, TepiTrareiv, etc. There is the same limpid 
style, aphoristic utterance, and extraordinarily 
simple way of saying deep, loving, and terrible 
things. Onr conclusion is that these two Epistles 
do much to link together the authorship of the 
Gospel with their own, as well as demonstrably 
prove that any specially prophetic and ‘ thunderous’ 
symptoms of character discovered iu the Synoptic 
Gospels were not absent from the man who wrote 
with intense aftection, breaking into flames of 
wrath, the Fourth Gospel. [On this subject see 
detailed treatment in Pulp. Com. Introduction ; 
Ebrard’s Comm., on the Epistles of John ; Huther, 
Haupt, Westcott, Liicke, Alexander, and others 
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as well as tlie art. John, Epistles of, in this 
Dictionary]. 

F. A general comparison between the authors of 
the Apocalypse and of the Fo%irth Gospel , — ^The 
criticism of the Apoc. begun by Vischer, with 
Harnack’s co-operation, and the theory of a Jewish 
document which is said to lie at tlie heart of it, 
and to be touched up by Christian vision and 
interlineated with Christian doctrine, have not 
reached a final stage. The theory might account 
for some of the most difficult phenomena without 
taking the authorship out of the hands of the 
Apostle J ohn. But this is not the place to discuss 
either the authorship or the date of the Apoca- 
lypse. External evidence for the later date and 
the apostolic origin of the book is stronger than 
that for any other book in NT. The chief argu- 
ment on which a much earlier date is assigned 
turns on purely internal considerations, such as, 
e.g,^ the suggestion that Jerus. is still standing 
when the Apoc. is written, that the succession of 
Homan emperors fixes the moment of its grand 
denouement^ that ‘the number of the Beast’ is a 
cryptogram of Nero Ccesar, whose anticipated 
reappearance after his sujjposed assassination was 
confidently feared by the world and the Church. 
These are controversial matters capable of decision 
only by careful exegesis, and much balancing of 
opposing theories. Davidson, Henan, and Farrar 
have argued in favour of this earlier date ; while 
Llicke, Hengstenberg, and many others have taken 
the opposite side. It is admitted by all that the 
longer the interval between the composition of the 
Apoc. and the Gospel, the easier it becomes to 
argue that the fiery enthusiasm and prophetic 
blasts, and the imaginative intensity, more Hebrew 
than Greek, of the young apostle, may have sub- 
sided by long meditation and reflection on the 
vitalizing words of the Master in the days of His 
flesh ; that the atmosphere of Ephesus and the 
wdde diffusion of Hel. and Alex, culture may then 
have had time to purge his style and refine his 
tone, and direct himfo a new standpoint of thought 
and feeling. Many scholars, fiom Dionysius of 
Alexandria, wlio elaborated the contrasts between 
the Apoc. and the Gospel almost as completely as 
has been done by modern critics, down to the early 
followers of Baur, such as Zeller and Hilgenfeld, 
have come to the conclusion that no ingenuity can 
ever show the two books to have originated from 
the same mind, whatever interval or change of 
scene may be intercalated between them. Some 
then, with F. C. Baur, by establishing the apostolic 
authorship of the Apoc., have believed that they 
demolished the authenticity of the Gospel ; while 
others, by relinquishing the Apoc. and handing it 
over to some Judaic zealot, have believed that they 
left the course open to a full acceptance of the 
J ohannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. But 
liowever great the contrasts of an earlier and 
later style,— as wdtness, comparatively, in our own 
day, those of Burke and Carlyle,— a much greater 
conflict and dissimilarity may be observed wdien 
a man of commanding powers distinctly sets him- 
self to approach a different subject, or to look 
and write from a new standpoint. Many writers, 
like Swift, Cowper, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son, were throughout their career able to adopt, 
whether by dramatic temperament or deliberate 
toiirs de force, glaring contrasts of form, dialect, 
style, tone, manner, which are enough to deceive 
those who cannot discern the subtle resemblances, 
and, moreover, have no external evidence of author- 
sliip to guide them in their conclusions. The 
different attitude and atmosphere, the modified 
diction and general purpose of the two hooks, are 
not sufficient (whatever be the theory of date) to 
divorce them from each other while the internal 


and external evidences of the authenticity of each 
remain independently so convincing. 

That John, the author of the Aijoc., called him- 
self a ‘bond-slave of Jesus Christ,’ and not an 
apostle, corresponds with the modesty of the 
writer of the Gospel, and with the very phrase 
of St. Paul in four of his Epistles. He classes 
himself among the ^prophets ’ of the NT, and does 
not dissociate himself from the apostles, some of 
whom were undoubtedly ‘prophets,’ and, since our 
Lord built His Church and kingdom (Mt 16^^) 
upon the petra of Peter’s confession, it is not 
surprising that J ohn should have seen the names 
of the tivelve apostles upon the foundations of the 
new Jerusalem. The author declares that ‘he 
bare witness to the w^ord of God, and to the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev 1^), which ranges him 
among the innermost circle of Christ's disciples. 
The ‘ Joim’ cannot, by any ingenious theory, refer 
to any other personage of that name mentioned 
in NT. Further, the references to persecution, 
exile, Patmos, and an Ephesian residence, corre- 
spond with a whole cycle of tradition and citation 
which cannot be here given. It is true that Keim 
{Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. i. 143, 237) discounts 
the citations from Irenceus (ii. 22. 5, iii. 23), 
Clem. Alex., Jnstin, Apollonius (Eus. HE v. 18), 
Jerome, Epiphanius, etc., thinking that a blunder 
of Irenceus is the parent of all the supposed testi- 
mony,* and Keim lias been followetl m this by 
Harnack and several other recent writers. But 
the arguments are unsatisfactory. On the othei 
hand, the external testimonies to the Apocalypse 
are in various w'ays confirmatory of apostolic origin 
and authority, wiiile a clear mention of it in the 
Mur. Canon— togetiier with that of Peter — assigns 
it a sure place in the reverence of the Church early 
in the 2ncl cent. 

The arguments of Dionysius of Alexandria are 
based on fundamental differences between the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) Differences of designation, such as that the 
author of the Apoc. calls himself ‘John,’ whereas 
the author of the Gospel withholds his name. This, 
as Salmon {Introd. to NT, 276) says, can be easily 
accounted for. The historical books of OT, with 
the exception of Neh, are all anonymous ; the same 
may be said of the Synoptic Gospels and Ac, Avhile 
all the prophetic books, with the exception of 
Daniel (see ch. 7), open with the name of the jirophet 
himself, Now% the Apocalypse is distinctly pro- 
phetic, and its style and imagery are borrowed 
from that source. Dionysius did not reject it as 
uninspired, or as written by Cerinthus, or as hav- 
ing insufficient external testimony. He said that 
he could not understand its meaning, though this 
was not his point of critical doubt ; but that its 
great dissimilarity in language, style, theme, and 
tone from the Gospel convinced him, that as there 
might be many ‘Johns’ in Asia during the 1st 
cent., one of them may have been the author. He 
argued, further, that the resemblance between the 
Gospel and the first Epistle in phrase, leading 
terms, and decisive teaching increases the feeling 
of discrepancy between the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. On the hearsay that there were two tomte 
of ‘ John ’ at Ephesus, he raises the ghost of the 
shadowy ‘ Presbyter,’ who has done such notable 
service in the piecing together of 2nd cent, frag- 
ments. The position occupied by Dionysius in 
the middle of the 3rd century may have been 
unconsciously adopted by this wise and candid 
man, owing to the strong objection lie entertained 
for the chiliasm which he found in the Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis was comparatively 
disregarded until the present century, wiien it 
was used in a contrary sense by F. C. Baur and 
his followers, who recognized and emphasized th« 
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apostolic antliorsliip of the Apoc., to the entire 
repudiation of that of the Gospel, which was sup- 
posed to have orioinated under ditierent conditions 
at the close of the 2nd cent. On the other 
hand, Llicke, Ewald, Lutzelberger, Dlisterdieck, 
de Wette, and Neander, holding the authenticity 
of tlie Gospel as proved, and accepting the burden 
of the Dionysian argument, have resigned the 
authorship of the Apoc. to the ‘Presbyter,* to 
‘ John the Divine,’ to John Mark, or to any other 
wdio could hear the weight of the responsibility. 
Volkmar and Renan pressed the Judaic aspects so 
strongly as to suppose that it was, among other 
things, an early manifesto against the Pauline 
Churches and doctrine, under the pseudonym of 
Balaam or the Nicolaitans. 

(2) The emphasis laid upon the Heh. and Hel. 
spirit of the two books respectively has been 
brought into strong relief by Vischer's Die Offen- 
hnrunq Johanms eine Judische Apokahjpse in 
christlioher Bearbeitung, mit einem Nachwort von 
Adolph Havnach^ 1886 ; see Schoen’s Ortgine de 
r ApomlypsQ, also Bousset’s Commentary^ and 
A. Meyer in Theol. Rundschau, Nov. and Dec. 
1897. Doubtless the Apocalyptic literature of the 
Hebrews, as seen in Dn, 2 Es, Enoch, must have 
been present to the mind of the author ; but that 
he or another re-edited a Jewish Apoc. is more than 
the precarious criticism wdiich has prevailed of 
late can be said to have proved. Moreover, the 
links of connexion and the subtle resemblance 
between these two most wonderful testimonies to 
Christ have been too much slighted. The use of 
rare words and forms characterizing both docu- 
ments, the practically identical Christology, and a 
certain resemblance in structure, lead to the con- 
clusion that if John he indeed the author of the 
Apoc., then the author of the Gospel, notwith- 
standing its^ transparent clilierences, must have 
been his pupil and follower in the deepest motives 
and spirit of his utterance. Again, the supposed 
oppositions of style are certainly balanced by 
interesting correspondences, the fancied solecisms 
can he shown to have analogous representations in 
classical Greek, and certain views of the OT and 
of the Person of Clirist are almost, if not quite, 
)eculiar to these two works. The impression there- 
ore grows upon many, that, notwithstanding the 
dicta of the Tubingen school, the two books not 
only may, hut must, have issued from the same 
mind. If this be the final word of the long con- 
troversy, the authenticity of the Apoc. becomes one 
of the strongest arguments for the apostolic origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is common to say that the Apoc. is strongly 
Heb. in its grammar, while the Gospel is written 
in excellent Hel. Greek. The substitution of /cat 
in the Apoc., as representative of the Heb. % for the 
rich variety of Gr. particles, is urged as a con- 
spicuous proof of the position. But we find also in 
the Gospel that, where the emotions are intense, 
and when every sentence becomes a heart-throb, 
as in clis. 15, 17, and in ch. 21 (where the succes- 
sion of events constitutes the very nerve of the 
transcendent narrative), the autlior is equally 
content with the simple /cat, and dispenses witli all 
other particles. It is urged that TrdvTore and iriviroTe 
and Kaddis are used in the Gospel, but not in the 
Apocalypse. Now, the last word is used often in the 
Synoptics ; and though the former words occur in 
Jn, they are not to he found in Ac, and only very 
occasionally in NT, so that no conclusion can be 
dravm from their omission in the Apocalypse. While 
the Heb. forms ‘Amen,* ‘Abaddon,’ ‘Hallelujah,* 
are found in the Apoc., and the Heb. imagery of 
the ‘ manna,' the ‘ root and offspring of David,* the 
‘ twelve tribes of Israel,* and the ‘ New Jems.* are 
introduced, they certainly are balanced by the 


long list of Heh. phrases, information, and imagery 
found in the Gospel (see beloAv). The Gospel 
makes claim for tlie ‘ Word made flesh ’ tliat 
Abraham rejoiced to see the days of the Christ; 
tliat Moses wrote of Him ; tliafc Jesus Himself was 
the Heavenly ‘Manna* which came down from 
heaven, that He was the Lamb of God, taking 
away sin, that He was the Bridegroom of the 
Church, that He \vas greater than the temple, 
able to rebuild it after its wanton destruction. 
The Lamb (ro apviop, not, however, 6 clijlvos) of the 
Apoc. is in tremendous conflict with the power of the 
tiieocracy, then with the world, then vith concen- 
trated world - powers, over wliich He gains the 
victory, and receives the acclamations of the 
universe. The Lamb of the Gospel narrative en- 
counters the powers of the world, displays great 
‘ signs * in the temple, on the land and on the sea, 
on the bodies and minds of men. Through meek- 
ness and submission, not through impotence, 
through the mystery of suflering and cruel death, 
and the glory of resurrection. He gains a victory 
over the world, over all its representatives, over 
the flesh and the devil. He takes His perpetual 

? lace with, among, and within His people, their 
iord, their King. Doubtless there is a concrete 
specialism in the imagery of the Apoc. which seems 
to conflict with the nniversalism of the Gospel : 
hilt it must not be forgotten that the Apocalyptist 
sees ‘a multitude which no man can number, 
gathered from every people and kindred and 
tribe,* who circle the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and. at last the ‘leaves of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations.’ The Hebraism of 
both documents is obvious, and it is hardly inoie 
conspicuous in the one than in the other. Instead 
of separating them by contiast, it may be held to 
establish community of origin. 

(3) The grammatical peculiarities of the Apoc. 
include apparently ‘false apposition,’ tlie most 
remarkable example being where dTrj is fol- 
lowed by 6 &v, Ko) 6 9]v, etc. This, however, arises 
from the writer having regarded the phrase as a 
tr. of the Eteimal, as J" and an indeclinable noun. 
In 30 other places he gives dxa its proper regimen. 
Other instances of unusual apposition may easily 
he explained without recourse to solecism, such 
as the 7} Xiyoucra of 2^^, cf. 3^- 8*-^ etc., wliicli 
are paralleled by similar constructions in Plato 
(Winer, 671, Eng^. tr.), Thucydides, and others. 
Anomalous varieties of gender and number are best 
explained by the fervid personifying temperament 
which gives masculine or feminine features to 
neuter nouns. The same peculiarities are found in 
other parts of NT, though they would scarcely be 
expected in the quiet, limpid prose of the Fourth 
Gospel. As a set-off against these curiosities, a 
considerable number of verbal coincidences demand 
attention. The verb paprvpelv and the noun /^a/?- 
rvpLa occur very frequently in the Gospel and the 
Epp.^ of John, very sparingly in other parts of NT, 
and in a different sense ; but they occur 13 times 
in the Apocalypse. The word vlk^v is used in the 
sense of overcoming evil and the world both in 
Gospel and Epp., and 17 times in the Apocalypse. 
^'npelv rhv \byov is a phrase peculiar to the G6s])el, 
Epp., and Apoc., and so is rrjpeLv rds ez/roXds. The 
idea of the tabernacling of God among or with men, 
uKrjvovv, is also to be found expressed by the same 
wmrd in these documents. The following words 
are virtually peculiar to them : (ry)payL^€t.v in the 
sense of ‘confirm,* ’E/3/?aiVrt, XaXeip p^erd tlvos, Kijpie 
erb oUas, irepiTdreiv perd tlvos, which are characteristic 
of all^ three VTitings, What is still nior*^ remark- 
able is that words strangely absent from tiie Gospel 
and Epp. , like fisrdvo a, y^ewa, are not to be found 
in Apocalypse. The word ttlotls, which occurs 340 
times in NT, does not occur in the Gospel, and dfs 
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almost absent from Epp. and Apocalypse. The same 
Gr. tr. of Zeo 12“, dillerent from LXX, is found 
in tlie Gospel, 19 ^**^', and Apoc. P. These corre- 
spondences plight he greatly multiplied . W eiss and 
Watkins give lists of more than 100 words or 
phrases common to the three documents. The im- 
pression made upon some opponents of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel is that the 2nd cent, writer 
who is supposed to have written it, studied the 
vocahulary, etc., of the Apoc., with the intention 
of producing the impression of Johannine author- 
ship. This hypothesis neutralizes the hypothesis 
based upon their conspicuous dissimilarity. 

( 4 ) The scope, and stvucture of the two 

hool^, — Many insist on the extreme contrast 
between the two writings in these respects, e.g. the 
absence in the Gospel of climax, the quiet how of the 
stream of narrative and discourse, the movement 
from Jems, to Galilee and back to the metropolis, 
with nearljr imperceptible chronology, the lack 
of imaginative backgiound, the omission of trans- 
figuration and ascension, and only the quiet 
gathering intensity of conviction that the victory 
over evil must lie for all time with the Man of 
infinite capacity, boundless sympathy, and measure- 
less affliction — so that at length the most sceptical 
of the Twelve admits His supreme claim.'=i. On 
the other hand, ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ 
to His serv’ant John’ is an impressive series of 
tableaux, arranged in climacteric form, and with 
very marked septenary arrangements. After the 
lirst visions, come the letters to the Seven Churches, 
a special aspect and title of the Lord being 
presented in each. Next we have the vision of 
the seven seals of the Divine Book ; the separate 
issues of the opening of the six seals ; the inter- 
mezzo of the four angels and other angel ; and 
then the new sejptenary group of trumpets intro- 
duced by the loosing of the seventh seal. Further, 
after the twofold revelation cf the temple and the 
beasts, come the seven last plagues following on 
the pouring out of the seven vials. Then appear 
the closing contrasts of Babylon and the New 
Jems. ; the victory of the Logos of God over all 
His foes, the destruction of the Beast, the False 
Prophet, and the Evil One for ever and ever; 
and the renewal of all things in the light of the 
Lord. This series of magnificent images seems 
strangely diverse from the meditative, gentle flow 
of the river of life, of Avhicli we catch lucent gleams 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

An examination of the Gospel reveals, however, a 
deeply pondered plan. One thing readily appears : 
the septenary arrangement. Seven great signs 
precede the Passion. These constitute a climax, 
and a revelation not only of divine realities but 
of the mind of the wuiter. The first sign (Jn 2^^) 
shows the mastery of the Word made flesh over 
the material of nature ; the second ( 4 ®^) His mas- 
tery over one of the most cruel troubles of human 
nature, even when the Lord was not visibly pre- 
sent with the sufierer ; the third ( 5 ^) shows His power 
to restore the forces which have been lost by sin ; 
the fourth and fifth (6^^- are great signs of power 
and pity, both on earth and sea, with mastery 
over the forces of nature ; the sixth ( 9 ^^*) is a double 
proof of His being the ‘Light of the World’; 
the seventh (IP^) is a concrete conflict with the 
most terrible evil of humanity, and a victory over 
it. In addition to this, a singular parallel to the 
tlirobbing suspense or postponement of climax 
in the Apoc., e.g. at the loosing of the seventh 
seal, at the sounding of the seventh tmmpet, and 
in the intercalated scenes before the final victory 
and glory, may be traced also in - the stmeture of 
the Gospel. Thus the ‘ hour ’ of the highest mani- 
festation seems always at hand, but is again and 
again po.^tponed. Without enumerating details. 


cf. Jn 2^ 421-2- 52- 28 730 §20 1227 ^ followed by neM 
and wonderful departures. In the midst of tiie 
valedictory discourse, * Arige, let us go hence, 
seems to strike the hour; but even now the 
moment comes for still higher teaching and the 
Eternal Prayer. ^ This overlapping and "renewal of 
suspense in striking interlineation are continued 
throughout the story of the Passion to the con- 
fession of Thomas and the hyperbole of the closing 
verses. Observe, further, the presence in both 
documents of prologue, rehearsal, conflict, victory, 
epilogue, which curiously correspond wuth each 
other and which almost bind them together. In 
each alike the prologue is an anticipation of tlie 
successive arguments of the visions or oracles, as 
the case may be. As the letters to the Seven 
Churches give a compendious forecast of the seals, 
trumpets, and vials, so Gosp. chs. ii.-iv. or v. give 
most vivid rehearsals of characteristic specimens of 
the Lord’s method and teaching. The sublime 
key-word of the Gospel, ‘ The Word became flesh,’ 
rises over the entire Gospel as ‘ an awful rose of 
dawn,’ just as the vision of the Divine Christ in 
Rev 1 dominates every subsequent paragraph in 
the Apocalypse. 

( 5 ) This leads ns to a brief treatment of the 
religious teaching of these two documents. Many 
modern critics, Strauss, Baur, Hainack, Wendt, 
Weiss, Ritschl, put into forcible antithesis the 
earlier and later Johannine teaching. There is no 
necessity for these distinctions. Gebhardt and 
others have given all the evidence needed to prove 
that no two books of Holy Scripture are so coin- 
cident in teaching, even to special peciiliaiities, as 
the Gospel and Apocalypse. In one, the author 
is calmly meditating upon the concrete facts, the 
peerless life, the transcendent teaching, the unique 
ending on earth of a ministry which was beginning 
to exert widespread spiritual iiitliienee upon 
individuals, and to produce political and even 
cosmic effects upon humanity and the world. In 
the other, the vision of the place whicli Jesus had 
I taken in the sphere of providential rule flashes 
upon him. In the one, he is sweetly dreaming 
over the potent, procreant fact ; in the other, 
fancy and even grotesque imagination forecast 
the future. The visions of Heb. seers, by their 
nature, follow one another, but do not grow from 
less to more — they are architectural rather than 
spontaneous. Reuiembering these different con- 
ditions, it is nothing short of unique that the ideas 
of the two documents should have been so similar, 
if not coincident. The same writer was able to 
see more deeply than any other into the heart of 
Jesus, and was also permitted to see more accur- 
ately than other apocalyptic writers into the^ fer- 
ments wrought in humanity by the leaven of the 
kingdom. [Gebhardt’s Doct. 0}' the Apoc., Eng. tr. 
pp. 305 , 424 ; Reynolds’ Introd. in Pulpit Comm, 
pp. Ixxx-lxxxv]. 

These considerations may be held to prove that 
the twofold Johannine literature, instead of break- 
ing tbe evidences of unity of authorship, reveals a 
high probability that the two documents proceeded 
from the same mind. We have also seen that the 
strong evidence for the existence of the Gospel 
towards the very beginning of the 2nd cent. , and tlie 
traditional attribution of authorship to the son of 
Zebedee, are not countermanded by the character- 
istics of John supposed to be given in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
three Epistles of John. 

Some able critics, like Gebhardt, Renan in some 
edd. of the Vie de Jism, and Matthew Arnold, 
are ready to admit that the external evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is as copious as for the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Keim has even 
triumphed over Baur’s chronology and pressed back 
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the date of the existence of the Gospel to a time 
when the son of Zehedee may have been still living. 
JtJnt all these hold a view of the writing which 
deprives it of historic value. They regard it as 
a Christological romance in the form of a nairative, 
which was not intended even by the author to be 
taken as a serious or historical record of what was 
actually said and done. The intense personality 
of the author pervades the wdiole. He has, say 
they, very sparingly made use of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the teaching of St. Paul, and freely 
manipulated traditional material as suited his pur- 
pose, and he never intended to convey other than 
the grand impression produced upon his mind by 
the forms of the new faith. As Jth, Enoch, 2 Es, 
the Shepherd, the Platordc Dialogues, the JDivina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, etc., used semi-narra- 
tive forms for the purpose of conveying religious 
ideas, so our evangelist ivas one of the most effective 
writers of didactic fiction. 

Others have gone much further than this. They 
have questioned every mark of early origin, and 
have thought that they found abundant evidence 
of later date, e.g, references to the second de- 
struction of Jems, under Hadrian. Some have 
found traces of Docetism, later Gnosticism, Neopla- 
tonism in the Gospel, and have contended that it 
is an attempt to trace to the words of Jesus the 
twm types of Hel. and Heb. Christianity, the 
writer's deliberate aim being to bring about the 
healing of a schism which can he traced back 
to the apostles themselves. The controversy 
turns on the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Synoptic narrative, and this we must now 
examine, 

VI. The Relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
THE Synoptic Narrative.— A. A general state- 
rnent of the contrast between them . — It is now 
admitted that this contrast has appeared to modern 
criticism more extreme than to that of previous 
centuries. ‘Atmosphere’ or climate are difficult 
to define, hut the most conservative critics are 
conscious of a vital change when passing from 
genealogical details to the abysses of eternity, 
from the homely life and trade of Nazareth and 
Capernaum to the heated discussions of the temple 
courts, from the Sermon on tlie Mount to the 
valedictory discourse. The dramatis personae are 
different. Nicodemus, Lazarus, and Nathanael, 
the impotent and the blind man, are introduced to 
us for the first time. Thomas starts into prominence 
and a position of high argumentative importance. 
The chronological elements differ. The various 
visits to the metropolis interfere with the simple 
flow of the Synoptic narrative. No direct mention 
is made of the birth in Bethlehem from the virgin 
mother. The story and testimonies of John the 
Baptist are taken up where the Synoptists drop 
them, and yet no direct account is given of his 
djeath. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the dereliction, the ascension, are apparently 
ignored. The main themes of the discourses, viz. 
the conditions of admission into the kingdom, are 
exchanged for profound hints as to the uniqueness 
of the Lord’s own person, His pre-existence, His 
claim to reveal the Father and to give eternal life. 
The miracles of the Synoptic narrative appear to 
set forth His comradeship and His pity for the 
sorrows of the world, hut the later narrative of 
miracles of Jesus seems mainly used to insist upon 
the apologetic value of His miracles— they are 
‘ signs ’ of the glory of God. The little children 
have vanished from the scene, even from the 
hosannas of the triumphal entry. It is considered 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the contrast between 
the gradual development of the Synoptic Christ, 
and the aureole of Messianic and diyine splendour 
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which invests Him from the first in ‘John’s’ re- 
presentation. 

The first three Gospels represent more than one 
current type of tradition. The Fourth Gospel ia 
almost universally admitted to be the work of one 
thoughtful mind, which has impressed itself upon 
the whole ivork. The author in proprid persond 
addresses his readers with explanations of his own, 
and at times seems to expand by further reflec- 
tions or recollections even the words of his adored 
Master ; so that a vigorous subjective element 
cannot be excluded, although it may have been 
relatively exaggerated. 

jB. We have to examine these divergences and 
some others, and to decide whether the admission 
of their existence destroys the historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel. Pnmct facie, the claim of the 
writer to he the most intimate friend and disciple 
of Jesus Christ must be held to give a \veight and 
an authority to his aut optic representations to 
v/hich none of the Synoptists can lay equal claim. 

(1) Can \ve accept the new version of the principal 
scene of the ministry of Christ? Matthew and 
Mark refer to one passover feast only, for which 
they bring Jesus to Jerus. — while all the other 
incidents and teachings are confined to Galilee. It 
is worth while to remember that to the Romans 
and Hellenes, to whom Mk and Lk appeal, the 
difierence between the two must have been very 
insignificant. To the introspective soul of John, 
who thought of days, places, hours of his intercourse 
with ‘ the Word incarnate,’ it was of moment to 
record some of these things in sharper detail. 
Thus, seeing that the Synoptic narrative of the 
public ministry ignores the Judaean ministry of the 
first passover, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the facts by the use of the word irihiv in 4*^, 
thereby corresponding with the Synoptists as 
to the date of the commencement of the public 
ministry. In ch. 5 we have an intermezzo in which 
a visit to Jerus. brings our Lord into conflict 
with the Pharisees on the Sabbatic law. This ex- 
plains and corresponds with the long and bitter 
struggle with the Pharisees detailed by the Synop- 
tists in the early portion of the Galilaan ministry. 
Jesus does not appear to have been accompanied 
by more than a few disciples on these visits to the 
metropolis. Caspari [Chron. Introd. to Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 142) has made the acute suggestion 
that John, who was known to Caiaphas, and had a 
house in Jerus. to which he resorted at the time of 
the great feasts, may have been the sole auditor and 
witness of the conversations, and have been his 
Master’s host as well as his biographer. But ‘ J olm ’ 
never expanded these precious memoranda into a full 
biography. He, like his predecessors, has given us 
onl^ fragments, pregnant incidents, great words, 
which lifted the veil from the mystery of the Lord’s 
consciousness. The references to special occasions 
are abrupt, e.g. to the abiding in Judma (3'-^), the 
walking in Galilee (7^), the retiring to Persea 
(10’‘‘^), the pause at Ephraim (IP^) — other signs 
and teachings are cited and summarized from first 
to last. It is helpful to remember that even the 
Synoptists are not silent about visits to Judoea, as 
compare the (Tisch.^, WH) text of Lk 4^, where 
ds riLs avvayoryhs 'lovdaias is inserted in the text 
— Tregelles and RV insert it in the margin. This 
might be synchronous with either the first visit of 
Jesus to Jerus. or even the second. In Lk 5^^ the 
presence in Galilee of Pharisees from Jerusalem 
represents the impression already produced in the 
temple by the great discussion on the Sabbatic 
law. Both Matthew (24®’) and Luke (13^^- ®^) 

record the terrible and tender apostrophe, ‘ O 
Jerusalem . . . how often would I,’ etc. In Lk 10®® 
the incident of Mary and Martha is not incom- 
patible with oiir Lord’s presence at Bethany during 
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the feast of TabernacleSj described in Jn 7^®. The 
Synoptic narratLe implies, in the final scenes, 
familial ity with people and things, which is best 
explained by the Johannine account of these visits 
to J erusalem. 

(2) Is the length of out Lord^s piihlic ministry 
so different, after all, in the two accounts as hope- 
lessly to discredit either account ? Browne {Ord. 
sieclormn.) has endeavoured to compress even John’s 
account into the short space of one year, contained 
between the first and last Passover ; and this is 
effected by expunging from the text (Jn 6*^) the 
reference to another passover ; but it has the 
tendency to render the whole narrative unhistorical 
when we consider the astounding brevity of the 
period during which the entire personal influence 
of Jesus upon friends and foes must have been 
produced. _ This becomes more striking when w^e 
compare it with the length of the teaching of 
Socrates, Buddha, or Mohammed. The same com- 
parison may be made with the record of the 
ministry of Hosea, Jeremiah, or Ezra, or with the 
liistory of the career of Moses, David, or Solomon. 
The fact is that there is no positive statement in 
any of the four Gospels upon the subject. The 
only termini are the 15tli year of Tiberius (Lk 3b 
and the recall of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 36). There 
is therefore more historic probability in the whole 
narrative if the extended chronology of John into 
two years and a half be followed. There is nothing 
to contradict it in the Synoptic narrative. See, 
further, art. Chronology of NT, vol. i. p. 406 ft*. 

(3) The most perplexing and debated apparent 

discrepancy between tlfe first three Gospels and 
the Fourth turns on the day of our Lord's death. 
As judged by critics of all schools a formidable 
difference emerges, which some, like Baur and 
Strauss, have lifted into capital importance as 
demonstrating the late origin of the Fourth Gospel 
at the hands of one who was ready from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical motives to contradict the far- 
spread tradition of a century. It is assumed that 
the writer wished to make it appear that Jesus 
was the true Passover, in wdiom all the ancient 
symbolism of the Lamt3 and the system of sacri- 
fices culminated, and that he did not hesitate to 
aftirm by a group of incidental references that 
our Lord was crucified at the time when the 
Jews were preparing to kill and eat the paschal 
supper ; whereas the Synop. Gospels had been 
unanimous in their assertion that the day pre- 
ceding the agony and the crucifixion was that on 
wdiich the days of unleavened bread commenced and 
the paschal lamb was slain and eaten, and that, 
the Lord Jesus having been tried and con- 
demned on the day of the Feast and Holy Con- 
vocation, was laid in the grave on the evening 
of the Sabbath preparation. The difference of 
statement is explicit, and said, by the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, to be 
irreconcilable. This conclusion is strongly em- 
phasized by the Tubingen writers, on the ground 
that the Quarto -deciman and Jewish- Christian 
party persisted in celebrating their ‘feast of the 
Sa^flour’s Passover’ on the 14th day of Nisan, 
when the Jews slew their paschal lamb. Their 
festivals of rejoicing commenced after their fast- 
ing had ended, on whichever day of the Aveek it 
occurred. According to Eusebius {HE v. 24), 
Polycrates of Ephesus affirmed that the Eastern 
Churches founded their custom in part on the 
practice of the Apostle John himself, ob- 

served the 14^A day according to the GospeU But 
what Gospel? Not the Fourth, according to the 
critics, but the Synoptic Gospels, where John ie 
mentioned with Peter as preparing the Passover 
on the morning of the 13th Nisan, and celebrating 
it with the Lord on the night of the 14th. This, 


it has been alleged, runs directly counter to the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel. 

Now, the difficulty here inv'olved has been greatly aggravate! 
by the twofold method in which conservative critics have en- 
deavoured to solve it. Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Edershenn, 
Luthardt, M‘01ellan, etc., satisfy themselves that every reference 
in John IS compatible with the Sjmoptic assertion that the 
Lord’s Supper coincided with the Jewish passover on the 
evening ot 14th-15th of Nisan. They thmk that several of 
the proceedings of the night were exceptional, e (j. Judas going 
out, that the possible purchase of things needed for the feast 
or gift of alms could be justified, that ‘the passover’ which the 
chief priests were intending to hold, and for the ceremonial 
attendance on which they would not enter the prsetorium, 
referred to a midday meal on the feast day called ‘chagigah,’ 
a ‘ thank-offering,’ and sometimes termed by laxity ‘ pasarover ’ 
(2 Ch 3322 357 9), and that the references to the 'tos.pairxpA — and 
the bearing of the cross, are all compatible with the first daj’ 
of convocation. It is thus thought that the tv'o accounts are 
harmonized ; but, on the other band, Bleek, Gres well, Godet, 
Weiss, Westcott, Watkms, etc., have shown the entire incom- 
patibility of the proceedings of the trial, of the crucifixion, 
the bearing of the cross by one coming from field labour, 
the purchase of spices, etc., with the most elastic interpre- 
tation of the letter of the law then in vogue. The violations of 
Sabbatic law m performing or allowing deeds of mercy would 
have been utterly insignificant by the side of these flagrant 
contradictions of both letter and spint. These numerous de- 
tails (see Reynolds’ Introd. pp. xcu-xcv, and notes on the 
passages in Gosp.) cannot be discussed. The Synoptists them- 
selves supply many confirmations of the Johannme view, espe- 
cially the determination of the authorities not to apprehend 
Jesus ‘ on the feast day.* Smce Liike reckons the 50th day after 
the first day following the Sabbath of Passover (see Lv 23^5, 
Dt 16^) as that on which Pentecost had fully come (Ac 20, 
and as the universal tradition and custom of celebrating it on a 
Sunday cannot be disputed, it is evident that Luke must have 
reckoned m the year of our Lord’s death that the paschal feast 
was held on the night following the crucifixion. 

St. John, who took part in the preparation of the 
passover, was not purposely correcting a common 
tradition, but making the chronology more clear. 
Still there remains to be accounted for the explicit 
manner in which Luke and Mark refer to the 
celebration of the supper and the blending -rtitli 
it of the ancient ceremonial on the night of the 
betrayal. Godet and Westcott do not hesitate to 
imply that the Synoptic narrative shows that our 
Lord must have anticipated by a day the legal 
celebration. Haste and the imminence of the 
tragedy are thought to account for this departure. 
The fresh point made by Caspari [Chron. Introd. 
to Life of Christ, Eng. tr. pp. 195-217), is that 
the four evangelists are unanimous in the asser- 
tion that Jesus sutiered on the 14th of Nisan, 
after having prepared for the paschal supper, 
though without the lamb, or the bitter herbs, or 
the elaborate ceremonial ; that the Iamb may have 
been reserved for the evening of the day of the 
crucifixion itself, for the hurry and awfulness of 
which they were unprepared. If this he the fact, 
the difficulty vanishes. In its favour may be added 
the Chronicon Paschale, which quotes Clemens 
Alex., Avho, following the chronology just set 
forth, implies that the disciples had learned that 
Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food and the 
wine of the feast. The fact that Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, and others in the course of the various 
Easter controversies, took a different view from 
Clemens Alex., does not here concern us. The 
points at issue with the Western Church turn on 
other considerations not vitally connected with 
our present discussion. With three most plaus- 
ible, if not absolutely satisfactory, methods of 
accounting for the difficulty, it is scarcely worthy 
of candid scholarship to speak of irreconcilable 
contradiction, or of the impossibility of St. John’s 
being the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(4) The omission by the Synoptic Gospels of 
events and discourses which constitute vital 
portions of the Fourth Gospel is very startling, 
and difficult to explain ; but it is important to 
observe that Matthew and Luke are also almost 
equally characterized by peculiarities of their 
own. Without enumerating them here in detail 
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fsee Fulp, Com, xcvi), it may ba sufficient to notice 
that while paragraphs of various length, peculiar 
to the author of the Fourth Gospel, amount to 
ninety-six, yet the specialities which we owe 
entirely to Lk amount to no fewer than seventy- 
ttvo, and similar peculiarities of Mt to s^ixty-two, 
exceeding together by thirty-eight those of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is sufficient to urge that the 
three evangelists each found in the abundance of 
matpial what best corresponded wuth the supreme 
motive of his selection. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon the silence of the Synoptists on an 
event which definitely precipitated the tragedy. 
Most certainly, tlie death and restoration of 
Lazarus take so signal a place in the final working 
out of Jewish hostility, in John’s Gospel, as to 
imply an extraordinary reticence on the part of 
the Synoptists. It is possible that amid the 
affluence of mighty Avorks wrought in Galilee the 
sorrows and joys of Bethany did not bulk so 
largely as they seem to the critics to do when this 
one event is singled out for minute inspection. 

(5) The omission by the Fourth Gospel of events 
of capital importance in the Synoptic narrative. 

{a) The miraculous birth and infancy, the 
youth, the family, the genealogy of Jesus, and 
tlie early ministry of John the Baptist, are passed 
over in silence. Yet there are significant hints of 
tlicse things which carry the reader's mind over 
tlie omission, without the suspicion of ignorance 
or indifference. 

[b] The baptism of Jesus by John, with its 
accompaniments, is not definitely recorded, and yet 
it is implied in the testimony of John, and in the 
thrilling effect produced upon the mind of the 
Baptist by what he saw and heard. Similarly, no 
account is given of the imprisonment and death 
of the Baptist, yet both are hinted at. 

(c) The omission of the temptation in the 
wilderness Las been put down to doctrinal pre- 
possessions of 2ud cent., but closer study seems to 
show that the evangelist inserts between the great 
testimonies of the Baptist and his imprisonment — 
i.e. in precisely the chronological position where 
Synoptic teaching places the temptation — a series 
of events covering the matter of each of them. 
The creative multiplication of mne, as an act of 
love to others rather than of self-assertion or the 
rectification of personal need, corresponds with 
the temptation to dispense wdth the Father’s 

rovidential care of His beloved Son. The sudden 
escent upon the temple wdth reforming energy, 
in lieu of casting Himself from the pinnacle to 
attract the admiration of the sign-loving multitude, 
is charged with effective analogies. Then, thirdly, 
w’e find an unostentatious refusal of Christ to 
palter wdth evil, or to accept the sanction of the 
Sanhedrin in order to accomplish the ends of even 
His own mission. ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou ser^’e,’ rings 
through Jn 2, 3 and 4 just where the Synoptists 
h^ chronologically placed the mighty struggle 
with the suggestions of the devil. 

{d) The omission of the transjfqicrati^v, an 
event which is fully described in the Synoptic 
narrative. This is surprising, because the latter 
represents the son of Zehedee as one of the three 
witnesses of the incident; but the explanation 
may he that the eyes of the beloved disciple 
received more convincing evidence than the bright 
cloud and the heavenly visitants and a super- 
natural voice, to establish the divine glory and 
Person of the Lord. ‘ We saw,’ he said (P^), ‘ his 
glory, the glory of the only -begotten.’ It is 
wmrthy of notice in this respect that Moses and 
Elijah w^ere perceived by John to have prepared 
the way of the Saviour and His sacrifice 
The whole Gospel is a continuous revelation of the 
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glory of the Life, a vindication of the faet^ that 
Jesus is the light- and sight -Giver to blinded 
humanity. 

{e) A more perplexing omission is that of the 
institution of the Eucharist, especially as the very 
meal at w'hich it took place is mentioned wdth 
some other accompaniments, such as the feet- 
w’ashing of the disci 2 )les. Somewfflere in the folds 
and parentheses of the stupendous sentence (13^'^) 
w'e imagine that the institution of the Eucharist, 
wdiich w'as intended for the sustenance and the 
responses of a transcendental love, lies concealed. 
On no supposition can we conceive the author to 
have been ignorant of the sacramental rite. We 
know’ that it had spread from Jerus. to Troas (Ac 
20'* and Corinth, and was so highly esteemed as 
to be abused by the unw’ary (1 Co IP^^*)- The best 
supposition is that the apostle has spread out over 
the discourse contained m chs. 13-17 the deepest 
and most essential features of the Eucharist. The 
teaching of transcendent love, and mutual in- 
dw’elling and eternal life, is thus repeated by the 
divine Master in these chapters. More than this, 
John has reported the astonishing discourses at 
Capernaum (ch. 6), wfflere the Lord described deep 
^iritual communion with Himself as ‘ eating his 
nesh and drinking his blood.’ Christ laid em- 
phasis on the faith wiiich accepted the Incarna- 
tion, the reality and nearness of the God-man. the 
actual and perfect humanity of the Son of God. 
the divine Bread which came dowm from heaven, 
under the unique phrase ‘ eating his flesh,’ and a 
deep appreciation and assimilation of His sacrificial 
death as nothing less than ‘drinking his blood,’ 
not only of ‘ the blood w’hich is the life,’ but the 
blood w'hieh w as shed. So early in His ministry. 
He taught that what He also elsewdiere in 
the Synop. narrative described as a ransom in 
place of many, was eftected by the giving of His 
life. Thus He made it evident that life in Him 
was closely bound up wdth the stupendous idea of 
the death of the Cliiist of God. ‘ He that eateth 
me shall live because of me.’ Two theories have 
prevailed — one, that a transcendental philosopher 
in the middle of the 2nd cent., ignoring or re- 
pudiating the sacrament of the body and blood, 
chose this w’ay of expressing his spiritualization of 
this widely prevalent usage. Tlie other hypo- 
thesis is, that the beloved disciple, having heard 
and recorded the Lord’s owm interpretation of 
eating His body and drinking His blood, w^as 
content. This seems to us far more reasonable. 
But w'hy should he have omitted the symbol 
which W’as so well calculated to preserve the 
teaching of the great discourse at Capernaum, 
We have just seen that he did not repel 
the historical concrete ahvays in favour of the 
ideal representation. But he may reasonably have 
been w’ounded by the prevalence of heathen and 
superstitious adjuncts to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. He w’as not a bigoted spiritualist, as 
we may judge by the significance of the seven 
great miracles recorded by him, by the interesting 
feet -washing which had never become a sacra- 
mental usage. (See art. ‘ Fuss-waschung ’ by 
H. Merz in Herzog’s BE ; Smith’s Diet, of Christ. 
Ant. ‘ Baptism,’ §§ 34 and 67). 

[f] The omission of the agony in the garden. 
Keim says, if St. John’s account of the imperial 
bearingof Jesus in the garden and at the arrest 
be historical, then the Synoptic narrative is 
^pulverized.’ Henan, B. Weiss, and others are 
ready on the other hand to allow that we owe to this 
Gospel historic traits which throw much light uiion 
the incidents of the passion. In John’s account we 
have a more definite description of the placi (/eij^ro?) 
than in Mt and Mk wdth their xw/oio*', or Lk with 
the indefinite r&wos. The ‘ garden ’ was a ‘ plac«» * 
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*to \v"hich Jesus often resorted with his disciples.’ 
Moreover, if the Syiiop. narrative be historical, 
Jolin must have been with His Lord in the depth 
of the olive shajde. He must even have witnessed 
vdiat Luke {22^^- see below) describes of an agony 
insupportable, of the exceeding bitter cry, of the 
cup which the Father gave the Son of His love to 
drink, of the bloody sweat, and of the supernatural 
rally wlien, having called from the depths of a 
divine despair to Him who was able to save Him 
from death, He was heard because of His godly 
fear. But this apostle must have seen as no 
other reporter saw so distinctly, the lanterns and 
torches which accompanied the temple-guard as 
they descmded into the Kidron Valley by the 
ste^-p side of the hill below the city w'all ; he 
knew the name, Malchus, of the servant of the 
high priest, whose right ear Peter smote. Note, 
in addition to all this, how Jesus, according to 
John, rebukes Simon Peter for his rash mani- 
festation of physical courage, in words which 
remind us of the bitterest experience of Geth- 
semane.^ We must admit that little trace of the 
prostiation of that awful scene presents itself 
when the God-man (according to the Fourth 
Gospel) faces the enemy. He there appears to be a 
match for all the treachery of Judas, the malice of 
the chief priests, and even the military power of | 
Koine. He meets the serried lanks of evil in the 
imperial cahn of the intercessory prayer. It is 
the manner of this evangelist, and of other scrip- 
tural writers, to leave unexplained gaps in the 
midst of what seems to be continuous narrative. 
Such a manifest lacuna occurs here between the 
close of the valedictory discourse and the arrest of 
the Son of Man. But we see even from the Synop- 
tists tlint the great agony was over, and that the 
angel had strengthened Him (Lk 22'*^, whose 
genuineness is indeed doubtful ; see WH’s note). 
The cry, ‘ Thy will be done,’ had linked the Father’s 
purpose of redemption with the bleeding heart of 
man. He had now the energy to rebuke the 
rabble that gathered round Him. He drove 
Judas to despair with words of incomparable re- 
proach. He moved forwards, in the face of false 
witness, to the assertion of the highest claims of 
Messiahsliip and divine authority. Even accord- 
ing to the Synoptists, the agony of the garden is 
compatible with the most stupendous claims. 

Moieover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Fourth Gospel never ignores the vicarious sorrow 
or the sacrificial agony of the Son of God. Not 
only does the author show in the valedictory 
address and prayer the keenest appreciation of 
snfiering (see 16^* 17^^ 15 i 8 -i 2 f. g^nd 14^), but 

he gives a parallel scene of surpassing intensity 
in 12^^"^, when a fearful looking for of deviation 
from the Father’s Avill is surmounted by ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name 1 ’ The moral significance and 
the culminating intensity of the sacrifice is really 
placed chronologically before (not after) the ex- 
perience of the upper chamber. Cf. also the 
strange blendings of humiliation and victory in 
the stoiy of the resurrection of Lazarus. We must 
admit thfit as the temptation, the transfiguration, 
and the Eucharist are suggested throughout the 
Fourth Gospel, so also is the agony of Gethsemane, 
and, w'e may add, the bodily ascension of the Lord. 
The question arises : is the Synoptic narrative, 
which presents these themes in tableaux visions or 
revelations, or is the Fourth Gospel, which gives 
the same teaching in a group of objective facts 
and recorded words, the more historical ? 

To John’s eye the grand synthesis of majesty 
and mercy, of divinity and humanity, of the ideal 
and the actual, the blending of the mystery of 
pain with the brightness of the glory, was present 
,in all the word and work of the Logos incarnate. 
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I To the Synoptic tradition, the universally diffused 
synthesis is gathered np into scenes and acts of a 
drama which readers have no power to blend 
without philosophical and theological hypotheses. 
If we are right here, much of the cmrent anti- 
theological criticism of the Fourth Gospel vanishes. 

C. There are numerous correspondences between 
the two documents which merit special considera- 
tion. 

{a) The broad facts, the leading outlines of the 
life of the Only-begotten are the same. The name 
of ‘Jesus,’ the place of His early residence 
(Nazareth), the indisputable reference to ‘ father,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brethren,’ and ‘sisters,’ the signifi- 
cance of this in connexion with the confession 
of His birth from the Spirit and of His having 
come clown from heaven, belong to the two sources. 
The birth at Bethlehem (Jn 7^-) is assumed to be 
true by the refusal to explain away a chaige 
actually made. The reader knows that the Synop. 
tradition has already forestalled the objection 
which John, for special reasons, reported. Both 
sources of tradition agTee that Capernaum 
chosen by Jesus as the scene of special ministry. 
The different treatment of the Baptist is due to 
the obvious fact that the Fourth Gospel takes up 
his story where the Synoptics lay it down. After 
the wondrous manifestation in the Jordan, and 
the confidences between Jesus and John atter the 
temptation, the Baptist was dazzled with a vision 
both of His glory and of His sacrifice. He pene- 
trated the reality of both, and used the mighty 
names of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Lamb of God.’ and 
‘Bridegroom’ of the veritable Israel. All this 
was perfectly compatible with the fact that the 
previous hnoxoledge of Jesus by John — even a 
knowledge sufficient to justify the exclamation, 

‘ I have need to be baptized of thee ’ (Mt 3) — was 
as star-light to sun-light. 

j Two great ‘signs’ of our Lord’s mastery over 

I material elements and the forces of nature are 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel (G^‘-^), and correspond 
with the Synoptic narrative in all their main 
features, and tlie two throw valuable side-lights 
on each other; e.g, the circumstance that Jesus 
constrained His disciples to enter the boat while 
He sent the multitude away (Mt 14“-l!Mk 6^^), is 
best explained by the sympathy felt by the dis- 
ciples towards the desire of the multitude to take 
Jesus by force and hail Him as hlessiah King 
(Jn 6^®). The combined narrative brings out the 
impressive feature of the history. 

Jn 12 gives new and interesting details of the 
anointing of the Lord by a woman (cf. Mt 26, Mk 
14). It is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn 
her name, as well as the date, the motive, the 
criticism of this noteworthy deed which has filled 
the Church and the world with the fragrance of 
its perfume. 

John agrees with the Synoptists in the main 
features of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The accounts of the ‘snpper’ that preceded the 
passion, notwithstanding differences already dis- 
cussed, have much in common, e,g. the detection 
and departure of Jndas_, and much of the matter 
of advice and consolation given by the depart- 
ing Lord (cf. Lk with the valedictory dis- 

course). 

In addition to this there are numerous identities, 
such as the trial scenes, the denials by Peter, the 
conduct of Pilate, the incident of Barabbas, the 
‘title’ and accusation, the crucifixion, the two 
other victims, the death itself, with its certification 
— the witnesses of the resurrection. Much that 
John wrote would be more difficult to appreciate 
if we could not suppose that he had the narrative 
of the Synoptists before him. Thus, although 
John does not describe the discussion m the San- 
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Iiedrin or the decision ariived at, lie implies it in 
Pilate’s private interrogation of Jesus. 

{b) Other matters of fact or teaching, given 
in detail hy the Synoptists, are characteristically 
hinted at in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. John does not 
describe the baptism of Jesus, but he pointedly 
refers to the accompaniments and consequences of 
it. The reference in to the fact that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison,’ is best explained by 
the eA'angelist’s knowing from the Synoptic narra- 
tive that the commencement of our Lord's Galilcean 
ministry coincided with the imprisonment of John. 
Further, he seems to show that the previous Judman 
ministry was not incompatible with the_ assertion 
that a great public ministry of Christ in Galilee 
was apparently dependent on the arrest of John’s 
acti\ ity. The Saviour’s knowledge of Peter, and 
the latter’s acceptance of the authority of Jesus 
(Lk 5^, Mt 4^*^, J^lk 1^*^), are best understood from 
Jn 1^^ and the record of their early intercourse in 
the place where the Baptist was lirst exercising his 
ministry. The parable of the Children of the 
Bridecliamber in Mt 9^^ is cniiously confirmed by 
the last recorded utterance of the Baptist, Jn 3^. 

Again, there are proverbial sayings found in Jn 
which are preserved sometimes in different con- 
nexions by the Synoptics. Comp. 4^“ with Mt 
1357, Mk 6^ Lk 4-''' ; and 12-5 ^^ith Lk 6^ and Mt 
10-^; also 13^® with Mt and Lk 10^®. 

The identity of the character of our Lord as 
portrayed in the Synop. and Johan, narratives is 
very remarkable, though this has been sometimes 
disputed. Even A. B. Bruce {Apologetics, p. 485) 
thinks it difficult to reconcile the apparent motive 
of the great miracles of the Fourth Gospel with the 
philanthropic, sympathetic, and personal reasons 
which dictate corresponding miracles and other 
incidents in the Synoptics- He says that while 
our Lord’s chief motive in the Synoptics was piti- 
fulness over human need, on the other hand the 
obvious purpose of His ‘signs’ in the Fourth 
Gospel was to call attention to His own Person 
and claims on human love and veneration. There 
is serious matter for contemplation here, should 
this contrast be observed throughout these docu- 
ments. But the case of every applicant for His 
mercy was severally considered and dealt with 
according to His wisdom. As He said to the 
woman who washed and anointed His feet, ‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven thee ’ ; ‘ She loved nmch ’ ; ‘ Go 
in peace ’ ; — so to the woman taken in adultery, 
and brought before Him, He said, ‘ Go and sin 
no more.’ Doubtless He healed many in the 
affluence of His love, as detailed by the Synop- 
tists ; but He would not allow the woman with 
the issue of blood to steal away with a purely 
temporal blessing ; and in like manner He ‘ found ’ 
the sick man of Bethesda in the temple to give him 
warning, and did not rest after healing the blind 
man until He ‘ found ’ him to confer upon him the 
highest benediction. The reason of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude in both documents is 
anxiety for their secular and physical require- 
ments j and the creation of the elements of "wdne 
at the wedding feast is an answer to the call upon 
His pity on behalf of the embarrassed villagers. 
The walking of Jesus upon the boisterous lake 
was a distinctly expressed concern for the peril 
both of mind and body to which His disciples 
were exposed. In all these cases our Lord un- 
doubtedly found occasion to bring out the great 
assurance that He had come forth from God and 
do’wm from heaven; that He was the Light of 
the world, the Giver of strength, and a great 
Prophet. So though the raising of Lazarus was 
conditioned by consciousness of alliance with 
Heaven and oneness with the Father, yet few 
things in the Klble are more impressive man His 
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sympathetic weeping over that grave, and Hi* 
divine condolence with Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, it was the purpose of the Fourth 
Evangelist to lecord the impressive words, gestures, 
revelations by which the Lord unveiled both Him- 
self and the Fatlier. These are more, impressive 
in St. John than in the pf^pular tradition, but they 
did not conceal the humanness of His love. The 
ironical charge, which was transformed into a 
crown of glory, ‘ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,’ is one of the keynotvS of the Fourth as 
well as of the other Gospels. On the other hand, 
do we not find in the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as in the charge to the twelve disciples (hit 10), 
to say nothing of the interpretation of the great 
parables of the Sower, of the Tares, and of the Drag- 
net (Mt 13), and of the Seed growing secretly (Mk 
4-5 ‘Gj stupendous claims of personal dignity, and 
of kinship with the supreme Kevealer and Arbiter 
of human destiny? Does any assumption of the 
F’ourth Gospel transcend the claims made by the 
great prophet of Mt 23-25 ? The Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that His ovm powers and claims 
were of supreme moment to mankind, but that the 
end of all He said and did was the life, light, peace, 
and joy of His brethren, and their victory over the 
world- Let the following passages be specially 
consulted : 5^^ 6-'- lO^- IP® 

12iJ5. 35 1334.35 and almost every paragraph of 
the valedictory discourse. The same features and 
spirit pervade the Synoptic Gospels, establishing 
more of unity than diversity in their theme. 
They alone relate the supernatural birth of Jesus. 
Nothing more characteristicallv Johannine can be 
found than Mt 1 1-®'-*^ and Lk 10-^* wherein the 
Lord’s supreme self-consciousness was uttered, and 
is revealed in most close and gracious relations 
with the consolation and salvation of mankind 
No words in the Fourth Gospel concerning our 
Lord’s character and prerogatives are loftier than 
those in the Synoptic GospMs. We believe we are 
justified in saying that the Synoptists would be 
more difficult to expound without the light of the 
Fourth Evangelist than the F’ourtli Gospel without 
the aid of the Synoptists. 

Other interesting and mutually corroborating 
elements are found in the four Gospels. There 
is, for example, the portraiture of certain per- 
sonages in the Fourth Gospel of whom we know 
nothing elsewhere, not even the name — unless the 
name he a second name of one known to us by 
another. 

(1) The most striking instance of this is Nathanael 
(1 and 21). A widely spread idea prevails that he 
is to be identified with the Bartnolomew of the 
Synoptic lists of apostles, where he is (hy his 
patronymic only) associated with Philip and 
Thomas. 

(2) Nicoclemm is thrice referred to (3. 19®®), 

nay, he is photographed by a few phrases. The 
familiarity of our Lord with this distinguished 

ersonage is quite parallel with numerous scattered 

ints of His social relationships, especially in Lk 
736 33 There is no certain identification of 
Nicodemus with one N. hen-Gorion, who, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, survived the fall of Jerusalem 
(see Geikie, i. 584; Winer’s Bealwbrterbuch, ii. 
152). 

(3) The woman of Sanmria is portrayed with 
inimitable vivacity, and in a few sentences she 
has told her own story for all time. The refer- 
ences to Sapiaria and the Samaritans in Lk and 
Ac are all illumined by this sketch of the early 
intercourse of our Lord with the inhabitants of 
Sychar. 

(4) Mary and Martha have been introduced to 
the Synoptic history almost as ideals of the con- 
trast between the contemplative and the active 
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religious life. In. Jii there is a brilliant page of 
gcjnuine biography and history. The time and the 
place are recorded ; the characterization ot the 
Avomen is beautifully presei ved along unconscious 
lines in Jn 11. The resemblance of their brother’s 
name to that of the beggar of St. Luke’s parable 
does not throw any light on this story, for all the 
surroundings are diffei'ent, unless there be a faint 
adumbration in Abraham’s word, ‘ Neither will 
they be persuaded,’ etc., of the access of malignity 
in the hearts of the Pharisees, as reported in Jn 
on hearing of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(5) The Virgin Mother, The reticence of the 
Synoptic account is one of the marvels of NT. 
We learn there that probably both she and Joseph 
also were the lowly heirs of the family and throne 
of David, that she occupied a purely OT stand- 
point, that she saw in the great function intrusted 
to her a solution of the baffling paradoxes of 
the theocratic kingdom. Mt and Lk combine to 
tell us of the gracious incidents of the infancy, 
while Mk sheds a very strong light on the 
probability that she shared with her other sons 
the fear that her prophetic child was ‘beside 
himself,’ and that she received from Him a severe 
yet filial rebuke. She would doubtless have spared 
Him every rough handling, and sought to restrain 
all undue exposure to the rising storm of mingled 
enthusiasm and malignity. The sublime way in 
which, according to Mk, the Lord baffled the de- 
sign of the brethren, and emancipated Himself 
from the control of His domestic circle, is on many 
grounds, both literary and doctrinal, most note- 
worthy. Cf. and connect Mk 3^^^ with Mary 
followed Jesus to Jems, and was present at the 
tragedjr, but there is no statement in any of the 
Synoptists that she was there. Lk, however, 
laces her with her sons among the disciples 
efore and after the Ascension, and it may be 
readily inferred that she was among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, though Mary of Magdala 
and Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses hide her from view. The same picture of 
the Virgin Mother is preserved by the beloved 
disciple. Here also she allows herself to be over- 
shadowed by others and hidden in the glory of 
her Son and Lord. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel never breathes her name, but preserves 
the memory of the incident which he knew best, 
that he received the dying legacy of his Master, 
and as a son with a mother took her to his own 
home. The reference to the mother of our Lord 
frees his narrative from all Docetic taint ; and the 
firm vindication of the truth that the Lord came 
in the flesh and was made flesh, seemed to him 
to he of the very essence of the Gospel, and the 
denial of it to be antichrist. At the same time, 
his constant reference to the supernatural, heaven- 
descended life of Christ gives the most vital basis 
for His immaculate conception. Minute touches 
also show at Cana the manner in which, while He 
delivered Himself from maternal control, Jesus 
obeyed her desire to meet the needs of their 
humble hosts. Thus, in the most subtle manner, 
the rare and wonderful portraiture is the same in 
both documents. 

(6) The portrait of John the Baptist differs from 
that of the Synoptists j but if it be noted that 
the Fourth Gospel takes up the story where the 
current tradition dropped it, the chief difficulty 
vanishes. The strange question sent from the 
prison (Mt 11^ and parallels) seems all the more 
strange in view of the great testimonies to Jesus 
borne by the Baptist as given in Jn 1 and 3 (cf. 
Reynolds, John the Baptist, 419-449). But there 
is nothing, after all, in the " witness of John ’ which 
transcends the OT standpoint, and Christ declares 
in ch. 5 that He had ^ greater witness than that 
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of John,’ Like Judaism itself, John would never 
have accomplished Ids proper work if he had not 
held to it too tenaciously even after it had reached 
its climax. But this involves exegeticai considera- 
tions that are bjyond our present scope. 

(7) Of nothing are v/e more certain than of the 
historical character of Simon Peter. The blending 
of courage and weakness, the desire to suggest the 
courses to be followed even by his Lord, succeeded 
by the profound deference paid to the expression 
of the thought of Christ as soon as liis reckless 
blundering was corrected, recur from first to last. 
This double personality appears at the earliest 
introduction to Jesus, amid the splendours of 
the transfiguration and the solemnities of Getli- 
semane, in his base denials and bitter tears, on 
the morning of the resurrection amid the visions 
of heavenly things, in the controversy with Rt. 
Paul over the essence of justification, and in the 
traditions of Church history. He is a real, not 
an imaginary man. If St. John had given a 
fundamentally diflerent interpretation of his per- 
sonality, it would have been strongly adverse to 
the historicity of his narrative ; but the fact is, 
that in the transactions of chs. 13. 18. 20 and 21, 
though handling several diverse incichants, St. 
John’s statements exactly preserve the same com- 
plicated features of St. Peter’s inner and outer 
life. He who said to the Lord of the invisible 
world, ‘ Not so, Lord,’ or ‘ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man,’ or ‘That be far from thee, 
Lord’ ; who would have builded tabernacles on 
the slopes of Hermoii, or engaged a wdiole bat- 
talion of Roman soldiers wnth a single sword, and 
then declared with curses that he knew not the 
man whom he had risked his life to defend, — is 
the same as the disciple who first cried, ‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet ’ and then, • not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head ’ ; who 
rushed into the sea to reach the feet of his risen 
Lord, and whose new act of impulsive curiosity 
received anew the rebuke of the Lord. The in- 
delible imprint of personality is carried through- 
out the fourfold narrative. 

(8) Caiaphas and Pilate, though portrayed at a 
different angle and in the midst of circumstances 
which though concordant with those of the Syn- 
optists have a different bearing on the whole 
narrative, are alike etched from the life, and betray 
no departure from the reality common to the earlier 
representation. Caiamhas and Pilate are described 
as priest and ruler of Israel during the w hole of the 
ministry of Jesus, Lk 3h The remorseless resolve 
of the Sadducean priest to find or make a capital 
charge against Jesus on the ground either of sedi- 
tion or blasphemy ; the unprincipled endeavour 
to keep the Pharisees from siding with Jesus in 
His reformatory zeal ; the demand on oath from 
our Lord of the loftiest claim of Messiahshii) and 
Sonship with a view to his immediate condemna- 
tion on a charge to which Pilate could not listen ; 
and the delivery of Jesus to the Romans on a new 
charge altogether, which Pilate saw through at 
a glance,— all this is left intact by the Fourth 
Evangelist, while he casts an additional light on 
the main motives of both the priest and the 
governor. The moral confusion of the motives of 
Caiaphas, evinced (11‘^) in his prophetic forecast 
of a scapegoat to the indignant majesty of Rome, 
offered in the person of one absolutely innocent ol 
the crimes alleged ,* the superstitious fears which 
blended in Pilate’s mind with the abuse of ^ is 
sovereign power; the uprising of his moral, at 
least of his political, conscience, which led to the 
temporary delay of the sentence, — all these ele- 
ments are emphasized by the Fourth Gospel 
from its own sources of evidence. The private 
interviews between Pilate and Jesus, to whicn the 
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beloved disciple was privy 19®'^-), as well as 

the private and preliminary examination before 
Annas, add to the general information, and have a 
supplementary character ; still the author does not 
ignore, but gives the result of the action of the 
Sanhedrin under the leadership of Caiaphas in 
Pilate’s own words, ‘Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me’ (18^®). The 
Barabbas incident brings into pointed relief the 
action of the priestly party as touched on in the 
Synoptic narrative, telling us that there was 
a pause and a questioning among the Sx^os, which 
was overcome by the activity of the priests, who 
‘ persuaded ’ the people (Mt 27~'^) ; but the Johan- 
nine narrative shows how" the fact corresponds with 
the earlier tradition ; and the extremely culpable 
weakness of Pilate is further shown in the de- 
lineations of the Pourth Gospel. Pilate crushed 
the warnings of his own conscience, and was more 
intent on visiting his supercilious antipathy on the 
priests than on carrying out his o^vn expressed 
conviction that the prisoner was innocent of the 
charge brought against Him. He yielded at last 
to a clamour which might complicate his relations 
with Tiberius, as the most fateful expression of 
Jew’ish national degradation at length burst upon 
his ear. ‘We have no king but Ctesar’ sealed 
the doom, not only of Jesus, but of the theocratic 
nation. Jesus was sacrificed to the cowardice 
and meanness of Pilate. The spirit of revenge 
which induced him to abide by the ‘title’ upon 
the Cross is another touch of characterization which 
we owe, as we believe, to the special sources of 
information possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. 
We are not concerned to deny that John’s silence 
about the sublime assumption of the Messiahship 
and judgment of the world, and of the divine 
claim He made to the highest conceivable dignity, 
even when it sealed His death-warrant from the 
Sanhedrin, is a serious perplexity, but, at all 
events, it reveals no mere doctrinal perversity on 
the part of the writer to press the apparent theme 
and motive of his own -wonderful contribution to 
the history of the Word made flesh. 

We have thus considered the objections drawn 
from the chionological and biographical details of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and have shown that the 
omissions by the Synoptics of certain facts pre- 
sumed to be of historical importance, as ^vell as 
the striking omissions by the Fourth Gospel of 
events of cardinal signiflcance in tlie Synoptic 
naiTative, have often been pressed beyond their 
real significance. We have traced also the general 
correspondences in the chief facts and minute 
details of manner and matter between them, and 
examined the biographic portraiture of the most 
noted characters. There remain some general 
objections of greater or less moment which affect 
the whole composition. 

D, MisceUaneo^is Objeetiom, — a. The supposed 
exaggeration, through the mythopoeie tendtncy 
in the later writer, of the mpernatural element. 
The transmu^tion by creative process of ‘water’ 
into ‘wine’ is reckoned as an exaggerated and 
suspicious instance of divine prerogative attri- 
buted to the incaraate Logos. But this act seems 
by no means a more wonderful display of the 
\vill of Christ in harmony with the Supreme Will 
than is the multiplication of the bread, which 
belong to the entire tradition. The heightened 
intensity of some of the special signs selected by 
‘John ’ is sometimes cited,>.y. the Udrty-eigTit years 
of the man’s infirmity in ch. 5 is compared dis- 
advantageoll^ly with the eighteen years of similar 
paralysis as mentioned by Lk ; so likewise the 
blindness from birth is compared unfavourably 
with the temporary blindness which Jesus healed, 
as recorded by Mt and Mk. But the way ia which 
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Mt tells of two blind men where the other evangel 
ists, Mk and Lk, mention one, and ti.oo demoniacs 
instead of one at Gadara, and two multiplications 
of bread and fish instead of one in the other 
records, is far more open to the charge of mytiiical 
enlargement than anji^hing that is here attiibntcd 
to the Fourth Gospel. There is a deepening glciy 
in the resurrections from the dead, which has been 
commented upon since the days of Augustine. The 
daughter of Jairus just laid upon her deathbed, 
and the young man at Nain being carried to his 
grave, might seem insufficient per se to prove that 
Hie Lord Jesns had the keys of death in His hands, 
but the fourth day of death and the probable 
putridity of Lazarus’ corpse are more conclusive 
evidence that the Lord is King, and can and will 
raise in some way all that are in the dust of death. 
He had chosen death and the sepulchre as His 
special battlefield, — the ev^angelist had ample facts 
from which he made selection with reference alike 
to blindness and deaHi, and in both cases, as well 
as in the bread sign and the Bethesda ‘ Sabbath 
cure,’ he apparently chose the incidents for the sake 
of the discourses -with which they w’ere follow^ed, 
and which he remembered so -well. It must not be 
forgotten in estimating the weight, of this argu- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel is parsimonious in 
describing specific miracles, though it records the 
fact of their abundance (20^“- Further, it is 
the only one of the four which declares that the 
miraculous is a kind of evidence far inferior to 
that of intuition and personal recognition of 
the divine in Himself (Jn The miracle 

arrested attention, hut it w-as still in the region 
of the natural and sensuous, and appealed rather 
to the understanding than to the higher con- 
! science or to the spirit. The most startling and 
' dramatic scenes, including, as we have seen, the 
temptation, the transfiguration, and the portents 
of the crucifixion, are shorn of those mysterious 
accompaniments which are desired by the miiacle- 
loving multitude, and might he described as the 
unhistorical accretion of years. After prolonged 
pondering of the problem, we are convinced it 
might he urged that there is more of the mythical 
lustre overspreading the Synoptic narrative, more 
of the imaginative setting, and the solitary un- 
corroborated event or teaching in both Mt and Lk 
than in the Fourth Gospel, and more of the 
pictorial and even dramatic presentation in the 
Gospel of Mk than in either of them, and still more 
than in the stern self - repression and spiritual 
recollections of the great Apostle of Love. 

Schenkel ( Charahterhild J esu, § ii. , and else- 
where throughout his able work), Hase, Kenan, 
Ritsclil, and others, have emphasized the absence 
from the Fourth Gospel of that progressive mental 
and official development of the character and 
Messianic claim of Jesus alleged to be discoverable 
in the Synoptic tradition. But if the Preacher 
of the Sermon on the Mount identified Himself 
with ‘ righteousness,’ and declared that, by pene- 
trating the secrets of all hearts. He could and 
would dispose of the final destinies of individuals ; 
if He was hailed as the Holy One of God by the 
demoniacs (Mk), and in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk) aroused inveterate hatred by a double claim 
to Messianic dignity and to an obnoxious uni- 
versalism, — there is not much room for develop- 
ment after that, especially when the three Gospels 
emphasize the significance of the Heavenly Voice 
which accompanied His baptism by John, and His 
subsequent transfiguration, as the climax of His 
Galilsean ministry. We are not concerned to deny 
the development of Jesus from His birth to the 
twelfth and afterwards to the thirtieth year of 
His life. Enough has been told to discriminara 
His infancy finally from that of the later legendf 
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of Buddha, or the precocities and monstrosities 
of the non-canonical Gospels of the Infancy. The 
originality of Jesus leaves no room to think 
that either John the Baptist or Philo, Hillel or 
Gamaliel, contributed anything to His mental 
resources or to His Messianic role. He knew His 
own mind, and followed it throughout, allowing 
the voice of the Father and the foreordained un- 
folding of human need and inquiry to determine 
the successive phases of revelation. ^Yhile He was 
waiting for God, God was working in all things to 
the unveiling of His own true nature and the vin- 
dication of His love to the uttermost. There 
appears to he quite a parallel, if not a richer, 
development in the Fourth Gos])el than in the other 
three. There is a wide space between the language 
addressed to Nathanael (P-) and that to Philip on 
the night of the passion : ‘ Have I been so long 
time with you,’ etc. ; between the elementary in- 
structions given to Nicodemiis touching the 
fundamental aspects of the new life, and the true 
nature of the kingdom of God, as consisting of 
regenerated men on the one hand, and on the other 
the sublime teaching of the ‘ good Shepherd,’ the 
mutual indwelling of the Vine and its branches 
(ch. 15 ) ; the glorification of the Son of God, who 
would go unto the Father, prepare a place for them, 

* come again to them ’ in the power and presence 
of the Comforter. Almost every school of criticism 
admits a momentous advance after the close of 
ch. 12. Those whom He had gathered out of the 
world, those who at length had come to believe in 
the mission of the Lord, are set forth at length 
as face to face with each other, under the shadow 
of the cross, in the coronation of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and death. A higher strain of in- 
struction pervades the Fourth Gospel than that 
current in the Synoptic tradition — one more adapted 
to the solitary inquirers, or to a knot of carping 
and critical priests, or to the society of His own 
disciples at great crises of their spiritual history, 
or to angry sticklers for their own customs when 
preparing their final and deadly assault upon His 
life, than to the ordinary and niiscellaneous groups 
at the lake side or on the hill slopes of Galilee. 
However, the contrast does not interfere with 
the historicity of either account. The jirogressive 
aspects of each group of revelations is obviously 
the result of the different susceptibilities of His 
audience and thar power to catch the meaning of 
His teaching. In the case of St. John’s Gospel 
this is heightened by the circumstance that the 
reporter is throughout one intense, perfervid, yet 
contemplative spirit, w'ho received from ^ the in- 
finite fulness of the God-incarnate — knowing Him 
to he this — just the impression which he alone 
could receive, and in some degree record for after 
generations. 

7. The Gnostic element in the Fourth Gospel, as 
distinct from the Synoptic narratives, has been sup- 
posed to carry this document from the close of the 
1st to the middle of the 2nd cent., to the great dis- 

B ement of its biographical and autoptic value. 

:ied, as we have seen, endeavours to establish 
an influence from Philo of Alexandria upon the 
entire literature of NT, upon Mt and Ja as well as 
on Hebrews and the Johannine writings. Thoma 
has maintained a similar thesis. He even fastens 
on Valentinus, as Baur had done on Marcion, to re- 
flate the Pauline Epistles, and so obtain, a fortiori, 
a plunge down into the 2ncl cent, for the Johannine 
books. This kind of criticism overshoots itself. 
Both the 1 st cent. B.C. and the 1 st and 2 nd cents. 
A.D. were seething with the ferment produced by 
fche blending of Htl. and Oriental ideas, of Gr. and 
Heb. philosophy and phrase. There is no need to 
come down to the middle of the2iid cent, to under- 
stand the phraseology of Col or Hebrews, the 


letters of Ignatius or Barnabas, or the VTsdom o\ 
Solomon. Specific terms, such as 'Logos,’ 'Life.’ 
and ‘ Light,’ were ready at ail times to take up a 
richer connotation than before. The special con- 
trast between the Synoptists and John, to the 
disparagement of the latter, has been pressed, as 
though Jn had thus received the hall-mark of the 
end of 2nd cent. The question arises whether the 
creation of the whole world by the Logos or Son 
is affirmed or repudiated by the Fourth Gospel. 
Does it recognize the dualistic view of the source 
of good more than do the Synop. Gospels ? Surely 
the latter give us more references to the malice, 
mischief, and kingdom of Satan, of darkness and 
demonism, than the Fourth Gospel, which never 
refers to demoniac energy. There is nothing more, 
on the other hand, than a vague side reference to 
the Creation in the Synoptics (Mk 10^). Such lan- 
guage is by no means so clear and explicit with 
reference to Creation as rdyra BC clitoO ey^yero 
(Jn 1 *^), nor can it be pretended that matter ( 7 ; (Xtj) 
or any other element in the /focr/xo? is excepted from 
the 'ira.vra, which owe absolutely their genesis to 
the Logos. The non-interpenetrating character- 
istics of ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ is not asserted. 
The power of ' darkness ’ is not chaotic or anarchic, 
hut represents simply the negation of ‘light.’ 
‘Darkness’ is not impenetrable to ‘light.’ The 
element of will or moral nature enters into the 
conditions of its permanence. The idea of 6 
TTovTjpjs belongs rather to the Synop. than Johan, 
representations; see Mt 6^^ 13 ^^, Lk 11-®. S. 
Davidson considered that Jesus (Jn 17 *h did not 
‘pray for the world,’- because the k6<t/jlos vas 
hopelessly beyond the region of conversion or the 
power of prayer. This interpretation seems en- 
tirely inconsistent with 1-^ 8^- 12^“^ 16 ^, 

and even with the context of the assertion, ‘ I pray 
not for the world,’ in which the Lord prays (v.-l) 
for those who should believe on Him through the 
word of His disciples, and looks forward to the 
great consummation of His own mis&ion, ‘ that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.’ 
This is the final purpose of the Lord’s intercession 
for His disciples. We admit that pervading the 
Fourth Gospel there is a class of references to an 
elect kingdom of susceptible souls to he found 
throughout the world, ‘ the other slieep ’ of 10^*^, 
cf. 3 “®--^ 18 ®^, which suggest the wideness of God's 
mercy, and also the inscrutable and honndLss 
depths of the divine decrees, the extent of the 
invisible and omnipotent graces aflecting buman 
destiny and counteracting human perversity and 
corruption. This is not Gnosticism, but one of 
the great teachings of Divine Kevelation in the 
God-man. A Docetic element is charged upon 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Gnostic Ehionitism of 
the 2nd cent, is referred to as its source, and the 
later supposed date is assigned on this ground to 
the Avhole class of representation ; but the Johan, 
writings, and especially the Gospel, are the most 
decidedly pronounced 'anti-Docetic documents in 
NT. They speak of the true humanity of the Son 
of Man with intentional emphasis. Thus the 
father, mother, brothers of Jesus are spoken of ; 
the -weariness, thirst, tears, inward groan ings, per- 
sonal affections, dress, food, spittle, touch, flesh, 
blood, bones, wounded side, are severally men- 
tioned. He was ‘made flesh,’ i.e. full humanity ; 
His dead body was partially embalmed. His rai- 
ment was divided among the soldiers. After His 
resurrection He was pre]»ared to take broiled fish 
and honey and bread. We do not admit a treat- 
ment of the supposed phantasmic appearances or 
disappearances of the liord ( 7 ®® 8^^ 1(P 18 ®) as 
Gnostic or Docetic in the Fourth, when similar 
events are recorded in the Synop. Gospels, e.gr, 
Lk 4 , as well the walking on the water and the 
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walk to Emmaus. Hilgenfeld lias laid stress on 
a translation Ills theory has demanded, that in 

44 Lord is siippo^d to refer to ‘ the father 
of the devil,’ and so to the origination of the de'vdl 
by some inferior god, like the Jehovah of OT as 
iinagineu by the Ophites. The whole of this 
contention has been taken up favourably by the 
advocates of the 2nd cent. date. It proceeds from 
unwillingness to recognize that the Gospel places 
the difference between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, not in primordial differ- 
ence of essence, but in the will of man (see Godec's 
Intro^l. voL L 182 ff.). 

0 . The phenomena of the Johan, discourses un- 
questionably introduce us to a new atmosphere, 
and to a place and audience different from those of 
the Synoptics. This is not finally explained by 
the frequent suggestion that the Synoptics repre- 
sent our Lord as addressing the multitudes in 
Galilee, and that the Fourth Gospel is almost ex- 
clusively occupied with individuals, or with small 
groups of His disciples, — because, on the one hand, 
we see that the great controversy of cli. 6 was con- 
ducted in the synagogue of Capernaum, and those 
of chs. 5 and 10 were held with large and excited 
groups in the temple courts. On the other hand, 
the great Synoptic discourse on the last things was 
addressed to only four of the twelve disciples. 
[Moreover, the comparison of [Mt 5-7 with Lk 6 
shows that the Sermon on the Mount was a selec- 
tion of the most recondite instructions addressed 
at the first — and in the main — to the inner 
circle of the disciples. The same features are 
observed in the special discourse to the twelve 
dLscip^e‘5 in Mt 10, and correspond with much 
similar instruction given to the seventy disciple'*) 
in Lk 10^"^®. We cannot account fur tliese differ- 
ences of style and subiect-matter on such easy 
terms. A considerable element of subjective choice 
is distinctly elairaed by the author on two occa- 
sions. He selected his materials from copious 
accumulations, out of a wide range of memory 
and of tradition. The reporter put them together 
with the hope and belief that they would evmke 
confidence in the Messiah-functions and divine 
Sonship of Jesus (20®^ and 21-^). Some of the most 
‘ Joliannine ’ utterances are likewise to be found in 
Mt 11^, Lk Moreover, every great claim 

made by our Lord in the Fourth Gospel is antici- 
pated by the direct or implied teaching of the re- 
ported sajnngs, and the miracles and parables of 
the Synoptics. The diction of tliese sayings is 
different from that of the earlier narratives, though 
it is easy to exaggerate the difference, and to 
ignore a very fundamental element of the problem. 
We have already seen hoAv much common matter 
there is in these four documents. [Many proverbial 
sayings or startling apothegms, found in the Three, 
are not absent from the Fourth, though they are 
given in fresh connexions. The strain of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus appears frequently in 
the Synoptic narrative, though given there when 
our Lord was concerned with the judgment of 
men, and foreboding the consummation of all 
things. Whatever may be the ultimate solution 
of this great problem, this at least is shown to be 
probable, that there was from the first a twofold, 
double-sided strain in onr Lord’s discourse, on 
which minds of congenial and susceptible charac- 
teristics Avould and did lay hold, with verbal 
tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him. ^ This corresponds with analogous pheno- 
mena in other regions of biographical record. Only 
by blending these and some dissimilar elements 
can we obtain the approximate portraiture. We 
need to combine the commonplace representa- 
tion of the man Socrates by the matter-of-fact 
Xenophon, and even the lampoon of tlie Sophists 


in the comic satire of Aristophanes, with Plato’s 
ideal of the great teacher, martyr, citizen, 
and philosopher, before we have the historic 
Socrates on our canvas. In like manner wo axe 
bound to take account of the Pauline Christy and 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews, the ‘unvuitten 
words,’ the threefold type of the Synoptist^ and, 
above all, that representation which in this Gospel 
presses most near to that portion of His conscious- 
ness wherein He communes with the Father and 
with Himself. In these conversations and soli- 
loquies the subjective element of the reporter is 
more conspicuous than elsewhere. The prince of 
biographers is he who is able to gather up the 
spirit and gist of a long conversation or discourse, 
and present it in the words of the Master Himself. 
This is exactly what J olin seems to have done, and 
thus lie biings us nearer than any ether to the 
great historic reality — ‘ historic,’ i.e. not, as often 
implied, on pureljr non-supernatural lines, but in 
the sense of objective fact. 

The opponents of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel urge that the writer, alike in his piologue 
and m the report of the Lord’s words in the epilogue, 
and in the first Ep., adopts a style of expression 
which he puts into the mouth of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, Caiaphas and Pilate, 
the blind man and John the Baptist, corresponding 
in diction so closely with the phraseology of Jesus, 
as to suggest that the Greek^ words of all the 
speakers, including the Lord Himself, are nothing 
else than St. John’s own strongly characterized 
vocabulary and diction. Some of the^ most acute 
and learned defenders of the authenticity of the 
document have not hesitated practically to admit 
this contention. Watkins (in his Bampton LectitreSf 
and in his article on the same theme in Smith’s 
DB-) has maintained the possibility of which we 
have spoken, and has endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena by the simple theory of translation 
from an Aramaic original. It is probable that 
some of the discourses have undergone this process 
of translation. There is a distinct tradition to a 
similar effect with reference to the Gospel of 
Matthew. The same peculiarity must be held 
equally possible in [Mk and Lk. And many of the 
difficulties are surmounted in the present case by 
the theory of the translation of words uttered in 
Aramaic into the Greek of Jn, w’hich, having been 
built up through long years, enabled him to make 
use of it in representing the words of others, 
and then he may have adopted the same favourite 
terms, and a somewhat similar construction of 
sentences on all occasions. But we cannot admit 
that this hypothesis completely satisfies the facts 
of the case. 

e. The diction of onr Lord and of His hiograplier. 
There are peculiarities of diction, vocabulary, and 
structure which are certainly adopted by this 
writer — Gr. words are used by him and by no 
other, some of which are somewhat uncommon, 
such as dvrXTijuLa, d7rocrvpdyo:r/os, ^L^pdfCTKsiVj yXcacrcrS- 
KOfxov, daKpOcLV, dldv/xo9, cirixpieLv, 67)Kr], dpepfiara, 
K4p/Mi koXKv^kttt/s, vLTrrrjpj Trpo(raLTT)s. But in respect 
of special vocabulary Jn does not differ from other 
writers of NT. Again, there is a peculiar fond- 
ness manifested in Gospel and Epistle for certain 
special and almost technical words, — which by 
frequent repetition acquire a deeper meaning, — 
such as (23 times), 56^a (42), /emerges (78), 
jmprvpla (47), yLv6<rK€tv (55), incrreijeLV (98), cr7}fi€LQ/f 
(17 times). It is also clear that the writer adopted 
a Semitic connotation for i in the naL whicli he 
makes do ample duty for the various connective 
particles of the Gr. tongue. A common pheno* 
menqn in the Johannine waitings is simple juxta- 
position of sentences, often producing by the mere 
use of /cat, and in fact sometimes without it, an ad- 
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versative, concessive, or peculiar emphasis (!'* 15^^ 
^11 539^^ 'Pl^g vi^ry common antithesis of and 6 ^ 
is almost dropped, and koli repeatedly made to 
represent It is curious that the writer, after 
using \u70s in ch. 1, subsequently drops it and 
n&vei' puts it into the lips of Jesus. It recuis in 
the 1 Ep. (ch. 1) and in the Apocalypse. It there- 
fore becomes clear by this and many other passages 
and peculiaiities that the author had a Greek 
diction somewhat peculiar to himself, which he used 
when following his own lines of meditation or 
narrative. Attention may also be called to the 
remarkable fact, that he puts into the lips of our 
Lord no fewer than 145 words which he never uses 
in his own person. Thirty-eight of these are found 
also in the Synop. account of our Lord’s discourses. 
A similar peculiarity of expression or construction 
is reserved by the writer for Jesus, but never 
adopted by himself. There are nine peculiarities 
of our Lord’s diction, such as the reduplicated 

* Amen,’ which are peculiar to Jn and never found 
elsewhere. There are 500 w'ords which are freely 
used by him in his own portions of the Gospel or 
in the words of one or other of the interlocutors, 
which he never attributes to our Lord, so that 
the phenomena of translation still leave some 
problems to be solved by closer investigation. 
That there was a certain amount of translation 
is obvious, and some strong subjective element in 
the selection and arrangement of material cannot 
be ignored ; but an eftort must have been made 
to conserve the sacred words of the Lord Jesus in 
a phraseology wdiich was supposed especially 
adapted to represent and en'^hrine the original 
utteiances of the Master. This becomes more 
obvious when the evangelist frequently comes into 
direct communication wuth his reader : when he 
speaks in proprid persond occasionally he offers a 
commentary on the \vords of our Lord, perhaps 
even an expansion along certain lines of his own, of 
the words of J esus 'which, though he caught them 
(and even transferred them into Gr.), he had not 
fully comprehended. These contrasts between the 
writer's memoiies and his explanations, both of the 
narrative and of the discourse, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. 

The surpassing majesty of the Prologue 
indicates that the mind of the wwiter was inter- 
enetrated, overwhelmed with the effect produced 
y his contact with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Clearly, he could think of Him as nothing less 
than the only-begotten of the Father,’ as the 
Agent by wdiora the fulness of grace and truth 
broke upon the world, — and yet he drew a dis- 
tinction between 6 and the \ 6 yos as divine 
element in Jesus, although in the same breath 
declaring an identity between them. The Word, 
said he, was ‘in the beginning,’ and ‘with God,’ 
and yet ‘ was God.’ It was ‘ the Word ’ by whom 

* all things ’ came into being. The Word was 
both the source and the sphere of life, of that life 
which was light. All the light which had ever 
flashed into the darkness, and which the darkness 
was too gross to admit, was the beaming of His 
face. This conflict with the darkness resulted 
in most tragical issues. Nevertheless, this Word 
at length came into the world, and did so along 
fresh lines, not merely as eminent in all life and 
light, but as a fully constituted humanity — ‘flesh.’ 
From this point onward he proceeded to show 
how the soliloquies and words of Jesus fell upon 
his sensitive and susceptible soul, as belonging 
rather to eternity than to time, as voices which 
had in them an infinity of meaning and of truth. 
He selected a few only of these for description and 
comment, and they grew in weight and wonder 
till he laid down the pen. At the same time, we 
feel that the Lord did not write* and could not 
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have written, the Prologue. The logical exordium 
the sublime climax, were neither in our Lord’s ow^ 
manner nor in His own phrase, as afterwards re- 
ported by the evangelist. A full discussion of this 
comparison must he reserved for some other place, 
but a brief treatment of a few of the most salient 
passages may be attempted. 

The incommensurahility hetiozen the luriter 
and his theme. We come into close contact with 
the writer in the following passages; — 1-^ o 9 -u.n 
2J-25 2^8- ji. 23^ possibly '7^®* 

g9. 20 97.22 1Q41 42 II 6 .T 3 33-35.51. >52 1216*33.37-43^ pOSSiblj 
2246-50 131 - 6 . 11. 28-30 1Q17-19 1§4. 9. 14. 2S 32 igi4. "4. 2S. 3o-^7 

2030. 31 214. 23-2s^ These passages are independent of 
pure narrative, and are selected mainly because the 
writer essays to inform his readers of the secret 
sentiment of the disciples or of others, wliicli does 
not appear in the naiiative itself, but still more 
because of the way in which he attempts to make 
more obvious the words of the Lord Himself, 
when the wisdom of his interpretation, though 
doubtless up to a point conveying a deep ox an 
obvious meaning, is not equal to the accuracy of 
his report. Only a few of these can he indicated 
here. 2^1 ‘Bict he spake of the temple of his 
hody^ was doubtless a natural inference of a 
believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus from 
the death to which the Saddncean party would in 
the main condemn Him. The first notes of the 
death-peal were sounded in the temple. The 
departure of Jesus from Jems, was proof of the 
kind of reception which the great Prophet received 
from ‘ his own ’ as soon as ‘ darkness ’ set itself to 
quench the new ‘light.’ This was one and the 
nearest interpretation. But with all the subsequent 
history of the spiritual temple of believing men, 
and of the rapidity — the ‘ three days ’ — in which the 
new body and temple rose into spiritual si)lendour 
and sufficiency, it is difficult to believe that the 
evangelist sounded or grasped all the significance 
of the weighty words. The question whether 3^^ 
or and again are expansions of the remem- 
bered and cited words of Jesus and the Baptist in 
the explanatory terms of the evangelist, cannot be 
discussed here,3'et would not have arisen if criticism 
had not recognized in both places the subtle difier- 
enee between the individuality of the evangelist 
and the style of each of his masters. The frequent 
reference to ‘ the hour ’ of Jesus, as in 7®^ 1(P*^, 

suggests the knitted, anxious brow of the evangel- 
ist as he watched the approach of crisis, and the 
mysterious deliverance of the Lord from the 
malice, the arrest, the stones of His enemies. It 
is curious that many of the chief puzzles of exegesis 
are to be found in the evangelist’s own comment ox 
narrative. By far the most difficult theological 
crux is 7^, which yields perhaps its treasure up to 
patient inquiry ; but the statement of the passage 
is entirely due to ‘John,’ viz., that ‘until Jesus 
was glorified ’ the Holy Spirit mas not, had net 
been (‘given ’ or ‘ manifested’). This as^’£^tion is 
apparently discordant with the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, and of John himself. It was 
a question of ‘more’ or ‘ less,’ not a contrast be- 
tween nothing and something. The fulness or 
splendour of the new dispensation varies with the 
vital trutli and revelation of God wherewith He 
energizes in the consciousness and even below the 
consciousness. The contrast between the quicken- 
ing of intelligence under the OT, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, is so great as to 
account for John’s words, and a fortiori the con- 
trast between the ministry of the synagogue and 
the ascended Lord. The evangelist makes a great 
and unintentional revelation of himseK in 13^"®. 
His mind must have been working in flights of 
unparalleled ecstasy when he endeavoured to con- 
vey the impression which the feet- washing had 
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made upon him. But the style of the passage, the 
assumption of co-ordinate emotions in the bosom 
of Jesus, and the motives not verbally revealed, 
differ profoundly from the diction and method 
of thought of the Lord Himself. St. John was able 
to represent the tones of the ‘ eternal now ’ when 
recording the words of J esus, but when he tried to 
reflect the motives or inner spirit of Christ he 
could find no adequate language. 

The purport of the Gospel and the plan and 
classification of its subject - matter have been 
variously presented b}" successive critics and com- 
mentators from Lampe of Utrecht (1724) to the 
present hour under the handling of Beuss, Godet, 
Luthardt, Tlioma, and Bcyschlag. Because the 
structure of this very wonderful book reveals 
a gathering intensity of meaning, and the suc- 
cession of events a climacteric foi^e, it does not 
follow that the broad outline of the chronology 
has been tampered with in either historical 
or theological interests. Many of the lives of 
OUT greatest men naturally arrange themselves 
in epochs, great opportunities, deep sayings of 
historic significance, crises, tragedies — as,^.#/., those 
of Socrates, Cmsar, Buddha, Luther, William of 
Orange. Now, if we can accept the funda- 
mental idea of God manifest in the flesh, we are 
satisfied that the most unsympathetic narrator 
would unconsciously sift material, and gather 
climax, and glow with dramatic intensity in spite 
of himself. The Synoptic narrative, with its most 
solemn and far-reaching suggestions, has prepared 
the way for the Fourth Gospel, which every^diere 
presupposes the existence of the wider and more 
copious detail. It lays down firmly the chrono- 
logical points, between which it is not impossible 
to show that the vistas of miracle, parable, self- 
revelation open out. The non-obtruded but certain 
septenary arrangement, the gathering of the glory 
as the story moves from eternity to eternity, the 
poetic framework showing that from the great 
deep to the great deep it goes, does not disturb 
its true proportions of credible and realizable 
fact. 

T), The order of the thought due to the evangelist, 
— We will make some attempt to sliow what is the 
actual order of the thought, whether intentional 
or not, on the part of the evangelist. As many 
writers show careful and subtle alliteration in 
their prose, rliytliiu and accentuation in their 
poetry, without any consciousness on their part, 
so the progress of the thought comes into view 
with the evolution of the life and self -revelation. 

A. Proem, chs. 1-4 contain specimens of the nature and 

method of the Lord— first manifestations of the Logos Incarnate 
to His o-ivn, to Israel, and the world. — i. Prologue, Explana- 

tion of the astonishing phenomena which Jn proceeds to record. 
Jesus is all that Sj-noptists endeavoured to prove, viz. Messiah, 
Son of God, Son of Man ; but to St- John He is all this, because 
He is the incarnation of ‘ the Word,’ v.l^, who is in the beginning 
* with God ’ and ‘ God,’ and has been variously manifested and 
active before the incarnation, in nature, prophecy, conscience, 
and grace. 

ii. The testimonies of the forerunner, 119-34. 

iii. The testimony of the first witnesses, 135 - 51 , 

iv. The testimony of two great signs, 2 - 32 . 

V. Bevelation of heavenly things and the new life and re- 
demption ; meaning of the whole revelation, 33*21. 

vi. The final testimony of the great seer, 322-36. 

vii. The ministry of the Lord bej’-ond the limits of the theo- 
cracy, the Life-giver, the Prophet, and Saviour, 41-42. 

viii. The summation of the Galilsean ministry, 4^-5^. 

B. The conflict of the Logos Incarnate with His own people, 
down to the signing of the death-warrant, chs. 5 - 11 . 

i- Christ (a) the source of life and healing to bodv and poul, 
of sabbatic rest and of resurrection glory, 5i'29 ; (p) the wit- 
nesses to these claims, 530-40. 

ii. Christ sustains the life of which He is the source, -71. 
(flt) The signs (on land and sea) of creative power and love, 
^-21. (6) The interpretation of the si|nis, 622 t.. (<•) Effect-- 
increase of enmity and intensifying of faith, 60ft . 

iii. The truth. Dramatic scenes ; conflicting parties, with 
inui*derous designs, thwarted, including the story of toe 
adulteress, T-SH. 

■ l¥. The light of toe world (gis-ou) vindicated by word and 
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sign. The correlative Giver of sight as well as light, with con* 
flicting issues. 

V. The Shepherd of the flock of God, 10i*2i. 

vi. Identity of essence and function with the Father (1022-42) 
where the assumption is challenged and vindicated bj woid and 
sign. 

vu. (a) The vanquisher of death and Hades (111-57), an.! the 
claim to be the ‘ Resurrection and the Lite.’ 

(b) The different effect produced upon different clisses, 
especially on the ecclesiastical powers. The ban of condemna- 
tion confirmed and published. 

C. The close of the public ministry. 

i. The feast of love and gratitude, and the presage cf toe 
burial, 121 - 8 . 

u. The diverse effects of the sign, 129-ih 

iii. The challenge of the authorities, 12 i 2 -i° 

iv. The request of the Greeks and the reply of Jesus, iiielud- 
ing the glorification of the Son of Man in and through death, and 
the anticipation of Gethsemane, 1220-29. 

V. Last words, and the reflections of the evangelist, 1230 - 50 . 

D. The final manifestation of the Word Incarnate as love 
unto the uttermost, chs. 13-17. 

I. The inner glorification of the perfect love to His own 
disciples. — i. Self -abandoning serMce, while simultaneously 
gi\ung the highest expression of His divme commission and 
His God-conseiousness, 

ii. Followed by the exclusion of the faithless disciple. ‘It 
was night,’ 13i8-3b. 

ill. The last conversation and discourse. (1) The glorification 
of the Son of Man, with its great demand on the disciples, 
1331 35. ( 2 ) The question of Simon Peter and its terrible response 
and sublime consolations (1336-144). ( 3 ) The question of 

Thomas— bringing out the reply, that He, by death, was their 
way to the Father, 145-7. ( 4 ) The question ot Philip, with 

greater revelations and the promise of the gi eater w'orks, 14^’-2l. 

( 0 ) The question of Judas, the conditions of His self-inanitesta- 
tion, 1422-31 ( 0 ) The parable of the Vine and its branches, 

(7) The results of the union of Christ and His disciples— bitter 
but glorious, 15ii-IGb (S) The promise of the Paiaelete, 167 - 33 . 
(9) The high-pnestly intercession for Himself, for His disciples, 
for the whole Church, 17i 2 S. 

II. The more outward and public glorification in the passion, 
18-1042.- i. The betrayal, I 8 I- 12 . 

ii. E.xamination beiore Annas, with the discomfiture and 
denial ot fciimon Peter, 1313 - 27 . 

iii. The Roman trial, presupposing the decision of the San* 
hedrin, 1328 - 1916 . 

iv. The eniaijixion. Love unto the uttermost, 1917-24. 

v The word's from the cross, 192 >- 30 . 

vi. The side-piercing and the burial, 1931-42. 

III. The final glorification and the Resurrection. 

( 1 ) The evangelist’s owm personal conviction, 201-19. 

( 2 ; The manifestation to adoring Io\ e, 2011-1 a 

(3) The manifestation to the ten disciplts and others, 2019 20 . 

(4) The manifestation to anxious scepticism, eliciting the cry, 
* ily Lord and my God,’ 2024-2J. 

(5) The peace, the gifts of the Spirit, ib. 

( 6 ) The eiangelist’s summation of His argument throughout, 

2030 31. 

TV, The Epilogue. 

(1) Themanitestation of Himself in the work of life, 211-14. 

(2) The serv'ice of love. The rehabilitation of, and solemn 
charge given to, Simon Peter, 21l5*i9. 

(3) Special manifestation to w’aiting love, 2120-23. 

(4) Identification of the author by subsequent editors with tha 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 2l24f , 

B.y whomsoever this marvellous document waa 
constructed, it is unique in literature. The con- 
centration and supernatural fulness of the subject- 
matter — sentence within sentence, hint within 
hint — reveals worlds of reality with the prodigality 
wherewith Nature surprises us. An immensely 
difficult task has been successfully finished by the 
simplest means ; the Bivine-Human Christ of the 
Ep. to Hebrews and the Christ of Ko 3 and 8 and 
1 Co 1-4 and 10-15, of Eph and Col, nay, the 
mysterious personality of Kev 1-3, is not Incom- 
patible with the preacher of the Sermon and the 
parables of the Sower, the Brag -net, and the 
Prodigal Son ; and here He lives before us, and 
there is no inconsistency. The Supreme Man re- 
veals Himself, still without comparison or analogy 
or rival, among the sons of men. He stands 
absolutely alone, yet infinitely near, the one v'ho 
sums up but transcends all physical and physio- 
logical law. All attempts to account for the docu- 
ment upon principles other than those Ave have 
contended for, every hypothesis made to bring it 
down to the middle of tihe 2nd cent., and there to 
find an occasion or an author, must be pronounced 
to have failed, and we fall back upon the menu u lea 
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and love of the first generation or two after this 
great revelation had been made. It is hound by 
links which cannot be broken, to the history, 
the geography, the religion of the day, but tran- 
scends as yet all mere human history or known 
ways of nature. 

VII. Literature. — The translation by 0. R. Gregory of 
Luthardt’s St. John^ the Author of the Fourth Gospel, is 
enriched by a voluinmous list of all the works and pamphlets 
written on the positive and negative side of this prolonged 
controversy, from Evanson, an Anglican clergyman in 1792, to 
Beyschlag in 1875. It occupies eighty 8vo pages. Grombie 
in his tr. of Meyer’s Comm on Jn has furnished an ample 
catalogue of selected works, bearing more upon the interpreta- 
tion and exegesis of the text than on the controversy about its 
origin. These lists were completed in 1875. Watkins’ Bamp- 
ton Lectures have yarned critical and classified enumeration to 
a later date. A digest of the most noteworthy literature and 
epoch-making works is all that can be here appended. 

Evanson (Ipswich, 1792), with insufficient evidence, gave voice 
to a rising spirit of free-thinking among the English' Deists of 
an earlier part of the century touching the ‘ dissonance of the 
four evangelists,* etc., and suggested that the Fourth was the 
work of a Platonist of the 2nd cent. Evanson was replied to by 
no other than Joseph Priestley and by James Simpson, and again 
took arms in 1794 in defence of his thesis. In 1796 Eckermann 
as&ailed the genuineness of the Gospels on the ground of the 
prominence therein given to miracles. He was one of the first 
who endeavoured to discriminate between the apost. or Johan, 
nucleus of the Gospel, and that which he thought had been 
added by later hands. Two j^ears later, Eckermann retracted 
these views, 1798. Discussions prevailed between Schmidt and 
Bolton as to the original language, Syriac or Greek, in which 
the Gospel had first been written. In 1801 Vogel wrote a vulgar 
book in which he gave a melodramatic turn to the controversy by 
bringing the author of the Gospel for trial at the judgment day, 
Luthardt-Gregory enumerates about fifty works before 1820, but 
no deep impression was produced until the celebrated theologian 
Bretschneider issued his 3lodest EnquiHes into the Genius 
and Origin of the Gospel and Epistle of John, in which he 
gathered to a point all the doubts that had been m the air for a 
generation. He was ably answered by Olshausen, Lucke, and 
others, and admitted that his doubts were resolved. Schleier- 
macher after this did not hesitate to recognize the true histori- 
cal character of the Christ of John, anticipating views which 
have long been held m suspense. For several years the posi- 
tions of Bretschneider were reconsidered b^'’ positive and 
negative critics. Paulus, de Wette, Sartorius, Stein, E. G, 
Beiigel, Hase’s different editions of his Leben Jem, 1829 and 
1814, and fifty other publications, prepared the way for the four 
edd. of the celebrated Life of Jesus by Strauss, 1835-1840, with 
which it is well to compare Das Leben Jesu fur das Deutsche 
Volk, 1864. Neander’s Life of Christ largely contributed to the 
refutation of Strauss, just as the latter had reduced to ridicule 
the rationalistic anti-supernaturalism of Paulus. Bruno Bauer 
(1840) made it clear that the mythical theory could not explain 
the Fourth Gospel, which throughout reveals the presence of a 
commanding thinker, who, if not a poet of distinct romantic 
faculty, must have been a wilful forger. Ebrard and others 
handled this hypothesis with severity. De Wette, Schenkel 
(1840), Reuss, Schwegler, and many others, grappled with special 
aspects of the many-sided controversy. In 1840 the highly 
important Introd. and Comm, of Lucke of Gottingen appeared, 
followed in 1S52 b}’’ his celebrated Einleitung %n die Offen- 
harung des J ohannes, in which the authenticity of the Gospel is 
sustained by referring the Apocalypse to the Presbyter. Cf. 
Luthardt, De Oompositioiu Ecanhelit Johannis. Andrews 
Norton, Genuineness of the four Gospels, 1837-1848, made a 
most notable contribution to the discussion as it stood before 
the efforts of Baur of Tubingen. The latter epoch-making theo- 
logian commenced his assault by maintaining, in 1844, that the 
Gospel could not have been wTitten before a.d. 160. In the 
Th. Jahrb. 1845, Zeller pushed the date forward another 
decade. Baur wrote KHt. ITntersuch. uber d. Canon. Evan- 
gelien, Einleit. in d. FT. theol. Wissenschaft (1850-51 of Th. 
Jahrb.), Das Christenthum und d. Christl. Kirche d, drex ersten 
Jahrh. (1853, 3rd ed. 1863). In 1854 he replied to Luthardt, 
Fr. Dehtzsch, Bruckner, and Hase, who hart disputed his 
positions. Hilgenfeld, in 1854, Die^ Evangelien, does not 
consent to postpone the date of the origin beyond a.d. 120-140. 
Schneider, 1854, Die Aechtheit des Jn. Evaiigetiums nach den 
Ausseren Zeugnissen, made an able reply to Baur’s treatment 
of the internal evidence. Scholten, Schurer (to some extent), 
Ebrard, Luthardt (with reference to the relation of the Gospel to 
Justin Martyr and the Clementines) fought the issues earnestly. 
In 1856 Jordan Bucher issued his Des Apostels Johannes Lehre 
vom Logos, nachihrem Wesm und Urspi-unge, and endeavoured 
to identify the Logos of ‘John’ an^ Philo; and in 1857 Baur 
again replied. The date of the last passover now took a pro- 
minent place in the debate, and Tholuck again defended the 
position of the Fourth Gospel. The main thesis of Baur and 
Hilgenfeld and others was the discovery of a S3"stem of Church 
organization and Christian ideas throu^ which the Fourth 
Gospel could alone have seen the light. Baur supposes that the 
Gospel reveals the presence of the 2nd cent. Gnosis, and further, 
tnat it reflects the healing of a conjectural and violent schism 
between the Jerus. apostles and St. Paul, and the Churches 
wjhich derived their origin and tone from these sources respec- 
tive! The two tendencies towards Judaic exclusiveness on 
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the one hand and Pauline universahsm on the other, were in- 
tensified by Marcionitic anti- Judaism on the one side and Mon- 
tanistic revolt against the Episcopate on the other. In the 
writings of Baur the further speculation was hazarded, that 
towards the close of the 2nd cent, a tendency towards co- 
operation began ; that the Epp, to Col, Eph, Ti and Tit, He, and 
the Bk. of Ac, were fabncated to brmg about a fusion of the 
hostile parties ; that this Gospel was a part of the si, stem of 
forgeries by which the Cath. Church was origmated. It is 
supposed that an unknown writer cunningly suggested that he 
was the beloved friend of Jesus and knew His inmost heart ; 

His belief in the theocracy, that ' salvation was of the Jews,’ but 
that God was ‘ a Spirit ’ ; that among Greeks as well as Jewp 
the buried com of wheat would bring forth much fruit. Thie 
extraordinary writer was ready to justify the Montanistic 
realization ot the grace of the Paraclete, and also, by a delicate 
series of modifications of the Synoptic tradition, to make the 
passover ot the Jews reach its climax at the hour of the cruci- 
fixion ; and he sought, moreover, to link the Christ with the 
AOrOS of a popular philosophy. Every line of the Gospel was 
searched for confirmation of some portion of the hypothesis; 
and adverse elements were cleverly contrived to spread out the 
occasion for the publication of the spiritual Gospel. The strife 
between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the celebration, 
of the Easter festival had broken out, and it was a masterstroke 
to show that one of the Jerus. apostles, who is traditionally re- 
ported to have followed the Jewish celebration on the 14th Nisan, 
the day preceding the crucifixion, had actually set forth the 
identification of the crucifixion of Jesus v\'ith the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb. Baur fixed a. d. 170 as the date when this astonish- 
ing feat of forgery, concealed polemic, and spiritual manifesto, 
first saw the light. The question of this date was discussed with 
great acumen. Ebrard (Introd. to Comm ), Thiersch, Hilgenfeld, 

Lange, Steitz in numerous articles in German journals, with 
occasional replies from Baur, who died in ISCO, kept the con- 
troversy before the world. 

We have already shown reason to behevethat the date assigned 
by Baur, viz. a.d. 170, is quite untenable, and that step by step 
the appearance of th'.* Gospel must be antedated at least by 
forty years and push-id back to the time of Basilides or Valen- 
tinus, who must have had the ideas and phrases of the Gospel 
before them. It has at length become impossible to deny that 

Justm quoted from the Fourth Gospel, and increasingly prob- 
able that Tatian, his contemporary and disciple, actually con- 
structed a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with a chronological 
basis in the Gospel of John, In 1862 H. Ewald showed that 
no authorship of an ancient writing is so conclusively attested 
as that of the Fourth Gospel (see Die Johan. Sckriften iibersetzt 
u. erklart). Weiss and Weizsacker discussed, in Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie, the relation of the Logos doctrine of John 
to its sources. Strauss and Hilgenfeld, in 1SG3, made assault 
upon the Mur. Canon and on minor defences of the Gospel, 
Volkmar, Renan, A. R^ville thought to rehabilitate the argu- 
ment that if the Fourth Gosjjel had been in use in a,I). 150, 
Marcion would have found it more useful for his purpose than 
Luke’s. We have elsewhere shoum that Marcion could not even 
by mutilation have expunged from John’s Gospel the humanity 
of Jesus, his reverence for the Old Covenant, his identification 
of ‘ the Lord ’ of OT, the Creator of all things, with the God and 

Father of Christ. 

In 1863 van Oc^terzee’s Life of Christ, Hengstenberg’s Comm. 
on Gospel, favoured, while EchthaTs Les Evangiles attacked the 
authenticity. Martineaji’s review of Renan’s Ffe de J6sus, and 

Asti6, Expticatimi de VEmngile, followed in 1864, with Nicholas’ 
advocating of a partition theory. To this may be added 
Schenkel’s Charakterhild Jem, which suggested that the original 
nucleus of the Gospel appeared a.d. 110-120, and was after- 
wards coloured by the Gnostic speculations of Basilides and 
Valentinus. In 18G6 Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Pres- 
sens6inhis Jesus Chi'ist son temps sa vie, etc., and Sabatier, 

Essai sur les sources de la vk, — all three maintaining the 
authenticity, — were encountered byKeim, Geschidite Jemvon 
Nazara, etc., who argued (1867) that the Gospel was published 
at the beg. of 2nd cent, under the name of the Apostle John, 
who nevertheless had never been in Ephesus. Taylor, An 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Go^l in _ 
relation to the three first, was strongly opposed to the authen- ’ 
ticity. Tobler attempted to cut out the original kernel, and 
later on (1870) he reduced it to 81 verses. Oosterzee and 
Scholten again took up opposite sides, so also Ezra Abbot, 
Higginson, Milligan, and S. Davidson. In 1368 Eiggenbaeh 
endeavoured to show that the Presbyter John and the apostle ' 
were one and the same. In 18G9 Holtzmann returned to the 
controversy, as did Meyer, Intiod. to the Exeg. Bandb., Godet, 
Komm. z. d. Ev. Johannis, written also in French and trans- ‘ 
lated into English. Stanley Leathes’ Bpyle Lecture (1870) on 

The Witness of St. John to Christ and Hilgenfeld kept up the 
struggle. In *1871 Krenkel, in his uoik, Der Apostel Johannes, • 
argu^ that the apostle was the author of Apoc., hut not of 
Gospel ; cf. Milligan, arts, in Contemp. Rev. and Brit, and For. 
Evang. Rev.; and Hutton, Essays, Theological and LUerary, 
who defended with great force the historicity of the Gospel 
against Baur and his followers. Holtzmann once more took up 
the daims of John the Presbyter. In 1872 appeared the import- 
ant Comm, and Introd. of Schaff, being a tr. and great enlarge- 
ment of Lange’s Comm, in his Bibelwerk ; and the singularly 
valuable Authorship and Hist. Chaiacter of Uh Gos^, by* 
Samday, followed in 1876 by The Gospels in the %nd Cent. In 

1874 was published Supernatural Religion, An Inquiry into the 

1 Reality of Divine Revelation, which created almost a literature 
, ‘ of reply. The anonymous writer was vehemently adverse to the 
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authenticity of this Gospel (vol. iL 251-476) on every ground 
and every side issue. Lightfoot in the Contempt Rev. (after- 
wards republished) ; Sunday in the Gospels during the 2nd Cent . ; 
Row, The Jesus of the JSoangelists ; Luthardt, Der Johan. U rsp 
des iten Evang. (tr. into Eng. by G. R. Gregory, 1S75), —replied 
very successfully. Farrar’s Life of Christ (1874) sustained the 
authenticity ; but Hilgenfeld, in 1875, in Iltst.-Knt. EirUeit. in 
das NT., determined the limits of production between a.d. 132 
and 140. Mangold (Bleek’s Einleit.) was again adverse, but 
Matthew Arnold, Review of ObgetAions to lAt&rature and Dogma, 
{Cant. Review, afterwards republished in God and the Bible), 
defended the authenticity with high literar3'tact, but by falling 
back in part on some special partition theory of his own. In 1882 
the remarkable work appeared of Albrecht Thoma, Die Genesis 
des Johan, Emng.: ein Beitrag zu seiner Ausleg., Gesch., u. 
Kritik, in which the author endeavoured to find an AIex.-Philonic 
ongin for the entire Gospel, which is dealt with as Philo 
handled the Pent., and which, on this hjTJothesis, could have 
had no meaning save among the Neoplatonic schools, where 
supposed forecasts and summaries of history were only crypto- 
grams of philosophical theorj% e.g. ch. 9 is regarded as a cipher 
of the position and career of St. Paul, and ch. 21 an outline of 
the history of the Acts of Apostles. With ingenuity the 
theory was carried through 879 pages. In 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883) 
appeared B. Weiss, Life of Christ. The chapters on the 
* Johannine’ sources are singularly impressive, and vindicate the 
historicity of the Gospel against the speculations of various 
offshoots of the Tubingen School. The theory of the reminis- 
cence of one who had fathomed the deep secret of the Incarnate 
Logos in Jesus, interprets the author's ‘ideal elevation and 
spiritual form, but also his historical trustworthiness. If it be 
regarded as the invention of a semi-Gnostic philosopher of the 
2nd cent., it is a delusive will-o’-the-wisp — ^in truth, a gigantic 
lie.’ In the same sense Godet’s invaluable Introd. to his <7om- 
mentary touches and illumines every part of this great subject 
(Eng. tr. 1887). In 1885 Salmon’s Hist. Introd. to the Study of 
NT gave ample space and great freshness to the maintenance 
of the authenticity. Edward Reuss in his Hist, of Sac. Scrip, 
of NT, tr. into Eng. bj" Houghton from the 6th Germ. e<l, 
with additional bibliographical details, minimized the value of 
the external evidence, and left it as only barely possible that 
Jn was the work of the apostle. The introductoiy discussions 
of Hengstenbeig are scattered throughout his Commentary. 
Special excursuses on the Paschal and other questions are to be 
found in M‘CIellan’s great work on the Gospels. Against Edwin 
Abbott’s iewinhis article ‘Gospels’ in Encyo. Brit,^ may be 
put Ezra Abbot’s External Evidence of the Fourth Gosrpel, and 
Wcstcott’s Introd. to his invaluable Comm, on the Gospel in 
Speakefs Commentai'y (and published separately) ; also Milligan 
and Moulton, Introd. totheirComm.inSchaff’s 
tary, and Watkins’ Introd. to Comm, m Ellicott’s Comm, for Eng. 
Reade'^s, as well as his very important discussion of the history 
of criticism in Bampton Lectures for 1890 ; Reynolds’ Intro<L 
to his Comm, on Jn in the Pulpit Commentary. Keim in his 
voluminous Life of Jesus of Nazara settled down to the date 
A.D. 130 and to a repudiation of St. John’s residence in Ephesus. 
He decided that early antiquity was grievously misled by 
Iren®us in this and other respects, just as Eiggenbach, Farrar, 
and others think that the ver^ personality of ‘ John the Pres- 
b^r’ has been created by an ill-starred guess of Eusebius. In 
Handkom. z. NT (‘ Joh. Evangelium ’), Holt2mann, 1890, argues 
that the most extreme critical view which he adopts doubles the 
value of the Gospel, Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (1SS3) throws vivid light upon the Johan, as well as 
other sources of the great biography by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Heb. literature. In 1890 Hugo Delff, Das 4 Evan- 
gelium, and (1883) in his Grundzuge des Entwick.-Geschichte d. 
Religion, advocated a special view which creates many fresh 
difficulties, that ‘John’ was neither the son of Zebedee, nor 
John the Presb^er, nor the author of the Apoc., but a well- 
to-do philosophical disciple of Jesus, whom He loved and who 
was specially acquainted with the ministr5^ in Jems,, who was 
suteequently confounded with the John of Acts and Apocalypse. 
P. EwaJd, in 1890, Das Hauptprdblem der Evangelienfrage, 
strove to bring out the original Johan, nucleus of the entire 
evangelical tradition, of which John has given the richest an- 
thology. In 1891 Gloag issued Introd. to the Johan. Writings. 
^is is one of the most complete risumis of the entire question 
in the light of modem criticism, embracing not only the Gospel 
but the Epp. and the Apocalypse. Hamack in his History of 
DopnOj vol. I 96-98, admits that the origin of the Johan, 
writings is ‘a marvellous enigma,’ that therein a Christ clothes 
the indescribable with words, that a Pauline Christ walks on the 
earth ‘far more human than the Christ of Paul, j^et far more 
dirine.’ He seems to admit that Christ Himself is the author of 
ch. 17, but all is suffused in a bright cloud of the supra-historical. 
He repudiates the dependence on Philo and Hellenism, with 
which John has littie in common but the word xiyoi, and he 
regards the author as a bom Jew. Important articles have 
appeared at various times in the Expositor by Lightfoot, 
Sanday, and others. In 1891 Willibald Beyschlag of Halle 
pblished Ms NT Theol (Eng. tr. 1895) In voL i. pp. 216-221 
he avows Ms firm conviction of the genuineness of the Gospel, 
that it rests on hisfx)nc facts and is superior to the Synoptists 
in many important details, that ‘ the Logos Romance ’ is a criti- 
cal failure, and, notwithstanding great difficulties, he imagines 
that the subjective element necessary to a character formed 
and trained by the Master Himself may solve them. 

Till. The Teaching of the Fourth GtOspel. 


— A, Theology and Christology . — The teaching of 
Jesus cannot he satisfactorily discriminated from 
that of the evangelist, except in places where the 
latter speaks in proprid persond, or offers his in- 
teipretation of the Master's words. Alike in the 
Epistle and Prol. to Gospel, the apostle sums up or 
generalizes the teaching of Christ or of His mighty 
deeds, and for the ideas, thought hy thought, fact 
by fact, he brings out a justiti cation in the narrative 
itself. As to the Abbrechtingen and Incongruenzen 
on which Wendt insists as indicating different 
strains of thought and purpose, e.g. in the different 
estimate of ^pya, apixeia, and pfjpLara in the great 
plan of the Supreme Teacher, the reconciliation is 
not far to seek, and is to be found in the divine- 
human majesty of the Lord, whose Personality 
gives unity to all his representation. The con- 
sciousness of the Lord Jesus, as brought out in 
the fourfold revelation, provides the fact upon 
which the constructive intelligence of later cen- 
turies has founded its doctrine of the Godhead. 
To put it in a word, the Doctrine of the Divinity 
is simjply an endeavour to state without explana- 
tion the various elements of that unique con- 
sciousness. The most fundamental element in 
the entire teaching is the absolute oneness of the 
Deity. Christ never taught the existence of two 
or three Gods, though the unity or solity embraced 
the divine indwelling in the entire universe, an 
infinite transcendence involving the internal rela- 
tions of Fatherhood and Sonship, and all the 
mighty operations of the Spirit in the world and 
in the minds of men. There is only one veiitahle 
God, fijpos aXpOiPos Beds (17^), although the Lord 
was self-conscious of the nearest possible approach 
of the centres of the spheies, both of His divine 
and human nature, to the Centre of the all-includ- 
ing and embracing Unity. The theoplianies of 
the OT are outshone by the eternal knowledge of 
the Only-begotten (D® and and the adequate 
sufficing power of the human life and conscious- 
ness of Jesus to disclose the secrets of the divine 
bosom. This revelation differs widely from the 
Gnostic or Oriental or modern impersonality, 
Hhe Absolute.’ Here the ineffable is clothed m 
forms not incompatible with the Eternal Unity. 
‘Father,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Light,’ 
‘Spirit’ are terms which make no schism of the 
one Deity, but are each necessary concepts in it. 
This is so complete and thoroughgoing tliat Fair- 
bairn has skilrully pressed the position that the 
Lord Jesus was in fact the first monotheist in the 
history of the world. 

A few of the elements of this great synthesis 
must be specified. 

(1) In the spirituality of the One Avho is 
called ‘the Father’ is insisted upon. The spirit 
of man leads the way to the most direct realization 
of the Eternal. 

(2) He is the living and life-giving One, or even 
Life itself. In the Logos — wdio is God — there is 
Life.^ The mystery of ‘life’ was not solved, or a 
definition given, by Jesus or the evangelists; nor 
is^ the mystery reduced, but intensified, by the 
widest and latest researches of science ; but St. 
John may at least be credited with seeing behind 
the^ inexplicable phenomena of ‘life’ — physical, 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal — nothing less than 
the personal activity of the Lord God, the Living 
One. 

(3) In this life is light. In 1 Jn 1® God is (not 
luminous, but} ‘ Light, and in Mm is no darkness 
at all,’ no evil, no imperfection, absolute puritv, 
goodness, righteousness, and illumination (Jn 17^ 
U*®). 

(4) The most characteristic doctrine of God which 
we must attribute to the evangelist is that Gcd 
is Lme (1 Jn 4®), or that the most essimtial quality 
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and absolute essence of God is that which freely 
lavishes Himself on the objects of His love. The 
moral^ perfections which our Lord attributes to 
this living and loving One are truth (S"**), right- 
eousness (17^®), and holiness (17^^). 

(5) But tlie most characteristic name and function 
is that of ‘ Father/ ‘my Father/ ‘your Father/ the 
‘living Father’ who has life in Himself (5-®), who 
seeks for spiritual Avorshippers Avhere the 
vital internal relation between God as Father and 
God as Spirit is made very evident). This fatherly 
love isj first of all, lavished on the Son and on 
those who are given to Him. He becomes the 
source of life to others, and in Him God loves the 
world (5^^* and 3^^). Preparation for 

this revelation of Fatherhood is found in OT and 
Hel. thought and in the Synop. teaching, but the 
Fourth Gospel is peculiarly saturated with the 
ennobling and uplifting thought. Here we come 
face to face with one who could speak of the 
Almighty as ‘my Father.’ He Avas the ‘wisdom’ 
and the ‘power’ of God, not only (as St. Paul 
represented it) as the ‘image,’ but as ‘the Son 
of His love.’ The relation of Logos to Tlieos is 
warmed into the deeper relation of Son to Fatlier, 
the Only-begotten to the Eternal. The Father- 
hood is essential to God, and therefore eternal. 

If the Father be thought of as the Supreme Giver 
evermore laAushing upon an adequate object His 
OAvn fulness of being, then the Son also is eternal, 
and from the relation betAveen the giver and re- 
ceiver, betAveen the F ather and Son, does the very 
conception of Deity emerge. From before all time 
and AYorlds, and independently of time or space, 
the writer saw the infinite giving and receiving 
of Eternal Love ; and he saw^ in the completeness 
of the mutual relation the moral and spiritual 
apx^ of the universe. This is not the monad of 
the Platonic schools or the Gnostic sects, but the 
living fulness of an infinite Personality, within 
which there is the reciprocal interchange of gra- 
cious and everlasting relations. St. John is alive 
to the primordial rank and supremacy of the 
Fatlier, and tells us by the lips of the Divine 
Son that the Father is the source of all power, 
and of the self-dependence of the Son. ‘He 
gave to the Son to have life in himself,’ He is 
‘greater’ than the Son, ‘gives the Spirit’ to the 
Son without measure, He ,‘ sent the Bon into the 
Avorld’ to learn and fulfil all His Avill (5^ 

14-^). Yet the unity and the solity of the Eternal 
turns upon this very relation ; and so identical is 
the substance and Avill of the Father and Son, 
that ‘aU things/ Trdvra, floAV out of the mutual 
relation (D'®), the monarchy of the Father com- 
patible Avitb unity of the Father and Son. 

(6) The relation of Logos to Theos, as conceived 
by the evangelist, is sustained by the successive 
words and deeds of Jesus Avhich had slowly broken 
on the mind of the Avriter. The majestic Avords of 
the Prolog-ue Avhich axe repeated in the opening ' 
sentences of the Ep. are the necessary antecedents ^ 
of the events, the tAvofold meaning and ambigu- 
ity of the term Logos, connoting the self-comeious- 
ness and the necessarily connected utterance of the 
Eternal Theos. This Logos so interpreted is both 
‘ God ’ and ‘ Avith God ’ at once. He is the organ 
of divine activity and the great image of His 
glory. Beyschlag, in his attempt to reduce all the 
subsequent narrative to the ordinary human con- 
sciousness of Jesus, appears to ignore or minimize 
the supra- historic basis which precedes the historic 
narrative. Before the manifestation in the flesh 
of Clirist, the Logos was the divine agent of crea- 
tion. No element of matter, no thrill of force, no 
harmony or beauty of the cosmos Avas excluded. 
The life and light of God streamed forth from 
Him, The divine immanence in nature and man 
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Avas His function. The darkness Avas not in har- 
mony with the Light, and did not apprelienrl it. 
He came age after age to His own, to those Avho 
Avere prepared by conscience, providence, and pro- 
phecy, and His oAvn received Him not. The Logos, 
even to the present hour, is working in events, 
laws, and forces, designing and forecasting and 
eAmlvin^ the eternal purpose; yet the Avoild and 
even His own knoAV it not, nay, He is rejected 
and despised. An element of deep tragedy has 
entered into human nature which has ever resisted 
Omnipotence, but never exhausted the resources 
of divine love. Conscience, even the ‘ light Avhich 
lighteth eveij man,’ was reinforced by prophetic 
voices, of Avhicli the Baptist Avas the highest type, 
and the conflict betAveen the Spiiit and the flesh, 
the light and the darkness, the Logos and human- 
ity, is alAvays in progress. The victory over the 
Avorld and the flesh has made still greater demand 
upon an infinite compassion, and so we are led on 
to believe in a higher and more convincing contact 
of the Logos Avith human nature. The indAvelling 
of the Logos Avitli the cosmos falls immeasurably 
short of the Incarnation, i,e. of an event which is 
described in the assurance (v.^^) that the Word 
became flesh. The Logos did not become ‘all 
things,’ but became trap^, to heal the source of 
human corruption, and consummate the plan of 
God. 

(7) The entire Johannine conception turns on 
Avhat is meant by these Avords. Is the synthesis 
of the divine and human such as obliterates either 
of the tAvo elements in the Christ ; or is it one 
Avhich, while preserving both in their complete- 
ness, stretches the vinculum betAveen them, so 
that it snaps, and there is left no other than a 
human Saviour, after all? Beyschlag objects to 
the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and Avisely discounts 
the Kenotic theories of Gess, Thomasiiis, Godet, 
Pressense, and others, on the ground that if our 
Lord never adopted phraseology in compatible Avith 
‘mere humanity,’ the idea of a divine conscious- 
ness and the hypothesis of a true incarnation could 
never have arisen. Putting aside the tAvo extremes 
of Nestorian and Monopli.ysite interpretation, and 
shrinking from the Catholic acceptance of Avhat is 
true in both, Beysclilag falls hack upon the bare 
human consciousness and historical suiTOundings 
of Jesus. He revieAvs the great sayings of our 
Lord Avhich affirm a remembrance of ‘the glory 
Avliich he had with the Father before the Avorld 
was’ (17®’^), or Avhich assert a conscious existence 
before Abraham (8®®), or which indicate a realiza- 
tion of hein^ ‘ in heaven ’ while yet on earth (3^^), 
or which refer to His descent from heaven and 
return thither (6^*®^*®^), and affirm conscious unity 
with the Father. In doing this the critic is 
content wdtli a purely Ebionitic interpretation 
which leaves the mystery of the greatest fact in 
the history of the moral world entirely unsolved. 
He falls hack upon a method of interpreting 
Christ’s own pre-existence, corresponding Avith the 
Eabbin. method of regarding things of high value, 
such as the ark of the covenant, as ‘ eternally pre- 
existent in God.’ By the use of metaphor, or 
fervid imagination, or intense prophetic or mystic 
realization of the divine indwelling, and full re- 
conciliation with God, even absorption into the 
divine fulness, the expressions arose from Avhich 
he supposes the Christian faith to have had its 
origin. A similar interpretation of the Avords 
and the consciousness of Jesus is advocated in 
Drummond’s Hibbert Lecture, Via Veritas Vita, 
where we seem called upon to forgive our Lord 
the use of phrases which, after all, axe only the 
commonplaces of the religious life. 

The statement, 6 \byos a-apl tyhero, does not, in 
John’s usage, mean a transubstantiation of xiyot 
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into o-ctpt, that henceforth there is no longer 
\ujos hut only cdp^, seeing that the evangelist ! 
(2'^) nses a precisely similar phrase to denote ‘ the 
water which had become wine.’ As the water 
took up inuO itself elements not previously in it, 
so the eternal Lo"os took up human nature into 
Himself, and this is enongli for humiliation of the 
Infinite Love. The method of the consciousness 
can only occasionally (if ever) he given its fulness, 
hut the three axes of revolution in succession 
suggest the entire mystery. These are ‘the Son 
of (4od,’ ‘ the Son of Man,’ and the ‘ Christ ’ ; and 
these remarkable terms are found in the Synoptic 
Gospels in much the same sense as in the Fourth. 

The first, Son of God, is an honorific ascription 
when used by the disciples or by the Jews, 
and it is nearly if not perfectly identical with 
‘ T^Iessiah.’ It is paralleled by tlie extraordinary 
prevalence of like terms among surrounding re- 
ligions and nations. In Egypt the same king is 
often set forth on monuments as ‘the son’ and 
‘ beloved ’ of many diiiererit personages of the Pan- 
theon. God -bom was the highest superlative to 
denote glory and authority. Nathanael (1^-^) 
identifies ‘the Son of God’ with the theocratic 
king. Martha (11-'^) anticipates the advent of one 
so near to and beloved of God as to have porver 
over death and Hades, Still, the Synoptic citation 
of the adjuration of Caiaphas shows that he re- 
garded the title, not onlv as an honorific term for 
Messiah, but as one which it was blasphemy to 
assume. The claim to be ‘ Son of God ’ in a unique 
sense, a sen>e that associated Him with God and 
enthroned Him as supreme Judge, was the specific 
chaige on which Jesus was condemned by the 
Sanhedrin. Not merely is He the human oft- 
spiing of the eternal God, hut, as He spake of Him- 
self, pre-eminently t}te So?i, the highest expression 
of the relation o'f Son to Father, the archetype 
of Sonship in itself. Doubtless He is ‘ sent into 
the woilu,’ to reveal the Father because He is the 
eternal spectator and companion of the Father, the 
obj ecu ot eternal love, tlie conscious exposition of 
the F ather’s character and grace. The entire term 
is chastened and exalted by the ordered sequence 
of events. In 3-®- ^ 4-*- ^ the expected ‘Prophet ’ 
rather than the triumphant ‘King’ comes into 
view, and Simon Peter’s confession shows 

that he had grasped the richer aspect of Messiah- 
ship which Jesus now permits to become His self- 
revelation. ^^-35 convey the most explicit 

acceptance of the term by Him, and He actually 
uses it in the intercessory prayer (17'*}. The 
entire progress of the thought culminating in 20'^^ 
shows that the evangelist blended into one the 
correlated ideas of ‘ Logos made flesh,’ ‘ the Son 
of God,’ and ‘ the Christ.’ 

The other term SoN or Man is a mode of ex- 
pression which, with only two exceptions (Ac 7^, 
Bev 1^-^;, is never used by any of the disciples, 
hut is confined to His own self-designation. It 
is being more and more , conceded by criticism 
that the expression is not a euphemism for ‘ man ’ 
as in the propliecies of Ezekiel, or a translation of 
the Aram, ‘bar-enosh,’ but a reflection of the 
transcendent meaning assigned to it in Dn 7. 
The ideal man there is lifted into the highest 

f loiy, and receives an eternal kingdom. It is as 
on of Man that Jesus claims to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, tlie forgiver of sin, the judge of quick 
and dead. In the Synoptic representations and in 
tills Gospel He calls himself Son of Man, because 
of the divine nature which is the substratum and 
explanation of the human. In 3^^ 5'^ and else- 
wliere we find in this title a revelation of the 
higliest glory and the most perfect sympathy, not 
a hrtlmn, quid, neither God nor man, but at once 
both God and man. He was known to be Son of 
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Man, the highest, holiest man, by the experience oi 
those who knew Him best. He did not hesitate to 
use the title of Himself. The inference was, and 
still is, that He is ‘Son of God,’ i.e. that the divine 
will and indwelling must be presupposed to justify 
such a term. 

(S) The relation oi the Father and the Son, or of 
Theos and Logos, does not exhaust the J ohannine 
conception of ‘the only true God.’ Indeed the 
OT writers speak of the Spirit of God as the agent 
of the Eternal in creation, ao the primal source oi 
the human Ego, and as discriminating the living 
soul of man from that of the animal. With them 
Spirit is the cause of all beauty or genius, of all pro- 
phetic gift, and all sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
of God is by the Synoptists set forth as the occa- 
sion of the humanity and formation of the person 
of the Lord Jesus. The divine personal Spirit 
perfects the human character and completes the 
official equipment of the Son of Man to he the 
Saviour of the world. So completely is He domi- 
nated by the Spirit, that He claims to communicate 
the Holy Spirit to others (MtS^b cf. Lk while 
the Pauline teaching identifies the Spirit of Chribt 
with that of the Father (Ro The NT yearns 

after the unity of the self-conscious Father and the 
self-conscious Son — the unity of the divine nature 
as self-conscious in the Christ, together with 
the conscience of human nature, the unitv of all 
believers in one body by the One all co-ordinating 
Head. These unities find their best explanation 
in the Lord’s own teaching concerning the Spii it. 
In the Synop. (Mt 12-^* and parallel passages) 
the dispensation of the Son of Man is contia&ted 
with the dispensation of the Spirit ; and in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ claims to give the 
Spirit to the Chmch, that the icorld may be con- 
vinced ‘ of sin, righteousness, and judgment.’ Tlie 
Lord so states tiie relation of the Holy Spiiit to 
His own consciousness, that He identifies the 
coming of the Comforter with His own return. 
The indwelling of the Father and of the Son in 
human souls is effectuated by nothing less than 
the Spirit, i.e, by the activity and personality of 
all the fulness of the Godhead. His advent was 
an incoming to souls both of the Father and of 
the Son, for the one cannot be without the other. 
Beyschlag, Reuss, and others seem anxious lest 
they find anything like Tiinitarian doctrine in these 
numberless references to the Ego of the Father, of 
the Son, of the Spirit, of the Christ. The Uni- 
tarian development of the 4th to the 6tli cent, is not 
homogeneous, because encumbered by the attempt 
to repudiate the philosophical explanations of the 
so-called heretics. The Gospels, and particularly 
the Fourth, like the greatest symbols of the 
faith, are content to say [a] that Jesus was Son of 
Man ; to show that He w’as Man in body, soul, 
spirit, will— Man, i,e. in all respects, in birth, 
frailty, limitations, sufferings, and death ; (b) that 
the mind of Jesus sounded "also the depth of the 
divine consciousness, so that in His full personality 
He had dwelt in the bosom of the Father and was 
able to reveal Him (c) that in the completing 
and glorifying of the Son of Man, in the resurrection 
and ascension of the Christ, the God-man shared 
finally in the very glory of the Eternal. 

B. The J ohannine Teoudiinq concerning the 
Cosmos,— [a) The evangelist, following his Master, 
discriminates the world of things from that of men. 
Everywhere the cosmos is created, not self-origin- 
ated. It is the platform of the entire representa- 
tion, and consists both of heaven and earth. It is 
not evil in its origin or essence, tliough it is the 
theatre of both moral perversity and divine redemp- 
tion. (6)TheGospel and Epp.nse/c4(r/zo? for humanity 
considered apart from grace, just as they use 
for human nature apart from the spiritual lif©, 
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This may include humanity in its pride, power, 
civilization, and refinement. To this is not given 
the faculty of knowing the Eternal Father (‘The 
world hath not known thee ’), or of discerning the 
pre-incarnate Logos, or even of seeing the Father in 
the Son of His love. The world of men strangely 
hates the highest light and shrinks from it (3^^), 
neither comes to it. The Father loves the world 
in its need (3^®) ; Jesus comes into it to ‘ save,’ to 
‘ draw it,’ and to he a way for it unto the Father. 
There is vivid contrast between those who see the 
liglit, who liv^e the heavenly life, who are ‘con- 
vinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment,’ who 
overcome the darkness and the flesh, wdio follow 
the Good Shepherd, wdio feed on the bread of God, 
with whom the Father and Son take up their 
abode, wdio are ‘ of the truth ’ and hear the voice 
of the Son of God ; and, on the other hand, those 
who do not come, are not drawn, nor convinced, 
who are in danger of perishing, are ‘sons of 
perdition,’ are veritably ‘ lost. ’ The ultimate cause 
of the contrast cannot he explained away, nor 
can any good or bad name winch is assigned to it 
modify the issue. The intense severity of our 
Lord’s judgment (7. 8) is not due to a Gnostic 
twdst given by this evangelist to the teaching of 
Jesus, but to the historic accuracy with wdiich the 
tendencies and hostility of the classes in Jems, 
w^ere known and set forth. Yet the human will, 
and no inexorable fate, is (throughout the Johan- 
nine theology) the critical element in the question 
of light or darkness. The activity of the will is 
not the absolute solution of the puzzle, but it is 
the proximate occasion of all moral issues. The 
dualism of the Fourth Gospel is not more explicit 
than the dualism of other parts of NT, such as 
St. Paul or the Synoptists. (c) St. John and St. 
Paul, and the Synoptists also, recognize a moral 
centre of the evil in humanity. Though St. J ohn 
makes no reference to demoniacs, he refers to ‘ the 
Prince of this wmrld ’ as the source and occasion of 
the trials of the Lord, betw'een wdiom and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism. The designs 
of the enemies of Jesus are affiliated to the 
father of lies and manslaying, and the phrase 
is akin to the use by our Lord and the Baptist 
of the terrible term ‘ ye brood of vipers.’ Thoma 
(lid. cit. 202-205) regards the circumscription of 
the operations of the Evil One to the mind of 
humanity as strongly differentiating the Fouith 
(Gospel from the rest of NT. True, there is no 
reference to ‘ possession ’ in St. J ohn ,* hut neither 
is there to leprosy, or fever, or other forms of 
disease on which, as we hear (2-^ 4^^ 5^® 20'^*^), Jesus 

wrought marvellous signs. The statement that 
St. John ignores the visible works of the devil is 
excessive (see 1 Jn 3** and Jn 12^^). Thoma does not 
agree with Hilgenfeld in finding the Valentinian 
Demiurge in St. John’s doctrine of the dpxojv.^ It 
is refuted by the teaching of the Gospel and Epistle 
on the expulsion of the devil and the consecration 
of the world. 

G. The Johannine Soteriology.—ln grasping the 
Johan, ideal of salvation, Beyschlag finds the same 
thoughts as in the Synop. teaching concerning ‘the 
kingdom,’ which phrase, when he finds it in ch. 3, he 
regards as the simple equivalent of ‘ the life ’ and 
‘ the eternal life ’ given by the great Teacher and 
Kevealer of the Father, the kingdom and the life 
are closely allied in the teaching of Christ, and 
found in both sources ; but they must be discrimin- 
ated. The kingdom of God is the region within 
men and communities and the Avorld in which the 
will of God operates through the free powers of 
the individual. The methods of discovering it, of 
entering it, of finding in it hidden potencies and 
of bringing forth its countless signs, whether 
acts or fruits, are always in evidence. It is 


originated as life is in new forms, by seed cht.rged 
with its future. It has internal int ensure foi^e 
and extensive evolutionary energy, embracing 
every form of divine indwelling and spiritual 
gi-owth. In St. John’s Gospel, Salvation is Life, 
Light in its essence, and Truth and Love in 
method, instrument, or form. But the ver^" idea of 
salvation, which w^as appreciated, to begin with, by 
John the Baptist (F^) and by the Samaritans (Jn 
4^, 1 Jn 4^“^), imijlies from OT times the great need 
of man and the greatest work of God. It denotes 
the rectification or reinstitution of all the relations 
which had been shattered by sin, — all that is else- 
where covered by such Pauline phrases as paraon, 
justification, sanctification, adoption, — all such 
divine experiences as faith, hope, love, life eternal, — 
in fine, all the work VTOught for us by the Christ, 
the Son of God, — all the internal transformation 
which is efiected in us, in the fabric of our being, by 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel makes provision for abolishing 
the shame and curse, and indicates the hopelessness 
involved in dying in sins. The most damning sin 
is a steady refusal to admit His own claim. Faith 
in Him is the condition of deliverance, not merely 
by its remoter ethical importance or ic-s stimulus 
to obedience, but by the very nature of the case ; 
moral surrender to the highest revelation of God is 
salvation and eternal life. 

Christ is that in human nature, and does that in 
it and through it which can stanch the wound 
and arrest the spell of sin. He had always 
been coming into the world — a fact testified by 
the prophets (P^-)- Tb© gTeat Lawgiver spoke 
of Him (o'^^); Abraham desired a fuller revela- 
tion (8^®) ; all the Scriptures testified to Him 
(S'^^). Nevertheless, these operations of the Logos, 
so long as conducted along these lines, were in- 
sufficient to secure conviction until He came into 
closer contact with humanity, was more obviousily 
manifest in human flesh, and came into a<tual 
living personal union with the disturbed an(i mi- 
perilled roots of our mind, heart, and will. He 
thus provides a tangible object of faith. _ He 
renews the eye of faith, and supplies the motive of 
search. He is the shield from condemnation, the 
deliverance from wu-ath, the emancipation from 
bondage. He can ‘save’ from the malicious de- 
struction of alien powers (10^^), from the deasfiy 
pangs of unsatisfied hunger (6®^) ; and He can give 
the food of wdiich if a man eats he shall never die. 
Under the three often quoted metaphors, salva- 
tion covered all the need of man and all the capaci- 
ties of the Infinite — Life, Light, and Love. 

There is no salvation if we do not consciously 
possess another Life than this ever -vanish- 
ing, always -threatened earthly existence. The 
heavenly life is not menaced by the million perils 
of earth and the organized hate of hell, by the 
cruel temptations of time and sense, and ivill be 
finally emancipated from the fear which hath 
torment. Life in its perpetuity is independent of 
the conditions of death, it is veritable (ansivering, 
i.6., to its ideal and archetype), it is eternal. The 
purport of the Fourth Gospel w^as to give concrete 
proof that Jesus has the power to establish the 
indispensable conditions and execute the initial 
stages of this everlasting life. Jesus began by 
declaring that He would build up the temple of 
His body after men had destroyed it (ch. 2), and 
that those who believed in Him should receive this 
life at His hands (3^®* ^). He selected the palsied 

man as an image of the method and need of the 
conferring of life, and He exercised the function 
along the lines of the divine Father’s life-giving 
Avork (5-^‘^). He sustained human life by creative 
forces against various perils of hunger and storm, 
Avith express parabolic instruction as to the de- 
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liverances of the inner life from greater peril, and 
that "by His own imperial mandate. The whole of 
ch. 6 is one continuous illustration of how the In- 
carnate One could give eternal life, how those who 
would feed on Him {on His ftesh and blood) should 
die no more for ever. The whole lesson of His 
unique relation to life, and His power over death, 
is once more given in ch. 11, wdiere no barriers 
block the access of His eternal power and Godhead | 
as the Son of the Father’s love, and as working out 
the will of the Eternal. He unriddles death and 
takes away its sting. In the night of the passion 
He says, ‘ because I live, ye shall live ’ ; and the 
evangelist tells us that all that has been written 
by himself was to make evident to us, that by 
believing we might have life through His name 
( 203 ^). 

A second analogue and interpretation of acoTTjpU 
pervading the Fourth Gospel is Light. It ^ is 
the antithesis of dai'kness, both moral and in- 
tellectual. Darkness is dependent on two con- 
ditions, absence of illumination and deficiency or 
destitution of the power of vision, and in both 
respects He fulfils the functions of light. He is 
‘ the light of the world ’ (S^-, and of. 9®), the forth- 
streaming of the Divine Glory (12^5. 4i>j^ the image 
of His substance, ‘ the truth ’ {aX'/jBeia) concerning 
God, the full exjuession of the archetypal man, 
the embodiment of the normal relations between 
God and man ('for I do_ always those things that 
please him ’ ; ‘ my meat is to do,’ etc. 4^) ; ‘I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (IP^), Thus salva- 
tion and eternal life is a knowledge of this 
truth (17^), an acceptance of the light. Moral con- 
tamination occasions mental and spiritual blindness 
— a doctrine inverting the Platonic dictum, which 
charges all moral contamination on mental inca- 
paci ty . In the soteriology of St. J ohn tlie subj ective 
condition is so hopelessly imperfect, and the need 
of visual faculty has become so imperative, that 
Christ is represented as restoring a man ‘ blind from 
birth’ to the exercise of sight, and as commenting 
on the analogy between this imperial act and what 
He would do for humanity The glory into 

which the light of the full revelation of God has 
ushered His own human nature is the very same 
light and glory which He supplicates for all His 
own, and into which He will hiing them. 

But in close association with Life and Light 
appears the highest conception of the nature of 
God which has ever dawned on human intelli- 
gence. If God is love, the central essence is 
absolute self-surrender to the well-being of others. 
That ‘ God IS Love/ and Love is of God, are the 
final outcome of the irradiation of St. John’s mind 
with ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory (the 
essential beauty) of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The Prologue commences the sublime details 
by declaring that the incarnate and only-be- 
. gotten was full of grace and truth. He had 
been ‘ in the bosom of the Father,’ and declared 
that which no other had seen. He said, ‘the 
Father loveth me, because I am laying down my 
life — not as if that were to be the final end, as 
so many seem resolved to have it, but — that 
I may take it again’ (10^’^). The revelation of the 
principle of sacrificial love in the eternal heart 
of God, as the motive of the heavonly giving, 
sending, and equipping of the Son, receives its 
triumphant expression in the human life, which 
adequately revealed the eternal. A large portion 
of the Gospel is interfused with this thought. In 
the conversation with Nicodemus the keynote 
was the eternal self-sacrificing love of God, of 
which He had become the expression To 

the Samaritans He made it clear that He was 
seeking the salvation of men, ‘of the world’ 


(432 ijy sacrifice of Himself. The discourses 
of ch. 6 indicate the fountain of self-ahnegating 
love, by which He was giving life to t)ie world. 
The excited scenes of chs. 7 and 8 combine 
sternest condemnation of sin with love to sinners 
Chs. 9. 10. 11 are the apotheosis of love and sacri- 
fice. Ch. 12 is the record of the response of love 
to Himself, the fragrance of which has hlled ‘ the 
whole world.’ The evangelist himself shows in 
13^^* how he had personally felt the pulsation 
of divine love in the breast of Jesus, and how 
the Lord loved His own unto the uttermost. 
Every paragraph of the ‘ Discouise ’ and ‘ Prayer' 
is a iresh variation of the great revelation ; and 
the scenes of the arrest, the magnanimous self- 
surrender, intensify the teaching. The record of 
His relations with His mother, wfith the other 
Marys, with the beloved disciple, with Thomas 
and Simon, give a perfectly unique revelation of 
the fundamental essence of Deity, and the forecast 
of the fulfilment of the high-priestly prayer, ‘ that 
the love wherewith thou lovest me may be in them, 
and I in them.’ 

\V e have further to state the significance assigned 
in the Joliannine writings to the death of the great 
Sacrifce. 

In the first Epistle the author regards the blood 
of Christ as the propitiation for the sin of the 
world, and as that which cleanses from all sin, 
and that God ‘laid doum his life for us.’ In 
the Apoc. in various ways and many degrees of 
intensity the saved are the pui chase of the blood 
of a liigh-priestly sacrifice, are souls redeemed by 
‘ the blood of the Lamb Avhich was slam ’ ; while a 
right to the final privileges of the saved, access 
to the Tree of Life, is secured by washing the 
robes (KV). 

St. Paul had laid the greatest emphasis on the 
■ expiation of sin, the redemption, the propitiation 
for sin, the ransom, and the righteousness of men 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 

^ The Synojitists, by the record of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, refer to the lips of 
Jesus Himself the sublime declaration that His 
blood was being ‘shed for the remission of sin.’ 
Mark refers to our Lord the weighty saying, that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many 

j (dvrt TToXXujj'). 

^ The w'ay in which St. John handles this 
^ momentous teaching differs from these familiar re- 
presentations, but is not incompatible with them. 
Keuss {TheoL Ckret.), Beyschlag, and others*^em- 
phasize the contrast, and try to exclude from 
the Fourth Gospel all reference to or implication 
of the expiatory worth of the death of Christ. 
We admit, of course, that the glorious dignity 
of the^ incarnate Son of God has covered even the 
humiliation of His death Avith a mantle of lustre. 
The ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (12^^), and 
the bursting of abundant fruit from the dying 
of the corn of Avheat, give a character to the 
awful tragedy somewhat different from that of 
the Synoptists. W'eiss, against the Avhole of the 
Tubingen school, rightly emphasizes those elements 
Avhere the same truth appears in altered form. 
e.g. where John the Baptist (1=^*^) indicates the 
Lord Jesus in His essential character and function 
as fulfilling the oracle of Is 53. The chief signifi- 
■cance of Hiis is, that the whole passage is fre- 
quently quoted by NT writers and speakers 
as descriptive of the very heart of the work of 
Chmt. By the use thus made of it by Peter, 

^ Philip, John, Matthew, Clemens Ronianus, it 
! becomes a chapter of NT doctrine, and the quota- 
tions of portions practically cover the whole oracle. 
New with these citations John the Baptist’s 
words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ must be ijlacedL 
Continual anticipations of Calvary and the Cross 
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&ccur. In the record of the first cleansing of 
the temple, in the prolongation of ‘the hour,’ 
and in the arrest ot niuideious hands in act 
to strike, the whole of the Saviour’s holy life 
becomes a continuous sacrifice. The double 
reference by the evangelist to the prophecy of 
Caiaphas is specially charged with the same idea 

(1149a. 1S14J^^ 

In the discourse at Capernaum (6®^), the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, in other words 
the moral surrender^ to blis violent death, is life. 
The moral assimilation of the stupendous fact of 
the divine-human person of the Lord, eating of the 
fiesh, and the acceptance of the sacrifice of that 
mysterious life of His for the life of the world, 

‘ drinking his blood,’ utterly transcends a purely 
and simply human consciousness. Beyschlag here 
wonders at Weiss, but does not reply to him or to 
thousands who have come to the same conclusion 
before him. A full interpretation which does not 
emasculate the reference by our Lord Himself to 
the "brazen serpent’ (3^^), leaves the sacrificial 
meaning of the conquest of sin and death by the 
Son of Man still glittering with meaning, and 
calling with undiminished force for faith, love, and 
obedience. 

We have already drawn attention to ch. 10, 
where our Lord, by sacrificing Himself as the 
Good Shepherd for the flock, does not relinquish 
His saving work. Indeed He renews, by resuming 
His life, His power to deliver men as a sheifiierd of 
the sheep, and then His arms become identified 
with the everlasting arms, and His hands with the 
almighty hands of the Father. If the Jews had 
taken the Tubingen view, surely they would not 
have lifted stones to stone their Saviour-shepherd 
far His presumption and blasphemy. 

The whole tone of the final discourse (14. 15. 16) 
is that Christ’s very method of departure from this 
world, amid the exultation of the world and the 
lamentation of His disciples, unveils the nature of 
His heavenly work, and the fact that Ris way of 
returning to the Father (viz. death and resurrec- 
tion) is the ground on which He calls Himself their 
" way,’ and says that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him. The entire method by which, 
in this Gospel, he conveyed the fact of the resur- 
rection to different classes of mankind is charged 
with the highest order of revelation, for He bare 
in His risen form the signs of His fearful agony 
and shame, and yet wielded all authority in heaven 
and earth. 

(a) The method of appropriating the great sal- 
vation. Rail/i is as explicitly pressed in the 
Fourth Gospel as by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
Believing in His name is the condition of becoming 
" sons of God.’ In great variety^ of connexion, faith 
is made the foundation and condition of eternal 
life cf. and 5-^). Coming to Him is the 

physical analogue of mental and moral surrender 
to Him This is the part of man in the 

synthesis, the condition which God demands. He 
whom God hath sent is indeed the poAver by Avhich 
the Father draws men to Himself (6®®, cf. 12^^ 14®). 
Belief in His name was itself conditioned by moral 
willingness to do the Father’s will, and was itself 
the indispensable antecedent of receiving the Holy 
Spirit (7^^*®^). 

(^) The following of Jesus. All progress in the 
divine life is a prolongation of the act of faith. 
The abiding of Christ in the soul, and of the 
soul in Christ (the chief theme of ch. 15), are 
essential to any conception of the efficacy of 
faith, and emphasize the mutual relations or the 
human and divine will, the growth and continu- 
ance both of grace and faith. " Following Jesus ’ 
and ‘abiding in him’ are frequently identified 
with such organic union as to ensure final partici- 
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pation with Him in eternal life and glory. He 
who sows and they who reap rejoice together 
( 4 ^') ; ‘He that eateth me shall live by me’ (6*^') ; 

‘ He that receiveth Avhomsoever I shall send 
receiveth me ’ ; ‘ He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me ’ ; ‘ I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and I in yon’ ; ‘ My Father will love you, 
and we will come and make our abode with you.’ 
Union will be life-giving; and though separation 
between the Lord and His disciples is an obvious 
matter of fact, yet in the power of the spiritual 
presence after His ascension His disciple may be 
enabled to ^ touch him’ (20^^). The ‘peace,’ the 
‘joy,’ the "love,’ the ‘glory’ Avill pass from the 
central heart of J esns to ‘ whosoever wills ’ or 
‘ comes ’ (14^7 1511 1^22 

D. The Johannine Eschatology . — The teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel difiers from the rest of NT 
in its bearing on the future life and eternal judg- 
ment. 

If, hoAvever, the truths in the parables are 
stripped of their imaginative clothing, and the 
great arguments and implications of St. Paul 
deprived of their metaphor, and the nucleus of the 
apocalyptic visions laid bare, it is probable that 
we shall find nothing more than, nay, not so much 
as, we find in the Fourth Gospel. The latter 
has no festival rejoicing, no exclusion of the 
guest who does not wear the wedding garment, 
no scene of final judgment and everlasting life 
and punishment ; yet there is fidgimnt ever 
ripening in the ‘loving of darkness,’ and there 
is freedom from condemnation and even from 
death in any form ; and these are shown to 
be essentially equivalent to the moral rupture 
with God on the one side, or to ethical harmony 
with the highest concept of God as ‘Light’ 
and ‘Love’ on the other. The future, like the 
past, is lost in an eternal now. In 5-®’ the 
resurrection, the final consummation, are doubtless 
involved, but in 35® the process which burns up 
the fruitless primings would seem to be eternal. 
The blinding of the foolish heart, the abiding of the 
divine wrath upon the disobedient, the judoment 
that is ahvays being enacted and evolved, the 
terror of dying in sins, the judgment that is 
inevitable and just (8^®), and the enm, tlie*^ ex- 
pulsion of the world and its prince, all bring 
the reader into more vivid realization of the 
objective fact of judgment than do the parables 
of the Rich Man, the Marriage, the Talents, 
or the final unveiling of the great Avhite throne. 
The momentous events of Heb. history had 
thrown a lurid light on the prophetic meta- 
phors of the popular discourse ; but as the 
apostle ponders and reports the principle of the 
eternal judgment upon men and nations and on 
the entire world, we get closer to the heart and 
mind of Jesus than by any other medium of com- 
munication. 

In 1 Jn 2^®- “® and 4^*^ the writer anticipates the 
consummation and the parousia, of ivhich the 
whole NT speaks. It is the perversity of criticism 
which endeavours to separate the two documents 
on this very ground, or which cannot discern tlie 
harmony betiveen them. The kingdom of God 
upon earth (ch. 3), the multitudes ■who are ‘ of the 
truth ’ and ‘ hear his voice,’ who come to the 
light and yield to His control, the underlying 
theocracy, or Christocraey, identify the teacning 
of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptists. 
"These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God^ and that 
believing ye might have life through His name.’ 
In these words the beloved disciple sums up the 
teaching of all the Gospels. 

IX. Liteeaturb- — The literature of this subject is in part 
contained in the foregoing list of worts issued during the last 
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hundred years. Some of those which now follow embrace the 
theolog-y of the Epp and Apoc. as well as the Gospel. Beyschlaj?, 
whose woik on JyT Theol. is the last on our previous list, has 
taken each separately, thoug-h he has given the theology of 
the Gospel and the Epistles with some deliberate estimate of 
their agreement as well as their alleged divergences. 

The toUowing works are occupied with the entire subject : — 
Neander, Mist, of Planting, etc., of Chnst. Church, Eng. tr. 
vol . 11 - 1-58 ; Eeuss, Mist, de la Theol. Chret. li. SO'^-Sbl, also 
his Thsol. Johan. Baur, in his Bib. Theol., emphasized the 
details in which the author of the Gospel rose aboie the 
Hebraic and Pauline Christianity. Schmidt and van Oosterzee, 
ill their works on Bib. Theol. of MT,'hs.\ei separated the teaching 
of Christ in Synop. from that of the Prologue and the Epistles of 
John. Kostlin, l)er Lehrhegnfdes Evangehums und der Bneje 
Johannis, moves along the lines of the Tubingen cnticism. 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. of JUT (En^. tr. ii. 311-431), gives an 
exhaustive treatment. Wendt, I)er Inhalt der Lehre Jesu, 
1890, IS largely occupied with the peculiarities and (notwith- 
standing difficulties) the historical value of the material w'hich 
was at the disposal of the writer, and in the second part with a 
very elaborate examination of the teaching of Jesus as gathered 
from the fourfold representations. Beyschlag criticizes through- 
out many of the conclusions of Wendt, and everywhere 
minimizes the amount of approach to traditional views of the 
person and sacrificial work of Christ, accepted by Weiss and 
Wendt. They all three fundamentally differ from Hilgenfeld, 
Das Mvangelium und die Brief e Johannis nach threm Lehrbegrif 
dargestellt, and Albrecht Thoma, Genesis Joh. Emngelimns, 
1883, pp. 171-302. Marcus Dods, in the Expositor's Bible, on St. 
John’s Gospel, covers much of the ground m practical and force- 
ful manner, and the Memorabilia of J esus, by Peyton, with much 
vivacity and mystic extravagance, yet brings out the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus. The same may be said of Sears, Heart 
of Christ, and of a vast number of comm. {e.g. Westcott in 
Speak. Comm.) on the Gospel, of which no list is here attempted. 

H. R. liEiNOLDS. 
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Literature. 
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1. Contents. 
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3. Occasion. 

4. Affinities and Authorship. 

5. Peculiar Interest. 

Literature. 

Of the twenty-one Epp. now included in the 
NT Canon, three, which form a series -by them- 
selves, are associated with the name of St. John. 
Historical testimony shows them to have been 
in existence in certain parts of the Church, and 
to have been used by men of note in the Church, 
at a very early period ; in the case of the longest, 
at least by the middle of the 2nd cent., and, 
in the case of the other two, before the 3rd 
cent, was far advanced. Their connexion with 
the name of John, and their wide recognition as 
authoritative writings, are also things of very 
ancient date ; taking us, in the ease of the first, as 
far back as to Papias and Irenmus, and, in the case 
of the others, perhaps to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, certainly to Dionysius, the pupil 
of Origen. Before the close of the 4th cent, 
they had become so generally accepted that they 
were recognized in the Canons of Councils. From 
time to time, though never on a large scale till our 
own century, their claims have been disputed, 
their connexion with the name of John being 
denied, or another John than the son of Zebedee 
being thought to be the witer. But it has been 
the prevailing belief from the oldest times that 
they are aU three apostolic writings, and part of 
the legacy of the beloved disciple to the Church. 

They belong to a group of Epp. which from a 
very early date have occupied a position of their 


own in the NT Canon, and have lieen known by a 
distinct title. This group, which in most ancient 
MSS of the NT (with occasional exceptions, as in 
the case of x) is placed between Acts and the 
Pauline Epp.,* did not appear as a separate collec- 
tion at one and the same period all over the 
Church, nor did it include ail these three Epp. 
from the beginning. It had neither the same 
name nor the same compass at all times or in 
all the difierent sections of the Chiistian com- 
munion. 

In the Eastern Church the Epp. embraced in it 
received the title of Catholic or trenend {KadoXncai). 
In the Western Church, in which the oolieetion 
was of later formation, they were known, at least 
from the 6th cent., as Canonical {Canomcce). ^ In 
one important section of the Church, the Syrian, 
the group consisted only of three Epp., and among 
these only the longest of the Johanniiie letters 
found a place. In other parts of the Church, and 
in the Eastern division at least by the beginning 
of the 4th cent., it embraced seven Epistles. 
These included our three,* the longest of the three 
being, along with 1 Peter, the eailiest accepted of 
the whole collection, and the two shoiter being 
added at a later period. (See the article Catholic 
Epistles). 

By their inclusion in the peculiar circle of the 
Catholic Epp. these three are niaiked off in one 
particular respect both from the Pauline Epp. and 
from other Epp. which were held m a measure of 
honour in the Church but not ultimately accepted 
as canonical. In other respects they also foini a 
class by themselves. They have a character which 
cannot be mistaken. They are so obviously dis- 
tinguished from the other members of the group to 
which they belong and from the NT Epp. generally, 
that the least discerning eye must lecognize theii 
apartness. 

The peculiar character is most evident, of course, 
in the largest of the three, but it discovers itself 
also in the smaller two. The latter are Epp. of 
extremest brevity, the shortest writings in the 
Canon. They are writings, too, of incidental 
interest, and iiersonal or ecclesiastical, not to say 
congregational, concern; while the former looks 
more like a studied composition, and deals with 
the weightiest (questions of doctrine and the 
largest concerns of practice. Yet they are so 
much of the same stamp that in all ages the 

revailing, if not absolutely universal, opinion has 

een, that they come from the same mint and are 
by the same hand. They are writings in which 
the profound and tlie simple kiss each other, great 
and inexhaustible thoughts being wedded to the 
clearest and least ambitious terms. They combine 
the qualities of majesty, maturity, authoiity, and 
serenity with occasional fire and vehement utter 
ance. 

They are almost impersonal as regards the mind 
to which we owe them. The first gives no hint 
of the author beyond the fact that he classes 
himself in an unstudied and informal way with 
those who had seen. Christ in the flesh, and inai- 
cates a measure of acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of those whom he addresses. The second 
and third give only the intimations contained in 
the use of the designation of 'the presbyter,’ and 
in the mention of certain individuals whom we 
have no means of identifying with any confidence. 
Yet, devoid as they are of tangible, personal notes, 
the writer’s individuality makes itself felt through- 
out. They move within a circle of ideas which, 
while not without points ^ of affinity with the 
thought of the other NT Epp., especially the 
greater Pauline letters, are for the most part tlieii 
own. They have a diction which also belongs in a 
marked degree to themselves. Their werds are 
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words of calmest dignity, yet instinct with einouxon 
-;-words which might he those of the x>hilosopher, 
but yet are those of the common Cliiistian in- 
telligence. 

A lai ge literature has gTown up around these Epp., 
which has always found something new to say in 
expounding their teaching and in giappling with 
the_ piohlems of their histoiy. The atHuenee of 
their thought, the fiuitfulness of tlieir doctrine, 
the spell of their spiiituality and their deep 
tranquillity, have attiacted the richest and de- 
voutest minds, the most practical and the most 
speculative intellects in eveiy age. Their charac- 
teristic contents, the foiins in which they piesent 
the essential message of the gospel, the expiession 
which they give to some of the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, the insight which they atiord into the 
condition of the eaily Christian societies, the light 
which they shed upon the opeiation and the inllu- 
ence of certain kinds of crior, make them Epp. of 
singular interest. Even in the few verses of the 
Third Ep. disclosures are found which are of far- 
reaching signiticance for the story of the life and 
the theory of the constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

Questions of various interest and of no small 
difficulty are connected w'lth them. They present 
some problems in exegesis (I 2^^-^ 3 -* 5 ^’^* 

and some curious points in textual criticism ( 13 ^ 
2-3 43.20 57^ 118^ Most things touching 

their literary history have been the subject of 
dispute, and some of them are far from easy 
to determine. The old debate is piolonged as 
to the where and the by lohom of their com- 
position; whether they were wiitten in Ephesus, 
in Patmos, or elsewheie ; whether by one baud or 
more; whether by one John or two Johns or 
three. The destination of the lirst tw o ; the v'ay in 
which the second and the third came to lank as 
Co fholic Epp. and to have a i>osition in the Canon ; 
the source and the explanation of their special 
form of doctrine ; whether a place can he found 
within the apostolic age for the type of thought 
and the ecclesiastical contlitions which they ex- 
hibit, — these are questions which are still under 
discussion. 

Of these questions, that of their origin and author- 
ship is of primary impoitance. The answer which 
comes readiest to hand when one reads them to- 
gether is that all three are iiroducts of the same 
mind. The answer that is suggested both by 
historical testimony and by their contents is that 
that mind is the mind to Avhich we also owe the 
Pourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. And in point 
of fact tliese are the views which prevailed in the 
ancient Church, and which have been generally 
acquiesced in since then. But they were not left 
unchallenged even in ancient times, while in 
modern times they have been disavowed by a 
succession of thinkers of distinguished rank among 
NT critics. 

In our own century, in particular, their claims 
to apostolic date and worth have been strongly 
contested, and judgments of the most diverse 
kind have been pronounced upon them by the 
critical schools. There are those who lind no 
difficulty in attributing all three Epp., as 'well as 
the Gospel, to the Apostle John, but discover 
another hand in the Apocalypse. Bleek, admits 

the existence of clear points of contact between 
all the writings assigned to St. J ohn. But he is 
of opinion, at the same time, that the affinity 
between the Epp. and Gospel on the one hand, 
and the Bk. of Eevelation on the other, is limited 
and occasional, while the difference is great and 
pervading. That difference is held to extend not 
only to tile diction and the style, of which in the 
case of the Apoc. the one is confesssedly peculiar 
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and the other is pronounced rough and broken, but 
to the whole genius of the books, their attitude to 
the Jewush people, city, and temple, their teaciiing 
on the Parousia, and other things. It is thought 
to amount to so much that, if the Epp. are ascribed 
to St. John, the Apoc. must either be allowed to 
be a forgery by a much later hand or be explained 
as the work of another John, ‘ the presbyter,’ re- 
ferred to by Papias in a way interpreted by 
many as distinguisliing him from the apostle 
(Euseb. HE iii. 39). There are others, again, 
who read the story of these WTitings in th^ re- 
verse way, fixing the stignna of the spurious on 
the Epp. alone, or on the Ei>p. and the Gospel 
together. 8. G. Lange regarded the Gospel and 
the Apoc. as the real writings of St. John, but 
took the First Ep. to be the work of an imitator e. 
century later. The Tubingen critics agree in claim- 
ing the Apoc. for St. John, jind in repudiating 
the other Avritings, though they differ with regaid 
to the order of the latter. Baur himself (in 1857) 
held the First Ep. to be an imitation of the Gos- 
pel by a difterent hand, while Hilgenfeld places the 
Ep. eailier than the Gospel. Among those, too, 
who hold by the common Johanriiiie authorship, 
certain differences appear, some regarding the First 
Ep. as the middle term betAveen the Gospel and the 
Apoc. (Godet), others giving the Ep. a position in 
time betAveen tlie Apoc. and the Gospel. 

The historical case, as it has been understood by 
the great majority of students, so far as concerns 
the mam questions, is this : that, Avhile certain 
doubts oveihung for a time the recognition of tLie 
shorter Epp., Ave find them, so far back as Ave can 
trace them, bearing the name of John and never 
any other, Avhen the author’s name is giv^en ; and 
that, Avhile certain differences of AueAV appeared in 
the early Church regarding the particular John, all 
three Avere regarded by most as AATitings of the 
apostle, and had an assured position as such before 
the close of the 4th cent. Whether the case can 
be accepted as it has thus been put, and Avhat the 
prohabrlities are with the critical tlieories referred 
to, Avill best appear as the final result of a study of 
the Avritings. We shall take each Ep. therefore 
by itself, and shall look at its order of thought 
and the various questions Avliich have been raised 
Avith respect to its occasion, its purpose, its mes- 
sage, etc. Having done this, Ave shall take up anew 
the problem of its origin and authorship, en- 
deavouring to estimate the Avorth of the traditional 
view on the one hand and the counter-theories on 
the other. 

The First Epistle. -— 1 . Order of Thought,^ 
The Ep. open.sAvitb some calm and lofty sentences, 
not cast in the form of epistolary introduction Avith 
Avhich we are most familiar in the NT, bub more in 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews. In these, without 
indicating either himself or his readers except in 
an indirect and general way, the Avriter states at 
once the great fact on Avhioh' all that he has to say 
rests, viz. the historical manifestation in Jesus 
Christ of the life that is behind all life, the eternal 
life that Avas A\ith the Father. He declares at the 
outset, too, in this Introduction, the great object 
Avhich he has in vieAv in addressing his readers, viz. 
that his joy in them might he perfected by seeing 
them one Avith him in that fellowship Avith God in 
Avhich he and the brethren with Avhom he classes 
himself are conscious of standing (H"‘*). He enters 
then at once upon his specific subject, giving as the 
basis of his counsel and the fundamental apostolic 
message the truth that ‘ God is light’ ; from Avhich 
the - immediate inference is that a walk in the 
light is indispensable on our part to this felloAv- 
ship with God. This inference, however, from 
Avhich there can be no escape, is declared, not in 
its logical directness, bat in the for?n that to pro- 
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fes 3 to be in fellowship with God and to continue 
to waii in darkness, is to commit ourselves to a lie 
and to all unreality. This walk in the light is not 
t-c he thus dealt with. Too much depends on it — not 
only fellowship with God, hut fellowship with other 
members of Christ’s body, and also the purgation of 
sin by Christ’s blood. The cleansing which every 
Christian needs and which he also obtains coming 
thus into view, the explanation follows that on the 
one hand, if we claim to have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and put God Himself to the lie, while on the 
other hand real confession of sin brings with it the 
divine forgiveness and the divine cleansing (1®‘^^). 
The same thought is put in another form before 
the writer passes to his next subject, when he pro- 
ceeds to remind his readers that all that he writes 
to them of the revelation of life, the fellowship 
with God, the pardon and purification of sin, is 
written with the practical purpose of instructing 
them not to sin, and then, recognizing the sin of 
which the true Christian cannot but be conscious, 
he points to the certainty of its forgiveness in 
virtue of what Christ is as Paraclete and Propitia- 
tion (2^* 2). 

The thought of the new fellowship which has 
come by the Gospel leads to another near akin to 
it — that of the hmwledge which the same Gospel 
requires and makes possible. The position in which 
those addressed . were at the time, furnishes^ the 
occasion for speaking with emphasis and decision 
of the knowledge with 'which alone the believer is 
concerned, and of spurious forms with lofty preten- 
sions. So the writer declares the knowledge of 
God in its reality to he possible only where the 
humble way of practical obedience to God’s com- 
mandments is followed ; in W’hich connexion he 
urges the necessity of walking as Christ walked. 
In further illustration of the kind of life which 
befits the Christian, he identifies the walk in the 
light with the walk in brotherly love, and holds 
before his readers the duty of loving the brethren 
as the commandment of commandments, one at 
once old and new (3^’^^), He warns these Christians 
also against the love of the world and the seduc- 
tions of false teachers, which are contrary to the 
love of the brethren, and presses this warning with 
the greater insistence because the world’s oppor- 
tunity is now short. It is the last time 'with it 
and all things, as is witnessed by the fact that 
many antichrists have appeared. These antichrists 
are described, and the description is pointed by an 
exhortation to these believers to abide in that know- 
ledge which they have by the Holy Ghost, a know- 
ledge which cannot deceive, so that they may not 
be put to shame in the great day of the Lord’s 
Parousia (2^^'^®). 

The thought of God as light passes over next 
into the thought of God as righteous. Following 
out this new idea, the writer proceeds to say that 
only he who is righteous can be the child of God ; 
that the man who has the hope of being like God 
or Christ must purify himself ; and that, as Clirist 
is sinless, he who is m Christ cannot sin. But he 
adds, wuth an eye to the subtle deception of the 
false teachers, that to he righteous means to do 
righteousness, and in sharp and decisive terms dis- 
tin^ishes those who sin as the children of the 
devil, from those who do not and cannot sin as the 
children of God. He identifies this righteousness 
also, w'hich is the note of the son of God, as he 
had previously done in the case of the walk in 
light, with the love of the brethren, and again 
w’-ams liis readers against the love of the world, 
which, as was seen in the instance of Cain, means 
hatred of tlie children of God (2^-3^). At this 
point he sets Christ before them again as the 
supreme pattern of Christian love — a love which 
must be in deed and truth, and which carries with 


it these two blessings — the consciousness of being 
of the truth and the confidence that our prayer? 
shall be heard. Touching again on God’s com- 
mandment, he shows that it, too, means twa 
things, viz. belief in Christ and love of one another, 
and explains that he who keeps the divine com- 
mandments not only is in fellowship with God, hut 
has through the Spirit the consciousness of tha^ 
fellowship (3^-'-'^). 

Returning to the question of the immediate 
dangers wdiich threatened his readers, the writer 
speaks again of the false prophets ; and liis woids 
of warning on that subject become the occasion 
for taking up anew the two great themes — the law 
of love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
which are so nincli in his view. He repeats 
his cautions against the seductions of misleading 
teachers, and indicates the marks of distinction 
between the spirit of God and the spirit of Anti- 
christ, between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error (4^'®). He urges again the supreme duty 
of love— love to God indeed in the first instance, 
but also, and more particularly in this case, love 
to man. He reminds those for whom he is so 
solicitous, that the man who is of God is of love, 
called to love Him who Himself is love, and who 
has given the last proof of that in the mission and 
propitiatory death of His Son. To love God, he 
tells them, is to be in God, and to have God in 
them, and to be delivered from the torment of 
fear. It is all this, but it is also a love that 
gives proof of itself in the obvious practical duties 
of loving the brethren and keeping the divine 
commandments. And these commandments, he 
adds, whatever they may be to others, cannot be 
grievous to those wTo are begotten of God (4‘^-5®). 
The mention of this new relation to God, expressed 
by the term ‘ begotten of God,’ forms a natural 
point of transition to the idea of the ne^v mental 
attitude that goes with the new birth. So the 
wTiter comes to speak of faith , — of 'what it is as 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, and of the v tness 
which it carries -with it to His being that ; of the 
victorious might that is in that belief, and of 
the witness as something more than any external 
testimony — a witness 'which the believer has in 
himself (5'*’^-). As the letter approaches its con- 
olusion he states again the great object with 
whicli it has been written. He refers once more 
to 'vvhat prayer is to the children of God, the 
confidence in it which is their x)rerogative, and 
the things they are entitled to ask (5^^’^'^). He 
brings the Epistle to an end by proclaiming anew 
the separation of the Christian from sin and from 
the wicked one ; the pri-vilege which is the Chris- 
tian’s both in understanding and in possession ; and 
the necessity that is laid upon those who know* the 
true God and have fellowship with Him to keep 
themselves from idols (5^®"^^). 

2. Character, — It appears, therefore, that the 
argument of the Epistle, if such a term can be 
applied to it, turns on a few large and simple 
ideas. It unfolds itself mostly in terms of cer- 
tain broad antagonisms — those between Christ and 
Antichrist, believers and the world, the children 
of God and the children of the devil, the love of 
God and the love of the w^orld, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, confidence and fear, love and 
hate, sins and a sin unto death, walking in the 
light and walking in darkness, beings begotten 
of God and being touched by ‘that wicked one.’ 
In connexion with these fundamental and recur- 
ring antitheses we have a series of statements of 
what the message of the gospel is ; of what fellow- 
ship with God is, how it comes, and what it 
implies ; of Avhat Christ is, and what His mission 
into this world means ; of what the believer is, and 
what the Christian vocation involves* 
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The message of the gospel is that God is light ; 
that we are to love one another ; that in Christ 
God has given us eternal life. The fellowship with 
God which is in view is made possible by two things 
— the historical manifestation of God in Christ and 
the believer’s faith, the former being the objective 
ground of this new and gracious relation, the 
latter its subjective condition. This fellowship 
brings with it tlie graces of joy, forgiveness, 
knowledge, the cleansing of the life, the liberty of 
intercession, the answer to prayer, tlie assurance 
and fearlessness of children. It involves a walking 
in the light, the doing of righteousness, the purify- 
ing of ourselves, love to God and love to tfie 
brethren, filial obedience, practical benevolence, 
the observance of the divine commandments, the 
forswearing of idols. Christ is the Bon of God, 
the only-begotten Son, the manifestation of the 
Father and of that eternal life which was with the 
Father ; pre-existent as being sent by God into the 
world ; true man, righteous, sinless, the Paraclete 
with the Father, the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. His mission is to destroy the works of 
the devil, to bring us back to God, to give us 
eternal life, to put away our sin, and to be the 
Saviour of the world. And the Christian is one 
Avho lias fellowship with God ; who confesses his 
sin and is cleansed and forgiven ; who is begotten 
of God and sms not; who has the gift of knowledge 
and can distinguish good from evil, the children of 
Gtid from the world, truth from error, the false 
prophet or the false spirit from the true ; who 
walks in the light and does the truth, loving God 
and the brethren, imitating Christ, and finding no 
grievousness in tlie divine commandments ; who 
has passed out of death into life ; who know^s that 
his prayers are heard, and looks with holy con- 
fidence to the coining of his Lord and the judg- 
ment, and has the consciousness of eternal life in 
him. 

Alike in the matter of its thought and in the 
way in which its ideas are expressed, this Epistle 
has a character wholly its own. The only Epp. 
of the NT which are of the same stamp are the 
two smaller letters which are associated with it. 
It differs most of all from the Epp, which bear 
St. X’aul’s name. It has nothing of the formal 
structure, the systematic course, the dialectical 
movement of these. The logical particles which 
abound in the Pauline writings are strange to 
this Epistle. Its thought moves on, but not in an 
olivious progress to a goal. It takes the form of a 
succession of ideas which seem to have no logical 
relation, and which fall only now and again into a 
connected series. They are delivered, not in the 
w^ay of reasoned statements, but as a series of reflec- 
tions and declarations given in meditative, aphor- 
istic fashion. This lack of the constructive quality 
gives the teaching of the Epistle a peculiar direct- 
ness and simplicity.^ But it is the directness of 
authority, the simplicity of truths which are felt 
to be self-attesting. These characteristics add to 
the vigour, the originality, the attractiveness of 
the Epistle. They have strangely been regarded 
by some as tokens of weakness, and have been 
reckoned among the things which are supposed to 
speak of the ‘ feebleness ot old age ’ (S. G. Lange). 
Even Baur discovered a certain 'indefiniteness,’ 
a tendency to repetition, a want of ‘ logical force,’ 
in the tenor of the Ep. which gave it a ‘tone 
of childlike feebleness.’ But those critics show 
a bstter insight — and they are of Baur’s school as 
wed as of others — who find a peculiar beauty, rich- 
ness, and originality in the Epistle, a special fresh- 
ness and vividness, particularly in what it says of 
the ‘subjective, inner life of Christianity’ (Hilgen- 
feld). 

If the characteristic idea* of the Ep. are few and 


simple, they are of large significance, and they are 
presented in new aspects and relations as often as 
they recur. They belong to the region of primary 
principles, realities of the intuition, certainties of 
the experience, absolute truths. And they are 
given in their absoluteness. The regenerate man 
is one who cannot sin ; Christian faith is presented 
in its ideal character and completeness; tiierev^ela- 
tion of life is exhibited in its finality, not in the 
stages of its historical realization. They are ideas 
which take us into the inner and essential nature 
of things, into the real that is behind the phe- 
nomenal, the inward that is the heart of the out- 
ward, the permanent that is the ground of the 
transitory, the future that is in the bosom of the 
present. They are mystical in the sense that they 
are given as truths of immediate certitude, abso- 
lute reality, inward vision. But they are not 
mystical in the sense of being the pure products 
of intuition, things only of the subjective -world, 
or superior to the common experience of life. They 
are given in practical relation to tlie ordinary course 
of Christian life and conduct. They have their 
roots, too, in the great facts of the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in that which ‘we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life’ (F). 

3. Ideas . — The doctrinal and ethical ideas which 
meet us in the other NT Epp. appear also in this 
letter. But they are presented in a special light, 
and with distinctive notes. The Theology of the 
Ep. has its own points of interest. God is seen in 
this Ep., as elsewhere, in His Fatherhood, His 
truth. His righteousness. His forgiving grace, and 
in the fulness of His hie as expressed in His 
triune Being. But, above all else. He is ‘light’ 
(P) and He is ‘love/ loving us before we loved 
Him, and so imparting Himself to us that He 
dwells in us (#• The Christ ology also has its 

peculiar features. Christ is the Son, ‘ the Son of 
God,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ who was with the 
Father before He appeared in the world. He is 
the explanation of all things. For in Him we see 
the eternal life that is behind all things, and from 
Him we have the life that is life indeed. His 
divine and pre-temporal relations are not left with- 
out expression or intimation. But it is especially 
in His human nature and relations that He forms 
the great subject ot this Epistle. He-, is never 
called ‘the Son of Man,’ it is true, yet it is the 
integrity of His humanity that is especially 
affirmed — the fact that He appeared on earth in 
the full reality of the ‘ flesh,’ neither in phantasmal 
form nor in divided being, neither as mere spirit nor 
yet with the divine and the liuman in any loose or 
temporary connexion, but as at once ‘Jesus’ and 
‘the Chiist,’ — Jesus Christ come in the flesh, and 
‘ not by water only, but by water and blood (2^*^ 
4**^* ^ 5®). His sinlessness is asserted (3-'^), as it is in 
the Pauline and Petrine writings, and He is said 
to have been ‘ sent ’ by God (4*^), as St. Paul also 
speaks of His appearance on earth. But His 
entrance into our world, and His assumption of 
our nature and estate, are not given, as they are in 
St. Paul, under the aspect of a humiliation. The 
designation ‘the Paraclete,’ which occurs in the 
KT only in the Johannine writings, and is used in 
the Fourth Gospel directly of the Holy Spirit and 
only implicitly of Christ, is aiDplied here to the Son 
Himself directly and definitely (2-). Further, in 
this Ep. Christ is presented less in respect of what 
He was and is, and more in respect of what pro^ 
eeeds from Him and is done by Him. It is a 
uestion whether the terra ‘the Word’ is used 
irectly and personally of Him. The form which 
the sentence takes in which that great term ia 
used is indirect, and. its subject is neuter and im- 
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personal It is specifically as ‘the life’ that 

He is set before us here, and the more general term 
is chosen to express His appearance on earth. It 
is a 4)avepod(T9a.u It is not said of Him that ‘the 
Word was made flesh’; and though the idea that 
His entrance into our world was a real incarna- 
tion is implied in the description of Him as ‘ come 
in the flesh,’ that event is exhibited rather as a 
manifestation, and in particular the manifesta- 
tion of life. 

The Holy Spii'it, again, is^ spoken of especially 
as given by God and as hearing witness to Christ 
( 3 -^ 5 ^). Stn is ‘unrighteousness’ (P 3^*'^ 5^^) and 
‘ lawlessness’ ( 3 “^) ; hut it is als4. ‘ darkness’ (P) and 
‘death’ The believer is the ‘child’ of God 

{t€kvov, not uEos), ‘horn’ or ‘begotten of God,’ the 
special relation in which he is introduced being 
that of the new life rather than the new standing 
(3^* “). Targe expression is given also to the forces 
of evil w'hieh are opposed to Christ and the children 
of God. They are the devil and his wmrks (3®), 
the spirit of deceit (4® Trvevfjioc. rijs 7r\dv7]s), seducing 
spirits that have to be tried (d^), the many ‘ anti- 
christs’ %vho have separated themselves from the 
Church or been cast out of it, and in whom the 
antichrist of prophecy is seen (2^®- 4®}. Among 

these forces is mentioned also ‘ the world,’ an ex- 
pression which in this Epistle conveys the largest 
and most complex conception of immediate, en- 
circling evil (2^5-17 3^® 4^-^ Faith, too, has 

its special aspect and compass here. It is the great 
subjective condition of the Christian life and 
standing, but it is not presented here either in^ the 
broad idea of it which is expressed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (IP), or in the definite character 
given to it in the great Pauline Epistlefe. It is 
neither generally ‘tlie assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen,’ though it 
comes near to that, nor distinctively the faith that 
Justifies and gives peace with God. It is belief in 
Jesus Christ, the belief that comes wnth regenera- 
tion, that is of the new life, that is the character- 
istic note of the man who is horn of God. As such 
it is power, it is victory, it is its own witness 

^ 51 - 5 . 10 ). 

The Ep. also has its doctrine of the last things. 
Its theology, indeed, is not distinctively an eschato- 
logical theology. Its fundamental idea is rather 
that of life, and that ‘ life ’ not as a thing wholly 
or specifically of the future. It is a ‘ life’ that has 
been with the Father from the beginning, and that 
has been historically revealed in Christ (1^’®). It 
is in Christ, and it becomes' our possession, nmo in 
virtue of our belief in Him and attitude to Him 
( 511 . i 2 j^ js ‘ eternal ’ life, and that not in respect 
of its perpetuity merely, or its changelessness, but 
distinctively in respect of its quality — as essential 
life, a new ethical order of being, not a certain 
duration of existence, but the kind of life that 
means the ideal good of life, the perfection of life, 
its satisfaction in God. This great conception of 
life as ‘eternal life,’ which bulks so largely in the 
Fourth Gospel, occurring there some seventeen 
times, has an equally prominent place in this Ep., 
meeting us here six times in the forms alihvios 
( 31 ^ 511 . 13 . 20 j ^ ^ cLlibvm ( 1 ® 2 ®®}. But while 

this qualitative or ethical conception of life, which 
lifts it above distinctions of present and future, is 
the prevailing idea, it does not exclude the escha- 
tological, The ‘ life ’ which is essential, and which 
is ours now in Christ, also looks to a fuller com- 
pleteness, a future perfection. The Ep. speaks of 
a manifestation of what the children of God are 
destined to he It has its word of hope, its 
vision of a blessedness still prospective, its antici- 
pation of a manifestation in which we shall see 
Christ as He is, its doctrine of an advent of Christ 
which it expresses, as St. Paul also expresses it, as 
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a Parousia (3®’ ® 2®®). There is no express mention, 
it is true, of the llesurrection. But it is impUtid 
in what is said of the Paronsia and the Judgment, 
the fact of a great Judgment in the future being 
stated in express terms (4*^). The things of the End 
may occupy a smaller place in this Ep. than in the 
WTitings of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alongside 
the present conditions 'which are expressed by the 
same words, the ‘coming’ of Christ, the ‘judg- 
ment,’ the ‘life eternal’ appear also as events of 
the end and as final conditions. These are, in brief, 
the main ideas of the Epistle. They have an 
important bearing, as will be seen, on the question 
of the authorship of the writing. See also art 
JoHJf (Life and Theology of). 

4. Form and Structure . — There are certain ques- 
tions relating to the form and construction of the 
Epistle. They are matters of subordinate im- 
portance, "which have had a consideration given 
them that is much beyond their merits. One of 
these is the question whether this writing is really 
an Epistle or something else. The fact that it has 
neither an introduction nor a conclusion, such as 
"we find in other NT Epp., neither a greeting nor a 
benediction nor a doxology, such as we get in tlie 
Pauline Epp., together "with the circumstance that 
in much of its matter it does not run in terms of 
direct address, has led some to deny it the char- 
acter of a letter, and to speak of it as a liomiletical 
essay or a pastoral (Beuss, Westcott), a libellus 
rather than an Epistle (Bengel), a manual of 
doctrine (Heideggei), a treatise (Michaelis), a prac- 
tical or polemical composition meant to form })art 
of the Gospel (Berger, Storr). But if it wants the 
usual form of superscription and greeting, it has 
an equivalent resembling the opening ot the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. If it has not the kind of con- 
clusion, or the doxology, with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epp., that is the case also 
with the Ep. of James. The freedom of the style, 
the use of such direct terms as ‘ I write unto you,’ 

‘ I wrote unto you,’ and the footing on which writer 
and readers stand to each other all through its 
contents, show it to be no formal composition or 
didactic treatise, but an Epistle in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Nor is anything to he gained by applying to 
1 Jn such ingenious distinctions as are attempted 
to be drawn (e.g. by Deissmami, Bibelstudien) be- 
tween ‘letter’ and ‘epistle,’ and denying it the 
former designation. If the term ‘ letter ’ were to 
be restricted, indeed, in common speech to a piece 
of private correspondence not meant for the public, 
it might be necessary to speak only of 3 J n as a 
‘letter,’ and to describe 1 Jn and (on a particular 
interpretation of its address) 2 Jn as ‘ Epistles.’ 
And so some would hold St. Paul’s letters to be 
the only ‘letters’ in the proper sense in the NT, 
But there are ‘open’ letters as well as closed, 
encyclical letters as 'well as personal, letters to 
communities as -well as to individuals. What gives 
to a composition the character of a letter is its 
style and contents. And though there is not a 
little in 1 Jn that might suit an address or dis- 
course, there is more that fits a letter, especially 
such a letter as one might ■write who had both age 
and honour on his side, and who could write both 
freely and authoritatively. The relations which 
the writing indicates between writer and readers 
are not distant, hut familiar. They are the near 
relations of those who know each other well. 

The question of the structure of the Ep. has 
also been much debated. Some have pronounced 
the writing to be wholly without a plan, and to 
consist simply of a number of reflections, counsels, 
or deliverances loosely put together, without con- 
tinuity or logical connexion (Calvin, cf. his Argu- 
i mentumEpist. 1 JoA. ; Flacius Illyricus, Episcopm)^ 
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Others have regarded it as a systematic composi- 
lion, on a dogmatic plan, and vdth a methodical 
arrangement of ideas in all its parts. Benge! , e.g., 
asserted for it an elaborate contextual plan on a 
basis mainly Trinitarian. These are extreme 
opinions, and the truth lies somewhere between 
them. It is impossible to claim for this Ep. the 
strict logical sequence of thought which some 
imagine they find in it. But it is at the same 
time more than a series of unrelated ideas, a 
collection of unconnected maxims or aphorisms. 
There is a certain order in the Ep., due to the 
object with which it is declared to have been 
written. But it is an order that can be taken only 
in a broad and. general way. Attempts have been 
made to carry it oufc in detail ; but they have been 
only partially successful. Some have distributed 
the contents of the Ep. into something like eight 
groups of ideas (Liicke) ; others have found five 
main divisions in it, viz. 

4--1 5^"^^ (Hofmann, cf. Schriftbeiceis ; Luthardt) ; 
others fovr, viz. 212-28 dealing 

respectively with the danger of moral inditference, 
the love of the world and Antichrist, the necessity 
of a life of brotherly love, und faith as the founda- 
tion of the Christian life (Huther). Some, again, 
have arranged the matter of the Ep. on the plan 
of th^ee great exhortations, viz, 1 ^- 2 -^^ 2 ^ 9 - 4 ® 
with Introduction and Conclusion (de Wette). 
Others have regarded it as consisting of Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion,' and two great connected sections, 
viz. F -228 223 - 5 ®, both parts setting forth the same 
subject of fellowship with God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but each in its own way— the 
former having for its special theme the proposition 
that God is light j the latter the proposition that 
God is rlghteotts (Dusterdieck, Alford), Divisions 
of a somewhat different kind are also suggested, 
Bs, e.g.y into three main sections, each with three 
or four sub-sections, the subjects for these sections 
being taken to be the ‘problem of life and those 
to whom it is proposed,’ the ‘ conflict of truth and 
falsehood without and within,’ and the ‘ Christian 
life : the victory of faith’ (Westcott). 

There is more or less truth in these different 
readings of the plan of the Ep., and there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them. But 
even the simplest schemes do not admit of precise 
application. One can see that there are certain 
primary thoughts, especially the great ideas that 
God is light, that God is righteous, that God is 
love, to which much of the matter of the Ep. 
naturally relates itself ; and that there are certain 
paragraphs or series of verses that have on the 
wliole distinct subjects. But the ideas which give 
a special character to some particular section of 
the Ep. are not confined to that section. They 
meet us again and again, though it may not be 
uite in the same form. The Ep. has its intro- 
uction, its body, and its conclusion. It has its 
ruling thoughts, and it passes from one thought to 
another by points of tiansitioii which can often, 
if not always, be recognized. In its main contents 
it has a certain order and succession of ideas. But 
it is an order that follows the way of suggestion, 
not that of logical connexion. It is not system- 
atically carried out, neither does it show* itself 
upon the surface. It has the freedom that is 
proper to a letter, the unstudied, non-constructive 
character that belongs to a series of meditations 
or practical counsels. 

5 . Independence. — This is a question of greater 
importance. Among the NT writings there is 
one, though only one, that is at once seen to 
be of the same character as this Epistle. That 
is the Fourth Gospel. The resemblance is so 
great and unmistakable as at once to suggest 
the question, how the two are related to each 


other. In the Epistle we get the same general 
style as in the Gospel, the same simplicity of 
language with the same profoundness and ex- 
altation of thought, the same lofty serenity, the 
same peculiar structure, the same sententious oi 
aphoristic tone, the same habit of giving a state- 
ment both in the affirmative form and in the nega- 
tive, and of taking up, repeating, and extending an 
idea already expressed ; the same way of conveying 
truth by the use of contrasts, like that between 
light and darkness, life and death, love and hate ; 
the same methods of forming sentences and carry- 
ing the thought forward. There are the same 
fundamental conceptions, too, of God, Christ, the 
purpose of the Son’s mission, the nature of His 
work. His relations to God and to man, the chai 
acter and standing of His disciples, the world, life, 
death, the present and the future. Many of the 
terms which are characteristic of the one are 
characteristic of the other. Of this class are the 
following : — aXrjdeLa, dpapriav dvdpbxiroK- 
rSvos, yevPTjdi^vaL iK, ivrok^ KaivT}, Iojtj ali^vios, 

dedadaL, Kocfxos, p.apTVp€Lv, pLera^aiveLV €k rod Gavdrov 
eis r7]v pLOvoyevijs (of Christ), Traioia, TrapaKXifjro?, 
TrepLirdrelv iv ry crKorig., TTLaredeLP eis, TrappTjcricCj rb 
irveOpia rijs dX-ij^etas, TroLetv aXi^BetaVy Troieiv ttjp 
dpLapriaVy 6 ttovtip js, crKOTia, crcor^p rod KdcrpLov, reKva 
deod, rcKviaf rcOdpaL r^v '^vxw ddrod, (pauepodv, 
xapd TreTr\ 7 ]pcoiJ.€vr}‘ Other terms distinctive of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse together meet us also 
in the Ep. ; e.g. dyarq-v, dydirr), dyvileiv iavrov, 
d\7]div6s, yLV(h<TKeiv, eivac iK, Oeiopeiv, p^aprypia,, piveip, 
VLKqv, TrXavqp, Tr}peiv rds tWoXds, Trjpelv rbv Xoyov, 
(paiveiv. Peculiar syntactical forms, or pecuhai 
uses of familiar formulae, which occur in the 
Gospel, occur also in the Ep., as in the case of IVa. 
dXX’ Lpa, etc. There are also many obvious paral- 
lelisms of thought and expression. Examples ol 
these may be seen in such passages of the Ep. as — 
214 217 38 313 3^2 323 46 415 416 5. 59 52a ^yi^en com- 
pared respectively with those passages of the 
Gospel— 528 8 ^® I518 13 ^^ 5^^ 173, 

In view of all this some have denied the char- 
acter of independence to the Ep., and have spoken 
of it as a copy of the Gospel which shows all 
through the imitative hand (Baur). Others, who 
have not been disposed to go so far as that, have 
regarded it as a ‘ companion ’ to the Gospel, the 
second part of the Gospel (Michaelis, Storr, Eich- 
horn), a kind of dedicatory writing meant to go 
with the Gospel (Hug, Thiersch, Hausrath, Hof- 
mann, Ehrard, Haupt), a summary or recasting 
and practical setting of the contents of the Gospel 
(Hoekstra, Holtzmann), a covering letter designed 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the Gospel 
(Lightfoot), etc. 

But there are clear and significant differences 
between the twm writings, notwithstanding this 
remarkable general similarity. There is no such 
local colouring - in the Ep. as we have in the 
Gospel. There is no such Hebrew stamp in the 
Ep. as tliere is in the Gospel. There is not a 
single quotation from the OT in the former, wliile 
in the latter we have both citations from the OT 
and references to the OT. These differences, in- 
deed, are not conclusive. They may be due to 
the natural difference between narrative and letter, 
01^ to the different circumstances and objects of 
the writings. But there is much more than these. 
The ideas which are common to both are, in not 
a few cases, differently put, and have a different 
aspect. 

In the Ep., e.g., Christ’s appearance on earth 
is presented, as we have seen, in the broad light 
of a manifestation. The specific function of 
advocacy or intercession is ascribed to Him. The 
qualities of faithfulness and righteousness on the 
side of God, and the grace of confession on the 
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side of man, axe given in a particular connexion 
with, the forgiveness and the cleansing of sin ; and 
faith appears in the definite character of a power 
of overcoming ^ In the case of certain ideas of the 
Ep., the affinities are rather with the teaching 
of the great Pauline Epp. than with the Fourth 
Gospel. This is true, not only of what is said 
of God or of Christ as diKaios (cf. 1^ 2^ with Ro 3-^), 
but also of the description of Christ as iKaa-fiji 
(cf. 2- 4^® with Ro 3-^), the designation of His 
Second Coming as a 'irapova-La (cf. 2-^ with 1 Co 15^, 
1 Th 2^^ etc.), etc. But, besides this, the Ep. has 
not a few ideas which it does not share with the 
Gospel. Such ideas are those, e,g., of a ‘fellow- 
ship {KOLvt^via.) with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Chiist,’ a ‘love perfected’ (dyd-Trij rcreXeiw- 
iitt an ‘Antichrist’ and ‘ Ant ich lists,’ a ‘sin 
unto death’ {afiapria TTpbs ddvarov), a ‘Divine seed’ 
{a-Tr4pju.(L abroDJf an ‘ ii notion from the Holy One’ 
{xpi<T/J.a dirb rod dy Lov). Such terms as dyyeXia and 
TrXdi'os, such phrases as iTiSypLia tQv 64>BaXjxQiv, e-jrt- 
$v(jiia r^s aapKbs, €v crapKi ^px^crBaty €v t^j <p(sirl irept- 
irareiv^ Troteiy r^v dvopiLaVy ttolglu r^v diKaLOcrdvTjv, belong 
to the Ep. and not to the Gospel. Such ideas, 
again, as those of the ‘ VTath of God ’ [t] dpy^ rod 
deou], to ‘ be from above ’ {eTvaL gk tQp dycj), ‘ to be 
from beneath’ (elmi £k rQ}v /cdrw), and such desig- 
nations as ‘the Holy Spirit’ {rh TTv^dpLa rb dyiov)^ 
which are in the Gospel (3^ 8^ etc.), do not 
recur in the Epistle, And to these things others 
might be added. Where the Gospel, e.g., declares 
God to be ‘Spirit’ {irveOfMct., 4-^), the Ep. declares 
Him to be ‘love’ {dydTrrj, ; where the Gospel 
speaks of the Son being ‘ in the Father ’ and the 
‘Father in the Son’ (14^®*^^ etc.), the Ep. speaks 
of us as being ‘in God’ and God ‘in us’ {iipLeis eV 
deep 2® 4"^, 6 iv hf^tv 2^ 4“*). 

There are also certain minuter differences in 
usage, as in the preference of the Ep. for the 
preposition d-rb after such verbs as aheLv, dKodeLv, 
\a/j.^dv€Lv, where the Gospel has wapd. To which 
must be added the fact that no clear reference to 
the Gospel is discovered in the Epistle. There is 
enough, therefore, to show that the Ep. is not 
dependent on the Gospel, not a second part of 
it, nor a remodelling of its contents, whether for 
practical or for polemical purposes, but an inde- 
pendent composition having its own particular 
occasion, purj^se, and character. 

6. Purpose and Occasion . — Its purpose is that 
the readers may have fellowship with the writer 
and his associates who have been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of life, and whose fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; that 
the joy which the writer and his brethren have 
in tliem may be made complete by seeing that 
fellowship realized in their case ; and that those 
addressed may have the comfortable conscious- 
ness of possessing eternal life (1-*® 5^®). The 
writer’s object, therefore, is to be taken in the 
breadth which he himself gives it. It is not 
to be limited to the combating of certain errors, 
the refutation of certain false teachers, or the 
reproof of certain shortcomings. The Ep. does 
deal with certain faults in life, certain errorists 
and defective doctrines. But its primary purpose 
is to help these Christians to be partakers with 
the writer and his fellow-witnesses in the com- 
pleteness and satisfaction of the Christian life. 
It is with a view to this that other subjects are 
introduced, that certain instructions are given, 
and that counsels are offered against certain in- 
firmities and perils. 

The Ep., nevertheless, may have had a particular 
occasion. That is found by some in a certain 
critical condition of the Church or Churches ad- 
dressed (Llicke, etc.); and there are, no doubt, 
things in the Ep, which point to shortcomings. 


especially in the matter of brotherly love. But 
there is nothing to indicate that those addressed 
were in a peculiarly dangerous or faulty condition, 
or that the moral life had sunk very low among 
them. The Ep. is not one of reproof. It is rather 
written under the sense that writer and readers 
are living in ‘the last time,’ and that the Coming 
of the Lord is expected. Its particular occasion, 
therefore, may rather be sought in what it says 
of the appearance of certain false teachers, in 
which event the waiter sees the token of ‘the 
last time.’ Who were those errorists that are 
here spoken of as ‘Antichrists’? To this question 
many different answers have been given. Some of 
them may be at once dismissed as too large and 
indefinite. To say, e.g. (with Bleek), that the 
men in view are Christhns, men who had lost 
their faith or had practised it unwoithily, or that 
they are men who had fallen into Antxnomian 
licence, is inconsistent both with the fact that the 
‘Antichrists’ are described as outside the Church, 
and with the kind of fault that is attributed to 
them here. Further, if Antinomian error had 
been specially in view, we should have expected 
(so Neander), not such a declaration as ‘ Every 
.one that doeth sin, doetli also lawlessness; and 
sin is lawlessness’ (S'* BV), but rather ‘Every one 
that doeth lawlessness, doeth also sin ; and law'- 
lessness is sin.’ To say that ^ they were J eiva 
(Lbffler), or that they w’ere Ehionites, is e(|ually 
wide of the mark, nothing being found to imply 
that the error in question was merely a denial of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, or a reduction of Christ 
to the rank of a second Moses. There is as little 
to support the idea that the Ep. has in view more 
than one class of errorists, Ebioiiites and Sabiana 
(Storr), or Ebionite and Docetic teachers (Sander). 

It is more reasonable to identify them with 
Docetic teachers of the Gnostic type. They are 
described as denying that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
as denying ‘the Father and the Son’ (2-^-*^’^), and 
as confessing ‘not Jesus’ (4'ffi They are con- 
trasted with those who are of the spirit that 
‘confessetli that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(4^) ; and, toward the close of the Ep. , though they 
are not mentioned, the note that is still insisted 
on is belief ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (5^). These 
terms do not carry us to the particular refinements 
of Gnosticism that are connected with the name 
of Basilides, as some think (Pfieiderer). There is 
no point of contact with the strange Basilidean 
theories of a tripartite sonship, the division of the 
world into the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, and 
the destiny of J esus to be the ‘ first-fruits of the 
sorting of the things confused.’ Nor is there any 
real analogy between the doctrine of the Son in the 
Ep. and the vague speculations of these Gnostics 
about the descent of a light from the Hebdomad 
upon J esus the Son of Mary at the Annunciation. 
There might seem more, perhaps, that resembles 
the Yalentinian doctrine, in which the idea of 
cnripfidra has a large and prominent place. But 
the Christology of the Ep. is far removed from 
any one or all of the three views of the origin .of 
Jesus which are ascribed to Valentinus by Irenmus 
(i. 11. 15, etc.). The terms point to something more 
specific, however, than the ordinary Docetic doc- 
trine which bore that oiir Lord had only an appar- 
ent body all through His life on earth, and until 
His Ascension. They best suit the teachings of 
the Gnostic Cerinthus, in which Oriental, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas seem to have been mixed up, 
and which distinguished between the man ‘ Jesus’ 
and ‘Christ’ the heavenly Being, and affirmed 
that ‘the Christ’ united Himself with ‘Jesus* 
only at the baptism of the latter, and continued 
with Him only till His Passion. Beyond this the 
terms do not seem to warrant us to go. It is 
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probably too much to say with Holtzmann) 
that the error in view all through the Ep. is the 
dualistic form of Gnosis which was Christologically 
Docetic and practically Antinoinian, or (with 
Lipsius, etc.) that both Docetism and Antinonii- 
anism are intended. It is doubtful whether we 
can say (c.y. with Weiss, Harnack, etc. ) that the Ep. 
is directed also against men witliin the Church who 
misunderstood and perverted St. PauFs doctrine. 
Such statements as ‘ he that doe,th righteousness is 
righteous’ (3'^), are not enough to bear the weight 
of such inferences. 

7. AxitJwrship . — Who, then, is the author of an 
Ep. which speaks of a form of Gnostic doctrine 
like that associated with the name of the tra- 
ditional opponent of the Apostle John in his old 
age? The general answer, as has been said, has 
been: the Apostle John himself. This was the 
almost universal belief of the eaily Church, the 
exceptions being few, of small account, and easily 
understood. The sect of the Alogi may have 
rejected the Em, as they did the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. But the statement in Epiphanius 
[noir. tom. i. c. 34) amounts only to a perhaps, and 
the rejection, if it was the fact, would have been, 
as in the case of the Gospel, for doctrinal reasons. 
Marcion, we know, refused it a place in his very 
limited Canpn ; but his exclusion of it and of so 
much else in’ the NT turned, not upon the question 
of historical testimony, but on that of harmony 
with his own special views. At a much later 

f eriod an obscure statement is made by Cosmas 
ndicopleustes in the 6th ^ cent. {Topogr. Christ, 
I. vii.), to the effect that some maintained ’that all 
the Catholic Epp. were written by presbyters, not 
by apostles. And Leontius of Byzantium {contr. 
2^estor. et Eutych. iii. 14) speaks of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia as ‘abrogating’ the Ep. of James and 
the other Catholic Epp. — ‘Epistolam Jacobi et 
alias deinceps aliorum catholieas abrogat et anti- 
quat.’ This is all. And so the case stood, as far 
as we know, till late in the 16th cent., when Joseph 
Scaliger declared all three Epp. not to be by the 
apostle. Then S. G. Lange, with strange taste, 
pronounced the first unworthy of an apostle, though 
he felt the force of the historical testimony for its 
apostolic origin. Others tried to prove it to be the 
work of a Jewish Christian author and a Gnostic 
reviser (Claudius), or ascribed it to the presbyter 
John (Bretschneider, Paulus). But the severest 
assault made upon the Ep. in ancient or in, modern 
times is that of Baur and his school. The Tubingen 
criticism has not been at one in all things. Some 
of its adherents have held the Gospel and the Ep. 
to be by the same author (K. B. Kcistlin, Georgii) ; 
others have held them to be by different hands 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, etc.). But the school has been 
at one in denying the apostolic origin of the Ep., 
and in ascribing it to a writer of the 2nd cent. 

The reasons given for this view of the Ep. are 
such as the following : — The circumstances, the 
forms of thought, and the condition of the Church 
which appear in it, it is said, point to a later period 
than the apostolic. Different critics fix on different 
things in support of this contention. Some fix upon 
the doctrine of the Logos as they suppose it to be 
expressed here (Bretschneider); of which it is 
enough to say that in Hebrew thought and in Greek 
there was a soil prepared for it before the close of 
the 1st cent, at any rate. Others argue from the 
acquaintance which it betrays with jSocetic error. 
But it is too much to assert that that type of error 
does not emerge till the post-apostolic age, and the 
particular form in view here is, as we have seen, 
like the doctrine attributed to Cerinthus. Others 
(Hilgenfeld, etc.) reason from its reference to 
Gnostic doctrine. But while the riper and more 
complicated forms of Gnosticism belong to a later 
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time, it is not made historically good that there 
was not or could not be at the eailier dat<i 
Gnostic ideas of a simpler and more rudimentary 
kind,^ and it is acknowledged {e.g. by Hilgenfeld) 
that it is only an undeveloped form that apjpears in 
this Epistle. But besides that, it has to be said 
that the things in the Ep. which are supposed to 
betray the influence of Gnostic thought are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Of the doctrine ascribed 
to the ‘ Antichrists ’ we have already spoken. But 
much is made of the use of the terms cnrepjuLa and 
Xpi<Tpa, and of the idea that we should only love 
and not fear God. But the terms <nr€ppa and 
xpi-o-pa have a totally different application here 
from wdiat they have in the far-fetched and 
impracticable speculations of the Gnostic sects. 
Nor do we re(iuire to go to Gnostic sources for 
their origin. They have their explanation in the 
ideas of Revelation — the one in the OT idea of an 
anointinq, the other in the NT idea of a birth or 
a being begotten of God. And that there should 
be, not the fear that hath torment, but pure love to 
God, is surely a most Christian idea. 

It is further argued that the Ep. cannot be 
an apostolic composition, because it shows the 
presence of Montanistie doctrine (Planck, Baur). 
Traces of Montanism are thought to be found 
especially in what is said of the moral condi- 
tion of the believer, of the unction, and of sins 
‘not unto death’ and ‘a sin unto death.’ With 
respect to the first, the Ep. speaks, it is true, 
of the moral condition of the believer in its ideal 
perfection. ^ But it is not an absolute sinlessness 
that it ascribes to him, nor does it speak of his 
perfection at all in the Moiitanist way. For the 
Montanists claimed a spiritual perfection above 
other Christians. The idea of the chrisrn or ‘ unc- 
tion,’ as it appears here, is as little Montanistie 
as it is Gnostic. It rests upon biblical ideas and 
biblical employments of the act of anointing with 
oil. Neither does the distinction between two 
kinds of sin necessarily bear the sense which Baur 
puts upon it. Even if we were to grant this, it 
would not carry the late date with it. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out that the idea of special mortal sins 
is found in the Periodi Petri, a part of the pseudo- 
Clementine literature, and, in his opinion, it is 
therefore earlier than Montanism. Much more, 
too, would surely have been made of the doctrine of 
the Paraclete, if the Ep. had been WTitten by a 
Montanist or under JMontanistic influences. Other 
arguments adverse to its apostolic Origin and its 
connexion with John the evangelist are of even 
less importance. The brevity of the reference to 
the false teachers and the limited refutation of 
them have been held to be inconsistent with the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Epistle. But this 
is to overlook the method of the Ep., which is to 
present the truth, and to do that authoritatively, 
rather than to expose error. The vagueness of the 
introduction, and the w’'ant of anything in it to 
identify the writer mth John the apostle, are also 
adduced. But it is customary with St. John not to 
name himself directly, and the author associates 
himself at least with the eye-witnesses of Christ’s 
life, and speaks all through in a tone befitting one 
conscious of apostolic dignity. 

.Once more the apostffiic authorship is contested 
on the ground that the Ep. is so different from the 
Apocalypse. This is, of course, an important argu- 
ment with those of the Tubingen school, and it is 

I )erhaps best put by those of that school who, 
ike Hilgenfeld, hold the Ep. to be older than the 
Gospel. The Apoc. being by John the apostle, 
the remarkable way in which it differs from 
the Ep. in language and conception makes it 
impossible, it is argued, for the latter to be by 
the same hand. The differences, indeed, axe greav 
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and extend not only to vocabnlary, grammar, 
and phraseology, but to attitude, spirit, and idea. 
They may be explained so far, liowever, by difference 
in circumstance, time of composition, subject, and 
so far also by the fact that the one Avritmg is an 
Ep., while the other belongs to the peculiar order 
of apocalyptic literature which has a form and a 
meithod of its o'mi. The difference in idea, too, is 
in important cases much less than the Tubingen 
critics are inclined to make it. There is no such 
antagonism, e.f/. , as they suppose between the God of 
wrath in the Apoc. and the God of love in the Ep., 
or between the view of the divine righteousness as 
judging evil in the Apoc. and the view of the same 
righteousness as forgiving sin in the Epistle. That 
there are many points of affinity, too, between 
Gospel, Ep., and Apoc., is admitted by critics like 
HUgenfeld. But the question of the Apoc. is one 
by itself. See art. Revelation (Book of). 

The arguments in favour of the non-apostolic 
origin of the Ep. are far from convincing. Even 
were they much more so than they are, they could 
not prevail against the historical evidence. For 
that is peculiarly strong. The entire witness of 
antiquity (with the solitary exceptions already 
referred to in the cases of (josmas and Leontius) 
from the time of Eusebius is for the Johannine 
authorship. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, and others attest it. Jerome, speak- 
ing of the Apostle John, in his Catalccfue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers (ch. 9), says of him : ‘ Scripsit 
autem et unam epistolam, cujus exoidium est. 
Quod fuit ab initio . . . quoe ab universis ecclesi- 
asticis et eruditis viris probatur.’ Eusebius him- 
self places it among the Homologoumena {HE iii. 
25), and ascribes it to John {HE iii. 24, 25). 
Travelling back from these declarations, we find 
Dionysius, the scholar of Origen, citing the words 
of the Ep. as those of the evangelist, and reason- 
ing against the Johannine origin of the Apoc. from 
its unlikeness to the Ep. in style and language 
(Euseb. HE vii. 25). We find Origen himself 
repeatedly quoting it or referring to it as by John 
(e.y. Ev, Joh. tom. xiii. 21). It is in the Peshitta, 
and in the Murat orian Fragment,* the latter quot- 
ing the words ‘ Quge vidimus oculis nostris et auri- 
bus audivimus et manus nostrfs palpaverunt lime 
scripsimus vobis’ as John’s. Similar testimony 
is borne to it by Cyprian {Ep, 25), who quotes 2® \ 
by Tertullian (adu. Marc, v. 16 ; adv. Prax, ch. 13, 
28; adv, Gnost. 12, etc.), and by Clem. Alex. (Strom, 
ii. 15, iii. 4, 5, iv. 16). Irenseus, too, quotes the Ep. 
several times, and ascribes it to John, the Lord’s 
disciple, ivho also \vTote the Gospel (de Hcer, iii. 
16 ; Euseb. HE v. 8). ^ Further, Papias (who is 
described by Irenieus as *Tojdvvov fjikr dKovar'qs, IToXv- 
Kdpirov 5’ iratpos) is reported by Eusebius {EE iii. 
39) to have ^ used testimonies from John’s former 
Ep,^ («:^Xp?7rat d* 6 alirbs paprvpCaLS dirb rijs ^Iwdpvov 
TTpoT^pas iwLiXToXris). ^ And Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John {ad Philijrp. ch. 7), has the sentence xd? 
yap ds dp (jdj bfioXoyy *l7](rovp XpicFTbv ip aapKl eKrjXv- 
Oepou, dvrlxpKTTbs ea-rip ; which so closely resembles 
1 Jn 4® that few (though Scholten is of the number) 
have refused to see in it an evidence of Polycarp’s 
acquaintance with the Epistle. 

Whether we can carry tlie chain of witness further 
back even than Polycarp’s letter, is doubtful. It 
depends chiefly on the date to which the DidacTii is 
referred, and on the view taken of certain sentences 
in it. The Ep. appears to be known, indeed, to the 
writer of the Ep. to Diometus ; but the date of that 
writing, which is placed by Lightfoot {St, Ignatim 
and St, Pohjearp^ i. 517) between A.D. 117 and 130, 
is uncertain. Traces of it have also been found by 
some in Justin Martyr, the Ep. of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistles of Ignatius. 
But these are i\ot definite enough to prove ac- 


quaintance with the writing. They may indicate 
no more than the use of terms which were common 
to all Christians, or to certain circles of Clnistians, 
at the time. But in the Didache we have, i.erliaps, 
something more. In chs. x., xi., e.g,, Ave find the 
phrase reXetOiaat clvt^v iv ry dydirrj orov ; TapeXBir'j} 6 
Kba-pos oDtos ; ttSs Se Trpo<pr}T'q^ dedoKLpaerpivos. These 
remind us of the rereXetwrat iv dydirip of our Ep. 
(4^®) and the parallel phrases in 2^ 4^®* ; of the 

6 K6(rpos TrapdyeroLL of 2^^ (a very similar form 
occurs, however, also in St. Paul, 1 Co 7®^) ; and of 
the doKipd^ere ret Tveipara. of 4h If there are re- 
garded as reminiscences of the words of the Ep., 
and not simply as proofs of acquaintance with 
John’s teaching, it may he, in oral form, and if 
the Bidache can he referred to the closing years 
of the first century or the opening years of the 
second, we have a witness earlier even than 
Polycarp. 

To this must be added the argument drawn 
from the relation in which Gospel and Ep. stand 
to each other. If it can be shown that the two 
writings are by one hand, then all that goes to 
rove the Gospel to be the work of the evangelist 
ohn goes to prove the Ep. to be his also. This 
question, whether the author of the Gospel also 
wrote the Ep., is answered in the negative by the 
Tubingen critics generally. In suppoit of that 
position it is urged that the two writings cliffei 
radically in their attitude to the OT law, in their 
view of the person of Christ, in their doctiines of 
the Holy Spirit and the work of Christ, in their 
eschatology, and in their general mode of thought. 
The Ep., it is said, stands "in a more intimate 
relationship ’ to the law than is the case with the 
Gospel. But in point of fact theie is no mention 
of the v6po^ in the Ep., and the passages which 
are supposed to have it specially in view have 
another application. It does not appear that in 
the use of the term dvopla, in it is the Mosaic law 
that is particularly in view, or that the dw dpxv^ 
in 2’*® refers specially to the OT law of love. 
The idea of a personal Logos, again, which is 
found in the Prologue to the Gospel, is thought to 
be foreign to the Epistle. But it we have not the 
term 6 Xdyos, we have the phrase 6 Xbyos rijs in 
the introduction to the Ep. ; and, even if it is 
allowed to be a question whether the latter phrase 
has _ the same sense as the former, we have a 
similar conception of the superhuman, pre-temporal, 
personal being of Christ in the terms "life’ and 
" Son of God ’ as they appear in the Epistle. The 
Holy Spirit, it is further urged, is not presented as 
He is in the Gospel in personal relations, of which 
the use of the neuter term xpi(r/Aa is supposed to he 
a proof. But the term is an easily under- 

stood term for a particular gift or operation of the 
Holy One ; and the ‘ witness’ which is said to be 
borne by the Spirit (5®), which is also ascribed to 
the Spirit by Christ in the Fourth Gospel (15^®), 
points to the harmony of the two writings on the 
subject of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The designation of Christ as ‘ Advocate ’ (2®) is 
also held by Baur and others of his school to be in 
affinity with the Ep. to the Hebrews rather than 
with the Fourth Gospel, and to indicate a view of 
Christ’s relation to His disciples which "lay far 
apart from the evangelist.’ But the idea of Christ 
as Intercessor is not peculiar to any particular Ep., 
but is found again and again in the NT ; nor can it 
be made out that in nothing else that is said of 
Christ’s relations to His disciples there is any 
difference between the Em and the Gospel. Nor 
is it the case that the Ep. has an eschatology 
which is not known to the Gospel. The conceptions 
of a present judgment and a spiritual Paxousia 
prevail, it is true, in the Gospel, but not to the 
exclusion of the ideas of a future judgment and » ' 
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Parousia at the end of things 29 6^®- etc. ). And 
the eschatological conception of the Advent and the 
Judgment is expressed m the Ep., but not to the 
absolute exclusion of the form of doctrine character- 
istic of the Gospel. For it speaks of a passing 
from death to life which is already accomplished, 
and of eternal life as a present possession. Further, 
to say, with Baur, Hilgenfeld, and others, that 
there is a more ‘material and external' mode of 
thought in the Ep. than in the Gospel, is to mis- 
judge and misinterpret the former. The designa- 
tion, e.g., of God as ‘light’ is strangely thought 
to express a more material conception of God than 
is possible to the writer of the Gospel, and the 
symbols of the ‘ Avater ’ and the ‘ blood ' are thought 
to be differently used, more materially in the Ep., 
more ideally in the Gospel. But these supposi- 
tions rest on mistaken interpretations of the 
passages. 

There are differences between the two Avritings, 
as Ave have seen, and these differences are neither 
fcAV in number nor inconsiderable in Aveight. They 
are differences Avhich go to establish the independ- 
ence of the two compositions. But they are not 
sufficient to prove a difference of authorship. 
They can be made to appear so only by forced 
constructions, and by overlooking the distinct 
purposes and circumstances of the Avritings. They 
can be explained by the differences betAveen the 
Gospel and the Ep. in the occasions Avhich pro- 
duced them, the subjects Avith which they have to 
deal, and the ends Avbich they have in view, and by 
the natural difference betAveen an historical com- 
position and a letter. On the other hand, there 
are similarities of the most remarkable kind in 
thought, style, and expression, in characteristic 
ideas, in imagery and symbolism, and in the 
special type of doctrine. They are similarities 
Avhich pervade the tAvo AATitings, and point strongly 
to identity of authorship. 

No explanation of the origin of the Ep., there- 
fore, fits the facts so Avell as the one that has 
prevailed. It is to internal considerations that 
those appeal Avho reject it ; and it is largely on the 
ground of the supposed impossibility of two AATit- 
ings so different in character as the Ep. and the 
Apoc. proceeding from one and the same hand, 
that the Tubingen critics deny the apostolicity of 
the former. Tlie external evidence is not seriously 
assailed. It is admitted even by so uncompromis- 
ing a critic as the late Dr. Samuel Davidson that 
‘ the letter is Avell attested by the voice of an- 
tiquity, and that, as far as external evidence 
reaches, its authenticity seems to be secure ’ 
{Introdtcction to the NT, ii. 302). 

8. Place a'iicl Date . — If the Ep. is the work of 
John, it is most natural to suppose it to have been 
written in Asia Minor, most jjrobably in Ephesus. 
It is true that Ave have no definite statement in 
early Christian literature to that effect, and some 
who regard it as intended to form a companion to 
the Gospel are inclined to refer it to Patmos. But 
it is with Ephesus that the most ancient tradition 
connects the composition of the Gospel. What 
Irenmus says of John the jj.a$7}r^]s roO Kvplov and 
his Gospel is this : Kal airbs i^idwKe rb etiayyiXLov, 
rrjs ’Acr£as dcarpl^cav {adv. Hcer. iii. 1), 
and the same is said in effect by Jerome {Prolog, to 
Matth. vol. vii. pp. 5, 6). If the Gospel and the 
Ep., therefore, belong to the same period in John’s 
life, as many things go to show, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Ep. as AA^ell as the Gospel AA^as 
written in Asia Minor, and most probably in 
Ephesus, all the more that it is with that territory 
and that city that ancient tradition connects the 
closing stage of John’s career. 

If there is little by Avhich to determine the 
place Avhere the Ep. was AAritten, there is as little 
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by Avhich to fix its date, fciome, indeed, liaA^e 
thought it possible to define the time of its com- 
position precisely, and have been bold enough even 
to refer it to one particular year. Ehrard ascribes 
it to the year 95 of the Dionysian era. But his 
reasoning turns upon the uncertain suppositions 
that the Ep. is a dedicatory companion to the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel Avas written in 
Patmos,^ John being in that island, a>s he holds, 
in the fifteenth year of Domitian. EAAald, again, 
puts the Avriting of the Gospel at 80 A.D., but 
thinks it Avms not in circulat/ion till immediately 
before John’s death; Avhile the Ep., according to 
him, was written later, but ciiculated earlier. 
All that can be said, with any measure of con- 
fidence^ is that the Ep. belongs to the later 
apostolic period. This seems the natural, if not 
the necessary, inference from the general cast of 
its contents, the condition of the Christian com- 
munities Avhieh is indicated in it, the errors Avhich 
it combats, the lack of any reference to the con- 
test betAveen legalism and liberty, and the im- 
pression AAdiich it conveys that the questions hich 
occupy so large a place in the great Pauline Epp. 
are no longer the questions of the day. It is 
in harmony with the traditional account of the 
period of John’s stay in Ephesus, as it appears in 
Folycrates (cf. Euseb. HE iii. 31), Irenanis {adv. 
Hcer. ii. 39, iii. 1, 3), Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Euseb. HE iii. 1, 23), as Avell as in 
Jerome {de Vir. Illasfr. c. 9). It is also in harmony 
Avith the tone of the Ep., for it reads like the calm 
counsel of old age and ripest experience ; and Avith 
the presumption Avhich is created by St. Paul’s 
declared principle of action (Ro 15-®), and by the 
absence of any reference to John or any salutation 
to him in the Pauline Epp. addressed to Asiatic 
Churches, that it Avas Avritten after the deatli 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
most probable, also, that it Avas written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though hoAv long 
after that event it is impossible to say. Some, 
indeed {e.g. Grotius, Diisterdieck, Fiitzsche), have 
held it to be earlier than that catastrophe, on the 
ground of the mention of ‘ the last hour ’ in 2^®, or 
for the broader reason that an event of so terrible 
moment could scarcely haA’-e passed Avithout some 
notice, if it had happened. But there may be no 
allusion to that event, for the simple reason that 
there was no special call to refer to it, or because 
it was no longer a very recent thing. Nor can 
anything be made of the statement in 2^^ The 
term ‘ the last hour ’ applies, not to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (how could the ‘ antichrists ’ be signs 
of that ?), but to the Parousia, in u^hich connexion 
Ave find the phrase Itryarot KaipoL used even by 
Ignatius {Ep. ad Ephes. c. xi). The Gnostic 
teaching Avhich is condemned, and the external 
position of the errorists, combine Avith other things 
to point to a period later than 70 A.D., and 
towards the end of the century. This is in har- 
mony also with the traditional date of Cerinthus, 
Avith whose doctrine the vicAV of Christ’s Person 
repudiated in the Ep. is most probably identified, 
and with the period in John’s life to which tradi- 
tion assigns his connexion Avith the heretic. 

It has been sought to define the time of com- 
position more precisely by determining the chrono- 
logical relation of the Ep. to tlie Gospel. But the 
materials for doing so are far too scanty, and the 
arguments Avhich have been urged for the one vieAV 
or the other have little Aveight. Some hold the 
Ep. to be prior to the Gospel, on the ground that 
writings of ‘ momentaiy design, like letters, come 
naturally before Avritings of permanent design, 
I like iiarratives or histones ’ (Thiersch) ; or on the 
ground that a letter of Avarning to iiEirticular 
I Churches against particular errors would probahl:? 
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have been written earlier than a composition like 
the Gospel, which deals with the historical founda^ 
lions, and appears to be addressed to all Christen- 
dom (Hnther, aL). Others argue for the posteri- 
ority of the Ep. on the basis of certain passages 
which are supposed to refer to the Gospel, or to 
presuppose it, or on the ground that the Ep. seems 
to rec^uire the Gospel for its explanation. But, 
even if the latter were granted, it would not follow 
that the Ep. was later than the Gospel. Reuss, 
who thinks that the former needs the latter as its 
commentary, yet admits that ‘ as it on^e had one 
in the oral instruction of the author, it is not 
thereby proved that it is later’ {Hist, of the NT, 
Houghton’s tr., p. 237). And as to the passages 
appealed to in particular, the opening verses in 
their relation to the Prologue of the Gospel, the 
phrase aapKl eXTjXvdora (4-) as compared with cra/)| 
€yev€To, etc. , they are almost equally applicable or 
inapplicable as arguments for the priority of the 
Ep. and for its posteriority. There is, indeed, 
nothing in the Ep. that can be justly said to 
presuppose the existence of the Gospel as we have 
it, or to go beyond what is explainable by the 
earlier oral preaching and teaching. 

9. Destination . — The Ep. being written, then, 
in the scenes of the closing stage of John’.s apos- 
tolic ministry, it is most reasonable to suppose 
it to have been vTitten for readers belonging to 
those parts. It has been supposed, indeed, to have 
been addressed to Palestinian Christians (Benson). 
But there is nothing to favour such a supposition, 
the contents of the Ep. pointing to a Gentile- 
Christian audience rather than a Jewish-Christian. 
Some have thought it directed to a single Church, 
that of Ephesus (Hug), or even that of Corinth 
(Lightfoot). But its wide scope and encyclical 
character are inconsistent with that. Others have 
regarded it as addressed to Christians outside the 
scene of the life and ministry of John in his old 
age (Holtzmann), or as an encyclical of the 
widest scope (Hilgenfeld). But the terms which 
are said to bear this out do not meet the case. 
The Kal and Kai v/uets in 1® do not suffice to 
establish a distinction between the Asiatic Chris- 
tians among whom John was writing and those to 
wliom his letter is directed ; and while the character 
of the Ep. suits its designation as a Catholic Ep., 
there are things in it, especially the references to 
articular forms of error, which so far limit and 
eline its destination. 

The most curious thing connected with this 
question of the readers that are in view, is 
the fact that Augustine, in quoting 3^ speaks 
of the passage as being in John’s 'Epistle to 
the Parthians’ (quod dictum est a Joanne in 
epistola ad Parthos, Qucest. Evang. ii. 39). That 
is the only certain occurrence, indeed, of this 
designation in Augustine’s works. It is given, 
however, in the Benedictine edition of his Tractates 
on the Ep., in the title ; in the Indiculus operum 
JS. Augustini of Possidius; in one or two manu- 
scripts ; in the contra VariTYia-dum Arianum of 
Idacius Clarus or Vigilius Tapsensis; and in 
Bede’s (if it is genuine) Prologus super septem 
epistolas canonicas, where it is said that many 
ecclesiastical writers, and among them the great 
Athanasius, affirm this Ep. to be ' written to the 
Parthians.’ Hence it has been supposed by some 
(Grotius, etc.) that the Ep. was addressed to 
Jewish Christians living beyond the Euphrates 
■within the limits of the Parthian empire. But 
we hear of no connexion between John and 
Parthia, and the designation ad Parthos appears 
to have been unknown to the Church of the East, 
and even to the Church of the West before 
AugustuKj’s time. It is a pure puzzle, a curiosity- 
on which nothing can be based. It has been 


accounted for as a mistake for ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad spay^sos (Wetstein), adpertma 
(Semler), ad Spartos (Scholz, on the authority of 
a 12th century manuscript), irpos ^Laairapraphovi ( I) 
(Holtzmann, Mangold), -n-phs Travras (Paulus), wpbs 
TTCLpdevovs (Gieseler, etc.). Most favour the last of 
these explanations. Some think that the title Tphs 
Trapdevovs was given to express the pure condition 
of the Churches addressed (Whiston) ; others, that 
the inscription of the Second Ep. {r-pos Trapdivovs) 
as found in some manuseiipts was transferred as 
more suitable to the First (Hug). Some, again, 
suppose that the title ran eVio-roXh roD ’Icvdj^vov rod 
Trapdevov, John having the designation diroaroXov Kai 
€vayy€XLcrrod irapdevov in the inscription borne by tlie 
Apoc. in one manuscript {Cod. Giielpher.); others, 
that Augustine misunderstood what was said by 
Clem. Alex. {Frag. 1011) about the Second Ep. being 
written Trpds Trapderovs, and transferred the title to 
the First (Huther). All is conjecture, and can in 
no way affect the probabilities of the case (supported 
as these are by the tradition bearing on John’s 
residence and work in Asia Minor) that the Ep. 
had in view the Churches that would be naturally 
addressed from Ephesus. It is therefore with those 
Asiatic regions in which Gnostic speculations had 
become rife (Apoc. 2®®^°*), and with that great city 
in which Paul had planted a Christian Church, and 
in which John had lived on, according to Irenfeus 
{adv. Hcer. ii. 22^, iii. 3^), into the reign of Trajan, 
that this majestic Ep., with its heavenly calm and 
its lofty message ot truth and love, is connected 
in respect both of readers and of writer. 

Literature. — Among” the numerous Commentaries, special 
mention may be made of those of CEcumenius, Calvin, Duster- 
dieck, Lucke, Huther, Ebrard, Rothe (most fruitful of all), 
Haupfe, Alford, Jelf, Westcott, Holtzmann, de Wette-Cruckner, 
Biaune, Alexander (in the Speaker’s Comm.), Ewald, Plummer; 
among books on Introduction, especially those by Weiss, Reuss, 
Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Salmon, S. Davidson, Holtzmann, Julicher, 
Zahn ; and among works of other kinds, the Expositions by 
Neander, F D. Maurice, R. S. Candlisb, Lias, and Watson, 
Erdmann’s PrimcB Ep. Joan argumentum, nexus et consilium ; 
Luthardt’s de Primce Joan. Ep. Compositione ; Flitt’s de anti- 
christis ct pseudoprophetis in Ep. Joan. ; Gfrorer’s Urohruten- 
thum; Behi>er's Bibelstunden; Pfleiderer’s Erchristenthnm and 
Eibbert Lf^ctiu es ; Harnack’s Gesohichte der altehrist. Literatur 
bis E^isehius. 

The Second Epistle.— 1. Contents.— This brief 
Ep., though it touches the First Ep. at several 
points, and has also something in common with 
the Third, has an independent value, and a dis- 
tinct interest. It is unmistakably a letter, and 
is distinguished from the First Ep. by its personal 
and private character. It is addressed, not to a 
wide circle of readers, as is the case with the First, 
but to a particular individual or Church, and it 
represents a writer who speaks less with the tone of 
command, hut with more of the earnestness that 
cares for individual Christians, and seeks to come 
into direct relations with them. As to its origin and 
much else belonging to it, we have little or nothing 
to guide us beyond -what can be gathered from its 
own tenor. It seems to have been occasioned by 
the pressure of dangers arising from false teaching, 
and its object is to secure the individual or the 
Church that is addressed against these perils until 
the writer could visit the scene in person. 

MTth this object in view the author begins his 
letter, somewhat in St. Paul’s way, with a com- 
mendation of the person or persons to whom he 
writes, and with a large Christian greeting. Again, 
with a tact and courtesy such as we find in St. Paul’s 
letters, he expresses the joy which he had in the con- 
sistent life of her (be it lady or Church) whom he ad- 
dresses. From this he passes on to an exhortation, 
couched in terms of entreaty, to fulfil the great 
la\y of Christian love — ^a,.love explained to imply 
a life and walk in practical obedience to the divine 
commantoents. His reason for writing in such 
a strain is, as he indicates, his fear of the possible 
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influence of certain errorists, whom he identifies 
with Antichiistj because they deny that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the complete reality of human 
nature. He counsels watchfulness against the in- 
sidious teaching of such deceivers, and speaks of 
the loss wliich would follow the acceptance of it. 
He reminds Ids reader or readers further of the 
fact that fellowship with God cannot be enjoyed 
unless one abides by the true doctrine of Christ. 
He declares those who deny that doctrine to be 
men not to be received or welcomed, lest one 
should make himself partaker in their evil. He 
adds certain explanations about the shortness of 
his letter, and his intention to come in person. 
He closes with a brief salutation from certain 
Christians with whom he is associated at the time. 

2. Authorshij ). — This Ep, has much in common 
with the First. It speaks, as the latter does, 
of ‘love,’ ‘truth,’ ‘the truth,’ ‘the command- 
ments,’ a ‘new commandment’ and one ‘had from 
the beginning,’ of ‘loving in truth,’ and ‘walking 
in truth,’ of ‘ abiding in ’ one, of a ‘joy’ that may 
be ‘fullilled.’ It speaks, too, of ‘Antichrist,’ and 
deals with the same form of error — the denial that 
Jesus is ‘the Christ come in the flesh.’ And it 
uses the same methods of stating a thing — first 
positively, and then negatively. There are some 
things, it is true, in which it differs from 1 Jn. It 
has certain phrases and grammatical forms which 
do not occur in the First £p. — e.y. et' tls for ns, 
TrepcTCLretP Kara for TrepLiraretp ip, ipx^P'^POs €p capKl 
for iXrjXvddhs ip aapKt^ debp ^x^iP) bibax^ Xpicrov, bib- 
ax'hv (f>ip€Lp, jSX^Trere eauroiis, etc. But little can be 
made of such things as these. They are not 
enough to establish any essential diflerence in 
idea or in style. It is admitted, even by some 
who dispute the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, that 
‘ these deviations do not destroy the force of the 
argument contained in the resemblances’ (S. 
Davidson’s Introcl. to the NT, ii. p. 329). 

Tills being the case, the inference would seem to 
be that 2 Jn is by the same hand as 1 Jn. This 
has been in point of fact the general view, and 
even some of those who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of 1 Jn have admitted that the two 
Epp. are by the same writer (Bretschneider, 
Paulus). But there are some who deny that 
identity of authorship can be inferred from the 
similarities which have been noticed, even though 
these come to so much that more than a half of the 
smaller Ep. can he found in the larger. They 
think that these striking resemblances can be 
explained by the art of a forger, or as the imitative 
work of a writer wiio knew 1 Jn well. So some 
who have recognized 1 Jn to be by the evangelist 
have ascribed 2 Jn to a different hand — either to 
the Presbyter John (Erasmus, Grotius, etc.), or to 
some other John unknown to ns. Baur has a some- 
what elaborate and far-fetched theory of the origin 
of this Epistle. He holds it to be of Montanist 
origin, and to be addressed to the Church to which 
the Gains of 3 Jn belongs. He takes it to he in- 
deed the Ep. which is referred to in 3 Jn and to 
be intended for one of the sections of the Roman 
Church, in which Church he thinks a schism had 
taken place. He bases this largely on the state- 
ment made by Clem. Alex, in Ms Hypot'i/poses as to 
2 Jn being written ad miandam Bahyloniam elec- 
tam, supposing that Rome is meant by the 
Babylonia, and that the terra electa, iK\eKT-fi, is a 
designation given to the Church in harmony with 
the Montanist idea of the Church as the pure and 
holy bride of Christ. But all this turns on a fanci- 
ful and inconsistent interpretation of Clement’s 
words, and those who agree for the most part with 
Baur, both in his general positions and in his 
denial of the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, often decline 
to follow him here. Hilgenfeld, e.g., rejects this 
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peculiar Montanist account of the Ep., and tries 
to exijlain it as an ollicial condemnation, in the 
form of a letter, of fellowship with Gnostic teachers. 
That the Ep. cannot be ascribed to John the 
evangelist, however, is also held by some who are 
unable to go all the way either with Banr or with 
Hilgenfeld, and whose general view of it is essen- 
tially diflerent. Ebrard, e.g , following Erasmus, 
assigns it to the Presbyter John, passing lightly 
over the resemblances to 1 Jn as so many allusions 
and reminiscences, and regarding the distinctive 
passages as essentially diflerent from the evan- 
gelist’s style. 

Although the internal evidence, therefore, is held 
by most to point to the author of the First Ep. 
as also the writer of the Second, and to the Apostle 
John as that writer, it is not read m tiiat way by 
all. How, then, does the case stand with respect 
to the external evidence? The historical testi- 
mony, it must be admitted, is neither veiy abund- 
ant nor very clear. That it should he so need not 
seem strange when regard is had to the extreme 
brevity of the Ep. and its private character. What 
we have is as much as could he expected, and it 
is on the whole sufficient for the purpose. The Ep. 
seems not to have been accepted by the school 
of Antioch. Theodore of Mopsuestia appears 
to^ be reported by Leontius of Byzantium as 
rejecting James and the other Oath. Epp. The 
words, however, viz. ob qicam causam, ut arbitrary 
ipsam epistolam Jacobi et alias deinceps caiholicas 
abrogat et antiquat, are not very iirecise. Tlieo- 
doret makes no reference to 2 Jn. In a homily on 
Mt 21~®, which is doubtfully ascribed to Chrysostom, 
it is said of it, as well as of 3 Jn, ot raripes dTro/ca- 
popL^oprai. Jerome {de Vir. Ulus, c, 9) contrasts the 
two smaller Epp. with the First, and speaks of 
them as ascribed to the Presbyter John. Origeii, 
who quotes 1 Jn, never quotes either 2 Jn or 3 Jn. 
He knows of the circulation, how’ever, of the two 
minor Epp., but ]*emarks that ‘not all affirm them 
to he genuine ’ (Euseb. EE vi. 2o). Neither the 
one nor the other seems to have been included in 
the Peshitta Version. And Eusebius classes both 
among the A ntilegomena. He speaks of them as the 
‘so-called second and third of John,’ and indicates 
that it w'as questioned whether they belonged to 
the evangelist, ‘ or possibly to another of the same 
name as he’ [EE iii. 25^). 

On the other hand, Irenseus quotes 2 Jn as 
the words of ‘John, the disciple of the Lord’ [ado. 
Ecer. i. 16^), and gives the statement about the 
‘ deceivers ’ and ‘ Antichrist ’ (2 Jn '^) also as by the 
Lord’s ‘disciple,’ though he refers to it as in 1 Jn 
instead of 2 Jn [ado. Ecer. iii. 16^), Clement of 
Alex, speaks of John ‘in his larger Epistle’ [iv rj 
fjei^ovL eTTLCTToX^) as seeming to beach a certain 
thing ; from which it is clear that he knew a 
shorter Ep. or shorter Epp. [Strom, ii. 15). In a 
fragmentary Latin translation of the Eypoty- 
poses he speaks of the same Ep. in these very 
definite teims: Secunda Joannis epistola, qiice ad 
virgines scripta simplicissima est ; scripta vero 
est ad quandam Babyloniam Electam nomine, 
signijicat autem electionem ecclesicB sanctm. He is 
also reported by Eusebius [EE vi. 14^) to have 
commented in his Eypotyposes on the disputed 
hooks, viz. ‘the Epistle of Jude and the other 
Catholic Epistles.’ Dionysius of Alexandria (in a 
passage given in Eusebius, EE vii. 25) speaks of 
John as not naming himself, ip rg bevripq. (pepop.h'u 
A(io6.vvov KoX rpirri, kolLtol ^paxeiacs oi^crais iTnaroXoLSy 
hut as writing ‘anonymously as the presbyter.'^ 
Dionysius therefore regarded the anonymity of 
2 Jn as quite in John’s manner. And the school 
of Alexandria seems to have generally accepted 
the Second Ep. as John the apostle’s. Alexander, 
e.g.y in quoting vv.^®* says of them <bs wapijyyei 
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7<€v 6 /xafcdpcas ’Icodvpijs (Socrates, jETjEJ i. 6). The 
Muratorian Fragment refers to at least two Epp. 
of John in the difficult sentence, Epistola sane 
Jude et superscripti Johannis dtias in catholica 
kabeyitur et sapientia ab amicis Scdomonis in 
honorem tpsitcs scripta (Rontli, Meliq, Sac, i. 
296). Bat the text requires emendation, and it is 
differently interpreted, some (Lilcke, Huther, etc.) 
understanding it to speak for the Johannine 
authorship, others (reading ut for et sapientia)"^ 
taking it to mean that, as the Book of Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon, so these Epp. were 
not written by John the apostle. 

It should be added that, though the great North 
African Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian, do not 
quote 2 Jn, it is clear that it was recognized in 
their Cliurch. For Cyprian himself, in reporting 
the statements made by the bishops at the synod 
which was held at Caithage in A.D. 256, speaks of 
Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, as appealing to 2 Jn 
in these wmrds : Joayines Apostolus %n epistola 
sun posiiit diceus, si quis ad vos venit, etc. In like 
manner, although the Ep. was not in the great 
Syriac Version, it appeals to have been used by 
Ei)hraem in the 4:tli cent., and that in a way in- 
dicating that it was understood to be by John the 
apostle {de Aniore Pattp. iii. 52; ad Imitat, 
Prov. i. 76). And while Eusebius placed it, as we 
have seen, aniong^ the ‘ disputed ' books, he ex- 
presses himself differently in his Demonstratio 
Epangelica (iii. 5), when he gives, as it appears, 
his own opinion. There he says of John that in 
liis Epistles he ‘either makes no mention of 
himself or calls himself presbyter, but nowhere 
apostle or evangelist —iv phv rah iTrurToXah a^ov 

otide jjLvrjP-V^ OLKeias "iTpocrpyopia^ iroieiraL, ^ 
repop iavrbv opop.dl'eL, oiida/zov ob dTrdaroXop ohdb evayye- 
Xia-rqy), It was included, too, in the Old Latin VS. 

Tlie most ancient historical testimony, there- 
fore, although it is of limited quantity, is in 
favour of the authorship by John the apostle. It 
is testimony that comes from sources so far apart 
as Gaul, Alexandria, and North Africa. It is 
confirmed by the resemblance of 2 Jn to 1 Jn ; 
the considerations which go to establish the 
J ohannine origin of the latter being so far avail- 
able also for the Johannine origin of the former. 
Nor is any difficulty created by the designation 
‘the elder.’ That title rather supports the apos- 
tolic origin. It is still a moot point whether we 
have historical ground for believing in the exist- 
ence of a Presbyter John in Ephesus as distinct 
from the Apostle John. Nor is there anything in 
the case as regards 2 Jn to make the hypothesis of 
this shadowy second John either necessary or 
helpful. It is to the apostle that the earliest 
evidence points. It is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand how this small private letter could have been 
accepted as it was, and in due time made part of 
the Canon, unless the general opinion of the 
Church had ascribed it to John. And the use 
of the title, ‘the elder,’ in the inscription tells 
for the ordinary view. No one wishing to pass off 
a writing as by the apostle would have chosen so 
indefinite a title. No ordinary person, VTiting 
with honest intent in his own name, would have 
called himself ‘ the elder,’ as if there were none hut 
he ; while, if the writer so styling himself had 
been a person of extraordinary importance, it 
would be strange that we should know nothing of 
him. There is nothing to show that the title is 
used to distinguish ‘presbyter’ from ‘apostle.’ 
Apostles could also be called preshyte^^s, as we see 
from the NI' itself (1 P 5^), and as is the case in 
the very sentence from Papias on which the hypo- 
thesis of a distinct Presbyter John is founded. It 
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may be a question in what particular sense the title 
is applied to the writer, whether with reference 
to his advanced age, as St. Paul speaks of him- 
self as the ‘aged,’ 6 Trpecr/Si/nis (Philem‘‘^), or, as is 
rather the case, in respect of his peculiar position. 
But on no lips could this simple title he so fit or so 
intelligible as on tho^e of the evangelist, the last 
of the apostles, who for long years had been ovei*' 
seer of the Christian community in Asia Minor 
On Ills lips the name would explain itself, and it 
would mean more than ‘apostle.’ It would be the 
note of the peculiar relation, both official and 
fatherly, which the apostle had held to the 
Churches and their members in those parts, and 
would be at once understood wdierever his superin- 
tendence had been known. 

3. Time, Place, and Destination . — It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty the time wdien 
the Ep. 'was written. It seems to belong to the 
closing years of the apostle. But whether it 
is earlier or later than the larger Ep. we have 
no means of deciding. There are those {e.g, 
Ebrard) who argue that it must he later, because 
there are things in it which appear to refer back to 
the First Epistle. But the similarities and supposed 
allusions are not of the kind that can be explained 
only by tlie priority of the larger Epistle. It is 
also probable that 2 Jn was written in the parts 
in 'svliich 1 Jn was written, especially as the false 
teachers in view are of the same order in both 
Epp. If the visit which is intimated in v.^-^ can be 
taken as an intended tour of inspection,^ we may 
go further, and say that, in all probability, the 
letter was written in Ephesus, the centre of the 
Asiatic circle. 

The destination of the Ep. is also a matter of 
great difficulty. The most definite statement we 
have on the subject in early Christian literature is 
in the Latin fragment (if it be authentic) of the 
Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, already 
referred to. But it is a mixed statement, and one 
that does not help us much. It is to the effect 
that the Ep. was written ad virgines, and to ‘a 
certain Babylonian, Electa by name’ [ad quandam 
Babyloniam Electam), but that this name Electa 
signified the election of the holy Chqrch. The 
question turns upon the address iKXeKrr} and 

the difficulty is in determining whether that refers 
to an individual or to a community. These different 
renderings of it are proposed : {!) to an elect lady ; 
(2) to the elect lady ; (3) to the elect Kyria ; (4) to 
the lady Electa ; (5) to Electa Kyria. Grammati- 
cally, the first is the simplest and most natural, but 
it is too indefinite. It is not easy to see bow a 
letter of such a tenor could have been addressed so 
vaguely. The second interpretation may also be 
taken as grammatically defensible (cf. iKXeKrois 
TrapeTTibpfioLs, 1 P P), and has been followed by the 
English Versions and by Luther’s German der 
auserwdhlten Frau. The third, which appears 
to have been favoured by Athanasius, and lias 
been accepted later by Bengel, Lucke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, etc., is supported so far by 
the fact that Kvplq. occurs as a proper name 
(Gruter, Inscript, p. 1127 n. 11), and by the ana- 
logy of the address of 3 Jn. But against it is the 
consideration that the more natural form in that 
case would have^been Kvplq iKXcKr^, as we hjive 
Facy r(p dya7r7)r(p (3 Jn^), 'Poi70ov rhv iKXcKrbp (Ito 
16^®)^ and in the Ep. itself, ddeXiprjs aou rijs ^kXckttjs 
(v.^*). The fourth rendering, though favoured by 
Clement, has the difficulty that, while Electus occurs 
as a personal name, Electa seems not to be found 
among the names of women. But, apart from 
this, there is the fact that the term ^/cXe/cr?) occurs 
again in and it is most unlikely that two 
sisters should have had the same name Electa., 
The least probable interpretation is the last* 
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which, in addition to other difficulties, makes the 
person in question the bearer of two strange names. 

On the whole, there is most to favour the render- 
ing ‘ to the elect lady,’ and the idea that the Ep. 
is addressed to a Christian matron, who was held 
in high esteem in a wide Christian circle, and 
about whose children the apostle had something to 
write, partly in praise, partly in caution. But of 
this lady we know nothing beyond what is told us 
here. The supposition that the person addressed 
may have been Martha of Bethany has nothing to 
ppport it but the fanciful idea that Kyria in Or. 
is like Martha in Heb., both being feminine forms 
of the word for ‘Lord.’ The designation in ques- 
tion, however, has been understood by not a few 
to be a ligurative expression for a Christian society, 
rather than a literal description of an individual 
Christian. The reason for this is found partly in 
John’s way of using symbolical terms, partly in 
the idea that the salutation would come more 
naturally from a Church to a Cluircli, but chiefly 
in the fact that there is comparatively little in the 
Ep. that applies distinctly to an individual, and 
much that runs in plural terms — loving ‘ one 
another,’ looking * to youiselves,’ etc. Hence 
Jerome, followed by Hilgenteld, Lunemann, and 
Schmiedel, held the letter to be addressed to the 
Church generally. But this surely is excluded by 
the mention of the ‘ elect sister.’ Others, with 
more probability, have supposed the Ep. to be 
directed to a particular Church ; and some have 
attempted to identify the Church as that of Jeru- 
salem (Whitby), or that of Philadelphia (Whiston), 
or that of Corinth (Serrarius). But it is doubtful 
whether any writer would naturally introduce such 
a symbolism into a brief private letter like this. 
And as it admits of no doubt tljiat the Third Ep. is 
addressed to an individual, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the companion letter is also 
written to an individual. In this case we have 
another example, and a very interesting one, of 
the private correspondence of the apostles, and an 
instructive instance of John’s pastoral concern for 
an individual believer and her children. 

Literature. — Among' the Oommeniaries, especially those by 
Huther, Dusterdieclc, JUucke, Alford, Ebrard, Westcott ; among 
the books of Introduction, those given under the First Epistle ; 
and in addition, Kitmeier, de Electa Domiiia; Krigele, de 
Kvp!» Joannis; H. O. B. Muller, Cotnhi. m Sec. Ep. Joan.; 
Ram'bonnet, de Sec Ep. Joannea ; Knauer, Studicn u Kritiken, 
1S33 ; S. Cox, The Private Letters of St. Paul aad St. John. 

The Third Epistle.— 1. Contents.—l^his Ep. 
is also very brief. The writer explains that it 
is so, not because he has little to say, but be- 
cause he expects shortly to see the person addressed, 
and to ‘speak face to face’ Avith him (vv.^^-^-*) It 
is occupied mostly with things of personal and 
circumstantial interest, hut it touches some im- 
portant principles, and gives us glimpses of the 
condition of the early Christian societies which 
are of great value. It has all the marks of a 
letter, in freedom of style, and in the use of in- 
scription, benediction, and salutation. It is written 
with much point and spirit, with some dramatic 
force, and also with singular tact. It begins with 
an expression of the writer’s love for the friend ad- 
dressed, his interest in his welfare, and his joy in 
the reports brought him by others of his truth and 
his consistent walk. It then praises him specially 
for the kindness which he had shown to certain 
* brethren and sti'angers,’ and commends these 
men further to his hospitaHe care. In strong 
terms it then condemns the action of a certain 
Diotrephes who had acted in a very difterent spirit, 
setting himself arrogantly against the writer, and 
grasping at authority, neither himself receiving 
such stranger brethren, nor allowing others to do 
so. Such ambitious and nnbrotherly conduct, it 
says, is not to be imitated, and cannot be favoured 


by one who is of God. Passing from this unwel- 
come subject, it speaks a good word for a certain 
Demetrius, with whom perhaps the letter was to 
go, and closes with some personal explanations, a 
brief benediction, and mutual greetings. 

2. Time, Place, Destination. — This Ep. raises no 
doubt about its destination. It is addressed to an 
individual, and is of a private character all through. 
But beyond the fact that his name was G-aius, that 
he had the confidence of the writer, and that he 
had a large and generous sense of Christian duty 
to strangers, we know nothing of the recipient. 
There is nothing to identify him with the Gains 
or Cams, one of the ‘ men ot Macedonia ’ who were 
‘Paul’s companions in travel’ (Ac 19-^) ; with the 
Gains of Derbe who accompanied Paul into Asia 
(Ac 20'^) ; with the Corinthian Gains ivho was one 
of the few baptized by Paul (1 Co P^), and is de- 
scribed as Paul’s ‘host’ and that ‘of the whole 
Church’ (Ro 16-^); or with another of the same 
name who is said to have been made bishop of 
Pergamos by John [Const. ApostoL vii. 46), The 
fact that the Gains of this Ep, and the Gains of 
Corinth have both the character of hospitality, is 
a very slender basis .on wliich to establish the 
identity of the two. The name Gains was one of 
the commonest personal names, and the prominent 
men in the Churches of Asia Minor may not have 
been the same in John’s time as in Paul’s. The 
Ep, itself, indeed, does not show that this Gams 
was a presbyter or held any official position. He 
may very well have been a simple member, tlioiigh 
one of intiuence and repute. Nor does the Ep, 
make it possible for us to identify the Church to 
which he belonged. Some, indeed, have thought 
it to be the Church of Pergamos, a Gaius being 
mentioned in the Apost. Const, as bishop of that 
place (Wolf, Thoma) ; and some have taken it to 
be the Church of Corinth, supposing this Gaius to 
be the Gaius of Corinth referied to in the Pauline 
Epp, (Koenen). We can only say that in all proba- 
bility it was one in the Ejihesian circle. 

Nor have we more to guide us in determining the 
date of the Ep. and i\i^ place wheie it was written. 
Its general ciiaracter and its likeness to 2 Jn point 
to the close of the apostle’s ministry, if it is his 
composition, and to one or other of the Asiatic 
Churches over which his superintendence was exer- 
cised. As in the case of 2 Jn, Ex)hesus would most 
probably be the place, especially if the visit re- 
ferred to in v.^^ could he understood to mean a 
tour of inspection. And Eusebius [HE iii. 23), 
speaking of John’s administration of the Cimrclies 
in Asia after the death of Domitian, quotes from 
Clement a statement bearing that the apostle 
‘ coming from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus, went 
also, when called, to the neighbouring regions of 
the Gentiles ; in some to appoint bishops, in some 
to institute entire new Churches, in others to ap- 
point to the ministry some one of those that were 
pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Occasion. — The Ep. appeals to have been occa- 
sioned by the visits of ceitain Christian brethren 
who moved about from place to place, probably as 
travelling preachers or missionary teachers, and by 
the different receptions that had been given them. 
Such men were dependent on the hospitality of 
their brethren, and deserved to enjoy it. They 
had visited the Church to which Gaius belonged, 
and had also come to Jolm.^ They had received a 
brotherly welcome from Gaius, but had been rudely 
treated by another member of the Church, a man 
of ambitious spirit who disowned the apostle’s 
authority. The letter is written in these circum- 
stances to encourage Gaius in his generous attitude 
to such strangers, and to intimate the apostle’s 
purpose to visit the Church in person and set 
matters right. We gather from it,- too, that it had 
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been preceded by another short letter, which seems 
to have had no effect. That letter has been identi- 
fied by some with 1 Jn (Storr, etc. ), by others with 
2Jn(Besser, Ewald, etc.). But the subjects dealt 
with in these Epp. are so unlike those questions of 
hospitality to a particular class which make the 
main contents of 3 Jn, that little can be said for 
such identifications. The letter appears to be one 
of the lost Epp. of Apostles. 

4. Affinities and Authorship, — It has marked 
affinities both with 1 Jn and 2 Jn. It has some 
Avords, (p'XvcLpelv, ^cXoTrpwrei^etj', virdKafi^dvetP as ~ 
wclco7m, which are not found in these others. But 
they are due to the case which the Ep. has to 
express. It has other words and phrases, such as 
TrpoTrijJLTreLv, e'uovdodcrdat, vyiaiveiv, eT4Oexecr0at, 
rroLEiv, which are either peculiar or more after 
PauFs style than John’s. But they are far out- 
weighed by the general resemblance in the case of 
the tAvo smaller letters; the similarity of the 
terms in AAdiich the closing personal explanations 
aie made (2Jn^-*^^ and the occur- 

rence of such parallelisms of phrase betAveen 3 Jn 
and the Johannine AATitings as these— e?' aXyideig. 

cf. 1 Jn 3^®, 2 Jn €k deov dvai cf. 
1 Jn 2-^), Bebv bp^v (a".^^, cf. 1 Jn 3^), paprypeh tlvl 
(v.^, cf. Jn 21“'^), OLdas Hri. ^ pxLprvpia ijfiujv aXrjd'iQS 
iariv cf. Jn 12-'^). 

In respect of historical attestation this Ep. 
stands much in the same position as 2 Jn. The 
testimony to its recognition in the Church and to 
its being from the hand of the Apostle John, is on 
the whole, however, someAvhat less in amount and 
in definiteness. Like 2 Jn, it Avas omitted by the 
Peshitta, and seems not to have been accepted by 
the school of Antioch. Like 2 Jn, it Avas placed 
by Eusebius among the Antilegomena, and was 
referred to by Origen as one not admitted by all 
to be genuine. From the time of Eusebius it appears 
to have been generally received. W ith 2 Jn it found 
a place in the Apostolic Canons, the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 364), the Canon of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Canon of the third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), etc. It is referred to 
by Jerome as among the Catholic Epp., but as 
said to hav’e been written together with 2 Jn by 
John the presbyter [de Vir, Illustr, e. 9), to AAdiom 
it Avas also attributed in the decree of Damasus 
(Charteris, Canonidty, p. 24), and by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. It is not quoted by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, or Irenaeus, It is not mentioned by 
clement of Alexandria Aviien lie deals with the 
Second Epistle. Eusebius, liowev'er, speaks of 
Clement as haAung explained the Catholic Epp. in 
his Hypotyposes [ME vi. 14), from AAiiich it may 
perhaps be inferred that he used this Ep. as Avell 
as the others. There is no such evidence that 
this Ep. Aras recognized by the Church of North 
Africa as we have in the case of 2 Jn, notwith- 
standing the lack of any reference to it in the 
Avritings of the great North African Bathers. On 
the ether hand, it has a place in the Muratorian 
Canon (according to the most probable interpreta- 
tion) ; it was in the Old Latin Version; it was 
recognized by Dionysius of .Mexandria ; and it Avas 
quoted by Ephraem the Syrian. The most ancient 
testimony to its existence and recognition asso- 
ciates it not with the presbyter, but Avith the 
Apostle John. This association is in harmony wfith 
the_ Johannine touches Avhich attract our attention 
in it, while the arguments that go to show this 
Ep. to be^ from the same hand as the other tAvo 
Epp. ascribed to John, go also to prove it to he 
by the Apostle John. The doubts which over- 
hung it for a time may have been due to its 
private character and the length of time Avhich a 
letter of this kind Avould naturally take before it 
could become AAidely knowm in the Churches. 


It has been supposed by some that v .^2 ghowa 
that the writer Avished to identify himself Avith 
the disciple referred to in Jn 21-^ (Pfieiderer). But 
there is nothing to support this. Ewald {Joh, 
Sdunften, p. 505) w^as of opinion that of a number 
of letters Avritten by John to individuals or par- 
ticular Churches, only 2 and 3 Jn have survived ; 
that both these Epp. Avere meant for the same 
Church ; and that the Third was Avritten^ lest the 
Second should have been prevented by Dioti’ephes 
from getting into the hands for av I nch it w as intended. 
Hilgenfeld has a curious theory of 3 Jn as a letter 
of introduction intended to assert the rights of the 
Church of John against the exclusiveness of the 
rigorous Jewisli-Christian party in the matter of 
letters of commendation. Baur’s theory is still more 
curious and fine-spun. He thought that a schism 
had been caused in the Church to Avhich Gains be- 
longed by the Montanist movement ; that the ex- 
clusive party AA'as headed by Diotrephes ; and that 
this Ep. Avas Avritten under John’s name against the 
Eoman episcopate — the Roman bishop, Soter, or 
Anicetus, or Eleutliems, being aimed at under 
the pseudonym Diotrephes. 

5. Eecuhar Interest . — The great interest of this 
Ep, lies in the insight which it gives us into the 
ordinary life of the Christian communities of 
those early times and this wide Asiatic territory, 
which had enjoyed the oversight of the last of the 
apostles. It helps us to see Avhat tliese Churches 
Avere, not as Ave idealize them, but in their actual 
eA^eryday condition, Avitli their excellences and 
defects, their noble and their ignoble figures, their 
meek and their ambitious members, the errors into 
which they might be betrayed, tiieir varied, mixed, 
and stirring life. It shows us something, too, of 
their independence, of the kind of ministry that Avas 
in exercise among them, and their relation to it, 
of their order also and administration. On these 
latter subjects it has so much to suggest that it 
seems to mark a notable stage in the groAvth of the 
Church and the history of its organization. It 
discloses a condition of things like that with Avhich 
the Didache has made us familiar. It places us at 
the point of transition from the apostolic age to 
the post-apostolic, from the primitive simplicity 
to a more developed constitution. Harnack iliinks 
Ave can see in it the struggle between the old patri- 
archal, provincial order of things, Avith its ministry 
of travelling missionary preachers, and the rise ol 
the settled, organized uJmrch, Avdtli its officials, its 
rights, and its administration. He finds in it 
nothing less than the emergence of the Episcopate 
proper, and recognizes in Diotrephes the first bishop 
of the monarchical type knoAvn to us by name. 

Literattob. — A mong the Commentaries and the books ol 
Introduction, those given for the Second Ep. ; also Heumann, 
Comm in Joan. Ep. III. ; Stemler, de Diotrephe ; Gachon, 
Authentidti de la 2e et Ze JEp.de Jean; S. Cox, The Pnmte 
Letters of St. Paul and St. John; and especially Harnack, 
Ueber den dritten J ohanneshrief (Texte u. (Inters, zttr Gesch. 
der altckr. Interatur, xv. 3). S. D. F. SaLMOND. 

JOIADA ’loeidlj Tw5c£, ^Icoadd, Tw5a^). — 1# 
One of the tAA^o who repaired the ‘old gate’ (Neh 
3®). 2. High priest, son of Eliashib (Neh 12i®* 

He seems to 'have sympathized with his father’s 
gentilizing policy, since one of his sons married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and so 
defiled the priesthood’ (Neh 13-®^*)- 

N. J. D. ‘White. 

JOIAKIM (D’p;i’), Neh 12^^- ; Joakim Cicca/cecju), 

1 Es 5®, where see QEE. — A high priest, son of 
Jeshua, 

JOIARIB (n'Tr, *Ap€i^, 'Icepelffy ^lojiapl^, ’Twapei^). 
— 1. Ezr 8’®, one of the Wo teachers sent by Ezra 
to Iddo to ask for ministers for the temple. 2. 
Kell 11®, ancestor of Maaseiah a Judahite, one of 
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* the cliiefs of the province that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem ’ in NehemiaU's time. See also Jehoiarib. 

JOKDEAM (Qj/np;).— A city of Judah, Jos 15®®, 
whose site has not been identified. See Jorkeam. 

JOKIM (□'p’, ^IcjcLKeifi), 1 Ch 4-2, a Jiidahite, son 
or descendant of Slielah. 

JOKMEAM ; B A *l€Kfiadv). — A town 

in Ephraim given to the Levites, near Beth-horon, 

1 Ch 6 ®^ [Heb. ®^]. In Jos 21-2 it is called Kib- 
zaim (LXX omits). No site answering to either 
of these names is known. Jokmeam is mentioned 
also in 1 K 4 ^^^ where AV has incorrectly Jok?zeam 
(but see next art.). C. B. CONDER. 

JOKNEAM (Djj’Jp;, perh. ‘let the people possess’ 
[see Gray, Heb. Prop, Names, 218]). — A royal city 
of the Canaanites, on Carmel and the S.W. border 
of Zebulun, with a ‘ torrent- valley ’ (apparently 
the gorge of the Kishon, which is dry in parts in 
summer) to the east, Jos 122 -’ 19^h It was given to 
the Levites, according to Jos 21^, where it is 
enumerated as belonging to Zebulun. It is possibly 
the same as Jokmeam of 1 K 4^2 Aovkol/jl, Luc. 
OiiKdfjL), which is mentioned as on the border of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, probably at 
the bonne' ary between Issachar and Zebulun- The 
site is found at the present Tell Kcmiiln, on the E. 
slope of Carmel, near tlie Kishon — a conspicuous 
mound with ruins of a small town. In the 4tli 
cent. A.D. {Onom. s. Camon) it was known as lying 
6 Roman miles N. of Legio {Lcjjdn), on the way to 
Ptolemais (Akha), and in the 12th cent. A.D. it 
was called Cain Mons or ‘ Mt. Cain,’ from a legend 
wliich made it the place where Cain died. It be- 
came the centre of a small independent Seigneurie. 
The ruins include those of a Byzantine building, 
apparently a chapel. In the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua it is noticed as the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the Hebrews and the giants, and Joshua is 
said to have been here shut up in magic wall.«! of 
brass, till, on sending a dove to Nabih the Hebrew 
king of Gilead, he was rescued. 

Jokneam appears in Jth 7 ^ under the name 
Cyamon {Kvafubv) in connexion with the encamp- 
ment of Holofernes (but see Buhl, GAP 210 ; 
Robinson, EBP hi. 339 n.). ! 

Literature. — »?TrP vol. ii. sheet v., and Volume of Special 
Papeis under ‘ Samaritan Topography^ ; van de Velde, Narr. i. 
33Uf. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^ 242; Gudrin, Samaru, ii. 241 f.; 
Sepp, Holt/ Land, ii. 551 ; Buhl, GAP 210 ; Robinson, BRP 
iii.lHf.jDillmana on Jos 1222 1911. C. R. CONDER. 

JOKSHAN Te/corJy, ^leKrdv ). — Son of 

Abraham and Keturah, and father of Sheba (Saha) 
and Dedan, Gn 25*2 ( 1 Ch The name seems quite 
unknown, and the suggestion of Tuch that it is iden- 
tical with Joktan seems the most plausible. The 
two forms might represent respectively the Hebrew 
and Aramaic pronunciation of the same word (cf. 
narp nr 2 pj "cp, where the Aramaic is hardened 
from n, as in 8 i 2 p for “^np, pnp for pnp). The Arabic 
genealogists apparently have no suggestion for his 
identification ; for Yakish (or rather Yafish), who is 
mentioned by a writer quoted by Yakut (hi, 635, 
Osiander in ZDMG x. 31), owes liis existence to a 
conflation of the names Jokshan and Japheth, 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

JOKTAN (|t?p;, 'leKrdv, ^lovKTas, Jos. Ant. I. vi. 4). 
— Son of Eber, and father of a number of races (Gn 
10 * 2 ®, 1 Ch l^®). The races mentioned dwelt ‘ from 
Mesha to Sephar ’ ; and though the import of these 
names is doubtful, the occurrence among them of 
Saba, Hadramaut, and Salif makes it certain that 
Arabia or a portion of Arabia is intended. When 
the attention of the Arabic genealogists was 


draw’n to the Old Testament by Mohammed’s 
ostensible acceptance of it, they noticed tlie names 
that have been quoted, and drew the same con- 
clusion from them. Two lists of identifications 
made by archaeologists of the early centuries of 
Islam are given in the miscellaneous w’ork called 
Al-Ikd al-Farld (ii. 51). They had to grapple with 
several difficulties at the outset. The native tra- 
dition made Saba son of Yashjub, and Hadramaut 
son of Hirnyar (Hamdani, p. 85). The genealogies 
were harmonized by the supposition that some 
links had been omitted in the Hebrew record ; hence 
Saba is made by the Arabic historians ‘son of 
Yashjub son of Yahub son of Kalitan (Yoktan)’ ; 
the insertion of the link Yarub being to mark the 
epoch at which the Hebrews (sons of Eber) became 
Arabs (Ibn H^taibah’s Manual of Historij, p. 209, 
ed. Cairo), Moreover, the name Joktan was itself 
unknown ; some genealogist therefore hit on the 
name which really belonged to some tribe 

or region (Mukaddasi in Bibl. Gcogr. Arab. iii. 
104), and thought it near enough to he identified 
with the Hebrew name ; and though this identifi- 
cation was not universally accepted {Taj al-Arus, 
S.V.), it was till recently generally adopted both in 
the East and the West. Mas'xidi, who records 
another and probably more ancient pedigree for 
Kahtan, says that he found the biblical genealogy 
accepted by tribal authorities all over South Arabia. 
What can scarcely he determined now is whether 
the legend that makes Kahtiin founder of the S. 
Arabian tribes is earlier or later than his identifi- 
cation with Joktan ; hut it seems clear that there 
is no connexion between the two names. The 
Avord Kahtan (of which there was a variety, A’^atj 
probably means ‘dron^hty,’ and originally applied 
to some strip of territory. It might have been 
expected that some of the numerous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in S. Arabia would 
throw light on the passage of Gn, but the most 
important contribution to its interpretation which 
has been obtained from that source would seem to 
be the discovery by Glaser of the ancient name of 
Saria, whence it 'xrould appear that the old identi- 
fication of Uzal with that city is erroneous. 

Since, therefore, both the Arabic legends and the 
inscriptions fail us, we are left to conjecture. The 
name may be an ethnological invention intended 
to connect the Arabs with the Hebrews, and in 
that case the Targum on 1 Ch (published in La- 
garde’s Hagiographa Chaldaice) is probably right 
in deriving it from the Hebrew, with the sense 
‘ smaller ’ or ‘ shorter,’ not, however, Avith reference 
J to the length of human life, but in comparison with 
the other ‘half’ (Peleg) of the sons of Eber. If, 
however, the name he Arabic and geographical, 
probably the connexion suggested by (Slaser [Sklzze, 
ii. 423) hetv’een it and Katan, the name of several 
mountains in Arahi«a (Yakut, s.v.), and also of a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy {Katanitce), lias most 
in its favour. The Arabs, however, tell us that 
Katan is properly an anatomical term ; and if these 
mountains be named from their resemblance to 
some portion of the body, the form Yokta7i remains 
unexplained. If the name met us in an Arabic 
genealogy, Ave should almost certainly have the 
observation that Joktan was the first who had a 
fixed residence (Arab, katana yaktunu). 

With regard to the thirteen names of Joktan’s 
sons, the meagreness of the list forbids us to sup- 
pose that it is the intention of the genealogist to 
give a description of the Arabian peninsula, or 
indeed of any portion of it ; his purpose is rather to 
localize ethnologically, and to some extent geo- 
graphically, the races with whose names his reader! 
were already familiar. Hence Saba and HaA ilah, 
to which peculiar interest attached, are localized 
difierently in the tables admitted into Gn ( 10 ’ 25®) 
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We learn from Ezk 27^^ that Uzal was famous in 
connexion with the spice tiade ; and it is probable 
that, were more of tlie old Hebrew literature pre- 
served, we should be able in each case to name the 
sedes glossce. The discovery, therefore, of places 
with identical names in the Arabian peninsula is 
not sufficient to identify the localities of the table, 
unless it be shown that the places discovered were 
of sufficient importance to nave been heard of by 
the Israelites. Glaser’s suggestion (^.c.), that the 
table proceeds geographically from S. to N., seems 
inconsistent with the mention of Saba near the 
end ; for surely Saba should count as a southern 
or, at any rate, midland slate. We cannot even be 
sure that all the names which occur in it are con- 
nected with Arabia; the Targ on Cliron. hints 
that the juxtaposition of Saba, Opliir, and Havilah 
is due to all three being connected with the gold in- 
dustry (cl Is 60®), and this fact woula to an ancient 
ethnologist have constituted a claim to affinity 
independently of local considerations. The more 
probable suggestions that have been made for the 
identification of the names that occur only in this 
passage are quoted in the separate articles. 

D. S. Maegoliouih. 

JOKTHEEL (^xnp;).— This name occurs twice in 
OT as applied to two very different places : one a 
city or town of the Amorites, the other the capital 
of Edom. 1. A city described (Jos BTa/capeijX, 
A and Lue. Tex^a^JX) as lying in ‘the Shephelali,’ 
along with some others, from which we gather that 
it was situated on the extensive plain bordering 
Philistia, bounded on the E. by the tableland of 
southern Judfea, and on the W by the Mediter- 
ranean. In the general allotment by Joshua it 
came into possession of the tribe of Judah. Its 
site has not been recovered. 2. The name (which 
Wetzstein, in Del. Jes.^ 7031, explains from 
the Arab., ‘protection of God’) given (2 K 14^, 
B and Lue. Kado-qX, A Te/c^o^X) to Sela, the 
ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture 
by Amaziah king of Judah (see Sela). It may 
have been bestowed by Amaziah in recognition of 
the aid afforded by J" in the capture of a city of 
such amazing strength as Sela, and the overthrow 
of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt. The latter 
wp at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and thus 
within the territory of the kings of J udah. The 
name ‘ Joktheel’ did not take permanent hold on 
the place, because the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz 
regained their soverei^gnty (2 Ch and doubtless 
restored to their capital its original name of Sela. 

E. Hull. 

JOLLITY. — 1 Es 3^ ‘It [wine] turneth also every 
thought into jollity (euw^ta) and mirth ’ ; and Sir 
13® ‘ Beware that thou be not deceived, and 
brought doTO in thy jollity’ {iv ev^pocr^vy cov ; 
AVm ‘by thy simplicity’; KV ‘in thy mirth’). 
The meaning is ‘ mirth,’ which is the commonest 
meaning of the word. Thus Shaks,, Mid. Nighfs 
Dream, V. i. 377— 

* A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 

In nightly revels and new jollity ’ ; 

And Milton, PL xi. 714 — 

* And all was turned to jollity and game,’ 

So Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 58), ‘ Joab and 
the other company beynge in theyr jolitye, and 
kepyng good cheare, heard it.’ But in a subsequent 
sermon (p. 113) Latimer has it with the sense of 
splendour, ‘ He shewed him al the kyngdomes of 
the worlde, and all theyr jolitye.’ Cf. Jth 10® 
Wyc. 1382, ‘ she clothide hir vdth the clothis of Mr 
iohte,’ 1388 ‘gladnesse.’ The adj. ‘jolly’ is used 
by Tind., Ex 15^ ‘ His jolye captaynes are drowned 
in the red soe’; and by Coverdale, Job 40^® ‘up, 
decke the in thy joly araye, poure out the indig- 
naeion of thy wrath.’ J, Hastings. 


JONADAB.— See Jehonadab. 

JONAH.- 

i. Jonah and 2 K 1425. 
ii Jonah and Is 15 f. 
iin Jonah and the Book of Jonah, 

1. Contents of the book. 

2. Unity of the book. 

3. Belation between the person and the book of Jonah 

4. Formal character of the book— -4 symbol, nanative. 

5. Date of the book. 

6. The pnncipal other interpretations of the book. 

The extenio-historical and the legendary interpre- 
tations characterized and examined. 

7. The idea of the book— Universalism of God's plan ol 

salvation, and Israel’s mission to the goyim. 
iv. Other occurrences of the name Jonah. 

Literature. 

i. Jonah and 2 K 14^®. — The name n.V (Twj'as) is 

found in the canon. OT only in 2 K 14-*^ and J on D-4® 
(cf. Mandelkeru, Vet, Test, Concord. Heb. et Chald. 
1896, p. In the former of these passages, 

where it is used of ‘ the servant of God, Jonah tlie 
son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher,’ the expression ‘ tlirough liis ^ servant ’ 
(nuH'Tn) is nothing remarkable, occurring as it 
does also in 1 K (8^®) 14i® 15"^ 2 K 9®® 10'“ in_ the 
same sense as in 2 K I4r^. The name Amittai 

is found nowhere in OT except in 2 K 14’*^® and 
Jon (Mandelkem, loc. cit. p. 1367®}. Hence all 
we know of the father of the prophet Jonah is this 
at most, that he was an inhabitant of the place 
called nrnn na ( = ‘ press of gepher,’ proper names 
having elsewhere also for certain reasons the 
article attached to them [cf. Konig, Hist or. -com- 
parat. Syntax d. Heb. 1897, § 295]). It is the 
same place that is meant by nrrt in Jos 19^®, 
where tlie context shows that we have the so-called 
locative form (‘to Gath-hepher,’ LXX ewi, k.t.X. ). 
There are other instances where the locative, like 
Gittdh, is accented on the last syllable (cf. Shal- 
ishah, etc., in 2 K 4‘^‘-^ etc.).* This accentuation may 
be determined by the immediately following gut- 
tural (cf. Lehrgeb. ii. 517). The isn without the 
article in Jos 19^® may have arisen through Inplo- 
grapliy of the n, or nsnn (2 K 14*-^) and nsn (Jos 19^®) 
may l3e related to each other as p3j;?.rr and , etc. 
(Konig, Syntax, § 295ci?). Hence we are neither 
to find the place-name ‘ Gatli-hepher ’ in 2 K 14®® 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 496) nor the 
place-name ‘ Gittah-liepher’ in Jos 19^® [ih. note 1). 
The place Gatbu {ha)hepher lay in the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of Zebulun, Jos 19^®* K 
In 2 K 14®® it is further recorded of Jonah that 
in the time of Jeroboam II. (c. B.C. 781-741) this 
prophet predicted the re-conquest of the eastern 
boundaries of Israel, In this passage ‘ the sea of 
the Arabah’ {i.e. the Dead Sea) fixes, of course, 
only cajclnsively the terminus ad ^uem. The un- 
certain expression ‘the brook of the Arabah’ 
('’'7V0 in Am 6^^ does not contradict this 
assumption, which is commended also by other 
considerations (see below, § ii.). 

ii. Jonah and Is 15f. — We should be much 
better informed regarding the work of the prophet 
J onah, if he were the author of the prophecy which 
forms at least the basis of Is 15^-16^®, and to which 
Isaiah himself added the epilogue, ‘This is the 
word which J" in twne past spake concerning Moab, 
and noic hath J" spoken, saying,’ etc. (16^®^*). That 
earlier prophecy is, in point of fact, attributed to 
Jonah by Hitzig {Des Proph. Jonah Orakel ub. 
Moah, 1831), Maurer, Knobel {Der Prophetismug 
der Hebraer, ii. 124), Rielim [Einleit. in d. AT, ii. 
62), Dubm {TheoL d. Proph. 71), Renan [Hist, du 
peuple dJsrael, ii. 417). But [a) the announce- 
ment of Jonah, which is mentioned in 2 K 14®®, 
had certainly a much wider scope than the oracle 
of Is 15®-16H (b) If the author of Is 15^-16^® wa« 

* For the other exceptions see Konig, Meb. Zehrg-^biitide, ii 
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an inhal)itant of the Northern kingdom and a sub- 
ject of Jeroboam II. (which even Cheyne, Introd. 
to BIc. of Isaiah, 1895, p. 88, regards as possible), 
he could only ironically have called upon the 
Moabites to send presents to Zion (16^®'). (c) In 
the words, ‘ Send lam.bs (n?) for the ruler of the 
land . . . to Zion’ (10^), such a political relation 
of the Moabites to Jerusalem is most naturally 
presupposed as we find in 2 K 3^ (an?). In all 
probability, the Moabites after the time "of Mesha 
became tributary again to the kings of Judah, and 
Is 15^-lG^^ related to an attack made upon the 
land of Moab by the Assyrians. From this part 
of Isaiah, then, no information regarding Jonah 
ben-Aniittai can be derived. 

hi. Jonah and the Book of Jonah.—I. An 
abundant source of information about Jonah would 
be opened to us, if the fifth of the twelve minor 
prophetical books was written by him. The essen- 
tial contents of this book are as follows 

(а) Jonah ben-Amittai evaded the Divine com- 
mission to go and preach against the city of Nineveh 
(1^’^). His motive, however, was not ‘ Bequemlich- 
keit, Tragheit, Menschenfureht’ (Kleinert, 1893, 
ad loc.), but the fear that J", on account of His 
compassionate disposition, would not execute the 
threatened judgment (4^). Many exegetes have 
sought to justify this motive by remarking that 
Jonah will have feared to prove a ' prophet of lies’ 
(‘ip'vn N*':]!) (cf. the Midrash in Jalqut Shinioni on 
Jonah,'^ and the Gesch. d. Proph, Jona by B. 
Wolf [see below], 1897, p. 12). Others will ‘have 
it that Jonah did not wish to save a people which 
threatened destruction to Israel (so the Mechilta to 
Ex H, Jerome, Ra.shi, Kimchi,t Abravanel). Ac- 
cording to Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., Jonah was afraid 
that the Ninevites, if they repented at the preaching 
of a single prophet, would put to shame the Israel- 
ites, wlio did not repent in spite of many prophets 
(ny-in DDTiD D'sty nra). Yet other interpreters sup- 
pose that Jonah was reluctant to make known to 
8 jieathen peo]ple the knowledge of the true God 
(Hengstenberg, Christ ologie^, i. 469, *weil er den 
Ileiden die Barmherzigkeit missgbnnte ’). 

(б) God brought about the punishment of Jonah 

by means of a great storm (1^‘^'’). Acc. to Philo {de 
Jona oratio, Op., ed. Richter, vii. 377 ff‘.), it was the 
snoring of Jonah that drew the attention of the 
captain of the vessel to him ( ‘ Tradebat eum vox 
narium stertentium, quum al tins redd atur in supinis 
jacentibus'). On the other hand, the Arabo-Syrian 
History of the Prophet Jonah makes the latter 
confess his fault on his own impulse, and Jonah 
is thus held up as a model of noble love of the 
truth. Moreover, the casting of lots H) is 

not introduced till after v.^*^, somewhat after the 
example of the Midrash. (For the language of 
the latter see Wolf, p. 16 f.). In this way the 
casting of lots would be a last attempt to save 
the life of the prophet. Also, according to Edm. 
Hardy {ZDMG, 1896, p. 153), it is related in the 
Hindu Jat, 439 (ed. Fausbbll, iv. 2), how sailors 
discovered the guilt of Mittavindaka by casting 
lots three times, and how, using almost the very 
language of Jon 1^^ they exposed him on a raft. 

(c) But a merciful God has thus reduced Jonah 
to straits, not in order to destroy him, but ulti- 
mately to rescue him (2^’^^). 

{d) Thereupon the prophet proclaimed in Nineveh 
that in forty days the city would be destroyed (3^"^). 

The same number 40 (d’j;;i-]N), which is common 
to the MT, Targum, Pesh., and Vulg., is given 
also in one manuscript of the above-named History 

* UK yiv nDKi . . . riDnnn*? nuu . . . mu nD>i 

n 'Tjn nWioi nn nniiiyn 'unp omnty 

nprn K'U3 'niK jmp nniy f]k k^k k'u: wk pmp 

t { nuD*? D'n'?K iud*? isoUicitvs est) iP&n k*?! 


of the Prophet Jonah (p. viii, 1. 3, ^arha ^ina). But 
the LXX {rpeh), Philo {op. cit. § 27, ‘civitas ista 
ties tantum dies habet’), the Arab. (iliJLOj ^-nd 

the ether manuscript of the History (ct 2.|]2.) have 

all the number 3. Perhaps this variation is simply 
due to the relation between c'd; (3-^‘b Q-iid 

inx Dv (v."*^), for it might be supposed that 
the catastrophe would ensue after the three days’ 
transit through the city. It is less probable that 
the influence at work was the ‘ three ’ of 2^ [Eng. 
l^'']. But the Midrash mentioned a fast of nahsy 
mV’'? d'D’ (Wolf, p. 25^). A symbolical sense 

of the number ‘three’ is not to be thought of, 
nor is an interchange of the numbers f and y 
(W. Bohme, ZATW, 1887, p. 239) likely. Further, 
the verb which is imitated in KsannD and in 

the Pesh. was intended to express 

the sense of outioard destruction ; hence correctly 
Karacrrpa(p'r]a-erat (LXX), suhmrtetur (Vulgate), 

< {disparebit), and Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., 

vrt .TC'yn ’d mcyi mio nDS3nD3 idkV nmn. Wolf, 
indeed {op. cit. p. 21 f.), contends strongly that the 
nrpm of v.^ is used ‘with intentional ambiguity,’ it 
not being in the plan of an all-seeing Providence to 
destroy the city. But this argument would be 
justified only if in other piophetical threatenings 
also, which remained unfulfilled in consequence of 
man’s repentance, an ambiguous expression had 
been used. But, e.q., in 1 K 21-^ it is positively 
announced to king Ahab, ‘ Behold, I will bring evil 
upon thee’ ; no condition is added, yet the prophet 
'was afterwards told, ‘ I will not bring,’ etc. (v.-'**). 

{e) Then the people, as well as the king of 
Nineveh, took J onah for a messenger of the Deity ; 
a general fast was oidained, and the inhabitants 
turned from their evil ways (3®’^®). So universal 
was the fasting enjoined that even ‘ cattle and 
small cattle’ were neither to eat nor drink (v.^. 
Nowack {ad loc.) regards the words nsnnm Dnxn in 
3^ as a later gloss ; but, even so, the subjects v ould 
not be altered, for in v.'^'^ ‘cattle and small cattle’ 

, have been mentioned. A real participation of 
animals in the fast has therefore been rightly 
recognized also, e.g., by Philo {op. cit. § 37 f.) in 
the passage. His words are, ‘Tantum {sic) liumilia- 
tionem animumque compositiim secundum scriptu- 
ram vestiti sunt, ut pecudes quoque eorum precibus 
vacantes eos juvarent,’ etc. Further, the author 
of the Arab. -Syr. History of Jonah put in the 
mouth of the Ninevites the following prayer, ‘ If 
this repentance be not accepted of God, trans- 
gressors will in future despair of the possibility 
of return.’ He went on to tell how the Divine 
pardon was announced by the sending of a letter 
and the dispelling of a darkness which had lain 
over the city during the fast (Wolf, op. cit. p. 26). 

(/) Enraged at the action of God, Jonah was 
brought, through his own grief at tlie loss of a 
‘gourd,’* to see that God had rightly pardoned 
the Ninevites. 

* On li^kaydn ( 46 f Targ. jrp’p) cf. Herodot. ii. 94, oatU<x.rt 

xpiuvTtx. 1 , x.r.x., TO iue.^.zvo'i fAy hiyC^'rm xtxi ; see also especially 
Immanuel Low, Aram. J^jianzemiamen, No. 298, ‘The lUcinus 
commums (Linn,), under the name kiJei, was, for the sake of its 
oil, cultivated as largely in ancient Egypt as it is at the present 
day ’ : cf. Died. Sic. i. 34 ; Dioseondes, iv. 164 ; Pliny, BN 
XV. 7. Wolf (p. 52) says, ‘ In the Talmud {Shahhath 21^ 11. 6ff.) 
B6sh Lakish assumes that the p’p of the Mishnah (SJiab- 
bath ii. *2) is identical with the mvi ]vp'p, and Bahhah bar 
bar (sie) Chanah said that he had seen it (mvi }Vp”'p '? nW)/ 
The Ml.ay6n, according to the Talmud, resembles the Kn’VlVx, 
a tree from whose pith oil and medicines were prepared. It 
is the Arabic hirwcCun, ‘ ricinus fratex * (Frey tag, Lex. Arab.). 
KiTYii^bi had already cited this explanation, which appears also 

in Mikhlal J ophi. It was not the xoXexCv9vt„ 11^ ‘cl 
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2. The Unity of the Booh ‘ Jonah J — TMs book 
might, at l3ast partially, be a genuine source of 
information about Jonah ben-Amittai, if it were 
composed of several strata. The latter position 
was once maintained by Muller in Paulus’ Meinora- 
hilien^ vi. p. 167 ff., and by Nachtigall in Eich 
horn’s Allgemeiner Bihliothek, ix. 221-273 (cf. 
Eichhorn, Einleit. iv. § 577b), According to 
Nachtigall (and Bunsen), among the sacred books 
of the Hebrews there w'as ‘a prayer of Jonah the 
son of Amittai,’ with the note appended, ‘after 
God had delivered him out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria.’ This prayer is supposed to be 
preserved in Jon and then chs. 3 and 4 and 
still later chs. 1 and 2^^* [Eng. 1^"^ 2^^^] to have 
been added to it. Nachtigall has started from a 
correct perception, namely, that the first part of 
the prayer (Jon 2^"^^) cannot have been uttered 
by a man who has been swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Jonah could not out of the belly of 
the fish say to God, ‘Posuisti me in securo loco’ 
(Philo, op. cit. 22). Having regard to his other 
experiences, and even per se, it was impossible 
that Jonah should regard his sojourn in the fish’s 
belly as a preliminary to his complete deliverance 
(Kimclii on 2® jin 'ynD yi’ invn^). This 

prayer could only at best then be uttered after 
J onah’s deliverance, which is recorded in 2^^ [Eng. 

If now the author of 2^^* had already before 
him that prayer of thanksgiving (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen), he w’ould have introduced it after 2^^, 
otherwise he must have placed the origin of the 
poem within the body of the great fish, in order 
by this improbability to indicate the didactic pur- 
pose of his narrative. But it is more likely that 
this composition has been supplemented by a later 
writer who missed the contents of the prayer re- 
ferred to in 2- (Knobel, Ber Propheti^mus cler 
Hebraerf ii. 377). This older assumption also 
appears to us the only correct element in the 
contentions of W. Bbhnie (‘Die Compos, d. Buches 
Jona’ in ZATW, 1887, pp. 224 ff., 234), and it is 
approved also by Clieyne {Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, p. 126), Budde \ZATW, 1892, p. 42), and 
Nowack {Hanckomm. 1897, p. ISO), G. A. Smith 
{Ticelve Prophets, ii. 512) opposes it, appealing to 
(‘ and he arranged or ordered’) of 2^ [Eng. 1^^, 
as showing that the author knew that Jonah was 
to be saved by means of the fish. But the man 
who was swallowed by the fish did not know 
this. Hence, if Jonah himself WTote the book, 
he frscribed to himself by prolepsis a prayer of 
thanksgiving; while, if it was a later writer who 
put this prayer in the mouth of the swallowed 
Jonah, he ascribed to the hero of the narrative 
an action wdiich in the situation of Jon 2'^ would 
be a psychological enigma. 

_Koider, again [Theol, Pev. xvi. 139 fT.), thinks to 
discover in the Bk. of Jonah partly signs of an 
earlier age and partly traces of a later revision 
(but see G. A. Smith, ii. 510^). Finally, W. Bbhme 
{op. cit.) has started the theory that four strata 
can be distinguished within the Bk. of Jonah. 
But neither his formal arguments nor those based 
upon the^ contents can be regarded as valid. This 
hypothesis has already been examined by the 
present writer in his Binleitung, p. 378 f., and, as 
no one has since ventured to defend the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jonah was composed from different 
strata, it is unnecessary to go into the question in 
more detail, 

3. Is there a necessary relation between th^ person 
and the Book of JoTiahF The genetic connexion 

eucurbita, pepo* (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. s.v.\ Arab. ^ vUo i 

(Koran, xxxvii. 146). As Jerome replaced cucurbita of the 
old Latin by hedera (‘ivj'^9> there arose ‘tumultus in plebe^ 
(Augustinus, ad Mieron., Epistola 88). 


of Jonah ben-Amittai and the Bk. of Jonah appears 
to he based upon this much at lease : We seem 
compelled to assume that a tradition existed, 
according to which Jonah hen- Amittai journeyed 
h#-yond his own country, that he was involved in 
a dangerous situation, and that he was ultimately 
delivered from this. Without such a tradition, it 
seems inexplicable why it is to the name of Jonah 
that the hook is attached. Riehm, indeed {Intro^ 
duction, ii. 167), says, ‘ The reason why the author 
selected the name of Jonah was that the only 
prophet that would serve his purpose was one 
whose name was on the one hand familiar to the 
people, but about whom on the other hand they 
knew nothing more.^ This, however, is incon- 
clusive. There were several prophets of that 
kind. Only in one event would the choice of 
the name Jonah ben-Amittai (Jon P) be explicable 
without a historical tradition, namely, if Amittai 
were meant to be a nomen appellativnm, i.e, if 
‘ Jonah filius credidi ’ were so designated as a re- 
presentative of believers /car’ i^oxnv, the so-called 
orthodox party. We call attention to this possi- 
bility, because in investigating so difficult a question 
all possibilities must be weighed. It is a fact at 
all events that, in the case of this ben-Amittai 
(Jon 1^}, Gath (ha)hepher is not specified as his 
birthplace (see further, below, 4 c, p. 747^). 

4. The fomnal character of the Book of Jonah. 
— Notwithstanding that the book may rest ui)on a 
tradition about Jonah, yet the essential character 
of the hook consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives. 

{a) There iceve such narratives. For instance, 
in Jer 25^®^* it is said, ‘ Take this cup,’ etc. , and 
‘ I took the cup at the hand of J" and made all the 
nations drink' (v.^’^). Thus actions of the prophet 
are recorded as if they had been outwardly per- 
formed, and yet they cannot have really been so. 
Rather is the story merely a form of representation 
in which a Divine message is presented in a visible 
and therefore impressive fashion. This being mani- 
festly the ease with Jer 25^^^*, there is no need in 
13^- to take the name Perath, which everywhere 
else (15 times) means the Euphrates (so also in Jer 
51®^), to refer to a jilace which is not meant any- 
where else in OT, nor so understood by LXX {eirl 
rbv ^ixppdTrjv, k.t.X.), etc., in Jer 13“*^-, and whicdi 
stood in no relation to the captivity of Israel. For 
the same reason it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the prophet Ezekiel actually lay for 390 days upon 
his left and for 40 days upon limight side (4®^* etc. ). 
Moreover, in 24® the words ‘Set on the caldron 
and pour water into it,’ etc., are called by Ezekiel 
a mdshdl (cf. the Arab, mithm, similitudo, irapa- 
^oXt] ; see Konig’s art. ‘ Zur Deutung der symboli- 
schen Handlungen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ in the 
Neice kirchliche Zcitschrift, iii. 650 fi*.). Similar to 
the narrative of Jer 25^®®* is that of Hos 1^^* and 
3^®^* (so, inter alios, Hitzig, Simson, Keil, Wiinsche, 
Reuss iGesch. d. heil. Schriften ATs, 1890, §223]; 
see, further, art. HoSEA in this Dictionary). For 
there it is expressly said, ‘ Go, take to thee mulierem 
fornicaiionis,^ and, even if the latter phrase can 
mean only ‘ a wife of whoredoms ’ (Cheyne, Gamb. 
Bible, ad loc . ; G. A. Smith, i. 234, ‘ a wife of 
harlotry’), it is improperly assumed by some inter- 
preters {e.g. Cheyne, Wellii., Nowack, G. A. Smith) 
that the woman had not beforehand ‘ an inclination 
to infidelity.’ Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the text, according to which at the very outset 
Hosea was inspired with the idea of marrying 
2 , mulier fomicationis {i.e. idololatrice eornmqae 
vitiorum quae cum ilia coheerere solehant). Besides, 
an ‘inclination to infidelity’ was a thing by no 
means strange to the majori+y of the nation, with 
which J" as it were contracted a marriage in the 
time of Moses (cf. Ex 32®}, Again, if tlie com^ 
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mission of J" was literally carried out, Hosea must 
have married an adulteress (Hos 3^). But, with a 
view to the visible presentation of a truth, there is 
no need for such an outward performance of actions 
which would have been not only in themselves 
repugnant, but also unnatural for the prophet 
liiinself. 

{b) The above-cited symbolic tales may be imi- 
tated in the Book of Jonah (cf. especially the 
parallelism between Hos P 3^ and Jon B 3b also 
Ezk 3-^ etc.). As Ezekiel was bound, etc., as the 
leprej^entative of the people (3-® 4^^* 5^^* etc.), so in 
the Bk, ot Jonah it was related how Jonah under- 
took a mission to the goyim, etc. This might 
happen all the more readily that elseAvhere the 
people of Israel and the prophetic order are identi- 
hed with one another ; the servant of J", who, 
according to Is 41^ etc., is the people of Israel, is a 
designation in 42^ etc. of the servant of God who 
is to bring, Lc. proclaim to the goyim smtmtiam et 
normam ludioii or lucem (Is 42^ 49^, cf. 43^"), and 
so also the people of Israel is called the son of God 
(Ex 4-b Hos lib* This servant of God was in 
inany ways also blind, and deaf (Is 42^^), and dumb 
(58^^) ; cf. Jon 1^. Further, the captivity of Israel 
is several times compared to a giave from which 
they are to come forth again alive; Ezk 37^^^* 

‘ These bones are the lohole house of Israel’ (rightly 
interpreted even by Hengstenberg, Christoloq le, ii. 
p. 588, not ‘ ii. p. 125 ' as Bertliolet cites it, Ktcrzer 
Hrnidcom. zu Heszkiel, 1897, p. 1S4) ; cf. Ezk 19® 
33^*^ 39“®. Again, the captivity of Israel is com- 
pared to being devoured, ‘Nebuchadnezzar hath 
swallowed me up like a sea-monster {tannin), and 
he hath filled Ins belly’ (Jer cf. 
and in Is 27^ the comparison of the secular power 
to a livyathan (crocodile) and a tannin \ see esp. 
G. A. Smith, 1898, pp. 523-526). Note also that 
Israel’s deliverance from exile is compared to a new 
birtli (Is 66^) and a dream (Ps 126^. Further, as 
pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its missionary 
call (Jon P), so a part of exilic and post-exilic 
Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goytm (cf. Jer 29^®, Ezk 18-^ 33-®, Ps 
137b Is 34 f. 63'^*, Ob Mai 3^b Jon 3i»-). 
But in this same exilic and post-exilic period there 
are also voices to be heard calling for prayer to 
God on behalf of the goyim (Jer 29’’) and giving 
expression to the universal is tic tendency of the 
theocracy (Zee 8-b cf. Jon 3^® 4^^ ; see below, 7 a). 
The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in 
the Bk. of Jonah, whose author may have selected 
the individualistic presentation of his idea because 
this was least likely to miss making an impression. 
This, which for shortness may be called the sym- 
holical interpretation of the Bk. of Jonah, is in the 
main upheld by Hardt, Kleinert {Commentary, 
1874), Bloch {Studien zur Gesch. der Samml. d. 
altheb. Lit. 1876, p. 72 ff’.), Cheyne (art. in TheoL 
Ilev. 1877, p. 214 tt*.), C. H. H. ‘Wright {Biblical 
Essays, T, and T. Clark, 1886, p. 45 ft*.),* Ed. 
Konig {Einleitung, 1893, p. 380), Kleinert {Oom- 
nvintary, 1893, p. 18 ft*.), G. A. Smith (1898, p. 
502ft‘.).'t 

* Wright cites (p. xxv) the following passages : 2 S 121^- 
(Nathan’s parable) (the parabolical narrative of the wise 
woman of Tekoa), 1 K 20«iy-4l (the parabolical tale of the prisoner 
who was allowed to escape). These, however, do not furnish 
real parallels to the Bk. of Jonah, for, like all parables, thej* 
have an unknown, general subject. Nevertheless, they show 
that in Israel it was customary to introduce abstract truths 
in the form of individualistic tales. This disposition is also a 

factor in the origin of narratives about real visions, like those of 
1 K 221®-22 and of Amos and Ezekiel. 

t Similar is the j'udginent of Augusti (Einleitung, 1827, 

§ 225), Hitzig (in the Preface to his Exposition of the Book of 
Jonah in Kurzgef. exeg. Hdbch.), Bleek (Einleitung, 1878, 

I 229), Riehm (Einleitung, 1889, li. §81, * Der Inhalt des Buchea 
ist erne reine Dichtung ’), (G-esch. d. h. Schr. ATs, 1890, 
§ 407), et alii, who have not recognized the analogy of the sjmi- 
bolical narratives of the prophets. 


(c) The choice of the name Jonah as the subject 
of this symbolical narrative may also (see above, 
3j p. 746®) have been favoured by the following 
circumstance. Jonah was an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Samaria, and ‘ the name Jonah signifies 

dove. Ephraim, the Northern kingdom, the 
kingdom of Israel as distinguished from that of 
Judah, is termed by Hosea, the only other pro- 
phetic writer who belonged to that kingdom, “a 
silly dove” (nm Hos 7-^); and when that prophet 
predicts the Beturn from Captivity, he speaks of 
Ephraim as returning as “a dove (np’) out of the 
land of Assyria” (11^^).’ C. H. H. Wright, from 
whose Biblical Essays (1886, p. 45) these words are 
quoted, has not, however, recalled n’pm 
(Ps 56^), which is most probably interpreted 
columba {silentii = ) silens peregrinoricm locorum = 
inter et propter per eg rinos (on the silence of 6 after 
m see Kdnig, Syntax, § 33ljm). This expression in 
Ps 56^ is already referred by the Talmud to 
'n by the LXX to 6 Xa5s 6 airh rCbv a/yiuiv 

uefJLaKpvfjLfjLevrjs, and SO also by the Arabic {him- 
maticn) and the Ethiopic (c7ie2:e6=populus). [Well- 
hausen (in Haupt’s SBOT) changes into D”ff, 
but this suggestion lacks probability]. A remark- 
able coincidence between Israeliiish and foreign 
conceptions may be discovered in the analogy be- 
tween the sojourn of the dove {r\iv) in the fish’s 
belly, and the descent of the ‘dove’ Semiramis 
from the fish-woman (cf. the ancient picture in 
Vigouroux, Die Bibel nnd die miieren Entdech- 
ungen, iii. 355) Atargatis or AepKeruj or Dercetis, 
who also had a temple at Ashkelon, cf. Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 45 ft*. — 

* Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artu* 

Stagna Palsestini credunt motasse fiyura ; 

An magis, ut sumptis iHms fiha penrns 
Extremes albis m turnbus egent annos.* 

I venture also to call attention to the circum- 
stance that the name ‘ Nineveh ’ (Herodot. i. 103, 
106, 193, ii. 150, iii. 155, Nivos) is a compound with 
the root pj (cf. Assyr. niinu, ‘fish’ [Del. Assyr. 

Handworterb. 1896, p. 454a], Aram, xpi, |-3QJ, e.g. 
Jon 2^* For the oft-recurring ideographic way 
of writing the name of this city characterizes it as 
Ni-nu-a or Ni-na-a, ‘fish-dwelling.’ Hence in the 
first element of the name we should not be disposed 
to find Fett, Fettigkeit, Ueberfluss’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘ Ninive ’ in PllE- x. 589). It may 
be not impossible that nun, which on account of 
the following nua might be differentiated, or 
through n (cf. Lehrqehaiide, ii. 510 f. and pj) modi- 
fied to nin, has been combined with nua or naa, 
and thus arose Ni-nu-a or Ni-na-a. 

5. The Bade of the Book . — This symbolical narra- 
tive was written, not in the 8th cent., but in the 
post-exilic period. 

(а) Literary arg-uments. The story contains no 
positive trace that it attributed itself to Jonah. 
On the contrary, the book speaks of Jonah in the 
third person everywhere except in the oratio 
directa of 1® 2®®^* etc. Of course the circumstance 
that in any vuiting a name is used in the thii'd 
person, is no sure sign that that writing proceeds 
from a different author (cf. Konig, Eimeitung, p. 
314^ on Is 7). But, all the same, it is not without 
significance that Hosea, who opens with the third 
person, in the further course of his story passes to 
the use of the first person ; cf . ‘ Then spake J" to 
me’ (Hos 3^"^) with ‘Then came the word of J" to 
Jonah^ (Jon 3^ etc.). 

(б) Linguistic indications. The Book of Hosea 
shows what phase of development the Heb. lan- 
guage had reached in the Northern kingdom in 
the 8 til cent. But the linguistic character of the 
Book of Jonah is quite different from this. In 
Hosea the occurrences of anoJcM to ani are as 

I 11 ; 11, whereas in Jonah the ratio is 2 (1** 3-) : 5 
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^9. 12 25. 20 411 j . £n Malaehi 1 anoJdit 3-^) 

to 8 ant. Ill Hosea we find only (&ome eight 
times), whereas in Jonah & is lound (these pas- 
sages are wanting in Mandelkern’s Omicordance, 1 
1291 ft., hut are given in Konig’s Syntax, § 54) 
three times, 1^* 4^^, as in Ezr S-'*, 1 Cli 5-^ 27-^^, Ec 

etc. But in Jonah there occurs "p (1^) * side 
by side with (1^- while in Ec 8^^ the second- 
ary form already appears (Konig, Syntax, 

§ ZS9e). lin (* myriad') has not been recognized 

by tradition in Hos 8^-, probably, indeed, on 
the authority of MSS (see Konig, Lehr g eh. ii. 
222^) ; yet in Ezekiel (16’') we have the genuinely 
Hebrew word n:;i5-i, whereas U“i occurs in Jon 
Ps68'^ Ezr2«^-6VNeh Dn 1H-, 1 Cli 29’. 

T\v^,T\n=ieogitar6 in Jon 1®, cf. Hn 6^ and Hos 

Targ., 'J", the Goa of heaven’ 

is found in Gn 24^- ’ (overlooked by G. A. Smith, 
ii. 497“), Jon P, Ezr 1-, Neh 1% 2 Ch 36^ and the 
simple 'God of heaven’ in Ps 136^®, Ezr finnejf. 

712.21.23^ Neh P 2h Dn The notion 

of ‘command’ (verb) does not occur at all in 
Hosea, but it is difticult to imagine that he would 
have expressed it by nja ( Jon 2^ 4®'®, 1 Ch 9-^, Hn 
j5.3of. [Aram.]. Ezr 7^® etc.), for he expresses ‘com- 
mand’ (noun) by is (5^^) and not by cjj? (Jon 3’ 

[Aram.], Ezr .4^^ etc., Hn 3^® etc.). Cf., 

further, [::yf=consedit, sihiit (Jon Ps 107^®, 
Pr 26“®) common in Aramaic (Merx, direst. Targ. 
294; Noldeke, ZDMG, 1868, p. 499). Taking all 
this into account, it is an unnatural supposition 
that the author of the Book of Jonah should have 
exhibited all the above - mentioned linguistic 
features to a reader of the 8th cent. B.C. He must 
have belonged to a period when the loritten lan- 
guage of the Israelites had already come into 
close contact with the Aramaic. 

(c) Material indications. Nineveh, at the time 
when the Book of Jonah was composed, was no 
longer in existence. This is clear from the state- 
ment (3®), ‘Now Nineveh was (riiT.n, cf. Konig, 
Syntax, § 362m) a great city for God’ [i.e. accord- 
ing even to a superhuman standard). Havemick 
[Einl. ii. 2, p. 359) declined to accept this inter- 
pretation, and appealed to Gn 1^ innj inn .ijyn n??''* 
But even this passage confirms the*^ above "^as the 
correct explanation of Jon 3^. For to the writer 
of Gn P the earth was no longer a chaos. Further, 
the ' three days’ journey ’ of 3^ taken in connexion 
with ‘ and Jonah began to e^iter into the city om 
day’s journey’ {Syntax, § 330e), must refer to the 
distance through, not round, the city (Schrader, 
KAT^ ad loc.j. A diameter of such proportions 
would, however, presuppose a circumference such 
as even the combination of four cities (Gn 10^^^., 
Keilinsch. Bibliot. ii. 117) could not have possessed. 
Then it would be strange that Jonah himself or a 
contemporary of his sliould not have given the 
naine of the ‘king of Nineveh’ (3®) in question. 
Besides this, Sayce [HOM 487, quoted by Driver, 
LOT^ 322) is of opinion that the title ‘king of 
Nineveh’ could never have been applied to him 
while the Assyrian empire was still in existence. 

[d) Arguments drawn from the history of the 
formation of the OX Canon, (a) In the so-called 
prophetm priores of the Heb. OT there is no word 
of Jonali’s journey to Nineveh (2 K 14^). Nor in 
the latter passage is there any reference to other 

* It is improbable that the words Uiiin nj^rr 
were originally a 'marginal gloss" (so Kautzsch, AT; Kow^k, 
XL Propk., ad loc . ; G. A. Smith, ii. 613). For if (v.7) 

were to be explained, the maigmal gloss would have b^n simply 
'P/ fche whole sentence would not have been written on 

the maigin. Moreover, the sentence is not absolutely super- 
fluous in V.8. Bather is the question there quite intelligible 
psychologically as an indirect introduction to the following 
questions. It is equally intelligible why the question propter- 
^em hcBc ealarnitas nobis aedderit, being an apparent repeti- 
tion, should have been omitted in cod. B of the t.yy 7 


Avords of Jonah, such as is intended to the Book ol 
Micah in 1 K 22-® u';'d D'lsj;; I'-is*-! (cf. Konig, 

Emleitung, 830 f.). (/8) The outer of the 

phetcB posteriores, and especially of the Minor 
Prophets, was only in its general principles a fixed 
one. This order was not meant to be cliiono- 
logical (Konig, Elnleit. 301). The eollectois ot the 
Canon did not intend the books Avlncli have no 
chronological superscription to be considered as 
belonging to the period mentioned in the nearest 
preceding book Avhich bears a date. For, on the 
one hand, in the case of the Book of Ainos, the 
chronological superscription of the Book of Hosea 
is repeated, and, on the other hand, it cannot be 
meant that Nahum and Habakkuk prophesied at 
the date assigned to the preceding book (Mic F). 
Therefore it may be assumed that the Book of 
Jonah was inserted after the Book of Obadiali on 
the ground, not of its chronology, but of its con- 
tents. Might it not have been supposed that the 
words rhj Tif (‘ nuntius ad gentes missus est ’) 
found a clear illustration in the story of Jonah? 
Moreover, in the centuries after the Exile, it was 
the fate of the Edomites that formed the subject 
of the liveliest discussion (cf. Mai F, 1 Es 
Sir 50-®^-). Hence it is probable that the question 
Avhy the threats pronounced against Edom had 
remained unfulfilled Avas intended to be answered 
in the Book of Jonah. (7) Again, the open- 

ing words '11 mn' 1 : 3.1 appear to the present 
Avriter to contain an indirect allusion {Syntax, 

§ 368a) to the Book of Obadiali, and to have an 
adversative force {ih. § 389 /). This introduction 
to the Book of Jonah appears, then, to have origin- 
ated Avlien the book attained its present position 
in the Heb. and Gr. OT, On the other hand, 
probability is lacking to the theory of Budde 
[ZATW, 1892, p. 41) that the Book ot Jonah Avas 
originally an extract from the ‘ Midrash to the 
Book of Kings ’ (2 Ch 24-^^). For, in the first place, 
the story of Jon F®"* AA^ould not have fitted well on 
to 2 K 14-®^*. In the second place, this story, 
whose incidents are enacted wholly outside the 

E olitical history and the land of Israel, would not 
ave been at all suitable in the nso lynna 

Not so clear is the justice of the remark of NoAvack 
(1897, on Jon F) that the Chronicles do not breathe 
the spirit Avhich the supposed Midrash Avould 

have exhibited. (5) The Book of the Taa^gIvo 

Minor Prophets was included among the ‘ pro- 
phets’ or ‘prophecies’ Avhich already lay before 
Ben-Sirach (Prologue 11. 6 and 14), for 49^® reads 

K<xl tQv 5c65exa rrpopTjriap tcl derra dvadd'hoL ex rov rbwov 
avTwv, or, in the recently published Heb. text of 
the Sirach fragments, "n D'x'3jri ny.;' dj. Against 
the vieAv of Jacob {ZATW, 1887,' p. 280) that 49^® 
is an interpolation, Noldeke {ZATW, 1888, p. 156), 
Buhl {Kanonu. Text, 1891, p. 11), and Wellhausen 
{SJdzzen, Y. 211) have declared themselves. Not 
Avithout importance is also the question Avh ether 
toe TrdTTTTos of Ben-Sirach (to Avhom ^ve owe the 
Greek translation of the Proverbs of Sirach) and 
the Prologue to the book flourished as early aa 
c. B.c. 300. The present Avriter claims to have 
proved this in his Emleitung (1893, p. 488), and 
his conclusions are now accepted also by J. HaHvy 
{Etude sur la partie du texte hehreu de VEcclesi- 
astique ricemment dieouverte, 1897) and Baethgen 
{Hand~commentar zu den Psalmen^, 1897, p. xxvii). 
This circumstance forbids one to carry down the 
composition of the Book of Jonah beyond the year 
B.C. 300, as G. A. Smith (ii. 498) is inclined to do. 

In the above sections (^5) we have sought, from 
the oldest indications, to characterize tl^e Book of 
Jonah positwely. What follows will give the | 
negative supplement to this. 

6. The principal other interpretations of the Book 
of Jonah, 
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{a) The symbolical character of such a nar- 
rative, although in all probability this is the 
character of the Book of Jonah, might readily be 
missed. For it is psychologically explicable how 
histories which are i elated as concrete occurrences 
should preferably be understood by many as an 
account of real events. As a matter of fact, this 
has hai)pened in not a few instances. For instance, 
has not the story of the dead bones (Ezk 37^"^^) 
been very frequently understood (cf. Hitzig, Bib. 
Theol. 1880, p. 109) as if we had to do witiriiteral 
dead bodies ? And that notwithstanding the 
explanation of the bones in vj^ ‘ These bones are 
the lohole house of Israel.’ How often, again, are 
the stories of the hiding of the girdle (Jer 
and of the marrying of an adulterous wife (Hos 
3^^*) understood as real history ! Accordingly, the 
fact that this may have ha2’)pened also in the case 
of the Book of Jonah is no proof of the non- 
symbolical character of the latter. 

[h] Certainly, those who collected the Canon or 
those who arranged the AcodeKaTrpj^yjrov may still 
have rightly regarded the Book of Jonah as a sym- 
bolical narrative, for they placed it in a class of 
writings containing other examples of symbolical 
character and prophetic tendency. But at a later 
period the book was frequently treated as if it con- 
tained non-symbolical history. At the same time, 
in examining the evidence on this point, one has 
to exercise great caution. The authors in ques- 
tion may simply have expressed themselves with a 
natural brevity, as if they considered the history 
of Jonah a real affair. This principle may be 
applied to every instance "where some element in 
the Book of Jonah is merely cited. This may be 
the case where Jesus Christ (Mt 12"^®) illustrated 
his burial by the statement that it would continue 
only three clays, like the sojourn of Jonah in the 
belly of the sea-monster. But the following saying 
(v.**^), that the men of Nineveh would, on the'day 
of judgment, put to shame the contem^wraries of 
Jesus, IS most naturally interpreted on the pre- 
supposition that the story of Jonah w’as a non- 
symbolical one. Still, t^ question remains whether 
this presupposition was merely that of the hearers 
of Jesus (see further, below, 6ciJ5, p_. 75P). The 
history of Jonah is, however, conceived as non- 
symbolical when into the mouth of Tobit * are put 
the words, wiTeLcrfxai 6'cra €\<i\'r)U€v Twi/ds 6 7rpo<pif)Tr}s 
Trepl Niveu'j) (To M'^), and irdvrajs icrrai & eXdXT^crev 6 
TTpocprjTT}^ (v.®). Philo, too, regarded the 

story of Jonah as non-symbolical, for he took 
pains to explain the marvel of the fish {Orat. de 
Jona, § 16, 21). The same inter j)retation is fol- 
lowed in 3 Mac 6® (cf. Konig, Einleit. p. 483) and 
in Jos. Ant. ix. x. 2. According to the latter, 
’Iwi'tts eh Ta/)(r6v ’iirXei rrjs IvtXt/ctas ( !), and he repro- 
duces the whole contents of the Book of Jonah, 
with the exception of the displeasure of Jonah at 
the sparing of Nineveh. So also in the Mishna, 
Ta'anit ii. l,t Bab. Taanit 15a, Nedartm 38a, 
where nqjp' f:?:! (Jon H) is incorrectly understood as 
if Jonah had paid the price of the whole ship 
(n'piD n3''£3D *?£:’), and had thus, in contrast to Amos, 
been a wealthy man. (For other passages see 
B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6). Jewish tradition, how- 
ever, contains also the information that the history 
contained in the Book of Jonah was enacted in the 
reign of Osnappar (Ezr 4^^^ [Assurbanipal ?]), and, 
seeing that the date of J eroboam li. and that of 
Osnappar were different, the rabbinical tradition 
spoke of two Jonahs, of whom the fi^st was of the 
tribe of Zebulijn and the second Ox the tribe of 
Asher (see, further, Fiirst, Der Kanon d. AT nach 

,* This book was written before the renovation of Herod’s 
temple (Koniff, Finleitung, p. 478). , 

t nW nmvn nxi ops' n« OM7K kti rmu tdnj il? 

.(Jon 310) 'n na unn 


d. Ueberlief. in Tahn. und Mklrasch, p. 33 f.). 
Again, in Numeri llahbah, sect. 18, the Book of 
Jonah is called ‘a book by itself and counted 
separately.’ This, however, was simply ‘ because 
it is exclusively occupied with the heathen, and 
Israel^ is not mentioned in it. But that its 
canonicity was doubted in earlier times there 
is no evidence ’ CWildeboer-Bacon, Origin of Canon 
of 01\ 1895, 70-72). The non-symboliml or externo- 
historical interpretation of the story of Jonah is 
the predominating one also among the Christians 
of the earlier centuries (cf., inter alios^ Justm 
Martyr, Dialog, c. Tryph. cap. 107). 

{c) But gradually questions were everywhere 
raised about the authenticity of the ancient tra- 
dition, and in connexion with this began also the 
examination of the externo-historical interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Jonah. The natural clearness 
of Luther’s way of thinking is seen in his judg- 
ment upon at least the prayer of Jon 2^"^^ ‘So 
wohl isb ihni niclit gcwesen, dass er hatte mbgen 
ein solclies femes Lieulein dichten.’ Continued ex- 
amination of the book did not lead all critics (see 
above,45)to a symbolical interpretation of the story. 
Some reached, by means of almost ludicrous * 
attempts, the third of the leading explanations 
of the Book of Jonah. This attributes a legendary 
character to the story, and may therefore itself be 
called, for shortness, the legendary interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah. Its chief representatives 
are the following. 

Already (in his Einleit.^ iv. § 576) Eichhorn 
discovered in the book the presentation of a 
‘Volksage.’ He pointed to the fact that in 2^^', 
as compared with ch. 1, the narrative is ‘ quite 
interrupted, short, incomplete, and unsatisfying.* 
Hence he held that ‘ under such circumstances it 
is no arbitrary hypothesis to assume merely that 
Jonah, mounted upon the sea-monster, was driven 
ashore by the storm, and to regard the three days’ 
sojourn in the fish’s belly as a popular clothing of 
this.’ ‘ If the story of Jonah’s escape upon the 
sea-monster . . . was handed on from mouth to 
mouth . . . for several centuries, how readily 
might it assume its present form ! This is also 
in harmony with the spirit of the ancient world, 
as "vve may gather from the similar clothing given 
to similar occurrences in Greek history, e.g. to the 
liistory of Hercules ’ (see the Greek quotations in 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii. 5, 12). The legendary 
interpretation is accepted, further, by Bosen- 
miiller {Scholia in Vet. 'Test., ad Jonam) ; Knobel 
{Der Frophetismm d. Heb. ii. 370ff'.) ; de Wette 
{Einleit. ^291); Winer [RL, s.v. ‘Jona’); Vatke 
{Einleit., 1886, § 217, ‘ eine Legende’) ; Nowaek 
{Klein. Proph., 1897, p. 175, ‘Wir haben eine 
Prophetenlegende vor uns’). Essentially similar 
is the judgment of von Orelli (1896, p. 93 f.), who 
says, for instance, ‘ The marvel of the fish was 
certainly received from tradition,’ but ‘the story 
in its present form was written at the close of the 
Chaldeean or the opening of the Persian period.’ 
But if the book simply contained a ‘ Propheten- 
legende,’ this would m the tradition have in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously taken its rise, 
and then the evident didactic* tendency of the 
hook would not be adequately explained. Hence 
Nowaek asserts that ‘ tlae author used freedom 
in moulding the traditional material as suited 
his aim.’ But in that case the contents of the 

♦Not Abravanel (cf. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6, note 4, against 
Havernick, Einleit. ii. 2, p. 327), but H. Ad. Grimm {JDer 
Proph. Jona aufs n&ue ubersetzt, etc.), supposed that Jonah 
dreamed that he was swallowed by a great fish. Clericus, 
again, threw out the suggestion (Bibliot. anc. et mod., tome 
XX. 2, p. 459) that Jonah ‘was picked up by a ship whose 
figurehead was a whale’ ; while Anton (in Paulus’ E'euei 
Repertorium, Bd. iii. p. 36 ff.) supposed that Jonah clun^ tc 
the belly of the fish. See, for more fancies of the same kuidj 
Eichhoria, Einleit.-^ Bd. iv. § 576. 
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book might be called simply ‘ the free use of an 
ancient prophetic legend ’ (Kautzsch, Ab7^iss d. 
Gesch. d, alttest. Schriftthums, 1897, p. 120). It 
is more likely, however, that the book has no 
ancient history for basis. 

Many upholders of this legendarij interpretation, 
in dealing with particular features of the Book of 
Jonah, have appealed to legends and myths of 
ardigxdty. In the first place, they have reminded 
us that it w’as in the neighbourhood of Joppa that 
Andromeda, too, was reduced to straits by a sea- 
monster (Jos. BJ III. ix. 3, rCbv *Ay8po[M€oas 
8ecrfiQ>v in BaKVTLjfxevoL t&ttol ’irLa’TovvraL dpxatorijra 
rod fiddov; cf. on Andromeda also W. R. Smith, 
BS 159, and Bulmi, Km^zer Hdcoin., 1897, on 
Job 7^-). But this tale agrees with the story of 
Jonah in the single point of the locality, Joppa (is;, 
'loTTiTT}), and the latter was the natural one to fix 
upon in the case of a man fleeing from Palestine to 
the Mediterranean. Still less can the ‘ legend of 
Jonah be derived from the story of the Trojan 
princess Hesione, who was delivered by Hercules 
from a sea-monster {IL xx. 145 fi‘., xxL 441 fi‘.). 
For the features of this tale, which in some 
measure resemble the history of Jonah, were all 
produced at a much later date, and hence it is far 
easier to see here a modification of the story of 
Jonah than to suppose that the author of the latter 
borrowed from that foreign tale (cf. Hitzig’s third 
‘ Vorbemerkung ’ to his Commentar uher JoTia). 
Finally, F. C. Baur, above all, has connected (Ilgen’s 
Zeitsckrift, 1837, p. 102 ff.) the story of Jonah with 
the Babylono- Assyrian myth of Cannes, On this 
see further, below, p. 751, note'*. 

{d) But even theerc^erno-to^oricannterpretation 
of the Book of Jonah has found defenders down to 
ihe most recent times. Of these we may mention 
first, Frz. Kaulen, representing the traditionalist 
Roman Catholic Church [Einleit. in d, heil, Schrift, 
1892, § 414), then C. F. Keil {Einleit., 1873, § 89), 
and J. Kennedy {On the Booh of Jonah, 1895). 
This standpoint may perhaps be best characterized 
in some such way as the following : — 

(a) Features which point to the didactic charac- 
ter of the story of Jonah are not sufficiently taken 
into account even by the most recent representatives 
of the externo-histoncal interpretation. To begin 
with, the circumstance is significant that the book 
closes with the presentation of a general truth 
(against B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 28), Cf., further, 
wiiat has been said above (p. 746^) on the inter- 
polation of the prayer (Jon Again, the 

repentance of the city of Nineveh is depicted with 
such grotesque features that the intention of the 
writer to indicate the didactic tendency of the 
narrative appears sufficiently clear. For, not to 
speak of the king sitting in ashes (3*^^), the very 
beasts are also mentioned' as partaking in the fast 
and the mourning (3^^*). This command that ‘ the 
cattle, the oxen, and the sheep should eat nothing 
and should drink no water,' and that ‘man and 
beast ’ (see above, p. 745^) should put on sackcloth, 
is not to be co-ordinated with the custom whereby 
at the death of Masistios the Persians cut off their 
own hair and that of the horses and beasts of 
burden (Herodot. ix. 24 ; Plutarch, Aristides, cap. 
14, iK€Lpav iirl T(p MaaKrriip Kai Xtttoijs Kal hf^ibvovs), 
or the custom mentioned by Chrysostom of har- 
nessing horses with black trappings to a hearse. 
Further, Kleinert {ad loc.) refers to the mourning 
which, according to the myth (cf. Virgil, Eclog. 
V. 19 ff), was held over the death of Baphnis. 
But by his reference Kleinert himself unconsciously 
concedes that the representation in Jon can be 
compared only with an t^w-real occurrence. More- 
over, the complaint of Jonah about the gourd 
(4*»^) is put into such hyperbolical language (‘for 
me death is beti er than life '), that one is compelled 
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to assume that the writer did nob mean the com- 
plaint to be understood as a serious one. Again, 
the narrator puts in the mouth of the prophet the 
statement that he does ‘right' (hum) to be angry 
over the loss of the gourd, ‘ even unto death.' But 
is this not to depict him as an ill-natured child 
wffio sulks over the loss of a toy ? Certainly, it is 
not without ground that Ant. Baumgaiten, in 
his VhtmiouT dans Vancien Testament (1896, p. 
27^), has adduced ‘Jonas, irrite jusqu’h la mort 
d'avoir vu perir le ricin,' as fit to be included in 
the category he is dealing with. 

(/3) Elements in the story, which upon the sym- 
bolical interpretation explain themselves, are 
wu'ongly weakened by the adherents of the externo- 
historical interpretation. For instance, the ex- 
pression ‘three days and three nights’ (Jon 2^) 
indicates by its tAVofold mention oi the number 
‘ three ' that the WTiter has in view a small 
‘numerus rotundus' (cf. Ex 20^ 2K 11®^*, Ezk 5-*, 
Zee 13^^* etc.; specially Hhree days,’ Gn 40^®*^^ 42^"^, 
Ex 10^2 Jos 111 216. 22^ 2 S 241^ 1 K 12^ 2 K 20^ 
Hos 6^, Jon 2^, Est 4^®, Mt 16-^ ; ‘ three months ’ 
or ‘years,’ Ex 2-, Lv 19^^, Is 16^'^ 20^ Bn l*^ etc. ; 
cf. Kdckerath, Bib. ChronoL, 1865, llff., also Bud. 
Hirzel, ‘ Bundzahlen ’ in A hhand. d. sacks. Gesscll. 
d. Wissensch., Leipzig, 1885). The author would 
not have specified in detail ‘ three days and three 
nights,’ if he had meant merely one day along 
wdth part of the preceding and the following day. 
Hence his meaning cannot have been ‘ a period of 
37 hours' (Kaulen, Einleit. § 414). Such an in- 
terpretation of the text (Jon 2^) can by no means 
be built upon 1 S 30^-^^*, Est 4^® 5^ (against Kleinert 
and V. Orelli, ad loc.), which is opposed also by 
the expression ‘seven days and seven nights’ 

of Job 2^^. The representatives of the externo- 

historical interpretation appeal, further, to nar- 
ratives according to which the gigantic shark 
carcharias has been knowm to sw^allow^ a man or 
even a horse whole — nay, to have vomited up a 
tunny fish and the body of a sailor undecomposed 
(Kaulen, Einleit. § 414). In an occurrence ot this 
kind, wiiich is most coiTectly related by Eichhorn 
{Einleit.^ iv. 340 f.), a ‘ “ Seehund,” after taking a 
sailor in its jaws, immediately of its owm accord 
threw him out again, and he was picked uj^ alive 
and only slightly injured.' Here we miss the 
‘three days and three nights.’ Or w^e read in the 
Neite Lnih. KirchenzeiPimg (1895, p. 3031), that 
the whale-hunter, James Bartley, w^as in February 
1891 swallow^ed by a wdiale, and that on the follow- 
ing day, when the animal was killed, he Avas taken 
alive out of its stomach. ‘ He lay in a SAvoon in 
the belly of the Avhale. The sailors had much 
difficulty in restoring him to consciousness. It 
AA'as not till after three months’ nursing that 
James Bartley recovered his reason.’ But, grant- 
ing the truth of this story, the Jonah of the OT 
w^as longer in the belly of the fish than James 
Bartley, and, so far from there being any Avord of 
illness or subsequent nursing, he is said even in 
the^ fish’s belly to have indited a song of thanks- 
giving. This point is overlooked also by B. 

Wolf, op. cit. Here also, finally, comes in the 

folloAving point. The text (Jon 4^^^) says that the 
gourd ‘ tanquam filius noctis factus est et tanquam 
(cf. Konig, Syntax, § 332^) filius noctis (alterius) 
periit (so also Pesh.). The AA^ords -xn neces- 

sarily imply that the gourd Avas the" product of a 
single night (Targ. Nin jnn ; LXX h bwb vdKva 
But Kaulen {Einleit. § 414) denies this 
sense to the text. He says, ‘The plant simply 
grew out of the earth overnight, and must other- 
wise have folloAved the ordinary course of develop- 
ment.’ But in that case the kthaydn would not 
have a full claim to the title ‘ filius noctis. ’ Further, 
the verb hai, the opposite of mrst have the 
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sense of ‘ factus est.’ ^ Again, the meaning of v.® is 
that tlie kikayon straightway in the early morning 
furnished a shade for Jonah ; and in any case, 
according to vJ, its existence was only for a single 
day. For at dawn of the following day (n^no^) it 
was smitten to death, and, when the sun rose, 
Jonah was without his shade. 

(7) But even the legendary interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah has not been refuted by the repre- 
sentative 5 of the externo-historical interpretation, 
for they have been unable to explain away the 
traces of the late date at which the story of Jonah 
was committed to waiting. Can they give an 
adequate explanation, e,g., of why the name of 
the_ Assyrian king is not mentioned, or why he is 
entitled ‘ king of Nineveh ’ ? Can they prove that 
Jonah himself could have penned the statement, 

* Now Nineveh was^^ etc., or the specification of the 
extent of Nineveh (3^)? On the last-mentioned 
point Kaulen {Einle.it ^ § 414) says, ‘ The greatness 
of the city is stated as of three days’ journey, 
either as meaning that a length of three days’ 
journey is attributed to it, or that three days are 
considered necessary to visit it thoroughly (!). 
Both meanings are perfectly correct, according as 
the application of the name “ Nineveh” is taken.’ 
But the expression used in can, according to 
v.^, refer only to the diameter of the city (see above, 
p. 748’^). But the diameter even of the fourfold 
city (Gn 10^^) was not equal to a three days’ 
journey. ‘ The length of the road from Kouyunjik 
to Nimroud is only some 20 English miles. Hence 
the prophet after one day’s journey would have 
been exactly at the other end of the city’ (Frd. 

Delitzscli, art. ‘ Ninive’ in x. 598). Instead 

of taking into account these indications in the 
text, B. Wolf (0^. cit,) lays emphasis upon the 
fact that, according to the Arab. -Syr. History of 
the Prophet J 07iah^ God announced pardon to the 
Ninevites by dispersing a darkness which hung 
over the city. Wolf (p. 32) at once infers that this 
must refer to the eclipse of the sun, which, accord- 
ing to the Assyrian Eponym list, took place in the 
year B.C. 763. But that later note about the 
dispelling of a darkness was an addition that lay 
ready to hand, whereby a visible token might be 
given of the appeasing of the Divine wrath. In 
any case, there is nothing about this in the biblical 
Book of J onah. Hence it is an arbitrary assertion 
of Wolf (p. 31) that ‘in the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood the record of the eclipse was combined 
with the story of Jonah.’ The author of the 
Arab. -Syr. History of Jonah did not mean dark- 
ness caused by an eclipse of tlie sun. Wolf might 
have recognized this from the fact that Ephraem 
Syrus says {op. cit. p. 38) that ‘ the darkness over- 
hung Nineveh during the whole period of peni- 
tential mourning.’ In 2 K which is cited 

by B. Wolf (qp. cit. p. 13), it is recorded that 
Elisha was in Damascus. But it is not said 
that he went there as a missionary, and, besides, 
2 K 8" furnishes no positive basis for the reality 

of the details of the Book of Jonah. Hommel 

{ART p. 145) says, ‘One sees from names 
like “Father is Ai (or Ja)” that the Israelitish 
tradition that Jonah preached Jahweh to the 
Ninevites is not so absurd as according to our 
modern critics it appears.’ But, instead of abusing 
the critics, it would have been well if he had read 
the text accurately. The Book of Jonah says not 
a word about Jonah’s preaching ‘Jahweh’ to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. Rather is the name 
‘Jahweh’ avoided, and it is said, ‘ They believed 
GoeP (DM'^N, 3®% so also lOa^^ 

(5) The NT passages involved have also fre- 
quently an incorrect meaning and an unnecessary 
scope attributed to them by the upholders of the 
txiemo-historical interpretation. Mrst, it may be 
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assumed that Jesus, in regard to the literary 
history of the OT, attached Himself to the notions 
of His contemporaries. There are certain proofs 
that He did so in regard to other notions that pre- 
vailed then. Not only did He speak of the rising 
of the sun (Mt 13'^ Mk 16-^, cf. Ja not only 
did He call the grain of mustard seed the small es*t 
of all seeds (Mt 13®^ ll Mk 4*^^, Lk 13^^), because this 
was then the popular opinion (Lightfoot, Horce ad 
Mt 13®Mi but in other matters too He had rejrard to 
the inferior knowledge or positive ignorance of 
His contemporaries. In particular, he paid the 
temple tax, lvcl o'KavBa.WyuiJt.ev atjrotis (Mt 17“"). 
That is to say, although as vibs toV /SacrtXews (v.^^f-) 
He was free trom the obligation, He paid the tax 
because the priests would not have recognized the 
right reason of His refusal to pay, and He would 
thus have given them an occasion of stumbling. 
For this reason He preferred to make & concession 
to their opinions. Now, as Christ, in astronomical, 
botanical, and other matters, placed Himself on 
the level of His contempo?‘aries, so might He do in 
regard to the literary conceptions of His age. For 
the fulfilment of His religious mission. He required 
to oppose only such opinions as directly concerned 
the notion of the true kingdom of God — fierdvoia, 

TriaTLs, and diKcuocr^vrj tov deou. Secondly y it is the 

great e^o-e/Sdas fjLvarTjpLOp { 1 Ti 3^®) of the Person of 
Christ that He -was as much true man as true God. 
He advanced in wisdom (Lk He learned 

{^ 1 X 0 . 6 ev, He 5®), He did not know the date of His 
TrapoverLa (Mt 24®®, Mk IS®-); cf. Ph 2^^. These 
data of the NT must be taken into account, even 
by a believing Christian. But J. Kennedy {op. cit. 
p. 57 f.) mentions none of these actual testimonies 

of tlie NT. Thirdly, we have to observe that 

the Evangelists differ in their report of what Jesus 
said about the Book of Jonah. In Mt 
it is recorded that the mireinraL [x€revo7](Tav els to 
K ijp-uyfjia ’Ictjva. It is not said in Mt that Jonah 
was a <n]fX€tov for the Ninevites, a statement which 
occurs only in Lk 11®®, eyevero Tcxj^as rot? Nn/eufrats 
<n)fX€iov. Matthew’s account, however, must be the 
original one, for Luke also adds afterwards (v.®®) 
that the Ninevites repented in consequence of the 
preaching of Jonah. Matthew’s report, further, 
corresponds exactly to the narrative in the Book of 
Jonah, in which all that is said is that Jonah was 
to preach N-jp, P 3^), and that by his cry, ‘Yet 
forty days,’ etc. (3**), he awakened the faith of the 
Ninevites. But in the Book of J onah there is not 
a word to the effect that Jonah exercised any 
influence upon the inhabitants of Nineveh by the 
strangeness of his garb or the wonderful experi- 
ences be had passed through. All this, again, is 
silently passed over by J. Kennedy^ (pp. 27, 50 f.), 
and yet he assumes as beyond question that Jonah 
did not come to Nineveh as ‘ an unknown stranger,’ 
but that ‘ his entombment in tlie body of a great 
fish, and his deliverance from that prison, was 
known to the people.’ If that was so, the narrator 
of the history of Jonah has omitted a most essential 
point.* This is not the only instance in which 

* The same judgment must be passed on the learned essay of 
H. Clay Trumbull, Jonah in Nineveh (PhOadelphia, 1892). He 
starts rightlj’^ with the question, ‘ Where in the OT or the NT 
except m the Book of Jonah is there such a seemingly un- 
necessary miracle as the sa%ing of a man’s life by having him 
swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of having the vessel that 
carried him driven back by contrary winds to the place of its 
starting?’ (p. 6). But ‘it is well to ask if there is anything in 
the modem disclosures of AssjTian life and history that would 
seem to render the miraculous element in the story of Jonah 
more reasonable and the marvellous effect of his preaching at 
Nineveh more explicable and natural ’ (p. 7). Trumbull reminds 
us that * prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria was 
Dagan, a creature part man part fish ’ (p. 7), and ‘ according to 
Berosus, the very beginning of civilization in Chaldsea was under 
the direction of a personage, part man and part fish, who came 
up out of the sea’ (p. 9). Trumbull now suggests that Jonah 
appeared to the Ninevites as one of the ‘ Avatars or incarna 
lions’ of Bagan (p. 10). But this is ab initio improbable, foi 
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J Kennedy* makes alterations on the contents of 
the Book of Jonah. According to the latter, God 
said to Jonah, ‘ Preach the preaching that I hid 
thee’ (3‘^J, and this preaching was, ‘Yet forty days 
and Nineveh is overthrown’ But Kennedy 

says, ‘ The preaching of Jonah was not a mere 
wild monotone, “Yet forty days and Nineveh 
trhall be destroyed.” He could hnd a fresh text 
in every street and thoroughfare.’ 

7. The idea of the booh . — ^yhatever view one 
takes of the formal character and origin of the 
hook, the ideas embodied in it are the same. 

(a) The main idea is the following. _ Israel has 
been intrusted by God with the mission to call 
the goyini also to moral amendment, and is not to 
look askance or be jealous if the goytm manifest 
repentance and if God takes back the threatenings 
which He had pronounced against them. ^ ith 
this principal idea the book opens, whether one 
regards ‘ Jonah the son of Amittai ’ as the repre- 
sentative of his nation or as an individual, and the 
same idea is reflected also in the whole course of 
the narrative and in the closing words of the book. 
The stoiy of Jonah thus gives expression to those 
lofty thoughts which are uttered also in Is 40-66. 
For the ‘Servant of J"’ (Is 42^) must be the same 
who in 41® is expressly called and of 

this Servant of J" it is said, ‘ I have made him for 
a light of the goytm^ (42^* 49^'‘‘ etc., cf. also Zee 

8^^ 'sir 24^^ ui;7a [the contents of the vbfxos] 

d$ fjLaKpdv, see above, p. 747^). The_ Book of 
Jonah was meant, then, to proclaim the universality 
of the Divine plan of salvation, and to serve as a 
protest against the particularist tendencies which 
now and then led many members of the people of 
Israel to strive to narrow the boundaries of the 
Divine kingdom of grace. The book is thus a 
brilliant example of the diametrical opposite of 
the spirit which condemned the foreign vdves 
(Mai Ezr 9'^- 10'®-, Neh 13^^-, cf. Est and 
exhibits a lovely dawn preparing the way for the 

clear day of the gospel (Jn 3^®, Gal 3'^ etc.). 

Similar to the above is the idea that has before 
now been extracted by many from the Book of 
Jonah. Even Ei)hraem Syms discovered the 
primary purpose ot the booli to he to bring back 
the Ninevites to God (cf. B. Wolf. p. 36). Eiclihorn 
{Einleit.iw 351) expressed the opinion that ‘the 
book is a proof that God has shown his concern 
also for the heathen by sending them direct 
messengers.’ Essentially the same is the view of 
Alb. Rebattu (1875, p. 6), ‘Docet, Deum non solum 
Judfeis sed omnibus gentihus, dummodo gratia 
dmna dignje sint, henevolentiam siiam praehere ’ ; 
of Bleek (1878, § 229) ; of Reuss {Gesehichte, 1890, 
§ 408); of Renan {Mist. iii. 512, ‘^cole universal- 
iste’); of Kaulen {Einteit., 1892, § 412); of v. 
Orelli (1896) ; of Strack (1898). With perfect cor- 
rectness also G. A. Smith (ii. 501) remarks, ‘The 
purpose is to illustrate the mission of prophecy to 
the Gentiles, God’s care for them, and their sus- 
ceptibility to His word.’ 

Jonah came to Nineveh rwt as *a personage part man and part 
fish-* But the main point is the following If God had sav^ 
Jonah by means of a fish, in order that the mhabitants of 
Nineveh might take him for an incarnation of the Dagan, then 
God would have strer^hened the Ninevites in their faith in the 
fish-god Dagan. This would have been an unjustifiable ‘con- 
cession ’ (p. 16). Nor is it the case that God caused the star 
(Mt 22) to sidne forth on account of the Magi. Besides, Trum- 
bull’s attempt (p. 14, note 1) to connect Jonah and Oannes is 
scarcely possible- In the event of such a connexion, we should 
rather have expected the form to be retained. Why 

should the change have been made from Jonah to |jm' 
(Johanan, On the contrary, a more probable deriva- 

tion of tli.e name Oannes is thai proposed by Lenormant 
(Oanms^ Eahan) or by Tiele (=Ea-vannu). Finally, in his 
account of the place-name iFcdt Yunaa (p. 17), Trumbull appears 
to have tui*n^ his attention too little to the Jewish diaspora 
and _ the Syrian Christians (see, on Nahum and Habahkuk, 
Kbmg, EvnMtungy pp. 333, 352). 


(6) Others have asserted that the theme of th« 
hook is a magnifying of the compassion of God. 
Already we hear Philo say {Orat. de Jona, % 2), 

‘ Sicut in arte medicinie pentissinii salvare a?grotoa 
prom it tent es, igne et aqua regunt enginitque, 
similiter sapientissimus ille, solus salvator, deper- 
ditionem indicens ac ruinam, misericoidiam con- 
struitsalutis.’ Cf. also § 53, ‘Sicut pristma vita 
duram merebat prmdicationem, similiter poeni- 
tentia eoium ex adverse henignitatem.’ Upon 
this view, the Book of Jonah would be an illustra- 
tion of Jer 18""^^ where the conditional character 
of predictions is explained. This was the view 
accepted also by the Midrash Ycdkat on Jonah, 
which closed with the words, ms hv nyB' nmNi 
o’bmn p‘?« 'n*? s’nsi D'Dnnn rnisn jnjn, 

i.c. ‘At that moment Jonah fell upon his face, 
.and spoke [to God], Guide thy world by the norm 
of mercy, as it is written,’ etc. [Dn 9^]. The 
Yallciit was followed by the above-named Arah.- 
Syr. History of the Prophet Jonah (Wolf, p. 27). 
Also D. Kimchi in his Conimentary reckons it as 
a third aim of the book, hv 'pniin iisn’ idV*? 
D'Si entt's pai* ‘?s’i nnV op nT\s‘0 naia’D, i.e, 

‘ to teach that God should he praised for sparing 
the penitents to whatever nation those belong, and 
more especially, if they are many in number.’ 
Essentially the same is the thought of the book, 
as given by Keil [Einleit. § 89). Hitzig [Comment. 
V^orbemerkungen, No. 4) laid special emphasis on 
the iioint that the hook was intended to vindicate 
God in tlie matter of unfulfilled predictions. In 1 ike 
manner, Kautzsch 1897, p. 120) thinks that 

the narrative desired to give an illustration of the 
Divine question (Ezk IS--^ 33^^), ‘ Have I pleasure in 
I the death of the sinner?’ So also Nowack [Hand^ 

I komm., 1897, p. 174). The authors just named 
thus fail to see that in the Book of Jonah wdiat is 
pre-eminently depicted is the universality of the 
Divine plan of salvation, and the duty of Israel t ^ 
be the missionary to the goytm. 

(c) It is not at all certain that, in addition to the 
principal idea, the author of the Book of Jonah 
desired to impress other sentiments on his readers. 
But Ephraem Byrus (see above, 7 a) found a second 
aim of the book in this, that it gave to the Israel- 
ites an example of the penitent disposition of other 
nations. This, in fact, Avas the primary tendency 
of the book, according to D. Kimchi (idid mM*? nznDj 
nyi 'n nuCT"? mip hm ’-133 dj; nniz 

nizya' bum K‘? 2 n r’nn'?, i.e. ‘The book was in- 
tended to serve for instruction to Israel, showing 
as it did how a foreign nation, not belonging to 
Israel, w^as ready for conversion, and how at the 
very frst reprimand of the prophet it turned com- 
pletely from its wickedness, whereas Israel, al- 
though reprimanded early and late by the pro- 
phets, did not turn from its evil w^ays’). Kimchi 
further attributed to the hook the purpose ‘to 
make know'n the great miracle which God wrought 
upon the prophet. ’ According to Eiclihorn {Einleit. 
iv. 351), the story was intended also to teach that 
‘ Jalnveh rules in all places and over all elements.’ 
Riehm {Einleit. ii. 166) says, ‘The anther wishes 
to teach that no prophet can evade the Divine 
commission.’ He is followed by Volck (art. ‘ Jona* 
in PRE'^ vii. 85). Again, Vatke {Einleit. ^ 1886, 
p. 688) found pre-eminent in the hook the thought 
also that ‘the honour of the prophet is not im- 
pugned if a threatening is not fulfilled, nor inspira- 
tion called in question although many predictions 
are not realized.’ Kaulen {Einleit. § 412) goes the 
length of maintaining that Jon already teaches, 
w^hat W'as afterw’ards expressed by the high priest' 
Caiaphas (Jn IP^), avfKpipeL tva ets dvdpcjTros aTroSdvy 
vTT^P Tov 'Kaov. Finally, M. Vernes {Precis (P histGire 
juive^ 1889, p. 810) contents himself with the words, 
‘Jonas est un con te moral plut6tqu’une proph6fcie.* 
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iv. Other Occurrences of the Name Jonah. 
— Tlio name ’Iw/as is found in OT Apocrypha not 
only in To i4‘*' ® and 3 Mac 6® (see above, p. TdO**-), 
but also in 1 Es (B) (see Jonas, Nos. 2. 3). In 
NT it occurs in Mt 16“^, Lk IP®^* ; BapicaroL in 

Mt 16^'^, Twj'tt in Jn 1^ 2P®, but in these last two 
passages the reading Twdj'(;/)ou has strong evidence 
in its favour. See J OHN ( Father of Simon Peter). 

Literature.— (A) Textual Celticism, —T he Targum on 
-/ onah, with supralincar punctuation, may be found in Merx’ 
Chrestornathia Targiurmca, 1S97, pp. 132-139; Karl Volleis, 
Dm Dodekapropheton der Alexandriaer, ISSO, and m ZATWm, 
219 ff., IV. Iff.; J. Z. Schuurmanns Stekhoven, De Alexcindnjn- 
sche vet taling van het Dodelapropheton, Leiden, 1887 ; M. 
Sebok, Die Syr, Uehenetzang d. Zivolf kl. Propk., 1887 ; W. 
Wright, Jonah in Qhald., Syr,, AEth., and Arab,, 1857; F. 
Perles, Analektenz. T-extkritik d. AT, 1895, p. 12. 

(B) LiTEitARY Criticism.— W, Bohme, ‘Die Compos, d. 
Buches Jona’ m 1887, pp. 224 ff.; the Einleitungen in 

d, AT of Eichhorn 1825f., August! 1827, Havernick 1844, de 
Wette-Schrader 1868, Keil 1873, Bleek-Wellhausen 1S7S, Vatke 
18S6j Riehm 1S89, Reuss 1890, Kaulen 1892, Kuenen 1892, Ed. 
Konigl893, CornilllSOG, Driver 1897, Strack 1898 ; Hamburger, 
HE-, Rielim, B.WB (art. ‘ Jona’ by Gustav Baur) ; PRE‘^ vii.; 
^. Herzteld, Ge?ch. Isr. I. 278; M. Vernes, 2^ teds d’ histoire 
juive, 1881, p. 810 ; Ren&n, Uist. du peuple d’ Israel, in. 511 ff ; 
[Kohler, Kittel, Seinecke do not mention the Book of Jonah m 
their ‘Gescluchten Israels'! 

(0) Commentaries. — Besides the ancient versions, the 
Rabbinical and Church expositions, cf. Rosenmuller, Scholia in 
Vet. Test. vol. x.; Frz. Kaulen, Liber J once prophetoe exgtosntm, 
1862 ; M. Kalisch, Bible Studies, pt. ii. ‘ The Book of Jonah,’ 
1878 ; Keil-Delitzsch’s Bib. Comm. z. AT, * Die 12 kleinen 
Propheten^’ ; Hitzig-Steiner, Kgf. exeg. Rdbch. z. d. kl. Ptoph .^ ; 
Pusey, Minor P'tophets, 1886; H. Martin, The Proi^het Jonah, 
1891 ; V. Orelli m Strack-Zockler’s Kgf. Com. 1896 ; Nowack, 
Mandkom. z. d. 12 kl. Proph. 1897 ; G. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets (in the ‘ Expositor’s Bible ’), vol. li., 1898, 

(D) Monqgrafhs especially upon the purpose of the Book of 
Jonah. — J. Fnedrichsen, Kritische Uebersichi ubcr die ver- 
schiedenen Ansichten iiberJona, Leipzig, 1841 ; H. H Kemink, 
‘Overzicht van de gescbiedenis der exegese 'van Jonas pro- 
phetie’ in Jahrb. voor wetenschaft. Theol. ii. 269 ff.; Jager, 

* Ueber den sittlicli-religiosen Zweck des Buches Jona,’ in 
Zeitsch.f. Theol., 1840, pp. 35 ff.; Riehm in SK, 1862, pp. 413 ff.. 
Alb. Rebattu, De libti Jonce sententia theologica, Jena, 1875 ; 
A. E. O’Connor, Etude sur le livre de Jonas, Geneva, 1883 ; 
Trumbull, ^/on<xA in Mineveh, Philadelphia, 1892; John Ken- 
nedy, On the Book of Jonah, London, 1895 ; Benedict Wolf, Die 
Gesck. d. Proph. Jona, nach einer Karschuntschen (Arahico- 
Syrischen] Eandschi ift, herausgegeben u. erlautert, Berlin, 1897. 
This writing was discovered at the end of the 13th cent, in the 
library of 'Ebedjesu (Assemani, Bihliot. Orient, iii. i. p. 285 ; 
Wolf, p. 39). Ed. Konig. 

JONAM WH, Aojvdr TK, AV Jonan).— 

An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®*^. 

JONAS. — 1, (B Twms, A 'Iwavdv, AV Joanan), 
lEs 9^ the son of Eliasib (B Ndo-et^os), to whose 
chamber {xa<xTocp6pLov) Esdras betook himself to 
mourn over the foreign marriages contracted by 
the people. In Ezr 10® called Jehohanan ; cf. 
Neh 12-‘^ JohanAN. 2. (A ’loivds, B Toiams) 1 Es 
9®®. The name corresponds to Eliezer in the' 
parallel list of Ezr 10-®. A link between the two 
forms is given by the Vnlg. Elionas; Avas 

perhaps read for as was done in 1 Es 9®^ 

(cf. Ezr 10®^), the former name occurring in the 
previous verse of Ezr. Elionas was then corrupted 
to Jonas. 3. {Jonas) 2Es 1®^. The prophet Jonah. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

JONATHAN ‘ J" hath given ’ ; comp. 

Theodore) is a proper name met with from the time 
of the Judges downwards. ^ 

1. A Levite mentioned in a supplement to the 
Book of Judges (chs. 17. 18),* an adventurer through 
whom the idolatrous worship in Dan w^as estab- 
lished, and from whom the Danite priesthood was 
descended. The narrative in which he figures 
has a threefold interest, inasmuch as it throws 
light on the gradual compuest of Canaan, illustrates 
the low state of religion in the post-Mosaic age, 

* The great value and antiquity o£ the substance of these two 
chapters is generally admitted by critics. Budde’s attempt to 
disentangle two independent narratives, of which the chief is 
J, is approved by Oornill, disapproved by Wellh. and Kuenen, 
ani questioned by Driver {LO'Jy.p. 168). 
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and involves the sanctuary of Dan in discredit by 
tracing its institution to fraud, violence, and per» 
sonal ambition. 

This degenerate priest is described as the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh (IS'*®). The Heb. 
text, however, indicates that the n in Manasseh is 
an interpolation (n^p), and that the ancestor’s name, 
as remembered in the Jewish tradition, should be 
read Moses. From Bethlehem of Judah the youth 
went forth to push his way in the world (17®), and 
first hired himself as house priest to Micah the 
Ephraimite for a wage of teri pieces of silver with 
food and raiment (v.^®) — and this though Micah ’s 
household cult had the dou ble taint that he made 
use in worship of a graven and a molten image (v.^^), 
and that these images had been procured from 
stolen money (v.-). (Ewald, with support fromLXX, 
thinks the money was originally got by trading). 
While living with Micah lie was accosted by hve 
Danite spies, who had been sent out by their 
straitened tribe to explore the northern states ; and 
after consulting the oracle he promised tiie blessing 
of God upon their enterprise (18^'®). The spies 
discovered at Laish a large and rich land and a 
people secure (v.^®), and on hearing their report an 
armed band of 600 Danites marched northward to 
the easy conquest ( v.^^). Arrived at Mount Ephraim, 
they halted at Micaii’s dwelling, and, while the 
troop held the priest in converse, the spies entered 
the ‘ house of God ’ and carried oft' the costly furni- 
ture of the idolatrous worship (v.^^). It was an 
easy matter to induce the priest to acquiesce in the 
robbery, and to accompany them on their expedi- 
tion. ‘Go with us,’ they said, ‘and be to us a 
father and a priest : is it better for thee to be 
priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
jiriest unto a tribe and family in Israel’? (v.^®). 
Micah pursued the predatory band, but liis foUoAv- 
ing was too weak to engage them (v.-®). The ex- 
pedition was successful ; and the priestly line 
founded in Dan by J. continued ‘ until the captivity 
of the land’ (v.®®). The preservation of the story 
is doubtless due to the tact that it lent itself to 
the purposes of the prophets of the Assyr. period 
in their opposition to the cult practised in Dan 
and Bethel. 

2. The eldest son of Saul (1 S who shared in 
the perils and enterprises of his father’s stormy 
reign, and was involved in his ruin. The narratives* 
in which he figures successively celebrate his martial 
exploits and his romantic friendship Avith David, 
and they portray a character which combines in a 
unique degree the heroism of the Hebrew patriot 
with the spirit of Christian virtue. 

As warrior-prince J. takes rank among the 
bravest captains of Israel’s iron age. Like Saul, 
he Avas fleet of foot, and of great physical strength 
(2 S 1®®), and, as became a Benjamite, a noted 
archer (v.^^). In the familiar speech of the people, 
he may have been known for his grace and agility 
as the gazelle. (So E^A^ald, rendering v.^^, ‘ the 
gazelle is slain’). He comes upon the scene as 
the hero of a campaign against the Philistines, 
in which the bearing of Saul is little more than a 
foil to the bold initiative, the rapid movement, 
and the practical sense of his son. The Philistines, 
it Avould seem, had been in eftective occupation of 
the Israelitish territory, and the force collected by 
Saul had not yet made any considerable impres- 
sion, Avhen a blow struck by J. (IS 13^), f to whom 

* Of the two main strata in the Books of Samuel distin- 
guished hy modern critics (Budde, Driver, Cornill, etc.), the 
older contnbutes the account of J.’s military career (1 S 13. 14 
31-i), while the later develops the theme of the friendship 
(1 S 181-4 191-7 2316-18). The distinctness of the two contribu- 
tions would be complete if Stade is right in assigning ch. 20 
(against Budde) to the later source. The Davidic elegy (2 S 1) 
commemorates equally the prowess and friendship of Jonathan. 

t Probably the slaying of a tyrannical officer. The uncer 
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Saul had iutr isted a third of his following (1 S 13^), 
loudly soundtsd the note of rebellion. Tlie Philis- 
tines answeied the challenge by invading the 
highlands with an ovei whelming force. The 
Helnew's, on the other hand, did not respond to 
Saul’s expectation of a general rising; some fled 
beyond Jordan, some hid themselves in caves, 
some v/ere pressed into the enemy’s service, and 
he was left to front the invasion with a hand 
■svhich had now dwindled from 3000 to 600 men 
(1 S 13^'‘'/. The two armies came face to face at 
the passage of Michmash, and took up their posi- 
tions on opposite sides of a deep lavine"^ — the 
Philistines at Michmash on the north, Saul at 
Gibeah on the south side. Outnumbered though 
Saul 'svas, his position at the top of the steep pass 
rvas impregnable ; and the Philistines, after plant- 
ing an outpost on their edge of the ravine, set about 
harrying the surrounding district (1 S 13^'^). The 
dead-lock was ended by Jonathan. Accompanied 
by his armour-bearer (1 S 14^), he hailed the Philis- 
tine garrison, and, having satisfied himself that 
their reply was a sign that the Omnipotent God 
was on his side (v.^-), f he scaled the opposing rocky 
rampart and fell upon the astonished garrison. As 
the Philistines fled he struck down t^venty men, and 
w'here they lay in a row it seemed like a furrow 
drawn in an acre ot land (v.^*^, perhaps, originally, 
‘he w’enfc through them like a ploughshare’ ; on other 
possible interpretations see art. PtlRROW). The 
panic spread to the main camp, 17111011, weakened as 
It was by the absence of the marauding bands, was 
unable to resist what seemed an attack in force. 
Seeing the enemy in confusion, and discovering in 
it the liand of J., Saul with his men also crossed the 
ravine, and soon the whole force of the Philistines 
was in headlong flight. That the Hebrews might 
reap the full fruits of the victory, Saul made pro- 
clamation that none should eat until the evening 
on pain of death (v.^^). Ignorant of the prohibi- 
tion, J., as he passed in hot chase through a 
w’ooded district, refreshed himself by eating wild 
honey ; and, on learning of his father’s vow, 
he warmly blamed the short-sighted order that 
had taken the vigour out of the pursuit (v.^). 
In the ei^ening the oracle revealed that a penalty 
had been incurred (v.*^’^), and the divination of the 
lot hroudit the transgression home to J. (v.^-). 
Saul declared his life forfeited, but the people 
intervened, and by a ransom (Ewald, by a vicari- 
ous sacrifice) saved their hero (v.^^). 

If the military exploits of J. chiefly impressed 
his contemporaries, it is his friendship with David 
which has most strongly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the after-ivorld. In truth, it gives an un- 
rivalled example of the essential notes of friendship 
—namely, w^armth of aflection, disinterestedness, 
helpfulness, confidence, and constancy. The love 


tainty arises from the ambiguity of an ambiguity which 
may be reproduced in English by saying that he destroyed a 
post, %.e, either a garrison, or a pillar erected in token of the 
P^listine supremacy (Gn 192S), or an official of some kind. 
The last interpretation is supported by 1 K 
* The situation may be made clearer by an extract from 
Robinson, Biol. Researches, ii. 115. ‘We left Jeba’ (Gibeah' 
for Miikhmas. The descent into the valley was longer and 
steeper than any of the preceding. The path led down oh- 
hquely, and we reached the bottom in half an hour. , . Id 
the valley (Wady es-Suweinit), just at the left of where w€ 
crossed, are two hills of a conical, or rather a spherical, form 
ha'vmg steep rocky sides with small Wadys running up behind 
so as almost to isolate them. These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned in connexion with J.’s adventure, 
prossmg the valley obliquely, and ascencflng with difficulty 
for 15 minutes we came upon the slope on which Mukhml^ 
.stands.’ 

a^ed on was that he should attack only if the 
Rhihstmes invited him to come up. This, it has been pointed 
out, was not arbitrary, as their refusing to come down indicated 
want of courage. There is some force in Stade's objection tc 
this feature, that to bail the garrison was to put them on theii 
guard, and thus endanger the chance of success. 


of J. for David is represented as of sudden growth 
— its birthday the day when they first met after 
the slaying of Goliath (1 S 18^"*) The intensity 
of his love is described in the language of the 
strongest of passions : he loved David as his own 
soul (v.^), passing the love of women (2 S T^®) ; and 
in the parting scene it finds expression in an out- 
burst of true Oriental vehemence : they kissed one 
another, and wept one with another until David 
exceeded (1 S 20 ^^). Of its spirit, disintere-sted- 
ness is the merest negative description : not only 
had J. nothing personally to gain from David, 
hut he was reminded by Saul that he had every- 
thing to lose (1 S The friendly services of J. 

were his first intercession with Saul on David’s 
behalf (1 S and his later interposition, as it 

appeared at the risk of his own life, by which he 
discovered his father’s settled purpose, and con- 
veyed to David a warning to flee from the court 
(1 8 20). The mutual confidences are frank and 
full. And, to supply the crowning grace of con- 
stancy, there is recorded a last stolen interview 
in a wood in the wilderness of Ziph, where J., 
seeking out the friend from whom he had been so 
long parted by his father’s wrath, strengthened 
his hand in God (1 8 23^*5) * The relations of J. 
with Saul reveal essentially the same strong and 
affectionate character. Of their close association 
in all weighty business, and of their strong mutual 
affection, there are various direct and indirect 
testimonies (1 S 1 9*^ 20-). Against this may be set 
Saul’s later suspicion that J.’s friendship with 
David was of the nature of a conspiracy (22*^)— the 
design being to set him aside in favour, either of 
David, or, as is much more likely, of J. himself. 
But while it is tpiite credible that David, in view 
of the danger to the realm of a half-insane king, 
may have spoken of the desirability of the father 

f iving way to the son (Stade, Gesch. des Vallces 
srael, i. 242), it is not probable that such a design 
was matured, or even communicated to Jonathan. 

J. fell with Saul on Mount Gilboa in battle 
against the Philistines (1 S 31-). At this time the 
fourth brother (1 Ch 9^^) was 40 years old (2 S 2 ^"), 
and on this basis of calculation J. may have been 
between 40 and 50 when he died. If 1 S 13^'^ fixes 
the date of the battle of Micliiiiash, and if Saul 
reigned nearly 40years thereaftei (Ac IP^), J. cannot 
have been less than 60 at death, i.e. 30 years older 
than David (2 S S’*). These data are, however, pre- 
carious, and it is safer to follow the general impres- 
sion of the history, and regard him as a contempor- 
ary of David. His dishonoured corpse was rescued 
fromBeth-shanbythe menof Jabesh-Gilead(l S 31^^). 
He left a son 5 years old (see Mepkibosheth). 

3. A nephew of David who slew a giant of Gath 
(2 S 21 -^), probably the same as the ‘ uncle ’ (?) 
spoken of as a wise scribe (1 Ch 21^). 4 , A son of 
Abiathar the priest, who as a courier rendered 
service to David during Absalom’s rebellion (2S 15*^- 
S 6 1717 . ‘ 20 ^^ brought to Adonijah the report of 
Solomon’s accession (1 K l^^). 6 , A scribe in 

whose house Jeremiah was imprisoned (Jer37^®*®® 
38^®). 6. One of the line of the high priests in the 
5th cent. (Neh 12^^)— also called Johanan ( 12 “^), 
referred to in Neh as introducing a change in the 
keeping of the genealogical records, and in Jose< 
phus {Ant, XI. vii. 1) as bringing profanation on 
the temple by the murder of his brother Jesus 
within its precincts. 7 . One of David’s heioes 
(2 S 23^-^, 1 Ch 11 ^). 8 . One of David’s treasurers 
(1 Ch 27^} (AY J ehonathan). 9 . A Levite (Neh 12 ®®). 
10 . The son of Hareah, a Judahite captain after 

* passages bearing on the friendship have been somewhat 
roughly handled by modern critics. Oh. 20, it is alleged, is 
impossible after ch. 191 - 7 , the story of the parting contain« 
contradictory elements (the signal and the interview), the last 
mterview is unhistorical, etc. In any case, David 
vouches for the main features. 
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the fall of JeruR. ( Jer 40^). 11. Father of Ebed (Ezr ■ 
8®). 12. One of those who opposed (RV) or assisted 

(AV) Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages 
(Ezr 10^^). 13. A priest (Neh 12^^). 14. Jonathan 
the Maccabee. See Maccabees. 

W. P. Pateeson. 

JONATH ELEM REHOKIM.— See Psalms. 

JOPPA (is;, i.&. Ydpho^^ in Ezr 3^ «iD; ; 'Rtttt??, 
Arabic YCtfa\ modern name Jaffa ), — The 
town is built on a whale-back rise of rocky ground, 
made conspicuous by its being the only eminence 
of the kind along the level sandy beach which 
extends in a straight line from Cmsarea to Gaza. 
To vessels approaching from the north or south, 
the crest of Jatia is the first visible object on the 
coast-line. On nearer approach the appearance of 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the closely 
clustered houses, with their numerous arches and 
walls of blue, pink, white, and yellow ochre, rising 
above each other, and all sparkling in the brilliant 
sunlight. In the low-lying ground, part of which 
must have once been a marsh, immediately behind 
the town there are extensive irrigated gardens of 
orange, apricot, and peach trees, the level mass of 
deep green foliage being relieved by the tall 
stems of graceful palm trees. Beyond this, the 
plain of Sharon, with its rich fields of wheat and 
barley, stretches away to where the outline of the 
Judtean hills forms the background of the picture. 

The wiiole eventful history of Joppa is explained 
by its connexion with the influential city of Jeru- 
salem. Geographically, Joiipa was the seaport of 
Jerusalem ; but the distance was too great, and the 
line of communication too often broken, for the 
maintenance of established ownership. Politically, 
it was frequently severed altogether from Judsea ; 
A'ld from the religious point of view the produce of 
Joppa in corn, wine, and oil was considered to be 
contaminated by its contact with heathenism, and 
ceremonially unfit for use at the sacred festivals. 

Joppa has owed its. existence and importance to 
the fact that it is the only place on the coast that 
can ofier shelter to shipping between Egypt and 
Mount Carmel. The harbour is formed by a low 
ledge of rock running out at a sharp angle in a 
N.W. direction from tlie southern end of the town. 
The space is very limited and the water shallow, 
but in moderate weather Oriental craft, usually 
about the size of a modern herring boat, can lie at 
anchor and discharge cargo near the shore. The 
harbour is entered either by a narrow opening in 
the ledge or by rounding the point ; but when the 
sea is disturbed by the prevalent N.W. wind the 
gap can only be rushed on the crest of a high Avave, 
and to round the point brings a vessel broadside-on 
close to the edge of the surf. 

Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the spot >vhere Andromeda was 
chained when Perseus slew the sea monster and 
delivered the maiden. Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Jerome, and some of the travellers in the time of 
the Crusades, speak of the chains still remaining 
visible in the rock, the earlier writers also testi- 
fying to the size of the carcase that lay or Avas 
reported to have lain there.f 

* Both AV and RV have everywhere Joppa, except in Jos 1946 
where AV has Japho. 

+ The incident at Joppa finds a parallel at Beyrout, where for 
a similar purpose and on similar rocks a maiden is said to have 
been exposed as a sacrifice, and to have been rescued by St. 
George. This gives its name to the bay. and forms the beautiful 
design on the English sovereign. While the body of the slain 
dragon has been lost sight of, faith in the living beast of the sea 
has remained uhdistunied by the lapse of centuries. A few 
years ago a Belgian steamer reaching Beyrout at midnight blew 
her siren whistle to inform the agents of her arrival. The 
unprecedented shriek startled the town out of sleep, and next 
day in the bassaars the chief topic of conversation was the visit 
of the sea monster during the previous night. 


1'he antiquity of Joppa is attested by its men- 
tion as Ye-pic on the Karnak lists among the 
towns of Palestine conquered by Thotlmies HI. 
It is also referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar (see Sayce, HCM 347). It appears as 
Ja-ap-pxc-u in Sennacherib’s annul - inscription 
(Schrader, KAT^ 172 [COT- i. 160 f.]). In the 
distribution of the land under Joshua it belonged 
to the inheritance of the tribe of Dan (Jos 19^®). 

It is referred to in the Bible as the place Avhere 
the timber from Lebanon Avas beached for trans- 
port to Jerusalem (2 Ch 2^^, Ezr Here Jonah 
embarked Avhen seeking in vain to escape from the 
commandment to go to Nineveh (Jon 1^). In 
Joppa, Dorcas laboured among the poor and was 
raised from the dead (Ac Here St, Peter, 

on the roof of Simon’s house, Avas taught that 
expansion of the meaning of salvation which has 
ever since divided the synagogue and the Chris- 
tian Church (Ac 10^"^^). Joppa Avas a constant 
sufierer during the famous wars of the Jews Avith 
Syria, Egypt, and Rome. 

In the days of Judas Maccabseus its Jewish 
inhabitants Avere invited into boats by the people 
of the town to join in holiday enjoyment, and 
about 200 of them Avere droAvned. This treachery 
Avas speedily avenged by Judas, Avho attacked the 
harbour by night and burned the boats (2 Mac 
12‘^'7). About B.c. 148 Joppa A\"as captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas (1 Mac 10^^-'^®), and 
about six years after it AV'as again captux'ed by 
Simon, the third of the heroic brothers, who put a 
garrison into it to ensure its fidelity (1 Mac 12*^ ^). 
Shortly afterwards the same leader had once more 
to occupy it by a force under his officer Jonathan, 
son of Absalom (1 Mac 13^^). Ponipey, after cap- 
turing Jerusalem in the time of Aristobulus and 
Hyrcaniis (B.c. 63), restored Joppa and joined it to 
Syria (Jos. Ant, xiv. iv. 4). Sixteen years later 
it AA^as given back to the Jcaa’s, being, however, 
exempted from the tax to Jerusalem, except what 
was charged on its agidcultural produce and the 
exports to other towns on the coast (Jos. Ant, 
XIV. X. 6). 

One of the principal disasters inflicted on the 
toAvn Avas when Cestius Gallus took it and de- 
stroyed its JcAvisli inhabitants to the number of 
8400 (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 10). During the Jewish 
AA'ars Avith the Romans Joppa became a place of 
retreat for the lawless and those avIio had been 
made desperate by failure and suffering and the 
loss of relatives and property. These turned to 
the sea as a means of livelihood, and by their 
piratical outrages endangered all commerce on the 
Syrian coast. The town was attacked and cap- 
tured (A.D. 68) by Vespasian on his way to 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants Avho had taken 
refuge in their ships and boats were driven on 
the rocks by a nortnerly gale, and about 4200 of 
them were drowned or slain by the SAvord (Jos. 
BJ III. ix. 2, 3). 

During the time of Christ, Joppa Avas one of the 
eleven toparchies of which Jerusalem Avas the 
chief. 

Since the time of the Romans similar vicissitudes 
have marked the history of this unfortunate sea- 
port. It has often changed hands, and each change 
of ownership has been a time of destruction and 
renewal. It has belonged to Saracens, Cnisaders, 
and the Sultans of Egypt ; it was conquered and 
severely treated by Napoleon, and has finally 
found rest under the Turkish Government. 

The modem toAvn of Jaffa has about 8000 
inhabitants — Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Its 
main street leading from the harbour is steep, 
narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty, Avith lanes still 
I darker and dirtier leading off among the huddle of 
1 houses on each side. As might be expected in 
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such a seaport, many types and nationalities meet 
and min^^le together* Europeans, Egyptians, Sou- 
danese, Noithern Syrians, fellahin ot Palestine, 
and Bedawin of the desert, aie seen lounging about 
or noisily pushing their way among the baggage 
animals that tlirong the narrow street. Tlie 
thoroughfare from tlie harbour meets a broad 
sandy road skirting the landward side of the town 
and running parallel to tlie coast-line. It Avas 
fitting that a town with such a histoiy of changes 
should be the starting-point ot the first railway in 
l^alestine, by wdiich it is now in daily communica- 
tion with Jerusalem. 

Literature. — ^The books of Maccabees (asabo%’’e) and Josephus 
(pa^sirrt); Schurer, HJJH ii. i 79-S3; Buhl, GAP 73 f., 82, 8C, 
125, 187 ; Thomson, Land and Book, i. 5 ff. etc ; W, Max 
Muller, Asien u Euiopa, 159; Tiistiam, Bible Places, 70ff. ; 
Bezold, Tel el-Amarna Tablets in Bnt. Mus. 346; G. A. 
Smith, HGEL 121, 136 ff.; Gu6rin, Jiidee, i. Iff.; PEF 
Mem. ii. 254 ff., 275 ff,; Olermont-Ganneau, Mission en Pal. 
et en Pheniae. G. M. MACKIE. 

JOPPA, SEA OP frpbs 6d\acrcrav ’loTrir-iyy, 

ad mare Joppe, Ezr the portion of the Mediter, 
near the harbour of Joppa (cf. Byssel, ad loc.). 
But RV 'to the sea, unto Joppa,' cf 2 Ch 2^^ AV. 

JORAH {nnr, cf. nnv ' autumn rain,' Oipd,' Iccpd), 
— The name of a family which returned from 
exile under Zerubhabel, Ezr 2^^. In Nell 7^4 the 
name appears as Hariph, which is probably the 
true form. 1 Es 5^*^ reads Arsiphurith (’Apo-et- 
(povpeid B, 'Apc’Kppovpeid A), which is probably due 
to the conflation of a corrupt reading and the cor- 
rection ; read "kpsKpovpeid = misnn. Cf. E. Meyer, 
Entstehimg d. Judenthums^ p. 144. See Gene- 
alogy. H, A. White. 

JORAI (nj' ‘whom J" teacheth’).— A Gadite 
chief, 1 Cli 0 ^^. See Genealogy. 

JORAM. — 1. (Dnh) son of Toi, 2 S 8^®, prob. a 
mistake for Hadoram, the foim in 1 Ch 18’®. 2. 
(DT) a Levite, 1 Ch 26-^ 3. (’Iw/)c£m) 1 Es 1®= 

JOZABAD, 2Ch 35®. 4. 5. See JEHORAM, Nos. 1 

and 2. 

JORDAN, pn; [Yardm], in prose always -with 
the definite article \iXD (as an appellative), so called 
from descending (ii;). The tivo exceptions to the 
use of the article are Ps 42® and Job 40-®. In the 
latter instance this arises from the name being 
used as a representation of any 'violent rush of 
water. (See Davidson and Dillm. ad loc,). The 
present Arabic name of the Jordan is esh-Sherfah, 
‘the watering-place,’ to wdiich the epithet el- 
Kebir, ‘the great,’ is sometimes annexed to dis- 
tinguish it from esh- Short at el-MandhttrorJa^'m'uk, 
the ancient Hieromax, Tvhich joins it from the east 
about two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. The 
common name of the great valley tlirough which 
it thus flows, below the Lake of Tiberias, is 
el-Gk6r^ signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually betAveen two mountains ; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley for 
the whole length of the Dead Sea, and for 
some distance beyond ; it thus corresponds to the 
Anion of Eusebius and Jerome {Onomasticon ; 
Robinson, BBP^ i. p. 537) and ‘ the Arahah ' of OT. 
The form el-Urdun was used among early Arabic 
writers (Abulfeda, Tab, Syr. ; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert; 
Sehulten’s ‘Index in Vit. Saladin,' F. Jordanes^ 
Reland, Palest. ) before the time of the Crusades. 

It is scarcely ever called the ‘ river ’ or ‘ brook ' or 
any other name than its own, ‘the Jordan' (Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, 284). Josephus always calls it 
the Jordan, except once when he calls it ‘the 
river,’ without any distinctive name, when de- 
scribing the borders of Ibsacliar {Ant, v. L 22). 


The derivation of the name Jordan from Jor and 
Dan has been traced back as far as Jerome {Ono~ 
masticon, s.r. ‘ Dan’), wdio says {Comm, in Ml 16’’’): 

‘ Joidane.s oritui ad radices Idbani ; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alterum Dan ; qui 
simul inixti Jordanis noiiien eliiciunt.’ This was 
copied by Arcuif, 8 ; Willibald, 16 ; Saewulf, 47 ; 
Will, of Tyre, 13, 18 ; Brocardus, c. 3, p. 172 ; 
Marinus Sanutus on his map ; Andrichomius, p. 
109; John of Wuizburg, 20. It is also current 
among the Chiistians ot the country to the present 
day. There is no basis, how’ever, for this ety in ology, 
for the name Jordan is merely the Greek form 
{’lopHvris) for the Hebrew Yarden, 'which has no 
relation to Dan. The Arabs near I'ell el-Kddi 
(Dan) call it there ed-Dan or el-LeddCtn {BIlP'^ 
iii. 392). Jerome [Onomast. s.v. ‘Dan’) considers 
Jor equivalent to river; but G. Williams points out 
that is the Hebrew ^ form of ‘ river,’ while the 
proper name (Jordan) is j“n:, and never as the 
proposed etymology would requii-e. 

Up to the present century most pilgrims and 
travellers had visited the valley of the Jordan 
onl;y at Jericho, hence Ave had no account of its 
features in the upper portions. Antoninus Martyr 
at the close of the 6th cent., and St. Willibald in 
the 8th, passed down through the whole length of the 
valley from Tiberias to Jericho; and in 1100 king 
Baldwin i. accompanied a train of pilgrims from 
Jericho to Tiberias (Fulcher Carnot) ; but there is 
notMng more than a mere notice of these journeys. 
During the present century, Seetzen, Buickhardt, 
Irby and Mangles, Banks and Buckingham, Thom- 
son, Porter, Molyneux, Lynch, J. Macgregor, 
Guerin, Lievin, Robinson, have visited and de- 
scribed portions of the Jordan ; and in later yeais 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund hav e 
thoroughly examined, surveyed, and desciibed it 
[PEFSt, 1869-97, SWP). 

Geological Features. — The Jordan flows from 
north to south in a portion of a deep fissure or 
crevasse on the surface of the earth, nearly parallel 
to the eastern coast of the JMediterranean Sea, 
extending from the foot of the Taurus Mountains 
past Antioch, uj^ the valley of the Orontes, througli 
Coele*Syria, Ijetween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
down the valley of the Jordan and Salt Sea, 
and through the Wddy el- Arab to the Gulf of 
*Akahah, fiom lat. 38° *N. to 30° N. This lissure 
appears as the most remarkable on the face of the 
earth, owing to its being cut ofl from the sea, in 
so dry a climate that the excessive o\aporation 
keeps the surface of water in the Salt Sea about 
1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. It Avas suggested, probably first by 
Burckliardt, that the river Jordan originally 
flowed doAvn the Avhole course of the depression 
from the Lebanon to the Gulf of 'Akabah ; but this 
view has been rejected "with reason by Lartet and 
subsequently by Hull, and the following is the 
theory of the formation of the valley, deduced 
from the observations and memoirs of the above 
learned geologists. 

Professor Hull, in his examination of the Wddy 
el-ArCibah over a distance of 120 miles from north 
to south, found that it had been hollowed out 
along the line of amain ‘fault’ ranging from the 
eastern shore of the Salt Sea to that of the Gulf of 
"Akahah. He found numerous parallel and branch 
‘faults’ along the Arabah Valley, but there Avas 
one main ‘fault’ running along the base of the 
Edomite mountains, to Avhich the others are of 
secondary importance. This is called by him the 
‘Great Jordan Valley Fault.’ Lartet, Tristram, 
and Wilson had already shown that in the Jordan I 
Valley and Ghdr there Avas the evidence of a large 

* is really an Egyptian loan-word (see Oxf. SLeb. Lex. 
and ia the special designation in OT of the Nile. 
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‘ fault ’ corresponding to the line of this remarkahle 
depression, and Hull considers that the features he 
observed in the A Valley are continuous with 
those of the Jordan. He considers that in this 
part of the world the Miocene period was one of 
I elevation, disturbance, and denudation of strata, 
not of accumulation, the Miocene period not being 
represented by any strata throughout the district 
traversed by 'his expedition. To this epoch he 
refers the emergence of the whole of the Palestine, 
and the greater part of the Sinaitic, area from the 
sea, in which the cretaceo-nummulitic limestone 
formations were deposited. To this epoch also he 
considers the ‘ faulting ’ and flexuring of the strata 
to be chiefly referable, and notably the formation of 
the great Jordanic line of ‘ fault,’ wdth its branches 
and accompanying flexures in the strata, which are 
very remarkable along the western side of the GhCr. 
These phenomena were accompanied and followed 
by extensive denudation, and the production of 
many of the principal features of the region re- 
ferred to. 

From that epoch down to the present day these 
physical features appear to have changed in a 
comparatively small degree, as the area referred 
to slowly rose above from the waters of the Miocene 
and Pliocene oceans. For a limited time there would 
have necessarily been a connexion between the 
Avaters of this great gulf or valley, 200 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth, and the southern A kabah 
sea through the valley of 'Akabah ; but, from the 
time that the outer waters were dissevered from 
those of the Jordan- Arabah lake by the uprise of 
the land, there is no evidence that there was any 
subsequent connexion by means of a stream flowing 
doAvn from the noith into the Gulf of Akabah. Ail 
indications appear to be against this. It would 
appear that, at a period coming down probably to 
the prehistoric, a chain of fresh - water lakes 
existed among the tortuous valleys and liolloAvs of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. Theie are still fresh-water 
shells in the wadis Feiran and es-Shei/ch, and these 
belong to a period when the contiguous oceans were 
about 200 ft. higher over the land than at present, 
indicating that during this later period there has 
been a further rise of about 200 ft. The evidence 
of this rise was observed also in the Gulf of Akabah. 
From the epoch during the Miocene period when the 
inland sea was dissevered from the w^aters of the 
adjoining oceans, its level would entirely depend 
upon the amount of rain water from rivers which 
poured into it, balanced against the amount 
abstracted by evaporation. Lartet has computed 
that at the present day at least 6,500,000 tons of 
water are evaporated daily from the Salt Sea. 

The occurrence of terraces of marl, gravel, and 
silt, through which the ravines of existing streams 
have been cut at an elevation of about 100 ft. 
above the present level of the Mediterranean, 
show that the level of the inland sea at one time 
stood for a period without change about 1400 ft. 
higher than it does at present ; but this can have 
had no connexion Avith the chain of lakes about 
Sinai, which extended to prehistoric times, as 
this inland sea was dissevered to the south during a 
remote Miocene epoch ; and though there may have 
been a connexion for some time by Avay of the 
Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraolon, 
yet, as the land continued to rise, the inland sea 
would eventually have become entirely isolated. 
The loAvering of the water in the inland sea 
from evaporation is supposed to have taken place 
at the commencement of the Pliocene period, so 
that it reached somewhere about the present level 
long before the prehistoric times, and there cannot 
have been any change in the course and character 
of the Jordan during historic or prehistoric times. 

• At the present time the level of the Salt Sea is 


about 1800 ft. beloAv the Mediterranean Sea, the 
lower part of the floor of the Salt Sea again 1800 
ft. below its surface level, and the Avatershed of 
Wddij Ardbah 2000 ft. above the Salt Sea, and 
700 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. The plain of 
Esdiaelon at the Avatershed is about 250 ft. above 
the level of the Mediterranean, so that on this 
side there may have been communication Avith the 
ocean to a mucli later period than on the south 
side; but this point does not seem to have been 
raised hitherto. Hull brings forward abundant 
evidence of a Pluvial period having existed thiough 
the Pliocene and post-Pliocene (or Glacial) period 
down to recent times. As it was known from the 
observations of Hooker, Tristram, and others that 
perennial snoAV and glaciers existed in the Lebanon 
during the Glacial epoch, it is assumed by Hull 
that the adjoining districts to the south of the 
Lebanon must have had at that epoch a climate 
approaching to that of the British Isles at the 
piesent day, and that in a region of which many 
parts were over 2000 ft. above the sea-line there 
must have been abundant rainfall. Even Avhen 
the snoAvs and glaciers of the Lebanon had dis- 
appeared, the eflects of the colder climate Avhich 
Avas passing away must have remained for some 
time, the vegetation must have been more luxu- 
riant down to Avitliin the epoch of human habita- 
tion. It is considered that the outburst of volcanic 
phenomena commenced to occur Avhen the waters 
of the inland sea stretched as far north as the Lake 
JSnleh, that is to say, at the time tiiey began to be 
lowered by evaporation, shortly after they AA’ere 
dissevered* from the ocean, and that the period of 
the volcanoes of the J auldn and Haurdn ranged 
through the Pliocene and post-Plioeene to the 
recent, Avhen concurrently with the drying up of 
the Avaters of the inland sea the volcanic action 
became extinct. 

It would seem, then, that during the Glacial epoch 
Palestine and Syria presented an aspect very 
ditierent from the present. The Lebanon through- 
out the year Avas snoAv-clad on its higher region, 
Avhile glaciers descended into some of its valleys. 
The region of the Haurdn was the scene of some 
extensive volcanoes ; AAdiile the district around, and 
the Jordan Valley itself, was invaded by floods of 
lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, stretched from Lake HuUh on the north to 
a southern margin near the base of Samrat Fedddn 
in the , Wtidy el- Ardbah of the joresent day, Avhile 
numerous arms and bays stretciied into the glens 
and valleys of Palestine and Moab on either side. 
Under such climatic circumstances, Ave may feel 
assured, a luxuriant vegetation decked with ver- 
dure the hills and vales to an extent far beyond 
that of the present ; and amongst the trees, as 
Hooker has shoAvn, the cedar may have spread far 
and Avide. As Avill be shoAvn hereafter, Tristram 
supposes that the inland sea, now represent-eJ by 
the Jordan Valley, was one of a chain of fresh-Avater 
lakes stretching doAvn to Southern Africa. This is 
a very interesting subject in relation to the prac- 
tical question as to the amount of salts noAv de- 
posited in the Salt Sea, and to what extent an 
increased rainfall would be required to render the 
Salt Sea habitable by flsh, as contemplated in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and other 
prophets. 

Physical Featukes.— The Jordan Valley may 
be dmded into three portions — {a) The I^pei 
Jordan, running through Ccele- Syria to Lake 
Hhleh. (6) From L. Hhleh to L. Tiberias, (c) From 
L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea. 

[a) The Upper Jordan, although always ac- 
counted to have its sources at Bdnids and Dan, 
has its most distant prominent source in the great 
fountain Hdsheiija (1700 ft.), running doAvn 
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into the Wady et-Telm, and becoming the turbid 
torrent of Nakr Eashdny, receiving on its way 
numberless springs from* the Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and particularly the stream from Sheb'a, 
the great fountain of Suraiyit, at the foot of 
Hermon and d-Ghiijar. After rushing through 
a deep gorge it has worn for itself in the basalt, it 
penetrates the marsh of Huleh for about 5 miles, 
vdiere it is joined by the united sti earns of the 
Nahr Ladddn from Tell el-I^iXdi (which has been 
joined by the WMy Laweizdny) and the Nahr 
BCmiCts. Of these main branches of the Jordan, 
the Nahr Hasbctny is the longest by 40 miles, the 
Nahr LcddCtn is the largest, and the Nahr JBdnids 
is the most beautiful. A consideiable stream 
comes down from the plain of Ijon, the contribu- 
tions of the Nahr BareighU, west of ’Abel, Several 
large fountains also hurst out from the hills to the 
west side of the marsh, and send their streams to the 
river or lake {Land and Book, ii. 320). At Ghnjar 
the old road from Damascus tlirough Bdnids to 
the west crosses the Hasbdny by a bridge of three 
arches nearly west of Tell el-Kddi. From the foot 
of the mound at Tell el-Kddi (Dan or Laish) gushes 
out one of the largest fountains in Palestine 
(505 ft.), called the Nahr Ledddn, which, joining 
the Nahr Bdnids and the Hasbdny, forms the 
Jordan. Josephus speaks of the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan at Dan (Ant, Lx. 1 ; V. hi. 1 ; viii. 
viii. 4). Speaking of Semeehonitis {Hfdeh), he 
says : ‘ Its marshes reach as far as the place 
Daphne, which, in other respects, is a delicious 
place, and hath such fountains as supply water to 
what is called *' Little Jordan,” under the temple 
of the golden calf, when it is sent into Great 
Jordan’ {BJ IV. i. 1), thus clearly identifying 
Daphne with Dan. 

The name Bdnids is the Arab pronunciation of 
the ancient name Paneas, a city (Cmsarea Philippi) 
named from the grotto Panium, which seems to 
have been consecrated to the god Pan, though 
Hxere is no historical mention of this deity {BRK- 
iii. 406) at this spot. Josephus states {Ant, xv. x. 
3 ; BJ I. xxi. 3) that Herod erected to Augustus 
Ccesar a beautiful temple of white marble near 
the place called Paninm. ‘ This is a fine cave in 
a mountain, under which there is a great cavity 
in the earth ; and the cave is abrupt and very 
deep, and full of still water. On it hangs a vast 
mountain, and under the cavern rise^the springs 
of the Jordan.’ There are Greek inscriptions in 
the^ votive niches here, one of which contains the 
designation of the person who consecrated it as the 
" priest of Pan,’ implying a temple of that god. 
The spot is now called by the people Mughdrat 
Bdnids, or Mughdrat er-Bds en-Nebrc, From be- 
neath and through the mass of rocks and stones 
which fill up and hide the entrance of the cavern, 
gushes forth the Nahr Bdnids, a full and rushing 
river, twice as large as the stream from the 
fountain near Hdsbeiya, The water is of the 
purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. Gathering to itself the other streams 
just below the village, and yet itself distributing 
its waters over the terrace and portions of the 
western plain for irrigation, it^ rushes onward in a 
ravine of its own, with swift course, towards 
the south-west, down to the lower plain, and so 
to the lower EMeh, It is the most beautiful 
of all the streams of the Jordan {BTiJP^ iii. 407). 
It may be assumed that this great fountain of the 
Jordan had some historical associations before 
Herod built the temple there, and it has been 
suggested [BRF^ iii. 409} that it is ‘ Baal-gad in 
the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon (Jos 
11^^ 12^), and that the shrine of the Phoenician 
Baal ultimately gave place to the Grecian Pan’ 
(but see Billmann on Jos 11^^). 


The little Birhet er-Hdirn (the ancient lake 
Phiala), which Josephus {BJ HI. x. 7) states is the 
real origin of the fountain of Joidan, and in carried 
to Panium by an underground cliannel, is situated 
in a bowl or crater. It is supplied by surface 
drainage, and has no outlet ; it is on. the right of 
the road leading from Ctesarea to Trachonitis, and 
its waters are dark, stagnant, and shmy. 

The fountain of Bdnids rises at an altitude of 
1100 ft. (600 ft. above that of Dan). It Hows a.s a 
torrent until it joins the Ledddn, 4^ miles below 
Tell el-KCtdi, and half a mile farther down union 
is effected with the Nahr Hasbdny, 

The morass above the lake oi Hdleh was ex- 
plored thoroughly by J. Macgregor {Rob Roy on 
the Jordan) in 1869. Starting from Ahsis, at 
the junction of the Ledddn and Bdnids, in his ■ 
canoe, he passed the junction with the Hasbdny 
at Tell Sheik Yusiif, He reached a village about 
2 miles farther to south. He estimated the 
river from 30 to 100 ft. wide, with steep banks of 
reddish clay, rising in places to 20 ft. The waters 
in fiood were 7 ft. deep — turbid, and brown in 
colour. Beyond this he struggled with his canoe 
for another mile, only to get hrmly entangled in 
a maze of hushes 8 ft. high, thick -set stumps, 
and reeds. He was obliged to return and have his 
canoe carried N.W. along the edge of the morass 
to the western side of the valley, and on to the 
'‘Ain Meldhah, on the N.W. side of the lake. Here 
he again launched his canoe, and, exploring the 
Lake Hiileh, found the mouth of the Joidan about 
midway across the northern end of the lake. He 
explored it to the north tlirough a channel in the 
floating papyrus reeds for about 4 miles, when he 
came to a barrier of floating jungle, which eftectu- 
ally stopped further progress. It would appear 
that all the lower portion of the morass tor 4 
miles is composed of this papyrus, and it is probably 
encroaching on Lake Hflleli. The waters of JliUeh 
were found to be considerably less in extent than 
the morass, and to measure about 3 miles from 
east to west, and 4 miles from north to south. 
The surface is about 7 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
From the southern end of Hlilch to the nortlicrn 
end of the Lake of Tiberias is about 10 miles, and 
the fall is 6S9 ft. — a rapid descent of about 70 ft. 
a mile over a rocky bed. 

(b) The Jordan on issuing from H<deh is about 
60ft. broad and 15 ft. deep. At about 2 miles 
dovrn is the Jisr Benat Ydkoh, the first bridge over 
the complete Jordan, built of black basalt and with 
three arches, over wkich the great caravan route 
goes from Akka to Damascus. It appears to be of 
later date than the Crusading period. The canoe 
was unable to follow this portion of the Jordan, as 
it partakes of the nature of a torrent, and flows 
through a rocky glen, shut in by hills, forcing its 
turbid waters far into the Lake Tiberias, without 
apparently commingling them with those of the lake 
for some considerable distance. This has given rise 
to the legend that the river Jordan passes through 
the lake intact. It affects the level of the lake 
somewhat, which stands in the wet season about 
6 in. higher than in the dry season. 

(c) The Ghdr or lower Jordan Valley , — The 
Jordan between L. Tiberias and tlie Salt Sea lies 
in a deep depression, sloping nearly uniformly from 
north to south, at about 9 ft. to 1 mile. On* either 
side are the mountains of Western and Eastern 
Palestine, rising to heights of over 3000 to 4000 ft. 
(2000 to 3000 ft. above tlie Mediterranean), and 
senarated by the comparatively fist Jordan Valley, 
called the GhAr by tlie Arabs, the Arabah of the 
Hebrews, Atdon of the Greeks, whicji is 3 milea 
wide at L. Tiberias, 12 to 16 miles wide at the 
S^t Sea, contracting to a width of 2 miles south 
of the plain of Beisan, The Ghdr has a verjf 
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gentle slope on either side dovv^n to the lower plain 
(the ZOr), in which the Jordan runs, of about 
live degrees. 

The banks of the leading down into the Z6r 
are not regular, but are fretted away by the fervid 
sun, the strong winds, and occasional heavy rains 
in January and February. They are very ragged, 
and during the rainy season are covered with lovely 
flowers and verdure, but during most seasons of 
the year are a scene of utter desolation. Towards 
the lower portion of the Jordan Valley, where the 
streams {en-Niaeimeh, Faseil, el-Aiijefi, Kelt^ and 
others) on the west run into the Zur, the plain 
of the GMr is broken up into a series of valleys, 
the original plain being left in outline here and 
there isolated and forlorn. These broken valleys 
have very steep sides, are about ICO to 200 ft. deep, 
and at first sight it seems impossible that the 
small streams which meander througli them — at 
the best not 3 ft. deep or 6 ft. wide~can have 
scooped out these banks over 150 ft. in height, 
whose irregularities often extend more than a mile 
from the stream itself. From the ruins which 
exist about the plain, it is obvious that this w^ork 
of denudation has proceeded exceedingly slowhy, 
the features having scarcely altered during the 
last 2000 years. A heavier rainfall in early days 
would, however, readily account for a more rapid 
degree of change. 

The plains of the Jordan are sterile only at the 
southern end for a few miles north of the Salt Sea 
over that depressed portion, wdiich probably in 
early days, when there was a greater rainfall, 'vvas 
covered by the Salt Sea. The soil is not impreg- 
nated with salt at a height of 200 ft. above the 
level of the Salt Sea, and will bear plentifully pro- 
vided there is any rainfall, so much so that during 
the rainy season the Jordan plains for miles, as far 
as the eye can reach, are vast meadows, abounding 
in grasses and flowers. Those who see the country 
after the sun has burned up the pasturage may 
well conceive the idea that nothing will grow 
there, for when the hot winds spring up in May 
the grasses are broken up and blown away, and 
there is little left but a few dried stumps in a 
howling wilderness. During January and February 
and part of March, flocks are brought down from 
the mountains to feed on the rich pasturage on the 
plains of Jordan, and browse within a mile of the 
river. In February 1868 between Jericho and 
Jisr Damieh the country was green everywhere, 
the weather was chilly, flowers of every hue lay in 
the path, and the lower Jordan plain or Zor was 
covered with an early crojj of barley, with here and 
there branches of the overflowing Jordan meander- 
ing through it. The plain of Beisan at this time 
was abundantly watered and covered with verdure. 

In the plain of Beisan three distinct levels can 
be seen— the Z6r^ the GhCr^ and an upper plain 
which is about 300 ft. above the GhCr at Beisan, 
Here the GhOr is cultivated^ with com and indigo, 
watercourses and canals irrigate the crops and 
supply the mills with w’ater. 

At Beisan the Jordan Valley is 8 miles wide, but 
immediately to the north it is only II miles wide, 
and to the south it contracts again to about 2 miles, 
the hills on the west closing right down to the river. 
The Ghor varies in width until at Jericho it is 
about 16 miles across, the foot of the hills being 
about 400 to 500 ft. above the Salt Sea. 

It is quite evident from the number of aqueducts 
in all directions that the Jordan Valley about 
Jericho was once very highly cultivated, and that 
with a little care and a good government it might 
again be brought under cultivation, and its malarious 
and pestilential marshes removed. 

The Jordan Valley on the eastern side, between 
the Zerka and NhnHn, is only barren becanse there 


are no streams or fountains led out to water it. 
North of the Zerka, where streams are numexoua 
the valley is clothed with wheat fields and vegeta- 
tion. South of the Zerla there are trace.s oi 
ancient canals, showing that that portion of the 
valley between the Zerka and the road leading fi om 
es-Salt to NahMs w'as formerly under cultivation, 
though it is now a desert. Perhaps more than 
half the Jordan Valley on the east is now reached 
by irrigation canals, and in those sections not 
occupied by wheat fields the thistles and weeds are 
rank, and form such dense jungles that it is almost 
impossible to get through them. ‘ Every square 
mile not now under irrigation could he watered 
from the Jordan, and the expense for a dam and 
canals would be small compared with the large 
number of square miles ot valuable land that 
would be made productive . . . we should have 
180 square miles of lam I as fertile as any prairie, 
and which at 20 to 25 bushels of \\ heat per acre 
would produce between 2 and 3 million bushels of 
wheat. Give these plains and deserts water, and 
you can transform them into gardens’ [PBFSt, 1877, 
153). The portion of the valley between the Zerka 
and the MandhCr in February and March resembles 
New England (U.S.) in the month of June. The 
soil is then burdened with its own pioductions. 
By the last of May the weeds, thistles, and wild 
mustard have formed an almost impenetrable 
jungle. 

From Wddtj Nimrin to the Salt Sea, a distance 
of 15 miles, lies the great Shittim plain, w’atered 
by three copious streams, v’hicli make it a rich 
and beautiful oasis. This position is assigned by 
some authorities for the site of the cities of the 
Plain. 

The Zor or depressed plain through which the 
Jordan flows, — The Jordan issues from the Lake 
Tiberias gently for a mile and then becomes more 
rapid ; although it has a nearly uniform descent 
throughout its course, yet it is found to have a 
great number of small rapids, and its descent is 
not quite so great about the middle. It has 
through many ages work(id out a passage through 
the floor-bed of the valley or Ghor (Aulon), which 
passage is called by the Arabs the Z6r, The Z6r 
varies from ^ mile to 2 miles in width, and is a 
depressed plain about 20 ft. below the Gh6r at the 
northern end, and 200 it. below towards the Salt 
Sea. It appears to liave been formed by the 
changing of the river bed from side to side, break- 
ing down the banks of tlie Ghor and carrying the 
silt into the Salt Sea. Tlie Jordan itself varies 
in width from 30 to 70 yards. The level of the 
surface of the Z6r is nnifoim with the banks of 
the Jordan, so that in January and February, 
■when the waters oveiflow the hanks, the Z6r is 
covered, and the total width of river in flood is 
^ to 2 miles. The soil is for the most part very 
rich (except towards the southern end, where it is 
full of salts), and is highly cultivate<l, bearing 
heavy barley crops and vegetables. 

The Zor above the Jwr Mijamia is nob continu- 
ous ; below the bridge the GhCr is from 50 to 100 
ft. above the Zor. The clifis of the Zor are here 
of white soft marl, about half a mile apart below 
the bridge, but just above the bridge the bills close 
in on the west, and the Ghor disappears. Near 
the plain of Beisan the crops in the Z6r were 
being reaped in April (1373). Near the river the 
soil was covered with gigantic thistles 10 to 15 ft. 
high. The wdiole region round about tlie pla in of 
Beisan is volcanic, and all the rocks and stones 
about are black and basaltic in their character. 
This probably accounts fv)r the nmnlKm of fords 
across the river in these parts. 

From IFddy Mahleh soiitli of the plain of Beisan 
to Wady Fdrah the mountains on the west close in 
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jLpon fche Jordan, narrowing the Z6r^ which again 
widens out opposite to Wddy Fdrah, and gradually 
increases to 2 miles as it approaches the Salt Sea. 
The river is hidden for a great portion of its course 
by the jungle of cane and tamarisk on eitlier side : 
all rank vegetation except reeds ceases about 2 
miles from the Salt Sea. On entering the sea the 
waters form a muddy marsh covered with drift- 
\vood, too soft to be crossed by man or beast. 
Although the land for a few miles above the Salt 
Sea is a veritable desert, having at times been 
covered by the Salt Sea itself, yet such is the 
power of the sun that immediately after heavy 
rain in January and February small green plants 
and dowsers spring up at once all round, even on 
the edge of the Salt Sea, and flourish so long as 
the rainy season lasts, but wither in a few hours 
after the rain ceases. 

From L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea the direct dis- 
tance is 65 miles, and the fall is 610 ft., viz. 
betwixt - 682 ft. at L. Tiberias to - 1292 ft. at 
the Salt Sea ; a fall of 9*3 ft. per mile. 

The Dee of Aberdeenshire runs 72 miles, with 
fall of 16*5 ft. per mile. The Tweed runs 96 miles, 
with fall of 16 ft. per mile. The Clyde 98 miles, 
with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The Thames runs 215 
miles, wdthfall of 1| ft. per mile. The sinuosities 
of the Jordan, however, are so great that in the 
65 miles’ direct course it travels 200 miles at least 
(Lynch, Karr. p. 265), so that the actual fall is 
not more than 3 ft, per mile, if this estimate can 
be accepted. 

Molyneux surveyed the Jordan from L. Tiberias 
to the Salt Sea in a boat in 1847, and Lt. Lynch 
did the same in 1848. Molyneux found the river 
when not in flood upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 
to 5 ft. deep near the Mijdmia ; for seven hours 

they scarcely ever had sufficient water to float the 
boat for 100 yards together. In many places the 
river is split into a number of small streams, which 
consequently have not much water in any of them. 
Occasionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny hushes ; 
and in some places they had high, steep sandy cliffs 
all along the hanks of the river. In other places 
the boat had to be carried on the hacks of camels, 
the stream being quite impracticable. Lynch met 
with equally difficult experiences. He states, ‘ we 
have plunged down twenty -seven threatening 
rapids, besides a great number of lesser magni- 
tude.’ Only one straight reach of any length was 
noticed. The passage of the 200 miles of twists 
occupied 8J days. The width varied with the 
depth and current, but 70 to 80 yards seems to 
have been an average width, with a depth of 2 
to 3 ft., and current varying from 2 to 8 knots, 
according to circumstances. The greatest width 
was 180 yards at the Jordan’s mouth, with a depth 
of 3 ft., and a very slow current. 

Almost the only description of the Jordan banks 
from the river itself is given by Lynch in the 
account which he has written of his adventurous 
boat journey. The following are the most im- 
portant passages. 

‘The river . . . cmwed and twisted north, 
south, east and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass, 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant 
meanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
I reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into 
the accursed waters of the bitter sea. . . , 

‘ For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the wilderness. 
Here and there were spots of solemn beauty. The 
numerous birds sang with a music strange and 
manifold ; the willow branches were spread upon 
the stream like tresses, and creeping mosses and 
clambering weeds, with a multitude of white and 


silver little flowers, looked out from among them 3 
and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or, 
at his o^\n wild will, darted through the arciied 
vistas, shadowed and shaped by the meeting 
foliage on the hanks ; and above all, yet attuned 
to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a 
sound like that of shawms and cymbals. The 
stream sometimes washed the hanks of the sandy 
hills, and at other times meandeied between low 
banks, generally hinged with trees and fragrant 
with blossoms. Some points presented views ex- 
ceedingly picturesque — the mad rushing of a 
mountain torrent, the song and sight ot birds, 
the overhanging foliage, and glimpses of the 
mountains far over the plain, and here and theie 
a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal 
water into the now muddy Jordan. The western 
shore was peculiar from the high calcareous lime- 
stone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
when swollen by the efflux of the Sea of Gralilee 
during the winter and early spring ; while the left 
or eastern bank was low, fringed with tamarisk 
and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. At 
one place we saw the fresh track of a tiger [nimr 
or cheetah ?] on the low clayey margin, where he 
had come to drink. At another time as we passed 
his lair, a wild boar started with a savage giiint 
and dashed into the thicket ; hut for some momenta 
we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and 
the crashing sound of breaking branches. . . . 
Many islands, some fairy-like, and covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, others mere sandbars and 
sedimentary deposits, intercepted tlie course of 
the river, but were beautiful features in the grand 
monotony of the shores — the regular and almost 
unvaried scene of the high-banked alluvial deposit 
and sandhills on the one hand, and the low 
swamp -like shore, covered to the water’s edge 
with the tamarisk, the willow, and the thick high 
cane, would have been fatiguing without the 
frequent occurrence of sandbanks and verdant 
islands. High up in the sand bluffs the clilf 
swallow chattered from his nest in the hollow, or 
darted about in the bright sunshine in pursuit of 
the gnat and the water ny ’ (Lynch, Narrative, pp. 
211-215). 

The Plains. — The words principally used in 
the OT in connexion 'with portions of the Jordan 
Valley are 'Cirdbdh, midbdr, ciccdr, gUlloth, jeshl- 
man, sadeh, shedembth, bik'ah. 

The *Ardbdh. Without the definite article 
*Ardhdh refers to any desert or wilderness ; but 
with the definite article it is used only for that part 
of the Jordan Valley which is a desert extending 
frona some miles above Jericho to'Akabah, and in- 
cluding the Salt Sea, which is often called ‘ the 
Sea of the Arabah’ (Dt 4^^, Jos 3^*^ 12*^). It is 
used 21 times in this extended sense, and is 
usually tr*^ in AV ‘the plain’ or ‘the plains’: 
in RV it is invariably tr“ ‘ the Arabah.’ In the 
plural (drdboth) it occurs 19 times in the his- 
toiical books, and with one exception it refers to 
a definite spot, viz. the uncultivated land at the 
northern end of the Salt Sea, the steppes of 
Jericho (Jos 4^^ etc.), or the steppes of Moab (Nii 
22, etc.). The exceptional case is 2 S 15^®, tr''^ in 
AV as ‘ the plain of the wilderness. ’ It is probable, 
ho^vever, that RV, ‘ the fords of the wilderness,’ 
is correct (reading mny, not See Arabah. 

Midbdr, ‘ wilderness ’ (pasture land). With the 
article this tvord is generally used for the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, but sometimes for tracts of pasture 
land about Palestine, particularly in respect to the 
wilderness or pasture country east of Jerusalem, 
and the passing to it is ‘the way of the wilder- 
ness ’ Mow 16k Jg 2 S 15^3. 28 
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Ciccdr, * round,’ ‘ circle,^ a tract of country (when 
the article is generally used). The word is used 
for denoting— («) the floor of the valley through 
which the Jordan runs, with reference to the culti- 
vated parts ; {b) the oasis which foimerly existed 
in tiie lower part of the valley around the cities of 
the Plain. ^ In the former sense it is used 5 times. 

In 2 S 18“^ it is used to denote the direction taken 
by Ahimaaz ‘ by the way of the plain.’ In 1 K 7^®, 

2 Ch 4^^ it refers to the plain of the Jordan, where 
was the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. 

In Neh 3-^ 12-*^ it refers to the country about Jeru- 
salem, ‘ men of the plain.’ In its restricted sense it 
is used 8 times to denote the oasis wdiere the cities 
of the Plain were situated, Gn 13^® 19^^, Dt 34®. 

GclUoth, * circle,^ is used to denote the borders 
of Jordan in tw^o cases. Jos 22^®- (see Geliloth). 

Jeshlmon, ^ wilderness^ refers to a wulderness 
generally, and not to any particular portion of 
the Jordan Valley so far as can be judged (see, 
however, Bilim, on ISiu 33^^ and art. Jeshimon). 

iSddeA fidd^ is generally used to denote ciilti- 
vated ground. It is used for the ‘ field of Moab,’ 
Gn 36®®, but it is not certain whether this is in the 
Jordan Valley or upper levels. Stanley {SP 491) 
suggests that the ‘ Vale of Siddim ’ is the ‘ valley 
of the cultivated fields.’ 

Shedcmbth, ^fields,' is used for highly cultivated 
ground. The ‘fields of Gomorrah,’ Dt 32®-*; of 
Kidion, 2 K 23"^ ; of Heslibon, Is 16*^. 

Bildah, a broad plain between two mountain 
ranges, like that of Coele-Syria, It is used once in 
apposition with cicedr, ‘ the Pound, even the plain 
(n^pn) of Jericho’ (Dt 34®). ‘ All the region round 

about Jordan’ (Mt 3®, Lk 3®) does not appear to 
be capable of geographical location. 

Tributaries of the Jordan. — From the west (1) 
the WMy el-iireA rising about Tabor, a moun- 
tain torrent ; (2) Nahr el-JalCid, which rises near 
Jszrcel (250 ft.), and passes down the valley of 
Esdraelon past Beisan to the Jordan. This is 
the valley by which the inland sea in the valley 
of Jordan would have been connected with the 
Mediterranean after the connexion by the Gulf of 
Akabah was cut off, supposing that the rise of the 
ground was uniform. (3) The Wddy Fdrah, which 
rises on the east of Ebal and Gerizim, flows in a 
beautiful perennial stream, fringed with oleanders, | 
to the Jordan. The springs about the plain of I 
Bcisa,n and the Wddy el-Mdleh — the wfidis Fmeil, 
el-Aujeh, en-NweimeA and el-Kelt — run for a great 
part of the year. 

On the east are (1) the Sheri' at eTMandhdr, Jar- 
mfik, or Hieromax, which flows into the Jordan 
past Gadara and the hot springs of Amatha, men- 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, and the Tal- 
mud, but the name does not occur in the Bible. 
It is a large river, running through a deep gorge 
into the Jordan, and has its sources in the Haurfi,n. 
(2) The Wddy el- Arab, a mountain torrent, the 
No Jr es-Zerka or Jabbok, which rises at 'Amman 
(Philadelphia), and falls into the Jordan near Jisr 
ed-JDamieh. (3) The wddis Nknrin, Kafrein, and 
JBeshdn, the last of which rises in the hills near 
Heshbon. 

Communication. — Roads, bridges, and fords. 
There is an ancient road on the western bank of 
the Jordan which, apparently coming from Jeru- 
salem, passes Neby Mfisa near the north-western 
end of the Salt Sea, passes 'Ain es-Sultdn 
(Jericho) and Fdseil (Phasaelus), near which place 
one branch passes to the west up W ddy Kerdd to 
Nahl'ds (Shechem), and the other skirts JFurn 
Surdbeh to the east, and at Tell el-Ahied again 
divides, one branch to the west going up Wddy 
Fdrah to NabMs, the other passing along the Umm 
ed-Deroj, a steep and rocky ascent just above the 
Jordan, passes through Beisan, and, keeping near 


to the Jordan, skirts the L. Tiberias to the village 
Tabariyct (Tiberias). At Khan el-Kerah there is 
a ruin which was a fort protecting the lake district, 
at Jisr Mijamioj a branch of this road crosses the 
J ordan and goes through Gadara to the Haurdn, 
and another branch to Irhed, and probably to 
Jerasa. This is a Roman road, and the old founda- 
tion stones and pavement are visible in many 
parts. 

A good road from Ahka passes down the Sahel 
el-Ahma, and, emerging by the pass at its mouth 
on to the Jordan, crosses at the Jisr es-Sidd a 
little below L. Tiberias and passes east to the 
Haurdn ; it is used by the Bedawin and Druses 
to bring barley to Akka by camel. A branch of 
this road also on crossing the Jordan to the east 
runs down along the foot of the hills bounding the 
Ghur, and passing Fdhil (Pella) crosses the Zerka 
at a point where it is a foaming torrent, goes to 
Nimrin, and thence by Kafrein to Hesbun. 

The road along the coast of the lake from Tiberias 
also crosses the Jordan near Taricheea, where there 
is a ruined bridge, and passes up the east side of 
the lake and also by a great Roman road to Hippos 
and the north-east. The Jisr Mijdmia, is 6 miles 
south of L. Tiberias, the point where the old im- 
portant Roman road from NabMs and Beisan to 
Damascus crosses the Jordan : it has one large 
pointed arch and three small ones. 

At Jtsr Damieh, below the junction of the Jordan 
and Zerka, the road from Neapolis (Shechem) runs 
to es-Salt, Amman (Philadelphia), and the east. 
This bridge is still in a good state of preservation 
(one arch), but the Jordan has left it and now 
passes down another portion of the Zdr ; here is a 
good illustration of the change in direction of the 
river in a few’ hundred yeais. This bridge is said 
by Conder to be Saracenic : it appears to have been 
originally of Roman w^ork, with extensive repaiis 
by 'Moslems or Crusaders. On the east side the 
bank is quite low, and the wide flat at that point 
is often overflo\ved ; hence a causew’ay at great 
expense and labour has been made across the low 
ground. 450 ft. of this cause'way on the eastern 
side still remains, supported on arches of W’hich 
nine still exist. The bridge itself could not have 
been less than 100 ft. in length {PEFSt, 1879, 139). 

Ho remains of bridges mark the old roads from 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the east of Jordan, but 
there are still the remains of the roads wdiich 
now cross to Nimrin by the el-Mandesi and Umm 
Enkhdla fords to Kafrein and Heshdn by the 
el-Ghuraniyeh ford, and to Heshdn and the ea^t of 
Salt Sea by the Makhadet Hajlah ford. These 
are the principal fords in the southern 25 miles of 
the Jordan’s course. In the 40 miles to the north 
there are enumerated no fewer than fifty fords: 
probably this difference is owdng to the more stony 
character of the Jordan bottom in the northern 
portion. Molyneux says of the upper part of its 
course (p. 115) : ‘ I am ■within the mark when I say 
that there are many hundreds of places where we 
might have walked across without wetting our 
feet, on the large rocks and stones.’ This must 
have been during a very dry season. 

Climate : Fauna and Floea. — For many 
years past, meteorological observations have been 
taken at various points in Palestine, and have 
been tabulated and commented on annually by 
Glaisher. There are three distinctive climates in 
Palestine: (1) that of the seashore, which corre- 
sponds to other Mediterranean climates in similar 
latitude ; (2) that of the hill-country, wliich is 
more hot and oppressive than the hill country in 
other parts of the Mediterranean, owing to the 
vicinity of the Arabian Desert on south and east; 
and (3) that of the valley of the Jordan and Salt 
Sea* 
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The climate of the hill-country, Jernsalem for 
example, is pleasant in the winter, but hot and 
trying for six months in the summer. During the 
heat of summer in a house in Jerusalem the 
temperature day after day will for tAvo or three 
hours reach 104“ F., and it sometimes does not go 
below 80° F. all night. The published returns, how- 
ever, give much lower readings in the air, Avith a 
mean temperature for August of 75° F. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer-time the heat is in- 
tense, the temperature being 110° F. after sunset, 
and scarcely falling during the night Avlien in the 
vicinity of rocks with a southern aspect. During 
the hrst tAvo months of the year the temperature 
in the Jordan Valley is A^ery pleasant, hot in the 
daytime and cool at night, often going doAvn to 
F. except close to the Salt Sea. Much depends, 
however, upon the direction of the Avind. In the 
month of hlarch there is often snoAv on the hills. 
The climate of the Jordan Valley is tropical ; that 
of the region of the Salt Sea is equatorial, prob- 
ably the most heated in the AV’orld, owing to the de- 
pressed character of the plain, hemmed in east 
and west by high mountains. There is a differ- 
ence of elevation betAveen the summit of Mount 
Hermon and the level of the Salt Sea of over 
10,000 ft., and the difference of temperature and 
of climate alloAAAS of a great variety of animal life. 
That on the seashore generally is Mediterranean, 
wiiile that in the Jordan Valley, especially in the 
loAver parts, is principally Ethiopian or Indian, 
tliougli these parts are cut ott from each other by 
the deserts of Arabia. 

The folloAving observations concerning life in 
the Jordan Valley are extracted principally from 
SWP, Fauna and Flora (Tristram). Here is a 
patch of tropical character, containing southern 
forms so peculiar and unique that their presence 
cannot he connected Avith any existing causes or 
other transporting influences. As it has been 
found by Humboldt that zones of elevation on 
mountains correspond to parallels of latitude, so 
here Ave find a zone of depression, the only one 
knoAATi to us, producing similar phenomena, and 
exhibiting in generic correspondence the fauna and 
flora of much lower latitudes : an Ethiopian flora 
identical Avitli that now existing in Ethiopian 
regions in the midst of a Mediterranean district. 

Tristram considers that the A\diole of Syria and 
Arabifi Petrjea must have emerged from the Mio- 
cene ocean Avhile the coast of the Mediterranean 
was the bed of a Miocene sea, and that during this 
period Palestine Avas connected Avith Ethiopia ; 
that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods the 
Jordan basin formed the northernmost of a long 
system of fresh-water lakes, extending from north 
to south, of Avliich, perhaps in the earlier part of 
the epoch, the Red Sea and Nile basin, Nyanza, 
N^ssa, and Tanganyika lakes were members. 

During that Avarm period, fluviatile ichthyologi- 
cal fauna were developed suitable to its then condi- 
tions, consisting of representative and perhaps 
frequently identical species, throughout the area 
under consideration. The advent of the Glacial 
period was, like its close, gradual, and, Avhile many 
species may have perished, the hardiest would 
have survived, and have gradually modified 
to meet the changed conditions. But however 
severe the climate may have been, that of the 
Lebanon Avith its glaciers probably corresponding 
to the Alps at a proportional elevation (due re- 
gard being had to latitude), the fissure of the Jordan 
lay, as we know, as much depressed as at present, 
and there must have been an exceptionally Avarm 
temperature in its waters in which the existing 
ichthyological fauna could survive. 

According to Slater’s definition of boundary lines 
laid before the Lhanaean Society in 1858, Palestine 


forms an extreme southern province of the Palse- 
arctic region. An analysis of each class of its 
fauna and of its phanerogamic flora sIioavs that 
AAiiile an overAvhelmmg majority of its species in 
all cases belong to the Palcearctic region, there is 
in each class a group of exceptions and peculiar 
forms Avhicli cannot be referred to that region, and 
the presence of many of Avhich cannot be exj)lained 
merely by the fact of the Palsearctic infringing on 
the Ethiopian region, and not very distantly on 
the Indian, but can be satisfactorily accounted fox 
only by reference to the geological history of the 
country. These species are almost all strictly con- 
fined to the area of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea basin. 

Of the mammalia, 55 are Palasarctic, 34 Ethio- 
pian, 16 Indian, and 13 peculiar out of 118. The 
Indian include 9 Avhicii are also Ethiopian, and 
the Ethiopian 9 AAdiich are equally Indian. Of the 
13 peculiar forms, 3 are modifications of Palcearctic 
types and 6 are Ethiopian in their character. One 
species, Lepus jicdcece, the hare of the Dead Sea 
basin, differs from either the European or Syrian 
species in the form of its skull. The Hyrax 
syriacus belongs to a strictly Ethiopian genus, and 
no theory of immigration or dispersion can account 
for its presence. Fish of small size abound in the 
Jordan and its tributaries down to the entrance to 
the Salt Sea ; they bear a strong affinity to many 
of the species of the Nile, though Avith far less 
admixture of species than is found in other rivers 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Out of 35 species, 
2 are Nilotic, 1 Mediterranean, 7 common to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, 10 common to Syria and the 
Damascus lakes, and 16 peculiar to the Jordan. 
There is a great affinity betAveen these fish and 
those of the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. 
These fishes probably date from the earliest times 
after the elevation ot the country above the Eocene 
ocean, and they form a group more distinct and 
divergent from that of the surrounding region than 
can he found in any other class of existing life. 
The affinity is very close to the forms of the rivers 
and fresh-Avater lakes of east Afxdca, even as far 
south as the Zambesi ; but Avhile the genera are the 
same, the species are rather representative than 
identical. The solution lies in the theory of the 
Jordan basin having been one of a system of fresh- 
Avater lakes, extending from north to south as 
already proposed. There are no fish in the Salt 
Sea. 

The Avifauna of Palestine, out of 348 known 
species, present 271 Palmarctic, 40 Ethiopian (10 of 
these also Indian), 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar to 
Syria. But they are net equally diffused over the 
r/hole area. The Palsearctic species almost all 
belong to the coast area, and the highlands east 
and AA^est of Jordan, Avhile the Ethiopian and 
Indian types are almost exclusively confined to the 
deep depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, 
Avhich, Avitli the exception of some Avinter migrants, 
afibrds ns very feAv Faloearctic species. There are 
11 species belonging to as many different genera 
peculiar to the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, and 
not yet traced beyond its limits. Some of these 
belong to genera exclusively Ethi^ian, most of 
them common to the Ethiopian and Indian regions. 
The avifauna of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin is 
decidedly distinct and typical in its species, reveal- 
ing sometimes Indian, more generally African 
affinities. 

Of the 3000 species of phanerogamic plants, the 
larger proportion consists of the common Medi- 
terranean forms. Sir J. Hooker has remarked that 
though a vast number are common to the whole 
country, yet there is a great and decided difier- 
ence betAveen the floras of such localities as the topa 
of ( 1 ) Lebanon, (2) Carmel, and (3) the hills border- 
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mg the J ordan. Of 162 species of plants in Wddy 
Zuwaireli (S. W. corner of Dead Sea), 27 are common 
European forms extending to Northern India, the ; 
remaining 135 are African. Although the Dead Sea i 
flora bears a very strong general similarity to that 
of Aiabia Petrsea, yet there can be no question of ’ 
its distinctness from the adjacent floras of the same 
latitudes east and west of it. 

In the Jordan Yalley the Cyperus papyrus is 
locally abundant, and covers many acres in the 
marshes of Hllleh^ though long since extinct in 
Egypt, and not known in Africa farther north than 
on the White Nile, lat. T N. Calotropis procera 
and Salvadora persica are never found except close 
to the Dead Sea, at En-gedi, Safieh, and Seisaban, 
and are separated by many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from their other known habitats. 

The flora of the Salt Sea area is remarkable for a 
small average number of species distributed through 
a large number of orders. We may infer that in 
this borderland of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
more hardy and accommodating plants of each area 
hold their own, while those more readily affected by 
variation of soil or climate disappear. 

The following plants and trees of the Jordan 
Valley are most common : the Zyzyphus Spina 
Christiy or nuhlc or cUm tree of the Arabs (which 
seems to correspond to the ‘ wait a bit ’ bushes of 
South Africa in its power of detaining the unwary 
traveller). It has a small sub-acid fruit like a 
thorn apple, very agreeable to the taste. The 
Retm or Genista Roetemy broom plant, grows freely 
on the plain. There is also the Balanites Mgyp‘ 
tiacay a thorny tree with large olive-like fruit, 
'which affords the oil called zulch'Cim or Zuk by 
the Arabs, supposed to be balm of Gilead, and 
sold to the pilgrims as such. It is highly prized 
among Arabs and pilgrims as a remedy for wounds 
or bruises ; the latter call it ‘ 2acoheus oil ’ [BRP'^ i. 
560). The castor-oil plant and the oleander flourish 
about Jericho. Tamarisks grow everywhere, on 
the banks of the streams and in the dry desert ; and 
the Agnus Casti, a large flowering bamboo. The 
acacia tree grows in great variety, also the Populus 
Euphratica on the banks of the Jordan. The caper 
plant hangs down from the rocks, with its deli- 
cate white blossoms, and the Solanum Sodomceum 
or Dead Sea apple, with its bright yellow fruit, is 
very conspicuous. Numbers of thoroughly tropical 
plants and trees abound — the Zygophyllum cocci- 
iieu7n, Boerhavia, Indigojira ; also on the shore of 
the Salt Sea the Calotropis procera {'osher among 
Arabs), a beautiful green fruit the size of a peach, 
with nothing inside but the silky coma of the 
seeds; it reaches a height of 15 ft., and grows 
freely in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia Felix. 

Tlie principal larger wild animals of the Jordan 
Valley are the jackal, fox, hysena, boar, ibex 
{heden)y and leopard. The leopard {nimr, felis 
pardus) is found in the Jordan jungle ; the writer 
sent one to England from the banks of the J ordan 
in 1867. The cheetah { felis juhata) is found among 
the hills, and is tamed by the Moslems of Syria and 
used in hunting gazelles. Lions are said not to 
exist in Palestine, though they are found not far 
to the east in the desert and in the jungle of the ' 
Euphrates. They are still, however, supposed 'by 
the inhabitants of the Anti-Lebanon to pay visits 
periodically to the neighbourhood; and in 1869, 
owing to the loss of four children, one by one, at 
the village of Burkush, search was made for the 
supposed lion by the inhabitants without avail 
{PEFSt, 1870, 226). The lion coming up from 
the thickets of the Jordan is spoken of in Jer 49^^ 
60 ^. 

The birds in the Jordan Valley vary very much 
according to the time of year, those of the hill- 
country bei ng driven down there for a short- time in 
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the cold season. During a winter visit ot Chichester 
Hart {PEFSt 3 1879, 286), the following were seen 
at Jericho: a few sun birds, ‘hopping thrush,’ 
shrikes, palm dove, collared turtle, English robins, 
jays, chaffinches, wheatears, blackbirds, wagtails. 
The larger birds, such as eagles, vultures, bustards, 
flamingoes, water biids of various kinds, belong to 
Palestine or to a larger area, and not particularly 
to the Jordan Valley. 

A review of the botany as well as the zoology of 
the J ordan basin reveals the interesting fact that in 
this isolated spot, comprising but a few square miles, 
a series of forms of life are found differing decidedly 
from the species of the surrounding region, to which 
they never extend, and bearing a strong affinity to 
the Ethiopian region, with a trace of Indian 
admixture. 

Cultivation . — The plains about Lake Hhleh are 
highly cultivated, and yield heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian com, sesame, and even rice. The 
plains about L. Tiberias wave with corn, and the 
plains of Beisan and valley of Jezreel are very pro- 
ductive, and stand thick with corn or indigo. 
Stunted palms grow wild, but no large ones now 
exist, except the single large date palm at Jericho. 
There are many cucumber and vegetable-marrow 
gardens at the foot of the hills, irrigated by foun- 
tains. In the Z6r, barley and sinisim flourish. The 
olive, ligs, bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
grapes, millet (dhurah), cotton, indigo, melons, 
cucumbers, and marrow^s are cultivated at Jericho, 
and the soil for miles around if supplied with water 
is yet, as of old, capable of the higiiest cultivation 
all that is w^anted is irrigation and 'weeding. The 
harvest in the Jordan Valley is fully a month in 
advance of that in the highlands. 

Joed AN as a Boundary. — Stanley remarks 
{Sin. and Pal. 286) : ' The tropical temperature to 
which its whole plain is thus exposed, w^hilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour w’liatever vegeta- 
tion receives the life-giving touch of its waters, 
withers up every particle ot verdure that is found 
beyond their reach. As a separation of Israel from 
the sui rounding country, as a boundary between 
the two main divisions of the tribes, as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil, it played an 
important part ; but not as the scene of great 
events or the seat of great cities. Its contact with 
the history of the people is exceptional, not 
ordinary, confined to rare and remote occasions, the 
more remarkable from their very rarity.’ Tim is 
the general view taken at the present day, with 
IPalestine under a feeble government and an ener- 
vated race inhabiting the Jordan Valley. The 
valley was, ho'ivever, once ‘ well watered everywhere 
as the garden of the LOED, and like the land of 
Egypt,’ and this may very 'well occur again under 
a stable goveniment and a more energetic race of 
people. The levels about Jericho and Kafrein are 
about 200 ft. below that of Lake Tiberias, so that 
the whole of the Jordan Valley might be indgated 
by the Jordan waters if the matter were taken in 
hand as a Syrian national enterprise. 

The terms ‘this side Jordan,’ or ‘the other 
side Jordan,’ are of constant occurrence in the 
early history, denoting that the Jordan was re- 
garded as a physical feature of demarcation or 
boundary. The original boundary of the Promised 
Land was to rea,ch ‘unto the side of the sea of 
Chinnereth eastward. And the boundary shall 
go dovm to Jordan, and the extremity shall be 
at the Salt Sea ’ (Nu 34^^). But the tribes of 
Eeuben and Gad and half Manasseh saw that the 
eastern side of the Jordan, as now, was good for 
cattle, and they acquired their inheritance there 
(Nu 32^®), outside the Promised Land, on condition 
of going armed over Jordan and fully assisting the 
people of Israel to conquer the land. On the com 
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jjlotion of this 'work they 'were permitted to return 
to the eastern side with a blessing, after building 
an altar by Jordan, ‘ a great altar to see,’ that 
might be a witness between them that they were 
one people, and that the tribes Imng west of 
Jordan should not in the future say to those on the 
east, ‘ What have ye to do with the Lord God of 
Israel ? for the Lord hath made Jordan a boundary 
between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad’ (Jos 22“^*). See Ed. 

The Cities of the Plain.— The earliest account 
of the Jordan Valley describes it as very different 
in appearance from its aspect at the present time. 
From the high ground near Bethel, ‘ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the plain {cicedr) of Jordan, 
that it was w J 1 ’v\atered everywhere, before the 
Loed destroyed Sodom and Gomoriah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest into Zoar. So Lot chose him all the 
Plain of J ordan ; and Lot journeyed east’ (Gn 13^®^-). 
This would indicate a position for the cities of the 
Plain at the northern end of the Salt Sea, as proposed 
by Sir George Grove. The Arab geographers, how- 
ever, place these cities at the southern end of the 
Salt Sea ; and recently M. Clermont- Ganneau 
[FEFSt, 1886) has taken the same view, giving 
identifications for the several cities (see Sodom). 
On the other hand, Strabo {Jtcdcea) in relating 
that Judfea is full of fire, places these cities on the 
western side of the Salt Sea within a radius of 60 
stadia, close to Masada, and refers to the rocks there 
bearing the marks of fire, with a soil like ashes, 
pitch falling in drops fiom the rocks, rivers boiling 
up and emitting a fetid odour to a great distance ; 
dwellings in every direction overthrown, — a de- 
scription very suitable to this spot at the present 
day, where there are hot sulphur springs and every 
appearance of volcanic energy near at hand. Strabo 
describes the overthrow of the cities as due to 
shocks of earthquake, eruptions of flames, and hot 
springs, containing asphaltus and sulphur, causing 
the lake to break its bounds and the rocks to take 
tire. Josephus states that the country of Sodom 
bordered upon the Lake Asphaltitis (Salt Sea), and 
that the cities were burnt by lightning, in conse- 
qjience of which there are still the remainders of 
that divine fire, and that the traces of the five cities 
are still to be seen { BJ IV. viii. 4 ; v. xiii. 6 ; Tac. 
Hist. V. 6 ; Diod. ii. 48, xix. 98 ; Curt. v. 16). He 
would appear {BJ TV . viii. 2) to place Sodom at 
the western side of the Arabah, near ‘ the utmost 
limits of the Asphaltitis southward,’ and to place 
Somorrlion (Gomorrah?) on the eastern side, on 
the bounds of Petra in Arabia. Sir W. Dawson 
{Egypt and Syria) supposes that the overthrow of 
these cities may have been due to underground 
reservoirs of inflammable gases, and petroleum escap- 
ing through a fissure along an old line of ‘fault,’ 
causing bitumen and sulphur to rain upon the 
cities. There is no indication that the overthrow 
of these cities was accompanied by any earthquake 
or displacement of the level of the Salt Sea (Gn 
143 . 8 . though the passage ‘ in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,’ would appear ambiguous. 
Tlie reference to the whole land which ‘ is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
burneth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom’ (Dt 29-^), etc., would appear 
to apply more to the southern end of the Salt Sea 
than the generally accepted site on the northern 
end. Assuming, however, that there was no dis- 
turbance affecting the level of the Salt Sea, it may 
be questioned whether the physical effect of the sub- 
stitution of arid plains in lieu of the well- watered 
district which existed previously may not have 
seriously affected the fertility of the Jordan Valley. 
It is known that the level of the Salt Sea varies 
yearly many feet, according to the rainfall in the 
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adjacent district, as is attested by the lines of 
driftwood which can he seen at successive levels 
around the Salt Sea. A change from moisture 
to dryness over a large area in the valley would 
essentially affect the surrounding country, and 
reduce the rainfall, lower tlie surface of the sea, 
and expose more and more dry soil. Now, supposing 
the effects of the overthrow of the cities of the 
Plain resulted in a fall of 50 ft. in the level of the 
waters of the lake, it is interesting to remark that 
the whole of the mud flat at the south of the Salt 
Sea for about 10 miles (Anderson, OJicial Ecportt 
p. 182) would have been covered with water, also a 
considerable portion of the peninsula of Lisan and 
the low-lying portions of the shore on the western 
side, while to the north the Zor would liave been 
covered over nearly as far as the Makhadet Hajlali. 
If this is so, the area over which the cities of the 
Plain can be found is very much circumscribed 
(Anderson, Official Report, ]d. 182). Assuming that 
the cities of the Plain were situated at the N.E. end 
of the Salt Sea, it is suggested {FEFSt, 1879, 144) 
that the following tells on the Abel-shittim plain 
were the five cities of the Plain : ( 1 ) Tell Kafrein 
(Abel or Abila), ( 2 ) Tell er-Rama (Beth-ramtha or 
Beth-haran, Julias or Livias), (3) Suweimeh (Beth- 
jesimoth or Besimoth), (4) Tell el-Hamman, (5) Tell 
Ektanu {‘the little one,’ or Zoar). (Janneau 
{FEFSt, 1886), however, identifies Jehel Usdmn as 
Sodom, and Gomorrah with 'Ain Ghamr, at the 
entrance of Wddy Ghamr, about 20 leagues south 
of the Salt Sea, and Zoar in Wddij es-Saji. This 
would appear closely to agi’ee with the traditional 
sites given by Josephus, already mentioned. 

Passages of the Jordan.— It was at the 
northern extremity of the Jordan that Abram 
(Gn 14^'^^*)» in his pursuit of Chedorlaomer, came up 
with him at Laish (Dan), and rescued his kinsman 
Lot. 

The first record of a passage of the Jordan is 
that by Jacob (Gn 32^®). On the return journey 
(Gn 33^'') he crosses on his road from Succoth to 
Shalem (RVm ; but there can be little doubt that 
RV ‘in peace’ is the correct translation), a city of 
Shechem ; but as Succoth has not been satisfactorily 
identified, the ford of passage cannot be conjectured. 
The passage of Elijah (2 R 2®) and the return of 
Elisha (21-^) over the Jordan took place over against 
Jericho ; but there is nothing further to indicate 
the position, though there is a traditional spot on 
the east of Jordan from which the ascent of Elijah 
is said to have been made. The point of the 
Jordan where David crossed when warring against 
Helam (2 S 10^'^) also cannot be conjectured. 
Again, when a fugitive to Mahanaim (2 S 15^® 17^® 
19^^), he probably escaped by the quickest route 
over the J ordan ; but this depended upon the road 
he took from Jerusalem, and whether he wished 
to avoid J ericlio. The two fords which would be 
most suitable would be that of el-GhOrantyeh, 
which would necessitate his passing by Jericho, 
and the Makhadet Hajlah ford, which he could 
have reached by the road passing the present ill. 
Neby Mdsa. 

The number of fords between Jisr Damieh and 
Lake Tiberias exceeds 50, and it would be futile 
to ‘suggest any particular one which may have 
been used in that portion of the Jordan, in the 
passings over between the east and west. There 
was the ford or passage of the Jordan (Jg 12 ^^-), 
taken by the Gileadites, when the Ephraimitea 
were discovered by the pronunciation of the word 
‘Shibboleth.’ There was Beth-barah (‘even 
Jordan,’ RV), which the Ephraimites (Jg 7^^) took 
possession of when they slew the Midianites, and 
which may be the ford 'Aharah discovered by 
Conder {SWF ii. 89). The occurrence probably 
took place near this ford, as 'Ain el-Helwah (j\ beL 
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iiieholah) is on the southern end of the plain of 
B clsan (Bethshean). i 

Passage of the children of Israel over Jordan . — 
This is the most important event recorded in the 
Bible connected with the passage of the Jordan. 
Tlie people were gathered together in the plains 
(drdboth) of Moab, extending from Abel-shittim 
(‘the meadow of the acacia’), now probably 
Kafrein, to Beth-jesimoth(‘ house of the wastes’), 
now probably 'Am Suweimeh near the Salt Sea 
(Nu 33*^^). And they came to Jordan and lodged 
there for three days. The plains of Moab, where 
they had been staying, were from 200 to 400 ft. 
above the Salt Sea, and the ground which they had 
occupied for the last three days was piobably some- 
■what on a lower level, but certainly not the ZCr 
or lower terrace of the Jordan as- it was in flood, 

‘ overflowing all his banks at the time of the 
barley harvest’ (Jos 3^^*), probably about the 
month of April. The description states that 
the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon a heap very far from the city of 
Adam, that is, beside Zaretan ; and those that 
came down towaid the sea of the Arabah, even 
the Salt Sea, were wholly cut ofl' (Jos 3^^^). The 
EV has ‘ at Adam,’ and Stanley (304 note) has 
‘ high up the river, very far, in Adam, the city 
which is beside Zaretan.’ The site of Adam is not 
sufficiently identifled, but it is supposed by some 
to be represented by Tell Damieh, near the bridge 
of that name. Conder has pointed out {SWP ii. 14) 
that somewdiat higher up, where the mountains 
come down and oveihang the Jordan, a landslip 
could readily block up the Jordan for a period, 
and T. Drake {PEFSt, 1874, 182; J1875, 30) suggests 
that Adam (‘red earth ’) may be Khan cUHamrath, 
the Red Ruin, situated opposite Fahil (Pella), on 
the west side of the Jordan in the plain of Beisan^ 
and that adherents of the theory that the waters 
of the Jordan were suddenly dammed by a landslip 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of 
the banks at this point and the curious bends of 
the river here to support theffi idea. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought to notice that the historical 
stoppage of the Jordan in A.D. 1257, while the 
bridge Jisr Damieh was being repaired, is to be 
found in the history of Sub an Bibars. A land- 
slip in the narrow part of the valley, some miles 
above Jisr Damieh, kept the Jordan dammed up 
for several hours, allowing the bed of the liver to 
become dry by the water below running oft' to 
the Salt Sea. ' Stanley {Sin. and Pal. 304 n. 6) 
mentions that the appearance of the drying^ up 
of the Jordan seems to be described by Antoninus 
Martyr in the 6th cent., as if it occurred yearly at 
the visit of the pilgrims. See also King, Morsels 
of Criticism^, i. 281. 

The Mounds in the Jordan Valley.— All 
over the Jordan Valley mounds or ‘Tells’ are 
found, of artificial formation, from 50 to 100 ft. in 
height. They stand at the entrance to every 
wddy where there is a passage for traffic, and 
appear in these cases to have been placed there 
to guard the dwellers in the plain from marauders 
from the hill-country. They appear usually to be 
formed of remains of sun-dried bricks, probably in 
some cases the ruins of ancient walls and castles, 
and in other cases the sites where the bricks were 
moulded and dried. Near Beisan alone there are 
20 of these tells, apparently of the same character 
as those at Jericho. They usually occur in the 
vicinity of water. 

The mounds of Jericho were examined by the 
present writer in Feb. 1868. Nine mounds were 
cut through — two at Wddy Kelt, three at 'Ain es- 
SuUdn, and four within a short distance of the 
spring head. The trenches were cut across from 
east (0 west to get shelter from the sun as much 


as possible. During the daytime the sun was 
scorching, at night it was bitterly cold. After the 
trenches were cut 8 ft. deep, the work was con- 
tinued by shafts 8 ft. square at intervals of 4 to 6 
ft., as the clay composing the mounds would not 
stand the cutting of one deep trench. Very little 
was found except pottery jars, and stone moitars 
for grinding corn. The general result was that 
the mounds were artificial, of sunburnt brick in a 
very friable condition, abounding in fragments of 
pottery. A few solid-looking jars were found 
(now in the PDF Museum). The pottery in the 
upper portion of these mounds was Roman and 
later {SWP iii. 225). 

Scene of our Lord’s Baptism.— AVhen John the 
Baptist was preaching in the wilderness of Judma, 

‘ Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judaea, 
and all the region round about J ordan, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan. Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be bap- 
tized of him.’ ‘ These things were done in Bethabaia 
(RV Bethany, in some MSS Betliarabah ’0? beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing ’ (Jn 1-^^). ‘ Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil ’ (Mt 4‘).^ ‘And straight- 
way the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilder- 
ness’ (Mk P^). 

There is not sufficient information here to fix 
the position on the Jordan of the scene of the 
baptism, but it leads to the inference that it w’as on 
the east side of the Jordan opposite to the desert 
of Judsea, and not so far north as Samaria. This 
place, Bethabara [which see] (or Bethany), beyond 
Jordan, was again visited by our Lord, and He 
abode there (Jn 10^°). The word 'Cthdrdh occurs in 
the OT in connexion with the Jordan. In 2 S 19^® 
EV tr. it ‘ ferry-boat ’ (Gesenius ‘ a ferry-boat’ or 
‘raft’); 2S 15*^® 17^® AV reading {nirj) ‘in the 
plains,’ RV reading (may) ‘at the fords,’ Ewald, 
Gesenius, Gratz, ‘at the fords’; Jg 7-^ Beth- 
barah, ‘ house of passage,’ (?) Gesenius. There are 
also three cases in which the word mabdrdh ( ‘ a 
ford’; Gesenius, from the root 'alar, ‘to pass 
over’) is tr*^ ‘the fords’ (of the Jordan), Jg 3-® 12®, 
Jos 2*^. The inference is thojt BetKabarah is the 
i resting-place on the other side. 

Stanley {Sin. and Pal. p. 311) gives ‘the house 
of a ship’ (nuK) as the meaning of Bethania 
(Bethany) ; the’ meaning given by Simonis is pre- 
ferred by many, viz. locus depressionis, which 

seems to agree exactly with the conditions, a de- 
pressed plain beyond the fords of Jordan. The 
other word is Beth-arabah (the name of a town west 
of Jordan, Jos 15® etc.). The Arabah, however, is 
the term used for the desert plain of the Jordan, 
extending from near Jericho to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(Gcsen.) and = desert. Conder proposes 

{PEFSt, 1876-77) to identify Bethania (Bethany) 
with Batanea or Bashan, and the ford of the Jordan 
east of Beisan called A bdra with Bethabara, or at 
least with the place of baptism, and points out 
that among the fifty fords of the Jordan this is the 
only one retaining the ancient name. 

This ford of ‘Abara is north of the Samaritan 
border, about 16 miles south of Lake Tiberias and 
a day’s journey from Nazareth, and 22 miles from 
Kefr Kena (Cana). It does not, ho^vever, fulfil 
the conditions of being near to the wilderness of 
Judsea, and so placed as to be accessible to the 
multitudes from Jerusalem and the parts about 
Judrea. ^ . , . , . 

The line of route taken by king David in hia 
passage from Jerusalem across Jordan to hlahanaim 
and back does not give much assistance, but is cer- 
tainly against the 'Arabah ford site. It appears 
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probable, however, that he would pass over Jordan, 
when in flight, by the very nearest ford, viz. that 
over against Jericho, either the Makhadet Hajlah 
or the Gh6ra7iiyeh ; in coming back he may have 
used any crossing most convenient, and thus have 
iiad recourse to the ferry-boat. There appears 
therefore to be nothing against the traditional 
site of our Lord’s place of baptism being placed on 
the Jordan near Kasr el-Jehfld, and not far from 
the 'Ain el-Kharrar on the eastern side of the 
J ordan, as has been current since 4th cent. Beth- 
nimrah (‘house of the panther ’ ?), Nu 32^*^', identified 
as Nimri7i, lies about 8 miles to the east of the 
Ghdrantyeh ford, and is supposed by some to be 
the site of Bethabara: in the LXX (B) it takes the 
form Baidava^pd, and Eusebius calls it Brjdvajji^pU ; 
he also speaks of a town called Nahara (or Ahctrct) 
as identical with Nimrah near Heshbon. Epi- 
phaniiis reads Bethaniara for Bethabara (Rel. Fal. 
p- 627). The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) places it 
east of Jordan, 5 miles north of the Salt Sea, close 
to the hill where Elijah was caught up to heaven 
(/^^n. Hieros,), Jerome [Per. S. Paulce) identifles 
the place of baptism with the spot where the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan 
(Jos 3^'), and also the spot where Elijah and 
afterwards Elisha smote the waters and passed 
over drj'-shod. The following also speak of the 
place of baptism at this spot: Theodosius, An- 
toninus, and Arculf. 

In later years the knights of St. John built a 
monastery here in order to enable them to carry 
out one of their threefold duties, viz. escorting 
pilgrims down from Jerusalem to Jordan. This 
duty is still carried out once a year by the Turkish 
governor of Jerusalem, who, on jMonday in Passion 
week, escorts thousands of pilgrims to the Jordan 
to bathe. 

Ancient Writees on the JordanValley.— 
Antiquities diiiA Wars of Josephus are full of 
references to this valley. {Ant. i. x. 1 and I. xi. 1) 
The spring of Jordan called Dan is spoken of, and 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain. {Ant. 
IV. viiL 1) Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm trees. {Ant. V. L 1) 
Abila to Jordan 60 fuidongs. {Ant. v. i. 2) Joshua 
was in fear^ about their passing over, for the 
Jordan ran with a strong current, and could not be 
passed over by bridges, as there never had been 
any bridges laid over it hitherto, and ferry-boats 
they had none. (v. iv. 3) The Israelites seize the 
ford of the Jordan (Jg 3^8). (vil. xi. 2) A bridge 
of boats laid over Jordan to enable king David to 
return fmm Mahanaim to Jerusalem, (ix. ii. 2} 
Elijah disapj)eared from among men, and no one 
knows of his death to this very day, {Ant. 
XV. X. 3, V. V. 1, ni. X. 7 ; BJ iv. i. 1, i. xxi. 3) 
The Jordan’s sources at Dan and Panium described. 
The lake Semechonitis {Hideh) is 30 furlongs in 
breadth and 60 in length ; its marshes reach as far 
as the plain Daphne, under the temple of the 
golden calf at the lesser Jordan. Jordan’s stream 
from Panium divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis; when it has run another 120 
furlongs it first passes the city Julias, and then 
passes through the middle of the Lake Gennesaret, 
after which it runs a long way over a desert, and 
then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 
Around Gennesaret the soil is so fruitful that all 
sorts of trees are grown upon it, particularly 
w'alnuts ; also palm trees, fig trees, and olives ; it 
supplies men with figs and grapes 10 months in the 
y^r. Some have thought it to he a vein of the 
ISlile, because it produces the coracine fish as well 
as that u<i es which is near Alexandria, 

{BJ IV. viii. 2. 3 4, v. xiii. 6) The Jordan and 


Jericho are described. Jericho is situated on a 

E lain, with naked and bairen mountains over- 
anging it ; these mountains extend from Scytlio- 
polis in the north to Sodom in the south at the 
utmost limits of the Salt Sea. Somorrlion is also 
spoken of, the Great Plain, the Salt Sea, and the 
plantations of palm trees near the Jordan. He 
speaks of the fountain of Jericho being healed 
by Elisha ; and also of the excellent gardens of 
Jericho, 70 furlongs long and 20 broad, abound- 
ing in palm trees, yielding honey and bees, the 
balsamum, that most precious of all fruits, the 
cypress tree, and myrobalanum. He states that it 
is not easy to light on any country in the woild 
equal to it. The lake Asphaltitis is also described. 
{BJ IV. viii. 4) He describes the aqueduct from 
Nerea to water the palm trees of Jericho. 

Strabo (xvi. ii. 16, o. a.d. 19) gives a short 
account of the Jordan and Jericho. Coele-Syria, a 
hollow plain between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus. ^ Rivers run through it, the 
largest of which is the Jordan, which waters a 
country productive and fertile of all things. It 
contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. In it are also marshes. The nam 5 
of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also bal • 
samum. The Lycus and the Jordan are navigated 
upwards chiefly by the Aradii, with vessels oi 
burden. At Jericho is the palm plantation, which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind 
producing excellent fruit, hut its chief production 
is the palm tree ; it is 100 stadia in length ; the 
whole is watered with streams, and filled with 
dwellings. Here also is a palace and the garden 
of the balsamum. -Strabo has not only given a 
confused account of the Jordan, hut he has mixed 
up together the account of the Salt Sea itli that 
of the Lacus Serbonis, and he places Tariciicea on 
the Salt Sea instead of on L. Tiberias. 

Tacitus {Hist. v. 6, A.p. 97) sums up the Jordan 
in a few words : ‘ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
secundum atque alterum lacum integer perfluit : 

I tertio retinetur.’ 

Galen (a.d. 164) and Pausanias (v. vii. 4, A.D. 174) 
speak of the disappearance of the Jordan in the 
bitter lake. 

^ Pliny {Hist. Nat. v. 15, A.D. 74) speaks of the 
rise of Jordan at Panium fountain, ‘ qui nomen 
dedit Caesarese.’ 

Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast. s.v. ‘Dan’) 
describe Dan as being 4 R. miles distant from 
Paneas on the way to Tyre ; and here, too, they 
say the Jordan breaks forth. 

The Targum of Jerusalem writes, ‘Dan of 
Caesarea’ {Targ. Hieros., Gn 14^"*). 

The name of the Salt Sea adopted by Josephus 
(Ant. I. ix.), viz. Asphaltitis Lacns, is first found in 
Diodorus Siculus (ii. 48, B.c. 45). He gives an 
account of the neighbourhood : ‘ It is, however, 
well fitted for the cultivation of palms wherever 
it is traversed by serviceable rivers or fountains 
available for the purpose of irrigation. In a 
neighbouring valley grows the plant called balsam, 
which yields an abundant income, as the plant 
grows in no other part of the world. It is much 
used by physicians as a medicine.’ 

Ji^tm (XXXVI. iii. 6) and Pausanias (V. vii. 4) 
call it BdXacraa h vcKpd, ‘the Dead Sea.’ 

‘ As the Jordan in the time of harvest ’ (Sir 24^ ; 
Aristeas, ad-Philocratem). 

Josephus, BJ IV. vii. 6, speaks of "A/^iXa, ’Ioi/Xt<£s 
(Julias), Byiaifidj, near the lake Asphaltitis. 

In the LXX (B) of Jos 13^^ the name Betli-nimrah 
is given as BaiBava^pi, and the LXX (A) of Jos 
gives BribipovB for Beth-jesimoth. 


and Fauna, Geology** 
Tristram, Land of Israel ’ Journal Fat 
Geog. Soc. xvm. 104, 1848 ; Molyneux, Narrratim and Official 
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Reports; Lynch, Narrative and Official Reports; Neubauer, 
Geoff. da Talm. 29 ff.; G. A. Smith, HGHL (Index). 

C. Warren*. 

JORIBUS CldvpLjSos). — 1, (AY Joribas) 1 Es 8"*^ 
LXX) = J ARiBj Ezr 8^*^. 2. 1 Es 9 ^^ = J aeib, Ezr 10^^. 

JORIM Clcapdfi ). — ^An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^^. 

JORKEAM (DI/P"';). — A Judabite family name, 
1 Cli 2^^^. Kittel (in SBOT) suggests that we should 
pel haps read o^ip; (Jokdeam), the name of an un- 
identitied place in the Negeb of Judah, Jos 15'"^®. 

JOSABDUS (’IworajSe^s B, ’Ico<rd|85os A), 1 Es 8^^= 
JOZABAD, No. 6. 

JOSAPHIAS (’Ia;<ra0/as), 1 Es S^s.— In Ezr 
JOSIPHIAH (wh. see). 

JOSECH (’lojcTTix WH, ^l(x)(n)(p TR, AY Joseph). — 
An ancestor of J esus, Lk 3-^ 

JOSEDEK.— See Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH (qDv, ’lwcr?]0). — 1. The patriarch. See 
next article, where also the meaning of the name 
is discussed. 2. A man of Issachar, Nu ISL 3. 
A son of Asaph, 1 Ch 25^* One of the sons of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 
called in 1 Es Josephus. 5. A priest, Neh 12^^ 
6. An ancestor of Judith, Jth Sb 7. An officer of 
Judas Maccabaeus. Along with Azarias he was 
defeated by Gorgias, 1 Mac 5^^ 8. In 2 Mac 

8*^, and probably also 10^^, Joseph is read by mis- 
take for John, one of the brothers of Judas 
Maccabmus. 9. 10. Ancestors of our Lord, Lk 
3-'4. 30^ 11. The husband of JMary the mother of 

Jesus. See sep. article. 12, One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13®'’ (RY, following WH ; in 
Mt 27®®, Mk 6^ IS**®- both AY and RY have 
Joses). 13. Joseph of Arimatluea (wh. see). 13. 
Joseph Barsabbas (wh. see), Ac Pb 15. The natal 
name of Barnabas (wh. see), Ac (AY Joses). 

JOSEPH (HDV, in Ps 81® ‘ May [God] add ’ ; 

cf. Gn SO-’^).* — The second youngest son of the 
patriarch Jacob, Rachel’s firstborn, and ancestor 
of the two northern tinbes Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Sources. — The history of Joseph is contained in 
Gn 30^^ (E), (J) ; and in Gn 37. 39-50. In these 

chapters the body of the narrative is derived from 
J and E, the parts which belong to P being only 

37l-2a 4j[46 40t5-27 4 75-6a. 7-11. 27b-28 433-6 491a. 28b-33 

The structure of JE, in the parts where the distinction of 
sources is most important, will appear most clearly from the 
following table : — 

J372I 25-27 28b* 31-35 39 f 

E 3722-25 (to &read) ^ 0 ^ (to pit) 28c-30 36 

J 4238-4434^ 4628-474- 8b ff 

E 40 t 411-45 § 47-67 42X-S7 (( 451-465 ** 

J 4713-27a (to Goshen) 29-31. 

E 4712 


* The words, ‘And they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
20 pieces of silver.’ 

f ExcejDt m v.l the words ‘ Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
the captain of the guard.’ 

J Except V.3 ‘into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound ’ ; v.5 ‘ The butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were hound in the prison’ ; v.i5b ‘And here also have I 
done nothing, that they should have put me into the dungeon.’ 

§ Except V.14 ‘And’ they brought him hastily out of ffie 
dungeon.’ 

II Except VV.27. 28. 

if Except 4314 (on account of the allusion to Simeon), and 
4321b ‘ And he brouglit Simeon out unto them.’ 

** Except 464b ‘whom ye sold unto Egypt,’ 5 ‘that ye sold 
me hither,’ IQa ‘and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen,* 
with perhaps one or two unimportant clauses elsewhere. 

ft From ‘ in the land of Goshen.’ 

* In 3023, from another source (E), a different etymology is 
given, as though the word were connected with to take 
away. 


For the grounds of this analysis, reference must be made to 
the Commb , or, more briefly, to LOT p. 16 f. ('ll?!?.). The 
history ot Joseph must have been told at length in J and E 
alike, in substantially the same form in both, but with occa 
sional variations in details ; and the method mostly followed 
by the compiler, esp. in chs. 39-47, has been to excerpt long 
passages from J and E alternately, and at the same time to 
incorporate in each short notices embodying the characteristic 
differences of the other. It may assist the reader to place 
here a synopsis of the principal differences between the two 
nairatives. According to J, Joseph, when his brethren plot to 
kill him, is rescued by Judah, and then sold by his brethren 
to Ishmaelites, who in their turn sell him to an Egj’ptian of 
position, whose name is not given ; after the charge brought 
against him by his master’s wife, he is thrown into the state- 
prison; and the keeper of this makes him overseer of the 
other prisoners. In the sequel, the brethren only tell Joseph 
about their younger brother m answer to his inquiry (437 44i9) ; 
nothing is said about Simeon being detained as a hostage m 
Egypt ; the brethren open their sacks and discover the money 
in them, at the lodging-place by the way ; Judah offers to be 
surety to his father for Benjamin’s return; and Goshen is 
named as the district allotted to Jacob and his sons. According 
to E, Joseph is rescued from his other brethren by Reuben, and 
thrown into a pit, from which he is drawn up hy Midianites 
without his brothers’ knowledge ; he is sold by them to Poti- 
phar, captain of the guard, who appoints him to wait on the 
prisoners confined in his house : the brethren, when taxed 
with being spies, volunteer the information about their younger 
brother (4213 32) ; Simeon is left in Egypt as a hostage ; the 
brethren open their sacks at the end of their journey home ; 
Reuben offers to be surety for Benjamin’s return ; and there 
is no mention of Goshen.* Thus, while both versions bring 
Joseph into relation with a prison, he is a prisoner himself 
only in J ; in E he is merely appointed to wait on the prisoneis : 
further, while in J the keeper of the prison (who is distinct 
from Joseph’s master, 3920 23) commits the other prisoners into 
his charge, in E his own master, the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(3736 4), appoints him to wait upon the prisoners. In the 

existing (composite) narrative the two versions are harmonized 
(though imperfectly) by Potiphar being represented as both 
Joseph’s master and also ‘captain of the guard.’ 

After the account of his birth (30-®^-), the next 
notice of Joseph’s life which occurs is when he 
has grown into a lad, and (according to P) is 17 
.years old (37-“'). His father’s favourite, t he ex- 
cites the envjr of his elder brothers, which is 
increased by his imprudence in communicating to 
them the dreams, — both too manifestly suggest- 
ive of future greatness (37®"^^), — of his brethren’s 
sheaves bowing down to his, and of the sun, moon, 
and eleven stars making obeisance to him. Shortly 
afterwards, his brethren are keeping their father’s 
flocks at Sliechem ; and Joseph is sent by his 
father from the broad ‘vale,’ in which Hebron 
lay (37^"* ; cf. 35^^), to inquire after their welfare. 
He finds them at Dothan (2 K 6^^), now Tell 
Dothan^ about 15 miles N. of Shechem, where 
the pasturage is still even richer than it is at 
Shechem (Robinson, BE iii. 122), As they see 
him approaching in the distance, they plan to kill 
him, and so to frustrate for ever the, to them, 
unwelcome future portended by his dreams. At 
this point (37^^^*) the composition of the narrative 
becomes apparent, and there are two divergent 
accounts of the manner in which Joseph was 
rescued from their hands, and came to be sold 
into Egypt, t According to J, Judah dissuades 
his other brethren from carrying out their purpose, 
and induces them to sell Joseph to a caravan of 
Ishmaelites, who happened at the time to be passing 
by, on their way from Gilead to Egypt ; § and the 
Ishmaelites, upon their arrival in Egypt, sell him 

* This last distinction agrees with that which appears in 
Exodus, where similarl.y it is only J who describes the Israelites 
as living apart in Goshen (822 926). 

t The nin? (also 2 S as worn by princesses), the 
‘coat of many colours’ of AV (so LXX rmTuXas, Vulg. polyrmta), 
was more probably (Pesh. Aq. Symm. ; also LXX Vulg. in 2 S 
iz^roiv xetpiFUTos ; tunioa talaris]) a tunic having sleeves for the 
arms, and reaching to the feet (cf. RVm), lit. (if the Aram, 
sense of DD may be adopted, for the word does not occur other- 
wise in the Heh. of the OT) a tunic of palms (of the hands) and 
soUs (of the feet), —the tunic ordinarily worn having no sleeves, 
and reaching only to the knees. 
t See, above, the parts which belong to the two narratives. 

§ f>othan, it is to be observed, lies upon the caravan-route 
leading from Beth-shean and Jezreel to Ramleh and Egypt 
(Rob. c.e.) ; it was thus a natural spot for the Ishnoaelite dealera. 
travelling from Gilead, to pass. 
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as a slave to an Egyptian of rank. According to 
E, Reuben,^ Joseph’s eldest brother, dissuades the 
others from carrying out their plan ; at his sug- 
gestion they cast Joseph into a pit, and Midicinite- 
merchantmen, passing by,t draw him up out of the 
pit, without his brothers’ knowledge, and sell him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, the ‘captain of the guard. 
Reuben upon returning, after the meal (v.-®*"), to 
the pit, in the hope, no doubt, of being able now 
to send Joseph home secretly, is disconsolate to 
find it empty. His father’s grief, upon receiving 
the blood-stained coat, which his brethren bring 
to him, as evidence of Joseph’s death, is graphi- 
cally portrayed J). 

Hoav Joseph meanwhile fared in Egypt is re- 
counted by J in ch. 39, and by E in-ch. 40 (in 
each case, with the exceptions noted above). The 
Egyptian, to whom the Ishmaelites sold him,§ 
finding him to be quick and trustworthy, appoints 
him ‘ over his house,’ — ix. makes him superin- 
tendent of his establishment, or his major domo ^ — 
and intrusts to him the whole of his domestic 
arrangements, so that ‘with him — Le. beside him 
— he knew not ought, save the bread that he did 
eat,’ which, on account of religious scruples, would 
not in Egypt be naturally intrusted to the care 
of a foreigner (cf. 43‘^-^). Under Joseph’s admin- 
istration, everything prospered in his master’s 
house ; and the blessing of heaven rested visibly 
upon it (39^-®). Bub Joseph was ‘comely and well- 
favoured,’ and attracted the notice of his master’s 
wife : she makes advances to him, which he re- 
jects, saying nobly that he will neither betray ! 
the trust which his master reposes in him, nor 
sin against God. The advances are repeated, but | 
still meet with no response. In the end, enraged at | 
wliat she considers as a slight received at Joseph’s 
hands, she brings a false accusation against him 
before her husband j and he is cast into the state- 
prison. i| There, however, J" is still with him : he 
*wins the favour of the keeper of the prison, who finds 
he can place in him implicit confidence, and even 
commits the other prisoners to his charge 

Shortly afterwards (ch. 40 E), two of the 
Pharaoh’s ofiicers, the chief of his cupbearers, or 
butlers, and the chief of his bakers, offended the 
king, and they were placed in custody^ in the 
house of the ‘ captain of the guard,’ — i,e. Potiphar, 
who, according to 37®® (also E), had bought Joseph 
of the Midianites. Joseph is appointed to wait 
upon them (40'^) ** and, coming in to them one 

* At least, if (as most critics suppose) ‘ Judah ’ stood origin- 
ally in V.21 (J) for ‘Reuben’ (as the text stands, v.2ib and v.22a 
are tautologous). But even if that be not the case, we have 
‘Reuben ’ in w .22 2s (E), and ‘ Judah ’ in v.26 (j). 

t In V.28 the absence of the art. before ‘Midianites’ shows 
that the reference cannot be to ‘ the Ishmaelites,’ mentioned 
specifically in v.2r. 

X Properly, ‘ captain (or superintendent, chief) of the slaugh- 
terers* (of animals [not ‘executioners’]), a Heb. title, though 
always, as it happens, applied to foreigners (elsewhere only, 
with HI for *15', of Neb.’s ‘captain of the guard’ Jer 399®- 4iio 
436 52i2ff., 2 K 258®*., and Dn 2i-i). The royal butchers came in 
some way to form the royal bodyguard; cf. W. R. Smith, 
OTJC^ 262 f. LXX — in itself a perfectly possible 

rendering (see 1 S 923 24), but not probable in view of Jer 39, etc. 

§ Identified in the existing text with Potiphar (3736) by the 
harmonizing insertion in 3916. 

I! The expression is a peculiar one (not the ordinary Heb. 
term for * prison’), and is found only here (3920-23) and 40 ^ 5. 
Understood as two Heb. words, it might mean ‘ house of roui.d- 
ness,’ %.e. a circular tower, such as might be used as a prison • 
but mhar is perhaps the Hebraized form of an Egyp. word 
[cf. Ebers, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mas. 318 f. : the very special char- 
acter of the mhan at Thebes (see Maspero, Struggle, 271 n. 5) is 
an objection to Sayce’s vle\v(EHE 87) ti at it may be this word]. 

^ According to the insertions in vv.si- 6b i5b (j)^ ju fjbe state- 
prison, where Joseph was bound. In vv.i^b-isa,^ according to E 
Joseph prays to be released, not from imprisonment, but only < 
from servitude in a foreign land, after having been ‘stolen 
away’ from his native country (in agreement with E’s repre- 1 

dotation m 3728a. c). ^ 

** Of. 4112 (also E). In 3922 (j) Joseph is made overseer of the 
ucher prisoners ; and he receives this appointment, not from i 
ms master (as here), but from the keeper of the state-prison. 1 


morning, he hears from them about their two 
dreams. Unable to interpret them themselves, 
they recount them to him ; and he interprets them 
correctly. Three days after, on the Pharaoh’s 
birthday, the chief butler, as Joseph foretold, is 
restored to his office, and the chief baker is hung 
( 40 ®-^), 

Ch. 41 (with the exceptions noted, E) tells the 
story of Joseph’s elevation in Egypt. After two 
years, during which time his position remained 
unaltered (the chief butler having forgotten his 
promise to mention him to the king), the Pharaoh 
had his two dreams, of the fat and lean kine, and 
of the full and withered ears ; and much signifi- 
cance being attached in Egypt to dreams, he was 
disturbed to find no one able to interpret th^sm. 
The chief butler, reminded by the occurrence of 
Joseph’s skill in his own case, mentions him to the 
Pharaoh. He is sent for ; and, being brought before 
the king,^ declares to him what his dreams signify, 
viz. seven years of plenty, to be succeeded imme- 
diately by seven years of famine : in view of the 
future, he further suggests the practical measure 
of naalving provision for the years of famine by 
storing up in advance a fifth of the produce of 
each of the years of plenty. The Pharaoh, im- 
pressed hy his sagacity, and recognizing it as of 
God (41®®^*), forthwith invests him with authority 
over the entire land of Egypt, for the purpose of. 
giving effect to this proposal, and confers upon 
him other signal marks of the royal favour (4U^‘’^’‘): 
he further, as a mark of his admittance into the 
Egyptian bureaucracy, bestows upon him an 
Egyptian name, Zaphnath-pa'anea'h, and marries 
him to Asenath, a daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
the great national temple of the sun (Ra), at On 
(Heliopolis, 7 miles N.E. of the modern Cairo). A 
notice from P (4U®) states that Joseph, at the time 
of his elevation, was 30 years of age. During the 
7 years of plenty, Joseph amassed corn in the 
granaries^ of every city from the surrounding 
district: in the 5th of these years, we are told, 
Asenath bore him two sons, who were named, 
respectivel 3 % Manasseh in allusion to his forgetting 
now Ms past troubles, and Ephraim on account of 
hi^ fruitfidness in the land of his affliction. When 
the years of famine began, the Egyjptians all came 
to Joseph to buy corn (41®^"®®). 

Famines in Egypt are due commonly to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
famine in which Joseph is concerned is stated, 
however, to have extended to all tlie earth (4P^) ; 
and this circumstance is the fact upon which the 
entire sequel of the story hinges. 42^-*^^ (E, except 
I vv.^7. 28 ) how, as the famine became severe in 
Canaan, Jacob sends all his sons except Benjamin 
to buy corn in Egypt. Introduced into Joseph’s 
presence, they prostrate themselves before him (cf. 
the dreams, 37’'“^), but do not recognize him : during 
the years of separation f he has grown from a 
youth into a man, and his Eg;^’'ptian dress and 
shaven face further disguise him. He receives 
them roughly, and accuses them of being spies, 
sent to discover the ‘nakedness of the land.’ Tlie 
charge throws them off their guard ; and they seek 
to disarm his suspicions by volunteering informa- 
tion X about their family, of which Joseph at once 
takes advantage : desirous, namely, of ascertaining 
the truth about Benjamin, he insists that one 
shall be left bound in Egypt, while the others go 
home, and bring back their youngest brother with 

♦According- to the notice from J, inserted in v.i4, from the 
dung-eon, in which J represents him as imprisoned (40i5b 3021 . 23 ). 

t According- to E, more than 9 (411-48) , taking account of the 
^mtional dates given by P (373 4146), more than 20 (13 -f- the 7 of 

t 4113, cf. V.32 In the parallel narrative of J, this information 
must have been given in answer to Joseph’s express inquirv' 
see 437 4419. 
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them. Their conscience, the narrator remarks, 
smites them : they recognize in their misfortunes 
a nemesis for their treatment of Joseph; and 
Reuben— who regularly takes the lead in E — 
reminds them how he iiad sought to divert them 
from their purpose. Joseph understood all the 
time wliat they were saying, and was much moved 
by it : he adheres, however, to his terms, and 
letains as hostage, not indeed Reuben, his former 
protector, but^ the next eldest of his brethren, 
Simeon. Having secretly given orders for each 
man’s money to be restored into his sack, and 
having given them provision for the way, he lets 
the others go, and they leturn to Canaan. Arrived 
there, they report to their father what had befallen 
tlieni : the surprising discovery of the money in 
tlieir sacks'*^ adds to their and Ids anxiety ; and he 
bitterly reproaches them for their inconsiderate 
treatment of him. Reuben steps forward, and 
offers his two sons as surety for the safe return of 
Benjamin from Egypt. 

The narrative is now continued by a long extract 
from J (4228_4434^ with the exceptions noted). The 
famine continuing in Canaan, Jacob is obliged a 
second time to send to Egypt for corn : he is 
reluctant at first to let Benjamin go as well : but 
after the representations of Judah, — who takes the 
lead in J (cf. 37^®^ ), as Reuben does in E, — and his 
otter to he surety for his safe return (cf. the similar 
offer of Reuben in E, 42^"^), he consents, sending at 
the same time a present, to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the favour of the great Egyptian governor. 
Joseph, seeing Benjamin with his other brothers, 
and perceiving thus that they have spoken the 
truth, prepares to show them friendliness, and 
invites them to a feast in his house. E mentions 
at this point that Simeon was released to them. 
They make ready their jiresent for Joseph ; and as 
he comes in, a second time (cf. 42®'') fulfil uncon- 
sciously his dreams (37'^‘ ^) : he inquires tenderly for 
his fatlier, and expresses his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin. At the feast, tliey are surprised to 
find themselves seated according to their ages, and 
Benjamin honoured with a ‘mess,’ — or honorary 
portion (cf. 2 S 11®),— five times as large as any of 
theirs. 

The d&no4ment now approaches. The brethren 
depart, with their sacks filled with corn, Joseph 
having privately given orders for his divining-cup 
to be hidden in Benjamin’s sack. Before they can 
have gone far, he sends messengers after them, 
who overtake them, and tax them with the theft. 
Their consciences are clear ; and they voluntarily 
offer the offender to justice. Dismay and despair 
seize them, when the cup is found in Benjamin’s 
sack. With affected indignation, Joseph re- 
proaches them with what they have done : Judah, 
in reply, speaking on behalf of them all, attempts 
no excuse ; for no excuse seems to he possible : a 
just retribution has overtaken them (cf. 42^^) ; 
they will all remain bondmen in Egypt. But 
Joseph presses his advantage home : he will only 
retain Benjamin. Judah now steps forward, and 
in a speech of striking beauty, remarkable not 
less for grace and persuasive eloquence than for 
frankness and generosity, intercedes on Benjamin’s 
behalf : explaining how all had happened from the 
beginning, he entreats Joseph to nave compassion 
on the feelings of an aged father, and to allow him 
to remain as bondman himself in his brother’s 
stead (44''®“®^). Overcome by the pathos of Judah’s 
appeal, and convinced at last of his brethren’s 

* In J (see 4321 ) this discovery is made at the lodging-place 
by the way ; and 4227. 28 ia an extract from J’s account of it 
(notice *th6 one,’ implying others to follow, not inx. 
Observe also that the unusual word nnnDtt sack, occurring 13 
times in ch. 43-44 (J), occurs also twice in 4227- 28^ and not 
elsewhere in the OT). 
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altered mind, Joseph discloses himself to tlieiii 
(ch. 45 E*). His first inquiiy is for his father. For 
a while they can give no answer for amazement; 
but he reassures them, and allays their fears : in 
wdiat they have done, they have been, after all, 
the unconscious instruments of Providence, for 
‘God did send me before you to preserve life’ 
(455.7 8)^ sends an affectionate message to 

his father, to come and settle in Egypt, and be 
supported by him there. 

Upon Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, Joseph hastens 
to meet his father in Goshen (46^®"'^® J). He 
piesents five of his brethren to the Pharaoh, who 
ui)on learning from them that they are shepherds, 
agrees to grant them an abode in GosHEN (wh. see), 
a pastoral district about Saft el-IJenneh, some 40 
miles N.E. of Cairo (46®^-47^*®^ J ; cf. 47°'®' P).t 
(According to P (47’^''^^) Jacob himself is introduced 
by Joseph to the Pharaoh; and Joseph assigns 
him, at the Pharaoh’s command, an abode in the 
‘ land of Rameses,’ — probably a name for the E. 
part of the Delta, which Ramses ii. , the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, beautified by many new build- 
ings, and often made his residence. ) Z 

There follows a paragraph (47^'^'-® J), describing 
a permanent change in the Egyptian system of 
land-tenure, which was attributed to Joseph, 
The famine continuing in Egypt, the people first 
gave away all their money tor corn, then they 
gave away their cattle, finally they offered them 
selves and their land. The result was that all the 
land in E^ypt, except that of the priests (nho 
received a fixed revenue in kind from the cro\Yn, 
and thus had no occasion to sell their possessions 
for food), became the property of the Pharaoh, the 
previous owmers becoming tenants of the king, 
paying him, as it were, an annual rent of ^ of the 
produce. 

According to P (47®^°'®®) Jacob lived with Joseph 
in Egypt 17 years. ^ As the time drew near for him 
to die, Joseph hearing of his sickness, brouglit in 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim to see him. 
Upon hearing that they were there, the aged 
patriarch blessed them, giving Ephraim, the 
younger, against their father’s desire, the first 
place, in view of the future greatness of the tribe 
descended from him (w.i--- JE), at the same 
time (vv.®^- E) conferring upon Joseph, as a special 
gift, ‘ one shoulder — or mountain-slope — above his 
brethren ’ (with allusion to Shechem ; see Jacob, 
p. 532), A parallel text of P (48®'’^) describes 
Jacob’s adoption of his two grandsons, in virtue of 
w'hich he places each on the same level with his 
own sons. 

After Jacob’s death, Joseph, as was natural, 
made suitable provision for his burial (50'-"'^^ • 
JE, probably J ; 50^®- P). His brethren fear now 

that he will exact retribution for their past treat- 
ment of him, and send accordingly to crave his 
forgiveness. He replies generously that he is not 
in God’s place, viz. to exact vengeance for actions 
which, however intended, have been overruled by 
God’s providence for good (‘to save much people 
alive’), and that he will continue to make pro- 
vision for their nourishment and welfare (50^“'®^ E).§ 
He lived, we read, to the age of 110, surviving 
even the birth of his great-grandchildren. 11 Before 

* Except the clauses in vv.4. 5 referring: to Joseph’s having 
been sold by his brethren ; v.io as far as Goshen ; and perhaps 

V 28, 

t The sequence in 4T5. 6 is much better in LXS than in the 
Heb. text. 

t The expression is thus proleptio, even if it be not actually 
an anachronism. 

§ The terms of v.2ia (cf. 4712 ), and the expression, ‘as it is this 
day,’ in v,20, seem to show that the writer pictured the famine 
as still continuing (cf. 45n). E must have placed Jacob’s death 
earlier than P (4728). 

11 V.23 ‘ the sons of Machir, son of Manasseh,’ are specified, on 
account of the importance attaching later to the correspond- 
ing clans of the tribe of Manasseh, on the E. 'of Jordan (set 
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his death he expressed his assurance that God 
VO aid ultimately bring up the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and gave solemn directions for his 
bones to be brought up with them (50^'-® E)._ The 
fultilment of this injunction is described in Ex 
13^^, Jos 24^^ ^(both E) ; in the latter place it is 
added that Joseph’s bones were buried finally in 
Shechem, in the plot of ground bought there by 
Jacob {Gn 33^^) in the centre of the territory owned 
by his descendants, the ‘children of Ephraim.’ 

The character of Joseph is one that is singularly 
amiable and free from faults. He is the true son, 
the true brother, the true servant. Loyal and 
faithful, disinterested and sincere, modesty and 
considerate, he wins the esteem of all right- 
minded persons with Avhom he has to do. He is 
obedient to duty in whatever position he finds 
himself — whether feeding his father’s sheep, or 
attending to his master’s house, or acting for the 
keeper of the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with 
authority over Egypt. ‘J" was with him’ is 
the significant phrase by \\hich the nanator in- 
dicates the Divine approval of his conduct 

In misfortune he is resigned, and does not 
complain. He resists temptation. In his eleva- 
tion he neither presumes upon his position nor 
forgets his humbler relations : in spite of their 
cruel treatment of him, he bears liis brethren no 
grudge ; even after his father’s death he is as 
generous and magnanimous as before (50^^’-^). He 
has deep and true afiection : his younger brother 
and his father are ever foremost in his thoughts.* 
His attitude towards his other brethren, and the 
humiliation which he imposes on them, are, of 
course, dictated by the desire to prove them, and 
bring them to acknowledge their sin ; as soon as 
they have done this (cf. 42“^*^ 44^®), and he is 
satisfied that they are treating his father and 
Benjamin with genuine afiection, he discloses him- 
self, excuses them for what they had done (45®“®), 
and, to assure them of his forgiveness and good- 
will, makes provision for their residence near 
himself in Egypt. He has a lively sense of de- 
pendence upon God and of his duty towards Him 
(39^ 4H® 50*-^^). He is conscious that he is in God’s 
hands, who overrules evil that good may come, 
and effects His purposes even though it may be 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of 
the actual agents (50'-^^, cf. 45®* '^* ®). As a righteous 
man, persecuted and sold by his brethren, A\Tong- 
fully accused and humiliated, but afterwards 
exalted, and using his position for the good of 
others, submissive, forgiving, and tender-hearted, 
it is not surprising that he should often have been 
regarded as a type of Christ. Only the measures 
adopted by Joseph for the relief of the famine 
might be thought to strike a discordant note in 
his character. To appropriate the surplus produce 
of the seven years of plenty, and then to compel 
the Egyptians to buy hack, even to their own 
impoverishment, what they had themselves pre- 
viously given up, does not seem consistent with our 
ideas of justice and equity. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in this respect, Joseph was not, 
and could not be expected to be, in advance of the 
public morality of his age. The economic condi- 
tions of E^ypt are, and always have been, peculiar. 
The fertility of the soil is dependent upon a system 
of irrigation, which can only be kept in proper order 
by the central government ; and the cultivator falls 

Maciiir and Manassbh). *Bom upon Joseph’s knees,* 
recognized by him as his descendants ; cf. 30^, Odyss. xix. 401. 

* Gn 4151 efid is naturally not to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
It is an old difficulty that Joseph did not, immediately after his 
elevation, take steps to info -m his father of his welfare ; but 
perhaps separations of this kind were taken in tiiose davs more 
m a matter of course than they would be by us ; and certainly, 
if Joseph had done this, both the interest and the moral of the 
narrative would have been greatly impaired. 


into a state of dependency and indebtedness to it 
at the same time. Moreover, the Egyptian 
lacks inherently the spirit of independence, and, 
even to the present day, is content to enrich othe rs 
by his labour rather than himself. Of course such 
considerations as these do not jiistify in the abstract 
the oppressions to which Eg;^q)t has habitually 
been exposed at the hands of Oriental viceroys and 
pashas; but they tend to show that Joseph did 
not do more than was consistent with the condition 
of the country, with the age in which he lived, 
and wdth the position in Avhich he found himself 
placed at the time.* Nevertheless, as Delitzscli 
observes, the remark of Niebuhr remains true: 

‘ the history of J oseph is a dangerous precedent for 
designing ministers.’ 

Joseph was the reputed ancestor of the two tribes 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the latter being the most 
powerful and important in Northern Israel. In 
the blessings of Jacob (Gn 49-^-^"-*') and hloses 
(Dt 33^®“^®), ‘Joseph’ manifestly represents these 
tAvo tribes, though no doubt in each the poet is 
thinking more particularly of Ephraim ; in each 
he descants upon the blessings of soil and climate, 
of popnlousness and militaiy strength, enjoyed 
by the tribe ; and in each J oseph bears the title 
rriK "I’u ‘the separate {or croAAmed) one of his 
brethren,’ i.e. the tribe distinguished from the 
others by the possession, in. a pre-eminent degree, 
of such distinctions as Avealth, and influence, and 
political and military poAver. The terms of these 
blessings, and the enthusiasm Avhich in each the 
poet displays for ‘Joseph,’ sIioav that both spiing 
from the period during Avhich Ephraim Avas the 
leading tribe in Israel.f The tAvo tribes are also 
grouped together elsev^here under the same common 
designation : not only in the expression ‘ cliildren 
of Joseph,’ Jos 16’ 17^-^-^® (J), Nu Jos 14^ 18^^ 
al. (P), but also in -house- of Joseph,’ Jos 17^^ 18% 
jg P 2 .+ 23.+ 25 2 s Ifn 1 K 11-8, and (like Ephraim 
in Hos) d potiori of Northern Israel generally. 
Am 5®, Ob ^8 (II ‘ house of Jacob ’), Zee 10®, and in 
‘Joseph’ alone (sometimes representing N. Israel 
generally), Dt 27^^ 33^®*^®, Am 5^® 6’, Ezk 37^®*^** 
47^® 48*^-, Ps77^'^ (‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’) 
78®’ 80^ (11 ‘Israel’), 81% 

On Joseph-el, as the name of a place in Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., see p. 526. 

Date of Joseph. — The period of Egyptian history 
at AA'hich the events of Joseph’s life are to be 
placed, cannot be determined except inferentially. 
As in the Book of Exodus, the name of the 
Pharaoh is not mentioned; and in view of the 
general fixity of Egyptian institutions, the allu- 
sions to Egyptian manners and customs, as 
Dillm. remarks, are not sufiiciently distinctive to 
constitute a clue to the age in Avhich he lived. § 
The biblical dates, both of tJie Exodus and of the 
patriarchal age (Avhich is dependent upon it, Ex 
12^1), are too uncertain to form a secure basis for 
further chronological calculations (see Chron- 
ology, vol. i. p. 398). There are, hoAvever, strong 
reasons for supposing Ramses ii. of the 19th 
dynasty (B.c. 1275-1208, Petrie) to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression (Ex 1®^ ) ; and arguing back 
from this datum, it is probable that Joseph’s 

* Cf.^ the remarks and quotations illustrative of the economio 
condition of Egj-pt in the work of Vigouroiix, cited hfjlow 
(p. 772 n.*), ii. 183-189; also Ebers, Gosen, 486-8 (cd. 2, 498 f.). 

t In 2 S 1913 (44) LXX ("ID? for *Tli|i), * I am also the firstborn 
more than thou,’ the men of Israel claim the birthright — no 
doubt on account of the prestige enjoyed by Ephraim ; cf. 1 Ch 
51.2; Ew. i. 422. 

t Including here Benjamin (in 2 S 1920 Shimei, a Benjamimte, 
speaks). Cf. Stade. Gesch. i. 160 ff. 

§ Sayce’s statement (BHH 90, cf. 83), that the Egypt which 
the narrative brings before us il^hat of the Hyksos age, is not 
M/urranted by the facts : not one of the illustrations quote ^ by 
him is distinction, of the Hyksos age, and the great majoritv *re 
not drawn from that period at aR. 
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elevation in Egypt is to be placed tinder one of 
the later Hyksos kings.* * * § The Hyksos [Le. Hyk- 
shasu, ‘prince of the Shasu,’ or ‘spoilers,’ i.e, 
desert-hordes, or Bedawis) were a race of Asiatic 
invaders, who (according to Manetho) held posses- 
i sion of Egypt for 511 years (b.c. 2098-1587, Petrie), 
at first devastating and destroying, but afterwards 
settling down, and assimilating much of the cul- 
ture of the conquered Egyptians (cf. vol. i. p. 659 f. ; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 50 tf., 72 ff.). Zoan 
(Tanis), in the M.E. of the Delta.t (as excava- 
tions have shown) was one of their chief cities. 
George the Syncellus speaks of a general consensus 
of chronographers to the effect that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Aphophis,! i.e. Apepa (ii.), the last 
important Hyksos king.§ As it happens, it we 
place the Exodus at about B.C. 1204 (Petrie), this 
would agree with the data given in Ex 12^^ 
(1204-1-430=1634 B.C.). 

Historical Character of Joseph. — Taken in the 
abstract, it cannot be said that there are serious 
historical improbabilities in the substance of 
J oseph’s biography. Certainly the narrative con- 
tains many dramatic situations. Both Joseph and 
his brethren pass through a series of crises and 
adventures, any one of which might readily have 
closed the drama, though all, in fact, lead on 
happily to the final denoHment. Truth is, how- 
ever, proverbially stranger than fiction. There 
have been many remarkable biographies in history, 
and we must beware of making probability too 
absolutely the test of credibility. In the general 
fact of a foreigner, by a happy stroke of clever- 
ness, winning the favour of an Eastern despot, and 
being in consequence invested by him with high 
powers, there is nothing unprecedented ; and in 
the case of Egypt, in particular, the monuments 
suppljr explicit evidence of foreigners rising there 
to positions of political distinction. The question 
assumes, however, a different aspect when account 
is taken (1) of the fact that the narratives about 
Joseph are plainly not the work of a contemporary 
hancl,|l but were in all probability only committed 
to writing 700-800 years afterwards, and (2) of the 
further curious fact that ‘Joseph’ (like many 
of the other patriarchal names) is also a tribal 
name, the name of that subdivision of the nation 
which was also called after his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. The first of these facts at once 
destroys all guarantee that we possess in the 
Joseph-narratives a literal record of the facts. The 
outline, indeed, may still be historical, but for 
details or particular episodes popular imagination 
will very probably be responsible : the improb- 
abilities which certainly attach to some ot the 
details connected with the famine and the measures 

*So Knob., Dillm., Eiehm, Ebers (in Smith, J)B^ 1792 f.), 
Brugsch (Steininschrift, 131), Wiedemann (with reserve), Aeg. 
Oesch. (1881), i. 293 f., and in his small Gesch. von alt- Aeg. (1S91) 
67 f. ; and others. 

t Zoan would be not more than about 35 miles from Goshen ; 
and it is true that the court of the Pharaoh in 6n is represented 
as being not far from Goshen (for Joseph was near to both: 
4510 lu 4029-34 477), whereas the residence of the Pharaohs, both 
before (12-14 dyn.) and after (18-20 dyn.) the Hyksos period, was 
far up the Nile, at Thebes. However, an argument in support 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh being one of the Hyksos kings could be 
based upon this coincidence, only if it were alreadj’^ certain that 
the narrative was the work of a contemporary hand, which 
might be trusted to reproduce accurately geographical facts of 
this kind. 

J P. 62 (cf. p. 69) ssrl trSttri yotp ervji>i,jri<puvv}rett iVi l«r/ *A(p^(peus 
rijf AlyCfcrov : p. 107, the 17th year of Aphophis is 
mecified. Erman (Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1881, 125-7 ; cf. Maspero, 
Stniggle of Nations, 71) has made it probable that this date 
was arrived at by a combination of the 430 years of Ex 124i with 
Egyptian data. 

§ Petrie, Hist, of Eg. i. 242, ii. 17 ff. 

II Notice incidentally in this connexion the absence of par- 
ticulars in the narrative, e.g. any mention of the personal name 
of the Pharaoh, and of the place in Egypt wherehe held his court; 
and cf. Sayce, MCM 228 f. Contemporary writers— for instance, 
Jeremiah — are in such matters much more definite and specific. 


by which it yvas relieved 47^^"^) ^ 

may thus, for example, be accounted for. The 
second fact raises the further question whether the 
figure of Joseph, in part or even as a whole, is a 
reflection of the history and characteristics of the 
tribe, projected upon the past in an individual 
form. 

According to Ewald (cf. above, p. 534), the twelve sons of 
Jacob represent corresponding subdivisions of the nation : the 
smaller part of it, distinguished m the extant tradition by the 
name and fame of Josejih, and consisting essentially ot the two 
tribes of Ejihraira and Manasseh (which afterwards separated), 
nugrated into Egypt first ; Joseph, who was a real person, was 
a leader or distinguished member of the immigrants ; he rose 
to power in Egypt, and confened there great benefits both upon 
his own people and upon the country, and in the* end also 
attracted the remaining and stronger part of his people to the E, 
frontier ot Egypt. His personality was a remarkable one ; and 
in after ages it was transfigured in the memory of his people . 
under the influence of Israel’s religion it became an ideal of 
filial and fraternal affection, a high example of goodness, de- 
votion to duty, sincerity, and love. The fundamental idea of 
the story consists in the happy reunion in Egjpt of the long 
separated members of Jacob’s family, at the call of the son and 
brother who has risen there to high station ; this, in the 
narrative of Genesis, as we possess it, has been gradually 
elaborated by successive writers until it attained ‘ the mature 
and attractive form in which it was worthy to become an heir- 
loom of the human race.’ t The view of Dillm. (introd. to 
ch. 39) and Kittel (i. 168 f.) is similar : behind the individual, 
Joseph, there stands the tribe (Dillm.) ; the tribe, migrating 
to Egjpt, acquired there power and pre-eminence over its 
‘brethren,’ and its leader is known to tradition by the same 
name, Joseph (Kittel). It is an objection to this view that it 
duplicates the name at one and the saine time : ‘Joseph’ de- 
notes both an individual and a tribe, not at different times, 
but in Egypt itself. Stade and others see m Joseph (as in his 
brethren) merelv the imagmary eponymous ancestor of the 
tribe, in whose life and experiences are reflected the political 
and other relations of a later age. 

Any judgment upon a question of this kind must 
be more or less ‘subjective’; but to the present 
writer the amount of personal incident and detail 
in the narrative appears, as in the case of Jacob 
(p. 534^), to be an objection to both these views. 

It seems to him to be more probable that tliere 
was an actual person, Joseph, afterwards — rightly 
or wrongly — regarded as the ancestor of the tribe, 
whose biography, during the time that it lived 
only in oral tradition, may have been embellished 
and made more dramatic in details, but who under- 
went sfuhstantially the experiences recounted of 
him in Gn, and who, having risen to power in 
Egypt, succeeded in obtaining for his fellow-tribes- 
men a home in the pastoral land of Goshen. This 
view, amongst other things, does justice to the 
Egyptian colouring of the narrative (see below). 
This colouring, it is true, is seldom specific ; it is 
never of a character to prove close and personal 
cognizance of the facts described nevertheless, its 
presence in the narrative — as indeed the entire 
Egyptian episode in Joseph’s life — is difficult to 
account for, if the whole were nothing but a 
legend, woven by popular fancy upon the hills of 
Ephraim. 

From 4713-26, however, more cannot be inferred than that the 
agrarian conditions described prevailed in the age of the 
narrator : the details of the narrative, such as the connexion 
with the seven years of famine, the exhaustion of the Egyptians’ 
money, etc., will, as Dillm. remarks, * belong merely der naiven 
Sage.’ The benefit derived in consequence by the crown must 
have been attributed popularly to Joseph’s statesmanship ; but 
if it be true that he rose to power under Aphophis, at the very 
time when the native Theban princes were beginning the war of 
independence, it is difficult to think that an innovation of this 
kind, introduced by him, could have survived the- expulsion of 
the Hyksos Pharaohs. 

It is, moreover, important to observe, as Kittel 
has pointed out, that this colouring is common 
to both J and E : as it is improbable that two 
writers would have added it independently, it may 
he inferred that it was inherent in the common 

♦ Cf. Kuenen, ThT, May 1871, p. 269 ff. 

t Ewald, Hist. i. 363, 382, 405, 407-409, 412-420. 

t Institutions, officials, etc., for instance, are described gen-er- 
ally, not by their specific Egypt, names : contrast the long li»t> 
of specific titles in Brugsch, JEgyptologxe, pp. 206-232, 
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tradition which "both represent. This is a eircnm- 
stance tending to showthatin itsorigin theEgyptian 
element was considerably anterior to either J or E, 
and increases the probability that it rests nlti- 
niately upon i foundation in fact. At the same 
time, it is d'dficult to deny that the narrative 
(like those of ISHMAEL and Jacob) has been coloured 
in some of its details by later events, and even 
that particular episodes may have originated in 
the desire to account for the circumstances and 
Tfl?tions of a later age. The hostility of the 
brethren to Joseph, the leadership in one narrative 
(E) of lleuben, in the othei (J) of Judah, the 
power and pre-eminence of Jo^^epli as compared 
With his father and brothers, the fact that Ben- 
jamin, afterwards the smallest tiihe, is the 
youngest brother, the ‘ adoption ’ of his two 
grandsons by Jacob (i.e. their elevation to the 
same rank as his own sons), and the priority so 
pointedly bestowed by him upon the younger, are, 
for instance, points at which it is very possible 
that popular imagination has thus been at work, 
colouring or supplementing the historical elements 
of the Joseph -tradition by reference to the facts 
and conditions of later times. And naturally the 
literary form of the narrative, with its charms of 
style and other characteristic traits, will be due 
to the different writers, who, severally, cast the 
original tradition into a ’written shape. 

The acquaintance shown by the authors of the 
Joseph naiTatives, esp. J and E, with Egyptian 
customs and institutions lias been long observed ; * 
and the principal instances deserve to be noticed 
here, references being added to authorities where 
the subject may he more fully studied. 

37-'*^ (cf. 43^^). There would be demand in Egypt 
fo: resinous substances, such as ‘gum tragacanth,’ 
‘ bxlm,' and ‘ ladanum ’ (the exudation of the 
Cistus or Kock-rose).t partly for medicinal purposes, 
partly for the composition of incense to be used 
in religious rites, and partly for embalming ; see 
Ebers, Acg, 289-293. For Syrian trade with 
Egypt (in the 18th dyn.), including slaves, see 
ib. 292 ft’., Erman, Lift in Ancient Egijpt, 516 ff. 

39’^ ‘ and he appointed him over his KoicseJt Such 
a position can hardly be regarded as distinctively 
Egyptian (see note J) : nevertheless the monuments 
show that large Egyptian households were organized 
with superintendents of their dift’erent departments 
(the fields, the cattle, the kitchen, etc. ), the mer- 
per, or ‘ superintendent of the house,’ being in 
articular often mentioned.§ The ‘bread which'* 
is master ‘did eat’ (39'0 would not be left in 
Joseph’s hand, on account of the scruples which 
•die Egyptians had against eating food prepared 
by foreigners (cf. 43'^-^). To the story of Joseph 
and his master’s wife (39^^*) there is a remarkable 
parallel (which has been often compared) in the 
Egyptian romance, commonly called ‘ The Tale of 
the Two Brothers,’ ’^vritten for Seti ii. (19 dyn.), 
and preserved in the d'Orhiney Papyrus. Two 
brothers, Anpu and Bata, lived together in one 
house : the elder, Anpu, one day sent Bata 
back from the fields into the house to fetch some 
seed ; Anpu’s wife there made advances to him, 

* Hengstenberg, Aeg. u. dw Bb. Close’s (1841) ; Knobel (Kgf- 
Cowm,, 1852, ISUO); Ewald i. 419 n.); Dillm.; and esp* 

Ebers, Aeq. u. die Bb. Mose^st, 18G8 (ends with Gn 4132), and in 
Smith, 1)B% s.v. Joseph. See also F. Vigouroux, La Bible et leg 
dicounertes modemes^, 1896, torn. ii. (a full but not very 
critical compilation) ; and H. G. Tomkins, The Life and Timet 
of Jofi^k (1891). 

i Tristram, Nat. Hist, of the Bible, 393 f., 337 f., 458-460 ; on 
* balm,’ also, above, i. 236. 

J Of-, of Pharaoh’s house, 4140; of Joseph’s house, 43ie.i9 
441. 4 (where ‘steward of his house’ is lit. ‘he that was mer 
his house*) : cf. ‘over the house’ (i.e. the palace) in 1 K 4® 1(59 
183, 2 K 105 155 1818.87 192 Is 2215 (all of the major domo, or 
feovemor of tne palace, in Israel or Judah). 

fi Ebers, Aeg, 303^-305 j Erman, 187 f. 


which he repelled : when Anpu returned home in 
the evening, his wife accused Bata to lum falsely. 
Anpu, enraged, at first sought to slay his brother, 
hut in the end he was convinced that he was 
innocent and had been accused falsely, and he 
thereupon slew his unfaithful wife. * 

40 iff. A ‘ butler,’ or ‘ cupbearer ’ (the word in 
the Heb. is the same, np^o, lit. the one giving to 
drinh\ was, naturally, not an institution peculiar 
to Egypt, being found also in Persia (Nek Ph cf. 
2^), and elsewhere (cf. oivox^os) : we meet, however, 
with a very .similar title in lists of Egyptian court 
officials ; Chabas, for instance (iM. Egypt. 3rd ser. 
131 ff.), publishes such a hst, including ‘ le grand 
des a 2 )paitements on grand superieur de la uiaison’ 
(the major domo, mentioned above), ‘ le saigneiir 
de boenfs, le boulanger, le cuiseur de_ mets, le 
conducteiir des contruleurs {ahu-u), qui gofltent 
le vin,’ etc., the last of whom is considered by 
Chabas and Ebers. to have corresponded to the 
‘ chief of the butlers ’ here.*!* In the tomb of 
Ramses m. (20 dyn.) there is a representation of 
a royal bakery, showing a number of figures em- 
ployed in various processes of bread- making, and 
amongst them one carrying a tray containing rolls 
of bread upon his head (v.^®).t A ‘ superintendent 
of the bakery,’ corresponding to the ‘ chief of the 
bakers,’ is mentioned by Erman, pp. 105, 187 (cL 
Ebers, 333 bottom). The custom of squeezing grapes 
into a cup (v.^^) is illustrated by Ebers § from a 
text published by Naville from the temple at Edfu, 
where it is said that grapes squeezed into water 
formed a refreshing beverage, wliich was drunk by 
the king. The birthday of the Pharaoh (v.-“), at 
least in the Ptolemaic period, as we learn from tha 
Canopus and Rosetd decrees (B.c 239 and 195), was 
celebrated with a great assembly of imiests of all 
grades, and a granting of amnesties to prisoners. 11 
In ch. 41 Pharaoh’s dreams, both in themselves 
and in their subject-matter, are appropriate to the 
country. In Egypt (as in Babylon, and indeed m 
other ancient countries) much importance wa.^ 
attached to dreams. Thothmes iv., while sleeping 
under the shadow of the great Sphinx, was com- 
manded by RJ Hannakliis to clear away the sand 
by which it was encumbered. A vision of the 
god Ptah, appearing in a dream, encouraged 
Slerenptah to attack the Libyans. On the ‘ Drcam- 
stele ’ discovered among the ruins of Napata, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, it is related how the 
Ethiopian king, Nftt Amen, saw in a dream two 
serpents, one on his right hand and the otlier on 
his left, which were explained to portend that he 
would conquer Egypt, and wear on his head the 
two crovms, of the north as well as of the south. H 
Strange nostrums were even in vogue for the pur- 
ose of obtaining signiticanc dreams.*'*^ Egypt is 
ependent for its fertility upon the annual rising 
of the Nile : the cow-headed goddess Hat-lior.tf 
the personification of fruitfulness (with whom Isis, 

* The tale is translated in full by Maspero in Las Contes 
Pop. de VEgypte anc.2 (1889), 5-32 ; Petrie, Egyp. Tales (ISQ.")), 
ii. 36 ff. ; somewhat abridged, in Erman, 378 f. : the part parallel 
to the Bibl. narrative in Ebers, Aeg. 311 ff. ; more briefly m 
Brugseb, Hist, of Eg.^ i. 309 ff. (new ed. 1891, 123 f.) ; Sayce, 
RCM, 209 ff. (from Brugsch) ; Egypt of the Hebrews, 25 ff. (from 
Brugseh and Erman). 

t On the manufacture and use of wine in Egypt, Ebers, 323- 
329; cups and goblets, 327-32.9, Erman. 19o-19S: a servant offering 
wine to a guest in a goblet, Wilkinson-Birch, i. 430 ; several s ich, 
at a feast, in The Tomb of Paheri at El Kab (11th Memoir ot 
Egyp. Explor. Fund), Plate vii., cf. p. 24 f. 

X See Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. Egyptians (ed. 1878), ii. 34 ; 
Ebers, Aeg. 332 ; or Erman, p. 191 : the man carrying the tray, 
also, in Maspero, Davm of Civil. 314. 

§ Lurch Gosen zum Sinai'^ (1872), 480 ; Smith, DB^ p. 
1796» 

II Ebers, 334-337. 

t Brugsch, Hist. (ed. 1891) 200, 314, 406. Of. Wiedemaniii 
Helfg. of the Anc. Eg. 265-267 ; Ebers, 321 f. ; Herod, ii. 141. 

** Wiedemann, 267 f. 

tt Budge, The Mummy, 291, 29? Wiedemann, 148, 219. 
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the goddess of the fertile soil of the Delta, was 
often identified), is described in inscriptions, cited 
by Ebers, _ as ‘ causing the Nile to appear in its 
season,’ ‘giving life to the living with her hands,’ 

‘ pouring forth fruitfulness upon the land,’ etc.f 
The cow being sacred to both these deities, kine 
emerging from the Nile would be a natural emblem 
of frail ful seasons. Seven also a sacred (and 
magical) number in Egypt. J Among the priestly 
classes § in Egypt were the ‘ writers of sacred writ- 
ings ’ (sax-u neter sat : in the Greek text of the 
Canopus decree, 7rre/>o06pat, — depicted on the monu- 
ments with a feather [quill] on their heads, and 
a book in their hand 11 ), and the ‘ knowers of things’ 
X^t-u), or, as we might say, ‘ wise men ’ (in 
the (ireek, UpaypaixiiareX^, or ‘ sacred scribes ’), of 
whose superior knowledge the Egyp. king w-ould 
avail himself in any difficulty. IT To these corre- 
spond, no doubt, the harUimmim and ‘ wise men,’ 
summoned by Pharaoh to interpret liis dreams. 

Joseph’s shaving himself, and changing his 
raiment (4D^), before appearing in the presence 
of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus- 
toms : all respectable Egyptians shaved them- 
sel ves : on the monuments, only foreigners, and 
natives of inferior rank, are represented as wear- 
ing heax'ds ; cleanliness of clothes, as well as of 
pel son, was also de riguexor,\'\ With the reference 
to God in (cf. v.^^ 40®), comp. Herod, ii. 83. 

Joseph’s plan for laying up corn in store- 
houses (4P^^-) at least falls m with Egyptian 
institutions : in all important cities granaries 
were established, partly for the reception of the 
corn-tax (an important item in tlie revenue), 
partly to provide maintenance for soldiers and 
other public officials ; the ‘ superintendent of the 
granaries ’ was one of the highest officers of the 
state ; it was his duty to see that they were pro- 
perly filled, and to report to the king annually on 
the harvests.tJ On 4P® (‘over my house,’ i,e, 
palace), cf. p. 772 note and Erman, pp. 69, 77 : 
the terms of suggest the important office of 
T'ate^ or governor, ib. 69, 87-89 (‘ the second after 
the king in the court of the palace ’), 473. The 

* Maspero, JDawn of Civiliz. 99, 132. 

t Ebeis, 357 f (the dates and sources of these citations are not 
given : and their relevancy is perhaps doubtful). 

t Ebers, 839 f. ; Smith, ])B 2 17S6 (m prescriptions, seven drugs 
are often prescribed, never 6, 8, or 9 ; and in charms, sewTi objects 
are taken). Among the numerous hirnis of Hat-hor, seven are 
ohen in particular specified (Ebers, 359 ; Tale of Two Brothers, 
p. ol, Petrie ; Brugsch, IleL u. Myth. d. alt. Mig. 3l8f., and 
Thes. Inser. Jllg. 800-802 [temple of the seven great Hathors at 
Speos Arteniidos]) ; and in ch. 148 of the ‘Book of the Dead,* 
mention is made of the seven sacred kine with their bull, who 
provide food and drink for the dead, and whose good services 
the deceased invokes Ba (Osiris) to secure on his behalf : see 
Budge’s tr. (1898), p. 261 f.; and the fine vignette, representing 
tlie kine, with offerings laid before them by the deceased, in 
sheet 35 of the magnificent facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
pub. by the Brit. Mus. Trustees (Vigouroux, p. 112, gives a differ- 
ent vignette of the same subject from the Turin Papyrus, pub. 
by Lepsius, Todtenbuck, 184*2). 

§ Ebers, 341 ff. 11 Wilk.-B. ii. 324, Kos. 8, 9. 

^ In the Tale of the Two Brothers (p. 54, Petrie), a lock of 
Been: ad hair which has been found is brought to the king, who 
summons the ‘scribes and the knowers of things’ to tell him 
who its owner is. The sister-in-law of Bamses xii. is ill, and 
the Pharaoh is asked to send a ‘ wise man * to give his advice 
(Brugsch, 354 ; Ebers, 347, who adds that there are numerous 
similar instances). On the conterits of the ‘sacred writings’ 
(which embraced magic, charms, and other subjects, as well as 
ritual, etc.), see Brugsch, JKgyptologie, 85, 149-159, 320. 

ilvy/iToci (m Ex 911 (patp/Mxzoi), RVm ‘sacred 

scribes.’ Of uncertain derivation, but found only in connexion 
with Egypt (41S 24^ Ex 22 §7 id. 19 911), and (doubtless 
borrowed from On) in Dn 12'» 22 10.27 47 9 511 (av ‘magicians’), 

tf Ebers, 350 ff.; cf. Wilk.-B. ii. 330, 331, 357 ; Erman, 225, 439 ; 
Petrie, Tales, i. 125 ; Herod, ii. 36. 

tt Erman, 108, with illustration of Cha'emh6’t, superintendent 
of the granaries under AmenOphis iii. (18 dyn.), cf. 81, 86, 89, 
94, 95 ; Records of the Past, 2nd ser. iii. 7 f., 22. Representa- 
tions of Egyptian granaries may be seen in Erman, 433, 434 ; or 
in Wilk.-B. 1. 348, 371 : cf. also Maspero, Bavm of CivU. 286, 
287 ; closiii by there were offices and weighing-rooms, in which 
Bcribes registered every sack that was brought in or taken out 
(Erman, p. 96). 


signet-ring (dD^j in other countries also a 
mark of authority (Est 3^® 8-, Tob 1--, 1 Mac j 
but it was notably so in Egypt, where the ‘ keeper 
of the seal’ [mer chetam) -was the king’s deputy.'*' 
The golden collar put round Joseph’s neck {ib.) 
was a peculiarly Egyptian form of decoration : it 
was called ‘ receiving gold ’ ; f Ahmes, the captain- 
general of the marines, who freed Egypt from the 
Hyksos, ‘ received gold,’ on seven dilferent occa- 
sions, for various acts of valour.^ Linen -was 
prized in Egypt as a material for dress, especially 
for men of rank ; § but the plural ‘ gai^ments of 
fine linen’ makes it doubtful whether (as Ebers 
supposes) tlieie is a specific reference to the 
shendi-t, or shend'ot, the royal apron-garment, 
worn under the Old Empire only by royal per- 
sonages, but under the Middle and New Empires, 
by other dignitaries as 5vell.ll Horses and chariots 
are first represented on the Egyptian monuments 
under the IStli dyn.: it is probable, therefore, that 
they were introduced into Egypt during the 
Hyksos period ; the 5vords for both chariot 
{merkobt) and 5vaggon (agolt) are palpably of 
Semitic (Canaanite or Hebre^v) origin (n:i|i‘7, ).11 

The king in earlier times was carried by soldiers 
on a sedan-chair.’’^* Erman (p. 64) describes a 
scene from a tomb at Tel el-Amarna, in which 
AmenOphis IV. (18 dyn.), his queen and daughters, 
and the ministers in attendance, appear riding in 
chariots of state ; but it throws no ligiit on the 
expression, ‘the second chariot vhich he had.’ 
The monuments supply illustrations, at least in 
and after the 18th dyn., of foreigners (inchidiim 
sla^^es from Syria) rising to positions of political 
importance in Egypt, and adopting there a chang'e 
of name : Mery-liO' (‘ beloved of HO ’), the armour- 
bearer of Thotlimes m., and the priest, User Min 
(‘Mm is strong’), were sons of a foreigner, the 
judge Pa-’Emer’eu (the Ainorite) ; and under 
Merenptah, a Canaanite, Ben - Mat'ana, son of 
Jupa'a, from D'arbasana,tt holds the office of 
‘first speaker of His Majesty’ (who acted as 
an intermediary betAveen the king and his attend- 
ants), and receives the name of Ramses-em-per- 
Ba, ‘Bamses in the temple of Ba.’JJ In fact, 
‘change of name 5vas usual w'itli parvenus 5vhoni 
the king wished to honour’ (Ebers). On (ib.) is 
well known to have been the chief centre of the 
worship of the snn-god (R§ or Rk), possessing a 
famous temple, and a large body of priests (cf. 
Herod, ii. 3). 

Famines of long duration, due to the Nile 
failing to overflow, are not unknown in Egypt : 
not only is one attested by El-Makrizi, the Arabic 
historian, for A.D. 1064-1071, §§ but the sepulchral 
inscription of one Baba, found at El-Kab in Upper 
Egypt, represents the deceased, in an enumeration 

* Ebers, 1797 ; cf, Petrie, But. ii. 90, 172, 198 ; Brugsch, 
Eist 321, and Mgyptologie (1891), 84, 207, Ptahmosseb '•into 
whose hand the land was given, and on whose fist was the 
king’s seal ’ ; Tomkins, 47. 

t Erman, p. 118 f., with the illustrations on pp. 120 (Ey he'ng 
decorated by AmenOphis iv.), 208; cf. 108; Wilk.-B. iii. 370 f., 
with the Plate (investiture of a governor with chain of office by 
Seti I.) ; Vigouroux, ii. 128 (a similar scene from a stele in the 
Louvre); Ebers, ZDMG, 1877, p. 462 f. The collars were often 
of massive and costly workmanship. 

X Brugsch, Hist p. 114 f. (another examine, p. 163 f.) ; or 
Petrie. Hist ii. 21-23. 

§ Cf. Erman, 111, 448 ; Petrie, Tales^ i. 125 ; Herod, ii. 37 (for 
priests), 81 ; Ezk 27^. 

I K Erman, 62, 2ii6, 210, 

^ Erman, 490 f. (Under the 18th, and esp. the 19th, dynasty, 
many Semitic words found their way into Egyptian ; ib. 516 f.; 
Bragsch, 98 f., 302 ff.; Petrie, Hist ii. 148-150.) 

Erman, 65 (an illustration). 

tt Some locality in Bashan, according to W. Max Muller, 
Asim Wild Huropa nach altugypt Denkmtilem, 273. 

tt Erman, 106, 617 f., 518 n. (‘many similar examples’). 

§§ See Smith, JOB, s.v. Famine. The tenible effects of a one 
year’s famine (a.d. 1199) are described at length by Abdollatil 
(ed. White, 1800, p. 210 ff. ; extracts in Stanley, Jewish Chutdi 
i. 79 f. ; V^ouroux, 174 ff.) 
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of Ms Airtues, as saying, * I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest god. I Avas Avatchfu.1 at the 
time of soAving. And when a famine arose^ lasting 
many years ^ I distributed earn to the city each 
year of famine.^ ^ The age of Baha (end of the 
17th dyn.) Avould coincide approximately AAith 
that of Joseph ; and it has even been supposed 
that the famine referred to may be the same. 
Ameni (or Aniony), governor of the ‘ nome of the 
Gazelle J under U sertesen II. (12 dyn.), tells us that 
he made provision for his people, very much as 
Joseph did : ‘ In my time there Avere no poor, and 
none Avere hungry. "When the years of famine 
came, I ploughed all the fields of the nome, I kept 
the inhabitants alive, and gaA^e them food, so that 
not one AAms hungry.’ f 

42**. The charge of being spies Avas a natural 
one : Egypt Avas exposed on its E. side, and liable 
to be inAmded by Asiatics ; under the 12th dyn. 
fortresses had been erected along the Isthmus of 
Suez, and under the 19th dyn. officers Avere 
stationed there to take the names of all passing 
in either direction.t The oath 'by the life of 
Pharaoh’ (42^^) is knoAvm from Egyptian monu- 
ments : in an account of criminal proceedings 
(20th dyn.), a thief has administered to him an 
oath hy the king's life, to prevent him speaking 
falsely : § in a similar document, published by 
Chabas, the expression ' il fit un Vie dw Seigneur 
7'oynl ’ occurs more than once.il 

43*®. The expression ' steAvard of his house ’ 
(in'3 /IT lr^‘) is explained above, on S9h Every 
great man in Egypt had such an overseer for his 
establishment. On Egyptian feasts, cf. the Plates 
in Ernian. opposite pp. 2o0, 255, or Wilk.-B. i. 
431 : the guests did not sit round a table, as with 
u<, but on rows of chairs, facing a sideboard ; 
the viands, interspersed with rich floral decora- 
tions, AA'ere arranged on this, and carried round to 
the guests by servants. On Egyptian houses, 
Avhich Avere often on a large scale, Erman, 174 fl‘. 
In explanation of v.®***^, see Abomination, No. 1 ; 
and ci. (Ebers) hoAV it is said, after Pianchi’s con- 
quest of Egypt (B.c. 766), that the defeated kings 
' did not enter the king’s house, because they Avere 
unclean (i.e. uncireumcised), and they ate fish, 
Avhich is an abomination to the king’ (Brugsch, 
p. 404, 1. 1501). 

43*** ' in full Av^eight ’ (lit. in its weight), Egyptian 
money consisted of rings of gold (probably un- 
stamped), Avhieh Avere Aveiglied by scribes A\dio 
made this their business (Erman, 109, 464 ; Wilk.- 
B. i. 285, 286). HoAvever, the practice of 'Av^eigh- 
ing’ money Avas also usual among the Hebrews, 
even to a late date (Jer 32®-*®, Zee 11*^ etc.). 

45® ‘a father (’«&) to Pharaoh,’ v.® (cf. 42®®-®®) 
'lord ^Cidbn) of all Egypt.’ Brugsch has pointed 
out that both "dh and 'ddbn were official titles in 
Egyptian. 

Ah (or ahvL) does not mean ‘father’ in E^at),, but denotes 
primarily the onmeer of a kitchen, wine-cellar, bakery, etc.; 
then in the 19th dyn. the aim of the king becomes an im- 


* Brugsch, 'Eist, ed. 2, i. 804 ; ed. 1S91, p. 121. Called Bdn 
in Maspero, Struggle, S5. 

t Ih, p. 61 ; or Erman, p. 94. The seven-years’ famine under 
king Toser (’) of the 3id dyn. (c. 4400 b.c.) is known only from 
the late and doubtful testimony of an inscription forged hy 
some priests of the 3rd cent. B.c. to support their claim to an 
ancient tithe : Brugsch, Steinimekrijt u, Bibelwort (1891), 
88-97 ; Sayce, HCM 217 f. Brugsch thinks that this is the 
famine, of which a tradition had reached the Biblical writer, 
hut that he connected it incorrectly with Joseph. 

i Erman, 538, 539. The words * How art thou come, in 
order to spy out ? ’ (Brugsch, 110) addressed by Seqenen-Ra in 
Thebes to the messengers of Apepi, and quoted as parallel to 
Joseph’s question by Brugsch, p. 112, and Tomkins, p. 62, do 
not, however, ^pear in the translations of Maspero (Jtecords, 
2nd ser. ii. 43, Coxites pop. 283) and Petrie (Hist, ii. 18), both of 
which have simply, ‘ AVhj hast thou made this journey P 

§ JZeitschr. f, Aeg. Spr. 1874, p. C2. 

j MManges, iil 1, pp. 80, 96, 105 (cf . 91). 
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portant person in the state, and takes part in jud clal invest! 
gallons, etc,: see Brugsch, Hist, (1891), 101, 357, Steuimsch 
82; and esp. Diet Hieiogl. v, 37-39, Aegyptotogie, p. 225 f., 
and Ennan, who represents dbu bA' the peculiar term T'iuehsess, 
rendered in the Eng tr. — as badly as possible — by ‘ sla\ e,' 
p 105, 1 11, 10, 7, 6, 4 from bottom, p. lOG, 1. 1, 11, 14, 18, by 
‘vassal,’ pp 131-136, 141, 143, 144 (cf. Z, f. Aeg Spr. 1879, 
pp. 73 fi , 148 ff.), by ‘ serfs,’ p. 187 f. (3 times), and by ‘ vassal ' 
again, p. 475. 

Adon (or Aten) was the title given to the viceroy (of the 
Pharaoh), or the deputy of a governor or otlier ofHcial (like the 
Arab. wakU ) : thus we read of the ’dddn of a city, of a district, 
of a regiment, of a treasury, of the grand-chancellor, etc., and 
even of the whole countrA\ See Brugsch, Rev. Egypt i (1880) 
28 tt. (manA’' examples cited) ; also HLst. 101, 124, 125 (Hor-em- 
heb (18 dvn ) was ‘ Adon of the whole land ’ for some years 
before he became king : see p. 231), 281, 290, 339 bottom, 344 his, 
347, 348 ; and Virev in Records, 2nd ser. iv. 3 ff. (where the 
same word is spelt ‘ tennii ’). 

In vieAV, hoAveA^er, of the fact that both ’dh and 
'ddbn are common Heb. words (with 45® cf. esp. 
Is 22***), it must be regarded as exceedingl; 5 r doubt- 
ful Avhether, in using them, E had really in mind 
the Egyptian offices to Avliicli Brugscli lias re- 
ferred. 

On 46®^*" see Abomination, No. 1 : there is 
independent evidence that cow-herds and sAvine- 
herds (Herod, ii. 47) Avere looked doAvn upon by 
the Egyptians, but not that shepherds Avere. 
47® ' overseers of cattle over that Avhich I have.’ 
Much attention was paid to cattle - rearing in 
Egypt; and there were many fine breeds."^ The 
Pharaoh possessed large herds ; and tlie mer, or 
superintendent, of the royal cattle is often men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. f There are parallels for 
parties of foreigneis recemng permission to settle 
in Egypt : see Z. f. Aeg. Epr. 1889, p. 125, or 
Tomkins, p. 81 {Mentiu, or nomads, expelled from 
their homes, appeal to ^Jor-em-heb, of the 18th 
dyn., and receive permission to settle in a pre- 
scribed locality) ; and the remarkable inscri ption 
cited by Brugsch, ch. y. (p. 100), from the reign of 
Merenptah (Sliasu or BedaAvis, allowed to pass 
a border-fortress of Egypt, and to settle on 
the property of the Pharaoh). In 47*^* § the ‘ house ’ 
meant is, according to Ebers, the treasury, usually 
called per-het, the ' house of silver ’ : the head- 
treasurer Avas a high officer of state, having many 
subordinate officials under him.J The peculiar 
system of Egyptian land-tenure, Avhich (47**®) is 
attributed to Joseph, is so far in accordance Avitli 
the evidence of the monuments, that, whereas in 
the Old Empire the nobility and governors of 
the nomes possessed large landed estates, in the 
New Empire (which folloAved the expulsion of the 
Hyksos) 'the old aristocracy has made Avay for 
royal officials, and the landed property has passed 
out of the hands of the old families into the pos- 
session of the crown and the great temples.’^ The 
monuments do not, however, furnish any explana- 
tion of the origin of the new system : there is a 
conjecture in Erman, p. 102 f. || 

5 Q 2 . 26 ^ Embalming the dead is, of course, Avell 
known to have been an Egyptian custom ; for 
descriptions of the process, see Herod, ii. 86-89 ; 
Budge, The Mummy (1893), 160 fl*.; Wilk.-B. iii 
470 ffi Egypt was famous for its physicians ( Od, iv. 
229; Herod, ii. 84, iii. 1. 129), and Egyptian 
treatises on medicine have come doAvn to us : U 
hut here 'physicians’ seems to be used improperly 

* Erman, 436 f. 

t Ebers ; Erman, 94, 95, 108 top, 143, 475 (cf. 300). 

X Of. Erman, 85 f., 96 f., 108 ff. 

§ Erman, p. 102. Diodorus Siculus, in a later age, says that 
the land in Egypt belonged to the king, Ahe priests, and the 
military caste (i. 73 f.; cf. Herod, li. 168, where it is stated that 
every priest and warrior in Egypt posse-s^td 12 about 

9 acres— of land tax-free) 

II In 47^1 Chahas {JH&l. iii, 1. 911), adopting the readhng oi 
LXX(He 1121), saw a reference to the Egyp, custom of doine 
homage, at the time of taking an oath, to the mag lat race’s waui 
of ofSce (cf. Vigouroux, 190 : Tomkins, 82-85). 

IT Erman, 357 ff. 
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for embalmers (wlio belonged in fart to a distinct 
profession). Seventy days appears to have been a 
more usual _ jjeriod for the entire process than 
forty ; but, in point of fact, it varied.* In 50’'“^ 
a considerable funeral procession is described, 
such as are often represented on the tombs, — only 
(Ebers) without ‘ horsemen ’ : see Plates LXVi. 
LXVII. LXVIII. in Wilk.-B. (iii. 444, 446, 449), or 
Eiman, p. 320 f. The ‘coilin’ of 50'^® is the 
mummy - case, or sarcophagus : the same word 
(p^is) is used in Plioen. of a sarcophagus. f It is 
remarkable that 110 [ih.) appears to have iDeen re- 
garded in Egypt as the ideal age for a man, and 
as the most perfect age to be desired. ‘ In the 
most ancient MS we possess, the Papyrus Prisse,^ 
a bfe of 110 years is declared to be the best ; and 
in the Papyrus Anast. iv. (T. iv. 1. 4) we read 
“Fulfil 110 years on the earth, whilst thy limbs 
are vigorous.’” On a granite statue at Vienna 
there is a prayer to Isis to grant health and hap- 
piness for lid years. ‘Many similar passages 
speak of 110 years as the most perfect age to 
be desired, and therefore by the number 110 is 
inferred an especially blessed and prosperous life ’ 
(Ebers). 

On the Egyptian names found in 4P^, see above, 
vol. i. 665^ ; the same explanations aie accepted, 
and cordially approved, l^y Ebers {DB'^ 1798f.).§ 
It is singular that the three types of name are 
otherwise not common till an age much later than 
that to which Joseph must be referred : those of 
the type Zaphenath paaneah appear first at the 
end of the 20th dyn. (one instance), and are 
frequent only in the 22nd (the dyn. of Shishak) ; 
of those of the type Potiphera,ll Mr. Tomkins 
cites one (though not borne by a native Egyptian) If 
in the 18th dyn., but otherwise they appear first 
in the 22nd, and are frequent only in the 26th 
dyn. (c.c. 664-525) ; those of the type Asenath 
are found now and then earlier, but are frequent 
only in the 21st dyn. and become common after- 
wards.** It is, of course, unwise to build too much 
upon a negative argument ; but the combmation of 
names, otherwise all either rare or unknown at an 
early period, is certainly remarkable ; and Stein- 
dortf, Brugsch, and Ebers all agree in inferring 
from the facts mentioned that the names in ques- 
tion did not originate before the 9tli cent. B.C.ff 
On Abrech (41*^^), see vol. i. p. 18 : the explana- 
tion of Eenouf, there given, is likewise that of 
Brugsch {Stoininschrift, 83f.).JJ 

There are also four or five Egyptian words in 
this part of Gn : but they are all wmrds which 
were naturalized in Hebrew ; they occur in other 
parts of the OT, and consequently afibrd no clue 
to the date of the narratives in which they are 
found. They are ‘Pharaoh’; nx' 4P*^ 3. i?. 
common Heb. name for the Nile (Is 7^® and fre- 
quently) ; 'nx reed-grass, 41-*^® (also Job 8^^1) ; 
fine linen, 41^'^ (also Ex 26^ etc. [P], Ezk 2V, 

* Budge, Ic. 179. 

t CIS I. i. 32-3 6 ; Driver, Notes on Samuel, xxvi, 

I Containing the ‘ Precepts of Ptah-hotep ’ (Maspero, Dawn 
qf Civiliz. 399-401) : see RF, 2nd ser iii. 84. 

§ Brugsch also (Steimnschrfft, 83) agrees in those of Poti- 
phera (Potiphar), and (against his former view. Mist. 122) 
Zaphenath -pa' aneah : Asenath he does not here mention. 

|] Of which * Potiphar ’ is usually regarded as a merely 
Hebrew variant. 

t Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal ' ; Life and Times of Joseph, p. 184 : 
see Brugsch, Mist i. 255 (ed. 1891, p. 118). The name is evi- 
dently that of a Semite (Lieblein, Recherches sur Chronologie, 
129 ff.), and not improbably (Sayce, JEMH 85) formed in imita- 
tion of the Phcen. Mattanbaal (‘ gift of Baal’). 

See Steindorff, Z. f. A eg. Sprache, xxxiii. (1892), 50-52, 

tt Hommel (Aufsatze, 1892, p. 4) follows Lagarde in using 
the same fa^ts as a clue to the date of the document E (c, 
700 B.C.), 

tt Lieblein {PSBA, 1898, p. 202 fif.) proposes a different ex- 
planation of Potiphar (not of Potiphera) and Zaphenath- 

F a'aneah : he also explains ‘Abrcch’ as d gauche, toil i.e. 
go to the left 1 ’ 


Pr 3122) . perhaps ins (p. 773% note **), and 
D'DQin (p. 768% note ll).* fc>. E. Driver. 

JOSEPH THE Husbakd of Mary. 

1. IN THE NEW Test AMENT.~{1) He is not 
mentioned by name in Mk,t and only indirectly in 
Jn (2) Nor are the meagre accounts in 

Mt and Lk easy to reconcile. Both evangelists 
state that he was a descendant of David (Mt 1-% 
Lk 2^J), and that the Virgin Mary w^as already 
espoused to him wdien she became with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Mt 1^% Lk ^s), and that he lived at 
Nazareth after the birth of our Loid (Mt 2'*^, cf. 
13^% Lk 4-2, cf. ; but they treat eacli of these 
details difierently. 

[a) The Davidic Descent. — Mt, making Joseph 
the son of Jacob, traces his relation to David 
through kings, Lk through Heli and private per- 
sons (Mt 11-1% L]. 3-3-38), 

{b) The Conception.% — Lk tells us of the Angelic 
Annunciation, and of Mary’s meekness and faith 
(126-38) . begins at a later period (P®), and lets 
us see Joseph’s character under a sharp trial. He 
was a man who strove to conform to the precepts 
of the law (5t/catos, cf. Lk 1® 2-'*), and had a keen 
sense of personal honour, yet ivas not so bound by 
law as to be unmoved by kindly feelings. He did 
not ‘proclaim ’ Mary {Beiyp-arlacLL), though it seemed 
to be his duty, but resolved to divorce her in as 
quiet and secret a way as possible.il Yet though 
he had already come to this decision, the appear- 
ance to him, in a dream, of an angel of the Lord, 
with the assurance of the true origin and the woik 
of the Child, fully in accordance as the former was 
with the words of prophecy (‘ Quod si dubitas Isaiam 
audi,’ Ephraem on Tatian, cf. Iren. iv. 23. 1, ed. 
Massuet), convinced him of his mistake. He 
therefore took Mary, and in full faith ‘ was dwell- 
ing in holiness with her’ (Tatian’s Diatess.) until 
she bare a son. 

(c) Nazareth. — Lk tells us in that Mary lived 
in Nazareth, and w'as espoused to Joseph ; and in 
that Joseph went up out of Nazareth to Bethlehem 
with her. He therefore presumably (not quite 
necessarily) also himself lived in Nazareth before 
the birth of our Lord. Yet Mt 222-23 gives hint 
that Joseph had had any i elation with Nazareth 
before his return from Egypt, and implies that he 

* I'ni collar, 41'^2 (also Ezk IGUf) is not the Egyp. name of 
the decoration mentioned on p. 773^ ; and whether it is Egyptian 
at all is extremelv doubtful : Harkavy (Joum. As. Mars-A\ nl, 
1870, p. 182 f.) suggested ‘ sous toutes reserves ’ that it might be 
the Egyp. repit, ‘ image qu’on porte sur le cou, collier en forme 
d’image,’ which occurs in ch. 162 of the Rook of the Dead,— in 
Budge’s tr. p. 290, * [This chapter] shall be recited over the image 
(repit) of a cow, which shall be made in fine gold, and placed at 
the neck of the deceased’ (cf. Budge's Vocab. p. 194). This is 
slender evidence that repit (or eipit) means a ‘ collar.’ There is 
a Sem. root, Arab, rabada, one meaning of which is to tie. 

t TR of Mk 03 speaks of our Lord as ‘ the son of the carpenter* 
(= 11 Mt 1353), hut the true reading is ‘ the carpenter’ (see below). 

t clfcou xac) irocrfihi A. Possibly the former term is the 
wider, and includes even those adopted into the household, while 
the latter refers more strictly to those of the line of the trccrP.p. 

§ Canon Gore (Bampton Lects., 1891, p. 73) points out that 3\It 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Lk from Mary’s, and 
adds that this suggests that the narrative of Mt is ultimately 
based on Joseph’s account, Lk on Mary’s. If this be true, we 
may conjecture that Mt’s was derived mediately through Jd.mes 
the Lord’s brother. 

11 Dr. G. Dalman writes to the author of the present article as 
follows: ‘Edersheim (L^fe and Tiiaes of Jesus, i. 154) is wrong 
in stating that Joseph had a choice in legally divorcing her 
either publicly or privately. Divorce has always been a private 
act. No public act of divorce exists. The git (bill of divorce, 
which is given solely in the woman’s interest), never contains 
reasons for the divorce. Two witnesses are only necessary that 
they may state that the git was really handed over by this man 
to this woman. Ketk. 75\ quoted by Edersheim, does not 
refer to divorce itself, but to doubts about the formal legality of 
an act of divorce which arose afterwards, and could become a 
reason for hearing the decision of a court of justice. Some 
Rabbis believed that no husband would be likely to resort to a 
measure which would expose his former wife to the shame oi 
havmg to do with a court of justice,* 
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would have settled in Judtea but for fear of 
Arclielaus and the direct warning that he received 
by dream. Assuming the truth of tlie inference 
from Lk’s language, we must suppose that Mt was 
not concerned with matters of merely private im- 
portance, and that in accordance with his scheme 
of showing publicly the Messianic character of 
Jesus, he omitted everything that did not illustrate 
this. The significance of the birth being at Beth- 
lehem (in the relation of that town to David and 
to the prophecy of JNIicah, and in its nearness to 
Rachel’s tomb, Gn 35^'* 48’^, with the midrashic 
application of Jer 3D®), and the interest of the 
removal to Egypt, make it natural that Nazareth 
should not be mentioned until this town in its turn 
afiected the public life of Jesus. Mt then, in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s familiar name (‘Jesus the Naza- 
rene’) being derived from it, characteristically 
connects it with prophetic words (2“^, Is ID)* 

(3) We further learn from Lk that Joseph was 

present when the shepherds came to Bethlehem 
(2^®) ; that lie as well as Mary brought up the 
Babe to present Him to the Lord, and marvelled 
at the things that were being said about Him 
(222.38) . Pe gQ every year to Jerusalem 

at the passover (2^^* ^^), certainly with Mary, and 
perhaps with the Child ; and that when the Boy 
was twelve years old and stayed on after the days 
of the feast were over, he shared with Mary in the 
anxiety, and, like her, did not understand the 
naive w’onder of Jesus at their searching for Him 
^2^i-5oj. Mary’s authority remained 

unquestioned in the daily life of the home at 
Nazareth (2®^). 

(4) We gather from the remaining references to 

Joseph that {a) our Lord was commonly known as 
Jesus hen- Joseph, Jn D® (? at Bethsaida), Lk 4?^ 
at Nazareth, and Jn at Capernaum ; and (b) 

Joseph was knowm, or remembered, as the carpenter 
(Mtl3®®). 

(5) Nothing is said about Joseph’s death. But 
the command to St. John at the Cross (Jn lO^*^'^), 
and the reference to ‘ Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His brethren’ (Ac D*^) immediately after the 
Ascension, imply that his death took place at 
least before the Crucifixion. Further, the fact 
that he is not mentioned wdth Mary and His 
brethren when they sought Him (Mt 12'*® and 
parallels), suggests that he w^as already dead before 
the middle of our Lord’s ministry. Probably the 
usual opinion is right, viz. that he was dead before 
our Lord’s ministry began. 

II. The Life of Joseph from Apocryphal 
Sources.* — The account of Jos^h is put into our 
Lord’s mouth as He sat on the Mt. of Olives wuth 
His disciples {Death Jos., Boh. § i.). He is from 
Bethlehem, and marries his first wife when 40 years 
old, living 49 yeais with her in wedlock {ih. § xiv,). 
He has four sons and two daughters, his wife 
dying when James is still young. He and his 
two sons w^ork as carpenters {Death Jos., Boh. § ii.). 
They, however, and his twm daughters are married, 
and he dwells with James his youngest son {ih. 
Boh. § xi. 1). He is one year alone before Mary 
is given to him {ib. Boh. § xiv.). The priests seek 
a widower to "svliom they may espouse Mary (who 
has been in the temple from the age of three to 

* Tliese are esMcially The BaoJc of James (Protevangd%um), 
The Life of the Virffin (Sahidic Fra^ents publish^ in Forbes 
Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 1896), The Death of 
Joseph (Bohairic and Sahidic, do.) which = The History of 
Joseph the Carpenler (Arabic), Liber de Infantid (Gospel of 
Psetuio-Matt.), The Gospel of the Nativity of 3[ary, Th&lraMc 
Gospel of the Childhood, The Gospel of Thomas. 

For the dates of these see Lipsius in Diet. Christ Biogr. ii. 
700. The Protevangehum dates in its present form from per- 
haps the latter part of the 3rd cent. The rest from perhaps the 
4th to the 6th cent. Manv of these narrate the same incident, 
but one reference seemed to be sufficient here. It did not seem 
aeceesarv to mention all minute variations of the legend. 

tw'clve, to fourteen according to others) ; the 
heralds proclaim this through all Judaea, and 
Joseph, thiowing aw’ay his axe, goes to meet them. 

Tlie high priest takes the rods of all, enters int<s 
the temple, and prays, and returns the rods to 
each. There is no sign till Joseph receives his rod, 
the last of all, wdien a dove comes out of tlie rod and 
flies upon his head. The priest says, ‘Thou hast 
been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the 
virgin of the Lord.’ But he lefuses, saying, ‘i 
have children ; and I am an old man, and she is a 
young girl. I am afraid lest I become a laughing* 
stock to the sons of Israel.’ But lie receives her 
{Protev. §§ 8, 9). After two years {Death Jos. 

§ xiv.), or four months (Niceph. Call, ii. 3, cf. Forbea 
Robinson, p. 187), the Annunciation takes place. 

The ‘ righteous old man,’ coming in from his house- 
building in districts near the seasliore^ (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 10), w'islies to put her aw'ay privily, but 
on Mary’s statement of her innocence hesitates, 
and is a.ssuied by the angel in a dream {Protev . 

§§ 13, 14). Yet both he and Mary are accused by 
Annas the scribe, and by the priest, and are tiied 
by the ordeal of di inking 'water and going to the 
hill-country. But they return to the priest un- 
hurt {Protev. §§, 15. 16) and go home. 

Having heard of the order for enrolment, J oseph 
sets Mary upon an ass ; his son leads it, and he 
himself follows {Protev. § 17). On arriving at 
Bethlehem he writes his name by a scribe, ‘Joseph 
the son of David, and Mary his wife, and Jesus his 
son are of the tribe of Judah’ {Death Jos., Boh. 

§ vii.). He brings her to a tomb (Lord Crawford’s 
MS), an inn {Death Jos., Sah. vii.), a cave {Protev, 

§ 18), 'where he leaves her wdiile looking for a mid- 
w’ife. He sees all nature stand still in -wonder 
{Protev. § 18). He is mentioned as being present 
at some of the many miracles performed during 
the flight to Egypt and the sojourn there (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 19 sqq. ; Arab. Gosp. §?? 10-35). Also after 
returning to Nazareth he is necessarily an actor in 
the painful tricks and precocious miracles ascribed 
to our Lord. He lives by his daily toll, ‘never 
eating bread for nought, but doing according to the 
law of Moses’ {Death Jos., Boh. ^ ix.). When he 
was an hundred and eleven years old his body was 
that of a youth, and he works at his trade of 
carpenter till the last day of bis life {Hist. Jos, 
Carp. § 29), yet he is told that he is to die that 
year.* He goes up to Jerusalem, into the temple, 
repents before the altar, and prays. H e retariis to 
Nazareth, and laments. He is in great fear of 
death, and confesses to Jesus Ills sin in doubting 
Mary at the first, and in rebuking Him for His 
childish behaviour. Mary pleads with Jesus that 
Joseph may not die. While he himself is making 
tlie same request, liis soul comes up to his throat. 

His children come and Yveep over him. Death 
comes with devils, who depart, rebuked by Jesus. 
Death is afraid (in Death Jos., Sah. III. § xxiii. Jesua 
is obliged to go out before Death Yvill come in). 
Jesus prays. Angels take Joseph’s sc ul (on Epepi 
26= July 20), putting it into silk napkins of fine 
texture. Michael and Gabriel Yvatch it ; the angela 
sing before it till they give it to God. The in- 
habitants of Nazareth and Galilee gather together 
and mourn for him till the 9th hour, when they are 
put forth by Jesus, who pours water on the body 
and anoints it with oil. At Jesus’ prayer two 
angels shroud the body. The body becomes in- 
corrupt even until the banquet of the thousand 
years {Hist. Jos, Carp. § 26). Jesus promises 
blessing to those who commemorate each anniver- 
sary of Joseph’s death, give bread in his name to 
the poor, and wine to strangers and others on the 
day of his commemoration ; who write out the book 

• From here onwards the Death of Joseph (Boh. ) is almost 
ttie solo authority. 
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of J oseph’s going-fortli from the body, or, if they 
are too poor, call their sons by the name of Joseph 
{Death Jos., Boh. § xxvL). The great ones of the 
city coming to bury Joseph find Ins shroud already 
fastened to his body. They dig at the door of the 
cave to place his body there. Jesus prays and 
embraces Joseph, who is then buried. 

III. The Cult of St. Joseph . — Any notice of 
J oseph can in these days hardly be complete with- 
out some mention of his Cult, which has of recent 
y fears attained to such an extraordinary develop- 
ment. 

( 1 ) The latter part of the preceding section shows 
that to some wTiters, especially to those who lived 
in Egypt and occupied themselves with religious 
romances, Joseph’s attractive personality afforded 
scope for religious devotion. But very little, if 
any, trace of this is to be seen in the Fathers.* 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is the first writer to 
show it clearly. He says {if Mgr. Eicard’s quota- 
tions may be trusted), ‘Joseph alone among fill 
men was, here below, the faithful co-worker of 
her who^ was the greatest of the works of God ’ ; f 
and again, ‘ Eemember the ancient patriarch who 
was sold into Egypt, and know that this man 
(Joseph) not only inherited his name, bub possessed, 
moreover, his chastity, his innocency, and his 
grace.’ J Thomas Aquinas also writes strongly.§ 
But the Eoman Church has given much credit to 
the writings of female mystics, who from the 14th 
cent, onwards have spoken much of the veneration 
with which St. Joseph is honoured. Thus Gertrude 
the Great (t 1310) saw in her revelations, when the 
name of Joseph was pronounced ‘all the saints 
bowed their heads with respect, as a sign of honour 
to that glorious patriarch, and congratulated him, 
and rejoiced with him on his incomparable dig- 
nity.’ H St. Bridget of Sweden (tl373), Marie 
d’Agreda (t 1665), Catherine Emmerich (t 1824), 
give innumerable details of Joseph’s life seen by 
them in visions, which are combined in popular 
lives of St. Joseph for Roman Catholic use to-day. 
Even Gerson at the Council of Constance (1414) 
says of Joseph’s powers of intercession, ‘non ini- 
petrat sed imperat.’ St. Teresa (t 1582), St. 
Francis do Sales, and Bossuet vie in exalting him. 

(2) Further, the growth of the Cult may be seen | 
in the public honours allotted to his feast, and in 
the status that he holds among the saints by the 
express decree of the pope. ‘In Western Martyr- 
ologies of the 9th cent, the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the Greeks com- 
memorated him along with other saints of the 
Old Testament on the Sunday before Christmas, 
and along with Mary, David, and James the Less 
on the Sunday in the Octave of Christmas ’ ( Cath. 
Diet s.v. ‘Joseph’). In the breviary of Sixtus 
IV. (1471-1484) the feast of St. Joseph (Mar. 19) is 
a simple rite ; in that of Innocent vili, (1484-1492) 
a double rite. Pius V. (1566-1572) ordered that the 
office of St. Joseph should be in that of confessors 

* Eoman Catholic writers (e.g. Mgr. Ricard, St. Joseph, sa vie 
et so7i culte, Lille, 1896) mention Iremeus, Origen, Eusebius, 
Epiphaniiis, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary of 
Poitieis, Ephraem the Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, and Hilary of Arles as 
supporting the Cult of St, Joseph. But they seldom give 
references or distinguish between genuine and spurious works. 
Thus Augustine is quoted as saying, ‘ Rejoice, Joseph, that by 
the merit of the virtue ot the angels you live so angelically as to 
be justly called the father of the Saviour.’ This is doubtless 
from a spunous sermon in Migne, y. p. 2110. Irenieus says 
Joseph ‘served Jesus with a continual ^oy ^ {adv. Hcer. iv. 40, 
ed. Grabe, = 23 . 1, ed. Massuet) ; but Irenceus realty says, ‘ Joseph 
joyfullj" yielded obedience [to the angel] in regard to all the 
rest of the education of Christ ’ (Joseph et Mariam accepit et 
in reliqua universa educatione Christi gaudens obsequium 
pmestitit). 

t Ricard, p. 279. 

i E. H. Thomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, 1891, 
p. 16. 

I Ricard, p 282. 11 Ih. p. 284. 


who were not popes. Gregory XV. in 1621 made it 
a feast of obligation for the whole world.* Urban 
viii. in 1642 renewed this order. Clement XI. 
(1700-1721) arranged the hymns and all the parts 
of the office peculiar to St. Joseph, and raised it 
to the double degree of the second class. Much 
discussion was held as to the place in the Litany of 
the Saints which Joseph’s name ought to take; but 
it was decided by Benedict xili. in 1726 that it 
sliould precede the names of the Apostles and 
Martyrs, and follow immediately that of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Two other feast days were added in honour of 
St. Joseph. One is the day of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph, which was fixed for tiie 3rd Sunday 
after Easter by the Congregation of Rites in 1680, 
and after being observed in a giadually increasing 
number of places was established throughout 
Roman Catholic Christendom hy Pius ix. in 1847. 
The other is that of the betrothal or marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (for which an office was drawn 
up by Gerson), and allowed (with a different office) 
by Benedict Xlil. in 1725 to be observed in all 
churches on Jan 23. ‘ The feast is kept in England 
as a greater double.’ f 

Lastly, Pius ix. in 1871 proclaimed St. Joseph 
Patron of the whole Church as follows : ‘ Our most 
Holy Lord, Pius IX., Pope, moved by recent deplor- 
able events, was pleased to comply with the desires 
of the Prelates, and to commit to the most power- 
ful patronage of the Holy Pa/triarcli, Joseph, both 
Himself and all the faithful, and solemnly declared 
him Patron of the Catholic Church, and com- 
manded his festival, occurring on the 19th day of 
March, to be celebrated for the future as a double 
of the first class, but without an octave, on account 
of Lent.’t 

But however much we may respect the faith of 
Joseph, and gladly recognize, not only Paul the 
tent-maker and Peter the fisherman, but also 
Joseph the carpenter, as confessedly high examples 
of the dignity of work, and of the spiritual reward 
that it receives, we can have little sympathy with 
teaching that stands in such lurid contrast to the 
reticence of the Gospels and of the early Church. 

A. Lukyn Williams. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHiEA [6] M 

'ApLixadaias ). — A wealthy Israelite and member of 
the Sanhedrin (/SouXeurT^s) ; a ‘good man and a right- 
eous’ (Lk23^^), who ‘ was looking for the kingdom 
of God ’ (Mk 15^^). On the situation of his native 
place, see Arimath^ea and Araunah. He was 
‘ Jesus’ disciple’ (Mt ‘but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews’ (Jn 19^). He had not consented to the 
judgment of the Sanhedrin against Jesus (Lk 23'^^), 
having either absented himself from the meeting 
(as Mk suggests) or refrained from giving a 
vote. After Christ’s death, the approach of sunset 
made it difficult for the apostles — unprepared as 
they were, even if they had recovered their courage 
— to arrange duly for His reverent interment 
before the Sabbath began. Joseph, hitherto faint- 
hearted, rose to the occasion. He appears to 
have been present at the crucifixion, and his 
possession of a tomb, new and yet unused, hewn 
out of a rock in a neighbouring garden, suggested 
to him the thought of himself obtaining and bury- 
ing the body of Jesus. The spectacle of the 
crucified Saviour had quickened liis faith and love, 
and combined, doubtless, with his shame for 
past faint-heartedness, to raise him above the 
fear of man. His boldness is the more notable, 
because, to aH human appearance, he was showing 

* On feasts of obligation the faithful are bound to hear mast 
and rest from servile work {Oath. Diet. art. ‘Feasts*). 

t Cath. Diet. art. ‘ Espousals.’ 

i The Decree may be found m Latin and English in Thomiwaii 
loe. cit. p. 486. 
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sympathy with a mined cause, at the risk of 
persecution to death.* * * § His request for the body 
from Pilate was successful, and he took or saw it 
taken down from the cross. According to ih.& Acts 
of F Hate, Joseph sought the favour with tears and 
entreaties ; but even if Pilate’s humanity were 
not stimulated by a timely bribe, he would be 
disposed to show his sympathy with a councillor 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Christ. t Joseph’s example, presumably, 
moved Nicodemus to similar courage. Together 
they received the body and laid it in the tomb, 
Joseph providing the fine linen (cnvdcbv) and grave- 
bands (ddjvLa), ISicodemus the abundant spices (Mt 
27'^^^*, Mk 15'^^*, Lk Jn 19-=^'*, Gosp, of Pet. 3 f., 
23 f., ActsofPil. 11. 12). 

The minuteness of the Gospel record, its pre- 
seiwation by all the four evangelists, and its later 
apocryphal expansion, are due not so much to the 
fulfilment of Is 53^, still less to the growth of a 
myth (Strauss, New Life of Jesus, ch. xcvi.) based 
thereon (for the parallel, obscured by the Sept., is 
noted by no writer either of the apostolic or of the 
sub-apqstolic age),t but. to the desire, probably, 
(1) to signalize the adherence of a member of the 
hostile Sanhedrin ; (2) to render prominent an 
incident so closely connected with Christ’s Resur- 
rection. None the less the correspondence with 
* They made (or appointed) his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death,’ if not ex- 
act, is striking ; and even if a difierent original 
reference be adopted, it is difficult to regard 
as accidental the fresh significance given to 
the verse by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
burial. § 

A legend, which first appears in William of 
Malmesbury [de Ant. Glast. Eccl. i.), represents 
Joseph as sent by St. Philip from Gaul to Britain, 
along with eleven other disciples, in A.D. 63 ; as 
obtaining from a British king a small island in 
Somersetshire (afterwards the site of Glastonbury) 
.engirt by the river Brue ; and as building there, 
‘ with twisted twigs,’ the earliest Christian oratory 
in the land. JMalmesbury, however, introduces 
the narrative with an ‘ ut ferunt,’ in marked con- 
trast to his reference of other statements in the 
same chapter to earlier historians. The absence, 
also, of any allusion to Joseph’s advent in the his- 
tories of Gildas and Bede is significant. Probably 
some other Joseph, who founded Glastonbury, 
has been confounded with Joseph of Arimathse'a. 
The story of Joseph bringing the Holy GraH to 
England dates fiom about 1200 A.D., and \vas 
mobably composed by Walter Map. Ussher {Ant. 
Eccl. Brit. c. 16) mentions a tradition that Joseph 

* SimOar intervention nearly cost Tobit his life (To 119), and 
actually led to the martj’^rdom of Porphyrius, a slave of Pam- 
philus, in the persecution^ of Diocletian (Eus. Mar. Pal. 11). 
The apocr^Tphal of Pilate and Narrative of Joseph 

sent the latter as imprisoned with a view to his execution. 

t The Gospel of Peter represents Pilate as first asking- Herod 
for the body.^ Keim’s assertion {Jee. of Naz. vi, p. 256) that Jn 
193S contradicts 1931-32^ is hypercritical; Joseph arrived, pre- 
sumably, before the soldiers had completed their work. 

+ Justin Martyr twice quotes Is 539 in connexion with the 
fulfilment of prophecy (1 Ap. 51, PiaX. 97) ; but in neitiier case 
is there any reference to Joseph. 

§ Gresenius and Knohel, following Jewish commentators, 
interpret *rich ’ as=proud, ungodly, vicious (against which see 
Urwick, Servant of Jehovah, p. l4o) ; Ew'ald, Oheyne {Introd. 
to Is. p. 429), and Duhm adopt, without MS authority, textual 
emendations, and read oppressor (Ew.) or defrauder 
Du.) ; in each case the word being referred to the 
mbylonians, among whom the ‘ Servant of the Lord ’ would 
die. The Pible AnnoUe paraphrases, ^ He has been interred with 
cnrmnals, but after his death he has been put by the Eternal 
(in Sheol) m the ranks of the most honourable.’ Delitzsch^, 
brwick, etc., retain the meaning *rich’ (literally), and 
emphasize the similarity between OT prophecy and NT 
history,^ Tlie interpretatio a, *his sepulchr^ mounds,’ instead 
of * m his death ’ (adopted by Lowth, Ew., Duhm, Gh. in PvtrX 
rende^ the parallel more conspicuous, but is not essential to 
ws malnteziaiice ; ‘ in his death ’ may = ‘ when he died.* 


freed Ireland from poisonous reptiles, a scfvice 
usually attributed to St. Patrick. 

Literature. — Wuelcher’s Excursus on J. of A. in Gosp. oj 
Nic. Covrpec’s Apocr. Gosps.; Hkeat's Joseph of Anmaikie 
(Early English Texts); Ittig, Pat. A post. 13; Hearne’s Hut, 
and Ant. of Glastonbury , Saurm, Discours, x. 451, 406 

H. Cowan. 

JOSEPH BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas), surnamed 
Justus; one of the two disciples who had been 
followers of Jesus during the whole of His pulilic 
ministry, and were therefore deemed suitable 
candidates for the apostolic office vacant by the 
treachery and death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1-^). 
Barsabbas means 'son of Sabba.’ It has been 
variously interpreted ' son of an oath,’ ' son of an 
old man,’ 'son of conversion,’ ‘ son of quiet’ (see 
Liglitfoot, Hot. Heb.; Winer, Realworterh .) ; hut it 
tvas piobahly a patronymic, Joseph’s father being 
named Sabba. If so, we must reject Lightfoot’s 
suggestion, that he and Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15--) 
were brothers of James the son of Alphoeus. His 
Roman surname Justus \vas doubtless assumed 
after the manner frequent among the J ews at that 
time (cf. Ac 12^^ 13^). W"e have no information 
concerning him beyond what is implied in the one 
passage where he is mentioned. He is certainly to 
be distinguished from Joseph Barnabas (Ac 4*^®) 
and from Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15--) ; though 
it is not improbable, from the identity of the 
patronymic, that he and Judas were brothers. 
Eusebius {HE i. 12) makes him to have been 
one of 'the Seventy’ (Lk 10^), and this is not 
improbable. Eusebius (3®®) also relates from 
Papias a legend that Joseph Barsabbas 'drank a 
deadly poison and yet, by the grace of the Lord, 
suffered no harm.’ G. T. PuRVES. 

JOSEPH, PRAYER OF.—A lost Jewish apocry- 
phon, mentioned in several catalogues of extia- 
canonical books. For information as to its con- 
tents 'we are indebted almost exclusively to a few 
quotations in the writings of Origen. In all the 
extant passages Jacob (not Joseph) is the speaker. 
He narrates a conversation he held with the 
wTestling angel Uriel ; and claims to have read 
the tablets of heaven, and thus to know what is 
about to befall mankind. The woik is said by 
Origen to have been in use Trap’ *E/3pato49, and his 
quotations show it to have had an anticbristian 
animus. It is a representative of a remarkable 
trend in Jewish ^-heology, which led the Jews to 
claim for the three great* patriarchs the same 
sublime and supernatural cliaracteristics as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus. For in- 
stance, Jacob claims to be ' an angel of God and a 
ruling spirit’; 'the first- begot ten [irpoirhyovos) of 
every creature animated by God ’ ; 'an arcJiangel 
of the power of the Lord ’ ; and ‘ the first ser^'ant in 
God’s presence.’ The wrestling angel, whom 
Christians claimed to be the Messiah, is tokl by 
Jacob that lie is only eighth in rank among the 
angels, Jacob himself being first of all ; and in the 
same strain Abraham and Isaac are said to have 
been ' created before every (other) work.’ 

Literature. — Fatricius, Codea pseudepigr. FT i. 761-771 ; 
Schurer, EJP n. iii. 128 ; Dillmann, art- ‘ Pseudepigraphen,’ in 

J. T. mIrshall. 

JOSEPHUS (A ’1460*17^0?, B ^bariTros), 1 Es 9 ®^= 
Joseph, Ezr 10^-. 

JOSES ('Tw<r77y). — 1, An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3^ AV reads Jose, failing to observe that 'loxrri 
of TR is genitive- The correct text as adopted by 
WH and RV is ’Ttjo-ou, so that this Joses gives place 
to Jesus). 2. One of the ‘brethren of the T^onl’ 
(Aik 6^ 15^-47, Alt 2r% In Mt 13*® where AV has 
Joses, RV adopts WH text Joseph (see Dalman, 
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Gram. p. 75). 3. The natal name (Ac AV) of 
Barnabas (which see). KV after WH has Joseph. 

JOSHAH (.Ty’v). — A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 
See Genealogy. 

JOSHAPHAT = — 1. One of David’s 

heroes, 1 Ch 11'**. 2. A priest in David’s time, 

1 Ch 15^^. 

JOSHAYIAH (n;iK^r). — One of David’s heroes, 

1 Ch 1U>. 

JOSHBEKASHAH son of Heman, 

1 Ch 25^-***. There is reason to believe that this 
and live of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hynm or prayer (see Genealogy, 
III. 23 n. ; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. li. 
Smith, OTJC^ 143 n.). 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (nrv? 2 'y^) occurs in 
KV of 2 S 23* as a proper name in place of the 
utterly meaningless ‘ that sat in the seat ’ of the 
AY. It is evident that the text is corrupt, and 
that the original name Jashobeam must be re- 
stored from the parallel passage, 2 Ch 11*^, just as 
the ^ Hachmonite ’ must be substituted for the 
‘ Tahchemonite.’ (Cf. Diiver, Reb. Text of Sam., 
aclloc.). Budde and others would go further. In 
Jashobeam itself they find a corruption oi the 
original name, and they recover the latter by the 
following steps. In B we find Te/S>^e, and in Luc. 
Tec/SdaX, from which it is inferred that 
nc>3£;'’ = (‘?i;3e\v), so that the name of David’s 

commander was really Eshbaal. (See notes on 

2 S 23* in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT, and in 

Kautzsch’s AT). J. A. Selbie. 

JOSHIBIAH (n;nc;v ‘J" causeth to dwell’; Oxf. 
Ilzh. Lex. compares Phoen. perhaps = *7i?33!j’'). 
—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4**. See Genealogy. 

JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.). — 1. The successor of Moses. See next 
article. 2. The Bethshemite in whose field was 
the stone on wdiich the ark was set, on its return 
from the land of the Philistines, 1 S 6^^- 3. 

The governor (“i;;^) of Jerusalem in the time of 
Josiah, 2 K 23*. 4. The high priest who along 
with Zerubbabcl directed affairs at Jerusalem after 
the restoration, Hag etc., Zee 3^-*** etc. 

In the books of Hag and Zee he is called Joshua, 
in Ezr and Neh Jeshua (which see). 

JOSHUA.— 

i. Name. 

ii. Contents of the Book. 

iii. Relation to the Pentateuch. 

iv. Constituent Documents. 

V. Problems of their Relation and Composition. 

vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and Date. 

vii. Relation to the Book of Judges, 

viii. Historical Value of the Book. 

ix- The Person Joshua. 

X. His Work. 

xi. Religious Teaching of the Book, 

Literature. 

i The Name.— 1. The English form Joshua is 
an abbreviation of the Heb. (only in Dt 3-^, 
Jg 2'^) or (the usual form, e.g. Ex 17®, Dt 1** 
etc., 1 K 16*^), later abbreviated to (of Joshua 
himself, Neh 8^'^) in order to avoid, it is said, the 
sequence of the vowels 6, ti {SK, 1892, 177, 573 ; 
WZKM iv. 332 flf. ). In Nu 13** i*, Dt 32^ the form 
is the same as that of the king of N. Israel 
(2 K 15*** etc.) and the prophet (Hos ; but Dt 
32^^ is probably a textual error for yawin’, so Sam., 
Gr., Vulg., and Syr. (cf. Driver, in loco), and on 
Nu 13*- (P) no reliance can be placed. The LXX 

give it as and so it occurs in the NT both as 


Joshua’s own name (Ac 7"*®) and that of our Lord 
(Mt P*--®). The name, Stade {Gram. 93) suggests, 
may be a Hiphil. hlore probably it is a compound 
‘ J" is salvation.’ The parallel forms and 

favour this (on tliis and the antiquity of the 
name see Gray, Heb. Broper Names, 155, 259). Cf. 
the Heb. still more and 'iV”, the 

Phoen. yB'% and the Himyarite which Deren- 
bourg transliterates Yuhashi. 

Joshua the son of Nun, the successor of Moses 
in the leadership of Israel, is mentioned several 
times outside the Book of Joshua; but as the 
traditions concerning him are mainly found in the 
latter, it will he more convenient to examine its 
contents and composition before treating ^of his 
life. 

li. Contents of the Book. — The Book of 
Joshua consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
the first twelve take np the history of Israel from 
the point reached by the end of Deuteronomy, the 
death of Moses, and continue it through the con- 
quest of Western Palestine ; while the next nine 
record the division of the land among the tribes 
(12-21). An appendix gives Joshua’s speech to 
Keuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh, his dismissal of 
them to E. Palestine (22^"**) ; the controversy about 
the altar of Ed (22*^-*^) ; the last days of Joshua 
and his death (23-2#^) ; the burial of Joseph’s body 
(24*“), and the death of Eleazar son of Aaron (24**). 

iii. Kelation to the Pentateuch.— The Book 
of Joshua thus proves to be the necessary supple- 
ment and completion of the Pentateuch, of wdiose 
promises and obligations it records the fulfilment 
in the settlement of Abraham’s descendants in 
Canaan (cf. Gn 12^ etc.); in the execution (told 
in Deuteronomic language) of the Deuteronomic 
commands to Israel to take possession of the land 
and extirpate the Canaanites ; and even in such 
details as the burial of Joseph’s bones, wdiich the 
patriarch made Israel swear they would carry up 
with them from Egypt (Gn 50*'").’' 

Notwithstanding this continuity of historical 
material and of plan, the Heb. Canon sharply 
separated the Book of Joshua from the Pentateuch: 
the Pentateuch comprises the first and earliest 
art of the Canon — the Torah ; the Book of Joshua 
eads the later Canon of the Piophets, more 
especially the series of historical woiks, concluding 
with the Books of Kings and known as the Former 
Prophets. Besides, the book in its present form is 
an independent whole, with a definite beginning and 
conclusion ; its orthography ditiers in several im- 
poitant details from that of the Pentateuch (e.g. it 
does not continue the epicene Nirr and nyi of the 
Pentateuch, nor the form ‘jnh for and spells 
Jericho not as always in the Pentateuch im') ; 
while in consequence of its later adoption into the 
Canon its text (cf. the numerous deviations of the 
LXX) is in a less certain form. For some time, 
therefore, the book was not brought under the 
methods of criticism and analysis to which the 
Pentateuch was subjected in the end of last and 
beginning of this century. But in 1792 the 
Scotsman, Father Geddes, in his translation of the 
Bible, wrote (vol. I. Preface, m xxi) : ‘To the 
Pentateuch I have joined the Hook of Joshuah 
(sic)f both because I conceive it to be compiled by 
the same author, and because it is a necessary 
appendix to the history contained in the former 
books. ’t But it was de Wette, Bleek, and Ewald 
who were the first to extend to Joshua the docu- 
mentary theory of the composition of the Penta- 

* Of. Jos with Nu 27i5fi‘-, Dt 328 311-8- 23 ; il2 with Nu 82, Dt 
SlSff ; 830ff with Dt ll29ff 271-8- 11-14 ; 13 f£. with Nu 34 ; 146-15 with 
Nu 1424, Dt 136 ; i7i-6 with Nu 271-11 3(jl-l2 ; 20 f. with Nu 35. 

t Hollenber^, in his account of the criticism of Joshua (SE^ 
1874, p. 463), is, therefore, so far wrong in naming de Wette a£ 
the first to recognize that the analysis of Joshua must follow 
the lines of that of the Pentateuch. 
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teuch. He Wette (see list of literature below), 
after vacillating, in successive editions of his Intro- 
duction, between the fragmentary and documentaiy 
hypothesesi of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
linally adhered to the latter, and traced through 
J oshua the Elohist and Deuteronomic documents. 
In 1822 Bleek distinguished the basis of the book 
as Elohist, additions to it as by the Jahwist, and 
its final redaction as from the hands of the Deuter- 
onomist. Soon after Bleek began his criticism, 
Ewald traced up to the end of Joshua all the docu- 
ments into which he had already analysed the 
Pentateuch. The -work was continued by other 
critics, the most prominent of whom have been 
Knobel, Schrader, Noldeke, Hollenberg, Well- 
hausen, Vatke (whose results appear in his post- 
humous lecturesonOT Introduction), Budde, Albers, 
Driver, Bennett, and Addis. Amid many varieties 
of opinion as to details, the analyses of this long 
list of scholars reveal a wonderful agreement, not 
only as to the presence in Joshua of all the Penta- 
teuchal documents, but even as to the approximate 
proportions in which they stand to each other.* 
It is because of these results that OT criticism 
prefers to speak of the Hexateuch rather than of 
the Pentateuch. 

iv. The Co^tstitueot Documents. — Critics, 
then, agree that all the chief documents of the 
Pentateuch are present in Joshua, and indeed this 
is obvious to any reader of the original who is 
familiar with the characteristic style and favourite 
topics of these documents. But the documents are 
present with certain ambiguities and complications, 
and these present a number of problems unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble, which are peculiar to the 
criticism ot Joshua, as contrasted with that of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the following analysis we start with the 
Deuteronomic elements, the spirit and style of 
which are so readily recognized. We have seen 
tiiat tlie book is faithful to the spirit of the 
Deuteronomic code— even to the extent of ideal- 
izing the facts — in so far as Deuteronomy com- 
mands Israel to take full possession of the land 
and extirpate the native inhabitants. But the 
Deuteronomic dialect is also frequently observed. 
The following is a list and analysis of the Deuter- 
onomic passages. They are found chiefly in chs. 
1-12, and in the Aj‘pendix, chs. 21-24. 

{a) The Deuteronomic Pass%^es in Joshua . — It 
is not without significance that the introduction is 
one of the most plainly Deuteronomic passages of 
the Book. Ch. 1 is not only written in manifest 
continuation of the end of the Blc. of Deuter- 
onomy (as completed, critics now take for granted, 
by a Deuteronomic editor), but it is composed 
almost throughout in the Deuteronomic style. 
Yv s-sa are expanded from Dt 1 ; Dt 31^ is 
echoed in vy,5b-^^\7b.i8h . j)^ 298 (Heb.) in v.^; 

Dt 1=®; 203 316 v.^ ; Dt Ipi in v.^^K Terms used 

only in Dt, or in the meaning in which they are 
employed in Dt, are scattered through the chapter 
the intransitive pijr, and in the sense of 
officers who communicate the orders of the chief 
to the people). The appeal to the Law and the 
Book of the Law are also Deuteronomic, and so, 
too, the number of the tribes settled E. of the 
Jordan as 2^ (cf. v.^-^ with Dt ^hile JE 

(Nu S2^"6* states them as 2. At the same time 
there are complications. The phrases na'D mirD 
{vj), D'KtDn and V'nn nuj (v.i^), are not phrases of the 
Dt style, which has other terms for the two latter ; 
the details in might have been stated by any 

♦ In apposition to these analyses, defenders of the unity of the 
l)ook, and (to a greater or less degree) of ifcs independence, have 
appeared in J. L. Konig (1836), and Keil in his Commentary. 
See also Mamica, and Principal Douglas in his handbook 

OB Jottium. 


writer. These facts have led some to conclude 
that a JE narrative undeilies tliis Dt introduction 
to the Book. It should be observed that the Dt 
parallels and echoes in the chapter are all taken 
from the historical and parenetic portions of the 
Bk, of Dt which most critics now assign to another 
hand than that which drew up the legal kernel of 
the Book, chs. 12-26. 28. 

In ch. 2, (and perhaps v.--^) are not only 

Deuteronomic in language, but express a favoui ite 
thought of the Deuteronomist — the fear which 
Israel and the wonderful deeds of J" produced on 
the inhabitants of W. Palestine. Chs. 3 and 4, 
on the Crossing of Jordan, are obviously com- 
piled from several sources, for they contain not 
only difterences of style, but of substance. There 
are, Jirstlt/, clauses in the Dt dialect deducing from 
the events described the Dt doctiines 4^^^ the 
magnifying of Joshua in the eyes of Israel, 4-^‘“‘^ 
the duty of teaching future generations the mean- 
ing of the events, and the impression of these on 
the Canaanites) ; and, secondly, in other parts of 
the narrative, characteristic Dt phrases occur (3^"** 
DuVrr etc.) ; but, thirdly also, there are traces 

of an original Dt account ot the monument raised 
to commemorate the passage (4^* 3*'“ cf. vv.^^* 3-^), 
which diflers from the two J E accounts of the same 
(see below), in so far as it makes the monument to 
consist of 12 stones brought by 12 men from the 
bed of Jordan, and places it at Gil gal. In chs. 5 
and 6 (the Taking of Jericho), 5^ the fear of the 
Canaanites has an echo of Dt, as also are 
supposed to have (cf. v.^ with Dt 2^^ 3^ etc., and 
with Dt 2^‘^6). In ch. 7 (iVchan's Trespass) 
no Dt elements can be detected with certainty 
(chough some seem to occur in 14. is^ 

obvious Dt redaction of on which see belovv 
among the JE passages. In (the Taking of 
Ai) touches of the Dt style may be detected in 

yy^l. 2. 27b 

Ch. is a passage of peculiar difficulfc3r. The 
linguistic evidence proves it to be in the main from 
the hand of a Deuteronomist editor, but besides 
containing, as the Dt redaction sometimes does, a 
trace of the priestly writer (in the phrase miKD *U3 
V.33), it records a fact, the building of an altar 
at Mt. Ebal, which conflicts with the principal 
law of Dt, that there shall he only one sanctuary 
in the land. It apparently refers to two pas- 
sages in Dt (11-3*30 Avhich orders blessing to be set 
on Gerizim, but cursing on Ebal, and the very 
composite 27^"^3, which enjoins the erection of 
plastered stones, when Israel crosses Jordan, and 
the inscription on them of the Torah vv.^- 3 j that 
this shall he at Ebal v.^, and that an altar of 
unhewn stones shall be raised there for sacrifice to 
Jehovah; and that the tribes shall be divided to 
bless opposite Gerizim and curse opposite Ebal), yet 
it does not wholly agree with either of these (for it 
records a reading of the xohole law where 1 speaks 
only of the blessing and cursing, and 27 speaks 
only of the writing of the Law). Jos appears 
therefore not to have been composed with the 
mere view of recording the fulfilment of the afore- 
said Dt injunctions (and indeed it ignores Dt 27^^'^® 
altogether), but to be an independent* writing based 
on documents, part of which, the building of the 
Ebal altar, cannot be Deuteronomist, but is more 
likely to belong to E, whoso interest in northern 
sanctuaries is constant.t (It is to E that the cor- 
responding passage Dt « is assigned : on the his- 
torical questions raised by the passage, see beloAv). 

In ch, 9 (the Guile of Gibeon) the introduction 

The Dt passages, the first of which ia an interpolation, the 
second an extraordinarily composite paragraph (in partH con 
tradictory of itself), may, indeed, have been inserted in Dt 
sequent to the appearance of the passage in Joshua 

t The description of the altar is very like Ex 
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(vv.^-2, cf. Dt H, Jos 1^) and the closing words 
27b ^1^0 formula * the place which He shall 
choose') are Deuteronomic ; so, too, vv.®^* (the 
reference to 8ihon and Og) and (cf. Dt 

20^-18)^ In ch. 10 (The Victory of Gibeon and 
Conquest of the South), which is covered by the Dt 
introduction 9^* there are many fragments of the 
Dt style, VV.8- i2a. uh introduction and close of 
the story of J which is gathered round the quota- 
tion from the Bk. of Jasliar: the phrase in 
‘in the day . . . Isiael’ is used 9 times in Dt, and 
nowliere else in the Pent. ; the phrase in m.T 
□n‘?3 is also Dt, but there is no reason why it 
might not have been used by another writer), and 
yyyyb (perhaps), j besides vv.-^''^’-^, the summary 
of the Conquest of the South, which by other 
documents, Jos Jg is attributed to 

Judah and Caleb. Ch. 11 (the Conquest of the 
North) is also treated in the summary arrangement 
of the Deuteronomist, and mainly in Dt language ; 
while ch. 12 is assigned by virtually all critics to a 
Deuteronomic hand on the ground that vv.^*® 
follow Dfc rather than the parallel Nu 

211-yi (Og is again joined with Sihon), and that Dt 
touches appear in the following verses. The list 
of kings vv.®"^^ might be from any source. 

In the Second Section of the Book, the Division 
of the Land, chs. 13-21, the Dt passages are few. 
Here again the introduction is one of them, 
a summary description of the land still unconquered, 
and a charge to divide what is conquered among the 
9 J tribes ; and a description of E. Palestine studded 
not only with phrases hut facts peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist [e.g. H Dt 18^ ; v.'^2> tribes; v.^- 
Og ; cf. also vv.'^”^^ generally with the Dt passage 
Jos 12^'®). There are, teo, signs of an attempt to 
harmonize two differing accounts of the conquest 
(cf. Wellh. Comp, des Hex. p. 129; Kuenen, 
Onderz. i. 1, § 7, n, 27). Ch. 14® is Deuteronomic ; 
so, too, chs. 18^* whicii represent the con- 

quest of the Holy Land as in complete fulfilment 
of the Divine promise : a representation not con- 
sistent with other passages nor borne out* by the 
subsequent historvq hut in harmony with ^ the 
Deuteronornist’s ideal treatment of the subject. 
It is remarkable that in ch. 20 the Dt additions 
do not occur in the LXX. In the Appendix chs. 
22-24, Joshua’s charge to the 2^ tribes (ch. 22^'®), 
and his last charge to the nation (23^'i®), are in the 
'well-known hortatory style of Dt. 

(6) The Priestly Writing in Joslma . — It is most 
convenient to take this next. In the First Section, 
chs. 1-12, Hie passages from P are few and frag- 
mentary, and consist either (a) of additions to the 
narrative of dates and statistics (about which, 
liowever, there is this difficulty, that, though such 
things are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch, 
they do not in Joshua always agree with other 
statistics given by P, and being but bare figures 
cannot be proved on evidence of language to belong 
to P) ; or {d) of the substitution of characteristic 
terms of P for the corresponding terms of other 
documents ; or (c) of statements with regard to the 
ritual and enforcement of the Law. Of the first of 
those three classes are 3^(?) of the second 

5** nDn^Drr onDin (6^), and the evident ex- 

pansion of 7^ and px Vnib'' inN iditi, lO^^ i;; 
mn Dvn Ds;; (IP®) ; of the third class 5^®"^ the 
account of the Passover, 6^®*^ 7^ 917-21 

In the Second Section, on the Division of the Land, 
the hulk is from P (all, in fact, excmit the Dt pas- 
sages already cited, and a few from JE which will he 
cited immediately). This is clear from the presence 
of the characteristic marks of P’s style, and the 
agreement of the injunctions with those laid down in 
th e Priestly Legislation in the Pentateuch. Besides 
the hulk of the contents, the opening and closing 
formulas of the various paragraphs of this section 


are from P. In short, in this section, as in the 
Pentateuch, P furnishes the frameivork. In the 
Appendix, eh. 22®'®^ (which emphasizes the central- 
ization of the worship by the account of the altar 
that was ‘ by Jordan ’) displays many of the char- 
acteristic marks of P’s style. There are, however, 
other features which suggest an independent autlior. 

(c) The Jahioist-Elohist Documents in Joshua. 

— As in the Pentateuch, the bulk of the narrative 
in Joshua belongs to the double document, known 
to critics as JE. To the trained eye the style is 
easily distinguished from that of Dt or P. When, 
however, we seek to discriminate its two con- 
stituents, which in the Pentateuch are so often 
discernible from each other, we receive little or no 
assistance from the &fcyle 01 the language. _ _ It 
exhibits, however, another and far more decisive 
dilierence. Again and again In the JE portions of 
Joshua it becomes* evident that two accounts of 
the same event have been welded together, for the 
statements not only lepeat each other with a 
ledundancy utterly foreign to the crisp^ style of 
either of the two documents J and E, but in details 
often conflict with each other. In ch 1 there are only 
fragments of JE. Ch 2 is all JE, except w.^^- 
So, too, chs. 3. 4, the Crossing of Jordan, except the 
Dt fragments noted above. But when these have 
been put aside, the remainder reveals the presence 
of two narratives (as Wellhausen was the first to 
point out) ; according to one of wliich a monument 
to commemorate the Passage was built at Gilgal 
with stones taken from the river’s bed by the 
people, but according to the other was set up in 
the river’s bed, and consisted of 12 stones^ carried 
by 12 representatives of tlie tribes. This difference 
(in addition to the 3rd story of the Deuteronomist- 
referred to above) is apparent not only froni the 
statements in 4®* ®, but fiom the fact that while 3^"^ 
describes the people as having all passed over, 
44. 5. lou treat them as still about to cross. Again, 
3^® and 4^ cannot belong to the same narrative, for 
they are simply ‘ doublets ’ ; yet 3^® is presupposed 
by 4^. The two narratives may be thus dis- 
tinguished — (1) 3^* 4^-®* ® ; and (2) 3’® 

44-7:9-iia^ Of these two accounts it is not easy to 
say which is J and which E. 

Ch. 5 (events between Jordan and Jericho) is 
one of the most complicated parts of the text of 
Joshua. V-b as we have seen, is Dt. Vv.®-®*®*® 
(the record of the circumcision of the people by 
Joshu<a), are from JE. But into v.® 'words ha^e 
been inserted— they are not found in the LXX — , 
implying that Joshua did this a second time ; and 
vv.'*'’' (the LXX here offers a widely different 
reading) interpolate an account of the reasons of 
the operation, which is not consistent with JE’s 
statement in v.®, that it was undertaken for the 
purpose of ‘rolling away the reproach of Egypt.’ 
These words are in themselves an obviously ^yr^ng' 
interpretation of the term Gilgal, i.e. ‘ stone-cirde,’ 
and can only mean that in the opinion of the 
writer Israel had been uncircumcised in Egypt, 
and that this neglect, which had exciited tlie re- 
proach of the circumcised Egyptians, was now at 
last repaired. In contradiction to this, vv.**"^ de- 
clare that the Israelites while in Egypt were 
circumcised, but that generation had all died, and 
those who were born after the Exodus had not 
been circumcised, which neglect Joshua now made 

f ood. The phraseology of tliese four verses is partly 
hut most critics take them, along with the 
words interpolated in v.®, to be the addition of a later 
writer, who was anxious to harmonize JE’s account 
witli previous reports of F about circumcision 
The end of ch. 5 (vv.^®-^^) also presents a difficulty 
It is generally assigned to JE ; but some critics, 
on the alleged ground that the phrases m.T and 
ne' as applied to an angel are found only in latf 
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writings, take tlie passage to be one of the very 
latest additions to tlie Bk. of Joshua. So Kuenen. 
Thii reason is not conclusive. It was an early 
belief that Jehovah had a heavenly host (cf. 1 K 
22^^), the belief in individual angels with special 
functions Avas also early, and Ave need not take is' 
in the special sense in Avhich it is intended Avhen 
applied to angels in the Bk. of Daniel, but simply 
in its early signification of a military officer. 
Yy 13-15 therefore very Avell he left to JE. 

The Avhole of ch. 6 (the Fall of Jericho), except 
yy 2 and 27^ belongs to JE, but Ave meet in it the 
same phenomenon as in chs. 3 and 4, the presence 
(again first detected by Wellhausen) of tAA'Q difier- 
ing accounts — one (\w.^* partly ‘ and it 

came to pass . . . manner,’ ‘ and the people 

shouted ’) Avhich relates that Israel inarched round 
Jericho on 7 successive days, the first 6 silently, 
but on the 7th they shouted at the icord of Joshua, 
and the AA^alls fell ; and the other (vv.'* 

5. 7b. 8. 9^ parts of yy i6a. LObj ^^bich relates 

that a portion of the armed men marched round 
the city 7 times on one day, haAung in their midst 
the art and priests Avith trumpets, and that at the 
7th round the people shouted at the signal of the 
trumpets, and the Avails fell. Cf. especially vv.^® 
and 20 . bi the latter the people shout both before 
and after the trumpets, though enjoins them 
not to shout till the trumpets give the signal. As 
in chs. 3. 4 it is not easy to assign these double 
accounts, present in ch. G, respectively to J and E. 

In ch. 7 (the Defeat before Ai and Achan’s Sin 
and Doom) all is from JE except v.^ and parts of 
yy 24. 25^ 'pbe latter verses atiord so instructive 
an example as to hov^ the original JE narrative 
has been worked upon by subsequent editors that 
it is worth examining thmr details. To begin Avith, 
the LXX omits in v.--* the words nmn — fiDarruNi, and 
in v.^ — 1D7T1, Moreover, in v.^^ the term ‘ and 

all Israel’ has been separated from its felloAV- 
nominatwe ‘Joshua’ at the beginning of the 
verse * by the words omitted in the LXX, and by 
the rest of the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
Avliile in v.^ not only does the phrase beginning 
‘and they stoned him Avith stones,’ Avliich is 
in the language of P, form a mere doublet to the 
phrase introduced by ‘ and they stoned them 
with stones,’ but Avhen we remove the former, 
the latter is still preceded by the words ‘and 
they burned them with fire,’ an impossible 
order ; Ave cannot conceive of Achan and his pro- 
perty as first burned and then stoned. Besides, 
while v.^, which is JE, speaks of a cairn being 
raised over Achan alone, v.-'* describes thein as 
brought np to the valley of Aclior, and v.^ de- 
scribes tJiem as being burned and stoned. Of this 
confusion Albers has given the following reason- 
able explanation. The original JE narrative re- 
corded the punishment only of Achan, but a Deuter- 
onomic editor, Avishing to bring the process into 
conformity AAith Dt 13^'*'* which enjoins that goods 
subject to the ^Jerem or Ban shall be burned, has 
added to v.^ the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
Avhich we have already seen to be an evident in- 
trusion, and to v.‘^ the notice of the burning which 
we have seen to be impossible before that of the 
stoning. This editor must have ^so changed the 
‘ him ’ of both these Akerses into ‘ them ’ ; it is 
remarkable that in both the LXX has ‘ him.’ If, 
noAv, we take out of the verses those intruded 
elements of Dt and P, the JE remainder reads 
consistently: ‘And Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and brought 
him (LXX A) to the valley of Achor ; and Joshua 
said, “Why hast thou brought trouble upon us? 
Jehovah wul bring trouble upon thee.” And they 
itoiied him (LXX BA ; ai5roi5s F) Avith stones.’ 

•* Though in AY Ihey have been brought together. 


In ch. (the Taking of Ai) everything except 
the Dt fragments already noticed is from JE. 
But as in chs. 3. 4. 6, tAvo accounts appear to have 
been fused (though it is not certain how we are to 
divide them between J and E). This is clear not 
only from the reduplication of certain detads 
(yy 14. 18 etc., see below), and aAvkAvard connexions 
(v.^^, and v.^8 wfith v.^'*^), but still more from a 
double and contradictory story of the ambiLsh, as 
Avell as from an attempt in the Massoretic text^to 
reconcile these, and fiom tlie omission by the LXX 
both of the attempt and of the contradictoiy data. 
The first of the tAvo accounts starts Avith v.^ (perhaps 
earlier, for though vv.^- - ai e mainly Dt, they contain 
ether elements). According to this, after Joshua 
and all the army started liom Gdgal for Ai, he 
chose and sent forward* 30,000 (V 3000) men by 
night to conceal themselves on the opjiosite or 
Avestern side of Ai, and chai'ged them to Avait there 
till the army should pretend to fiee from Ai, and 
drawing its inhabitants out of it, leave it empty, 
when the ambush Avere to take possession. The 
men chosen go forth and efiect tliis movement, 
while Joshua passes the same night in the valley 
(in v.» for ay read Avith Ewald At this point 

the second account starts from v.^®, or at least 
from v.^i, Avhich relates that all the people (omit 
for grammatical reasons the AAwds ‘ of war ’) Avliich 
were Avith him came over against Ai,t and (v.^^) 
Joshua took about 5000 men and ‘ set them as an 
ambush betAveen Bethel and Ai, westward of Ai.’ 
Then comes the difficult which seems an 
attempt to combine and summarize the tAvo 
accounts. The Greek translator, or the editor of 
the texts he used, feeling that the combination 
Avas impossible, has substituted for 8^^^^ the Avord 
‘ eastward,’ and for Avith its contradictory data, 
the Avords ‘the ambushes of the city from the sea 
{i,e, AvestAvard)’ ; and has omitted all v.^^. To this 
explanation the only alternative is that the data 
in v.^-, Avhich conflict Avith those of the previous 
account of the ambush, and v.^*^ have been added 
to the Massoretic text after the LXX translation 
was made, Avhich is liardly possible. alike 

by its repetitions, in dillereiit words, of the same 
actions and the awkward gTamniar by Avhich they are 
combined, is obviously the fusion of tAvo accounts — 
one: ‘And it came to pass, Avlien the king of Ai 
saw, that he and all his people hastened to the 
. . in front of the Arabah, not knowing of the 
ambush against them behind (to the west of) the 
city ’ ; the other : ‘ And the men of the city rose 
up early, and came forth to meet Israel in battle.’ 
The Israelites flee, and draAV the men of Ai § after 
them. Here, again, in vv.^®- there aie small 
doublets, and so, in fact, to the end of v.‘^^ [e.g. in 
the people fleeing to the Avilderness ‘turn on 
their pursuers,’ omitted by LXX ; yet in 
‘Joshua and all Israel see that the ambush have 

■* V.3». Some scholars think that according to this first ac'^ount 
Joshua sent his ambush ahead/rom Gil(jaL This can be main- 
tained only by denying that v.8a> belongs to the first account. 
But there is no cause in the clause itselt for separating it from 
what follows. And it is not probable that any account would 
have made Joshua send the ambush ahead from Gilgal, for this 
place is 6 or 7 hours distant from Ai, and if the mam body liad 
remained there during the night in v’hich the ambush took up 
its position west of Ai, starting next morning, it would not have 
reached Ai till the ambush had been exposed for several hours 
to the daylight. Take v.Sa with what follows it, and we find the 
first account imply that the ambush was nob chosen and 
despatched till the whole army had gone up towards Ai, which 
does not contradict the second and more detailed account, that 
it started after Joshua and the army had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of AL 

t This still may be, though not probably, the first account. 

‘to the appointed place.’ Dillmann’s theory, that 
one of the two narratives had previously described this tryst, is 
surely impossible, for the men of Ai did not know of Israel’s 
arrival. Bennett emends ‘to the descent,’ 

§ Heb. adds ‘and Bethel,’ but LXX omits; it must be the 
addition of a late scribe inserting an allusion to Jg 1. 
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taken the city, and that smoke goes up, and turn 
and smite the men of Ai’ ; and in niis'j naian). 
These are quite enough (without supposing that a 
different use has been imputed to Joshua’s javelin 
in v.^® from that in v.-®) to prove the fusion of two 
tales of the same event. is of course Dt. In 
the Dt passage vv.®®"®® the part that must have 
been taken from E has been already pointed out. 

In oh. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon), after the Dt 
introduction in vv^* the JE narrative commences 
independently in v.®. Its style is distinguish- 
able from the Dt portions, vv.®®* 25 . m . ^nd 

both in style and substance it differs from the P 
account, But even within JE a double 

account is as discernible as it was in the JE 
portions of chs. 3. 4. 6 and 8 : cf, the doublets in 
vv.6-‘Ja.* In eh. 10^"*^'^ we have the JE account of 
tVie defeat by Joshua of the kings of Jeriisaleni, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Debir, all with terri- 
toi ies that afterwards became Judah’s. Vv.^’ii- 
read continuously, and relate fully how God smote 
the Canaamtes before Israel by a great hailstorm, 
Yy 12-16 break into this with a story suggested by 
an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer of Joshua for a 
day long enough to slay his foes; they add that this 
prayer was answered by God commanding the sun 
to stand still for a whole day in the heavens, and 
that Joshua and his force returned to their camp ; 
while vv.i®ff- relate that they continued the pursuit 
of the 5 kings whose forces had been beaten by the 
hailstorm recounted in v.^b Yv. 12-15 g^^e plainly 
an interpolation by another, who finding in tlie 
Bk. of Jashar this poetical ejaculation of Joshua 
for a day sufficient for his big task, prosaically 
added, vv.^®®* that this actually happened. This 
account of the defeat of the southern kings is not 
compatible with that in ch. 15^®^* and in Jg (see 
below, § vii.). In ch. we have the JE 

account of the conquest of N. Canaan. 

In the Second Section, chs. 13-21, on the Division 
of the Land, the portions by JE are comparatively 
few, some of them mere frai^ments : in ch. 13, 
yy 1-13^ in ch. 15, vv.^^'^®*®‘^ (see below, § vii.), in ch. 
16, vv.^"®, the boundary of Joseph ; v.^® the Canaan- 
ite enclaves at Gezer and in Ephraim, the latter 
assigned to E ; in ch. 17, vv.^-^ details on Manas- 
seh, and vv.^®®"^® Manasseh’s difficulties with the 
Canaanites and Joshua’s treatment of the house of 
Joseph; in ch. 18, vv.*-^"®* ®"i® Joshua’s allotment of 
land to 7 tribes, by casting lots ; in ch. 19® a detail 
about Simeon, yv.^'^* '‘® the removal of Dan to Laish 
(see below, § vii.), and vv.^®*®® the tribes take pos- 
session and Joshua gets Timnath-serah. 

In the Appendix (chs. 22-24) the whole of ch. 24, 
except a few insertions from Dt and P, is assigned 
to E. 

V. Problems of the Relatiok and Composi- 
tion OF THE Documents. — The evidence thus 
collected from the text itself of the Bk. of 
J oshua, may be ambiguous in this or that detail ; 
but its cumulative force and its main direction are 
unmistakable. Were it only by tlie ‘doublets’ it 
contains on the vaiious episodes of the conquest, 
and by the different degrees of completeness to 
which various passages describe the division of the 
land to have been carried, the Bk. of Joshua is 
amply proved to be a compilation from several 
sources. Of these, the oldest, which supjdies the 
bulk of the narrative of the conquest in chs. 1-12, 
and gives the conclusion of Joshua’s history in ch. 
24, hut also supplies some details concerning the 
division of the land, belongs by linguistic evidence 
to the document entitled by critics JE. This 
document is itself composed from two narratives ; 
for, as we have seen, in those parts of it which run 
through clis, 3, 4, 6 and 8, two accounts of the 

* The attempt by Budde, p. 50, to get rid of the differences by 
cmendiufi the text, has not convinced critics. 


same episodes, the crossing of Jordan and the tak- 
ing of Jericho and of Ai, have obviously been com- 
bined ;* and in chs. 13-21, later passages (18^"®* ®-i® 
and perhaps others) liave been added to it, whether 
by the^ hand that combined its constituents it is 
impossible to say. Alongside these written tradi- 
tions in JE of the Conquest and Division of the 
Land, there appears to have existed, either in whole 
or part, at least one other written tradition, and 
perhaps two. The i)assages in chs. 1-12, which on 
linguistic evidence are assignable to P, seem to 
have been taken from a Priestly narrative of the 
Conquest, and there was certainly a Priestly 
account of the Division of the Territory from which 
the bulk of chs. 13-21 is taken. But there are also 
accounts of some events of the Conquest, notably 
that of the monument at Gilgal (4-* cf. vv.-^"-^), 
and the summary of the Conquest of the South 
^g28-43j^ wduch seem to imply that there was, in 
addition to the Wo other accounts just noted 
above, one independent Deuteronomic account of 
the Conquest- 

But if the existence of an original Dt narrative 
of the facts of the Conquest be uncertain, there 
was another hand at wmrk of the same spirit and 
style of language. In chs. 1-12 the great majority 
of the Dt passages do not give evidence of belong- 
ing to an independent account of the same events 
as are described in JE, but consist of introductions 
to the various sections, the bulk of the narrative 
in wdiich is JE, and of connexions and transi- 
tions ; or they point out how the events related in 
JE illustrate the favourite doctrines of the Deuter- 
onomic writers and enforce the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation. All these passages are easily separable 
from the narratives to which they have been 
added, and sometimes (as in ch. -®) it is clear 
that their insertion has not been accomplished 
without the modification of the original text. 
And, besides, single phrases characteristic of the 
Dt style have been scattered over most of the 
chapters. All this points to one conclusion. A 
Deuteronomic writer has ‘edited,’ not only chs. 
1-12, but the whole book. His is the frame'work 
of the whole, his its connexion wdth the Bk. of 
Deuteronomy, the modification of the JE narra- 
tives, and the lessons deduced from them. Who 
he w^as, whether he can be identified with the 
rmthor of the original Dt law-book (which is 
improbable), or the author of the historical supple- 
ments to tlie latter, or was another writer of the 
same spirit and style, are questions that divide 
critics, and depend on the still unsettled problems 
as to the composition of the Bk. of Deuteronomy 
itself. t It w'ould he misleading, how ever, to take 
for granted that this Deuteronomic redaction was 
completed by one hand at one time. The reasons 
for supposing that various strata (though all in 
the Deuteronomic spirit and style) are represented 
in it wfill appear from the next paragraph. 

The question of the relation of this Denter- 
onomic redaction (or redactions) to the elements of 
P which ampear in Joshua is a very difficult one. 
Was the Dt redaction (or redactions) completed 
upon JE and the independent Dt traditions 
(described above), and w'as the whole only then 

* We have also seen that it is not possible to assign these, on 
linguistic evidence, respectively to J and E. 

t See the discussions in the works, cited below, of Hollenherg, 
Kuenen, Dillmann, and Kittel. Hollenber^’s conclusion is that 
not the original Deuteronomust, but the Deuteronomic editor 
who combined Deuteronomy with the rest of the Pentateuch 
and added to it chs. 1-4. 27. 29-31, is the writer of these 
passages in Joshua. Dilhnann assigns them in the nvdn to the 
author of the Bk. of Deuteionomy ; Kuenen, either to a writer 
or writers akin in spirit and style to the author of Dt 1-4, etc.; 
so virtually Kittel, to a whom (not certainly but on the 
whole) he takes to have been different from DL There is a 
curious difference between the Dt passage Jos 1-^ and D^ 
1124 25a ; but it is not vevv great, and does not carry u« 
the discussion of the question. 
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combined witli the passages fromP? Or did tLe 
Dt redaction take place subsequently to P V The 
former of these alternatives is accepted by Driver 
[hitrodJ^ p. 104). But there is important evidence 
in favour of the latter. In the Bk. of Joshua, P 
does not occupy the regulative position, nor 
supply the framework, as it does in the Penta- 
teuch. And in the Massoretic text of Joshua 
portions of P have apparently been subjected to 
the Dt revision ; in eh. 20, for instance, the sub- 
stance is from P, the additional matter is Deuter- 
onomic (see vv.^"®). Again, while most of the Dt 
passages appear in the LXX translation, and are 
therefore to he regarded as prior to it, a number 
are not found in it. Por example, in ch. we 
saw that the LXX reproduces only some of the 
Dt modifications of the JE account of Achan’s 
punishment, and the verses ch. 21)“*'® (just cited), in 
which Deuteronomic additions are manifest, are 
not found in the LXX (B). It is also probable that 
ch. 22^'^ was written subsequently to the Priestly 
Code (ef. W. K. Smith, OTJG- 413, and Bennett, 
Primer, 90). Throughout the book, too, we find 
some words from a very late stage of the language 
(Dillmann, p. 442). All this implies that what 
Bennett {Bk. Jos. p. 22) calls ‘very probable' 
is a certainty : the Deuteronomic redaction of 
the Bk. of Joshua is from more than one hand. 
Some of it, accoiding to the evddence of the LXX, 
must be very late. Accordingly we understand 
Avhy no author’s name has been assigned to the 
Bk. of Joshua : * it takes its title from its subject 
and is an anonymous work. The points upon 
which an early author, or even one contem- 
porary with the events described, has been 
assumed, are either illusory (e.g. the reading of 5^ 
mz'if should be may), or can only prove the date of 
one or other of the constituent documents. The 
final redaction affords no historical allusion by 
which its date might be fixed. 

vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and 
Date. — Another set of problems is raised by the 
relation of Joshua to the Pentateuch. Most critics 
have held that the Bk. of Joshua was separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch after JE, D, and P 
had been combined, but Beunett {A P timer of the 
Bible, 1897, p. 90) thinks that the JE, D, and P 
portions of Jos were combined b^ another and later 
editor than the editor who combined the same docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch. This is ceitainly borne 
out by the different rank, alluded to above, which 
is assigned to P in the Pentateuch and in J oshua. 
But, whatever be the answer to these questions, 
the reason of the separation of the Book of Joshua 
from the Pentateuch when the latter became 
canonical in Israel in Ezra’s time is very intel- 
ligible. The legislation really closes with Deixter- 
onomy and the account of Moses’ death, and it 
was legislation which Ezra and Neliemiah were 
anxious to enforce. That the Bk. of Joshua was 
not regarded m Israel as what we call canonical 
till long after the Torah or Five Books of Moses 
had reached that rank, is clear from the difference 
between it and them in the LXX translation. 
While it is evident, from the comparatively few 
discrepancies between the Massoretic text and that 
of the LXX, that the text of the Torah had long 
been guarded with care before the LXX translation 
was made, the many discrepancies in the Bk. of 
Joshua, the freedom with which the Greek trans- 
lator or translators allowed themselves to omit and 
to modify, prove that when the LXX translation of 
it was made Joshua was not regarded as of canoni- 
cal rank. The admission to the Canon of the 

* That Joshua is the author is asserted in the Talmud, ‘Baba 
bathra,* 14^. It has been maintained by a few Rom. Cafeh. and 
Protestant scholars, and even in this century by, L. Koniff, 

AT Stud. L 1836. But see Calvin’s sane words in his AraL 


Prophetical Books, to which it belongs, is generally 
held to have been about 200 b.c, 
vii. Relation to the Book of Judges.— But 
the problems of the analysis of the Bk. of Joshua 
cannot be fully stated without some comparison of 
its data of the Conquest with those furnished in 
the opening chapters of the Bk. of Judges, We 
have seen that in the Bk. of J oshua there are two 
different conceptions of how the Conquest was 
achieved. One is that shared by both D and P ; 
that the Conquest of the Land was completed 
and the inhabitants exterminated by Joshua, and 
thereupon the various territories were occupied 
by the tribes to which he allotted them. The 
other, very evident from the fragments of J, in 
the second half of the book, takes the Conquest to 
have been gradual and partial. This, the older 
conception, is that ivhich is supported by the Bk. 
of Judges. In Jg 1-2® Ave have fragments of an 
account of the Conquest, which an editor has 
found irreconcilable with the conception that 
dominates the Bk. of Joshua, and lias therefore, 
by an introductory clause, Jg 1^^, transferred to the 
days after Joshua’s death. This, however, ^ is 
impossible : Ave cannot conceive that Israel having 
gained full possession of Western Palestine and 
exterminated the Caiiaanites, was after Joshua’s 
death driven back upon Jericho and began a 
second series of campaigns which gradually re- 
stored the country to them. In itself this is im- 
possible ; and that the campaigns in Jg 1 happened 
m Joshua’s lifetime is implied not only by the 
account of his death w’hich follows them m Jg 2 fi'., 
hut proved by the fact that the same episodes {e.g. 
Hebron and Caleb, Debir and Othniel) which are 
related in Jg 1 as happening after Joshua’s death 
fire in the Bk. of Joshua itself related as happen- 
ing while he still directed the allotment of the 
territories. Omit Jg and several other verses in 
the same chapter which are obvious insertions by 
an editor and some of which flatly contradict 
verses that stand next them, and what is left 
affords an account of the Conquest which is in 
harmony (as already said ) with the older of the 
two conceptions, contained in the Bk. of Joshua.* 
The relation to each other of these parallel 
assages in the Bk. of Joshua and in Jg 1 has 
een difierently estimated by critics. Yet the 
facts appear to shut out all the alternatives but 
one. Not only do the parallels agree (as has just 
been said) in their general conception of the con- 
quest — that it took place through the eftbrts of 
separate tribes, and with incomplete results rather 
than (as the view of P and D which prevails in the 
Bk. of Joshua conceives it) by all Israel acting 
together and with a complete extermination of the 
‘ inhabitants of the land’ ; but in parts the parallels 
agree word for word, and they both contain the 
same characteristic terms and phrases. 

The following table represents the agreements 
and differences : — 

Jg lU (except the first clause) 2. 8. 6. 6. 7: The beginning of 
Judah’s and Simeon’s campaign, and their deteat of 
Adoni-bezek. Jos After Joshua’s capture of Ai and 
treaty with Gibeon, Adoni-zedek (LXX Adoni-bezek ; the 
reading Adoni-zedek has perhaps arisen as some echo of 
another ancient king of Jerusalem, Melchi-zedek), king 
of Jerusalem, with the kings of Jarmuth, Laohish, and 
Eglon, having attacked Gibeon, Is defeated by Joshua and 
all Israel in the battle of Beth-horon, and afterwards 
slain. 

Jg 119 . ‘jO. 10-15 ; After Judah receives the hill-countrv for an 
inheritance, Caleb in obedience to a command by Moses 
receives Hebron, and takes it, slaying its Anakite lords ; 


♦On Jg If. consult Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex. 218-215: E. 
Meyer, ZATW L p. 135 ff. ; but especially Budde, both in Z AT W 
vii. p. 94 ff., and Richt. u. Saw/iiel, pp. 2ff., 84-89 ; and Moore, 
J itdffes, in the iTitemat, Crit. Comnn, p. 8 fl. The verses to be 
eliminated from Jg 1-2^ are ■*. s. 9. is. 3(f 2 ib- 6 a. 8. of these !•* ii 
redundant in face of ; v.8, intimating the capture of Jeriv 
is contradicted by later history and the rest of tlie narrative 
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he offers his daughter to the conqueror of Kiriath-sepher 
This IS 'Othniel. 'Othniei receives Achsah, Caleb’s 
daiio hter, aUvi with her the ‘ upper and lower Ouloth.’ 
Jos Caleb, in obedience to a divine command by 

Joshua, receives Hebron, slaying its Anakite lords ; then 
from V.16 the story of Debir, 'Othniel, and Achsah follows 
exactly as in Jg . 

jg- iiG 17 ; The settlement of the Kenite and conquest of 
Simeon’s land find no parallel in Joshua. 

Jg 121 ; The continued hold of the Jebiisite upon Jerusalem, 
the sons of Benjamin do not drive him out. Jos 1561 ; 
The same, but it is the sons of Jiidah who are said not to 
hiive been able to dri\e out the Jebusite. 

Jg 122 - 21 ) ; The house of Joseph go up to Bethel, and with them 
Jehovah (an unusual expression, and not found in the 
relation of the other campaigns ; for Jehovah LXX reads 
Judah \ Budde reasonably conjectures Joshua as the 
original reading) ; the house of Joseph takes Bethel. To 
this there is no parallel in the Bk. of Joshua; but a 
reminiscence of the capture of Bethel crops up in the 
story of the taking of Ai, Jos ‘ Ai and Bethel* {hut this 
is omitted by the best MSS of LXX). 

jgl27. 28 ; Manasseh did not dispossess the inhabitants of 
Beth-shan, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, Megiddo, and their 
subject villages. But the Canaanite resolved to dice’’' 
that land. When Israel grew strong they forced Can<^n- 
ites to work for them. Jos 1712 13 ; The Bene-Manasseh 
loei'e not able to dispossess the inhabitants of Beth-shan, 
Ibleam, Dor, En-dor, Taanach, Megiddo, but the Canaan- 
ite resolved to dwell in this land ; when the Bene l arael 
grew strong they forced the Canaanites to work for them. 

Jg 12'1 ; Ephraim did not dispossess the Canaanite of Gezer, 
but the C. dwelt in his midst in Gezer H Jos 16i6 : And he 
(Ephraim) did not dispossess the Canaanite who dwelt in 
Gezer, but the 0. dwelt in the midst of Ephraim to this 
day, and ‘ had to take up the forced service of a labourer.’ 

: Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali did not dispossess 
the Canaanitea of certain towns. No parallels to this in 
Jos. 

Jg 1^ ’16 : The Amorites forced the Bene-Dan into the hill- 
country, and did not allow them to come down into the 
'emek. And the Amorite resolved to dwell in Mt. Heres 
in Aijalon and in Sha' albim, and the hand of the house of 
Joseph wa.s heavy, and they were reduced to forced labour, 
Jos 19^7; And the Bone-Dan went up and fought with 
Leshern and took it, and smote it at the edge of the 
sword, and took possession of it, and dwelt in it, and 
called Leshern Dan after Dan their father. From these 
two passages Budde proposes to restore the full text of 
the original in this order : Jg Jos 19‘i7a (LXX)47b^ Jg 
1*35 (cf. the LXX additions to Jos 

This comparison, besides revealing the similarity 
of general* conception and identity of iseveral 
passages and characteristic phrases, shows that the 
passages in Jg 1, besides being set under a wrong 
date (v.^^ ‘after the death of Joshua’), liave been 
‘ edited ’ to serve the purpose of the compiler of 
this part of the Bk. of Judges, which as revealed 
in ch. is that the failure to dispossess all the 
Canaanites is the reason why Jehovah proceeded 
now to punish Israel. For instance, the passages 
in Joshua generally declare that the tribes tvere 
not able to drive out certain Canaanite com- 
munities; in Jg 1 the words in italics are 
omitted.* And in the Benjamites have been 
substituted for Judah^ which is given in the 
parallel Jos 15*’®. From all this it is clear that in 
the Bk. of Joshua we have the more original text 
of these passages ; it is impossible that the editor 
of that book took them from Jg 1. Nor is the 
converse probable ; for in the Lk. of Joshua, as we 
have seen, these passages have been inserted iri a 
setting, the whole tendency of which is to give 
a conception of the conquest di^erent from that to 
which they testify. There remains possible, there- 
fore, only this conclusion, as Budde has clearly 
exhibited, that the editors, both of the Bk. of 
Joshua and of Jg If., have taken them from a 
common source. This source, with its conception 
of the conquest so different from that of D and P, 
must, in our ignorance of any other sources of the 
Hexateuch, be assigned to JE. Can we decide 
whether it belongs to J or E ? It so happens that 
in ch. 24 we have a piece which, for very obvious 
reasons, critics are agreed in assigning to E. But 
its conception of the conquest approaches too 
nearly to that of the Deuteronomic redaction of 
* In the omission of the worcis is very plain ; the infinit. 
cannot be construed without them. 
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Joshua to allo^y us to assign to its author the 
passages in question. We have therefore nc 
alternative but to regard them as the work of J, 
or at least of the series of writers designated by 
that letter. So, for instance, Kittel, Briver (in 
Smith’s Diet, of the Bible^, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 1816), 
and especially Budde [ZATW vii. 15511*.), who 
assigns them, not to the original J, but to the 
Jahwistic redactor. And to the same hand we 
must assign, of course, a number of other passages 
in the Bk. of Joshua which, tiiough they are not 
found among the parallels present in Jg 1, plainly 
supplement the latter, and are ruled by the same 
conception of the conquest, \u.. that it was partial, 
for there were many Canaan ifcs'^ communities and 
groups of communities whom the tribes could not 
drive out. These arf" Jos and probably 

the simpler forms of the douolets in the JE portions 
of chs. 1-12, and among them w« must also include 
the additional matter which cli. contributes 
to the story of Dan as related in Jg See, 

further, art. Judges (Book ce), where on several 
points a different view is maintained from that 
represented in the present article. 

viii. The Historical Value of the Book 
OF Joshua. — We have seen — upon evidence 
afforded by itself, philological and textual — that 
the final redaction of the book must be placed 
very late in the history of Israel : certainly after 
Ezra’s time, perhaps not till the 3rd cent. B.c. 
We have seen, too, that this redaction includes 
widely differing accounts of how the conquest and 
division of the land were accomplished : a Deuter- 
onomic writer and the Priestly writer represent 
it to have been thorough, and effected in one 
generation by the whole nation acting together ; 
Uie Jahwistic document (with ch. 1 of the Bk. of 
Judges) represents it as the work of separate 
tribes, and to have been far from complete. When 
we accept the latter alternative, not only as that 
of the older record, but as the only one in harmony 
with the data of the subsequent history under the 
Judges and Kings, our difficulties are not at an 
end. For, first, the Jahwistic document cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. ; and, 
second, before being used by the editor of the 
whole book, it has been combined with the Elohist 
document in a form which contains such varying 
accounts of the different episodes of the Conquest 
as were likely to arise in the many centuries of 
tradition between the Conquest and the dates of the 
two constituent documents. These present, too, 
other difficulties. They are defective : it is remark- 
able that neither says a word about the conquest 
of the midlands of Western Palestine, the lands 
afterwards occupied by Manasseh and Ephraim, 
although one of them (E) appears to have related 
the . celebration of a solemn service at Shccliem, 
the centre of that region, soon after the crossing 
of Jordan and in obedience to a word of Moses ; 
while both of them appear to contain a few data 
that could not have been inserted till long aftei 
Israel’s settlement in W. Palestine.* All these 
facts, presented to us, be it observed, by the 
biblical record itself, oblige us to subject the JE 
narrative to examination upon the ordinary prin- 
ciples of historical criticism. The first question 
we have to ask is : are there any signs in JE of 
the employment of older documents ? In the early 
books of the OT such ancient material is usually 
found in the citation of poetical fragments. Of 
such the Bk of Joshmi contains only one (10“-^®) 

* e.ff. in the history of the treaty with Gibeon, though, as 
we shall see, th 3re is no reason for denying the main fact o* 
such a treaty i.« the time of Joshua. The contra<iietion with 
later history, which is alleged hy some to exist in Jos 626— the 
abandonment of the site ot Jericho (cf. Jg 3^^, which represents 
Jericho as an inhabited town)— may be explained by a change 
of site. 
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which may be assigned (though this is not the 
opinion of all ciitics) to J. ‘Thus Joshua spake 
to Jehovah . . . and said in pnesence of all Israel — 

Sun stay upon Giteon, and moon oji the vallej of Aijalon, 

And the sun staged, and the moon stood tilfiiae people took 
vengeance of their enemies. 

Is it not written in the Book of Jasbir?’* This 
ancient fragment witnesses to two fa^-ts: (a) that 
Israel had to fight at this particu'ar point of 
their advance into W. Palestine, and (^>) the 
presence there of Joshua. But tne fragment 
stands alone in the book ; on all other points we 
have to argue upon considerations of a general 
kind. 

The first point which appears to be sufficiently 
established is the national unity of Israel, before 
and when they crossed the Jordan. ^ This,_ it is 
true, has been denied. StaJe i* 134 ff.) and 

others suppose that the Liraelite occupation of 
W. Palestine proceeded gradually and peacefully 
— by the driftmg across Jordan, one by one, of 
various Israelite clans, befoie the pr/,ssnre of their 
increasing numbers and in desire for room and 
food. But the theory of n peaceful invasion is 
contradicted no less by the general force of tradi- 
tion than by the historic probabilitk3s ; while the 
national unity is certified, not only 1 y the earliest 
memories of the people (Bh. of Jg, passim) and 
the unanimous voice of later tradition, but by 
the fact that the great cause and leason of such 
a unity, the possession by tbc tiibes of a common 
faith and a common shrine, had already been 
achieved by the labours of Moses. The later 
unity of Israel, accomplished among the separ- 
ating influences of W. Palestine, geographical, 
social, religious, would not have been possible 
unless Israel had already been united before enter- 
ing these. Nor do the accounts in the Bks. of 
Jos and Jg relate, before the capture of Jericho, 
anything contradictory to the theory of such a 
unity; it is only from Jericho onwards that 
J describes the tribes as separately undertaking 
the conquest of their respective territories. More- 
over, although J represents separate conquests 
after Jericho, it assumes, and even explicitly states, 
that these were preceded by a common understand- 
ing of how the work of conquest was to be divided 
and the territories assigned (Jos 15^® jg 
If we accept this evidence of J (as against Dt and 
P), that the conquest was achieved by separate 
tribes, we should surely receive its testimony that 
the direction and plan proceeded from a common 
centre ; especially when the unity of Israel, at the 
time of crossing Jordan, is rendered so probable 
by the considerations quoted above, (See Smith, 
HGRL, Appen. II. ; McCurdy, HPMii. 112), 

ix. The Pekson of Joshua.— We are now able 
to consider the person of Joshna himself. The 
attempt has been made to relegate, not only the 
deeds, but the personality of this great leader to 
the domain of legend and myth. Stade {GVI i. 
p. 1S5) and others t have fastened on the undoubted 
fact that in each successive stratum of the tra- 
dition Joshua is made to play a more active and 
regulative part in the allotment and conquest of 
the territory. They assert that he is not men- 
tioned by J, and that we can trace the origin of 
him to E. E is an Ephraimitic document, Joshua 
an Ephraimitic hero. And tlie inference is drawn 
by these critics, that, to begin with, Joshua is no 
more a person than, say, the ‘ Judah and Simeon 
his brother^ of Jg P; but only the personification 
of a Josephide clan, whose centre was Timnath- 

*The rest of vis is a prose statement that the praj^er of 
Joshua for a long dnj in wh'ch to complete the rout of the 
enemy, was fulfilled by the literal halt of sun and moon in 
their courses. 

t Of. I'd. Meyer, JSATW i, p, 134; Wellhauaen, Cemp, des 


serah (Jos 19®® 24^0) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2^}^ in 
the S.AV. of the hill-country of Ephraim. f 
But, as Kuenen says, the fact that Joshua 
appears with increasing importance through the 
later strata of tradition, so tar from being a proof 
that he did not appear in the eailiest stiatura, 
strongly supports the presupposition that he vas 
present there. And, as a matter of fact, Joslma 
does appear in J (Jos not merely as the 

leader ot Ephraim or of a part of that tribe, as E 
represents him, but as the arbiter over ail Israel 
to whom the tribes appeal when they are dis- 
appointed witli the teiritory allotted to them. 
Nor is it possible to deny that Joshua appears 
in the simpler form of the double JE nariativef 
of the taking of Jericho and Ai, and of the treaty 
with Gibeon; which form Budde has very sue* 
cessfully argued to belong to J [ZATW vii. pp. 
134-146, 155-157). Budde has also proposed the 
restoration of Joshua’s name to Jg ‘And the 
house of Joseph went up to Bethel, and Joslma 
with them.’J Moreover, Joslma is the speaker in 
the ancient poetical fragment (ch. lO^-'-^**). And 
in conformity with these descriptions of all Israel 
acting under one leader, at least np to the taking 
of Ai, ch. 10® states that the army returned to 
Gilgal after Ai was taken, and, similarly, 
brings them there again after the battle of Beth- 
horon. These verses probably belong to E, 

There is, then, no point in the development of 
the tradition at which we can say. Here Joslma 
was added for the first time to the story. So far 
back as we can trace it, Joshua is part of the 
tradition, and he appears upon that line of it, the 
Judsean J, in which there was no temptation to 
create him as a tribal hero, for he does not belong 
to Judah but to Ephraim. On the other hand, 
the rest of the data of the tradition and the 
historical probabilities require Israel to have been 
under one head. In the absence of contemporary 
evidence, these are all the proofs of his historical 
reality which it is possible to obtain. But surely 
they are sufficient. If, as is probable, the poetical 
fragment is genuine, Joshua’s existence as the 
Captain of all Israel is put beyond doubt. 

X. Joshua’s Work. — Joshua, then, was the 
successor of Moses, and led all Israel across Jordan. 
All the documents appear to agree that the crossing 
took place opposite to Jericho, — appcao^ for even 
here a difficulty arises. As we have seen, one 
of them, E, makes a statement, found both in 
Dt and Jos, to the effect that Israel were sum- 
moned by Moses to celebrate their arrival in W. 
Palestine by setting np a monument, with the law 
written upon it, at Shechem. Now Sliechem, be- 
sides being the centre of the land, would naturally 
be the first goal of any invasion of W. Palestine 
from the other side of Jordan. No one can doubt 
this who is familiar with the aspect which W. 
Palestine presents to an observer from the site 
occupied by Israel in the N. of Moab. A wall of 
mountain, broken only by narrow gorges, runs far 
N. of Jericho ; the first break in it, the first invita- 
tion to invade W. Palestine, is the great pass, the 
Wady Fera'a, which leads up from Jordan to 
Shecnem ; and it is at its mouth that the fords 
across^ Jordan are most easy. Take this geo- 

f raphical fact along with the evidence furnished 
^ y E, and at first sight it is hard to resist the 
inference of at least the probability of an invasion 

* These passages are reversed by Stade, <?FJ 143, n. 2. 
t Stade, p. 135 ; Meyer, op. cit 

J MT and B read the meaningless ‘ and Jehomh with them’ ; 
A has ‘and Judah with them.’ See Budde, op. c%t, p. 144. 
The substitution of another name for Joshua’s in this verso 
and the omission of his name elsev;here in Jg 1 was necessary 
to the editor, when he removed the events described in Jg 1 
from their proper setting and phkced them all after loshua’i 
oeath. see 
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by Israel of the midlands of W. Palestine by the 
fords near Tell Adanii and xip the Wady Feraa. 
Such a conclusion, too, would till the great gap which 
yawns in all the other records : the'’ absence of all 
account of the conquest of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

But, attractive as this conclusion appears, there 
are many objections to it. The ciossmg of all 
Israel opposite Jericho is not only confirmed by 
the earliest traditions, one of which is E itself, but 
is supported by historical probabilities. The centre 
of Israel’s power in E. Palestine was immediately 
oj posite Jericho.* Nor was the crossing in face of 
the one fortified city which the Jordan Valley 
contained south of Beth-shan so improbable as it 
seems. Jericho, as we shall presently see, was 
never able to resist a siege ; and many subsequent 
invaders of W. Palestine from the E. have even 
gone out of their way to take the city before 
attempting the hill-country behind her, even by 
the open passes to the N. Their strategy is in- 
telligible. Once captured, Jericho became a well- 
stocked and well-watered base for campaigns in 
the comparatively barren hills to the west of her. 
The oldest traditions assert that Joshua made 
himself acquainted with the defencelessness of this 
single fortress on the W. bank of Jordan, by a 
means of espionage frequently emjjloyed by com- 
manders of invading armies. His spies were aided 
by a harlot among the enemy. The same docu- 
ments, and P, record that Israel were demoralised by 
thevicious women of the land (Nii 25^^ ) ; JE ascribes 
to the same frailty the land’s betrayal to Israel. 

Joshua, then, led Israel across Jordan opposite 
to Jericho. All the traditions assign the passage 
to a miracle, similar to that by which the peoj^e 
escaped from Egypt across the Red Sea. The 
vaters of the river were stopped in a great heap, 
not at the place of the passage, but, as appears from 
a somewhat corrupt text (3^®), higher up, where the 
valley of Jordan is narroxver, and where it is not 
without interest to remember that an Arabic 
chronicler records the sudden damming of the river 
by a landslip in A.D. 1207. t The miracle was 
commemorated by a stone monument, according to 
three lines of tradition which, however, vary as to 
where it was erected (see above, § iv. a, c). On the 
story of the Circumcision see above, § iv. c. Soon 
after this, Jericho became an easy prey to the 
invaders ,* and here again, as we have seen (§ iv. c), 
the traditions differ as to details. But the fact on 
which they agree, that the city fell to the mere j 
challenge of her besiegers, is an issue singularly in J 
harmony with the fate of Jericho before eveiy 
subsequent attack which history records, and is 
also very explicable by the effeminate character of 
her inhabitants (see historical Geogr. pp. 266-268). 
The city was razed, the site cursed, and Israel’s 
vmmp continued to be at Gilgal, which is repre- 
sented as the starting-point and return of the 
subsequent campaigns (see above, § ix.). 

The Bk, of Joshua represents these as under- 
taken by Joshua in person with all Israel behind 
him ; but, as we have seen, the oldest traditions 
describe the invasion as prosecuted from this 
point by different tribes in different directions. 
Xg 1 indicates these directions as two, in uni- 
formity with the geographical position of Jericho 
and Gilgal, from which there are roads, S.W. into 
what was afterwards Judaea, N.W. into what 
became the territory of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
According to Jg 1, Judah and Simeon followed the 

* Stade has indeed attempted to show that this tenitory 
opposite Jericho was Moabite, but he can do so only after 
transferring the song (Nu 21) v^^iioh celebrates the defeat of 
Sihon.to the 9th cent. Upon this see the present writer’s 
Historical Geography, App. II. p. 661 f. ; and cf. McCurdy, 
Hist. Proph. and the Monuments^ ii. p. 112, and the footnote. 

t See article by Lieut. -Col. Watson in PBFSt, 1895, p. 
263 ff. 


first of these ; and the double tribe of Joseph, still 
under the leadership of Joshua, the second. But 
the independent action of Judah and Simeon is not 
incompatible with Joshua’s continued headship 
over all Israel ; for, as we have seen, the same 
document, J, which relates their campaign, still 
sees in him the arbiter of the tribes, and assigns 
to him the allotment of their spheres of conquest 
(Jos 17^^"^**). Ai and Bethel, both of them on the 
easiest road from Jericho to the backbone of the 
range, were taken by Joshua, and his army returned 
to Gilgal (10®). 

At this point, the most natural in the course 
of events, occurs the narrative of the service at 
Shechem (cli. 8^°'^), founded on E, which event, 
however, presupposes the conquest or occupation of 
the hill-country cf Ephraim and Manasseh ; and 
about this not a word, as we have seen, is said 
It has been supposed that the story was missing in 
the documents; and if so, this would be an jirgu- 
ment in favour of the reliability of the label 
tradition and redactions, which abstained from 
inventing a story, even if the event had happened, 
when they had no materials for it. But why was 
this one event missing on all the lines of tradition ? 
The problem is one for which no satisfactory solu- 
tion has yet been ottered. It is to the same point 
in the couise of conquest that the Bk‘. of Joshua 
assigns the treaty with Gibeon. That this treaty 
was made in Joshua’s time has been denied by 
many critics on the evidence of the later history. 
There is, however, nothing in the latter which 
makes so early a treaty with Gibeon an mipossihle 
tiling. Budde {ZATIV vii. p. 135 ff. ) mai ks the fact 
that in Deborah’s time Judah was cut ott' from the 
tribes to the N. of her by a belt of territory in pos- 
session of the Canaanites, and argues that Gibeou’s 
independence of Isiael was necessary to make that 
belt continuous between Jebus anti Gezer.* But 
the geographical data do not nicake tliisa necesssaiy 
conclusion ; the northern Israelites may very well 
have been in alliance with Gibeon and still unable 
to maintain connexion with Judah ; and Kittel 
{Gesch i. p. 272 tt*.) has plausibly argued that the 
story of Joshua fighting the Canaanites near 
Gibeon, if historical, renders his treaty with Gibeon 
extremely probable. But, as we have seen, there 
is ancient evidence in the poetical piece, ch. 

for the battle of Beth-horon and Joshua’s 
defeat of the Canaanites there. The oldest tradi- 
tion, which makes him return after it to Gilgal, 
is of course to be preferred to the Deuteronomic 
summary, which follows and assigns to him the con- 
quest of the south : this must rather he assigned, as J 
assigns it, to Judah and the Calebites, who under- 
took it independently from Jericho, while Joshua 
himself led the house of Joseph against Ai, Bethel 
and the midlands. To Joshua are also assigned by 
fragments of E a campaign and victory in the N. 
of the Jordan Valley, and against the i)rohahility 
of this there is no c.onclusive argument : the narra- 
tive as it stands, however, in ch. 11 is largely the 
work of the Deuteronomist. For details of the 
question see Dillmann’s Comm , ; Budde, ZATW 
vii. p. 149 tt*. ; and Moore’s Comm, on Jg i, 

xi. The Religious Teaching of the Bk. of 
Joshua. — As was to he expected, the religious 
teaching of the book is mainly found in its later 
strata — the Deuteronomic and the Priestly, We 
hjive seen how they fulfil the scheme of the destiny 
of Israel on the lines laid down in the Pentateuch, 
and how the Deuteronomist enforces the law as 
prescribed in the Bk. of Dt, or records instances 
of its execution. But it is also to the Deuteronomist 
sections that we owe the fervent religious exhorta- 
tions to Joshua and the people, which are the 

♦It was completed by Sha'albim and Aijalon and possibly 
Kiriath-jearim. 
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I portions of the book most frequently employed in ! 
Christian preaching and teaching. The story of 
Achan. as it has passed from the hand of the latest 
redactor, is a lesson of great power, on the possi- 
bility of indi\ndual seltishness and avarice wrecking 
the enterprises of the whole coiiimuuity. But to 
one of the earlier sources, piohahly E (see above, 

§ iv. c), we owe the finest religious conception 
in the hook, that of the appearance of the Angel to 
Joshua (ch. It is a noble illustration of the 

^ truth, that, in the great causes of God upon the 
earth, the leaders, however supreme and solitary 
they seem, are themselves led. There is a rock 
higher than they ; their shoulders, however broad, 
have not to bear alone the awful burden of re- 
sponsibility. The sense of supernatural conduct and 
protection, the consequent reverence and humility 
which form the spirit of all Israel’s history, have 
nowhere in the OT received a more beautiful 
expression than in this early fragment. 
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G. A. Smith. 

JOSIAH ‘ J" supports’).—!. A king 

of Judah. He was the son of Amon and grandson 
of Manasseh. His mother’s name is given as 
Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah (2 K 22^). His 
father was killed by conspirators after a brief 
rei^ of two years. His murderers were brought 
to justice, and Josiah placed on the throne at the 
age of eight (2 K 21--^). The date of his accession 
w^as probably B.c. 639, and his reign lasted thirty- 
one years, till B.C. 608. During the early part of 
his reign matters seem to have gone on much as 
before, the king being too young to introduce any 
change, if he had been disposed to do so. It was 
not till the eighteenth year of his reign that the 
refonnation took place which marked an epoch in 
the history of the national religion. The pro- 
phetic party, which had attained great influence 
under Jlezekiali, had lost it under Manasseh, 


who carried his fanatical attachment to lowei 
forms of religion to the point of persecuting th'^' 
pure faith. The reformers could only woik for 
the future, and wait till their oppoitunity came. 

It is not unlikely that the Scythian invasion gave 
it them. Hordes ot Scythians burst into Western 
Asia about B.C. 630. The prophets (Jer6\ Zeph 
saw in them the instruments of God’s judg- 
ment on sinful Judah. They invaded Palestine, 
and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. 
Contrary to expectation, they did not attack 
Judah. In the relief at so great a deliverance, 
the reformers found themselves once more in 
favour. The first sign of this was a movement for 
the repair of the temple (2 K 22^^-). Money was 
collected from the people, and the work was begun 
in the eighteenth year of J osiah’s reign. V ery soon 
the high priest Hilkiah announced to Shaphan the 
scribe that he bad found the Book of the Law in 
the temple. Sliai>han read it, and_ informed 
the king of its discovery. On hearing it read, J. 
was so alarmed at the threats made against dis- 
obedience to its commands, and the knowledge 
that they had been so often transgressed, that he 
sent an influential deputation to the prophetess 
Huldah. As her prophecy is given in 2 K 22^^"-^ 
she predicted that the threats against Jerus. should 
be fulfilled, but that the king should not live to 
see it, but be gathered to his giave in peace. 

The next step was to bring the religious practice 
into conformity with the law. This could ^ be 
accomplished only through a drastic reformation. 

The elders and people of Judah and Jerusalem 
were summoned to a meeting in the temple, and 
law was read to them (2 K23^^’). The king 
made a covenant to obey the law, and all tlie 
XJeople assented to it. The reform consisted in the 
cleansing of the temple from idolatry, in the 
suppression of idolatry throughout the kingdom, 
and, most important of all, in the abolition of the 
high places or local sanctuaries. After it had been 
carried through, a great passover was celebrated. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
reformation. The abolition of the local sanctuaries 
centralized the worship. This in itself was a death 
blow to idolatry. Even where J" {ilone was nomi- 
nally worshipped at the local shrines, heathenish 
elements both in belief and practice inevitably 
crept in. One temple implied one God. Then, as 
a corollary of centralization, radical changes took 
place throughout the cultus, while the priests of 
the local sanctuaries were degraded into inferior 
ministers, without the rights of priests. Nor was 
this all. The acceptance of a written code as 
binding law was the first step in the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture, which w’as to have such 
immense developments later. Then for the first 
time Judah became a people of the law. 

Critics are agreed that the law on which the 
reformation was based was the Deuteronomic 
Code, but how much of our present Book of Dent, 
was discovered by Hilkiah is a question on wliich 
they are divided (see Deutekonomy). In one 
respect it was found impracticable to carry out 
the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places were not admitted to the same privileges 
as the priests of the temple (2 K 23^, contrast 
Dt 18®’®). It is probable that J. found it impos- 
sible to carry through this reform on account of 
the opposition of the Jems, priesthood. It has 
been inferred from this that Hilkiah the priest can ' 
have had no share in the composition of the work 

We know scarcely anything of the thirteen 
years that followed the reformation. But it 
seems to have been a period of peace and pro- 
sperity. One very significant fact that comes out 
in the narrative of J.’s measures to enforce the 
new law is that they were extended to Samaria 
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which was not strictly part of his kingdom. The 
explanation is that the Assyr. empire, though not 
yet overthrown, was so much weakened that J. 
was not only practically independent himself, but 
could interfere in an Assyr. province. And we 
must probably start from this in solving the 
riddle why he opposed the advance of the king of 
Egypt against Assyria. In 60S Cyaxares and 
Naboi)olassar joined in an attack on Assyria. 
This gave Egypt the opportunity of seizing Syria. 
J. saw in this a menace of subjection to the E’gyp. 
yoke, and naturally was unwilling to lose his 
independence. He was no doubt id -advised in 
taking the initiative, but he probably expected 
that Judah would be victorious, now that it had 
become a people of the law. This ill-grounded 
conhdence cost him his life and Judah her freedom. 
He fell in the battle at Megiddo (2 K 23-^). 

J.’s character is very highly estimated by the 
editor of the Book of Kings, on account of his 
earnestness in the work of reform ; and the ferocity 
with which it was carried through (2 K 23-^) need 
not, in that age, be urged against him. Jereminh 
contrasts ^ his equity in the administration r r 
justice with Jehoiakim’s oppression of the weak 
and shedding of innocent blood (Jer 22^®*^^). 

The account in Chronicles (2 Ch 34. 35) varies in 
some respects from that of Kings. It places 
Josiah’s religious reforms almost entirely before 
the discovery of the law, no doubt because it 
seemed strange that so good a king should have 
waited till tlie eighteenth year of his reign before 
rooting out idolatry. It also states that the Egyp. 
king warned J. not to oppose him, since God liad 
sent him against Carchemish (2 Ch 35-^). This was 
pel haps intended to account for the deatli of so right- 
eous a king : he had refused to obey God’s warning. 

2 . A son of Zephaniah (Zee 6^^’) 'living at Jems, 
in the time of Zechariah. The text of this passage 
appears to have been tampered with and to need 
radical correction, See Wellh., Now., and G. A. 
Smith, ad lot, A. S. Peake. 

JOSIAS (B ’Tcjoreks, B^A -ar£aj). — JosiAH king of 
Judah. 1 Es H* Bar 1«. 

JOSIPHIAH (.rmV ‘ J" adds,’ Ezr 8’0).-The father 
of one of Ezra’s companions. The name of the 
son is not given in MT, which reads ‘ and of tlie 
sons of Shelo'^iith, the son of Josiphiah ’ ; but the 
text may be corrected by the help of LXX (d-rd 
wwv BaavL A ; 1 Es 8^® tQv vlQ)v BavL A, Bav ids B, 
Bavaids Luc. ), and we should read * and of the 
sons of Bani, Slielomith,’ etc., having fallen out 
after See Genealogy. 

JOT. — Tindale rendered the tujra h of Mt 5^^ 
‘one iott’ (perhaps under the influence of the 
Vul^. iota unum), and his rendering was accepted 
by ml subsequent translators (Cov., Cran., ‘ iott’ ; 
Gen,, Rhem., Bish., AV ‘ioto’ ; RV ‘jot,’ which 
is the mod. spelling in AV also). The Idra is the 
smallest letter in the Gr. alphabet ; but the cor- 
responding letter in Heb. (' yod) is nmre distinctly 
the smallest, so that an argument is found in this 
verse in favour of Aramaic as our Lord’s tongue. 
(See alfo Tittle). After Tind. ‘jot’ was used to 
denote any minute thing, and Shaks. uses it even 
of a drop of blood, Merch. of Ven. IV. i. 302 — 

‘ This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood.* 

Wyclifs tr*^ (1380) is, ‘oon i, that is lest lettre* 
The Germ, tr*^ is still (Stuttgart Bible Soc. ed. 
1898) that of Luther, ‘ der kleinste Buchstabe ’ ; 
but V’eizsacker has ‘ ein Jota’ ; and the Fr. trans- 
lators give ‘ un (seal) iota.’ J. Hastings, 

JOTBAH ‘ pleasantness ’). — Named only in 


2 K 2P^ where we are told that king Amon’a 
mother was ‘Meshullemeth, the daughter of Haruz 
of Jotbali.’ It was probably in Judah, but the site 
is unknown, 

JOTBATHAH (•T^i;!ti;, Jotbath in AY of Dt 10^, 
where the Targ. has the same form. LXX has in 
Nn Sere^dda corrected to ’Ere/S- in B, Tera/Sd^ay A ; 
in Dt TatjSd^a B, Terd/S- A, ire^- E ; Vulg. Jeta- 
hatha). — A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu 33^^*, Dt 10*^, and 
described as ‘ a land ot brooks of waters.’ Its 
position is unknown, but cf. § iv. of art. ExODiJS 
(Route of). \Yliether it should he identified Avith 
Jotbah, or Avith 'lurd^r], the seat of a bishopric in 
the Gth cent. (cf. lleland, Pal. p. 533) Avliose site is 
unknown, is doubtful. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

JOTHAM (D^iv ‘ J" is perfect,’ or possibly ‘ solitary 
one,’ Iw^dyu,). — 1. The youngest son of Gideon (Jg 
95. 7. 21. 57^^ citizens of Shechem were met in 

assembly to make Abimelech king, Avhen Jotham 
suddenly appeared on a spur of Gerizim, and de- 
livered in their healing a parable Avith a pointed 
application. The parable is not consistently 
applied ; the author had sei'eral points in his nund, 
such as these : (<7) the contrast (though this is not 
fully worked out) between Gideon’s lefusal of the 
kingship (8”-*-) and the arrogant claim of the 
worthless son of his concubine. The other sons 
had qualities Avhich might have given them the 
right to rule; it was left to the mean and useless 
‘bramble’ to claim the lank of king (cf. 2 K 14^). 
(6) A Avarning to the Shechemites of the dangerous 
character of their upstart chief. Not only was his 
piotection AA'orthless if they trusted him, but he 
would biing destruction on them if they did not. 
(c) A rebuke of the Shechemites for their base 
ingratitude tOAvards the house of Gideon. The 
application of the fable is most inconsistent at 
yv.15. 16^ (The point in is the relation between 
the Shechemites and Abimelech, hut in be- 
tween the Shechemites and the family of Gideon. 
Such inconsistencies are not uncommon in fables 
of this kind ; they are found in the parables of the 
NT. There is no need, therefore, to suppose that 
Jotham’s parable Avas borrowed from some earlier 
popular collection, Avhere it had quite a different 
moral. JothanTs ‘curse’ was accomplished when 
Abimelech burnt down the toAver of Shechem and 
met Avith a violent death himself (vv.®®-^'^ [R^e]). 

It IS worth noticing that there is nothing dis- 
tinctively religious in Jotham’s parable. Judg- 
ment is passed upon Abimelech and the Shechein- 
ites on purely moral grounds ; and the consequences 
of their deeds are predicted, not in the form of a 
prophecy or a message from God, but by the moral 
sense of a private individual. 

2. King of Judah, son of IJzzlah and Jemshah 

(2 K 2 Ch 27^'^). He is said to have reigned 

16 years in Jerusalem (751-735) ; but during the 
greater part of his ‘ reign ’ he Avas regent in the 
lifetime of his father (2 K 15®, 2 Ch 26^A He was 
sole king from about 737 to 735. The historians 
represent his character in a favourable light. In 
2 K it is recorded that he built the upper gate of 
the temple. The formidable combination of N. 
Israel and Syria began to show the first signs of 
hostility against Judah in this reign. According 
to2Ch, Jotham Avaged a successful Avar against the 
Ammonites. The great prophets Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah prophesied in his days. 

3. A Calebite (1 Ch 2^^). G. A. CooKE. 

JOURNEY.— See Sabbath Day’s Journey. 

JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAELITES.— S(je ExoDUa 
AND Journey to Canaan. 
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JOY. — Tlie following are the principal Heh. and 
Gr. words of which ‘joy’ is the tr’^ in AV : — 

nS’j (v^b. ^'3 or ver 3 ^ common), the primary meaning 
of -wliich, judging from the cognate Arab, may be to go 
round or about, be excited to levdtj", etc. (see Ojef. Reb. Lex. p. 
162a‘). It would be difficult to differentiate exactly the similar 
tenns £ 7 'iC '’0 and (both from root n:”], rt.iD.:'. In 

general, it may be said that thej' all include not only a mental 
emotion but some outward expression of this, such as shouting, 
singing, leaping, dancing, sometimes with the accompaniment 
of uiiisickL mstruments {e.g. Ps 132^, Is 4913, 2 S 1 S 18^, 1 
18 248). 

In NT we have the verb kyaXhiaoi (-aottai), in LXX= 7 ’a, {’71?, 
n|7, and the noun ^yctXkiaert;. Tlie latter is unknown to 
classical Greek hut frequent in LXX, and occurs in NT m Lk 

Ac 2-^, Jude He (quoted from Ps 458 where it renders 
J's^V). This word expresses vehement joy or exultation (cf. 
Lkl-^). The common NT word for ‘joy’ (noun) is yj^pcc. (in 
LXX used for nns 2 ' and pi'-y’) ; the verb (see next art.) is 
(m LXX for np-y’, and 

It is impoTtant to recognize the identity as 
•well as the difference in religious experience 
between OT and NT believers. The difference is 
in circumstantials, the identity in essentials- If 
joy is not as prominent in OT as in NT, it is stUl 
prominent. Its presence is implied in the numerous 
beatitudes of the Psalms, such as P 32^. Such 
passages imply conscious possession of the bless- 
ings mentioned. But explicit references to the sub- 
ject are numerous and emphatic, especially in the 
book of Psalms. A striking point of similarity 
between OT and NT piety is that, in both cases, 
(j^od Himself is the object and ground of the 
believer's joy: ‘My soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord, it shall rejoice in his salvation’ (Ps 35^, see 
also 43^ IsSP^etc.), Here religious joy reaches 
its highest, purest expression, Witli this may 
be compared NT passages like Ph 3^ ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord’ ; 4^ Bo 5^^ ‘ We also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ A suggestive 
arallel is found in Ph 3^ ‘ We . . . glory in Christ 
esus.’ Among tlie subordinate aspects or grounds 
of joy OT significantly emphasizes the divine 
law or word : ‘ His delight is in the law of the 
Lord’ (Ps P 19‘° etc.). As we might expect, 
NT is richer in its exposition of the several aspects 
of religious joy. Faith is a source of joy (Pli 
Ro 15^®) ; so also hope (Ro 5- 12^'-^) ; the testimony of 
a good conscience (2 Co P^). Christian joy is ‘in 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 14^'^), i.e, ‘ in connexion with, 
under the indwelling and influence of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Alford); the Holy Spirit is the sphere 
or element in which it lives and moves ; see 
also 1 Th P. It is also a participation in Christ’s 
oivn joy (Jn 15^^ 17^^). Persecution and suffering 
for Christ’s sake, instead of hindering, enhances it 
(Mt Ac 5'^^, Ph 1-®). A Christian rejoices in 
tribulation because of the fruit it bears (Ro5^*^). 
For the ^me reason, temptation may be an occa- 
sion of joy (Ja 1^). The repentance of sinners 
causes joy in heaven (Lk i®). The joy of Chris- 
tians should be unbroken (1 Th 5^®). The power, 
permanence, and exuberant fulness of a believer’s 
Joy here and hereafter are often dwelt on (Ps ^ 
16^ Is 85^“ 5Pi 6P, Jn 15^^ 17f, Ac 13®-, 1 P P, 
Jude^). The Redeemer’s joy in the certain pros- 
pect of the success of His work is mentioned 
in He 12®. The final reward of the Christian 
is participation in that joy (Mt 25®^}: ‘that joy 
of the Lord arising from the completion of his 
work and labour of love, of -which the sabbatical 
rest of the Creator was typical (Gn 2^), and of 
which his faithful ones sliall in the end partake ; 
see He 4^"^^, Rev 3®^’ (Alford). As believers rejoice 
in God, so God rejoices in His people (Ps 147^1 14£fi, 
Zeph 3^’) — a sentiment re-echoed by a modern 
Christian psalmist : ‘ He views His cliildren with 
delight.’ if the reading in RV be accepted, the 
same sentiment is found in Lk 2^^, Rejoicing in 
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the good of others is mentioned as the distinctive 
feature of Cliristian synipathy (Ro 12^^). The 
‘ joy of the godless ’ (Job 20’) is ‘ not so.’ 

J. S, Banks. 

JOY.— As a verb ‘joy’ is used by Sliaks. both 
transitively [=(1) gladden, as Pack. III. i. li. 220, 
‘Much it joys me to see you are become so peni- 
tent’ ; (2) enjoy, as II Henry VI. IV. ix. 1, ‘ Was 
ever king that joyed an earthly throne?’] and 
intransitively ; but in AV it is always intransi- 
tive, -with tlie meaning ‘rejoice.’ Sometimes 
‘joy’ and ‘rejoice’ come together, as Pli 2^^* 

‘1 joy, and rejoice with you all. For the same 
cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me ’ 

Kai o-ui'xai'/jy . . . (rurx^^P^‘^^)f tlieie being 

no difference in meaning. 

In most places of its occuirence, Tindale translated xmv 
vleuMt, to boast, by the veib to rejoice, and he was followed by 
AV‘m Bo 6 -, Ph 3 ^^ ja 19 41 b, once (Ro 5ii) he rendered it 
‘ joy/ and was again followed by AV as well as by Oran and 
the Bishops, though the Vulg. is glorior (Wyc , Rhein , and 
BVm ‘glory,’ the others having ‘rejoice’). Even RV gives 
‘ rejoice,’ which is plainly inadequate. If ‘ boast ’ was felt to 
be unsuitable, ‘ exult ’ would have served. 

J. Hastings. 

JOZABAD another form of injin', Jehozabad, 
wh. see). — 1. H 3. Three of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
4. The eponyni of a Levitical family, 
2 Ch 3P® 35®. 6. A priest who had married a 

foreign wife, Ezr 10®®. 6. A Levite, Ezr S'®*® 10®®, 
Nell 8'^ See Genealogv. 

JOZABDUS (Zcii35os B, A), 1 Es 92 ®= 

Zabbai, Ezr 10®®. 

JOZAGAR (AV Jozachar) is mentioned only in 2 K 
12®®, where we are told that Joash, king ot JuJali, was 
murdered by his servants ‘ J ozacar ben-Shimeatli and 
Jehozabad ben-Shomer.’ According to 2 Ch 25*® 
Amaziah put to death his father’s murderers. 
MSS of MT vary between Jozdichdr, n: 2 ]r Juzd- 
hhadh, JozCihhdr {I MS of Kenn. cited by de 
Rossi), and (one of de Rossi’s) idiv JozCikhdclh ; LXX, 
B’lcffixdp (Swete; Tisch. gives B’s reading as’ 

X^p), A and Luc. 'loj^ax^p; Vulg. Josachar ; Syr. 
Jozahar. The parallel 2 Ch 24-® has ‘Zabad ben- 
Shimeath the Ammonitess, and Jehozaliad ben- 
Shimrith the Moabitess.’ LXX, B has ZajHiX, A 
Za^id for Zabad. In 2 K Oxf. Heh. Lex., Ivautzsch 
[AT), Baer, etc. Jdzdkkdr, as AV. [nair in 
Ginsburg’s Heh. Bible is stated by the editor to be 
a misprint for iniv— S. R. D.]. 

Kittel (on Chronicles in RBOT) not only reads 
Jozdkhdr in Kings, but emends 2 Ch 24®® to Zakhar 
on the strength of the parallel in Kings. The vari- 
ous readings turn upon the very slight differences 
between 3 and 3 , 1 and n, which in some MSS are 
practically imperceptible ; especially in tbe case of i 
and 3, where Ho/phe is not used. The proximity of 
the very similar Jehozabad would facilitate cor- 
ruption of the text. But tlie Ch text — which bore, 
as often elsewhere, may be based on an oldei reading 
than that in our text of Kings — suggests that, in 
the original, there was onty one name ; that this 
was accidentally written twice over ; and that, in 
process of further copying, the present readings in 
K and Ch grew out of this doublet. 

Jozdkhdr—^ J' remembers,’ J6zdhhddh = * J" be- 
stows gifts,’ must be a simple error. See also Zabad. 

W. H. Bennett. 
JOZADAK.— See Jehozadak. 

JUBALlV, TouiSdX).— A son of Lamech by Adah, 
and inventor of musical instruments, Gn 4®® (J). 

I The name proh. contains an allusion to ‘ ram’a 
horn.’ Regarding the instruments named in Gn, 
see Dillm. ad loc., and art. Music. 


JUBILEE.— See Sabbatical Year. 
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JUBILEES, BOOK OF, or LITTLE GENESIS (tA 

7] k\€lv^ Tiveai^, i] Xeirrij Vipecris ; Lepto- 
genesis ; in Etliiopic K'ufdle), — Under these names 
there is extant one of the most curious and inter- 
estin^j of the OT Apocrypha. It is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopic translation (first 
edited by Uillmann in 1859), but a considerable 
portion of a Latin version has been published by 
Ccriani from an Ambrosian IMS, and fragments of 
the Greek are contained in the Byzantine chrono- 
lo^ists, v’ho made large extracts. 

The book contains the narrative of Genesis, re- 
written from the point of view of the age of the 
author. It gives the narrative as a later Jew might 
imagine ordesire that it should have happened. The 
chief characteristics of this rewriting of the book 
are — (1) the narrative is put into the mouth of the 
‘ angel of the face,’ who is represented as telling 
Moses on Mt. Sinai all that they (the angels) had 
done, and the legends of Cieation, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with mankind. (2) The narrative is 
arranged throughout in a clironological system of 
j^^ears, weeks of years, and jubilees. Every event 
IS dated ; as, for example, ‘ and in the first week of 
the third jubilee Cain slew Abel.’ (3) Many 
legends of tlie class known as Midrashim are added 
to the narrative. (4) Great stress is laid on all 
the Jewish feasts, and their institution in patri- 
archal times is asserted (the Feast of Weeks, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Passover). For example (ch. 16), Abraham 
institutes the Feast of Tabernacles, ‘ on this 
account it is ordained in the tablets of heaven 
concerning Israel that they shall celebrate the 
festival ot the tabernacles seven days in joy.’ (5) 
Great stress is laid on ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which are written in the ‘ tablets of heaven ’ 
and connected Avith events in the life of the 
patriarchs — such are new moon and sabbath, the 
offerings, the laws concerning blood and fornication 
and war. The sun was created for the sake of 
enabling the feasts to be calculated. (6) Some 1 
passages very derogatory to Edom are intro- 
duced. 

The date of the book may be approximately 
fixed "by the fact that it is used in tlie Testimony 
of the XII Patriarchs^ and makes no mention of 
the frjll of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it 
ap^rently makes use of the Book of Enoch. The 
reference to Edom shows also that it was written 
after the rise of the house of Herod. Ewald 
placed it towards the end of the 1st cent. B.C.; but 
hatred of Edom could exist just as Avell at a later 
date, and other indications seem to suggest a time 
when troubles that preceded the fall of Jerusalem 
were beginning, the chief eschatological passage 
seeming to refer to them (ch. 23). 

The author Avas not a Herodian, not a Saddncee 
(for he believes in the resurrection), not a Pharisee 
(for he lays no stress on the Avritten tradition), 
not an Essene (for he does not condemn the 
sacrifices), not a Hellenist (for he attacks the laxity 
of Hellenism). He was a JeAv who, in a time 
of laxity and of falling away, tries to restore the 
authority of the fundamental principles of his 
faith, and represents the evils Avhich are croAvding 
on his peoj)le as the punishment for disobedience. 
He has quite clearly m his mind a definite falling 
aAvay from JeAvish ordinances, * they have deserted 
the ordinances Avhich the Lord had covenanted 
between them and him.’ These ordinances par- 
ticularly Avhich they had neglected were probably 
the ones on Avhich stress is laid — the sabbath,^ the 
feasts, circumcision, avoiding fornication (i.e. mixed 
marriages). It may he suggested that * they ’ are 
really the Christians, and that the book is Avritten 
by a fervent opponent of the neAv faith betAveen 
the years A.D. 50 and 60, when disorder is begin- 


ning to break out, and the effect of the people’s 
falling aAvay is, as he thinks, apparent. 

In any case, the hook is of great A’alue in illus- 
trating, partly by resemhlance, partly by contrast, 
the NeAv Testament. We have an example of the 
‘ Law gi\"en by angels.’ The theology of the book 
is exactly Avhat St. Paul protests against Avhen he 
condemns ‘days and months and seasons and 
years.’ There is a curious resemblance to three 
out of the four points insisted upon in Ac 15, and 
it may be noted, as perhaps helping to throAV some 
light on that passage, that fornication is used of 
‘ mixed marriages. ’ 

Literature. — (n) The EiMo'jgic text. — Dillmann, Kiel, 1859 ; a 
newer edition by Charles based on a larger number of MSS, 
Oxford, 1895. (jb) Latin text. — Ceriani in Monumenta saera. ei 
prof ana, tom. i. fasc. 1(1S64) ; Ronsch, Das Buck dcr Jubilaen, 
Leipzig, 1874. (c) Translations. — German, by Dillmann in 

Kwald’s Jahrbucher, ii., lii., 1850, 18.51, and bv Littmann in 
Kautzsch’s Apocryphen und Fseudepiyraphen, 1S99 ; English, 
Schodde, Book of Jubilees, Oberlin, Ohio, 1SS8, and by Charles 
in JQR, October 1893, July 1894, January 1895. (d) Treatises. — 
Schurer, HJP ii. iii. 134 ff.; W. Singer, Das Buck der Jubilaen^ 
1S9S ; Eonsch, op. cit., and the literature there referred to. 

A. C. Head LAM. 

JUCAL.-— See Jehucal. 

JUD.3EJI Clovdala) was the most southern of the 
three districts — Galilee, Samaria, and Juclcea — 
into which Palestine Avest of Jordan Avas divided 
in the time of Christ (Mt 2b Lk 2b Jn 4^* •’'b 

Ac 8^ Iii several passages (Mt 4^b Mk 1® 3'^, 
Lk 5^b Ac U) Judiea is distinguished from 

its capital, Jerusalem, Avhich, according to the 
Talmuds (Neubauer, Gcog. du Talmud, p. 56), 
formed a division by itself (cf. Neh IP), 

After the Captivity the tribal possessions of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon Avere re- 
occupied by Israelites. Most of the ‘ children 
of the captmty’ Avho returned from Babylon 
belonged to the tribe of Jiidali, and the limits of 
the reoccupied district Avere almost the same as 
those of the old kingdom of Judah. Thence the 
district Avas called J udah, and the people received 
the name of Jews (Jos. Ant. xi. v. 7). Afterw'axds 
the tAvo names were used in a Avider sense. All 
Israelites Avere called JeAvs, and Judsea, or ‘the 
land of Judah,’ sometimes stood for the three dis- 
tricts of Western Palestine (Lk 4‘*^[?] * 23b 10'^^ 

26^0. See art. Chronology of NT, vol. i. p. 406*^ f. ). 

Under the Persians, Judah Avas a district (OT 
‘ province,’ mnJ^) of the 5th satrapy of the Empire 
(Herod, iii. 91), administered by a governor (niir) 
Avlio was generally, at least, a JeAv, and Avas 
apparently assisted by a council of Jewish elders. 
The governor and elders dAvelt at Jerusalem, the 
seat of government (Hag P 2b Bzr Neh 1 P). 

The name Jtcdcea first occurs in To P^, Avhere 
it is applied to the old kingdom of Judah. The 
later Judeea (1 Mac 10‘^b 2 Mac P^), or ‘land 
of Judah ’ (1 Mac 10^^- Is 19^b> extended 

from Samaria on the north to the desert of 
Arabia Petroea on the south, and from the 
IMediterranean on the Avest to the Jordan V'alley ’ 
on the east. Its limits, Avhich varied at different 
periods, cannot he more clearly defined. In the 
time of Judas Maccabseus, Hebron Avas in the 
hands of the Edomites (1 Mac 5*^^) ; and in the 
time of his brother Jonathan, three nomes, or 
toparchies of Samaria— Aphmrenia, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim — AA’ere added to Judtiea (1 Mac 10®*^*^ 
IPb. According to Josephus {BJ III. iii. 5), 
Judsea extended from Anuath - Borkeos (Aina- 
Berkit) on the north to lardas, a village on the 
confines of Arabia (perhaps Tell 'Ardd) on the 

* The reading* instead of r«A<A«/«5* is accepted by 

WH (text) on the authority of KBGL, etc. (see ‘ Notes on Select 
Readings,’ ad loo ). 

+ In Ezr 58 AV reads ‘ Judea/ BV correctly ‘ Judahu’ Set 
art. Jkwey. 
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eolith, and from Joppa to the Jordan. The sea- 
I coast as far as Ptolemais [Acre]., and the coast 
towns, with the possible exception of Csesarea, 
also belonged to it. The country was divided into 
'oparchies — a division recognized by Pliny [HN 
V. 14), though his list does not completely agree 
with that of Josephus. There is some authority 
for the view that certain districts east of 
Jordan were included in Judeea. Strabo describes 
Judisa as being ‘situated above Phoenicia, in the 
interior between Gaza and Antilibanus, and ex- 
tending to the Arabians’ (XVi. ii. 21). Tacitus 
{Hist. V. 6) says the borders of Jud£ea on the east 
were formed by Arabia. Josephus {Ant. xii. iv. 11) 
countenances an extension beyond Jordan, and so 
does the NT in Mt 19^ (‘the borders of Juda?a 
beyond. Jordan ’). In Mk 10b where AV (follow- 
ing TR) reads ‘ the coasts of Jtidma by the further 
side of Jordan,’ RV (following WH, etc.) lias the 
‘borders of Judtea and beyond Joidan.’ In the 
time of Ptolemy (V, xvi. 9) some places east of 
Jordan belonged to Judcea. Possibly the boundary 
included the valley, and the slopes of the hills 
east of Jordan. The Talmudists allude to the 
‘ mountain,’ or ‘king’s mountain,’ the Shephelah, 
or ‘low hills,’ and Daroma, or ‘the south,’ as 
different portions of Judfca. Daroma was divided 
into Upper and Lower (Neubauer, p. 62). 

On the division of the country after the death 
of Herod the Great, Judsea was given to Archelaus 
with the title of ethnarch. A few years later, on 
the deposition of Archelaus, it was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a pro- 
curator subordinate to the governor of Syria. 
The procurator resided at Csesarea {Ant. xvii. 
xiii. 5, xvni. i. 1, ii. 1), which, according to the 
Talmuds, was not in Jndsea. This view is said to 
have been held by St. Luke, but it seems doubtful 
whether his intention is to do more than draw a 
distinction between J udsea and the seat of govern- 
ment, CDCsarea (Ac 12^*^ 2P®, cf. ‘ Judsea and Jeru- 
salem,’ as above). In the division of Palestine at 
the beginning of the 5th cent. Judsea formed part 
of Falestina JPrima. 

The physical features of Judsea are described 
in the art. on Palestine. It will suffice to say 
here that the Romans covered the country with a 
network of roads. 

Literatueb.— S churer, EJP (Index) ; G. A. Smith, HGHL 
f'Tndex) ; Buhl, (xAP 81 f., 131 ff.; Guerin, Judie', Neubauer, 
Geog. du Tabn. bS, 55, 59 ff.; Baedeker-Socm, Pal.^ (Index); 
PEF Mein. vol. iii.; Literature under art. Palestine. 

C. W. Wilson. 

JUDJEUl, the wilderness of {t} 

^lovdaias. de$6rtum Judceco ). — The district in which 
John the Baptist made Ms first appearance as the { 
Forerunner of Christ (Mt 3^. In Mk 1\ Lk 3b it 
is called simply ‘the wilderness.’ It is prob. the ! 
same as the wilderness of Judah ( Jg Fs 63, title), 
in which were situated En-gedi and five other cities 
(Jos 15®^- the Jeshimon or desert tract west' of 
the Dead Sea. It perhaps included the western 
bank of the Jordan to the north of the Dead Sea 
(Jos. Ant. m. x. 7, iv. viii. 2, 3). 

C. W. Wilson. 

JUDAH (rn^rr; yeMddh, ‘praised’ {?), Toiiduy, ' 
Jnda ; in Assyr, inscriptions la-tt-du, la-u-dai, 
see Jastrow, JBL xii. (1893) 6lff.). — 1 . The 
fourth son of Jacob and Leah, He was bom in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 29®®). In J he is very promi- 
nent. He suggests to his brethren that they 
should sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites (Gn 37®®^*), 
pleads for Benjamin to be sent into Egypt, and 
becomes surety for his safety (43®^*)- He thus 
takes the place corresponding to that assumed by 
Reuben in E (37^^* 42®''). So in Gn 44^^ we read of 
Judah and^ his brethren, and it is he who makes 
the impassioned appeal to Joseph for Benjamin’s 


release (Gn 44^®"'^). In consequence of Reuben’s 
misconduct (Gn 35-- 49*^) and the treacherous 
violence of Simeon and Levi (34. 49®^*), Judali re- 
ceives the firstborn’s iuivilege (49®*^*)- According 
to Gn 38 he went to Adullam and married the 
daughter of a Canaanite, Sima. By her he had 
thiee sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah, Er married 
Tamar, Wt died without children, as did his 
brother Onan, who refused to perform the duty of 
raising up seed to his brother. As she was not 
given to Shelah, she by artifice became the mother 
of two children by Judah, Perez and Zerah. 

This narrative reveals very cleaily what is true 
in part at least of the others, that Judah is the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah, and that 
the history of the tribe has been thrown into the 
form of a personal history. Gn 8S thus becomes of 
great value for its information on the composition 
of the tribe. Under the metaphors of marriage 
and paternity the union and origin of various 
stocks are expressed. The most important fact 
that emerges is that the tribe of Judah, as we 
know it in the historical period, was largely of 
Can. origin. After the Hebrews entered Canaan, 
Judah left the main body, and struck out in a 
southerly direction to conquer a district to settle 
in (Jg 1^'^®). In consequence of its union with 
Hirah and Sima, and later with Tamar, clans near 
Adullam, five Judahite clans were in course of time 
formed, but the two oldest of these, Er and Onan, 
became extinct. But Gn 38 does not exhaust our 
information as to the composition of Judah. In 
Jg 1^® we find that the Kenites accompanied J udah 
into the w’'ildernes3 of Judah, and then went on 
and dwelt among the Amalekites (reading ‘ the 
Amalekite’ for ‘the people’), where at a later 
eriod we find them (1 S 15®, cf. Nu 24‘®®“^‘®). Per- 
aps they were of Amalekite origin. Generally 
they are regarded as Midianites, but this rests on 
a combination of J and E. Besides the Kenites 
we find two Kenizzite clans, Caleb and Othniel 
(Jg Jos 14®‘^® 15^®'^'®). As Kenizzite, they 

would appear to have been originally Edomite 
tribes ((Jn 36^^- ^®‘-^). Caleb remained a distinct 
tribe till the time of David (1 S 30^*^). It lived in 
the hill-country of Judah, and Hebron was its 
chief town. It seems to have been the most 
powerful clan of Judah. Nabal is regarded as a 
typical Calebite (1 S 25®). The chief town of 
Othniel was Kiriath-sepher or Debir. Closely con- 
nected with Caleb was Jerahmeel, who in the 
highly important lists 1 Ch 2 appears as his 
brother. According to Wellhausen, who investi- 
gated these lists and those in 1 Ch 4^-®® in his de 
Gen. et Fam. JtuL, Jerahmeel was older than 
Caleb, dwelt farther south, and adopted a less 
settled mode of life. It will be clear that Judah 
not only absorbed Canaanite, but, to a still greater 
extent, Edomite and kindred elements. These 
perhaps imparted the fanaticism which was later 
so characteristic of the tribe. 

Originally, Judah seems to have been a smaller 
tribe than Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. But 
Reuben began to dwindle at an early period, and 
Simeon and Levi were broken up in consequence of a 
treacherous attack upon the Canaanites, with whom 
they had made an alliance (see SIMEON). Partly 
as a result of this, partly through the fusion witn 
other clans already mentioned, and probably with 
the remnant of Simeon, Judah obtained the 
premier position among the Leah tribes. After 
the Jordan had been crossed, J. was accompanied 
by Simeon alone on its invasion of its portion. A 
victory was gained over Adoni-hezek, and Hebron 
and Kiriath-sepher were captured (Jg 1®®^-). We 
are also told that Jerus. was taken (v.®) and burnt, 
and three Philistine cities captured by Judah 
(v.i®). But these latter statements are inconsist ent 
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others in the same narrative, and do not well 
agree with the subseqiient history. Judah found 
it impossible to make good its claim to the 
^valley’ (i.e. probably the coast plain), since it 
could not cope with the war-chariots of the natives. 
The extent of Judah’s ‘lot’ is given in Jos 15 (P), 
blit this chapter teaches us much less than it seems 
to do, partly because a very large number of the 
laces it mentions have not been identified, partly 
ecause the description is ideal, and at no time 
corresponded, even approximately, with the actual 
facts. According to this account, Judah was 
bounded on the E. by the Dead Sea, on the N. by 
the southern boundary of Benjamin (see Benjamin 
for details), on the W . by the Mediterranean, on 
the S. by a line drawn from the southern tongue 
of the Dead Sea to the brook of Egypt, and passing 
through or by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesii-barnea, Hezron, Addar, Karka, and Azmon. 
Judah never reached the Mediterranean ; the Phil, 
lay between, and so did Simeon, till the latter 
tribe was exterminated. As to the southern 
border, apart from the difficulty of fixing some of 
the sites mentioned, it must be observed that the 
territory of Judah shades off* imperceptibly into 
the desert to the south. The portion of Judah is 
divided into four districts, the Negeb (RV South), 
the Shephelah or Lowland, the Hill Country, and 
the Wilderness of Judah. The Negeb is the largest 
portion. It is dry and barren, except in the brief 
spring-time ; thinly populated, chietiy by nomads 
The tihephelah is undulating country, fertile and 
beautiful, separated from the sea by the Phil, 
lain. It was the most valuable district; but 
udah could not hold it against the Philistines, 
who kept it in their own hands through a great part 
of the history. The Hill Country belongs to the 
great Central Range of Pal., and is separated by a 
valley from the low hills of the Shephelah. It was, 
historically, the most important part of Judah- 
rugged and barren, but with fertile valleys, and, 
omng to the system of terrace-cultivation, more 
productive than it could be now. The Wilderness 
of Judah ( Jeshimon) lies between the Hill Country 
and the Dead Sea, a waste of unspeakable dreari- 
ness and desolation, 35 miles long by 15 broad. 
See, further, arts. Hill Country, pd Jeshimon. 

Judah was far more inaccessible than the 
Nortliern tribes. Protected on the E. by the 
Wilderness, on the S. by the Negeb, itself more or 
less of a wilderness, on the W. by the low hills of 
the Shephelah, by tlie valley that divides it from 
the Central Range and the slopes of the Central 
Range itself, on the N. by Benjamin with its 
fortresses, it lay far less open to invasion. When 
it was held by real defenders, it was necessary that 
the invaders should lirst master the surrounding 
country, and then deliver their attack across 
three of its borders (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. ch. 
xiv.). Judah was not impregnable, indeed, for it 
lay comparatively open from the N., and the 
Negeb could be crossed from the S., while passes 
led up to the central tableland from both E. and 
W., tliough very difficult to force against opposi- 
tion. But the very poverty of the country com- 
bined with the natural difficulties of invasion to 
secure it, since it offered little prize to tempt an 
attack. It was a very little province. Even if it 
had reached its ideal boundaries, it would have 
covered no more than 2000 square miles ; actually 
its usual extent was nearer 1300, of which about 
half was desert. 

The isolation of the territory was reflected in 
that of the tribe. After it had settled in its lot, 
it had but little to do with the Northern tribes. It 
is not even mentioned in the Song of Deborah, as 
if it were not recognized as belonging to Israel ; 
and it appears in the story of Samson as sun'ender- 
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ing him to the Philistines (Jg 15®^'*)- It seems to 
have drawn more closely to Israel in the tim-e of 
Saul, as we see from the history of David. But 
Saul’s persecution of David must have strained the 
loyalty of the tribe, and it is not surprising that 
on his death a kingdom of Judah was formed with 
Da\’id at its head, in opposition to the kingdom of 
Ishbaal, Saul’s son (2 S 2^* ®). Both of these king- 
doms seem to have been tributary to the Philis- 
tines. The union of the two was due to the 
evident fact that David was the only man who 
could hope to lead Israel in successful revolt from 
the Phil., and was only hastened by the defection 
of Abner and the murder of Ishbaal (2 S 3^-^* 4^^^). 
Judah, as the king’s own tribe, was more closely 
attached to Israel than when the king belonged to 
another tribe. One of David’s greatest and most 
far-sighted acts was the selection of Jems, as his 
capital and the home of tlie ark {5®^- 6^). Jerus. 
did not actually lie in Judah, except possibly to a 
slight extent, but it was on the border, and the 
possession of it, with the ark and temple, guaran- 
teed the survival of the Southern kingdom, after 
the loss of the Northern tribes. But in the latter 
years of David it is Judah, perhaps because it 
profited less by its connexion with the king than 
it expected, that seems to have been foremost in 
supporting Absalom, whose rebellion broke out in 
Hebron, the old capital of the tribe (2 S 15J). 
After its suppression Judah hung back, till its 
allegiance was won by the ill-timed appeal of 
David to its kinship with him (19^^^*) ; ill-timed 
because David’s favouritism to Judah provoked 
jealousy in the Northern tribes, and the abortive 
rising of Sheba (19^^-20“-), which anticipated the 
successful revolt of Jeroboam. Solomon also 
showed an unwise partiality to Judah, as we fee 
from the fact that it was excluded from the division 
into twelve districts for purposes of taxation 
(1 K 4). It is, accordingly, not wonderful that 
Judah remained loyal to Rehoboam, while the 
Northern tribes rejected him (12^®^*)* 

The Kingdom of Judah seems to have consisted 
simply of the tribe of Judah with very little of 
Benjamin (see Benjamin), and not of Judah and 
Benjamin. Only a brief outline of its history is 
here necessary ; for fuller details the articles on 
the individual kings may be consulted. After the 
disruption caused by the senseless folly of Reho- 
boam, war was carried on between the two king- 
doms (1 K 14=^*^), hut not in a very energetic way. 
In fact the treasure which Solomon had accumu- 
lated was taken by Shishak of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah and the superiority in 

wealth of the Southern kingdom would thus^ he 
lost. War continued through the reign of Abijam 
(15® RVm), but it seems not to have been pro- 
secuted with vigour till Baasha succeeded Nadab 
the son of Jeroboam. He pressed Judah so hard 
that Asa took the unhajppy step, fraught with 
future mischief, of calling in the aid of Syria. A 
diversion was thus eftected in his favour, and Asa 
employed the materials of Baasha’ s fortress, 
Raman, in erecting fortresses of Ms own (15^^®^-). 
It was possibly with the accession of Omri that 
the relations between the two kingdoms were 
changed. He perhaps formed an alliance with 
Judah, as with Tyre (16®^), probably in view of the 
dangers that threatened from^ Damascus. Ahab 
and Jelioshayffiat were certainly allies (1 K 22), 
and Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram, married Athaliafc 
the daughter of Ahab (2 K 8^®*‘^®). Jehoshaphat’a 
reign was probably prosperous, though his Irading 
vessels were wrecked (1 K 22^®), The relations 
between Judah and Edom after the reign of 
Solomon are obscure. Edom seems to have been 
subject to Judah, at any rate in Jehoshaphat’s 
time (2 K 3®), but it revolted from his son Jehoram 





(2 K 8^®). The good understanding with Israel 
continued while OmiTs dynasty was on the 
throne, but Jehu murdered Ahaziah, Jehoram’s 
son, and forty-two of his brethren 10^^). There- 
upon the queen-mother, Athaliah, massacred all 
that remained of the royal family, except the 
infant Joash, and reigned six years. She was put 
to death by Jehoiada the priest, who made Joash 
king (2 K 11). Apparently, towards the end of his 
reign, Hazael, king of Syiia, who had severely 
CTij)pled the Northern kingdom, threatened Jerus., 
hut was bought ofi' by Joash, who perhaps in 
consequence of this was murdered (12^^^*). His 
son Amaziah, after a successful war with Edom, 
challenged Joash of Israel, wdio inflicted a 
disastrous defeat upon him (14^'^^). Amaziah’s son 
Azariah, or Uzziah, had a more successful reign. 
Syria had been exhausted in wars with Assyria, 
and now Assyria itself had a half-century of 
inactivity, and this left both Israel and Judah 
time to build up powerful states. Azariah re- 
covered the port of Elath (14^), and from the early 
chapters of Isaiah we can see how wealthy Judah 
had become. But the signs began to be ominous 
before his death. Assyria resumed her old career 
of conquest, and Syria and Israel formed a coalition 
against her. When Ahaz refused to join it, they 
sought to comjjel the adhesion of Judah ; where- 
upon Ahaz. in a panic and against the earnest 
warning of Isaiah, took the fatal step of calling in 
Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria (2 K 16, Is 7). 
The latter suppressed the coalition, but Ahaz paid 
too dearly for the relief, since he became tributary 
to Assyria. The hea^s^^ yoke was borne till Heze- 
kiah thought himself strong enough, in alliance 
with other revolting states, and on the promise of 
help from Egypt, to throw it off (IS"^). Although 
the overthrow of Sennacherib saved Jems, from 
capture, and the religion of Israel from destruction, 
yet Judah sustained very heavy loss and had to 
pay an enormous tribute. The reign of Manasseh 
seems to have been externally prosperous, so far 
as this was possible after the exhaustion of Judah 
in the Assyr. war ; but it was marked by fierce 
reaction against the reforms of Hezekiah and the 
prophetic policy as a whole, by religious syncretism, 
and gloomy and superstitious fanaticism 
But Josiah instituted a reform on the basis of 
Deuteronomy, the people being prepared for it by 
their deliverance from the dreaded Scythian in- 
vasion. His happy reign was cut short by 
Pharaoh-necho, whose invasion of Syria he had 
opposed, probably because it threatened the loss 
of the independence that the decrepitude of the 
Assyrian Empire gave him (2 K 22. 23). After a 
brief reign Jehoahaz was removed by Egypt (2S^^^*), 
and Jehoiakim put in his place. He changed 
masters, Egypt for Babylon, but revolted (24^), 
and, in consequence of this, his son, who succeeded 
him, was taken captive to Babylon with the flower 
of the nation (24^’^*). His successor, Zedekiah, 
might have reigned in peace as the vassal of 
Babylon, but revolting, in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warning, he saw his capital besieged and captured 
Jerus. and the temple were destroyed, 
and a large part of those who remained were taken 
into exile, where they remained for fifty years. 
So fell the kingdom of Judah, B.c. 586. Many of 
those who were still left went down into Egypt, in 
fear of vengeance for Gedaliah’s murder (25^®), and 
thus in Babylon and Egypt Jewish colonies were 
planted, which were destined to he of immeasur- 
able importance. 

As compared with the Northern kingdom, Judah 
was through most of its history of little account. 
When it held Edom in subjection its power was 
strengthened, yet even then the scornful fable, in 
which Joash set Judah against Israel as a thistle 


against a cedar, was not without justification. In 
other things than size and strength the advantage 
lay with Israel. Life was richer, fuller, and 
deeper, and that not only social hut, ^ what is 
more important yet less recognized, religious life. 
It was not in Judah hut in Israel that the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha did their work, tlie 
schools of the piophets flourished, and the 
earliest (?) history of the Hebrews was wiitten. 
Amos, it is true, belonged to Judah, yet even he 
prophesied to Israel, and his junior contemporary, 
Hosea, was a Northern prophet. It was not till 
Israel went under that Judah attained its great 
significance. Yet Judah had advantages of its 
own. The prestige of the Davidic monarchy 
secured a permanence of dynasty that was of 
untold blessing, and saved it from the frequent 
revolutions and usurpations that tore Israel 
asunder. Further, wdiile Judah was poorer in 
great religious teachers, its religion was probably 
simpler and less corrupt than that of Israel, 
though its superiority may he easily exaggerated. 
Its possession of the temple made for greater 
purity of worship. Yet it was rather the respite 
granted after the captivity of the Northern tribes, 
than any religious superiority^ of Judah_, that left 
it the sole depositary of the higher leligion of the 
prophets. This had not struck its roots deep 
enough into the life of Israel to survive tlie trans- 
planting to Assyrian soil. But between 722 and 
586, under the fostering care of Isaiah and Jiis 
successors, it had grown strong enough not merely 
to survive, but to benefit from the shock, and thus 
Judah became especially the people of revelation. 

On the character of the tribe little need be said. 
It was profoundly modified by its comparative 
isolation and the independence this conferred, 
and by the large foreign elements that it had 
absorbed. It was narrow and provincial, fanatical 
and tenacious. To slay the prophets and build 
monuments to them was characteristic of it, as of 
so many other peoples ; for while it was slow to 
learn and hostile to new truth, yet the truth when 
learned was changed into hard dogma and erected 
as a barrier against fresh revelation. The ohstinac y 
with which an old doctrine was insisted on, when 
no longer aiiplicable, and new truth opposed for its 
inconsistency with the old, is shown in the opposi- 
tion to Jeremiah’s teaching that Jerus. would he 
captured and the temple destroyed, based on 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Zion. Yet 
Judah had this qualification for its task, — it pro- 
duced many who were fit vehicles of revelation ; it 
was, in fact, surprisingly rich, especially in its 
later history, in religious genius, a lovely flower 
springing, indeed, from a dry and unattractive root. 

In NT the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Lk 

(?), He 7^^ Bev 7®. 

LrrERwmE.— The Histories of Israel and Judah, e.g. Twald, 
Wellhausen, Kittel, Stade; Kiienen, Rel, oj Israel, passim; 
Wellhausen, Be Gentibus^ etc. See also articles Genealuoy, 
Israel, and the relevant literature cited under these. 

2. Judah, an overseer at the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ezr 3^) = Hoi)AViAH of 2^® and Hodevah of 
Neh 7^. 3. A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10^^), possibly the same as the Jiulah of 
Neh 12^' 4 . An overseer of Jerus. (Neh IF’)* 

A. S. Peake. 

JUDAH 'upon (AY) or at (RV) Jordan ’ is named 
in Jos 19®^ in the statement of the boundaries of 
the tribe of Naphtali. The MT is unrepre- 
sented in the LXX, and Bennett [SBOTy ad loc.) 
remarks, ‘The clause is apparently an unintelli- 
gible gloss which has crept into the text. The con- 
text implies that the tribe of Judah is referred to, 
and this is geographically impossible.’ Ewald 
suggests {Gesch. ii. 380) that the passage is corrupt, 
and that ‘ Chinneroth,’ or some other word, origin 
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ally^ occupied the place of ‘to Judah.’ Conde’. ‘ 

[PEFSt, 1883, p. 183) suggesi^s an interchange of 
1 and 1 , and of n and n, so as' to read rriin for niin, 
when the passage would run pi:n rmnm, the 
‘Hollow of(?) J 01 dan,’ equivalent to the GhCr, or 
valley of the Jordan. Thomson {Land and Book, 

i. p. 389) suggests that the tomb of Seld Yehftda 
(supposed by Arabs to be son of Jacob) marks the 
‘Judah on Jordan, toward the sun-rising.’ It is 
suggested in Speaker's Comm, that the Hawmth- 
jair were colonized by men of Judah, and might be 
called ‘ J udah upon J ordan.’ Yon Raumer {Pal, p. 
40511'.) had contended strongly for this identilica- 
tion of ‘Judah ’ with Havvoth-jair ; and Keil {Bib. 

adopts the same theory, pointing out that, 
according to 1 Cli Jair on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah through Hezron. It 
cannot be said that any of the last mentioned 
theories has the slightest probability. Ddlm. {ad 
loc.) thinks Ewald’s view is the best, but allows that 
it leaves the origin of the present text unexplained. 

C. Warrsn. 

JUDAH (AY Juda), Lk P^.-See Jutah. 
JUDAISM.— See Religion. 

JUDAS (’ToiJJa?, Judas), the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew name nu.T Judah. 

1. The third son of Mattathias, called Macca- 
bfeus (1 Mac 2^, Jos. Ant. xil. vi. 1). See 
Maccabees. 

2. The son of Chalphi, one of two captains 
(dpxoyres orpands) who stood by Jonathan 
when the main part of his army had been scattered 
by an ambush at the beginning of a battle against 
the Syrians at Hazor^ (1 Mac Jos. Ant. 
XIII. V. 7). 

3. A Jew holding some important position at 
Jerusalem, who is named in tlie title of a letter 
sent from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judsea and 
the Jewish Senate to their brethren in Egypt and 
to a certain Aristobulus (2 Mac H^). The latter, 
who is termed the teacher {didda-KaXos) of king 
Ptolemy, is doubtless to be identified with a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived at the court of 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor (B.c. 180-145); so Clem. 
Alex. Strom. V. xiv. 97 ; Euseb. Pra}p. Ev^ viii. 

0 f.n. This Judas is often supposed to be Judas 
Maccabmus ; so Grimm, Rawlinson, Zdckler. The 
purport of the letter (2 Mac P^-2^^), Avhich is prob- 
ably not genuine, is to invite the Egyptian Jews 
to keep the Feast of the Dedication. ^ Like the 
preceding epistle {ih. it stands in no con- 

nexion with 2 Mac, and seems to have been pre- 
fixed to this book by a later hand. See Sehiirer, 
HJP II. iii. 213. 

4. A son, probably the eldest, of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 16^). He, with his brother John 
Hyrcanus, took the command against the Syrian 
army under Cendeboeus, and was wounded in the 
engagement {ib. 16^"^®, cf. Jos. Ant. Xlii. vii. 3). In 
B.C. 135, he, with his father and another brother 
named Mattathias, was murdered at the little 
fortress of Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
{ib. 16^^“^'^). According to the representation of 
Josephus, Judas was not murdered at the same 
time as his father, but made prisoner, and subse- 
quently put to death, when Hyrcanus raised^ the 
siege of Dagon (? Dok) ; see Jos. Ant. Xlli. viii. 1 ; 
Wars, I. ii. 3-4. 5. 1 Es 9-® = Judah of Ezr lO-K 
6. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^'. 7. One of the 
brethren of the Lord, Mt 13®^ Mk 6®. See art. 
Jude the Lord’s Brother. H. A. White. 

JUDAS BARSABBAS (AYBarsabas) is mentioned 
in Ac. as one of the two prominent mem- 

bers of the Jens. Church who were sent to Antioch 
with Barnabas and Saul, bearing the letter of the . 


apostles and elders to the Gentile Churches. The 
personal presence of these brethren was intended 
to give additional weight to the assurances of 
fellowship which the letter contained. Judas and 
Silas his companion are described as chief men 
among the brethren {-byoujjL^vovs : no doubt presby- 
ters ; see He 13'^- They were also prophets, i. e. 

men whom the Spirit inspired to communicate His 
truth and will to the Church. Judas, with Silas, 
remained in Antioch to strengthen the brethren 
there, and then returned to Jerusalem (v.^ in AY 
is spurious). W e hear no more of Judas Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas is a patronymic (see Joseph Barsabbas). 
He may have been a brother of Joseph (Ac 1-**). 
He is not to he identified with Jude the author of 
the Epistle, because the latter’s brother James (see 
Jude) was either the son of Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, or the son of Alphseus. Neither 
can he have been the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot,’ 
both because he is in Acts clearly distinguished 
from the apostles, and because the Apostle J udas 
was ‘ the son of James’ (Lk 6^*" RY). 

(j. T. PURVES. 

JUDAS OF Damascus. — In Ac 9^^ Ananias is 
told to go to the street called ‘ Straight,’ and seek 
in the house of Judas a man of the name of Saul, 
of Tarsus. Nothing further is known of Judas. 
Tradition has found a house for him in Damascus, 
not, however, in the street called Straight, but 
only a few paces out of it, in a lane to the right, 
as one goes from west to east. 

A. C. Hkadlam. 

JUDAS OF GALILEE, mentioned by Gamaliel 
(xAc 5^'‘) as the leader of a popular revolt ‘in tiie 
days of the taxing’ (RY ‘ enrolment’), wliich ended, 
however, in his destruction and the dispersion of 
his followers. The ‘ enrolment ’ was the one con- 
ducted by Quirinius (which see), when in A.D. 6 or 
7 he was a second time (cf. Lk 2^) made gover- 
nor of Syria. It was intended to he a basis of 
Roman taxation, and excited fierce opposition 
among the Jews, which was quieted only by tlie 
influence of the high priest Joazar (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
i. 1). Judas, however, with a certain Phaiisee, 
Saddoc, called the people to defend their liber- 
ties, bidding them acknowledge no Lord but God. 
Josephus {Ant. XVIII. i. 1, 6, XX. v. 2 ; BJ II. viii. 
1, xvii. 8, 9, VII. viii. 1), like Gamaliel, usually 
calls him a Galilman, but in one passage {Ant. 
XVIII. i. 1) a Gaulonite from Gamala, which lay 
east of Galilee. It is not clear whether the insur- 
rection broke out in Judsea and the title ‘ Galilsean ’ 
was given to Judas because Gaulonitis was loosely 
identified with Galilee, or v hetlier it broke out in 
Galilee and thus the title ‘ Galihean ’ was attached 
to him. That it was a considerable movement 
appears both from Gamaliel’s notice of it and from 
the frequency with which Josephus refers to it. 
According to the latter, from it there arose ‘the 
Zealots,’ the most fanatical and patriotic of the 
Jewish sects, whose violence under Gessius Floras 
(A.D. 64-66) hastened the war with Rome. Jose- 
phus mentions them, after the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, as the fourth sect of the J bays, 
and as founded by Judas. He does not mention, 
however, the death of Jndas, or the fate of his 
insurrection. Gamaliel agrees with Josephus in 
the date and in the strength assigned to the revolt ; 
nor is there any sufficient reason to question his 
statement that the leader perished and his followers 
were dispersed. 

Descendants of Jndas were also conspicuous 
for their fanatical violence. Two of his sons, 
James and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius Alex- 
ander (A.D. 46?-48). Another son, Menahem, a 
leader of the ‘Sicarii’ in Jerus. shortly before the 
war Avith Rome, acquired for a time much poAvcr 
. but was finally slam by the high priest’s party 
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Still another descendant was Eleazar, who, after the 
fall of Jerus,3 defended the fortress of Masada, and 
persuaded his followers to die by their own hands 
rather than submit to Rome [BJ viL viii. and ix.). 

Schurer [HJP i. ii. 4, 80) identifies Judas with 
the person of the same name who, after the death 
of Herod the Great, raised an insurrection near 
Sepphoris in Galilee (Jos. Ant. xvii. x. 5; BJ II. 
iv. 1); hut Josephus does not identify them, and 
the earlier Judas appears to have been simply a 
marauder. G. T. PuRVES. 

^ JUDAS ISCARIOT. — This is his usual designa- 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels : ^l<TKapLuirif}s (Mt 

ToiJoas 6 'IcrKapubTrjS (Mt 10'^), TojiSa? 6 Ka\ou- 
fLcvos ^laKapiwTTis (Lk 22'*), ToD^as- TcrA'aptdi^ (Mk 3^® 
14^**, Lk 6^'*). St. J ohn calls him * the son of Simon ’ 
(Si/iwj'os), thrice giving the epithet * Iscariot^ 
to Judas (12^ 13** 14'^), and twice (according 
to^ the best texts) to Simon (6^^ 13-®). All four 
stigmatize him as 6 Trapadovs avrop (Mt 10^), or 6s 
Kai TrapedctJKev airov (Mk 3^^), or 6s iyepero irpod^TTjs 
(Lk 6*®), or ^fxeXKep irapadidopaL aOrop (Jn 6*^), when 
they mention him for the first time. At the actual 
time of the treachery they use 6 TrapaScoous olvtop, 
‘who was betraying him’ (Mt 25 -’** ‘^®' Mk 
14^* « Lk 22*^, Jn IS^^ ®). See Ac R®, 

Besides (1) his names, we are told (2) that he was 
called with the rest of the Twelve to be an apostle ; 
(3) that he was covetous and dishonest, and sold 
ids Master to the hierarchy ; (4) that he effected 
the betrayal immediately after the Last Supper ; 
and (5) that on realizing the consequences of his 
act he destroyed himself. 

Every one of these points has given rise to a 
large amount of discussion, and the real or appar- 
ent uncertainty thus produced has led some to the 
desperate expedient of rejecting the whole story as 
a myth. Judas is a Christian fiction to represent 
the treacherous Judaism which put Jesus to death ; 
and no one among the Twelve was really guilty of 
this enormity^ (\’olkmar, Noaek). Keim jmstly 
remarks that it is incredible that Christians should 
invent such a crime for an apostle. From Celsus 
onwards the foes of Christianity have made capital 
out of the sin of Judas (Ong. c. Cels. ii. xii.); 
and to prove that he never committed it, would 
remove a weight from the heart of Christendom, 
The statements in the Gospels and Acts are in- 
explicable, however, if Judas, ‘ one of the Twelve/ 
never betrayed the Christ. 

1. The name Toi/6as is a common one, being the 
Gr. form of the Heb. name Judah. There are six 
persons before the time of Chiist who bear this 
name, and .six in the NT. But there is no con- 
fusion respecting the traitor. Discussion has been 
frequent merely as to the meaninq of ^ Iscariot ^ 
and this question is practically settled. All other 
explanations may be rejected in favour of the view 
.that it means ‘ man of Karioth ’ or ‘ Kerioth ’ ; "Ish 
Keriyoth becoming To-AraptwrTjs, as 'Ish Toh becomes 
I.aro^os orM^TTw/So? (Jos. Ant. vii. vi. 1), This ex- 
plains how hotli father and son have this name, 
Kerioth being the home of the family. This also 
explains the reading dTro Kapv^brov which and 
some other authorities have in Jn 6^^, and which D 
has in Jn 12^ 13-* 2® 14H (See papers on ‘ Iscariot’ 
by Nestle and Chase in Expository Times, December 
1897, and January, February, and March 1898). 
Kerioth (LXX Kapi(b 6 ) in Judah (Jos is com- 
monly^ assumed to be the place referred to in 
‘Iscariot.’ It is generally identified .with the 
rums arjetein south of Hebron. See Kerioth- 
HEZROljr. In any case Judas is of S. Palestine, 
while the other eleven were of Galilee ; and this 
may have been one cause of estrangement between 
him and the rest. J ndmans had a tendency to look 
down on GaJilaeans. 


The life of Judas previous to his call, like ihal 
of all the Twelve, is hidden from us ; and it is re- / 
markable that the apocr. gospels niake so little use 
of this attractive field of speculation. The Arahie 
Gospel of the Infancy makes the boy Judas a 
demoniac who hites (? the kiss), and tiie demon 
takes flight when Judas comes into contact witli the 
boy Jesus (xxxv.) ; but this passage stands alone, 

2. The Synoptists indicate that Judas was called 
with the remainder of the Twelve, and in all theii 
lists his name stands last in the last group of four, 
while in Ac his place is vacant (Mt 10', Mk 3^^, 

Lk 6^®, Ac R®). Mt and Mk place him next to 
Simon the Cananman, Lk next to the other Judas ; 
and it is possible that one of these was the traitor’s 
companion when the Twelve were sent out two 
and two (Mk 6^). Like the others, he received 
power to cast out demons and heal diseases (Alt 
Lk 9^) ; and, like them, he seems to have been 
successful (Aik 6^**, Lk 9®). Lange conjectures 
that the enthusiast who said, ‘ I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest’ (Lk 9®'^), was Judas 
But Alt calls this man ‘ a scribe ’ (S^'^), and it is most 
improbable that he was one of the Twelve, who 
seem to have been chosen before this took jjlace. 

But it is in connexion with their election that 
the chief difficulty respecting Judas is found. 
Why was such a man chosen to be an a2')ostlc 1 
Unless we are prepared to throw aside the exjiress 
statements of St. John, we cannot here have re« 
course to the limitation of Christ’s knowledge. 

He tells us, not only that Jesus ‘ know all men, and 
. . . himself knew what was in man ’ (2-’'), but 
that ‘ Jesus knew from the beginning . . . who it 
was that should betray him’ (6®'*), and that a year 
before the Passion he said, ‘ Did not I choose you 
the Twelve, and one of you is a devil?’ (6''®) The 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree suggests that Chiisst 
wished to give Judas every opportunity of bearing 
good fruit. Or, He may have desiied to prevent 
him from becoming even worse ; or. to lesson his 
powers of mischief ; or, to prove to all that no one 
is safe or constrained, and that even an apostle 
can rebel to the uttermost ; eUctus enini a Christo 
saa libertate et vitio corruit (Toletus). Some main- 
tain that Christ selected Judas because He knew 
that He would betray Him and thus fulfil the 
divine decrees. None of these suggestions re- 
moves the difficulty, which runs up into the in- 
soluble pioblems of the origin of evil, and of divine 
omniscience combined with human free-will. See 
Westcott, Add. Note on Jn 13'®. 

3* AYe may assume that Judas had some good 
qualities which led to his admission to the apostolic 
body. Among these, practic«al ability and energy 
seem to have been found. Hencej when the com- 
pany begins to have funds (Lk 8®), he is selected to 
administer them (Jn 13*^®). This he did dishonestly 
(Jn 12’*'®) 5 and the same greed led him to betray 
his Master to the priests for thirty shekels (Alt 26^®, 

Aik 14^^, Lk 22®).^ His pilfering from the money- 
box is the one thing to liis discredit that is told us 
previous to liis great crime, and the Synoptists are 
silent as to this preparatory course of sin. But, no 
doubt, he yielded to other forms of temptation ; 
and it has been much debated whether covetousness 
was the sole or the chief caiose of his treachery, * It 
Avas certainly a cause. He sought the priests, not 
they him ; and his question is, ‘ What are ye will- 
ing to give me ? ’ But disappointed ambition prob- 
ably helped. He looked, like the rest of the 
disciples, for an earthly kingdom with profits and 
honours, and he may have been the first to see that 

* We must not argue that so small a sum as thirty shehela 
cotwa not have induced him to commit such a crime. Matricide 
has been committed for a few shillings. Thirty shekels was the 
price of a slave (Ex 2132)= about £4 according to the present 
value of silver, but in purchasing power perhaps double that 
amount. The power of avarice Is almost limitless. 
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nothing of the kind was in store for him. Jesus had 
refused to be made a king (Jn 6^^} ; and it was soon 
after this that tlie presence of a diabolical character 
among the Twelve was announced (6’^^). The 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem led to nothing; 
and then the compact with the hierarchy was made. 
Eesentment probably contributed something, at 
any rate as the end drew near. During the last 
year Judas would feel that to some extent his 
conduct was suspected or known. Christ’s strong 
warnings against avarice, and His denunciations 
of hypocrisy, would seem at times to be aimed at 
him, and no doubt were in part meant specially for 
him. Such passages as Mt 13-^, Mk 10*-^, 
Lk acquire additional meaning Avhen we 

remember that Judas was among the hearers. His 
hypocrisy after the pilfering began must have been 
conscious, and seems to have been successful ; for to 
the last the other apostles did not suspect him { Jn 
13-'^*^^). But Christ declared that hypocrisy is 
always exposed in the end (Lk 12^). It was ‘ to the 
disciples first of all,’ and (we may believe) to Judas 
most of all, that He sard, ‘ whatsoever ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (Lk 12^*3). And 
who more than Judas needed the warning, ‘Look 
whether the light that is in thee be not darkness ’ ? 
(Lk ID®). His chagrin at the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment, and Christ’s public rebuke of his hypo- 
critical lament, seem to have been among' the 
incidents which completed his determination to 
betray Christ. Constant contact with a goodness 
to wliich he would not yield had generated a fierce 
hate. See Swete on M'k 14^^. 

Attempts have been made both to darken and 
to brighten what is told us of Judas. Was he a 
plofber from the first? May he not have sought 
admission to the inner circle of Christ’s disciples 
in crisr to overthrow this revolutionary Teacher ? 
But even St. John, whose horror of him is mG.‘.t 
clearly expressed, gives no hint of this ; and, if it 
Avero true, it Avould be amazing that Judas should 
share in the general success of the Twelve as 
)reachers and workers of miracles On the other 
land, may nob his motive have been much less evil 
than is commonly supposed? Some would repre- 
sent him as a brave man who believed that patriot- 
ism required him to deliver Jesus to the rulers. 
Others, with more plausibility, suggest that, like 
the Baptist, he may have been impatient at the 
sloAV progress of the Messiah ; and he may have 
intended merely to precipitate a crisis. If the 
hierarchy were encouraged to arrest Jesus, His 
miraculous power would defeat them, the populace 
would declare for Him, and His triumph would be 
complete. The Passover was an opportunity which 
must not be allowed to pass. In arguing and acting 
thus, Judas was presumptuous and Avrongheaded, 
but he Avas not a sordid traitor. This view also, 
which is advocated by De Quincey and Whately, 
has no support in Scripture, not even in the record of 
his remorse. If there Avas nothing worse than this, 
would Christ have denounced him as devilish, and 
called him a ‘ son of perdition ’ ? And granting that 
dtd^oXos in Jn 6 ”^^^ is not much stronger than 'ZaravcL 
in Mt 16^ and Mk 8®®, yet of no one but J udas did He 
say : *■ Good were it lor him if that man had not 
been born ’ (Mt 26''^’^). After this it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that both Luke and John regard 
Judas in the last stages of his career as becoming 
the abode of Satan (Lk 22^ Jn KP- who then 
‘entered into him,’ an expression which is nnique 
in Scripture in this spiritual sense. With Keim 
we reject these hypotheses in defence of Judas as 
impossible and unworthy inventions which have 
nothing noble to excuse them. 

The enormity of the sin of Judas consisted in its 
being against all bonds of discipleship and friend- 


ship ; against light, against mercies, affection, 
trust, and warnings ; against liis own promises and 
preaching. And it Avas committed deliberately, 
not under sudden strain, like Peter’s denials, but 
AAUth skilful and persistent calculation. He Av-as 
not surprised by a violent temptation, but he care- 
fully sought an opportunity, Avhich he used Avith 
unswerving pertinacity, in spite of the tenderness 
of the feet-Avashing, the solemnity of Christ’s public 
condemnation of the traitor, and the proof given tc 
him privately that Christ kneAV Avho the traitor 
Avas. The demonstrative kiss {KaT€<piXr}(r€v) has no 
parallel in history, and could hardly have been 
invented ; all the less so, because the narrative tells 
us that by going forAvard to meet His captors, and 
declaring Himself to be the person AAdiom they Avere 
seeking, Jesus rendered the signal unnecessaiy. But 
the sin of Judas is unique only in its opportunity 
and its form ; in kind it may be repeated. It is 
possible to ‘crucify the Son of God atresh ’ (He 6^), 
and therefore it is possible to betray Him afresh. 

All the Gospels represent the traitor as effect- 
ing his purpose immediately after the Last Supper, 
at Avhicli he Av^as present ; but the point at Avhicli 
he left the upper room is much disputed. Did 
Ae, or did he not, receive the eucharistic hrend 
and luine ? The first tAA^o Gospels seem to imply 
that Judas received Avith the rest ; but they are 
indefinite, for they do not mention his exit. St. 
John is equally indefinite ; for he omits the 
institution of the Eucharist, and Ave do not knoAv 
Avhere it should he inserted. St. Luke places the 
words, ‘ But behold the hand of him that betray eth 
me is with me on. the table,’ after the distribution 
of the eucharistic bread (22^'*'-^^), and apparently 
after the eucharistic cup also, Avhether or no Ave 
accept as original the disputed Avords It 

is possible to hold that Judas went out betAveen 
the partaking of the eucharistic bread and that of 
the eucharisSc cup (Westcott on Jn 13) ; but the 
vieAv mentioned by Theophylact, that Judas par- 
took of the cup, but concealed his portion of the 
bread to show to the hierarchy, need only be 
mentioned. The majority of patristic and medi- 
aeval commentators, Avith some KeformationAvriters, 
adopt the vieAv taken in the Anglican Liturgy, that 
Judas partook of the Eucharist (see Bynaeus, de 
Morte Christi, i. pp. 443-448, Amst. 1691; Cornelius 
a Lapide and Maldonatus on Mt 26^^). The maj ority 
of modern commentators hold that he did not. 

5. The perplexities respecting the career of Judas 
continue to the end. We have tAvo accounts of 
his death in Scripture, and they differ both from 
one another and from a third which is obviously 
legendary. Can we accept any as historical ? 

In Mt 27®’^*^ Ave are told that Judas, on learning 
that Jesus Avas condemned to death, Avas stricken 
Avith remorse : perfecto dermim scelere magnitudo 
epis intellecta est, as Tacitus says of Nero’s'murder 
of his mother {Ann. xiv. x. 1). He took hack the | 
thirty shekels to his employers, saying, ‘I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.’ 
But they had no further interest in the vile instru- 
ment which they had used. ‘ What is that to us ? 
See thou to it.’ There are several remarkable 
words in Avliat folloAVS : /cal pLxpas rh dpyifpLa eh^ tov 
vabv dvexivprja-ev — he hurled, the silver pieces into 
the JAoly Place and went into solitude. Into rhe 
the priests alone might go (Lk 1®* Mt 23^® 
27“^®, Mk 14®®, Jn 2^® etc.). It included both the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (Mt 27®h hlk 
15'®, Lk 23^®). It is never used like lepSv for the 
whole temple. Either this is a strange exception, 
or Judas in his desperation rushed into the sanc- 
tuary, or (most probably) he hurled the money 
from a distance. The use of ptVrai/ els and not 
^6Xk€tv ev points to this, hut is not conclusive. 
Again. ivS^wp-ncrev means more than ' departed ’ j 
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it is commonly used of those who shun company, 
retire from observation (Mt 2^^* 4^- 12^® 14^-^ 15-^, 

Mk Jn 6^^ Ac 26®i). So also in LXX (Ex 2^^ 
Job Jg 4’-'^ etc.). Yet it is putting a great 
deal of nieaning into it to interpret, ‘ he lived as 
a solitary, became a hermit.’ But, if this be 
adopted, tlien i-irekdC^v av'fiy^a.To means, ‘ he left his 
place of retirement and hanged himself,’ 

It is from this point that we can compare 
Mattliew’s accoxmt wdth that put into the mouth 
of Peter in the Acts, and with the legend. Matthew 
seems to mean that Judas hung himself before his 
betrayed blaster was hanged on the cross. He 
plainly states that Judas left the money, and that 
the piie&ts, with characteristic scrupulosity about 
trifles after unscrupulous breach of the gravest 
commandments (cf. Jn 19^^), would not put the pol- 
luted silver into the sacred treasury,* but bought 
with it the potter’s field, to bury aliens in. This 
field was afterwards kno\\Ti as Hhe field of 
blood,’ because it was bought with blood-money. 
Thus a prophecy of Jeremiah (? Zechariah) was 
fulfilled.f 

The nan'ative in the Acts strangely 

difierent. Nothing is said about the priests or the 
restoration of the money. On the contrary, Judas 
himself is said to have ‘procured a field with the 
reward of his iniquity.’ There he fell headlong in 
such a way that ‘his bowels guslied out’ ; and hence 
the field was called ‘the field of blood.’ Thus a 
prophecy of Da'vnd (Ps 69-® 109^) was fulfilled. It 
IS possible to harmonize the two modes of death. 
Judas hung himself over a precipice, the rope 
broke, and he was dashed to pieces. The Vulgate 
of Ac suggests this method : siispensxis crepuit 
medias. But why should hlatthew give only one 
half of the tragedy, and Luke only the other ? And 
even so there still remain grave discrepancies 
between the two narratives. In the one Judas 
restores the money, in the other he keeps it; in 
the one he procures the field, in the other the 
hierarchy do so ; in the one the name of the field 
comes from the blood-money, in the other from his 
bloody death. Moreover, in the one he plainly 
commits suicide, like Ahithopliel (2S the 

other his death may be accideutal. In the Middle 
Ages two different spots were pointed out, one as 
‘ the potter’s field,’ and the other as Aceldama ; 
and the ‘ tree of Judas ’ is still shown. 

It is better to recognize the fact that we have 
here two different craditions, of which that in the 
Gospel is nearer in time to the event, and probably 
nearer to the truth ; but even that may have been 
influenced by the desire to harmonize facts with a 
supposed prophecy. The tradition learned by fSt. 


Luke is later; and popular fancy has guessed at the 
meaning of ‘ the field of blood.’ But it is an excess 
of scepticism to say that nothing is known about 
the end of Judas. We may safely affirm that he 
came to a violent end, probably by his own hand. 
And the story of the return oi the money and of 
the priests’ treatment of it has every appearance 
of truth. But it may he admitted that, in the 
absence of evidence, a horrible end w^ould inevit- 
ably have been invented for Judas. We may 
compare the cases of Dositheus the heretic and 
his successor Simon Magus, both of whom are 
represented as perishing by a violent death, and, 
like Judas ih the Acts, by a fall (Clem. Eom. 
II. xxiv.; Apost. Const, VI. ix.). The accounts of 

* They were perhaps aiding by analogy from Dt 2318. The 
wages of sin could not be offered to Gal- But if Judas had 
sinned, how could they be guiltless? 

t The difficulty about the prophecy is not solved by assuming 
mt by a slip of memory St. Matthew has written ‘Jeremiah" 
KL ‘Barachias’ for ‘Jehoiada,’ 238o). Zee 

the evangelist’s quotation. Hebrew. 
LXX, and Matthew differ widely ; but there must be some con- 
nexion, and perhaps through aTargum. 


the death of Arius exhibit a similar feeling 
(Socrates, HE I. xxxviii. ; Sozomen, ll. xxx.). 

This tendency is seen still more clearly in the 
legendary account of the end of Judas, preserved 
in a fragment from the fourth book of Papias 
(Tlieophylact on Ac Catena ad Acta S. App,; 
Cramer, Oxford, 1838, p. 12; Eatr. Apostolic Opp.^ 
Gebh., Harm, Zalm, I. ii. app.; Thcmtiriis^ 

s.v. dTrdTx^}- story is an amplification of 

iXdKTjcrev pecro^ Kal Trdpra rd <nr\dyxva ahrou 

(Ac 1^®), with details w'hich seem to be borrowed 
from the death of Antioclms (2 Mac Papias 

had heard that Judas became so enlarged by in- 
flammation that where a ^vaggon conld^ easily 
pass he could not ; — not even his head, which was 
I so swollen that even the physician could not find 
his eyes. Worms and corruption proceeded from 
his body, and he snflered horrible torments until 
he died ip iolc^ The spot was shunned by 

every one, and for years afterwards an offensive 
smell tainted the neighbourhood, intolerable to 
all who passed by. Another addition makes the 
narrative more harmonious with Ac by stating 
that he yvas crushed by a waggon, <2>crr€ rd iyiccuTo. 
atiTov iicK€PccOrjpac (Oecumenius, ad loc.). But we 
can hardly say that the story without this detail 
shows that Papias knew the Acts. He knew a 
story which seems to have grown in part out of the 
narrative preserved in the Acts. But, in any case, 
here, as often, we are able to contrast the sobriety 
! and probability of the Gospel narrative with the 
grotesque and revolting exaggerations in non- 
canonical sources. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the contrast 
between Peter and Judas in their fall and in their 
repentance. The one yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion, was at once touched by liis Master’s reproach- 
ful look of love, and returned to his Lord in affec- 
tionate confidence at the earliest opportunity. 
Judas deliberately sought and persisted in evil in 
defiance of all loving influences, and, in his dismay 
at the results of his act, tried to ease his conscience, 
without turning to Christ or to God for forgiveness. 
He thus ended, not in repentance, but in despair. 
See Euthymius Zigaheiius on Mt 27®. 

But as early as Origen quite another view was 
taken of the suicide of Judas. He w^as hurrying 
I to do in the other w^orld what he failed to do in 
this. Knowing that Jesus would soon be in Hades, 
and that He was the source of salvation, he 
determined to he there before Him, and with 
bared soul to meet Him and implore His forgive- 
ness (Origen, Tract, in Matt, xxxv., Migne, xiii. 
1767. Siiicer, s.v. 'lotdas, quotes the same idea 
from Theophanes, Horn, xxvii. p. 202. See also 
Tlieophylact on Mt 27®). 

The impious sect of the Cainites had a small 
composition which they called the Gospel of Judas, 
They regarded him as the true Gnostic, who with 
supreme insight accomplished the excellent work 
of overthrowing the power of the Demiurge by 
causing the death of Christ (Iren. I. xxxi. 1 ; 
Epiphan. Hcer. i. xxxviii. 1; Theodoret, Hmr, 
Fab. I. XV. ; Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. Hcer. ii.). 

Eepresentations of Judas are rare in ancient 
art. Kraus knows of only three of the traitor’s 
kiss. These are a sarcophagus at Verona (Maftei, 
Verona illustr. in. 54), a sarcophagus of southern 
Gaul (Faillon, Monum. de S. Madeleine^ i. 462), 
and a mosaic of the 6th cent, in S. Apollinare 
at ^venna, of which Kraus gives a sketch. In 
Smith’s Diet, of Chr. Ant, i. 891 is a drawing of 
J udas han^ng from a tree. This is from the Syriac 
MS of Eahula, A.D. 586. Kraus gives another from 
an ivory in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
of the 5th cent. The crucifixion is part of the 
same picture, so that Judas hangs side by side 
with Christ LReal-Enc, d, Christ, Alt, ii. 74, 75). 
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Literature. — Zandt, Comment de Juda proditore^ Lips. 17C9 ; 
Daub, Judas Ischarioth, Heidelb. 1816 ; Neander, L?/e of Christ, 

§ 264 ; S. J. Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 481-493, 524-529, ed. 
1892; and the authorities quoted in Winer, liWB i. 636. For 
the mediroval legend, see D’ Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna 
e la leggenda di Giuda, Bologna, 1860, and the other works cited 
in Lnc. Brit, s v., esp. Notes and Quei'ies, 2nd series, v. vi. 
vii. ; 3rd series, vii. ; 5th senes, vi. Besides the Lives of Christ 
(Lange, Keim, Weiss, Edersheim, Farrar, etc.) reference may 
further be made to such recent studies as Bruce, Training of 
the Twelve, 371 ff. ; Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, 
258 ff., Stemnieyer, Passion and Resurrection History, 80ff. ; 
Stalker, Trial and Death of Jesus Chnst, 110 if ; Boyd Carpen- 
ter, Son of Man, 61 ff.; S. Cox, Expositions, i. 331 ff., 348ff. 

A. Plummee. 

JUDAS (’Ioi'5as), ‘NOT Iscariot,’ one of the 
twelve (Jn 14--), who is also descxibed as ‘Judas 
of James’ (Lk Ac P®). His identification wdth 
the disciple who is also called Lebbaeus (Mt 10* AV) 
and Thaddaeus (Mt 10^ RV, Mk 3^®) is generally 
accepted, although it has been suggested that 
Judas really took the place of Thaddoeus, who had 
died during the ministry of our Lord. He is not 
to be identified with Judas or Jude, the Lorcbs 
brother. Nothing whatever is known about him 
or his ultimate career, except the question re- 
corded by St. John, who is careful to distinguish 
him from his namesake the traitor. See, further, 
Jude, Lebb.eus, Thadd^.us. W. Muir. 

JUDE THE LORD’S BROTHER.— A Judas is 
named as one of the Lord’s ‘brethren’ in Mt 13®®, 
Mk 6^. He has commonly been identified by tradi- 
tion with the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot ’ ( Jn 14“^). 
But the latter is described by St. Luke (G^®, Ac 1^®) 
as the son ( AV has improperly the brother) of James. 
Those who deny that the ‘ brethren ’ included any 
apostles, of course reject this identification also, 
and regard Judas the brother of Jesus as the son 
of J oseph either by a former wife or by Mary (see 
Brethren of the Lord). Assuming the latter 
%dew, we know of Judas merely that he belonged 
to the Nazarene household, and, like the rest of his 
brethren (Jn 7®), did not believe in Christ till after 
clie resurrection (Ac P^). He was doubtless also 
the author of ‘ the Epistle of Jude,’ styling himself 
in v.^ ‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James’ {i.e. James the Lord’s brother, Gal 1^^). 
This indicates that his spiritual relation to Jesus 
was felt to be more important than the fleshly one ; 
also that Jude was less known in the Churches 
than James was. In v.^"^ he apparently distin- 
guishes himself from the apostles. The Ep. indi- 
cates that he was familiar with the OT and Jewish 
tradition, and specially indignant against those who 
introduced immorality under cover of the gospel. 

The only mention of Jude in ecclesiastical 
history is the story related from Hegesippns by 
Eusebius [HE iii. 19, 20, 32), that Domitian, hav- 
ing commanded the descendants of David to be 
slain, certain heretics made accusation against the 
gTandchildren of Jude,* ‘ said to have been the 
Lord’s brother according to the flesh ’ ; but that, 
when they were brought to the emperor, he found 
them to be poor, hard-working men, who described 
Christ’s kingdom as heavenly, and destined to 
appear at the end of the world j so he dismissed 
them with contempt. The historian adds that 
they afterwards ruled the Churches, being both 
witnesses [i.e. for the faith) and relatives of the 
Lord; and that they lived until the time of 
Trajan. Nicephorus Callisti (c. A.D. 1350, Hist. 
Eedes. i. 33) reports a tradition that Jude’s wife 
was Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
[ib. ii. 3) that his mother was Salome ; but the 
statements of Niceph. are inconsistent with respect 
to these relationships, and his testimony to them is 
of small value. G. T. PuEVES. 

* That Jude was marned may be inferred from 1 Oo 9S. The 
names of his grandchildren are said to have been Zoker and 
James (Hegesip. ap. Phil. Sedet.. TU v. 1691 
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JUDE, EPISTLE OF.— 

1. Transmission of the Text. 

2. Reception in the Church. 

3. Vocabulary, Style, Literary Indebtedness. 

4. Relation to 2 Peter. 

5. Date of Conipobition, Authorship. 

6. Place of Writing, Destination, Circuinstancea 

of Composition. 

7. Summary of the Epistle. 

Literature. 

1. Transmission of the Text.— The authoritiei 
are (1) MSS [a] Uncial: ^ABC (‘primary’ MSS, 
Hort, Introduction, p, 192) KgLgPg ; the relative 
character of all these MSS has been elaborately 
investigated by B. Weiss, Die Kath. Briefe, in 
‘ Texte u. Untersnehungen,’ viii. 3 ; (5) Cursive : 
the chief are 13 ( = 33 evv.j, 40, 44 (=221 Scriv.), 
137 : (2) Versions : [a) Latin : vg. (on Old Latin 
texts see below under ‘ Fathers ’) ; [b) Syriac : 
Haiklean ; the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) did not 
contain 2 P, 2 3 Jn, Jude ; in modem editions 
they are supplied after a text taken from a 
Bodleian MS printed by Pococke in 1630 : [c) 
Egyptian : Bohairic (Memphitic), Sahidie (The- 
baic) : [d) Ethiopic : (e) Armenian : (3) B’athers : 
[n] Greek: the chief are Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Didymus (eliiefiy Latin trans.), Ephraem (not 
Syriac works), Cyril Alex., the commentators 
(Ecumenius and Theophylact, the Fragments in 
Cramer, Catenrt : [h] Latin : Tertullian does not 
quote from, but refers to, Jude [de Cult. Fern. i. 3, 

‘ Enoch apud ludam apostolum testimonium pos- 
sidet ’) : his words seem to imply that the Ep. was 
knowm to his readers, and- therefore current in a 
Latin translation. There are important quota- 
tions in Lucifer of Calaris, de non Conv. cAtm 
fleer. XV. (p. 33 f. ed. Hartel)— vv.^’^* u-is. 17 - 19 . . 
in Priscillian, T7'act. i. iii. v. (pp. 29, 32, 44, G4, ed. 
Schepss) — vv.^-^- ; also in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (pp. 455, 647, 
ed. Woihrich)— vv.®- Tjhese quotations supply 
relies of pre-Hieronymic texts. An examination 
of them shows (1) that Lucif. and m give sub- 
stantially the same text in vv.®^* Lucif. being 
rather fuller and slightly nearer to the Greek ; (2) 
that Lucif. and Prise, give diflerent texts. Sabatier 
quotes also from Jerome, Augustine, Vigilius, and 
Fulgentius small fragments of Latin texts. The 
whole subject needs further investigation. 

The text in several places seems uncertain, and ‘primitive’ 
errors are probable. On vv.i* 5 see WH, Introduction, Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 106 f. In v.l2 (furot ela-tv cl .. . ciriXa^ts 
ervvivuxoO.uv.ot), unless the writer himself after ol changed his 
construction, the ol appears to be an early insertion (see the 
Wo types of sentences in vv.i6 19). in v .22 either the first 
£A£fltri is intrusive (cf. WH), or (in view of St. Jude’s fondness 
for triplets) oZs Zi should be inserted before (so H). In the 
latter case the three clauses rise to a climax, and each has its 
characteristic idea— hopeful compassion, desperate effort, com- 
passion paral^'zed by fear of contamination. 

2. Reception in the Church.— L ittle or no 
stress can be laid on supposed coincidences with 
this Ep. in sub-ap^ostolic writings — Ep. Barn. 

(cf. 4*^), Jude ; Ep. Polyc. iii. 2, iv. 2, Jude ; 
Mm't. Polyc. xx. (doxology), Jude^^*. The simi- 
larity, however, of Didache ii. 7 (oi5 jaurricreLs irdvra 
dyOpoiTTOV, dWd oOs yh rrepl 8k Siv TTpooeTu^g, 

of)? 8k dyanr-fjoeis k.t.X.) to Jude‘^-^* in thought ami 
still more in form is too striking to be accidental 
(cf. iv. 1 7} Kvpibrrjs, Jude®) ; it need not, however, 
imply direct borrowing, for on other grounds it 
seems likely that the two documents had their 
origin within the same circle of Christian thought, 
and it is conceivable that parts of the Didache are 
ultimately the work of the author of the Epistle. 

There is clear evidence that at the end of the 
2nd and at the beginning of the 3rd cent, the Ep. 
was accepted as authoritative in three important 
Churches. (1) Alexandria. Clement quotes it as tha 
work of Jude in Peed. iii. 8 (p. 280. ed. Potter), 
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Strom. iiL 2 (p. 515) ; he cites words from it 
as a ^ comiiiandment ’ in Sti'om. vi. 8 (p. 773) ; his 
Hujpttyposes contained ‘short explanations’ of 
this as of other Catholic Epistles (Eus. HE vi. 
14. 1, Photius, Biblioih. 109; see at end of this art.). 
The witness of Clement is carried on by^ Origen. If 
in one place he hints at doubts about its reception 
{in Matt. tom. xvii. 30, d dk /cat r-Jjy 'lov8a irpjcoiTo 
Tts iwi.<TT6kriv), yet in another {in Matt. tom. x. 17), 
speaking of Jude as one of the Lord’s brethren, 
he commends the Epistle as ‘ full of stron" words 
of heavenly grace though it be but a few lines in 
length,’ and he repeatedly quotes from or alludes 
to it {ill Joh. tom. xiii. 37, in Matt. tom. xv. 27, ^in 
Bom. lib. iii. 6 [Scriptura sacra], Rom. lib. v, 1 
[J. Apostolus in epistola catholica], *in Ezek. horn, 
iv. 1, "^Ep. ad Alexaiidrinos, xvii. p. 7f. (ed. Lom- 
matzsch),’^tZ6Pri;id^. iii,2. 1; the passages marked* 
are extant only in a Latin translation). It was 
also commented on by Didymus (Migne, Bat. Gr. 
xxxix. 1811-1818). (2) Carthage. It was accepted 
by TertuHian (see above, under ‘ Text ’). (3) Eome. 
It is included in the Muratorian Canon, not improb- 
ably the work of Hippolytus (Lightfoot, Clenimty 
ii. p. 405 if. ). * The writer mentions certain writings 
which cannot be ‘ received into the Catholic 
Church : for gall may not. he mixed with lioney.’ 
He then continues, ‘ Epistola sane iude et super- 
scrictio ioiiannis duas in catholica habentur.’ The 
context and the introduction of the sentence by 
sane (‘ to be sure ’) imply that doubts existed which 
he expressly puts aside (cf. Zahn, Gcsch. des NT 
Kanons, ir. i. p. 93). The evidence then justifies 
Zahn’s verdict {ib. I. i. p. 321) that at the meeting- 
point of the 2ttd and 3rd cent, the Epistle was 
accepted ‘ in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
all the countries round the ^Mediterranean,’ a 
verdict with which Hamack {NT uni Jahr 200, 
79, 86) substantially agrees. On the other hand, 
the following facts must be noticed, {a) Though 
accepted by TertuHian, the Ep. does not appear 
to be quoted by Cyprian. Like He and Ja, it is 
omitted in the Canon Momnisenianus (an African 
list of the middle of the 4th cent. ), unless we accept 
the somewhat precarious suggestion of Harnack 
{Theol. Ltzg. 1886, col. 173) that a reference to the 
Epp. of 8t. James and St. Jude is intended in the 
una sola which stands after the mention of the three 
Epp. of St. John and again after that of the two Epp. 
of St. Peter (see Zahn, Gesch. il. i. p. 155 n.; Sanday 
in Studia Bibl. et Eccles. iii. p. 24311*.). It is not 
unlikely that after the time of TertuHian the Ep. 
fell out of use in the N. African Church. It should 
be added that it has no place among the Books 
contained in the lusAMi Antiqua translatio referred 
to by Cassiodorus [de Instit. Div. Lit xiv.). {b) 
It was not included in the Syriac Vulgate (cf. 
Amphilochius, Iambi ad Seleuemn (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxvii. 1593)), nor is it quoted in the Homilies of 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem (cf. 
Stud. Bihl. et Eccles. iii. p. 138). Non<^ of the 
Catholic Epistles is mentioned in the Doctrine of 
Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 44) among the Books pub- 
licly read in the Syrian Church, (c) There is no 
evidence that it was accepted in tlie School of 
Antioch. The passage commonly quoted from the 
Letter of the bishops who condemned Paul of 
Samosata (tou koI rbv 6eov t6p iavrov [/cal /ci/pcov] 
dpvov/xipov Kal t^v Tricmv. koX abrbs Trpbrcpoy eixc, 
M (pyXd^avTos, Eus. HE vii. 30. 4) can hardly be 
considered as a decisive reference to Jude®^-, especi- 
ally if, according to the best MSS, the words in 
brackets are omitted. In later times the Ep. does 
not seem to be quoted in the voluminous works of 
Chrysostom or Theodoret, and the phrase used {tQv 

*The de Consummatione Mundi, in which (c. x.) Jude 18 is 
quoted, is not a genuine work of Hippolytus (see Hipmlyfs 
Rleimre Exeg. u. Mom. Schriftaiy ed. Achelis, p. vii). 
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Ka6o\iKCov iTLO-ToXal rpeh) in the Synopsis (Migne, Fat 
Gr. Ivi. 313 f.) which bears the name of the forinei 
appears to show that J ude, 2P,lJn,2Jn were knonm 
and deliberately excluded. Theodore of Mopsuesiia 
(who made his view of the character of a Book a 
criterion of canonicity), according^ to Leontius of 
Byzantium (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1365), rejected 
{diroKTjptfTTec) this Epistle, as also Ja, 2 P, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 
(see especially Kihn, Theod. von Mops, pp, 67, 75 f. ). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Junilius {Instil 
regularia, 6, 7), whom Kihn (p. 358 tf.) shows 
to represent Theodore’s views as to the Canon, 
reckons these Epistles as medice auctoritatis. 

We learn from Didymus, though his words in 
the Latin translation in which they reach us are 
somewhat obscure, that the Ep. was questioned 
by some on account of the strange reference to the 
dispute about Moses’ body. W e learn from J eronie 
{de Vir. Illastr. 4) that it was rejected by many 
(‘a plerisque’) because it quoted from the Book of 
Enoch. Eusebius {HE iii. 25, cf. ii. 23), lefl acting 
the average opinion of his time, ranks it among 
‘the disputed Books, which yet are known and 
acknoAvledged by most.’ The Ep. has a jHace in 
the list of Canonical Scriptures set forth by the 
Third Council of Carthage in A.D. 397. This Canon, 
supported by the authority of Jerome and Angus* 
tine, gained universal acceptance in the W. Church. 

To sum up : considering the brevity of the Ep. 
and its special character, it had received, by the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent., a remarkably wide accept- 
ance in the Church. This early acceptance, repre- 
senting the voice of tradition, supports its authen- 
ticity. From the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
tradition was to some extent checked by criticism, 
and when (in view of the Gnostic controversies) 
all apocryphal vnitings were regarded with sus- 
picion, the internal character of the Ep., its 
quotation from Enoch, and its reference to the 
Assumptio Moysi, tended to become a bar to its 
recognition as an authoritative document of the 
apostolic age. Even when the question of the NT 
Canon was virtually settled by the general opinion 
of the Church, such doubts and suspicions, based 
on internal evidence, found occasional expression, 
3. Vocabulary, Style, Literary Indebted- 
ness. — In the vocahxdary of Jude there are tliree 
elements, {a) There is the obvious Christian ele- 
ment. A (Christian dialect has arisen. Certain 
words, e.g. kX^toI, crwryplaj Trlcms, have attained, 
largely through the teaching and the writings of St. 
Paul (see below), a fixed and recognized meaning 
among Greek- speaking Christians, {b) The writer 
is steeped in the language of the LXX. In this 
short Ep. occur several words and phrases derived 
from the LXX which are not used independently 
by other NT writers— (2 P), 
€vvTrvLdIe(r6aL^ davpd^eip irpixxioTra, \aXetv brripoyKa. 
Moreover, it should be noted that he uses words 
which do not occur in the canonical books, but are 
found in the Book of Wisdom, dtdLos ( Wis cf . 

4 Mac 10^® var. lec. ), SXoya. (Wis 11^^ cf. 4 Mac 
1414.18)^ <rirtXoui/ (Wis 15“*). B^rther, with Jude 
compare 3 Mac 2^*. (c) He has at his command a 
large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words, e.g. dirodLopl^eiv (Aristot.), dTrraccrros (Xen., 
adverb Plat.), iKxvbrjpaL (Aristoph., Polyb.), iira- 
(Moschus), ^5<5&os(Hom., Hes., Pind., Polyb.), 
TrapetaSdea-eat (Hippocr,, Plut., Pliilo), awiXddes 
(Horn., Antliol., Joseph.), awevwxdcrdai (Aristot., 
Joseph., Lucian), <pdLvoTd}pLvos (Aristot., Polyb., 
Plut.). Moreover, such phrases as irdcav 
TToidlaBai (Herod.), TTpoKeicrdai deiypa^ SLktjv btrix^*-^ 
(Herod., Soph., Eur.), Kplaiv iTn^ipeiv^ have a true 
Greek ring about them. It ia interesting to note 
that more than once he adopts and presses into 
the service of Christian thought a recognized 
Greek phrase — rj kolp^ aoyrTjpLa (‘the safety of the 
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state,’ see Wetstein’s note), oi Trpoyeypa/ijuLipoL (‘tlie 
proscribed,’ Polyb.). 

The vocabulaiy then of the Ep. proves that the 
author, though a Jew, was yet a man of some 
culture and, as it would seem, not without ac- 
quaintance with Greek writers. Writers, how- 
ever, of the ‘common’ dialect, embodying older 
strata of the language, would suffice to supply 
him with his vocabulary. 

From vocabulaiy we turn to style. Here we 
mark an entire lack of flexibility. There is in- 
deed in the Ep. a strong rhetorical element. 
But the wrj.ter is never carried away. There are 
no rugged, broken sentences (v.^'^is no exception to 
this statement) as in St. Paul’s Epistles. We 
miss entirely the power of epigram wdiicli is so 
strong a weapon with St. James, and the oratorical 
persuasiveness of the Ep. to the Hebrews. The 
powerful eliect of the Epistle is due entirely (on 
the literary side) to the a\ liter’s ability Trvpy:oa-aL 
pTjpLdra cr^fivd. The richness of the writer’s vocabu- 
lary stands in marked contrast to his poverty in 
ways of connecting and manipulating sentences. 
The general structure is characterized by a certain 
formality and stiffness. His fondness for triplets 
(yy a. 5-7. 8. 11. 12 10 . ofteji bccn noticed. 
The reiteration of odroL elo-tv {oi) at the beginning 
of sentences (vv.^-* cf. ^‘*) is especially 

marked.* As the Ep. draws towards its close, 
there is a twice-i'cpeated contrast between the 
false and the true members of the Church ; in 
either case over against a oSrot is set a {/fieh di 
^yy ii)f. i9f.)^ arrangement unfortunately obscured 
in WH. Thus the writer’s Greek is a strong and 
weighty weapon over which, however, he has not 
a ready command. The elaborate and balanced 
doxology (cf. also v.^ /cal pt,6pop , . . XpLo-rop) recalls 
passages in the Epistle of the Roman Clement, 
and suggests that the writer’s words took that 
liturgical form which was familiar to him in his 
ministrations in the Christian assembly. Indeed, 
the impression produced by the carefully-compacted 
arrangement of the whole Epistle is that in it we 
not improbably have a r6sum6 of words spoken by 
an elder in the assembly which, often repeated and 
pondered over, gradually formed themselves into 
the elaborate denunciation atid exhortation of 
this Epistle. 

The literary- affinities of the Ep. are important 
both for the light which they throw on its liistory 
and also for purposes of interpretation. 

(i.) We have seen that the writer was familiar 
with the LXX. There are one or two indications, 
hardly perhaps decisive, that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew OT. In v.^*^ eavroifs TOLpLaipovres 
probably comes from Ezk 34“^ cf. but it is closer 
to the Heb. (□'y^^ . . . DiriiK D'yn) than to the LXX 
fji^ ^bcTKOVcnp ol TTOifiipes ^ai/ToiJs.t In v.^^ P€<pi\aL 
dvvSpoL i/7r6 dp^ficov TrapcL<p€p6fX6pai may be a reminis- 
cence of Pr 25^^ (|:« nm, but the LXX 

has no resemblance to Jude. In it is not im- 

probable that the two phrases iK Trvpbs dfywd^ovres 
and rbp dirh rr}^ crapKbs iffirLKwfxhov xtreSra are 
derived from Zee from which passage the 

phrase iTtnyrficraL col K^pios (v.^) is clearly taken 
(perhaps through the medium of the Assumptio 
Moysi). But there are no points of contact be- 
t^^ een Jude and the LXX rendering. On the other 
hfind, the Hebrew word (d'ns) used here, meaning 
‘ lilthy,’ is connected with the words nxis, both 

meaning ‘excrements,’ and thus Jude’s phrase 

* In apocalyptic literature this is a regular formula, often in- 
troducing an answer to the seer’s question ; see e.g. Zee 1®*'*, 
]p,ev 7^* 11'*' 14'*, Enoch. 46^, Secrets of Enoch 73 18® 19^, Ap>c. 
peter 4. 6, It is probable that Jude learned the use of t^e 
phrase from such writings, for which he clearly had a special 
hking. , . y . 

t Symmachus has the same close rendermg (w testfMtmvns 
itourols) which St. Jude seems to have here. 
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alludes to the associations of the Hebrew word. 

The probability of these references taken together 
is greater than their probability when each is 
taken separately. So far as they go, they suggest 
that the writer of the Ep. was a Jew of Palestine. 

(ii.) The discovery of the text of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Book of Enoch (1-32) among tlie 
Akhmim fragments lias supplied new and import- 
ant material for the criticism of Jude. As this 
material does not appear as yet to have been fully 
utilized for this purpose, no apology is needed for 
the subjoined table giving coincidences of thought 
and language. On the quotation in v.^-^^* from 
Enoch (1^), see the art. on Enoch in the NT. 

Jude. Enoch. 

If* TCr? . . . 'rtTY.pYipt.ivOlS x\ri‘ 1® fAtVM TWV hxciiUV TTjV $lpY,VyH 

Tdls' iXtea ufjCiv xa.) xm ^otr,tr£t^ xee.) Irri itsXiXTOu! 

jrXrjduvljt.'Yi. tcrroii cruvTYipi^crts xou ilpv,vY, xxl 

itr' ctuvouS yiVYtffira .1 IXioi. 

56 terreti eti/ToTs . . . tZv iXsoS 

XCCi iloYiV/J. 

4 cl vK>Mi jrpayiyp. tls tcZto tI 671® ‘ The judgment will come 

Zere^ets, tov 8eoli hpcvv upou them, because they be- 

X^pi'^a. fj^i-rccT. ik u.i7i/.yvct.v x. lieve in the lust of their body 

Tov uivoy S. xxi X. ’I. X/?. and have denied the Spirit of 

ccpMaipkiv^. the Lord.’ The reference to 

this denial is frequent; see 
Charles’ note on SS^. 

The sin of impurity is con- 
stantly denounced in Enoch; 
on the sin of the angels see 
below. 

The words 

Zerel3s7y are characteristic of 
Enoch. They occur 4 times 
in 19 (^Judei'tf). Cf. 5bt §2 

1020 132 221 i. See below on y.^s. 

5 aTctl TccvT*. 12 Y.xo'jirce, ^xp' xt/ruv jrctvras 

*fl£; fyvav lyit BtupZv. 

252 «ipt VMTUV Eidsvxj BiKm. 

Of. the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch 401 2 612 ‘i knew all 
things.’ 

6 kyyikous T£ Toy? -rr.pnrxv- The fall of the angels through 

Ttft? n.v kxvTuv kpx%y kkkk lust is one of the main subjects 

XirrcvvxS to I'Sioy osxYirl.piov t'.S Of EnOCh ; see Off. 12* 15*1 191 
xp'irtv (jLiyukYiS xju.lpxs dBo-pcolg 69*f 1061*. 

^cfcr Tgrl,pr,x(v. Parallels to particulsi^r 

phrases: (1) 9®f* rxvrx rh ipke 

k e-TofijiTgp . . . ^ ‘rlv' 

t^ouftxv thuxebS 

etliTu ecpcM, 6PTUV, (2) 12* aira- 
kJ-zevTiS TOV oupxvov rev i>-<prik.6v, 

151 hik Tt kTekiirtTg rlv oZpxvov 

TOV ; (3) 157f* fey Tca 

Cvpxvk T XObTOlXYirtp auTuv . . . 
x.x) vSv ol ytyKVTe; . . . Iv 

19 XCbTolxY^S-tS XUTUV \cTtX.l. 27^ 

SBe ee-reu to oIxrtTiptov. Cf. 38®. 

(4) 10*11* ^nerov tov ‘A^ccyjX sro<rly 
fcccl x’Lprivf xou ^oLks. coItov tig 

TO (TXCTOg . . . asflti STixkkin^OV 

atoraT to orxcTcg xxt alx!r,erkTa> txii 
eh TOU? XteavObg , . , XCOi Iv T7J 
npeepob pbSykkijg [t^S ?] xpirtas 
uTxxBiertTou vs tov Ivixvptcrfxov. 

1012 161 fASxpiff npcipecs Te^ot- 
ar&us, Ttjg xpicins TKS' pctykkY^s. 

191 ^ixci TY,s fAtykkTiS xptrms. 

22*- 11 uixP*^ pjgykkYi? h^ipxT 

tts xpjcrsMS, 25* 27* 54® 84* 911® 

94® 9819.* (5) IQl^ (Is TO SsTjUAJ- 
TY,p/OV aVV7Bk.VTtMS xlkvos. 12® 
ieY,Br,rovTcu tts tov acluvx. 2119 

SiSt rwa-^edYjirovTx/ xlSvos 

ess TOV obiSvx. 22*1 exit dY.a-v 
obVTOvS 54^ 881 1008 

‘Into darkness and chains 
(lit net).’ ( 6 ) 10 *f- face abo^e 
(4)). 1^ eh toipkiSf] Totrov 621® 

* Darkness will be piled upon 
their fetces.’ Cf. Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 18* *They 
[the rebellious angels] are kept 
in great darkness.’ 

Of* ks XoJotwe X. Vofxoppat. ... In C7^ the country near the 

fTvpos oblwtou blxT/V P‘Ttyi'oifO‘xi» Dead Sea is connected wuth the 

punishment of the angels. 

‘ That valley of the angels who 
had seduced mankind burned 

♦The phrase occurs in the Book of Jvhilees 23, ‘usque in 
diem iudicii inagnL’ Cl Booh of the Secrets of Enoch 18® ‘ They 
will be punished at the great day of the Lord’ ; 44® 489 50* W** 

* In the day of the great judgment.’ 
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Enoch. 

continually undei- the earth 
there.’ 

(3712 ‘ This judj^ent where- 
with the anjfels aie judged is a 
testimony for the kings,’ etc 

20"^ oyeu-z-ra s-tto. 

Secrets of Enoch 19^* 20i 21'^ 

11 alou ai-roT?, oTi o&m rov In 227 (cf. So^f) Cain is men- 
Ka}v i^roptCHiraty. ' ' tioned as the muiderer of Abel. 

94-i ‘ Walk not in the path of 
wickedness nor in the paths of 
death.’ Then follows a long 
senes of woes. 

I2f. . . . livopu, ... In 2-5 all things are repre- 

. . . hffnpis. sented as obeying^ the divine 

will it ipatrriips;, ret Blvhpx, 
d&Xafftroe. acct 6t 'roratU'oL SO-® 

‘ In the days of the sinners . . . 
their seed will be tardy on their 
lands and fields . . . the rain 
'Will be kept back . . . the fruits 
of the trees will be backward 
. . many chiefs of the superior 
stars will err.’ 

13 ourriuts re?jx.v\Tou ui o Zotpas iSov S'Traj »erripxs oii Spy; 

TPv ff'XCTOit; tip x'uivx <7t'ry,py,TXi. puiyot-Xiz xx(6pe,ivx . . . 'htffcMir't.ptav 

TiZro iysvsTe 'rois xtrrpctp. The 
punishment of the stars is re- 
ferred to in 21^ (» 9021 

18 xxTo. 'Tcc; tx’j'~'Zv l-riOvutaS 132 tsp) trcivTaiv tmv Ipyaiv Tiuv 
tecpsiisjusyoi -riiv aff'siji'ut , xtrsSu^v. 

21 xp<}(rh‘yju.t^<s. t6 I/.ss? rav 18 At the time of the judg- 
xtiptau ifAMy ’I. Xj. ment 1?’ xWohp [touP ^txalavp] 

ytv itrt'fos.t iXzap. 

27'! Ev 'Txip viuipxtp rr,p septa-tatp 
xuTvy tiiK(yy/,<rov(rtv \y sAss/j WP 
Ipcififfiv otirotp. 

24 ffTTiTxi xatnyaliTtcv tyJ Sc^r,p jj ^ ^csyaAij ix&6r,ro 

mziriiv , . . Sv acy(i(.?/iSi.a‘£i, It’ xira, 

272 'Tip) 7vi oczzp vvTou (THXvipee. 
}M>y,{ravff-ty (j| xxTct K.uptov). 

G3i ‘ Would that we had rest 
... to confess our faith before 
His glory.’ 

102-1 ‘ All the angels . . . 'anil 
seek to hide themselves from 
the presence of the Great 
Glorj'.’ 

1041 ‘The angels are mind- 
ful of you for good before the 
glory of the Great One : your 
names are wutten before the 
glory of the Gieat One.’ 

TOi tTYi 77jp XP^poip XUTm 
rrh^OvyBy.g’STxt tv xyxXXfc.tnt. 

^ Se$A xpx'jaf x») y.xrai 7 /,? (AtyaXocrliVViP cavrov. 

123 s^>^.oysJy reij Acvptcu rijp 
pctyxkea’Syr^p. 

1413 oAi»? [a ha'^lpuv Iv 

XBt,] 5V TX/A'^ xx) tv jU.yxX‘ 
atrSyy, atrrs pa/i iCvxo'Qixt pat 
l^etriTv hpCiv iTSpj t/jp zctt 

frtpi 7>jp pifyxKocCvy,p mZ^ov. 

(iii.) There is every reason to believe the assertion 
of Clement, Origen, and other Patristic writers 
(see the passages conveniently collected together 
in Charles, The Asmmption of Moses, p. 105 ff.), that 
the writer derived the legend referred to in v.® 
from a document called The Ass'itmptioro of Moses. 
This document was indeed, as Charles shows, part 
of a hook whose true title was probably The Testa- 
ment of 3 Ios3s, a fr<agment of which is kno^vn to 
us in a Latin translation under the title of The 
Assitmption of Closes ; and this Testament, as Burkitt 
has shown [ixtiardlan, June 1, 189S), is probably 
the epilogue of the Book of Jubilees, which claims 
to he the record of a revelation made to Moses on 
Sinai by the Angel of the Presence. In view of 
Jude’s use of this Mosaic literature the number of 
allusions in so short an Epistle to matters connected 
with Moses is noteworthy : the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel (v.®), the murmuring 
cf. 1 Co 10^®), the episodes of Balaam and of Korali 
(v.ii). 

Between the Latin fragment of the Assumption 
(cf. Charles, p. 62) and J ude there are coincidences 
in^ thought and (to some extent) in language. 
TV ith J ude ^ compare Assump. iv. 8, ‘ permanebunt 
in prajposiU fide sua.’ ^ With Jiide^^ cf. Assttmp. 
vii. d, ‘qui erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentes. 


ficti in omnibus suis et omni bora diei amaiiteg 
convivia, devoratoies, guise.’ With Jude’^’ cf. 
Assump. \ii. 9, ‘ et inanus eorum et mentes im- 
munda" tractantes, et os eorum ioquetur ingen tia ’ ; 
V. 5 ‘iniiantes personas locupletum et accipientes 
munera.’ With Jude--^ cf. Assump. i. 10, ‘ iit tacias 
queniadraoduni sine querellam sis Deo’ [MS est 
ideo]. 

(iv. ) 1 here can be no doubt that the writer was 
acquainted with and influenced in language and 
thougJit by St. Paul’s Epistles. In the salutation 
to Tois ev deQi TTCLTpl TjyuiTryjjLLivoLs we have parallels in 
1 Th 5/’ Til 2^*^; the KXrjTOis here is precisely similar 
to the tXrrrois of Ito Is 1 Co IK In the woids 
€ 7 rotKoSojto 0 f^T€s . . . TTLCTTeL rccall Col 2^. To difteroiit 
points in the closing do.xology (v.-^^-) we have a 
remarkable series of parallels in St. Paul— Ko 16-^^^* 
(too 6= l^uvafJLivcc vp^as ar'rjpl^ai . . . pjvip cro<pc^ Oecp Slcl 

T77V0P XpciXTod), Eph 3-«, 1 Th 523 , 2 Th 3^ 1 Co 1^, 
Epli It Col 1--. Besides these verbal coincidences 
tlierrj is a close parallel to 1 Co in the promi- 
nence given (vv.®* to the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel regarded as a warning tc 
the Christian body. 

The investigation, then, under this head ha? 
shown that the writer was influenced in vocabulary, 
sty^e, and tboiiglit by the OT (certainly by the 
LXX. probably also by the original Hebrew), by 
the Book of Enoch to a remarkable degree, by 
another apocryphal document embodying the his- 
tory of Moses, and lastly by Epistles of St. Paul 
(including probably Col and Eph). His vocabul- 
ary, moreover, proves him to have had at least 
sonie acquaintance with the literature of the 
‘common’ dialect, wliile at the same time his stifl- 
ness in the manipulation of sentences seems to 
stamp him as a man whose knowledge of Greek 
was acquired in later rather than in earlier life. 

4. The Relation of Jude to 2 Peter.— That 
there is a close literary connexion between the 
two Epistles is clear when the following passages 
are compared : Jude ^ || 2 P P- ^ li 2'^-^ ; || 3^ ; 

6 II 24* 9 J 7 II 2(>« 10 ; 8 || 21^ ; 9 j] 2^^^* ; i! 2^^ ; II 2^®^ * 

i 2 f. II 213. 17 . i 6 |[ 2 i^ i 7 f. |j 32 f.^ 'pjjQ hypothesis that 
both writers borrowed from a third document, 
though it has found stray advocates, may be put 
aside at once, as being destitute of any slired of 
external e\’iclence, and as having no support in 
the peculiar phenomena of the two Epistles. The 
direct question therefore remains— if As two 
loriters is the borrower ? 

The priority of 2 P has found within the last 
few years an intrepid and resourceful champion in 
E. Spitta {Ber Zweite Brief des Petrus u. dev Br. 
des Judas, 1885).* The considerations are of three 
kinds : (i. ) The general alleged historical connexion. 
Spitta supposes that 2 P was written by St. Peter 
shortly before his death ; that according to his 
promise (P^) he made provision for his corre- 
spondents being reminded of his teaching; and 
that St. JudeAvrote his Ep. by way of carrying out 
St. Peter’s undertaking. Accordingly, in Jude, 
Spitta finds direct references to 2 P. In vJ irdvra, 
and in w.^- the article {ol), refer respectively to 
facts and persons well known to St. Jude’s readers 
through 2 P t {but on the phrase odrol elatv oi see 
above). Lastly, he holds that in Jude^^^- there is a 
specific reference to 2 P 3^. In regard to this last, 
the crucial, point, it is incredible that St. Jude, 

* spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur de^ Urchristentums, 
ii. pi>. 409-411 (1896)) has lately reaflEirmed his position as to the 
relation of Jude and 2 P, and supported it by a fresh argument. 
He holds that the Shepherd of Hennas is a Christian recension 
of an older Jewish work. Of that Jewish work Jude and 2 P 
contain reminiscences. Butheilrg^es that investigation shows 
that the echoes of it in Jude must be derived through the 
medium of 2 P. On Zahn’s position see footnote to Lxierature. 

t In V.19 there is a similar article, but no reference to 2 P can 
be made out. Spitta therefore supposes that the allusion is to 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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writing with the special purpose of reminding his 
readers of St. Peter’s Epistle, should smother his 
reference to the words of that Epistle in an appeal 
to the habitual oral teaching {€\eyop) of the apostles 
generally {tQv diroa-T^Xcov), and that he should 
omit the chief count of his master’s indictment. 

(ii.) Connexion of thought. It must suffice to 
apply this test to two pairs of passages : — 

(a) In 2 P 211 (otrcv txyyeXot x,<t A..) we have an example of 
forbearance answering to that adduced in Jude 9 from the 
Assumptio. It has otten been pointed out that the reference 
in 2 Pis so geneial that it has no meaning until it is interpreted 
in the light of Jude. Spitta, however, mam tains that Jude has 
mistaken the allusion m 2 P. Adopting the reading ‘rapk 
he supposes that 2 Prefers to Enoch 124 13 i), where 
God is described as sending Raphael to the fallen angel Azazel, 
and Raphael and his fellows as executing the commission by 
sending Enoch to Azazel with a message of judgment. The 
objections to this ingenious suggestion are many, and, it seems, 
insuperable. It necessitates the adoption of the inferior read- 
ing iTupk Kupiov.* Again, the allusion could not have been 
surmised by the original readers of 2 P. Its discovery was 
reserved for a scholar, who, studying 2 P with Jude, had Enoch 
brought prominently before him. Again, no stress is laid in 
Enoch on the message being sent through the patriarch ; and 
indeed there is soineihing grotesque in finding an example of 
forbearance m the angels sending a man to do what, ex 
hypothesi, they shiank from doing themselves. Lastly, a 
message of j’udgment from God could not be described as /3A.«<r- 
xpitrts. The passages, therefore, remain decisive witnesses 
against the priority of 2 P. (b) An argument of a different 
kind is supplied by Jude lO ll 2 P 212 . The verse in Jude fits 
into the context (see v.^^), and is itself well compacted, the u\v 
. . . M marking a simple and forcible contrast (cf. v. 8 ). The 
phrase cpuinxu? I'rlo'Tce.trbtx.i is a very natural phrase, t and the 
word (pvcrtzSs is necessary to limit the kind of knowledge. The 
clause us vk kxoyet (note art.) stands after (^ucrrxiis, which 
it further defines. Lastly, tpSiipovrsti answers to p,toe,Ucutnv in 
V. 8 , j'ust as ^Xoe.a-^vifAoZa-iv Of V.IO tO (3\otcripy,/u,6v<nv in V The 
Petrine verse, on the other hand, is but loosely connected \Mth 
the previous context ; there is something artificial in the 
parono7nasia (pOopkv^ cpdop^, (pOctfia-ovrcct (cf. 1 '^ 2i9), and the use 
of the adjective 'iixnxdi is, to say the least, strange. All the 
expressions in Jude (except . . . iTicrTotvroti) have something 
corresponding to them in 2 P, and it is almost impossible to 
conceive that the ill-compacted and artificial sentence of the 
latter should have been the original of the terse, orderly, and 
natural ?\entence of the former. The investigation of other 
parallels would lead to the same conclusion ; see especially 
Jude 13 II 2 P 217, the phrase rjc h '^c^os, x.t.k. in Jude referring to 
the ‘?tars, and being a reminiscence (see above; of passages in 
Enoch. 

(iii,) Vocabulary and style, (a) Positive argu- 
ments. Tlie verdict must be arrived at not by 
drawing up statistics as to words, but by estimating 
the naturalness of the use of words and phrases in 
the parallel passages. 

In 2 P we find elaborated expressions, containing sometimes 
favourite words of the author, corresponding to forcible, simple 
expressions, sometimes echoes of Enoch, in Jude. Thus, tor 
example, ildorots (cf. Enoch), Jude^ll xa.lirip lihoTxs x. 

IcrTYiPiypc^ivovs (cf. 317 21-4 31®) b irotpot)<rVi(X^) »XviQitcc ( 22 ), 2 V Il 2 ; 
Ctra 'Coipov (Ct EnOCh), V.0|I (TtipoiS Zo(pov,‘'Z^; £V Ta7s uyi.ixa.is uuuv 
trixiXih^ (the meaning ‘ hidden rocks ’ being certified bj the fact 
that it is followed by a senes of images from the natural world), 

V. 12:11 ffxiXot Xotd pc.u/u .01 (cf. Jl'*) Ivrpvcpuvres (cf. t'/,v . . . Tpvfpiv, JUSt 

above) b roiis a.irkrxis ocutcov (the addition of uvrcJv confirming 
kffkrous as against the reading kyiixai;), 2 ^ 3 . 

(^>) Negative arguments. It must be rAmembered 
that, on the hypothesis of the priority of P, Jude 
had the whole of 2 P before him. Jude wrote, 
according to Spitta’s theory, to S^. PetAr'a corre- 
spondents to remind them oi the apostle’s teaching 
in his letter. It is strange, therefore, that he does 
not refer explicitly to St. Peter or to his letter, 
especially as St. Peter had in that letter referred 
explicitly to St. Paul’s letters ; strange that, since 
he must have regarded the whole letter with 
peculiar reverence, there are large tracts of it 
which had no influence at all over him ; equally 

* The authorities are : (1) trapk Kup'u i<BO Pa ciirspi 

cat Thphl Oec; (2) frecpk KvpUv cursS m tol syr-harcl cum# 
arpoiygi j ( 3 ) om. A 13 40 137 cur^i pi boh (=me) vg-lat syrr-bodl- 
harcl (text) aeth ai*em. 

Spitta (p. 166) among the authorities for (2) gives ‘syrP 
pyre*.* He has mistaken Tischendorf's ‘syrPc.*’ and has 
evolved a new Syriac version. 

t Cf. Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 9 (inaccurately quoted by Wetstein 
in loc,')y ptMy^viy 7 JV eyai epu srinvecS obvBpufrous (j^Ctru i^iXTet-fAiVOvs, 
Si 0 ’artp ys xeit rkKKat. ^uoi. x.r.X. 
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strange that he does not in any way catch the 
strongly marked literary style ot his master ; and 
further, that words which would flx themselves in 
the mind of an attentive student of 2 P are not 
found in his letter. 

These words are such as the following 27 317* 

a.irc<^tiytiv, 1*1 2^3 20 ; u.ffr'i'.pixTOs, 21'1 316 (cf. o-rv.pi^uv 112 • -yuos, 
317 ) ; 5/<}, 110.12 31 ^; i! yt^p, 2'1« 20 j j '■e}A,, 221 32; k'T&yyskuiXy 
313 (IxayyiXXeirQot!, 21^), i-riyuv, 21 ; lirtyviacris, 1- 3 b 220 (verb 

221 yvaxtS, l^f* 31^); iiTty^opy.yitv, 1^ 11; iuen^'i.s, 20, -ori^iicc., 
13.6.7 3 II ; '/iyEierticii, 110 213 30*16; vv'okxOa.i. 21®^ ; IxcLpyiiv, 210 
311 ; ov ^Ei^EtrOat, 2 '^* 

To sum up : If Jude wrote nrst, then the author 
of 2 P, with the Ep. of Jude in his mind rather 
than actually before him, altered the sequence of 
its imperfectly remembered thoughts and expres- 
sions, elaborated and, with the aid of a phraseology 
peculiarly his own, made variations on pli rases 
which clung to his memory. If, on the other 
hand, Jude wrote with the express purpose of re- 
calling his master’s letter to his readers, we must 
yet suppose that with rare skill he eliminated 
harsh and tortuous phrases, brought togetlier 
scattered ideas, infused reminiscences of Enoch, 
and wrought the whole into natural compact and 
harmonious paragraphs. It is not too much to say 
that to have composed under such conditions a 
letter so forcible, so clearly and neatly expressed, 
and so bound togetlier by interdependence of 
thought and phrase as is St. Jude’s Epistle, would 
have been little short of a miracle of literary skill. 

These various lines of argument converge and, 
so far as demonstration is possible in literary 
questions, demonstrate the priority of Jude. 

5. Date of Composition and Authorship.— 
A convenient statement of the dates assigned to 
the Ep. by Geiman critics is given in Holtzinann, 
Einleitimg, p. 329. The older critics of the 
Tubingen school, regarding the letter as a forgery 
of the Judaists against the Paulinists, placed 
it late in the 2nd cent. More recent critics place 
it about the middle or in the first half of the 2nd 
cent. Thus Pfleiclerer [Urchristenthum, 835 ff.) 
holds that it was written against the Carpocratians 
of Alexandria, and therefore not before A.D. 150. 
Jill idler {EinUit. p. 147) gives the limits as ISO 
and 100, and urges that, since the writer’s tone of 
'svoncler and anger implies that he is dealing with a 
new form of error, it must not he placed very late 
in this period. With this verdict Harnack [Du 
Chronologie, p. 468) substantially agrees. 

The superior limit is fixed by the evidence as to 
the reception of the Epistle ; the inferior by internal 
evidence. The latter turns on the following points : 
(1) the in which ‘ the faith’ is spoken' of as a 
formulated deposit (w.^* 20 ) . (2) the language as to 
the apostles (v.^'^) — the apostolic period is long 
passed ; (3) the use of Apocryphal writings ; (4) 
the existence of Gnosticism, either that of the 
Carpocratians or, as Hainack thinks, such as 
Epiphanius under various names describes as in- 
festing 8yria and Palestine, and which (apparently 
at a later time) found expression in the Coptic 
Gnostic literature edited by Schmidt {‘ Texte u. 
Untersuch.’ viii. 1, 2). 

These points must be briefly examined. (1) The 
use of iricTTis in Gal 1**^ 3’^3 j^o 10«, Eph 4®, Ph 
closely approximates to that of our Ep. , while 
the thought does not go beyond that of Gal P, 
Eo (2) The language of v.-^^ implies that the 
recipients of the Ep. had been wont to receive oral 
instruction (^€701/) from the general body of the 
apostles (rwz* ciTrocrr.), and that this period of inter- 
course was now over. It may well be that some 
of the apostles had been removed by death, but the 
requirements of the language are satisfied if we 
suppose that the apostles were now scattered. (3) 
The argument from the use of Apocryphal books 
1 is serious only when it m vaguely put, as by 
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McGiffert {Rist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age^ 
p. 587), ‘He makes use of two late apocryphal 
works/ As a matter of fact, Enoch is assigned by 
almost all scholars to a date B.c, (Schiirer, RJR 
21. iii p. 59 fi'.). Assumption of Moses was 

probably WTitten within the hrst 30 years of our 
era (Charles, § 11 ; Schtirer, ib, p. 78 1, with 
Ewald and others, places it within the first decade 
after Herod’s death). (4) The Gnostic character of 
the persons attacked in the Ep. is deduced from 
three passages. 

(a) In the words tov ju>evov ^teTOTvtv ». xvptav *1. "Xp. oe-pvaC- 
fctvet are supposed to point to a denial of God as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to a docetic view of Christ’s Person. 
The comnaon article, however, tog-ether with placed after 
xvpiovj p^o^ es that Ohn&c alone is meant — a conclusion coafinned 
hy rou 6i6v iftzujv in The combinatio*' useTorce, %6pis occurs 
several times m the LXX (e.g. Gn 152 . 8; cf. Is 12-^). The denial 
is a denial in life (cf. Tit of Christ’s sovereignty (1 Co 620, 
Ho i>ii 318 ). (6) The IwnrvtaZcouvot of V.8 is thought to point 
to visions as the source of Gnostic speculations. The word, 
however, in itself connotes nothing more than the wilfulness 
and falseness of their principles of conduct (cf. frag, in Cramer 
and Bengel, in loc.). (c) In v.i9 it is urged that Jude retorts 
upon Gnostic teachers their own language of disparage* 
ment; theu are the But this is to force an 

elaborate ir'eaning mto simple words. A phrase in v.i6 {Sxvux' 
irpx-^jtTee. z^^pp) shows that the ‘distinctions’ 

they made were largely social (cf. Ja , 1 Go lli8 22). The 
t>l itTohotZovn; (which Jude interprets by his antithetical 
£Tfiiss«o«ti«yvTtj ituxjTais) IS equivalent to St Paul’s rk; hxoo-'ra.e-iocs 
. , . 'Tflioilvrfr in Ro IGi" (see aboi e). The best commentary on 
our passage is 1 Co ^-3, Gal 


The arguments therefore for assigning the Ep. 
to the 2nd cent, break down on examination. 

Other critics place the Ep. in the latter half of 
the 1st cent. To this class belong most English 
scholars (Plumptre, Luniby, Salmon, Plummer), 
and among recent German writers Spitta (who 
places Jude shortly after St. Peter’s death), von 
Soden (who, holding that there is nothing to show 
that the Ep. was not Avritten by a younger brother 
of the Lord, gives 80-90 as an approximate date), 
Kubl (who places it 65-80). 

\>'e are brought therefore to the problem of 
authorship . The Ep. begins with the words Toi/5ay 
^lyjod XpiiTToO dodXop dde\(pbi db Ta/cci/3ou. Those 
who place the Ep. in the 2nd cent, either suppose 
that it is pseudepigraphic (so Pfieiderer, who 
suggests that some local traditions influenced the 
writer to take the name of ‘Jude the brother of 
Janies'), or hold that it was written by someone 
bearing the name Jude,* and that (to quote 
Harnack’s view) po.ssibly the words ’I'j;croD Xp. 
SoCXos, and certainly the words d8e\<pbs Sb Ta/cti^ou, 
were added at a later time (i.e. 150—180) to enhance 
its value as a weapon against Gnosticism. If it 
is objected that such an interpolator would have ' 
made Jude to be the apostle, Jill idler suggests 
that dd€\<pbs ’laKih^ov is a ‘synonym for the title of 
bishop.’ Those Avho find in the Ep. itself no 
evidence to show that^ it could not have been 
written in the apostolic age need not criticise 
these speculations. The simplest interpretation of 
the salutation, which identifies the writer — ^not 
witli the apostle (cf. Wordsworth), nor with Judas 
Barsahbas (cf. J. Liglitfoot, Plumptre), hut — with 
the brother of the Lord (Mt 13^, jMk 6‘^), is the beskf 
It appears that the Lord’s kindred had a posi- 
l^on of authority accorded them, especially amono- 
Palestinian Christians (Eus. HM iii. 11. 20, 33 8 
V' ^ earlier date St. Paul* 

UTiting to a Gentile Church, appeals to the case of 


o n Annai^umes (on J ude i), gives it as his opinion thi 

“ I was the work of Symeon the successor of James, and tin 
our Epistle was written by Jude, the last Jewish Bp. of Jen 
fi ^ 9?) Hadrian (Eus. SJB iv. 5. 3 ; Epiph. lice 

by tbe fact that Jude uses tl 
Assumption of Moses. We know that his brother James th 
Just had much m common with what was highest in th 
teaching and practice of the Pharisees. To such men tfc 
Jssmnptupi, the work prohablj- of a Pharisaic Quietist (Charle 
//lirod. § 10), would naturally appeal. 


‘the brethren of the Lord’ as having a decisive 
hearing on the question of his oivn rights ( I Co 9^) 
The name of James was influential in distant 
Churches ( Gal 2^-, J a H). There is tiien every reason 
to believe that the words d8eX(pbs 'laKcb(3oo would 
Avin a hearing for the Avriter, Avhether St. James 
were living or dead, especially m churches Avhich 
Avere in constant communication AAitii the chinch 
at Jerusalem. That Palestinian JeAvs, especially 
those AA^ho, like St. James and St. Jude, had been 
brought mto constant communication AVitli JeAvs of 
the Dispersion, Avould be likely to liaA^e a command 
of Greek has been shown by Mayor, St. James, 
p. xlif., Zahn, Einleitung in das NT, § 2 (see 
especially p. 31 f.). ' 

The limits of date are noAV greatly narroAved. 
The superior limit is the death of St. Jude. The 
language of Hegesippus {ap. Eus. RE iii. 20) 
j shoAA^s that the intervieAV of Domitian Avith St. 
Jude’s grandsons can hardly be placed late in 
that Emperor’s reign [pixp^ Tpat«^, i/oD TrepipehaL aurobs 
and that St. Jude had been dead some 
time before it took place {en 8b Trepirjcrav). Hence 
Ave cannot place the letter later than 80. As 
to the inferior limit, we must allow time {a) for 
the apostolic college to lia\m been broken up by 
the separation of its members, and probably by the 
death of some ; (b) for such Pauline j)lira.seology as 
I Ave find in 1 Co, Ro, Col, Eph to have become 
I knoAAm to a HebreAV Christian probably of Jerusa- 
lem, partly perhaps through personal intercourse 
(Ac 15. 18‘'^^2D^^*), certainly (as the kind of evidence 
I show’s) through a study of those Epistles. We cannot 
then idace the Ep. earlier than the composition of 
Col and Eph. The general tone of the Ej). harmon- 
izes best Avith a date somewhat late in the apostolic 
age. We shall not be far A\rong if we suppose that 
it Avas Avritten Avithin a year or tAvo of the Pastoral 
Epistles (assuming their genuineness), the Apoca- 
lypse (assuming the eailier date), the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, and the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

6. Place of Writixg, Destination, Circitm- 
STANCES OF COMPOSITION. — Many critics, Avho 
regard the Ep. as directed against a developed 
Gnosticism, bold it probable that it Avas Avritten in 
Egypt (fi.) 7 . Jiilicher), or even more definitely in 
Alexandria (Mayerlioffs conjecture, adopted by, 
e.g., Schenkel, Holtzmann, Pfieiderer). We have 
already considered the gi*ound for this conjecture. 
The ‘bietliren of the Loid’ Avoiild naturally have a 
prominent place among ‘ the elders ’ closely con- 
nected Avith St. James at JerusaLm. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Ep. aa’us composed either 
there or at least in Palestine. 

As to its destination, the salutation is quite 
general. From this fact some critics have deduced 
the conclusion that the Ep. is a circular letter (so 
EAvald), others that the letter-form is purely arti- 
ficial (so Jiilicher, Deis.smann, Bibelstnclien, p. 244). 
But although the destination is not named in the 
salutation, the situation Avith Avhich the letter 
deals is too concrete to he universally applicable. 

A brief examination of the evidence Avhich the 
letter supplies as to the condition of its intended 
readers Avill supply a clue — probable, not certain — 
to their identification. (1) The doctrine of God's 
grace had been taught among them (v.^). They 
were mrobably, therefore, men among Avhom St. 
Paul h?^ worked. (2) They had recei\’ed oral 
instruction from the apostles generally ( v. ^7) Tli ey 
probably, therefore, lived at no great distance from 
Jerusalem. (3) They Avere in danger of being 
leavened by certain' fMse brethren, against Avhom 
the Ep. is designed to Avarn them. What Avas the 
oliaracter of these false brethren ? (a) There is 
nothing in the Ep. to lead to the supposition 
that they" Avere teachers, or that their ei ror Avas 
doctrinal ; {§) they Avere grossly immoral in life, 
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yy 4. 8. ]i)f. (BaXaa» ; (7) they Avere essentially 
a(76^a9,— wholly destitute of ^odly fear,— and in 
j^iarticular they profaned the dydwaL (v.^^) and the 
associated Eucliarist by their reckless parti cii>ation 
{aupevc^X- ; cf. 1 Co and their selfish 

greed (eauroj)s TroLij.Q.tvovT^s ; cf. 1 Co Ipoit*) ; ( 5 ) in 
word and deed tliey were insubordinate against 
divinely constituted authority,* vv.^- lo* n {Kop4) 
{yoyyvarai) ; (e) they fomented schisms, ; (^) 
they practically perverted the doctrine of grace, v.'* 
(cf. (xal 51=^, Ko 6^* 15). 

All these points (except the last) have parallels in 
St. Paul’s picture of the Corinthian Church. The 
same dangers from pagan associations and sur- 
roundings are emphasized also in Ac 15-^--®, 1 Th 
41-s, Ko, Ph Eph Kev 2i"- 3^ 

and again in the DidacM (iii. ,3, 6). The men, 
therefore, against whom St. Jude warns his readers 
appear to have brought the vices and the unchas- 
tened seKisliness of paganism within the Christian 
body. The Church, accordingly, to which the letter 
is addressed was, it would seem, piedominantly a 
Gentile Cliiirch. This is confirmed by an inciden- 
tal phrase, which yet has a conspicuous place in the 
Ep . — Trepl T7)s K0LP7JS i)jiioov (TcoTTjplas (v.*^). Jude writes 
as a Hebrew Christian to Gentile Christians. The 
Chnicli which best fulfils these conditions is the 
Church in the Syrian Antioch (cf. Beyschlag, Nea- 
test, Theol. ii. p. 484), whore St, Paul’ taught eaily 
and late in liis missioriaiy career, a Church in 
constant communication with the Church ’at Jer- 
usalem [e.g. Ac Gal 2^-), visited, as we learn 
incidentally, by one of the older apostles (Gal 2“), 
and exposed to tlie same dangers from heathenism 
as the Church at Corinth. It is of course quite 
possible that the Ep., with its general salutation, 
was intended to he circulated among a group of 
Churches connected with Antioch (cf. Ac 15-^). 

It is not hard to conjecture the circumstances 
under which the lettety^ such being its .scope and 
such its probable destination, was written. We 
may suppose that members of the Church of Anti- 
och' mine to Jerusalem with news that the leaven 
of } eathen lawlessness was sjireading there. St. 
Juue, one of the original ‘elders’ of the mother 
Church, and therefore now (esjiecially if St. Janies 
%vas dead) in a position of peculiar authority, feels 
the gravity of the occasion, the danger attend- 
ing a perversion of St. Paul's doctrine of grace, 
as St. James had realized that involved in the 
perversion of the true doctrine of faith. The 
messengers are returning. St. J ude would gladly 
have sent by them a letter dealing Avitli the bless- 
ings of salvation common to Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians alike. The crisis, however, of which he 
has heard forces him to narrow his subject to an 
earnest appeal that, in the present accentuation of 
the perils which were inseparable from the position 
of a Gentile Church, they would preserve the purity 
of the faith in matters of life and conduct. 

7. SUxMMAitY OF' THE Epistle.— A necessarily 
brief paraphrase will bring out the connexion of 
thought. ' 

The salutation of Jude (v.^^*). The treacherous 
entrance into your Church of certain depravers of 
God’s grace in Christ and practical deniers of Jesus 
as Lord, force me to make my letter a simjile call 
to you to contend for the one faith (v.^^*). I need 
only remind you of the ancient examples of the 
danger of faithlessness and fleshly sin — Israel (the 
primary type of the Christian society), the angels 
who fell, and (like these last in sin and punish- 
ment) the Cities of the Plain (vv.®"’^). Despite 

^ In V.8 »vptorY,rm. (cf. DidcbcM iv. 1) is abstiuct : it is the 
principle of authority in general which they rejected. The word 
probably points to actual offices of authority in the (Church 
(cf. Oleni. Al. Strom, vi. liJ, p. 793, syxifrxrecyijyoct ri 

JMTet Se^et ya,p Btit^ipu). 


such examples, these men, ever yielding to their 
own w’ayward fancies, are guilty both of heblily 
sin and of rebellion. They deny the principle of 
authority; they malign those set to rule. Unlike 
the archangel in his controversy with the devil, 
they do not fear to malign even the dread realities 
of authority which are too high for Their com pi e- 
hension, while in the low region of their own animal 
instincts they corrupt themselves (vv.^'^o). Scrip- 
ture (v.i^) and natuie (v.^^^*) prefigure their mani- 
fold sins and their doom. Nay, they are the true 
subject of the ancient patriarch’s prophecy (v.^^^-). 
Be not as they are. They are unrestful — discon- 
tented, selfish, boastful, intriguing flatterers. Do 
you be calm, remembering that the apostles, when 
they visited you, used to tell you that such men 
would arise (vv.^^"^®). Again, these men, having 
only natural aims, cause divisions. Do ym build 
up your society on the foundation of the faith, the 
Spirit helping your prayers, the love of the Father 
being your protection, the final mercy of Jesus 
Christ being your hope (vv.^^’-^). Such is your 
duty to youi'selves. What is it to these men? 
Towards some, still wavering, cherish a hoiieful 
compassion ; others you must try to save by 
desperate effort ; towards others you can only feel 
a compassion paralyzed by fear of contamination 
(v.2^^-). To God the Father, who can preserve you 
from these snares, and finally place you in His 
own presence untainted and exultant, to Him 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ be glory for 
ever (v.^^*). 

Literatuub.— ( 1) On the reception of the Ep. in the Church, 
see Charteris, Canonicity^ p. 331 ff. (based on the next named); 
Kirchhofer, QuellensammluTig, § xxxii. ; Reuss, Gesch. d. heU. 
Schrifien Nt, § 233 ; Westcott, History of the Canon of the JST ; 
Zahn, Gmhiokfe des NT Kanons, especially i. 1, p. 319 ff. 

(2) Commentaries: (a) Ancient.— Clement of Alex., Rypoty- 
poses (Zahn, Forsohungen, iii. pp. 83 ff., 95 ff.) ; Didymus of Alex. 
(Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix. 1811-1818, Latin version, with a fevr 
Greek fragments) ; Oecumenius (Migne, Pat. Gr. cxi x.) ; Theophy- 
lact (Migne, Pat. Gr. cxx\i.)*, fragments and scholia m C, F. 
Matthaei, Nov. Test, v., 1782, Scholia in Ep. Oath p, 234 ff., and in 
Cramer, Catena, 1840 ; Bede (Migne, Pat. Lat. xciii.). (.b) Modern. 
—The Reformation period— Luther, 1523 ; Calvin, 1551. The 17th 
century— Grotius, Annotationes, 1650. The present century (in 
alphabetical order)— Bruckner, 1805 (ed. 3) ; K, Burger in Strack- 
Zockler, Kurzgefasster Kommentar, 1895 (ed. 2) ; Fronmuller in 
Lange, Bibelwerk, 1862, 1890 (ed. 4), also Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1870; J. O. K. Hofmann, 1875; Huther in Meyer, 1852, also 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1881 ; Launnann, 1818 ; Lumby in Speaker's 
Coinmmentary, 1881 ; C. F. Keil, 1883 ; E. Kuhl in Weiss- 
Meyer, 1897 (ed. 6) ; A. Plummer in Ellicott’s Comm, for English 
Readers, 1883, the same in Expositor’s Bible, 1891 ; Plumptre 
in Camb. BMe for Schools, 1880 ; Rampf, 1854 ; M. F. Sadler, 
1891 ; Schneckenburger, 1832 ; Schott, 1863 ; von Soden in Hand- 
Comwentar, 1892 (ed. 2); Stier, 1850 ; G. Wandel, 1898 ; Wiesing-er 
in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1862. 

(3) General.— The relevant sections in the Introductions to 
the NT, especially the following : — Bleek, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann, Julicher, Salmon, B. Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), 
Zahn*; art. ‘Jude’ m Ency. Brit. (Lumby), the arts in 
Herzog (Sieffert), Smith (ed. 1895, A. Plummer), Schenkel 
(Schenkel): also the following books and articles: — E.,Arnaud, 
Des Citations apocr. de Jude, 1849, the same, Recherehes 
critiques sur I'&p. de Jude avec commentaire, 1851 (also 

'Eng. tr. in Brit, and Foreign Evang. Review, July 1859); 
L. A. Arnaud, Essai crit. sur Vauthen. 1835 ; Beyschlag, Nea- 
test. Theol. 1892 (ii. pp. 483-486) ; Deissmann, Ribelsrudien, 1895 

* The second vol. of Zahn’s Einleitung appeared after this 
article was in print. It contains (pp. 42-110) a very full dis- 
cussion of the questions connected with Jude and 2 P. The 
chief conclusions at which Zahn arrives are as follows. 2 P 
was written by St. Peter before, about the autumn of a d. 63, 
he visited Rome, i.e. 60-63. It was addressed to Churches 
mainly Jewish in or near Palestine. Ep. Jude was the work of 
the Lord’s brother, and was addressed to the same Churches 
as 2 P. The libertines of Jude are false teachers, and exactly 
correspond to the picture drawn by anticipation in 2 P, to 
which, indeed, reference is made in Jude^-^L Zahn takes 
Jude® to refer to the deliverance of a people (anarthrous Kotov) 
by * Jesus ’ (best supported reading) from the spiritual Egypt of 
sin, and to the subsequent judgment on the unbelieving in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The date, therefore, of the Ep. must 
he after 70, and is probably about 75. It may be added that 
Zahn thinks that Jude used the Hebrew or Ai*ainaic original of 
Enoch. 

The writer of the article would gladly have considered Zahn’a 
position in greater detail. But he does not find any reason to 
mc^ify his own arguments or conclusions. 
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(p. 189 ff.) ; Ewald, Sielen Sendschreihen, 1870 ; Farrar, 
Ea'/ly Days of Christianity^ 1882 (i. pp. 220-243) ; Gloag, In- 
trod. to the. Cafh. Epistles, 1887; Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf 
Apostel (‘Texte u. Untersuch.’ ii. 1, 2), 1884 (p. 105 f.), the 
same, Dit, Chronotogie, 18U7 (pp. 465-469) ; Jessien, De uWsvTiee. 
ep. Judce, 1821; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 1875 (p. 69ff.); 
McGifferfc, Hist, of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 
685-588) ; Mayerhoff, Die letrinischen Schnften, 1835 (pp. 171- 
182) ; Neander, Flantmg of the Christian Church (Eng. tr. in 
Bohn’s senes, p. 391 f.) ; Pfleiderer, (Irchi-istenthum, 1SS7 (pp. 
835-843) ; Eenan, St. Paul, 1869 (p. 300 ff.) ; Eitschl in SK, ISbl 
(p. 103 ff., ‘ Ueber die im briefe des Judas characteri^»irten Anti- 
nomisten’); B. 176183 in SK, 1866 (p. 256 ff., ‘Die Petnnische 
Frage, Das Yerhaltniss snim Judasbrief ’) ; Zockler, Handb. d. 
Theol. Wmensch., 1883, i. p. 419 f. (Schulze). 

F. H. Chase. 

JUDGE, JUDGING. — Among the early Israelites 
the official organization of the administration of 
justice was entirely unknown. Tliere^ were no 
courts of law”, no official judges, no codified laws. 
Disputes were settled by the natural heads of 
families and tribes, in accordance with the customs 
that had growm up in the course of their develop- 
ment. These customs ivere connected with {a) 
the fannli/, and [b] religion. In the earliest book 
of Hebrew history ( JE) the pictures of patriarchal 
times represent the father or head of the family 
as possessing supreme poiver over his property 
(Gn 27), his slaves (Gn 21), and the members of 
liis ow'n family (Gn 22. 38-^}. Disputes between 
families w’ere settled by an appeal to force, or by 
an amicable covenant bet’ween the heads of the 
families (Gn 21 ; cf. the story of Jacob and Esau 
in Gn 32). But J" Himself is also represented as 
acting as supreme judge, and that not only in the 
case of peoples (Babel, Sodom), but also of indi- 
viduals (Gn 20®). So also refractory members of a 
family w”ere solemnly dedicated to God’s wurath 
(Gn 4y5ff.). 

The beginnings of the history of Israel as a 
people w”ere dominated by the strong personality 
of Moses. During the nomad period, family dis- 

E utes w'ere still settled by the head of the family ; 

lit Moses himself ivas the supreme judge to whom 
appeals w”ere brought (Ex 18^®), and he is repie- 
seiited as himself bringing the matters to J" for 
decision (Ex 18^®), though w”e are not told how he 
gained his knowledge of the will of the Deity. 
Moses had no officials to execute his sentences, 
but seems in case of division of opinion to have 
appealed to those who agreed wdth him to carry 
out his punishments by force (Ex 32 This 
work, however, proved too much for one man, 
and on the advice of his f«ather-in-law he selected 
a number of the heads of families— already accus- 
tomed to judging in matters pertaining to their 
OAvn families — to judge the intertribal disputes, 
reserving for himself the right of settling the more 
difficult questions that arose (Ex cf. the 

parallel account in Nu IF®* ^■*^*). 

It was in accordance with this appointment that 
the later ‘Book of theGovenant’ w”as represented 
as given by Moses to these elders as a body of 
customs for their guidance (Ex 2P 24). The 
active participation of the Deity in judging is 
still prominent all through this period. To seek a 
judgment was to ‘ seek Jahweh ’ (Ex 33^®“*). It 
w*as J" Himself who punished Miriam (Nu 12^*'), 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16), and the Israelites 
themselves (Nu 21). Achan was detected by J" 
(whose will on this occasion was ascertained by the 
drawing of lots), and the punishment was carried 
out by the people (Jos 7). 

The settlement in Canaan, and consequent 
change from nomad to settled life, led to the 
emphasizing of rather than family and tribal 
authority. The ancient customs w^ere continued, 
but the ‘elders of the citjr’ upi) took the 
place of the elders of the tribe (Jg 8^® IH, and see 
below for Dent.; cf. Nowaek, Arch, i. 322, and 
see Eldeh in OT), though the claims of the 


latter w-ere not overlooked even in the 7th cent, 
(cf. Dt 16*®). During this period the term ‘ judge 3 ‘ 
w*as applied to the local heroes, wdio delivered and 
ruled the tribes of Israel. (For the use and 
meaning of in the Book of Judges, see the 
following tw”o articles). 

The institution of a monarchy also modified the 
prevuous customs, inasmuch as the king and his 
officials w”ere in a better position than most to 
enforce their decisions by means of the ^ower they 
possessed. The administration of justice in the 
country naturally remained in the hands of the 
city elders and men who had gained a reputation 
for w isclom ; and the settlement of disputes was 
by arbitration rather than by royal justice ; but 
w'here a royal officer was stationed, there lie w^ould 
often be appealed to. The king w’as the most 
powerful (at any rate in the best days of the 
monarchy), and tbeiefore the supreme judge. 
The person of the king was usually accessible to 
the poorest of his subjects. The men of Israel 
brought their troubles regularly to David (2 S 15-®^*). 
The pow'er of the king enabled him wdien present 
to override or overaw’e the local courts (1 K 21, 
1 S 8-®, 2 S 15® etc.). It w^as during this peiiod (in 
the 9tli or Stli cent.) that a short book of ‘judg- 
ments’ (Ex 21-23^; cf. ExODUS in vol. i. 

p. 810) w’as edited to guide the decisions of men 
w’ho rvere called upon to decide certain cases. 
How far it obtained any authority w'e cannot tell, 
but it is very short and incomplete. Judges are 
mentioned only once in this code, viz. in 21®®, but 
the W’ord used here is a rare word ; the 

sentence in wdiich it occurs is difficult to construe 
as it stands, and Budde has suggested a difibrent 
reading, which contains no mention of judgeKS 
(ZATIF xi. 106 ffi). In Ex 21® 22®* ^ BVm reads 
‘judges’ as a translation of D'-nbxrr, but the word 
seems to be used here as usual with the meaning 
‘ God ’ given in the KV text.* 

Towards the end of the 7th cent, (in 621) another 
code of laws — the Deuteronomic — was proclaimed, 
but the unfortunate death of Josiali seems to 
have rendered it incfiective from 608 until after the 
Exile. (See Deuteeonomy). In judicial matters 
it confirmed for the most part the already existing 
customs.^ Judges and officers (nnae'’! are to 

be appointed in all the cities, according to the 
tribes (Dt 16^®). t The ordinary judges are as 
before the ‘ elders of the city ’ (Dt 19*® 2F® 22^®*^* 
etc. ). In difficult matters, where men had formerly 
had recourse to the more immediate judgment of 
the Deity, the priests the Lev^ites are to be 
associated with the usual judges (Dt 17®®^* 19^^* 
etc.), and the law as a whole is represented as 
having been delivered by Moses to the priests the 
sons of Levi, and unto all the elders of Israel 
(Dt31®). The curse of J" still remains the heaviest 
of punishments (Dt 28^®®^*). The greatest fault in 
the administration of justice during this peiiod 
was due to bribery, a sin wdiich specially excited 
the indignation of the preacher of moral right- 
eousness (Am 51 ® ; cf. Mic 7®, Zeph 3®). In 
Am 2® and Mic 5^ the word ‘ judge ’ nsiy seems to 
be used of the king (see Driver on the former 

assage in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), 

ut in Micah the LXX have a difibrent reading, 
and in Amos Nowaek refers the word to the 

* Dillmann thinks that judges who gave iiidginont in a 
sanctuary were called D’nvx in the older Hebrew; cf. his note 
on this passage in the Ktlrzgef assies exegetisches Ilandbuch 
zum AT, but Marti refers the word to the household gods 
(Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 29, 48). 

t Of the little is known. They first appear as Israel* 

itash ^perintendents of forced labour in ^.gypt (Ex 6, JE), then 
associated with the elders in the wilderness (Nu 
11 * 0 , JE). After this they are not mentioned until Deuter^ 
OTpmy. They seem to have been police officials. See note in 
Driver’s conamentary on Dt 115. 
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officials of the Moabites {Die kleinen Propheten, 
p. 126). 

The destruction of the monarchies and the exile 
of both the kingdoms limited the judicial power 
of the people. In their captivity they were 
entirely subject to their conquerors. The study 
of their own law increased, indeed may be said 
now to have seiiously begun, but what little they 
could carry into loractice was only by an act of 
grace on the part of their masters. The return 
from exile led to the constitution not of a 
political power, but of a religious community. 
The Deuteionomic code was received by it as bind- 
ing (Nell 8-10), and its provisions were observed as 
far as was consistent with the laws of the Persians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks and Romans. Under 
the Persians the Jews were allowed to follow their 
own laws in purely internal matters (the elders of 
the city are mentioned in Ezr 7"^® 10’“^), but quarrels 
wdth neighbouring powers were submitted to the 
Persian court (Ezr 4 and 5). *In Juda?a the Priestly 
code was soon added to the Ueuteronomic, but as 
this is chiefly religious it scarcely aflected the 
ordinary administration of justice. It was prob- 
ably during the time of the Greek domination 
that further organization led to the establishment 
in Jerusalem of the Sanhedrin as the supreme 
court of the Jewish community (see Sanhedrin). 
tn the small towns and villages justice was ad- 
ministered by a council of seven (Jos. Ant. iv. 
v'iii. 14; cf. Schurer, ZeitalUr Christi, ii. 132fF., 
3rd ed. ii. 176 fl*. [HJP il. i. 163 fl*.]), and in larger 
places by one of twenty-three members (Mishna, 
bank. i. 4). It is to one of these councils that Christ 
refers in Mt 5“-^, and to their members in v.^k For 
further details as to the courts in the time of 
Christ, see the articles Roman Law and San- 
hedrin. 

liJTERATURB. — The worlcs on Heh. Archsjeolog'y of Newark and 
Benzinger; for the administration ot justice among nomad 
Arabs, Jacob, AUcbrahischQH Beduinenlebe^Py 209 ff. 

G. W. Thatcher. 
JUDGES, PERIOD OF THE.— 

i. Extent of the Period. 

ii. Authorities. 

ill. Chronology. 

iv. Political Geography. 

V. The History. 

vi. Trustworthiness of the History. 

vii. Religion. 

viii. Parallel with the Maccabaean Period. 

i. The period extends from the death of Joshua 
to the anointing of fcJaul as king over Israel. 

ii. Our main authorities are the Book of Judges 
(specially ch. 5, ‘ the Song of Deborah ’) and 1 S 
1-10. In addition to these the blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 49) was formerly reckoned^ to belong to this 
period ; but the more modern view is while 
yy 5-7. i4f. ifif. point to the period of the Judges, 
other verses transplant ns to a later tin'.e (Kuenen, 
Hex. p. 240, Eng. tr. ; Dillmann, Gen. vol. ii. p. 447, 
Eng. tr.). The Book of Ruth has reference to this 
period, but its composition is referred to post- 
exilic times by recent critics. 

iii. Chronology.— The whole period i* devoid 
of certain dates ; the most that can he said is that 
its close may be assigned with probability to with- 
in fifty years of B.c. 1000. The len^h of the 
period is also very doubtful. If we follow what 
seems to be the Chronology of the Book of J udges it- 
self, we have to conclude that the Judges (exclusive 
of Eli and Samuel) occupied a period of more than 
410 years. No critic, however, has ever accepted 
^his high total, and there are three good reasons 
why it should be rejected. (1) It contradicts 1 K 
6^ (480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple). (2) It has always appeared probable 
that some of the Judges were contemporaries and 
not successors or predecessors of the rest. (3) It is 


improbable that Israel could have existed in the 
disorganized condition which w'as hers under the 
Judges for so long a period as 400 years without 
being absorbed and lost in the surrounding Canaan- 
ites. Moreover, several of tixe details of which the 
number 410 is made up Jo not inspire confidence; 
the number 40 (representing a generation) or its 
multiples occurs frequently, and the writer of the 
book seems to be giving merely a rough reckoning 
by generations. In the present article it is assimied 
that the period of the Judges was relatively short, 
perhaps about 200 years. See Chronology op 
Old Test. vol. i. p. 399. 

iv. Political Geography. — A careful study of 
Jg, particularly of chs. 1 and 4, shows that the 
Israelites on entering Palestine did not conquer it, 
but only overran the inland part of it. A broad 
strip of land along the coast remained in the hands 
of the Philistines (cf. Moore on Jg P®* ^^) and of the 
Zidonians (Jg P^). The fortresses Avliich girdled 
the plain of Esdraelon (Jg 1-^), and consequently 
the plain itself, remained uiiconquered. Moreover, 
scattered over the land there were cities, e.g. 
Jerusalem (Jg 1-^), Gezer (1-^), and probably 
Shecheui (Jg 9^''^; Kittel, ii. 74), in which apparently 
the Israelites had a footing, but not the supremacy. 
No doubt some cities came at an early date into 
the hands of Israel or of their allies (Hebron, Jg 

; Bethlehem, Jg 12s-io ; Bethel, Jg P-;), but it 
may be said generally that the Canaanites still 
kept their fortified cities while the Israelites 
occupied the villages. It was indeed only to he 
expected that Israel on ceasing to be a nomadic 
people, would pass through a stage of free village 
life before they could accustom themselves to the 
restricted life of cities. These villages wer3 fixed 
encampments, collections of tents, rather than 
houses ordered in streets. ‘To your te7its, 0 
Israel,’ was the earlier form of the signal for 
dispersion, as ‘ every man to his own city ’(IK 
22^*^) was the later. The heavdest blow which 
could fall on Israel at this period is described in 
the Song of Deborah in the words, ‘ The villages 
(or ‘villagers’) ceased in Israel’ (Jg AV and 
RVm). The only refuge of the people was in dens 
and caves and natural strongholds ( Jg G-^ 1 S. 13®). 
They had destroyed such fortresses as they had 
won. 

Had the Canaanites possessed any real cohesion 
among themselves, the Israelites must liave been 
chased out of the country as the Midianites were 
chased out by Gideon ; hut the Canaanites were 
hopelessly divided. They were, in fact, a mixed 
population, whether we reckon them as exactly 
seven nations or not. 

v. History. — Owing to the doubtfulness of the 
chronology, a formal division of the epoch of the 
Judges into periods is impossible. Three great 
crises, however, stand out in the history— (1) the 
union of the tribes against Sisera and tlie Canaan- 
ites (Jg 4. 5) ; (2) the assertion of Israefis indi- 
viduality (or nationality) against the Midianites ; 
(3) the appearance of the Philistines. 

(1) All writers recognize the importance of the 
Israelite rising under Deborah and Barak. Israel 
had been checked in its conquests by the fortresses 
which girdled the plain of Esdraelon and by the 
chariots of iron which controlled it. Once checked 
they sank into helplessness, and the Canaanites of 
the plain turned upon their former assailants. 
Their success was great. The Israelites of the 
north and of the centre would have become the 
helots of the Canaanites, if Deborah bad not 
prophesied and if Barak had not fought. Nor 
did the battle of the Kislion give Israel fre^oiw 
only; it also gave life to the idea of nationai 
unity. Six tribes, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
1 Manasseh (Machir), Zehulun, Issachar, and Naph 
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tali, united to fight the battle of the God of Israel ; 
and four others, Reuben, Gad (Gilead), Dan, and 
Asher, are reminded in tiie Song of Deborah of 
their failure to realize the duties of their kinship 
with the rest. The sole literature of this period * 
(so far as we know) is this song of a people struggling 
to assert its freedom and its nationality. 

(2) Gideon represents a crisis hardly less acute 
than that at which Deborah appeared. Israel was 

g assing from nomadic to settled life ; but if the 
:uits of agriculture were snatched from them by 
the iMidianites, the temptation to return to a 
wandering (and perhaps marauding) life, would 
be very great. At another time, under circum- 
stances of stress, J ephthah and David did actually 
return to the condition of ‘ children of the East.’ 
From any such retrograde step Israel, as a whole, 
was saved by Gideon, the farmer called from the 
threshing-flail to save his people. 

The deliverance wrought by Gideon brought up 
the question of appointing a permanent head, to 
judge Israel and fight their battles (cf. 1 S 
The Midianites invaded the land every year (Jg 
6^* ^), so that the crisis demanded some permanent 
organization to meet the standing danger. Gideon, 
on the invitation of the people, established a rule 
which was a theocracy according to liis own pro- 
fession, but it was administered by himself as 
earthly vicegerent. He established at his home 
at Ophrah, in addition to the rest of his state, 
a golden ephod (see Ephod) of the God wliose 
government he (and his sons after him) professed 
to administer (Jg 9-). 

(3) The appearance of the Philistines was a 
matter of grave importance. If, as seems prob- 
able (but see art. Judges [Book of], p. S1S^‘), this 
event was contemporaneous with the beginning of 
Ammonite assaults on Israel, this importance is 
greatly enhanced. Attacked on the east by Ammon , 
reduced in part to subjection on the west by the 
Philistines, the Israelites fell into a disorganized 
and helpless state, from which nothing, perhaps, 
but the establisliment of the kingdom could rescue 
them. 

But the period of the Judges was remarkable, 
not only for the three crises just mentioned, but 
also for a slow and silent revolution which went 
on during the whole of its course. 

It was at this time that Israel assimilated to 
itself a large Canaanite population. Wellhaiisen 
{1st, -w. Jud, (?e5.^4:6fl‘.) points out that this fusion 
would begin in the country, since the Canaanite 
peasant would find more in common with the 
Israelite settler than with his own fellow-country- 
men in the cities. T liis incorporation of the original 
population into Israel explains the striking growth 
of the population which took place under the 
Judges, which, indeed, made Jacob so much 
stronger than the kindred tribes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and rendered the empire of David and 
Solomon a possibility. 

vi. Trustwokthiness of the History of the 
Judges. —This history is so natural a preface to 
the period of the Kings, tliat no charge of im- 
probability can be fairly laid against it as a whole. 
Many details, however, have been referred with 
more or less probability to myth or misunder- 
Eianding, and not to histoiy. 

Cushan - rishathaim (Jg 38) of Mesopotamia 
(Aram - naharaim) is a shadowy and uncertain 
figure. The Shamgar of Jg 3®*^ is supposed to 
be irreconcilable with the Shamgar of-IgS®; 'he 
was no deliverer of Israel,’ writes Kittel (ii. 66 
note), *as the context [of Jg 5*5] shows.’ The 
minor judges Tola and Jair (Jg and Ibzan, 

* If the hlessini: of Jacob (Gn 49) In its present form also 
belong to ihe penc d of the Judges, we have a second doctunent 
in which is realized the unity of the tribes. 


Elon, and Abdon (Jg are generally sain a 

be merely personifications of leading families. Oiii 
present account of Jephthali is open to the objec- 
tion that Jephthah’s ‘message to Ammon’ (Jg 
llij-27j seems to be really a document having 
reference rather to Moab; cf. the mention ol 
Ciiemosli (v.-'^) and of Balak (v.-®). On the other 
hand, Jephthah’s vow and its fulfilment are de- 
fended as natural in Jephtliali’s age (and there- 
fore as probably historical) by Kittel (ii. 81). 
The story of Samson, finally, has not been proved 
a sun-myth, Wt many will agree with Kittel’s 
dictum {ib.) : ‘Samson wavers between myth, 
saga, and history, belonging altogether to no one 
of them, but in part to each.’ See, further, JUDGES 
(Book of), p. 819. 

vii. Religion. — In speaking of the religion of 

this period it is necessary to regard only the state- 
ments of the ancient part of the book, avoiding 
the so-called ‘ margin.’ Inquiry was made of God 
(Jg D), probably by means of the ephod {see 
Ephod); war was made in the name of J" (Jg 
3-^ 46)^ -was regarded as the national God 
Avhose dwelling was on the Arabian peninsula 
(Jg 5^ ® ; cf. Moore) ; the angel of J" presented 
himself in human form in order to make liis 
revelations ( Jg 6^^ 8* ^") ; prophecy was rare 

(Jg 4**, 1 S 3^) ; the ark was regarded a® equivalent 
to the presence of J" Himself (1 8 4*^). 

Canaanite influence on religion was strong 
during this period, for the jirocess of fusion of 
Canaanite and Israelite was going on. Israel, 
new to the land, was introduced to the old sanc- 
tuaries by the old inhabitants, and thus learned 
to 'worship tlie local Baal, tlie native god of corn 
and wine, with the corrupt and corrupting forms 
of that lascivious shedder of blood, the Canaanite. 
Of Israel’s morals during this period little good 
can be said. A time of anarchy always impairs 
the vitality of virtue ; and in Israel when ‘ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes’ 
(Jg 17^*), very strange things were done (Jephthali, 
Samson, Danites, Gibeah). There was no lack of 
courage in this period, and hospitality was evi- 
dently regarded by the mass of the people as 
inviolable. The sacredness of an oath is strangely 
illustrated by Jg ID® and 2H. 

Taken as a whole the period may be character- 
ized, in the words of Amos (8^^), as days in whicli 
there was ‘ a famine in the land ; not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, but of healing t' e 
■words of the Lord.’ The redactor of Jg is indeed 
continually drawing lessons from the experiences 
of his people under the Judges, hut it seems that 
at the time itself the events were left for the most 
art to deliver their own message uninterpreted 
y any prophet. We may compare the period 
with the years of ‘silence’ which jireceded the 
coming of our Lord. 

viii. Parallel with the Maccab^ \n Period, 
— ^There are several points of resemblance between 
the Maccabman period and that of the Judges. 
(1) The form of government (if it could be called 
a ‘form’) was the same at both periods. The 
Maccabees were Judges* (D'aciiy s/idphetlm) like 
Gideon, Jephthah, and the rest, i.e. not admini- 
strators, but champions both against the enemy 
and against the unfaithful 'of their own people 
(cf. 1 Mac 2^®* 86 929‘»i- 73j^ jf some of the Maccabees 
were also priests (Jonathan, 1 Mac ; Simon, 
1 Mac 14^^), so were tlie ancient judges, Eli and 
Samuel, (2) Both periods were periods of almost 
continual struggle (if the chronology of the Judges 
has been rightly understood above), and the very 
life of Isram as a distinct people was tlireateneii. 
(3) There was the same want of unity among the 

^ * The Carthagfinian sufetes resembled the shdphMim clueflj 
in name. 
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people at both periods (cf. 1 Mac 1^2 7®). (4) 

There was the same absence of open vision ’ 

(i S 3^ ; cf. 1 Mac 4^® (5) Even the language 

used of the Maccabman period recalls the time of 
the Judges (cf. 1 Mac 9^^ ijp^aro Kpivup ; 2'*^ rds 6 
€KOV<iLa^ofMevos ; 14"^ 7]cn!>x^cr€v r) yrj iroLa-as ras 7 }jJ.lpas 
’ZipLOovos). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the following 
article. 

Literature —The proper sections of the general histories of 
E vald, Renan (flippant even for Renan), Wellhausen (brief), 

St acl'^ (full), Kittel (veiy good). See also under Israel. 

The Commentary ot G. F. Moore, 1895 ; and J. S. Black, 

J uilfjes, 1392 (in the ‘ smaller Cambridge Bible ’) ; also the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of the followini' article. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF.— 

1. The Name of the Book. 

2. The condition of its Text. 

3. Its Contents and Atrangement. 

4. Its inner Harmony or unity. 

6 . Relation to the Pentateuch ‘ sources* 

6. Character and Age ot the component elements. 

7. Its Author. 

8. Its Spirit and its place in the history of revelation. 

Litei'ature. 

1. The Name of the Book. —The seventh 
component of the Hebrew Old Testament is named 
Book of Judges i:)d) in the oldest .sources 

with which we are acquainted (cf, the Talmudic 
Tract Baba hathra 14^^ edited separately by Marx- 
Dalmau in ‘Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum veteris testamenti ordine atque origine,’ 
1884, p. 14). The same expression D'tisiD -ibd is 
found in tlie DikclCiM ha-te'amim of Aharon ben- 
Aslicr (10th cent.), ed. Baer and Btrack, p. 58. 
The self-evident term ‘Book’ is also frequently 
dropped, and thus the simple d'esevj employed (so 
the usual reading in above-cited passage from the 
'Taliiiud). If one compares, for instance, 

(Bii I^) and ol KpiraL (Sir 46^^), it is remarkable that 

article is dropped before when the latter 
is usc-cl as the title of the Book. But in the course 
of transition of a nomen appellatlvitm to the force 
ot a nomen proprinm, the article was frequently 
omitted (for analogies see Konig’s Syntax^ § 295, 
h~k). The Heb. title of the Book was either 

simply transcribed (cf. e.g. in Ephraem 

Syrus [acc. to Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. and 
Xoj<p€rLju ill Origen [acc. to Euseb. HE vi. 25]), or 
it might be translated (cf. e.g. clayyan^ in the 
Peshitta, or Kpirai, e.g. in Melito of Sardis [acc. 
to Eiiseb. EE iv. 26]), or {liber) iudicnm, e.g. in 
Hieronymus, Frologvs galeatus ( = pr8efatio reg- j 
norum). 

2. The Condition of the Text.— The history 
of the Text of a literary product needs above all 
to be considered, in order that a basis may thus be 
laid for all further investio-ation. In the case of 
the Book of Judges this rule is all the more to he 
observed because of the very complicated history 
of its text. 

(a) The Keb. text, as one finds it, notably in the 
eclitio Baeriana lihri Josure et iudioum (1891), in, 
tlie excellent Biblia hebraica of Cli. D. Ginsburg 
(1894), and in the well-known collections of various 
readings by Kennicott and de Kossi, is, of course, 
in substantial agreement with the Targum, the 
Peshitta, and the Vulgate.* 

* Felix Perles {Analehten zur Textkritile des AT, 1895) suggests 
the following emendations on the text of Judges : 323 (p. 85) 

^ privy,' cf. ‘posticum' of Vulg. ; 328b (p. 33) ; 

58 (p. 91) M. Lambert's conjectural ‘to five doors’ 

(but see Konig’s Syntax, g 330 m) ; lis? (p. 61) 'UTini, but it is 
more natural to suppose that in ’iTili (cf. Hos 121, Jer 23i) the 
1 was not distinctly written, and that ^ has thus arisen ; 126 (p. 
83) from '3' which ^va8 meant for may have arisen pD' ; 1312 
(p. 35) ny (cf. Konig’s Syntax, § 385 k) ; 2033b (p. 34) 'ipoa 
is supposed to have been written for m^DD. 


{b) But the Greek version of the Book of Judges 
is an extraordinarily manifold one. This is already 
shown by the number and the nature of the 
variants which the Alexandrian (A) and the 
Vatican (B) MSS of the LXX present in this book. 
For instance, in P'* A reads rbp {n^ipn) 

and TTO^G/j.’fjcreaaL (sic) iv aiuTcp (u), but B has rots 
Xci>yavaLovs and irphs abroijs. Further, in 1^ A reads 
Kai ToXepdjaw (to represent the plur. n,pn4) iv rtp 
XavavaLgj (uji/isn), but B has Kal Trapara^d^jaeda irphi 
Toiis xavamtous. In l’^'^ the respective readings con- 
front one another, iirdra^e {A; cf. the plur. of 
MT) and iKo^av (B). In pn of the MT is re- 
produced in A by n-evOepjs, but in B by yap.^p6s, 
which last is the reading also of Jos. Ant. v. ii. 3. 
But the difierences in the Greek translation of the 
Book of Judges are above all brought to view by 
de I agarde, who, in his Sept uaginta- Stud ien (Bd. 
i. 1892, p. Iff.) places side by side all the most 
important variants occurring in the first five 
chapters of Jg. His judgment is completely sub- 
stantiated by the thorough investigations of G. 
Moore in his Commentary on the Book of J udges, 
1895, pp. xliv-xlvi, Budde {Kurzer Handcomm. 
z. Richterhuch, 1897, p. xvi) lias simply reproduced 
Moore’s results. For instance, in the MT as 
well as AB have ‘seventy,’ but L(ucian) i^Sopy- 
/foi'ra 5uc(so Jos. Ant. V. ii. 2, bvolv icai i^oo/M^KOvra.).* 
But, e.g., in both AB and L offer the same 
reading, 15,000, as the MT, and only Josephus 
(Ant. V. vi. 5) has jadpiot Kal ^xraAuo-xiXtot. Hence, 
in spite of the scepticism of A. Mez {die Bibel des 
Josephus, 1895, p. 57) it is quite possible that n' 
was read as n’ (id = 15 is found for tlie first time in 
Origen j cf. Kbnig, Einleit. p, 90, note 1). Regard- 
ing the t'wo main branches of the Greek version of 
Jg, Moore has said very judiciously, ‘It would 
probably be going too far to affirm that they are 
mdependent ,* the author of the younger of them 
may have known and used the older’ (Judges, 
p. xliv). 

(c) Further, A. Mez [die Bibel des Jo'sephus, 
1895, pp. 11-18, 56-61, 80 f.) has sho^vn, in regard to 
Jg, that ‘ the text of Josephus belongs to the most 
valuable relics of the history of the text of the OT.’ 
For in the case of Jg, J osephus follows the Lucianic 
text (L) not in the same high degree of dependence 
as in the Books of Samuel (with four exceptions). 
In Jg the bond connecting the text of Josephus 
and that of Lucian is weaker and in many passages 
even broken. For instance, in 1^® the MT has 
\nn 'pp, L has Loj^djS rov KeivaLou, but Jos. (Ant. 
V. ii. 3) 'Ii0pov ToO Madiavlrov dirbyovoi, Nicauaiai's ykp 
hv yap^pbs (see above for the reading of B). Again, 
e.g., the expression in is reproduced not 
only in AL, but also in B by iKXTjpovo/jnja-ev (Itala, 
hereditavit), but Jos. V. ii- 4 offers rightly eTXov. 
Finally, e.g., the king 15^-3 (Jg 3®) is called in 
L 'Kovffavpecrapubd, in AB (by an easily intelligible 
omission of the n, cf. Konig, Lehrgehciude, ii. 466) 
'Kovaapa-addLfx, and in Jos. V. iii. 2 Xoverapaddov, etc. 
What right Mez has to say in reference to this, 
‘L ist corrigirt,’ we cannot see. Still this in- 
vestigation has confirmed the present writer’s view 
(Einleit. p, 114ff.)that the traditional Massoretic 
text is the relatively best source from which to 
ascertain the words of the Old Testament. This 
judgment is also entirely substantiated by the in- 
vestigation into the text of Samuel which Lolir 
has carried out in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Hdbcli,' on 
Samuel, 1898, pp. Ixixtf. 

3. The Contents and Arrangement of the 
Book. — (a) The book begins with (a) the enumera- 

* Cf. the same variation of 70 and 72 in the number of the 
nations (1 Ch 15-23 ; i4-f30-f 26=70 ; hut in the Olem-erU. Reeogn 
ii, 42 we find 72) ; also in the number of the disciples, Lk lOi, 
where Codd. BD, etc., have i0hopL%xavTa. ^Ce. Moreover, the 
number of the Greek tran8latx>rs of the OT came to be rrducefl 
.1 from 72 to 70. 
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tion of the districts in Palestine which at the 
death of Joshua had not yet heen conq^nered, and 
with the description of the operations undertaken 
by se Feral of the tribes of Israel, in part nnsuccess- 
rally, for the complete subjection of their territory 
— (j3) This partial failure is traced to the 
Divine requital of Israel’s religious disobedience, 
and on the same account it was announced that 
the Canaanites and other enemies of Israel would 
continue for a time to maintain their indepen- 
dence, with a view to the chastisement and the 
probation of Israel, The messenger of men- 
tioned in 2^, was vuongly identified with Phinehas 
(Jos 24*^) in Jalkut Shim^uni, voL ii, ch. 40: 
n’.n cniD 'n — ( 7 ) Once more it is told how 

the Israelites, soon after the death of Joshua, were 
guilty of religious disloyalty. The author’s object 
was to explain why the Israelites suttered repeated 
defeats in conflicts also -with the surrounding 
nations see below 4 6 ). 

( 6 ) The history of the individual judges is re- 
lated. They belonged for the most part to the 
tribe which suffered most from the particular 
oppression at the time (3^-16^^). — (a) Othni^el of 
the tribe of Judah, who first came upon the scene 
immediately after the death of Joshua — 

(j3) Ehucl, the Benjaraite broke the yoke of 

the neighbouring Moabites by the assassination of 
their king, Eglon. According to Nazir 23‘^ Buth 
was a granddaughter of Eglon : na ni nn 

-‘?D. Seder Olam rahha, ch. 12 (ed. Meyer, 
p, 34), combines Jg 2 ^® with Ru X Qh 211 , 

Bn 4="^*. -( 7 ) Shamgar (3^^) smote the Philistines. 
— (5) In conjunction with Deborah^ of the tribe of 
Ephraim, the hero Barak, of the northern tribe of 
Kaphtali, defeated the Canaanites, who had again 
assembled a strong force in the north of Canaan 
(4^-5®^). Sisera, the commander of the army of the 
enemy, was slain by the woman JaeL Many of 
the Talmudists took ofience at the words ‘ between 
{AV at) her feet p 5 ) he bowed’ (Jebamoth 
103^^, Nazir 23^), but other Talmudists, appealing 
to Gn 31^*^% rightly found in the expression ‘ be- 
tween her feet’ nothing to the discredit of JaeL— 
(c) Gideon, of the town of ‘ Ophrah in Ephraim’ (’), 
expelled the Midianites and reigned for long in 
peace ( 6 ^- 8 ® I cf. FeSecby, Ss epfirjvevcraL weLparijpLOv, 
"Q/iocre yap, /c.rA., 8 ^, — Philo i. 424, ed. Mangey). 
But liis son Abimelech, who seized the reins of 
power in Shechem, was speedily overcome ( 9 ^'^"). — 
(D Tola, a man of Issachar, defended Israel (10^^*). 
— iy) After him Jair, a Gileadite, judged Israel 
( 1 (P"®). — {9) Jej)hthah, the Gileadite, smote the 
children of Ammon ( 11 ^- 12 '^).— (i) Ibzan, of Beth- 
lehem, judged Israel {128-i<^) ; cf. Baba hathra 91® : 
1 V 2 rrr [spK ‘Ibzan is Boaz’ (Ru 2 ^). — (/c) Blon, a 
Zebulimite ( 12 ^^*), and (X) * Addon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim, j udged Israel ( 12i^-i5). At last (ju) Samson 
‘ began to deliver Israel out of the baud of the 
Philistines’ (IS®*^), and judged Israel twenty years 
(13^-16^^). t It is only up to this point that Jg 
gives a continuous series of narratives. This was 
already noted in the DiMUki of Aharon ben-Asher, 
for in § 70 it is said, ‘ The Book of Judges (extends) 
from Othniel, the son of Kenaz, to the death of 
Samson, the son of Manoah, the Danite’ (^k':iis)D 
'jin m:D p psras' ty np p). 

(c) The last five chapters of Jg do not continue 
the preceding history, but add two episodes to it. 

y^SanhedHn 105a ’Dljtrr p*? Kirr D'nys'T ^Cushan- 
rishathaim. is Laban the Aramaean,* i.e. he was of the descendants 
of Laban. 

t In ^ Philonis sine pneparatione in Sampson oratio * (Ph^onis 
Opera, ed. Lips. l&JO, vol. vii. pp. 351-370) it is said, ‘Sampson 
wres sumxjsit ad monstranda opera ma^a* (§ 12), but also 
qurnn, b. gurg^ite luxuri® raptus, illuviem passus fuerifc inque 
abyssum immersus cupidinis, non amplius compos erat sursum 
^piciendi, ^sed tofcus voluptati deditus, ut verum diceret, 
tanquom a ludice, a muliere coactus fuit ’ (§ 1). 


(a) The first episode is as follows : a part of the 
tribe of Dan wandered from south-western Canaan 
to the sources of the Jordan. There they con- 
quered the toAvn of Laish, and called it, after tlie 
name of their tribe, Dan. In this town they estab- 
lished as priest a Levite from Mt. Ephraim, whom 
they had persuaded to accompany them (17^-18''^^). 
(/ 3 ) The second episode tells how the inhabitants 
of Gibeah which belonged to Benjamin (20^) abused 
to death the concubine of a Levite (19-^), and how 
all the other tribes of Israel punished the tribe of 
Benjamin for refusing to deliver up the miscreants 
of Gibeah (191-21*-^®). 

The Book of Judges does not state precisely at 
what parts of the period of the judges these two 
episodes happened. The first episode is certainly 
assigned to a time when there had not fallen to 
the tribe of the Danites anything as a possession 
(IS^*^), i.e. they had been unable to make them- 
selves real masters of the territory assigned to 
them on the S.W. coast of Canaan (Jos 
Ezk 48^^)— even Budde (on Jg 18^^) regards this as 
not mere theory. But it is uncertain how long 
after Joshua’s death the oppressions 10^^^ 14“=*) 
continued which prevented the tribe of the Danites 
from completely conquering their territory. In 
any case, neither in nor elsewhere is it implied 
that ‘ the southern Dan never dwelt by the sea, not 
to ^eak of itself having possessed ships’ (Budde 
on Jg 5^“^), and this southern Dan was nearer to the 
ships than the northern. Nevertheless the date of 
the history narrated in chs. 17 f. can be limited. 
For according to it was a grandson of Moses 
that was priest in the city^ of Dan, ntro being 
indicated as the original reading through the Nifn 
suspensum of (cf. the Talmudic statements 
and the discussion with L. Blau in Koiiig’s 
Einleitung, pp. 34, 84^). It is thus intelligible 
how the oldest author who outside the Bk, of Jg 
has described the period of the judges,* namely 
Josephus, has inserted the two exfisodes immedi- 
ately after the narratives of the first chapter of 
Jg. He further transposes the order of the two 
narratives, introducing {Ant. V. ii 8-12) the con- 
tents of chs. 19-21 as an illustration of a 
8eLV7j, and with the words o/^ota 8^ toijtols iraQ^iv Kal 
T^y AavGiy ervyi^rj <pv\7]y, he appends (Ant. V. iii. 1) 
the history contained in chs. 17 f. Seder olam 
rahha (ch. 12) says, hd'D 'i'?d 3 rt'n n’nyan ja-ij "D'a 
nyaia nn'n vaui, i.e. ' in the days of Cushan- 
rishathaim was the graven image of Micah, etc. 
(cf. 18^), and in his days was a concubine in 
Gibeah.’ Moore (on chs. 17 f.) also says rightly 
that the migration may he assigned to a time not 
very long after the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
Are we now perhaps to suppose that the two 
episodes stood originally after the first chapter? 
This is not likely. P’or in that case we shouki not 
expect to read, *in those days there was no king 
in Israel, hut every man did that whicli was right 
in his own eyes’ (17^ 18^ 19^ 21 ^), At all events 
it is not without a special aim that the two narra- 
tives are placed at the end of Jg. They are 
intended to show the negative results which during 
the period of the judges snowed themselves in the 
sphere of religion and morals. 

Referring again to the arrangement of the Bk. 
of Jg, it is interesting to note the ancient division 
of the Massoretic sections (Baer, Josua et Jud. 
p. 125). These are fourteen, and they begin with 
the following verses of the book ; 1 ^ 2 ^ (n^yn) 3 ** 

* ‘ The flays of the Judges * are mentioned in Ru but passed 
over in silence between 1 Ch 9^ and IQi, and ben-Sirach’s only 
allusion to them is in the two verses Sir 46nf.. Cf. the words 
of Justin (Uist. xxxvi. ii. 7): ‘Post Mosen etiam films eras 
Anias, s^,erdos sacria jEg 3 q>tiis, mox rex creatur, semperque 
exinde hie mos apud Judseos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotea 
haberent, quorum institiareligione permixtaincredibile qiwi turn 
coaluere.’ 
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(vinffi) 6^ 7^8^ (‘Ji pyij «ti) 9P {*:i n'n) 10 ^ ('ji d,ti) 

(■ji nn£5' wi) 14^ ('Ji pc'Gty iti) 16^ {‘ji \i'i) 18^ (ui 

(ir\yn *iDN”i), and with 20 ^^ ('ji It will be 

observed that several of these beginnings [e.g. 14^ 
instead of 13^) are not without much interest* 

4. The Inner Harmony, or the Unity of 
THE Book. — (a) In H it is recorded that the mem- 
bers of the tribe of Judah took Jerusalem; but 
according to this city lay in the sphere of the 
Benjainites, and by no means can we agree that 
‘ doubtless the author wrote Juda JJ ad loc . ). 

Eor, since at a later period the Judahite David 
conquered the city of the Jebusites (2 S 5®®-), and 
since, after the so-called disruption of the kingdom, 
Jerusalem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, it was natuial to reckon Jerusalem to the 
territory of the Judahites, Hence there must 
have been a reliable tradition that Jerus. originally 
belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites, else it 
would not have been in Jg 1*-^^ assigned to Benjamin 
(this also against Budde, ad loc,). Further, it is 
quite an unwarranted assertion that in 1^ on 
account of its difference of form ‘ the continuation 
of the Dan history is to be found, whose beginning 
was still read by Josephus ’ (Mez, l.c. p. 11). That 
is to say, Josephus makes the lemark, XavavatoL 
. , . rrjs Toi;5a <pvK^s, t^v ’Acr/cdXwya /cac ’hKKdpcjOva 
TapeairdcravTO (LWas re TroXXds tijjv iv rep rredLcp kclI 
AavLra^ els rb 6po$ TjydyKacrav <rviijL<pvy€iy {Ant. V. hi. 1). 
But Mez has not noticed that the apfiara and the 
Tediov, /c.r.X., previously mentioned by Josephus, 
point to as the source of his words quoted 
above. 

(b) The two sections H-2® and 2®®^* were not 

written by one author as parts of one and the same 
work. For D begins by mentioning the death of 
Joshua, but 2® mentions something that happened 
vhilo he was still alive, {Kal i^aTricrreiXey ; 

Hieron. ‘dimisit ergo’) referring in its present 
context to the assembly of the people in 2X 
Neither can we say with P. Cassel, ad loc,, that the 
author meant to ‘ quote ’ the wouls of Jos 24-^, nor 
is the iniperf. consec. meant as a plusquam perfect 
(Keil, ad loc.), (See a discussion of all the analo- 
gous- instances in Ivbnig’s Syntax, § 142). Hence, 
not the original sense of the passage 2®^‘* but only 
its present position may be explained as follows : 
the llrst section (1^-2'^) is meant to show why the 
internal enemies of Israel continued after the 
death of Joshua, and the second to explain why 
Israel during the same period was beaten \yy foreign 
foes. This intention of the section 2®^’^* appears to 
reveal itself especially in the expressions employed 
in 2^^^'- (cf. 3^).' It is not till 3® that the Bk. of Jg 
returns to the mention of internal foes of Israel, on 
whose account no shCphettm were raised up (2''®). 
Hence it appears to the pi'esent writer that the 
new section begins with 3® and not with 3"^ as is 
now generally assumed. Further, 2^® is not in 
contradiction with 3*^ (P®, Jos 15^^), if Kenaz was 
the brother of Caleb ; and this is not only possible 
but even almost probable, because in 1^® ‘the 
younger,’ etc., stands nearer to ‘brother’ and 
‘ Kenaz’ than to ‘Othniel.’ If so, Othniel was a 
nephew of Caleb and did not belong to the genera- 
tion of Joshua ; and the Kevla^os tvofjLCL which is read 
in Jos. Ant. v. iii. 3 (ed. Niese) is not * the earliest 
of all the ingenious attempts that have been made 
to reconcile 3^ with 2^®’ (Mez, Lc. p. 12). 

(c) There are irreconcilable differences, too, within 
the history of Deborah and Barak. For in 4^ there 
is mention only of ‘ the king of Canaan,’ but in 5^® 
of ‘ kings of Canaan.’ Further, according to 4«* 
Barak collected his army only from the two tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulim, but according to 5^'®- 
warriors joined him also from the tribes of Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, etc. On the other hand, the sleep 
of Sisera (4-^) appears to the present writer to be 


presupposed also in 5“® (cf. vv.^®^- and its 
express mention seems to be omitted merely owing 
to poetic brevity. Otherwise it would be im- 
probable that a woman should have slain the 
warrior. Budde says, of course, that ‘5-^ shows 
that Sisera was struck while standing ’ ; but this 
interpretation overlooks the w'ords, ‘where he 
bowed there he fell ’ 

[d) V used as the relative is read only in 5^ 6^^ 
S^®, and in the last three passages cannot he 

regarded as interpolated (Giesebrecht, ZATIV, 
Bd. i. 280 ; see all the instances of this in 
Konig’s Lehrgebaude, ii. 322). 

(e) The same author would not have vuritten 
both the introductions to the narrative of the 
invasion of the Ammonites, contained in 10^^^* 
and 

(/) In ch. 14 a great many very important points 
are passed over in silence of the most unnatural 
kind, if all the elements of the text that have come 
down to us are in their original form. F or instance, 
after v.®^- the statement would be wanting that 
this journey of Samson did not lead to the marriage 
intended (nj7np^, v.®^), and that the father of Samson 
had got over his initial repugnance to a Philistine 
daughter-in-law. Probably, then, it is a later 
addition that the parents of Samson were present 
at his marriage. Josephus also relates* that 
Samson presented the honey to the Philistine 
maid, and not that he shared it with his parents 
(14®*^). 

(g) Like a so-called red thread there runs through 
chs. 2-16 a series of passages in which the constant 
interchange is described between Israel’s religious 
and moral lapses and her punishment, betw'een 
Isiael’s repentance and God’s help ; cf. especially 
211-19 37. m 41-3 Qi g33-35 io®-i® 13h 

(h) Also the two episodes which close the book 

(chs. 17-21) have their peculiar character [e.g. the 
formula ‘ in those days there was no king in Israel,’ 
etc., 17® 18^ 19^ 21^), and these two narratives also 
are wanting in a complete inward unity. For if 
17^®^- 18^^^* proceeded from one and the same 

author, they would contain unnatural repetitions, 

6. Relation to the Pentateuch ‘ Sources*’— 
The question of the unity of the book as well as 
that of its date, depends upon the relation of Jg to 
the different strata embodied in the Pentateuch. 
Hence it will he of advantage for the following 
investigation, if we first of all make an attempt to 
fix this relation. Now it is well known that in 
the Pentateuch there are four main strata to he 
distinguished: the Jahwistic (J ; Gn etc. ), 

the Elohistic (E ; Gn 20, etc.), the Deuteronomic 
D), and the Esoteric-Priestly (P; Gn 1^-2^ etc.;) 
cf. Kdnig, Einleitung, p. 188 ff.) ; and there is the 
possibility in ahstracto that these four works con- 
tinued the post-Mosaic history of Israel. But 
that as a matter of fact these four sources of the 
Pentateuch continue to flow also into the extant 
Bk. of Jg, can be established only by positive 
proofs. This proof is all the more necessary in 
view of the irn possibility of makmg true progress 
in critical science if a number of results are assumed 
as already proved, and one makes it his main 
object always to pile up higher storeys on the 
building of the literary criticisnv of the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides, the relation of the Bk. of Jg to 
the ‘sources’ of the Pentateuch is one of those 
questions which are differently answered even by 
decided friends of criticism. 

[a] Is the Jahwistic stratum (J) of the Pent, con- 
tinued in Jg? To begin with, the first chapter of 
Jg has points of contact in several passages with 
expressions contained in the preceding book of the 
OT. For instance, Jos 15^^"^^ is substantially iden 

* Ant. v. viii. 6 : Tpttt pt-iSuras 

Xm9o7s oTs mo/juUt 
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ticalwith Jg ; Jos 15^-* resembles Jg Jos 
15‘*^ is substantially the same as Jg 1-^ ; Jos 
(cf. Nu resembles Jg l-'^^* ; and Jos 16^® is 

substantially the same as J g 1^. The opinion of 
the present writer is that these postscripts in both 
books are drawn from a common source of earlier 
origin, and this judgment is based upon the follow- 
ing observations ; (a) The two series of passages in 
Jos and Jg are in only a very few instances actually 
identical. (j8) In particular th<‘ tradition (Jg 1-^) 
that Jerusalem belonged to the ideal sphere of the 
tribe of Benjamin, is to be considered the older, in 
opposition to the note (Jos 15^, Jg 1®) that Jerus. 
was the object of an attack by Judah. See above, 
4 a ; and cf. the mat {‘land ’ or ‘ district ’) or mdtdt 
of Urusalim in the Tel el-Amarna letters {Keilinsch. 
BihVMkeh, Bd. v. 180^- ISl-^^ 185^-). (t) The 
jincVrub source from which the identical sentences 
in u>e two series of passages named are drawn, was 
not the Jahwistic. For these sentences contain a 
somewhat artlessly connected series of facts, and 
do not possess the life and the variety of colouring 
which mark the Jahwistic style (cf. Gn 18 f., 24, 
etc.). (5) Precisely in the passage, Jos 
(substantially =Jg which in some measure 

shows the lifelike style of the Jah wist, there is a 
deviation from Gn 24®^. In the latter the rapid 
descent from the beast ridden is expressed by 
wattippol (AV ‘she lighted off’), but m Jos 15^® 
and Jg P-* by wattimah (AV ‘she lighted [from] 
off’), and this verb zdnah occurs nowhere else but 
in Jg 4-^. If one takes all this into account, it 
will be found what degree of certainty attaches 
to the position of Budde, who in the Kttrzar 
Rdcomm.^ 1898, p. xxii, without positive argu- 
ment, assigns to the Jahwistic work the follomng : 

J<r 2f. 5-7. IJ). :J1 (It). 2U;.ll-lfa. 3ti. 17. aj-jy. JO-34 Attain 

the view that the passages in question in the Bk. 
of Jos are borrowed from Jg 1 (Bert beau, Com- 
mentary, pp. 3, 37 f., 42) is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For the circumstance that those 
pa.ssages in Jos have an ‘ inorganic ’ position in 
their context is explained as well by the view 
contended for above, that a common source of 
older origin is used in both books. But the view 
of Bertheau labours under at least one positive 
difficulty. In Jos 13^'** we find the same formula 
used, and yet this remark is not drawn from Jg 1. 

To the Jahwistic source Budde (p, xxii) would 
attribute also, e.g., 6^-*^ and IP'^, although in these 
sentences the expression gibbor hayil (AY ‘a 
mighty man of valour’) is read. This expression 
is^ uniformly avoided in the Pent. (cf. the simple 
gibbCr in Gn 6^ 10®^‘t)i ifi meets us in Jos 1^^ 
6- f 10^, Jg 6^3 IP etc. (cf. Konig, Syntax, 

§ 267dl. Winckler {Untersuckimgen zicr altorient. 
Geschichte, 1893-1897) speaks of the ‘ Quellen-Zu- 
saminensetzimg der Gideon-Erzalilungen’ (pp. 42 ff.), 
and finds, e.g., 7^"^^ and 7^°-8^ iiTeconcilable, because 
it is impossible that Gideon could have played 
the spy upon the Mklianites (7^*^*) and yet have 
attacked them in the beginning of the middle 
watch (7^^). ^ But all that is related in might 
take place in a matter of four hours. The main 
point, however, is that Winckler adds (p. 49), 

‘ Having thus to assume two diflerent sources for 
the two narratives, it is most natural (!) to find 
in these E and J.’ He thinks this suggestion is 
commended by the use in 7^^ of D'lT^xn ‘the God.’ 
But he has not observed that in 7^^^ it is the words 
of a Midianite that are reported. — The three 
passages in which s' is used as the relative (6^^ 
notoble idiom of the history of Gideon 
—Budde (p. xxii) assigns thus, to J to E 6^^^ 
to 7^3 below), only in the notes to the 
fi.rst two passages he sets these also down, on 
ctccount of the n?, as additions of a glossator. Also 
IF belongs, according to Budde, to J, and yet the 
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concept of ‘ assemble themselves’ is expressed only 
in this passage by ; cf. etc., Gn 29*^ 34*^ 

(both these pas.sages* aie assigned to J also in 
KautzsclTs AT), Ex 32-® (J also according tu 
Ryssel, JSx-Lv, 1897, p. 370). Further, ib 

from J, according to Budde (pp. xxii, 92). But 
in those portions of the Pentateuch which are 
attributed to J, uj? is used before the objects 
enumerated, Gn 9^3 101 (27^) 34^^ Ex 4^ etc. (see 
Konig, Syntax, § 311c), but before such ob- 
jects is found nowhere but in Ex 25^^% Dt IT**, 
Jos 2^ 6*^^ Jg 1F7-39 151J etc. (see l.c,). 

[b) Can the Elohistic stratum (E) of the Pent, 
be traced in the Bk. of Jg? Budde has, to begin 
with, assigned to E (also 2”^ is = Jos 24“^ but 
as a whole it is ascribed by Budde [p. 21] to the 
Deut. redactor). This is correct in so far as tlie 
verses named are substantially identical with 
Jos 243s-»>, and that Jos 24 has indeed marks of 
the source E has been acknowledged by tlie present 
writer in his Einleitmig (pp. 203 f., 248). The 
words of Jg 2^*-^ attach themselves to the Elohistic 
nan’ative of Joshua’s end. But this does not prove 
that the Elohistic source has also supplied other 
elements in the Bk. of Jg. Budde attributes to 
this source, e,g., 4^’-3, appealing (p. 33) to n^x 
nx’2J (4^ ; see the analogous expiessions in Konig’s 
Syntax, § 306 o), etc. But he himself adds the 
judicious lemaik that he does not feel certain of 
his inference. At all events the use of in 4® 
(where AV offers rightly ‘draw’) cannot be re- 
garded as evidence. For even if Ex 123^ could be 
certainly put down to E, the d' 3 -d of Jg 5^^ (active, 
‘grasping the staff [of the coinmandei] ’ — Konig, 
Sy7itax, § 212hex. ; LXX ^Xicoures ; Taig, and Pesh. 
j’an3, scr’ibentes !) would have been a source noaier 
to hand for 4®. Further, Budde assigns 20*^“ to 
E, but not v.37b in spite of the r.cr, wliicli is found 
also in Job 2F*^. To an author denominated 

he ascribes Jg 6'^"^°. But, e q., nnvX (6'^) is found, 
not only in Gn (Samarit. 200 2P^-35 26^^^ Ex 18^, 
Nu 12^ 133^, Jos 14®, but also in Jer 3®. Here 
then identity of expression does not prove iden- 
tity of authors. 

(c) Is a successor of the Deuteronomic autlioi 

who,. e,g., -wrote Bt etc. (see Konig’s Eln- 

leitung, pj). 212-214) to be admitted also for tlie 
Bk. of Jg? The passages which repeatedly refer 
to Israel’s disloyalty and Jah well’s anger, Israel’s 
repentance and Jahweh’s help (2''^’^^ 3’' 4^'*^ 6^ 

g3a-j5 109-16 131^^ have points of contact with the 
passages that are attributed with probability t^ the 
Deut. author, not only in their religious and moial 
tendency, but even in their form. ‘For the verb 
o'TO (‘to provoke or vex’) is found with God as 
the object only in Dt 4-® (9^®) 3F^ (32^®- ^^), tfg 2^^, 
and the verb naa (‘to sell ’= ‘deliver ’) is read in 
Dt 28®s (naDJin) 32‘«>, Jg 21-^ (3®) 4-*^ 10^. Bui che 
same use of D'yrn meets us also in 1 K 14^’ 15^^® 
102. 7. 13. *20. S3 2P*-i 22« 2K 17^-^’ 21® 23-®, Is 65®, 
Jer 7^®*' 819 nn 25 w. 32-^^*33 443.8^ gn igjs^ 
Ps 78®® 10629, 2 Ch 282® 33® 342® (y 1 1^ 22®^, 2 K I71’ 
221'^). ^ Here again, then, this use of the verb 
Dyzn is no guarantee of the identity of the 
author of Dt 42® etc. with the author of Jg 
212. (Compare here the words of C. Niebuhr 
[Studien u, Bemerktcoiqen z. Oesch. d. alien Orients, 
1894, p. 1], ‘Die wirkliche Nothwendigkeit eincr 
sachlichen Unterscheidung von Dt and D (oder 
gar Di and D^) vermogen wir bisher nicht nach- 
zuempfinden’). 

{d) To an Rp, i.e, a redactor having affinities 
with the priestly stratum of the Pent., Budde 
(p. xxii) assigns the following passages in Jg ; 

lJa« 21^ 'jS-Sa. 14*. y- ai glOd^b. -Ub^. a7a^b (30-82) qiab-lOa/^j 
101-5 lHb.2 127b(V).a-15 IgSlb 20^® (?)• 96 (9). 27b. 28a« 37bw 

t By an asterisk Budde means to indicate that fe regards thi 
passage in question as having been worked over. 
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S9 42b. 4S. 44b-46 ii>a; 3 - 2 oa, gut regarding he 

remarks merely tliafc the words ‘after the deatli of 
Joshua’ aie in direct contradiction to 2®^*. Yet 
this does not prove that these words are due to 
a redactor {K^'). As little certainty appears to 
attach to tlie attributing of 2 ^^ this source. 
For ‘ they did nob so,’ reminds us not only 

‘strongly of P’ (namely Gn 6 -^ etc.), but one may 
ccmpaie also Gn 29-*^ 42 - 0-5 4521 ^ ^ ^ 

20-^ 2 K 15'h Jer 39^2 495 ^ ^ec 1 ^, Neh Fur- 
ther, on 72 -^''' Budde remarks (p 58) that ‘try’ 
(Jg 7“^), comes into use for the first time from 
Jer 9^ onwards, and that the suffixless ( 7 ®) 
has parallels only in Ex 26® 36® (this last should 
be 1 ®), Zee 12 ^ 2 -i 4 ^ 45 ^^^ 75 jg ^ot the usual 

idea ‘alone’ {soluff) that is meant to be expressed, 
but the stronger idea of ‘apait’ (LXX kcltcl ti'wds, 
Hieron. scorsum). Again, 7 ^-^^ which contains ^ 
used for the relative, is ascribed by Budde to R^, 
but in the Pent, stratum P this b? is* not found. 

One might continue to criticise the views of 
Budde (cf- once 11101 e Konig’s Einleit^iiig, pp. 
253 f.).* But we cease to test these in detail, 
and add merely a general remark. Budde says 
(p. xiv) that by J and E he understands, not 
persons, but school s.t But this was not the sense 
originally intended by the terms J and E, and the 
earlier meaning is not quite obsolete even with 
Budde. For ho speaks still of the ‘Zeitalter der 
Qucllcn J and E,’ and places these sources in 
relation to the Hexateuch (p. xii). But accoiding 
to liis new view one ought to speak in the plund 
of ‘J’s’ and ‘E’s,’ and no longer of ‘J’ or ‘E’ 
(Budde, p. xiii), as if there were only ‘the’ Jah- 
wist ; we should say ‘a’ J(ahwist), etc. But far 
more important is the circumstance that upon 
tin theory of a plurality of Jahwists the difficulty 
of tracing the family likeness is very seriously 
im.reascd. Who has fixed the character of each 
J, and who can determine it? Then, indeed, is 
there a danger that such a J is an imaginary 
quantity, and that one still spQ(xhs of J but no 
longer has him. In any case the judgment of the 
lu’cscnt writer is to tlie following effect. ^ Since 
the different sources from which, according to 
No, 4 of this article, the present Book of Judges 
is drawn, cannot be with certainty identified with 
the main strata of the Pentateuch, nothing results 
from the relation of Jg to these regarding the age 
of the materials of which Jg appears to be com- 
posed, or regarding the date of the book itself. 

6. The Character and Age of the Sources 
OF THE Book of Judges.— (a) If any one of the 
components of the present Bk. of Jg is an inde- 
pendent Avliole, and reveals itself as a source, it 
IS the Poem in which the victory over Sisera is 
celebrated (Jg 5). Its verses go tumbling on, 
foaming like the waves of the Kislion (S^^), upon 
whose banks that victory was gained. Like the 
gallop of war-horses [5r^) ring the anaphora 

^yy 3 ^. 7b. 12a. 23 ilJ^ epizCUXlS (l^"'* tllG 

symploke isaa/g.JOaa/g) in this poem, towards 

removing whose difficulties the present writer has 
contributed his part, he trusts not quite unsuc- 
cessfully in his Syntax (cf. p. 645). This song 
gives so detailed (vv.®*^®** ^'‘"^^■ 2 ®) and so lively a 
picture of the historical situation^ ^yy 24 - 27 . 28 - 30 ) 
which is commemorated in it, that it must have 
been born of that situation, even if it has not 
come down to us quite intact. This is the judg- 
* W. Frankenberg^ (die Composition des deuteronom. Richter- 
buches, 1895, p. 1) remarks, ‘ A deeper insight into the original 
contents and the historical origin of the Bk. of Jg is sufficient 
of itself to convince one of the futility of the attempts that 
are ever being made afresh to build a literary bridge between 
the Hexateuch and our Bk. of Jg, and to discover the sources 
of the Hex, in the latter.’ , 

t ‘J nnd E sind mir diirchaus nicht Rersonen, sondern 
unifassende, iveben einander herlaufende scliriftstellerische 
Schulen.’ 


ment rightly passed upon it even by su h free 
critics as, e.g., Th. Ndldeke {Untersuch. z. Kritik 
d. AT, p. 181), H. Steiner {die Heb. Poesie, 1873, 
p. 24), Ed. Meyer {Gesch. d, Alterthnms, i. § 167), 
B. Stade {Gesch. Isr. i. 49), Aug. Muller (in Konigs- 
berger Studien, 1887, p. 7), E. Renan {Hist, dn 
peuple cV Israel, i. 136), J. Wellhausen {Comp. d. 
Hex. p. 23), K. Cornill {Einleitung, § 16, 3 ), G. 
JNIoore {Judges, p. 1321), J. Marquart {Funda^ 
mente, etc., 1896, p. 2 ), K. Budde {Comm. p. 39), 
Ch. Piepenbring {Hist, du peuple d' Israel, 1898, 

J). 85 : ‘ ce vieux cantique ’). 

Nor can this judgment he shattered by the 
arguments which are brought forward by L. 
Seinecke {Gesch. d. Volkes Isi^ael, i. 213-245). 
Neither (a) are the political presuppositions of 
the Song wanting in historical reality, nor do (/3) 
its form or ( 7 ) its contents render a high antiquity 
impossible for it. For (a) even if the northern 
Oanaauites sustained a defeat in the time of Joshua 
(see below, 8 a, on Jos IP®'^-^), their strength might 
have recovered itself. {^) The use of for the 
relative (5') has analogies in OT passages of a 
more northern Palestine origin (see further, 6 d). 
The pliir. ending -in (5^®) may have the same 
origin, or it may be an element in the poetical 
dialect as in Pr 3P etc. (see Konig, Lehrgehattde, 
ii. 434). To the same category belong also nm 
(5^^: (’) ‘im Weekselgesang vortragen,’ ‘repeat,’ 
‘relate’ ; cf. the Aram, 'jn in the Targ. on IPs 9^- 
etc,, and the Assyr. ti.tnm'i, ‘communicate’ (Del. 
Assyr. Worterh. 1896, p. 674®). ( 7 ) The heights 
of Seir (5“^), which lay north of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, are named as the starting-point of Jahweli 
who manifested Himself on Sinai (v.^). This 
tallies with the ancient conception that the seat 
of the gods was in the northern region of the 
earth, Lv 4-“* etc., Is 14^^ (Jer P®), Ezk P (28^'^), 
Ps 48^ (133’^), cf. Job 26k This theophany is also 
intended as a past one. For the temporal sphere 
of an infin. depends upon its context (Gn 28®^’ etc. ; 
see Konig’s Syntax, § 216), and etc. (Jg 5'^«) 
is followed by the perfects etc.’ Then (v.®) 
may, coming after have arisen from Vy (cf. 
[mx a] hv 1 Ch 7‘®®), the name of a descendant of 
Asher. It is probable that, as a parallel to n 
a man is intended (cf. Bertheau, ad loc.).* But 
even if the words Vy; 'nu are a gloss (Moore, 
Marquart, Budde), the antiquity of the poem 
itself is not thereby endangered. Finally, the 
assertion that ‘from heaven forces took part in 
the battle’ ( 5 '®), contains a religio-poetical clothing 
of the conception that God assisted the Israelites 
(cf. Ex 14'*^^ Jos 10^^). The assertion is not then 
to be called a ‘gross exaggeration’ of a later 
author, t 

* Marquart (Fundamente, etc., 1896, p 2) takea Shamgar to 
be ‘der fremde Oberkonig,’ and combines him with ‘Sangara 
of Carchennsh, in the time of Asurnazirabal, c. B.c 8S0,’ and 
Sisera with ‘Plziri the last king of Oarchemish’ (c b.c. 740). 
What an amount of error in the Hebrew tradition is thus 
assumed without any sufficient reason 1 
t H Winckler in his AltoHent. Forsohungen (1893-1897) offers 
the following remarks on Jg6: na' in v.4 =‘ height ’ (p 192, 
cf. Assyr ladu, ‘ to be high ’). This is possible. But it is more 
probable that U’D ni in v.5 is an intermediate exclamation (see 
Konig, Syntax, § 414a) than that nt has arisen from m (p. 192). 
The substitution of 'yp ‘row’ for in v.is (p. 291) is not 
probable. In v.Ha* he reads (p. 193), pnyi DnsK ’:p ‘from 
Ephraim they came down (cf. n^B^) into the valley,’ and he 
deletes v.Wa^ entirely. We would rather suggest that the 
gibhorirn of v.i3ex. are ‘heroes from Ephraim,’ and that then 
□’’B'lC'D is meant to signify * eradicantes, i.e. delentes inter 
Amalek’ (cf. LXX Also the reading mm cy '^2 \p] 

‘and there came down in Issachar the people of Dabrat’ 
(p 292), is extremely precarious. For it would be unnatural 
if ’after the princes, etc. (v.i4b), the population of a single city 
(Jos 1912) should be mentioned. Finally, instead of 7nj[ 

(y 21a) Winckler suggests (p. 193) the sentence, ‘ the stream of 
Kishon was [dyed, or the like] with blooJ ' (D'pi). But the cir 
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^£. Vemes {Freds (Fhistoire juive, p. 210) holds 
that at the very outset {‘peremptoirement) it must 
be regarded as a settled point that at this epoch 
we have to do, not with a campaign undertaken hy 
the tribes of Israel in common. But why migiit 
not an extraordinary danger have brouglit about 
an extraordinary coalition of many tribes of Israel 
for common defence against the enemy? Some 
tribes, indeed, declined to be stirred up from their 
phlegmatic condition Further, Yernes finds 

in the mention of Sinai and of Seir 'Fignorance 
on, si Ton prefhre, la negligence de Fliomme qui 
eerit librement li grande distance de son sujet.’ 
But he lias himself failed to observe that the 
mention of INIt. Seir had reference to a northern 
starting- ];)oint of the theophany df Jahweli (see 
above, regarding the idea of the northern sphere 
as the seat of deity). Again, the days of Shamgar, 
although he defeated the Philistines (3^b, might 
still be a time of oppression (P), and, besides, the 
note in # 2 j?rfy be primary, and that in 3*^^ secondary. 
Further, ?/ the Kislion is called in 5-^ ‘Fantique 
fleuve* (but see Konig’s Syntax, § 26 Id), this ex- 
pression could be used even in the days of Deborah. 
According to Vemes, the sentence ‘ Dan nn; ’ 

(v.^^) is also an unnatural one, for ‘jamais les 
Danites nhnt touche a l_a mer.’ But even if we 
are not to think, with Mikhlal Jophi, of jT’tn 
the Danites might ‘dwell’ as strangers, Le. serve 
on hoard ships. Finally, Vemes will have it that 
even the address to kings and princes in v.^ ‘indique 
une epoque de relations international es. ’ Well, such 
an epoch was to hand already at the date pf the 
Tel el-Amaraa letters ! In the cles Etudes 
jiiives, xxiv. (1S92), p. 249, Vemes calls sarai (v.^®) 
an ‘etat construit ou ( !) pluriel de forme arameenne,’ 
and co-ordinates with it ‘ tsavrd, plus exactment, 
tsavraF I (v.^). He denies the existence of ‘ mar- 
ques du dialecte hehreu septentrionale ’ (p. 249-} ; 
but see below, 6 d. He thinks ‘ que la terminologie 
familiere au Cantique est celle des livres de la 
Bible dont on admet le plus volontiers Forigine 
post-exilienne.’ But he has failed to notice that 
poetry, even in the earliest times, may have pre- 
ferred expressions which, owing to their rarity or 
their more foreign cast, lend to the Song of Deborah 
a special charm. Thus, 6,g., the verb yia (v.^) will 
not have lieen ‘emprante aux Nombres et au 
Levitique ’ (p. 249), even if is not to be translated 
with M. Lambert (p. 141), ‘ se depouiller (pour Dieu), 
oftrir gen^reusement (cf. en himyarite la locution 
gT3 yi3 ‘ faire une ofltande’).’ 

H. Winckler {Gesch. Israels, Bd. i. (1895), p. 34) 
admits first that the Song ( Jg 5) goes back to the 
re-Davidie era, because ‘it knows nothing of 
udali.’ But he adds that ‘ the form in which the 
Song has come down to us is a product of a much 
later age, which transformed it for its oanti ends, 
and made of it something quite different from wdiat 
it originally ’was.’ On what grounds does he rest 
this judgment? All that he says is, are 

manifestly an interpolation, and form the beginning 
of a hymn to Jahweh which has nothing whatever 
to do ’\vith the Song of Deborah. Also belongs 
to the same.’ It is clear, he says, that the Song 
is a compound from a hymn to Jr' which is full of 
mythological allusions (‘the stars fought’), and 
from a piece intended to glorify a battle fought by 
the Korthern tribes. It would scarcely he possible 
to find weaker arguments than these. Are 
‘ manifestly ’ an interpolation ? Was it not natural 
that the words ‘I will sing praise to the Lord God 
of Israel ’ (v.^) should be actually followed by some 
lines in praise of this God ? Was it not natural 
that at the beginning of a poem meant to celebrate 

cumstance that m trace of such a text has been preserved in 
evegetie tradition 'see Komg's Syntax, § 26la) is a formidable 
objection. 


a notable action of the Deity, there should be a 
recalling of a ’ivell-knowm manifestation by which 
Jalnveh established His renown? Would it liave 
been more natural if, after the mention of the 
determination to praise the Deity (v.^), the Song 
had proceeded ‘ in the days of Shamgar,’ etc. ? (v.^). 
Further, the wish ‘so perish all thine enemies, 
J" !’ (v.^b could not, it is said, be uttered by a pre- 
Davidic poet. But must not a poem on a decisive 
defeat of the northern Canaanites quite naturally 
burst into such a ’wish? Conse^^uently Winckler 
has by no means established his contention, and 
the poem contained in Jg 5 remains one of the 
most important sources for the earliest history of 
Israel. 

{h) Another ancient source for the present Bk. 
of Jg is found springing up in the first chapter. 
In favour of this judgment is first of all the 
primary character of the tradition that ‘Uriisali- 
rnu’ belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites 
(Jg 1-b Dt 33^^ contrasted with Jg 1^, Jos 15*^'^). 
The follow^ing circumstance is at the same time 
not to be overlooked. What is the meaning of 
the words ‘with the Benjamites’ in the sentence 
‘and the Jehusites dwelt with the Benjamites in 
Jemsalem unto this day’? (1-^'’}. The meaning 
must he ‘ within the territory of the Benjamites,’ 
i.e. in the sphere which was assigned to the Ben- 
jamites as object of the conquest, and was also in 
the main actually occupied (cf. ‘the Jehusites, the 
inhabitants of the land,’ 2 S 5® || 1 Ch ID). This 
sense is suggested for the words ‘ with the Ben- 
jamites’ hy several considerations, one negative 
and several positive. In the first place, im- 
mediately before it is remarked, ‘ and ( = but) 
the Benjamites did not drive out the Jehusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ The direct con- 
sequence of this failure of the Benjamites in their 
attack on the Jehusites (D^^) was that the Jehusites 
dwelt alongside of the Benjamites in Jerusalem 
(v.-^^). Further, the Jehusites are called simply 
‘the’ inhabitants of Jerusalem (Jos 15^®, Jg 1-^"'), 
and Jehus is simply identified with Jerusalem 
H’-n cu' Jg 19^°, Jos 18-®, or conversely in 
1 Ch 11’^). Again, in the remark that the Levite 
(Jg 19^®^') was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(v.^<^), the latter is called simply ‘ this city of the 
Jehusites’ (19^^^), and it is expressly added that it 
was ‘the city of a stranger that was not of the 
children of Israel’ (19^^). In any case the author 
of 1^ did not record merely the failure of the 
Benjamites to conquer Jerusalem. Had this been 
all, he might in his account of the period of the 
judges have passed over in silence the victory -of 
the Judahite David (2S 5*^^') and yet have written 
after this victory. No, he must have added that 
the Jehusites were the — sole — inhabitants of Jerus. 
down to his own day. Noav, it is quite true that 
even after David’s victory (2 S 5®“*) Jehusites con- 
tinued to live in Jerusalem (24^®®"- But at that 
period the Jehusites were no longer ‘the ’ inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see above), but were oppressed 
(1 K 9‘-^°, Zee 8^). But also most of the other 
portions of Jg 1 are trustworthy reflections of an 
ancient situation. For it was very natural that 
in later times there should be a disposition to 
represent the success of Joshua’s invasion as 
absolute (see below, 8 a, on Jos All the 

more do the narratives which record the defeats 
sustained by Israel in their attacks upon the 
Canaanites, bear the stamp of antiquity. This 
is confirmed by the wealth of details in the first 
chapter regarding individual occurrences of this 
kind 'which cannot be traced to a certain or prob- 
able tendency of later times. 

(c) Now a similar dry enumeration of particulars 
is found also in the passages concerning Shamgar 
(3®i), Tola (i0^^*)j Jair (vv.^-s), Ibzan (12s-i‘0, Elon 
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l-^r and 'Abdon The modern view 

of these passages is that they were lirst introduced 
into the Bk. of Jg at its final redaction (Budde, p. 
x). What is there to allege in favour of this 
position ? 

(a) Ir is said that this late redactor (R^, see 
above, 5 d) wished to obtain tlie number tioelve 
for the judges (Budde, p. x). For •' in the light of 
10^ the sections and recognize Abimelech 
also as a judge’ (pp. ix, 19). Thus ‘Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Klon, and 'Abdon weie for 
the minor judges.’ But was Abimelech really 
reckoned one of the shOphHim ? What is said in 
10^ ? ‘ And after Abimelech there arose, to diefend 
Israel, Tola,’ etc. Tliis implies, it is said, that 
Abimelech was reckoned among the ‘judges’ or 
‘ saviours ’ of Israel. One might also say that 
this method of argumentation is typical of a 
certain modern school of historiography. The 
express statements of the sources are absolutely 
ignored, and new and extremely doubtful ones are 
sought out. For instance, is it not related in 8-^ 
and_9- that the kind of rule which was 

declined by Gideon because Jahweh was the true 
king of Israel (Ex 15^^ nin'), was desired by 
Abimelech? Did nob the latter surround himself 
with a body of armed men ? (9'^- cf. Absalom 
2 S 15^). Is it not e.xpressly said that the men of 
Shechem made Abimelech king (9*^) ; and is this not 
confirmed by the fable of Jotliam ? ‘ the trees 

went forth to anoint a kmg,^ etc.). Again, 
Abimelech is further called a ‘prince’ ; cf. 

the corresponding ‘that we should ^erue^him’ 
vv.-®. ■^^), but not a ‘judge.’ Nor does his history 
contain any trace of Ins having sought to free 
(y^B^iri) Israel from the yoke of foreign enemies. 
All the less can the ‘to deliver Israel’ 

Vx-isf'pnN 10^) be referred to Abimelech. Further, 
it is extremely questionable whether a late re- 
dactor desired to establisli twelve as the number 
of the judges. For not only is Samson, to whom 
‘delivering Israel’ is attributed (13®, cf. 14^ 15®^* 
]Qaaf. counted amongst the judges (15*-^° 16®^),* but 
also Eli (1 S 4^®^) and Samuel (7^®). This could not 
be unknown to a later redactor of the Bk. of Jg. 
How then can the disposition be ascribed to him to 
make the number of the judges twelve? Besides, 
Budde himself remarks that in the Bk. of Jg 
thirteen ‘judges’ are mentioned, if Abimelech as 
well as Sham gar is included in the number. But 
he is not so much inclined to give up Abimelech 
as Shamgar, in order to reduce the thirteen to 
twelve. This is quite an arbitrary procedure, for 
the attribute of ‘ delivering Israel ’ which belonged 
to the character of a shophet (2^*") is ascribed to 
Shamgar hut not to Abimelech. Or is 

Shamgar no real historical figure because in a 
scries of MSS of the LXX and in the Itala (cf. 
Mez, did Bibol des Josephus, p. 81 note) he is 
named not only in 3*^^ but also after 16®^? This 
vacillating of tlie textual tradition as to/ae right 
place for mentioning Shamgar is expl' cable by 
reason of the ‘ and after him ’ and the ‘ Ihiillstines.’ 
But it does not disprove the historicity of an 
Israel itish hero Shamgar who came up;n the scene 
at a stormy period (5®). 

{^) Another ground on which tlie passages 
101^*3-6 are assigned to a very late 

redactor (R^), is the following :~In these five 
sections it is not recorded that Israel was false to 
its religion, and on that account had to suffer 
oppression for a term of years, and was delivered 

* And this not without reason, as M. Vernes {Sist. jwiw, p. 
237) supposed when he said, ‘Laissons de cdt6 I’^trangre pre- 
tention de nous faire voir dans Samson un juge dlsrael.' For 
from the words, ‘ the Lord raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them’ (Jg 2^6, cf. 
1 S 85b), it results that the term shdpMt had assumed the more 
general sense of ‘hero,’ or ‘ leader.* 


from this by a hero. ‘ The extreme attenuation of 
the Deuteron. formula is exhibited in Tliere 
is mention, indeed, of an act of deliverance, but of 
no number of years ’ (Budde, p. 19). But what if 
those circumstances of which there is no notice 
did not exist, or were partly not remembered ? 
Can their absence bring into question the historical 
character of the persons themselves ? In the 
section concerning Otlmiel (3^’^^), which by Budde 
and others is separated from the above six passages, 
are there any more real elements? It is quite 
true that something had ‘ faded,’ but this was the 
recollection of those personages, and not the 
‘ Denteronomistic formulm.’ What could have 
prevented the introducing of those formulse even 
at a late period into the biography of the persons 
named. Hence the conclusion appears more certain 
that it was not the ‘formula’ that were wanting, 
but the disposition to modify historical reminis- 
cences in accordance with these formulae. That 
has been handed down regarding those persons 
which was known of them, and tiiis was not little : 
the name of the man himself and that of his father 
or his tribe, or it may be the place of his birth and 
his burial (10--® ^®), or the remembrance of 

some notable deed done by him (3®^), etc. Why 
should all this be set down to invention? Not 
because of a wish to reach the number twelve for 
the judges, as we have seen alieady. Or Avas it, 
perchance, to give a judge to each tribe? The 
tribes of the individual judges were as follows : 
Judah (Othniel 3^), Benjaynin {WaMci 3^®;? Shamgar 
Naphtali (Barak 4®), Ephrawi ((jideon 6^^), 
Issachar (Tola 10^), Gilead (Jair 10’), ‘i Gilead 
(Jephthah ll^), Judah (Ibzan 12®), Zthxdun (Elon 
12^^), Ephrahn (Abdon 12’®), Dan (Samson 13®). 
One may observe that in this list some tribes 
occur twice, and that a few tribes are w^anting 
altogether. If an explanation of the local origin 
of these judges is to be sought for, it is most 
natural to find it in the circumstance that th<i 
hero sprang up from the tribe which felt most the 
weight of the invader’s oppression. Finally, how 
came poetic fancy and constructive historiography 
to distribute in their present fashion the six pas- 
sages 3®^ 10^“® 12®’’’® ? It is impossible for the present 
wTiter to consent to see in this arrangement simply 
an arbitrary procedure. 

[d) But there are in the Bk. of Jg also such life- 
like and vivid narratives as cannot be set down to 
the ideas or tendencies of a later age. 

(a) The history of Abimelech (Jg 9) even M. 
Vernes {Eist. juive, p. 218) calls ‘un r^cit d’une 
pr6cision, d’un relief dtonnant.’ But it is not the 
only one of this class in Jg, as he adds, but it is 
the only one that is almost wholly secular in its 
character. It is the only narrative in Jg which is 
true to the life — only for those critics to whom the 
semlar life is the 07ily real life of ancient Israel. 
Critics who occupy such a standpoint will not deny 
the attribute of antiquity to such a story as that of 
the Benjamite Ehud, who with his left hand 
stabbed the tyrant Eglon (Jg 3”®^*). Such critics 
will not he disposed to deny the historicity of the 
hold figure of Jephthah, or of the tragic end of 
his only child (11^-12^). As a ‘h4ros d’aventures 
privies’ even Samson has found grace in the eyes 
of M. Vernes (p. 238), according to Avhom the ex- 
ploits of Samson belonged to the ‘disputes qui 
devaient naitre fr4quemment k I’epoque historique 
des relations dtablies entre populations antipa- 
thiques.’ * 

* M. Vernes adds the following note : ‘ II s’agit Ih, ce nous 
semble, d’une antipathie comme entre Anglais et IVan^ais k 
tant d’6pooue8 de notre histoire. On est en paix of&cielle, on 
s’unit par des marriages, etc., mais de temps en temps la halne 
nationale se fait jour par des explosions violentes. II reste i 
remarquer que Samson ne se bat pas une seule fois aveo I’^p^e 
ou la lance , jamais il n’esfc ^ la tSte d’une troupe quelconquCf 
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(/?) But the religions life also was a real one in 
ancient Israel. As early as the time of Moses and 
during the following centuries zeal for the cause of 
Jahweh could burn (Ex 32-®^* )» and enthusiasm be 
aroused for the defence of His honour. For, if the 
flaiiie of reverence ior J" had not been kindled by 
hloseSj why should he and not Samuel have been 
named as the gieatest hero of the religious de- 
velopment of Israel ? If the fire of enthusiasm for 
the religion of J"' was not lighted at the great 
epoch of the deliverance from Egypt, how could 
this lire have burst out just at a period of the 
deepest depiession (1 and why should Israel 

have felt convicted of impiety against Jahweh? 
(1 S 7®^). Hence there is no reasonable ground for 
doubt that Gideon (Jg contended for the cult 
of Jahweh in oppobition to the preference for Ba'al, 
or that he could have taken for his battle-cry, 
‘For Jahweh and for Gideon (will we light),’ 
Jg 7^^^. Besides, it is in the highest degree worthy 
of notice that it is precisely in the liistorjr of a 
hero belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, i.e. to 
central Caanan, that the use of v) for the relative 
appears ( 6 ^^ 7^^ 8 -®). For it is of the tribe of 
Flpliraim alone that it is recorded in the OT that 
its dialect differed fiom that of other Hebrews 
(Jg 12^^) ; cf. on the speech of Ashdod as a Hebrew 
dialect, etc., Konig, Lehrgebcmde, ii. 349, 358, 
Further, it is a fact that in the narratives con- 
cerning Elijah and Elisha the following linguistic 
peculiarities appear : mf? ‘ with,’ 2 K H* ^ 

016.19 gs. -tpe shorter foim Elhjya (and Ahazija), 
12 - 4 . 8 . ij. ‘thou,’ feni.) 8 ^; the 

corresponding (‘to thee,’ feni.) 4-^; "2 (‘thy,’ 
fern.) ; ir, relative, 6 ^^ ; cf. ‘where’ ?, 6 ^^ 
so elsewhere only in Ca 1 ^ (Ketliibh); 2K 

7 ^^ and the same phenomenon shows itself in 
ancient histories like those of 1 8 13-*^ 2 S 16-*. 
Therefore it is a sufficiently 'well-grounded judg- 
ment that the present narratives concerning Gideon 
are compiled from materials -which, so to say, bear 
a local colouring. This judgment is at least sup- 
ported, further, by two material circumstances. 
For it is a fact, admitted even, e.g.y by Wellhausen 
[Prolegom, p. 71), that the description of the offer- 
ing contained in Jg 6 ^’'^' corresponds to the earliest 
stage of the history of the cultus in Israel. Another 
point has hitherto not been emphasized, but it is of 
no less importance. The disinclination manifested 
by Gideon to accept of the offer made to him to be 
ruler (W’d Jg 8 '-^ ‘the Lord shall rule over you’) 
is perfectly in place in the period before Samuel. 
F'cr it was not till his time that Israel rejected 
the kingship of Jahweh (Ex 15^^) {‘they have re- 
jected me, that I should not reign over them,’ 
1 S 8 ^). 

( 7 ) In like manner the antiquity of the narrative 
contained in Jg 17 f. is witnessed to. For the pos- 
session by the Ephraimite Micah of a private house 
of gods (17®^) tallies with the circumstance that in 
the earlier period a plurality of places of -worship 
-w^as allowed (Ex 2 CH*‘=^). F'urther, -sve see a Levite 
wandering about, ready to settle down wherever 
he found office and bread (17®^* 18^^- 19^). This 
situation of the members of the tribe of Levi was 
an actual one as long as a number of the Levitical 
cities were not yet conquered, such as Gezer (Jos 
2 pii 1010 ^ Jg i29j^ and those remarks of the Bk. of 
Jg about the Levites -would have possessed no 
probability if they had proceeded from a period 
when Jeroboam selected priests from among the 
people at large ( 1 K 12 ^i). For the Levite spoken 

Leg ^l^ments de son histoire nous semblent, en consequence, 
apparteuir e. une ejwque relativement pen ancienne.' But this 
is nearly the opposite of the real course of thin^. It is pre- 
cisely in olden times that heroes signalize themselves in single 
combat. Recall, for instance, the giant figures of the Greek 
world of legend, the heroes of Homer, or the giants of the 
German pre-histoiic era. 
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of in Jg 17®^* wandered from Judah to the territory 
of Ephraim, etc., but after the time of Jeroboam 
many members of the tribe of Levi, on the contrary, 
moved from the territories of the Northern tubes 
to the kingdom of Judah (2 Cli IF^^-). Finally, the 
note that the priests of the city of Dan were de- 
scendants of Moses (Jg IS""), must be boiTOwed from 
an ancient source. Later generations w’ere so little 
disposed to invent such an item, that they sought 
rather to convert the name of Moses in this passage 
into Manasseh. 

(d) But also the moral life of ancient Israel did 
not lack its characteristic aim and peculim- vigour. 
Even in early times Israel Avas conscious of a 
certain sum of moral principles, for Ave read, ‘ no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel ’ : ‘ do not 
thou this folly,’ and the like (cf. Gn 20^^ Jg 
19®" 20"^ 2 S 13^®). And, since these principles of 
morality in the most central j)arts of Israelitish 
tradition are traced hack to the time of Moses, A\hy 
should Ave seek for a different origin for them ? Is 
it at all probable, for instance, that they originated 
at periods Avhich do not give themselves out as 
creative, bub as secondary? Noav these ancient 
principles of the morality of Israel lived in the 
conscience of this nation, and Avhen they Avere 
trodden underfoot, as in the instance^ of Gibeah 
(Jg 19®®®*)) the voice of the moral conscience of the 
nation spoke out loudly (20®""=). Hence_ it js quite 
precarious to pronounce the storm of indignation 
that broke loose upon the Benjamites (v.^®*) lictiti- 
ous. Finally, the assertion that in the time of the 
judges a ‘common acting on tlie part of the tAA-elve 
tribes of Israel is excluded’ (Budde on ehs. 19-21), 
is quite ungi'ounded. Nay, it has not yet been 
taken into account that the Song of 5^®* contains 
an indirect proof to the contrary effect. F or if in 
the period of the judges one could not entertain 
the notion that a common danger to Israel must be 
Avarded off' by tbe common action of all the tribes, 
one could not have blamed those tribes Avliich kept 
aloof from the struggle against the northern 
Canaanites (Jg 5’®“^"). 

(e) There is a series of passages in the Bk. of Jg 
in Avhich the declension of the national prosperitj^ 
is brought into causal connexion with the religious 
and moral falling aAA’-ay of the people (cf. especially 

37. 12a 41.3 01 033-35 106-16 131 ). It has been shown 
above (5 c) that these passages cannot with cer- 
tainty be attributed to a definite Deuteron. author, 
hut we noAv add the folloAving observations, by way 
of an attempt to fix positively the character and 
the age of these passages, (a) There Avas a religi- 
ous-moral consciousness on the part of Israel (cf. 6 
d, 5) before the period to Avhich the origin of Dt is 
traced by a large number of critics, ix, the reign of 
king Josiah. (p) During the centuries that elapsed 
betAveen Moses and Samuel, ‘ the knees Avhich have 
not boAA^ed unto Baal’ (IK 19^^) AA^eie not quite 
wanting. Let us recall, for instance, Deborah 
and Gideon. ( 7 ) In addition to that series of pas- 
sages which noAv are assigned by several critics to 
a Deuteronomist (Budde’s D®), are? there not others 
intheBk. of Jgin Avhich the same causal nexus 
between religions unfaithfulness and national de- 
cadence is emphasized ? cf. 2 ’'“®, (d) May not such 

pas^ges have been formulated in the guilds of 
which gathered around Samuel? (1 S 10 ®’’ 
etc.). (e)‘Nor can it he denied that a kernel of 
farewell addresses of Moses existed before these 
assumed their present form in Db (cf. Konig, 
EinLeitung, pp. 214-216). (^) Those passages of 

Jg which are noAv by many scholars called Deutero- 
nomistic, are even in relation to their contents 
not really allied to the passages of the Books of 
Kings which have points of contact Avith Dt 
(IK 3^ 11 ® etc.; see Konig, Einleitung, p. 267). 
For it is extremely interesting that in Jg the cove* 
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naiit of J" is \uentioaed only in 2^' and the com- 
niands of only in 2^7. 34 ^ these things are 

mentionou in 1 K 2^ 3^* 6^2.38 §31.55. 58.61 94.6 

llii. 3 jf. 3 b 1321 148 1818 1910 . w 2K lO'^i 132» 146 
1 ^ 8 . 13. i5f. 19. 34 37f. igG 12 218 22®’ 232^* 21 - 24f.^ Fur- 

ther, the idea of the centralization of the cnltus is 
not emphasized in that series of passages which it 
is usual to call Deuteionomistic. No word of 
censure is uttered against the bdmoih as in 1 K 

22^ 2K 12*^ 14®^’ 15®^ 3^^- 233*®* 25^ 

Besides, when the remark is made that ‘den 

Begriffdes Bichter geschaffen hat’ (Budde, p. xvi), 
in suppoit of wliich Jg 2^® is cited, we miss here a 
recollection of the Avords, ‘since the time that I 
commanded judges to be over my people Israel’ 

(2 S 711 }. 

(/) There are only a few passages in Jg 
which possess sufhciently clear marks of a late 
origin. 

(a) We do not venture to reckon among these 
elements those passages where the intervention 
of a supernatural power is described, as in the 
expression ‘ an (see Konig’s Syntax^ § 304 e) 
angel of the Lord’ (2^ or ‘the Spirit of 

the Lord came upon him,’ etc. (3^° 6^^ lp3 14®’ 

For ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.’ 

(j3 ) But Ave find, undoubtedly, a series of so- 
called ‘ round numbers ’ ; ‘ seven ’ (6^* 8^® 12® 

l(j7f. 13. 19 20^®), or ‘seventy’ {V 8®® [repeated in 
92. 5. 18. 24. 5Gj 4 121-*), or ‘ seventy - seven ’ (8^^), or 
‘ forty ’ (3^^ 5®’ 3^ 8-® 13^). There are, indeed, also 
instances where the number ‘ seven ’ is meant in 
an exact sense, as in the case of the seven days of 
the marriage feast (14^3. np ^ feast even at 

the present day actually lasts, as a rule, for seven 
days, and is called ‘the king’s week' (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic, v. 291, 293). But the 
numbers ‘seven,’ ‘seventy,’ and ‘forty’ are un- 
questionably intended frequently in an approxi- 
mate sense ; cf. * seven ’ in Gn 4^® 31-® 33®, Ex 7'-®, 
Lv 26^® 24.23^ Dt 28^-35, IS 2® etc., Is 4^ etc.; 
‘seventy’ in Gn 463^, Ex 1® 15^' 2P* ®, Nu lF8.24f. 
33®, Dt 1022, 2 K 10\ Is 23'®, Jer 25" 29'®, Ezk 8", 
Ps 90'®, Lk 10' ; ‘ seventy- seven’ in Gn 4r ‘^ ; ‘ forty’ 
in Gn 6®, Ex V IG®® etc., Dt 34^ 1 S 4'® 17'®, 2 S 5^ 
15^ 1 K 2" 19®, Ezk 4® 29"-'3, Am 2'® 5^®, Jon 

3^, Ps 95'®, Neh 9'-', Mt 4®, Ac 1® ; cf. the Egyp. and 
the Gr. parallels in Gn 50® and Herodot. li. 29, 
iii. 23, iv. 73. The psychological origin of the em- 
ployment of these numbers lies iu this, that natur- 
ally it was only approximately and by a familiar 
expression that one could or Avould^ indicate a 
smaller or a larger quantity. Cf. Adrianos, Ei<ra- 
7 ^ 77 ? els rds Oelas ypa^ds, § 85 ; ‘ ^ttcc dpiSy^by iirl 

TrXeovacrfiov X^yeL {n ypcL<pi})J 

To the same category may be assigned also the 
numbers ‘eighty’ ‘twenty’ (4® 15®® 16®'; 

from 40 + 20 arose the 60 which in Jg 12’ is assigned 
by the LXX B, etc., as the length of the sway of 
Jephthah), ‘ ten ’ (6’ 12", cf. Gn 31’, Lv 26®«, Nu 14®®, 
1 S 1® etc., Is 6'®, Am 5® etc., the ten temptations 
of Abraham in the Book of Jubilees, ch. 19), and 
the ‘fifty’ which is read by LXX A, etc., in 3" 
(cf. Gn 18®^ Jos 7®', 1 S 6'® etc.). Also the number 
‘three’ in the three years’ reign of Abimelech 
(Jg 9®®) might bear the same character, because 
‘three’ sometimes designates an approximate 
quantity ((in 30®® 40'®* '® 42-’, Ex 2® etc., Is 16'“' 20®, 
Jon 2', Est 4'®, Dn P, 1 Ch 21'®). But then the 
history of Abimelech possesses in other respects 
many marks of exactitude (see above, 6 d, a). It 
is certainly, however, an unjustifiable procedure 
to include in this class of numbei's the ‘ eighteen 
of Jg 3'^, the ‘ twenty-three ’ of 10®, or the ‘ twenty- 
two” read by a few (ir. rainuscula MSS in 10®, prob 
ably in imitation of the following number 22, the 
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‘ eighteen ’ of 10®, the ‘ forty* two ’ of 12®, the ‘ six ’ 
of 12’, or the ‘ eight ’ of 12'+* 

This last procedure Avould be justifiable only 
upon the assumption that these numbers may 
be regarded as the arbitrarily chosen parts of a 
previously fixed total. In point of fact, the follow- 
ing observation has been made : the sum of the 
interregna (3®’'^ 4® 6' 10®: 8 + 18+20 + 7 + 18 = 71)' 
almost exactly corresponds to the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (10®^’ 12®* "* : 23 + 22 

+7 + 10+8=70). Wellhausen, who was the first 
to note this correspondence (in Bleek’s IntrodJ 
p. 185, and in Prolegom.- p. 240), aftei wards con- 
fessed {Comp, of Hex. p. 356) that he had no longer 
much faith in his former attempt. But Budde, in 
the Kurzer Hdcomm. (1897, p. xviii), still regards 
the observation as pertinent in spite of the ditter- 
enee of the two totals that are said to correspond 
with one another. But if a redactor of Jg had 
any thought of this correspondence, would he 
not have been capable of making it an exact 
one? 

Hence the approximate character can he empha- 
sized only in the case of the number 40 and its 
actual double (80) or its half (20). This is^ com- 
mended further by the following three considera- 
tions. The number 40 occurs Avith relatively great 
frequency as a round number (see the series of 
passages cited above). Further, the 480 years 
Avhich, according to 1 K 6', elapsed between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the building of the 
temple (in the 4th year of Solomon’s reign), are 
probably a product of 40 x 12. Again, the length 
of a generation (nn, Arab. dCirun, lit. wepLodos) Avas 
probably, in the view of the Israelites, 40 years. 

For a generation, Avith few exceptions, Avas doomed 
to die in the Avilderness (Nu 14®®^* 26®''), and this 
sojourn in the Avilderness lasted for (about) 40 
years (Nu 14®®^- 20®-«'’ 32'® SS®®^*, Dt 2’ 8® 29®, Jos 5®* 
etc.).t Besides, Bertheau (Cow?m.® p. xvi) rightly 
observes that in 1 Ch 5®®-®' 6®^'®® tAvelve genei'ations 
are counted from Aaron to Ahimaaz the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon. Kessler {ChronoL 
iudimm, etc. p. 12) remarks that no one can 
prove tliat twelve generations actually lived in 
the period from Moses to Solomon. But all 

Ave need is proof that Israel itish tradition ever 
reckoned tAvelve generations betAveen a contem- 
porary of Moses and a contemporary of Solomon, 
and this tradition is actually found in 1 Ch 
5‘-®-34 and 6®®’®®. Consequently, it can be main- 
tained with sufficient certainty that the chronology 
of the Bk. of Jg is a product of secondary com- 
bination in so far as the approximate number 40 
(3" 5®' 8‘-® 13'), its double (3®®), and its half (4® 15’-®11 
16®'), are employed as factors in this cln’onology 
(so, essentially, Bertheau, p. xiii ; Oettli, j). 212 ; 
Moore, p. xlif.). Further, it appears to the 
present writer tliat the chronological problem of 
the Bk. of Jg has to be examined in the folIoAving 
direction:— (a) The number 480 (1 K 6') is an un- 
certain total, and cannot be used as the standard 
in estimating the chronological data of Jg. (^) T he 
round numbers of Jg are really to be treated only 
as approximate figures equally Avith the 300 yeais 
Avhich Jephthah (Jg IP®) says elapsed betAveen 
* Budde (p- xx) : ‘ die beiden Zahlen 18, die 23 und die 23 
stellen leiebte Abweichungen von 20 dar ’ ; but even he xvm) 

derives ‘die von der Regel so weit abweichende Zani 5 tut 
Jephtliah (127) aus einer Vorlage.’ t j 

f The round character of the number 40 has been contested 

1 by J. C. A. Kessler (Chronologia iudimm et primonitn regumy 

1 1882) ill the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 annomin non 

dubia est ; nam ssepius hUiUs spatii partes commemorantur ^ 

' in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur: Dt b 5s, I K 

S 211 1 Ch I 927 , Ex 191 , Nu' 1011 201 , Dt I ^ ’ (p. 12). But Rockerath 
’ (BM. Chronologie, 1865, p. 22) alTead/ remarks that the round 
numbers were partly supplied in place ot number that had be- 
■ come- indistinct, and in any case it is inadmissible to suwosa 
- that a period of 40 years could have emerged so frequently oy 
i accident. 
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Israel’s entrance into Canaan and liis own days. 
Hitherto no attempt (cf. Seder olam rabba, ed. 
Meyer, p. 384 f.) that has been made has succeeded 
in bringing this number 300 into harmony with the 
other chronological statements of Jg. (7) Both 
the principles just stated appear to the present 
writer to be more correct than the view (Holdeke, 
Untermch. z. Kritik d, AT, p. 173 f.; Moore, p. 
xli; Budde, p. xviii) that an author of the Bk. 
of Jg did not count the years of foreign domination 
(38. H 43 61 10« : 8 + 18 4- 20 + 7 -f 18 = 7 1 years) in ad- 
dition to the years of rest, or the years of the hero 
who destroyed this foreign domination. This is at 
least 7iot the meaning of the text of 3^’^®; for 
after it has been mentioned that the Israelites 
served Ciishan-risliathaim 8 years (3*^), it is added 
by means of an imperf. consec. ‘ and (hence) the 
Israelites cried unto the Lord, and the Lord 
raised up a deliverer, etc. (v.®), and (hence) the 
land had rest 40 years, and Otlmiel died’ (v.^®). 
The exegesis which reckons the 8 years of the 
foreign domination to the years of Othniel, which, 
it is self-evident, could begin only; with the shaking 
oti* of the foreign yoke, is not in harmony with 
the text although it was a favourite with Jewish 
interpreters.* As little is it the case in 3^^ for 
the 18 years during vrhich Israel groaned under 
the yoke of the Moahites cannot be included in 
the 80 years of rest (3^). Nor are the 20 years 
of oppression (4®) reckoned among the 40 years of 
rest (5-^^). As little are the 7 years of invasions 
by the Midianites (6^ reckoned among the 40 years 
during which the Midianites could not lift np their 
heads, and the country was in quietness \ and these 
forty years are expressly identitied with the days 
of Gideon (8*-^). And was Jephthah chosen to be 
leader at the beginning of the 18 years of the 
oppression (10®) ? Then he must have iong deferred 
his victory ; and yet the text presents the 

choice, the attack, and the victory of Jephthah as 
a continuous succession of incidents. Budde, 
indeed, says (p. xviii) that has not counted 
the times of the foreign domination as elements 
in the chronology of his people.’ But whence does 
he deriv'e this conclusion ? From the circumstance 
that in the case of the ‘minor Judges’ only the 
length of their office is noted ; and that in 10^* ^ 
12®' 11* ^ we find ‘ after him.’ But it is by no means 
an unquestionable fact that this ‘ after him ’ is 
meant to indicate a ‘liickenlose’ succession. In 
any case it is a false generalizing from the data 
to attribute to the author of 10^'® 12®* the 
opinion that ‘during the whole period of the 
judges, judge followed judge in direct succession.’ 
And because of this opinion is he to be supposed 
to have rejected the years of foreign domination 
and to have replaced ^bese by the years of the 

♦The words ‘and after him (Joshua) [was raised up] Othm'el. 

“ Kenaz, forty years subtract from them the 

eight yeara of the oppression under Cushan-rishathaim’ (Seder 
olwm ch. xii.), contradict the -Hext of OT. But it is a very 
interesting circumstance that Seder 0, r. does not always adopt 
the same exegesis. It does so with the 18 years of and of the 

40 years of two yeara are subtracted for the oppression of 

Jabm and Sisera but after the 

mention of the 40 years of Gideon it is expressly said ‘ and (=but) 
the 7 y^rs of Mtiian (6I) are not reclsoned to them’ 
plHD it? Further, how is one to explain the state- 

^nt, 'from Othniel to the death of Samson are 324 3^ears’? 
(JKfc. ha-tS'amt’m, § 70 nmD enW pfirD87 ij; 9jtun;'D 
DUE5^ iranm). The numbers 40+80+40+40-!-23”-f22-4-64-7-i-lO 
-PS+20 (311- 30 631 838 losf. i27£1i.14 1520 II i6dl) mate up I total 
of o^y m yeara. But it 28 be added, the number sL is ^ 
n reoourae to the 28 yeara which 

m SedfT o^m ra^ (ch, xii.) are attributed to Joshua? At the 
end of § 70 of D\Mm comes the statement, ‘from Othniel to 
tte nse of Eb as lud^eurere 324 years.’ But this aJso occasions 
an insoluble problem. Neither of these dicta ot Jewish tradi- 
tion is either noticed or explained in any of the helps accessible 

Fctboa , Jewish and modem oQ TnTnRntories )t 


minor judges? As the text {3®’^®- etc., see above) 
shows, he has neither rejected the one nor sub- 
stituted the other, for the sum of the years of the 
foreign domination (71) and the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (70) are different 
(5) As little ground is there for the assninptior 
that the Bk. of Jg meant several incidents to be 
synchronistic. The words ‘ he (the Lord) sold them 
into the hands of the Philistines and into tlie 
hands of the children of Ammon’ (10^), give only 
an ct'ppearance of right to the view that the in- 
vasion of the Ammonites (10®^* 11®‘^') and that of 
the Philistines (13^^) occurred at the same time. 
But in truth it is recorded in the Bk. of Jg that 
the attack of the Ammonites which, following the 
statement of 10^ is described in 10®^* IP^-, was 
warded off* by Jephthah, that then came the judges 
Ibzan, etc. (12®^*), and that the people of Israel on 
account of new unfaithfulness were oppressed by 
the invasion of the Philistines. For the text reads, 
‘ and the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lord, and the Lord delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines’ (13^. Hence it 
is not the thought expressed in Jg itself (13^) that 
is seized by Kessler, who, following Keil and others, 
again assigns to the same date the incidents related 
in 10®-12^® and those spoken of in 13^^- [Chronol. 
indicuni, p. 29 f.). Now, the question might still 
arise, whether the order of events in tlie period of 
the judges was better known to the sources of the 
Bk. of Jg or to M. Vernes, who (p. 199) reproaches 
the ‘ auteur du livre des Juges ’ with having placed 
‘bout hhout des evbnements qui ne s’enchalnent 
en aucune fagon.’ The present writer for his 
part prefers the order- indicated in the Bk. of 
Judges. 

(7) Little as the round numbers of the Bk. of 
Jg iiositively point to a very late date, this is as 
little the case with the expression ni*?: qv 
(18^*0- It may indeed be somewhat hold to assume 
pxn as the original reading, and to line! in this 
passage an allusion to the whicli indirectly is 
asserted of the ’aro9i, ‘ ark (of the covenant) ’ in 1 S 
4-1^'. It is true that it is not precisely piK of which 
the verb n*?:; is elsewhere predicated. This may, 
however, be accidental, for has for subject not 
only the people (Is 5^®, Am V), or Israel (Am 7^^* 

>2 K 17® etc.), or persons in general (2 K 24-'*, Mic 1®, 
Ezk 12^* etc.), but also Judah (Jer 13^®, La 1®, 2 K 
25^^ li J er 52’-^^ etc. ), or a city, as 7;*?^ (Am 5*^) or Jeru- 
salem (Jer 1®) or Damascus (2 K 16**).— Besides the 
period during which the descendants of Moses 
officiated as priests in Dan, in v.®^ a period is 
named of the worship of Micah’s graven image, 
namely, the ^riod of the existence of the temple 
in Shiloh, There is no mention of this temple 
after the time of Eli (IS 14®). In Ps 78®® the 
overtliroys^ of Shiloh is placed before the choosing 
of Mt. Zion (v.®®), and. from Jer 7^^* it cannot be 
inferred that it was laid waste during the Assyrian 
wap (Moore, p. 369). Hence there is not such a 
serious departure^ fpm reality when in Dikd4ke 
ha-teamim, § 70, it is said, ‘on the day when "Eli 
died, Shiloh was laid waste ’ n^in nr). 

— What is now the meaning of the remark in v.®b 
and why are the two dicta of v.®® and v.®i placed 
side by side ? In it must be intended to say 
that the end of the cult of the graven image of 
Micah stood in a causal connexion with the de 
stmetion of the sanctuary of J" at Shiloh, and 
the two notes of v.®®** would best harmonize if 
there was a reference to the destruction of the 
Shiloh sanctuary also in the words 'n mVj ny (v.®®). 
Now, let it be observed that Eli died when he 
heard that the ark of the covenant was taken 
(1 S 4*®‘®®). But if, in spite of all this, it remains 
uncertain whether in Jg 18®® a statement which 
raised scruples was changed into an easier read- 
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ing (cf. the interpolated 2 in yet the ex- 

])ressioii ‘until the day of the exile of the land’ 
does not point further down than the time when 
Tiglath-pileser ‘ took Kedesh, and Hazor, etc., and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 15^^), i.e. about B.c. 
734. And if this is the meaning of v.®®, then from 
the period of time indicated in a shorter period 
# is selected in v.®h For it was desired to add how 
long the cult of the graven image of Micah lasted, 
because this image was a principal subject in the 
preceding nairative. 

[d) In the middle of the second episode of Jg 

(chs. 19-21), where, e.g., we read ‘ Jebus which is 
Jerusalem’ (19^^ cf. 2S5^‘^*), Wellhausen [Comp. 
233 d‘. ) and some others discover a passage of 
very late origin, namely, 20^-2F^, What opinion 
are we to form of this ? Now, in any case, this 
section must have displaced another narrative, for 
between the end of cli. 19 and 2F® there is a 
lacuna. But common action on the part of the 
Israelites was not impossible shortly after the 
death of Joshua. Let us consider, in addition 
to what has been said above (6 5), the story 

of the building of an altar beside Jordan (Jos 
22^®*^-)* Was this not a protest on the part of the 
Israelites settled on the c«ist of Jordan against the 
idea of separation from their nation? And does 
the unity of the Israelites, which shows itself in 
1 S 7^^* IP ( ‘ that may send messengers 
unto all filie coasts of Israel’), etc., ever appear as 
a new phenopienon ? The present writer believes 
that there are more traces of the unity of ancient 
Israel than are wont at present to be recognized 
by some scholars. Were there not ‘elders’ in 
Israel before Samuel? (1 S Could these not 

then assemble themselves on account of the un- 
Iieard of scandal perpetrated by a Benjamite city 
(J g 20^), as readily as in connexion with the choice 
(J a king? (1 S 8^“-). It is quite true the expression 
mishkab zakhar (cf. ‘that hath not lain by man’) 
is found only in Nu and Jg 2F-* ; but this is j 
no proof of the late origin of the latter verse, 
for the expression in question had very probably 
also an earlier existence. Hence the judgment of 
the present "writer is that not the section 20^-2P^ as 
a whole, but only single elements in it bear a 
secondary character. Such elements are, above 
all, the round numbers like 400,000 (20^'^), and 
there is no department where hyperbole more 
readily comes in than the department of numbers. 
We do not believe that tradition required many 
centuries— for Budde’s wrote ‘ perhaps about the 

year 400 ’ (p. xvi) — in order to create these figures. 

(e) Only legend, and not mythology ^ has played 
a r61e in the Slling out of the history of Samson. 
Traces of the so-called / Folk-lore ’ are probably to 
be found, in the thirty men (14^®), the 300 
jackals (15^), and the 1000 men (v.^®^*) whom he 
slew with the jawbone of an ass. Nay, it is not 
improbable that this exploit of Samson and the 
name Kamath-lehi, i.e. ‘height of jaw,’ are con- 
nected with each other. Bather may this deed of 
Samson’s have been simply plp-ced here, for the 
localizing activity of popular tradition shows itself 
elsewhere, or the narrative of the deed may even 
have been occasioned by the name of the place. 
The same is probably the case with the story of 
'En-hakkOre (IS^^-)? ^ which the two homonyms 
k6re\ ‘partridge,’ and k6re\ ‘caller,’ appear to be 
mixed up. But, all the same, the Samson narra- 
tives are no product of mythology. The mytho- 
logical explaining away of the person of Sanison 
is discountenanced even by M. Vernes [Hist, juive^ 

* The sentence ‘ the foundations of heaven moved * (2 S 228). 
is changed^ into ‘the^(fOllndation8 of the AiWs moved’ (Ps 187). 
See, in general, regarding such alterations of parallel texts, 
K )uig’s EvnXeii'umg^ pp. 76 f., 82 ff. 


p. 23S f.) ; and as we have quoted from him several 
statements which appear to be unfounded, it is 
but light that we should quote a passage of which 
we can thoroughly approve. He says, ‘ I’lnterpre- 
tation mytliologique cle I’histoire de Samson echoue 
au port ; sans compter qu’on ne sait trop comment 
y taire rentrer laventure du lion et de I’essaim 
d’abeilles, des chacals, de la mdchoire, de la porte 
de Gaza, e’est-^-dire ce qui precMe les ruses et le 
succ^s de Dalila, le Samson du dernier episode ne 
saurait 5tre tenu pour le jeune soldi du printemps. 
S’ll se sert, en effet, du retour de sa vigueur pour 
triompher de ses adversaires (les ten^bres, l’hi\ er ?), 
il succombe hii-m^me sous cet effort, et si les deux 
piliers du temple doivent 6tre tenus pour les colon- 
nes d’Hercule, elles sont mises k une tres mauvaise 
place.’ 

7 . The Author of the Book.— The author of 
Jg is not named in the book itself. In the Talmud 
[Saba hathra 14’^) it is said, ‘Samuel wrote (or 
edited [the sense of the verb kdthab is examined 
in Konig’s Einleitung, p. 445]) liis book and the 
Bk. of Jg and the Bk. of Buth’ (cf. Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio rabhinorum veterrima^ p. 14). Similarly 
in DikdtiM ha-teamim, p. 57, it is said, 

nm D'csiK'* 1 SD 1 Ti£D 3nD nsiiV nsT. But the tradi- 
tion which becomes fixed in Baba hathra 14 f.. is of 
such late origin, and contains such absolutely im- 
possible elements (see the whole passage in Kbnig’s 
Einleitung, p. 4451), that on these grounds alone 
no weight can be attached to it. But it is further 
shown by the above (No. 6) discussion to be an 
impossible position. 

8. The Spirit of the Book and its place 
IN THE History of Bevelation.— Of more im- 
portance is it to examine the spirit that pervades 
the Bk. of Jg, to draw the picture which, framed 
in this book, exhibits to ns a momentous period in 
the development of Israel. What are the leading 
features ot this picture ? 

[a] The period of the judges was a time of local 
settlement and physical self-assertion on the part 
of Israel. When this people had shaken off the 
Egyptian yoke — which the Israelites can never 
have invented as a factor in their history— and 
were on the point of conquering the homeland of 
their forefathers, they encountered a unifornily 
violent opposition. Nevertheless, it is unquestion- 
able that the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership 
gained some fundamental victories. The positive 
tradition to this effect (Jos 6-11) is not upset by 
any statement to the contrary effect. 

The story of the defeat of the northern Canaan- 
ites (Jos 1110-14) may contain some natural liyper- 
boles [e.g. ‘neither left they any to breathe’), but 
when these are set aside, the narrative is not set 
aside. Further, the statements, ‘ nevertheless the 
children of Israel expelled not the Gesliurites,’ 
etc. (Jos 13^® 151 ®-!®- 16^® 17^^-^® 18®^- 23^®*), and the 

parallel statements of Jg 1^®^* presuppose that the 
foundation was laid for the conquest of Canaan, 
otherwise they would have neither motive nor 
meaning. These statements add nothing but this, 
that in the time of Joshua, within the conquered 
kingdoms, many districts still retained their inde- 
pendence. The interposing of ^ these sentences 
shows also in what sense the partition of tUt land 
is to be understood (Jos 13^^-). The torritories 
which were assigned to the different tribes are 
thought of not as places of quiet possession, but 
rather as meant to be completely subdued. The 
sense of Jos 13^“^® etc., is not that ‘ la terre promise 
est consid4r4e comme une table rase’ (M. Vernes, 
Essais bibliques, p. 297). Finally, neither in Jos 
14®“i® nor in Jg 1^^^* is the idea contained that, the 
different tribes of Israel only in an isolated fashion 
made their attacks upon Canaan (Budde, Bicht. u. 
Sam. 1890, p. 84, Edcomm. 1897, p. 2). Budde 
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Hmself admits {ad loc.) ‘the remote possibility’ 
that in Jg 1-^ ‘ a short word about Ai ’ has fallen 
out. This ‘word about Ai,’ ho\vever, has not 
fallen out, nor was it a ‘short’ one (cf. Jos 7®^’ 
It is a groundless assertion that the record 
of Jg 1 ‘ excludes’ the narrative of the Bk. of Jos, 
and tliat the Jg narrative is the ‘ older’ (Budde, 
1897, p. 2. Charles Fiepenbring [Hist, 1898, p. 
69] accepts but does not prove this thesis). If the 
nan alive of Jg 2 f. 5-7 (Budde, 1897, p. 
xxii), had been the older and the only correct one 
(Budde, p. 2), how then could Judah speak of ‘ his 
lot’?(F}. ‘The narrative, according to v.^ pre- 
supposes an earlier division by lot of the yet un- 
conquered land,’ as Budde himself (p. 1) has to 
notice ; and Charles Fiepenbring says (p. 75) on 
Jos lS-‘®'8-io. «]S[ous y rencontrons une nouvelle 
preuve qu’on assigna d'avance, par le sort, aux 
ditierentes tribus, le territoire que chaeune devait 
conquerir’ ; cf. the words of Budde on Jg 18^ ‘es 
ist Dan wohl ein Gebiet zugefallen, aber es^ hat 
sich nieht darin behaupten konnen, und dass dieses 
nicht blosse Theorie ist. beweisen die danitischen 
Keste m den sudlichen Wohnsitzen, die uns in der 
Samsongeschichte begegnen.’ A positive repre- 
sentation that Canaan 'was thus divided is also 
implied in other passages of Jg 1. Finally, 
the ‘older’ narrativ'e contained in Jg 1 is pro- 
nounced to he also the ‘ historically more credible ’ 
(Budde, p. 2). But is it, in point of fact, probable 
that the tribes of Israel, which under Joshuas 
lead crossed the Jordan, should not have attacked 
with their whole force the common foe, in order 
to inflict upon him some decided defeats? To what 
end, then, is the narrative (Nu Dt 

Jos 22^“®) invented of how the tribes of Beu- 
ben, etc., which had their settlements east of the 
Joidan, crossed this river with the other Israelites, 
and did not return until the opposition of the 
western Canaanites was — essentially — bioken ? 
Joshua led the host only until the conquest of 
Jericho (Jos®; so Budde, p. 1). Did he, then, 
witlidraw from the leadership of Israel ? This is 
‘historically credible.’ But if this was really 
the case, wiy ^ill Budde (p. 11) substitute ‘and 
Joshua was with tliem’ for the traditional ‘and 
Jalnveh was with them ’ ? (Jg 1--^). And if the ex- 
istence of Joshua 'was assumed in the narrative of 
Jg 1, would he have been mentioned in this 
fashion ? 

The truth lies in the middle position, and this 
true relation of things is exhibited in Jos and Jg; 
in spite of the foundation-laying victories gained 
under the lead of Joshua over the inhabitants of 
Canaan, some centuries were still needed to make 
the Israelites complete masters of Canaan (Jg 
etc.). 

{b) The need for external or political conflict was 
coupled with the task of spiHtual self-assertion on 
tlie part of Israel against the genius of the Canaan* 
itish nation. The period that followed the migra- 
tion to Canaan was for the Hebrews the time of 
the severest st niggle of ideas. For it was th en that 
the danger was greatest that Israel should lose the 
consciousness of her uniqueness, seeing that many 
tribes 'with other conceptions and ideas dwelt in 
her midst. (Cf. on this contrast, e.g, Pietsch- 
mann, Gesch, der Fhon. p. 292 f. ; Niebuhr, Gesek. 
des ebr, Zeitalters, p. 317 ff. ; Winckler, Gesch. 

p. 133^; V^i\d^Q&r:,Jahuedienst6n Volksreligie 
m Israel, 1898, p. 10 ft’. But 'when Fiepenbring 
[Hist. etc. 1898, p. 96) remarks, ‘an moment oil 
les Hebreux s’emparferent de la Palestine, les 

* Cananeens lenr etaient Men superieurs sous le 
rapport de la culture,’ he must be thinking merely 
of outward culture, such as ihe art of building 
tFies, the art of war, etc.), 

. During this period the great matter 'was to 


defend the heritage of leligious ideas and moral 
principles to which Israel had fallen heir (see 
above, 6 d, /3, 5). The men who were then called 
to deliver the people belonged to the category of 
true souls by whom the most important pieroga- 
tives of the Jahweh religion were maintained. 
Then did Gideon defend the monolatry of Jahweh 
against the adoration of the Canaanite Baal (0^“*'). 
The same hero kept unimpaired the principle (8"-^) 
that Israel was under the rule only of a heavenly king 
(Jahweh, Ex 15^®). He pre - emineiiily exliibits 
the characteristic wliich ben-Sirach attiibutes to 
the judges when he says, koI ol Kpirai, iKaerros rep 
avToO dvbfjiCLTi, 6 (To}v oIik e^eiropvevcre h sapBLa, /cat Strot 
ouK aT€aTpd<p’t](Tav dirb Kvpiov, etr] rb juvijfxoavvov aljrZv 
iv eliKoyiaLs, k.t.X. (Sir 46^^^*). Then was the con- 
science of the nation of Israel sutticiently awake 
to stir them up to energy when danger thieatened 
that the Canaanite immorality (Gn 9-'^*-®^ 19^^^- 34-^, 
Lv 18'® etc.) might gain a footing in Israel (Jg 19^® 
20®®). 

True, indeed, all the acts of the Israel of those 
days cannot bear to be tried by the standard of an 
enlightened humanity, or the ideal of evangelical 
Christianity. We shudder at the cutting ofl‘ of 
thumbs and great toes (Jg 1®). But not only 
were the Athenians once guilty of tlie^ same con- 
duct towards iEginetan prisoners (.Elian, 

Hist. ii. 9), but even the Christian Abyssinians of 
our own day are given to this teirible practice (cf. 
Flad, Zwolf Jahre in Abessinien, etc.). Moreover, 
in the pre-Christian history of Divine revelation, 
stages of progress are not wanting ; cf. e.g. on 
the history of prophecy (1 S 9®), or the Divine 
name (Ex 6-^', 1 S F, Is F, Hos 2^®), or the idea of 
retaliation (Ex 20®, Jer 31-®, Ezk 18-®). Although 
then a Deborah had not advanced to the stage of 
an Isaiah, and although a Samson (cf. on the 
Nazirites, Am 2^-) did not stand upon the same 
plane as the Sermon on the Mount (Jg 16-® com- 
pared with Mt 5^^), yet the Bk. of Jg stands, not 
'without right, in the series of the nehiHm {DikiMM, 
§ 70, etc. ). This book is a monument of that Divine 
Providence which sustained the people of Isi'ael, so 
that they maintained their national existence, and 
during a time of the strongest temptations kept 
safe their religious - moral ideals, which had a 
most important end to serve in pointing to the 
perfect religion and morality. 

LiTBRATtniE.— (A) DibdtiM Jia-tt' amim, edd. Ba«r et Strack, 
1879; M.aix-l)sdms^,TraditiorabbinQru'mveterrvina de lib9'oru7n 
Vet. Test, ordine et origine, 18S4.— (B) Felix Perles, Analekten 
zur Textki'itik des AT ^ 1895 ; Adam Mez, Die Bihel des Josephus 
untersucht fur Buck v.-vii. der Arehmlogie, 1895.— (C) On the 
literary criticism : S. R. Driver, LOT^, 1897 ; Ed. Konig, Ein^ 
leituTig in das AT, 189S; Wilh. Frankenberg, Me Compos, dea 
deuteronom. Michterbuchs (Ri 26-16), Inaugural dissertation, 
Marburg, 1895. — (D) Especially on the age of the sources : G'. A. 
Cooke, The Hist, mid Song of Deborah, 1892 ; 0. Niebuhr, 
Ver^wh einer Reconstellation des Dehora-Lieds, 1894 ; J. Mar- 
quart, Eundamente israel. u. jud. Gesch. 1896.— (E) Commen- 
taries : Rashi, etc., in Biblia rabbinica ; JalkCit Slum' Oni (the 
edition used in the above article is that pub. at fYankf.-a.-M. in 
1687); Michlal Jophi, ed. Abendana, 1661 ; C. Bertheau m Kgf. 
exeget. Hdbeh. 1^6 ; P, Cassel in Lange’s BiMwerk (2nd ed, 
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rabba (ed. Joh. Meyer, 1699), cap. xii. ; J. 0. A. Kessler, Chrono- 
logia iudicum et prirmrwm regum, 1882. — (G) History ; Rich. 
Pietschniann, Gesch, der Phonizier (in Oncken’s ‘Allgemeine 
Gesch. in Einzeldarstellungen ’) ; L. Seinecke, Gesch. d, Volkes 
Jsrasl, 1876-1884; Stade, do., 1887 ff. ; Renan, Hist, du peuple 
disrael, 1889 ff.; M. Vernes, Precis d'histoire juive, 1889 , 0. 
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Gesch. Israels, 1895; Charles Fiepenbring, Hist, du *jpeuple 
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JUDGING (Ethical). — The practice of judging, 
against vyhieh we have so many warnings in the 
NT, consists not so much in the characterizing of 
particular actions or mCdes Of life, as in making 
these the basis for a sweeping, and, in some cases, 
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a fin R .1 verdict on the character of those to whom ' 
they are rightly or wrongly attributed. The ; 
warnings are given in the interests both of the , 
critic and the criticized. The practice is equally 
hurtful to both, and therefore if it is not absolutely 
condemned, it is surrounded by so many safeguards ! 
and limitations as to be practically forbidden. 
On the one hand it is an infringement of the i 
royal law (Ja 2 ^^), on the other, it stands in the 
way of that self-criticism which is necessary to i 
amendment of morals and progress in religion (Mt 
7^). Tlie chief objection to judging, however, is ; 
that it must be based on partial knowledge ; we 
are necessarily ^ ignorant of the inner life, the 
motives and principles of other men ; we are not 
acquainted cither with the antecedent conditions 
of their actions, or the possibilities of justifica- 
tion, or progress, or amendment, that their future 
may contain- This is the position taken up by 
Jesus Christ in opposition to Jewish legalists. 
He declared that the latter judged according to 
appearance (Jn 7^), according to the tlesii (Jn 8 '®). 
As tlieir religion consisted in the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and the avoidance of 
outward offences, they had a rough and ready 
standard by which to estimate character. Christ 
and St. Paul had a more ‘righteous because more 
complete standard ; they took into account the 
inner thoughts and motives, and, knowing the 
complexity of these, deliberately refrained from 
judging, even wdicre the outw’ard evidence seemed 
absolutely convincing (Jn 8 ^^, 1 Co 4''^). One last 
motive in the prohibition of judging must not be 
overlooked. It was necessary to exercise patience 
and forbearance, not only in the interests of the 
individual, but in those of the Church. This is at 
least indirectly taught in the Parable of the Tares 
(Mt 18-,’^), w'hich cannot be limi.tod exclusively to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and it is a nrominent 
motive with St. Paul. It appoais especially in his 
treatment of the ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ parties in 
Borne (Ro 14), and of the rival possessors of gifts in 
Corinth (1 Co 13). In one word, wdiile self-judg- 
ment is enjoined, the judgment of otliers is dis- 
countenanced throughout the NT. J. Millar. 

JUDGMENT. — 1. The truth that God will come 
to the wmrld for judgment is part of the burden of 
OT prophecy. iTie rule of God, partially realized 
over Israel m the days of the prophets, is destined 
to be made perfect, and it is to extend over all the 
nations of the earth. This consummation will 
necessitate a ‘day of. the Lord,’ ie. a judgment 
of the faithless in the chosen nation and of the 
heathen (Is 2^^ J1 P® 2^ etc.); but Israel will be 
saved and enjqy the blessings of a new and ever- 
lasting covenant (Is 61®, Jer 31®^®^* etc.). See Day 
of the Lord, under Eschatology, vol. i. pp. 735 ff. 

2 . When in later times the belief in a resurrec- 

tion of the dead was developed (Hn 12 ^), till in the 
time of Christ it was firmly rooted in tlie minds of 
all but the Sadducees, our Lord revealed a great 
universal judgment of the living and the dead, the 
issue, rexDresented in figurative and therefore in- 
determinate speech, being now the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom on earth, now the com- 
plete transformation of all that at present appears, 
and the advent of new heavens ' and a new earth. 
The people of Christ will be called in the judgment 
to an everlasting participation in the glories of His 
heavenly kingdom, and His enemies will have the 
sentence of eternal condemnation pronounced on 
them (Mt 25, Mk 13, Lk 21 ). 

3. In accordance with the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of God, and with the fact that it is even 
now begun on earth, we find, especially in the 
Joharinis e writings, that the judgment in one aspect 
or stage of it is a present act. For judgment 


Christ is come into this world (Jn 9®^). There is an 
actual separation of men in progress here and nowq 
and to a great extent they themselves may see that 
there is nothing arbitrary in the awards 'which are 
made ; the spiritual blessings bestowed on the one 
hand and the mental sufferings or w^ant endured on 
the other, commend themselves to the enlightened 
conscience as just and inevitable. Christ is as a 
present light in the w^orld, discerning between the 
souls of men, attracting and gladdening some, thos^ 
who do truth, and repelling others w^ho do evil 
multiplying for them the pains of darkness, hatred, 
and sin (Jn 3^®^* 12 ®^). The former are called even 
now to everlasting life (3^® 6 ^"^, 1 Jn and should 
know that they have it (1 Jn 5^®) ; the latter knoAv 
not life, but abide in death, and have an immediate 
experience of the wrath of God (Jn 1 Jn 3^^^* 
5^^). 

4. This judgment, w^hich is in progress now, is 
destined to he perfected, though there is necessarily 
obscurity as to the future existence. In the last 
assize Christ wdll be the Judge as before (Mt 
Ac 10^2 17®b 2 Co 5^®, 2Ti4^). Mankind wull all 
appear before His judgment-seat. The righteous 
will thus have in His presence a perfect vision and 
\ ossession of the goodness they have chosen in Him 
(2 Ti 4®, 1 Jn 3-) ; the wicked will see with dismay 
into what an abyss of sin and woe they have fallen 
(Rev l*^). It may be said men will hexeafter judge 
themselves. Those ^vho are unlike Christ will 
find themselves as such to be separate from Him. 
The two classes of people are parted because they 
have acquired distinct natures like the sheep and 
the goats (Mt 25®^^*). The future judgment will 
thus be ‘just,’ determined by what people made of 
themselves when they were in the body (2 Co 
Or the books will be opened, and men will be 
judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works (Rev 20 ^*^). 
The character of each person is a ‘ book’ or record, 
preserving, in moral and spiritual efiects, all that 
he has been and done and loved ; and in the judg- 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each mans 
character will be manifested as the light of Christ 
falls upon it. The peojffe of Christ themselves 
receive different awards at the last, according to 
what their life has been (Lk 19^^®^-, 1 Co 3^-^*)* ^ 

test like fire will try every believer’s work. Some 
have acquired a close likeness to Christ by their 
lives of true holiness and love; and the greater 
the likeness, the more He will be known, loved, 
and enjoyed, or the richer they themselves will be. 

G. Ferries. 

JUDGMENT HALL is the AV translation in 
Jn 18-®*®^ and Ac 23®''^ of the Greek 7 rp±iT<Jopiov, 
though this word contains no reference to judging.' 
In the RV it is rendered ‘palace’ or ‘ prastorium.’ 
See Pr^torium. 

JUDGMENT SEAT. — The usual word employed 
for this in the NT is (Mt27^^, Jn 19^'*^, Ac 18^-* 
i6f. 256 - 10 . 17 ^ 14 . 10 ^ 2 Co 5 ^°), properly a ‘ tribune.’ 

Two of these were provided in the law-courts of 
Greece, one for the accuser and one for the defend- 
ant (cf. Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon under 
but in the NT the word is used of the 
official seat (tribunal) of the Roman judge. The 
Avord KpLT'npLoy used in Ja 2^5 occurs also in 1 Co 6 -* \ 
Avhere it is translated in RVm by ‘tribunals.’ 
See, further, art. Gabbatha. 

G. \y. Thatcheb-^ 

JUDITH (n'l^n^ ’louSi*', ^lovdld^ ^lovdei6], — 1 . A wife 
of Esau, daughter of Beeri the Hittite (Gn 26®^) 
(cf. Gn 36^, and see Oholibamah). 

2. Heroine of the Book of Judith ; dauglitei 
of Merari, of the tribe of Simeon ( 8 ^ [cf. Nu 1 ®] 9^) 3 
, widow of Manasses of the same tribe. See folloAV- 
I ing article. F. C. Porter. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OF.— 1. Contejtts.— The story 
of the Book of Judith in the LXX is as follows : — 
Nehuchadneziar, king of the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
in his I2th year made war against Arphaxad king 
of the Medes, summoning all nations to his aid ; 
and in his 17 th year was victorious and destroyed 
the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year he 
sent Holof ernes with 132,000 men to take vengeance 
on the western lands \vhich had refused to come to 
his help. Holof. laid waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and required the destruction of their sanc- 
tuaries and gods, and the sole worship of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The Jews feared for Jerusalem and the 
temple, just reconsecrated after their recent return 
from exile. Joakim, the high priest, and the San- 
hedrin resolved upon resistance, and ordered the 
fortifying of certain mountain tovms of Samaria 
■w hich commanded the entrance into Jndgea from the 
north- The people gave themselves to fasting and 
prayer. An Ammonite general, Achior, ’warned 
Hoiofemes, with an appeal to history, that the God 
of heaven protected this people unless they sinned 
against him, and for his counsel was delivered to 
the enemy. Bethulia was the point of attack, and 
upon the issue of its siege depended the fate of the 
Jewish land and religion. The three elders of the 
city, Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, yielded to the 
demand of the famished people and promised 
surrender after five days. Judith, a rich young 
w’idow of the tribe of Simeon, confident of the 
righteousness of her people, believed that God 
would deliver them by her hand. Prepared by 
prayer, and protected by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofernes, predicted the 
speedy destniction of her people because she fore- 
saw that in their hunger they would eat unclean 
and consecrated food, captivated him by her deceits 
an(i by her beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour. 

* Her beauty took his soul prisoner ; the scimitar 
passed through his neck.’ She returned with the 
head to Bethulia. Achior recognized it, and at 
sight of it was converted to Judaism. Confusion 
and fear fell upon the leaderless army of the 
Assyrians, and the Jews slaughtered them in their 
flight and gained great spoils. Judith was richly 
rewarded and honoured, and in a song celebrated 
the deliverance. Peace reigned during her long 
life of 105 years, and for a long time after. 

2. Texts and Versions.— The LXX text exists 
in three recensions, ( 1 ) B A etc., the ruling text ; 
( 2 ) cod. 58, to which Old Lat. and Syriac are closely 
related ; (3) cod. 19, 108, similar to (2). 

A Hebrew original is commonly accepted, not 
only on the ground of Hebraisms in language and 
ideas, but also because of errors of translation (see 
18 02 31 . 8 . 9 .IU 43 821 117.11 163-17 ,rritzsche, Ball). 
Ongen,“ indeed, says that he learned from Jews 
that they did not possess Tobit and Judith even 
among their "Apocrypha' [Ep. ad Afric. 13), and 
there are no allusions to Jth in the older rabbinical 
literature. Yet it does not follow that the later 
Jewish versions are retranslations from the Greek. 
If the story had an independent history among 
Jews it is historically important to trace it. 
Jerome is the first witness to a Heb. (Aram.) 
original, and his testimony deserves attention. 

“Jerome (Prg/. to Jth,) says that 
tiie Me brews had Jth among their Apocrypha, and 
reckoned it among histories. His Jth he affirms to 
be a translation of this " Chaldee ’ version, which 
he regarded as the original. He put into Latin 
‘only those things which a sound understanding 
could find in the Chaldee words.’ His work was 
indeed hastily done, in one nigJd^ and carelessly, 
aimmg to give sense for sense rather than word 
for word.’ Probably, as in the case of Tobit, an 
taterpreter rendered the Chaldee into Hebrew, and 


’ Jerome dictated a Latin version of the Heb. to a 
• scribe. He, of course, had the Old Lat. before 
him. 

: Jerome’s testimony is commonly set aside, and 

; it is assumed, after Fritzsche, that his modifica- 
. tions of the Old Lat, were mainly arbitrary and 
that we can know nothing of his Chaldee text. 

; Is this a just verdict? The Vulg., in comparison 
' with the Old Lat. and Greek, omits many geogra- 
' phical details (e.p. LXX 2 -^ 3^* ^ 15*^) and many 

concrete incidents (e.y. LXX 1 ^®'^® 2^’^® 7^* 10 -^* 

3 b. ». lOb. 17 . 18 . 20 . 22 HSb. 4 14 ^ 5- 2 ISUb and 

^ parts of 82 . 3 . 6 . 29.31 91 1312.13 142 3 11. 12 1512.10)^ 

Jth.’s achievement is made less sensuous and more 
simply religious in character (cf. LXX 10^ IH'^ 12 ^ 3 . 
15. loj^ 'pijq deceptions are less bald (LXX 1 IS^). 
Homiletical additions are made (Vulg. 511-13 

96-8 516 - 19 ^ parts of 6 ^ 3-21 719-22 82 i- 26 j^ Changes such 
as these mark a secondary form of the story. But 
are they due to Jerome? Against that supposition 
it is to be argued, ( 1 ) that it was not his way to 
edit, but to translate ; ( 2 ) that he did not in tins 
case take time for such revision. It is therefore 
probable, apart from tlie confirmation of the Mid- 
rash, that even such deviations of Vulg. from 
LXX as these were due in the main to the Chaldee 
version. Still more probable is this in the few 
cases of additional concrete detail (Vulg. 7®' 

149-12 X631}. 

Further, it is probable that in Jerome’s Chaldee, 
Bethulia was identified with Jerusalem. The 
V ulg. never gives a clear description of the situa- 
tion of Bethulia (cf. LXX 7 7« 8» lO'^ xi^) . 

it omits or changes all passages which clearly dis- 
tinguish Bethulia and Jerusalem up to 15^ (cf. 
LXX 46.7 ipy 1113 155. and Vulg. omits LXX 
321. 22.24 91b xii' 1 ‘ 13 ). Further, Vulg. contains some 
positive suggestions that Jerusalem is the besieged 
city (Vulg. 3 ^-* [cf. LXX 3 ^ 7 =^* 15 ^ ; and 

Ozias is ‘prince of Judah,’ Vulg 8^* 1333). Only 
in 15 ® and perhaps 16 - 3*25 yulg. require the 
distinction. This suggests that the identification 
is not due to Jerome but to his source. 

Hebrew Versions. — The story of Jth exists in 
several forms in Hebrew, none of them from early 
sources (Jellinek, Beth lia-Midrasch, i. 130-141, ii. 
12 ft*, [translations in Lipsius, Zeitschr. f. wissens. 
Theol. (18(>7), p. 337 ft*. ; Ball in Wace’s Apocrypha, 
i. p. 252ft‘. ; Scholz, Commentary 2 ed., Anhang i. 
and ii.]; Gaster, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of 
the History of Jth’ [FtiBA (1894), p. 156 ff.]). Lip- 
sius distinguishes two forms of the story, one of 
■which is closely related to our book. In both the 
scene is Jerusalem, the time that of the Maccabcean 
wars. Judith is in some way related to the Has- < 
monsean house. It is Nicanor who is beheafiod ; , 
and the deed is celebrated in connexion witli the 
F'east of Dedication. Names are often omitted, 
and details vary widely. The long Midrash 
( J ellinek, ii. 12-22 ; Scholz, Anhang i. ) summarizes 
chs. 1-5 briefly, but in clis. 7-14 follows the Vulgate 
so closely that a ^ relationship between them is 
certain.* The indications of the Chaldee original 
in the Vnlg, pointed out above are strongly con- 
firmed by this version. The phenomena would be 
explained by supposing that the Midrash is a later 
form of Jerome’s Chaldee text, still less concrete, 
still more general and homiletical in character. 
Jerusalem entirely displaces Bethulia ; Holofernes 
is king of Greece, and Nebuch. disappears ; Chabris 
and Charmis are priests, Ozias is prince of Israel 
(= Vulg. 13 ^), and Joakim is not mentioned. 

TJie older Form . — Scholz argues for the greater 
originality of the Vulgate against the LXX, and 

Midrash agree, i.e., in omissions (T^XX 717-19 M 
821 - 23 . 24 »> 91 109 lOf- 17 a, 18 22 114,14 1213 b 15 i. 4 5 . 11 b) and in 
additions (Vulg. 618-18 76 10 11. 19-22 823 - 2.5 ge-a ioi 6 *i a. 20 1112 14 . 11 
128 136 - 16.^ 1^. s-i4)j as well as in a multitude of iasser details. 
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of the short Midrash (Jellinek. i. 130 f. ; Lipsius, p. 
355 f. ; Ball, p. 252 f. ; Scliolz, Anli. ii. ) against the 
long- So Gaster confidently claims originality for 
his Hebrew version, and is followed with surprising 
unreserve by Cornill [Einl, %n d. A p. 272). ‘ It 

seems undoubted that here lies the simplest and 
most original form of the story, out of which the 
Greek romance grew’ (cf. Ginsburg). But is the 
simple always the original form of a story ’ Gaster’s 
argument, ‘ If it were an abridged text, names and 
situations would have been retained, and only 
the rhetorical portions omitted,’ substitutes the 
interests of a modern historian for those of an 
ancient story-teller. On the other hand, in favour 
of the greater originality of the LXX version, 
apart from the general fact of its far greater age, 
it is to be urged that it is more natural to suppose 
(1) that elaborate but not especially significant 
geographical and historical .details, aside from the 
main story, should be omitted rather than added 
by later editors ; (2) that edifying and rhetorical 
embellishments, speeches, prayers, etc., should be 
added, not omitted ; (3) that references to the 
Maccaboean period should be added, not removed 
to give place to an impossible or an unknown 
historical setting ; (4) that the scene should be 
changed from Bethulia to Jerusalem, not the 
reverse ; (5) that Greeks should take the place of 
Assyrians as Israel's enemy ; (6) that Jth.’s lineage 
should be changed from the tribe of Simeon to the 
family of the Hasmonoeans, not the reverse ; and 
perhaps that she should be first a widow, afterwards 
a maiden. (She is a widow in the long Midrasii). 

The originality claimed for the LXX, or its 
Hebrew text, is, however, relative. The story may 
have had a long previous history. 

3. Place of the Story.— Bethulia (Betylua) 
cannot, in the LXX, mean Jerusalem. Its situa- 
tion is so well described (in Northern Samaria, 
near Dothan, ; cf. 5' 6^- T' 8^) that 
few doubt its existence, though it is not otherwise 
known. ‘ To hold it for a pure fiction belongs to 
the gross fictions of the learned ’ (Fritzsche). ^ He 
would not have built his story geographically in 
the air’ (Schurer). It is as clearly distinguished 
from Jerusalem as w’ords permit (42. s. 7 gin. 24 
155. 8 15I8. 20. 21. 23^ cf. 83). 

4. Time of the Story.— The historical setting 
of the LXX is impossible. Nineveh and Assyria 
fell 608 B.C. Nebuch., king of the Chaldseans in 
Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem in his 18th year 
(586), and died 562. The return from exile was 
not before 536, and the rebuilding of the temple 
was in 520-516. But the confusion of these events 
could hardly be due to ignorance. What Jew 
would not know the place of Nebuch. in relation 
to the Assyrians and to the Exile ? It is possible 
that a copyist or translator put familiar biblical 
names in the place of names strange to him 
(Kaulen). It is also possible that the author used 
Nebuch. and the Assyrians as symbols, and that 
he meant to tell (1) no history at all but a story 
(‘poem,’ Luther), teaching that Judah is safe 
from all enemies if it keeps the law ; or (2) future 
history prophetically set forth (an apocalypse, 
^cholz) ; or (3) present or recent history disguised 
under significant names. Thus Volkmar (1860) 
elaborately defended the equations: Nebuch. = 
Trajan, Nineveh =Bome (or Antioch), Medes= 
Parthians, Ecbatana=Nisibis, Holofernes=Lusius 
Quietus, etc. But the parallels are forced, and 
‘the arguments which place the Epistle of Clem, 
in the Ist cent, are a hundredfold stronger than 
those which place the Bk. of Jth in the second’ 
(Lightfoot). More commonly the Maccabeean 
history is found veiled in our story. Ball suggests 
(not always consistently) that Nebuch. = Anti- 
ochus IV. , Assyrians =; Sj^ans, Holof ernes = 


N icanor, Arpliaxad = Arsaces, Medes = Parthians, 
Jth = Judas, Bethulia = Jerusalem, Joakim=Al- 
cimus, etc. He says, ‘ The Bk, of Jth is a free 
composition in the manner of the Haggada, princi- 
pally based upon recollections of the facts of the 
iieioic Judas, and more especially upon the facta 
related in 1 Mac 2 Mac lO^-s 15’ 

(cf. Holtzmann, Netdest. Zeitgesckichte, 16). But 
the hook does not readily yield to allegorical 
treatment. If it was written in the reign of 
Alexandra (B.C. 79-70) concerning the Maccabican 
Avars (Ball), Avhy is the scene Bethulia,^ not Jeru- 
salem? why are Judith and Ozias Simeonites? 
Avhy should Judas and his exploits be so completely 
veiled in a book meant to glorify him and his house? 

In fact, the indications of the Maccabsean age 
are of a general and doubtful character. The 
history ‘ points to a time ay hen danger threatened 
not only the people but also its faith. . . . This 
reminds us of Daniel and the Maccabsean period ’ 
(Schurer). The ritualism of the book has some 
late marks (8*^). The high priest did not command 
Samaria (4"^'®; cf. 15^* until John Hyreanus. 
Hellenistic cities were not independent after the 
Roman period. But, on the other hand, a writer 
may attempt to describe past conditions, and may 
make mistakes in doing so. This wuiter professes 
to tell of a time long past (14^^ 1525), That he 
wrote in the late Maccabaean or in the Roman 
period is quite probable. That he wrote primarily 
of the Maccabsean Avars there is little sign. 

Schurer now (Herzog^, 1896) attaches importance 
to an early vicAv, not mentioned in his HJ F. ‘The 
presupposed historical background ansAvers more 
to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. In one of his 
expeditions against Phoenicia and Egypt, about 
B.C. 350, he took also some Jewish prisoners, and 
among his most conspicuous generals in that 
campaign Avere the satrap (king) Holofernes of 
Cappadocia and the eunuch Bagoas.’ Sulpicius 
Severus [Chron. ii. 14-16) first argued that Jth 
was an actual history of that time. Giitschmid 
{Jhh. f, Klas. Phil. 1863, p. 714) says, ‘Severus 
seems to me to have proved as much as this, that 
the author of the Bk. of Jth actually meant to put 
her history in the time of Ochus ’ (so Ndldeke ; 
Keil ; W. R. Smith, 439 ; Wellliausen, Isr. 

u. Jud. Gesch. 186). True, Holofernes aa'US the 
title of other Cappadocian kings (Ball), but no 
other is known to nave had anything to do Avith 
the JeAvs (Keil). True also that Bagoas is Persian 
for ‘ eunuch.’ Yet force remains in the association 
of the two names in Jth and in this historical assault 
upon Judina under the king of the great Eastern 
empire. It is possible, then, that the writer lived 
in the 1st cent. B.C. and wrote of an event three 
centuries earlier. It would he possible then to 
think of a century or more of peace after the de- 
liverance (16^3 (cf. 23))^ and to speak of the return 
from exile as recent (4^ 5^®- ^®). There was no king 
(53), and the Joiakim of Neh 12i3‘f might possibly 
be supposed to have been high priest. See also a 
Persian custom in 2"^, and compare 16^®. 

5. Historical Character. —The early chapters 
of the book contain historical and geographical 
impossibilities, and the later chapters much self- 
evident romance. With the geography of Pales- 
tine, hoAvever, the writer shows great familiarity.* 
The historicity of Bethulia does not prove the 
actuality of Judith and her deed, though it is a 
serious obstacle to the allegorical interpretation 
of the book and also to the supposition that the 
story originally concerned the Maccab^an age.t 

* Schlatter thinks Jth gnves a true picture not only cf tht 
geographical, but also of the political, social, and religious con- 
ditions of the isolated Jewish hill towns of Northern Samarh 
before the time of the Maccabees. 

t Cf. the part played by Bethsura in 1 Mac. 
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Nevertheless ‘ it is possible that in some Palestinian 
town a popular festival was celebrated in memory 
of the heroic deed of a woman, and that after the 
true occasion was forgotten and had given place to 
a manifoldly emhellibhed legend, a history was 
composed in honour of Judith, probably before the 
destruction of the temple ’ (Zuna, GotUsdknstUch& 
Vort rage, p. 124). One is reminded of the little city 
besieged by a great king and delivered b;^ a poor 
wise man (Ec perhaps also an incident of 

the Persian period, 

Josephus is silent both as to the invasion of 
Ochus and as to Jth, and his silence speaks against 
the antiquity of the book and its firm place m the 
Greek Bible of the 1st century. The^ NT has no 
reference.* The earliest reference is in Clem. 
Piom. i. 55, where Judith is put before Esther as an 
example of womanly heroism. The book was there- 
fore classical, probably scriptural, about A.D. 90 
among Christians. That Jewish tradition should 
come to connect the story with the Maccaboean 
period is natural. 

6. Literaey Character. — The hook is a work 
of literary skill, ‘ as a work of art quite perfect ’ 
(Ewald). ‘The representation contains nothing 
diffuse, bombastic, forced, but is short, simple, 
natural, and betrays originality. . . . Appropriate, 
in part admirable, are the particular descriptions. 
. . . Extraordinarily successful is the song of 
praise at the close of the book. ... I put it un- 
hesitatingly by the side of the best poetical pro- 
ducts of the Hebrew spirit’ (Fritzsche, 1271, 209). 

7. Keligious and Ethical Teachings.— -The 

religious ideas of the book are of the Pharisaic 
tyiie, particulaiistic and legal. Patriotism centres 
in zeal for the temple (4-* S-^- 9®* ; cf. 5^^ 

9^ 16^“'^). Israel can suffer no harm unless it 

sin against God (5^'--^ The fatal sin might 

the most excusable of ritual transgressions 
(11^^^'), though Judith’s confidence rests chiefly on 
the freedom of her race from idolatry (8^^"^). In 
the account of Judith’s own piety the food laws 
(10® 12^'**^^), fasts (8®), washings {12'^*^), and 

prayer (9. IF' 12^ 13“^*®) are emphasized. Her per- 
sistent widowhood is praised (16-^ ; cf. 8** ®). Social 
virtues are w^antin", except the freeing of her slave 
(16^).t The Pharisaic union of <letermmism and 
freedom is to be observed. Salvation comes from 
God, and all is in accordance with His will 
95-14 Yet it is not through angel or miracle, 
but through the \visdom and boldness of Judith 
that deliveiance is wrought (cf. 10^ 15®-^®). 
But she gets her stren^h by prayer (9. 12® 13^* ®), 
and the glory of God is greater because of the 
weakness of the means through which so great a 
triumph was achieved (9^^ 16® absence 

of angels and miracles (cf. ToMt) and of futhre 
life and Messianic hope is to be noted. A prose- 
lyte is welcomed (14^®). 

For history of Jth in the Canon, see Apocrypha. 

LiTERATimE. — Commeataries by Fritzsche (1853), Volkmar 
(1860), Wolff (1861, defends historical character), Ball 
(Speaker's Com. 1888), SchoLz (2nd ed 1896, Roman Catholic) ; 
Lohr in Kautzsch’s Apocrjphen und Psevdepigraph&n, 1898. 
On Hebrew versions, see above. Further under Apocrypha. 
Cf. Schurer, BJP ii, iii. 32 ff., i. 6441, GJV^ 169 ; C. D. 
Ginsburg- in Kitto’s Cpdop. Bibl. Lit . ; A. Schlatter, Zur Tope- 
graphie und GescMchte PalastinaSf ch. 23 (1893). 

F. C. Porter. 

JtJEIi. — 1. (Towa) I Es 9 *^=uel, Ezr 10®^. 2. 
(A ToinJX, B OihjX) 1 Es 9®® = Joel, Ezr 

JULIA (TouXia). — One of those greeted by St. 
Pa ul in Ho 16^® with Philologus, Nereus, Olympas, 
and c-chers. It has been suggested that Philologus 

* CX. 1 Co 10^ 10 with Vulg. Jth 825 (Scholz). 

t The question of the morahty of Judith's deed diould not be 
discussed without reference to the eidsting: state of war, and to 
Buck examples as Jael and Esther. 


and Julia were husband and wife, and the others 
members of the family. The name was the com- 
monest of all Koman 'female names, commonest of 
all among slaves of the imperial household, and 
nothing can be proved by it. The following in- 
sciiption is interesting [GIL vi. 20416) : D.M | 
IVLIAE NEREI • F • | CLAVDIAE. 

A. 0. Headlam. 

JULIUS (’loiJXio?). — The name of tlie centurion in 
whose custody St. Paul journeyed to liome (Ac 
27^*®). When it was determined that St. Paul 
with his companions should sail to Italy, he was 
delivered ivith his companions ‘to a centurion 
named Julius of the Augustan cohort.’ Through- 
out the voyage the centurion is represented as 
treating his prisoner with some kindness and dis- 
tinction. He was allowed to go ashore and see 
his friends at Sidon. Although the centurion 
does not attend to the apostle’s warnings at lirst 
(vv.®* ^^), it is at his instigation that he orders the 
soldiers to cut away the boat (v.®^^ ), and it is to 
save him that he prevents the soldiers from kill- 
ing the prisoners (v.'^-^*)- On ai rival at Rome, 
St. Paul w^as allowed to live by himself with the 
soldier who guarded him (Ac 28^®). 

Two points in this narrative demand close 
attention, the Augustan cohort and the statement 
last made. We will take the latter first. There 
is an interesting variation of text. The best of 
the MSS (^3ABI) and Vnlg. Pesh. Boh. read in Ac 
28^® ‘ And when we entered into Rome, Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.’ This is adopted by XV H and by Blass 
in his a text. The latter in his ^ text on the 
authority of HLP Hard. Gig, reads, ‘ the 
centurion handed over the prisoners to the head 
of the camp, while Paul was allowed to remain 
by himself without the camp with the soldiers 
that guarded him.’ The word translated ‘head 
of the camp ’ is in Greek (rrparoTeddpxv^, while the 
one representative of the Old Latin we have here 
reOids principi peregrinomm. It must he remem- 
bered that D and most Old Latin authorities are 
defective in this place. A portion of this latter 
reading is found in the TR, and has always been 
interpreted as referring to the prcsfectus preetorio ; 
stress has been laid on the singular, and it has 
been supposed necessarily to refer to a date before 
62 while Burrhus filled the office alone. Prof. 
Mommsen tells us that neither the teim nor 
the duty is consonant with Roman usage, and 
suggests another interpretation based piimarily 
on the technical Latin word, which appears in the 
version princeps poregrinorum. In order to perfect 
the organization of the Roman army and the 
communications with the legions on the frontier, 
there was a body of troops detached from the 
foreign legions called frupientarii. At some date 
or other they were organized under a head of their 
ovm, and had a camp on the Cselian hill. It was 
called the castra peregrinorum, and the head of it 
the princeps castrorum peregrinorum or princeps 
peregrinoTum. This is represented in the Greek 
apparently less correctly, or at least less technic- 
ally, by arparoTrMpxns, To this body of messen- 
gers, constantly travelling backwards and forwards, 
it would be natural that prisoners should be en- 
trusted, and there is evidence to that effect. It 
had been usual in the absence of evidence to refer 
this organization to the time of Hadrian, bub 
Mommsen thinks it more probable that it dates 
from the time of Augustus, and would use the 
Acts for evidence to that effect. 

But the question now arises — What is the 
authority of the text ? for this may be a crucial 
instance of the value of the /3 text. How, on 
Blass’s theory, did it come about that St. I luke 
substituted a vague phrase for the technical Ian- 
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guage he had previously employed ? If his theory 
he ince^'iect, -which reading is intrinsically likely 
to be altered ? It has become the fashion to hint 
that the (3 reading is here correct ; but it may be 
pointed out that the phrase Avhich is most correct 
technically, that of the Latin MSS, is the work of a 
translator who, being a Roman, would presumably 
have more accurate knowledge than the original 
writer, giving piecision in his tianslations by em- 
ploying a technical word. Following that line of 
argument it might be suggested that perhaps here 
we have an instance in which the more precise text 
of /3 arose from the influence of the Latin version 
and possibly bilingual MSS. At any rate, the jS 
text IS here very definitely connected with Rome. 

But what is the meaning of the <r7rripa SejSacmi? 
The cohortes of the Roman legion had no special 
designation, and therefore in this case we must 
have a cohort of auxiliary troops ; and many such 
were named Augusta. But then Ave should have 
an auxiliary used for services for which, as far as 
we know, they were not employed. Mommsen 
seems to suggest a connexion with the cohors pere~ 
grinormn^ although confessing that this name and 
that of the Italian band are still unsolved. Ram- 
say, starting from this suggestion, develops it as 
follows: ‘But when we recollect (1) that Luke 
regularly uses the terms of educated conversation, 
not the strict technical terms; and (2) that he 
was a Greek who was careless of Roman forms or 
names, we shall not seek in this case to ti*eat the 
Greek name (o-Treipa Se/SaerrTi) as a translation of a 
correct Roman name ; but Ave shall look for a 
body in the Roman service which was likely to be 
called “ the troops of the Empeior ” by the persons 
in Avhose society Luke movfxl at the time . . . Ave 
conclude, then, that “the troops of the Emperor’’ 
was a popular colloquial means of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers ; and we thus gather from 
Acts an interesting fact, elseAvhere unattested but 
in perfect conformity Avitli the known facts’ [Ht. 
Fanl the Traveller^ p. 315). 

The conclusions of Professors Mommsen and 
Ramsay, Avhich are almost always full of inte- 
rest, are given Avith this Avarning, that a siiper- 
struv-'.ture, boAvever ingenious, is built on a slight 
founiation Avhen it is based on a reading which 
on external grounds has no claim to acceptance, 
and may easily be a correction of the 2nd century 
introducing the xireciso phraseology and Avriting of 
the later date. 

The attempt of Schiirer {EJP I. ii. 53) to con- 
nect the Augustan band with a o-ireLpa He^aa-rrjvCiV 
does not give any assistance to the problem, and 
is based on a confusion of ideas. 

Litekaturr.— M ommsen and Harnackin Sitzimgsberichte d. 
Berl. A kad. 180.5, p. 501 ; Schurer, HJ P i. li. 53 ; Eamsay, St. 
Paul the 7'rai}eller, pp, ;U4, 315, 347, 348 ; AVieseler, Chron. d. 
Apost. ix p. 391 (not seen). A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUNIAS (or JUNIA).— In Ro 16’ St. Paul greets 
Andronicus and Junias (or Junia) ; the name being 
in the accusative, the sex is not determined 
{*Av5p5i/LKov /cal ’lovvlav). If masculine, the name is a 
ghortened form of Junianus ; if feminine, Junia is 
a common name. As has been pointed out under 
Andronicus (avIx. see), there is a little doubt as 
to whether the two are to be included among 
the apostles — probably they are to be, the word 
being taken in its wider signification. In^ that 
case it is hardly likely that the name is feminine, 
although, curiously enough, Chrysostom does not 
consider the idea of a female apostle impossible : 
‘And, indeed, to be apostles at all is a great 
tiling. But to be even amongst those of note, 
just consider what a great encomium this is. But 
theyAvere of note owmg to their Avorks and their 
achievements. Oh I Ixoav great is the devotion of 


this woman, that she should be even counted 
worthy of the appellation of apostle.’ 

A. C. Headlam. 

JUNIPER ipni rothem). — Bofheui occurs three 
times in the Bible. Elijah sat under a rothem (1 K 
19^). The LXX transliterates this ‘FadpAv. The 
poor are said to cut up tiie roots of the rothem for 
food (Job 30^), LXX pl^as ^uXeav. The tongue is 
compared (Ps 120^) to coals of I'dthem, LXX rots 
dpdpa^Lv rots ip'gpuicots. It is clear from these refer- 
ences that the LXX did not understand what Avaa 
meant by rothem. The Arab, happily furnishes 
the clue. Batam is a sort of broom, Betajua 
Betem, L., which groAvs in all the deserts of Egypt, 
Sinai, and the Holy Land. The tr. (AV in all, and 
RV text 1 K 19“^, Ps 120-*) ‘juniper’ is incorrect. 
‘Broom’ (RV text Job SO-*, and marg. in other 
passages) is someAvhat misleading. The particular 
species ot plant not gimAving in other lands should 
be called by its indigenous name ratam. 

^ The ratam is a glabrescent shrub, Avith a feAV 
linear leaves, 3-4 lines long, purplish Avhite flowers, 
half an inch long, 1-5 together in suhsessiie clusters 
along the tAvigs, and obliquely ovate, 1-seeded, 
beaked pods, half an inch long. The shrub gives 
the poorest kind of shade, and yet it is often the 
only refuge from the blazing sun of the desert. 
Its roots are suitable for burning, and are used 
for making charcoal. They Avould be poor eating 
indeed. This has led some to suppose that 
shoresh (Job 30-^), may mean the seeds Avhich are 
said to be eaten by sheep. For this, however, 
there is no etymological warrant. The LXX tr. 
is against it. G. E. Post. 

JUPITER in 2 Mac 6® is Zeus, the supreme god 
in the Greek pantheon. Zeus Xenios (^6.), i.e. Zeus 
the god of hospitality and protector of strangers, 
Avas AA’orsliipped throughout the Greek Avorld, 
Zeus Olympics Olympian Zeus, Avas probably 
so called because flrst Avorshipped on Mount 
Olympus in North Thessaly ; but OAving to the 
influence of the Homeric poetry the epithet 
became familiar Avherever Greek Avas spoken, and 
the god AA^as Avidely Avorshipped under that name, 
e.g. at Athens, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Naxos, and Miletus (Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, I. iv.). The juxta- 
position of the tAvo cults by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Avho specially honoured Zeus Olympios (Nestle, 
Marg. p. 42), AA'ould imply to the Greek mind tha-t 
the supreme God Avho ruled the Avhole world, 
whether of Greeks or foreigners {Xenios), was not 
J", but the Zeus Olympios Avho had been a Greek 
god from the earliest, i.e. Homeric, times. 

The Jupiter of Ac 14^^- though called Zeus, 
was not the Greek god, but the native god of the 
Lycaonian population, Avhose Lycaonian name AA^as 
represented in Greek as Zeus. The reading of 
Codex Bezse in v.^^ is rod 6vros Aibs Tpb TrSXeojs, and 
is to be translated ‘ of Zeus, Avho is called Zeus 
PropoleOs,’ i.e. ‘ Jupiter -before -the- toAvn’ — the 
epithet FropoUCs being given to the god because 
his temple Avas outside the toAvn ; cf . the inscription 
in Claudiopolis of Isauria to Ad ILpooLcrritp (Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 51-53). 
The remains of this temple have not yet been 
discovered ; but, in the opinion of Ramsjiy, they 
might be identified Avith but very little excavation. 

In Ac 19^® (‘the image Avhich fell dioym from 
Jupiter,^ rb [dyaXpa'} dioTrerh) the phrase ‘ from 
Jupiter’ is simply=‘from the clear sky’ (see 
Ramsay, p. 604 n. of vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

E. B. Jevons. 

JUSHAB-HESED (^D^ ‘loving-kindness is 
returiied’). — A son of Zeruhbabel, 1 Ch 3-^. 

JUSTICE is in Scripture essentially identical 
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-with Righteousness (wli. see). The same words 
(p’";v, '*^137^, BiKaioSj SLKaLocrvvrj) are rendered now 

"by one and now hy the other term, but chiefly by 
‘ righteous,’ ‘ righteousness.’ The tendency in RV 
is to replace ‘just’ by ‘righteous’; see Ps 
Fr 4’® ; in Pr 10^* the same word is rendered both 
‘just’ and ‘righteous.’ Referring, therefore, to 
the art. on Righteousness for detailed exposition 
of the meaning and development of the idea, we 
ne d here refer only to general considerations. 

The Eng. word ‘ justice,’ in addition to the broad 
sense in which it denotes moral excellence in 
general and is equivalent to righteousness, has 
acquired the special sense of honesty, fairness to 
others, and then judicial righteousness, whereas 
‘righteousness’ has kept to its original meaning. 
In Scripture it is the broad sense that is almost 
exclusively meant in reference both to God and 
man. Or, put in another way, the justice or 
righteousness of Scripture denotes almost exclus- 
ively moral and religious perfection, of which 
every other moral excellence is a necessary corol- 
lary. There are indeed the beginnings of a special 
meaning, but little more; thus ‘just balances’ 
(Lv ‘ One that ruleth over men righteously ’ 
(2 S 23®}, ‘ Whatsoever is right I %vill gWe you ’ 
{Mt 20^). But, in the main, Scripture refers only 
to absolute, essential righteousness ; in demanding 
this it demands all. 

Such absolute, universal righteousness is every- 
where aflirmed of God: ‘Just and right is he’ 
(Dt 32^), ‘A just God and a saviour’ (Is 45^^), 
‘ The Lord is righteous ; he loveth righteousness ’ 
(Ps IF), ‘That he might himself be just’ (Ro 3-'®). 
God is indeed spoken of as a Judge, Gn 18^,^ Ps 
Is 33-^ (is-ty), but it is in the general sense of ruler, 
sovereign. It is e\ident, on the principle that 
the greater includes the less, that every special 
form of justice — legislative, retributive — is in- 
cluded in and follows from the general idea. The 
justice ascribed to God is absolute, perfect. ‘Thou 
that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
that canst not look on perverseness’ (Hah F®). 

The term is used in the same comprehensive 
sense of men. The good are the just or righteous 
in contrast with the wicked (Ps 37 ^^ etc.). The 
Lord Jesus is so described (Ac 3^^, 1 P 3^®).' 
‘Whatsoever things are just’ (Ph 4®). ‘A just 
man’ is the comprehensive description given of 
individuals (Gn 6®, Mt F®, Mk 6-®, Lk 2®® 23®®, 
Ag 10^-*, 2 P 2L ‘A bishop must he just ’ (Tit 1®). 

Assuming that justice and mercy are the two 
complementary aspects of holiness, justice, is the 
aspect emphasized in the OT. It may be regarded 
as distinctively the OT attribute or virtue. Not 
that this aspect is superseded in NT. The entire 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount goes to 
show that Christianity immensely deepens OT 
ideas. But in the gospel mercy takes the central 
place. This is the natural order of revelation. 
‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn l^’'). Justice as right- 
eousness forms the solid substratum of moral char- 
acter in God and man, and must come first ; hut 
this point being secured, mercy lifts us to a higher 
stage (Ro 13^®). The revelation of righteousness 
is crowned by the revelation of love (1 Jn 4®). 
Thus the two testaments each play a distinct part 
in the revelation of moral truth. J. S. Banks. 

JUSTIFICATION. — To ‘justify’ means to set 
right, or to put on a right footing, one W’hose rela- 
tion, either in consequence of misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, has 
been what it should not be. Where there has been 
no real wrong-doing, ‘ jiistification’ is simply vin- 
dication or declaration of innocence or rectitude ; 
where tliere has been real wrong-doing, it pre- 


supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which 
the wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In 
both cases a relation more or iess^ abnormal is 
changed into one that is normal, — in the one by 
means of more light, in the other by means of 
more right 

Neither the Heb. pis (Ph and Hiph.) nor the Gr. 
BiKaiovv mean to make righteous i but simply to put 
in a right relation. It is a question primarily of 
relationship, not of character or conduct ; though 
the relationship is conceived as conditioning both 
character and conduct. 

The fundamental meaning of hx&toet is ‘ to settle or recognize 
as nght.’ In Class. Lit. it means (1) to hold or deem right, 
Herod, i. 100 ; Eur. Suppha. 526 ; Thuc. i. 140 2 ; ii 41. 2, 
etc. ; (2) to do a man justice, i e in general, to judge or punish, 
Herod, iii. 29, and so frequently in later Greek, especially Dio 
Cassius (cf. the Scots use of ‘justify’), hxocuu came to be a 
technical term in ecclesiastical Greek in sense G)? used of the 
decree of councils, gSiasaiWiv IQ fAiy^Xvi trvvo^os. Can. 17, 

Cone. Nic. 

In LXX (OT and Apoc.) it is used to translate the Piel and 
Hiph'il of pis almost always with a pei sonal 

object : so Ex 237. The root meaning everywhere seems to be, 

‘ to set forth as righteous,’ to justify, in a legal sense. This 
may signify either (1) to show one to be righteous, Ezk 
Jer 311 ; or (2) to declare righteous, Dt 25i, 1 K Similarly 
in the Pseudepigraphical Books, e g. Ps.-Sol ii. 16, i.x. 3, where 
it means to justify God 

In NT the sense is determined largely by the usage of LXX. 
We hai e (1) to show one to be righteous, 1 Co Lk 7^^ ; 

(2) to pronounce righteous, as a judicial act, Lk 161S ; (3) 

in Pauline usage hiXMouv denotes the judicial act of God whereby 
those who put faith in Chiist are declared righteous in His 
eyes, free from guilt and punishment, Ro 4®, Gal et passim>. 

(3) is thus an expansion and Christian application of (2) In 
Bo 830 itaetiouv is specifically mentioned as an element in the 
divine work of saving the individual. Cremer points out that 
while in Hebrew Hiph presupposes Qal, — justification, the 
being just, — the converse is true m Greek (hyMtoijy — 

Oeii). 

In general we may say that in Bibl Lit. the word ^txatevv is 
used always, or almost always, in the forensic sense, and that 
its proper meaning is to pronounce righteous. Of itself it does 
not aftrm or deny the 7'eal righteousness of the person so 
declared, or treated as, righteous, and in so far as he is not 
really righteous it implies forgiveness. But it may be taken 
as certain that it cannot mean to make righteous, not even in 
1 Co 611. Verbs in derived from adjectives of moral mean- 
ing, never have this ejiaieoit signification. Godet {Com. on 
Mom. Eng tr. i. 157) .;oes as far as to say that there is not 
a single example in the whole of Class. Lit. where the word=s 
to make righteous. And the usage of the NT is unmistakable. 
S-*e esp. Morison, Crit. Expos, of the Third Chap, of the Ep. to 
the Mom. pp. 163-198. 

A word may be added on two other terms. iixetfu^uM is the 
declaration or decision, either (1) that a thing is h'xxiov, or (2) 
that a person is dixecios. (1) giv es us the common meaning of 
‘ ordinance’ or ‘precept,’ Lk 1(5, Ro 84, He 91 ; (2) the technical 
Pauline sense in Ro 6i(> 18. hxatufMt. is the act of justification 
regarded as complete; 'itxoe.iuerts (a word occurring only twice 
in NT, elsewhere replaced by the verb hxxioZv) is the act as in 
process, which, therefore, when relating to slnTiers=the act of 
acquittal, as is especially clear from Ro 

See also under Righteousness. 

Put into a sentence, the point of vievr of this 
article may be stated as follow^s : — God lias ever 
been seeking to establish normal personal relations 
between Himself and sinful men; and so far as 
men have responded to the divine movement, as 
befitted that movement, on the one hand, and the 
stage of their personal and moral development to 
which the movement accommodated itself, on the 
other, such a normal relation was established. 
That relation wslq jiistification. The first step was 
thus taken to God’s being to man that without 
which man could not he to God, still less in himself, 
what he was designed to be. 

I. The act of justification may affect various 
relations. 

1. A man^s relation to himself. — A man may seek 
^ set himself right with himself, in other words, to 
justify himself to himself. Something of this kind 
is inmlied in 1 Co 4®*“^ ‘I judge not mine own self. 
For 1 know nothing against myself ; yet am I not 
hereby justified : hut He that judgeth me is the 
Lord’; and in 1 Jn 3^®*^ ‘Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart 
before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us ; 
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because God is neater than our heart, and knoweth of the law and by sacrifices, is the burden of the 
all things.’ Such justification is, of course, ex- Epp. of St. Paul and of that to the Hebrews, 
clusively the vindication or clearing up of one’s besides being everywhere else implied (cf. e.rj. Gal 
own innocence or _ rectitude before or to oneself. 2^6, Ro 3^®, He where Ps 40 is quoted : ‘ Sacri- 
There is such a thing as mistaken self -judgment : fice and offering thou wouldest not ... in whole 
it may be either for the bettei or the worse. burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no 

2. A man^ s relation to his fellow-man, — Men set pleasure’). 

themselves right with their fellow-men, whether 5. The impossibility of justification in the sight 
regarded individually or corporately. ^ If a man of God, thus explicitly affirmed in the particular 
have been misrepresented^ to justify himself is to cases adduced, is implicitly assumed throughout 
clear or vindicate himself in the particular respect OT and NT. In point of fact, the idea that 
in which he has been misjudged ; if, on the other men should either vindicate their owm innocence 
hand, he is guilty of ^ wrong in thought or word or or rectitude, or that they of themselves, or any 
act, the wrong relation thence arising or thereby creature for them, should establish a right relation 
constituted, has to be rectified by some sort of between God and themselves, by acts or sacrifices, 
expiation or good-making of the wrong. It may be or anything of their own, is totally alien Horn the 
by confession of fault, or an expression -of regret, spirit and life that produced the writings which 
or the payment of a fine, or loss of liberty, or constitute our Bible. 

endurance of suffering. ^ In the legislation of Israel, Passages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
a.s set forth in OT, provision was made both for the deeds are required, whilst contempt is cast on sacri- 
vindication of innocence (Nu and the making fices and the like, may seem and are often taken to 
good of real wrong-doing (Ex 21^"'*“ 22^'^). ^ imply that by right conduct men can set themselves 

3. Men are sometimes set right or justified by right with God ; ‘but this is by no means their 

otJm'S ; that, too, in both senses, namely, the vindi- import. As fruits of a right relation, both sacii- 
cation of innocence or rectitude, and atonement for fices and right conduct are obligatory and pleasing 
wrong. The former is referred to in Dt 25^ ^ If to God ; as means of establishing a nglit relation, 
there be a controversy between men, and the judges the one is an abomination, the other utterly in- 
judge them ; then they shall justify the righteous sufficient (cf. Ps wfitli of the same psalm), 
and condemn the wicked.’ Justification of the 11. ‘ Justification,’ however, understanding it as 
wicked for a reward, on the contrary, is denounced previously defined, is undoubtedly recognized both 
in Is S--*. In Ezk Jems, is satirically as possible and as a fact. Men are actually set 

represented as justifying her sinful sisters, i.e. right with God, notwithstanding their sin, and their 
causing thorn to appear righteous, by her own utter inability to expiate or msdee amends for sin. 
abominations (cf. Jer 3^"^). Amends might also he 1. ^Justification’ is in some sense ascribed even 
made for evil-doing within certain limits. Elihu to Gentiles. In this respect the case of Cornelius is 
is represented as challenging Job to make clear his typical. ‘ Of a truth,’ says St. Peter regarding him, 
rectitude, as, e.g., in Job 33^^, where we read: ‘If ‘I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
thou hast anything to say, answer me: speak, for but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
I desire to justify thee’; audit is said of God in righteousness, is acceptable to Him’ (Ac lO^*'*^; 
Ps 37® ‘ He shall make thy righteousness to go forth cf. Ps 15^ He IP®, Mb Ro 2^^^, Ac 28-® 15^^). 
as the light, and thy judgment as the noonday’ (cf. To be ‘acceptable’ is to be_ on the footing with 
Is God, in the relation to Him, which conditions 

4. The justification of men before God is often the bestowal of such grace as a man is capable of 
referred to, but only to be characterized as im- receiving, i.e, to be justified. In a certain respect 
possible; that, too, in both respects. Such failure Abraham may be regarded as an example of Gentile 
IS distinctly pronounced inevitable in Ps 143® ‘justification’; for, as St. Paul emphatically affirms, 
‘Enter not 'into judgment with Thy servant: for his faith was ‘reckoned for righteousness . . . when 
in Thy siglit shall no man living he justified.’ See he w^as in uncircumcision^ ; ‘ that lie might be the 
also Job 25^ ‘ How then can man be just with father of all them that believe, though they be in 
God?’ In NT the same thing is both everywhere uncircumcision'* (Ro 4®“^^). ^ When he believed, he 
implied and often expressly affirmed, as, e.g., in was neither J ew nor Christian. 

Gal 2^® ‘ because by the works of the law shall no 2. ‘ Justification ’ was, further, a common experi- 
ffesh be justified’ (cf. Ro 3®®), Ac 13®® ‘by him ence under the OZc? The proof of this lies 

every one is justified from all things from which first and foremost in the fact of forgiveness, which 
ye could not be justified by 'the law of Moses.’ St. Paul treats as constituting an integral part 
Not only is the impossibility of vindicating their of justification, even if he does not, as some hold, 
righteousness before God denied to men, but also identify the two. Forgiveness followed on the 
that of setting themselves right by making amends offering of appointed^ sacrifices, and is represented 
for or expiating unrighteousness. That it cannot as -an experience which many had, and all might 
be effected by loorlcs, is clear from declarations like have, at the hands of God. The frequent in- 
Is 57^® ‘as for thy works, they shall not profit thee’; junctions to trust in the Lord, and the many 
and especially Is 64® ‘ P'or we are all become as one declarations that it is a good thing to trust in Him, 
that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are as point in the same direction. How otherwise shall 
a polluted garment . . . and our iniquities like we account for the consciousness of righteousness 
the wind have taken us away.’ Further, to say, which is expressed by men who at the same time 
‘The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord make confession of sin? And the confidence placed 
are these,’ is to ‘trust in lying words’ (Jer 7-^). in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer, as a 
But equally out of the question is it to purchase refuge and stronghold, as a support and a defence, 
the divine favour hy mere sacrifices', for ‘In sacri- and so forth? These are either justification itself 
fice and offering He has no delight’ (Ps 40® 5P®) ; or its fruits. . ^ ^ 

‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos6'^; cf. Ps 3. It scarcely needs saying that the fact of 
4®) ; a multitude of sacrifices is nothing to Him iustification before God is the great theme of 
(Is pi); ‘the solemn meeting,’ ‘new moons,’ ‘ap- NT, especially of the Epistles to the Galatians, 
pointed feasts,’ His ‘soul hateth’ (Is 1^); yea, Romans, and Hebrews. Whilst, as was pointed 
‘ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to out, the self-rectification of man’s abnormal re- 
the Lord’ (Pr 15® 21®'^). lation to God, whether by ‘works of law,’ i.e. by 

As to NT— the impossibility either of vindicating a self-generated righteousness, or by means of 
righteousness or making amends for sin by works sacrifice and offerings or other religious services 
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(Gal 3^"^®), is treated as aluiost ridiculously im- 
practicable, the blessed news is brought that 
though all have sinned, all may find justification 
through faith in Christ, whom God has set forth as 
a propitiation (Ho 

III. But by what right, it "will be asked, can 
'justification’ be affirmed, not only of Israelites, 
but even of Gentiles’ The Apostle Paul’s correla- 
tion of Abraham with believers in Christ (Ro 
4-^'*^^), has puzzled commentators enough ; how then 
can it be right to correlate with them those whom 
St, Paul is supposed to reiiresent as having been 
shut up under a law which brouglit the knowledge 
of sin (Ro 3‘^), and therefore the certainty of 
judgment (Ro ; whilst the sacrifices wliich 
w'ere ottered are said to make no one perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience? {He 9^). And is it 
not still less admissible to extend ‘justification’ to 
tliose who are characterised as ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’? (Gal 2^^). 

: The difficulty now touched upon affects all the 

three aspects of the subject, viz., first, the divine 
action (Ro 3^'-® et passim); then, the human 
faith, which, no less than divine action, is necessary 
to justification ; and, finally, the veiy nature of the 
relation itself, which is terined justification. 

It can only he met by the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the distinction between implicit and ex- 
plicit justification ; and, on the other, of the fact 
that between implicit and explicit justification 
there are or may he stages which are not subjected 
to the limits of ’earth and time. 

The three points just referred to can be repre- 
sented by means of concentric spheres, the outermost 
of which shall stand for the Gentiles, the two inner 
ones respectively for the Israelites and Christian 
believers; though it needs to be noted that since 
the break-up of the Jewish system — perhaps, also, 
largely piior thereto — the distinction between the 
Israelites and the Gentiles, so far as justification is 
concerned, has gradually been becoming less and 
less ; their two spheres liave therefore been merging 
into one. For there is no nation now that can be 
said to have legal, sacrificial, and religious institu- 
tions to which God stands in the same relation, or 
^yhich discharges^ the same function relatively to 
God, as those which are summarily designated Tie 
J ewish dispensation or Covenant. Let us consider 
the three points in relation to the three classes of 
cases specified. 

1. In the ease of the Gentiles, the divine action 
consists in the opening of the human eye to the 
sacredness and absoluteness of the riglit. This 
takes place ordinarily' in connexion with some 
specific duty. ‘ I am under a sacred or absolutely 
binding obligation to do this or not to do that,’ the 
m^ji feels, or possibly says to himself. His eye or 
ear has been opened: a' revelation has been made 
to him. If he respond, yea, and is ready to*do 
what he sees to he right or avoid what lie sees to he 
wrong, he has attained to a footing which for his 
stage of personal development is light,— in other 
words, he has exercised that element of faith which 
is possible at that stage, and attained implicit 
justification. 

If he continue faithfully to say, yea, with the 
same purpose of obedience, even though he have to 
confess many failures of execution, he is destined 
one day to stand face to face vith Christ, and, by 
the exercise of full, explicit faith in Him, to become 

i partaker of that conscious peace with God of which 
preffiously he had and could have only glimpses 
and foretastes. 

2. Speaking generally, the purpose of the Jewish 
Jjwprusation was, negaiivdy considered, to check 
the aecrease in humanity of the sensitiveness which 
conditioned justification of the kind just described ; 
positively considered, on the one hand, to develop 


a moral personality that sliould be capable of justifi- 
cation at ever higher stages; and, on the other 
hand, prepare the way for the coming and work of 
the Son ot God, by winch justification in its highest 
potence was to be rendered possible. 

Abraham was a morally faithful man of the tj^e 
of Cornelius. The special command and promise 
given him by God, and his ready obedience, both 
taken together, rendered possible' a higher relation 
tlian was open to Gentiios under the conditions 
previously described. 

In and through Abraham, God took the principles 
of heredity and sociality into the service of the 
higher spiritual development of the race, instead of 
leaving them to subserve, almost exclusively, its 
degradation. For the positive purpose referred to, 
that is, of developing the moral personality, two 
methods were pursued ; first, institutions were 
regulated or called into existence, and laws w'ere 
enacted or sanctioned, by which the moral con- 
sciousness was quickened, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
the knowledge of sin w’as increased (Ro 3^^) ; and, 
secondly, along thereA\fitli sacrifices were sanctioned 
or ordered, by which a way of forgiveness was pro- 
vided. Still further, with a view to checking the 
too natural tendency to the conception of righteous- 
ness and sacrifice which eventually dominated the 
mind of the vast majority of the JeAvish nation, — 
the protest against which, be it remarked, largely 
colours, not only St. Paul’s tAvo great Fpp. to the 
Galatians and Romans, but also the Ep. to the 
HebreAA's, — prophets Avere commissioned, on the one 
hand, gradually to develop the law and unfold its 
true significance ; and, on the other, to denounce 
perfunctory sacrifices, oftbrings, and observances. 

The Israelite aaRo loyally recognized the ‘ law,* 
that isj the entire complex of duties arising put of 
his national relationship, as God’s means of sIioaa'- 
ing him how to be holy as He AAms holy (Lv 19), 
and Avho availed himself of the divinely provided 
means of atoning for his failures, exercised faith, 
so far as it Avas then possible and required. Ipso 
facto, he thus behaA^ed as one Avbo belonged to the 
covenant, notAvithstanding the sins he might com- 
mit. As such his relation Avas a right one ; he Avas 
justified to the degree then attainable. If he were 
‘^'^^er condemned, it Avas not for sins, but for open 
disloyalty to the covenant, AAfith its obligations 
and sacrifices, i.e. for defiant refusal to recognize 
right as right and grace as grace. But even 
true Israelites had to AA^ait for the neAv coA’^enant 
which God Aims to make Avith the house of Israel, 
Avhen the laAv should be written in their hearts 
(He 8^®) ; though their attitude greAv to he ever 
more completely that Avhich we find in Simeon, 
Avho, Aviien Jesus Avas presented to him in the 
temple, exclaimed, ‘Noav lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, 0 Lord, according to Thy word, in peace ; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’ (Lk 

3.^ ‘ Justification ’ reached its culmination through 
Christ. The realization of the idea and the adoptio a 
of the term coincided. The Gentile had no proper 
sense even of forgiveness, much less of justification ; 
but then his sense of sin Avas not keen enough to 
cause him real despair because of the lack. The 
JsracZiife had a profounder sense of sin, and there- 
fore, nnless he was to despair, needed an assurance 
of forgiveness as objective as the command Avhich 
condemned him ; but he never got beyond wns, and 
therefore never realized justification, in the proper 
sonse nor had he the term. It Avas reserved for 
Cnnstianity to produce the consciousness of sin^ 
and to meet what would otherAvise have generated 
despair, by gening the way to justification. The 
apostle who faced sinfulness most directly^ was tin 
one to gain the profoundest insight into justifica* 
tion ; and it is worthy of note that Avhilst St, 
Paul stretches a bridge from forgiveness to j ftsti 
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lication by once interchanging the terms (Ro 4®"®), 
he nowhere else substitutes the one term for the 
other, except in Col 2^-^, wliere he uses, not a^ets, 
but xapto-d/xei/os. 

First of all, the divme action for the rectification 
of man’s relation to Himself culminated in Christ. 
Through Him, law, revealed alike in life and sufter- 
ing, am sacrifice both by and to God, were pre- 
sented in their supremest form. Opportunity was 
thus given, nay more,_ potential ability was also 
generated, t-j respond with a o'esponsc in which loyal 
assent to the right, timstf ul surrender to love, and, 
finally, — so far as those are concerned who have not 
seen Christ with the fleshly eye, — hellef realizes 

the invisible, are all blended, i.e. a response which 
is what NT understands by ^ faith.’ 

Such a response under such conditions, — ^what is 
it but ‘ a beginning in spirit ’ [hap^iixevoi TrvetjpLarL, 
Gal 3®"^ ; cf. 3**^ 4^ 5®^^*, He a ‘ receiving of 

sonship ’ {iva r^v vlodecrlav diro\d^co/jLGv, Gal 4^'®), and 
theiefore the ability to look up to God as a son, 

‘ crying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4®-'^) ; in other words, 
what is it but, facto, ‘justification,’ that is, a 
rectified relation, a being put pn a right footing, in 
a right relation ? The Christian believer is related 
rigidly to God ; accordingly law ceases to be mere 
law, and sacrifice ceases to be a means of purchasing 
grace ; and though he may fall into sin, he can still 
look up to God as one wliose relation has once for 
all been made right in and through Christ. 

(Neither the lioman Catholic and other present- 
day kindred doctrines which represent justification 
as in some sense imparting real righteousness; nor 
the traditional or ‘orthodox’ doctrine of an im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ, are true 
to Scrij)lure, tliough each of them embodies a 
certain aspect of the truth.) 

How Christ hy His work on our behalf empowered 
man to fulfil the conditions devolving on him, i.e. 
to exercise faith, as well as to do that which faith 
of moral necessity presupposed, is a point which 
belongs to the doctrine of the <atonement ; but if 
justice be done to NT hints on the subject, _ pro- 
pitiation, justification, and sanctification will be 
lound to constitute tlie distinguishable though 
inseparable factors of one great spiritual whole. 

Literatubb.-— S iegfried -Stacie, s. Crenier and Tliayer- 

Grinnii, s. Itxatios and its cognates ; Neander, Pflam'iuig. etc. (tr. 
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JUSTLE. — Nah 2^ ‘The charets shall rage in 
the stifcets, they shall matle one against another 
in the broad wf^es.’ Thus the verse appears in 
AV of 1611. In mod. edd. ‘charets’ is spelt 
‘ciiariots,’ but ‘ justle’ is retained (and accepted 
by RV) though ‘jostle ’ is the usual spelling now. 
Cf. Golding, 'Calmoi\9 Job, 580, ‘ if we be pinched 
wi<h advefyitie, the passion of sorow is so vehe- 


ment, as it cannot be ruled : for then a man 
skirmislieth in such wise, as he justletli against 
God, and that is to his owne destruction in the 
end.’ T. Fuller, Holy Wai're, ii. ii. p. 45, ‘He 
was infected with tlie humour of the clergie of 
that age, who counted themselves to want room 
except they justled with Princes.’ 

J. Hastings. 

JUSTUS (’IoD(rTos). — 1. In Ac 1^ we are told that 
two names were put forward for election to the 
place vacated by J udas, J osepli called Barsabbas, 
who was called Justus, and Matthias. Justus is, of 
course, the Greek name assumed by a Hebrew. 
See Joseph Barsabbas. 2. In Ac 18’ we learn 
that St. Paul when at Corinth lodged with one 
Justus, or Tit(i)us Justus, a proselyte (cre/Sj/xem rov 
Bebv) whose house was near the synagogue. There 
is some variation in the MSS. The name is Titiiis 
Justus in B, the Vulgate, and Menij^lutic versions 
(in Codex Amiatinus ‘Titus nomine Jmstus’), 
Titus Justus in ^5E, Titus alone in the Sahidic 
version and Peshitta, Justus alone in AB and 
later MSS ; two MSS omit the name altogether. 
According to Ramsay, ‘Titius Justus was evi- 
dently a Roman or a Latin, one of the eolonl of 
the colony Corinth. Like the centurion Cornelius, 
he had been attracted to the synagogue — his 
citizenship could afford Paul an opening to the 
more educated class of the Corinthian jpopulation ’ 
{St. Paul the Traveller, p. 256). 3. In Col 
St. Paul speaks of Aristarchus, his fellow-prisoner, 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, and Jesus, which is 
called Justus. They were all ‘ of the circumcision,’ 
and were his only fellow-workers for the kingdom 
who were a comfort to him. The name is a 
Gentile surname assumed by a Jew, as in 1, 

A. C. Headlam. 

JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos IS^s [Hahn, 
followed hy RV ; AV has Juttah, which is the 
punctuation of Michaelis, in Jos 21^® 

[hence AV and RV both have Juttah]). —A town 
of Judah (Jos 15®®) mentioned in connexion with 
Maon, Carmel, and Ziph in the mountains, given to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron (Jos 2P®), as a city 
of refuge for the man-slayer. It has been left out 
of the catalogue of cities of refuge in 1 Ch 6®®, but 
QPB adds note, ‘ Insert, Juttah with her pasture 
grounds.’ In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
[Onomast. s.v. 'lerrdv) it wms a large village 18 MP. 
from Eleiitheropolis, and in Baroma-ad-australem. 
Reland {Pal. p.^ 870) suggests that Juttah w^as 
probably the residence of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and the birthplace of John the Baptist, the ttTKis 
Toi'»5a (‘a city of Judah’) of Lk P® being so 
written by a corruption, or from a softer pro- 
nunciation, instead of ttIAls ToiJra (so also Robin- 
son, BBP^ii. 206). Seetzen (1807) appears to have 
identified the modern village of Yutta as Juttah, 
and Robinson {BEP^ i. 495, ii. 206) corroborated 
the identification. It is a large Moslem village, 
standing high on a ridge 16 miles from Beit Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis), and in the vicinity of Maon {Main), 
Carmel {Kurm%d), and Ziph {Tell ez-Zf). It is 
built of stone, and the w^ater supply is from 
cisterns. On the south there are rock-cut tombs, 
and rock wine-presses are found all about the 
village. The country around is stony, but the in 
habitants are very rich in flocks {SWP iii. 310). 

‘ C. WARKiN. 
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EJIBZEEL B Kttt/Sttta-eXeT^X, A Ea<r^e^X). — | 

A town in the extreme south of Judah, on the border 
of Edom, Jos lo-h It is mentioned in 2 S 23-*® (B 
Ka^ea-e'qX ; ef. 1 Ch 11-^) as the native place of Ben- 
aiah, the son of Jehoiada. In Neh 11 -® it appears 
under the name Jekabzeel as reinhabited after the 
Captivity (LXX omits in this verse both Jekabzeel 
and Dibon). Its site has not been identified. 

C. R. Co:jfDER. 

KADESH, KADESH-BARNEA Gn 14“ [where 
it is also called ‘ well of decision ’] * 16^^ 20 h 

Nn 13**^ et aL ; in Dt P* 2 ^^ 9-^ 

Nu 328 344 ^ Jos lO-ii 140-7 153 j-aii]; LXX Kao^y, 
[roO] Bapy??), — With the exception of Sinai, 
no spot is more memorable in the history of the 
wanderings of the Israelites than Kadesh-barnea. 
It was here that the host camped during the 38 
years that intervened between the sending out of 
the spies and the entrance into Palestine (Nu 20^- ^0 
JE). It would appear, indeed, from Dt 2 ^^ as if the 
time "was spent awaif from Kadesh. We may 
perhaps infer d that at Kadesh the tabernacle with 
the ark of the covenant was set up ; that it was 
the abode of Moses and the chiefs of the tribes, 
and that it was tlie general centre to which the 
people resorted for worship and for judgment on 
disputed questions. But it by no means follows 
that the whole multitude with their flocks and 
herds congregated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; such a multitude of people and animals 
-would, for the sake of pasturage alone, require a 
■wide field in w^hich to pitch their tents. It was at 
Kadesh that Miriam died (Nu 20^) ; it was the 
scene of the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Nu 16) ; it was from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent in advance to ascertain and report to Moses 
on the physical character and the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Nu 13-**) ; and it -w^as at Kadesh that the 
miraculous supply of w^ater was obtained (Nu 
20 ^"^^), when, apparently, the fountains -which had 
caused the spot to be selected as camping ground 
were dried up ; caused either by a prolonged 
drought, or by the blocking up of the undergiound 
channels by the falling in of the limestone strata. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the restoration 
of the flow of water was clearly miraculous, as it 
occurred at the moment of the inter 2 )osition of 
Moses by command of God ; though in a manner 
at variance wdth precise directions, which w^ere to 
‘speak unto the rock’ (Nu 20^), not to strike it 
with the rod. This departure from his instructions 
cost Moses his doom. 

The position of Kadesh-hamea has been the 
subject of much controversy. By a comparison of 
various passages the site is brought wdthin very 
narrow limits. It was on the borders of the Wil- 
derness of Zin (Nu 20 ^), a tract which lay along 
the M estem margin of the valley of the Arabah ; 
it was also near the southern boundary of the 
territory of Judah and of the land of the twelve 
tribes (Nu 34"^). It was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb (Mt. Sinai) by way of Mt. Seir, or, in other 
words, by the route of the Arabah,— doubtless 
the number of days occupied by the Israelitish 
host in their journey between these two important 
camps ; and it was not far distant from the border 

The name Kadesh implies that the place was a sanctuary - 
no doubt it bore this character before its occupation by Israel 
See, further. Driver on Dt ES2, where Wellh. would read ‘ from 
Meribath-Kadesh’ n 3 n.^p) for mp mp-p ‘out of holy 
myriads,* of MT. 

i But see Driver on Dt 


of Edom and the base of Mt. Hor, a site which Lai 
been recognized as indisputable by many competent 
authorities. It was from Kadesh-barnea that 
Moses on the expiration of the ‘ forty years/ and 
the resumption of the journeys of the Israelites, 
sent messengers to the king of Edom asking per- 
mission to pass through his land so as to reach the 
tableland of Moab on their way northwards; 
which request was refused (Nu E).* All 

these passages lead us to infer some position in the 
Badiet et-Tih— the great expanse of treeless lime- 
stone plateau which intervenes between the valley 
of the Arabah, opposite Mt. Hor on the east and 
the coast of Philistia about Gaza on the west. 
These conditions appear to he fully satisfied in the 
site discovered by the late Rev. John Rowland in 
1842, to which he was guided by some Arabs when 
resident at Gaza. Here he found a lofty wall of 
limestone, at the base of which issued forth a 
copious spring, or several springs, which emptied 
themselves into a large artificially constructed 
basin, then into another of smaller size; -and, 
continuing to flow down the valley, spread fertility 
on either hand until the waters ultimately dis- 
appeared beneath the sands of the desert. The 
spring is known amongst the Arabs by the name 
of ‘Ain Kadis, or Holy Well, a name which seems 
to preserve the original biblical one. It was clear 
from the stone troughs and the marks of cattle 
and sheep around that the well was a favourite 
resort of the tribes for water, and doubtless was 
so even prior to the visit of the Israelites. The 
presence of water is a first necessity of life in those 
districts, and such a copious supply pointed it out 
as one suitable for the camping ground of the host. 
This spot was afterwards visited by_ Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, who confirms Rowland’s identification, 
and who is the author of the most important work 
yet published on the subject. t The term ‘city’ 
applied to this spot probably means a camp or 
-village of the Midianites (Nu 20^^*), E. Hull. 

KADESH ON THE ORONTES.—See Tahtbi- 
Hodshi. 

KADMIEL (^x'pnp). — The name of a Levitical 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2'^'^= 
Neh 7^ (cf. 1 Es 5^^*). The expression which follows, 
namely, ‘ of the children ot Hodaviah ’ (or Hod- 
evah), is apparently meant to limit the Kadmiel 
family to those members who belonged to the 
Hodaviah branch. In Ezr 3^ (cf. 1 Es 5®®), in con 
nexion with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, as well as in Neh 9^* (the day of humilia- 
tion) and 10® (the sealing of the covenant), Kadmiel 
appears to be an individual. The name occurs 
further in Neh 128* 24 in the last of these passages 
we ou^ht certainly to read, on the strength of 
paralld passages, ‘Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), 
Kadmiel ’ instead of ‘ Jeshua &<?9i-Kadmiel.’ This 
emendation is supported by the fact that ^BA 
as^ well as Luc. have viol KadfxiijX, implying an 
original not p. See, further, Smend, Listen, p. 
10, n. 10 ; Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah, ad ll. citt. 

J. A. Selbie. 

* In Dt 1. 24-8 there is no mention of these negotiations with 
Edom (Moore on Jg ll^S). 

t Kadesh Bamea (New York, 1884) ; also PEFSt (1881) p. 210. 
The site discovered by Rowland is supported by Ritter, Schultz, 
and Palmer ; objected to by Robinson, Stanley, and others. It 
was not visited by the expedition of the Pal. Exflor. Fund of 
1883-4, as it lay to the westward of the Arabah, beyond the line 
of survey by Major Kitchener, R.E., now Lord Kitchener oi 
Khartoum. 
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KADMONITES, ’:D"ipn, XeXfjLcjvouoL, ‘men of the 
East,’ only in Gn 15^^, inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert, possibly descendants of Kedemah, the 
twelfth son of Ishmael (Gn 25^®). Mentioned after 
the Kenites and Kenizzites, the K. are represented 
as occupying the district along the eastern border 
of Palestine, near the Dead Sea, which was also 
called the East Sea, uiiDipn Dn (Ezk 47^^). Their 
name occurs in the longest list of the nations which 
originally held possession of the territories promised 
to Abraham. Usually seven,'- sometimes only six, 
but here ten such nations are named. Ewald and 
many following him regard the K. as equivalent 
to the Beni Kedem, children of the East (wh. see), 
descendants {? Gn 25^^) of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gn 2Q\ Jg 7'^ 1 K 43o, Job P, Is lU^ Jer 49^^ 
Ezk 25^- In that case, K. would be the desig- 
nation of no particular tribe, but of the Ketureean 
Arabs, as distinguished from the Ishmaelites. The 
children of the East are represented in the passages 
referred to as occupying Paddan-aram, associated 
with the Midianites and Amalekites, inhabiting 
Kedar, neighbours and conquerors of the children 
of Ammon, coupled with the Egyptians in their 
fame for wisdom, and as Easterns contrasted with 
the Philistines who possessed the extreme west. 
Job is described as one of them. It seems better to 
regard the K. as a particular tribe like the other 
nations named in this list. Whether they are to 
be viewed as a branch of the Ishmaelitish or of the 
Keturoean Arabs is not clear. 

’ Literature.— -Ewald, Histori/ of Iftrael, i. 253, 314 ff., ii. 213 ff.; 
Dillmann, Genesis, Eng-, tr. 1897, pp. 06, 187, Delitzsch, ffew 
Comm, on Genesis, Edin. 1889, ii. 127. 

J. Macpherson. 

KAIN (I'pn, properly Hakkain, AV Cam ; A 'AKeifi, 
Jos 15®^. — A town of Judah in the Hebron moun- 
tains, probably the present ruin Yuktn, on a high 
knoll d.E. of Hebron, overlooking the Jeshimon. 
It is visible from Minyeh (see Bethpeor), and may 
be the ‘ nest of the Ivenite’ on a cliff (Nu 24‘^^), vis- 
ible from the top of Peor. The Kenites inhabited 
this region. The tomb of Cain is now shown at 
this spot. Near it is the village of Beni N’aim, the 
old name of which was Kefr Baralcahy which is the 
Caphar Barucha of the fourth cent. a.d. (Jerome, 
Patola), supposed to be the pl^ce where Abraham 
‘blessed’ God ((rn 18**^^), and whence he saw the 
destruction of the cities of the Ciccar. See>S'IKP 
vol. hi. sheet xxi. C. R. Conder. 

KAIN (]'i3 ‘lance,’ ‘spear’). — A clan name 
— Kenites (wh. see), Nn 24--, Jg 4ii* In 1 S 15^^ 
Wellh. reads pp instead of u’p, and the same change 
is proxjosed by Meyer {ZATW, i. 137, n. 3) for 'p 
in Jg U® (but see Moore, ad. loc. and on 4^^, and 
cf. Budde, Bickt. u. Sam. 9, 68). 

KALLAI ('Ipp; A KaXXa/, B om.).— The head of 
the priestlj!^ family of Sallai, in the time of Jeshua 
the high priest, Neh 12‘^®. 

KAMON (I’iDp ; B 'Pa/n'c6i/, A'Pa^^aci, Luc. KaX/cc6j'). 
— The burial-place of Jair, Jg 10®. The site has 
not been' recovered. It was j)robably east of the 
Jordan; probably identical, Moore thinks, with 
Kam'Cm mentioned by Polybius (V. Ixx. 12) in con- 
nexion with Fella. Eusebius is certainly wrong 
in identifying it with Kammona (modern Tell 
jRTeiWm), 6 miles N.W. of Legio (Lejjhn). See 
JOKNEAM. 

KANAH (n.]p).— 1. A ivUy [Sm), forming the 
boundary betweeh Ephraim and Manasseh, ter- 
minating on the W. at the sea and on the E. at 
En-tappuah (Jos 16® 17*^). This eastern limit must 
have been near Shechem lying to the S.E., but 
it has not been identified with any certainty. The 


modern Wady Kanah, the channel of a small 
stream rising near Nablus (Shechem), is regarded 
by Conder as representing the ancient Kanah 
[Handbook to the Bible, 263) ; but Thomson [Land 
and Book, ‘ Southern Pal.,’ 56) considers that this 
tributary of the "Aujeh would put the boundary 
too far to the south (so also Dillmann). In con- 
nexion with the brook ^anah a difficulty arises in 
locating the Me-jarkon and Rakkon (Jos 19-^ *), if 
these three under different names are all repre- 
sented by the' A^ljeh immediately to the north of 
Jaffa. The discovery of Tell Rakkeit near the 
mouth of the 'Aiijeh makes the supposition not 
impossible that Me-jarkon and Rakkon were 
names of that river after being joined by the 
brook Kanah. All the streams crossing the 
northern half of the plain of Sharon are reedy and 
discoloured. Thomson is in favour of the Faith as 
representing I,Canah, and its divided mouth would 
account for the two names Me-jarkon and Rakkon. 
Farther north, on each side of Cmsarea, are two 
streams that suggest the Bible names mentioned, 
namely, eLAkhdar (Yellow River) and eLAzrak 
(Blue River). These streams would give Dan the 
coast-line up to Dora, and coincide with the teiTi- 
tory assigned to that tribe by Josephus [Ant. 

V. i. 21). 

2. A town on the northern boundary of Asher 
(Jos 19 ®). The English reader must be careful to 
distinguish it from Cana of Galilee (wh. see). It 
is very probably the modern Kana, a considerable 
village lying a few miles S. E. of Tyre (cf. Robinson, 
456 ; Gnerin, Galilee, ii. 390 f. ; Baedeker- 
Socin, PalA 262 f.). In its neighbourhood there is 
a large Phcenician sepulchral monument known as 
‘Hiram’s Tomb’ [PEF Mem. i. 61). Kanah is 
possibly referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar in the time of Ramses ii. under the name 
Pa-Kana-na. G. M. Mackie. 

KABEAH (n-ip ‘bald’). — Father of Johanan, 
wlio was a Judeean contemporary of Jeremiah, and 
one of the captains of the forces in the open field 
who escaped the deportation to Babylon at the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar ( 2 K 
25‘'^^ Jer 40^3* 42i-® 43-^-®). In Jer 40® MT 

reads ‘Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah,’ 
but here LXX (47®) makes mention only of Johanan, 
as in the other passages above cited. Probably 
therefore in MT is due merely to mistaken 
repetition of C. F. Burney. 

KARIATHIARIUS (A KapiaSiapiSs, B Kaora^et- 
apsLbs ; RVm ‘ Kiriath-arim or Kiriath-jearim’), 

1 Es 5^^ for Kiriath-jearim (wh. see). 

KARKA (n;;Rnpn, with n locale, hence AV Kar- 
kaa). — An unknown ifface on the south border of 
Judah, apparently in the Till plateau, Jos 15^. 
The LXX has /caret 5i/o*/Ads Kadijs. 

KARKOR ("Ji^^ip). — A place apparently in Gilead, 
Jg 8^®. The site is unkhown. 

'KART AH (njinp).— A city of Zebulun given to the 
Levites, Jos 21H It is not mentioned in the par- 
allel passage, 1 Ch The site is unknown. It 
might be for Kattath (nep) by a clerical error. 

KARTAN (lijnp).— A city of Naphtali given to the 
Levites, Jos 21®^. The parallel passage, 1 Ch 6“^®, 
has Kiriathaim (wh. see). While Luc. reads 
Kapddv in harmony with MT, B has A 

N0€/A/Xt6*/. 

There are suspicions as to the correctness of the MT (see 
Dillm-’s and Bennett’s notes). Rakton (ppn), which is omitted 
in LXX, may have arisen by dittography from the preceding 

PPTO- 
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KATTATH (nap, B Karavdd, A Karra^, Luc. 
KoTTad ). — A city of Zebuiiin, Jos 19^®, perhaps to be 
identified with iCartah (wh. see) or with Kitron (wh. 
see) of Jg a place from which the Zebulunites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites. The site is 
unknowTi. Van de Velde suggests Tell Kerdaneh, 
N.E. of Haifa, at the source of the Nahr Naaman. 
According to the Talm. (Bab. Megillah Qa) Kitron 
is the later Sepphoris {Seffurieh). This is opposed 
by Neubauer [Geog, du Talm. 191). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KEDAR (-s"p, K9?odp).— The name of Ishmael’s 
second son (Gn 25^^ =1 Ch 1-’^^*). ‘The earliest 
reference to Kedar of -which the date is certain 
is Jer 2^®’ (Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, p. 131), 
1 w’here Kedar is made the type of a distant and 
I barbarous tribe, being there coupled -with Citium 
as it is with Meshech in Ps 120®. The import of 
the name is better known to the author of Jer 
49-^, where Kedar is identiiied with the Beng- 
jkedem, and their nomad life, -with their sheep and 
camels, tents, curtains, and belongings, is de- 
scribed ; by Ezekiel (27^^) they are coupled with 
‘Arab,’ an*d described as trading with Tyre in 
cattle ; and the author of the second part of 
Isaiah couples them with Nebaiotli (60''), alludes 
to their pursuit of sheep-breeding [ih,), and to 
their unwalled settlements (42“). In Ca 1® the 
tents of Kedar are made typical of blackness, with 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrew sense of the 
root nip, ‘ to be turbid or black." 

While the name Kedar is unknown to Arabic 
traditions, it is said to be preserved in some 
Minjcan inscriptions (Glaser, Skizze, ii. p. 439), 
and is knoum in various forms to the Greek geo- 
gi*aphers, who, indeed, locate the tribe very dif- 
ferently (the passages are collected by Gesenius, 
Thes. s.v.j. Our chief source of information about 
it is to be found in the inserijitions of Assur- 
banipal (George Smith, History of Assicrhampal, 
pp. 256-2S8 ; S. A. Smith, Keilschnfttexte Assur- 
haripals, i. 58-75 ; Cuneiform Inscriptions of W, 
Asia, hi. plates 24-28, v. plates 7-10). The 
land of K^-id-ri (G. Smith, p. 283), I\a-ad-ri [ih. 
p. 290), ot Ki-id-ri A. Smith, p. 60), and the 
people called Kid-ra-ai (G. Smith, p. 271), have 
been justly identified with Kedar by G. Smith ama 
all who have commented on this king’s anna's 
(Delit2sch,Pamc?ie5, p. 299 ; Glaser, Shizze, ii. 267- 
274, etc.), as being mentioned in close proximity 
to A-ri-bi (the Arab) and Na-ba-ai-te (l^ebaioth). 
and described as possessors of ‘ asses, camels, and 
sheep ’ (S. A. Smith, Le, p. 67) ; moreover, some 
people mentioned with them are, according to one 
interpretation of a difficult word, described as 
‘dwellers in tents’ (S. A. Smith, l.c. p. 103). 

It is plain that the identification of Kedar with 
the Arabs, which is clearly found in Ca 1®, and 
prevails in the later Jewish literature, had already 
commenced in Assyrian times ; thus whereas 
Esarhaddon calls a certain Hazael king of Aribi 
{Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon InscTip>tions, ed. 
Harper, p. 8), Assurbanipal. who repeats this 
passage, calls him king of Kedar (G. Smith, p. 
283) ; * and though U-ai-te" is ordinarily styled 
by Esarhaddon ‘king of the Arabs’ {WAI iii. 
pi. 24. 1. 11, 108, etc.), the Kedarites are par- 
ticularly styled ‘his men’ (1. 107), and likewise 
the Arab general A-bi-ya-te’ is called a Kedarite 
(1. 121), Nevertheless, a special country of Kedar 
existed, and from the detailed account of Assur- 
banipabs Arabian campaign it ought to be possible 
to locate it accurately. This monarch’s army 
marched 100 Kctsk-bu K^ak-ka-ru from Nineveh, 
crossing the Tigris and Euphrates, to the wilder- 
ness of Mas, and 6 Kash-bu J^ak-ka-ru from 

♦In the corresponding- plate of WAI this paaaasre is 
obliterated. 


Azalia in IMas to Kurasiti, where they besieged 
the Kedarites. It is not, however, clear whether 
the distance from Nineveh to Azalia, or to the 
border of Mas, is given in the first figure ; and 
views differ as to the length of the measure 
employed (Glaser, l.c. p. 279 n. ; Delitzseh, l.c, 
p. 177). Since the captives are sent to Damascus 
(1. 113), it seems probable that the direction of the 
king’s march was towards Hauran (as Delitzseh, 
l.c., suggests) rather than Yemamah (wiiere Glaser, 
l.c., endeavours to locate Kedar on wiiat seem 
inadequate grounds). The fact, too, that the 
Kedarite kings invade Syria vid Moah ( WAI v. col. 
vii. 112 ; G. Smith, p. 288), points the same way. 

With regard to the history of Kedar, we learn 
from the inscription that the gods of Hazael, king 
of Kedar, had been plundered by Esarhaddon (see 
above), but that Hazael, having sued for them, 
received them back (the chief being called Adar- 
samain), and wns made vassal-king of Arabia. 
His son, called by Esarhaddon Ya’il, by Assur- 
banipal Ya’u-ta’ {WAI iii. 21, col. viii. 37), more 
frequently U-ai-te’ {ib. 21, col. viii. 7, etc.), prob- 
ably on account of the heavier tribute exacted 
from him (Esarhaddon, l.c. 8, 20-24) in the next 
reign joined the party of Samas-sum-iikm, and 
invaded Syria ; but being defeated by the Assyri- 
ans, fled to the friendly tribe Nebaioth, who, 
however, appear to have given him up to Assur- 
banipal. Another king of Kedar, named Ammu- 
ladi, thereupon invaded Syria a second time, but 
w^as also defeated, and taken together with Adi- 
yah, Avife of U-ai-te’. Simultaneously with the 
expedition into Syria, U-ai-te’ had despatclied a 
force to Babylon under the Kedarites Abiyate" 
and Aimu, the former of whom, after defeat, sued 
for pardon, and obtained the sovereignty of Arabia : 
this, lioAvever, he q^uickly resigned in favour of the 
cousin and namesake of the former king, who Avith 
the king of Nebaioth organized a fresh revolt, 
against which A ssurbanipal’s expedition Avas 
directed. The Kedarite nest was destroyed, 
and severe punishment inflicted on Arabia. The 
date of this invasion is probably B.C. 648 (cf. 
Lehmann, ‘ Samas-sum-ukin,’ Assyriologische Bib- 
liothek, viii. p. 6). 

While the inscriptions of Assurbanipal thus 
explain the co-ordination of Kedar AAUth ‘ Arab " 
and ‘ Nebaioth," it is not probable that the hloAv 
dealt to Kedar by this monarch is that to Avhich 
Is refers. Cheyne (^.c.), Avho thinks this 

passage may be Isaianic, seems inclined to connect 
it Avith an attack on the Arabs by Sargon ; but 
this monarch noAvhere mentions Kedar, and it 
seems doubtful Avhether this oracle can have been 
written before the hegemony of Kedar, Avhioh may 
have existed before the time of Hazael and Esarhad- 
don, hut has not been shown to have been anterior to 
it. After tAvo inA^asions of Syria by Arabs led by 
Kedarite kings, the name of the tribe could be 
.made to stand for the nation, and this suggests 
that the oracle is later than the events described 
by Assurbanipal, since its author appears to 
reckon the Dedanim among the sons of Kedar 
(yy is. i7j. oi'acl 0 iu Avhich they are 

threatened with an attack by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer 49®* is similarly loose in its application of 
their name. 

Interesting as are the Kedarite names recorded 
in the inscriptions, they are evidently too carelessly 
transcribed to render identification safe ; the name 
Ammuladi (like Amn%dta\ !8. A. Smith, l.c. ii. 38) 
is clearly Arabic, whereas Hazael is doubtless 
Aramaic. The name of the tribe itself is prob- 
ably derived from the Arabic root If dr, Avhich give^^ 
a verb meaning ‘to be able or poA\*erfu),’ but 
rivatives of wffiicli have various senses, suitable fox 
personal names. The name of their chief god 
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(whence cither they or a neighbouring tribe were 
called, Glaser, l.c. 278), A~tar-sa-ma~ai-in, seems 
to be either Phoenician or Aramaic mn (as it is 
analyzed by Delitzsch, l,c.) rather than a form of 
Athtar (as Glaser,^ /.c., suggests). Further sug- 
gestions for the derivation of these names are given 
by E. Sachau, ZA, 1897 (xiL), p. 44 ff. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

KEDEMAH (naip ^eastward’). — A son of Ish- 
mael, Gn 25^®= 1 Ch Ph The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 
Ball (‘Gen<^sis’ in SBOT, ad loc.) considers that 
in both the above passages nonp is a mistake for 
3112 (Nodab), which is read iri 1 Ch 5^^. He le- 
marks that Kedeniah^ ‘eastward,’ is a singular 
name, that u might be misread p, while n and d 
are often confused. Neither the LXX (K^S/xa) noi 
Luc. {iiideiJLa) lend any support to Ball’s pro^iosed 
emendation. 

KEDEMOTH (niaip). — A place apparently on the 
upper course of the Arnon, assignee to Reuben, 
Jos 13^^, and a Levitical city, 2P'^ (= 1 Ch 6'^ 
[Heb. ^■^]). The ‘wildeiness of $^edemoth’ is men- 
tioned in Dt 2^® as the point from which messengers 
were sent by Moses to Sihon. The exact site is 
unknown, although it has been sugge'^ted that it 
may be the ruin Umr^i er-Rasds, N.E. of Dibon 
{Dhibdn). 

Lithraturk. — ^Tristram, Landqf MoabyliOft.; Baedeker-Socin, 
PaL^ 193 ; Dillm. on Nu ; hriver on Dt 22b ; Buhl, GAP 
208. C. R. CONDER. 

KEDESH (clip).—- 1. A city in the south of Judah 
(Jos whose site is uncertain. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Kadosli-barnea (see Dillm. ad loc.). 

2. A city in Issachar, 1 Ch 6^^ [Heb.®’^], where, 
however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual error 
for Kishlon (which see) of the parallel passage Jos 
3. See Kedesh-naphtali. 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI ('•‘jorj -v^ip Jg 4®, also called 
‘Kedesh in Galilee,’ Jos 2P^, 1 Cti G’® ; called simply 
‘ Kedesh’ in Jos 20^ Jg 4®- 2 K 15“‘\ 

1 Mac 11®®*^^). — A city of refuge (Jos 20^), and 
likewise a Levitical city (Jos 2P-^). In early times 
it was fortified like a number of other cities in that 
region (Jos 19®’). Its full history w’-ould reveal, 
(I) a sacred city of the earliest inhabitants, (2) a 
stronghold of unusual importance, conquered by the 
Hebrews, conquered in turn by the Phoenicians, 
and a centre of great political iniluence down to the 
time W’hen Titus encamped with his army before its 
walls. From its importance in many w^ays, and the 
wonderful fertility of the region, it could never 
have sunk into a condition of poverty or insignifi- 
cance. 

It IS noted in biblical history as the residence of 
Barak, and here the w^arriors of Zebulun and | 
Naphtali were assembled by Deborah and Barak 
before the battle with Sisera, and it wms near the 
city that Sisera met his death (Jg 4®-^® ; cf. Moore, 
ad loc.). During one of the many invasions of 
W. Asia by the Assyr. armies K., with many 
neighbouring cities, was captured by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15-®!. This was in the reign of 
Fekah, king of Israel, B.C. 734. In Maccabsean 
times, c. B.C. 150, it was here that Jonathan 
routed Demetrius, king of Syria, with his army 
(1 Mac ; Jos. Ant. XIIL v. 6). At the be- 

ginning of our era it belonged to Tyre, and was 
hostile to the Galilaeans (Jos. Wars, li. xviii. 1 ; 
IV. ii. 3). 

Strong foundations and walls still survmng at 
the modern village called lying to the north- 

west of the Lake of Hfileh, indicate the char- 
acter of the ancient city, and among the remains 
several of the finest sarcophagi of the country 
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have been recovered, one of which is double, i.e 
made to contain two bodies under one lid, tin- 
stone pillows in each loculus being at alternate 
ends. K. was situated on a small plain surrounded 
by gentle forest-covered hills from which there 
was a wide outlook, and for picturesquenea.. and 
beauty it had few equals among the cities of 
Upper Galilee. 

Literature.— Guerin, GaliUe, ii. 355 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.^ 204 ; Seetzen, Peisen, ii. 127 ; Robinson, li 439 ; 

Merrill, East of Jordan, 121, J06; van de Velde, Narrat. ii, 
417 f.; Buhl, GAP 235 f ; SWF vol. i. sh. iii *, Moore, Judges, 117 

Selaii Merrill. 

KEHELATHAH (ninSnp, Ma/eeXXd^, Luc. Ma/ceXdS, 
Ceelatha, Nu 33-*--®®). — One of tlie twelve stations 
in the journeyings of tlie children of Israel which 
are mentioned only in Nu 33. It follows Hazeroth. 
Nothing is known about its position. The word ig 
from the same Hebrew root C^np) as Makhdotk 
in V.*® [note that in the LXX the two words are 
veiy similar], and means ‘ assembly or congre- 
gation.’ A. T.*'Chapman. 

KEILAH (H^'pp) the Garmite (1 Ch 4’®). — See 
following art. and GENEALOGY. 

KEILAH (nVvp, KeetXd, in Josephus KiXXa, the 
inhabitants being KlWclvoL or KtXXirat). — This city" 
is interesting principally for its connexion with 
the history of David. Shortly after he began to 
gather men around him he defeated the Phili 
stines, who had been raiding Keilah, and robbing 
the threshing-floors. In Keilah he lemained for a 
while. ^ Thitlier came to him Ahiatliar^ the repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Ithamar, bring- 
ing the ephod, after Saul had slain the priests at 
Nob. By consulting the ephod, David knew that 
Saul would come down to capture him, and that 
the men of Keilah, notwithstanding the service he 
had done them, would hand him over to Saul, and. 
he therefore left the town (1 S 23^"^®). Apart from 
this incident, the OT mentions the name of Keilah 
in three otlier passages. It is in one of the groups 
of cities assigned to Judah in the Shephelah ( J os 
15^^). The two halves of the ‘ district of Keilah ’ 
were represented in N ehemiah’s 'vvall-building work 
(Nell 3^’- ^®). And in a genealogical fragment { 1 Ch 
4’®), in connexion with certain other names tliat 
connect themselves with the geography, mention 
is made of ‘the father of Keilah the Garmite’ 
among the kindred of Caleb the son of Jeph- 
unneh. 

In the time of David, Keilah was an important 
place, a city of gates and bars (1 S 23’). Nehemiah 
hints at its importance in his time, by speaking 
of it as a double district. And it was a very 
important place many centuries earlier, when 
Ebed-tob and Su-yardata of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets wrote of it (under tlie name Kilta) to the 
Egyptian king along wdtli Gedor, Gath, and Rabhah 
{PSBA, June 1888, Bab. Tab. from Tel el-Amnrna, 
iii.), and again along with Gezer, Gath, Rabbah, 
and Jerusalem {Mittheilimgen ans der Oriental- 
ischen Sammhingen, part jii. Nos, lOO, 106). 

Keilah is commonly identibed with Khxirbet 
Ktla, about 7 miles east of Eleutheropolis, and 
1575 ft. above the sea. This is reconcilable with 
the statement in the Onomasticon, that it is 17 
miles (perhaps it should he 7, Jerome has it 8) 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to Hebron ; but 
it is diflicult to think of so elevated a region a« 
in the Shephelah (cf. Dillm. on Jos IS*^). Tlir 
Onomasticon is cited, as well as later writings 
(Nicephorus, Hist. xii. 48, find Cassiodorus in 
Sozomen, Hist. vii. 29), as giving the tradition 
that the prophet Hahakkuk was buried at Keilah, 
though other traditions say at H ukkok. 

W. J. Beecher. 
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KELAIAH ('T/p). — A Levite who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10-^ called in 1 Es Colins. In 
Ezr the gloss is added ‘ which is Kelita ’ (in 1 Es, 
‘who was called Calitas’ [which see]). Kelita 
appears in Neh as one of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in expounding the law (cf. 1 Es 9*^, Calitas), 
and his name occurs amongst the signatories to 
the covenant, Neh 10^®. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that, because Kelaiah was also called Kelita, 
he is to be identified with this Kelita. Biegfried- 
Stade think not. 

KELITA — See Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL {‘?x=iop). — The son of Nahor and father 
of Aram, Gn 22-^ (contrast 10'-'^ where Aram is son 
of Shem, and see Dillm. ad loc.). Knobel proposed 
to connect Kemuel with Kamula in N. Mesopo- 
tamia, but this is pronounced by Dillmann to be 
out of the (question. 2. The prince of the 

tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve commissioners 
for the dividing of the land, Nu 34-*^ (P). 3. The 
father of Hashahaiah the ruler (i'::) of the Levites, 
1 Ch 27'L 

KENAN (irp). — Son of Enoch and father of 
Mahal elel, Gn 5®-^- (AV Cainan ; but AVm, like 
RV, Kenan), i Ch P* LXX has Kaivav, which 
reappears in Lk 3^^* (WH read liaLvdfi), giving 
Cainan (which see) of EV. The name Kenan is 
simply a variation of Cain (pp ‘spear’). ‘Halevy 
{Kecherches Bihl. ix. 219) calls attention to the fact 
that KGnfin was the name of a god among the 
Saboeans’ (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, 127 f.). See 
Bilim, on Gn 5®. 

KENATH (n:p) is mentioned (Nu 32^^) as having 
been captured by a clan of Machir, which then 
gave it their own name of Nobali. Their occu- 
pation was only temporary, for Geshur and Aram 
(1 Ch 2^) reconquered Kenatii with its daughter 
towns. 

^ The Onom. (Lagarde, 269. 15, 296. 109) speaks of a 
tillage ‘ now called 'K.avadd, lying ip 7r\7]crL0P 

Boajpwj' ’ ; and Jos. [BJ I. xix. 2) mentions a Kam0d 
which in his time belonged to Coele-syria. In 
aecoi dance with these indications, the site has been 
generally identified with el-Kanawdt, a place on 
the western edge of the Hauran range which con- 
tains important ruins from the Roman and Chris- 
tian periods. The fullest description of its present 
condition is found in Merrill {East of Jordan, 36- 
43). If this be correct, Kenath offers an instance 
of ^ the persistence of a native name during and in 
spite of a temporary alien occupation. The accuracy 
of this identification has been recently contested 
Iw, c.y., Soein {BadJ 313) and Moore {Comm, on 
Judges 8^). See, further, Bilim, on Nu 32^. 

A. C. Welch. 

l^NAZ (tjp). — The eponymof the Kenizzite clan, 
variously described in OT as the son of Elipliaz 
and grandson of Esau (Gn 36^1 R), as a ‘ duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36^^ P), as the father of Othniel (Jos 
JE), and as the grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 
The Kenizzites (AV Kenezites), who are named 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan in patriarchal 
times (Gn 15^^ R), had probably their original 
settlements in Mt. Seir (which would account for 
K. being called a grandson of Esau or Edom), and 
from thence a bj'anch migrated to the S. of Canaan 
(see Cx\LEB). The Chronicler makes K. a descend- 
ant of Judah (1 Ch 4^^®). 

KENITES JTP?, in Nu 24^, Jg 4^1 pij, ol 

KepatoL, KtpatoL, Gincetcs, Rain), first mentioned in 
Gn 15^ alon^ with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites 
of Edom. Balaam ‘ looked upon ’ them from the 
mountains of Moab, and punning upon the likeness 


of their name to the Hebrew Icon, ‘ nest,’ declared 
that though their ‘nest’ was ‘in a rock’ {Sela , 
perhaps the later Petra), they should be ‘ wasted ’ ^ 
until Asshur should carry tiiem away captive 
(Nu 24^^* --). Acc. to Jg P®, Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and his descendants 
‘ went up out of the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which is in the south of Arad ; and they went and 
dwelt among the people.’ It was in this direction 
that the Jewish town of Kinah stood (Jos 15“). 
We find one of the Kenites, Heber, separating 
himself from the rest of the tribe and camping in 
the northern i)art of Israel, near Kedesh, at the 
time of the overtlnow of Sisera (Jg 4^^* ^’'). The 
Chronicler includes them among the ^ancestors of 
the great houses of Judah (1 Ch 2 ^) ; and Saul 
forewarned the Kenites of his intended attack on 
the Amalekites or Bedfiwin, as they had ‘ showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel when they 
came up out of Egypt’ (1 S 15‘^‘). Similarly, when 
Bavid juetended to Achish of Gath that he^ had 
raided the enemies of the Philistines, he associate? 
together the Israelites of S. Judah, the Jerah- 
meelites (1 Ch 2-=) and the Kenites (1 S 27^“). 
Subsequently he sent presents out of the spoil 
which he had acquired to ‘the elders of Judah’ 
who ‘were in the cities of the Kenites’ (IS 30-®). 
Hammath, the ancestor of the Rechabites, is also 
stated to have been a Kenite (1 Ch 2®^). 

It is thus clear that the K. were regarded as 
closely allied to the Isr., or at all events to the 
tribe of Judah. As the father-in-law of Moses 
was priest of Midian, it would seem that they 
were also connected with the Midianites. Like 
the Bedfiwin, they were nomads, and the descrip- 
tion of the Rechabites (Jer 35*^-^®) shows that even 
under the monarchy those who lived in the land 
of Israel still inhabited tents and clung to all the 
nomadic habits of their forefathers. As W'as 
natural, they were chiefly to be found in the 
south of Judah, and more especially in the desert 
to the south of it. They thus resembled Uie 
gipsies of modern Europe, as well as the travelling 
tinkers or blacksmiths of the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that they really 
represent a tribe of smiths. The word or 

‘Kenite’ means ‘a smith’ in Aramaic, from a 
root wliich has given hay in, ‘a lance,’ in Hebrew. 
We know that the smiths of the ancient world 
formed a corporation which was regarded as 
possessing special secrets, and whose members 
led wandering lives. We also know that in the 
time of Samuel the Israelites had no smiths of 
their own, ail having been removed by the 
Philistines ‘ lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears ’ (1 S 13^®- ^®). It would appear, there- 
fore, that the blacksmith’s art was coniined to a 
particular corporation, and that the Israelites were 
unacquainted with it. Yet the art of working in 
iron as well as bronze was known in Canaan at an 
early period : in the Travels of the Mohar, a st ory 
written in Egypt in the time of Ramses II., the 
hero of the tale finds an iron-smith ready to hand 
when an accident happens to his chariot. 

Josephus, who elsewhere calls the Kenii-es 
Kcj'ertfies, speaks of them as ‘the race of the 
Sliechemites ’ {XcKifiiruv) in his account of Sam’s 
expedition {Ant. vi. vii. 3). The Targums trans- 
form the name into Salmaite, from Salma, ‘the 
father of Beth-lehem,’ who seems to be termed a 
Kenite in iCh The Sam. VS of Gn 15^® 

inserts the same name before ‘ Kenite.’ 

A. n. Sayce. 

* Hommel (AHT 245 n.) follows Klof termann in reading 
for *Kain shall belong to the 'EDer.' The emendation is 
not a happy one, any more than Hommerft explanation of 
A8h(h)ur in the same passage. 
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KENIZZITE. — See Kenaz. 

KENOSIS (Lat. manitio, cxinanitio, evaciiatio ; 
Eng. ‘self-stiipping,’ ‘ self-divesting,’ ‘self-empty- 
ing’). — This is not a biblical word, occurring 
neither in the LXX nor in tlie NT (though once in 
its literal sense in Theod.’s tr*^ of Is 34'^). It is a 
technical word of later theology found in some 
fragments of the /card /car'HXtKos, wrongly 

attributed to Hippolytus, in Gregory of Nazianzus 
{Or. 31), Cyril of Alexandria (Ep. 2 ad Nest. 70a), 
and later writers, to express the action implied in 
the use of the cognate verb in Ph 2^ iavrbv eKivcocrer 
(‘semetipsum exinanivit,’ Vulg. ; ‘exhausit semet- 
ipsum,’ Tert. aclr. Marc. v. 20; ‘made himself of 
no reputation,’ AV ; ‘ emptied himself,’ KV). 

In this passage the extent of the self-emptying 
is explained by the following participle, ixop4>^v 
coijXov \a(3u3v : that of which He emptied Himself, by 
the preceding words, t 6 etpat I'ca : so that the 
meaning is ‘He emptied Himself’ of His position 
of equality with God, of ‘that condition of glory 
and majesty which was the adequate manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature ’ (Gifford, ad loe . ; cf. 
KevdxTCLs iavrbu airb rod eivai I'cra deep, Synod of 
Antiocdi, ap. Hoiith, Hell. Sacr. iii. p. 298) by 
‘ taking on Himself the form of a servant.’ The 
phrase means little more than that He accepted 
rhe limitations implied in incarnation (cf. eirrib- 
X€v<t€p TTAoiicTio? dJv, 2 Co 8'*^), und was prohahly sug- 
gested to St. Paul as the antithesis to the concep- 
tion of the fulness (rX'^pw^a) of God which dwelt 
essentially in His Son. In correspondence with 
this, kenosis in its earliest theological use is little 
more til an a synonym for the Incarnation, but it 
emphasized the Incarnation as a divine act, human 
nature being saved from above rather than by 
Relf-development from below, and hence it is a 
favourite word with Cyril in his argument against 
N'^atorius ; it emphasized also the free voluntary 
condescension of the preincarnate Son, and the 
fact that there were real limitations imposed by 
Himself upon Himself during the incarnate life. 
It is put forward by St. Paul as an example of the 
way in which men should not look only each to his 
own things, but each also to the things of others. 
But mediicval and Reformed theology attempted 
to define more exactly what these limitations 
were, and with this there followed a change in the 
exact meaning of the word kenosis. 

(a) It was applied to the limitations upon the 
Christ in His incarnate human life ; to the limita- 
tions imposed upon divine omnipotence and divine 
omniscience within the human sphere of action, 
in order to allow a real growth and action of 
human will and human Knowledge ; and the 
word was sometimes used widely to apply to 
all such limitations, sometimes (e.gf. in the discus- 
sions of the 17th cent.) it was used, in antithesis to 
Kpl/\//Ls, of a virtual surrender of such attributes, as 
opposed to a possession but conscious lestraint in 
the use of them. On these exact points the Bible 
does not define, but it supplies tlie factors that 
have to he reconciled, viz. the reality of a divine 
oneness between the Father and the Son (Jn 
10^^ He 1®), certain limitations of perfect inter- 
course between the Father and the Incarnate Son 
(Mt 27^® IVa rl jue dyKari^LTres ;), certain statements 
of the Lord Himself as to the limitations of His 
own knowledge (Mk 13^^) and of His own ‘glory’ 
(Jn 17“^), and statements of NT writers as to the 
reality of temptation, and of growth in wisdom 
and learning in Him (Lk He 5’*8). The 
analogy of tlie primary use of the word by St. Paul 
also suggests that the kenosis was always a self- 
kenosis ; that as the original Incarnation was an 
act of voluntary self-restraint, so the whole state 
of the incarnate life implied a constant voluntary. 


limitation imposed upon a power or a knowledge 
that was His by right (cf. Gore, iibi infra^ p. 21'*^* 
Ottley, Incarnation^ ii. 291), ‘ He willed not to use 
His power, not to use His knowledge,’ is a surer 
formula than ‘ He could not,’ 

[b) It has been aJso applied to limitations im- 
posed upon the Incarnate Christ with respect to 
His divine attributes as exercised within the 
divine sphere of action during tlie incarnate life ; 
so that kenosis will imply the absolute or partial 
cessation of the Word’s cosmic functions while He 
was incarnate. On this point, again, the Bible 
supplies no clear teaching, though the language of 
He P {ibv . . . (pipojv . . . eK(L9L<j€P) seems to imply a 
permanence of cosmic functions ; and such a cessa- 
tion conflicts not only with the general stream of 
Christian theology, hut with the conception of the 
unchangeable character of the divine nature. 

Literature. — ^The best exegesis of Ph 27 is to be found in 
Gifford, The Incarnation (1807), (cf. also Lightfoot, ad loc.). 
For the later theological usage, cf. Bright, Wai/ marks in Church 
History (1S94), Appendix G ; Gore, Dwsei tations (1895), pp. 71- 
202 ; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ (1889), Lectures ii.-iv. ; 
Powell, Pnneiple of the Incarnation Mason, Conditions 

of oar Lord's Life on Earth (1896) ; Hall, Kenotic Theory (1898). 

W. Lock. 

KERAS {'K'fjpd's, AV Ceras), 1 Es 5^^. — Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zeruhbabel ; called Kebos (onp, A K? 7 paos, B 
Ka^T??), Ezr 2^^^, Neh 7^^ (5<A Keipdis, B -pd). 

KERCHIEFS (mnsDC, eirtjSiSXata) are mentioned 
only in Ezk 13^®* -b where a woe is pronounced 
upon the false prophetesses ‘ who sew hands (or 
fillets, not pillows as in AV, RV) upon all joints of 
the hand, and make kercliiefs for the heads of 
(persons of) every stature, to hunt souls.’ The 
passage is somewhat obscure, hut the reference 
appears to be undoubtedly to some species of 
divination practised in order to oht«ain oracles. 
The mnaoD seem to have been large veils or cover 
ings thrown over the head and reaching down to 
the feet (and this is the original meaning of the 
Eng. word), and w’ere adapted to every stature. 
The wearer of the fillets and ‘ kerchiefs ’ was in this 
way introduced into the magical circle (cf. David- 
son’s and Bertholet’s notes in their Comm, ad loc. ). 
Hitzig notes the analogy of the later practice of 
wearing tephilltm and putting on the large tallith 
at prayer (cf. Mt 23®). 

in the Wyclitite Bible of 1382 occurs the form 
‘ couercheues ’ (Is 3^*^, changed in 1388 into ‘ker- 
cheues’), wdiicli shows the derivation from Fr. 
couvre-chef {couvrir to cover, cAc/ the head). The 
Geneva version has ‘vailes upon the head’ in the 
text, but in marg. ‘ kerchefes to couer their heades.’ 
The Bishops’ Bible first gives ‘ kerchief es ’ in the 
text. When the derivation of the word was ob- 
scured, it came to be used more generally for any 
small piece of dress. In this sense the word is still 
familiar in ‘ handkerchief,’ though both ‘ kerchief’ 
itself and its other compound ‘neckerchief’ are 
nearly gone out (see Craik, Eng. of Shales. 176). 

J. Hastings. 

KERfi.— See Text of Old Testament. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH literally ‘hom of 

antimony,’ so Vulg. ; LXX strangely ’Ap-aX^efa? 
Kipasj ‘horn of Amalthsea,’ i.e. plenty). — The 
youngest daughter horn to Job in his second estate 
of prosperity (Job 42^^). Tlie name is indicative 
of beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, 
used to tinge the eyelashes (cf. Dillm. or Davidson, 
ad loc. ; and see 2 K 9^, Jer 4^). 

W. T. Davison. 

KERIOTH (nV*)p). — A place in Moab, Jer 48**^ (in 
Avith art. nvni^ri, RVra ‘the cities’), Am It 
is mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 13, where 
Mesha declares that he dragged ‘ the oltar-heartb 
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of Bttvdoli (?) before Cliemosh'^ in Keriyyoth\ Its 
site is uncertain, but weighty arguments have been 
adduced in favour of identifying it mth Ar (wh. 
see), the capital of Moab (Is 15^), which was prob> 
ably situated in the valley of the Arnon, somewhere 
on the N. or N.E. border of Moab (see Driver on 
Am 2^ and Dt2‘‘'*^^ and cf. Buhl, GAP 270, who 
identifies Kerioth, however, not wdth Ar, but with 
Jvir — the latter of which again he identifies wdth 
Kabbath-moab, while he considers Ar to be the 
name not of a city, but of a district, that, namely, 
to the south of the Arnon). J. A. Selbie. 

KERIOTH-HEZBON (p-i^-n-ninp, LXX a.1 Tr^Xets 
"Acr^poii', AV ‘ Kerioth [and] Hezron).--A^ place in 
the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15-', where it is added, 
‘ which is Hazor.’ See HxlzoE, No. 4, and Hezron, 
p. 379^'). Kerioth'hezron should probably he iden- 
tified with the modem Jpiarjetem, N.E.^ of Tell 
'Arad. In all probability this Avas the birthplace 
of the traitor disciple Judas (Avh. see), the name 
Iscariut being =rivip v'n ^nian of Kerioth.’ This 
is much more plausible than tlie conjecture Avliich 
connects Iscariot with Azkarotfi of Midrash Berc- 
sklth rahba, ch. 98, Avhich Sclnvarz {Das heil. Land, 
p. 128) identities Avith cl- Askar (Syehar ?). 

Lttep.atijtu5. — Guerin, Jiid^e, UL 180 f.; Robinson, BRP^ ii. 
’*101; Buhl, GAP 182; Neubauer, Geog, du Talm. 171, 277; 
Keim, Jesus of Afazara, lii, 276 n. J. A. BELBIE. 

KEROS. — Name of a family of Nethinim Avho 
returned AA'ith Zerub., Ezr 2^ (mpjsrNeh (di'p). 

KESITAH.— The kesHdh (ni^’b'p) is mentioned only 
three times in the OT (Gn 33^^ Jos 24'*-^, Job 42^^). 
In the first and primary passage — to Avhicli one of 
the other pa.^ ages certainly, and both probably 
(cf, Budde’s ‘Hiob,’ Einleit, p. xliii) refer — Jacob 
is represented as paying a hundred kesitdhs^ for the 
‘ parcel of ground where he had spread his tent ’ 
at Shaleni. The kMtah therefore must have been 
a standard of value, probably metallic (cf. Job 42^^). 
Its meaning and value in modern currency, Iioav- 
ever, are entirely unknoAvn. The oldest versions 
(LXX, Onkelos, Yulgate) give ‘lamb’ or* sheep,’ 
on what grounds we do not knoAv. In our Eng, 
VSS the rendering is ‘piece of money’ (AV once 
‘ piece of silver,’ Jos 24^-). Ball, in Haupt’s SBOT 
[Genesis, p, 91), proposes for philological reasons 
to point npTp khliltah. Spurrell [Notes on Gen.^ 
p. 288) has a good note (avIi. see). Cf. Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, p. 11; Jacohd, ‘La Kesita’ in 
Rev. de Vhist. et de lltt. Bihl, i. 6, pp. 515-518 (not 
seen) ; and see art. Money in tliis Dictionary. 

A. R. S. Kennedy, 

KETAB (KiTra^, AV Cetab), 1 Es 5^.-— Head of 
a family of temple servants Avlio returned Avith 
Zeruhbabel. There is no corresponding name in 
the lists of Ezr and Neh. 

KETHIBH.— See Text of Old Testament. 

KETTLE.—See Food, p. 40, V. 2, 

KETTJRAH (ni^p ‘incense’), — According to Gn 
25’ (probably J), Abraham, after the death of Sarah 
(this is certainly the meaning intended by the com- 
piler of Gn in its present form), again took (np'i »]d*i) 
a Avife Ketiirah, Avho bore to him six sons, 
who became the ancestors of Arab tribes. In v.<»‘ 
(R) she bears the less honourable designation of 
‘concubine’ (cf. 1 Ch 1^-^). The Ketnrah 
episode in Abraham’s life is an evidence at once 
of the presence of different documents in Gn, the 
hopelessness of discovering a consistent chronology 
in that book, and the tendency of personal to shaSe 

♦ Showing that the national god had a chief sanctuary there. 
l!hia favours the notion thax ^^erioth was the capital of Moab. 


off into tribal history. In the light of Gn 17^’ 

‘ Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years 
old ? ’ it AAmuld be strange if the same Avriter, accord- ! 
ing to Avhose chronology Abraham Avas 137 years 
old at the time of Sarah’s death (Gn 23^), should 
relate, AAuthout remark, the birth of six sons to him 
after that event. Of course the difficulty disappears 
when Ave observe that a tradition independent of P 
and P’s chronology is preserved by J in Gn 25^’®, 
relating to Keturaii. Further, as lias been shoAvn 
already in art. Abraham (p. Ifi-'-), it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Keturah story is 
really an embodiment of the Israelitish belief of 
the relationship of Arabian clans and tribes to the 
HehreAV stock rather than the record of personal 
history. 

From the meaning of the name Ketnrah, ‘ frank- 
incense,’ Sprenger ( (rcoy. Arab. 295) suggests that 
the ‘ sons of Keturah ’ Avere so named because the 
author of Gn 25’^* knew them as traders in that 
commodity. A tribe Katiird, living in the neigli- 
bourhood of Mecca, is njimed by the later Arab 
genealogists (Ritter, Erdkiinde, xii. 19 ff.). On 
the various Keturah tribes of Gn 25 see sep. articles 
on the names of these. J. A. Belbie. 

KEY, LOCK. — Many of the old houses in Lebanon 
have still the ancient wooden lock commonly known 



in England as the Egyptian lock. It is generally 
fixed on the outside of the door, but in large 
villages and toAvns it is often put on the inside, 
a hole being cut in the door to alloAV the arm 
Avith the key to he inserted. 

The Syidan lock consists of tAvo pieces of Avood 
set at right angles to each other. The upright 



INSIDE OF LOCK, SHOWINO TWO FINS. 

For position of lock on door see illustration under 

piece is nailed to the door, and has in its upper 
part four or five holes bored, into Avhicli headed 
pins, or nails with the points cut off, are dropped ; 
the upper part of these holes is then pluggecl Avith 
Avood. When the cross-holt is pushed rapidly into 
the socket in the door-post these pins fall into 
holes made in the holt to receive them, and so 
prevent its withdrawal. The bolt is holloAV from 
the outer end for rather more than half its length. 
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and into this hollow end the key (nnsp) is inserted. 
The latter is a piece of wood about 9 in, long, with 



KEY. 

pins inserted in its upper surface at one end, to 
correspond with the holes in the holt. When the 
pins in the key enter the holes in the holt the key 
IS pressed upwards, and the pins of the lock are 
thus raised above the bolt, which is then set free, 
and is withdrawn hy the key. The length of the 
holt is usually about 8A in., hut there are locks 
very much larger. The key, owing to its size, is 
generally stuck in the girdle, but is sometimes 
tied to a handkerchief and slung over the shoulder. 
The principle of this lock is really the same as 
that of Bramah’s and Chubb’s locks. See, further, 
art. House, p. 434 f. 

Doors or gates are sometimes barred on the 
inside. The bar often extends from post to post 
across the door, but frequently the bar is inserted 
into a recess in tlie wall from which it is partly 
withdrawn, and so secures the door. 

For use of ‘keys’ in see art. Powee of 

Keys. W. Caeslaw. 

KEZIAH i.c. cassia, or ‘fragicmt as cin- 

namon’).— The name of the second daughter born 
to Job after hisrestoiation to prospeiiby (Job 42^^). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAYAH (m«m mnp).— A station 
in the wanderings of tlie Israelites on the journey 
from Sinai to Kadesh, and within one day’s 
journey from Sinai, Nu 33^®, Dt 9-^. Its 
identilication depends, tlierefore, on those of Sinai 
and Kadesh (which see). The traditional site, as 
early as the days of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine (c. A.D. 
388), was a little to the north of the Nxthh el-Hawa^ 
or ‘Pass of the Wind,’ by which travellers are 
wont to reach expeditiously the plain at the foot 
of the traditional Sinai (‘liic autem locus, ubi se 
montes aperiebant, iunctus est cum eo loco quo 
sunt onemorim concupisemtim ’). The name, 

‘ graves of lust,’ seems to imply something of a 
monumental character (’cairn, cromlech). 

J. llENDEL Harris. 
KIBZAIM.— See Jokmeam. 

KID.— See Goat. 

KIDNEYS. — The Heb. word MldyCtli (ni 7 ?, LXX 
and Rev 2-^ v€c(>poi) has received two distinct render- 
ings in our EVV according as it is used literally or 
figuratively. 

1. In the literal sense keldySth is used only of the 
kidneys of animals ofiered in sacrifice (except in 
three poetical jjassages, Job 10^^ Ps 139^*^, La 3^®, 
where it refers to the human organs), and is so 
rendered. By the law of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon them, which 
is by the flanks’ (RV loins*), along with certain 
other parts of the viscera, were J"’s special share of 
all the sacrifleial victims. Special instructions to 
this eflect are given (Lv 3^-4o. is) for the various 
victims in the case of the peace-oflering — the re- 
maining portions of the carcase being consumed by 
the w^^rsbippers, the blood, of course, always ex- 
cepted— for the sin-oflering (4^), the trespass-ottering 
(7“), and, in narrative form, for the special conse- 
cration sacrifices (8^®* Ex 29^®* ^^). In the case 
of sacrificial victims burnt entire upon the altar, 
such instructions wcHi unnecessary. The raison 
d'Sfre of the peculi.ar sanctity attaching to these 
parts of the viscera is to be found in the idea, com- 

*See the coloured illustrations in Dnver and White’s Leviti(ms 
H&iipt’s SBOT\ facing p. 4- 


mon to the Semitic and other ancient peoples, thai 
these parts were, next to the blood, the seat of litf- 
(see esp. p. 359 ff.), and accordingly, with the 
blood, to be given back to the Author of life. With 
the advance of reflexion and speculation on the 
mystery of life, the practice found its justification 
rather in the thought that the parts specified, and 
the kidneys in particular, were the choicest por- 
tions of the victim, and therefore appropriately 
devoted to J", This point of view led to the 
poetical figure in the comparatively late ‘ Song of 
Moses,’ the ‘kidney- fat of wheat’ (Dt 32^^, BY 
‘the fat of kidneys of wheat ’) to express the finest 
variety of that cereal (cf. Is 34^"* ‘ the kidney-fat of 
rams’). 

2, A natural extension of the idea of the kidneys 
as an important seat of life led to their being 
regarded as one of the organs of feeling, as the 
seat not only of impulse and affection, but of the 
moral sentiments (see Del itzsch, Biblical Psychology, 
§xiii. ; Dillmann, Handb. d. AT Theologic, p. 359). 

In this, to us figurative, sense our translators have 
adopted the rendering ‘reins’ (from Lat. renes, 

‘ kidneys ’), as also in the three poetical passages 
cited above (under 1). Jeremiah in particular i^ 
fond of this use of the word kUdyoth as a synonym 
of Ubh, the heart. Thus J" is said to be ‘ near ’ in 
the mouth of the wicked, but far from their ‘ reins ’ 
(Jer 12-), a thought expressed by Isaiah (29’®) and 
Ezekiel (33®’) by the contrast of ‘mouth’ and 
‘ heart.’ Jeremiah also repeatedly emphasizes J''’s 
character as the supreme Judge who ‘tries the 
reins and heart’ of men (Jer with slight 

variations 17’^ 20’® ; cf. Ps 26®, Rev 2®®). The 
kidneys or reins are also represented in poetry as 
the seat of conscience, man’s moral teacher (Ps 7® 
‘my reins instruct me’), monitor (73®’ ‘I was 
pricked in my reins’), and approving judge (Pi 
’ 23’® ‘ my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak 
right things’). With this thought may be com- 
pared the late Jewish conceit that of man’s two 
Iddneys, ‘ one prompts him to do good, the othei 
to do evil ’ (Talmud, Bemichoth 6la ; cf. Ro 7’‘’‘’^‘)* 

A. R. S. Kenn'euy. 

KIDRON,THE BROOK (pip ‘the torrent- 

valley or wady of Kidron’] ; LXX 6 xet/idppous 
K^Spdjv, but twice (2 S 15®®^ [B]’^ [A], 1 K 15‘® AB) 

6 p(;ctjU,dppovs rc3v K^8poov, once (Jer 31 [Gr. 38]^’) 
v&xdk [B ; A xetpidppous] K. ; NT, only in Jn 18’ 

6 rCov K^Speox/, or according to some MSS, 

rod Kidpov or rov Kedpibv ). — A deep depression in 
the ground on the east side of Jerusalem, which is 
dry not only in summer but also during the greater 
part of the winter season, hut in which after heavy 
rains a torrent sometimes flows. 

The generally accepted explanation of the name 
(pnp from root “'*ip ‘ become black ’) is from the dark 
colour of the stream or the ravine, 

Baur, who has been followed by Hilg-enfeld, has made this 
the basis of an elaborate attack on the Fourth Gospel, arguing 
that the writer has imagined to be the genitive plural 

of ziBpos, ‘a cedar,* and therefore cannot be the Apostle 
John, who as a Jew would have known that the name was 
derived from jinip ‘ dark.’ Lightfoot, who in his Biblical Essays 
discusses this objection, dwells upon the fact, already alluded 
to, that in two passages in the LXX (2 S 1523, and 1 K 15^3) 
the reading which has the su]iporfc of AB is twv xi^paiv ; yet the 
LXX translators cannot have mistaken the meaning of the v.’ord, 
otherwise they could not have written, as they generally do, 6 
xttfMfipevi which on this supposition would be a solecism. 

Lightfoot also calls attention to the great uncertainty as to the 
actual reading m Jn 18i ; and, though the preponderance of MS 
evidence is either for ruiv Ki8pm or rov Klhpov, he believes tne 
true account to be that the original reading was mv ; 

because this reading will explain the other two, whereas neither 
of the other two will explain either this or each other ; and also 
because it is much more probable that rev KeZp^v would he 
changed into roJv and rov KsSpov, than conv'ersely, the 

tendency being to assimilate terminations. This solution was 
adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann. Westcott and Hort, 
however, in their ‘Notes on Select Readings’ defend the 
reading rUv KiS/3«v, and regard it as probably preserving ‘ the 
true etymology of p'Vip, which seems to be an archaic 
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(? Canaanit^') plural of “np, “ the Dark [trees]” ; for though no 
name from this root is applied to any tree in biblical Hebrew, 
some tree resembling a cedar was called by a similar name in at 
lea?- fxui later language (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm 1976) ; 
and the Greek fi.lpo; is probably of Phoenician origin.’ WH 
rightl.v maintain that Vni denoted not so much the stream as 
the ravine through which it flowed, and remark that isolated 
patches of cedar-forest may well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots. 

The Valley of Ehdron (modern Wady Sitti 
Mai'Jam) begins towards the north-west of Jeru- 
salem at the foot of Mount Scopus, where the 
rocks appear to have been hollowed out by 
quarrying for stones for building tombs ; after- 
"vvards it turns to the right towards the south, 
separating Jerusalem by a deep depression of the 
ground from the Mount of Olives. It is here at 
the east side of the city that the name Kidi'on 
was specially applied to it, for the descent is here 
much steeper than at the north side of J eriisalem ; 
but the whole forms one continuous channel. Near 
the site of Getlisemane, where the ravine may have 
been crossed by our Lord and the eleven apostles 
on the evening of the betrayal, the bottom of the 
Kidron is about 150 ft. below Gethsemane, but 
nearly 380 ft. below the platform of the temple. 
The bed of the river becomes more perceptible as 
it turns towards the south, though it is only on rare 
occasions that water flows in it. There is, however, 
a curious spring which rises in a cave on the w^est 
side^ of the Kidron, and which appears to have 
originally flowed into the Kidron valley, but to 
have been diverted later through a tunnel cut in 
the rock through the ridge that forms the southern 
part of the Temple hill. A remarkable inscription 
w'as discovered in 1880 which records in pure Hebrew 
the making of this tunnel ; and though it unfor- 
tunately gives no information about its date other 
than what can be inferred from the language and 
the characters in which it is written, it is con- 
jectured with great probability that it may refer 
to the engineering work which was carried out by 
Hezekiah at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judaea, when ‘he took counsel with his princes 
to stop the waters of the fountains which were 
without the city, and they helped him. So there was 
gathered niucli people together, and they stopped all 
the fountains, and the brook that flowed through 
the midst of the land’ (2 Ch 32^**^). Robinson 
had suggested long before this discovery that the 
Kidron might very possibly flow beneath the 
present surface of the ^ ground ; and Barclay 
asserted that at a point in the valley about two 
miles below the city the murmuring of a stream 
could be distinctly heaid, which stream on ex- 
cavating he actually^ discovered. There may, 
therefore, before the time of Hezekiah, have been 
a flow of water in the now dry valley of the Kidron. 

On leaving the city, the Kidron valley turns 
south-east towards the Dejid Sea, and as it pro- 
ceeds becomes deeper and more precipitous, its 
being more than 300 ft. deep. It passes here 
desolate region, where many 
of the Essenes and anchorites made their homes 
m grottoes which have been excavated in its sides. 

The name Kidvoti does not occur in the earlier 
^oks of the Bible ; but after David had made 
Jerusalem the capital of the kingdom, the physical 
geography of the country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood naturally became more closely connected 
with the history of Judah than it had hitherto 
been. 

mention is in 2 S 15^, where in the story 
of David s flight from Absalom it is recorded that 
he passed over the brook (5W3tAa^) Kidron. The 
next mention is in 1 K 2^, in ‘the prohibition to 
Miimei against his ever crossing Kidron. This 
ims'^ge has been relied on by some scholars U.q, 
hir G. Grove) as showing that the name of Kidron 


was sometimes given to the ravines on the west ol 
Jerusalem ; since otherwise Solomon’s prohibition 
would not have been trangressed by bhitnei’s 
journey to Gath to recover his fugitive slaves ; 
for whether Gath be identified with Tell cs-SaJied 
or with Beit Jlbrin, it would in either case be by 
the western or Bethlehem gate that Shimei would 
leave the city, and the valley on the east side 
would be altogether out of his way. The narra- 
tive, however, does not assert that he actually 
passed over Kidron ; and indeed, when it is care- 
fully examined, it rather suggests the contrary. 
In the prohibition Shimei is commanded, ‘ Go not 
forth thence any whither,’ and then the king adds, 
‘ For on the day thou goest out and passest over 
the brook Kidron, know thou for certain tliat thou 
shalt surely die.’ But in the recapitulation of the 
prohibition made after Shimei’s journey to Gath, 
it is the general command ‘not to walk abroad 
any whither’ which alone is dwelt on, and there is 
now no mention of Kidron at all. The reason for 
its having been expressly mentioned in the original 

robibition probably was because it was on the 

irect road to Shimei’s home at Bahurim, and was 
the boundary of the city on that side. 

The later references to the Kidron in the his- 
torical^ books of the OT all without exception 
occur in the accounts given of the destruction of 
heathen images and altars which were either 
burned at Kidron, or, when broken or ground 
to powder, were cast into its valley or on the 
graves which studded it. In 1 K and in 2 Ch 
15^^ it is recorded that Asa burned at Kidron the 
idol which his mother had set up ; and in 2 Ch 
29^*^ and that Hezekiah cast into the Kidron 
the pollutions \^ liicli had been found in the temple, 
and the altars that were in Jerusalem; and in 
2 K 23‘=‘* that Josiah burned at Kidron the 
Asherah that had been in the house of the Lord, 
and stamped it small to powder, and cast the 
powder tliereof upon the graves of the children 
of the people. As graves were regarded as pol- 
luting all who walked over them or came in con- 
tact with them, the intention of these reforming 
kings was clearly to dishonour thus the images to 
which worship had been paid, and the altars which 
had been used in that worship ; but from the words 
of 2 Ch 34® ‘it would appear tiiat in Josiah’s case 
at least there was some intention of also dis- 
honouring the graves,’ for it is there expressly 
said that he strewed tlie dust of the images upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

The neighbourhood of Kidron would seem to 
be referred to in Jer 26-^; but the only place in 
the prophetical writings in which it is mentioned 
by name is in Jer The passage is a remark- 
able one. ‘ And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields unto 
the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 
gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the Lord, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor tfirown down any 
more for ever.’ 

The popular name for the Kidron valley, the 
Yalley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see), is not found in 
the Bible or in J osephus, and cannot be traced 
earlier than the 4th cent, after Christ. It appear? 
first in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (272, 89), and 
Gien in Jerome’s Onomasticon (145, 13), and in his 
Commentary on ^ J oel. It is derived from a sup- 
posed identification of the valley of the Kidron with 
the valley spoken of in Joel’s prophecy (J1 3^- 
The identification of the two is clearly an error 
(but see Driver, ad loc.). The narrow ravine of 
Kidron would be a most unsuitable place for the 
gathering of the nations ; and it is ’ o be ivoLed 
that the Avord twice used by Joel for the Valley ol 
Jehoshaphat is which denotes a wide spaciou? 
vaUoy fit for cornfields and suitable fer a battle 
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field, Avliereas the word liahitually employed for 
the Kidron valley in the OT is '7131, denoting a 
narrow valley or ravine (the modern wady ) ; and 
these words are never interchanged. There is, 
however, one passage— 2 K 23^— in which the ex- 
pression shadniCth KidrCn (Heb. pnp LXX 
(rad7]/j.(lid [A ; (raXyfiLlod B] Kedpihv) occurs, which is 
translated both in AV and KV ‘ fields of Kidron ’ 
(prob. a point at the iunction with the Valley of 
Hinnoin), but the usual term, nahal. is again used 
in 2 K 23«. 

It has been sugjyested that the name, ‘ the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ in. J1 may be a X'urely iniaginar}'' name, and may repre- 
sent a locality which had no existence except m the vision of 
the prophet, llobmson (iJiiPS 1 , 269) conjectures that it may 
be a metaphorical allusion to the significance of the name 
Jehoshaphat, * J" lud^eth ’ 'I’bis view at'peavh to be favomed 
bv the tr“ of Theodotion, Kpicrews, and b\ that of 'J'aig Jon 
* The place of the decision of judgment’ Michaelis takes this 
view, and supposes it to be a prediction of Maccabaean victories. 

It has also been suggested that the frequent mention by Joel of 
Mount Zion, Jemaalem, and the Temple, may have led to the 
belief that the valley spoken of in the same prophecy was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

This characteristic of the prophet Joel may, however, suggest 
a somewhat different conclusion. His frequent use of the 
natnes of real localities in his prophecies mav be appealed to as 
making it probable that the vision of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat may also be connected with a real locality. It may be 
noted that the word used by the Chronicler (2 Ch 2026) to 
describe the valley in which Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
after his victory over the combined forces of the Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites is the same word which is 

twice used by Joel to describe the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
author of Ch is, of course, one of the later waters of the OT, 
but he is more ancient than tlie other authorities quoted. The 
historical event is recorded m Kings as well as in Chronicles, 
though the account in Ch is fuller. The defeat of so man) 
nations, and the great deliverance thus granted to Judah in 
the past, might have seemed to the prophet a not unapt type of 
the future gathering of the nations, and of the victory over 
them which he foretold. This might help to explain the trans- 
ference of the title the ‘Valley of Jehoshaphat’ totheKidron 
valley in later times : for the valley which was the scene of 
Jehoshaphat’s victory stretches very near that part of the 
Kidron which turns towards the Dead Sea. 

At the present time the Jewish as yvell as the 
Christian and Moharnnicdan population of Pales- 
tine identify the valley of Kidron with the scene 
of Joel’s prophecy, and believe that the Last 
Judgment will be held there. It is the dearest 
wish of every Jew to obtain a grave at Kidron. 

One of tile four monuments hj^ the Kidron at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives is associated by 
poi)ular tradition with Jehoshaphat, though it is 
recorded in 1 K 22®*^ that Jehoshaphat Avas buried 
in the city of David. This is repeated in 2 Ch 2 lb 

The title given to Kidron in Jer ‘ the valley 
of the dead bodies,’ suggests that Ezekiel, who 
so often repeats more fully notes which had been 
struck by Jeremiah, may have intended to repre- 
sent Kidron by the valley of dry bones to which 
he was carried out in the spirit of the Lord (Ezk 
37). The imagery, indeed, of the vision may have 
been suggested by sights which he had seen in 
Mesopotamia, in the desert track where, as Stanley 
remarks, bones and skeletons of man and beast, 
the remnants of some vast caravan or the burial- 
place of some mighty host of ancient days, dry 
and bleaching in the yellow sands, would form a 
sight familiar to travellers through the wilder- 
ness ,* yet, as in a dream, imagery taken from one 
place is often transferred to another and a distant 
lc»cality, so it may have been with the prophet 
whose spirit was so often in the land of Israel 
while his body was by the banks of the Chebar 
(cf. Ezk 40^), and wbo by the -Nvords with which 
ch. 37 opens seems to represent the locality to 
which he was carried out as a distant one. 

■' iTBRATURB.— Robinson, BRP^l. 231 f., 268 ff., 641 ; Buhl, GAP 
98, 132 f.; PPF Mem. Jerusalem volume, 122 ; JUPPV v. 316 f., 
3231.; Benziiiger, Ileb. Arch. 41 ff.; ISeubauer, G6og. dv» TccIm. 
61 f.; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 129 ff.; Driver and Nowack 
on J1 32 . See also arts. Jehoshaphat (VALiiBY or) and Jbeu- 
lAUUi in the present volume. J. H. KENNEDY, 


KIDRON (in 1 Mac 15^ t^v KeSpcii' [Katdp-] A, 
om. rifjP ; in v.^^ ttjv Keopdb A, Kedpjiv 
a.c. b. 1Q9 KeSpwi/ A\k ). — A place fortified by 
CendebiBus (1 Mac 15'^^ and the point to wliicli 
he was pursued after his defeat by the sons of 
Simon the Maccabee (16^), It is named in con- 
nexion with Janiuia, and may be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. It is possibly the same towm 
that is called Gederoth in Jos 2 Cli 28^^. 

Literatorb — vol. hi. sheet xvi. ; Guerin, J%Ldie, ii. 
35 f.; Baedeker-Socm, PaZ.2 210; BuM, GAP 188; Dillm. 00 
Jos 1536. 

KILAN (A KiXaV, B -KeCKdv, AV Ceilan), lEs 5^®. 
— Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas returned 
with Zerub. from captivity. There are no corre- 
sponding names in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neli 7. 

KIN AH (nrp). — A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15-'-^. The site is unknown. The 
common noun IJnah means ‘ availing song,’ * lament 
for the dead ’ ; but it is possible that the name of 
the above town is derived from the Kenites (u'P), 
who settled in the Negeb (Nu 10^^), and had several 
cities in that q^uarter (1 S See Dillm, Josua, 

p. 525. 

KINDNESS (non [see careful study of this term in 
W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 160 ff. 406]; xPV^’^bTT}^). 
— 1. Religion is and ought to be determinative of 
human life in general, and so in particular it moulds 
the grace of kindness. God was kind to the people 
of Israel, looking upon their affliction in Egypt and 
delivering them (Ex 3). The people were frequently 
reminded of this merciful intervention of J", and it 
was set before them as the ground of obedience and 
of action resembling His. Israel was not to oppress 
or vex a stranger, but to love him, for they knew 
the heart of a stranger, having been strangers in 
Egypt (Ex 22^^ Lv 19‘'^^*)* The laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are specially marked by the 
requirement of kindness to the poor and needy, 
and the succeeding laws and the exhortations of the 
prophets continue to press the obligation. Indeed, 
God’s jDardon for sin and His rich spiritual bless- 
ings are made dependent in part on the suppliant’s 
kindness to others in distress (Is 58®®^-). 

Christ revealed God as the Father of men, and 
the kindness and mercy He enjoined on His fol- 
lowers resemble the type of these which is mani- 
fested by God. The divine Father regards men 
as potentially His true sons, and yearns for the 
prodigal’s return (Lk 15-®). To effect His merciful 
purpose He uses the instruments of kindness — 
even His severity is kind. He makes His suu rise 
on the evil and the good (Mt 5^), and blesses even 
the unbelieving with rain and fruitful seasons and 
gladness of heart (Ac 14^^), and He sent Christ to 
reveal Himself by miracles of kindness, and by 
opening up a way of spiritual salvation. Love to 
God wul dispose men to view others as He does, 
i.e. as persons who are laden with suffering, but 
capable of the highest things, and as most likely 
to be influenced for good by love and kindness 
(Lk 63’^*, 1 Jn 3^7). 

2, (a) Intensimly, kindness is limited, or afc 
least its form is regulated, by the condition that 
righteousness must be maintained and developed, 
A holy God cannot bestow complete happiness on 
the unholy. Penitence, faith, and new obedience 
are therefore demanded in men, and the misery 
endured wliile thev are absent or deficient is but a 
proof of God’s kindness. So, if man’s brother sin 
against him, he must he induced to repent and 
turn from the wrong (Mt 18^®®^*). He who only 
showers promiscuous benefits on the evil-doer 
shows no true kindness to the latter or to the 
community, but rather encourages the sinner in 




sin, and so shares in it. Here kindness is mani- 
fested in reclaiming the oftender from evil (which 
must be clearly represented as such), and in par- 
ticular by the manner in which he is approached, 
by signs of goodwill, by patience, forbearance, 
timely speech,^ and timely silence, and all those 
nameless, conciliatory arts which can spring only 
from that love which suffereth long and is kind, 
and seeketh not her oion {1 Co 13^^*)- The ends of 
righteousness and of true kindness further require 
that man shall be just before being generous 
(although when a material debt is paid we still 
fail to give others their due if it is discharged 
without love, Ilo that there be no 

indiscriminate or injudicious bestowal of aid, 
such as would tend to lessen another’s self-respect 
and reliance on self-help (2 Th 3'^® ), not to speak 
of^ actions which are only to be described as 
officious (1 P 4^^). So, too, it is needful to adhere 
to the tnith, at the risk of an apparent want of 
kindness. The Christian should endeavour to 
rise to the height of Christ’s example, so as to 
be able, on occasion given, to speak the truth to 
those \yho are in trying circumstances, with such 
a spirit of faith and glad confidence in the 
fatherly love of God that the announcement 
will have, not a hurtful but, as far as may be, 
a sootliing and bracing effect (Eph 4 ^^. asy Kind- 
ness, therefore, is based on righteous (Christian 
love as its principle and motive ; and our Lord’s 
golden rule (Mt 7^-) and parable of the Good 
Samaritan furnish guidance lor the practical ap- 
plication of the principle. 

{b) Extensively, kindness is due to all men with 
whom one has to do, and even to the lower 
animals, the example and care of God bein^* 
again our standard (Jn 4^1, ]\rt People of 
one s oMTi faith, as being nearer than others, and 
furnishing more points of contact, and yielding 
many services which merit gratitude, have specisd 
claims (Gal 6'«). But the ungodly and sinful 
also call for coinpassionate care in view of their 
. P^*‘5sibilLties. Ev’en the minor courtesies 
w general human intercourse are of value 

G. Ferbies. 

KINDRED (in AV 1611 nearly always Unred) 
occurs in the plur. in the sense of 'families’ 

‘tribes^. Tmdale has the sing, iu the same 
sense, Dt 29 Lest there be anionge you man 
or 'vvoman kynred or try be tliat turneth aivaye in 
Ills hert this daye from the Lord oure God’(AV 
family ).^ Cf. Elyot, Gouvernoitr, ii. 99, ‘And 
for his endeavour, prowesse, and wisedome 
[Moyses] was moche estemed by Pharao and the 
nobles of Egipte; so that he moughte have lived 
there continually m moche honour and welth if 
he would have preferred his singular advaile be- 
fore the universall weale of his owne kynred or 

J. Hastings. 


KINE— See Cx. 

Fn? iTHE Office of, w Israel).-!. Origin. 
-1. Of the origin of tlie king (ite melek) among 
uncertain inferences can bS 
^ nieanmg of the tvord and from 

lacts more or less disputed. 

MLK m Assyr. and Aram. = ‘ advise,’ ‘ decree ’ • 
Arab. = po^ess, ‘rule’; Heh. and Eth. = ‘rule.’ 
1 his suggests that the term arose rather from 
the intellectual than the merely physical side 
from counsel rather than prowess.^ He whose 
uounsel WM found best, eventually became king. 

uit.ier, the term seems to have arisen after the 
imrely nomadic stage of the Semitic nations (in 


Avhich the Sheikh rules) had ceased, yet before 
any had gained large territories. ^ F or king seems 
to be closely connected with citt/ life, in con- 
trast alike to unsettled wanderings and to per- 
manent possession of large tracts of country. 
Thus we find iii the time of Abraham several 
kings in a small space round the Dead Sea, and 
many throughout Palestine at the time of the 
conquest, each ruling a town with its adjacent 
lands, and presumably such villages as were de- 
pendent on it. The office in such cases appears to 
have been normally (apparently not in Edom, Gn 
3031 ff.) hereditary, t 

2. Side by side, however, wdth this there existed 
in each Semitic city the conception of a divine 
King who was supreme over the whole people, and 
from whom it had come into being. The frequency 
with w'hich the gods of Semitic nations have an 
appellative of which MLK forms a part [e.g. 
Melkart of Tyre) or the whole (Milkom of 
Ammon), shows that this was one of their primary 
conceptions of Deity. 

We may explain tlie fact of both God and ruler 
possessing the same title by supposing either tliat 
the root idea of MLK suited both alike, the term 
being given to the Deity as signifying Him who 
gives counsel [e.g. by oracle) ; or that the title was 
given to the human ruler in accordance with his 
claim to be descended from, or to represent, the 
Deity; or (though this is very improbable) that 
the roots are^ dirterent and the identity of the 
words as applied to God and to the president of a 
city is accidental. But, whatever the cause, the 
fact of the identity of titles tended to strengthen 
enormously the king’s position. 

3. Of the origin of the office (not the title:) of 
king in Israel itself we have comparatively full par- 
ticulars. _We see the preparation for it and its 
inauguration. At the Exodus Moses supplied the 
place of a king,J centralizing in himself all the 
visible power. We know much less of Joshua, but 
the same appears to have been the case with him. 
But after the hrst flush of victory was over, when 
the tribes were divided by whole districts of 
unconquered Canaanites, and the sense even of 
religious unity was weakened by compliance with 
local religions customs, the inroads of various foes 
produced (at God’s call) gueiilla chiefs who re 
leased the parts where they lived from foreign 
attacks. One of these, Gideon, was invited by 
‘the men of Israel’ to ‘rule’ over tliem,§ and 
though he verbally refused, saying, ‘The Lord 
shall rule over you,’Il he appears to have ruled 
over his ciry Ophiah, for on his death his son 
Abimelech kills all his brothers (except Jotham) 
and has himself made king in Shechem (Jg 9^).1I 
Abimelech acted as prince (is'n Jg 92 ^) ‘over 

T * n 1st in Arabien eine fremde Pflanze/ O. 

Jacob {Vm Lebcn der mHUaminchen Beduinen, 1895, p. 104). 
t Ebed-Tob (c. ii.c. 14n0) of Urusalira implies that thig 
norm, when he contrasts his own case : ‘ It was not my 
father who installed me m this place nor my mother, but the 
arm of the mi^^hty king has allowed me to enter into my ances- 
tral home (Hommel, Ancient Ueb. Trad. p. 155). Observe 
mat in the MLK, being properly the ruler merely ot a city, we 
havj perhaps the eiqilanation of the fact that the term was not 
used by the Assyrian monarchs of themselves. They may have 
this title belonging to the kings of the various 
cities mat they had conquered, and therefore they called them- 
selves Sar (perhaps Is 108 has a satirical allusion to this nomen- 
clature). 

Jeshumn/ probably 

§ M4shol bdnu. From a comparison of Jg 92 with 98-10. 12. 14 
M synonymous with MLK. 

oJi'll u * To say that such a contrast between an earthly 
heavenly king is an anachronism, and that, therefore, 
(Moore), is with our present 
S ffie sources of Jg much too drastic a treatment. 

^rther, art. Judges (Book), p. 815a 

relation of Ophrah to Shechem. It is 
^ssible that they were the same place, the latter representina 
the Oanaanite part of it, which rebelled against tha ''sraelites. 
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Israel ’ {i.e, apparently Shecliem, and a few towns 
near), 1 ut his death after three years prevented 
a prolongation of a kingship in Israel after the 
Canaanite form. Jephthah had a kind of headship 
in Gilead (Jg 11®'^^), but no more was done in the 
direction of the formal kingdom till the time of 
Samuel. Samuel had indeed conquered the Philis- 
tines at Ebenezer, and had recovered the district 
that had been formally taken over by the Philistines 
(1 S ; but, as it seems, as he became older and 

less enpgetic, the Philistines became stronger, and 
by their superior weapons and organization were 
reducing the Israelites to a condition little better 
than tliat of serfs (1 S The danger of ex- 

tinction as a nation at the hands of the Philistines 
was imminent, and unity in feeling and action 
was absolutely essential if Israel was to be pre- 
served. It was the sense partly of this and paitly 
of the declension of Samuel’s sons from their 
father’s uprightness in the internal administration 
of the district round him that led the elders of 
Israel to ask Samuel for a king. 

The words attributed to Samuel in reply are 
very difficult. On the one hand, if Dt (cf. 

28'^^) is Mosaic, the principles that ought to guide 
the election of a king must, one would suppose, 
have been well known, and it is so far worthy of 
notice that in at least three out of the four points 
(no stranger, not multiplying horses, not multiply- 
ing wives, the study of the Law) Saul satished 
these principles. But with our present knowledge 
it seems impossible to reconcile Samuel’s fears with 
a knowledge by him of the sanction given to the 
king in Dt. For Dt assumes that the kingdom 
need not be opposed to the theocratic government 
of the nation, but may rather become a form of it. 
On tlie otlier hand, Samuel’s words are such as 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to every 
far-seeing religiously-minded patriot.* 

Nothing but the strongest necessity could justify 
(as by God’s answer to Samuel it did justify) the 
commencement of a system which tended to repress 
the development of the free life of the individual 
Israelites, a life which might otherwise have 
attained much sooner the realization of the perfect 
liberty of the ideal believer in God. A king, how- 
ever, was better than destruct-ion by the Philistines 
or absorption by tlie Canaanites. 

II. The Method of Appointment. — 1. The 
Choice.~-{a) In the case of Saul. The suhordina- 
cion of the ‘lay’ to the ‘religious’ element in 
Israel is clearly seen in the action of the ciders. 
Even if (as is *hardly probable) any of them had 
an idea of a king possessing merely secular author- 
ity, no trace of such a feeling is shown, as they 
unite in seeking the sanction and the power of the 
religious authority. Further, Samuel even after 
consenting to their wish gives them strictly no 
'^oice in the appointment. He is guided to anoint 
Saul privately, and the public decision is made by 
lot, after which Saul is presented to the people as 
' him whom the Lord hath chosen,’ and they shout 
•God save the king’ (IS 10^^ [E^])- Naturally, 
after the first success, a public assembly is called 
by Samuel to ensure the ratification by the people 
ot the choice already made (1 S [J]), he taking 

the opportunity of convincing the people that a 
visible king would not have been necessary had 
they served God fully, and of urging them to 
serve Him faithfully under the new arrangement 
(1 S 12 [WM 

{b) In the case of David also the appointment 
was from above (1 S 16^® ‘ midrashic ’), out effect 

* It is, of course, still possible that the form of the objections 
attributed to Samuel is one ‘moulded by the experiences of a 
later a^e ’ (Driver, Dt. p. 213), but the narrative as it stands 
probably represents his actual feeling’s. ^ ^ 

t Such is the general result we appear to reach by oombimng 
all the ^ta in 1 S ; but see OTJC^ 135 ff. 

was not given to it until after Saul’s death, when 
the men of J udah anointed him as their king (2 S 

2^), and not fully until seven years later, when ‘ all 
the tribes of Israel’ anointed him king over all 
Israel. They did this, however, only after receiving 
certain stipulations from David (2 S 5®). The 
virtual omission of these by Solomon, and their 
definite rejection by Behoboam, caused the division 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In other cases in David’s line of "which particu- 
lars have come down to us, the reigning king freely 
chose his successor from among his sons (1 K 
but this was preferably the firstborn, 2 Cli 21®).* 
Naturally, on the restoration of Joash to his rights, 

J ehoiada the priest took the opportunity of obtain- 
ing from him and the people an agreement to serve 
the Loud, the observance of whose -worship -^vas 
bound up wdth the national constitution and 
national prosperity (2 K 11^^). So again (also 
after conspiracies by others) the people appointed 
Azariah-Uzziali (2 K 14®^), Josiah (2 K 21®^), and, on 
the untimely death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
(2 K 23®®). The appointment of Ahaziah hy the 
people was due solely to his being the only son 
left to his father, Jelioram having apparently 
designated another son before both his and his own 
death (2 Cli 2F'^ 22'). 

2. The Anointing. \ — Besides the reference given 
above, see Anointing, §§ 8, 9. The only king of 
the northern dynasty wdiose anointing is mentioned 
is Jehu (2 K 9®), wdiere the act is strictly private, 
like that of Saul and of David by Samuel. Man}^ 
have tlioui:ht from the absence of all mention in 
other cases that only those kings were anointed 
whose claims to the throne were disputed, but this 
is very unlikely. The cases of private anointing 
are mentioned as showing to^ the recipient God’? 
choice and purpose : the public anointing is men 
tioned only on special occasions, just in the same 
way as the words ‘ God save the Img ’ are recorded 
(1 K 1 2 K IF') The frequency of the term the 
Lord’s anointed ’ conlinns this (1 S 24‘® 20®, 2 S 

19®^ [Heb. ®®]). It has been suggested that kings 
were anoiqted in order that they might fulfil 
priestly functions (see below), but there is no hint 
of this. The ceremony was perhaps already purely 
archaic in Saul’s time. The writer, howevei, of 

1 S 16^® (‘midrashic’) connects it with the gift of 
the spirit, t 

HI. The External Marks.— (a) Sceptre (tiu-u?). 

— ^This very primitive sign of supreme authority is 
used of the Isiaelitish king in Ps 45b and perhaps 
nowhere else. See Sceptre. 

(6) Spear (nun).— This, both among pre-Moham- 
medan (W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 171) and modern 
Arabs (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 259), marks 
the presence of the sheikh. It was in the hand of 

Saul when David played to him (1 S 18^® [J^]), hy 
his side at meal-time (20®® [J^]), in his hand when 
he sat at council (22® [J^]), planted by his pillow as 
he slept in camp (26^ [E^]). He is also said by the 
Amalekite to have leaned on it when he was dyin^ 

(2 S 1® [E^]).§ These examples suggest that baul 
did not use the sceptre ; but it should be noticed 
that in the first three passages the more offensi\ e 

* In the maintenance of the hereditary principle we may see, 
probably, the chief cause of the longer duration of the Southern 
kingdom. 

t For the e^stence of this practice in Egypt at coronations, 
cf- T. T. Perowne in Smith’s DJB^ i. 137. 

t W. R. Smith (RS pp. 215, 364) conjectures (a) from Ps 458, 
compared with Is 6l3, that the anointing of kings was part of the 
ceremony of investing them in the festal dress and ornaments 
appropriate to their dignity (cf. Ca 8ii); (6) from the original 
use of aninicl fat, that anointing meant the transference of the 
living -virtues of the animal slam. He also sees in the very act 
of applying the ointment originally a form of homage. 

§ Of. Kirkpatrick on 1 S 18i®. Perhaps the javeiin (pT?) in 
the hand of Joshua was as much a symbol of authority as • 
weapon (Jos 81®) 
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ase of the spear comes into question, and in the 
fourth and fifth he was engaj^ed in war. 

(c) Crown or diadem (nu), of Saul on the battle- 
field (2 S P® [E^]), therefore light and probably a 
fillet of silk; and of Joash (2 K IP- 11 2 Ch 23^h 
cf. Ps 89^® 132^®) ; with stones (Zee 9^*^). See, 
further, Cro\V2^, §§ 3, 4, and Diadem. 

{d) Bracelet also of Saul (2 S P®), and in 

plur. prob. (by emendation) of Joash (2 K iP-j. 
See Bracelet. 

(c) Throne (t<p), presupposed in numerous pro- 
mises and commands {e,g. Dt 17^®, 1 S 2®, 2 S 3^® 
7^2' 14®, 2 K 10®, Jer David’s is used by 

Solomon (1 K 2^®), who in audience places another 
throne for his mother (v.^®), but afterwards has a 
costly new one made for himself (1 K 10^®'®*^}, as 
well as a porch for it (1 K 7'^). 

(/) A place of honour in the temple (Ezk 45^*® 
and perhaps 2 K 23®). 

ig) Palace (n'z, pD“ix).— Solomon’s (1 K 7^'^®) 
had apparently three chief parts, the Great Hall 
(or House of the Forest of Lebanon), the porch of 
judgment, and the porch or ordinary reception 
room, besides the private apartments, rich with 
cedar beams and pillars. So Jehoiakiin’s was 
cieled with cedar and painted with vermilion 
(Jer 22^^). Ahab’s was of ivory, i.e. probably 
panelled with it (1 K 22®®, cf. Ps 45®). 

{h) The royal chariot ( 22 ^).-— Nowhere expressly 
included among the insignia of the king, but 
perhaps implied by the analogy of Egjpt (Gn 41®®), 
and the importance that chariots held in the estab- 
lishment both of the king and of the nobility (1 S 
1 K 91 ® 102®, Is 22^®, Jer 17®® 22®}. Hence the 
fact that Absalom and Adonijah set up a chariot 
and attendant runners (2 S 15b I IL 1®) indicated 
their claim to semi-royal state. See CHARIOT. 

[i] The royal harem (2 S 16®b* 

(j) The bodyguard^ mrimarily of Philistine mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites, Peletliites, and Gittites, 2 S 
8^® [J^l 15®® [J®]) and perhaps Carians (2 K 11®* ®®), 
■who may also have been the royal butchers (see 
W. K- Smith, OTJC^ pp. 260-263,' and art. Chere- 
thites). They were apparently identical -with the 
* mighty men ’ (1 K 1®* ®^- ®®).* 

TV. Duties qf the King. — 1. In loar.—As, pre- 
parations for war called the kingdom into exist- 
ence, so it continued to he the principal function 
of the king to direct warlike operations, and to see 
that the land was well defended by fortresses and 
possessed the material of war [e.g. 1 K 12®®®"*, 2 Ch 
17® 26^‘ 32®‘5). Naturally the nucleus at least of 

a standing army 'W'as always maintained, probably 
the bodyguard (see above), the whole fighting force 
of the nation being called out only as needed (see 
Army), Sometimes also the king employed a 
large force of mercenaries (2 Ch 25®). 

2. J udicial, — In Eastern even more than in 
Western lands the supreme court of appeal is the 
sovereign in person, and in Eastern lands more 
particularly each litigant, however humble, has 
the right of bringing his cause before the king if 
the latter has time to hear it (cf. 2 S 14®^* 15b 1 K 
3®®®^*). Hence the fact that Jotham judged the 
people was a sign that he completely took liis 
father’s place (2 K 15®). So, too, right judgment 
is almost equivalent to a good rule (Is 16®). Some- 
times, perhaps, the king was called ‘the judge’ 
(so of Moah, Am 2®),t 

Through this concentration of the judicial 
functions it is probable that the powers of the 
‘ elders ’ diminished, and that thus there was the 
more need for the royal judges whom Jehoshaphat 

* But surely not with * the governors of the people ’ mentioned 
In 2 Ch 23^^, as Smith’s i. 1245, suggests. 

t Not in Dt 17» 12 (Benzinger, Arek. p. 306), for the singular 
tiler e is either generic and = plural in 1017. IS^ or it refera to a 
nresident of lay iudges (so Driver), 


sent throughout Judah, whose head -vvas ‘the rule? 
of the house of Judah ’ (2 Ch 19®* ®®). They seem 
however, to have become even more amenable to 
bribery than the elders (see below). Solomon, aa 
stated above, built a special porch for judgment 
(1 K 7’’). It is also worthy of note that the king 
seems to have had no power to originate laws 
(even Josiah’s reform is based on the book that had 
been found, 2 K 23®'®), and that he himself was 
under law (1 K 21®^*, Dt 17®®), 

3. Pelig ions.— -In all early Semitic nationalities, 
and esiie'cially in Israel, religion was Ijound up 
with the unity of the people. For a king to 
neglect the woiship of the national god w*ould be 
to alienate a large proportion of bis subjects, wdio, 
believing themselves to have sprung from theiv 
god, felt that his honour was their own, and also 
that their own welfare depended upon the treatment 
lie received. Hence the maintenance of the 
religious establishment was necessarily an im- 
portant part of the king’s duties.* A further 
question arises whether the early Semitic custom 
of the king being the religious head of the nation 
and the chief sacrificing priest obtained also in 
Israel. It has been asserted that this was the 
primary object of the anointing of the Israelitish 
kings, but no bint to this efiect is given in the OT 
(see above). Yet there are certainly traces of the 
old custom, whether it is to he regarded as held 
legitimate by the Israelites themselves (till quite 
late times) or not. 

Thus we find the following examples : — (c^) Sacri- 
fices are ofiered by Saul against the wish of Samuel 
(IS 13®*®® [J-*] 1*4^®^* [J®]), but are evidently re- 
garded by Saul himself as liis right in Samuel’s 
absence. Also, perhaps, by David himself (2 S 
Qi3. 17 yij 24-'^ [J®]), but in these cases the sacrifices 
may merely have been ofiered by the priests at 
David’s order (comp., too, Ezk 45®^‘’*®^). (6) David 

wears the linen epliod (2 S 6®®, cf. 1 Ch 15®’’), which 
was a priestly garment (1 S 2^® 22®®) (see Ephod), 
and he and Solomon bless the people (2 S 6®®, 1 K 8®®). 
(c) It is more hiiportant that David and Solomon 
dismiss and appoint the chief priest at their i)leasure 
(2 S 8®^, 1 K 2®*" 2’’* ®®).t This may have been due to 
a desire to have a royal priesthood distinct from the 
priests of other sanctuaries (cf. 1 Ch 6®*®, 1 K4® with 
1 Ch 16®®®* ®'®). It is po'^sible that the officials mani- 
festly not of the Levitical line who are called priests 
(cuiD), viz. David’s sons (2 S 8®® [J®]) and Ira the 
Jairite (2 S 20®® represent those royal officials 

who saw to the maintenance of such royal priests, 
unless perhaps they were the intermediaries be- 
tween the king and the whole body of the priests 
for certain functions, e.g. to supply the royal 
sacrifices, to superintend the royal expenditure 
upon the preparations for the Temple, etc.§ 

V. Maintenance and Establishment. — 1. 
Taxation. — (a) Ezk 45'®*® 48®® speak of a royal 

* Ezk 4517 expressly orders that the prince shall provide the 
sacrifices (cf. 46-^-s and 2 Ch 30^^ 357). 

t That David gets the choir appointed (1 Ch 1516-24) proves 
nothing, for, apart from the question of the historicity of the 
Chronicler’s narrative, even the closest sacerdotal body maj' 
depend on the laity for naoney. 1 Ch 16^-6 is more to the point, 
but need not imply more. So also with Solomon building the 
Temple, which Nowack (Arch. i. p. 310) strangely compares to 
Ahaz building the altar in wilful opposition to the type sanc- 
tioned by the nation’s religious laws. 

1 1-e. dated by Budde 440-400 b.c., therefore (on the same 
principles) not much earlier than the Chronicler (see next note). 

§ The Chronicler evades the difficulty by paraphrasing ‘ the sons 
of David were chief about the king ’ (I Oh ISi?). In 1 K 45 the 
title is given to Zabud as well as ‘ the king’s friend ’ (see below). 

The word ‘ priests ’ in 2 S Si® 2026 has been explained to mean, 
on the one hand, spiritual counsellors, or the king’s highest 
officials, or his daily companions (which is against usage) ; and, 
on the other hand, ‘ priest ’ in the fullest sense. But to believe 
that the sons of David and Ira the Jairite actually exercised 
priestly functions requires much more evidence than has yet 
been adduced (but see Driver on 2 S 8 I 8 ). The act of TTzziah is 
represented by the Chronicler as monstrously iUugal (2 Oil 
2616 - 18 ), and has no paraUel ,ti Israelitish history. 
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domain with which God’s ‘princes’ will be so 
satisfied tliat they will no more oppress the people, 
but even with this the ‘ prince ’ is still to receive 
large supplies of food {45^'^*^®). Such a royal 
domain is also hinted at in 1 S 8^^ (E^), and actu- 
ally possessed by David (1 Ch 27^^’®^). 

(6) Presents, niore or less compulsory, were given 
by subjects (to Saul 1 S 10-^ 16“'^“), and ’by foreigners 
(to David 2 S 8^^^, to Solomon 1 K and 

to kings of Israel from Moab 2 K 3-^, cf. Is 16^). 
The king would also certainly have liis share of 
booty (David 2 S 8^^ 12"®, 1 Ch 26^^). 

{c) The king had apparently the right to the 
first cut of the pasture land (Am V) for his many 
horses (1 K 18®). The land-tax was, as it seems, 
unknown in Palestine. Yet tliere was probably a 
propel ty-tax of some kind (1 S 17-*® [E^]), perhaps 
the tenth of all produce (1 S 8^® [E^]). Naturally, 

for extraordinary needs extraordinary requisitions 
were levied (2 k 15-'® 2:P®). Caravans paid toll 
(1 K 10^®), and niuch profit must have been derived 
from what was in Solomon’s days the royal mono- 
poly in horses and, apparently, chariots (1 KIO*-^^*-®), 
as well as from the coninieree by sea (1 K 10^^). 
Api)arcntly also the property of condemned persons 
(1 K and of tliose who had left the country 

(2 K 8^* ®), passed to tlie king. That he also some- 
times seized property unjustly is implied in Ezk 
457- «. 

{d) We are not told the reasons why the census 
was taken hy David (2 S 24^ but perhaps 

one was the desire to equalize taxation, as was 
evidently that of Solomon’s division of the country 
into twelve districts (1 K 4'^),* wliich were only 
partly named after the twelve tribes, thoug'h 
ruugidy coextensive with them. 

2. Officials (on^' 2 S 8^®). — Perhaps the more 
important of these were those ‘ that saw the king’s 
face’ (2 K 25^®=Jer 52-®). It should be noticed 
that the details are almost confined to the time of 
David and Solomon (2 S 20-^“*, 1 K 4^^'*, 1 Ch 
), and that in only a few cases can we affirm 
the continuance of the office throughout the mon- 
archy. I 

{a) MilUanj. — (a-) The captain of the host, i.e. 
commander-in-chief (under the king) of the whole 
available fighting strength of the nation, exclusive, 
perhaps, of the bodyguard (see above). This 
position, the consolidation and concentration of an 
older usage (Dt 20®), was held by Abner under 
Saul and tshbosheth (I S 14®®, 2 S 2h, by Joab (2 S 
8^®) and for a short time by Amasa in Judah (2 S 19^®, 

1 K 2®-)j on Joab’s removal, by Benaiah (1 K 
2^®). In the northern kingdom the king appears 
to have divided the office into that of the two 
captains of his chariots (1 K 16®* ^®). (ffi) The 
captain of the hodygnard (see above), Benaiah (2 S 

gia 205i3). 

(^) Ciuil.—{a) The mazictr lit. = ‘he who 

brings to remembrance,’ viz. Jehoshaphat in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 S 8^® 20^, 1 Ch 18'®, 

1 K 4P), Joah ben- Asaph in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 K Is 30®*^^), Joah ben-Joahaz in the 

time of Josiah (2 Ch 34®). This is usually rendered 

* It is hardly accurate to say that Judah is omitted (e.g. Ben- 
zing:er, p. 808), for Socoh (v.i®, cf. also Jos 16'^5 48, g Qh ll^ 2818, 
1 S l7i) was up the vale of Elah m the bhephelah of Judah. Of 
the places mentioned with it in 1 K 4i® Hepher is unknown, and 
also Aruhhoth (hut see Dr. 0. Schick m PEFSt, Oct. 1898, 
p, 238. Josephus, ed. IS'iese, A7it. viii. ii. 3, omits all ref. 
to v.l® [against Smith's i. 250]), though this possibly is 
to be identified with Arab, mentioned in Jos 1552 (Socoh, v ^ is 
in the next group), and also in the Shephelah, not tar apparently 
from Dumah, wnich was near Eleutheropolis (see Arab and 
Dumah). But evidently Jerusalem and the part immediately 
round it is omitted m Solomon’s twelve districts. This is 
explicable by the fact that being so near to the seat of govern- 
ment it would necessarily be more easily mulcted for pro- 
visioning troops, etc., and alsc may have come under the special 
care of one of the otha- officials named, e.g, the governor of 
Ihe city (see below). 


‘ recorder,’ his duties being supposed to be those of 
cliromclmg the chief events ; but this would IiardJy 
appear to be a sufhciently influential position. 
Perhaps his duty was rather that of reminding the 
king in matters of state, and he lepiesented the 
Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. Beuz. p. 310). 

(j8) The sophif ^ {^2^D) or ‘scribe’ (AV, liV), 
apparently the writer of the royal correspondence, 
the Secretary of State (2 S 8^”^ 20-^®, 1 Cli 18'D* 
Solomon had two, who ^vere apparently the sons 
of David’s ‘scribe’ (1 K 4®). His duties appear to 
have been partly financial (2 K 12^® 22®"^), and he 
sometimes is mentioned before the Recorder (2 K 
1318. 37^ Is 3(33.22^ 2Ch 34®, cf. 2K 22=^). See, 
further, Riehm, s,v. ‘ Kanzler.’ 

(7) The officer over the household, (1 K 4® 

18®), Le. the head of the palace, intrusted with 
‘the key’ (Is 22-^®). Apparently = p3 (Is 22^®), but 
this may be a general term for ‘ official.’ He perhaps 
stood for our High CJiamberlain or Steward. Not 
mentioned in David’s time. In the time of Heze- 
kiah he is mentioned before both Scribe and 
Recorder (2 K 18^®* 19-= Is 36®* 37-), and certainly 

held a superior position to that held by the Scribe 
(cf. Is 22^®* ®® with 36®). 

(5) The overseer of the forc&dlaboiir hri first 
seen in the latter part of David’s reign. Adoram 
( Adoniram) held the office from then tul his murder 
in tile revolt from Rehoboam (2 S 20®^ i K 4® 5^^ 
121® I, 2 Ch IQi®). 

(e) The Jcinfs servant (iV^rr is mentioned 
with other high officials in 2 K 22^®. The same 
title is on the seal of one Obadiali (figured in 
Nowack, Arch, i p. 262 ; Benzinger, Aoxh. p. 258), 
hut nothing is known of it. Perhaps it is the 
same as 

(f) The Icing’s friend (1 K 4®, 1 Ch 27®^, cf. 2 S 
15®^ 16^®), 

iff) TliQ Icing’s counsellor, Ahithophel (1 Cli 27®®, 
2 S 15^®, cf. 16®®* 17®* ^* Is 3®). Perhaps also 

Jonathan, David’s uncle (1 Ch 27®®). 

[d] The prefect of the twelve commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K4^, see above). 

(0 Minor officials, e.g. the head of the ivardrobe 
(2 K 22 and perhaps 10®®) ,* heads of various 
departments of royal properties (1 Ch 27®®’®' )j 
eunuchs (□'onD) or perhaps chaniherlains (1 S 8^®, 

1 K 22®, 2 K 8®, and often ; in 2 K 25^®= officer) ; 
the governor of the city (“i';-*n *i«^, 1 K 22®*^, 2 K 23®, 

2 Cli 34®, cf. Neh 11®). 

(x) Although these officials were necessary for 
the working of the monarchical government, which 
probably always tended to obliterate the old land- 
marks of the tribal system, with its semi-inde- 
pendent elders (these are still mentioned under the 
monarchy, 1 K 20^ 2 K 23^), yet by the very sever- 
ance of the ruling class from the soil it tended also 
to increase the difference between class and class. 
The Mosaic legislation, though perhaps hardly 
suitable for great commercial enterprises, was 
admirably fitted to maintain comparative equality, 
but the rule of the king in both N. and S. Israel 
produced crying injustice on the part of the rich 
and misery for the poor [e.g. Am 2'»* Is 5®, Jer 5'®®, 
Mic3^i). 

VI. Lastly, it may be noticed briefly that the 
king, both 'by succe.ss and by failure, played aii 
important part in preparation for the future. His 
success showed the necessity for organization and 
concentration ; his failure, in his degeneration from 
the nearly ideal David to the worthless Zedekiah (re- 
lieved, though the crown temporarily was, by godly 
representatives), showed that a kingdom as such 
and alone was an inefiectual protection. A wholly 
ideal David was hoped for (Ezk 34^^ 37®®), and in 
due time given. But l>efore then the title of king 
was borne by members of the Hasnionsean dynasty 
from Aristobuliis I. (B,c. 105-104) to Aristafcttlos n. 
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(B.C. 6o), and l>y Herod tlie Great from B.C. 40 to 
B.C. 4. See separate articles on these names. 

LiTERAruEE. — Besides the ordinary Histones of the Jewish 
People, and Dic< loiiaries, may be mentioned Benzin^er, Ileb~ 
raii.che Archaolorjie (Leipzig', 1894) ; Nowack, Lehrtnich der 
Uebraischen Arthuologw (Leipzig, 1S94); McCurdv, HPM 
(1894-96, §§ 27-63, 511-538). A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

KINGDOM OF GOD, OF HEAYEN {^anCkeia. row 
rujv oifpavdv ), — The importance of the place 
which this idea of the kingdom of God holds in 
Sciipture, and especially in the teaching of Je&ns ; 
the new prominence it has come to assnnie in 
recent years in theology (since Kant and Schleier- 
maeher, particnlarly in the school of A. Ritschl, 
hut also among theologians generally, e.y. Lipsius, 
Oosterzee, Maui ice) ; and tlie attempts which have 
been made to find in it the supreme and controlling 
notion of Christian dogmatics, as well as of Chris- 
tian ethics, — all render it desirable that full and 
careful consideration should he given to this 
leading thought ot liie Christian religion, and that 
the attempt should he made to present its biblical 
aspects in as complete a form as possible, in their 
relations to each otlier, and to the other elements 
of Christian truth. Little inquiry is necessary to 
convince us that this idea enters vitally into the 
whole texture of revelation, has its root in the 
fundamental ideas of the OT, is paramount in the 
earthly teaching of our Lord, receives further 
development--witli special reference, however, to 
its eschatological side — in the apostolic writings, 
and i>resents jicints of deepest interest to students 
both of doctrine and morals at the present day. 
Our task, then, in this article wdl be— following 
the natural biblical development of the subject — 
to exhibit first the general features of the OT pre- 
paration for the Christian doctrine of the kingdom 
of God ; then to set forth the teaching of Jesus on 
tills vital topic ; and, finally, to compare wdth this 
the doctrine of the Epistles and other NT 'writings. 
By pursuing this course we may hope to arrive at 
a notion which shall he helpful in enabling ns 
to judge of the place and value of this doctrine 
in theology and ethics, and to form a correct 
estimate of past and current misapprehensions and 
mutilations of the idea. 

I. OT Doctrine of the Kingdom of God.— 
1. To reach the true idea of the kingdom of God in 
OT we must go farther hack than the point from 
which a start is usually made — the theociatic con- 
stitution at Sipai. As in all the spheres of the 
Divine operation, grace invariably presupposes 
natnre, so is it in this. The real basis for the idea 
of the kingdom of God is already laid in the 
Creation history. The doctrine of Scripture, in its 
oldest as well as in its later parts, is here entirely 
uniform.^ The one God — the God who aftenvards 
entered into covenant with the patriarchs, and as 
J" brought Isr. out of Egypt, and formed it into a 
people for Himself— is the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, the Creator, Lord, and Ruler of 
all things, animate and inanimate. The Creation 
narrative in Gii 1, with its delegation to man of 
‘ dominion ’ over the creatures (cf. Ps 8), already 
lays down this doctrine, and the second history of 
Creation (Gn 2^*) is equally explicit. No limit is 
set in these creation histories to the absolute power 
of God. As H. Schultz says: ‘When God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gn can make 

everything good, that is to say, finds nowhere any 
hindrance in anything already in existence, which, 
having its origin in some other being, is antagon- 
istic to Him (Gn ; and when to His word ‘Be’ 
comes the willing ‘And it was ’ j in other words, 
wiien matter obeys the Divine command like a 
willing servant, it is assuredly taken for granted 
that everything, even this chaotic matter which 


obeys the creative word of God, is included within 
the will of God, and called forth by Him ’ {OT 
Theol. ii 186, Eng. trans.}. On this conception of 
God as Creator rests the doctrine which pervades 
the whole OT of His unlimited dominion or rul'i in 
nature and jA'oddence. The ethical or spiritual 
kingdom of God rests on a basis of natural 
dominion. This is expressed in the clearest way 
in psalmists and prophets. God is King of all the 
earth (Ps 47^) ; His kingdom ruletli over all, and 
angels. His hosts, and all His works in all places of 
His dominion, are exhorted to bless Him (Pa 
H)3i9.2ij . natural agents are His ministers (Ps 
104^), and continue according to His ordinances aa 
serving Him (Ps 119^'^^'^b ; He is the God, even He 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for He 
made heaven and earth (Is ; ‘ all that is m tlie 
heaven and in the eaith is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, 0 Lord, and thou art exalted as liead 
above all’ (1 Ch 29^^). This natural dominion or 
kingdom of God embraces all beings and events — 
the affairs of men as well as the agencies and powers 
of nature, which He disposes at His will. Nothing 
is withdrawn from His providential government, 
which takes in evqnts great and small, remote and 
near, of nations and of individuals, the thoughts of 
men as well as theii* outward actions, the army of 
heaven as well as the inhabitants of the earth (cf. 
Gn 18=^ 45^'^ Ex Dt 32^ Pr 2P, 2 Cli 16^ 2 K 
19-®, Is 10^^ Dn 4^ etc.). The disobedience of men 
does not withdraw them from the range of the 
Divine control. If men will not serve the purposes 
of God willingly, they are made to serve the Divin 
ends unwillingly (Ex They are the clay : God 
is the potter ; they cannot escape from the potter’s 
hands ; and if they will not be made vessels of 
honour, they are turned to other uses as vessels of 
dishonoui- (Jer cf. Ro 9-^’-^). Their very 
wrath is made to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wTath He restrains (Ps 76^*^). 

There is therefore recognized in Scripture — OT 
and NT alike — a natural and univeisai kingdom 
or dominion of God, embracing all objects, persons, 
and events, all doings of individuals and nations, 
all operations and changes of natuie and history, 
absolutely without exception, which is the basis 
on which a higher kind of kingdom— a moral and 
spiHtual kingdom — is built up. The natural 
creation obeys God undeviatingly by an inherent 
law of its constitution (Ps 119“h D to man 
alone belongs the possibility of entering into 
personal relations with his Maker, and of render- 
ing Him a free and intelligent obedience. We 
have seen that God’s ordinary providential rule in 
the worlds of matter and mind is never for a 
moment suspended, even in the case of wicked men; 
hut altogether higher in quality is a moral rule, — a 
rule in the minds and hearts of men, a rule by 
moral means over willing and obedient subjects. 
For man is not a mere natural existence ; in kant’s 
famous phrase, he is a member of a kingdom of 
ends; is capable of entering into the will of his 
Creator, and of rendering Him a spontaneous and 
willing obedience. Here, then, is the idea of a 
kingdom of God of a higlier kind — a realm of free, 
personal spirits, yielding voluntary obedience to 
the known will of their Creator, — and it lies in the 
natnre of the case, and is already implied in the 
narrative of the creation of man, and of God’s 
dealings \yith him, that the production of su(*h an 
ethical kingdom in humanity was God’s end in 
creation from the first (Gn 1. 2). ‘ How would it 

now look^ to you,’ says the philosophic Saxon king 
Alfred, ‘ if there were any very powerful king, and 
he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that 
all were slaves? Then, said I, it would not be 
thought by me right nor reasonable if men in such 
a servile condition only should attemi upon him. 
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Then, quoth he, it would be more unnatural if ' 
God, in all His kingdom, had no free creature j 
under His power. Therefore, He made two < 
rational creatures, free angels and men, and gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence, they 
could do evil as well as good, whichever they 
\yould. He gave this very free gift, and a very i 
fixed law to every man unto this end,’ We have ^ 
here, therefore, a higher type of dominion, one in ] 
which God’s will is freely accepted by rational and ] 
moral intelligences ; and had this been reali 2 ed on i 
the lines oiiginally laid down, there would have 1 
been, even on a creation basis, a kingdom of God 1 
in humanity. ; 

2. But this brings us to the next cardinal point in 1 
the OT doctrine. The kingdom of God on the basis i 
of creation just indicated was not realized. The i 
narrative of^ creation is immediately succeeded in ] 
our oldest history by the record of the Fall — of a ; 
turning aside of man from his primitive innocence 
— which frustrated (speaking humanly) the original : 
designs of tlie Creator, and introduced sin, death, 
and multiplied penal evils into the world (Gn 3). 

It is usual for biblical theologians to make some- > 
■what light of this narrative, which stands at the 
gateway of the history of revelation, as if it did not 
enter deeply into the religious conceptions of the 
people of Israel, ‘ It will hardly be maintained,’ 
says Schultz, ‘that any other OT writer even 
hints at such an idea’ as that man possessed an 
aboriginal dignity which was afterwards lost {OT 
Theol, ii. p. 25811’.). It may be atiirined with 
some confidence, on the other hand, that, apart 
from explicit references to the narrative of the Fall 
(which, however, could not he unknown to any 
writer of the prophetic period), the background 
of the whole picture in (JT is that of a world in 
revolt, turned aside from God, sunk, and ever 
sinking deeper, in unrighteousness, abandoned to 
idolatry and to the lusts and colTuptiohs which are 
the natural fruit of apostasy from the Creator, — a 
ivorld in contrariety to the divine holiness, and 
■judged as guilty, and justly exposed to the Divine 
anger (Gn S*-'! i;T« 19-« Lv Dt9•‘-^ 1 K 

Ps 14. 5F 143-, Pr W, Ec Is 1, Hos 4, etc. 
Cf. Dillmann, Alttest. TheoL pp. 376-88). This re- 
presentation of tlie condition of humanity as uni- 
versally under sin has for its consequence a pro- 
position of the utmost importance for the right 
apprehension of our subject, viz., that if God is to 
have a moral kingdom in the world, it must be a 
kingdom brought into existence through grace , — 
it must be produced through redemption and re- 
generation*' as the result of a divine supernatural 
economy of salvation. This note of grace is 
already struck with unmistakable clearness in the 
Protevangelium, where the first sin is met by the 
promise of a final complete victory, not without 
suffering, of the * seed of the woman ’ oyer ‘ the 
seed of the serpent ’ (Gn 3^®) ; and the history of 
revelation ever after is hut the history of this 
developing purpose of God for the complete over- 
throw of evil, and the final establishment, through 
a mingled operation of mercy and judgment, of the | 
kingdom of God upon earth. As entering into 
covenant with Ills people Israel for the realization 
of this end, God is known peculiarly by His name 
J" (Ex 6^'®), — a name which specially denotes Him 
as the self-identical and changeless One, the Being 
who is eternally what He is (Ex 3^‘), who is and 
remains one with Himself in all He thinks, pur- 
poses, and does (Mai 3®), who possesses, together 
with immutability, the attribute of self-determining 
freedom and unlimited rule (Dt4^^ Ps 130®); who, 
therefore, in the relation of the covenant, would 
display His might, demonstrate His supremacy as 
Moral Kuler, magnify His covenant-keeping faith- 
fulness, and reveal Himself as the Living, Personal 


God, working freely in history in pursuance of 
gracious purposes, and in spite of all Immair 
opposition bringing them to pass (cf. Dillmann, 
pp. 217, 218). The history of OT revelation, there 
fore, is simply, as said,^ the history of the develop- 
ing kingdom of God in its earlier, preparatory, 
inchoate form, yet from the first a kingdom of 
grace and salvation. Herein, from the biblical 
point of view, lies rlie key to all historical develop- 
ments, the explanation, of all arrangements and 
movements of Divine providence. Israel’s position 
brought it into contact, not only with petty neigh- 
bouring states, but with the mightiest empires of 
East and West. But these appear in OT only as 
they affect the cliosen race, and it is there made 
manifest that the centre of God’s purposes is 
always Israel, as, in truth, the centre of interest 
must always be that portion of the race with which 
for the time being the kingdom of God is identified. 
‘Just as,’ in the striking words of Trench, ‘in 
tracing the course of a stream, not the huge 
morasses nor the vast stagnant pools on either side 
would delay us ; we should not, because of their 
extent, count them the river, hut recognize that as 
such, though it were the slenderest thread, in 
which an on%vard movement might be discerned ; 
so is it here. Egypt and Assyria and Babylon 
were hut the vast stagnant morasses on either side 
of the river ; the Man in whose seed the whole 
earth should he blessed, he and his family were 
the little stream in wdiich the life and onward 
movement of the world were to he treated. . . . 
They belong not to history, least of all to sacred 
history, those Babels, those cities of confusion, 
those huge pens into which by force and fraud the 
early hunters of men, the Nimrods and Sesootrises, 
drove and compelled their fellows . . . wdiere no 
faith existed, hut in the blind powws of nature, 
and the brute forces of the natural man’ [Hulsean i 
Lectures, 1845, Lect. IT.): ^ , 

The stadia in the development of this OT idea, 
of the kingdom of God are tliose of the history of 
the chosen people itself. For Israel was, in the 
root conception of its history, a people of God, a 
people whom God had chosen, and^ called, and 
formed into a nation for His own praise (Ex 19^*®, 

Is 43’-^^). The name ‘theocracy,’ therefore, is 
properly given to its constitution, as Josephus 
perceived, when he framed this title for it (c. Ap. 
ii. 16). W. R. Smith, indeed, in his able work on 
The Prophets of Israel (pp. 51-53), is of opinion that 
so far from this title bringing out the distinctive 
feature of the religion of Israel, it rather denotes 
that which' Israel had in common with all other 
nations of that time, — for these nations also had ’ 
their supreme gods, whom they worshipped, and 
under whose protection they placed themselves in I 
their national undertakings (Chemosh, e,g, in | 
Moab). This, however, hardly meets the point, 
for certainly no other nation ever rested its whole 
life as Israel did on the consciousness of a re- 
demption and covenant with God, and found the 
whole reason of its existence in the calling tc 
love and serve Him, and to he a witness foi 
Him in the midst of the earth ,* nor had any other 
nation such a story to tell of its origin, even in 
legend, as Israel (Dt 4®®*'^®; cf. Schultz, OT The- 
ology, i. pp. 136-138, ii. pp. 7-9). Within its 
national theocratic form, besides, Israel cherished, 
as we shall immediately see, the conscioupess ol 
a universalistic destiny, and this consciousnesi 
goes back to the very foundation of the national 
: life. For the national form w^as not the first thing 
in the history of Israel. It had been preceded hj 
an earlier form — the patriarchal — the days of th< 

; covenants with the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, anc 
. Jacob (cf. Schultz, ii. pp. 6, 7). And there already 
[ w’e find the clear expression of the idea that Israe 
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was a people called with a view to the ultimate 
blessing of the whole world {'lyrii in On 12* 18^** 
28^'^ ; i2T;ri!7 in Gn 22 26-*). 

3. It is now incumbent on us to mark the chief 
steps in the historical development of this idea in 
OX more exactly ; and here in a general view we 
readily distinguish as successive the patriarchal^ 
the Mosaic, the royal, and the prophetic periods 
in the growth of this conception, (a) The early 
records trace for us with careful particularity the 
narrowing down of the liiie of salvation from the 
posterity of Seth (Gn to that of Shem (Gn 

9’^ ; cf. Schultz, ii. pp. 316, 347), then to the 

family of Terah (Gn ll-'^'^-), till, finally, it con- 
centrates itself in one world-historical figure — 
that of Abraham, Looming through the mists of 
the past, the personality of Abraham arrests our 
attention as one of the great creative origins of 
time. With Abraham strictly historical revelation 
may be said to begin. Alike on the Divine and on 
the human side, the transactions with him are 
unsurpassed in OX in interest and importance. 
He is the founder of the Heb. nation, — ‘ the 
religiously-elect nation of antiquity,’ as Volkmar 
calls it ; the fountain-head of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world ; to him in a 
special sense belonged the covenants^ and the 
promises ; out of his loins Christ came ; in him at 
this hour all families of the earth are being blessed. 
The call of Abraham — the covenants made Avith 
him — constitute, therefore, a new era in the 
religious history of mankind. As men multiplied 
and spread in the earth, they fell farther away 
from the true (xod, and there seems little doubt 
that, left to themselves, they Avould soon have lost 
altogether the knowledge of God Avhich they pos- 
sessed (Jos 24-). This catastrophe was averted by 
the choice of Abraham. Separated from his 
kindred, he wass to be a Avitness for the truth 
W'hich the world Avas suffering to be quenched in 
universal idolatiy. The covenant was at first with 
the indiAudual, but its ultimate scope was the 
blessing of the human race (Gn 12^'® etc. ). Neither 
did it stop with simple declaration, but provided 
for the fulfilment of the promise by granting to 
him an heir, through Avhose descendants, multi- 
plied into a great nation, the promise should be 
realized (Gn 15^*® etc.). A special part of this 
promise was that kings should come out of him 
(Gn 17®). The line of promise AA^as defined more 
exactly to lie through Isaac and subsequently Jacob 
(to the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau), Avith both 
of Avhom the covenant was reneAved (Gn 26^”^ 28*^^“^® 
etc. ) ; then by a succession of remarkable pro- 
vidences the descendants of Jacob Avere taken 
down to Egypt, Avhere, first in prosperity, after- 
Avards under the sterner discipline of oppression, 
they greAv to be a nation such as God required for 
the fulfilment of His purpose. We are aware of 
the boldness of the criticism Avhich would dissi- 
pate the whole of this history into unsubstantial 
myth and legend. Against this revolutionary 
treatment AA^e enter our respectful protest. What 
legend can do for the life of Abraham is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fables and stories in the Bk. of 
Jubilees, and in other JeAAush, Mohammedan, and 
Persian accounts. The history of Abraham in the 
Bible stands, from internal evidence alone, on an 
entirely different footing from these. In its 
simple, coherent, divinely-elevated character, its 
organic unity AAuth the rest of the history of 
revelation, its absolute freedom from the puerility 
and extraA-^ance which mark the products of the 
myth-forming spirit, it approves itself as a grave, 
serious record of important events, the knowledge 
of AA^hich had been carefully preserved by family 
tradition, or even from an earlv date by written 
documents (cf. Dillmann, Alttest TheoL pp. 77, 78 ; 


and art. by Kohler on ‘ Abraham ’ in third ed. ol 
Herzog’s BE). 

(b) Hitherto, while the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep, there has been no specific mention 
of a kingdom of God, such as Ave meet with in the 
transactions of Sinai next to he adverted to. A 
kingdom of God in the only form in Avhich mankind 
at that time was able to apprehend it could n^'t be 
created until a body of people had been called into 
existence out of whom it could ho constituted. With 
the revival of the national faith under Moses, the 
marvellous deliverance of the Exodus, and the 
consolidation of the fugitive HebreAvs into a nation 
pledged in covenant to J" at Sinai, and receiving at 
His hand laws and institutions for their use, the 
requisite conditions Avere fulfilled and a kingdom of 
God, or trite theocracy, starts for the first time into 
visible existence. Already in the^ exaltation of 
religious feeling J" is hailed as King in Moses' Song 
at the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 15^®) ; but it is in 
the covenant at Sinai, Avith its attendant solemnities 
and sacrifices, that the theocratic constitution is 
formally established. There God proposes to take 
the people to Himself as a peculiar treasure above 
all jjeople, that they may be to Him a kingdom of 
priests (consecrated), and a holy (separated) nation ; 
and the people, in accepting the terms of this 
coA^enant, and pledging themselves to obedience, 
enter by the sprinkling of blood into the gracious 
relation thus proposed (Ex 19**'® 24'**®). Thence- 
forth they are a p-ople of God, and J'' is formally 
their LaAA^giver and King (Is 33-^). The covenant 
is based on grace, yet the continuance of its 
blessings is made to depend on the^ fulfilment of 
statutory conditions (cf.-’Ro 10®); it is a covenant 
of laxo, *yet God appears in it as ‘ merciful and 
gracious . . . forgiving iniquity and tiansgression 
and sin’ (Ex 34®-^), and provision is made in 
sacrifices and purifications for the removal of the 
guilt and uncleanness by Avhich the fellowship 
Avith God Avould otherwise be continually inter- 
rupted, if not entirely broken ofi*. The people, on 
their part, have it set before them as an aim, to be 
holy because God is holy (Lv 19^), and to realize 
righteousness by diligent observance of all God’s 
statutes and ordinances, from the central motive 
of loA^e (Dt 4^'®). Such, apart from doubtful details 
of LeAutical ritual, Avas the general constitution 
under AA^hich Israel was placed, and it separated 
that people absolutely from their heathen neigh- 
bours (Nu 23**). It is easy to see, hoAvever, that 
notAAuthstanding this limitation of the covenant to 
a particular people, and even its obvious design 
to seclude this people for a time from contact with 
other nations, it had in it germs of universality 
Avhicli Avere certain ultimately to burst the limits 
of the national form, and expand into a religion 
for the Avhole AAwld, In the Avords of Riehm : ‘ By 
divine revelation ideas Avere planted in the minds 
of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and 
deep, that in the existing religious condition 
they could never see their perfect realization ; 
ideas AAdiich, Avith every step in the development 
of the religious life and knoAvledge, only more 
fully disclosed their own depth and fulness, and 
which must therefore necessarily haA"C led them 
to look to the future for their fulfilment ’ {Mess. 
Prophecy, 1867, p. 33). How much, e.g., lay in the 
simple fact that J", the God of Isr., was yet the 
God of the Avhole earth (Ex 19®) ; that to Him 
alone belonged honour and glory ; that it was due 
to Him that aU nations should serve Him and 
keep His commandments. ‘ On the ground of his 
knoAV’ledge of J" must the Israelite claim the Avhole 
earth for the kingdom of his God’ (Rielim). The 
ideas at the root of the covenant, in short, were 
larger than could be permanently embodied in an 
exclusively national form, and from the first these 
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larger ideas are seen shining through, and herald- 
ing the wider fulfilment {&.(/. Nu 11-^ 14^^ 24^^-^^), 

(c) The disparity between the Divine idea and the 
existing reality of the kingdom of God, which 
was manifest from the outset in the constant un- 
faithfulness and repeated rebellions of the people 
(Ex 32, Nil 11, etc.), was further accentuated in 
the tribal jealousies and divisions, the lawless 
turbulence and the gross declensions, alternating 
with revivals of the spirit of faith and heroism, of 
the periods of the Conquest and the Judges (Jos 
22, Jg 2. 7. 21-® etc.), and led in the time of Samuel 
to the demand for a king (1 S 8), and to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy Saul (1 S 10), and then 

under David (IS 2S 5^-^). The sin of the 

people, as the event showed, did not lie simply in 
cheir desire for a king, for this it lay in the purpose 
of God to give them ( Dt 17^-^-^^’), but in the spirit of 
self-will and insubordination out of which the desire 
came, and the ideal of a king they had set before 
them — one like those of the nations around, who 
would judge them, and lead them to battle, and 
give them distinction and militarj^ glory (1 S 8'^“®- 
19-^2 We thus arrive at another transition period 
in the history of the kingdom of God— the end of 
tlie judgeship and the beginning of the monarchy. 
It was a change which in the nature of things was 
hound to come. Already in Eli’s days we see on 
every side the evidence of decay, of break-up, of 
failure. Under Samuel’s rule there is a revival 
of the religion and prestige of the nation, but 
only for a time. The prophets do not live for 
ever, and the nation could not always be held 
together by the bond of Samuel’s personality. He 
grew old, and his sons did not walk in his steps. 
Then came the clamour for a change— for a trial 
^ new system. Instead of the prophet, we have 
the royal oaul— a king after the people’s hearts, 
but yet not after God’s heart. In all this, none 
tlie less, is to be distinguished an onward move- 
ment, — a step to the great goal God always had 
in view — the bringing in of His own anointed. 
When Saul’s reign had ended in ruin and disaster 
to himself and to the land (IS 31), the way was 
open fc-r God to set upon the throne His king — a 
man after His own heart, who should fulfil all His 
will (cf. Ac 13^^). The Davidic era thus became, 1 
despite the clecx? later shadows in David’s personal 
character and career, a tyifical one for the history 
of the kingdom of God. It introduced a new 
abiding element into the conception of the 
theocracy, for we have not now simply the single, 
invisible Kuler, J", but the visible representative 
of this unseen Sovereign reigning in His name on 
earth. The fundamental outlines of the theocratic 
kingdom in this new form are laid down in the 
romises to David (2 S 7), in whose house the 
ingdom is established (vv.^^*^®, Ps 89. 132); and 
this yields the ideal of the theocratic ruler as it 
henceforth appears in the history, and in the 
loftier strains of psalm and prophecy — one who 
would feel that his sole function was to be the 
instrument and visible representative of the great 
invisible King, and would rule the kingdom in 
strict subordination to the will and law of God ; 
who would know that his authority was a deputed, 
delegated authority, and would seek at every step 
to be guided W God’s wishes ; who would have unity 
of will with God — would.be in sympathy with God 
in His ends ; a truly pious king, therefore, ruling 
the kingdom, not irom worldly motives, or in a 
worldly spirit, or for self-aggrandizement, but for 
God’s glory, to whom God would be a ‘ Father,’ 
and he would be God’s ‘son’ (3S 7. 23^’», Ps 2. 20. 
46. 72. 89. !!(;. 132, etc., Is 32, etc.). Only approxi- 
mately, and with sad defections, was this ideal 
realized even niider David ; or amidst the external 
iplendours of the reign of Solomon ; or under the 
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most pious of Judah’s princes after the division of 
the kingdom; but the manifest failure of the 
visible theocracy only made the light of prophecy 
burn brighter in the hope of a future day and a 
greater Personage (cf. Is 71^-16 96.7 etc.), in Avhom, 
under happier conditions, the ideal loould be 
realized. 

{d) This brings us to the last stage in the OT 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God — 
the prophetic^ with whicli must be conjoined the 
enlarged ideals and anticipations of the psalms. 
All the germs of previous revelation now blossom 
into an incomparable fulness of conception of 
the future glorious triumph of God’s kingdom 
in Isr. and over the earth, but wuth a clearer 
apprehension, wrought by tlie unspeakably bitter 
disappointments and humiliations of the nation, 
of the conditions under which alone such a con- 
summation could be wrought out. It is a mar- 
vellous fact that it was not because Isr. was suc- 
ceeding in fulfilling its misbion, but because it was 
failing in it, that the spirit of prophecy wrought 
so powerfully in the development of these germs, 
which lay hidden in the nation’s life, to a universal 
form. Now at least, with unmistakable clearness, 
we have the full consciousness that J" is the God 
of the whole earth ; that His providence rules over 
all ; that His jiurpose has an aspect to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews ; that Isr. is His servant, with 
a mission to become a light to the Gentiles and a 
blessing to the whole of mankind (Am 4^^ 5®, Mie 
4^“*^, Is 40. 42. 60, etc.). The more evident it be- 
came that the existing form of the theocracy 
would not endure, the stronger became the con- 
viction that God’s kingdom would not perish, but 
that there would be a restoration of the theocracy 
on a grander and more spiritual basis, accompanied 
with the promulgation to the nations of the world 
of the w^orship of the living God, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit on all flesh (Jer 31^^*^, Ezk 17---^ 
3925--?, ji 2-^®’2^). A similar development of this 
consciousness of the universal mission of Isr. meets 
us in the Psalms — the highest point, perhaps, being 
reached in the 87th Psalm, which foretells the 
future inclusion of the most distant peoples, the 
greatest world-powers, even the most inveterate 
enemies of J", in the future city or kingdom of God 
(RV, cf. Ps 2. 67. 98, etc. ). On no idea, accordingly, 
is the influence of the development in psalm and 
prophecy more marked than on that of the theo- 
cratic King — the coming Personage in whom the 
Hopes of the spiritual part of Israel increasingly 
centred. The clearer it became that the restoration 
and perfection of the theocracy were not to be 
looked for from pious kings like Hezekiah and 
Josiah, and the higher and more spiritual the 
conceptions became of the ‘ new covenant ’ which 
God would have to make with His people, or the 
remnant of them, after judgment nad done its 
work (Is Jer Ezk 36-^®-^, Hos 14, etc.), 

the more imperative was it felt to be that the 
Deliverer and Ruler of the seed of David should 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J" 
transcending the limits of ordinary humanity— 
that the perfect union between Him and J" should 
be realized on the basis of an exceptional dignity 
of nature, raising Him to a superhuman level of 
character and authority (Ps 110, Is 9^'^, Jer 31^’^, 
Mic 52, Dn 7^3.14 2ec 3^ Mai 3^ etc.). Along 
another line — though not without manifest rela- 
tion to the former (cf. Is 52^® 53^^ 65®-'^ etc.) — is 
the development of the conception of the * Seiwant 
of J'V which, rising from the basis of the national 
calling of Isr., narrowing itself after to the spiritual 
portion of the people (St. Paul’s ‘ election of grace’), 
culminates in the majestic portraiture of the indi- 
vidual Suffering Servant (ch. 52^®-53) whom the 
Church rightly identifies with her Messiah. Pre* 
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ludes to this representation are found in the psalms 
which depict the sufferings that fall upon the j^odly 
(Ps 5-14. 22, etc.), and in the historical examples 
which show it to be a universal law that the 
rigiiteous must suffer at the hands of the wicked, 
as well as with and for them [e.ff. Joseph, Moses. 
David) ; but the Isaianic conception goes beyond 
all others in attributing to these sufferings of the 
Servant an expiatory character, and connecting 
them with the sin-offering (Is ; cf. Zee 13^* '*). 

As respects the future form of the kingdom of 
God, it is always represented, in characteristically 
OT fashion, as reaching its triumph in conjunc- 
tion with a restoration of Isr. or the remnant of 
it (Is 6^^ Am etc.), purified by judgment, 
converted and reunited (e.y. Ezk 37, Hos P^), and 
with a revival of the earlier institutions (Is 
4) ; while the nations, brought to the knowledge of 
the true God by the displays of His power and 
mercy, are either incorporated with the chosen 
people as sharers of their privileges (Ps 87), or 
become worshippers and tributaries of J" (Ps 72^*^* 
Is 60, iVIal etc.). But the sense of the 
surpassing greatness of the reality constantly tends 
to break througdi the literalism of these forms, and 
to mould them into new shapes (Is 2*-^- J1 Ezk 
47, etc.). The one thing sure on the verge of every 
horizon is — ‘The kingdom shall be J"s* (Ob -’). 

There is, hoAvever, one other respect in which 
we can see, in this prophetic period, a distinct pre- 

f aration for the NT idea of the kingdom of God. 
n the earlier stages of the theocracy, nation and 
Church — if we may so speak — were one. The 
Israelite 'was a member of the theocracy in virtue of 
birth and circumcision. The religious conscious- 
ness and the national consciousness were part of 
the same inseparable whole. But in the progress 
of Isr. history we observe a development which 
forms the necessary transition to the more spiritual 
idea of the kingdom in NT. It is the idea of f/ie 
Church within the, Church — of the true and spiritual 
Isr. in the midst of the natural Isr., who form a 
distinct, or at least distinguishable, body by 
themselves. There are earlier intimations, hut 
in the form we have here espec I ally in view, the 
growth of this idea belongs more particularly to 
the last dark days of the national history, when it 
became clear to prophetic e;^es that Isr. as a 
people was doomed to destruction, and the efforts 
of the prophets were directed to gather out a 
remnant who might maintain the witness to God 
till better times came. A marked stage in this 
transition is seen in the ministry of Isaiah, who, 
when his message was rejected, gathered round 
him the little hand of his own disciples, and sealed 
up the testimony in their midst (Is cf. Mai 
3^*^*). It is this ‘ecclesia invisiblis of the Old 
Covenant,^ as Oehler calls it, — this ‘ecclesiola in 
ecclesia,’ as Delitzsch names it, — which may be 
regarded as the germ of the Chnrcli-idea proper. 
\V. R. Smith perhaps states it better than any. 

‘ The formation of this little community,’ he says, 

‘ was a new thing in the history of religion. Till 
then, no one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith 
dissociated from all national forms, maintained 
without the exercise of ritual services, bound 
together by faitli in the divine word alone. It 
was the birth of a neAV era in OT religion, for it 
was the bmth of the conception of the Church, the 
first step in the emancipation of spiritual relimon 
from the forms of political life — a step not less 
siiniificant that all its consequences were not seen 
till centuries had passed away’ [Prevhets of Israd, 
pp. 274-75). 

The collapse of the Jewish state in Isr. and 
Judah seemed to have laid the hope of the kingdom 
of God in ruins ; but events proved that this hope 
was now strong enough to live on its own account. 


and the Babylonian Exile only tended to its fiarthei 
enlargement and strengthening. Torn fiom theii 
roots in their own land, without holy city, temple, 
sacrifices, the people were taught that the accept- 
able worship of was not tied to any one place, 
or dependent on a fixed priesthood or ritual; 
brought into contact with the world, in a geo- 
graphical respect, to an extent they had never 
been before, they gained a new view of the exten- 
sion of the world in space, which carried with it 
an extension of their idea of tlie time involved in 
the Divine plans. A new element entered the 
thoughts of the Jews at this period which never 
afterwards left it— an enlarged sense of the scale 
of things in space and time, the eiffect of Avlnch is 
seen in the enlarged scale of vision of the Bk. of 
Daniel ^whatever its date), and even of the 
reveries in such apocalyptic compositions as the 
Bk. of Enoch. More than any book of OT the 
prophecy of Daniel gave definite shape and direc- 
tion to the conception of a kingdom of the God of 
heaven, granted by the Ancient of Days to one 
like unto a son of man, who comes to receive it 
with the clouds of heaven, which kingdom was an 
everlasting dominion that could not be destroyed 
(Dn 7^®"^®, cf. cli. 2^*^ ; ‘ son of man ’ as opposed to 
‘ beasts ’ ; human, not bestial). The interpretation 
of this symbol as referring to a kingdom ‘ given to 
the saints of the Most High ’ (7^-^’ ^^) need not ex- 
clude a Messianic reference ; this, at least, is most 
generally held to be the source of the title ‘ Son 
of Man’ as used by our Lord (found also in the 
Bk. of Enoch 46^ 48^ etc., both references prob- 
ably of Christian origin). This kingdom of God 
in Dn which is to succeed the last of the four world 
kingdoms, and break in pieces all the others 
^234.''35. 44. 45 . is of supematuTal origin, of 

holy character, strictly universal in its scope, and 
endures for ever. The other writings of post-ex. 
Judaism (Bar, Ps.-Sol, 1 Mac, pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.) never rise to the height of these older 
representations, and mostly tall far below them 
into tame generalities, borrowed from passages in 
psalms and prophets, without any outlook towards 
the saving of the Gentiles, or discernment of the 
need of a spiritual conversion of the people. The 
Messiah, so far as He is brought into view at all, 
appears only to destroy the wicked, and establish 
His kingdom with the righteous (cf. Candlisli, 
Kingdom of God,, pp. 88-117 ; Stanton, Jewish and 
Chridian Messiah, passim). We are thus taken 
back to the return from exile under Zeriib. and 
the outburst of genuine prophecy connected there- 
with (Hag, Zee), and to the strains of Mai 
a century later, as the period of the last great 
utterances on the kingdom of God in OT. These 
add little to the features already sketched, beyond 
the note of warning and expectation of the coming 
of the Messenger of the Covenant to His temple, 
preceded by the sending of Elijah, witli which 
Malachi closes (3^ 4®]. It is difficult not to feel, 
though centuries intervene, in passing from OT 
to NT, as if the evangelist had taken up his pen 
precisely where Malaclii laid his down. The chief 
phenomena of these intervening centuries— so far 
as they are not absolutely a blank to us — the rise 
of scribism, of the synagogue Avorship, of the 
Jewish sects, the Maccaboean struggle, the dis- 
persion, the fusion of Greek and Jewish thought in 
Alexandria, —yield little directly for the develop 
raent of the idea of the kingdom of God, though 
in many indirect ways their influence Avas pro- 
found, sometimes in narroAving and despMtualiz- 
in^ the conception, and giving it a Pharisaic and 
political complexion, and again, through the syna- 
gogiies and contact Avith Hellenic culture, pre- 
paring the way for a freer and more universal 
religion. The one fact which stands out clear is 
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that in the time of our Lord neither Pharisee, nor 
Sadducee, nor Essene, had any hold of a concep- 
tion of the kingdom which answered to the deep, 
spiritual, vital import of the idea in OT. The 
few who cherished more worthy views w’ere to he 
sought for in the private ciicles of the pious who 
talked of these things (Mai and ‘looked for 
redernption in Jerusalem ’ (Lk 2-®* The idea of 
the kingdom of God in its spiritual meaning had 
to he recovered, or more properly c^iscovered, in a 
worldly, legalistic, Sadducean age. To bring it 
again, with the force of a new revelation, before 
the minds of men, in union with the call to repent- 
ance, was the task of John the Baptist. Then, 
when the time was fullilled, Jesus came, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom (Mk P'^). 

11. The Teaching of Jesus on the Kingdom 
OF God. — 1. Here Ave may first glance at the rela- 
tion of Jesus to His forerunner. St. Matthew 
informs us that John came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judaea, and saying, ‘ Repent ye : for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ (Mt 3*^). Else- 
where this expression is not put in the mouth of 
the Baptist ; but there is no doubt fiom the tenor 
of his message, and fiom the declaiations of Jesus 
regarding him (Mt that the kingdom was 

the burden of liis preaching. Through him a 
revivilication of the idea took place in the minds 
and consciences of the people, and the greatest 
commotion was created by his pioclamation that 
the kingdom was just at hand (Mt 3®* Mk P). 
But the kingdom announced by John w^as some- 
thing very diilerent from the political kingdom of 
Pharisaic expectation. He revived the terrors, 
warnings, and predictions of the later OT prophecy, 
and gave them a forcible and immediate applica- 
tion to his own times. He struck at ilie root of 
the delusion that more descent from Abraham 
would avail for entrance to the kingdom; pro- 
claimed the need of repentance and changed 
conduct as the condition of forgiveness, declared 
the imminence of judgment, and a sifting of good 
from bad at Messiah’s appearance (Mt 3^'^^, Lk 3’"^). 
The kingdom he announced w’as ethical in its 
demands (Lk 3^^"^^), was connected with the person 
of a Coming One, who should execute the work of 
judgment, and also baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire (Mt, Mk, Lk), and was immediately 
to be expected. John was fully conscious of his 
own inferiority, and of the impotence of his water- 
baptism to ellcct a real change of heart in the 
multitudes who resorted to him, and his hope was 
therefore placed in this Greater One, who had the 
baptism of the Spirit (Jn The question, 

then, aAses: Was Jesus from the first conscious 
that He was this Greater One whom John had 
roclaimed, or did He begin His ministry, as some 
ave contended {e.g, Colani and Renan), only as a 
disciple and imitator of the Baptist? That the 
former view is the correct one would be, of course, 
put beyond doubt, if the intimations of the Fourth 
Gospel were accepted (Jn 3. etc.) ; but 

the Synoptics, also, in their narratives of the 
relations of John and Jesus at the baptism (Mt 
J13-17 parallels), of the temptations (Mt4^"^^ 
and parallels), whicli would have no meaning unless 
Jesus was consciously entering on His work as 
Messiah, of the early use by Jesus of the title 
‘Son of Man’ (Mk 2^® etc.), and by many other 
indications, show plainly that this is the right view 
to take. (Baldensperger can only get over the use 
of ‘Son of Man,^ which he also accepts as a 
Messianic title, by arbitrarily assuming that all 
the incidents in which this name occurs took 
place after Peter’s confession — a violent and 
unwarrantable hypothesis, Selbstbewusstsein Jesifiy 
p. 252). Mow this consciousness of His Messiah- 
flhip ^v’as developed in Jesus is a question which 
voi. IL — 54 
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lies beyond our present limits. It was plainlY 
there fiom the period of the baptism, and we have 
eailier indications of its presence (Lk 2^^, see 
below). We take it, therefore, as a datum to 
start from, that when Jesus began to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom He already knew His 
vocation to be its Founder and its Lord. 

2. The relation of the Baptist to OT propliecA 
(Mt IP^*^-*), and the historical connexion of Jesus ^ 
with J ohn, make it evident that, in announcing the 
approaching advent of ‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
Jesus had in view the very kingdom which the 
prophets had foretold. We have "already seen 
that this precise expression is not met with in 
OT (nmst nearly in Dii 7^'**^®---), but" Jesus in 
many places unmistakably takes O'Ver the OT 
theocratic idea (Mt 21^- 22^'^® etc.). This', 
suggests the further question as to our Lord’s OAvn 
customary designation for this divine kingdom. 

In Mt, with but four exceptions (cli. 6-^ is an 
incorrect reading), the phrase employed is always 
‘the kingdom of heaven’; wWeas the other 
Gospels and the remaining books of NT have' 
uniformly ‘the kingdom of God.’ Which was^ 
Christ’s own expression, or did He use both? (so* 
Bruce). The contrast between Mt and the other ' 
Gospels, even in parallel passages, compels us to^ 
suppose that one is more original than the other, 
and the question is which. Some (as Weiss) prefer 
‘kingdom of God,’ but preponderating reasons seem 
to be in favour of the form in Mt. There is reason 
to believe that the phrase (rule [Dalm. 

Worte JesUy 77 ff.] of the heavens) was a current, 
expression in Rabbinical circles (see passages in' 
Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 3^; and especially 
Schoettgen on Mt IP^); and there is probability, 
in the conjecture that this may have been the', 
form employed by our Lord in His ordinary 
Aramaic preaching (not necessarily to the ex- 
clusion of an occasional use of the other), and 
that, in translating into Gr., the evangelists may' 
either, as in our existing Mt, have retained this 
Heb. formula, or have (as in Mk, Lk, etc.) ren- 
dered it by its equivalent, more suitable to Gen- 
tiles— ‘the kingdom of God.’ This is further' 
supported by comparison with the language of 
the Lord’s Brayer (Mi Lk 11^). No distinc- 
tion in meaning of any importance can fairly be 
established between the two expressions, which 
denote the kingdom as, on the one hand, God’s, 
and, on the other, heavenly in its origin, aims, 
and end. ‘The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us' 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which* 
the will of man is made conformable to the will 
of God— a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven’ (Lange on 
Mt 32). 

3, In examining the teaching of J esus on the nature 
of this kingdom, we do well to start from the point 
already established — connexion of the kingdom 
with Mis own Ferson. Nothing is plainer than 
that, in His own view, Jesus is not simply the 
Founder of this kingdom, but it is His kingdom 
as well as the Father’s, and He is Lord and King 
over it (Mt IS-^^ 20*21 253^*^^ etc.). The idea 

here is moulded by that of the OT theocracy, in 
which God was at once the King of the chosp 
nation, and exercised His functions through a vis- 
ible representative. This relation, only brokenly 
and typically illustrated in the descendants of 
David, IS now, in accordance with prophecy, pey 
fectly realized in the Messianic King, whose soli- 
darity with God in heart and will is complete 
(Mt ll^L Jn 5^ 6^*^ etc.). But the connexion 
of the kingdom with the Person of Jesus is more 
‘ intimate even than this. Jesus is not only the 
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Founder and Lord of the new theocracy, but is 
Himself the vital j^erni of it, — the living embodi- 
ment and representative of its principle, — the 
actual tjme of the new relation of son.siiip to God 
into which men are invited to enter through Him, 
— so that the kingdom of God may truly be said 
to have existed on earth in His Person from the 
first moment of His manifestation. It is through 
vital relation to Him, as the Synoptics, and still 
more clearly the Fourth Gospel, show, — through 
reception oi His Person and message, through 
faith in Him, surrender to Him, submission to 
His lule, keeping His commandments, which is 
synonymous ^vith doing the will of the Father, 
through union with Him as the branches and the 
vine, etc., — that the kingdom is constituted (Mt 
721-23 §10 1024 25 ^ jii 151-s etc.). With all 

this goes a profoundly modihed conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty in this new kingdom of 
God, whicli, as founded, not by worldly means of 
compiest and violence, but by humility, by ser- 
vice, by deeds of mercy, by suffering, by witness 
for the truth LMt ll^-'--‘> 13^« Jn 

is 1 uled in like manner, not by force or tyranny, 
but by the suasive influences of love over freely 
surrendered hearts (Mt Jn 14^® 15^*')- 

4. In light of this essential relation of J esus to His 
kingtlom, we are now prepared to consider the tioo 
great titles by which this relation was expressed 
by Jesus Himself— * Son of Man,’ and* ‘Son of 
God.’ The second of these titles, to which we 
return below, is, in the Synoptics at least, more 
frequently given to Jesus by others than assumed 
by Jesus Himself (Mt 4'^*'' Mk 

15^ etc.), but it is constantly implied, even in the 
earlier Gospels, in His mode of speaking of His 
Father, and is sometimes emphatically expressed 
{e.g, Mt 11-'^ 26®^-^). In Jn it is the more 

common. It is otherwise with the title ‘Son of 
Man,’ -which is the favourite designation of Jesus 
for Himself, hut is never used by His disciples, 
or by the evangelists, in speaking of Him (onty 
once outsule the Gospels by Stephen, Ac 7®®). It 
occurs also in a singularly impressive and weighty 
fonu, with the definite article to both nouns, 6 vlds 
roP dvdpJnrov.'^ It was plainly on His own lips a 
Messianic title (Mk Mt 16-^ 28"^ Jn 5^ etc.), 
yet theie is no evidence, apart from the doubtful 
Hk. of hlnoch, that it was a current title for the 
'Messiah in that time. The usage in the Gospels 
sliows deeish ely it was not. It was not the wish 
of Jesus to make a public avo-vval of His Messiah- 
ship in His early ministry, but we find Him freely 
using this enigmatic title (Mk The Jews 

evidently were perplexed as to its meaning (Jn 
12-^}, The phrase ‘Son of Man’ in Mt 16^® is 
manifest ly not synonymous^ with ‘ Christ,’ either 
in popular acceptation or in the minds of the 
diseijues. We must therefore hold it for certain 
that the expression was one -welling up from 
the depths of the original consciousness 01 Jesus, 
and expressing some profound conception of His 
minion. What precisely this is, is a point on 
which theie is wide difference of opinion (see 
the various -views well stated in Lietzmann’s Der 
MemcJunsohn^ 1896). Wendt will have it (Die 
Lekre Jem^ K pp. 442, 443) that the title is meant 
to designate ite possessor as a weak, creaturely 
being— member, Messiah though He was, of the 
weak, creaturely race^ of humanity. But this 
, theory cannot 1 >b carried through without doing 
l^iolence to many passages in which this name is 

* lietzmMm in his tractate, B&r Mmsehensohn ( 1896 ), seeks 
CO break the force of this by going- back from the Gr, to the 
Aram., in which means simply ‘man’ (unemphatic). 

Bat the enphatacf force of the expression cannot be erased 
fixm the Gospel usage. Lietemann stands almost aJone in 
boldmg tiiat the term was not used by Je®is, but found ita 
way into the Gospels from a Ohristian misconception. 


evidently used as a title of dignity ; the Idghest 
functions being claimed by Jesus, not, as Wendt’s 
argument would require, despite of His being Son 
of Man, but because He is Son of Man (Mk 2^®, 
Ju 5-^ etc.). More probable is the generally ac- 
cepted view which connects this title with the 
language of Dn 7^-^ already alluded to — ‘tLve 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 0 
Son of Man,’ etc. (cf. Mt 26®^). Whatever view 
be taken of this expression, — whether it be sup 
posed to denote an individual (so Beyschlag), 01 
only to symbolize the humunness of the new king- 
dom in contrast with the kingdoms of the beasts 
which had preceded, — there lies in it at least the 
notion that the kingdom of God, not resting like 
the others on brute force, would be the first in 
which the divine ideal of humanity would be 
realized; so that our Lord, in taking this title, 
may well have expressed the consciousness that 
there had appeared in Him the New Man of 
the race — the type and representative of a new 
humanity — one who, because of this perfection of 
His humanity, stood in a relation to all men, 
and was their natural ruler and Lord in the king- 
dom He had come to found. There lay thus, in 
the use of the title by Jesus, at once the idea of 
the reality and truth of His humanity, the con- 
sciousness of His unique perfection as man, the 
sense of His universal relation to the race, and 
the knowledge of His calling and function to be 
the Messianic King.* He was Son of Man, as em- 
bodying in Himself the divine idea of a godlike 
humanity — the Son of Man, as the unique indi- 
vidual of the race who sustained this character — ” 
the Son of Man in the universal sense, as repre- 
senting in His Person, not the seed of Abraham 
alone, hut the whole of mankind. This title, 
accordingly, already expresses the principle of 
universality of the new religion in its contrast 
with the national limitation of Judaism, and the 
current conception of the Messiah. Baldenspergcr 
is therefore only partially correct when he re- 
jects the ‘ideal man’ theory of this title, and 
ridicules it as an attempt to carry back our nine- 
teenth-century notions into a period to which they 
were quite strange (2nd ed. p. 178). There lies 
behind it, certainly, no such abstract conception 
as ‘the ideal man,’ yet the reality which tliat 
phrase expresses is undoubtedly present from the 
beginning as an element in the consciousness from 
which the title springs. 

We return to the more particular consideration 
of second title, ‘ Son of God,’ which, on the face 
of it, expresses the consciousness which Jesus had 
of His relation to God, just as the previous title 
expressed His consciousness of the relation He 
sustained to men. Those are undoubtedly right 
who warn us off from seeking, in the first instance, 
a metaphysical interpretation of this title. We 
shall not reach Christ’s own meaning in the use of 
it, or the fact it represents in His consciousness, 
by starting with the definitions of the Nicene 
Creed ; but must seek our clue rather in the line 
of the OT conceptions through which originally 
it came also to Him. As J" was the Father of 
His nation Isr. (Ex 422 . 23 ^ Hos 11^), so was He 
peculiarljr the Father of the theocratic King, ‘ I 
will he his Father, and he shall be my Son ’ (2 3 
7^^, Ps 89^). We have seen already what the rela- 
tion imported in the theocratic ruler — a perfect 
unity -with God in will and aim ; such a solidarit;y 
between God and His visible representative that 
the purposes of the former, and those only, were 
perfectly executed by the latter. We saw, too, 
now entirely this ideal failed to be realized on 
the purely human basis of the OT theocracy, and 

* This is, in substance, Neander’s view (Life of Christ), so/ 1 
better has not yet been found. 
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boAv manifest it "became, tliat if ever it was to be 
realized, the King in whom this was done must 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J" tran- 
scending the limits of ordinary humanity— that he 
must possess an exceptional dignity of nature, 
raising him to a superhuman rank of cliaracter and 
authority (Isa9^'*^ etc.). Wlien, now, we turn to 
the Gospels, we cannot but notice that the same 
ideas prevail. ‘Son of God’ is there also a 
Messianic title (Mt Jn lo^e etc.); 

and it connotes, with whatever else, a perfect one- 
ness of thought, will, aim, sentiment, purpose, 
bet\veen the Father and the Son — entire moral and 
spiritual unity, reciprocal and exclusive knowledge, 
the perfect adoption by the Son of the divine ends 
as His own, and absolute fidelity and devotion in 
the execution of them (Mt Jn 5“^ etc,). 

And this is not less clearly associated in Jesus with 
the consciousness that this unbroken oneness in 
spirit with God is connected with some peculiar 
distinction in nature His i elation to God as 
Son is not that of other men, but that He is the 
Son par excelUme — the Son of God in a special and 
solitary relation of life and afiection. It is observ- 
able, accordingly, that even while He recognizes 
the divine allmity in every human soul, invites 
men to sonship in His kingdom, and teaches His 
disciples to address God, and to love and trust Him 
as their Father, He never places Himself as Son in 
the same category with them, but always carefully 
distinguishes liis own relation to the Father from 
theirs {e.g. Jn Here, then, we come on that in 

the consciousness of Jesus which, while it cannot 
be properly spoken of as a metaphysical conception 
of His Person, yet legitimately lays the basis for 
those metaphysical, or at least transcendental, pre- 
dications regarding Him which are found in the 
creeds, and even earlier in the Epistles, and the 
Johannine Prologue. What this transcendental 
element in the consciousness of Jesus implied, can 
only bo inferred from His various utterances . 
respecting Himself in the Gospels, from the claims 
Ho makes, the prerogatives He assumes, the works 
He does, His promise of His perpetual presence 
with His Church, and of His return in glory. His 
glimpses even into a previous state of pre-existence, 
etc. (Mt hS-^ 25. 26«-' Jn IT etc.)— 

all matters which we cannot discuss here. One 
thing, however, is at once implied in what has just 
been said, namely, that whereas in the OT concep- 
tion the oHicial sense of the phrase ‘Son of God’ 
overshadows the personal, in tlie case of Jesus it 
is precisely the other way— the official relation is 
grounded in the personal. He is the Son of God 
as Messianic King, because He is first Son of God 
by nature. He is ‘ the Son ’ simplidter ; and this 
consciousness of a personal peculiarity in His rela- 
tion to the Father, springing as it no doubt did 
from His sense of entire spiritual oneness, may be 
presumed to go back in some form to the earliest 
dawn of His i elective life (cf. Lk There was 
no period of His life in which He did not know 
God as His Father ; was not conscious of an un- 
troubled relation of union with Him ; did not find 
in His soul the reflection of His character ; and did 
not yield to Him His entire love, trust, and 
obedience. We cannot err, therefore, in finding 
tbo root of Christ’s conception of His kingdom m 
own perfect consciousness of His filial relation 
to His Father, together with the new views of 
religion, of righteousness, of duty, and of blessed- 
ness, which this implied. The consciousness he had 
of Himself as Son, with the correlative idea of God 
as Father, leads to the designation of the kingdom 
as ‘ tb e kingdom of the Father’ (Mt 13"^) ; just as St. 
Paul also speaks of it as ‘ the kingdom of the Son 
of His love,’ into which the Father has translated 
08 (Col i“* The kingdom, in this view, is the 
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sphere of God’s fatherly love and rule in liearti 
truthfully submitted to Him thiough His Son : o\ 
His gracious, unbounded self-communication toi 
the blessing and enrichment of His people. Tina 
doctrine of Jesus as to the divine Fatherhood, how- 
ever,^ is not ofihaiid to be identified, as it so often 
is, with the doctrine of the paternal love of God to 
all men, which has for its correlate the doctrine of 
a univeisal natmal sonship of man. It is surjiris- 
ing how little basis is found for this doctrine of a 
universal Fatherhood and sonship in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus. It is doubtful if it is to be found 
anywhere, except by implication in the parable of 
the Prodigal (Lkl5^^"®-^). That Christ lecognizes a 
natmal kinship of every human soul Avith God 
(cf. Gn “^), and a calling and destination of 
every individual to be a son of God in His king- 
dom, is indeed most true ; but Fatherhood and 
sonship in His ordinary speech is a relation within 
His kingdom, not a relation of mere nature, but (so 
throughout the whole NT) the result of a divine act 
of grace placing man in this relation (the Pauline 
vio&e<ria ; cf. Jn 1^^* ^^), and of a supernatural im- 
partation of a new nature and life ( Jn 3®* In 
comparison Avitli this higher, divine relation, the 
natural sinks, as it were, into the background. 
We gain, indeed, the right point of vieAV for 
understanding this doctrine of Jesus on the divine 
Fatherhood, only when we observe that it takes its 
origin, not from the general relation of God to the 
world, or even from the relation of God to believers 
in His kingdom, but primarily from the relation of 
the Father to Himself. It does not begin at the 
circumference — the general relation of God to man- 
kind, but at the centre — the special, unique, in- 
comparable relation of the Father to the Son. It 
is in the relation to the Son that we have, so to 
speak, the spring of Fatherhood in the heart of 
God. This relation, which in its fulness none other 
can share, is then in its measure extended to those 
who are the members of His kingdom ; and, 
finally, extends itself even as a blessed possibility 
to all mankind, in harmony ivitli man’s original 
destination (parable of Prodigal). 

5. With the help of this clue afforded us by the 
personal consciousness of Jesus, we are able to 
advance to some nearer determination on the sub- 
ject of His kingdom. If Jesus was indeed sure of 
Himself from the first as the Son of God, — if He 
had this perfect filial consciousness from the 
beginning, — there falls away every ground for 
assuming that His views fltictuated and varied 
regarding this kingdom lie came to found, or 
that He did not clearly grasp it from the outset in 
its essential nature, laivs, and conditions of success. 
The Gospels give us no warrant for supposing that 
such fluctuation took place ; the only point Avhich 
can with plausibility be raised being that discussed 
below : whether from the first He apprehended the 
necessity of His death. If the essential feature in 
His kingdom was tlie admission of men through 
grace into a relation of sonship akin to His own, 
He could not have varied in His conception of it, of 
its righteousness, or of the general conditions of 
entrance into it, unless His own self-consciousness 
had varied. A second weighty result we reach is, 
that if Jesus was fully conscious of Himself as Son 
of God, and Founder of this kingdom, fiom the 
first, this kingdom in His view could not have been 
a merely future thing, hut must have been con 
ceived of as already existing.^ This, again, is a 
point on which much discussion has been raised : 
whether, namely, the kingdom of God, in the 
teacliing of Jesus, has only an eschatological 
significance (thus Kaftan, Schmoller, etc.), or 
whether it denotes an already existing reality 
(Ritschl, Wendt, etc.). The true view, surely, is 
that it is not either exclusively. It both has a 
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present being upon earth, and has a perfect, 
lorified form in eternity. The existence of the kin"- 
oni as a present, developing reality is implied in 
the parables of growth (mustard seed, leaven, seed 
gi-owing secretly, Mt 13, Mk ; in the repre- 
sentations of it, in its earthly form, as a mixture 
of good and bad (wheat and tares, the net of fishes, 
Mt 13); in the description of the righteousness of 
the kingdom (Sermon on the Mount) Avhieh is to be 
realized in the ordinary human relations ; as well 
as in many special sayings {e,g, Mt 12-^ Lk 16’® 
17"^, whether ‘ within ’ or ‘ among ’ makes no difler- 
ence). But, apart from specific declarations, the 
truth is implied in the simple fact that Jesus Him- 
self was present in the full consciousness of His Son- 
ship and calling to be the Founder of the kingdom, ! 
gatliering disciples to Himself as the nucleus of a i 
future society. We have formerly observed that in | 
the Person of Jesus, even had there been no other, 
the kingdom of God was already present in 
humanity. In Him lay the vital germ of that 
kingdom ; He was the bearer and representative 
of its principle of Sonship ; in Him its powers and 
grace were made manifest (Mt 12-®). When, as 
the result of His activity, a band of disciples were 
drawn around Him, the members of which were 
introduced by Him into a new fellowship with God, 
and in ’whose hearts the principle of a divine rule 
w^as manifestly established, it was more than ever 
evident that the kingdom of God had begun on earth. 

Still endeavouring to keep in view the inward 
and essential nature of tliis kingdom, or reign of 
God among men, which Jesus came to intioduce, 
■we are led by the representations of the Gospels to 
form such conceptions of it as the following. In 
what is said under these heads, the connexion of 
the kingdom with its Founder, and the teaching of 
Jesns on God, man, righteousness, salvation, will 
receive further illustration. 

(a) The kingdom is in its beginnings, as just 
stated, the introduction of a neio prmciple of 
divine rule into the hearts of men, through the 
word (Mt 13^^*), the truth (Jn 18^), the Spirit (Jn 
3®*®), in virtue of which, changed in disposition 
(Mt 18‘‘), they become doers of the w'ill of the 
Father in heaven (Mt 7'^ etc.). It is therefore, in 
its principle, something inward, vital, invisible 
(Lk 1720' 21 It jg jiot the idea of Jesus, howev’-er, 
that this kingdom should be confined solely to the 
inward life. It is rather a principle working from 
within outwards for the renewal and transfor- 
mation of every department of our earthly 
existence (marriage, the family, the state, social 
life, etc., Mt IQ**'®, Jn Mt 22-^^ etc.). It is 
thus a growing, developing thing — as it is repre- 
sented in the parables (Mt 13). The kingdom is 
not fully come till everything in human life, and 
in the relations of man in society, is brought into 
complete harmony with the vdll of God (Mt 6^® ; 
ef. Neander, Life of Christ, p. 89, Eng. tr,). While, 
however, J esus gives ns many incidental indications 
of the true relation of His kingdom to society, it 
is the spiritual or directly religious and ethical 
aspect of the kingdom which alone is more pro- 
minent in His teaching. ‘ The whole weight is 
rested on the inward disposition, on the new 
relation to God, on the neAv life of the Spirit, on 
the .new righteousness proceeding from that life, 
on the new hopes and privileges of the sons of God. 
Everything is looked at in the light of the spiritual, 
the eternal. We read nothing in Christ of the 
effects <if His religion on art, on culture, on 
philosophy, on ^litics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on economical or social 
reform ' {Christian View of God and the World, p. 
406). So also with the apostles. Yet a regenerat- 
ing spirit has gone forth from the gospel of the 
kingdom in all these departments. 


(6) On the other side, the kingdom of God ia 
viewed as a sphere of pi'iviUge and blessing into 
which the disciple is admitted, in which he receives 
the forgiveness of his sins, attains the satisfaction 
of his spiritual wants, is tilled with righteousness, 
and inherits the felicity of the eternal life (Mt 5^'^® 
014 jgjD 25®“*- Lk 4^®, Jn 10-® etc.). It is 

the siimnmm homnn for man — the good to be desired 
above all others, and for which everything else 
should be sacrihced (Mt 6"^ parables of 

Treasure and Pearl 19^^, Lk Jn 17® etc.). Tlit! 
kingdom of God is thus emphatically with J esus, 
as throughout the whole of Scripture, a kingdom of 
grace, the message of it ‘good tidings’ (IMt 4-®, 
Lk 4^-). Its proclamation is a gospel, and 

it biings to man at once the fullest piovision for 
his needs as a sinner, the highest satisfaction of 
his moral life, and the noblest end for his practical 
realization. God’s royalty in His kingdom is 
shown not less by gift than by rule ; it is gracious, 
unstinted giving which is the foundation of the 
whole (Mt 7^-^b ' Jn 5^ etc. ). It is thus 

the sphere of ‘ salvation,’ though this term {a-iaTrjpia) 
is still seldom used (Lk 19®, Jn 4-- ; cf. Lk 
Mt 16^* 26 19*25, Lk 19^®, Jn 5®^ 12^7 etc.). 
The all-embracing expression for its good is 
‘eternal life’; yet in the Synoptics this term is 
always applied to the future consummation of that 
good {e.g, Mk 10®®), whereas in Jn it is used also to 
denote the present possession of the life of God by 
believers (Jn S®^). Wendt justly points out, how- 
ever, that even in Jn this is done only in occasional 
passages {Die Lehre Jasu, ii. p. 193), and the 
Synoptics also recognize in fact the present re- 
ception and enjoyment by believers of those 
blessings of the kingdom which Jn designates by 
‘ eternal life’ (Mt 5®‘2® etc.). 

(c) The kingdom of God is inseparably associated 
with character in its members. The conditions of 
entrance into it are repentance and faith (]\Ik 
Lk 7®® 13®*® etc.) ; its blessings require for their 
reception such moral dispositions as poverty ot 
spirit, humility, meekness, and loivliness of heart, 
spiritual hungering and thirsting (Mfc 5®*® 

18®* Jn 4^"^ 6®®) ; as a kingdom of the truth, those 
only that are of the truth (Jn 18®^), of an honest 
and good heart (Lk 8^®), will receive it ; to know 
its doctrine, there must be a willingness to do the 
will of God (Jn 7^") ; a desire for the honour of 
men is fatal to seeking the honour that conies 
from God (Jn 5^). These states of mind are not 
the iiroduct of nature, but the result of a new 
spiritual birth (Jn 3®* ®), Within the kingdom, the 
rule of God takes the form of the realization of a 
neiv and spiritual righteousness in the hearts of 
the members, and in their relations with each 
other and with the ’viorld. This righteousness is 
of the essence of the kingdom (Mt G®’®), and a 
great part of the teaching of Jesus relates to it 
(notably the Sermon on the Mount). It is at once 
part of the blessing of the kingdom (Mt 5'’), and 
a moral task set before the members for their 
accomplishment (Mt 5^®'^® 7®^). Its norm is the 
perfection of the Father Himself (Mt 5^®)— the 
absolutely Good One (Mk 10^®). Like everything 
else in the kingdom, it is the product of a 
divinely given life, and develops from within out- 
wards, from heart to conduct, as a good tree 
brings forth fruit (Mt 7®’). It differs from the 
righteousness of_ the scribes and Pharisees in 
motive and in aim, — being spontaneous, where 
theirs was formal and mechanical ; spiritual, where 
theirs had regard only to the letter of the precept ; 
done with a sole respect to God, where theirs was 
man-pleasing (Mt 5^^-6^®). Its supreme principle is 
love (Mt 7^2, Mk 12®®"®^). In relation to God, it 
tokes the form of a spirit of dependence, and trust 
in His fatherly providence, which relieves from 
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earthly^ care (Mt 7®'^^} ; in its estinxate of 
goods, it sets supreme store on the kingdom and its 
righteousness, and seeks these beyond all material 
blessings (Mt ; in its relation to man, it 

shows itself in mercy, forbearance, forgiveness of 
inj Ties, active benehcence, and in the bright 
shining of a holy example (Mt 5®- 7^^). Its 

standards of judgment are the direct inversion of 
most of those which prevail in the world. It 
in?( 3 rts, e.g,, the world’s standards of blessedness in 
calling the poor in spirit, the mourning, the meek, 
the persecuted, etc., blessed (Mt ; cf. Mai 
the world’s standards of greatness in pronouncing 
that true greatness lies in humility and service 
(Mt 18^* % Mk 10 '^^, Jn 1 !F^* ; the world’s standards 

of wisdom in pronouncing the typical wise man of 
the world a fool (Lk 12 ^®'^^) ; the world’s standards 
of the chief good in making that consist in the 
kingdom and its righteousness (Mt etc. Yet, 
in His doctrine of the righteousness of the king- 
dom, Jesus declares that He is not introducing 
anything absolutely new, but only unfolding the 
deepest spirit and teaching of law and prophets 

(d) It follows from the nature of the kingdom, | 
as just described, that it is a kingdom entirely 
spiritual and unworld Ig in its nature (Jn 18^®, cf. 
M k 1 0 — supernatural and heavenly in its origin, 

pow’ers, blessings, aims, and ends, — a kingdom free 
alike from national and ceremonial limitations, 
working by its own laws, and destined in the end 
to embrace all peoples. There is thus given us from 
another side what we saw to lie already in the 
Lord’s designation of Hiinsclf as ‘ Son of Man ’ — 
the univarsality of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
already hints at this in Mt 8 ^^ * 'They shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham,’ etc. ; it is implied in His 
parables (Mt 13 ‘the field is the world,’ ; 
parable of IMustard Seed, etc.); is declared else- 
where (Mt 21*^^ ‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’ etc. ) ; and is announced in several sayings 
of Jn {e.g. Jn 12 ^=^ ‘ I, if I be lifted u] 3 , \yill draw all 
men unto me,’ etc.). It comes out distinctly in the 
commission after the resurrection (Mt 28^^, Mk 16^®). 
It must also have been given to the consciousness 
of Jesus from the first by the prophecy in Dn 
^ 235. 44 714 . Equally clear is it from the attitude 
of Jesus to mere ceremonial observances (Mt 
and the critical, discretionary position He assumed 
to the whole Mosaic Law {e.g, the Sabbath, Mk 
2=^8 ; marriage, Mt 198-9), that, while Himself 
observing the ordinances of His nation, _ He did 
not bind these on the members of His kingdom, 
but claimed the right as Son of Man— i.e. the 
Messiah^ — to alter, cliange, and abrogate them. 
His relation to the Jewish law He lays down in 
the principle that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil (Mt 5 ^'^). But this fulfilment was of a nature 
which meant in part destruction. His aim through- 
out w^as to jnd^e the details of the law by reference 
to its underlying principle, and to the highest 
needs of men (Mk 2^*^), — to go back at every point 
clearly from commands to principles, from outward 
conduct to dispositions of the heart, from forms of 
w’orship to spirit of worship — and this led to the 
dropping away of everything that was of mere 
provisional or temporary value. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, accordingly, and in all the Gospels, 
the whole stress is laid on the spiritual, the 
ethical, the eternal, and no reference is made to 
the ceremonial law at all. Nay, in the two 
similitudes of the Patch on the Old Garment, and 
the New Wine in Old Bottles (Mt 9^8* Jesus 
indicates in the clearest way His consciousness 
that His kingdom was something radically new, 
and not simply a reformed and purified Judaism, 
^and that the ild forms were utterly inadequate to 


contain the spirit of the new religion — that the 
latter would indeed burst and rend them, if it 
were put into them. 

(e) The kingdom thus introduced into time and 
history has two stadia — an earthly and an eternal. 
The consideration of this point involves, finally, 
some investigations to which w e proceed. 

(a) A question of much importance here is as to 
the connexion which Jesus conceived to subsist be- 
tween the founding of His kingdom and His death. 
The question is twofold : whether from the be- 
ginning of His ministry He clearly recogni 2 ed the 
necessity of His death ; and, if He did, or even if 
this knowdedge came later, what significance He 
attributed to His death for the founding of His 
kingdom ? The first point is not to be settled on 
a grounds, but from an imjDartial considera- 

tion of the history. We cannot, however, doubts 
from a review of all the circumstances, that Jesua 
did^ from the commencement of His Messianic 
career, recognize the fate in store for Him — whether 
the precise mode of His death is another question 
(but cf. Jn S^‘^-18). It is true that it was not till 
after the memorable confession at Ctesarea Philippi 
that Jesus began to speak plainly to His disciples 
of His approaching siifierings and death (Mt 16-^ 
etc.], but it does not follow that this was the 
beginning of His own knowledge on the subject. 
On the contrary, it is evident from the clearness, 
fulness, and decision with which He then an- 
nounces His death and resurrection, that these 
topics had long occupied His owm thoughts, and 
were already settled convictions in His mind. ^ But 
we are not left entirely to conjecture. It is, on 
the face of it, in the highest degree improbable 
that one who from the outset grasped so clearly 
the essential nature of His kingdom in its contrast 
with the world, who had rejected the temptations 
to give it another shape (Mt4^“^^), wdio predicted 
so accurately in His parables the stadia of its 
development’ in history (Mt 13), who forew^arned 
His disciples of the ’certain persecutions which 
awaited them for His sake (Mt 10 ^ 8 -:i 4 j^ could 
have been ignorant of the inevitable collision 
which must occur between Himself and the J ewish 
authorities, and which He must have foreseen 
could not but issue in His death. That He did 
anticipate it is expressly implied in His saying, 

‘ The disciple is not above his Master,’ etc. (Mt 
lO^"*), and in His allusion to the bridegroom being 
taken away from them (Mt 9^^). More^ definitely, 
Jesus had deeply studied the prophecies, and in 
the very beginning of His ministry announced 
that those relating to the Servant of J'^ in Is 
were fulfilled in Himself (Lk But He could 
not he unaw^are of what was written of the death 
of this Servant in Is 53 ; and the recorded greeting 
of the Baptist, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ etc. 
(Jn 129), would recall that passage. There are 
other sayings in Jn—those to Nicodemus ( Jn f ), 

and especially the enigmatic utterances about giv- 
ing His fiesh for the life of the world (Jn 
which point in the same direction. But if Jesus 
foresaw His death, it was impossible that He 
should not have regarded His temporary sub- 
mission to it as in some w^ay necessary for the 
ends of His kingdom— for, that His subjection to 
death was, and could be, only temporary, He 
never, in the strength of His Messianic conscious- 
ness, doubted. His announcement of His death 
is always conjoined with the declaration of His 
rising again (Mt 20^9 etc.),* and the shadow 
of the Cross never clouds for a moment His assur- 
ance of His final coming in glory to judge the 
world (Mt 722 1023 1341 1027^ Lk 128 etc.). If, 
accordingly, we ask. What was the significance 
which Jesus attached to His death in connexion 
mth the estahlishinent of His kingdom? we are 
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driven, "by tlie passages already cited, to see in 
it more than the mere illustration of a general 
law of sacrifice (Jn or a proof of fidelity 

in His vocation. We must take an incidental 
saying like Aik 10'^^ ‘For even the Son of Man 
came ... to give his life a ransom for many,’ 
not as if it stood alone, but with the depth and 
seriousness of meaning supplied by a context of 
similar utterances. The great passage on the 
expiatory sufferings of the Servant of J" (Is 53) 
must probably be our clue here also. We recall 
the word of the Baptist, ‘ The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1-®); the 
saying in w'hich His death is connected with salva- 
tion in the conversation with Nicodemus (‘as Aloses 
lifted up the serpent,’ etc., Jn ; for though the 
lifting up ’ is a term of exaltation, we can hardly 
fail to associate it with His death) ; the ‘ giving 
his flesh for the life of the wmrld’ in Jn 6'*"^ ; but, 
above all, the solemn and explicit w^ords at the 
institution of the Supper, ‘ My blood of the cove- 
nant, wiiich is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins’ (Mt 26-^ ; cf. Aik 14^, Lk 22-«, 1 Co 11-^). 
In keeping with this connexion of His death in 
the consciousness of Jesus with the remission of 
sins, w^e are told how, after the resuiTection, the 
disciples w'ere enjoined to make this a fundamental 
article of their preaching (Lk 2#^). The death of 
Jesus, followed hy His losing again, w’as evidently, 
in the Lord’s owm view, a decisive turning-point 
in the history of His kingdom, and in the spiritual 
history of the w’orld ; and not till that event had 
taken place, and the spirit had been given as the 
sequel to it, liad the kingdom been fully consti- 
tuted (Lk 24**^ Ac H 2^). 

(/3) It remains that w^e glance at the eschat- logical 
declarations of Jesus respecting His kingdom, for 
that its earthly phase is to be succeeded hy a 
heavenly, in wdiich the separation of good and 
bad shall be finally eflected, and the ripened re- 
sults of its long development shall be garnered up 
under new and glorious conditions, is a constant 
element in His teaching (Alt 13^0-43 ]L928 29 22-9-30 
Jn 14^*“ etc.). This higher and eternal 
state, described as ‘the regeneration’ {TraXiyyev- 
€<r£a), or ‘ the resurrection’ {ut supra), is introduced 
by the coming (Tapouo-i'a) of the Son of Alan in 
glory, the resurrection of the dead, and a judg- 
ment w^hich takes account of the conduct alike of 
the professed members of the kingdom, and of 
the nations of mankind (Alt 24, Jn Mt 7^^'^ 
25, etc.). The principles on which this judgment 
proceeds are essential character, with its fruits in 
W'ord and deed; faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
duty ; watchfulness ; boldness in confessing Christ, 
or sin in denying Him ; the presence or absence of 
love, etc. The separation w’hich the judgment 
eflecte is, so far as appears, final (Alt 25^ 

etc.). In thus carrying the consummation of the 
kingdom into a future life, and connecting it with 
His personal return, Jesus goes entirely beyond 
OT limits ; ^ though there also the doctrines of a 
future life in the blessed enjoyment of God, and 
of a resurrection of the dead, are in process of 
formation (Ps 171549^^*15 7323-26^ Is 25s 26i», Hos 6^ 
13^% Dn etc.). The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion wms a cardinal one with the Pharisees; but 
it had its deep roots in the OT doctrines of man, 
of God, of sin, of death, and of salvation (Mt 
222®-^), and, as connected by Jesus with the re- 
demption and new life of His kingdom, is an 
essential part of His religion. The question, 
nevertheless, is one of some difficulty, now far 
the undoubtedly largely s3mibolical and figurative 
character of these discourses of Jesus on the last 
thin^^ entitles us to rely on them as real repre- 
sentations of the future? They assuredly do not 
pve ns a scientific, or perfectly objective, know- 


ledge of the nature, the course, and relative order ol 
these events, such as w^e can turn wuth precision 
into a theological sj^stem. Yet they are too defi- 
nite and circumstantial to permit of our supposing 
that to the consciousness of Jesus they "vere mere 
figures, or were not intended to convey to us some 
real knowledge on the subjects of wdiich they treat. 
This question presses especially in regard to the 
Paroiisia. Did Jesus, e.g., anticipate for His 
kingdom a long period of development in the 
w’orJd before the end came ; or w^as His Parcasia 
regarded by Himself as immediate, or, at least, 
as not long to be delayed ? Alt 24-^ with certain 
other passages (Alt 10-^ 16^*^), might seem to teach 
the latter, and w^e know that the times and the 
seasons were not wuthin the human knowledge of 
the Son (Mk 13-^-, Ac P’) ; but a careful considera- 
tion of the wdiole teaching of Jesus wdll lead us 
to modify this first impression. We cannot mis- 
take that the picture of the kingdom given us in 
the parables is that of a slowdy developing reality, 
bound to a law of rh3rthm — ‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear’ (Aik 4-^) 
—with the w^orld and humanity as its sphere of 
manifestation, and good and evil growing side by 
side in it till both are fully ripe (Alt 13) ; and 
other passages suggest the like idea of a prolonged 
w'orld- development, and a difiiision of tlie gospel 
among all nations before the end come (Alt 8^^ 
24'^'^^ Lk 19^^* ^-* ^5 ; cf. also the post-resurrection 
commissions, Alt 28^®*“*^, Aik 16^® etc.). Against 
these numerous indications the eidiois of Alt 24-*^ 
(wiiich may be variously accounted ^or) cannot 
he allow^ed to tell ,* especially as there are not 
wanting signs in the discourse itself of a nearer 
and a remoter horizon (‘these things,’ ‘that day 
and hour,’ vv.*^* 35). The truth would seem to be 
that Jesus does not ahvays speak of His Parousia 
(any more than of His kingdom) in the same te-ense ; 
that it is to Him rather a process in whioh many 
elements flow together into a single imagCj than 
a single definite event, always looked at in the 
same light. Thus he says to the high priest, with 
obvious reference to the prophecy in Dn, ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ that is, from this time on, * ye shall see the 
Son of Alan sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Alt 26^'*). 
He came in His resurrection ; in the mission of 
the Comforter ; in the power and spread of His 
kingdom, especially after the removal of the limita- 
tions created by the existing Jewdsh polity (wdiich 
seems to be the meaning in Alt 16-^^) ; Lie comes 
in every great day of the Lord in the history of 
His Church ; He wdll yet come more conspicuously 
in the events of the future ; and, last of all, He 
will personally come to judge the quick and the 
dead. The kingdom advances to its goal, not 
peacefully or suddenly, but by a succession of 
great crises (Alt 24), and each of these is in a 
sense the coming of the Son of Man (cf. Reuss’ 
Hist, of Christ. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218 ; Bruce’a 
Kingdom of God, ch. 12 ; Christian View of God 
and the World, p. 384). 

7. One topic more, of considerable importance, we 
must allude to before leaving this part of our 
subject. ^ It is the much canvassed question of 
the relation of the idea of the kingdom of God to 
that of the Chtirch. If our previous exposition is 
correct, these ideas are not quite identical, as they 
have frequently been taken to be. The kingdom of 
God is a wider conception than that of the Church. 
On the other hand, these ideas do not stand so far 
apart as they are sometimes represented. In some 
cases, e.g. in Mt 16^®* the phrase ‘ kingdom of 
heaven’ is practically synonymous with the 
Church, The Chutch is, as a society, the visible 
expression of this kingdom in the world ; is indeed 
the only society which Joes formally profess ( very 
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imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church 
is not the outward embodiment of this kingdom in 
all its aspects, but only in its directly religious 
and ethical, i.e. in its purely spiritual, aspect. 
The direct l3usines>s of the Church, is not to 
take to do with art, science, politics, literature, 
etc., but to bear witness for God and His truth to 
men, to preach and spread the gospel of the king- 
dom, to maintain God’s worship, to administer the 
sacraments, to provide for the self-edilication and 
religious fellowship of believers (cf. Christian View 
of Sod and the World, pp. 409, 410). That Jesus 
contemplated the union of the members of His 
kingdom into such a visible society — or Church — 
is evident from direct statements, as in Mt 16^^ 
('on this rock I will build my Church ’) ; from the 
institution of the apostolate (Mt 10^'®); from the 
instructions about baptism (Mt 28^^* ^) ; from 
the rules of discipline He lays down (Mt 18^"’^^), 
etc. : while the important functions which He 
intrusts to this society are seen from the terms in 
which He speaks of it ; the promises He gives to 
it (Mt ; the authority He confers upon 

it (Mt 16^® 18^®, Jn 20^) ; the sacraments He leaves 
with it ,* and the assurances of His perpetual pre- 
sence, which are among His last words to it (Mt 
28-®). In Jn the deeper root of the Church idea is 
manifest in the conception of the^ living union of 
the branches with the vine (Jn 15^'’'). 

III. The Teaching of the Epistles and 
OTHER Books of NT on the Kingdom op 
God. — In passing from the Gospels, and especially 
tile Synoptics, to the remaining writings of NT, 
we arc sensible at once of a great difference in tlie 
use made of this conception of the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer the central and all-comprehending 
notion which it was in the popular teaching of 
Jesus, but sinks comparatively into the back- 
ground, where it docs not altogether disappear, 
and is employed, so far as retained, in an almost 
exclusively eschatological sense. I'he difference 
is accounted for by the altered circumstances of 
the Christian community. It was no longer the 
Jesus of the earthly ministry, but the Risen Lord, 
that was the centre of the faith and hope of the 
Christian believers. The Christ had died, had 
risen again, was exalted to heaven, had poured 
out the Spirit, was expected speedily to return to 
judgment ; and interest was concentrated on the 
meaning and bearings of these great facts on 
salvation. The gospel had passed over from Jews 
to Gentiles, and Churches were everywhere being 
formed and organized. Under these changed con- 
ditions it was 'inevitable also that nomenclature 
should change, and that the higher stage on which 
the kingdom of God had entered in history should 
evolve a speech, and forms of conception for itself, 
adapted to its new wants. And this is what 
actually happened. Instead of the kingdom, it is 
now Christ Himself who is the centre of preach- 
ing ; in speaking to Gentiles, His work, the bless- 
ings of His salvation, the nature and fruits of the 
new life of the Spirit, the hopes connected with 
His appearing, are naturally dwelt on without 
reference to the theocratic conception ; as respects 
the earthly form, the idea of the Church necessarily 
displaces every other. The one sphere which these 
altered conditions did not touch was the eschato- 
logical, and here accordingly we find the idea of 
the kingdom, as one among other forms of con- 
ception, retained. 

The phenomenon which here confronts us has, of 
course, struck every careful student of the NT. 
Harnack notices it in his Dogmengeschichte : ‘ It 
is not wonderful,’ he says, *that in the oldest 
Christian preaching Jesus Christ” meets us as 
frequently as, in the preaching of Jesus, the king[- 
dom of God itself’ (i. p. 70; c£ K tschl, Hechtf&rti^ 


gung, ii. p. 293 ff.; Kaftan, Das Wesen, p- 229, 
etc.). In Ac there are a few references whielj 
show that ‘ the kingdom of God ’ was still the 
general formula for the substance of Christian 
preaching (8^^ 14*'^-^ 19^ 20^^ 2S-® ^^). But in the 
Epistles the term recedes decidedly into the back- 
ground, and, as just stated, is generally used in an 
eschatological sense. 1 P does not use the expres- 
sion ; Ja only once {^aaiXeta alone, Ja 2^). The 
Pauline theology is develojicd from its own basis, 
without any systematic attempt to fit it to this con- 
ception. In He it is other ideas that rule. The 
term ‘ kingdom ’ occurs only once, with a future 
reference (12^®). In the Johannine writings, the 
only occurrences are in two places in the Gospel, 
and denote (on Christ’s lips) the present spiiitual 
kingdom (3^ ® 18*^^’ — in the latter passage ‘ mg 
kingdom’). Generally, in this Gospel, as in the 
Epistles, the idea of the kingdom recedes behind 
that of ‘ life.’ The case of Rev requires considera- 
tion by itself. Here, clearly, the idea of the king- 
dom is a governing one. Believers are made a 
kingdom unto God, and have the hope of reigning 
with Christ (1® 3-^^ 5’®) ; the Lamb is ^ Lord ol 
lords, and King of kings’ (17^'^ 19^®, cf. 1®); and 
the climax of His conflict with His enemies is that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever ’ (IP^’Y)* The peculiarity in the 
apocalyptic representation, however, is the inter- 
polation before the general judgment of 1000 years’ 
reign of Christ with His saints on earth, following 
upon a binding of Satan, and a first resurreotiou 
; (20^“®). The picture stands alone in NT, though 
the idea involved in it — that of a ‘pre-eminent 
blossoming time ’ for the Church before the final 
consummation — ‘ a time in which the Church shall 
celebrate her Sabbath eve, — the eve before the 
Sabbath’ (Martensen)— stands in no contradiction 
with the teaching of Jesus, is in every way prob- 
able, and is not unfamiliar to OT prophecy (Is 11® 
35, etc.). 

At first sight the contrast between the apostolic 
gospel and the teaching of J esus in the Synoptics, 
as respects the use made of this idea of the king- 
dom, is sufficiently marked ; but when we consuler 
the subject a little more carefully — looking rather 
to the essence of the doctrine than to the language 
employed — a substantial harmony is apparent It 
is plain, from the notices in the Ac above cited, 
and from the incidental references, that ‘ the 
kingdom of God ’ was still a recognized formula to 
cover all the contents of Christian preaching ; 
though, for the reasons already assignee!, it had no 
longer the same prominence as afc an earlier period ; 
and. while the prevailing tendency was to limit 
this title to the kingdom of the future, and to con- 
nect it with the Parousia {e.g. 2 Th 1®, 2 Ti 4^* 
where eTntfxivGta), there are still a few cases which 
show that it was also applied to the present ex- 
perience and state of privilege of Christians. 
Such, e.g., are Ro 14^^ where the kingdom of God 
is declared to consist, not in meat and drink, but 
in ‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ’ ; and Col 1^*^, where believers are spoken 
of as already ‘ translated ’ into ‘ the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.’ Apart, however, from the 
mere use of the term, — ^^vhich is a secondary matter, 
— ^we cannot fail to see that everything that Christ 
Tneant by the present being of His kingdom is fully 
recognized and insisted on by the apostolic writers ; 
Christ Himself is ‘the Lord’ (6 Ktpeos); He is 
exalted to the place of universal dominion at God’s 
right hand 1 Co lo^^- Eph 1-®-^^ Ph 

He 1® 2®, Ja 2b 1 P 3®^ etc.) ; the kingdom is that 
of God and of Christ (Eph 5®, Col 1^^) ; He exer- 
cises, therefore, a present unlimited sway in and 
over His people, and over all things for their sake 
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(Eph 1^}. Believers, again, are ‘ sons of God ’ ; 
f-re, Mke Jsr., ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
iioly nation, a people of God’s own possession,’ 
callevi ‘ out of darkness into his marvellous light,’ 

‘ a people of God ’ (1 P ; they are renewed and 
dwelt in by His Spirit, which gives them the 
victory over sin in their members (Ro 7^ 8 ^“^} ; 
grace ‘ reigns’ in them (Ro 5-^ 6^^- in short, 

eveiy thing that can constitute a present kingdom 
of God on earth is acknowledged as existing in 
their case. If, therefore, there is any contrast 
with the teaching of Christ, it is in the advance 
to a higher, richer conception of the spiritual 
life than was possible at an elementary stage of 
instruction. 

As respects the peculiarities of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God in the Pauline Epistles, it is 
not necessary to add much to what has been said. 
The kingdom, in the apostle’s view, as in Christ’s 
own teaching, is connected with ‘a redemption 
{d^oKTLrrpoxn^) through his blood,’ and with forgive- 
ness of sins (Col cf. Eph P). In its form of 
glo^ it awaits the appearing of Christ (2 Th 
2 Ti P- 8). But as in Rev we have the millennial 
doctrine, so in St. Paul we have the doctrine of 
the development of the man of sin and of the 
apostpy prior to the advent (2 Th 2^'^^ cf. Mt 
24^^- ^-J). It is still a moot question how far this 
doctrine is moulded upon current representations 
of Antichrist, and how far it is original (cf. refer- 
ences in Stanton’s Jeioish and Christian 3 Tessirth, 
p. 310). In St. John’s Epistles the idea is more 
generali2ed (iJn 21 43) . in Apocalypse 
It assumes the threefold form of the Beast, the 
False Prophet, and the Woman (Rev 13. 17). 
Finally, St. Paul alone gives us the sublime idea 
of an ultimate rendering up of the mediatorial 
kingdom by the Son to the Father, ‘ that God may 
be all in all ’ (1 Co 15 '^}. 

It lies beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the various shapes which this great scriptural idea 
of the kingdom of God has assumed in its 
course down the ages. The chief are the Patristic 
Chiliastic idea; the Mediaeval or Catholic idea 
(as in Augustine, who, however, has glimpses of 
a wider ^ truth in his City of God ) ; the Refor- 
mation idea, "which still identifies the kingdom 
too^ exclusively with the Church ; and the 
various modem form^ of conception in the Church 
and schools from Kant downwards. A great im- 
pulse has been given to the study of this notion by 
the later Ritschlian theologians, who have done 
much to restore it to its just importance. It must ' 
liowper, always remain doubtfiri—and the diversi- ‘ 
ties in the apostolic teaching give additional force 
to the doubto-how far this single idea of the kino-- : 
dom of God is fitted to serve as the principle of j 5 i i 
exhaustive system of theology. Its proper place i 
would seem to be within the system as defining the { 
end in the light of av I nch God’s whole purpose in 1 
Clirist IS to he read ; and in this way it is fitted to 1 
render essential service as the bond of union between i 
dogmatic theology and Christian ethics — two j 
departments which^ have hitherto stood too far ] 
apart. It does this service by introducing the i 
idea of an end "which is at the seme time an aim — j 
m setting before the individual as his life-task ( 
toe realization of that kingdom of God which is . 
God s own end in creation and redemption. The i 
^lal tendencies of our age give this idea of the i 
kingdom or God a special value for our OAvn time : J 
and we may expect that its importance will be ] 
inere^mgly recognized,— on the one hand, in its 


ennobling effect on the conception of Christian 
work, and the higher spirit of unity it tends to 
engender m those engaged in it ; and, on the other 
in broadening rive conception of Christian duty as 
embracing the obligation to labour for the suprein- 


; acy of God’s will in all the departments of private, 
^ social, and public life. It may be that the time 
’ has come for a resuscitation of this idea of Jesus 
’ which the exigencies of the apostolic age threw 
. somewhat into the background; and that new 
I applications and triumphs await it in the com- 
: plexities of our modern social life, which even 
inspired men of the first generation could not 
reasonably foresee. 

Literature. — Biblical Theologies of Old and New Tests.: 
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(1891) ; Kosfclin in SK (1S92J ; Candlish, The Kingdom of God ; 
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KINGDOM OF ISRAEL.—See Israel (Kiitgdom 

OF). 

KINGDOM OF JUDAH. — See JuBAH (Kingdom 

OF). 

KINGS, I. AND II.— 

1 . Title, Scope, and Place in Canon. 

2. Purpose. 

3. Method and Characteristics of the Editor. 

i. Date of the Editor. 

6. Later Editors. 

6. Sources and Composition of Kings considered in detail. 
Literature. 

^ 1. Title, Scope, and Place in CANON.~The 
title in AV, RV is ‘ The first (second) Book of the 
Kings.’ Heb. ( 3 ) k d'3‘?d ‘Kings 1. II.’; LXN 
BA2IAEI11N r (A). The use of the definite article 
in the English Version, ’'the Kings,’ is therefore 
unwarranted. The narrative of Kings, like those 
of Samuel and Chronicles, is continuous, and the 
division into two books is clearly a later device, 
and no part of the scheme of the original editor. 

The division of the Hebrew text of Kings into two books is 
not found in the MSS or in the early printed editions. It first 
occurs in the great Rabbinic Bible of Daniel Bomberg, published 
at Venice 1516-17, where an asterisk between 1 K 325^^ and 2 K li 
calls attention to a note in the margin D'^'TJnD 

’dVd "1£33. ‘Here the non- Jews (i.e. Christians) begin 
the fourth Book of Kings.’ A similar note is found between 
1 and 2 S. Cf. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretieo-critical 
Edit, of the Heb. Bible, pp. 45, 930 f. Thus the division in MT 
seems to have been an innovation from LXX, Vulg. While in 
LXX no known MS presents an undivided text of 1. 2 K, 3. 4 K, 

1. 2 Gh, it is interesting to note that in B the first verse of each 
i second book appears also at the close of each first book respec- 
tively— a fact which shows that the divider of the books was 
desirous of indicating the inner connexion existing between the 
first and second divisions in each case. Cf. the manner in which 
in MT Ear li-Sa (to byu) repeats 2 Ch Z(^ 23, of which it origin- 
ally formed the unbroken continuation. 

Kings takes up the history of the kingdom of 
Israel at the point Avhich has been reached by the 
narrative of Samuel, viz. the last days of David’s 
reign, and the appointment of Solomon as his 
successor. Passing from Solomon to an account of 
the circumstances which led to the disruption of 
the kingdom, the editor from this point gives a 
parallel history of the divided kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. The fall of the northern kingdom 
having been recorded (2 K 17), the narrative con- 
tinues with an account of the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom until its destruction by Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the final deportation of the 
Judeans to Babylon, B.c. 586. The coucluding 
section of the work carries the history down to the 
rel^e of king Jehoiachin from prison in the 
;ph year of his captivity (b.c. 561), under Evil- 
Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadrezzar. 

IQngs belongs to the second of the three divisiona 
of the Hebrew Canon— the diebMHm (d"’N':;ij) or Pro- 


phets. In this division the book forms, with Joshua, 
Samuel, the earlier section, styled 
JS/eohi im rlshCntm (du'e^'ni the Former Pro* 

phets, as distinct from the Latoer Prophets— Isaiah^ 
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Jeremiah, Ezekielj and the Twelve minor prophets. 
The justiHcation of this nomenclature as it applies 
to Kings is to he gathered from consideration of 
tlie purpose which the writer of the book appears 
to have had in view. 

2. Purpose. — Kings may accurately be described 
as a history of the period of the monarcliy of Israel 
and J udah ; and indeed, on account of the excel- 
lence of the sources employed for the composition 
of the work, takes first rank among the historical 
docunaents of the OT. But the mere compilation 
of a history is not the sole, or main, purpose of the 
writer. This may rather be chaiacterized as 
religions and admonitory. History is employed as 
the vehicle of certain special religious lessons, 
drawn* from the past, which the writer desires to 
inculcate upon his own age, • and upon future 
generations. Thus an exhaustive employment of 
the historical sources which lay at his disposal is 
no_ part of his plan. So far from claiming to have 
utilized to the full his sources of information, he 
delinitely and repeatedly refers to them as con- 
taining further details of fact likely to be of 
interest to the curious (I 11*^^ al. See 

below). His special purpose is consistent -with a 
selection from his materials ; and this selection he 
carries out with such skill that the simple narration 
of the facts of history generally suffices to convey 
the lesson which the writer has at heart, even 
apart from his own comment and application. 

The religious standpoint of the writer of Kings 
is that of the Book of Deuteronomy. He is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this book, and his lan- 
guage is strongly coloured by its phraseology (see 
below). 

Thus his aim is to apply to the past history of 
his race, from the time of Solomon and onward to 
his own day, the Deuteronomic standard, and to 
exemplify the view that prosperity is to be traced 
to a faithful regard for tliis standard, failure and 
catastrophe to its deliberate repudiation. The 
leading principles of Deut. upon which the writer 
of Kings desires to lay stress may be said, in the 
main, to be two : (i.) Whole-hearted devotion to J" 
as IsraePs only God, an obligation based upon the 
fact that J" has made choice of Israel from among 
the nations as His special possession, (ii.) Sacri- ] 
licial worship of J" to be conducted only at one 
centre, viz. at the temple at Jerusalem, the place 
which J" has chosen to set His name there. Con- 
formity to these two principles is made the test 
to which the deeds of individual kings are brought, 
and in accordance with which a verdict is pro- 
nounced upon their characters. 

The writer’s ideal of kingship is David, the 
faithful worshipper and servant of J". The piety 
of David is repeatedly the norm to which the 
action of his descendants is referred, and, when 
the times are darkest and apostasy most rampant, 
it is for David’s sake that J" still keeps a ‘ lamp ’ 
alight for him at Jerusalem. 

Accordingly, the marked prosperity of the earlier 
part of Solomon’s reign is due to the fact that he 
‘ loved J", walking in the statutes of David his 
father’ (I 3^). It is true that a qualification has 
to be added, — ‘ only he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places,’ a mode of action alien to the 
enactment of Deut, with regard to the central 
sanctuary (Dt 12®^* al). This, however, can be 
lightly passed over, in view of the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem was not yet built — a point 
in excuse which is expressly cited (v.^), apparently 
by some later reviser of the text (see ibelow on 
eh. 3). The building of ^ the temple by Solomon, 
as the sanctuary of J"’s choice, receives specially 
detailed treatment (5-7) ; its dedication afibrds 
scope for the utmost emphasis which can be laid 
upon its imnortance as the centre of J'^s manlfesta- 
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tion to His people (ch. 8), and is the occasion of a 
renewal of the promises made to Solomon upon the 
condition of his faithful adherence to the spirit of 
the Deuteronomic code (ch. 9^^*). 

The decay of Solomon’s power is traced (ch. 11) 
to his marriage alliances with foreign women in 
deliberate infringement of J"’s command (Dt 
Ex J ; cf. Jos 23'^ D^), and the consequent 

introduction of their idolatrous cults. This leads 
directly to the division of the kingdom, and the 
irrevocable loss of ten tribes to the house ot 
David. 

Jeroboam, the first monarch of the new kingdom 
of Israel, though J"’s appointed agent in bringing 
about the disruption (cli. 11*^^^*), yet no soonet’ 
succeeds to power than he sows the seeds of the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. The introduction 
of the calf -worship (ch. 12-®^*) is regarded by the 
writer as the great blot upon Israel’s history ; and 
that not only as the worship of J" under an outward 
symbol in contravention of the second command- 
ment, but also as being, so far as the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was concerned, a fatal blow aimed 
against the centralization of worship at the temple 
in Jerusalem. It is on account of the maintenance 
of this cult of the calves up to the fall of the N. 
Kingdom that a uniformly unfavourable verdict 
is passed by the writer upon every king of Israel, 
even upon Jehu, who was most zealous as an 
eradieator of the foreign cult of Ba'al-Melkai fc 
(II 102S>*31). II 177-18.21-23 prescuts us with the 
writer’s reflections upon the causes which brought 
about the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
and, among other forms of idolatry cited as 
instances of unfaithfulness to J", the ‘ great sin ’ of 
Jeroboam occupies the crowning position (vv,**^^'^). 

The kingdom of Judah, as Bie heritage of the 
house of David and the seat of J"’s sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, is regarded by the wuiter with more 
favoui’able eyes. Certain of its kings — Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoasli, Amaziali, Azariah, and 
J otham — have a more or less favourable estimate 
taken of their characters, though in every case it 
is mentioned to their disadvantage that ‘ the high 
places Avere not removed,’ i.e. that the sacrificial 
Avorship of J'' was conducted elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary only. In the cases of Hezekiah 
and Josiah the writer’s verdict is one of unqualified 
approval. This is because Hezekiah appears as the 
initiator of a religious reformation which aims at 
the removal of the high places (II 18^^*} — a policy 
which, after the idolatrous reaction under Manasseh 
and his son Amon, is fully carried out by Josiah 
upon the lines of the Deuteronomic code, which 
was discovered in the temple during the 18th year 
of his reign (II 22 ^^- ; see DEUTERONOMY). 

It is this Deuteronomic reformation which, 
according to Kings as it stands in its present form, 
avails to delay the doom pronounced upon the 
kingdom of Judah on account of the apostasy of 
Manasseh (II 2D°'^® 22^®--®). Perhaps, in the view 
of the first editor of the book, it might have 
availed to save the kingdom and to restore it to its 
pristine glory. This is a question Avhich depends 
mainly upon consideration of the date Avhich is to 
be assigned for the editing of Kings, and the char- 
acter and extent of the additions which the book 
has received in later times. 

3. Method and Characteristics of the 
Editor.— The editor of Kings, in dealing with a 
period of about 400 years in length, naturally makes 
use of earlier written documents for the purpose 
which be has in vie>v. These documents, which 
form his sources of information, are in some cases 
expressly named. We have mention of Hhe book 
of the acts of Solomon ’ (nbV ^rp. 'isd ; I 11^^), and 
of ' the book of the annals ’ (Q'P:? '137 ‘ acts of days^ 
i,e, * daily record of events ’) of the kings of Israel ■ 
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(I 14“ al.), and also ‘of the kings of Judah’ 
(I 14=3 al.).* 

An official ‘ recorder ’ (I’Dicn, lit. ‘ the man who brings to 
remembrance’; LXX o u'rou.tu.yyttrxaiv^ « I'rofAvir.ua.Teypai^eif 6 (TJ 
Twv i'Totc.v'/jtt&.TiWj) is mentioned among the ministers of DaMd 
(2 S 8l‘* 2025), Solomon (1 K 4^), Uezekiah (2 K 18i« 3'^, and 
Josiah (2 Gh and it may be assumed that the same office 
existed in the northern as in the southern kingdom. Probably, 
the work ot this ‘recorder’ was that of iitate~anttalist, whose 
duty consisted in taking note in writing of the important e\ents 
of his time (cf. Est 223 Gi). It is not clear \vhether the editor of 
kings had access to the annals of both kingdoms at first-hand, 
or whether his ‘ books of the annals ’ were not rather continuous 
nisfories based mainly upon the annals, and thus rather of a 
iterary than an official character. The latter view is most 
j^enerally adopted (cf. especially Kuenen, Onderzoek^ § 24^ ; 
Cornill, "Emleiturig^ p. Ill f.). 

Besides these state records, the editor employs 
other nameless sources, which will be noticed in 
dealing in detail with the composition of Kings. 
At this point it should be observed tliat, as in the 
cases of the Hexateuch and of Judges and Samuel, 
so m the ease of Kings, the editor’s work is rather 
that of a compiler or redactor than that of an 
author strictly so termed. In giving a summary 
of the events of any particular reign, he ajipears, 
it is true, often to epitomize in his own language 
information wliich ivas contained at greater length 
in the * Annals.’ In other cases, however, lie 
incorporates whole narratives, or sections of narra- 
tives, so far as they suit his purpose, in their 
original form, merely welding the sources together 
so as to construct a continuous history. 

The proof that such was the method of the editor is to be 
found chiefly in the variations in style and language betvreen 
different portions of Kings. Lengthy prophetical narratives 
stand side by side with brief political and statistical notices. 
Different sections are marked bv dialectical peculiaricies. Thus 
the great group of narratives which, commencing with 1 17 and 
running on into the middle of II, relate the.affairs of the kingdom 
of Israel, shows traces of a peculiar diction wffiich may be sup- 
posed to be North Palestinian (see below” on I 17 ff.). Later 
sections, again, exhibit a decadence of stj'le, e.g. the use of the 
perfect with weak I in place of l consecutive with the im- 
perfect — 1 1 184 361913214^234 5 8.10 13.14 15. There are variations 
oetweeu section and section in the form of proper names : — 
1 1 i2-i7a ig peculiar among the Elijah narratives in using the 
form beside the ordinary ; II 1814-16 employs the 
fonn .Tpirr instead of 'n;p‘n, w”hich is used uniformly in 
1 1 1853- 17-20 end. And especially, a.s w”e shall proceed to nocice, 
Che editor himself is characterized by the use of a phraseology 
which serves as a clear indication of the portions of his book 
which are to be traced to his own pen. Another mark of the 
composite nature of Kings is the existence of a small number of 
discrepancies in detail: e.g. 1 5i3*r (Heh. 27if ) ii2S are incon- 
sistent with 1 922 ; 1 1222-24 disagrees with 1 1430. 

To the editor is due the stereotyiied form into 
which the introduction and conclusion of a reign 
is thrown, and which constitutes, as it w”ere, the 
framework upon which the narrative as a who’e is 
built. The regularity of the editor’s method in 
the consti-uction of this framework is w”ortliy of 
special notice. The form in which the account of 
a reign is introduced is as folloAvs. For kings of 
J udah : — 1. A synchronism of the year of accession 
with the corresponding reigning year of the con- 
temporary king of Israel, probably calculated by 
the editor himself. This, commencing with Ahijah, 
naturally ceases with Hezekiah, upon the fall of 
the N. Kingdom. 2. Age of the king at accession. 
3. Length of his reign. 4. Name of the queen- 
mother. This, together with 2, 3, is drawn from 
the * Annals.’ 5. A brief verdict upon the king’s 
character, framed in accordance with the Deutero- 
nomic standard. 1 m kings of Israeli — 1. A 
synchronism of the year of accession with the 
corresponding reigning year of the contemporary 
king of J udali. 2. Length of the king’s reign. 3. 

* In speaking of the named sources of Kings, we may add the 
reference to ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Book of Jashar as in 
Jos 10^3^^2 S 143)^ wMch IS to be restored from LXX after I 
(LXX 1 6VX Idoii ocStt, yiy/MtTTxi h Tij? a’Sjjf , represents 

n'.i being a misreading of 'VGT. 


A brief verdict as to his character, always un- 
favourable, and generally consisting of two paits : 
a. Statement of the general fact that he did evil in 
the sight of J" ; h. More special mention of his 
following the sins of Jeroboam. Tlie^ conclusion 
of the account of a reign takes the following form ■ — 

1. An indication ot the editor’s principal soiiice, 
containing further details as to the king in question. 
Usually we read — 

^ And the rest of the acts of M. and all that he didy 
are they 1 0 / the Acts of Solomon ? ’ 
not loritten \of the Annals of the kings of J udah T ’ 
in the hook ] of the Anncds of the kings of Israel 

ini’! 'a -inp 

'2707 O'OM '“127 p ” T r V . r 

, ^ ^ L r ■"* I 23D D'2m2 

'2707 D'0;r; '727 j 


When further details, general or special, are mentioned as 
existing in the source, these usually stand immediately after 
‘ and all that he did,' e.g. 1 1141 ‘ and his uoisdoin ’ An exception 
is I 1523 (A.sa), where ‘ and all his might' precedes. 

Slight variations of this atereotyped fonn are— 

A. ^And the rest of all the acts,' etc. 'jl '72““^;) I 152* 

^ B. Total omission of 'and all that he did' ; without fnitboi 
details 5 times, viz. 1 144® (Jeroboam) 16^® (Zioiri), IX 14^“ (Ama- 
ziah) 1511 (Zechariah) 1515 (Shallum) ; with further details II 2020 
(Hezekiah). 

Reading ^ which he did' "luX, 5 times, viz. I 1627 (Omri), 
II II8 (Ahaziah of Israel) 14^5 (Jehoash of Israel) 16t3 (Ahaz) 2125 
(Amon); ‘and what he did' 1 165 (Baasha) ; 'and his 

might which he did’ nrx in7nn, 1 224j (46Heb. Johoshaphat). 

C. 'Behold, they are’ Din, in place of ‘ are they not 2 ’ orr xSt 
5 times, viz I i449 (Jeroboam), II 1511* 15. 2G. 31 (Zechariah, 
Shallum, Pekahiah, Pekah). 

2. Mention of the king’s death and burial — ■ 

(a) ^ Ami M. slept ivith his fathers, 

*'a (rjarcy) 's 

3. Notice of the due succession of the king's 
son — 

^ And N. his son reigned in his stead J 
's 

The following table exhibits the regularity with 
which this system is carried out. When any fact 
above mentioned as belonging to the introduction 
is omitted in that position, but added subsequently 
in the narrative of the reign or in the suinmaiy, 
this is indicated by the sign -f : — 

Introduction, Conclusion. 


1421.22.31 
151-3 
159-11 
2241-44 
816.17 
II 82>27 929 
113 
121*4 
141-4 
151-4 
1532-35 
161-4 
1813 
211-2 
2119-22 
221-2 
2331-32 
23^6.37 
243-9 
2418.19 

I 1333f-1420a 

1525.28 

1533.34 

168.13 
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‘ And (one) buried him,* II 2126 (Amon). 



David 

12ab 

1210 

1 

Solomon 

12ab3 

1141-48 

Kings of Judah. 


234(5) -f4 

Rehoboam 

12ab3 

1429.81 

1345 

Abijah 

12ab3 

157a. 8 

1345 

Asa 

12ab3 

152Sa. 214 

12345 

Jehosbaphat 12ab3 

2245 50 

1235 

Jehoram 

12ab3 

II 823. 24 

12345-M 

Ahaziah 

2b 

923b 

+3 

Athaliah 

... 


1345 

Jehoash 

12b3 

1220. 22 

12345 

Amaziah 

12b(a) 

I4I8 20b.{221| 

12345 

Azariah 

12ab3 

156.7 

12345 

Jotbam 

12ab3 

1536.38 

1235 

Ahaz 

12ab3 

1C19. 20 

12345 

Hezekiah 

12a3 

2071 21 

2345 

Hanasseh 

12ab3 

21^7.13 

2345 

Amon 

12b3 

2125. 26 

2345 

Josiah 

12b(3) 

2329. 30 

2345 

Jehoahaz 



2345 

Jehoiakim 

12a3 

245*8 

2345 

Jehoiachiii 

-‘Iff 

... 

2345 

Zedekiah 

... 

... 

Kings of Israel. 


-f 3b2 Jeroboam 

12a3 

1 1419. 20 

123ab 

Nadab 

1 

1531 

123ab 

Baasha 

12ab3 

165.6 

12 -fS 

Elah 

1 

1614 

12 -hSab Zimri 

1 

1620 
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Introduction. Conclusixm. 

Kings of Israel (continued). 


11623 25 26 

123ab 

Omri 

12ab3 

1627 28 

162')-31a 

12aab 

Ahab 

12a3 

2239 40 

22^-62 

123ab 

Ahaziah 

(3)1 

II 117.18 

II 3'-3 

123ab 

Jehoram 



1029 31.36 

4-3bb2 Jehu 

12ab3 

1034 35 

131-2 

123ab 

Jehoahaz 

12ab3 

138 9 

laio 11 

123ab 

Jehoash 

12a(3)2bl2ab3 

iai2f 14l5f 

1423 24 

123ab 

Jeroboam ii. 

12a3 

U28.2J 

158 9 

123ab 

Zechariah 

1 

1511 

1513 

12 

Shallum 

1 

1515 

1517 18 

123ab 

Menahem 

12a3 

15*21 22 

1523 24 

123ab 

Pekahiah 

1 

1526 

1527 28 

123ab 

Pekah 

1 

1531 

171 2 

123a 

Hoshea 




In the body of the narrative there are certain 
foriiiulye which are employed for the introduction 
of an historical notice, to indicate that it is more 
or less contempoianeous with the events of the 
narrative immediately preceding. The frequency 
with which these formulae recur, especially in the 
citation of brief facts from the ‘ Annals,’ renders 
the inference fair that they are due to the hand of 
the editor, and represent his methods of piecing 
together the extracts derived from his sources. 
Of such expressions the most usual is *Then^ (ix), 

I 8^- ] F 1621 221^ (Heb.®^) ; II 8-^ rin 
(He]).i«) 148 151(5 i65_ 

When greater definiteness seemed desirable, 
other phrases arc employed. These are : those 

days ’ {oin II lO-^-^ 1537 291 ,* ‘ Jn his days ’ 

I 168^ II 2328 241 and 15^8 (emend after LXX) ; 

^ At that tmiQ ’ (x’nn ny;i), I 14b II lb® IS^^ 20 ^^ . 

cf. I IF®, II 822. 

liesides the construction of the framework of the 
book and the welding of the material, the editor 
is also responsible for a number of passages of 
greater or less length, which point and enforce the 
religious purpose of his composition. These pas- 
sages generally take the form of a commentary 
upon the causes which operated in bringing about 
the developments of history, framed in accordance 
with the lleuteronomic model. Very frequently, 
also, the editor allows himself considerable latitude 
in the expansion and adaptation of the speeches 
contained in his narrative, in illustration of the 
same standpoint. In passages of this character 
the editor’s hand may readily be distinguished. 
They exhibit a constant recurrence of strongly 
marlced phrases, to be found elsewhere for the 
most part only in Deuteronomy or in hooks which 
exhibit the influence of Deuteronomy, and therefore 
presumably derived from that source. Other ex- 
pressions stand alongside of these Deuteronomistic 
expressions, and are of a part with the thoughts 
of which they are the vehicle j and these possess 
an individuality of their own, and are peculiar (or 
nearly so) to Kings. To the former class the 
following phrases may be assigned : * — 

1. '' Keep the charge of J" i I 2b Dt 11^ ; 

cf. Jos 223 (X)2). 

2. *i*?n Walk in the ways of J " : I 2^ 

g68 1133. sFDt 8® 1012 1122 19« 26^7 28^ 3(3^®, Jos 22^ (D^), 
Zee 3b Is 422b 2 Ch G^b Ps (^^Heb.) 119® 128^ ; 
cf. Hos 14® (^® Heb. ). 

3. v^ipn his statutes, and 

his commandments, and his jxidgments, and his 
testimonies (generally one or 'more of these terms 
is omitted): I 2® 3^^ 6^2 §68 6i 94.6 iiS4.38 148^ n 
lyis. 19. 37 ig6 23®. The phrase is of constant occur- 
rence in Dt 4®* 52® (2® Heb. ) 6® al. 

4. nx flZQ? That thou mayest 

prosper in (or cause to prosper) all that thou doest : 
12®, Dt 29® (8 Heb.). 

5. '' (D'pn) d'p: ryn? That J" may [might] 
establish his word : I 2^ 12^® (II 2 Ch 10^®), Dt 9® ; 
cf. I 6^2, 1 S 12®, Jer 33'b Dn 9’2. 

* The sign t indicates that all occurrences of any particul^ 
phrase are cited. The sign denotes the Deuteronomic 
Redactor, i.e. the prime editor of Kiny:8. 


6. (D?nV, bn'-) With all 

the [his, their) heart, and tvith all the [his, their) 
soul: I 2^ 8^8 (II 2Ch 6®®), II 23® (H 2 Ch 34®b"b 
Dt 4-'® 6® 10^3 1113 133 (4 Heb.) 25'® SU-®*'®, Jos 22® 
231^ (both p2), 2 Ch 15K II 232® adds and 

with all his might, a use of the substantive ixio only 
to be paralleled by Dt 6®. 

{cf>) With all his (their) heart : I 8®® 14®, 

II 10®h 

7. ncnn-nxi n'-errn^ 'h Keep for him (etc.) the 
covenant and the kindness (J" as subject) : I 8*®® 

(II 2 Ch 6'^), Dt 7®-^b Neh 1® 9®®, Ps 892® (®®Heb.), 
Dn 9^; cf. I 3® hast kept for him this great 
kindness. 

8. n n nrn As it is this day (the phrase calls atten- 

tion to the fulfilment of a promise or threat) : T 
3® 82-1 (!| 2 Ch 6'®) ®b Dt 2®« 4-®- ®® 8^® 10'® 29®® Heb.}, 
Jer 11® 25'® 32®® 44®- 1 Cli 28b Dn '® ; nin di hd 

Dt 62b Jer 44-®, Ezr 9''*'®, Neh 9'®. In pre-Deut, 
writings tiie only occurrences are Gn 50®® (E), 

1 S 22“* '® Gn 39" (J) is different. 

9. Tjtjy Thy people, which thou hast 
chosen : I 3® a reminiscence of Dt 7® I42 ; cf. 4®*^. 

10. a^ncD 'h nurr J" my God hath given me 
rest on every side : I ("®Heb.), 2 S 7'-", Dt 12'® 
25'b Jos 2F® 23' (both D®} ; cf. Dt 3®®, Jos 1'®.- " 
22^ (both D®). 

11. Reference to J"’s choosing (nn;) of Jerusalem j 
as the seat of his sanctuary: I 8'® His. sx 36 
14‘®', IT 2F 23®7. The allusion is to Dt 12®- "• "• 2'* ®® 

1423. 24. 25 1520 102. 6. 7. 11. 16. 16 1^8. 10 lg6 20!^ 

12. nine's pi<rt □'•nSx '’xn-A*' 'nbx 

J" God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath ; I 8-® a reminiscence of 
Dt4®2; cf. Jos 2'"' (D®). 

13. Donx*? ('nn-j, |D3) jnrii ta?x Which thou qavest [he, 

I gave) to their fathers -. I 8®^- ■'®- ''® 14'®, 11 2F ; cf. 
Dt 26'®, and the common phrase of Dt which J'‘ 
our [your, etc.) God is about to give us [you, etc.), 
120. 25 330 440 516 al . 

14. v-jy^ “inxz In any of his gates : I 8®"^ (upon the 
authority of LXX, Pesli., in place of the impossible 

MT), Dt 157 16® 17® 23'® (" Heb.) ; cf. 18® j. 

15. HDixn npn d’s n-^D All the days 

that they live upon the land : I s'^® (II 2 Cli 6''*'), 
Dt 4'® 12' Sl'^t. 

16. n;‘D^n npinn si-i; Thy mighty hand and thy 
stretched out'arm': I S''® (|! 2 Ch' 6®®), Dt 4®^ 5'® 7'® 
11® 26®, Jer 21® (different order) 32®' (ymx), Ezk 
2033. 34^ Ps 130127 Mighty hand alone, Dt 3®' 6®' 7® 
9‘®« 34'b Ex 3'® 6' 32" (all JE) 13® (E), Nu 20®® (J£, 
referring to Edom), Neh 1'®, Dn 9'®f ; cf. Jos 4®’' 
(D®). titretched out arm alone, II 17^®, Dt 9®®, Jer 
27® 32'b Ex 6® (P)t. 

17. All the peoples of the earth : I 8^ 

(II 2Ch'62b^®'®b Dt 28'®, Jos 4"*' (D®), Ezk 31'®, 
Zeph 3^®t. 

18. ur? jni Deliver over to (lit. set before ) : I 

(II 2 Ch 6^), Dt P- 2' 23'- 33- 36 72. 28 23" c® Heb.) 28?- 2® 
31®, Jos 10'® 11® (both D®), Jg IP Is 41®, all the 
occurrences of the phrase in this special sense. 

19. Shall bethink themselves (lit. bring back to 
their heart Q^^^^x ?3’?’rTi) in the land whither they 
are carried captive : I 8^"^ a reminiseence of Dt 30'. 

20. Iteturn unto thee with all their heart, etc. : I 
8^8, II 23®®, Dt 30'® ; cf. Jer 3'®. 

21. For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thou broughtest forth out of Egypt : I 8®'- a 
reminiscence of Dt 9®®* ®^. 

22. Siijn ID The furnace of iron : I 8®^, Dt 4®®, 
Jer IDf. 

23. Math given rest (nm^n) unto his people Israel t 
I 8®®, probably with reference to Dt 12® ; cf. Ps 95". 

24. There hath not failed [lit. fallen Vs,) one word 
of all his good promise which he promised : I 8®®, 
Jos 21^3 23'^ (both D®). 

25. That all the people of the earth may hnow^ 
etc. : I 8®b Jos 4®^ (D®). 
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26. That J" he is God (lit. the God c'n^xrr) ; there 
is none else ; I 8*^, Dt 4^* 

27. O'f 'Of To pnt my name there : I 9^ IP® 

14~^, II 2P* (referring to I 9^), Dt 12®* In 

Dt the more ordinary phrase is to cause his name 
to dwell there cf pi?V, 12^^ 14-^ 16-* ®* 26^ ; cf. 

No. 64. 

28. D'c;fr^| the days {Le, for ever) : I 9® 11®® 

II 8^*^ Dt 4^® (26 Heb.) 6^^ IP 14P 18® 19^2829*3*, 

Jos42-i (D-*), 1 S 2®2* 35 (Redactor), Jer 3P® (Heb.-^s) 32^^ 
33^^ 35^3, Thus the expression used absolutely* 
appears to be purely Deuteronomie. In I Dt 4^® 
12^ 3P3 it is defined, and to some extent limited, by 
the added words, that they (ye) live upon the land. 

2d. Shall go and serve other gods, and %vorship 
them : I 9® {i!2 Ch 7^®), Jos 23^® (D^) ; cf. Dt IP® 17®. 
The phrase c'i.jn d'-'^k serve other gods, occurs also 

Dt 13® (7- Heb.) 28^®* 6^ Jer 16^®, Jg IQi® (Dent, 

compiler), Jos 242*^6 (E), 1 S 8® 26^®; cf. Jer 44®. 
Other gods, with serve not preceding as governing 
verb, but closely following with suffix in reference, 
is found I 9'" (!12 Ch 7^2), II 17®®, Dt 8^® 13^ (Heb.®) 
28^^ 30^’ 31*26, Jer i|io 1310 iQiL 209 25® 35'^ Jg 2^^ 
(Deut. compiler). Other gods, without serve : I 
114. 10 149^ it 177.37. 38 221" (112 Ch 3425), all Ri>, II 
Dt 57 01^ 1128 182® 3P®, Jer P® 7®-®*^® 19^* i® 322® 
445. g. 16^ Jg 212- 17 (Deut. compilrr). Ex 20® (E) 23^® 
(J), Hos 31, 2Ch 2S25|. 

30. For a proverb ar.d for a byword i 1 9*^ 
(i!2Ch7®®), Dt 28®*^, Jer 2427. 

31. n p57 Cleave to; of strange wives, IIP; of 

sins of Jeroboam, II 3‘ ; of clear mg to J", II IS®, Dt4‘* 
1020 1122 134 (5 3020^ jes '23® (both D®}— all 

the occurrences in this special moral sense. 

32. ' 'inx Go after \ a false god, 111®*!® 2p6, 

II 17^5 (all FP), 1 1818* 21, Dt 4® 6'^ 8^® ll^s 132 (» Heb.) 
281^ Jg 212-19 (Deut. compiler), Jer 25* 23 79 ip® ijio 
1611 25® 3515, Ezk 201® ; cf. Hos 25* i3 (7. is Heb.). Of 
following J": 1 148 (IP) 18®!, Dt IS’i (5 Heb.), 2 Cli 
34®i, Hos lP®t. 

33. '' 'j'xz yin Do that which is evil in the sight 

0fJ''x I1P1422 1528-34 1019 -'S. 30 2120. 25 .22^2 (53 Heb 

II 32 818 (|j 2 Ch 21®) 27 (I) O Ch 22*1) 132- n 142^1 15®* 2^* *i8 

173.27 212.6 (|[2 Ch 332*®) 15*1®* -5(11 2 Ch 3322) 23®“2*^ 

(li 2 Ch 36®) 246* 1® (11 2 Ch 366- 12), 2 Ch 29®, Dt 4*25 91® 
17® 3129, Jg 2‘i 3^*1241 61 10® 131 (all Deut. compiler), 
Nu 321® ( jHb 1 S 151®, Jer 52®T. Cf. 2 S 129, Is 651® 
66®, Jer 32®5, Ps5P(®Heh.). 

34. '' 'rg2 If ;n Do that which is right in the 

sight of J' ill P8. 33 148 155. 11 22®® (11 2 Ch 20®*®), II 10®® 
12® (® Heb. ) (!1 2 Ch 24®) 14® (|[ 2 Ch 25®) 15®* ®® (I| 2 Ch ' 

26® 27®) 16® (112 Ch 28®) 18® (|12 Ch 29‘®) 22^ (|12 Ch 

342), Dt 12®5 1318 ('9 Heb.) 21®, and with the addition 
of ^icn t?iat which is good, 61® 12®®. Elsewhere onlv 
Ex 15®® (JE or D ?), Jer 341®. 

35. ’-iHN JtS'o Go fxdly after J'* \ I IP, Dt P®, Jos 
148. 9. 14 ^jg recast by D*®), Nu 32ii* 1® (JE)f. 

30. Be angry ; IIP, II 17®®, Dt 1®^ 4®^ 9®* 

37. ypfr-Dx rT;ni And it shall be, if thou wilt 

hearicen: I 11®®, Dt 28i*i5; with pi. lli^j cf. 
1.55 11®®. In the same way (obedience the condition 
of a promise) Dt 13i® (^®Heb.) 28®*^ 30^®, 

?yD*v-^ 11®^. 

38. TOiNH bm T»;^n Destroy from of the face of 
the earth : 1 13®^, Dt 6^®, Am 9®t ; cf. Jos 23*® (D‘®). 

destroy, passive -pf is very frequent in Dt 
(27 times) ; cf. Driver on Dt 1®^. 

39. D'yarr Vex (J", by treatment wholly unde- 
served. RV ‘provoke to anger* is inaccurate): 

I 14®* 15 1530 102.^13.26.33 212*2 2253 (5* Heb ) II 1711*^ 
2P (11 2 Ch 33®) 15 2SP (}| 2 Ch 34®®) 23i®- ®®, 2 Ch 28*®®, Dt 
425 918 3] 29 3216^ j^r 7^®' 819 1 P^ 25®* ? 3229- so. 32 443, 

Elsewhere, with J" as object, only six times. With 
Pi'el Dt 32®i. 


40. nK?n nsnxn From upon this good land ; 
1 1415, Jos 231®* 15 (id®)!- The usual phrase in Dt oi 
the land of Canaan is nninn pxn the good land ; of. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. Ixxxi. 

41. pyi p''73 nnni nn:23 ‘?I7 On every high 

hill, and under every green (or spreading) tree : 
I 14®®, II 1719, Jer 2®6. With the variation my;!jn 
on the hills, II 16-i (11 2 Ch Dt 12®. Cf. Ezk 6I® 
Jer 3®* 1® 17®, Is 57®. 

42. D'un (niyinr) According to [all) the 

abominations of the oiations : I 14-'i, II 16® (H 2 Ch 
28®) 21® (11 2 Ch 33®), 2 Ch 36i^, Dt IS'®. 

43. Dnve out of the expulsion of the 
nations of Canaan by J") : I 14®^ 21®®, II 16® (1; 2 Ok 
28®) 178 21*® (112 Ch 33®), Dt 4®® O-i*® 11®® IS^®, Jos 138 
235.9.1s (ah j)®), Jg2®i**-® (Deut. compiler), Ps 44^ 
(® Heb.). Elsewhere only Ex 34®^, Nu 32®i, Jos 
(all JE). 

44. D'i6:i IdoUblocks (a term of opprobrium) : 
I 151® 2P6, II 171® 2P1-21 23*®^ Dt 2917 (10 Heb.), jut 
26’6 (H), and 39 times in Ezk. f 

45. Amjthing breathing (lit. any breath ) ; 
I 15®9, Dt 2018, Jos Ipi-i-i (D®); n7y’;n-b; Jos 10®® 
(D*®), Ps 15067. 

4 A 0’*:^ Vain things (applied to idolatrous 
symbols): I 16‘®*26p Dt 32*®i ; cf. Jer 8®'® 14®®. So 
with cognate verb, ^nnrt '-fnx they folloiued 

vanity and became vain, II 17^5^ Jer 25. 

47. n'n>;'n('?) JVould not destroy : II 8^9 1323^ 

DtlO^®. ■ 

48. 's D*.:' nnD Blot out the nams from 
under heaven : II 14®*^, Dt 9^® 29®® (^9 Heb.), the only 
occurrences of the exact phrase. 

49. 17*^ Observe to do : II 17®'^ 2P (|I 2 Ch 

338), 1 Ch 221® (i-i HeV. ), Dt S^- (2® Heb. ) G®- 2® 711 gi 

IP®*®® 121--^® (13® Heb.) 155 17^® 199 248 281' ®5. 58 3112 
32®®, Jos P-8 225 (D®). 

The following phrases, though not derived directly 
from Deuteronomy, are characteristic of the editor 
of Kings in common with Jeremiah, whose writings 
exhibit strong Deuteionomic affinities : — 

50. nm n'sipy That thy^ name is called 

over this house (in token of oivnership) : I 8®® (I| 2 Ch 
682), Jer 7'®*®®*^®*®® 32®® 34®5. The phrase is also 
used of the chosen people, Dt 28^^^ J01- 149^ jg 
6319, 2 Ch 7^® ; of Jerusalem, Jer 25®® ; of Jerusalem 
and the chosen people, Dn 9^®* ®9 ; of J eremiah, I5I6 • 
of the nations, Am 912. 

51. (lUB) 'J3 nb’^ Dismiss from before my {his) 
face : I Jer 15h So, but with a different verb, 

cast away, II 13®® 17®® in place of ‘?y.p), 
Jer 7®'^ ; von remove, II 17®® 2® 23®’^ 24®, Jer 32®i. 

52. Ds'*: vb'ii -lay-*?; Every one that ^iasseth by it 
shall be astonished and shall hiss: I 9®, Jer lO® 
49‘7 50®® ; cf. Jer ISi®, La 21®, Zeph 2i5 

53. n;;-in ouid 21 ^ Return Jro77i his evil way : 1 13®®, 

Jer 1811 255 26® Elsewhere Jon 3®* 1®, 

Ezk 13*®2 (y^jn ^ 2212 ) 7. With pi. their evil waits, 
H 171®, 2Ch 7^ Zee l®t. Cf. Jer 23*®®, Ezk 31® 

3311. 

54. {bn) Vk rty-i K'aa uin Behold, I will bring evil 
upon I I I416 2pi, II 2P2 2216 (02 Ch 342'‘), Jer 6i9 

11“ 19®* 15 35174551. 

55. D'N'^n (V7:?y) nsy My ihis) servants the pro- 
phets : II 9"^ 17^®*®^ 21i6‘ 24*®, Jer 7®® 25^ 26® 291® 35i« 
44^. Elsewhere Am Zee P, Ezr 9“, Dn 91®. 

Other resemblances with Jeremiah, from the 
later chs. of 2 K, are given by Driver, LOT p. 
193(5 203). j . F 

Phrases and modes of expression wholly or nearly 
peculiar to the editor of Kings are as follow : — 

56. Reference to the sins of Jeroboam, i.e. hia 
institution of the calf- worship. So, as causing the 


^ ♦The same phrase all the days, used in a strictly * according to LXX U rc7s fMtTctws edrSy, and probablj 

sense of the lifetime of an individual (for alt his, thy, . . A ^ i --x. x-u , , . ... 

etc., days) is non-Deuteronomic. Cf. the writeFs note on 1 K ^^“* u* j-* with the work of their hands, in 

place of MT * with their sins.’ 
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destruction of his own house, I 14^6 1530^ 
summary of tiie character of kings of Israel a 
regular formula appears — 
he. did not depart p'om ] ^ 

he walked after [in] \the sins of J. which he 
he clave to ^ J \causcd lsy'ael 

he walked in the way of J, and in j to sin. 
his sin {sins) 


heit the nigh places were not taken aioa.y ; the peopU 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places'. 
I 22^^ (^^Heb.; for pi), II 12® (^Heb.) W 15^* 
cf. I 32- 3 15’4^ II 164 

The extent and limits of the passages which are 
due to the editor’s hand are noticed below in 
dealing with the composition of Kings- 
4. Bate of the Editor. — As Kings now stands, 


So I 15-*** (Kadab) ^ (Baasha) (Omri), II 3* the earliest possible terminus a quo for the com- 
(Jehoram) lO^b cf. (Jehu) 13^ (Jehoahaz) position of the book is the date of the latest event 

(Jehoash) 14-4 (Jeroboam ii.) 15^ (Zechariah) related, viz. Jehoiachin’s release from prison in the 

(Mcnahem) “4 (Pekahiah) (Pekah). Of the people 37th year of his captivity, i.e. B.c. 561, some 25 
of Israel, II 13^. In all these cases the antecedent years after the fall of Jerusalem. As, however, 
of the relative x'ann is not op*]; but mx-isn ; the writer states that the privileges granted by 
cf. II 17^^. ^ I 163*^ (Ahab), II 'n' the sins of the Babylonian king to Jehoiachin were continued 
J . without ':n x’unn which he caused, etc. : I 22^^ ‘ all the days of his life ’ (II 253^), the strong pre- 

tt oois l _ ...r ^ ^ ^ .J ° ^ 


([3^ Heb.] Aliaziah), II 23^® x'ssnn referr- 

ing not to mxen (omitted), but to J., who made 
Israel to sin. In I 16^^ Paasha and 

Elah, and in II of Manasseh (nn^npnx x'lsnn TlVx), 
are spoken of in the same terms. 


sumption is created that the words were not penned 
so early as B.C. 561, but some time later, viz. sub- 
sequently to the death of Jehoiachin, whenever 
that may have taken place. 

Agreeable to such an exilic date as is implied by 


57. Keference to David as the ideal standard of the last two chs. of 2 K are certain passages in the 

a righteous king : I 3*44 94 j[p. o. 33 . ss 148 158.6. body of the work which seem to presuppose the 
II 143 163 183 22^. captivity of Judah. These are I IP^ II 

58. ('“i2y) Tj'nx in BaWt? thy father^ s {my 283^5* -7^ and perhaps, though not so clearly, I 

or his sei'vanfs) sake : I 11^3. 13.32.34^ jl §19 5^934 OQ®; II 223^"-o. To these we may add the 


cf. I 1547. 


reference in 14^4 (Heb. 54) to Solomon’s dominion as 


59. A lamp (lu) for David (figurative of a lasting extending over all the kings ‘ beyond the Hirer,' a 
postei'ity) : I IP^ 15‘, II (112 Ch 2P) ; cf. Ps statement which, as referring to the country W. 


60. '' Walk before J" : I 24 3® (||2Ch 

014. 16 ) 94 (j| 2 Ch 7^^). Elsewhere the Hithpa'el is 
used ur*? i^nnn, II 20^ (|| Is SB^), 1 S 2^*^, Gn 17^ (P) 
2440 (J) 48'® (JE), Ps 56'3 (14 Heb.) 116^ 


of the Euphrates, implies that the writer is living 
in Babylonia on the E. side of the river.* 

On the other hand, however, there are certain 
indications which show that the first editing of 
Kings must have taken place prior to the final 


61. 7x1,;'' x?3 ^;;p D’x ni;)' x*? There shall not fail decay and fall of the Judman monarchy. 


thee (lit. be cut off to thee) a man on the throne of 
Israel: I 24 8‘3® (112 Ch 61®) 9® (112 Ch 7'8) ; cf. Jer 

C2. D-.:'7 n:5 np Build a house to the name ofJ " : 

I 33 53- ® (i'?* 13 Heb. ) 817- 20. 44. 48. The original is 2 S 
7'3 He shall build a house to my name, quoted in 
I 5® ('3 Heb.) 813. 

63. There hath been {icas) none like thee (him) 
before thee (him), etc. : I 3i‘3, IT 18® 233®. 

64. mM*? That my name might he there: 
I 8'®- 29, II 2327. Cf No. 27. 

65. Heart perfect (ai?'^) with J'* : 18®' IP 153*i4; 
cf. II 20® (II Is 38®'). The adj. is thus used in applica- 
tion to 'the heart, elsewhere only eight times in 
Ch. 


Chief among these is the use of the phrase ‘ unto 
this day' (nm di nny) in the statement that the con- 
dition of afiairs which the writer is describing stLll 
continues to exist up to the time of wTiting. If 
this phrase always or most frequently occurred in 
the course of lengthy narratives excerpted by the 
editor from his sources, there might then be room 
for the theory that a statement which was true as 
it stood in the old pre-exilic narratives had, through 
oversight on the part of an exilic editor, been 
allowed to stand after, through changed conditions, 
it had lost its force, or rather bad become untrue 
and misleading. But, as a matter of fact, the 
expression is employed in connexion with terse 
statements of facts derived from the ‘ annals,* and 


66. (rn) {muh) yin Did {hast done) in such cases can be due to no other hand than that 

evil above all that were before ’him {thee ) : I 14® of the editor himself, "who, in using the phrase, 


X6-'.-5. 30,* 33 . II ip 2 2111. ' either formulates his own statement, or intelli- 

67. puyo Every man child (lit. mingens ad gently admits a statement which he is able to 
paHetem ) : I 141® 16ii 2pi, II 9®. Only besides 1 S verify. 

253 J. 34 . 7 , ^ 7 /. 77 n®® *unto this day,’ which ought to he 

68. DUyi Shut up and left at large {x.e. all ; noticed as implying the contimu'd existence 0 / the kiTujdoni oj 
every one being supposed to fall under one of the Judah, are the following I 8« (the ends of the staves of the 

. T 1 AlO 9131 TT 08 1436 Dt ^936 1 ark still to he seen projecting from the Adytum into the Holy 
two categories I ) : 1 21-% li 9 14 , Ut 52 J- placet); 921 (the Oanaanitesitill subjected by Israel to forced 

69. nn^< I will utterly sweep away : I 14^'' labour, as they had been under Solomon) ; 1219 (the division 

2121 I . “]^v2D Uin I 16® T. between the ten tribes and the house of David still in existence); 

70 'miyi fhnh rfiflbh in M in the cilu shall the II 822 (Edom still successful in shaking off the yoke of Judah); 
7U. Him that aieth M. in me cuy snau zne Edomites still hold Elath, from which the Judeans 

dogs eat ; and him that dieth in the jiela Shauthe ^ere expelled by Rezin, king of Syria t). The other occurrences 
fowls of the air eat : I 14" 164 2p4|. of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 


^ t ; Tj/M 1 16 ® t* 

r\ TT • ' .7 * .7 • ^ J 7. j; - 71 /T 


70 fhnh rfiflbh in M in the cifu shall the II 822 (Edom still successful in shaking off the yoke of Judah); 

7U. Him that aieth to m.. in me cuy snau zne Edomites still hold Elath, from which the Judeans 

dogs eat ; and him that dieth in the Jieia shazzzlze ^ere expelled by Rezin, king of Syria t). The other occurrences 
fowls of the air eat : I 14" 164 2p4|. of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 

71. '' ’J’W nn himself [themselves) K"™ 

to do that which Hevil (n the sight o/j" : I 21=»- “ a. employed by the editor of Kings :-1 9x. II 14V ^.41.8 


II 17'^ I . . . V *The phrase ‘i.n'H 75y, implying an exilic standpoint, is 

72 , 79 -Ip iih Turned not aside from : I 15® 22 % found again in Ezr 4 io ine 17.20 53.0 ce 8 .i 3 72 i. 25 g 36 , Neh 27-9 
II 3 ® 132 * 14 ^ 4159.24 28 j^'j 32 . nnXD from 37 . The rendering of RV text in IK 424 *on this side the 

TT 1029 1 Q 6 . with Brin lit from unon H 10®' 15'® River,’ is quite impermissible, this being a direct violation ol 

" 7 “ £”4‘!rA“.S A 

^ t It is noticeable that in LXX of this passage the words ‘ unto 
LXX (B, Luc.) prefixes (Luc. x»i) esrovij/»«u<r<)tTd, x.e. before ^ disappeared, the excision being doubtless due to 

^ . _ 1 *j 4* 'U7 a ystt'CM v%ti'»»v\/VV«r 


';i probably correctly. 

t The most plausible explanation of the phrase is that of 
Ewald, Antiquities, 170, ‘ kept in (by legal defilement) ana, 
exempt.’ For this use of Txy cf. Jer 36® ; Niph'al 
1 S 218. Other explanations are quoted by Driver on Deut. 
1.0 


some later scribe who knew that in his own time their purport 
had ceased to he true. 

t Reading Dix, D’Dnx, in place of DIN, D’Dn». 

§ In H 1027 DVrny, occurring in a lengthy narrative, must 
have been written prior to the destruction of Samaria (Kuenen, 
0nc2. § 2614), and is thus due to the source and not to the editor. 
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Again, it seems to be cleai that, at the time 
when the editor is writing, thz D%Ditlio dynasty 
ttlll possesses a monarch reigning in Jerusalem. 
David has, and is still to have, a lamp before at 
Jerusalem continually (see aToove, No. 59 of the 
editors phrases). The expression ‘before J" at 
Jerusalem ' of I ID® implies furtlim* that the 
temple is still standing intact, a point "which is 
also assumed in the dedication prayer of I 
which owes its present form to the Deuteronomic 
editor- Throughout this prayer the leading petition 
is that supplication made in or towards J's temple 
built by Solomon may meet with a favourable 
answer (vv.^s* so- sii. 33. 35* ss. 42. 44. 4S)_ ^"^Te may notice 

also I 9® wiiich likewise occurs in a section In which 
the editor’s hand is prominent : ‘ I have hallowed 
this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever ; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
he there perpet ucdly? 

Upon these grounds it may be concluded that 
the main editing of Kings must have taken place 
prior to the destruction of the Judcean kingdom, 
and that such sections of the book as imply an 
exilic standpoint are therefore of the nature of 
later redactional additions and interpolations. 

For the w'ork of this principal editor, iniiuenced 
as w^e have seen him to be by the spirit and 
language of Deut., the terminus a quo is the 
discovery of Bent, in the year B.c. 621, the 
terminus ad quern the destruction of Jerusalem 
B.c. 586. And since the editor’s standpoint seems 
to indicate that he wrote before the glamour of 
Josiah’s reformation had "wholly or neaily faded 
during the latter days of the J udeean monarchy, 
the as.siimption is fair that he undertook and com- 
pleted his book not later than B.c. 600.* 

5. Later Editors. — From the preceding ex- 
amination and conclusion as to the date of "the 
main redaction of Kings it is clear that the pre-exilic 
book must have received certain additions at the 
hands of a later editor or editors before it attained 
the form in which we possess it. The chief of these 
additions is the appendix, wdiich carries the history 
down to the vear B c. 561. To this appendix be- 
longs certainly II 24^®-25“®, and, presumably, 23 
24®. The conclusion of the pre-exilic book has, 
however, probably been "svorked over by the second 
editor, and so adapted to receive his addition that 
it is now impossible exactly to di.scover its position. 

Any of the vv.23 28 or even 30a of ch. 23 might have formed a 
conclusion scarcely more abrupt than the present conclusion ch. 
2430. Ch. 23^, if it is not exactly imitated in style in ch. 
24ia, must he hy the same hand, i e., presumably, the band of 
the second editor. But, again, it is unlikely that the first 
editor should have appended the usual summary of a reign in 
v,28 without mentioning the manner of the king’s death. The 
statement of v.25i> seems at first sight to presuppose the writer’s 
acquaintance with the characters of all the succeeding kings of 
Judah, but need not necessarily do so. Cf. the somewhat 
stereotyped formula of 1 149»' with reference to Jeroboam. 

Upon the other passages above mentioned as im- 
plying an exilic standpoint see below (Composi- 
tion). It is noticeable that, apart from the difference 
of standpoint involved in the destruction of the 
J udsean Kingdom and the Exile, the mould of mind 
of the second editor is essentially the same as that 
of the first editor. The same Deuteronomic mode 
of thought is couched in the same phraseology, 
W’hile in the appendix the structural method of 
the first editor is faithfully imitated. Thus, if 
the main Deuteionomic editor or redactor be cited 
under the sign 11°, it is reasonable to employ the 
sign 11°"^ in referring to the second editor of the 
same school of thought.f 

* So Kuenen, Onderzoek, § 26; Wellhausen, Composition^ 

t 298 ft., etc. Konig, on the contrary, holds that the editor of 
ings compiled his work not earlier tham b.c. 588, i.e. during the 
Exile {Einleitung, § 533). 

t In speatog of a second Deuteronomic editor (RnS) it is not, 
of course, intended dogmatically to assert that all passages 
wwdgned to such a writer must have flowed from the same pen. 
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Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew Bible, ha^ 
again, undergone still later revision than that af 
lUiis is clear from ceitain variations in form and 
order between the MT and the recension of the 
text wiiich is repiesented by the LXX. WhiU in 
some cases the condition of the LXX text is greatly 
inferior to that of MT, yet, on the other hand, it 
is clear that in a number of sections LXX pre- 
serves a superior arrangement in order, or a 
simpler form, of narrative which points to the 
fact that MT has sufieied dislocation and inter- 
polation at the hands of a reviser or revisers of a 
date later than the separation of the two recensions. 
As instances of this we may notice I (Heb. 4^®- 
514) 5_7 (Heb. r)^’-7) in the main, 11^'^®, and the 
position of MT 21 after 19, so that 22 succeeds 20 
without a break in the nariative. Consideration 
of such points as must here be raised is best 
reserved tor a sectional criticism of the composi- 
tion of the book. 

6. Sources akd Composition op Kings con- 
sidered IN DETAIL.* — I 1^-2"^®. Narrative of the 
events which led to the establishment of Solomon 
as the successor of David. It is generally assumed, 
and with great probability, that this section origin- 
ally formed part of the document 2 S 9~20, which 
gives a history of David. 2®*® is due to 11° (see 
above, phrases of Nos. 1-6, 60, 61). 

A point of interest in connexion with the homogeneity of the 
narrative is the fact that after 233a LXX (B, Luc.) inserts x«,) vi 
^eceriXilee. xa-ropOaun Iv ’UpeutraXy.pi., i.e. MT 2 '^ 6 b vvith the reading 
oVcyi'a for The correct position of the sentence 

seems to he at the end of v.35, from which in MT it was 
separated by the insertion of the Shiniei section. Solomon’s 
establishment in the kingdom resulted from the death of his 

owerful adversaries, Adonijah and Joab, and could not have 

een much enhanced by the death of Shimei some three years 
later. The fact that in LXX these words precede v.35b suggests 
that this latter may be a later insertion made to complete 
the information supplied by v.35a. 

3^-1 History of Solomon’s reign. The narra- 
tive follows a well-defined plan. Tbe kernel is 
5^-7®^ (Heb. 5^’^-7®^), tbe description of Solomon’s 
building operations, with its sequel, ch. 8. Around 
this are grouped (chs. 4. 9. 10) a series of notices, 
for the most part brief, illustrative of the king’s 
wisdom, magnificence, and prosperity. Ch. 3 forms 
an introduction to the whole, detailing Solomon’s 
request for wisdom, mth a signal instance of its 
exercise: ch. 11, as a conclusion, gives a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances which paved the \vay for 
the disrnj)tion of the kingdom. 

3^, as it stands in MT, is out of place. There 
can be little doubt that, together with 9^®* it 
originally formed part of the document embodied 
in ch. 4-'^^-. See ad loc. 

3’' ® expresses disapprobation of Bdmd worship, 
based upon the law of Deut. Avhich restricts sacrifice 
to the central sanctuary. Similar notices by ID 
are found elsewhere in Kings (see phrases. No. 73). 
The old narrative treats Bdmd worship as a matter 
of course ; cf. v.'* 18®^ 19^® etc. 

Though VV.2. 3 of 3 both exhibit the influence of Deut., itie 
scarcely possible to assign both to one author Rd. In v. 3 the 
subject, as in w.l 4 is Solomon, while in v.2 the people are 
^ecified. V.3 simply places two facts side by side without any 
attempt at correlation : — Solomon loved J",' only he sacrificed 
and burned incense on the high places ; v.3 supplies an explana- 
tion: — ^This Bdmd worship was a popular custom, due to the 
fact that the house of J" was not yet built. Hence v,3 is the 
work of RD, and opens the account of Solomon's reign by in- 
troducing the narrative of the vision at Gibeon ; v.2 proceeds 
from a later editor, who, "with a view to explaining Solomon’s 
conduct, inserted the phrase, which he found to oe frequent 
elsewhere, together with the explanation which follows, 

and, in order to illustrate this latter, probably moved v.l, which 


since it is obvious that more than one Deuteronomist may have 
had a hand in the revision of Kings. Rd 2 denotes a Deutero- 
nomic redactor or redactors of the Bk. of Kings who lived in 
exilic or post-exilic times. 

^ The roliowing criticisms upon the narratives of Kings are, 
in the main, taken, directly or in an abridged form, from the 
writer’s Notes on the Hebrew Text oj the Books of Kings, which 
is in cmirse of preparation by tbe Oxford University Press. 
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mentions the fact of the house of J" being* not yet built, from 
the position which it properly occupies in ch. 4 LXX. In hYY 
of ch. 3, v.l IS wanting and v'.2 fiagmentarj'. 

is an ancient narrative, to some extent 
revised by R’^, whose hand may be traced in 
vv.«’Sa.i2.i4 {phrases Nos. 2. 3. 8. 9. 57. 60. 63). 
Probably also v.^®, at least in its present form, is 
dne to R®, since if according to ‘ th& great high 
place’ was at Gibeon, it is difficult to understand 
v/hy Solomon should have returned to Jerusalem 
to offer sacrifice, except fiom the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. The phrase ‘ark of the covenant 
of J"’ is mainly a D expression. 3^®'^^ is an old 
narrative in its original form. 

41-19^ which gives a list of Solomon’s officers of 
state, may be supposed to be derived from ‘the 
book of the annals of Solomon.’ 

The list has received one later addition, viz. v.4b. The state- 
ment that ‘ Zadok and Abiathar were priests ’ is no part of the 
register in its original fonn as an official state document This 
naturally headed the list with the name of the high priest of 
the time, Azariah, the son of Zadok. The insertion was made 
by Rd or by someone still eai her, who wished, as a matter of 
historical interest, to notice that Zadok and Abiathar were 
priests at the commencement of the reign. It is noticeable 
that in this case only is there omission of the name of the father 
of any official. The sentence at the end of v.ip should be 
emended, after Klostermaiin, inx 3'Np 

‘and one officer was over all the "officers who were in the land/ 
the allusion being to Azanah of v.s. 

(Heb. 4'*^o-5^-i) appears in LXX (B, Luc.) in a 
form somewhat diflerent fiom MT. -i* and 
part of v.^'^ (‘ from Tipbsab . . . the river ’) do not 
appear, but are to bo found in the addition at the 
end of ch. 2^^ At the close of 4^^ the text con- 
tinues in the following older — vv 
after which iollow ch. 3h ch. Thus the 

commencement of v.^*^ ‘ And these officers pro- 
vided,’ etc. ('n n xn not, as RV", ‘and 

those officers,’ etc.), hinges directly on to the section 
47-19^ which enumerates the oMicers and their 
respective districts. This explains rr^xn Hhese"^ 
of v.^*^, which is otherwise anomalous. Theie can 
be no question that the text of the section as pre- 
served by LXX is complete in itself, and bears the 
stamp of originality lather than the somewhat 
contused account of MT. 

The dRturbing factors m MT appear to have been vv .20 21 
26.* These, which contain no \ery precise information, were 
added probably not from a written source, but from oral tradi- 
tion, by a post-eiwilio scribe, who desired reference to the happy 
hmes under Solomon’s golden age. The insertion led to the 
dislociition of vv.2/-2ti, causing them to be placed after vv.22 2J 
24 Probablj^ the same hand exceipted the notice about 
Pharaoh’s daughter and her dowry from its true position after 
v.-i4, dividing it and placing part at the beginning of ch 3 (for 
the reason given above, 32 . 2 ), and part as a sequel to the mention 
of Gezer m ch. 9^®. 

51-761 (Heb. 5^®-7®^).t The main document, repre- 
sented by chs. 6. 7, appears to have been one, and 
was probably derived from the temple archives. 

has been amplified by R° upon the lines of 
2 S 7 {phrases, Nos. 10, 62). In 5^^ the idea and 
phrase ‘as he promised him’ (iVnii iv«5) are Deu 
teronomic,d* and thus the first half of this verse 
ought probably to be assigned to E^. 

In 5^®"^® the relationship of the 70,000 + 80,000 
workmen to the 30,000 of 5^® is obsciire,§ and 
points to a difference of source. So Ewald 
Staoe; the latter noticing that pjnSn ‘the 
Lebanon,’ of is in v.^® called “inn ‘ the mountain.’ 

The narrative of 6. 7 has been much worked 
over in post-exilic times. In 6^ the exact coinci- 
* 4*26 properly belongs to ch. 10, where it occurs in LXX 
(B, Luo.) in connexion with v.26. 

f Upon the text of this section Stade’s article, ‘ Der Text des 
Beriohtes uber Salomos Bauten,’ iSATW, 1888, p. 129 fif., is most 
invaluable. , 

J Of. Bt 121 03 98 aL Driver (Comm, on Deut. Ixxxi) cites 
from D fifteen occurrences of (h ) 121 besides instances 
from the compiler of Judges and Joshua. ^ 

§ According to 2 Oh 216 17 the former consisted of ‘the 
strangers that were in the land of Israel.’ Of this difference, 
however, there is no hint in the text of Kings. 


deuce in length of the period of 480 years from the 
Exodus to the commencement of Solomon’s temple, 
with the period which extends from this latter 
point to the return from the Exile, is scarcely acci- 
dental, and marks the verse as a post-exilic inser- 
tion. LXX places 6^ between vv, ^6 i7a of 5^ into wdiicli 

position it has probably crept from the margin. 

In its place we have 6®'^* which give the date oi 
laying the foundation of the temple and of its 
completion. This position for tliese latter verses 
is accepted by Wellhausen {Composition, p. 267), 
though not by Stade. 6^ intrudes itself very awk- 
wardly into the midst of the account of the side 
chambers, and, if forming a part of the original 
description, must, at any rate, be out of place. In 
6^*^ read, with LXX (B, Luc.), Targ. nrnnrn ‘the 
lowest,’ in place of n;DT,n ‘ the middle.’ 6‘*^ (omitting 
mnm D’ni, with B, Luc. ) ought to follow 6^^*. 

611-14^ which is omitted by LXX, is not, as is 
generally assumed by critics, the work of 11°, but 
IS due to a post-exilic editor, who shows acquaint- 
ance with the Law of Holiness (H) and the Priestly 
code (P). The section contains some D phrases, 
such as could, and did, pass from D into P, but 
other expressions belong solely to P or to IT. 

IS by the same hand as vv.^^"^*®, being repeated 
in order to round oft‘ the inte^olation and attach 
it to the preceding narrative. The following special 
marks of authorship should be noticed : — 

V .12 'jnpni “]Wd>s If thou wilt walk in my statntes. Never 
in Dt; tviice in Jer 4410 23. in H, Lv 268 (cf. IS'i), and con- 
stantly in Ezlv (whose connexion with H is well ascertained : 
Duver, LOT^ p. 49 ff.) 56 7 1120 1S9.17 2018 16 19 2i.| Cf. the 
phrase Durn nipn;? ibn walk in the statutes of the nations, 
Lv 181 2023 (H). '• 

rjc'yn and wilt execute my judgments. The exact 

phrase (with J" as spokesman— judg'^^ents) belongs to H; 
Lv 184, Ezk 57 1112 1817 2024, 1 Ch 2S7. In 1 K 11336 the passage 
belongs to Rd, but the words '•ripni are an exilic insertion, 

as is shown by their omission in LXX. Even with his 

judgments, D'u2j;Dn the judgimnts, the phrase is not specially 
characteristic of Dt ; * 20i6 SS2i (blessii-g of Moses in Appen- 
dix): elsewhere Neh 1030. Similar H phrases are found in 
Lv 18% Ezk 2011* 13 21 , Lv 1937 2022 25 I 8 , Ezk 1120 201 H 3627. 

□ni nzhh to walk in them (the judgments). So exactly only 
in Lv 184 (H). D’s phrase is '' T\2hh ‘ to w’alk in the ways 
ofJ".’ 

V.13 7 X*i*wy' un “imi Til?;;?'! And I will dwell in the midst oj 
the children of Ismel. Very distinctive of P; Ex 253 2945, 
Nil 53 3534 , Ezk 430 No occurrences in D. With the whole 
verse cf. Lv 2on 12 (h^. 

016-22^ which gives an account of the interior of 
the building, has been much corrupted by later 
glosses. Thus in v.i*^ rt vy) ‘ for the most holy 
place,’ a phrase which belongs to P, has been added 
to explain 22 -h ‘ for an adytum.’ Other more serious 
interpolations (omitted in LXX) are ^C'nrr «irr, ‘ that 
is, the temple,’ in v. vv.^*^* (except last 4 words in 
Heb. ) ' In w.^®* emend jp?n nimp ‘ rafters of the 

ceiling,’ nnipO ‘the rafters,’ with LXX (B, Luc.), 
Vulg., Pesh. in place of fac-T nn'p, nn'p.x VJ® is 
probably due to R® (notice the phrase ‘ ark of the 
covenant of J"’). By its omission ive are able, 
with a slight emendation, to plausibly restore the 
original statement of ‘And 40 cubits was 

the house before the adytum. And the adytum 
was 20 cubits long, and 20 cubits broad, and 20 
cubits high ; and he overlaid it with pure gold.' 
In v.‘“^^ we may emend (with LXX, B, Luc.) for 
and thus, with the last 4 words of v.^^, we 
read, ‘ and he made an altar of cedar Avood before 
the adytum, and overlaid it with gold.’ Stade 
would omit all references to the use of gold-plating 
or gilding* in Solomon’s temple, but in so doing he 
appears to go further than is warranted by the 
state of the text.f 

* D’s usual phrases are D observe judgments 

to do them; 6 i 7 ii 1182 121 , 2 ‘k 1737 Uaeh 

(someone dse) judgm'mts to do thenn ; 41 * 5 14 cJ. 

t Of. tlie writer’s Ifotes on the Hebrew Text of Kingi* V. 78t 
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023-38 runs smootlily when, following the clever 
suggestion of Stade, v.‘-^® is inserted between v.^ 
and 

0J9. 30 (omitted in LXX) is a gloss. V.^ is clearly 
by the same hand as v.^®, and v.'^® is redundant 
after and also out of place. 

0 S 2. 35 uiay also readily be recognized as due to 
the author of vv.^^* Notice the late usage of 

the perf. with weak i, nasi. 

63JD ig rendered intelligible by the emendation 
myzn miuD ‘ doorposts standing foursquare,’ after 
LXX{B,Lue.) 

the account of Solomon’s further activity 
as a builder, appears to be free from later inter- 
polation, doubtless because^ it did not possess so 
great an interest for post-exilic times as did the 
description of the first temple. 

In read ‘three ’ (B, Luc.) for ‘four,’ in agreement with the 
statement of v.3 ; v.5b nre'7^ nri5 ‘ and door was over 
against door ’ (partly following B, Luc.), instead of ‘ and light was 
over against light,’ a statement already made m v.7b 

*to the rafters ’(Vulg., Pesh.), in place of Piyipcny ; 
v. 9 b n '2 nar:?! ‘ and from the court of the house of J” ’ (of. 
V. 12 ), for rendered by RV ‘ and so on the outside.’ 

7^®"-- has been much mutilated and obscured by 
losses. These were added for the purpose of 
escribing the ‘ 'wreaths of chain-'work’ 
niiyj4*) and the ‘lily work’ n::vs), of \vhich 
there ai>pears to have been no mention in the 
original account; cf. the summary vv.^*^^. The 
glosses are (down to in its present form, 

20 . 1 . 22 ^ The original description may be re- 
stored by the aid of LXX. 

lu read ‘for 30 cubits,’ in place of 

‘ for 10 cubits.’ 

7-'^"^^ is in a very disordered condition, and but 
little help in reconstruction can he obtained from 
the Versions. Stade’ s rearrangement and emen- 
dation is well worthy of notice. He distinguishes 
between two parts of the carriages of the la vers : 
the n the' movable base 4^ cubits in height, 
mounted upon wheels of 1 J cubits in diameter, and 
the ]z-rs-sjD the pedestal^ cubits high, fitted on 
to the toj) of the and containing the socket 
in which the laver was placed. 

'J 3 S -45 is substantially correct as it stands in MT 
(read niTon ‘the pots,’ in after LXX, Vulg., 
in place of ‘ the lavers’). 

746-51 is somewhat disordered. The 
which describe, or rather summarize, the making 
of golden vessels by ^iram, are to be regarded as 
a later gloss. The remainder should take the 
following order : emending the first half verse, 

after LXX B, nr?? |'»x 

iKD 21 D ‘ There was no weight to the brass 
wherewith he made all these vessels, because it 
’was exceeding much ’), v.’*®, v.^ (emending, with 
LXX, Luc., V n;!i * and S. placed,’ instead of bzi 
‘and S. made’), v.®k 

3i-i3^ the dedication of the temple, is an old 
narrative revised by later hands under the influence 
of P. In LXX vv.^*® appear in a much shorter 
form, which shows no trace of abridgment, and 
certainly presents substantially the original account 
as it left the hand of 

The phrages of P to he noticed are— v.l ‘ all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers ’ ; v.* the distinction between 
fhe priests and the Levites (contrast in the original account 
VV.3 6 10. 11 where the prieste alone are mentioned) ; v.s 

‘the congregation of Israel,’ and the verb D'nynn ‘that 
were assembled,’ used in a ceremonial connexion. Beride these 
we find, in LXX as in MT, v.4a the phrase nyiD ‘pnk * the tent of 
meeting,’ mainly characteristic of P, and perhaps here sub- 
stituted for an original 7 nkn ‘the tent’ (cf. ch 139); v.e jy-ip 

* -wan nipo ‘forty and five, fifteen in a 

row,’ can lefer only to ‘the pillars,’ and not, as RY, to 

(fem.). 


D'OTp n ‘ the most holy place ’ (cf. above on 016 ) ; and vv. 8 - lo ^ npy. 
‘the holy place,’ i.e. the outer room of the temple, called 
in Qn 33 721 ^ Xhe hand of Ro may be seen in the phrase ‘'^arii 
of the covenait ot J" ’ vv.i ®, m v.Sb (see above, date), and 
probably in v.Sw, 

The two vv.^2*^® are found in LXX {afttr the 
section vv.^‘^"®^) in a fuller form than in MT, wliicli, 
as is shown by Well hausen {Composition, p. 271), 
presupposes, after the correction of a few transla- 
tor’s errors, a text substantially superior to M'J\ 
The addition at the close, which points to an origi- 
nal text, ‘is it not written in the Book of the Up- 
right,’ must also he regarded as genuine. 

gi4-fa6 presents throughout clear indications tl.at 
it owes its present form to B^ {phrases. Nos.' 2, 3, 
6-8, 11-26, 28, 50, 60-62, 64, 65). The final por- 
tion (vv.®-^-®®) may perhaps exhibit an older narra- 
tive into which Beuteronomic additions liave been 
incorporated, but the remainder, and especially 
the central prayer of dedication, has been so 
thoroughly amplified by the editor that it is im- 
possible to discover any older kernel upon which he 
may have based his work. The choice of subjects 
in the successive divisions of the prayer seems for 
the most part to have been suggested by the cata - 
logue of curses contained in Bt 28^®'^’® ; — cf. v.^ 

‘ When thy people Israel he smitten down before 
the enemy,’ with Bt 28-® ; v.®® ‘ When heaven is 
shut up, and there is no rain,’ with 28-^- 
‘pestilence,’ Avith 28^^; ‘blasting, mildew,’ with 
28-^; ‘locust, caterpillar,’ with ‘if the 

enemy besiege,’ etc., with 28*^^^* (especially v.®-^) ; 
‘whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness,’ with 
23 - 2 . 27. 35 . 59-61 . y 46 < jf they sin against thee . . . 
and thou deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them captive,’ etc., with 28®®- 

The division of the prayer which brings forward the 

possibility of a general captivity of Israel in punishment for 
sins, IS considered by VVellhausen {Composition, p. 270), Stade 
(Geschichte, i. p. 74), Kamphausen (in Kautzsch, Die Ueihge 
iSchrift) to be marked by its contents as nob earlier than the 
Exile, and therefore later than Ru.* Against this view may 
justly be cited the vagueness of the terms of v.46 ‘ so that they 
carry them away captive unto the land of the enemy, far off or 
near,’ and the fact that the writer (v.^S) appears to regard the 
temple as still standing durmg the period of the Exile : ‘ and 
pray unto thee towards their land . . . the city which thou 
hast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name * 
But the chief argument foe the pre-exilic date of the passage is 
to be derived from comparison of Dt 2S, which, as has been 
noticed, forms to some extent the model of the prayer. This 
ch. 28 is regarded by all critics as being, if not an integral por- 
tion of D (chs. 5-2G),+ at least closely akin to D in stand- 
point and date, and thus certainly pre-exilic. Yet, notwith- 
standing, W.S6 37 . U4-pe threaten a captivity of the nation in lan- 
guage decidedly more definite than that of the passage of the 
prayer which has been called in question. We may therefore be 
content to regard these verses as containing nothing necessarily 
opposed to the supposition of a pre-exilic authorship, and ad, 
as of one piece with the whole, vv.22-53.| 

9^"®, the account of Solomon’s second vision, is 
coloured tliroughour by the phraseology of Rd 
{phrases. Nos. 3, 28, 20, 30, 51, 52, 57, 60, 61). 
Owing to the terms in 'which this section speaks of 
the exile of Israel and the destruction of the 
temple {wJ-^%), it is regarded by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Kamphausen as the 'work of 
Bd^ in exilic times. Such a conclusion, however, 
is by no means ine'vitahle. The terms of v.® (sec 
above, date) go quite as far to prove a pre-exilic 
position as do the words of vv.®'® to argue a post- 
exilic point of view ; nor are the terms of these 
latter verses so definite as to preclude the opinion 
that they were penned by B» cir. B.c. 600 (see 
above on If vv."^"^ do imply an exilic stand- 

* Wellhausen and Stade seem to regard these verses as deter- 
mining the exilic date of the whole section, vv. 19-66. Kamp- 
hausen assigns vv.44-53 to D2. 

t Of. Kuenen, Hexatmeh, § 7^1 ; Priver, Deuterommv, p. 
303f. 

J Cf . Kuenen, Onderzoeh,, § 263. 

I § Especially V.8, where must be emended D''»y (cf. Mic 

* II Jer 2018, Ps 79 I) ‘ and this house shall be ruirwus heap*.* 
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point, (and not the whole section) will belong 
to vv.i'® to Rd, 

consists mainly of a series of short notices 
drawn fi*om the same sources as chs. 4. 5 (Heb. 
4-5^'^). _ The originals appear to have been cut up 
and pieced together with no great skill; but 
whether the arrangement throughout is due to Rr>, 
or later hands have employed themselves in alter- 
ing the sequence of the narrative, is not clear. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) the arrangement is somewliat differ- 
ent, but scarcely superior, to that of MT. 

One sing'le original document appears to be represented by 
gio 17 18 lu lo, 20. 21. 22 23^ and these verse.s may ver}^ have 
originally taken this order, the completion of Solomon’s build- 
ing operations being first narrated, and then followed by an 
account of the forced levy raised to carry out these ivorks. 
After V.23 there probably followed in the original a list of the 
names of the chief officers The statement of v.24b 

connected by Rd to v.24b by the particle TX ‘then,’ is probably 
from the same document. Next to the account of the king’s 
building activity — his most important work, there would natur- 
ally follow mention of his achievement next in importance — the 
provision of an efficient shipping for the increase of his wealth 
from external sources. This succeeds in 926-28 iqu. But 
reference to the ships naturally leads up to mention of the 
imports introduced by their means, as we see in 92 s iQii, and 
the use to which these rare and valuable materials were put. 
Thus there follows 10^2 14 22 The general subject of imports 
suggests allusion' to a specially important item— horses from 
Egypt, apparently first introduced into the kingdom fn any 
considerable numbers by Solomon, lO^b * 23 29 , 

Thus the disturbing factors introduced into this main account 
are seen to be 16 24a 25, ini-io 23-25 27 . Notice in 

911.16 24 the awkward pluperfects pointed by the order— subject 
preceding verb, V’nx ttn nrib") D^'n, 

n;;n5T)5 tin, and marking the passages as mere excerpts 
from sources which, in describing a regular sequence of events, 
must have read D“J‘D rtins S'!!;], rB;"i3"n3 ‘jiJC'l. In v.Hb 

jh'’ Ti>? cannot represent the apodosis of v.io, since used in 
this connexion (m place of l aonseeutive)'NOxk\6. be quite without 
analogy. Moreover, even if v.nb could form the apodosis, the 
parenthesis v.Ha would come in with very great awKwardiiess. 
V.i(> has already, with 31 , been referred to* its true position after 
484 (Heb. 514). From the same source would seem to be derived 
v.24ft, while V.25, though clearly alien to its immediate context, 
pannot definitely be assigned to any special source. 13 is 

an ancient narrative introduced at this point to illustrate Solo- 
mon’s wealth and wisdom, much in the same way as 3 I 6 28 ser\ es 
to depict his discernment in judgment *, and the two stories 
may very possibly be derived from the same source. Finally, ' 
1023-25 27, couched in vague and generalizing language, are 
probably relatively late in origin, and are here introduced to 
give the finishing touch to the picture of Solomon’s prosperity. 

in its present form, is coloured by the hand 
of Rd {phmm, Nos. 3, 27, 29, 31-33, 35, 36, 57, 58, 

65) . The view that the latter portion of this sec- 
Uon is not earlier than the Exile ; so Kuenen 
vv.®“^^, Kamphausen, vv.^-i*^) is based upon the 
words of v.^ ‘ who had appeared unto him twice,’ 
and presupposes that the narrative of the second 
vision, ch. 9^’^ comes from the hand of Ri>-; but 
upon this opinion see ad loo. On the other hand, 
tlie fact that vv.^^"^^ speak of a division of the 
kingdom but make no mention of an exile, favours 
their pre-exilic authorship. IR"® appears in LXX 
in a somewhat diilerently arranged and briefer 
form, which is, in the main, correct.f 

1^14-22 seems, as it now stands, to be somewhat 
confused. Hadad, though but ' a little lad’ at the 
tinie 0 ' his flight into Egypt, at once finds favour 
with I haraoh, and receives from him a house, an 
allowaice, and land. He then, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, marries the sister of Pharaoh’s 
queen, Tahpenes, and his son Genubatli is brought 
up in the palace with Pharaoh’s sons. The fo.m 
Adad (iix) of v.^'7% as a variation of Hadad (nia), 
creates further suspicion as to tJie integrity of the 
narrative. 

* This verse originally stood in combination with 426 (Heb. 

66) ; see on 420 - 34 . 

t Notice especially in v.^b the text of Luc. l^vfjuat. xeu Wvt, i.e. 
‘ji I'Bpi? in place of mn:;i]0'i nn’BpD. Solomon hinmelf 
burnt incense and sacrificed to tie strange gods, but this fact 
has been toned down by some later hand into the statement of 
MT. 8: ntax, however, has suffered m the process (We should 
expect at least bin:fi]D0) hn'i^peo). 

VOL. II . — 55 


H.Winckler (.4 Ittest U 7itersuchu7i{/en,l-6) very skilfully distin- 
guishes and reconstructs two narratives which have been inter 
woven. The one speaks of an Edomite Hadad, who, as a child, 
is carried into Eg\pt by his father’s servant, and brought up by 
Pharaoh’s queen. The other makes Adad a Midimute prince, 
who flees with his adherents into Egypt, taking with him certain 
Edomites from Paran, and is well received by Pharaoh, who 
gives him for wife the sister of his queen. A son, Genubath, is 
born to him, but of his fate we are not informed. 

In 1123-25 of jyfT fi^e short aceoiiiit of Rezon 
appears to have assumed its present position at the 
hands of a later reviser of the text, LXX (B, 
Luc.) omits vv,23-25a (down to ‘all the days of Solo- 
mon’), and then, in place of the impossible MT, 
presupposes a text 1 

‘ This is the evil which Hadad did ; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Edom,’ This 
seems to he correct both in reading and position, 
referring as it does the latter part of v.^® to Hadaa, 
and adding the necessary summary as to liis rela- 
tionship to Solomon. The definiteness, however, 
of the statement, ‘This is the evil,’ suggests that 
in the original narrative some explicit account of 
Hadad’s aggressions must have intervened after v.^. 

The short reference to Rezon, thus omitted bv LXX, has 
been inserted between v.l4a and v.l4b; but clearly by a later 
hand. So placed, it breaks the connexion of the Hadad story, 
and necessitates the resumption ’ASsp 0 'Uo^umus^, v.i4b^ re- 
1 peated trom v.l4a. The notice is ancient and genuine, but its 
original position cannot now be accurately detennined. 

j|26-4o seems to have originally formed part of a 
history of Jeroboam, and perhaps belongs to the 
same source as 12^'^^ 14^'^®. As the narrative 
stands in Kings it has probably undergone some 
abbreviation at the commencement, in order to fit 
it on to the preceding account of Solomon’s ‘adver- 
saries.’ Notice the summary form of the in ffi (.wine- 
tion V.-® and the phrase 'of Rd ‘at that tiiiip* 
t^'HD) show signs of expansion at i.ie 

hands of the editor {phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 27, 28, 
34, 38, 57-59). 

Not improbably the speech has received some few later addi- 
tions. In v.33 'ripm ‘and my statutes and my judg- 

ments,’ is wanting in LXX,' and the use of these terms after 
n*i£y>; *2 ‘to execute’ rather than ‘to keep’ being charac- 
teristic of H (see on 6 ^ 2 )^ the two words may reasonably be sus- 
pected to be a later insertion. LXX also omits "13* it 

'npm ‘ who kept my commandments and my statutes,’ at the 
end of V.34, and, though the phrase is Deuteronomic, yet the 
repeated niTN has something of the awkward ring of an inter- 
polation. The omission of the close of the speech by LXX (end 
of V.36 ‘ and I will give thee Israel ’ ; v.-^9), taken in connexion 
with the reference of v.3y — the affliction of the seed of David, 
but not for ever— suggests that this also may be an aildition of 
exilic or post-exilic times ; though, as Kuenen points out, the 
statement of v.39 need not imply an exilic standpoint ; cf. 
2 S 7t4b. The use of the imperfect with weak I (n3;?i<'i) is p' ihapa 
another mark of the late hand. 

After the account of the disruption of the king- 
dom (1 K 12), the composition of the narrative 
takes the form indicated above in dealing witli the 
editor’s method. Into the framework of the liistory, 
constructed by the editor, are embedded — 

(i. ) Short notices Avhich give an epitome of histori- 
cal events. These have reference to both the N. and 
S. kingdoms, and were no doubt generally, if not in 
every case, extracted by R^ from the two books of 
‘Annals’ to which he so constantly makes lefer- 
ence. From the character of this narrative it is 
to be inferred that R® made use of just so miicli^ of 
his sources as was necessary to form an outline 
sketch of the history, often summarizing in a few 
words matter which lay before him in greater 
detail ; cf. the recurring phrase ‘ and there was 
war between M. and N. continually,’ 1 14^® 15®* 
and also the brief passing reference to wars in 
1 14i» 22*® (48 Heb-), II 13^ 14^®--’®. 

To this epitome are to be assigned I 14^-16*4 
2241-83, II 816-29 1032-36 (Eob. 

(except 148”^4 i6Xo-i5), 
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(ii.) Len^hy narratives, generally^ incorporated 
in their original form, and exhibiting only here 
and there the marks of R°’s hand, chiefly in the 
expansion of speeches. These are in most cases, 
as is clear from their religions tone, the work of 
prophetical writers. In some cases, however, the 
n£»rratives have to do with the affairs of the 
temple and its priesthood, and exhibit such a 
minuteness and apparent accuracy of detail that 
they must be regarded as due to priestly hands, and 
were probably derived from the temple archives. 
These are II 12^-“ Heb.) 223-23^. 

12^"^. In this narrative appear to be 

additions of a later hand. Y.^®, with its refer- 
ence to the prediction of Ahijah, probably pre- 
supposes 11®^“* in its present form, and must in 
this case be due to R^. Yv.^^’-^ standing in close 
connexion with v.^® (cf. v.^® ‘for it was a thing 
brought about of J",’ v.--* ' for this thing is of me’), 
give a Judaic turn to the originally impartial 
narrative of and are scarcely consistent 

with the statement of 14^^, which is based upon 
the contemporary ‘ Annals.’ Notice further, that 
while spealis only of the tribe of Judah, 
YY 21 . 23 are careful to make reference also to the 
tribe of Benjamin. Y,^^, which stands in an awk- 
ward position, and is absent from LXX, is prob- 
ably a later gloss, though not by the same hand as 
Yv.is. 21-24 since it makes no reference to Benjamin. 

1226-33^ Judging by the stress which R^ lays 
upon Jeroboam’s cult of the calves as the cause of 
all subsequent deflection of Israel from the pure 
worship of J" (phrases, No. 56), it is probable that 
this narrative has obtained its present casting at 
his hands, though there is no reason hence to infer 
that any detail of fact is underived from the older 
source. Kuenen [Onderzoelc, § 25-^) observes justly, 
‘Jeroboam’s measures with reference to the wor- 
ship must already have been related in older 
narratives, but it is only natural that the Redactor, 
when dealing with a matter which so specially 
excited his interest, should not fail to set before us 
his own construction and his own verdict.’ Yv.^-* 
serve to introduce the story of ch. 13. 

131-32^ The style of the language in this narrative 
shows traces of decadence : — cf. perf. Avith weak 

) V.®, 'nx nj2f, 157 vv,^- apparently first written i 
as passives 157 (cf. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 

280), and perhaps nnn yJ — and this fact, together 
with the anachronism ‘in the cities of Samaria’ 
V.®- (cf. II 17^^* ^ 23^®), and the non-mention of the 
names of the principal actors, marks the narrative 
as being of comparatively late origin. It may be 
thought to have been a stoiy previously current in 
the form of oral tradition, and to have assumed a 
literary form shortly after the event predicted — 
the destruction of the altar at Bethel — had come 
about. Notice the precision of the statement 
‘Josiah by name’ v.^. The style is about con- 
temporary vdth that of the annals of Josiah’s 
reformation, II 23^"^®* where the perf. Avith 
weak 1 is used Avith some frequency: vv.®-®-^®* 

12. 14. 15_ ^ 

It is, however, by no means to be hence inferred that the 
story is of the character of a vaUcirmim post eomtum. Such a 
view presupposes that it, together with the notice of II 
was insert^ into Kings subsequently to the redaction of 
(Wellhausen, Cemp.p. 280; Kuenen, Orid. §254); whereas, on 
toe contrary, ch. appears to have been carefully edited by 
R“ so as to lead up to the stoiy, and the resumption of the 
main narraU've in 13-^ 34^ forming a link to 141 - 20 , constructs of 
the history a hanuonious whole. Ii the story be merely a very 
late Judaian fiction, the point of the details as to the dis- 
obedience and punishment of the Jndcoan prophet seems to be 
quite inexplicable. 

The narrative of exhibits very clear traces 

of the hand of R^ in Ahijah’s prophecy 

* Upon the LXX version of this narrative in its relationship 
to MT, see Winckler, Alttest. Untersuchungen, p. 12ff. ; Kittel, 
Mistcry of the Melrews, ii p. 205 fi. ; and the writer’s Notes on 
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(phrases, Nos. 3 , 8 , 13, 29, 32, 34, 39, 54, 56, 57, 66 - 
70), Avith which should he compared the prophecies 
of Jehu son of Hanani against Baasha oi 

Elijah against Ahab 21 -‘^--^^ and of the youn^* 
propliet against the house of Ahab II 9*^'^*^. 

Narratives of the Northern Kingdom. — I 17-19 
20. 21 . 22 ^"®® II 12-i7a« 3^"^^ 4^"^* 

42-44 ^ gl-7.’ 8-23. 24-33 7 ^ 3 I- 6 . 7-15 pl-lpSS 1314-19.20.2, 

( 148 - 14 ). This great group consists of narratives 
dealing Avith the aifairs of the kingdom of Israel. 
The stories are in most cases of some length, theii 
high descriptive poAver and sympathetic feeling 
indicating that they have their origin in the king- 
dom to which they relate ; and this conclusion is 
substantiated by such touches as ‘ Eeer-slieba Avhich 
belongeth to Judah ’ 1 19®, ‘ at Beth-shemesh Avhich 
belongeth to Judah ’ II 14^^. No blame is any- 
Avhere attached to the calf-AVorship of Bethel and 
Dan, the efibrts of Elijah and his successor being 
wholly directed to the rooting out of the foreign 
cult of the Tyrian Ba'al. 

Certain peculiarities of diction probably belonaj 
to the dialect of North Palestine. 

The following may be noticed : — 

Suffix 2 f. sing. '3-rr-, pi. '3'-^-; Kethibk II 42 ^7, * 

Elsewhere sing. Oa 23, Ps 1033 4, jer iiis 
(text corrupt), pi. Ps 1033 4. 5 ng?. Cf. Syriac suff. 2 f. sing. 

• 7 

— , pl. . 

Personal pronoun 2 f. sing. K^thibh II 4 i 6 23 31 . Else- 
where Jg 172 , Jer 430 , Ezk 3613 Cf. Syriac So prob- 
ably Kethlbh II 423 stands for 'riN as in Syr. 

• 9 • s p ^ 

...AsAs for ...Aj] (f=lA2 (Duval, Gramm. Syr. p. 174 f.). 

Demonstrative pronoun f. HI II 619. Cf. Aramaic Xi. 

Infin. constr. verb n"*? with suff. II 51 ®, perhaps 

presupposing form without suff. n;] now'll with termination as 
in Aram. (cf. Dalman, Gramm. Jud.-Pal. Aram. p. 280 f.). 

Relative in (if not a textual error) II CH. So Jg 57 
CT. Palestine) 6^7 712 g 26 (probably Ephrainiitic), and unifonnly 
in Oa (exc. title ll). Elsewhere only in exilic or post-exilic 
writings. In Phoenician the relative is B'X with prosthetic X. 

Preservation of n of article after prep. 3 : II 7^2 

KetkUjh T\2''^=^where*i 11 Elsewhere only Ca 17 &t*. Cf. 

Aram. XD',X, Al. Dn-iy, II 20 . 

Construction with the suff, pronoun anticipating object (akiji 
to Syr.) : 1 1931 2ii3 mDrnx . . . 

Indefinite use of ilix a certain : 1 194- 5 2013 223 (cf. v.?) II 4 I 
86 ; add I 21i after LXX (B, Luc.). Elsewhere only 1 13ii (perhaps 
for *inx another), Jg 9^3 132 , IS l\ 2 S 1810, and late Ezk II 6 
87 8 etc. 

To these may be added a few roots which betray the influence 
of Aramaic : pSp? I 20io, nunD 2014 16 . 17 . 19 (elsewhere only very 
late), onn 218 . 11 , nhyn II 

There is also a fair number of as-a? Xty6/aiv», some of which 
take the place of ordinary words, and thus may be dialectical : 
e.g. Ql^fgird, 1 1846 (for "iin, Am), food, 198 (for ^2X, n^^X, 
* 73 x 5 ) ; but of others nothing can be affirmed. 

The narratives are clearly not all by one author, 
(i.) Some are histories of Elijah and Elisha, or of 
movements Avhicli thejr initiated in the direction 
of religions reform, (li. ) In others the fate of the 
kingdom is regarded from a political standpoint, 
and this as determined mainly by the action of 
the Icing ; though here also prophets play an im- 
portant part as advisers and announcers of the 
oracle of J". Thus both classes have a religious 
colouring or motive, and may equally be regarded 
as the Avork of men of prophetic training, pei haps 
members of the guilds which Ave see coming into 
prominence in some of the Elisha stories. 

(i.) To the former class belong I 17-19. 21 , 

the Heb. Text of Kings, where the whole question of the inter- 
relationship of the two forms of the history of Jeroboam (114fi- 
1420 ) is discussed at length, pp. 163-169. 
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II 13-I7aa, 21-18- 19-23. 23---*5 4 I- 7 . 8-37. 38-41. 42-44 5 ^ Ql-7 5 I- 6 . 7-15 
9!- 10,28 1314-19. 20. 21^ 

Of these I 17-19 forms a continuous narrative, 
from the abruptness of v.i, no reason being 
assigned for Elijah’s threat, and no point of con- 
nexion existing tor ‘hence’ (htd), v.^, it may be in- 
ferred that the commencement of the story has 
been omitted or abbreviated by and the speci- 
fication ‘Elijah the Tishbite, etc.,’ thus represents 
his summary introduction. The sequel also, in 
strict accordance with 1 91 ^* 1 ®, is lacking, only one 
part of J"’s commission being fulfilled, vv.i*^'-*!. 

I 21 is clearly out of place in MT, breaking the 
connexion between ch. 20 and its sequel eh. 22, and 
LXX is no doubt correct in placing this narrative 
immediately after ch. 19. The dislocation may 
have been due to the desire to bring the prophecy 
of Allah’s death (2E^) nearer to the account of its 
occurrence (22-^'^^-), and perhaps in a minor degree 
to the description of the king’s mood as ‘chafing 
and sullen ’ (qyn no) in 20^^ as in 2E. Most critics 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel ; but 
Kuenen is uncertain, Ond. § 25'^) assign I 21 to the 
same author as 1 17-19. Thus Wellhausen cites as 

g )ints of contact the central position occupied hy 
lijah, his eagle-like swoop upon Ahab at the 
right moment, and the formulae n'-xn D'l^-irr 'nq 
‘ and it came to pass alter these things’ 2D (but cf. 
LXX) as 17^^ ‘And the word of J" 

came to E.’ 21^'^ as n;n ISh 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that 
Elijah is not really the central figure as in 1 17-19. 
He docs not appear upon the scene until v.^b and 
then takes scarcely a more conspicuous position 
than Micaiah in 22®^^-. The king and his action 
form the centre of interest both at the hegi lining 
and end ol the narrative. Further, Kuenen notices 
the absence of any reference in 21 to 17-19, and 
mrsdi the murder of Naboth forming the 
single crime of Ahab and Jezebel in the one story, 
while in the other the sole pivot is the struggle 
betivecn J" and Baal. This, however, is a point 
of slight moment, and no definite conclusion can 
bo reached as to the lelative authorship of the two 
sections. 

More important is the question of the connexion 
of I 21 with its natural sequel II 9^-10-^. Critics 
generally argue or assume that the latter section 
is l)y a dillerent author from the former, and most 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel) assign 
II 9 f. to the writer of I 20. 22, II 3^'-^ etc. (see 
below). The argument against identity of author- 
ship of I 21 and II 9 f., as stated by Wellhausen, is 
based upon the supposed discrepancy in detail. 
While in I 21 it is the vineyard of Naboth which 
is mentioned, and this is described iri v.^ as ‘ hard 
by the palace of Ahab’ (^i^nij hyn ^x), II 9^^"^® 
alludes to the nbj np^n, i.e. the joortion or estate of 
Naboth, wliich lay outside tlie city. Again, I 21J^ 
records only the death of Naboth, while_ II 9-^ 
speaks also of the blood of his sons as calling for 
vengeance. 

On the other hand, the following considerations 
clearly make for the unity of the two narratives : — 
II the meeting of J oram son of Ahab with 
Jehu actually upon tlie estate of Naboth is a 
touch of high dramatic power \vhich demands that 
the writer should not merely have known the story 
of Naboth (proved by vv.^^*^®), but should actually 
have written it down himself as an introduction to 
the sequel II 9 f. Hence a presumption is created 
in favour of our Naboth narrative being the story 
thus written. 

The parallels between the prediction I 
and the fulfilment II cannot be insisted 

upon, because I has been largely amplified by 
Ko (phrases, Nos. 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 67-71), and 
it is not now possible certainly to determine the 


original kernel of Elijah’s prediction. It should, 
however, be noticed that the usual method of is 
to expand ratliei than to excise, and, if this plan 
has here pievailed, the original speech must be 
contained in vv.^^- The disagreement in 

points of ^ fact between I 21 and II 9 proves upon 
examination to be non-existent. Ahab’s dispute 
with Naboth arose in the tiist instance about a 
vineyard adjoining the palace ; but this was only a 
portion of Nahotli’s estate (npSnl, the whole of 
which would lapse to the king, supposing tliat the 
family of Naboth became extinct. And I 2D®, 
where Jezebel tells Ahab to go down and take 
possession of the vineyard, clearly implies the 
extirpation of the whole family ; in the statement 
‘for Naboth is not alive, hut dead,’ the name 
Naboth means Naboth and his sons, just as much 
as in v.i® ‘thy blood, even thine,’ means the blood 
of Ahab and his son. 

More decisive, however, is the question of the 
supposed unity of II 9^-10-® wuth I 20. 22, II 
6^-7-^. If this be granted, the diverse authorship 
of I 21 and II 9f. seems necessarily to follow, 
since I 21 can scarcely be regarded as of one piece 
Avitli I 20. 22. The place where the dogb lick the 
blood of Ahab, 22"^*^, is discordant with 21^**^, and in 
general the interest of the wulter of 20. 22 — mainly, 
if not w’holly, political — and his sympathetic leel- 
ing for the lung of Israel, preclude the supposition 
that he is also the author of the Naboth story. 

Wellhausen cites the following coincidences in 
pliuiseology of II 9 f. with I 20. 2’2, etc. mn 
‘ a chamber within a chamber,’ II 9-, I 2G^‘^ 22-® ; 
nm ‘ tarry,’ II 9** 7® ; Dian 221 ‘ horseman,’ 9^^ 7^"^ ; 

VT -i?n ‘ turn the hands,’ II 9-®, I 22®-^ ; ego ‘ take 
alive,’ II 7^-, I 20^*^ ; and the root xnn II 10-" 6-®. 
The importance of this collection is, how'ever, 
open to doubt, since it contains no striking phrase, 
but only such as might be expected to occur in 
narratives nearly coiiteniporaneons, and having, 
in the main, the same subjects in common. 

On the other hand, a point of phiaseology, 
apparently hitherto overlooked, sharply separates 
hetAveen II 9 f. and I 20. 22, etc., and seems 
absolutely to preclude the theory of a common 
authorship. This is the title winch is ordinarily 
died to the king in the course of the narrative. 
20. 22, II 3'^’-'^ '6®-7“^ are hound together by tlie 
use of a common title. In all, the wniter’s phrase 
is ‘king of Israel,^ and the proper name of the 
king, it it occurs at all, is in nearly eveiy case 
reserved for the necessary specification at the com- 
mencement of a section. 

II 9, on the other hand, agrees with I 21 in ex- 
hibiting a regular preference for the proper name 
simply, without further title. 

The facts are as follow 

I 20. Ahah king of Israel, w.2 13 ; hvng of Israel 11 times, 
viz VV.4 7 11. 21. 22 28 31. 32 40. 41. 43 j the king, VV.38 39 his J Ahab 
simply, v.H 

I 22. King of Israel 17 times, viz. vv.2 3 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. lo. 18 26. 

29 SQbit, 31 Ji2 ^ ^ ; the king, 16.35 37b. 

H 3^27. Ki 7 ^J of Israel 8 times, viz. vv.4 6.9.io.n.l2.i3&is ; 
Ahab simply, v.^ (probably from another source); the king 
Joram, v.o. 

II King of Israel 7 times, viz. 68 9 lO- H- 12. 21. 26 ; the 
king 10 times, viz. 30 72 6 12. 14 15 17 bis. 18. 

li 9. Joram or Jehoram simply 9 times, viz. 

17 21.22 21 24 ; once Jehoram the king, v.-is ; and once Jehoram 
king of Israel in direct distinction from ‘ Ahaziah king- of Jiidnh,' 
V. 21 ; never king of Israel simply. The double occurrence of 
Joram in v.io is specially to be noticed, since, on account of the 
proximity of ‘Ahaziah king of Judah,’ the specification king of 
IsiaH might have been expected. 

Similarly, in I 21 Ahab simply is usual ; 9 times (omitting- the 
prophecy vv. 2 i- 26 )j viz. vv.2*k4 8.15.18 20 . 27 . 29 . Ahab king oj 
Samaria, v.i ; Ahab king of Israel, v.i®. 

Now though this agreement in form of reference 
cannot be pressed to pioYQ identity oi authirsliip 

* In 71** MT vocalizes O’d^O 3 3*1, but LXX renders B 

Luc. i.e. 222 (or for 222 . 
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for I 21 and II 9, any more than can the fact that 
I 17-19 always speaks of Ahah simply, be used to 
connect this section with I 21, because different 
■writers may easily have employed the same obvi- 
ous citation of the proper name ; yet the fact of 
the disagreement in form of reference between 
I 21 and I 20. 22, etc., ought to be emphasized as 
demonstrating dimrsity of authorship. It is true 
that in I 20. 22, etc., the general use of hiny of 
Israel may be explained as prompted to a large 
extent by contrast to ‘ king of SjTia ’ ; but this 
does not sufficiently account for the almost total 
omission of the king’s proper name, which would 
certainly have occurred far more frequently had 
the author of 11 9 been the writer of these narra- 
tives. Contrast especially I 22, II 3’^'-", where 
(excepting 3^) the names of Ahab and J oram are 
never mentioned in spite of the close connexion 
with ' Jehoshaphat king of Judah,’ with II 9, 
w'here in connexion with ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah ’ 
the usual form of citation is Joram^ Jehoram 
simply. And, again, notice the use of the king 
simply 5 times in I 22, 10 times in II 6*^-7^, where 
the desire for distinction from ‘ the king of Syria ’ 
cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and the 
occasion might have been suitable for the use of 
the king’s proper name. 

By this point, therefore, the diverse authorship 
of I 20. 22, etc. and II 9 seems to he proved, and 
this dissociation adds weight to the^ arguments 
which have been put forward above in favour of 
the unity of II 9^-10-’^ with I 21. 

II 12.-Uafl6 jg of a different source from the pre- 
ceding Elijah narratives. This fact is marked by 
the form of the name vv.*^* peculiar to 

this section, and generally by the inferior literary 
merit of the composition. The story is probably 
much later than I 17-19, II 21 and its sequel. 

II 2^’^®, Elijah's translation, links itself closely 
on to some of the longer Elisha narratives which 
follow, as their introduction ; but also might have I 
formed a suitable close to the Elijah history, of 
which we possess a fragment in I 17-19, if this 
can be thought to have gone on to embody also a 
history of Elisha. The following coincidences 
between the narratives are worthy of notice, and 
suggest that 1 17-19, II 2^'^® to which we may 
add II 5, may he the work of one author. In the 
case of II 8''’^® Igi-i-is evidence is too slight to 
build upon. 

Elijah. 

1178-24. Miraculous provision 
for the widow of Zarephath 
during' famine, and the raising 
of her son from death. 

1 1S26 np j'X] Vip {'XT ‘ and 
there was n6 Voice, neither 
was there any tliat answered ' ; 

V.29 2?^} pK] njj; pxi Vip pxi 
‘hut there was no voice nor 
any that answered, nor any 
attention.’ 

1 1913 19. Mention of Elijah’s 
ma7itU (n'ljX). 

I 18^ "irrpi ‘and he 

crouched upon the' earth.’ 

II 22.4.6 “DX ’0 

Sfntjjx ‘ as J" liveth and as thy 
soul * liveth, I vdll not leave 
thee.’ 

II 2^- 15 ‘ over against.* 

II 217 ‘and 

they urged Mm till he was 
ashamed.’ 

II 217 3^-1 ’5X '3X 

1 ‘ wiy father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the 
horses thereof.’ 


* The verb nm is not elsewhere found. 


The short Elisha stories are probably popular 
tales handed down orally at first, and not put into 
writing until some considerable time alter the 
longer narratives. 

(ii.) The second class includes I 20. 22^'®®, II 

58-^3.24-3^7 (148-14J, 

All these, with the exception of 14®-^“^, deal in 
the .same style with the same subject — Israel’s 
relations with Syria, and may not improbably 
flow from one hand. Notice especially the close 
bond of connexion between 1 22^* ’’ and II 

II 14®'^^, which stand.s apart from the other 
narratives, is marked as probably N. Palestinian 
by its tone, and especially by the reference of v.^^ 
' in Beth-shemesh, which belongeth unto Judah.* 

It does not appear that any of the group 
of N. Palestinian narratives has undergone im- 
portant editorial revision. The fact that the 
speech of Elijah in I has been amplified by 
BP has already been noticed. This is also true of 
the speech of the young prophet wdio was deputed 
by Elisha to anoint Jehu, IT II which 

serves summarily to introduce ‘ he succeeding nar- 
rative, is probably not of one piece with this latter, 
but is rather to be assigned to the ‘ Annals ’ (cf. 
II P). -II 9-® belongs to the scheme of B^. 

Traces of later interpolation are not numerous. 
In I 18 the reference to the 400 prophets of 
the Asherah is probably to be regarded, with 
Wellhausen, as a later insertion. Notice the 
absence of nx before nvw'xn ’x*rr, and the omission 
of all mention of such prophets in vv.y*^®. The 
insertion seems to exhibit a late confusion of the 
Asherah with the goddess Aslitoieth (see Asherah). 

The statement of in the same nairative 
looks like a quotation of the exact words of P in 
Gn 35^® ; and, if this be the case, vv.®^- which 
appear to describe the building of a new altar, 
will form a later addition to the statement of 
which speaks merely of the repair of the old 
altar of J". It should not, however, be overlooked 
that the giving of the name of Israel to Jacob is 
related also in J (Gn 32-^'^), and that the relation- 
ship of 1 K 18®^^ to the passage of P may be 
nothing more than an easy verbal coincidence. 
In this case vv.®^' may represent a detailed 
description of that which is first summarily stated 
in much in the same way as Gn stands 
related to Gn 27®®. 

In the narrative of I 20 the grounds upon which 
Wellhausen regards the reference to the parts 
played by anonymous prophets (vv.^®* ^®* 

as later additions are inconclusive. 

I 22®®^, which is omitted in LXX (B, Luc.), is 
certainly an interpolation, derived from Mic P foi 
the purpose of identifying Micaiah with Micali 
the Morashtite. The plural d’qs? regularly denotes 
‘peoples,’ i.e. foreign nations generally, and is 
seldom or never used of Israel. 

Very possibly also vv.®*^’<8‘ (from pi*n, ‘and the 
blood ran out,’ etc.)®® may not have formed part 
of the original narrative of Ahab’s last battle. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) v.®®¥ precedes ‘ and he died 

in the evening.’ V®®, for which prepares the 
way, hinges awkwardly on to the apparent close 
of the narrative in and seems to be intended 
to satisfy the prophecy as to Ahah’s death in 2 p 8 b^ 
though the scene of the event differs from that of 
the prediction. 

II is the commentary of {plmsest 
Nos. 3, 29, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 43, 44, 46, 51, 53, 55, 
56, 71, 72, and cf. Driver, XOL® p. 203) upon the 
sliort historical notice 17®'®. f Vv.^®* are certainly 
a later insertion, subsequent to the commence- 

* Kuenen (Ond. § 25^0) agrees with Wellhausen’s verdict upon 
VV.13- 14.22. 28^ ijxxt inclines to regard vv.35 43 as of much greater 
antiquity, and of a piece with the narrative of ch. 20. 

+ Possibly composite. Of . Winckler, AT II ntermchun gon.ir*-^ 


Elisha. 

II 47-7. Miraculous pronsion 
for the wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets. 

II 48 37. Raising to life of 
the son of the Shunammite 
woman. 

II 431 ic'ij pxT ‘ but 

there was no voice, nor any 
attention.’ 


1128 I3.l4i6. 

II 434, 35 vV;7 ‘and he 

crouched upon him.’ * 

II 430 ii,. 


II 425 

II 811 Dbp. ‘and he 

set (his countenance upon him) 
till he Was ashamed.’ 

II 1314 i6. 
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ment of the Judjjcan exile, and due to The 

opening of v .21 'n ni? ‘ For he rent,’ etc., clearly 
refers immediately to the statement of 
D-iD”! . . . 'was very angry . . . and removed' 
them,’ but the sequence is destroyed by the 
interpolation, '3 being deprived of all point. 
The whole reference of the section is to the causes 
which brought about the rejection of the kingdom 
of Israeli no reference being elsewhere made to 
Judah except in v.^^^ where 'and unto 

Judah,’ is probably by the same hand as 

Stade {ZATW vi. lG3f.) regards as an exilic addition, 
later than upon the giounds that the writer of these verses 
ascribes Molech -worship (v l7a) and Assyiian star -worship 
(v.i6b) to the Northern kingdom— the abuses which later on 
were rife in the Southern kingdom under Manasseh (II 21^ 6), 
and also because certain phrases appear to exhibit the influence 
of Jeremiah; cf. v.l^i ‘Turn le from your evil ways,’ with Jer 
isn 255 3515 3G5J 7 ; ‘ J" testified,’ etc., with Jer 725« , ; v.isb 

‘ and they followed vanity,’ etc , with Jer 35. The reflections em- 
bodied in these verses are, however, in strict accordance with 
Ri>’s plan which runs throughout his work, as the number of 
phrases above cited as characteristic of his hand sufficiently 
shows, nor is it at all unnatural that the editor who worked not 
many years after Josiah had removed from the kingdom of 
Judah the foreign abuses of Manasseh’s reign, should ascribe 
the same kind of religious abuses to the kingdom of Israel, 
side by side with the worship of J" under the form of a calf. 
Nor, again, need the phiases above mentioned imply depen- 
dence upon the written prophecies of Jeremiah, any more than 
need other phrases used bj elsewheie (Nos 50^5.o)in com- 
mon with Jeremiah go to piove that R° and Jeremiah were 
one and the same person All that clearly emerges from the I 
fact of such resemblanoes is that the two winters were members 
of one pro]ihetiG school of thought, %e. the Deuteronomic 
(cf. Driver, LOT'^ p. 203 at end). 

The narrative of II is certainly composite, 
y-y 32.41^ in speaking of the races which were 
settled by the Assyrian king in the cities of 
Samaria, ' say that they 'feared J",’ ’'vhile retain- 
ing the worship ol fcheir own national deities. In 
on the couirary, it is stated with great em- 
phasis that they ‘feared not J".’ Again, while 
yy i!4fr. lofcp exclusively to the foreign settlers, and 
only mention the introduction into their midst of 
a single priest of Israelitish nationality (v.-® 
D'injriD), to whom w'as due their instruction in the 
woiship of J" ; vv.^^^’"^® are couched in such terms 
as can refer only to Israelites as suchj of however 
mixed and renegade a strain Notice especially 
yy so.38 refeience to the Deuteronomic cove- 
nant; v.^ ‘ J'', who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ 

Thus tills latter section must be regarded as a 
later addition to the narrative of Kings (R^-; 
phrases, Nos. 3, IG, 28, 29, 49), referring probably 
to the Samaritans of post -exilic times 
rounds oiX the interpolation by the repetition of 
the statement of the older narrative to which 
the later writer attaches his addition. Vv.--*’34b. 
on the other hand, form, in part at least, an 
ancient narrative embodied by R^. 

stade (ZAIW vi, 167 fif.) regards vv. 24 - 28 . 4 i as the original 
kernel which has received the later extension vy.29 34a, Possibly 
this latter may be assigned to R^ himself; v.32b re'sembles 
I 12‘h, and in v.34a nin Dvn'iy 'unto this day,’ is an ex- 
pression commonly employed by R®. 

II 18^*® is mainly the work of R° {phrases, Nos. 
3, 31, 63, 72), based upon the notices of vv.^*^^^*®. 
yy.7b.8 probably drawn in substance from the 
' Annals.’ With regard to v.^ this is not so clear. 
The verse show’s marks of a late style (perf. with 
weak 1 , as in 21'^‘ ® 23^^- )> and sketches the outline 
of a religious reformation which appears in all 
essentials to have resembled and anticipated the 
reformation of Josiah. Hence some critics regard 
the notice as a late and unhistorical interpolation 
(cf. Stade, Geschkhte, i. 607 f., ZATW iii. 8ff., 
vi. 170 If. ; Wellliausen, Comp. 291), 

The occurrence of a reformation under Hezekiah 
is supported by 18^^ (wdiich must, with the rejec- 
tion of 18^, be likewise branded as a later mis- 
conception), and perhaps also by the statement 


of Jer wdilcli speaks of the influence exer- 

cised upon Hfez.ekiah and all Judah by the preach- 
ing of Micah the Morashtite. Micah 1 ®^* MT 
mentions the BctmCth of Jerusalem for reproba- 
tion ; but this passage must not be pressed, because 
LXX, Pesh.,Targ. presuppose a different reading.* 
Certainly Isaiah does not appear to have had in 
view any centralization of J"s eultus, such as w'as 
prominent in Josiah’s reformation, but his attacks 
upon the idol- worship ( 28 * is. 20 32 ?. 
tree - w’orship (f^^), and necromancy (S^^), which 
seem to have been rife in the kingdom of Judah, 
are in agreement with such a movement in the 
direction of the pure worship of J". Probably, 
therefore, as is allow’ed by Stade {Ges. loc. cit ), 
the statement of v."^^ is based upon authentic 
information as to such a reform, and this has 
been later on expanded in v.‘^% under the influence 
of the accomplished fact of Josiah’s reformation, 

II is a notice from the ‘Annals,’ introduced 
by the oynchronism of R^ and closed by his 
comment v.^^^ The notice is identical with 17®* 

II 18^^^-2015 = 18 36^-39®. t 

II which is not found in Is, is distin- 
guished from by the form ot the name 

.vprn Hizkiyyah (instead of Hizkivyahu), which 

occurs also in Annals’). appears to 

be in stiict agreement with the Assy nan record 
(Taylor Cylinder, col. iii. ; cf. COT i. p. 286, 
ii. p. 1 ), and is probably a genuine excerpt from 
the 'Annals.’ 

I It is generally agreed that the narrative of 
I Is 36^-39® cannot be traced to Isaiah lumself, hut 
must be of a considerably later date. Notice the 
mention of Sennacherib’s death (Is 37®® = 2 K 19*'), 
wiiich did not happen until B.c. 681, twenty years 
after the campaign against Jerusalem, and cer- 
tainly later than the death of Isaiah. Again, it 
seems to be clear that the Isaiah section (except 
from another source) must have been extracted 
from our Book of Kings by the editor of Is 1-39. 

Certain phrases w’hich are due to R® in the Kings narrative 
appear also in Is , cf. ‘ for David my servant’s sake ’ II 1934 n 
Is 3745 ; ' How I have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that ivhich is good in thy sight ’ 

II 203 II Is 3S3j and the redactional phrases ‘In those days’ 

II 20MI Is 384, ‘At that time’ II 2042 1| Is 391, Kings is also 
superior to Is in the account of Hezekiah’s sickness. Is 384-8 
has been abbreviated ; 3S24 22 is misplaced. 

The Kings narrative II 18^®* 47 - 20^5 seems to repre- 
sent a commnation of three sources. Stade {ZA fW 
vi. 174) notices that Isaiah’s threat against Sen- 
nacherib occurs three times in similar terms : 19^ 
1928 b i 9 ‘J 3 ^ contents of Sennacherib’s letter 

( 1910 - 13 ) merely repeat in brief that which has 
already been said by the Rahsliakeh (18®®~®®). 
Again, it is highly improbable that Sennacherib, 
after hearing the news with regard to Tirhakah 
(19®^), should have imagined that the mere dis- 
patch of a letter would be likely to compel Heze- 
kiah’s submission, after the failure of previous 
verbal negotiations. The true sequel to 19^ seems 
to he 19^'* ; upon receiving information of Tir- 
hakah’s hostile movement, Sennacherib r<aises the 
siege of Jerusalem and returns to Assyria, We 
have, then, twm separate accounts of the As.syrian 
campaign, 47 - 19®^ having 

probably been slightly modified by the redactor. 
Further, the section itself appears to he 

composite in character. The taunt song 
with its accompanying sign yv.^-® 4, stands apart 

♦riNCD ‘sin,’ parallel to transgression, as in v.4ft. The 
reading of MT is, however, accepted by Kittel, who regards 
the rendering of the Versions as merely a simplification (iTu- 
tory, ii. 357). 

t In addition to the authorities cited at the end of this 
article, cf. the Literature given under Isaiah, especially Dill- 
niann, Jesaia, 1890, p. 310 ff. ; Chetne, Tntrodwtion to the 
Booh of Isaiah, 1895, p. 212 ff. (where, however, the wiltei 
proceeds upon the assumption that Kings was not compiled 
until after b.c. 588). 
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from tlie prosaic statement ‘ therefore,’ 

of vJ'- answers, not to anything in the prophecy 
preceding, but to r‘‘'^Srnr: -irs? ‘ Wliereas 

thou hast prayed ... I have heard,’ and, as has 
been noticed above, vv.^^* ^ are diij^licates of the 
same statement. Thus generally regarded 

by critics as an authentic piophecy of Isaiah, 
appear to have been inserted into the midst of 
tlie proijhetical history v.-^ represent- 

ing the redactor’s link. 

The narrative of probably belongs to the 

author of one of the two preceding narrative 
sections. Clieyne, following Duhm, selects the 
second narrative 19'^^^^* Notice, as a point of con- 
nexion, the occurrence of a prayer of Hezekiah 
in each section : 19'®^* 20-^*. Very possibly the 
chronological notice at the beginning of ‘In 
the 14th year of king Hezekiah,’ pioperly refers 
to the events of 20^'^''’, and occupies its present 
position upon the false assumption that Senna- 
cherib’s invasion took place in the same year as 
Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery. This arrange- 
ment is probably due to 11^, who removed the 
note of time from its true position at the head 
of the narrative of 20-^^*, replacing it by his syn- 
chronistic phrase ‘In those days.’ Notice the 
reference to Assyria in 2i}^. The whole verse from 
‘and from '^the hand, etc.,’ must be due to 
the author of the mistaken synchronism, Cf. the 
latter half with 19^^. 

The Oth year of Hezekiah for the fail of Samaria, d c. 722 
(l&iO), cannot be reconciled with the 14th year for Sennacherib’s 
canipaig'n, b.c. VOl and it seems the best course to 

rey:ard this latter date as true for the sickness of Hezekiah 
and the embassy of Slerodach-Baladan, which will then fall 
eir. B.c. 7l4. Thus Hezekiah’s reign may be supposed to have 
closed B.C. 600, t.e. some 15 years alter b.c. 714 (20t^a). 

The short prophecy of 20^'- has probably been 
worked over by in post-exilic times, when 
Babylon, and not Assyria, was the oppressor. 

if 2 1 is throughout the ivork of R® {phrases. Nos. 
11, 13, 27, 42-44, 49, o4, 55, 06; and cf. Driver, 
iOr® p. 203} based upon very brief notices ^* 
5. 6a. ra. isaj^ derived, presumably, from the ‘Annals.’ 
Yv^ 10-15 appear to presuppose the captivity of 
Judah, and must therefore, in their present form, 
be assigned to 

II 22^-23-® is a continuous narrative, probably 
drawn from the temple archives. Deuteronoiuic 
phrases are found in 23^' {phrases. Nos. 3, tv, 
20, 39, 63), and in the speech of Huldah 22^®’^® 
{phrases. Nos. 29, 39, 54 ; and cf. Driver, LOT^ p. 
203), which seems to .show signs of revision by E°- m 
exilic times. Certainly this later editor is respons- 
ible for the addition at the close of the narrative 
[phrases, Nos. 11, 39, 51], which strikes a 
note strangely alien to the enthusiasm of the pie- 
exilic author in view' of Josiah’s reformation (cf. 
especially vv.--^- -®). 

Upon II 23^-25®® see above {Later editort,). 
25“'-^ is a much abbreviated account of the even to 
described in Jer 40M3®, to wliicli source E^® cleany 
owes his information. Jer 52, on the other hand, 
seems to be a later addition to the prophet’s book 
(notice the closing w'ords of cli. 51, ‘Thus far are 
the Avords of Jeremiah’), excerpted from 2 K 24^^- 
25®^, naturally with omission of 25-“^, as having 
been already related in fuller detail. 

Liteeatcrb.— 0. Tlienius, Dfe Bucher der K5mge (in Egf . 
Bxeg. llandb.), 1^ Aufl, 1S49, 2« Aufl. 1873 ; F. Bottcher, A’eue 
exegetimh-kritimhe A&renlese zum AT, 2® Abtheilung, 1864, 
pp. 1-120 ; C. F. Keil, Die Bucher der Ebnige (in Bibl. Comm.), 
1* AufL 1863, Aufl, 1876 (Eng. tr. 1872); H. Ewald, The. 


Ehfonj of Israel (Eng, tr. 1S71), vol. iii. p. 204 ff, voL iv : 
H Gratz, der Jiiden, xoh. i ii. 1, 1875 (frequent textual 

suggestions omitted m Eng. tr ISOl); E Schiader, COT, 1SS5- 
IbSS, vol. 1 . p 172 If , vol. u , A Klobtermann, Dte Bucher 
Sainuelis uml der Konyje (in Strack and Zockler’s hgf. 
Komm.), 1887, p. 262 ff ; A. Kuenen, Ristorisch-knUhch 
Otidcizoek, 2nd ed. 1887 (Ger. tr. IbOU), 24-27 ; I Hooykaas, 
Jets ouer de Gnekache VertaLng van het OT, 1S8S ; J. Well- 
hausen, Die Cojnpo&ition des Hexateuchs und der historischen 
Bucher des AT, 2® Druck, 1880, pp. 266-202, 359-361 ( = Well- 
hausen-BIeek, EinlcUung, 1878, p 231 ff ), Prolegomena zur 
Gesckichte Israels, 4® Ausg. 1895, pp 275-299 (Eng. tr. 1885, 
p. 272 ff.), Israelitische und Judische Gesch.,^^ Ausg. 1897, 
p. 64 ff. (enlarged from art. ‘Israel’ in Encgc. Brit. 1381 = 
Mistonj of People of Israel arid Judah, 2nd ed. 1891, p 53 ff.); 
B Stade, Geschichte des Voiles Israel, 2e Aufl. 1SS9, ler Band, 
pp 73-79, 29(5 ff , ZATW hi. 129 ff (on I 5-7), v. 178 (on I 22^af)» 
V. 275 ff. (on II 1(3-14), vi. 15b ff. (on il 15-21); S. K Diiver, 
LOTi (ISOI), pp. 175-193, 6 (1S97), pp. 185-203 ; H Winukler, 
Alttest. Ol^emicAM?'l 7 en, 1S92, pp.1-54, E Komg, Einleitunq in 
das AT’, 1893, pp 263-269, A Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s Die 
Heihge Schnft des A T, 1894), pp, 350-426, Beilagen, pp. 20-.^4 ; 
C. H. Cornill, Einleitiing in das AT, 3e Aufl. lS9b, pp. lOS- 
117 ; R Kittel, A History of the Hebrews (Eng ti. 18%), vol. li. 
49 ff., 177 ff.; Piepenbring, Hist, dupeuvled’ Israel, 1898, p 167 ff. 

C. i\ Burney. 

KING’S POOL.— See Pooi^ 

KING’S YALE, THE ('7^7 AY the king’s 
dale). — The place where the king of Sodom met 
Abram, Gn 14^' (ro xiBiov ^aaCkiuis). Here also the 
childless Absalom elected in his lifetime a monu- 
ment to himself, 2 S 18’^ [i] icocXds rod ^aai'Xem). See 
Hinnom (Vale of), p. 388*^ ; Shaveh (Vale of), 
and Jerusalem, p. 584^ 

KINSFOLK.— Although ‘kinsfolk’ is itself plural 
(see Folk), and is so treated in Job IQ^’^ ‘ My kins- 
folk have failed,’ and Lk 2-^ ‘They sought him 
among their kinsfolk ’ {eu rols avyyerio’L), it is also 
found with an s adiled, giving the irregular plural 
‘kinsfolks,’ in 1 K 16^^ ‘Neither of his kinsfolks, 
nor of his friends ’ ; 2 K 10^^, 2 Mac 8^ 15^^ Lk 2F®. 
The NT Revisers have dropped the s in Lk 2H®, 
and the Apocr. Revisers in 2 Mac, hut in 1 K 16^^ 
the OT Revisers have kept it-. In 2 K 10^^ RV 
prefers ‘ familiar friends, ’ the Heb, exiiressing no 
teferenee to kinship (cf. LXX 7i'a)crToi5?, the same 
w'ord as is rendered ‘ acquabitance ’ in Lk 2'^’^). For 
the form ‘kinsfolks’ cf. Strype, Life of Archhp. 
Whitgft, 1597, ‘[Geta] asked him, if those wdiom 
he had put to death had no parents, kinsfolks, 
nor friends’ ; and Bacon, Essays, ‘ Of Parents and 
Children’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 24), ‘The Italians 
make little difference betweene Children and 
Nepliew'es or neere Kinsfolkes.’ J. Hastings. 

KINSMAN. — This is the proper singular form 
of ‘ kinsfolk,’ with the fern, form ‘ kinsw'oinan.’ 
‘ Kinsman ’ is the^ tr“ in OT mostly of '?x: <jG'U 
(see Goel), and in NT of a-vyjevTfs. In Apocr. 
(Tvyyeph^ is so tr^ t5viee, Sir 2 Mac 12®‘^, and 
dSeXipbs twice, To 3^^ 7*^ (RV ‘brother’). In Ru 2'^^ 
AV gives ‘ next kinsman ’ as the tr. of yC'cl ; RV 
changes this into ‘near kinsman,’ and gives ‘near 
kinsman ’ instead of the simple ‘ kinsman ’ for all 
the other occurrences of yo^el in Ruth. In Ru 2^ 
the Heb. means no more than ‘ acquaintance,’ but 
RV retains the AV translation. 

Kinswoman occurs Lv 18^®* Pr 7^ ; and R"^^ 
adds Lk 1®® ‘Elisabeth thy kinswoman,’ for AY 
‘ thy cousin Elisabeth,’ the wmrd ‘ cousin ’ (wh, 
see) having become contracted in application since 
1611. The Greek of TR is cvyym>'f)s, but the w'eight 
of authority is in favour of the late fern, form 
(Tvyyerls, winch edd, (except Tr.) adopt. 

J. Hastings. 
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